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CUnft.  fH  HINA,  a  conntiy  of  Abir,  situated  on  the  most 
^  w  ' '  ^^  easterly  part  of  that  continent.  It  is  bounded 
\  .  on  the  north  by.  Tartary  j  from  which  it  is  divided, 
^yi^Qtg^^  partly  by  a  prodigions  wall  of  1500  miles  in  lenctb, 
and  partly  by  high,  craggy,  and  inaccessible  mountains. 
On  the  east,  it  is  bounded  by  the  ocean  ',  on  the  west, 
by  the  extensive  country  known  by  the  name  of  Thi* 
bet,  which  separates  China  from  Hindostan ;  on  the 
sooth,  it  is  bounded  partly  by  the  kingdoms  of  Lao, 
Tonquin,  Ava,  and  Cocfain-China,  and  partly  by  4he 
southern  or  Indian  sea,  which  flows  between  it  and  the 
Philippine  islands.  Its  length  is  about  1400  miles, 
and  its  breadth  about  X150.  These  are  the  bounds  of 
China  proper ;  but  the  Chinese  empire  extends  over  a 
vast  region  lying  to  the  west  and  north,  including  Thi- 
bet, and  great  part  of  the  country  known  by  the  name 
of  Tartary.  China  proper  contains  1 5  provinces,  exclu- 
sive of  that  of  Lyau-tong,  which  is  situated  without  the 
great  wall,  though  under  the  same  dominion.  Their 
names  are,  1.  Shensi,  2*  Shansi,  3.  Pecheli,  which 
are  situated  on  the  north  side,  along  the  wall  ^  c.  Shan- 
tong,  5.  Kyan-nang,  6.  Che-kyang,  7.  Fo-kyen, 
which  are  situated  along  the  eastern  ocean;  8.  Quang- 
tong,  9.  Quang-si,  10.  Yo-nan,  ii.  Se-choen,  which 
stretch  themselves  towards  the  south  and  south-west ; 
and,  i2.-Honan,  l3.~Hn-quand,  14.  Quey-chew, 
15.  Kyang-81 }  which  take  op  the  middle  part.  For 
a  particular  description  of  all  these,  see  their  proper 
articles. 

The  origin  of  all  nations  is  involved  in  obscurity 
preteniioni  and  fable,  but  that  of-  the  Chinese  much  more  so  than 
toanaqtu-  ^^y  other.     Every  nation  is  inclimfd   to  assume  too 
^'  high  anAntiquity  to  itself;  hot  the  Chinese  carry  theirs 

beyond  all  bounds.  Indeed,  though  no  people. on 
earth  are  more  exact  in  keeping  records  of  every  me^ 
mora  hie  transaction,  yet  such  is  the  genius  of  the  Chi- 
nese for  superstition  and  fable,  that  the  first  part  of 
their  history  is  deservedly  contemned  by  every  rational 
WliAheir  P®"^"'  What  contributes  more  to  the  uncertainty  of 
history  it  ^^^  Chinese  history  is,  that  neither  we,  nor  they  thcm- 
•A  anccr-  selves,  have  any  thing  hut  fragments  of  their  ancient 
historical  books  j  for,  about  213  years  before  Christy 
the  reigning  emperor  Si-whang-ti  caused  all  the  books 
in  the  empire  to  be  horned,  except  those  written  by 
lawyers  and  physicians.  Nay,  the  more  eflectoally  to 
destroy  the  roeroorj'  of  every  thing  contained  in  them, 
be  commarided  a  mat  number  of  learned  men  to  be 
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buried  alive,  lest,  from  their  me^iories,  they  should  China. 
commit  to  writing  something  of  the  true  memoirs  of  » 
the  empire.  The  inaocnracy  of  the  Chinese  annals  is 
complained  of  even  by  their  most  respected  author  Con- 
fucius himself}  who  also  aflirms,  that  before  his  time 
many  of  the  oldest  materials  for  writing  such  annals  had 
been  destroyed.  5 

According  to  the  Chinese  histories,  the  first  mo-rabuioui 
narch  of  the  whole  universe  fthat  is,  of  China),  was  ^^^J  ^^ 
called  Puon-ku^  or  Fuen-cu.  This,  according  to  some, 
was  the  first  man  }  but  according  to  Bayer  and  Meu- 
zelius,  two  of  the  greatest  critics  in  Chinese  litera- 
ture that  have  hitherto  appeared,  the  word  signifies 
the  highest  anttquiiy.  Puon-ko  was  succeeded  by  Tiene* 
hoang^  which  signifies  the  emperor  of  heaven.  They  call 
him  also  the  intelligent  heaven,  tlie  supreme  king  of 
the  middle  heaven,  &c.  According  to  some  of  their 
historians,  he  was  the  inventor  of  letters,  and  of  the 
^clic  characters  by  which  they  determine  the  place  of 
the  year,  &c.  Tiene-hoang  was  succeeded  by  Ti-hoang 
(the  emperor  of  the  earth),  who  divided  the  day  and 
night,  appointing  30  days  to  make  one  moon,  and  fix- 
ed the  winter  solstice  to  the  nth  moon.  Ti-hoang 
was  succeeded  by  Gine-hoang  (sovereign  of  men),  who 
with  his  nine  brothers  shared  the  government  among 
tliem.  They  built  cities,  and  surrounded  them  with 
walls  'y  made  a  distinction  between  the  sovereign  and 
subjects  'y  instituted  marriage,  &c. 

The  reigns  of  these  four  emperors  make  up  one  of 
what  the  Chinese  called  Ari",  "  ai;es,''  or  **  periods,"  of 
which  there  were  nine  before  Fo-hi,  whom  their  most 
sensible  people  acknowledge  as  the  founder  of  their 
empire.    - 

The  history  of  the  second  Art  contradicts  almost  every 
thing  said  of  the  first ;  for  though  we  have  hot  just 
now  been  told  that  Gine-hoang  and  his  brethren  built 
cities  surrounded  with  walls;  yft,  in  the  succeeding 
age,  the  people  dwelt  in  caves,  or  perched  upon  trees 
as  it  were  in  nests.  Of  the  third  ki  we  hear  nothing  ', 
and  in  the  fourth,  it  seems  matters  had  been  still  worse, 
as  we  are  told  that  men  were  thfn  only  taught  to  re- 
tire into  the  holloivs  of  mcks.  Of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
we  have  no  accounts.  These  six  periods,  according  to 
some  writers,  contained  90,000  years;  according  to 
others,  1,100,750. 

Jn  the  seventh  and  eighth  h\  they  tell  us  over  a^ain 
what  they  had  said  of  the  first ;  namely,  that  men  lie* 
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China.  ^^  ^^  leave  their  caves  and  dwell  in  houses,  and  were 
■■  V  -*  taught  to  prepare  clotlies,  &c«  Tchine-fang,  the  first 
monarch  of  the  eighth  h\  taught  his  subjects  to  take 
oQf  the  hair  from  skins  with  rollers  of  wood,  and  co- 
ver themselves  with  the  skins  so  prepared.  He  taught 
them  also  to  make  a  kind  of  wcl>  of  their  ]niXf  to  serve 
as  a  covering  to  their  beads  against  rain.  l\^y  obey- 
cd  his  orders  with  joy,  and  he  called  his  subjects  people 
clothed  with  skins*  His  reign  lasted  350  years  ^  th:it 
of  one  of  his  successors,  also,  named  Yeou-tsao-chi, 
lasted  more  than  300  \  and  his  family  continued  for 
12  or  18,000  years.  But  what  is  very  surprising,  aff 
these  thousands  and  millions  of  years  had  elapsed  with- 
out mankind^s  having  any  knowledge  of  fire.  This 
was  not  discovered  till  towards  the  close  of  this  period, 
by  one  Souigine.  Aftec  so  useful  a  discovery,  he 
taught  the  people  to  dress  their  victuals  \  whereas  be- 
fore they  liad  devoorcdb  the  flesb  of  a^uoals  quite  rav. 
drunk  tkeir  Uood^  and  swallowed  even,  their  hur  aad 
feathers.  He  is  aba  said  to  have  been  the  mventor  of 
fishing,  letters,  &c. 

In  the  ninth  period,  we  fuid  the  invention,  ec  at 
least  the  origin  of  letters,  attrlhoted  to  one  Tsaag-iue, 
who  received,  them  from  a  divine  tortoise  that  carried 
them  on  his  shell,  and  delivered  them  into  ti»  hands 
of  Tsang-hie.  I>iiriag  this  period  also,  mttsic,  meaey, 
carriagea,  merchandise,  commerce,  &c^  were  iavenlrd:* 
There  are  varioas  caloolationa  of  the  length  ol  these  ki 
or  periods.  Some  make  the  liaie  firoas  Pman^ikb  to 
Confuciusi,  who  flourished  about  479  years  hefire 
Christ,  to  eoifttaio  279,000  years  \  others,  2,276,000  \ 
some,  2,759,860  years  \  otners,  3,276,000  ^  and  some 
no  less  than  96,962,740  years. 

These  extravagant  accounts  are  hy  some  thought 
to  contaia  obecare  and  imperfect  hiats  coacerninf^  the 
cosnogony  aadi  creataon  .  of  the  world,  &c  Puoh-kii| 
the  first  emperor,  they  think,  represents  eternity  pre« 
cediDg  the  duration  of  the  workL  The  succeeding 
ones,  Tiene-hoang,  Ti-hoang,  and  Gine-hoang,  they 
imagine,  signify  the  creation  ef  the  heaveaft  and  earth, 
and  the  Ceraiation  of  maa.  The  ten  ki  or  ages,  rane 
of  which  pteceded  Fe-hi,  mean  the  ten  generataons 
preceding  Noah.  This  may  very  possibly  be  the  case  \ 
for  about  500  yeara  before  Christ,  some  Jews  travelbd 
into  China,  who  might  have  made  the  Mosaic  writihge 
know*  diere. 

What  we  have  now  related,  contains  the  substance 
of  that  part  of  the  Chinese  history  which  is  entirely 
fabulous.  After  the  nine  ki  or  '^  ages"  already  taken 
notice  of,  the  tenth  commenced  with  Fo-hij  and  the 
history,  though  still  very  dark,  obscure  and  fabulous, 
begins  to  grow  somewhat  more  consistent  and  intel- 
ligible.     Fo-hi  was  bom  in  the  province  of  Shensi. 


6 
Fabtflous 
history  ex 
plaioed. 


Rcign  of 
Fo.hL 


His  mother  walking  upon  the  bank  of  a  lake  in  that 
province,  saw  a  very  large  print  of  a  man's  foot  in 
the  sand  there ;  and,  being  surrounded  with  an  iris  or 
rainbow,  became  impregnated.  The  child  was  named 
Fo-ki;  and,  when  he  grew  up,  was  by  his^  country- 
men  dected  king,  on  account  of  his  superior  merit, 
and  styled  Tyen^tse^  that  is,  "  the  son  of  heaven.''  He 
invented  the  eight  qua,  or  symbols,  consisting  of  three 
lines  each,  which,  differently  combined,  formed  64  cha- 
racters that  were  made  use  of  to  express  every  thing. 
To  give  these  the  greater  credit^  be  pretended  that 
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he  had  seen  them  inscribed  on  the  back  of  a  dragon- 
horse  (an  animal  shaped  like  a  horse,  with  the  wings 
and  scales  of  a  dragon),,  which  arose  from  the  bottom 
of  a  lake.  Having  gained  gieat  reputation  among  his 
countrymen  by  this  prodigy,  he  is  said- 1»  have  created 
V)SKt^rios  or  eSccrs^  uader  the  napae  of  dragofis. 
Mftxiict.  we  m»y  asssga  a  reason  wh^b.  the.  emperors  of 
China  always  carry  a  dragon  in  their  banners.  He  al- 
so instituted  marriage,  invented  music,  &c.  Having 
established  a  prime  minister,  he  divided  the  government 
of  his  dominions  among  four  mandarins,  and  died  after 
a  reFgn  of  1 15  years. 

After  Fo-hi  followed  a  succession  of  emperors,  ofMiracn 
whom  nothing  remarkable  is  recorded,  except  that  jn'*^^*^**^*^ 
the  reign  of  Yau^  the  seventh  after  Fohi,  the  sun  did 
not  set  for  ten  days,  se^  t^at  the  Chinese  were  afraid  of 
a  general  conflagration.     This  event  the  compilers  of 
the  Univcraal  Histoe}'  take  to  be  the  same  with  thlttHTYfot) 
BMOlioneik  in  tlie  book  of  Joshua,  wiii^  the  sen  aedconcrn 
neon  atoud  stiU  for  aboutthe  snaice  of  adafu     Fo*in^^*'^^^ 
tfaey  wiU  have  to  be  the  saaw«  wi*b  Noal^   .  Jrhiey  im*- 
giae,  thai  after  the  dbdtige  this  patpieech  reaiaiaed  some 
Cmbo  witfa.bis,detcmdeats9  hot  on  their  wicheik  cofi»- 
bination  to  build  the  tower  ef  Babel,  he  ac|MniCed  him»- 
aelf  from  them  with  as  nsany  aa  he  oould  perauade  to 
fa  along  irith  hiia  ;  and  that,  atiH  travelliag  eastward, 
he  at  last  entered  the  fertib  eeantry  of  China^  and  laid 
tlie  foandaAion  ef  tlwU  vast  cfnpiie.^^BDt,  leaving  these 
fahulnua  and  eonjectaral  times,  we  shaU  proceed  to  give 
soaie  account  of  that  part  of  the  Chinese  hialery  whseh 
may  be  more  certainly  depended  on. 

As  the  Chinese,  contiary  to  the  practice  of  almest 
all  nations,  have  never  sought  to  coaquer  other  conn* 
tries,  but  rather  to  impiove  and  eon  teat  •  themselves 
with  their  own,  their  history  for  iwHiy  ages  ftirnishce 
nothing  remarkable.  The  whde  ef  their  enperon, 
abstracting  from  those  who  are  said  to  have  reigsed  in 
the  fabulous  times,  are  coemrehended  ia  22  dynasties, 
mentieaed  ip  the  following  table. 


and  Fc 


z«  H^  oontBtniag 
2.  Skangf  or  Ifig^ 
3..  Chew^ 

4.  Tsinj 

5.  Han^ 

6.  HeW'han^ 

8»  Song^ 

^.  jHw", 
xo.  Lumtg^ 
II.  Cksiif 
12*  Swif 

13.  Twangs 

14.  HeW'lyangj 

15.  HeW'tatfg^ 
1 6*  Hew^tsin^ 

17.  Hew-han^ 

18.  Hew^chew^ 

19.  i&ii^, 

20.  liPen^ 
21  •  Mingf 
22.  T^tfig', 


Bjoipcfait. 

28 

35 

4 

^5 


'I 

5 

4 

4 

3 
20 

2 
4 

2 
2 

.1 
.1 


BtiMe  Christ. 
2207 
X76& 
ZI22 

248 

206 

After  Christ. 
220 
465 

290 

479 

502 

5J7 

618 
907 

9^3 

93« 

947 

9J« 
960 

1280 

X368 

1645 
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This  table  is  formed  according  to  the  accoonts  of 
the  Jesuit  Du  Halde,  and  is  commonly  reckoned  to  be 
tiM  most  aathentic ;  bat  according  to  the  above- men- 
tiaaed  hjpothests  of  the  compilers  of  the  Universal 
History,  who  make  Yau  cotemfioFary  wtib  Josfaaa)  tbe 
dynasty  of  Hjfa  did  not  commence  till  the  year  before 
Christ  1357 ;  and  to  accommodate  the  history  to  their 
hypothesis,  great  alterations  must  be  made  in  the  dura- 
tion of  the  dynasties. 

Tbe  moat  interesting  particulars  of  the  Chinese  hi- 

if  thsTar-  Story  relate  only  to  tbe  incnrsions  of  the  Tartars,  who 
at  last  conquered  tbe  whole  empire,  and  who  still  con- 
ti«o«  to  hold  the  sovereignty  ',  though  by  transferring 
the  scat  of 'the  empire  to  Peking,  and  adopting  the 
Chinese  language,  manners,  &c.  Tartary  would  seem 
Father  to  have-  been  conquered  by  China,  than  China 
by  Tartary,  These  incursions  are  said  to  have  begun 
very  early  ^  even  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Shun, 
moeessor  to  Yao  above  mentioned,  in  whose  reign  the 
nsiracnloos  solstice  happened.  At  this  time,  the  Tar- 
tars were  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  retire  into  their  own 
tmrritbries.  From  time  to  time,  however,  they  conti- 
■ned  to  threaten  the  empire  with  invasions,  and  tbe 
northern  provinces  were  often  actually  ravaged  by  the 
Tartars  in  tbe  neighbourfaood.  About  the  year  before 
Christ  213,  8hi-whang-ti,  having  fully  subdned  all  the 
prinoesy  or  kings  as  they  were  caUed,  of  the  different 
provinces,  became  emperor  of  China  with  unlimited 
power.  He  divided  the  whole  empire  into  36  pro* 
▼inees;  and  finding  the  northern  part  of  his  domi« 
Bions  mach  incommoded  by  the  invasions  of  the  neigh- 
boaring  barbarians,  he  sent  a  formidable  army  against 
them,  which  drove  them  far  beyond  tbe  boundaries  of 
Q^'^nl]  China.  To  prevent  their  return^  lie  built  the  famous 
bdh.  wail  already  mentioned,  which  separates  China  from 

Tartary.  -After  this,  being  elated  with  bis  own  ex- 
ploits, he  formed  a  design  of  making  posterity  believe 
tbat  he  himself  had  been  the  first  Chinese  emperor 
that  ever  tat  on  the  throne.  For  this  purpose,  he  or* 
dered  aU  the  historical  writings  to  be  burnt,  and  caused 
nsany  of  the  learned  to  be  pot  to  death,  as  already  men* 
tiooed, 
KJtulW.  ^bat  effect  the  great  wall  for  some  time  liad  in 
tan  wttle  prevenUng  the  invasions  of  the  Tartars,  we  are  not 
told  ;  but  in  tbe  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
those  of  Kitan  or  Lyau  got  a  footing  in  China.  The 
Kitan  were  a  people  of  eastern  Tartary,  who  dwelt  to 
the  north  and  north-east  of  the  province  ibf  Pecheli  in 
China,  particularly  in  that  of  Lyau-tong,  lying  with- 
out the  great  wall.  These  people  having  subdued  the 
country  between  Korea  and  Kashgar,  became  much 
mere  troublesome  to  the.  Chinese  than  all  the  other 
Tartars.  Their  empire  commenced  about  the  year 
916,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Mo-ti-kyan-ti,  second  em- 
peror of  tbe  Z4tb  Chinese  dynasty  odled  Hew^Lyang, 
In  946,  Mingt-soog,  second  emperor  of  the  15th  dy- 
nasty, being  dead,  Sbeking-tang  bis  son-in-law  rebelled 
against  Mingt-song,  his'  son  and  successor,  whom  he 
deprived  of  his  crown  and  life.  This  he  accomplished 
by  means  of  an  army  of  50,000  men  famished  by  the 
Kitan.  Fi-ti,  the  son  of  Mingt-song,  being  unable  to 
resist  the  usurper,  fled  to  the  city  Ghey-chew  \  where 
shutting  himself  up  with  his  family  and  all  his  valuable 
efiects,  he  aet  fire  to  tbe  palace,  and  was  burnt  to 
On  his  death,  Sheking-taog  assumed  the  title 
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of  emperor }  founded  the  x6th  dynasty  ^  and  changed  china, 
his  name  to  that  of  Kaut^w.  But  the  Kitan  general 
refusing  to  acknowledge  him,  he  was  (^ltg?d  to  pur- 
chase a  peace  by  yielding  up  to  the  Tartars  16  cities 
in  the  province  of  Pecheli,  besides  a  yearly  present  of 
300,000  pieces  of  silk. 

This  submission  served  only  to  inflame  the  avarice 
and  ambition  of  the  Kitan.  In  959,  they  broke  the 
treaty  when  least  expected,  and  invaded  the  empire 
afresh.  Tsi-vang,  the  emperor  at  that  time,  opposed 
them  with  a  formidable  army  j  but  through  the  treach- 
ery of  his  general  Lyew-chi-ywen,  the  Tartars  were 
allowed  to  take  him  prisoner.  On  this,  Tsi-vang  was 
glad  to  recover  his  liberty,  by  accepting  of  a  small 
principality ;  while  the  traitor  became  emperor  of  all 
China,  and,  changing  his  name  to  Kaut-sUf  founded 
the  17th  dynasty.  The  Tartars,  in  the  mean  time, 
ravaged  all  tbe  northern  provinces  without  opposition, 
and  then  marched  into  the  southern.  But  being  here 
stopped  by  some  bodies  of  Chinese  troops,  the  gene- 
ral thought  proper  to  retire  with  his  booty  into  Tar- 
tary. In  962,  Kaut-su-dying,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  In-ti.  The  youth  of  this  prince  gave  an  opportu- 
nity to  this  eunuchs  to  raise  commotions  ^  especially 
as  the  army  was  employed  at  a  distance  in  repellipg 
the  invasions  of  the  Tartars.  This  army  was  com- 
manded by  Ko-ghey,  who  defeated  the  enemy  in  seve- 
ral battles,  and  thus  restored  peace  to  tbe  northern 
provinces.  In  the  mean  time,  In-^ti  was  slain  by  his 
eunuchs,  and  the  empress  placed  his  brother  on  the 
throne :  but  Ko^ghey  returning  in  triumph,  was  sa-* 
luted  emperor  by  his  victorious  army  \  and  the  em- 
press being  nnable  to  support  the  rights  of  her  son, 
was  obliged  to  submit,  while  Ko-ghey.  assuming  the 
name  of  Tay^tsu^  founded  the  i8th  dynasty.  Nine 
years  after  this,  however,  the  grandees  of  the  empire,* 
setting  aside  Kong-ti,  the  third  in  succession  from  Tay<- 
tsn,  on  account  of  his  non-age,  proclaimed  his  guar* 
dian,  named  Chau*qiiang'yuy  emperor }  who  assaming 
the  name  of  Kao«tsu,  founded  the  I9tb  dynasty,  called 
Song  or  Tsong, 

Under  this  monarch  the  empire  began  to  recover 
itself;  but  the  Kitan  still  continued  their  incursions; 
The  successors  of  Kau-tsu  opposed  them  with  various 
success ;  but  at  last,  in  978,  the  barbarians  became  so 
strong  as  to  lay  siege  to  a  considerable  city.  Tay- 
tsong,  successor  to  Kau-tsu,  detached  300  soldiers,  each 
carrying  a  light  in  his  hand,  against  them  in  the  night** 
time,  with  orders  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
Tartar  camp.  The  barbarians  imagining,  by  the  num- 
ber of  lights,  that  the  whole  Chinese  army  was  at  hand, 
immediately  fled,  and,  falling  into  the  ambuscades  laid 
for  them  by  the  Chinese  general,  were  almost  all  cut 
to  pieces. 

This  check,  however,  did  not  long  put  a  stop  to 
the  ravages  of  the  Kitan.  In  the  year  999,  they  laid 
siege  to  a  city  in  the  province  of  Pecheli  j  but  Ching- 
tsong,  successor  to  Tay-tsong,  came  upon  them  wiUi 
his  army  so  suddenly,  that  they  betook  themselves  to 
flight.  The  emperor  was  advised  to  take  advantage 
of  their  consternation,  and  recover  the  country  which 
had  been  yielded  to  them  ;  hot  instead  of  pursuing  his 
victory,  he  bought  a  peace  by  consenting  to  pay  an- 
nually 100,000  tael  (about  34,000!.),  and  200,000 
pieces  of  silk.    The  youth  and  pacific  disposition  of 
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Jin-tBoog,  inccessor  to  Cliing-tsong,  revived  the  cou« 
rage  of  the  Kitnn ;  and,  in  X035,  war  would,  have 
been  renewed,  bad  not  the  emperor  condescended  to 
m  shnnieful  a  treaty  a^  that  concluded  by  his  father. 
Two  years  after,  the  Tartars  demanded  restitution  of 
ten  cities  in  the  province  of  Pecbeli,  which  had  been 
taken  by  Ko-ghey  founder  of  the  i8th  dynasty  :  upon 
which  Jin-tsong  engaged  to  pay  them  an  annual  tri- 
bute of  200,000  taels  of  silver,  and  300,000  pieces  of 
silk,  in  lieu  of  these  cities. 

From  this  time  the  Kitan  remained  in  peaceable  pos> 
session  of  their  Chinese  domiuioos  till  the  year  1117. 
Wbey-tsong,  at  that  time  emperor,  being  able  nei- 
ther to  bear  their  ravages,  nor  by  himself  to  pot  a 
stop  to  them,  resolved  upon  a  remedy  which  at  last 
proved  worse  than  die  disease.  This  was  to  call  in 
the  Nu-che,  Nyuche,  or  Eastern  Tartars,  to  destroy 
the  kingdom  of  the  Kitan.  From  this  he  was  dissua- 
ded by  the  king  of  Korea,  and  most  of  his  own  mini- 
sters ;  but,  disregarding  their  salutary  advice,  he  join- 
ed his  forces  to  those  of  the  Nu-che.  The  Kitan  were 
then  everywhere  defeated ;  and  at  last  reduced  to 
such  extremity,  that  those  who  remained  were  forced 
to  leave  their  country,  and  fly  to  the  mountains  of  the 
w^st. 

Thus  the  empire  of  the  Kitaa  was  totally  destroyed, 
but  nothing  to  the  advantage  of  the  Chinese  ^  for  tbe 
Tartar  general,  elated  with  his  conquest,  gave  the 
name  of  Kin  to  his  new  dominion,  assumed  tbe  title  of 
emperor,  and  began  to  think  of  aggrandizing  him- 
self, and  enlarging  bis  empire.  For  this  purpose,  he 
immediately  broke  the  treaties  concluded  with  the 
Chinese  emperor  ^  and,  invading  the  provinces  of  Fe* 
dieli  and  Shensi,  made  himself  master  of  the  greater 
part  of  them.  A^hey-tsong,  finding  himself  in  danger 
of  losing  his  dominions,  made  several  advantageous 
proposals  to  tbe  Tartar  ^  who,  seeming  to  comply 
with  them,  invited  bim  to  come  and  settle  matters  by 
a  personal  conference*  Tbe  Chinese  monarch  com- 
plied :  but,  on  his  return,  the  terms  agreed  on  seemed 
intolerable  to  his  ministers  j  so  that  they  told  him  the 
treaty  could  not  subsist,  and  that  tbe  most  cruel  war 
was  preferable  to  such  an  ignominious  peace.  The 
Kin  monarch,  being  informed  of  all  that  passed,  bad 
recourse  to  arms,  and  took  several  cities.  Wbey- 
tsong  was  weak  enough  to  go  in  person  to  hold  a  se- 
cond conference  j  but,  on  bis  arrival,  was  immediate- 
ly seized  by  the  Tartar.  He  was  kept  prisoner  un- 
der 8  strong  guard  during  tbe  remaining  part  of  bis 
life  I  and  ended  his  days  in  1 1 26,  in  the  desert  of 
Shamo,  having  nominated  bis  eldest  son  Kin-tsong  to 
succeed  him. 

Kin-tsong  began  his  reign  with  putting  to  death  six 
ministers  of  state,  who  had  betrayed  his  father  into 
tbe  hands  of  tbe  Kin  Tartars.  Tbe  barbarians  in 
the  meantitne  pursued  their  conquests  without  oppo- 
sition. They  crossed  the  Whang-ho,  or  Ycliow  river, 
which  a  handful  of  troops  migia  have  prevented ;  and 
marching  directly  towards  the  imperial  city,  took  and 
plundered  it.  Then  seizing  the  emperor  and  his  con- 
sort, they  carried  them  away  captives :  but  many  of 
the  principal  lords,  and  several  of  the  ministers,  prefer- 
ring death  to  such  an  ignominious  bondage,  killed  them- 
selves.     The   Kin   being  informed   by  the  empress 
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Meng  that  she  bad  been  divorced,  they  left  ber  behind. 
This  proved  the  means  of  saving  tbe  empire }  for  by 
her  wisdom  and  prudence  she  got  tbe  crown  placed  on 
the  bead  of  Kau-tsong,  ninth  son  of  tba  emperor  Wbey- 
tsong  by  bis  divorced  empress. 

Kau-tsong  fixed  his  court  at  Nanking  tbe  capital 
of  Kyang-nan  j  but  soon  after  was  obliged  to  remove 
it  to  Kang-chew  in  Che-kyang.  He  made  several  ef- 
forts to  recover  some  of  his  provinces  from  tbe  Kin, 
but  without  e£Fect.  lli-tsong  the  Kin  monarch,  in  the 
mean  time,  endeavoured  to  gain  tbe  esteem  of  hia 
Chinese  subjects  by  paying  a  regard  to  liheir  learning 
and  learned  men,  and  honouring  tbe  menioiy  of  Con- 
fucius. Some  time  after  be  advanced  to  ^7aoking, 
from  whence  Kau-tsong  bad  retired,  and  took  it :  but, 
receiving  advice  that  Yo-si,  general  of  tbe  Song,  or 
southern  Chinese,  was  advancing  by  long  marches  to 
the  relief  of  that  city,  they  set  fire  to  tbe  palace,  and 
retired  northward.  However,  Yo-si  arrived  timoProgres^ 
enough  to  fall  upon  their  rear-guard,  wbicb  suffered  ^®  ^° 
very  much  }  and  from  this  time  the  Kin  never  dared 
to  cross  the  river  Kyang.  In  a  few  years  afterwards 
the  Chinese  emperor  submitted  to  become  tributary  to 
tbe  Kin,  and  concluded  a  peace  with  them  upon  tery 
dishonourable  terms.  This  submission,  however,  was 
of  little  avail:  for,  in  X163,  tbe  Tartars  broke  tbe 
peace,  and,  invading  tbe  southern  province  with  a  for- 
midable army,  took  tbe  city  of  Yang-cbew.  The 
king,  having  approached  tbe  river  Kyang,  near  its 
mouth,  where  it  is  widest  as  well  as  most  rapid,  com- 
manded his  troops  to  cross  it,  threatening  with  bis 
drawn  sword  to  kill  those  who  refused.  On  recei- 
ving such  an  unreasonable  command,  the  whole  ar- 
my mutinied  j  and  tbe  king  being  killed  in  tbe  be- 
ginning of  the  tumult,  tbe  army  immediately  re« 
tired.  j^ 

From  this  time  to  the  year  12 10,  nothing  remark- Tjey  ai 
able  occurs   in   the  Chinese  bistory }   but  this  year^attacke 
Jengbiz-kban,  chief  of  tbe  western  Tartars,  Jfo^j,  Jcnghb 
or  Munglsy  quarrelled  with  Yong-tsi  emperor  of  tbe  t^c  ki" 
Kin  *,  and  at  the  same  time  the  king  of  Hya,  disgusted  ^f  g^ 
at  being  refused  assistance  against  Jengbiz-kban,  threat- 
ened bim  with  an  invasion  on  tbe  west  side.     Yong-tsi 
prepared  for  bis  defence  \  but  in  121 1,  receiving  news 
that  Jengbiz-kban  was  advancing  southward  with  bis 
whole  army,  he  was  seized  with  fear,  and  made  pro-       ^ 
posals  of  peace,  wbicb  were  rejected.     In  121 2,  the  Great  1 
Mogul  generals  forced  the  great  wall}  or,  according  forced  1 
to  some  writers,  had  one  of  the  gates  treacherously  Jcngbi: 
opened  to  them,  to  tbe  north  of  Shanst  j  and  made  in-^'*^"' 
cursions  as  far  as  Peking,  the  capital  of  the  Kin  em- 
pire.    At  the  same  time  tbe  province  of  Lyau-tong 
was  almost  totally  reduced  by  several  Kitan  lords  who 
bad  joined  Jengbiz-kban  \  several  strong  places  were 
taken,  and  an  army  of  300,000  Kin  defeated  by  the 
Moguls.     In  autumn  they  laid  siege  to  the  city  of 
Tay-tong-fu  \  where,  although  the  governor  Hujaku 
fled,   yet  Jenghiz<kban  met  with  considerable  resist- 
Having  lost  a  vast  number  of  men,  and  being 
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himself  wounded  by  an  arrow,  be  was  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege  and  retire  into  Tartary  \  after  which  the  Kin 
retook  several  cities.  The  next  year,  however,  Jen- 
gbiz-kban re-entered  China}  retook  the  cities  which 
tbe  Kin  bad  reduced  tbe  year  before  \  and  overthrew 
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China,  tlieir  armieB  in  two  bk>ody  battleii,  in  one  of  which 
the  f^UDfl  was  strewed  with  dead  bodies  lor  upwards 
of  foar  leagues*    , 

The  same  year.  Yong-tsi  was  slain  by  his  general 
Hujiiku ;  and  San,  a  prince  of  the  bloody  advanced  in 
his  room.  After  this  the  Moguls,  attacking  the  em* 
pire  with  four  armies  at  once,  laid  waste  the  provinces 
ofShaosi,  Honan,  Pecheli,  and  Shan>tong.  In  1214 
Jenghiz-khan  sat  down  before  Peking  j  but  instead  of 
assaulting  the  city,  offered  terms  of  peace,  which  were 
accepted,  and  the  Moguls  retired  into  Tartary.  Af* 
ter  their  departure,  the  emperor,  leaving  hU  son  at 
Peking,  removed  his  court  to  Pyen-iyang  near  Kay* 
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Pckiag  ta-  fong-fo,  the  capital  of  Honan.     At  this  Jenghiz  khan 

kea.  being   oflknded,   immediately   sent  troops   to    besiege 

Peking.     The  city  held  out  to  the  fifth  month  of  the 

year  1215,  and  then  surrendered*     At  the  same  time 

the  Moguls  finished  the  conquest  of  Lyau-tong ;  and 

SI       the  Song  refused  to  pay  the  usual  tribute  to  the  Kin. 

SoQthem         In  1216,  Jenghiz-khan  returned  to  pursue  his  con- 

Chincie  de-qy^^^jg  ^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^n^  where  he  staid  seven  years  \ 

aeainst  the^*''^'''^  which  time  his  general  Muhuli  made  great 
progress  in  China  against  the  Kin  emperor.  He  was 
greatly  assisted  by  the  motions  of  Ning-tsong  emperor 
of  the  Song,  or  southern  China  j  who,  incensed  by  the 
frequent  perfidies  of  the  Kin,  had  declared  war  against 
them,  and  woold  hearken  to  no  terms  of  peace,  though 
very  advantageous  proposals  were  made.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  in  1220,  the  Kin,  exerting 
themselves,  raised  two  great  armies,  one  in  Shensi, 
and  the  other  in  Shan*torig.  The  former  baffled  the 
attempts  of  the  Song  and  king  of  Hya,  who  had  united 
against  them  j  but  the  latter,  though  no  fewer  than 
200,000,  were  entirely  defeated  by  Muhuli.  In  1221, 
that  officer  passed  the  Whang-ho,  and  died  after  con- 
quering several  cities. 

In  1224,  ^'*®  ^^^  emperor  died  ^  and  was  succeeded 
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stroTtthe    ^T  ^^^  ^^^  Shew,  who  made  peace  with  the  king  of 
kingdom  of  ^J^  y  hut  next  year,  that  kingdom  was 
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entirely  de- 
stroyed by  Jenghiz  khan.  In  1 226,  Oktay,  son  to 
Jenghiz-khan,  marched  into  Honan,  and  besieged  Kay- 
fongfu,  capital  of  the  Kin  empire,  but  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  into  Shensi,  where  he  took  several  cities, 
and  cut  in  pieces  an  army  of  30,000  men.  In  1 227 
Jenghiz-khan  died,  after  having  desired  bis  sons  to  de- 
mand a  passage  for  their  army  through  the  dominions 
bf  the  Song,  without  which  he  said  they  could  not  easily 
vanquish  the  Kin. 

After  the  death  of  that  great  conqueror,  the  war 
was  carried  on  with  various  Miccess ;  but  though  the 
Moguls  took  above  60  important  posts  in  the  province 
of  Shensi,  they  found  it  impossible  to  force  Ton-quan, 
which  it  behoved  them  to  do  in  order  to  penetrate  ef« 
fectually  into  Honan.  In  April  1231  they  took  the 
capital  of  Shensi,  and  defeated  the  Kin  army  which 
cantfe  to  its  relief.  Here  one  of  the  officers  desired 
Prince  Toley  to  demand  a  passage  from  the  Song 
through  the  country  of  Han-chong-t'u.  This  proposal 
Toley  communicated  to  his  brother  Oktay,  who  ap- 
proved of  it  as  being  conformable  to  the  dying  advice 
of  Jenghiz-khan.  Hereupon  Toley,  having  assembled 
all  his  forces,  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Song  generals  to 
demand  a  passage  through  their  territories.  This,  how- 
ever, they  not  only  refused,  but  put  the  messenger  to 
death )    which  so  enraged  Toley   that  be  swore   to 


make  tliem  repent  of  it,  and  was  soon  aa  good  as  his  chiaa.  ^ 
word.  He  decamped  in  August  1 231  $  and  having '  ■■  ^  ^ 
forced  the  passes,  put  to  the  sword  the  inhabitants  of  ^? 
Wba-yang  and  Fong*cliew,  two  cities  in  the  ^is^nctr|.^|^y* 
of  Hang-chong-fu.  Then  having  cut  down  rocks  to 
fill  up  deep  abysses,  and  made  roads  through  places 
almost  inaccessible,  he  came  and  besieged  the  city  of 
Hang'chong-fu  itself.  The  miserable  inhabitants  fled 
to*  the  mountains  on  his  approach,  and  more  tliaa 
ioo,coo  of  them  perished.  After  this,  Toley  divided 
his  forces,  consisting  of  30,000  horse,  into  two  bodies. 
One  of  these  went  we&twaid  to  Myen-cliew :  from 
thence,  after  opening  the  passages  of  the  mountaius, 
they  arrived  at  the  river  Kyaling,  which  runs  into 
the  great  Kyang.  This  they  crossed  on  rafts  made 
of  the  wood  of  demolished  houses ;  and  then,  march- 
ing along  its  banks,  seized  many  important  posts. 
At  last,  having  destroyed  more  than  240  citieS|  towns, 
or  fortresses,  they  returned  to  the  army.  The  second 
detachment  seized  an  important  post  in  the  mountains, 
called  Toutong^  six  or  seven  leagues  to  the  eastward 
of  Hang-cbong-fu.  On  the  other  side  Oktay  advan- 
ced, in  October,  towards  Pu  chew  a  city  of  Shansi  \ 
which  being  taken  after  a  vigorous  defence,  he  pre^ 
pared  to  pass  the  Whang-ho.  Toley,  after  surmount- 
ing incredible  difficulties,  arrived  in  Decen>ber  on  the 
borders  of  Honan,  and  made  a  show  as  if  he  designed 
to  attack  the  capital  of  the  Kin  empire.  On  his  first 
appearance  in  Honan  through  a  passage  so  little  sus- 
pected, every  body  was  filled  with  terror  and  astonish- 
ment, so  that  he  proceeded  for  some  time  without 
opposition.  At  last  the  emperor  ordered  his  generals, 
Hota,  Ilapua,  and  others,  to  march  against  the  enemy. 
Toley  boldly  attacked  tbem^  but  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire, which  be  did  in  good  order.  Hota  was  for  pur- 
suing him,  saying  that  the  Mogul  army  did  not  exceed 
30,000  men,  and  that  they  seemed  not  to  have  eaten 
any  thing  for  two  or  three  days.  Ilapua,  however, 
was  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  being 
so  hastv,  as  the  Moguls  were  enclosed  between  the 
rivers  Han  and  Whang-ho,  so  that  they  could  not 
escape.  This  negligence  they  soon  had  occasion  to  re- 
pent of:  for  Toley,  by  a  stratagem,  made  himself  ma- 
ster of  their  heavy  baggage  >  which  accident  obliged 
them  to  retire  to  Tang-chew.  From  thence  they  sent 
a  messenger  to  acquaint  the  emperor  that  they  had 
gained  the  battle,  but  concealed  the  loss  of  their  bag- 
gage. This  good  news  filled  the  court  with  joy  \  and 
the  people  who  had  retired  into  the  capital  for  its  de* 
fence,  left  it  again,  and  went  into  the  country :  but, 
ill  a  few  days  after,  the  vanguard  of  the  Moguls,  who 
had  been  sent  by  the  emperor  Oktay,  appeared  ia  the 
field,  and  carried  off  a  great  number  of  those  that  had 
quitted  tlie  city.  ,5 

In  January   1232,  Oktay  passing  the  Whs ng-ho|  Capita!  of 
encamped  in  the  diUrict  of  Kay-fongfu,  capital  of  the^l>^^^" 
Kin  empire,  and  sent  his  general  Suputay  to  besiege  ^^"P'^^  ^^' 
the  city.     At  that  time  the  place  was  near  30  miles ''^^"^  * 
in  circumference  \  but  having  only  40,000  soldiers  to 
defend  it,  as  many  more  from  the  neighbouring  cities, 
and  20,000  peasants,  were  ordered  into  it ;  while  the 
emperor  published  an  affecting  declaration,  animal ing 
the  people  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity.     Oktay, 
having  heard   with  joy  of  Toley^s  entrance  into  Ho- 
nan, ordered  him  to  send  succours  to  Suputay*     On 
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Cfaiiia.     the   other   hand,    the  Kin    generals   advanced   with 
'       V    — '  150,000  men   to  relieve  the  cityj  but  being  obliged 
to  divide  their  forces,  in  order  to  avoid  in  part  the 
great  road,   which  Toley  had   ebstrocted   with  trees, 
tbey  were  attacked  by  the  prince  at  a  disadvantage, 
and,  after  a  faint  resistance,  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, and  the  loss  of  both  their  generals,  one  killed  and 
the  other  taken.     The  emperor  now  ordered  the  army 
at  Tong-quan  and  other  fortified  places  to  march  to 
the  relief  of  Kay-fong*fa.     They   assembled   accord- 
ing'y^   (o   ^bc  number  of  110,000   foot   and    15,000 
horse  j  and  were  followed  by  vast  numbers  of  people, 
who  expected  by  their  means  to  be  protected  from  the 
enemy.     But  many  of  these  troops  having'  deserted, 
and  the  rest  beiag  enfeebled  by  the  fatigues  of  their 
march,  they  dispersed  on  the  approach  of  their  pur- 
fiuers,  who  killed  ail  they  found  in  the  highways.     Af- 
ter this  the  Moguls  took  Tong-quan  and  some  other 
considerable  posts  j  but  were  obliged  to  raise  the  sieges 
of  Qoey-te-fu  and  Loyang  by  the  bravery  of  the  go- 
vernors.    Kyang-shin,  governor  of  Loyang,  had  only 
3  or  4000  soldiers  under  him,  while  his  enemies  were 
30,000  strong.     He  placed  his  worst  soldiers  on  the 
walls,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  400  brave  men  j 
whom  he  ordered  to  go  naked,  and  whom  he  led  to 
all  dangerous  attacks.     He  invented  engines  to  cast 
large   stones,   which  required  but  few  hands   to  play 
them,  and  aimed  so  true  as  to  hit  at  1 00  paces  dis- 
tance.    When  their  arrows  failed,  he  cot  those  shot 
hy  the  enemy  into   four  pieces  j  pointed  them  with 
pieces  of  brass  coin  ;  and  discharged  them  from  wooden 
tubes  with  as  much  force  as  bullets  are  from  a  musket. 
Thus  he  harassed  the  Moguls  for  three  months  so  grie- 
vously, that  they  were  obliged,  notwithstanding  their 
^7        onmbers,  to  absmdon  the  enterprise. 
Brarery  of       Oktay,  at  last,  notwithstanding  his  successes,  resol- 
the-ie-       Ted  to  return  to  Tartary  j  and  ofiPered  the  Kin  empe- 
''^^  ror  peace^   provided  he  became  tributary,   and  deli- 

vered up  to  him  27  families  which  he  named.  These 
o&rs  were  very  agreeable  to  the  emperor  ^  but  Supu- 
tay,  taking  00  notice  of  the  treaty,  pushed  on  the 
aifge  of  the  capital  with  more  vigour  than  ever.  By 
the  help  of  the  Chinese  slaves  in  bis  army,  the  Mogul 
general  soon  filled  the  ditch  ;  but  all  his  efforts  seem- 
ed only  to  inspire  the  besieged  with  new  vigour.  The 
Moguls  at  that  time  made  use  of  artillery,  but  were 
unable  to  make  the  least  impression  upon  the  city  walls. 
They  raised  walls  round  those  they  besieged,  which 
they  fortified  with  ditches,  towers,  and  battlements. 
They  proceeded  also  to  sap  the  walls  of  the  city ;  but 
were  very  much  annoyed  by  the  artillery  of  the  besie- 
ged, especially  by  their  bombs,  which  sinking  into  the 
galleries,  and  bursting  under  ground,  made  great  ha- 
vock  among  the  miners.  For  16  da^s  and  nights  the 
attacks  continued  without  intermission  *,  during  which 
time  an  incredible  number  of  then  perished  on  both 
18  sides  ^  at  length,  Suputay,  finding  that  he  could  not 
Peace  eon-  take  the  city,  withdrew  his  troops,  under  pretence  of 
eluded;  conferences  being  on  foot.  Soon  after  the  plague  be- 
gan in  Kay-fong-fu;  and  raged  with  such  violence, 
that,  in  50  days,  900,000  biers  were  carried  out,  be- 
sides a  vast  multitude  of  the  poorer  sort,  who  could  not 

ap        afford  any. 
and  bro-         In  a  short  time  two  unlucky  accidents  occasioned 
^^^  a  renewal  of  the  war ;  which  now  pat  an  end  to  the 
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empire  of  the  Kin.     Gan-yong,  a  young  Mogul  lord,     cbi 
having   assumed    the    governlnent   of  some   cities   in  '  '     \ 
Kyang-nan,  and  killed  the  officer  sent  to  take  posses- 
sion of  them,  declared  for  the  Kin*      The  emperor 
unwarily  took  Gan-yong  into  his  service,   and  gave 
him  the  title  of  prince.     Upon  this  Oktay  sent  an  en« 
voy,  attended  by  30  other  persons,  to  inquire  into  the 
affair  ^  but  the  Kin  officers  killed  them  all,  without 
being  punished  by  the  emperor.     Suputay,  having  in* 
formed  his  master  of  all  these  proceedings,  was  or* 
dered  to  continue  the  war  in  Honam     Sbew-fu  now 
commanded  his  officers  to  nnite  their  troops  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital  j  but  before  his  orders  could  be 
obeyed,  they  were  attacked  and  defeated,  one  after 
another,  by  the  Moguls.     This  obliged  him  to  raise 
soldiers  from  among  the  peasants,  for  whose  subsistence 
the  people  were  taxed  iVths  of  the  rice  they  possessed. 
The  city  began  now  to  be  distressed  for  waot  of  provi- 
sions f  and  as  it  was  but  in  a  bad  posture  of  defence, 
the  emperor  marched  with  an  army  against  die  Moguls.       y. 
His  expedition  proved  unfortunate ;  for,  sending  part  Capita 
of  his  army  to  besiege  a  city  called  Whf'chew^  it  was  ^S^°  ^ 
totally  cut  in  pieces,  and  Suputay  a  second  time  sat'*'^    ' 
down  before  the  capital.  ^^ 

On  hearing  this  bad  news,  the  emperor  repassed  the  and  ul 
Whang-ho,  and  retired  to  Quey-te^fu.  Here  he  had 
not  been  leng  before  the  capital  was  delivered  up  by 
treachery,  and  Suputay  pot  all  the  males  of  the  iape- 
rial  race  to  death  \  but,  by  the  express  command  of 
Oktay,  spared  the  inhabitsnts,  who  are  said  to  haTe 
amounted  to  1,400,000  families.  After  this  disaster, 
the  unhappy  monarch  left  his  troops  at  Qoey-te-fo, 
and  retired  to  Juning-fu,  a  city  in  the  southern  part 
of  Honan,  attended  only  by  400  persons.  Here  the  siege  o 
distance  of  tlie  Moguls  made  him  think  of  living  at  Juning< 
ease  \  but  while  he  flattered  himself  with  these  vain 
hopes,  the  enemy's  army  arrived  before  the  city  and 
invested  it.  The  garrison  were  terrified  at  their  ap- 
proach \  but  were  encouraged  by  the  emperor,  and  bis 
brave  general  Hn-eye-hu,  to  hold  out  to  the  last.  As 
there  was  not  in  tlie  city  a  sufficient  number  of  men, 
the  women,  dressed  in  men^s  clothes,  were  employed 
to  carry  wood,  stones,  and  other  necessary  materials  to 
the  walls.  All  their  efforts,  however,  were  ineffec- 
tual. They  were  reduced  to  such  extremities,  that 
for  three  months  they  fed  on  human  flesh  \  killing  the 
old  and  feeble,  as  well  as  many  prisoners,  for  food. 
This  being  known  to  the  Moguls,  they  made  a  gene- 
ral assault  in  January  1234.  The  attack  continued 
from  morning  till  night  \  but  at  last  the  assailants  were 
repulsed.  In  this  action,  however,  the  Kin  lost  all 
their  best  officers ;  upon  which  the  emperor  resigned 
the  crown  to  Cheng-lin  a  prince  of  the  blood.  Next 
morning,  while  the  ceremony  of  investing  the  new  em- 
peror was  performing,  the  enemy  mounted  the  south 
walls,  which  were  defended  only  by  200  men;  and 
the  south  gate  being  at  the  same  time  abandoned,  the 
whole  army  broke  in.  Tbey  were  opposed^  however, 
hy  Hu-sye-hu)  who,  with  looo  soldiers,  continued  to  .^ 
fight  with  amazing  intrepidity.  In  the  mean  timeunhapp 
Sbew-fu,  seeing  every  thing  irreparably  lost,  lodged  fate  of  t 
the  seal  of  the  empire  in  a  house  \  and  then  causing  ®^P^^*' 
sheaves  of  straw  to  be  set  round  it,  ordered  it  to  be  set 
on  fire  as  soon  as  be  was  dead.  After  giving  this  or- 
der he  hanged  himself,  and  his  commands  were  exe- 
cuted 
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CDted  hj  bi8  domeotfcf^.  Hs-sje-ba,  who  ttill  con- 
limiad  fighting  wkb  grett  bniTerjr,  no  seooer  beard 
of  the  tragical  death  of  the  emperor,  tlran  be  drowii- 
ed  biiqsolf  in  the  m^r  Ju  ;  as  cKd  also  500  of  his  most 
rtsokK€  soldkrs.  Tlie  6am<e  day  the  new  emperor, 
Cbeng-Hn,  was  slain  id  a  tvmult ;  arrd  tbtfis  an  end 
vfu$  pat  to  the  dominion  ol'  the  Kin  Tartars  in 
Chioii* 

The  mnpire  of  China  was  ncfw  to  be  sbared  beiweeii 
the  Songi  or  sentbern  Chinese,  and  the  Mogu-N.  It 
bad  been  ag«<eed  upon,  that  the  province  ef  Honan 
tbouhi  be  delivertd  u^  to  the  Hong  as  soon  as  the  war 
was  finished.  Bnt  ihty^  wHboot  waiting  for  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term,  or  giving  Oktaf  notice  of  their 
proceedings,  intfodooed  their  troops  rate  Kaj-fong-fn, 
Lo*yang,  itnd  ether  considerBbie  cities.  On  this  the 
Mogn^  general  resolved  to  attack  them  ^  and  repassing 
the  whang-bo,  eat  in  pieces  part  of  the  garrison  of 
Lo-yang,  wbtle  they  were  oot  in  search  of  provisions. 
The  garrison  of  Kay-fong-fu  likewise  abandoned  that 
pUce;  and  the  Song  emperor  degraded  the  officers 
wbe  bad  been  guihy  of  those  irregularities,  sendin|[ 
Mnbftssadors  to  Oktay,  at  the  same  tnne,  to  desire  a 
continnaoee  ef  the  peace.  What  Oktay^s  answer  was 
we  are  net  told,  bnt  the  event  sborred  that  he  wa^  not 
well  pleased  }  for,  in  1235,  he  ordered  his  second  son 
Prince  Kolovan,  and  his  general  Cbabay,  to  attack 
the  Seng  in  Se-cliwen,  while  ethers  marched  towards 
the  borders  ef  Kyang-nan.. 

In  1236,  the  Moguls  made  great  progress  in  the 
province  of  Hoqnatng,  where  they  took  several  cities, 
and  pat  vast*  nombers  to  the  sword.  This  year  they 
introduced  paper  or  silk  money,  which  had  formerly 
been  n^ed  by  Cbang-tsong,  sixth  en>peror  of  the  Kin. 
Prince  Kotovan  forced  the  passages  into  the  district  of 
Hang-chong-fu  in  the  province  of  Sbensi,  which  be 
entered  with,  an  army  of  500,000  men.  Here  a  ter- 
rible battle  was  fonght  between  the  vast  army  of  the 
Mognls  and  the  Gfamsese  troops,  who  bad  been  driven 
from-  the  passages  they  defended*  The  latter  consisted 
only  of  10,000  horse  and  foot,  wbe  were  almost  en- 
tirely cot  off  J  and  the  Mognls  lost  such  a  number  of 
men,  that  the  blood  is  said  to  bave  run  fat  two  leagues 
together.  After  this  victory  the  Moguls  entered  Se^ 
cbwen,  which  ibey  almost  entirely  reduced,  commit- 
ting such  barbarities/  that,  in  one  city,  40,000  people 
ebose  rather  to  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives  than  sub- 
mit to  socb  cruel  conquerors. 

In  1237,  the  Moguls  received  a  considerable  check 
before  the  city  of  Gantong  in  Kyang-nan,.  the  siege  of 
which  they  were  obliged  to  raise  with  loss.  In  1 238, 
they  besieged  Lu-chuw,  another  city  in  the  same  pro- 
vince. They  surrounded  it  with  a  rampart  of  earth 
and  a  double  ditch  )  but  the  Chinese  general  ordered 
their  intrenehments  to  be  filled  with  immense  quanti- 
ties of  herbs  steeped  in  oil,  and  then  set  on  fire,  while 
he  shot  stones  upon  them  from  a  tower  seven  stories 
high.  At  the  same  time  a  vigorous  sally  was  made  ; 
and  the  Mognl  army  being  thrown  into  the  ntmost 
disorder,  were  obliged  finallj  to  abandon  the  siege, 
and  retire  northwards. 

In  1 239,  these  barbarians  were  opposed  by  a  gene- 
ral called  Meng-kong,  with  great  success ;  who,  this 
and  the  following  year,  gained  great  honour  by  his 
exploits.     While  he  Uved,  the  Moguls  were  never 


nb)e  te  make  any  considerable  progress ;  but  bis  death,     China. 
in  ^246,  proved  of  the  greatest  detriment  to  the  Chi- ' 
nese  affiitrs :  and  soon  after,  the  Tartars  renewed  the 
war  with  more  vigour  and   success    than    ever.      In 
1255,  tbey  re-entered  the  province  of  Se-chwen;  but 
still  met  whh  vigoious  opposition  in  this  quarter,  be- 
cause fbe  Chinese  took  care  to  have  Se-chwen  fbrnish- 
ed  with  good  troops  and  generals.     Hiongh  they  were 
always  beaten,  being  greatly  inferior   in    number  to 
their  enemies,  yet  tln»y  generally  retook  the  cities  the 
Moguls  had  reduced,   as   the   latter  were  commonly 
obliged  to  wttKdraw  for  want  of  provisions  and  fo^ 
rage.     In  1259  ^^T  undertook  the  siege  of  Ho^chcw,  gj^g^  ^f 
a  strong  city  to  the  west  of  Peking,  defended  hy  Vang-  Uo-chew. 
kyen,  a  very  able  officer,  who  commanded  a  numerous 
garrison.     The  siege  continued  from  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary till  Augcrst  f  dnring  which   time  the  Moguls 
lost  an  immense  number  of  men.     On  the  zoth  of  Au- 
gust they  made  a  general  assault  in  the  night.     They 
monnted  the   walls  before  the   governor  bad   intelli- 
gence 'f  but  wei'e  soon^  attacked  by  him  with  the  ut- 
most fury.     The  MoguJ  emperor,  Meng-ko,  himself 
came  to  the  scalade ;  but  bis  presence  was  not  suffi-       ^ 
cient  to  overcome  the  valour  of  Vang-kyen.     At  the  i^j^gui,  ^^. 
same   time  the   scaling-ladders   of  the  Moguls   were  feated,  and 
blown  down  by  a  storm  }  npon  which  a  terrible  slaugb-  their  eaipe. 
ter  ensned,  and  amongst  the  rest  fell  the  emperor  him-'**''^^*^*. 
self.     Upon  this  disaster  the  Mogul  generals  agreed  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  retired  towards  Shen-si. 

On  the  death  of  Meng  ko,  Hupilay,  or  Knblay 
Khan,  who  succeeded  him,  laid  siege  to  Vu-chang-fu, 
a  city  not  far  distant  from  the  capital  of  the  Song  em- 
pire. 

At  this  the  emperor  being  greatly  alarmed,  distri- 
buted immense  sums  among  his  troops ;  and,  having 
raised  a  formidable  army,  marclied  to  the  relief  of  Vu- 
chang-ftt.  Unfortunately  the  command  of  this  army 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  Kya-tse^tau,  a  man  with- 
out either  courage  or  experience  in  war.  He  was  be- 
sides very  vain  and  vindictive  in  bis  temper;  often 
using  the  best  officers  ill,  and  entirely  overlooking 
their  merit,  which  caused  many  of  them  to  go  over  to 
the  Moguls.  The  siege  of  Vu-chang-fu  was  commen- 
ced, and  had  continued  a  considerable  time,  when 
Kya-tse  tan,  afraid  of  its  being  lost,  and  at  the  same  * 

time  not  daring  to  take  any  efiectual  step  for  its  relief, 
made  proposals  of  peace.  A  treaty  was  accordingly 
concluded,  by  which  Kya-tse-tau  engaged  to  pay  an 
annual  tribbte  of  about  50,0001.  in  silver  and  as  much 
in  silk ;  acknowledging  likewise  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Moguls  over  the  Song  empire.  In  consequence  of  this 
treaty,  the  Moguls  retreated  after  the  boundaries  of 
the  two  empires  had  been  fixed,  and  repassed  the  Ky- 
ang  'j  but  1 70  of  them  having  staid  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  were  put  to  death  by  Kya-tse-tau.  ^^ 

This  wicked   minister   totally  concealed   from  the '^^^«*cherjr 
emperor  bis  having  made  such  a  shameful  treaty  with*^*  ^¥". 
the  Moguls*,  and  the  170  soldiers  massacred  by  bis "^ """' 
order,  gave  occasion  to  a  report  that  the  enemy  had 
been  defeated  ;  so  that  the  Song  court  believed  that 
they  bad  been  compelled  to  retreat  by  the  superior 
valour  and  wisdom  of  Kya-tse-tau.     Tnis  proved  the 
ruin  of  the  empire ;  for,  in  1260,  the  Mogul  emperor 
sent  Hanking  to  the  Chinese  court  to  execute  the  trea- 
ty according  to  the  terms  agreed  on  with  Kya*tse-tan. 
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Cliiiia.  Tbe  muuster,  «beiidiog  the  anriTal  of  thk  envojr,  Im- 
prisoned  him  netr  NftnluDg  ^  and  took  all  possible  care 
that  neiiber  Hupilay,  nor  Li-taoog  the  Chinese  empe- 
ror, should ^ver  bear  any  thing  of  bio). 

It  ivas  impossible  such  unparalleled  conduct  could 
fail  to  produce  a  new  war.  Hopilay^s  courtiers  in- 
cessantly presped  him  to  revenge  himself  on  tbe  Song 
for  their  treacherous  behavioor }  and  he  soon  publish- 
ed a  manifesto  against  them,  which  was  followed  by 
a  renewal  of  hostilitiea  in  j  268.  The  Mogul  army 
amounted  to  300^000  men  ^  but  notwithstanding  their 
oombersy  little  progress  was  road^  till  tbe  year  1271. 
Syan-yang  and  Fan-ching,  cities  in  the  province  of 
Se-cbewy  had  been  besieged  for  a  long  time  ineflPec* 
tually  ^  i>ut  this  year  an  Igur  lord  advised  Hupilay  to 
send  for  severe^  of  those  engineers  out  of  the  west,  who 
knew  bow  to  cast  stones  of  150  pounds  weight  out  of 
their  engines,  which  made  boles  of  seven  or  eight  feet 
wide  in  tbe  strongest  walls.  Two  of  these  engineers 
were  accordingly  sent  for  \  and  after  giving  a  speci- 
men of  their  art  before  Hupilay,  were  sent  to  the  ar- 
my in  1 273*  In  the  beginning  qf  1273  they  planted 
their  engines  against  the  city  of  Fan-ching,  and  pre- 
sently made  a  breach  in  the  walls.  After  a  bloody 
conflict  the  suburbs  were  taken  \  and  soon  after  the 
Moguls  made  themselves  roasters  of  the  walls  and  gates 
of  the  city.  Nevertheless,  a  Chinese  officer,  with  on- 
ly 100  soldiers,  resolved  to  fight  from  street  to  street. 
This  he  did  for  a  long  time  with  the  greatest  obstina- 
cy, killing  vast  numbers  of  (be  Moguls  j  and  both 
parties  are  said  to  have  been  so  mnch  overcome  with 
thirst,  that  they  drank  human  blood  to  quench  it. 
The  Chinese  set  fire  to  the  houses,  that  the  great 
beams,  falling  down,  might  embarrass  the  way  of  their 
.pursuers  ^  but  at  last,  being  quite  wearied  out,  and  fill- 
ed with  despair,  they  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives. 
•After  the  taking  of  Fan-ching,  all  the  materials  which 
had  served  at  the  siege  were  transported  to  Seyen- 
yang.  The  two  engineers  posted  themselves  against  a 
wooden  retreacbroent  raised  on  the  ramparts.  This 
they  quickly  demoli^ed  \  and  the  besieged  were  so  in- 
timidated by  tlie  noise  and  havock  made  by  the  stones 
cast  from  these  terrible  engines,  that  they  immediately 
surrendered. 

In  1274,  Pe-ycn,  an  officer  of  great  valour,  and  en- 
dowed with  many  other  good  qualities,  was  promoted 
to  the  command  of  the  Mogul  army.  His  first  ex* 
ploits  were  the  taking  of  two  strong  cities  >  after 
which  he  passed  tbe  great  river  Ky-aog,  defeated  the 
Song  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Vu-chang-fu.  This  city 
WAS  soon  intimidated  into  a  surrender ;  and  Pe-yen, 
by  restfaining  the  barbarity  of  his  soldiers,  whom  he 
would  not  allow  to  hurt  any  body,  soon  gained  the 
hearts  of  tbe  Chinese  so  much,  that  several  eities  sur- 
rendered to  him  on  the  first  summons.  In  the  mean 
time  the  treacherous  Kyat«e*tau,  who  was  sent  to  op- 
pose  Fe-yen,  ivas  not  ashamed  to  propose  peace  on  the 
terms  be  had  formerly  concluded  with  Hupilay  \  bot 
those  being  rejected,  he  vras  obliged  at  length  to  cnme 
to  an  engagement.  In  this  he  was  defeated,  and  Pe- 
yen  continutd  his  <>onqupsts  with  great  rapidity.  Ha- 
ving taken  the  city  of  Nanking,  and  liome  others,  he 
jnarched  towards  Hang-chew-fu,  the  capiul  of  the 
Song  empire.  Peace  was  now  again  proposed,  but 
ejected  by  tbe  Mogul  general  \  and  at  last  tbe  em- 
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press  was  constrained  to  pat  herself,  with  her  ton,  then  cb 
an  infant,  into  tbe  bands  of  Pe-yen,  who  immediately  ^"■— ' 
sent  them  to  Hupilay. 

The  submission  of  tbe  empress  did  not  yet  put  an 
end  to  tbe  war.  Many  of  the  chief  officers  swore  to 
do  their  utmost  to  rescue  her  from  tbe  hands  of  her 
enemies.  In  consequence  of  this  resolution  they  dis- 
tributed their  money  among  tbe  soldiers,  and  soon 
got  together  an  army  of  40,000  men.  Thb  army  at- 
tacked the  city  where  the  young  emperor  Kong- 
tsong  was  lodged,  but  without  success^  after  which, 
and  several  other  vain  attempts,  they  raised  one  of 
his  brothers  to  the  throne,  who  then  took  upon  him 
the  name  of  Twon-tsong.  He  was  but  nine  years  of 
age  when  he  was  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and 
enjoyed  it  but  a  very  short  time.  In  1277  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 
great  danger  of  perishing,  by  reason  of  tbe  ship  on 
board  which  he  then  was  being  cast  away.  Tbe  poor 
prince  fell  into  the  water,  and  was  taken  up  half  dead 
with  the  fright.  A  great  part  of  his  troops  perished 
at  that  time,  and  he  soon  after  made  offers  of  submis- 
sion to  Hupilay.  These,  however,  were  not  accept- 
ed ',  for,  in  1 278,  the  unhappy  Twoo-tsonff  was  obli- 
ged to  retire  into  a  little  desert  island  on  the  coast  of 
Qoang-tong,  where  he  died  in  the  iltb  year  of  his 
age. 

Notwithstanding  the  progress  of  the  Moguls,  vast  d2m< 
territories  still  remained  to  be  subdued  before  tbeyofthi 
could  become  masters  of  all  the  Chinese  empire.  Onempii 
the  death  of  Twon-tsong,  therefore,  the  mandarins 
raised  to  the  throne  his  brother,  named  Te-ping,  at 
that  time  bot  eight  years  of  age.  His  army  consisted 
of  no  fewer  than  200,000  men  \  but  being  utterly  void 
of  discipline,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war, 
they  were  defeated  by  20,000  Mogul  troops.  Nor 
was  the  fleet  more  successful  y  for  being  pot  in  confu- 
sion by  that  of  the  Moguls,  and  the  emperor  in  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  their  hands,  one  of  tbe  officers  ta- 
king him  on  his  shoulders,  jumped  with  him  into  the 
sea,  where  they  were  both  drowned.  Most  of  the 
mandarins  followed  this  example,  as  did  also  the  em- 
press and  minister,  aU  the  ladies  and  maids  of  honour, 
and  multitudes  of  others,  insomuch  that  100,000  peo- 
ple are  thopglit  to  have  perished  on  that  day.  Thus 
ended  the  Chinese  race  of  emperors ;  and  the  Mogul 
dynasty,  known  by  the  name  of  Ywen^  commenced. 

Though  no  race  of  men  that  ever  existed  wercReip 
more  remarkable  for  cruelty  and  barbarity  than  the  Ilnpi 
Moguls  'f  yet  it  doth  not  appear  that  the  emperors  of 
the  Ywen  dynasty  were  in  any  respect  worse  than 
their  predtcessors.  On  the  contrary,  Hupilay,  by  the 
Chinese  called  SAi-isu,  found  the  way  of  reconciling 
tbe  people  to  his  government,  and  even  of  endearing 
himself  to  them  so  much,  that  the  reign  of  his  family 
is  to  this  day  stiled  by  the  Chinese /^r  W^^  ^overii- 
ment  This  Ite  accomplished  by  keeping  as  close  as 
possible  to  their  ancient  laws  and  customs,  by  his  mild 
and  just  government,  and  by  his  regard  for  their 
learned  men.  He  was  indeed  ashamed  of  tlie  igno- 
rance and  barbarity  of  his  Mogul  subjects,  when  com- 
pared with  the  Chinese.  The  whole  knowledge  of  the 
/ormer  was  summed  up  in  their  skill  in  managing  their 
arms  and  horses,  being  perfectly  destitute  of  every  art 
or  science,  or  even  of  the  knowledge  of  letters.  In 
1269,  he  bad  caused  the  Mogul  ckarnctcfs  to  be  con- 
trived 
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trired.  la  1 280,  he  caused  toim  matheouiticiuit  leurch 
fbr  the  searce  of  the  river  Whang-ho,  which  at  that 
time  was  luknowD  to  the  Chinese  themselves.  lo  foar 
months  time  they  arrived  in  the  coantrj  where  it  rises, 
and  made  a  map  of  it,  which  thej  presented  to  his  ma- 
jesty. The  same  year  a  treatise  on  astronomy  was 
published  by  hb  order;  and,  in  1282,  he  ordered  the 
learned  men  to  repair  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  to 
examine  the  state  of  literature,  and  take  measures  for 
its  advancement. 

At  his  first  accession  to  the  crown  he  fixed  his  resi« 
dence  at  Tay-ywen*fu,  the  capital  of  Shensi;  but 
thought  proper  afterwards  to  remove  it  to  Peking. 
Here,  being  informed  that  the  barks  which  brought 
to  court  the  tribute  of  the  southern  provinces,  or  car- 
ried on  the  trade  of  the  empire,  were  obliged  to  come 
by  sea,  and  often  suffered  shipwreck,  he  caused  that 
celebrated  canal  to  be  made,  which  is  at  present  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  Chinese  empirei  being  300 
leagues  in  length.  By  this  canal  above  9000  imperial 
barks  transport  with  ease,  aod  at  small  expence ,  the 
tribute  of  grain,  rice,  silk,  &c.  which  is  annually  paid 
to  the  court.  In  the  third  year  of  bis  reign,  obi-tsu 
formed  a  design  of  reducing  the  islands  of  Japan,  and 
the  kingdoms  of  Tonquin  and  Cochin*cbina.  Both 
these  enterprises  ended  unfortunately,  but  the  first  re- 
markably so ;  for  of  100,000  persons  employed  in  it, 
only  four  or  five  escaped  with  the  melancholy  news  of 
the'  destruction  of  the  rest,  who  all  perished  by  ship- 
wrtek.  Shi-tsu  reigned  15  years,  died  in  the  80th  year 
of  bis  age,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  grandson.  The 
throne  continued  in  the  Ywen  family  to  the  year  T367, 
^  when  Shun-ti,  the  last  of  that  dynasty,  was  driven  out 
Megnlsdri^bf  a  Chinese  named  Cliu.  During  this  period  the 
vcaoet.  Tartars  had  become  enervated  by  long  prosperity; 
and  the  Chinese  had  been  roused  into  valour  by  their 
subjection.  Shun-ti,  the  reigning  prince,  was  quite 
sunk  in  sloth  and  debauchery ;  and  the  empire,  besides, 
4C  was  oppressed  by  a  wicked  minister  named  Ama.  In 
Ciplclu  of  June  1355,  Chu,  a  Chinese  of  mean  extraction,  and 
head  of  a  small  party,  set  out  from  How-chew,  passed 
the  Kyan^,  and  took  Tayping.  He  then  associated 
himself  with  some  other  malcontents,  at  the  head  of 
whom  he  reduced  the  town  of  Tu-chew,  in  Kyang- 
nan.  Soon  after  he  made  himself  master  of  Nanking, 
having  defeated  the  Moguls  who  came  to  its  relief.  In 
December  1356,  he  was  able  to  raise  100,000  men, 
at  the  head  of  whom  he  took  the  city  of  U- chew,  in 
the  east  borders  of  Qoang-si ;  and  here,  assembling  his 
generals,  it  was  resolved  neither  to  commit  slaughter 
nor  to  plunder.  The  most  formidable  enemy  he  had 
to  deal  with  was  CAen-yew-fyang^  styled,  **  emperor  of 
the  Han/*  This  man  being  grieved  at  the  progress 
made  by  Chu,  equipped  a  fleet,  and  raised  a  formida- 
ble army,  in  order  to  reduce  Nan-chang*fu,  a  city  of 
of  Kyang*si,  which  his  antagonist  had  made  himself 
master  of.  The  governor,  however,  found  means  to 
inform  Chu  of  his  danger;  upon  which  that  chief 
caused  a  fleet  to  be  fitted  out  at  Nanking,  in  which 
he  embarked  200,000  soldiers.  As  soon  as  Chen-yew- 
lyang  was  informed  of  his  enemy^s  approach,  he  raised 
the  siege  of  Nan-cbang-fu,  and  gave  orders  for  at- 
tacking Chu*s  naval  force.  An  engagement  ensued 
between  a  part  of  the  fleets,  in  which  Ciiu  proved 
▼ictorious)  and  next  day,  all  the  squadrons  having 
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jotoed  in  order  to  come  to  a  general  engagement,  chiaa. 
Chu  gained  a  second  victory,  and  burnt  x  00  of  the  <  ■  ^  ■>> 
«oemj*s  vessels.  A  third  and  fourth  enngement  hap- 
pened, in  both  which  Chu  gained  the  victorj; ;  and  m 
the  last,  Chen-yew-lyang  himself  was  killed,  hia  son 
taken  prisooer,  and  his  generals  obliged  to  surrender 
themselves,  with  all  their  fercea  and  vessels.  .5 

In  January  1364,  Chn^s*  generals  proposed  to  pro- He  U  ac- 
claim him  emperor  I  but  this  he  declined,  and  at  first  claimed    • 
contented  himself  with  the  title  of  kinff  of  U.     In^^S  <'^^' 
February  he  made  himself  master  of  Vn-chang-fu, 
capital  of  Hinquanff :   where,  with  his  nsoal  huma- 
nity, he  relieved  those  in  distress,  encouraged  the 
literati,  and  would  allow  his  troops  neither  to  plunder 
nor  destroy.     This  wise  conduct  procured  biro  an 
easy  conquest  both  of  Kyang-si  and  Hu>quang.     The 
Chinese  submitted  to  him  in  crowds,  and  professed  the 
greatest  veneration  and  respect  foi^his  person  and  go- 
Tcmmcnt. 

All  this  time  8hnn-ti,  with  an  unaccountable  negli- 
gence, never  thought  of  exerting  himself  against  Chu, 
but  continued  to  employ  his  forces  against  the  rebels 
who  bad  taken  up  arms  in  various  parts  of  the  empire ; 
so  that  Chu  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  assume  the      ^j 
title  of  emperor.    This  he  chose  to  do  at  Nanking  on  Bccomet 
the  first  day  of  the  year  1368.     After  this  his  troops  emperor  of 
entered  the  province  of  Honan,  which  they  presently  ^hisa. 
reduced.      In  the  third  month,   Chu,  who  bad  now 
taken  the  title  of  Humg^vu  or  T^jr-ZJir,  reduced  the 
fortress  of  Tong*quan  ;  after  which  his  troops  entered 
Fecheli  from  Honan  on  the  one  side,  and  Shang-tong 
on  the  other.     Here  his  generals  defeated  and  killed 
one  of  Shun-ti's  officers ;  after  which  they  took  the 
city  of  Tong-chew,  and  then  prepared  to  attack  the 
capital,  from  which  they  were  now  but  x  2  miles  distant.  . 
On  their  approach  the  emperor  fled  with  all  his  family 
beyond  the  great  wall,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  dy-       ^3 
nasty  of  Ywen.     In  1370  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  Mogala 
by  his  son,  whom  the  successor  of  Hong-vu  drove  be-  driven  be- 
yond the  Kobi  or  Great  Desert,  which  wparates  Chi.3|'>"<l  ^« 
na  from  Tartary.     They  continued  their  incursions,  ^"^'^ 
however,  for  many  years ;  nor  did  they  cease  their  at-    * 
tempts  till  1583,  when  vast  numbers  of  them  were  Cut 
in  pieces  by  the  Chincf^e  troops.  ^^ 

The  3i9t  dynasty  of  Chinese  emperors,  founded  in  China  a- 
1368  by  Cbu,  continued  till  the  year  1644,  when  theyS«>"  <^0R- 
were  again  expelled  by  the  Tartars.  The  last  Chinese  ?^e  Xart^ 
emperor  was  named  Whay-tsong,  and  aKended  tlie^^^ 
throne  in  1628.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  the  scien- 
ces, and  a  favourer  of  the  Christians ;  though  much 
addicted  to  the  superstitions  of  the  Bonxes.  He 
found  himself  engsged  in  a  war  with  the  Tartars,  and 
a  number  of  rebels  in  different  provinces.  That  be 
might  more  effectually  suppress  the  latter,  he  resolved 
to  make  peace  with  the  former;  and  for  that  end  sent 
one  of  his  generals,  named  Ywen^  into  Tartary,  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  with  full  power  to  negotiate  a 
peace ;  but  that  traitor  made  one  upon  such  shameful 
terms,  that  the  emperor  refused  to  ratify  it.  Ywen, 
in  order  to  oblige^ his  roaster  to  comply  with  the  ternifi 
made  by  himself,  poisoned  his*  be»t  and  most  faithful 
general,  named  A/dm-em-ibfsg :  and  then  desired  the 
Tartars  to  march  directly  to  Peking,  by  a  road  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  be  took  with  bis  army.  This 
they  accordingly  did,  and  laid  siege  to  tbe  capiul. 
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Ywen  ivas  ordered  to  come  to  Its  relief  ^  bat,  on  his 
arrival,  was  put  to  tbe  torture  and  strangled  j  of  which 
the  Tartars  were  no  sooner  informed,  than  they  raised 
the  siege,  and  returned  to  their  own  country,  in  1636, 
the  rebels  above  mentioned  composed  four  great  ar- 
mies, commanded  by  as  many  generals ;  which,  how- 
ever, were  soon  reduced  to  two,  commanded  by  Li 
and  Chang.  These  agreed  to  divide  the  empire  be- 
tween them  }  Chang  taking  tbe  western  provinces, 
and  Li  the  eastern  ones.  The  latter  seized  oo  part  of 
Sh en-si,  and  then  on  Honan^  whose  capital,  named 
Kay-Jong'Ju^  he  laid  siege  to,  but  was  repulsed  with 
loss.  He  renewed  it  six  months  after,  but  without 
success ;  the  besieged  choosing  rather  to  feed  on  human 
flesh  than  surrender.  The  imperial  forces  coming  soon 
afler  to  its  assistance^  tbe  general  made  no  doubt  of 
being  able  to  destroy  the  rebels  at  once,  by  breaking 
down  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  river  j  but  unfortunate- 
ly the  rebels  escaped  to  the  mnuotains,  while  the  city 
was  qoite  overflowed,  and  30O1OOO  of  tbe  inhabitants 
perished. 

After  this  disaster,  Li  marched  into  the  provinces 
of  Shen-si  and  Hon  an  ;  where  he  put  to  death  all  tbe 
mandarins,  exacted  great  sums  from  the  officers  in 
place,  and  showed  no  favour  to  any  bot  the  populace, 
whom  he  freed  from  all  tai^es  :  by  this  means  he  drew 
so  many  to  his  interest,  that  he  thought  himself  strong 
enough  to  assume  the  title  of  emperor.  He  next  ad- 
vanced towards  tbe  capital,  which,  'though  well  gar- 
risoned, was  divided  into  factions.  Li  had  taken  care 
to  introduce  beforehand  a  number  of  his  men  in  dis- 
guise :  and  by  these  the  gates  were  opened  to  him  the 
third  day  after  his  arrival.  Hte  entered  tbe  city  in 
fate  of  the  triumph  at  the  head  of  300,000  men,  whilst  the  em- 
empcror  peror  kept  himself  shut  up  in  his  palace,  busied  only 
with  his  superstitions.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore he  found  himself  betrayed ;  and,  aader  the  great- 
est consternation,  made  an  effort  to  escape  out  of  the 
palace,  attended  hy  about  600  of  his  guards.  He  was 
still  more  surprised  to  see  himself  treacherously  aban- 
doned by  them,  and.  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  escaping 
the  insults  of  his  subjects.  Upon  thiS|  preferring  death 
to  the  disgrace  of  falling  alive  into  their  hands,  he  im- 
mediately retired  with  ms  empress,  whom  he  tenderly 
loved,  and  the  princess  her  daughter,  into  a  private 
part  of  tbe  garden.  His  grief  was  so  great  that  he  was 
not  ahle  to  utter  a  word  \  but  she  soon  understood  bis 
roeaningt  and,  after  a  few  silent  embraces,  hanged  her- 
self on  a  tree  in  a  silken  string.  Her  husband  staid 
only  to  write  these  words  on  the  border  of  his  vest : 
*'  I  have  been  basely  deserted  by  my  subjects  \  do 
what  you  will  with  me,  hut  spare  my  people.*^  He 
then  cut  off  the  young  princesses  head  with  one  stroke 
of  his  scymitar,  and  hanged  himself  on  another  tree, 
in  the  17th  year  of  his  reign,  and  36th  of  his  age. 
His  prime  minister,  queens,  and  ennnchs,  followed  his 
example  \  and  thas  ended  the  Chinese  monarchy,  to 
give  place  to  that  of  the  Tartars,  which  hath  continoed 
ever  since. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  body  of  the  unfortu- 
nate monarch  was  found.  At  last  it  was  brought  be* 
fore  the  rebel  Li,  and  by  him  used  with  the  utmost 
indignity  ;  after  which  he  caused  two  of  Wbay-tsong^s 
sons,  and  all  his .  ministers,  to  he  beheaded  j  but  his 
eldest  son  happily  escaped  by  flight*    The  whole  em- 
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pire  submitted  peieeably  to  the  usurper,  except  Prince  ch 
U-san-ghey,  who  commaeded  the  imperial  forces  in  the  ^--*^ 
province  of  Lyau-toag.  This  brave  prince,  finding 
himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  usurper,  invited  the 
Tartars  to  his  assistance  \  and  Tseng- te  their  king 
immediately  joined  bin  with  an  army  of  80,000  men. 
Upon  this  the  usurper  mgrched  directly  to  Peking ;  but 
not  thinking  himself  safe  there,  plundered  and  burnt 
the  palace,  and  then  fled  with  the  immense  treasure 
he  had  got.  What  became  of  him  afterwards  we  are 
not  told;  bnt  the  young  Tartar  monarch  was  imme- 
diately declared  emperor  of  China,  bis  father  Tsong- 
to  having  died  almost  as  coon  as  he  set  his  foot  en  thet 
empire. 

The  new  emperor,  named  Skun^hi^  or  XuiKhi^  be* 
gan  his  reign  with  rewarding  U-san-ghey,  by  confer* 
ring  upon  him  the  title  of  king ;  and  assigned  him  the 
city  of  Si-gnaa-fu,  Capital  of  Shen-si,  for  his  residence. 
This,  however,  did  not  hinder  U-san-ghey  from  re- 
penting of  his  error  in  calling  in  the  Tartars,  or,  as  he 
himself  used  Co  plirase  it,  ''  in  sending  lor  lions  to 
drive  away  dogs.*^  In  1674,  he  formed  a  very  strong 
alliance  against  them,  and  had  probably  prevailed  if  his 
allies  had  been  faithful  \  but  they  ti^acberously  desert- 
ed him  one  after  another  :  which  so  affected  him,  that 
he  died  soon  after.  In  1681  Hong-wha,  son  to  U-san* 
ghey,  who  continued  his  efforts  against  the  Tartars, 
was  reduced  to  soch  straits  that  he  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life. 

During  this  time,  some  resistance  had  been  made  to 
the  Tartars  in  many  of  the  provinces.     Two  princes  of 
Chinese  extraction  had  at  different  times  been  pro- 
claimed emperors }  but  both  of  them  were  overcome 
and  put  to  death.     In  1682,  the  whole  15  provinces  Empi 
were  ao  effectually  subdued,  that  the  emperor  Kang-hi,  uUy 
successor  to  8hun-chi,  determined  to  visit  his  native  <^*^* 
dominions  of  Tartary.     He  was  accompanied  by  an 
army  of  70,000  men,  and  continued  for  some  months 
taking  the  diversion  of  hunting.     For  several  years  he 
repeated  his  visits  annually  \  and  in  his  journeys  took 
Father  Verbiest  along  with  him  ^  by  which  means  we 
have  a  better  description  of  these  countries  than  could 
have  been  otherwise  obtained.  This  prince  was  a  great  ^j^j; 
encourager  of  learning  and  of  the  Christian  religion  \  ty  fir 
and  in  favour  of  the  latter  he  published  a  decree,  dated  coarn 
in  1692.     But  in  1716,  he  revived  some  obsolete  laws*^"^  ^ 
against  the  Christians;  nor  could  the  Jesuits  with  all^^^^ 
their  art  preserve  the  footing  they  had  got  in  China. 
The  causes  of  this  alteration  in  his  resolution  are,  by 
the  missionaries,  said  to  have  been  the  slanders  of  the 
mandarins ;  but,  from  the  koown  character  of  the  Je- 
suits, it  will  be  readily  believed,  that  there  was  some- 
thing more  at  bottom.  This  en^peror  died  in  1722,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Yon-ching)  who  not  only 
gave  no  encouragement  to  the  missionaries,  but  perse- 
cuted all  Christians  of  whatever  denomination,  not  ex- 
cepting even  those  of  that  imperial  race.     At  the  be-^ 
ginning  of  his  reign  he  banished  all  the  Jesuits  into  the 
city  of  Canton,  and  m  1732  they  were  banished  from 
thence  into  Ma-kan,  a  little  island  inhabited  by  the 
Portuguese,  but  subject  to  China.     He  died  in  1736: 
but  though  the  Jesuits  entertained  great  hopes  from  his 
successor,  we  have  not  heard  that  they  have  yet  met 
with  any  success. 

Thus  we  have  given  an  acoeoBt  of  the  most  memo- 
rable 
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rable  transactions  reeorded  in,  the  Ckinase  history.  We 
now  pTooeeil  to  describe  the  present  state  of  tlie  em* 
pire  and  its  inhabitantS|  accordiog  to  the  best  and  latest 
aocoants. 

The  ch'mate  as  well  as  the  soil  of  this  extensive  em- 
pire is  yery  diflPerent  in  dififerent  parts}  severe  cold 
being  often  &lt  in  the  northern  provinces,  while  the  in- 
habitants of  the  southern  ones  are  scarcely  able  to  bear 
the  heat.  In  general,  however,  the  air  is  accounted 
wholesome,  and  the  inhabitants  live  to  a  great  age.*« 
The  northern  and  western  provinces  have  nany  .moua^ 
tains,  which  in  the  latter  are  cultivated,  but  in  the 
north  are  barren,  rocky,  and  incapable  of  improve- 
ment. On  the  mountains  of  Chensi,  Honan,  Canton, 
and  Fokten,  are  many  forests,  abounding  with  talt 
straight  trees,  of  different  kiad^,  fit  for  building,  and 
particularly  adapted  for  masts  and  ship  timber*  These 
are  used  by  the  emperor  in  his  private  buildings  ^  and 
from  these  f<M«sts  enormons  trunks  are  sometimes 
transported, to  the  distance  of  more  than  300  leagues* 
Other  mountains  contain  quicksilver,  iron,  tin,  copper, 
gold,  and  silver.  Formerly  these  last  were  not  allow 
ed  to  be  opened,  lest  the  people  should  thereby  be  in* 
duoed  to~  neglect  the  natoral  richness  of  the  soil :  and' 
il  is  certain,  that,. in  the  15th  century,  the  emperor 
caused  a  mine  of  precious  stones  to  be  shut,  which  had 
been  opened  by  a  private  person.  Of  late,  however, 
the  Chinese  are  less  scrupulous,  and  a  great  trade  in 
gold  is  carried  on  by  them.  Many  eatravagant  fable* 
are  told  by  the  Chinese  of  their  mountains,  particularly 
of  one  in  Chensi  which  throws  out  flames,  and  produces 
violent  tempests,  whenever  any  one  beats  a  drum  or 
plays  on  a  musical  instrument  near  it.  In  Hie  province 
of  rokien  is  a  mountain,  the  whole  of  which  is  an 
idol  or  statue  of  the  god  Fo.  This  natural  colossus, 
for  it  appears  not  to  have  been  the  work  of  art,  is 
of  snob  an  enormous  sizei  Uiat  each  of  its  eyes  is  seve* 
ral  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  nose  extends  some 
leaffues. 

China  has  several  large  lakes  ^  the  principal  one  ia 
that  named  Poyang-hou,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-si. 
It  is  formed  by  the  oonfluenoe  of  four  large  rivers  j  ex- 
tends near  100  leagues  in  length  ^  and,  like  the  sea, 
its  waters  are  raised  into  tempestuous  waves.  The  em- 
pire is  watered  by  an  immense  nnmber  of  rivers  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  of  which  two  are  particularly  celebrated, 
VIZ.  the  Tang^tse-kiang^  or  josr  of  the  se&^  and  Hoaf^ 
ho^  or  the  yeUow  river.  The  former  rises  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Yenan,  and  passing  through  Houquang  and 
Kiang-nan,  falls  into  the  eastern  ocean,  after  a  course 
of  1200  miles,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Tson-ming, 
which  is  formed  by  the  sand  accumulated  at  its  mouth. 
This  river  is  of  immense  size,  being  half  a  league  broad 
at  Nanking)  which  is  near  100  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  navigation  is  dangerous,  so.  that  great  numbera 
of  vesseto  afe  lost  on  it.  It  runs  with  a  rapid  cur» 
rent,  forming  several  islands  in  its  course,  which  are 
again  carried  off,  and  new  ones  formed  in  different 
places,  when  the  river  is  -swelled  by  the  torrents  from 
the  mountains.  These  islands,  while  they  remain, 
are  very  useful  $  producing  great  quantities  of  reeds 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  -which  are  used  in  all  the 
neighbouring  countries  for  fuel.  The  Hoang-ho,  or 
Yellow*river,  has  its  name  from  the  yellow  colour  gi- 
ven it  by  the  day  and  mad  washed  down  in. the  time 
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of  rain.  It  rises  iu  the  mountains  which  border  the  cbina. 
province  of  Te-tchuen  on  the  west,  and  after  a  course  ^  ^  * 
of  near  600  leagues,  discbarges  itself  into  tbe  eastern 
sea,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kiang.  It  is  very 
broad  and  rapid,  but  so  shallow  that  it  is  scarcely  navi- 
gable. It  is  very  liable  to  inundations,  often  overflow- 
ing its  banks,  and  destroying  whole  villages.  For  this 
reason  it  has-been  found  necessary  to  confine  it  in  se- 
veral places  by  long  and  strong  dikes,  which  yet  do 
not  entirely  answer  the  purpose.  The  people  of  Ho* 
nan,  therefore,  whose  land  is  exceedingly  low,  have 
surrounded  most  of  tHeir  cities  with  strong  ramparts  of 
earth,  faced  with  turf,  at  the  distance  of  three  fur* 
longs.  .  .  55 

The  Chinese  have  been  at  great  pains  to  turn  their  Canala. 
lakes  and  rivers  to  tlie  advantage  of  commerce,  by  pro* 
moting  an  inland  navigation.  One  of  their  principal 
works  fer  this  purpose  is  the  celebrated  canal  reach- 
ing from  Canton  to  Peking,  and  forming  a  communi- 
cation between  the  seuthem  and  northern  provinces. 
This  canal  extends  through  no  less  a  space  than  600 
leagues  ^  but  its  navigation  is  interrupted  in  one  place 
by  a  mooatain,  where  passengers  are  obliged  to  travel 
10  OF  I  a  leagues  over  land.  A  nnmber  of  other  ca- 
nals are  met  with  in  this  and  other  provinces ;  most  of 
wkich  have  been  executed  by  the  industry  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  diflbreni  cities  and  towns,  in  order  *  to  pro- 
mete  Hheir  oommonication  with  the  various  parts  of 
the  empire.  M.  Grosier  remarks,  that,  in  tbese  works, 
the  Chinese  have  *'  surmounted  obstacles  that  perhaps 
would  have  discouraged  any  other  people:  such,  for 
example,  is  part  of  a  canal  which  conducts  from  Cha(h 
king  to  Nittg'jH),'*^  Near  these  cities  there  are  two  ca- 
nals, the  waters  of  which  do  not  communicate,  and 
which  differ  ten  br  twelve  feet  in  their  level.  To 
vender  this  place  passable  for  boats,  the  Chinese  have 
constructed  a  double  glacis,  of  large  stones,  or  rather 
two  inclined  planes,  which  unite  as  an  acute  angle  at 
their  upper  extremity,' and  extend  on  each  side  to  the 
surface  of  the  water.  If  the  bark  is  in  tbe  lower  ca- 
nal, they  push  it  up  the  plane  of  the  first  glacis  by 
means  of  several  capstans  until  it  is  raised  to  the 
angle,  when  by  its  own  weight  it  glides  down  the  se* 
oond  glacis,  and  precipitates  itself  into  the  water  of 
the  higher  canal  with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow.  It  is 
astonishing  that  these  barks,  which  are  generally  very 
long  and  heavily  leaden,  never  burst  asunder  when 
they  are  balanced  on  this  acute  angle  j  however, 
we  nerer  hear  of  anv  accident  of  this  kind  happening 
in  the  passage.  It  is  true  they  take  the  precaution  of 
using  for  their  keels  a  kind  of  wood  which  is  exceed- 
ingly hard,  and  proper  for  resisting  the  violence  of  such 
an  effort.  ^ 

The  fellowiBg  remarkable  phenomenon  in  a  Chinese  Remuk- 
river  is  related  by  Father  le  Couteux,  a  French  mis- Able  rirer 
sionary.     "  Some  leagues  above  tbe  village  Cbe-pai,]*'*'*?^!*^* 
(says  he),  the  river  becomes  considerably  smaller,  al-der^Kroimd! 
though  none  of  its  waters  tow  into  any  other  chabnel  ^ 
and  eight  .or  nine  leagues  below,  it  resumes  its  former 
hreadin,  without  receiving  any  additional  supply,  ex- 
cepting what  it  gets  from  a  few  small  rivulets,  which 
are  almost  dry  during  the  greater  part  of  tbe  year. 
Opposite  to  Che^i  it  is  so  much  diminished,  that, 
excepting  one  channel,  which  is  not  very  broad,  I  have 
passed  aM  lepassed  it  several  tines  by  the  help  of  a  com- 
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flilrME.— moa  pole.  I  was  always  sarpriied  to  find  this  river  so 
*■'  »  ^  narrow  and  sballow  in  that  place:  but  I  never  thought 
of  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  it,  until  the  loss  of  a  bark 
belongings  to  a  Christian  family  afforded  me  an  op- 
jMrtunity.  In  that  place  where  th«  river  diminisbea 
almost  of  a  sodden,  it  flows  with  gruit  impetoosity  \ 
and  where  it  resumes  its  fomier  bmidili  ii  ia-e^ually 
rapid.  At  the  sixth  moon,  when  the  water  was  high 
and  the  wind  strong,  the  bark  I  have  mentioned  ar- 
riving above  Che-pai,  was  driven  on  a  sand-baok  \  for 
between  these  two  places  the  river  is  fall  of  moveable 
sands,  which  are  continually  shifting  their  situation* 
The  master  of  the  boat  dropped  bit  aodior  until  the 
wind  should  abate,  and  permit  him  to  continue  his 
voyage  \  but  a  violent  vortex  of  moveable  sand,  which 
was  oast  op  from  the  bottom  of  the  river,  laid  the 
bark  on  its  side ;  a  second  vortex  succeeded  \  then  a 
third ;  and  afterwards  a  fourth,  which  shattered  the 
bark  to  pieces.  When  I  arrived  at  the  place  where  this 
bark  had  been  lost,  the  weather  was  mild  and  serene;  I 
perceived  eddies  in  the  current  everywhere  around, 
which  absorbed,  and  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  ri« 
ver,  whatever  floated  on  the  surface  \  and  I  observed, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  sand  was  thrown  violently 
vp  with  a  vortical  motion.  Above  these  eddies  the 
water  was  rapid,  but  without  any  fall  \  and  in  the 
place  below,  where  the  river  resames  its  usual  course, 
no  eddies  are  to  be  seen,  but  the  sand  is  thrown  op  in 
the  same  violent  manner;  and  in  some  places  there 
are  water-falls  and  a  kind  of  small  islands  scattered 
at  some  distance  from  one  another.  These  islands 
which  appear  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  are  not 
solid  earth,  but  consist  of  branches  of  trees,  roots,  and 
herbs  collected  together.  I  was  told  that  these  boughs 
rose  up  from  the  water,  and  that  no  one  knew  the 
place  from  whence  they  came.  I  was  informed  that 
these  masses,  which  were  40  or  50  feet  in  extent  on 
that  side  on  which  we  passed,  were  immoveable  and 
fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the  river  \  that  it  was  dangeroos 
to  approach  them,  because  the  water  formed  whiri- 
pools  everywhere  areund  them }  that,  however,  when 
the  river  was  verv  low,  the  fishermen  sometimes  ven- 
tured to  collect  the  bushes  that  floated  on  its  sur- 
face, and  which  they  used  for  fueU  I  am  of  opinion, 
ihat,  at  the  place  of  the  river  which  is  above  Che^pai, 
Ihe  water  falls  into  deep  pits,  from  whence  it  forces 
np  the  sand  with  that  vortical  motion  \  and  that  it 
flows  under-ground  to  the  other  jilace,  eight  or  nine 
leagues  below,  where  it  carries  with  it  all  the  boughs, 
weeds,  and  roots,  which  it  washes  down  in  its  course^ 
and  thus  forms  those  islands  which  appear  above  its 
surface.  We  know  there  are  some  rivers  that  lose 
themselves  entirely,  or  in  part,  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  which  afterwards  arise  In  son^e  other  place  \ 
but  I  believe  there  never  was  one  known  to  lose  part 
of  its  water  below  its  own  channel,  and  again  to  re- 
57  cover  it  at  the  distance  of  some  leagues.** 
^IHiy  ehtaa  It  has  already  been  said,  that  China  is,  in  general, 
if  Nibject  1^  fertile  country^  and  indeed  all  travellers  agree  in  this 
notwulr^''  respect,  and  make  enoomiums  on  the  extent  and  beauty 
•unSingitirf  »ts  plains.  So  careful  are  the  husbandman  of  this 
fertility,  empire  to  lose  upbe  of  their  ground,  that  neither  in- 
closure,  hedge,  nor  di^ch,  nay,  scarce  a  single  tree, 
are  ever  to  be  met  with.  In  several  places  the  land 
yields  tw9  cre|^  a-year  \  and  exon  in  tb9  int^rvi^  b0N 
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tween  the  harvests  the  people  aow  sevetal*  kinda  Ckf  chi 
pulse  and  small  grain.  The  plains  of  the.  northern 
provinces  yield  wheat}  those  of  the  soutliero,  rice, 
because  the  country  is  low  and  covered  with  water. 
Notwithstanding  all  this  fertility,  however,  the  inha- 
bitants are  much  more  frequently  afliicted  with  famine 
than  those  of  the  European  nations,  thongh  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  produce  much  less  than  China.  For 
this  two  causes  are  assigned.  I.  The  destruction  of 
the  rising  crops  by  drought,  bail,  inundations,  lo* 
ousts,  &c.  in  which  case  China  cannot  like  the  Eu- 
ropean countries  be  supplied  by  importation.  This  is 
evident  by  considering  how  it  is  situated  with  i^gard 
to  other  nations.  On  the  north  are  the  Mogul  Tar- 
tars, a  lazy  and  indolent  race,  who  subaist  principally 
on  the  flesh  of  their  flocks  \  sowing  only  «  little  mil> 
let  for  tlieir  own  use.  The  province  of  Leatong, 
which  lies  to  the  north-east,  is  indeed  extremely  fer- 
tile, but  too  fiir  distant  from  the  capital  and  centre 
of  the  eippire  to  supply  it  with  provisions  \  and  be* 
aides,  all  carriage  is  imprecticable  hot  in  the  winter^ 
when  great  quantities  of  game  and  fish,  preserved  in 
ice,  are  sent  thither.  No  corn  is  brought  from  Corea 
to  China  \  and  though  the  Japan  islands  are  onlj 
three  or  four  days  sailing  from  the  Chinese  provinces 
of  Kiang-nan  and  Cbe-kyang,  vet  no  attempt  was 
ever  made  to  obtain  provisions  from  thence  \  whether 
it  be  that  the  Japanese  have  nothing  to  spare,  or  on 
account  of  the  insults  ofliered  by  those  islanders  to 
foreign  merchants.  '  Fonnosa  lies  opposite  to  the  pro* 
vince  of  Fo«kien  \  hut  so  far  is  diat  island  from  being 
able  to  supply  any  thing,  that  in  a  time  of  scareity  ii 
requires  a  supply  from  China  itself.  The  province  of 
Canton  is  alsa  bounded  by  the  sea,  and  has  nothing 
on  the  south  but  islands  and  remote  countries.  One 
year,  when  rice  was  exceedingly  scarce  there,  the  em- 
peror sent  for  F.  Parranin^  a  Jesuit  missioaarv,  and 
asked  him  if  the  city  of  Macao  could  not  fiirnisb 
Canton  with  rice  vntil  the  supply  he  bad  ordered 
from  other  provinces  should  arrive  :  hut  was  informed 
that  Macao  had  neither  rice,  cora,  fruit,  herbs,  nof 
flocks,  and  that  it  genmnUy  got  from  China  what 
was  neceteary  for  its  subsistence.— The  only  method, 
therefore,  the  Chinese  can  Uke  to  goard  against  fa- 
mines arising  from  these  causes,  is  to  erect  granaries 
and  public  magaxines  in  every  province  and  most  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  empire.  This  has  at  all 
tiroes  been  a  principal  object  of  care  to  the  public 
ministers  ;  but  though  this  mode  of  relief  still  takea 
place  in  theory,  so  many  ceremonies  are  to  be  gone 
through  before  any  supply  can  be  drawn  from  those 
public  repositories,  that  it  seldom  arrives  seasanablv  at 
the  places  where  it  is  wanted  :  and  thus  numbers 
of  unhappy  wretches  perish  ibr  want«  «fl.  Anothec 
cause  of  the  scarcity  of  grain  in  this  empire,  is  the 
prodigious  consumption  of  it  in  the  composition  of  wines,, 
and  a  spirituous  liquor  called  rack*  But  though  go- 
vernment is  well  apprised  that  this  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  fismine  throughout  the  empire,  it  ne- 
ver employed  means  suflicient  to  prevent  it.  Frocla-. 
mations  indeed  have  frequently  been  issued,^  prohibit- 
ing the  distillation  of  rack )  and  the  appointed  ofli- 
cers  will  visit  the  still-houses  and  destroy  the  fnroacea 
if  nothing  is  given  them  \  hut  on  slipping  seme  mouey 
into  th^ir  handa^  they  shnt  their  eyes,  and  go  some^ 

where 
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CUmu  where  eke  to  receiir^  auoihev  hxibt,  \Vben  the  man- 
<■!  ^  ■>  ^rin  hinvelf  g^B  tboat,  however,  these  distillers  do 
net  escape  quite  to  easily,  the  workmeo  being  irhip- 
ped  and  imprisoDed,  after  which  they  are  obliged  to 
caiYy  a  kind  of  collar  called  the  Cunguc  ;  the  masters 
■re  likewise  obliged  to  change  their  habitations  and 
conceal  themselves  for  a  short  time,  after  which  they 

Knerally  resume  their  operations.  It  is  impossible, 
wever,  that  any  method  of  this  kind  can  prove  ef- 
fectoal  in  tiippressing  these  manufactories,  while  the 
liquors  themselves  aie  allowed  to  be  sold  publicly  )  and 
ftgatnst  this  there  is  no  law  throughout  the  empire. 
Our  author,  however,  justly  observes,  that  in  case  of  a 
prohibition  of  this  kind,  the  grandees  would  be  obli- 
ged to  deny  themselves  the  use  of  these  luxuries,  which 
would  be  too  great  a  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the  em- 
-I  pire. 
loimtnie  The  population  of  China,  is  so  great,  in  compari- 
popalatiou.  too  with  that  of  the  European  countries,  that  the  ac- 
counts of  it  have  generally  been  treated  as  fabulous  by 
the  western  nations.  From  an  accurate  investigation 
of  tone  Chinese  records  concerning  the  number  of 
persons  liable  to  taxation  throughout  the  empire,  M* 
Grosier  concluded  that  it  cannot  be  less  than  aoo 
millions.  For  this  extraordinary  population  be  assigns 
the  following  causes,  i.  The  strict  observance  of  fi^ 
lial  duty  throughout  the  empire,  and  the  prerogatives 
of  firaternitr,  which  make  a  son  the  most  valuable  pro* 
perty  of  a  rather.  2.  The  infamy  attached  to  the  me- 
mory of  those  who  die  without  children.  3.^  The  uni- 
versal custom  by  which  the  marriage  of  children  be- 
comes the  principal  concern  of  the  parents.  4.  The 
honours  bestowed  by  the  sUte  on  those  widows  who 
do  not  marry  a  second  time.  J.  Frequent  adoptions, 
which  prevent  families  from  becoming  extinct  6.  The 
return  of  wealth  to  iU  original  stock  by  the  disin- 
heriting of  daugliters.  7.  The  retirement  of  wives, 
which  renders  them  more  complaisant  to  their  hus- 
bands, saves  them  from  a  number  of  accidents  when 
big  with  child,  and  constrains  them  to  emplov  them- 
•elvos  in  the  care  of  tlieir  children.  8.  The  mar- 
riage of  soldiers.  9.  The  fixed  state  of  taxes ;  which 
being  always  laid  upon  lands,  never  fall  but  indirectly 
00  the  trader  and  mechanic  lo.  The  small  number 
of  sailors  and  travellers.  11.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  great  number  of  people  who  reside  in  China  only 
by  intervals;  the  profound  peace  which  the  empire 
enjoys  \  the  frugal  and  laborious  manner  in  which  the 
great  live  s  the  little  attention  that  is  paid  to  the  vain 
and  ridiculous  prejudice  of  marrving  below  one*a  rank  \ 
the  ancient  policy  of  giving  distinction  to  men  and  not 
to  iarailies,  by  attaching  nobility  only  to  employ- 
ments and  talents,  without  suffering  it  to  become  he- 
reditary. And,  X  2.  lastly,  A  decency  of  public  man- 
ners, and  a  total  ignorance  of  scandalous  intrigues  and 
gallantry. 

Extravagant,  however,  and  almost  incredible  as  this 
•ocount  of  the  population  of  China  may  appear  to  some, 
we  have  very  respectable  authority  for  believing  that 
]  it  is  much  below  tlie  truth.  Whether  the  cau«e8  of 
this  phenomenon,  as  above  enumerated  by  M.  Grosier, 
he  the  only  ones  assignable,  it  is  certain  that  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country  was  estimated  at  333«oeo,ooo 
*  In  lypJ.  at  the  time  when  Sir  George  Staunton*  visited  it  in 


th^  capacity  of  secretary  to  tlie  British  plenipotentiary,     China* 
as  appears  from  the  following  estimate  of  the  popula- 
tion of  each  provioci*,  made  by  Chow-ta*xhin,  and  taken 
from  his  official  documents. 


f 

■ 

59 

PopaiatiM 

of  the  dif- 

Pkoviiioci. 

foi'a'ailoiu 

ferent  pfO- 

P«-che»lee, 

38,000,000 

vincci. 

Kiang^nan,  two  provinces, 

32^00,000 

Kiang^see, 

J  9,000,000 

Tche-kiangy 

21,000,000 

Fo-chec, 

X5tOoo,ooo 

«  • 

h::"s:;.}h««»-"?' 

C  14,000,000 
(^13,000,000 

« 

Ho-nan, 

aiiOoo,ooo 

Shan-tung, 

24,000,000 

Shan-see, 

27,000,000 

Shen-see, 

28,000,000 

Kan-sou, 

12,000»000 

• 

Se-chuen, 

&7«ooo,ooo 

Canton, 

21,000,000 

Quang.see, 

10,000,000 

1 

Yu-nan, 

8,PQQ,000 

1 

Koei-cheou, 

9,000,000 

333,000,000 

The  accounts,  however,  on  which  these  statements  rest, 
are  found,  when  investigated,  to  abound  in  inconsist- 
encies which  destroy  their  credit.  Mr  Barrow,  after 
balancing  and  comparing  a  variety  of  authorities,  con- 
cludes, that  the  actual  amount  of  the  population  of  China 
is  about  146,000,00a  Set  CHiKA,SuppL£Mlc)rr,  p.  io2k       ^o 

The  government  of  China,  according  to  the  Abb£  CaKmittd. 
Grosier,  is  purely  patriarchal*    The  emperor  is  more  authority 
unlimited  in  his  authority  than  any  other  potentate' on  ^'^"'^  ^"*' 
earth  \  no  sentence  of  death,   pronounced'  by  any  of '^'*^ 
the  tribunals,  can  be  executed  without  his  consent, 
and  every  verdict  in  civil  affairs  is  subject  to  be  revised 
by  him ;  nor  can  any  determination  be  of'  force  until 
it  has  been  confirmed  by  the  emperor:   and^  on  the 
contrary,  whatever  sentence  he  passes  is  executed  with- 
out delay  ;  his  edicts  are  respected  throughout  the  em- 
pire as  if  they  came  firom  a  divinity  $  he  alone  has  the 
disposal  of  all  offices,  nor  is  there  any  such  thing  as. 
the  purchase  of  places  in  China  \  merit,  real  or  sup- 
posed, raises  to  an  office,  and  rank  is  attached  to  it  00-. 
ly.     Even  the  succession  to  the  throne  is  not  altoge- 
ther hereditarv.    The  emperor  of  China  has  a  power 
of  choosing  his  own  successor,  without  conboltipg  any 
of  his  nobility  \   and  can   select  one  not  only  from, 
among  his  own  children,  but  even  from  the  body  of 
his  people ;  and  there  have  been  several  Tnstances  of 
hia  making  use  of  this  right :  and  he  has  even  a  power 
of  altering  the  succession  after  it  has  once  been  fixed, 
in  case  the  person  pitched  upon  does  not  behave  to- 
wards him  with  proper  respect.     The  emperor  can  also 
prevent  the  princes  of  the  blood  from  exercising  the    * 
title,,  with  which,  according  to  the  constitution  d^'the 
empire,,  they  are  invested.     They  may^  indeed,  not- 
withstanding this,  possess  their  hereditary  dignity ;  in 
which  case  they  are  allowed  a  revenue  proportioned 
to  their  higkbirtb^  as  weU  as  a  jalnoe,  officers,  and. 
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China.    &  court  J  bat  they  have  Deit|ier  influence  nor  power, 
v"*  '■   ' and  their  authoritj  is  lower  than  that  of  the  meanest 


^j        mandarin. 
Mandarini      The  mandarins  are  of  two  classes,  viz.  those  of  let- 
of  different  ters,  and  the  inferior  sort  styled  mandarins  of  arms. 

clasies.       Xhe  latter  by  no  means  enjoy  the  same  consideration   '  before  the  candidate  can  attain  the  wlshed-for  dig- 
witb  the  former  sort  ^  indeed  in  China  the  literati  are     nity 


The  accomplishments  necessary  for  a  mandarin  of  arms 
are,  strength  of  body,  with  agility  and  readiness  in  per-  '- 
forming  the  various   military  exercises,   and  compre- 
hending the  orders  requisite  for  the  profession  of  arms  ^ 
an  examination  on  these  subjects  must  be  undergone 
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highly  honoured,  and  to  their  influence  M.  Grosier 
supposes  that  we  may  in  a  great  measure  ascribe  the 
mildness  and  equity  of  the  government  ^  though  he 
thinks  that  the  balance  may  incline  rather  too  mnch 
in  their  favour.  Several  degrees,  answering  to  those 
of  bachelor,  licentiate,  and  doctor,  must  be  passed 
through  before  one  can  attain  to  the  dignity  of  a  man- 
darin of  letters  \  though  sometimes,  by  the  favour  of 
the  emperor,  it  is  conferred  on  those  who  have  attain- 
ed only  the  two  first  degrees:    but  even  the  persons 

wh6  have  gone  through  all  the  three,  enjoy  at  first  _  _ 

only  the  government  of  a  city  of  the  second  or  third    Ji>u;  the  president  of  which  is  one  of  the  great  lords  "of 


6t 
The  mandarins  of  arms  have  tribunals,  the  members  Triban 

of  which  are  selected  from  among  their  chiefs  ^  and  ^^^  "*^ 

among  these  they  reckon  princes,  counts,  and  dnkes^"*^'®^ 

for  all  these  dignities,  or  something  equivalent  to  them, 

are  met  with  in  China.     The  principal  of  these  tribu* 

nals  is  held  at  Peking,  and  consists  of  five  classes : 

I*  The  mandarins  of  the  rear-guard,  called  heou-Jou. 

2.  Of  the  left  wing,  or  tsa-Jhu.     3.  Of  the  right  wing, 

or  yeou'/eou.    4.  Of  the  advanced  main-guard,  or  tC' 

hong'fou.  5.  Of  the  advanced  guard,  or  ^^V//;;/btf.  These- 

five  tribunals  are  subordinate  to  one  named  iong^tcfung' 


class.  When  several  vacancies  happen  in  the  govern- 
ment of  cities,  the  emperor  invites  to  court  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  the  literati,  whose  names  are 
written  down  in  a  list.  The  names  of  the  vacant  go- 
vernments are  then  put  into  a  box,  raised  so  high  that 
the  candidates  are  able  only  to  reach  it  with  their 
hands }  afUr  which  they  draw  in  their  turns,  and  each 
is  appointed  governor  of  the  city  whose  name  he  has 
drawn. 

There  are  eight  orders  of  these  mandarins  in  China. 
1.  The  calao^  from  whom  are  chosen  the  ministers  of 
state,  the  presidents  of  the  supreme  courts,  and  all  the 
superior  officers  among  the  militia.  The  chief  of  this 
order  presides  also  in  the  emperor^s  council,  and  en- 
joys a  great  share  of  his  confidence,  a.  The  te^hiose^ 
or  man  of  acknowledged  ability,  is  a  title  bestowed 
upon  every  mandarin  of  the  second  rank  j  and  from 
these  are  selected  the  viceroys  and  presidents  of  the 
supreme  council  in  the  different  provinces.  3.  The 
tckottg'tchueOf  or  school  of  mandarins,  act  as  secretaries 
to  the  emperor.  4.  Y-tcfuien^tao,  These  kteep  in  re- 
pair the  harbours,  royal  lodging  houses,  and  barks 
which  belong  to  the  emperor,  unless  particularly  en- 
gaged in  some  other  office  by  his  order.  5.  The  ting^ 
pi'iao  have  the  inspection  of  the  troops.  6.  The  tun- 
tten^hao  have  the  care  of  the  highways.  7.  The  Ao- 
tao  superintend  the  rivers.  8.  The  hai-tao  inspect  the 
sea-coasts.  . 

Thus  the  whole  administration  of  the  Chinese  empbre 
is  intrusted  to  the  mandarins  of  letters  j  and  the  ho- 
mage paid  by  the  common  people  to  every  mandarin  in 
office  almost  equals  that  paid  to  the  emperor  himself. 
This  indeed  flows  from  the  nature  of  their  government. 
In  China  it  is  a  received  opinion  that  the  emperor  it 
the  father  of  the  whole  empire ;  that  the  governor  of  a 
province  is  the  father  of  that  province^}  and  that  the 
mandarin  who  is  governor  of  a  city  is  also  the  father  of 
that  city.  This  idea  is  productive  of  the  highest  re* 
spect  and  submission,  which  is  not  at  all  lessened  by 
tneir  great  number  \  for  though  the  mandarins  of  letters 
amount  to  more  than  14,000,  the  same  respect  is  paid 
to  every  one  of  thenu 

The  mandarins  of  arms  are  never  indulged  with  any 
share  in  the  government  of  the  state  \  however,  to  at- 
tain the  digmty,  it  is  also  oecesaary  to  pass  through 
4he  degrees  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  and  doctor  of  arms. 


the  empire,  whose  authority  extends  over  all  the  mili- 
tary men  of  the  empire.  J3y  his  high  dignity  he  could 
render  himself  formidable  even  to  the  emperor  \  but  to 
prevent  tliis  inconvenience,  he  has  for  bis  assessor  a 
mandarin  of  letters,  who  enjoys  the  title  and  exercises 
the  function  of  snperintendaut  of  arms.  He  must  al-' 
so  take  the  advice  of  two  inspectors  who  are  named  by 
the  emperor  \  and  when  theise  four  have  agreed  upon 
any  measure,  their  resolution  must  still  be  submit- 
ted to  the  revisal  of  a  higher  court  named  ping-pou^ 
which  is  entirely  of  a  civil  nature.  The  chief  of  these 
mandarins  is  a  general  of  course,  whose  powers  are 
equivalent  to  those  of  our  commanders  in  chief  ^  and 
below  him  are  other  mandarins  who  act, as  subordinate 
officers. 

These  two  classes  of  mandarins  compose  what  is  call- 
ed the  nobility  of  China  :  but  as  we  have  already  hint- 
ed, their  office  is  not  hereditary  \  the  emperor  alone 
continues  or  confers  it.  They  have  the  privilege  of  re- 
monstrating to  the  emperor,  either  as  individuals  or  in 
a  body,  upon  any  part  of  his  conduct  which  appears 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  empire.  These  remon* 
strances  are  seldom  ill  received,  though  the  sovereign 
complies  with  them  only  when  he  himself  thinks  proper. 
The  number  of  literary  mandarins  in  China  is  comput- 
ed at  upwards  of  14,000 ;  and  those  of  arms  at  18,000 ; 
the  former,  however,  are  considered  as  the  principal 
body  in  the  empire ;  and  this  preference  is  thought  to 
damp  the  military  ardour  of  the  nation  in  genera], 
and  to  be  one  cause  of  that  weakness  in  war  for  which 
the  Chinese  are  remarkable. 

The  armies  of  this  empire  are  proportioned  to  itSMifitu 
vast  extent  and  population  j  being  computed  in  time  force. 
of  peace  at  more  than  700,000.  Their  pay  amonnts 
to  about  two-pence  halfpenny  and  a  measure  of  rice 
per  day,  though  some  of  them  have  double  pay,  and 
the  pay  of  a  horseman  is  double  that  of  a  foot  soldier ) 
the  emperor  furnishes  a  horse,  and  the  horseman  re- 
ceives two  measures  of  small  beans  for  his  daily  snb« 
sistence  ;  the  arrears  of  the  army  being  punctually  paid 
up  every  three  months. 

The  arms  of  %  horseman  are,  a  helmet,  cnirass,  lance, 
and  sabre  j  those  of  a  foot  soldier  are  a  pike  and  sabre ; 
some  have  fusees,  and  others  bows  and  arrows.  All 
these  are  carefiilly  inspected  at  every  review  ^  and  if 
any  of  them  are  found  in  the  least  rusted,  or  otherwise 
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Clitnm.     -in  liad  cbndit  km,  the  posaesnor  is  instantly  ponlsbecl } 
-^  if  a  Chinese,  with  30  or  40  blows  of  a  stick  )  or  if  a 


^4  Tartar,  with  as  many  lashes, 
armt'tort  Though  the  use  of  gun-powder  is  certainly  very 
and  reTi^  -ancient  in  China,  it  appears  to  have  been  afterwards 
▼ed«  totally  lost,  at  least  fire-arms  seem  to  have  been  al- 

most entireily  rniknown  some  centuries  ago.  Three  or 
four  cannon  were  to  be  seen  at  that  time  about  the 
gates  of  Nanking ;  but  not  a  single  person  in  China 
knew  how  to  make  use  of  them;  so  that,  in  1621, 
when  the  city  of  Macao  made  a  present  of  three  pieces 
of  artillery  to  the  emperor,  it  was  found  necessary  also 
to  send  three  men  to  load  them.  The  utility  of  these 
weapons  was  quickly  perceived  by  the  execution  which 
the  three  cannon  did  against  the  Tartars,  at  that 
time  advanced  as  far  as  the  great  wall.  Whea  the 
invaders  threatened  to  return,  the  mandarins  of  arms 
gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  cannons  were  the  best 
arms  they  could  make  use  of  against  them.  They 
were-  then  taught  the  art  of  casting  cannon  by  F. 
Adam  Schaal  and  Verbiest,  two  Jesuit  missionaries, 
and  their  artillery  was  increased  to  the  number  of  310 
pieces;  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  instructed 
in  the  method  of  fortifying  towns,  and  constructing 
fortresses  and  other  buildings  according  to  the  rules  of 
modem  architecture. 

The  best  soldiers  in  China  are  procured  from  the 
three  northern  provinces,  the  ethers  being  seldom  call- 
ed  forth,  but  allowed  to  remain  at  peace  with  their 
families ;  indeed  there  is  not  often  occasion  for  exert- 
ing  their  military  talents,  unless  it  be  in  the  quelling 
of  an  insurrection,  when  a  mandarin  or  governor  usual- 
ly accompanies  them.  They  march  in  a  very  tumul- 
tuous manner,  but  want  neither  skill  nor  agility  in 
performing  their  difierent  evofutions.  They,  in  ge- 
neral, handle  a  sabre  well,  and  shoot  very  dexterously 
with  bows  and  arrows.  There  are  in  China  more 
than  2000  places  of  arms;  and  through  the  difierent 
provinces  there  are  dispersed  about  3000  towers  or 
castles,  all  of  them  defended  by  garrisons.  Soldiers 
continually  mount  guard  there;  and  on  the  first. ap- 
pearance of  tumult,  the  nearest  sentinel  makes  a  sig- 
nal from  the  top  of  the  tower,  by  hoisting  a  flag  in  t^ 
day-time,  or  lighting  a  torch  in  the  night ;  when  the 
neighbouring  garrisons  immediately  repair  to  the  pbee 
5^  tvhere  their  presence  is  necessary. 
Accooat  of  The  principal  defence  of  the  empire  against  a  ib- 
ihe  great  reign  enemy  b  the  great  wall  which  separates  China 
^'^^  from  Tartary,  extending  more   than  ijco  miles  in 

length,  and  of  such  a  thickness  that  six  horsemen  may 
easily  ride  abreast  upon  it.  It  is  flanked  with  towers 
two  bow-shots  distant  from  one  another ;  and  it  is  said 
that  a  third  of  the  able-bodied  men  in  the  empire 
were  employed  in  constructing  it.  The  workmen 
were  ordered,  under  pain  of  death,  to  place  the  ma- 
terials so  closely,  that  not  the  least  entrance  might  be 
afforded  for  any  instrument  of  iron  ;  and  thus  the 
work  was  constructed  with  such  solidity,  that  it  js  still 
almost  entire,  though  2000  years  have  elapsed  since  it 
was  constructed.  This  extraordinary  work  is  carried^ 
on  not  only  through  the  low  lands  and  valleys,  but 
over  hills  and  mountains  ;  the  height  of  one  of  which 
was  computed  by  F.  Verbiest  at  1236  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  spot  where  he  stood.  According  to  F. 
Martini  it  begins  at  the  i^ulf  of  Lea-tong,  and  reaches 
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to  the  monntuns  near  the  city  of  Kin  on  the  Yellow  CMna. 
river ;  between  which  places  it  meets  with  no  inter-  w 
roptioii,*  except  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Suen  in 
the  province  of  Fecheli,  where  it  is  interrupted  by  a 
ridge  of  hideous  and  inaccessible  mountains,  to  which 
it  is  closely  united.  It  is  likewise  interrupted  by  the 
river  Hoang-ho;  but  for  others  of  an  inferior  size, 
arches  have  been  constructed,  through  which  the  wa^ 
ter  passes  freely.  Mr  Bell  informs  us,  that  it  is  car^ 
ried  across  rivers,  and  over  the  tops  of  tlie  highest  hills, 
without  the  least  interruption,  keeping  nearly  along 
that  circular  range  of  barren  rocks  which  incloses  the 
country ;  and,  after  running  about  1 200  miles,  ends 
in  impassable  mountains  and  sandy  deserts^  The  foun* 
•dation  consists  of  large  blocks  of  stone  laid  in  mortar  ; 
but  all  the  rest  is  of  brick.  The  whole  is  so  strong 
«nd  well  built,  that  it  scarcely  needs  any  repairs  ;  and, 
in  the  dry  climate  in  which  it  stands,  may  remain  in 
the  same  condition  for  many  ages.  When  carried 
over  steep  rocks,  where  no  horse  can  pass,  it  is  about 
15  or.  20  feet  high,  but  when  running  through  a  val- 
ley, or  crossing  a  river,  it  is  about  30  feet  high,  with 
aqnare  towers  and  embrasures  at  equal  distances.  The 
top  is  flat  and  paved  with  cut  stone ;  and  where  it 
rises  over  a  rock  or  eminence,  there  is  an  ascent  made 
by  an  easy  stone  stair. '  ^  This  wall  (our  author  adds) 
was  begun  and  completely  finished  in  the  short  space 
of  five  years  ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  the  labourers 
stood  so  close  for  many  miles,  that  they  could  hand 
the  materials  from  one  to  another.  This  seems  the 
more  probable,  as  the  rogged  rocks  among  which  it 
is  built  must  have  prevented  all  use  of  carriages  ;  and 
neither  clay  for  making  bricks,  nor  any  kind  of  ce- 
ment are  to  be  found  among  them.'* 

To  this  account  of  the  most  astonishing  production 
of  hitman  labour  and  industry  to  be  met  with  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  we  may  add,  that  if  to  its  prodigious 
length  of  1 500  miles,  we  assume  as  true,  the  probable 
•conjecture  that  its  dimensions  throughout  are  nearly  the 
same  as  where  it  was  crossed  by  the  British  embassy,  it 
contains  materials  more  than  sujficient  to  erect  all  the 
dwelling  houses  in  England  and  Scotland,  even  admit- 
ting their  number  to  be  1,800,000,  and  each  to  con- 
tain 2000  cubic  feet  of  masonry.  In  this  calculatioti 
the  huge  projecting  masses  of  stone  called  towers,  are 
not  included,  which  of  themselves  would  erect  a  city 
as  large  as  London.  To  assist  the  conceptions  of  our 
readers  still  farther  respecting  this  singular  and  stupen- 
dous fabric,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  were  its  mate- 
rials converted  into  a  wall  X2  feet  high  and  four  feet 
thick,  it  would  pos^ss  sufficient  length  to  surround  the 
globe,  at  its  equatorial  circumference.  C6 

The  whole  civil  government  of  China  is  managed  Coarubj- 
by  the  following  courts.      i.   The    emperor*s   grand '^^jj^^  ^^^ 
council,  composed  of  all  the  ministers  of  state,  presi-^^[!jj|^„^ 
dents  and  assessors  of  the  six  sovereign  courts,  and  of  is  nuaa- 
three  others,   to  be  afterwards  mentioned.      This   isged. 
never  assembled  but  on  affairs  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance ;  the  emperor's  private  cooncil  being  substituted 
to  it  in  all  cases  of  smaller  moment     2.  The  chief  of 
the  other  courts  furnishes   mandarins  for  the  differ- 
ent provinces,  watches  over  their  conduct,   keeps  a 
journal  of  their  transactions,  and  informs  the  emperor 
of  them,  who  rewards  or  punishes  according  to  the  re- 
.port  he  gets, 
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This  teeopd  tribuoali  which  nrny  be  Cftlied  m  kind 
ofciTil  inqilisitiooy  is  subdiTided  into  foor  otbext;  the 
first  entrasted  With  the  care  of  selecting  those  wh<s  on 
^account  of  their  learning  or  other  good  properties,  are 
capable  of  filling  the  offices  of  government ;  the  second 
appointed  to  take  care  of  the  conduct  of  the  mandarins; 
the  third  affixing  the  seals  to  the  different  public  acts, 
giTin^r  the  seals  to  maadarinsy  and  examining  those  of 
the  diflSerent  dispatches ;  while  the  fourth  inquires  in* 
to  the  merit  of  the  g^ndees  of  the  empire,  not  except* 
in^  the  princes  of  the  imperial  blood  themselves.  The 
pnncipal  sovereign  court  to  which  these  four  last  are 
subordinate  is  called  Lupou. 

2.  HoU'poUf  or  the  grand  treasurer,  superintends  all 
the  finances  of  the  state  \  is  the  guardian  and  protec- 
tor of  the  treasures  and  dominions  of  the  emperor, 
keeping  an  account  i>f  his  revenues,  &c.  superintend* 
•ing  the  management  and  coining  of  money,  the  pub- 
lic magaiines,  customhouses;  and,  lastly,  keeping  an 
exact  re^ster  of  all  the  families  in  the  empire.  To 
assist  this  court,  14  others  are  appointed  throughout 
4he  diferent  provinces  of  the  empire. 

3*  £f-/»tf,  or  the  court  of  ceremonies.  **  It  is  an 
undoubted  fact  (says  M.  Grosier),  that  ceremonies 
form,  in  part,  the  base  of  the  Chinese  government. 
This  tribunal  therefore  takes  care  to  support  them, 
and  enforce  their  observance  >  it  inspects  also  the  arts 
and  sciences.  It  is  consulted  by  the  emperor  when  he 
designs  to  confer  particular  honours;  takes  care  of 
the  annual  sacrifices  pflered  up  by  him,  and  even  re* 
gulates  the  entertainments  which  he  gives  either  to 
strangers  or  te  his  own  subjects.  It  also  receives  and 
entertains  foreign  ambassadors^  and  preserves  tranquil* 
lity  among  the  different  religious  sects  in  the  empire. 
It  is  assisted  by  four  inferior  tribunals. 

4.  Ping^Pfju^  or  the  tribunal  of  arms,  comprehends 
ia  its  jurisdiction  the  whole  militia  of  the  empire  ;  tn« 
specttng  also  the  fortresses,  magazines,  arsenals,  and 
8tore*hooses  of  t^tvj  kind,  as  well  as  the  manufacto- 
ries of  arms  both  offensive  and  defensive ;  examining 
And  appointing  ^officers  of  every  rank.  It  is  com* 
posed  entirely  of  mandarins  of  letters;  and  the 
four  tribunals  depending  upon  it  consist  also  of  li- 
terati.*' 

5«  The  hong'pouy  is  a  criminal  bench  for  the  whole 
empire,  and  is  assisted  by  14  subordinate  tribunals. 

6.  The  cong-'pou^  or  tribunal  of  public  works,  sur- 
veys and  keeps  in  repair  the  emperor's  palaces,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  princes  and  viceroys,  and  the  buildings 
where  the  tribunals  are  held,  with  the  temples,  tombs 
^  the  sovereigns,  and  all  public  monuments.  It  has 
besides  the  super! ntendance  of  the  streets,  public  high- 
ways, brides,  lakes,  rivers,  and  every  thing  relating 
either  to  internal  or  foreign  navigation.  Four  inferior 
tribunals  assist  in  the  discbarge  of  these  duties ;  the 
first  drawing  the  plans  of  public  works;- the  second 
directing  the  work-shops  in  the  different  cities  of  the 
empire ;  the  third  surveying  the  causeways,  roads, 
bridges,  canal 9,  &c. ;  and  the  fourth  taking  care  of 
the  emperor's  palaces,  gardens,  and  orchards,  and  re- 
ceiving their  produce. 

All  the  tribunals  are  composed,  one  half  of  Chi- 
of  goTem*  oese,  and  the  other  of  Tartars ;  and  one  of  the  pre* 
meat  to-  sidents  of  each  superior  tribunal  is  always  a  Tartar 
wardt  tUe    }^xn.    None  of  the  courts  above  described,  however. 
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has  absolute  authority  even  in  its  own  jurisdiction ;  chi 
nor  can  its  decisions  be  carried  into  execution  without  ^*^-> 
the  concurrence  of  another  tribunal,  and  sometimes  of 
several  others.  The  fourth  tribunal,  for  instance,  has 
indeed  under  its  jurisdiction  the  whole  troops  of  the 
empire;  but  the  payment  of  them  is  entrusted  with 
the  second  ;  while  the  sixth  has  the  care  of  the  arms, 
tents,  chariots,  barks,  and  stores  necessary  for  military 
operations;  so  that  nothing  relative  to  these  can  be 
put  in  execution  without  the  concurrence  of  all  the 
three  tribunals.  ^ 

To  prevent  any  unlawful  combination  among  theceaso 
tribunals,  each  has  its  cemar  appointed.  This  is  an 
officer  whose  duty  is  merely  to  watch  over  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court,  without  deciding  upon  any 
thing  himself.  He  assists  therefore  at  all  assemblies, 
revises  all  their  acts,  and  without  acquaintinir  the  court 
in  the  least  with  either  his  sentiments  or  intentions, 
immediately  Infoons  the  emperor  of  what  he  judges 
to  be  amiss.  He  likewise  gives  information  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  mandarins,  either  in  the  public  ad- 
ministration of  affairs,  or  in  their  private  conduct ; 
nay,  sometimes  he  will  not  scruple  to  reprimand  the 
emperor  for  what  he  supposes  to  be  erroneous  in  his 
conduct. 

These  censors  are  never  removed  from  their  places 
but  in  order  to  be  promoted  ;  and  thus,  holding  their 
offices  for  life,  they  have  the  greater  courage  to  speak 
put  when  they  observe  any  impropriety  or  abuse. 
Their  accusation  is  sufficient  to  set  on  foot  an  inquiry, 
which  generally  leads  to  a  proof;  in  which  case  the 
accused  is  discharged  from  his  office,  and  never  held  in 
any  estimation  afterwards.  The  complaints  of  the  cen- 
sors, however,  are  referred  to  the  very  tribunal  against 
whose  members  they  complain  ;  though,  being  afraid  of 
an  accusation  themselves,  they  very  seldom  pass  sen- 
tence against  the  accusers. 

Besides  all  this,  the  censors  also  form  a  tribunal  of 
their  own,  named  ttm-tche-yven*    Its  members  have  a 
right  of  remonstrating  with  the  emperor,  whenever  bis 
own  interest  or  that  of  the  public  renders  it  necessary. 
They  inspect  all  lawyers  and  military  men  in  public 
employments.    '*  In  short  (says  M.  Grosier),   they 
are,  morally  speaking,  placed  between  the  pVince  and 
the  mandarins ;  between  the  mandarins  and  the  peo- 
ple ;  between  the  people  and  families ;  between  fami- 
lies and  individuals ;  and  they  generally  unite  to  the 
importance  of  their  office  incorruptible  probity  and  in- 
vincible courage.    The  sovereign  may,  if  he  proceeds 
to  rigour,  take  away  their  lives ;  but  many  of  them 
have  patiently  suffered  death,  rather  than  betray  the 
cause  of  troth  or  wink  at  abuses.     It  is  not  sufficient 
therefore  to  have  got  rid  of  one,  they  must  all  be  treat- 
ed in  the  same  manner ;  the  last  that  might  be  spared 
would  tread  in  the  same  steps  with  no  less  resolution 
than  those  who  went  before  him.     In  the  annals  of  no 
nation  do  we  find  an  example  of  such  a  tribunal,  yet 
it  appears  to  be  necessary  in  all  without  exception. 
We  most  not,  however,  imagine,  that  the  privileges  of 
a  censor  give  him  a  light  to  forget  his  duty  tu  hi» 
sovereign,  or  to  communicate  to  the  public  those  re- 
marks which  he  takes  the  liberty  of  making  to  him: 
were  he  only  to  give  the  least  hint  of  them  to  his  col- 
leagues, he  would  be  punished  with  death ;  and   he 
would  share  the  same  fate  did  he,  in  any  of  his  repre- 
sentations. 
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Ghiiuu    senUtioDS,  soffec  a  siagle  word,  ioooiiaistent  witb  mode- 
<      y     ■'  i«tioii  or  reaped,  to  ofc&pe  him.** 

^9  There  are  still  two  other  coarte  in  China,  both  of 

^^^|5®J^  them  peculiar  to  the  empire,  which  deserve  to  be  men* 
tiooed.  The  first  is  that  of  princes  y  and  which,  in 
conformity  with  its  title,  is  composed  of  princes  only. 
In  tfae  registers  of  this  tribunal  are  inscribed  the  names 
of  all  the  children  of  the  imperial  family  as  soon  as 
they  are  bom  :  and  to  these  are  also  consigned  the  dig- 
nities and  titles  which  the  emperor  confers  upon  them. 
This  is  the  only  tribunal  where  the  princes  can  be  tried  j 
and  here  they  are  absolved  or  punished  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  judges. 

The  other  tribunal  is  that  of  history,  called  by  the 
Chinese  han^Un-f/van.  It  is  composed  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  of  the  empire,  and  of  men  of  the  roost  pro- 
found erudition.  These  are  entrusted  with  the  educa^ 
tion  of  tfae  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  and  the  compi* 
lation  and  arrangement  of  the  general  history  of  the 
empire  ^  which  last  part  of  their  office  renders  them 
formidable  even  to  the  emperor  himself.  From  this 
body  the  mandarins  of  the  first  class,  and  the  presidents 
of  the  supreme  class,  are  generally  chosen. 

The  basis  of  all  the  civil  laws  of  the  Chinese  is  fi- 
lial piety.  Every  mandarin,  who  is  a  governor  either 
of  a  province  or  city,  must  instruct  tfae  people  assem- 
bled round  him  twice  'a-month,  and  recommend  to 
them  the  observance  of  certain  salutary  rules,  which 
are  summed  up  in  a  few  short  sentences,  and  such  as 
no  person  can  ever  he  supposed  capable  of  forget- 
ting. 

The  Chinese  are  allowed  only  to  have  one  wife, 
""""■*^  whose  rank  and  age  must  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
their  husbands  \  but  they  are  allowed  to  have  several 
concubines,  whom  they  may  admit  into  their  houses 
without  any  formalitjr,  after  paying  the  parents  a  sum 
of  money,  and  entering  into  a  written  engagement  to 
use  their  daughters  well.    These  concubines,  however, 
are  all  in  subjection  to  the  lawful  wife  j  their  child- 
ren are  considered  as  hers  \  they  address  her  as  mother, 
and  can  give  this  title  to  her  only.     A  person  that  has 
once  been  married,  whether  man  or  woman,  may  law- 
fully marry  again,  but  it  is  then  no  longer  necessary  to 
study  equality  of  age  or  condition.   A  man  may  choose 
his  second  wife  from  among  his  concubines  ^  and,  in 
all  cases,  this  new  marriage  requires  very  few  forma- 
lities.   A  widow  is  absolute  mistress  of  herself,  and  can 
neither  be  compelled  by  her  parents  to  marry  again, 
nor  continue  in  a  state  of  widowhood,  coutrary  to  her 
own  inclination.     Those  of  moderate  rank,  however, 
who  have  no  children,  do  not  enjoy  the  same  privilege } 
as  the  parents  of  the  former  husband  can  dispose  of  her 
in  marriage,  not  only  without  her  consent,  but  with- 
out her  knowledge.    The  law  authorizes  the  disposal 
of  them  in  this  manner,  in  order  to  indemnify  the  rela- 
tions of  the  deceased  husband  for  the  money  they  may 
have  cost  biro.     If  the  wife  is  left  big  with  child,  this 
cannot  take  place,  until  she  is  delivered  \  nor  can  it 
be  done  at  all  if  she  brings  forth  a  son.     There  are 
likewise  two  exceptions;  i.  when  the  parents  of  the 
widow  assign  her  a  proper  maintenance  \  and,  2.  if 
^2        the  widow  embraces  a  religious  life,  and  becomes  a 
DiToroei,    bonzesse. 

unlawful         Divorces  are  allowed  in  China  in  cases  of  adultery, 

2^™«**»  mutual  dielike,  incompatibility  of  temper^,  jealousy, 
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ficc.  Nei  husband,  however,  can  put  away  o^^sell  his  China. 
wife  until  a  divorce  is  legally  obtained  ;  and  if  this  re- 
gulation be  not  strictly  observed,  the  buyer  and  seller 
become  equally  culpable.  If  a  wife,  lawfully  mairied, 
privately  withdraws  herself 'from  her  husband,  he  may 
immediately  commence  an  action  at  law  \  by  the  sen- 
tence of  which  she  becomes  his  slave,  and  he  is  at  li- 
berty to  sell  her  to  whom  he  pleases.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  husband  leaves  his  wife  for  three  year*,  she 
is  at  liberty,  after  laying  her  case  before  the  mandarinB, 
to  take  another  husband  ^  but  if  she  were  to  anticipate 
their  consent,  she  would  be  liable  to  a  severe  punish- 
ment. 

Marriage  is  deemed  illegal  in  China  in  the  follow* 
ing  cases,  i.  If  the  young  woman. has  been  betrothed 
to  a  young  man,  and  presents  have  been  given  and  re- 
ceived by  the  parents  of  th^  intended  husband  and 
wife.  2.  If  in  the  room  of  a  beautiful  young  wo- 
man another  be  substituted  of  a  disagreeable  figure ; 
or  if  the  daughter  of  a  free  roan  marry  his  slave  \  or 
if  any  one  give  his  slave  to  a  free  woman,  pretending 
to  her  parents  that  he  is  his  son  or  relation.  In  all 
these  cases  the  marriage  is  null  and  void  j  and  all  those 
who  have  had  any  share  in  making  up  the  match  are 
severely  punished. 

3.  Any  mandarin  of  letters  is  forbidden  to  form  an 
alliance  with  any  family  residing  in  the  province  or 
city  of  which  he  is  governor. 

4*  No  Chinese  youth  can  enter  into  a  state  of  mar- 
riage during  the  time  of  mourning  for  his  father  or 
mother  j  and  if  promises  have  been-  made  before,  they 
cease  immediately  on  that  event  taking  place.  After 
the  usual  time  of  mourning  is  expired,  however,  the 
partnts  of  the  intended  bride  are  obliged  to  write  to 
those  of  the  young  man,  putting  him  in  mind  of  his 
engagement. 

5.  Marriage  is  also  suspended  when  a  family  expe- 
riences any  severe  misfortune,  and  even  if  a  near  rela- 
tion were  thrown  into  prison }  though  this  may  be  set 
aside,  provided  the  unfortunate  person  gives  his  con- 
sent. 

6.  Two  brothers  cannot  marry  two  sisters  j  nor  is 
a  widower  at  liberty  to  marry  his  son  to  the  daughter 
of  a  widow  whom  he  chooses  for  his  own  wife.  A 
man  is  also  .forbidden  to  marry  any  of  his  own  rela- 
tions, however  distant  the  degree  of  consanguinity  be- 
tween them. 

In  China,  every  fatlier  of  a  family  is  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  his  children,  and  even  of  his  domes- 
tics; all  those  faults  being  imputed  to  him  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  have  prevented.  Hvery  father  has  the 
power  of  selling  his  son,  '^  provided  (says  the  law) 
the  son  has  a  right  of  selling  himself.''  This  custom, 
however,  is  barely  tolerated  among  the  middling  and 
inferior  ranks ;  and  all  are  forbidden  to  sell  them  to 
comedians,  or  people  of  infamous  character  or  very 
mean  stations. 

In  China  a  son  remains  a  minor  during  the  whole 
lifetime,  and  is  even  liable  for  the  debts  contracted  by 
his  father,  those  from  gaming  only  excepted.  Adop< 
tion  is  authorized  by  law,  and  the  adopted  child  imme- 
diately enters  into  all  the  rights  of  a  lawful  son  ;  only 
die  law  gives  a  right  to  the  finther  of  making,  a  few 
dispositions  in  favour  of  bis  real  children.  The  chil- 
dren, however,  whether  adopted  or  not,  cannot  suc- 
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China,  cfled  to'^e  dUgnUy  or  titles  »f  ihelr  fatter,  Ihtaghj^jr 
may  to  his  estate.  The  emperor  alote  cau  eoofer'Jio- 
nours  'f  and  ^ren  tiien  they  must  be  resigned  when  the 
person  attains  the  age  of  70  ^  though  this  resignation 
is  considered  as  an  adyice  rather  than  a  iair.  The 
will  of  a  father  cannot  be  set  aside  in  China  on  account 
of  any  informality  ^  nor  can  any  mother  in  this  empire 
make  a  will. 

Though  the  Chinese  laws  authorize  slaTcry,  yet  the 
power  of  the  master  extends  only  to  those  matters  wiiicb 
concern  his  own  seryice;  and  he  would  be  punished 
with  death  for  taking  advantage  of  bis  power  to  debauch 
the  wife  of  his  slave. 

By  the  laws  of  China  husbandmen  are  ex«flipt  from 
the  payment  of  taxes  after  they  have  begun  to  till  the 
earth  to  the  beginning  of  harvest. 

It  appears,  from  recent  information  respecting  many 
interesting  particulars  relating  to  China,  that  the  ut- 
most attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  different 
degrees  of  enormity  attached  to  those  actions  of  men 
which  are  denominated  criminal.  The  code  of  laws 
is  pronounced  the  reverse  of  sanguinary,  and  it  is  affirm- 
ed by  competent  judges,  that  if  the  practice  in  all  re- 
spects coiacftded  with  the  theory,  few  nations  could  boast 
of  a  milder  or  more  effectual  administration  of  justice. 
But  while,  they  do  not  consider  the  crime  of  pil&ri^g  a 
few  small  pieces  of  money  as  of  equal  enormity  with  the 
shedding  of  human  blood,  yet  they  pay  too  little  at- 
tention to  the  three  different  circnmstances  under  which 
that  action  may  exist  j  either  as  accidental,  uninten- 
tional as  to  the  extent  of  taking  away  life,  or  malici* 
ously  premeditated.  Even  foreigners  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  kill  a  Chinese,  however  casoally  it  may 
be  done,  have  been  punished  in  the  very  same  manner 
as  a  traitor  or  deliberate  assassin.  As  foreigners  in- 
tending to  reside  in  China  may  be  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
mine bow,  when,  and  by  what  various  means  their 
lives  may  be  endangered,  the  following  abstract  of  the 
criminal  code  of  that  country  may  perhaps  be  beneficial 
to  some  of  our  readers. 

1.  A  man  who  kills  another  on  the  supposition  of 
theft,  shall  he  strangled,  according  to  the  law  of  homi- 
cide committed  in  an  affray. 

2.  A  man  who  fires  at  another  with  a  musket,  and 
kills  him,  shall  he  beheaded,  as  in  cases  of  wilful  mur- 
der. If  the  sufferer  be  wounded,  but  not  mortally,  the 
offender  shall  be  sent  into  exile. 

3.  A  man  who  puts  to  death  a  criminal  who  had 
been  apprehended,  and  made  no  resistance,  shall  be 
strangled,  according  to  the  law  against  homicide  com- 
mitted in  an  affray. 

4.  A  man  who  falsely  accuses  an  innocent  person  of 
theft  (in  cases  of  greatest  criminality)  is  guilty  of  a 
capital  offence  ;  in  all  other  cases  the  offenders,  whe- 
ther principals  or  accessaries,  shall  be  sent  into  ex- 
tie. 

5.  A  man  who  wounds  another  unintentionally, 
sliatl  he  tried  according  to  the  law  respecting  blows 
given  in  an  affray,  and  the  punishment  rendered  more 
or  less  severe,  according  to  the  degree  of  injury  sus- 
tained. 

6.  A  man,  who,  intoxicated  with  liquor,  commits 
outrages  against  the  laws,  shall  be  exiled  to  a  desert 
country,  there  to  remain  in  a  state  of  servitude. 

For  this  abstract  we  are  indebted  to  the  humane  in- 
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4erferenee  ef  the  mfitTtwg$w  of  the  -Eaat  India  Com*    c 
pany,  on  account  of 'the  disagreeable  disputes  which  ^— 
frequently  took  place  with  the  ^Chinese  government, 
4»wing  to  accidents  ef  the  most  trivial  nature,  which 
.the  people  sometimes  met  with  from  the  British  in  the 
.port  of  Canton. 

The  blood  of  a  traitor  is  supposed  to  be  contamioa- 
ted  in  this  country  to  the  xoth  geeoMtion,  although 
the  law  in  general  is  conceived  tO'  be  aatisfied  with  im- 
.plicating  the  nearest  mmke  relatives  in  the  guilt  of  the 
actual  perpetrator  of  the  crime,  but  with  commutation 
of.puni&hmcnt  from  death  to  exile.  It  appears  to  us, 
that  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  tyrannical  than  a 
law  which  pretends  to  inflict  punishment  on  an  inno- 
cent person,  since  no  man  can  be  a  traitor,  merely 
£vom  the  circumstance  of  his  being  the  relation  of  one, 
and  the  absurdity  of  agpposing  that  a .  non-existence  is 
capable  of  committing  a  crinM,  must  be  obvious  to  * 
every  man.  The  fifth  law  in  the  forementioned  ex- 
tract is  peculiarly  cruel  and  unjust,  since  it  subjects  a 
man  to  different  degrees  of  punishment,  aooerding  to 
the  different  effects  which  those  actions  may  poodnoe. 
It  is  with  a  ingne  of  national  pride  that  we  torn  from 
this  cruel,  absurd  specimen  of  ^Chinese  legislatioo,  this 
•strai^  judicial  thermometer,  if  we  may  hb  allowed  the 
expression,  to  the  nice  discriemiations  which  are  made 
by  the  laws  of  our  own  oonntry  respecting  the  shedding 
of  blood,  the  gradations  of  gailt  attendittg  which  we 
have  already  mentioned,  and  which  are  distinguiahed  by 
the  appropriate  names  ef  manskmghterf  culpable  homt' 
cide^  and  wilful  murder. 

The  deiumciations  ef  IVIoses,  it  may  be  said,  have 
some  resemblance  to  this  Gothic  code  of  the  Chinese, 
especially  when  he  declares  that  the  deity  would  visit 
the  iniquities  of  the  &thers  open  the  children  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.  It  is  net  our  provinoe,  in 
this  account  of  China,  to  write  an  apobgy  for  Moses  in 
this  particular  instance,  although  it  must  be  granted  that 
he  had  a  most  obttUMte  and  refractory  race  of  beings  to 
govern,  and  to  preserve  a  becoming  degree  of  order  and 
subordination  among  them.  He  might  therefore  have  no- 
thing more  in  view  than  political  expedience  \  an  opi- 
nion which  we  are  .the  move  encouraged  to  entertain^ 
when  we  find  the  prophet  Ezekiel  reprobating  tiM 
idea  of  making  the  innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty,  in 
the  following  beautiful  passage,  **  What  mean  ye  that 
ye  use  this  proverb  concerning  the  land  of  Israel,  say- 
ing, the  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  chil- 
dren's teeth  are  set  on  edge  ?  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord^ 
ye  shall  not  have  occasion  any  more  to  nse  this  proverb 
m  Israel.  Behold  all  souls  are  mine  \  as  the  soul* of 
the  father,  so  also  the  soul  of  the  son,  is  mine.  The 
eoul  thut  sinnetfaj  it  shall  die.  The  son  shall  not  bear 
the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  shall  the  father  bear 
the  iniquity  of  the  son  :  the  righteousness  of  the  right- 
eous shall  be  upon  hhn^  and  the  wickedness  of  the  wick- 
ed shall  be  upon  hini^^ 

In  criminal  matters  every  person  accused  must  be 
examined  before  five  or  six  tribunals ;  and  whose  in* 
quiries  are  directed  not  only  against  him,  but  against 
his  accuser,  and  the  witnesses  that  appear  in  the  cause. 
He  is,  however,  obliged  to  remain  in  prison  during 
the  process :  *^  but  (says  M.  Grosier)  the  Chinese 
prisons  are  not  honihle  dungeons  like  those  of  so  ma- 
ny other  nations  3  they  are  spacionsi  and  have  even  a 
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degree  of  convenience.  One  of  the  mandnrins  is  ob- 
liged to  inspect  them  freqat^ntly-;  and  this  be  does 
with  the  greater  punctuality,  as  he  must  answer  for 
those  who  are  sick.  He  is  obliged  to  see  ti>em  pro- 
perly treated,  to  send  for  physicians,  and  to  supply 
them  with  medicines  at  the  emperor^s  expence.  If 
any  of  them  dies,  be  most  inform  the  emperor,  who 
perhaps  will  order  some  of  the  higher  mandarins  to  ex- 
amine  whether  thtf  former  has  discharged  hi&  duty  faith- 
folly  or  not* 

The  slightest  punishment  in  China  is  the  bastinado  y 
and  the  number  of  blows  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
degree  of  the  ofiender^s  guilt.  Twenty  is  the  lowest 
number :  and  in  this  case  the  punishment  is  consider- 
ed as  having  nothing  infamous  in  it,  but  being  only  a 
simple  paternal  correction.  In  this  way  the  emperor 
sometimes  ordmv  it  to  be  inflicted  on  his  courtiers; 
which  does  not  prevent  them  from  being  afterwards 
received  into  favour,  and  as  much  respected  as  before. 
Evenr  mandarin  may  inflict  the  bastinado  when  any 
one  forgets  to  salute  him,  or  when  he  sits  in  judgment 
in  public  The  instrument  of  correction  is  called  pan* 
tsee^  and  is  a  piece  of  bamboo  a  little  flatted,  broad 
at  the  bottom,  and  polished  at  the  upper  extremity, 
in  order  to  manage  it  mere  easily  with^tbe  hand. 
^Vhen  the  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted,  the  magis- 
trate sits  gravely  behind  a  table,  having  on  it  a  bag 
filled  with  small  sticks,  while  "a  number  of  petty  ofl&- 
cers  stand  around  him,  each  furnished  with  these  pan^ 
Uees^  and  waiting  only  for  his  signal  to  make  use  of 
them.  The  mandarin  then  takes  out  one  of  the  little 
sticks  contained  in  the  bag,  and  throws  it  into  the  hall 
of  audience.  On  this  the  culprit  is  seized  and  stretch- 
ed ont  with  his  belly  towards  the  ground  \  his  breeches 
are  pulled  down  to  his  heels,  and  an  athletic  domes- 
tic applies  five  smart  blows  with  his /yan-f^fr.  If  the 
judge  draws  another  small  stick  from  the  bag,  ano- 
ther oflicer  succeeds,  and  bestows  five  more  blows  \ 
and  so  oo  until  the  judge  makes  no  more  signals.  When 
the  puntsbment  is  over,  the  criminal  must  throw  him- 
self on  bis  knees,  incline  his  body  three  times  to  the 
earth,  and  thank  the  judge  for  the  care  he  takes  of  his 
education. 

For  faults  of  a  higher  nature,  the  carrying  of  a 
wooden  collar,  called  by  the  Portuguese  tbe  cangtie^  is 
inflicted.  This  machine  is  composed  of  two  pieces  of 
wood  hollowed  out  in  the  middle,  which,  when  put 
together,  leave  sufl&cient  room  for  the  neck.  These 
are  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  criminal,  and  join- 
ed together  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  can  neither  see 
his  feet  nor  put  his  hands  to  his  mouth  ;  so  that  he  is 
incapable  of  eating  without  tlie  assistance  of  another. 
This  disagreeable  burden  he  is  obliged  to  carry  day 
and  night ;  its  weight  is  from  50  to  200  pounds,  ac- 
cording to  the  enormity  of  the  crime,  to  whicb  the 
time  of  carrying  it  is  also  proportioned.  For  rol^ 
bery,  breaking  the  peace,  or  disturbing  a  family,  or 
being  a  notorious  gambler,  it  is  generally  caiTied  three 
mouths.  During  all  this  time  the  criminal  is  not  al- 
lowed (o  take  shelter  in  his  own  house,  but  is  stationed 
for  a  certain  space  of  time,  either  in  some  public 
square,  the  gate  of  a  city  or  temple,  or  perhaps  even 
of  the  tribunal  where  he  was  condemn^.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  ieaa  of  .punishment,  he  is  again 
brought  before  the  judge,  who  exhorts  him  in  a  friend- 
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ly  manner  to  amend ;  and  after  giving  him  20  sound     China, 
blows  discharges  him.    ^  '       v      ■' 

Banishment  is  inflicted  for  crimes  of  a  nature  infe-  _  79^ 
rior  to  homicide,  and  the  duration  is  often  for  life,  if  m^nt,  6tc« 
the  cryninals  be  sent  into  Tartary.  Some  culprits 
are  condemned  to  drag  the  royal  barks  for  three  years, 
or  to  be  branded  in  the  cheeks  with  a  hot  iron,  indi- 
cating the  nature  of  their  transgressions.  Robbery  he« 
tween  rehitions  is  more  severely  punished  than  any  o- 
ther>  and  that  is  accounted  the  most  atrocious  where 
younger  brothers  or  nephews  appropriate  to  them- 
selves beforehand  any  part  of  the  succession  in  which 
they  have  a  right  to  share  with  their  elder  brothers  or 
nephews.  77 

Information  against  a  father  or  mother,  grandfather I'luiuh- 
or  grandmother,' uncle  or  eldest  brother,  even  though P^''^  ^^ 
the  accusation  be  just,  is  punished  with  100  blows  of  ^^^^g^  ^, 
the  pan-tsee  and  three  years  banishment.     If  the  accu-reati,  6cc. 
sation  he  false,  it  is  punished  with  death.     Deficiency 
in  proper  filial  respect  to  a  father,  mother,  grandfather, 
or  grandmother,  is  punished  with  zoo  blows  of  the  pan- 
tsee  ^  abusive  lansuage  to  these  relations  is  death  by 
strangling}  to  strike  them  is  punished  by  beheading j. 
and  if  any  one  presumes  to  hurt  or  maim  them,  his  flesh 
is  torn  from  his  bones  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  he  is 
.cut  into  a  thousand  pieces.    Abusing  an  elder  brother 
is  punished  with  1 00  blows  of  the  pan-tsee  \  striking 
him,  with  tlie  punishment  of  exile.  7S 

Homicide,  even  though  accidental,  is  punished  with  Capita]  po- 
death  in  China.  A  rope  about  six  or  seven  feet  fp^^'iiJ^^. 
length,  with  a  running  noose,  is  thrown  over  the  cri-^ 
minaPs  head  ^  and  a  couple  of  domestics  belonging  to 
the  tribunal  pull  it  strongly  in  different  directions. 
They  then  suddenly  quit  it,  and  in  a  few  momenta 
give  a  second  pull ;  a  third  is  seldom  necessary  to  fi- 
nish the  business.  Beheading  is  accounted  in  China 
the  most  dishonourable  of  all  punishments,  and  is  re* 
served  only  for  desperate  assassins,  or  those  who  com- 
mit some  crime  equally  atrocious  with  murder.  To  be 
cut  in  a  thousand  pieces  is  a  punishment  inflicted  only 
upon  state  criminals  or  rebellious  subjects.  It  is  per- 
formed by  tying  the  criminal  to  a  post,  scalping  the 
skin  from  the  head  and  pulling  it  over  the  eyes.  The 
executioner  then  tears  the  flesh  from  different  parts  of 
unhappy  wretches  body  j  and  never  quits  this  horrible 
employment  till  mere  fatigue  obliges  him  to  give  over  :* 
the  remains  of  the  body  are  then  left  to  tbe  baibarous 
spectators,  who  finish  what  he  has  begun.  Though 
this  punishment,  however,  has  been  inflicted  by  some 
emperors  with  all  the  dreadful  circumstances  just  men- 
tioned, the  law  orders  only  the  criminals  belly  to  be 
opened,  his  body  to  be  cot  into  several  pieces,  and 
then  thrown  into  a  ditdi  or  river. 

The  torture,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  is 
used  in  China.  The  former  is  applied  to  the  handa 
or  feet :  for  the  hands,  small  pieces  of  wood  are  ap- 
plied diagonally  between  the  fingers  of  the  criminal  ; 
his  fingers  are  then  tied  closo  with  cojc^,  and  he  is 
leil  for  some  time  in  that  painful  situation.  The  tor- 
ture for  the  feet  is  still  worse.  An  instrument,  con- 
sisting of  three  cross  pieces  of  wood,  is  provided,  that 
in  the  middle  being  fixed,  the  others  moveable.  The 
feet  of  the  criminal  are  then  put  into  this  maohinet 
which  squeezes  them  so  close  that  the  ankle  bones 
become  flat.     Tbe  extraordinary  tortoco  consists  in 
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making  small  gashes  in  the  body,  and  then  tearing  off     derness  and   lenity,  being  accounted 
the  skin  like  thongs*      It  is  nerer  applied   bat   for 
some  great  crime,  sacb  as  treason,  or  where  the  crimi* 
drI's  guilt  has  been  clearly  proved,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  make  him  discover  his  accomplices. 

Notwithstanding   these  dreadful    panishments,   M. 


•ler'i  gene- Grosser  is  at  great  pains  te  prove  that  the  laws  of  the 
jj,^  J'^^  Chinese,  with  regard  to  criminal  matters,  are  extreme- 
laivi.  ly  mild.     ^'  One  law  (sajs  he)  will  no  doubt  appear 

exceedingly  severe  and  rigorous )  it  inflicts  the  punish- 
ment of  death  on  those  who  use  pearls.  Those  who 
read  the  history  of  China  wilf  be  apt  to  fall  into  cer« 
tain  mistakes  respecting  the  penal ,  laws  of  that  na- 
tion. Some  of  its  sovereigns  have  indulged  them- 
selves in  gratifying  sanguinary  caprices  which  were 
not  authorized  by  the  laws,  and  which  have  often  been 
confounded  with  them  ^  but  these  princes  are  even  yet 
ranked  among  the  number  of  tyrants,  and  their  names 
are  still  abhorred  and  detested  throughout  the  whole 
empire.  The  Chinese,  in  their  criminal  procedure, 
have  a  great  advantage  over  all  other  nations :  it  is 
almost  impossible  that  an  innocent  man  should  ever  be- 
come a  victim  to  a  false  accusation  :  in  such  cases  the 
accuser  and  witnesses  are  exposed  to  too  much  danger. 
The  slowness  of  the  process,  and  the  numberless  re- 
visions it  undergoes,  are  another  safeguard  for  the  ac- 
cused. In  short,  no  sentence  of  death  is  ever  carried 
into  execution  until  it  has  been  approved  and  con- 
firmed by  the  emperor.  A  fair  copy  of  the  whole 
process  is  laid  before  him  ;  a  number  of  other  copies 
.  are  also  made  out,  both  in  the  Chinese  and  Tartar 
knguages,  which  the  emperor  submits  to  the  exami- 
nation of  a  like  number  of  doctors,  either  Tartars  or 
Chinese.  When  the  crime  is  of  great  enormity,  and 
clearly  proved,  the  emperor  writes  with  bis  own  hand 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sentence,  *^  When  you  receive 
this  order,  let  it  be  executed  without  delay.'*  In 
cases  where  the  crime,  though  punishable  by  death 
according  to  law,  is  ranked  only  in  the  ordinary 
class,  the  emperor  writes  at  the  bottom  of  the  sen- 
tence, *'  Let-  the  criminal  be  detained  in  prison,  and 
executed  in  autumn  ^'^  that  being  the  season  in 
•which  they  are  generally  executed,  and  all  on  the  same 
day.  > 

The  emperor  of  China  never  signs  an  order  for  the 
execution  of  a  criminal  till  he  has  prepared  himself  by 
^^^^^'7  fasting.  Like  other  monarchs  he  has  the  power  of 
cd.  giving  pardons  ^  but  in  this  respect  is  much  more  li* 

mited  than  any  other.  The  only  cases  in  which  the 
Chinese  monarch  can  remit  the  punishment  inflicted 
by  law  are,  i.  To  the  son  of  a  widow  who  has  not 
married  again ;  2.  To  the  heir  of  an  ancient  family  ; 
3.  The  descendants  of  great  men  or  citizens  who  have 
deserved  well  of  their  country  ^  and,  4.  lastly,  The  sons 
or  grandsons  of  a  mandarin,  who  has  become  illustri- 
ous, and  distinguished  himself  by  faithfully  dischar- 
ging the  duties  of  his  office.  Neither  a  child,  nor  a 
raan  of  very  advanced  age,  can  be  cited  before  a  tri- 
bunal. The  son  of  a  very  aged  father  and  mother  is 
pardoned,  if  private  property  or  the  public  peace  be 
not  hurt  by  giving  him  a  pardon }  and  if  the  sons  of 
such  a  father  and  mother  be  all  guilty,  or  accomplices 
in  the  same  crime,  the  youngest  is  pardoned  in  order 
lo  comfort  bis  parents. 
Ja  China  the  accused  are  always  treated  with  ten* 
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their  guilt  be  clearly  proved ;  and  even  then,  liberty  v»«- 
excepted,  they  are  scarce  allowed  to  want  for  any  thing. 
A  jailor  is  punished  who  behaves  rigorously  towards 
his  prisoners  }  and  the  judges  must  likewise  answer  at 
their  peril  for  any  additions  to  the  severity  of  the  law ; 
deposition  being  the  slightest  punishment  inflicted  up- 
on them. 

-  Substitution  is  sometimes  allowed  by  the  laws  of 
China  ^  so  that  the  near  relation  of  a  guilty  per- 
son may  put  himself  in  the  criminaPs  place,  pro- 
vided however,  that  the  chastisement  be  slight,  and 
the  accused  his  ancient  friend.  The  sons,  grand- 
sons, wife,  and  brothers  of  a  banished  Chinese,  are  al- 
lowed to  follow  him  into  exile  ;  and  the  relations  of  all 
persons  are  permitted  to  visit  them  in  prisons,  and  to 
give  them  every  assistance  in  their  power ;  to  do  which 
good  offices  they  are  even  encouraged,  instead  of  being 
prevented. 

Every  city  in  China  is  divided  into  different  quar-Ortli 
ters,  each  of  which  is  subjected  to  the  inspection  of^***' 
a  certain  officer,  who  is  answerable  for  whatever  passes  *' 
in  the  places  under  his  jurisdiction.  Fathers  of  fa- 
milies, as  we  have  already  observed,  axe  answerable  for 
the  conduct  of  their  children  and  domestics.  Neigh- 
bours are  even  obliged  to  answer  for  one  another, 
and  are  bound  to  give  every  help  and  assistance  in  cases 
of  robbery,  fire,  or  any  accident,  especially  in  the 
night-time.  All  the  cities  are  furnished  with  gates, 
which  are  barricaded  on  the  commencement  of  night* 
Centinels  are  also  posted  at  certain  distances  through- 
out the  streets,  who  stop  all  who  walk  in  the  night, 
and  a  number  of  horsemen  go  round  the  ramparts  for 
the  same  purpose ;  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  e- 
lude  their  vigilance  by  favour  of  the  darkness.  A  strict 
watch  is  also  kept  during  the  day-time }  and  all 
those  who  give  any  suspicion  by  their  looks,  accent,  or 
behaviour,  are  immediately  carried  before  a  mandarin, 
and  sometimes  even  detained  until  the  pleasure  of  the 
governor  be  known. 

Private  quarrels  do  not  often  happen  in  China,  and 
it  is  rare  that  they  are  attended  with  a  fatal  issue. 
The  champions  sometimes  decide  the  quarrel  with 
their  fists,  but  most  frequently  refer  the  case  to  a  man- 
darin, who  very  often  orders  them  both  a  sound  drub- 
bing. None  but  military  people  are  permitted  to 
wear  arms  in  public  y  and  this  privilege  is  extended 
even  to  them  only  during  the  time  of  war,  or  when 
they  accompany  a  mandarin,  mount  guard,  or  attend 
a  review.  Prostitutes  are  not  allowed  to  remain  within 
the  walls  of  a  city,  or  to  keep  a  house  of  their  own 
even  in  the  suburbs.  They  may,  however,  lodge  in 
the  house  of  another;  but  that  other  is  accountable 
for  every  disturbance  which  may  happen  on  their  ac- 
count. 

In  all  the  Chinese  cities,  and  even  in  some  of  their  q^„ 
ordinary  towns,  there  is  an  oflSce  where  money  may  be  of  m 
borrowed  upon  pledges  at  the  common  rate  of  the 
country  ;  which,  however,  is  no  less  than  30  per  cent* 
Every  pledge  is  marked  with  a  number  when  left  at 
the  office,  and  must  be  produced  when  demanded  ^ 
but  it  becomes  ^the  property  of  the  office  if  left  there 
a  single  day  longer  than  (he  term  agreed  open  for  the 
payment  of  the  money*  The  whole  transaction 
remains  an  inviolable  secret^   not   even  the  name 
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CUoa.    of  the  person  who  leaves  the  pledge  being  mquired 
t—v—' after. 

This  mode  of  procaring  a  supply  of  mooey  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment^  has  been  long  known  In 
BritaiQy  and  the  people  who  thus  lend  money  on  pledges 
under  the  sanction  of  government,  have  a  most  exor- 
bitant interest,  as  well  as  in  China,  but  we  are  sorry 
to  add,  that  it  Is  by  no  means  conducted  with  such 
profound  secrecy.      The  person^s  name  and  surname 
who  offers  a  pledge  must  be  inserted  in  the  pawn-bro* 
ker^s  books,  who  is  thus  enabled  to  make  the  trans- 
action as  public  as  he  pleases.     Institutions  of  this  na« 
tore  are  no  doobt  of  considerable  utility  to  the  modest 
poor  during  a  period  of  embarrassment ;  but  the  mon* 
stroos  evils  to  which  tbey  have  given  rise  are  more 
than  sufficient  to  counterbalance,  their  advantages.  We 
should  deem  an  open  avowal  of  poverty  and  want  to 
be  infinitely  preferable  to  an  application  to  such  a  sink 
of  corruption  and  extortion,  assured  that  genuine  dis- 
tress will  never  want  a  friend  among  the  sons  of  bene- 
ij       Tolence  or  philanthropy. 
ortkeCki-     Great  attention  is  paid   by  the  administration  of 
■cttiMdf.  China  to  the  conveniency  of  travellers.      The  roads 
are  generally  very  broad,  all  of  them  paved  in  the 
southern  provinces,  and   some   in  .the  northern  ^   but 
aeitber  horses  nor  carriages  are  allowed  to  pass  along 
these.    In  many  places  valleys  have  been  filled  up,  and 
rocks  and  mountains  cut  through,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  commodious  highways,  and  to  preserve  them 
as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  level.     They  are  generally 
bordered  with  very  lofty  trees,   and   in  some  places 
with  walls  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  to  prevent  travellers 
from  going  into  the  fields ;  but  openings  are  left  in 
proper  places,  which  give  a  passage  into  cross  roads « 
that  lead   to  different  villages.      Covered   seats   are 
erected  on  all  the  grezt  roads,  where  travellers  may 
shelter  themselves  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather} 
temples  and  pagods  are  also  frequent,  into' which  tra- 
vellers are  admitted  without  scruple  in  the  day-time, 
but  often  meet  with  a  i^fusal  in  the  night.     In  these 
the  mandarins  only  have  a  right  to  rest  themselves  as 
long  as  they  think  proper.      There  is,  however,  no 
want  of  ii^ns  on  the  great  roads,  or  even  the  cross  ones 
in  China  ',  but  they  are  ill  supplied  with  provisions  j 
and  those  who  frequent  them  are  even  obliged  to  car- 
ry beds  along  with  them  to  sleep  on,  or  else  take  up 
with  a  plain  mat. 

Towers  are  erected  on  all  the  roads  of  this  great 
empire,  with  watch-boxes  on  the  top,  with  flag-staffs, 
Ibr  the  convenience  of  signals  in  ca8e  of  any  alarm. 
These  towers  are  square,  and  generally  constructed  of 
brick,  but  seldom  exceed  twelve  feet  in  height.  They 
are  built,  however,  in  sight  of  one  another,  and  are 
guarded  by  soldiers,  who  run  with  great  speed  from 
one  to  another,  carrying  letters  which  concern  the 
emperor.  Intelligence  of  any  remarkable  event  is  also 
eonveyed  by  signals ;  and  thus  the  court  is  informed 
with  surprising  quickness  of  any  important  matter. 
Those  which  are  built  on  any  of  the  roads  conducting 
to  court,  are  furnished  with  battlements,  and  have  also 
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very  large  bells  of  cast  iron.     According  to  law  these     Cbiirn. 
towers  should  be  only   five  fys^  about  half  a  French  ^       w      ■' 
league,  distant  from  one  another.  3. 

There  is  no  public  post-office  in  China,  though  se- Method  of 
veral  private  ones  have  been  established  ;  but  the  cou- convey. 
riers  and  officers  charged  with  dispatches  for  the  em-*'^^^' 
pire  have  only  a  right  to  make  use  of  them.  This  in- 
convenience, however,  excepted,  travellers  find  con* 
veyance  very  easy  from  one  part  of  China  to  ano« 
ther.  Great  numbers  of  porters  are  employed  in  every 
city,  all  of  whom  are  associated  under  the  conduct  of 
a  chief,  who  regulates  all  their  engagements,  fixes  the 
price  of  their  labour,  receives  their  hire,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  every  thing  they  carry.  When  porters  are 
wanted,  he  furnishes  as  many  as  may  be  necessary,  and 
gives  the  same  number  of  tickets  to  the  tiraveller ;  who 
returns  one  to  each  porter  when  they  have  conveyed 
their  loads  to  an  appointed  place.  These  tickets  are 
carried  back  to  the  chief,  who  immediately  pays  them 
from  the  money  he  received  in  advance.  On  all  the 
great  roads  in  China  there  are  several  offices  of  this 
kind,  wjiich  have  a  settled  correspondence  with  others  j 
the  travellers  therefore  have  only  to  carry  to  one  of 
these  offices  a  list  of  such  things  as  they  wish  to  have 
transported :  this  is  immediately  written  down  in  a 
book  'f  and  though  there  shonld  be  occasion  for  two, 
three,  or  four  hundred  porters,  they  are  instantly  fur^ 
nished.  Every  thing  is  weighed  before  the  eyes  of 
their  chief,  and  the  hire  is  fivepence  .per  hundred 
weight  for  one  day^s  carriage.  An  exact  register  of 
every  thing  is  kept  at  the  office ;  the  traveller  pays 
the  money  in  advance,  after  which  he  has  no  occasion 
to  give  himself  any  farther  trouble  ',  on  his  arrival  at 
the  city  he  designs,  his  baggage  is  fonnd  at  the  coiv 
responding  office,  and  every  thing  is  delivered  to  him 
with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness. 

The  customhouses  are  here  regulated  by  the  gene-  ^5 
ral  police  of  the  country ;  and  according  to  M.  Gro-  v'**!^ 
sier^s  account,  these  customhouse  officers  are  the  roost 
civil  in  the  world.  They  have  no  concern  with  any 
class  of  people  but  the  merchants,  whom  they  take 
care  not  to  distress  by  any  rigorous  exactions  y  nei- 
ther, though  they  have  authority  to  do  so,  do  they 
stop  travellers  till  their  baggage  is  examined,  nor  do 
they  ever  require  the  smallest  fee  from  them.  Duties 
are  paid  either  by  the  piece  or  by  the  load  ^  and  in  the 
former  case  credit  is  given  to  the  merchant's  book 
without  asking  any  questions.  A  mandarin  is  appoint- 
ed by  the  viceroy  of  each  province  to  inspect  the  cus- 
tomhouses of  the  whole  district ;  and  the  mandarins 
have  also  the  care  of  the  post-offices. 

In  former  times  the  only  money  used  in  China  ^ss  Money  of 
made  of  small  shells,  but  now  both  silver  and  copper  the  empire* 
coin  are  met  with.  The  latter  consists  of  round 
pieces  about  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  (a),  in  diameter, 
with  a  small  square  hole  in  the  middle,  inscribed  with 
two  Chinese  words  on  one  side,  and  two  Tartar  ones 
on  the  other.  The  silver  pieces  are  valued  only  by 
their  weight.  For  the  convenience  of  commerce  the 
metal  is  therefore  cast  into  plates  of  different  sizes  : 

and' 


(a)  The  Chinese  foot  is  longer  by  one  hundredth  part  than  the  French,  and  the  inch  is  divided  into  tea 
parts* 
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a  Chiuese  always  carries    foot  \  the  larger  and  more  magQificent  their  honses  are, 

80  much  the  more  confined  and  wretched  must  those  of 
the  poor  be  ^  and  the  more  their  tables  are  covered 
with  a  variety  of  dishes,  tlie  mcwe  must  the  number  of 
those  increase  who  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  feed* 
ing  upon  plain  rice.  Men,  united  by  society  in  a  large 
and  populous  kingdom,  can  employ  their  industry,  ta» 
lents,  and  economy,  to  no  better  purpose  than  to  pro> 
vide  necessaries  for  all,  and  procure  coavenience  for 


CiiHit*  and  for  want  of  small  coin, 
' "  ■'  ^  ««'  about  him  his  scales,  weights,  and  a  pair  of  scissars  to 
cut  the  metal.  This  operation  Is  performed  by  put- 
ting the  silver  between  the  scissars,  and  then  knocking 
them  against  a  stone  till  the  pieces  drop  off.  In  gi« 
ving  of  change,  however,  people  have  no  right  to  va- 
lue silver  by  the  numerical  value  of  copper,  this  be- 
ing entirely  regulated  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  me- 
tals. Thus,  an  ounce  of  silver  will  sometimes  be 
s^orth  looo  copper  pieces,  and  sometimes  only  800 } 
aftd  thus  the  copper  money  of  China  may  frequently 
be  sold  for  more  than  it  would  pass  for  in  commerce* 
The  emperor  would  lose  much  by  this  recoinage,  were 
he  not  the  sole  proprietor  of  all  the  copper  mines  in 
China.  It  is,  however,  expressly  forbidden  to  employ 
copper  coin  in  any  manufacture  where  it  might  be 
employed  as  plain  copper,  and  it  is  also  forbidden  to 
be  sold  for  the  purpose  of  melting  :  but  if  the  price  of 
the  metal  has  not  fallen,  the  infraction  of  this  law  is 
not  very  severely  punished.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  value  of  unwrought  copper  exceeds  that  of  the  coin, 
a  quantity  of  the  latter  is  issued  out  to  restore  the  equi- 
librium. 

To  keep  up  a  constant  circulation  of  all  the  coin  in 
the  empire,  the  Chinese  government  are  attentive  to 
preserve  an  equilibrium  between  the  proportional  value 
•  of  the-copper  and  sifver  ^  that  is,  to  regukte  the  intrinsic 
value  of  each  in  such  a  manner  that  the  possessor  of 
silver  may  not  be  afraid  to  exchange  it  for  copper, 
nor  the  possessor  of  coppte  for  silver.  The  method 
used  for  this  purpose  is,  when  silver  becomes  scarce,  to 
make  all  the  payments  for  some  time  in  silver ;  but  if 
copper,  to  make  them  all  for  some  time  in  that  metal 
87  only. 
Of  the  Cbi-  ipj^g  commerce  of  China  is  under  the  inspection  of 
mtice^'  ^^^  tribunal  of  finances  ^  but  on  this  subject  the  Chi- 
nese entertain  an  opinibn  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  Europeans.  Commerce,  according  to  them,  is 
only  useful  as  far  as  it  eases  the  people  of  their  super* 
fluities,  and  procures  them  necessaries.  For  this  rea- 
son they  consider  even  that  which  is  carried  on  at 
Canton  as  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  the  empire. 
"  They  take  from  us  (say  the  Chinese)  our  silks,  teas, 
and  porcelain :  the  price  of  these  articles  is  raised 
throughout  the  provinces  :  such  a  trade  therefore  can- 
not be  beneficial.  The  money  brought  us  by  Euro- 
peans, and  the  high-priced  baubles  that  accompany  it, 
are  mere  superfluities  to  such  a  state  as  ours.  We 
have  no  occasion  for  more  bullion  than  what  may  be 
necessary  to  answer  the  exigencies  of  government,  and 
to  supply  the  relative  wants  of  individuals.  It  was 
said  by  Kouan-tse,  two  thousand  years  ago.  That  the 
money  introduced  does  not  enrich  a  kingdom  in  any 
other  way  than  as  it  is  introduced  by  commerce.  No 
commerce  can  be  advantageous  long,  but  that  which 
consists  in  a  mutual  exchange  of  things  necessary  or 
useful.  That  trade,  whether  carried  on  by  barter  or 
money,  which  has  for  its  object  the  importing  of  ar- 
ticles that  tend  to  the  gratification  of  pride,  luxury, 
or  curiosity,  always  supposes  the  existence  of  luxury  : 
but  luxury,  which  is  an  abundance  of  superfluities 
among  certain  classes  of  people,  supposes  the  want  of 
necessaries  among  a  great  many  others.  The  more 
horses  the  rich  put  to  their  carriages,  the  greater  will 
be  the  number  of  those  who  are  obliged  to  walk  on 
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The  only  commerce  considered  by  the  Chinese  as  History 
advantageous  to  their  empire,  is  that  with  Russia  andl^^,^*^ 
Tartary ;  by  which  they  are  supplied  with  those  fors  •  ' 
80  necessary  in  the  northern  provinces.  The  disputes 
concerning  the  limits  of  the  respective  empires  of 
Russia  and  China  seem  to  have  paved  the  way  to  this 
commerce.  These  disputes  were  settled  by  treaty  on 
the  27tb  of  August  1689,  under  the  reign  of  Ivan 
and  Peter  Alexiowitz.  The  chief  of  the  embassy  on 
the  part  of  Russia  was  Golovin  governor  of  Siberia  ^ 
and  tWo  Jesuits  were  deputed  on  the  part  of  the  em<^ 
peror  of  China  j  and  the  conferences  were  held  in  La- 
tin, with  a  German  in  the  Russian  ambassador's  train, 
who  was  acquainted  with  that  language.  By  this  trea- 
ty the  Russians  obtained  a  regular  and  permanent  trade 
with  China,  which  they  had  long  desired  j  but  in  re- 
tarn  they  yielded  up  a  large  territory,  besides  the  na- 
yigation  of  the  river  Amour.  The  first  intercourse 
had  taken  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  xyth  centu* 
ry ;  at  which  time  a  small  quantity  of  Chinese  mer- 
chandise was  procured  by  some  Knssian  merchants 
from  the  ICalmuck  Tartars.  The  rapid  and  profitable 
sale  of  these  commodities  encouraged  certain  Siberian 
wayrodes  to  attempt  a  direct  and  open  communication 
with  China.  For  this  purpose  several  deputations  were 
sent  to  the  emperor  ^  and  though  they  failed  of  obtain- 
ing the  grant  of  a  regular  commerce,  their  attempts 
were  attended  with  some  consequences  of  importance. 
Thus  the  Russian  merchants  were  tempted  to  send 
traders  occasionally  to  Peking }  by  which  means  a 
faint  connexion  was  preserved  with  that  metropolis. 
This  commerce,  however,  was  at  last  interrupted  by 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  on  the  river  Amour  ^ 
but  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  in  1689,  was  re- 
sumed with  uncommon  alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sians :  and  the  advantages  thence  arising  were  found 
to  be  so  considerable,  that  a  design  of  enlarging  it  was 
formed  by  Peter  the  Great.  Isbrand  Ides,  a  native  of  x 
the  duchy  of  Holstein,  then  in  the  Russian  service, 
was  therefore  despatched  to  Peking  in  1692 ;  by  whose 
means  the  liberty  of  trade,  before  confined  to  indivi-. 
duals,  was  now  extended  to  caravans.  In  the  mean 
time,  private  merchants  continued  to  trade  as  before,  « 

not  only  with  the  Chinese,  hut  also  at  the  head  quar- 
ters of  the  Mogul  Tartars.  The  camp  of  these  ro- 
ving Tartars,  which  was  generally  stationed  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Orlion  and  Toula  rivers,  between  the 
southern  frontiers  of  Siberia  and  the  Mogul  desert, 
thus  became  the  seat  of  an  annual  fair.  Complaints, 
however,  were  soon  made  of  the  disorderly  behaviour 
of  the  Russians  ;  on  which  the  .Chinese  monarch 
threatened  to  expel  them  from  his  dominions  entirely, 
and  to  allow  them  neither  to  trade  with  the  Chinese 
nor  Moguls.  This  produced  another  embassy  to  Pe- 
king in  1 7 19,  when  matters  were  again  adjusted  to 

the 
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CKkiA.  tb(t  aatiafaetidn  of  botli  partiea*  Tlie  recoociliatUn 
was  of  no  loog  duration  j  for  the  Rassians  having  soon 
renewed  their  disorderly  behaviour,  an  order  for  their 
expulsion  was  issued  in  27229  and  all  intercourse  be- 
'tween  tbe  two  nations  forbidden.  The  differences 
were  once  more  made  up  in  1727,  and  a^  caravan  al- 
lowed to  go  to  Peking  once  in  three  years,,  provided 
it  consisted  of  no  more  than  a  hundred  persons  y  and 
that  during  their  stay  their  expenbes  should  not,  as  for- 
merly, be  defrayed  by  the  emperor  of  China.  The 
Russians  at  tbe  same  time  obtained  permission  to  buiki 
a  church  within  the  precincts  of  the  caravansary  ;  aad 
four  priests  were  aJtowed  to  reside  at  Peking  for 
the  celebration  of  divine  service  }  the  same  indulgence 
being  granted  to  some  Russian  sobolars,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  leaitoittg  the  Chinese  language,  and  qualifying 
themselves  for  being  interpreters  between  the  two  na- 
tions* This  intercourse  continued  till  the  year  1755;, 
since  which  time  no  more  oaravan9  have  been  sent  to 
China.  It  was  fiist  interrupted  by  a  misunderstanding 
bettfizt  the  two  oowts;  and  though  that  difference 
was  aflterwards  made  up,  no  caravan^  have  been  sent 
ever  since.  The  empress  of  Russia,  sensible  that  the 
monopoly  of  the  for  trade  (which  was  entirely  confin- 
ed to  the  caravans  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  pro- 
hibited to  individuals)  was  prejudicial  to  commeree, 
gave  it  lip  in  favour  of  her  subjects  in  1762  ^  and  the 
centre  of  commeTce  betwixt  tbe  two  nations  is  now  at 
Kiatka.  Here  tbe  trade  is  entirely  carried  on  by  bar- 
ter. The  Russians  are  prohibited  from  exporting  their 
^OWQ  coin ;  finding  it  more  advantageoos  to  take  goods 
in  exchange  than  to  receive  bul£on  at  the  Chinese 
standard.  The  principal  exports  from  Russia  are  fius 
of  flifferent  kinds)  the  most  valuable  of  which  are 
those  of  sea  otters,  beavers,  wolves,  foxes,  martens, 
sables,  and  ermines  j  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
brought  from  Siberia  and  the  newly  discovered  islands ; 
hot  as  they  cannot  supply  tbe  demand,  there  is  a  ne- 
oessitv  for  importing  foreign  furs  to  Petersburg,  which 
are  afterwards  sent  to  Kiatka.  Various  kinds  of  cloth 
are  likewise  seat  to  China,  as  well  as  hardware,  and 
live  cattle,  such  as  horses,  camels,  &c.  The  exporU 
from  China  are  raw  and  manufactured  silk,  cotton, 
miroelain,  Hrabarb,  mosk,  &c.  Tbe  government  of 
Russia  likewise  reserves  to  itself  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  purchasing  rhubarb.  It  is  brought  to  Kiatka  by 
some  Bttkharian  merchants,  who  have  entered  into  a 
contract  to  supply  the  crown  with  it  in  exchange  for 
furs :  the  exportation  of  the  best  rhubarb  is  forbidden 
under  severe  penalties,  but  yet  is  procured  in  sufficient 
quantities,  sometimes  by  clandestinely  mixing  it  with 
inferior  roots,  and  sometimes  by  smuggling  it  directly. 
Great  part  of  Europe  is  supplied  with  rhubarb  from 
Russia. 

The  revenue  of  the  emperor  of  China  amounts  to 
more  than  41  millions  sterling  j  and  might  easily  be 
increased,  did  the  sovereign  incline  to  burden  his  sub- 
jects with  new  impositions.  When  Lord  Macartney 
visited  this  vast  empire  in  the  capacity  of  his  Britan- 
nic majesty's  ambassador,  tbe  revenue  of  tbe  Chinese 
emperor  was^not  less  than  66  millions  sterling  ^  but  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  a  very  large  share  of  this  enor- 
moo9  sum  is  actually  expended  by  tbe  emperor,  after 
deducting  the  almost  incalculable  number  of  salaries 
which  it  is  destined  to  pay,  together  with  a  standing 
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«rmy  of  Z|8oO|000  men.  Yet  npon  the  aupposltioa 
that  each  individual  la  taxed  equally,  this  enormous 
sum  will  amount  to  no  more  than  49.  a  head  annually, 
while  the  same  analogy  applied  to  Britain  will  make 
an  individual  share  amount  to  3).  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  conclude,  that  theXhinese,  in  the  above 
estimate,  of  their  standing  army,  have  been  rather  hy- 
perbolical, for  Lord  Macartney,  from  the  information 
communicated  by  Van-ta-rzio,  makes  tbe  whole  of  the 
expeoces  of  government  to  leave  a  surplus  Sot  tbe  use 
of  tbe  emperor  of  149043,7341.  sterling,  which  we 
presume  would  be  impossible,  were  their  standing  army 
as  enormous  as  some  of  the  Chinese  pretend. 

Sum  total  of  the  revenue,  L.  66,000,000 

Civil  establishment,     L.    h913*S33 
Military- ditto,  .  '49fS^ 2,933 

.———.51,936,266 
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The  annual  expenses  of  government  are  indeed  im-^^°^' 
mease,  but  they  are  regulated  in  such  a  manner  as 
never  to  be  augmented  but  in  cases  of  the  utniost  ne- 
cessity.   It  even  happens  very  often  that  administration 
makes  greater  savings  every  year.  When  this  happens 
to  be  the  case,  the  surplus  serves  to  increase  the  gene- 
ral treasure  of  the  empire,  and  prevents  the  necessity 
of  new  impositions  in  time  of  war,  or  .other  public  ca- 
lamities.    Tbe  greater  part  of  the  taxes  are  paid  in 
Jund  'y  those,  for  instance,  who  breed  silk  worms,  pay 
their  taxes  in  silk,  the  husbandmen  in  grain,  the  gar- 
deners in  fruits,  &c.     This  method,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  exceedingly  convenient  for  the  subject,  is  no 
way  detrimental  to  tbe  public   interest.      There   are 
numbers  of  people  everywhere  in  the  service  of  govern- 
ment, wbo  are  thus  furnished  with  food  and  clothing ; 
so  that  the  commodities  collected  as  taxes  are  almost 
consumed  in  the   provinces  where   they  are   levied  j 
what  remains  is  sold  for  the  behoof  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  money  deposited   in   tbe   imperial   treasury. 
The  taxes  paid  in  money  arise  principally  from  tbe  cu- 
stoms and  sale  of  salt  (which  belongs  entirely  to  the 
emperor),  from  tbe  duties  paid  by  vessels  entering  any 
port,  and  from  other  imposts  on  various  branches  of  • 
manufactures.    Excepting  these,  the  trader  scarcely 
contributes  any  thing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state, 
and  the  mechanic  nothing  at  all ;  the  whole  burden  of 
taxation  thus  falling  upon  the  husbandman.     This  bur- 
den is  regulated  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  ferti- 
lity of  his  lands ;  and  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken 
to  manage  matters  so,  that  he  may  neither  be  over- 
charged in  the  Imposition  nor  harassed  in  the  levying 
of  the  duties.     **  The  registering  of  lands  (says  Mi 
Grosiei),   so   often   and  to   no   purpose  projected  in 
France,  has  been  long  practised  in  this  empire,  not- 
withstanding its  prodigious  extent.'*  ^ 
The  levying  of  taxes  in  China  is  as  simple  as  the  Of  the 
nature  of  the  thing  will  admit  of.     The  duties  levied  ^^.^  i>^ 
from  towns  and  villages  are  carried  to  cities  of  the  ^^^°^' 
third  class  ^  then  they  are  conducted  to  those  of  the 
second  ^  then  to  those  of  the  first ;  and  at  laist  to  the 
capital.     The  levying  and  imposition  of  taxes  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  tribunal  of  finances  j  and  matters  are  so 
OMBaged,  that  besides  the  consumption  in  each  district 
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for  discbarging  the  ordinary  expenccs  of  government, 
something  is  left  bj  fray  of  reeerve  for  answering  ac- 
cidental demands,  and  to  be  ready  in  cases  of  neceisjty. 
This  sum  becomes  gradually' less  from  the  capital  to 
cdties  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  class.  A  proper 
statement  of  what  is  paid  in  the  provinces,  of  what  is 
reserved  in  the  different  cities,  or  contained  in  the  dif- 
ferent treasuries  of  the  empire,  is  subjected  to  the 
examination  of  the  grand  tribunal  of  finances.  This 
revises  {he  whole,  and  keeps  an  exact  account  of 
what  IS  consumed,  -and  of  whatever  surplus  may  be 
left. 

Lending  money  upon   interest  has  been  in  use  in 
China  for  about  2000  years.     It  has  often  been  abo« 
oiendei  in>  Iisbed,  and  as  often  established.     The  interest,  as  has 
^ying  in-  jj^^j^  already  hinted,  is  no  less  than  30  per  cent,  and 
the  year  is  only  lunar.     A  tenth  part  of  this  interest  is 
~paid  monthly  :    and  concerning  neglects  of  payment, 
'  the  following*  laws   have   been  enacted.      "  However 
much  the  debt  may  have  accumulated  by  months  or 
years,  the  principal  and  interest  shall  remain  always 
the  same.      vVhoever  infringes  this  law  shall  receive  40 
'  blows  of  a  pafi'isee;  or  an  hundred,  if  he  uses  ai^  ar- 
tifice to  add  the  principal  and  interest  top^ether.**  This 
law  IS  explained  by  the  following.     **  Whoever  shall 
be  convicted  before  a  mandarin  of  not  having  paid  a 
month's  interest,  shall  receive  ten  blows^;  twenty  for 
two  months,  and  thirty  for  three ;  and  in  this  manner 
as  far  as  sixty  ^  that  is  to  say,  to  the  sixth  month.  The 
debtor  is  then  obliged  to'pay  principal  and  interest;  but 
those  who  obtain  payment  by  using  violence  aad  force 
are  condemned  to  receive  24  blows. 
AgricuU  Many  Chinese  writers  have  endeavoured  unsuccess- 

tiire  greau  fully  to  show  why  government'  should  allow  such  eic- 
ly  encoQ.  orbitant  interest  to  be  taken  for  money  ;  but  the  most 
satis&Qtory  and  rational  account  seems  to  be,  tbait  the 
great  interest  of  money  prevents  the  rich  from  pur- 
chasing much  land  j  as  landed  estates  would  only  em- 
barrass and  impoverish  them,  their  produce  being  so 
much  inferior  to  that  of  money.  The  patrimony  of  a 
family  in  China  is  seldom  divided  j  and  it  never  hap- 
pens there,  as  in  almost  every  other  country,  that 
"wealth  and  riches  are  engrossed  by  one  part  of  the  na- 
tion, while  the 'other  possesses  nothing. 

Agriculture  is  by  the  Chinese  considered  as  the  first 
-and  most  honourable  of  all  professions  ;  so  that  in  this 
empire  the  husbandman  enjoys  many  and  great  privi- 
leges, while  the  merchant  and  mechanic  are  much  less 
esteemed.  He  is  considered  as  next  in  dignity  to  offi- 
cers of  state,  from  whom  indeed  they  very  frequently 
originate.  The  soldier  in  China  cultivates  the  ground, 
and  even  the  priests  are  employed  in  agriculture,  when 
their  convents  happen  to.be  endowed  with  land.  From 
the  principle  that  the  emperor  is  absolute  proprietor  of 
the  soil,  one  would  imagine  that  the  tenant  must  hold 
his  share  of  it  by  a  very  precarious  tenure ;  yet  it  is 
certain  that  when  any  man  is  dispossessed,  his  own  cul- 
pable conduct  is  the  cause.  The  Chinese  are  so  habi- 
tuated to  cpnsidej:  a  piece  of  land  as  their  own,  while 
they  continue  to  be  punctual  in  the  payment  of  their 
Tent,  that  a  Portuguese  resident  in  Macao  who  at- 
tempted to  raise  the  rent  of  his  tenants,  ran  the  hazard 
of  losing  his  life.  There  are  no  prodigiously  over- 
grown farms  in  China,  no  ninnopolizers  of  farms,  no 
wholesale  dealers  in  grain,  but  every  man  has  it  in  his 
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?>wer  to  carry  his  produce  to  a  free  and  open  market, 
art  of  the  crop  is  allowed  to  be  used  in  distillation  \ 
bnt  if  the  harvest  happens  to  be  bad,  this  operation  is 
prohibited.     In  China,  the  tillage  of  the  eartR  is  tioi^^^^^ 
only  encouraged  by  law,  but  also  by  the  example  of  peroy  t 
the  emperor,  who  annually  tills  the  earth  with  his  owning  th* 
hands.     The  beginning  of  spring  in  China  is  always^'^  ^ 
reckoned  to  be  in  the  month  of  February  5  but  it  be-  ?"  ^ 
longs  to  the  tribunal  of  mathematics  to  determine  the 
precise  day.     The  tribunal  of  ceremonies  announces  it 
to  the  emperor  by  a  memorial ;  in  .which  every  thing 
requisite  to  be  done  by  him  is  mentioned  with  the  most 
scrupulous  exactness.     The  sovereign  then  names  12 
of  the  most  illustrious  persons  in  his  court  to  accompa- 
ny him,  and  to  hold  the  plough  after  he  has  perform- 
ed his  part  of  the  ceremony.     Among  thesis  there  are 
always  three  princes  of  the  blood,  and  nine  presidents 
of  supreme  courts  ^  and  if  any  of  them  are  too  old  and 
infirm  to  undergo  the  fatigue,  the  substitutes  must  be 
authorized  by  tbe  emperor.     The  festival  is  preceded 
by  a  sacrifice,  which  the  emperor  offers  up  to  Ckang'ti 
(the  supreme  God)  j  after  which  he  and  his  attend- 
ants prepare  themselves  by  three  days  fasting  and  con- 
tinence.    Others  are  appointed  by  the  emperor,  on  the 
evening  before   the  ceremony^   to  go  and   prostrate 
themselves  at  the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors,  and  to  ac- 
quaint them,   that,  on  the  day  following,  be  intends 
to  celebrate  a  grand  sacrifice.      This  is  offered  upon  a 
small  mount  a  few  furlongs  distant   from   the   city, 
which,   by  the   indispensable  rules  of  the  ceremony, 
roust  be  50  feet  in  height.     The  Chang-ti  is  invoked 
by  tbe  emperor,  who  sacrifices  under  the  title  of  sove- 
reign pontiff,  and  prays  for  an  abundant  harvest  in  fa- 
vour of  his  people.     He  then  descends,  accompanied 
by  the  three  princes  and  nine  presidents  who  are  to 
put  their  hands  to  the  plough  along  with  him  j   the 
field  set  apart  for  this  purpose  being  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  mount.     Forty  labourer^  are  selected  to  yoke 
the  oxen,  and  to  prepare  the  seed  which  the  emperor 
is  to  sow  \  and  which  are  of  five  different  kinds,  viz. 
wheat,  rice,  two  kinds  of  millet,  and  beans.      They 
are  brought  to  the  spot  in  magnificent  boxes,  carried 
by  persons  of  the  most  distinguished  rank.     The  empe- 
ror then  lays, hold  of  the  plough,  and  turns  up  several 
fuiTows  ^  the  princes  of  the  blood  do  tbe  same,  and 
then  the  presidents  -,  after  which  the  emperor  throws 
into  the  furrows  the  five  kinds  of  seeds  already  men- 
tioned :   lastly,  four  pieces  of  cotton-cloth,  proper  for 
making  dresses,  are  distributed  to  each  of  the  Ijibour- 
ers,  who  assist  in  yoking  the  oxen  and  preparing  the 
seeds ;  and  the  same  presents  are  made  to  forty  other 
persons  who  have  only  been   spectators  of  the  cere- 
mony. '         ^        ^  .94 
"  We  must  not  (says  M.  Grosier)  judge  of  the  Chi- Of  the 
nese  peasants  from  those  of  Europe,  especially  in  what*^"^« 
relates   to   the  lights    acquired   by  education.     Free 
schools  are  very  numerous  in  every  province  of  China, 
and  even  some  of  the  villages  are  not  destitute  of  this 
advantage.      The  sons  of  the  poor  are  there  received 
as  readily  as  those  of  the  rich  ^  their  duties  and  their 
studies  are  the  same ;  the  attention  of  the  masters  is 
equally  divided  between  them  }  and  from  this  obscure 
source  talents  often  spring,  which  afterwards  make  a 
conspicuous  figure  on  the  grand  stage  of  life.     No- 
thing is  more  common  in  China  than  to  see  the  son 
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ttf  a  peMuit  goTenor  of  liuit  province  In  which  hb 
Imther  had  long  toiled  in  cakivating  only  a  few  acres. 
TIm  {atber  himself,  if  taken  from  his  plough,  and  ele- 
TaUd  to  a  superior  iipbere,  miglit,  by  reviving  the  in- 
•tmctioo  he  received  in  his  youth,  and  especially  if  he 
be  endowed  with  genius,  find  himself  fully  competent 
for  his  new  employment. 

The  Chinese  have  been  greatly  reproached  with  the 
iBhnman  practice  of  murdering  their  children  \  but 
though  our  author  cannot  deny  that  they  are  guilty 
of  this  practice,  he  excuses  them  by  saying,  that  *^  the 
crime  when  coounitted  in  China  is  commonly  owing 
to  the  fanaticism  of  idolatry  ^  a  fanaticism  which  pre- 
vails only  among  the  lowest  of  the  people.  It  is  either 
in  obedience  to  the  oracle  of  a  bonze,  to  deliver  them- 
aelves  from  the  power  of  magic  spells,  or  to  discharge 
a  vow,  that  these  infatuated  wretches  precipitate  their 
children  into  the  river :  they  imagine  that,  by  so  doings 
they  make  an  expiatory  sacrifice  to  the  spirit  of  the 
river.  All  nations  of  antiquity  almost  have  disgraced 
themselves  by  tlie  like  horrid  practices  \  but  the  Chi- 
nese are  far  from  countenancing  this  barbarity  on  that 
account.  Besides,  these  criminal  sacrifices  are  never 
practised  but  in  certain  cantons  of  China,  where  the 
people,  blinded  by  idolatry,  are  the  dupes  of  prejudice, 
fanaticism,  and  superstitioo.— It  often  happens  also, 
that  the  bodies  of  those  children  which  are  seen  floating 
on  the  water  have  not  been  thrown  into  it  till  after 
their  death  \  and  ibis  is  likewise  the  case  with  those 
which  are  found  in  the  streets,  or  lying  near  the  public 
roads.  The  poverty  of  the  parents  suggests  this  dismal 
resource,  beoiuse  their  children  are  then  buried  at  tbe 
ezpence  of  the  public.  Exposing  of  children  in  public 
places  is  a. custom  tolerated  in  China  \  and  government 
employs  as  much  vigilance  to  have  them  carried  away 
in  the  morning,  as  it  bestows  care  on  their  education. 
This  is  certainly  giving  people  intimation  to  expose 
their  children  in  the  night-time,  and  no  doubt  encou- 
rages the  practice  \  but  the  dictates  of  humanity  are 
here  united  to  those  of  sound  policy.  No  law  in  China 
authorizes  mutilation :  there  are  indeed  eunuchs  in  tbe 
empire,  but  their  number  is  much  less  than  what  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  by  Europeans.  The  greater 
part  of  the  eunuchs  belonging  to  the  emperor  and  em- 
pvesfies  have  no  higher  employment  than  that  qf  sweep* 
iog  the  courts  of  justice.** 

Like  the  capital  cities  of  European  kingdoms,  Pe- 
king, the  metropolis  of  the  Chinese  empire,  is  furnish- 
ed with  a  gszette,  which  circulatea  into  tbe  remotest 
provinces,  and  which  is  even  considered  by  admini- 
stration as  an  essential  part  of  the  political  constitu- 
tkm.  It  is  printed  daily  at  Peking,  and  contains  an 
account  of  all  those  objects  to  which  the  attention  of 
administration  is  directed.  In  this  gazette  may  be 
seen  tbe  names  of  all  those  mandarins  who  sre  stripped 
of  their  employments,  and  tbe  causes  of  their  disgrace  y 
it  mentions  also  the  names  of  all  those  delinquents  who 
are  punished  with  death  %  of  the  officers  appointed  to 
fill  the  places  of  the  disgraced  mandarins  \  the  cala- 
mities which  have  afflicted  any  of  the  provinces  \  tbe 
relief  given  by  government  j  and  the  ezpences  incur- 
red by  administration  for  the  subsistence  of  the  troops, 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  people,  repairing  or  erect- 
ing public  works ;  and,  lastly,  the  remonstrances  made 
is  the  sovereign  by  the  superior  tribunal|  either  with 
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regard  to  his  public  decisions  or  private  conduct,  and    cUns. 
sometimes  even  with  regard  to  both.    Nothing,  how- '      h      ' 
ever,  is  contained  in  this  gazette  that  has  not  immedi- 
ately come  from  the  emperor,  or  been  submitted  to  his 
inspection  $  and  immediate  death  would  be  the  conse- 
quence  of  inserting  a  falsehood  in  this  ministerial  paper.       ^^ 

No  law  or  sentence,  as  has  already  been  said,  is  of  Seals  of 
any  foroe,  until 'the  emperor^s  seal  has  been  affixed  to^be  empe- 
it.    This  is  about  eight  inches  square,  and  is  made  of  J|^^^ 
$ne  jasper,  a  kind  of  precious  stone  much  esteemed        ^ 
ib  China  \  of  which  only  the  emperor   is  allowed  to 
have  a  seal..  Those  given  to  princes  as  marks  of  h<^ 
Boor  are  composed  of  gold  \  the  seals  of  the  viceroys 
and  great  mandarins,  of  silver  \  while  those  of  inferior 
mandarins  and  nuigistrates  are  made  only  of  lead  or  • 

copper.  The  size  of  these  seals  is  greater  or  smaller 
according  to  the  rank  their  possessors  hold  in  the  tri- 
bunals or  as  mandarins  \  and  when  any  of  them  hap- 
pens to  he  worn  out,  intimation  must  be  sent  to  the 
next  superior  tribunal  \  on  which  a  new  one  is  sent» 
and  the  old  one  must  then  be  delivered  up.  The  com- 
mission of  every  inspector  sent  into  the  provinces  must 
also  be  confirmed  by  the  emperor's  seal.  The  duty 
of  these  officers  is  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  go- 
Tcmors,  magistrates,  and  private  individuals  ;  and  in- 
stances are  recorded  of  emperors  themselves  assuming 
the  office  of  inspectors  in  some  of  the  provinces.  These 
officers  are  not  only  superior  to  all  the  magistrates, 
but  even  to  the  viceroys  of  the  provinces  themselves. 
When  a  superior  magistrate  behaves  ill  to  an  inferior 
the  former  instantly  becomes  the  prisoner  of  the 
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inspector,  and  is  suspended  from  his  office  until  he  has 
cleared  himself  from  every  imputation  laid  to  his 
charge.  The  viceroy,  however,  is  allowed  to  enjoy  his 
office  until  the  report  of  the  inspector  has  been  trans- 
,  mitted  to  tbe  emperor. 

These  viceroys  are  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Taong'^  Powct  of 
^otf,  and  are  always  mandarins  of  the  first  class,  posses-  the  vice- 
sing  an  almost  unlimited  power  within  their  districts.  '^?^'  ^^  P"^ 
They  march  abroad  with  all  the  pomp  of  royal  mag- 
nificence, never  quitting  their  palaces,  on  the  most « 
trifling  occasion,  without  a  euard  of  xoo  men.  A 
viceroy  is  the  receiver-genemof  all  the  taxes  collect- 
ed in  the  province,  transmitting  them  to  the  capital, 
after  having  reserved  what  he  judges  necessary  for  the 
demands  of  his  district.  All  law-suits  must  be  brought 
before  his  tribunal ;  and  he  has  the  power  of  passing 
sentence  of  death,  but  it  cannot  be  put  in  execution 
without  being  first  carried  to  the  emperor.  Every  three 
years  he  sends  to  court  a  report  of  the  conduct  of  tbe 
mandarins  subordinate  to  him  \  and  according  to  the 
contents,  they  are  either  continued  or  disgraced.  Those 
of  whom  he  makes  an  unfavourable  report  are  punished 
in  proportion  to  their  delinquency  \  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  well  le- 
ported  are  rewarded  in  a  similar  proportion. 

The  principal  mandarins  are  sometimes  broken  and  pe jrnda- 
dismissed  from  all  their  employments,  while  others  aretion  of 
only  removed  some  degrees  lower.     Those  who  have  mtiDdarini. 
been  degraded  ten  steps  run  a  great  risk  of  never  be- 
ing employed  again.     These  degraded   mandarins  are 
kept  in  perpetual  remembrance  of  their  misfortune,  by 
being  obliged  to  mention  it  in  every  public  order  they 
issue  forth  in  their  inferior  station  \  thus :  ^*  I  such  a 
mandarin,  degraded  one,  two,  three,  &c.  steps,  com- 
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xioft  til?  insfiecto]:.  gf  tbe  provioce  hiw  a  very  iwJiiii«led 
authority,  apd  cad,  by  bU  oxvo  power,  depri>T)e  th^m  of 
their  .eiDploymeoU  for  a  great  offence  ^  nor  4loes  be 
conStuU  the  CQui't  excepting  where  Uie  imfnediat^  po- 
.ni^Wkeot  of  the  cruainal  is  not  necessary.  £ivery  one 
of  the  luandarins,  of  whaJ^ver  rank  w  denomioation, 
J6  oblig^,  onfi^  in  three  years,  to  give  in  yuklng  an 
ex^ci  acpoqi^  af  the  faults  he  has  comoutted  in  the 
execp^on  /of  bis  office.  If  he  13  a  mandarin  helongiag 
to  any  of  tlie  foiu:  first  classes,  this  confession  is  ezami* 
jied  at  coiif^  (  but  if  it  is  made  by  any  of  the  infe- 
rior oneSf  it  BMiSit  be  laid  before  the  proviaciai  tribunal 
of  the  governor.  GoveMiment,  however,  is  not  sa^ 
tis&ed  even  with  this  coafes^on  }  inquiry  is  made  into 
the  truth  of  it|  and  the  conduct  of  tlie  mandarin  is  scri»- 
tinizod  \yith  tbe  utmost  severity,  the  informations  be- 
ing subjected  t^  the  tribunal  of  maadarias  \  where  they 
are  canefully  examined,  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
tly)se  subJ9Cte4  to  this  political  inquisition  carefnUy 
bala^^d,  aqd  jtheir  names  afterwards  divided  into  three 
classes.  Tbp  first  consists  of  tho^e  for  whom  rewards 
and  preferineDt  are  intended :  the  second,  for  wihon 
gentle  reproof  and  admonition  are  thought  nceeesary  s 
and  the  thirdt  of  those  who  are  to  be  anepeuded  &r 
aome  time»  or  remoFod  altogether,  firom  ilieir  offioet. 
Of  Uie^e  last  some  are  allowed  to  continue  ^  but  they 
jeceiye  no^salary,  and  are  not  only  deprived  of  aU 
.tli^r  emoluments,  but  even  of  their  hononn.  If  they 
have  b^eo  guilty  of  any  action  tending  to  oppress  the 
people,  or  to  occasion  a  famine  or  scarcity  among  the 
lo\ver  r;^nks,  (heir  pnniabment  is  not  confined  to  dis- 
mission from  their  offiees,  but  they  are  also  criminally 
imp^acb^d.  The  family  burying^plaoe  of  every  Chi- 
Dyee^  is  accounted  aacred ',  none  dares  cut  down  the 
trees  with  which  it  is  overshadowed  until  they  becoaae 
decayed  with  ag^ »  and  ev^n  then,  not  until  their  con- 
ditioA  ^a9  been  attested  by  a  mandarin :  but  for  cer^ 
tain  cri^if s  agaijM»t  government  or  the  peofde,  the  bu- 
rying-place  of  a  mandarin  is  rased  to  the  fbnndation. 
No  kipd  of  poAishment,  however,  inflicted  on  a  fa« 
ther,  is  suppoied  in  the  least  to  affect  the  character  of 
his  san^  apd  therefore,  when  the  latter  is  asked  by 
the  emperor  coaceming  his  family,  he  will  perhaps 
coolly  answer,  ^*  My  father  was  disgraced  for  such  a 
crime,  my  grandfalher  was  beheaded  for  such  ano« 
ther,^^  without  the  acknowledgement  being  in. the  least 
detrimental.  On  the  contrary,  by  great  and  import- 
ant services,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  wipe  out  these 
stains  from  the  memory  of  his  ancestors. 

Though  the  empire  of  China  is  governed  by  Tartar 
prioceB,  the  latter  seem  to  bestow  much  more  care 
and  attention  on  the  Chinese  than  their  own  natural 
s.ubjectst  Should  any  dispute  ari^e  between  a  Chinese 
and  Tartar,  the  former  must  have  greatly  deviated 
from  the  rules  of  justice,  if  he  is  not  acquitted  even 
by  those  tribunals  which  are  composed  of  half  Chinese 
and  half  Tartars.  The  slightest  fault  committed  by  a 
Tartar  mandarin  is  always  severely  punished  j  but  the 
punishment  of  the  Chinese  is  often  mitigated  if  the  de- 
linquent be  a  Chinese  j  and  the  same  severity  is  exer« 
cised  towards  those  of  the  military  department.  Those 
faults,  however,  are  punished  with  the  greatest  severi- 
ty which  hurt  the  interests,  of  the  people }  for  which 
reason  they  seldom  fall  a  saorifiea  to  that  ^lasa  of  petty 
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tyrants  who  in  other  coontries  prey  «ipon  a«d  -devonr    ch 
them.     Every  superior  mandarin  is  obliged  to  inform  ^^» 
himself  of  the  faults  m(  bis  inferiors,  and  expose  them  ) 
«ay,  he  would  be  punished  for  them  htmseif  if  he  did  not.        ^ 

Very  little  regard,  as  we  have  alveadyhad  occasion  priTi 
to  ob^rve,  is  paid  to  hereditary  rights  in  Cliina.  Even  of  pri 
the  princes  of  the  blood  enjoy  no  other  privilene  by  ^^ ' 
birth  bat  that  of  wearing  a  yellow  girdle  $  and  the  ^^ 
Asmes  of  their  children,  with  the  exact  time  of  their 
birth,  are  inscribed  in  a  yellow  book  appropriated  to 
that  purpose.  Collateral  princes  are  distinguished  by 
an  orange  girdle,  and  tlieir  children  are  marked  in  a 
book  of  a  red  colour.  The  surnames  of  the  priaoes 
of  the  reigning  family  are  determined  by  the  empe- 
ror alone  >  the  rest  not  being  allowed  to  assume  any 
name  that  too  much  resembles  those  of  the  Moguls  or 
Chinese*  The  rank  even  of  the  emperor^s  sons  dimi- 
liishes  one  degree  every  generation  j  so  diat,  nt  the 
seventh,  oviy  the  eldest  branch  has  a  title  to  wear  the 
yeHov  girdle,  the  rest  being  sunk  into  the  rank  of 
plain  citiaehs.  An  hereditary  sovereignty,  however, 
passes  from  one  eldest  eon  to  another  j  and  this  titt^ 
cannot  be  forfeited,  wdess  the  possessor  be  guilty  of 
some  crime.  In  this  case  the  emperor  appoints  to  the 
sooeession  either  one  of  his  younger  brothers  or  a  coa- 
ain  (  but  these  must  be  always  chosen  from  the  same 
branch,  as  the  lawful  braneh  cannot  be  deprived  of  its 
right  without  the  condemnation  of  all  who  compose  it* 
The  only  hereditary  authority  of  the  other  princes  ex* 
ists  among  these  troops  called  the  Tartar  Sandi,  There 
they  enjoy,  without  opposition,  that  rank  which  they 
derive  from  their  birth,  hot  in  every  thing  else  are  on 
a  level  with  others.  They  are  subjected  to  a  military 
examination  at  stated  periods,  and  are  always  promo* 
led  or  degraded  according  to  the  degrce  of  skill  they 
exhibit.  The  eame  trial  is  nndergone  by  the  heir  ap- 
paront  and  his  sons  ^  the  only  indolgepMO  ehown  them 
being,  that  schools  are  appointed  £Mr  their  particalar 
use.  The  princes  are  likewise  indulged  with  a  tribv* 
■al  appropriated  on  purpose  for  them,  and  before 
which  alone  they  can  be  tried.  An  insult  offered  to  » 
prince  decorated  with  the  yellow  girdle  is  punished 
with  death )  but  if  he  has  omitted  to  pat  it  on,  the 
aggressor  escapes  vrith  a  bastinading.  A  prince  may 
bo  put  to  death  with  the  emperor's  consent  j  but  he  e» 
'  sctpes  every  slighter  corporeal  punbhmeni  by  paying  a 
fine.  Untitled  princes  have  very  few  privileges  superior 
to  those  of  common  citizens ;  and  are  generally  very 
poor,  unless  possessed  of  some  lucrative  office.  Thus 
they  are  sometimes  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  accept- 
ing the  highest  pay  of  a  common  soldier  in  the  Tartar 
bands.  When  they,  or  any  of  their  children,  how-  ~ 
ever,  enter  into  the  marriage-state,  the  emperor  usn- 
ally  makes  them  a  present  of  zoo  ounces  of  silver.  He 
will  also  relieve  tbem  on  other  occasions,  assist  their 
widows  and  orphans,  &c.  but  in  all  this  never  departa 
from  the  most  exact  rules  of  economy  ^  so  that  the 
mandarins  in  this  respect  are  much  better,  than  the  re- 
lations of  the  sovereign  himself.  | 

With  regard  to  the  ancient  religion  of  China,  F.  F.  A 
Amiot  informs  us,  that  after  making  every  possible  acco 
research,  comparing  and  reasoning  upon  his  observe- ^'^^.  ^ 
tions,  he  at  last  concluded,  that  *^  The  Chinese  are  a^\|^ 
distinct  people,  whoJiave  still  preserved  the  characteris- 
tic marks  of  their  orat  origin  >  a  people  whose  primi* 
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ChiMu  live  Joctruie  will  be  found,  by  those  who  take  the  troo-- 
ble  of  investigetiog  it  thovoughlyy  to  agree  in  its  es- 
sential parts  vntfa  the  doctrine  of  the  cbesen  people, 
before  Moses,  by  the  oommand  of  God  himselfi  had 
oentigned  the  explanation  of  it  to  the  saered  records  ^ 
a  people,  in  a  word,  whose  traditional  knowledge, 
when  freed  from  whatever  the  ignorance  or  supersti- 
tion of  later  ages  has  added  to  it,  may  be  traced  back 
from  age  to  age,  and  from  epocha  te  epocha,  with- 
out interruption,  for  the  space  of  4000  years,  even  to 
die  renewal  of  the  human  race  by  the  grandson  of 
Noah.^^  The  kifig^  or  canonical  bsioks  of  the  Clnneee, 
everywhere  inculcate  the  belief '^ of  a  Sopreme  Being, 
the  author  and  preserver  of  all  things.  Under  him* 
they  mention  the  names  of  Tten^  or  beavea ;  C^m^- 
iUn^  or  Supreme  heaven  \  Chang-ti^  or  Supreme  Iiord  $ 
and  of  Hoang^han'ti^  Sovereign  and  Supreme  Lord : 
^  Names  (says  Mk  Grosier)  corresponding  to  these 
which  we  use  when  we  speak  of  God,  the  Lord,  the 
Almighty,  the  Most  Hiph.*' 

According  to  the  Chinese  books,  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing is  the  principle  of  every  thing  that  exists,  and  the 
fkther  of  all  living  j  he  is  eternal,  immoveable,  and 
independent  \  hie  power  knows  no  boonds  \  his  sight 
equally  comprehends  the  past,  present,  and  the  future, 

Snetrating  even  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart, 
eaven  aind  earth  are  under  his  government;  all 
events,  all  revolutions,  are  the  consequences  of  bis  will  % 
he  is  pure,  holy,  and  impartial ;  wickedness  offends  his 
sight ;  but  he  beholds  with  an  eye  of  complacency  the 
virtuous  actteos  of  men.  Severe,  yet  just,  he  punishes^ 
vice  in  a  striking  manner  even  on  the  throne,  and  of- 
ten' pffcoqiitatee  from  thence  the  guilty,  to  place  upon  it 
the  man  who  walks  after  his  own  heart,  whom  be  bath 
nused  frooi  obscurity.  Good,  merciful^  and  full  of 
pity,  he  relenis  on  the  repentance  of  the  wicked :  pub* 
lie  cftlamilieSi  and  the  irregularities  of  the  seasons,  ere 
only  salutary  wamtDgs^  which  his  fatherly  goodness 
gives  te  men  to  indoce  them  to  reform  and  amend. 

The  perfermanee  of  religious  worship  at  the  pro- 
per and  appointed  times,  has  given  occasion  to  the  great 
exactness  with  respect  to  the  kalendmr,  whidi  is  rew 
merknble  thnughenft  the  empire  of  China  y  and  all 
the*  eelehmted^eaqMefefeB'haVe  begun  tbbir  rcigils  witlv 
a  rsfeimaAion  of  il.  Onr  *  historians,  howevei*^  not 
contented  with  discovering  in  the  Chinese  religion  the 
fundamental  principlee  ot  the  ancient  piUtarehal  reli- 
gion,  have  also  feiNid  in  it  evident  symptoms  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  TrinitT  as  believed  among  Christie 
ans.  '*  Among  the  aactent- Chinese  cbaraeters-  (says* 
M.  Grosier),  whwh  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time', 
we  find  the  following  A.  According  to  the  dictionary 
of  Ktmg^hij  this  signifies  union  %  according  to  the 
Choue-'Omn  (that  book  so  highly  esteemed  in  (>hin4)  a 
is  three  united  in  one  \  it  derives  it  from  the  charac- 
UxBj'ou  (to  enter  or  penetrate),  and  yr,  one ;  whence 
it  concludes,  that  A'  means  three  united,*  penetrated, 
or  ineorporatednnto  one.  According  to  another  book, 
aeoouated  a  learned  and  accurate  explanation  of  the 
anoient  characters,  *  A  signifies  strict  union,  harmony, 
the  eUef  good  of  man,  of  heav^ent  and  of  earth  i  it 


is  the  tttttoii  of  die  three  isat  (powers,*  prineiples,  or 
iatelligenoes)  j  for,   untied,'  they  direct,  create,  and 

nourish  together.    The  image  -7-  (three  united  in  one 

figure)  is  net  so  obscure  in  itself }  however,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  reason  upon  it  without  being  deceived:  on  this 
Subject  it  is  difficult  to  speak.** 

**  Father  Amiot,  spite  of  all  the  objections  which 
the  critics  of  Europe  may  make,  seems  to  conjecture, 
that  the  character  A  might  have  been,  among  the  an- 
cient Chinese)  the  symbol  of  the  most  holy  Trinity ; 

*  and  the  more  so  (lie  adds),  as  the  ancient  bodes 
fiimish  a  number  of  texts,  which  give  us  reason  to 
suppose  them  te  have  been  possessed  of  some  know- 
ledge of  this  sublime  mystery.'     The  book  See^ki  says, 

*  The  emperor  formerly  offered  up  a  soSemn  sacrifice 
every  three  years  to  the  Spirit,  Trinity  and  Unity, " 
Chin-san^ye^  The  following  celebrated  text  Of  Lao* 
tse  has  long  been  know;p  in  Europe^  *  Tao  is  one  by 
nature  :  the  first  begot  the  second  ;  two'  produced  the 
third  \'  the  three  created  all  things.* 

**  F.  Amiot  quotes  another  passage,  which  nppeani 
to  be  no  less  singular.  ^  He  who  is,  as  it  were,  vi- 
sible, and  cannot  be  teeD^  is  named  Kki;  he  who  may 
be  heard,  yet  speaketh  not  to  the  ears,  h  called  Hi^ 
he  whom,  in  a  manner,  vta  feel,  yet  cannot-  touch,  is 
named  Ouei.  In  vain  do  we  interrogate  onr  senses  re- 
specting these  three  y  our  reason j  whicfa'alone  can  give 
us  any  satisfaction,  will  Ml  us  that  they  make 'only 
one.  Above  there  is  no  light }  below  there  is  no  dark- 
ness* He  is  eternal ;  there  is  no  tiame  which  can  be 
given  hiuK  He  resembles  nothing  that  exists  j  he  is' 
an  image  without  figure }  a  figure  without  matter : 
his  light  is  surrounded  by  darkness.  If  we  look  up  to  ^ 
hira  above,  we  behold  no  beginning;  if  we  follow  him, 
we  discover  no  end.  From  what  the  Tao  hath  been- 
at  all  times,  conclude  what' he  is,  vix.  that  be  is  eter- 
nal :  he  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.'  The  commen- 
taries which  explain  this  passage  speak  in  such  strong 
and  prebise  terms,  that  F.  Amiot  forbears  to  quote 
them,  lest  he  might  incur  the  censiue  of  tee  many  in- 
creddons  readers  (a)." 

The  sacrifices  of  the  Chinese  were  first' offi^d  up  insacrifcet. 
the  open  fields,  or  on  some  motfntahi,  upoi^  w4iat  they 
call   the   Tan^  which  signifies*  a'  quantity  of  stotoes' 
thrown  together  in  a  round  form,  or  simply  a  round 
heapr  of  earth.     A  dbyble  feuce  called  JTloo,  coAipb- 
sed  of  turf  and  btHndles  of  trees,  was  raised '  arbund' 
this)  and,  iirthe  s^ce  left  between  the'  t^ofehceli, 
two  lesser  altars  were  erected  on  xhe  rigtit  and  left;  * 
upon  which,  immediately  after  the* saerifitb  offered  up* 
to  the  2t(Pii,  they  sacrificed  aho  to  the  CAett^^  Osgood' 
spiriti  of  every  rank,  and'  to'  their  virtuous  ancestors. 
The  sovereigti  alone'  bad  a  right  of 'sacrificing  upon* 
this  2\m;  and  the  custom  of  sacrificing  to  i&ferlor' 
spirits,  according  to  the  Chinese  commentator^,  may 
be  traced  even  to  the  days  of  Fo-hi  himself.     Tli^  same 
writers  add,   that,   in   addressing   thfert^lves  to  th^  ' 
Chang-ti,  they  considered  him  as  the  soverelj^n  lord  of 
the  universe,  clothed  With  all  that  pUvtet  ^hhh  xrnA 
necessary  to  satisfy  them  with  regard  to  the  different  * 

I>  2  tobjects  ' 


(a)  It  is  a  singular  circomstanoe  that  P.  Amiot  should  have  passed  over  in  silence  such  unirilclliigibic  mam- 
mery,  witiitet  n^singlto' animadversion.  Benson  humbly  confesses  every  word  of  it  to  be  absolutely  incomprehen- 
sible I  and  faith  itself  has  almost  as  hard  a  struggle  in  believing  it  as  the  never-to-be-&thomed  creed  of  Athanasius. 
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.ol|jf(CJt8  of  tbeir  requests ;  bat  that,  ai  oleriag  up  their 
pmyers  to  the  inferior  objects  of  worsiiipi,  thej  only  k>- 
^lored  tbetr  protection  and  mediation  with  tlie  Cbang-ti. 
While  the  empire  -i^as  con£ned  within  narrow 
iMtindsy  one  mountain  was  sufficient  for  the  sacrifices^ 
hut  in  process  of  time  it  became  necessary  to  consecrate 
four  others.  These  were  situated  at  the  extremities,  of 
the  ehipire,  and  were  supposed  to  correspond  with  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world ;  and  the  prince  went  suc- 
cessively every  year  to  one  of  these  mountaias  to  c^er 
.up  sacrifices}  taking  occasion  at  the  same  time  to 
show  himself  to  his  people,  and  to  inform  himself  of 
their  wants.  This  custom  subsisted  for  a  long  time ; 
but  at  leneth  it  was  found  convenient  to  add  a  fifth 
mountain  ra  the  centre  of  the  empire }  and  ever  since 
these  have  been  called  the  five  To,  or  the  five  moon- 
tains  of  sacrifice*  This  method  of  subjecting  the  em- 
peror to  regular  annual  journeys  could  not  but  be  at- 
tended with  many  inconveniences.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary on  this  account  to  consecrate  some  spot  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  palace,  whicb  might  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  To  upon  all  occasions  when  the  emperor 
could  not  repair  to  them.  An  edifice  was  therefore 
erected,  which  at  once  represented  the  TTtoo,  Ton,  and 
the  Mali  of  ancestors.  This  last  was  a  necessary  part 
of  the  edifice  j  because  it  was  incumbent  on  those  who 
offered  up  sacrifices,  first  to  repair  to  this  hall,  and  ac- 
quaint their  ancestors  with  what  they  were  about  to 
perform  \  and  thither  also  they  returned  after  sacrifi- 
cing, to  thank  the  same  ancestors  for  the  protection 
they  had  received  from  the  Cbang-ti  i  after  which  they 
offered  up  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  in  honour  of  them, 
and  performed  certain  other  ceremonies  to  show  their 
respect.  The  building  contained  five  separate  balls, 
appropriated  to  different  purposes;  originally  it  bad 
neither  paintings  nor  ornaments  of  any  kind,  and  a 
staircase  of  nine  steps  conducted  to  tlie  principal  en- 
trance. Afterwards,  however,  it  was  much  more  rich- 
ly ornamented,  each  of  the  five  balls  being  decorated 
with  columns,  over  which  others  were  placed  that  sup- 
ported  a  second  roof.  In  succeeding  times  it  was  strip- 
ped of  all  its  ornaments,  with  a  view  to  bring  back  re* 
ligion  to  its  primitive  simplicity.  Its  four  gates  were 
covered  with  ^ne  moss,  representing  the  branches  of 
which  the  double  fence  of  the  ancient  Kuto  were  form* 
ed.  The  rtdge  of  the  roof  was  covered  with  the  same, 
apd  the  whole  was  encompassed  by  a  canal  filled  with 
wa^r  at  the  time  of  offering  up  the  sacrifices.  To 
this  a  second  building  was  added,  which  they  called 
\the  temple  of  neainesis^  and  which  was  osed  only  for  pu- 
rifications and  ceremonies,  the  former  being  entirely 
CQnsecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  Chang-ti* 

.At  present  there  are  only  two  temples  in  Peking, 
n^med  the  Tum^tan  and  the  Tt^tan ;  iu  the  constmc-i 
tiqn  of  which  all  the  elegance  of  Chinese  architecture  is 
displayed.  These  are  both  dedicated  to  the  Chang-ti, 
but  ^oder  different  titles ;  in  tbe  one  he  is  adored  as 
the  elental  spirit ;  in  the  other,  as  the  creditor  and  pre- 
se^veir  ^of  the  world.  The  Ceremonies  of  tbe  modern 
sacrifioes  are  greatly  multiplied  }  and  nothing  can  ex- 
CAfd  tbe  splendour  and  osagnificence  with  which  these 
s<|i«mni^ies  are  performed.  Sometimes  before  the  day 
apKQinted  for  the  grand  ceremony^  tbe  monarch,  the 
grai[Ldte^s  of  th^  court,  and  all  those  ^hom  their  em" 
floyijijeiUs  qualify  jto  assist  at  tjw  sotennity,  prepaisa; 
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tbeavialws  by  retiMnant,  faatiag*  and  coatiileoce;  tio 
aodienpe  is  giten  by  the  emperorv  and  the  trtbiinels 
are  entirely  shut )  marriages,  ^fbneraU,  rvjoieisgs,  and 
entertain meots  of  every  kind,  are  tbenrforbiddeB*  At 
last,  on  the  day  appoiotftd,  the  eaftpi^ror  appears,  at- 
tended by  an  innumerable  muUitiide,  and  bis  person 
surrounded  by  a  vast  number  of  princes,  lords,  and  of- 
fioers,  wbile  every  part  of  tbe  temple  seems  to  corre- 
spond with  the.  magnificence  of  tbe  sovefcigti^  all  the 
vases  and  utensils  employed  in  the  sacrifices  are  of 
gold,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose; 
evea  the  instruments  oi[  mnsic  are  of  enermous  mag- 
qitade,  and  never  osed  anywhere  else.  All  this  gran« 
deur,  however,  serves  only  to  display  in  a  more  emi^ 
nent  manner  the  humility  and  abasement  of  the  mo- 
narch daring  his  devotion ;  at  which  time  he  roUs  in 
the  dost,  and  speaks  of  himself  before  tbe  Chmng^ti  in 
terms  of  the  most  abject  submission  and  humiliation. 

The  purity  of  the  ancient  Chinese  religion  has.  Sect  o 
however,  been  long  contaminated  by  many  idolatrous ^mm 
and  fanatical  sects.  Among  these,  one  named  Tathsse 
was  founded  by  a  philosopher  called  Lao^kit/n  or  ZotK 
tsey  who  was  born  603  B.  C.  He  died  in  an  advanced 
age, .leaving  to  bis  disciples  a  book  entitled  Tao-te^  be- 
ing a  collection  of  5000  sentences.  His  morality  has 
a  great  resemblance  to  that  of 'Epicoros.  It  conststs 
prmcipally  in  banishing  all  vehement  desires  and  pas* 
sions  capable  of  disturbing  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  tbe  soul.  According  to  him,  the  care  of  every  wise 
man  ought  to  bo  only  to  endeavour  to  live  free  from 
grief  and  pain,  and  to  glide  gently  down  tbe  stream 
of  life,  devoid  of  anxiety  and  care.  To  arrive  at  this 
happy  state  he  advises  his  followers  to  banish  all  thonghts 
of  the  past,  and  to  abstain  from  every  vain  and  useless 
inquiry  concerning  futurity,  as  .well  as  ail  tormenting 
thoughts  of  ambition,  avarice,  &c.  It  was  fonod  by 
the  disciples  of  this  philosopher,  however,  that  all  their 
endeavours  to  obtain  a  perfect  tranqmllity  of  mind 
were  vain,  as  long  as  tbe  thoughts  of  death  intervened; 
they  therefore  declared  it  possible  to  discover  a  compo- 
sition from  which  drink  might  be  made  that  wonid  ren- 
der •  mankind  immortal.  Hence  they  were  led  to  the 
study  of  chemistry  ;  and,  like  the  western  alchemists, 
wearied  themselves  in  search  of  tbe  philosopher's  stoncy 
until  at  last  they  gave  themselves  up  to  all  tbe  extra* 
vanncies  of  magic. 

The  desire  of  avoiding  death,  together  with  die  cre- 
dulity natural  to  unenlightened  minds,  quickly  produ- 
ced a  number  of  converts  to  the  sect  of  Tao^sse.  Ma* 
gical  practices,  the  invocation  of  spirits,  and  the  art 
of  foretelling  events  by  divination,  quickly  diffoseA 
themselves  over  the  empire,  and  the  imbecility  of  tbe 
emperors  contributed  to  propagate  the  deception. 
Temples  consecrated  to  spirits  quickly  reared  thei 
beads  in  every  corner  of  the  empire ;  and  two  of  tbe 
most  celebrated  of  the  sect  were  authorized  to  main- 
tain public  worship  there  after  the  form  which  bad 
been  prsscribed  by  their  master*  At  the  sanw  time 
they  distributed,  and  sold  at  a  dear  rate,  iaMtges  of  the 
imaginary  spirits  with  which  they  had  peopled'  the  bea* 
vens.  and  the  earth.  These  were,  by  their  commend, 
worshipped  as  so  many  deities  independent  of  the  Su- 
preme Being :  and  in  like  manner,  several  of  ike  an- 
cient emperors  were  invoked  as  gods. 

Beii^  piUr<Hiize4.bjK  'tbe  copexen  of  sevend  dy«- 
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Oiriwu  msftltsy  this  seot^  beMine  more  md  more  pow^rfuT. 
^■■-V^"'  At  last  tbey  luul  iha  impudence  to  sflix,  during  the 
Mfht^mtt  to  one  of  the  gates  of  the  imperial  city, 
m  book  fiJkd  with  mystie  clmrtcters  and  magical  n- 
gwes.  At  break  of  day  th^y  informed  the  emperor 
of  the  soddon  appearance  of  this  book,  and  pablieiy 
docfanod  that  it  was  fallen  from  heaven.  This  tfrck 
easily  imposed  apon  the  weak  prince.  He  immediate* 
)y  repaired,  with  a  nomerons  train,  to  the  spot  where 
the  saeied  volume  appeared  ;  and  having  taken  it  into 
his  kwads  in  a  respoctfol  manner,  carried  it  in  triumph 
to  his  palace,  where  he  shot  it  op  in  a  golden  box. 
Another  emperor  carried  his  reverence  for  the  sect  to 
such  a  height  of  impiety  and  extravagance,  as  to  or* 
dor  a  celebrated  Tao-sie  to  be  publicly  worshipped  un- 
der the  name  of  Chmfg-U*  The  sect  thus  patronized 
by  the  princes,  and  acoommodated  to  the  credulity  of 
the  volgar,  eontinned  to  gain  ground  in  spite  of  every 
opposition  firom  the  wiser  part  of  the  people,  and  is 
still  very  powerfol  in  China.  At  present  they  offer 
op  throe  difetent  victinw,  a  hog,  a  fowl,  and  a  fish,  to 
a  spirit  whom  they  invoke. .  Various  ceremonies,  such 
as  howling^  drawing  fimtastical  figures  upon  paper,  ma- 
king a  hideous  noise  with  kettles  and  drums,  are  used 
is  their  incantations ;  and  though  it  may  readily  be 
believed  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  onsnccessfol, 
yet  thoir  credit  is  stitt  kept  op  by  those  cases  in  which 
they  socceed  bv  accident. 

The  chief  of  the  Tao'tie  is  invested  by  government 
with  the  dignity  of  grand  mandarin,  which  is  enjoyed 
by  his  soccessors :  he  resides  in  a  sumptuous  palace  in 
a  town  of  Kiaog-si  j  and  the  superstitions  confidence 
of  the  people  attracts  an  immense  number  thither  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire.     Some  arrive  in  order  to  be 
coffcd  of  diseases,  others  to  get  an  insight  into  futntity. 
The  ioipostor  diotribotes  to  them  small  hits  of  paper  fill- 
ed with  magical  characters ;  and  the  ignorant  wretches 
depart  well  satisfied,  without  grudging  the  expence  of 
104       their  joomey,  thoogb  ever  so  long. 
Of  tbcwor.^    A  still  more  pemicioos  and  more  widely  diffused  seet 
^ppen  of  is  that  of  the  idol  lb,  which  came  originally  from  In- 
^^  dia.     The  Tai>'^te  bad  promised  to  the  brother  of  one 

of  the  emperors  of  China  to  introduce  htm  to  a  com* 
mooicatioo  with  spirits.  The  credulous  prince  having 
heard  of  a  graat  spirit  named  Jb,  who  resided  In  India, 
prevailed  on  his  brother  to  send  an  embassy  thither. 
Oo  the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors,  however,  they  could 
fiad  only  two  worshippers  of  this  deity,  both  of  whom 
they  brought  to  China.  Several  images  of  Fo  were 
also  oolleotod  at  the  oame  time :  and  these,  together 
with  soBK  canonical  books  of  the  Indians,  were  placed 
00  a.  white  horse,  and  carried  in  procession  to  the  im« 
perial  city. 

This  sopotstitioo  was  introduced  into  China  about' 
the  65th  year  of  the  Christian  sera,  and  soon  mad^ 
Test  progress*  One  of  its  principal  doctrines  is  that 
of  the. metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of  sout^,  of 
which  lifGrosier  thinks  ho  was  the  inventor,  and  that 
Pytbagonis,.who  travelled  into  several  parts  of  India, 
bad  borrowed  the  doctrine  from  him.  The  account 
given  of  inm*  by  the  bonzes  is,  that  finding  himself, 
at  the  age  of  70,  oppressed  with  infirmities,  he  called 
his  disoiplea  togother,  and-  told  them  he  was  nnwilling 
to  leave  the  world  without  'commonicating  the  secret 
aadhiddottmyslesioo.of'hts  4oclsino$  which  were,  in- 


shorty  thafair  things  bitf' proceeded  Frbm  avaconnx 
and  nothtitg,'  aYidtb  that  Ihey  must  retoriu  ''TtTs  doo- 
trine  produced  U'co^esrponding  mode  of  action,  or  ra- 
ther bf  inaction,  ?n  thii^e  who  believed  it :  for  thus  tlie 
great  happttiess  oTmati  was  made  to  consist  iti  absolute 
a'nnitrit^ttbn':  and  therefore  the  nearer  he  could  tiring, 
himself  fo  this  6t:(te  dontig  life,  the  happier  he  wiis. 
supposed  to  be. 

l*be  common  doctrine,  however,  which  admitit  of  a 
distinction  between  good  and  evil,  'finds  more  prose- 
lytes among  the  vulgar,  whose  situation  in  life  will  not 
allow  them  to  spend  their  time  in  perpetual  idleness.. 
According  to  this,  the  righteous  wilt  be  rewarded  and' 
the  wicked  punished  after  death.     They  say  also,  that 
the  god  Fo  came  to  save  mankind,  and  to  expiate  thelir 
sins  \  and  that  he  alone  can  procure  them  a  happv  re- 
generation in  the  life  to  come.      Five  precepts  are 
likewise  inculcated  on  those  who  adopt  this  doctrine  : 
I.  Not  to  kill  any  living  creature'^  2.  Not  to  take 
away  the  goods  of  another ;  3.  Not  to'  pollute  them- 
selves by  uncleanness  ;  4.  Not  to  lie  >  and,  5.  Not  to^ 
drink  wine.    Above  all,  they  recommend  to  them  to 
perform  acts  of  mercy,  to  treat  their  bonzes  well,  build, 
temples,  &c. 

The  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  has  introduced  into 
China  an  infinite  number  of  idols,  who  are  all  wol-ahip- 
ped  on  the  supposition  that  the  spirit  of  Fo  has  trans- 
migrated into  the  animals  they  represent.  ,  lliese  idols,, 
however,  Seera  not  to  be  worshipped  with  great  sin- 
cerity \  but,  like  the  images  of  saints  in  the  more  su- 
perstitious countries  of  Enrope,  are  beaten  and  thr6v«[n 
in  the  dirt  when  their  votaries  happen  not  to  obtain 
their  desires,  which  they  impute  to  the  obstinacy  or 
weakness  of  the  idol.  Nay,  M.  Crosier  gives  an  ac- 
count of  one  man,  who  having  Sneflectoally  paid  a  sum 
of  money  to  the  bonzes  of  a  certain  idol  for  the  cure  of 
his  daughter,  brought  a  formal  accusation  against  the 
idol  himself;  and  in  spite  of  all  that  the  bonzes  could 
say  in  its  behalf,  got  its  worship  suppressed  throughoat 
the  province. 

The  bonzes  of  China  are  represented  as  a.  most  ava-  Bad  cjSa* 
ricioos  and  hypocritical  race  of  men,  ready  to  practise '*^taof 
every  kind  of  villany,  and  even  to  subject  themselves*^*  " 
to  the  most  intolerable  tortures,  in  order  to  obti^n  inor 
ney  from  the  compassion  of  the  public  when  they  can- 
not get  it  in  any  other  way  \  and  an  edict  of  one  of: 
the  emperors  is  eited  by  M.  Crosier,  by  which  great 
numbers  of  thei^  religious  houses  were  suppressed.     la 
order  to  perpetuate  their  sect,  they  purchase  youn^ 
children,  whom  they  take  care  to  instruct  in  all  the 
mysteries  and  tricks  of  their  profession;  but  Except- 
ing this,  they  are  in  general  very  ignorant,  and  few. 
of  them  would  be  able  to  give  any  tolerable  account 
of  the  tenets  of  their  own  sect.     They  ^re  /lot  .subject. ' 
to   a  regular  hierarchy,   but    acknowledge   superiors. 
among  them  whom  they  call  grand  bonzes,  who  have 
the  first  place  in  all  religious  assemblies  at  ni^ich  tley. 
happen  to  be  present :  and  great  profit  is  derived  from! 
certain  religious  clubs,  both  of  men  add  women,^  at 
which  the  bonzes  are  always  called  to  assist,     lli^ir.' 
wealth  is  likewise  augmented  by  piTgrimages  to  certain. 
places  where  there  are  temples  more  br  less  reverenced,, 
and  where  a  multitude  of  absurd  ceremonies  is  per- 
formed.    These  bonzes,  as  may  be  easilv  irfxagined,  arc; 
inreterate  enemies  to  t^  progress  of  Christianity,. tell- 
ing. 
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CbiD^.  ing  the  most  alisard  stories  coocerning  the  missiODariea; 
as  that  they  pluck  out  the  eyes  of  their  converts  to 
construct  telescopes  with,  &c.  The  literati,  however, 
and  the  more  sensible  part  of  the  nationi  hold  them  in 
the  greatest  contempt. 

We  shall  conclude  this  detail  of  the  Chinese  rell- 
luperttitioD  gion  with  giving  an  account  of  one  other  superstition 
of  the/oRg.|y}iich  seems  peculiar  to  the  nation.    It  is  nvimedjbng- 
c/iautf  which  signifies  wind  an4  water.     By  this  they 
mean  the  lucky  or  unlucky  situatioq  of  a  house,  bury- 
ing-place,  &c.     If  any  imprudent  person  has  built  1^ 
bouse  close  to  that  of  a  Chinese,^  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  angle  formed  by  its  roof  flanks  the  wall  or 
roof  of  the  former  bouse,  the  proprietor  ever  after 
lives  in  terror  of  utter  ruin  and  destruction  from  the 
malignant  influence  of  that  angle.      An   implacable 
hatred  instantly  commences  betwixt  the  two  families, 
and  often  gives  rise  to  a  law-suit,  which  fomisbes  mat- 
ter of  discussion  for  some  of  the  superior   tribunals. 
If  no  redress  can  be  bad  at  law,  however,  the  Chinese 
is  then  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  erecting,  on  the  top 
of  his  house,  an  enormous  image  of  a  dragon,  or  some 
other  monster,  with  its  mouth  gaping  towards  the  angle, 
and,  as  it  were,  threatening  to  swallow  it  up^  after 
which   the  apprehensions   of  the  proprietor  begin  to 
snbside,  and  tranquillity  is  restored  to  the  family.     In 
this  manner  the  governor  of  Kien-tchang  secured  him- 
self from  the  influence  of  the  church  of  the  Jesuits, 
which,  being  built  on  an  eminence,  overlooked  bis  pa- 
lace.    Not  depending,  however,  entirely  on  the  good 
offices  of  his  tutelary  dragon«  be  also  took  the  wise 
precaution  of  altering  bis  principal  apartments,  and 
raising,  at  the  distance  of  200  giiGes  from  the  church, 
a  kind  of  large   facade  three  stories  bigU     But  un<* 
luckily  the  death  of  his  successor  was  attributed   to 
this  facade }  for  the  mandarin  being  attacked  with  8) 
disorder  in  the  breast,  which  made  him  spit  up  a  white 
pblegm,  this  symptom  was  thought  to  be  owing  to  the 
walls  of  tbe  facade,  which  were  very  white,  and  which, 
were  forthwith  painted  black.     The  salutary  precau- 
tion, however,  happened  to  be  taken  too  late  ',  for  tbe 
governor  died  notwithstanding  tbe  black  colour  of  tbe. 
walls. 

"  We  should  never  have  done  (says  M .  Grosier), 
were  we  to  relate  all  tbe  superstitious  Ideas  of  the  Chi- 
nese, respecting  the  lucky  and  unlucky  situation  of 
houses,  the  quarter  which  doors  ought  to  front,  and. 
til?  plan  and  day  proper  for  constructing  the  stoves  in, 
which  they  cook  their. rice.^'    But  tbe  object  on  which 
they  employ  their  greatest  caxe  is  tbe  choice  of  tbe. 
ground^nd  situation  for  a  burying-ground.  Some  quacks 
follow  00  other  profession   than   that  of  pointing  out 
hills  and  mountains  which  have  an  aspect  favourable 
for  i^erks  of  that  kind.    When  a  Chinese  is  persuaded, 
of  the  troth  of  such  information,  th^re  is  no  sum  which 
he  wpuld  not  give  to  be  in  possession  of  the  fortunate 
spot.    The  greater  part  of  theXbiaese  are  of  opinion 
that  all  the  happiness  and  misfortunes  of  life  depend 
upon  the  Jhttg'chouu 
Jewi'and        ^  colony  of  Jews  was  established  in  China  about 
Mohome-    the  year  206  B,  C. ;  but  they  are  now  reduced  to  a 
tans  in        small  number  of  families  at  Cai-fong,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Honan.     Tbe  Mahometans  have  mul- 
tiplied much  more  than  the  Jews.     It  is  about  600 
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have  formed  di&cent  estaUiabroenta.  At  first  theiF  chii 
number  was  augmented  only  by  masriagea;  but  for 
some  time  past  they  have  been  moie  partioularly  at- 
tentive to.  the  extending  of  their  sect  and  propagating 
their  doctrine.  The  principal  meaat  employed  for 
this  purpose  are,  to  purchase  &  great  number  of  chiU 
dren  brought  up  in  idolatry,  whom  their  poor  parents 
are  glad  id  part  with  ;  and  these  they  eiroiuiiciae,  and 
afterwards  instruct  in  tbe  principles  of  their  religieik 
D^uriug  the  time  of  a  famine  which  desolated  the  pro* 
vince  of  Chang-tong,  they  porchaaed  mere  than  10,000 
of  these,  cbildripn }  for  whom,  when  grown  up,  they 
procured  wives,  built  bouses,  and  even  fenned  whole. 
villages  of  them.  They  are:  now  become  so  nomerona, 
that  in  tbe  placea  wh^re  they  toude  they  entirely-  eat* 
dude  eveiy  inhabitant  who  doea  not  believe  in~  their 
prophet,  and  firequent  a  mosque. 

.  With  regard  to  the  manners  of  Jthe  Chinese^  tbeyCerem 
bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  any  other  nation  $  «nd,of>D*'^ 
if  we  may  believe  their  historians,  they  are  the  same 
at  this  day  that  they  were  4000  years  agOb  Tbe  wo- 
men are  condemned  almost  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
within  the  precincts  of  their  own  bouses,  and  an  ne- 
ver, seen  even  by  their  intended  husbands  before  mar* 
riage.  He  knows  nothing  of  her  looks  or  person,  but 
from  the  account  of  some  fenMle  rdalioo  or  oonfidant, 
who  in  such  cases  acts  the  part  of  malch<>maker  $  though 
if  imposed  upon  either  with  regard  to  her  age  or  fi- 
gure, he  can  have  recourse  to  a  divorce.  The  same 
matrons  who  negotiate  the  oMirriagev  also  determine  the 
sum  which  the  intended  husband  must  pay.  to  tbe  pa- 
rents of  the  bride:  for  in  China  a  father  dees  nst  give 
a  dowry  to  his  daughter  ^  it  is  the  husband  who  gives 
a  dowry  to  tbe  wife.  When  tbe  day  appointed  for 
the  marriage  is  arrived,  tbe  bride  is  jdaced  in  a  obair 
or  close  palanquin,  tbe  key  of  which  is  committed*  to 
the  care  of  a  trusty  domestic,  wbo  must  deliver  it  to 
none  but  the  husband.  The  latter^  richly  dressed,  waits 
at  bis  gate  for  tbe  arrival  of  the  procession.  As  soon 
as  it  approaches,  the  key  is  put  into  his  hands }  be 
eagerly  opens  tbe  chair,  and  for  the  first  time  perceives 
his  good  or  bad  fortune.  If  be, is  contented  with  his 
new  spouse,  tbp  bride  descends  and  enters  tfaehoosej 
where  tbe  marriage  is  conehkded  by  feasting  and  mer* 
riment  as  in  other  countries  |  but  if  the  bridegroom  is  . 
very  much  disappointed,  he  suddenly  shuts  the  dmir, 
and  sends  the  bride  home  to  her  remons.  To  gel  rid ' 
of  her  in  this  manner,  however,  costs  a  sum  equal  to 
what  he  originally  g^vein  dowry  to  obtain  her*  • 

The  Chinese  women,  even  of  tbe  first  rank,  seldom 
quit  their  apartment,  which  is  situated  in- the  most  re- 
tired part  of  the  bousoi  and  itt)  which  they'ave'SecluM 
ded  from  all  society  but  that  of  their  domestics.  The 
book  of  ceiemooies  requires  that  there  should  be  two 
apartments  in  every  home ;  the  exterior  one  for  the 
husband,  the  interior  for  the  wife.  They  must  ev«n 
be  separateid  by  a  wall  or  wooden  partitioov  the  door 
of  which  is  carefully  guarded  $  nor  is  the  husband  at 
liberty  to  enter  tbe  wife's  apartment,  or  she  to*  quit  it, 
without  suflioieat.reason#  According  to  the  same  book, 
i\m  prattling  and  loquaeity  of  a  woman  are  ffeokoned 
sufficient  grounds .  for ,  a  divorce*  If  this  be  founded 
in  fact,  the.  women  of  China,  are  either  unexampled  for 
taciturnity,  or  else  multitudes  of  divoffoesmnst  bo  daily 


years  since  they  first  entered  the  empire,  where  they  ^   occuiiences.    A  womaa^  however,  cannet  he 
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fin  any  tccoDnt,  if  the  loses  ber  ]HireDts  after  marriage, 
or  if  she  has  worn  three  years  mourning  for  the  Joss  of 
her  batbandy  father^  or  mother. 

A  widow  of  any  lank  above  the  common,  who  bas 
cbildren,  seldom  enters  a  second  time  into  the  mar- 
riage state,  though  those  of  the  ordinary  rank  ge- 
nerally do*  The  poorer  sort  are  not  at  liberty  to  fol- 
low their  own  inclination,  but  are  sold  for  the  behoof 
of  the  parents  of  the  deceased.  As  soon  as  the  bar- 
gain is  concluded,  a  couple  of  porters  bring  a  chair, 
which  is  guarded  by  a  number  of  trusty  people.  In 
this  the  widow  is  shut  up,  and  thus  conducted  to  her 
new  husband. 

••  Masters  (says  M.  Grosier),  for  the  most  part,  are 
very  desirons  of  promoting  marriage  among  their  slaves, 
whatever  Mr  Paw  may  say  ^  who,  without  any  foonda- 
tioBy  has  ventured  boldly  to  assert  the  contrary.'  They 
have  even  very  strong  motives  to  induce  them  to  en- 
cooraiEe  these  marriages;  the  children  produced  by  them 
are  still  their  slaves  ;  and  besides  their  becoming  new 
property  to  them,  the  fathers  and  mothers  are  thus  more 
Btroogly  attached  to  their  service.^** 

Concubinage  is  tolerated  in  China,  though  not  au- 
thorized by  any  law.  This  privilege  is  granted  ouly  to 
the  emperor,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  mandarins  } 
and  none  but  the  emperor  is  permitted  to  have  more 
than  one.  Tlie  common  people  generally  avail  them- 
selves of  the  toleration  granted  them  in  this  respect, 
and  will  have  two  or  three  concubines  if  they  can  af- 
ford iL  They  are,  however,  careful  to  excuse  them- 
selves tfs  well  as  they  can  to  their  wives  in  this  respect, 
pretending  only  a  desire  to  have  many  children,  and 
a  number  of  women  to  attend  their  wives.  Others, 
desiroas  of  having  a  male  child,  while  perhaps  tbeir 
lawful  wife  cannot  have  any,  take  a  concubine  for  this 
reason  only,  and  dismiss  her  as  soon  as  their  wishes 
are  accomplished ;  they  then  permit  her  to  marry  whom 
se  pleases,  and  frequently  even  provide  a  husband  for 
her  themselves.  These  concubines  are  almost  all  pro- 
cored  from  two  cities  naqned  Tang-tcheou  and  SoU'tcheou^ 
where  they  are  educated,  and  taught  singing,  dancing, 
mosicy  and  every  accomplishment  suitable  to  women  of 
qnality,  or  which  can  render  them  agreeable  and  plea- 
sing. The  greatest  part  of  them  are  purchased  in  other 
places,  to  be  again  disposed  of ;  and  this  is  the  principal 
branch  of  trade  carried  on  by  these  two  cities.  Unlaw- 
fbl  intrigues  are  seldom  heard  of  in  China.  Whoever 
sednoes  the  wife  of  another  is  punished  with  death  \  and 
the  same  pnnishment  is  generally  inflicted  on  the  per- 
son who  debauches  a  young  woman. 

From  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  education  of  chil- 
^""!^t  drea  in  China,  one  might  be  apt. to  conclude,  that,  in- 
^^^^ stead  of  being  the  ignorant  superstitious  race  already 
described,  they  ought  to  be  the  most  intelligent  people 
in  the  world.  The  book  of  ceremonies  directs  the  edu- 
cation of  a  chQd  to  commence  as  soon  as  it  is  bom, 
and  describes  exactly  the  qualities  which  its  nurse 
ongfat  to  have.  She  must  speak  little,  adhere  strictly 
Co  troth,  have  a  mild  temper,  behave  with  affability 
to  her  equals,  and  with  respect  to  her  superiors.  The 
child  is  tao|^t  to  use  the  right  hand  as  soon  as  it  can 
pot  its  hand  to  its  month,  and  then  it  is  weaned.  At 
six  years  of  age,  if  a  male,  be  is  taught  the  numbers 
most  in  use,  and  made  acquainted  with  the  names  of 
the  priocipal  parts  of  the  world  ^  at  seven,  he  is  sepa- 
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rated  from  his  sisters,  and  no  longer  allowed  to  eat  ^^^^^^ 
with  them,  nor  to  sit  down  in  their  presence  ;  at  eight, 
lie  is  instructed  in  the  rules  of  good  breeding  and  po- 
litenesis}  at  nine,  he  Studies  the  kalendar;  at  ten,,  he  is 
sent  to  a  public  school,  where  he  learns  to  read,  write, 
and  cast  accounts  j  from  13  to  15  be  is  taught  music, 
and  every  thing  that  he  sings  consists  of  moral  precfepts. 
It  was  formerly  the  custom,  that  all  the  lessons  design- 
ed for  the  Chinese  youth  were  in  verse  \  and  it  is  to 
this  day  lamented,  that  the  same  custom  is  not  follow- 
ed, as  their  education  has  since  been  rendered  much 
more  difficult  and  laborious. 

At  the  age  of  15,  the  Chinese  boys  are  taught  to 
handle  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  to  mount  on  horseback  ^ 
at  20  they  receive  the  first  cap,  if  they  are  thought  to 
deserve  it,  and  are  permitted  to  wear  silk  dresses  orna- 
mented with  furs  'y  but  before  that  period  they  are  not 
allowed  to  wear  any  other  thing  than  cotton. 

Another  method  of  initiating  children  into  the  ' 
principles  of  knowledge  in  this  empire  is,  by  selecting 
a  number  of  characters  expressive  of  the  most  common 
objects,  engraving  or  printiuff  them  separately  oh  sonoe 
kind  of  substance,  and,  under  the  thing  represented, 
putting  the  name,  which  points  out  to  them  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word. 

As  the  Chinese  have  no  proper  alphabet,  they  re- 
present almost  every  thing  by  different  characters. 
The  labour  of  their  youth,  therefore,  is  intolerable  y 
being  obliged  to  study  many  thousand  characters,  each 
of  which  has  a  distinct  and  appropriate  signiBcatiotu  ' 
Some  idea  of  their  difficulties  may  be  obtained  from 
what  we  are  told  by  F.  Martini,  who  assures  us,  that 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  learning  60,000  different 
characters  before  be  could  read  the  Chinese  authors 
with  tolerable  ease. 

The  book  first  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese 
children  is  an  abridgement,  which  points  out  what  a 
child  ought  to  learn,  and    the   manner   in  which   he 
should  be  taught.     This  volume  is  a  collection  of  short 
sentences,  consisting  of  three  or  four  verses  each,  all 
of  which  rhyme  \  and  they  ar^  obliged  to  give  an  ac- 
count in  the  evening  of  what  they  nave  learned  in  the 
day.    After  this  elementary  treatise,  they  put  into  their 
hands  the  four  books  which  contain  the  doctrines  of 
Confucius  and  Mencius.     The  sense  and  meaning  of 
the  work  is  never  explained  to  them  until  they  have 
pot  by  heart  all  the  characters,  that  is  to  say,  the  wordk 
in  the  book  \  a  method  no  doubt  inconceivably  disgust- 
ing, and  calculated  utterly  to  destroy  the  genius  of  a 
boy,  if  he  has  any.     While  they  are  getting  these  chi^ 
racters  by  heart,  indeed,  they  are  likewise  employed  in 
learning  to  form  them  with  a  pencil.     For  this  pur- 
pose they  are  furnished  with  large  leaves  of  paper,  on 
which  are  written  or  printed  with  red  ink  very  big 
characters  j  and  all  they  are  required  tb  do  is  to  co^er 
those  red  characters  with  black  ink,  aild  to  follow  est- 
actly  their  shape  and  figure  \  which  insensibly  accns* 
toms  them  to  form  the  different  strokes.     Af^r  thil 
they  are  made  to  trace  other  characters,  placed  under 
the  paper  on  which  they  write.     These  are  black,  and 
much  smaller  than  the  other.     It  is  a  great  advantage 
to  the  Chinese  literati  to  be  able  to  paint  characters 
well  \  and  on  this  account  they  bestow  great  pains  in 
forming  the  hands  of  young  people.     This  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  literary  students  &i  the  exami- 
nations.. 
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Ghinft.  naitioiif  which  tbej  are  obliged  Co  undergo  before  they 
can  be  admitted  to  the  first  degree*  Du  Halde  gives 
a  remarkable  instance,  viz.  that  **  a  candidate  for  de- 
grees having,  contrary  to  order,  made  use  of  an  ab- 
breviation in  writing  the  character  mOy  which  signifies 
a  horse,  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  composi- 
'tion,  though  in  other  respects  excellent,  rejected  mere* 
ly  en  that  account  y  besides  being  severely  rallied  by 
the  mandarin,  who  told  him  a  horse  could  not  walk  un- 
less he  had  all  his  legs/* 

A-fter  the  scholar  has  made  himself  master  of  the 
icharacters,  he  is  then  allowed  to  compose  ^  but  the 
subject  of  his  composition  is  pointed  out  to  him  only 
by  one  word.  Competitions  are  likewise  established 
10  China,  but  most  of  them  are  of  a  private  nature. 
Twenty  or  thirty  families,  who  are  all  of  the  same 
name,  and  who  consequently  have  only  one  hall  for 
the  names  of  their  ancestors,  agree  among  themselves 
to  send  their  children  twice  a  month  to  this  hall  in  or- 
der to  compose.  Each  head  of  a  family  in  torn  gives 
the  subject  of  this  literary  contest,  and  adjudges  the 
prize  *,  but  this  costs  him  a  dinner,  which  he  most  cause 
to  be  carried  to  the  hall  of  competition.  A  fine  of  about 
tenpence  is  imposed  on  the  parent  of  each  scholar  who 
absents  himself  from  this  exercise. 

Besides  these  private  competitions,  every  student  is 
obliged  to  compete  at  least  twice  a-year  under  the  in« 
spection  of  an  inferior  mandarin  of  letters  stjled  Hto- 
Icouan*    It  frequently  happens  also,  that  the  mandarine 
of  letters  order  these  students  to  be  brought  before 
them,  to 'examine  the  progress  they  have  made  in  their 
studies,  to  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  them,  and 
make  them  give  such  application  as  may  qualify  them 
for  any  employment  in  the  state.     Even  the  governors 
Df  cities  do  not  think  it  below  their  dignity  to  take 
this  care  upon  themselires  y  ordering  all  those  students 
who  reside  near  them  to  appear  before  their  tribunal 
once  a  month :  the  author  of  the  best  competition  is 
honoured  with  a  prize,  and  the  governor  treats  all  the 
candidates  on  the  day  of  competition  at  his  own  ex- 
pence.     In  every  city,  town,  and  village  in  China, 
there  are  schoolmasters  who  teach  such  sciences  as  are 
known  in  that  country.    Parents  possessed  of  a  certain 
fortune  provide  roasters  for  their  children,  to  attend 
and  instruct  them,  to  form  their  minds  to  virtue,  and 
to  initiate  them  in  the  rules  of  good  breeding  and  the 
accustomed  ceremonies,  as  well  as  to  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  and  history,  if  their  age  will 
admit.     These  masters  have,  for  the  most  part  attain- 
ed to  one  or  two  degrees  among  the  literati,  and  not  nn- 
frequeutly  arrive  at  the  first  employments  of  the  state. 
The  education  of  the  Chinese  women  is  confined  to 
giving  them  a  taste  for  solitude,  and  accustoming  them 
to  modesty  and  silence  ;  and  if  their  parents  are  rich, 
they  are  likewise  instructed  in  such  accomplishments  as 
may  render  theip  agreeable  to  the  other  sex. 

There  is  little  distinction  in  China  between  the  or- 
dinary dress  of  men  and  women.  Rank  and  digkiity 
are  distinguished  by  certain  accessary  ornaments  ^  and 
the  person  would  be  severely  chastised  who  should  pre- 
sume to  assume  them  without  being  properly  authori- 
zed. The  dress  in  general  consists  of  a  long  vest  which 
reaches  to  the  ground.  One  part  of  this  vest,  viz. 
that  on  the  left  side,  folds  over  the  other,  and  is  fasten- 
ed to  the  right  by  four  or  five  small  gold  or  silver  but- 
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tons,  placed  at  a  Uttle  distance  from  one  another.  The 
sleeves  are  wide  towards  tbe  ahoolder,  growing  narrow- 
er as  they  approach  the  wrist,  where  they  terminate  in 
the  form  of  a  horse  shoe,  covering  the  hands  entirely, 
and  leaving  nothing  but  tbe  ends  of  the  fingers  to  be 
seen.  Round  their  middle  they  wear  a  large  girdle 
of  silk,  the  ends  of  which  hang  down  to  their  knees. 
From  this  girdle  is  suspended  a  sheath  containing  a 
knife  and  two  of  those  small  sticks  which  they  use  as 
forks.  Below  this  robe  they  wear  a  pair  of  dralrers, 
in  summer  made  of  linen,  and  in  winter  of  satin  lined 
with  fur,  sometimes  of  cotton,  and  in  some  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  skins*  These  are  sometimes  co- 
vered with  another  pair  of  white  tafiety.  Their  shirts 
are  always  very  short  and  wide,  of  different  kinds  of 
cloth,  according  to  the  season.  Under  these  they  wear 
a  silk  net  to  prevent  it  from  adhering  to  the  skin.  In 
warm  weather  they  have  their  necks  always  bare ; 
when  it  is  cold,  they  wear  a  collar  made  of  silk  and 
sable,  or  fox^s  skin,  joined  to  their  robe,  which  in  win- 
ter is  trimmed  with  sheep  skin,  or  quilted  with  silk  and 
cotton.  That  of  people  of  quality  is  entirely  lined 
with  beaotiful  sable  skins  brought  from  Tartary,  or 
with  the  finest  fox*s  skin,  trimmed  with  sable )  and  in 
the  spring  it  is  lined  with  ermine.  Above  their  robe 
they  wear  also  a  kind  of  surtout  with  wide  sleeves,  but 
very  short,  which  is  lined  in  the  same  manner.  Tbe 
emperor  and  princes  of  the  blood  only  have  a  right  to 
wear  yellow ;  certain  mandarins  have  liberty  to  wear 
satin  of  a  red  ground,  but  only  upon  days  of  ceremony : 
in  general  they  are  clothed  in  black,  blue,  or  violet. 
The  common  people  are  allowed  to  wear  no  other  co- 
lours but  blue  or  black ;  and  their  dress  is  always  com- 
posed of  plain  cotton  cloth. 

Formerly  the  Chinese  were  at  great  pains  to  pre-  Chinei 
serve  their  hair ;  but  the  Tartars,  who  subdued  them,  oblige 
compelled  them  to  cut  off  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  to  ^^^  ^^ 
alter  the  form  of  their  clothes  after  the  Tartar  fashion.  ^^^  ] 
This  revolution  in  dre^s  was  not  effected  without  blood- 
shed, though  the  conquerors  at  the  same  time  adopted 
in  other  respects  tbe  laws,  manners,  and  customs  of  the 
conquered  people.  Thus  the  Chinese  are  painted  as 
if  bald,  but  they  are  not  so  naturally  ;  that  small  por- 
tion of  hair  which  they  preserve  behind,  or  on  the 
tops  of  their  heads,  is  all  that  is  now  allowed  them. 
This  they  wear  very  long,  and  plait  like  a  tail.  In 
summer  they  wear  a  kind  of  cap  shaped  like  an  invert- 
ed cone,  lined  with  satin,  and  covered  with  ratan  or 
cane  very  prettily  wrought.  The  top  terminates  in  a 
point,  to  which  they  fix  a  tufl  of  red  hair,  \«-hich 
spreads  over  it,  and  covers  it  to  the  brim.  This  hair 
grows  between  the  legs  of  a  kind  of  cow,  and  U  ca- 
pable of  taking  any  coloar,  especially  a  deep  red.  This 
ornament  is  much  used,  and'  any  person  who  chooses 
may  wear  it. 

The  mandarins  and  literati  wear  a  cap  of  the  same 
form  as  the  foregoing,  only  it  is  lined  with  red  satin, 
and  covered  on  the  outside  with  white.  A  large  tuft 
of  the  finest  red  silk  is  fixed  over  it,  which  is  suffered 
to  hang  down  or  wave  with  the  wind.  People  of  di- 
stinction generally  use  the  common  cap  when  tbey 
mount  on  horseback  or  during  bad  weather;  being 
better  calculated  to  keep  off  rain,  and  shelter  those 
who  wear  it  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  For  winter 
they  have  another  cap  bordered  with  sable,  ermine,  or 
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{qxU  akio»  wi  ^mwmenM  with  a  toft  •£  silk  like  the 
fonner.  In  tbete  fur-trimmioga  they  are  wtrj  coiioua^ 
aomcUmea  expeodiBg  40  or  50  oanoaa  of  aiWer  opoa 
th«in» 

The  Chinese  people  of -rank  never  go  abroad  with- 
out boots  made  of  aatin  or  some  other  silk.  And  some- 
times  of  cotton*  but  always  dyed.  They  have  neither 
heel  nor  tpp*  and  are  made  to  fit  the  foot  with  the 
greatest  exactness.  When  they  travel  on  hofsebaok, 
however,  they  have  others  nwde  of  the  skin  of  a  cow 
or  korae.  osade  very  pliable.  Their  boot-stockings  are 
of  silk  stu%  quilted  and  lined  with  cotton,  jieacfaing 
above  the  top  of  their  boot,  and  ornamented  with  a 
border  of  velvet  or  cloth.  In  aoromer  they  wear  a 
cooler  kind,  and  in.  their  houses  a  sort  of  slippers  ouide 
of  silk  stuff.  The  common  people  are  contented  with 
black  slijppers  made,  of  cotton  cloth.  The  fan  is  also  a 
necessary  appendage  of.the  Chinese  dress,  and  is  rec- 
koned f quallv  neoessarj  with  the  boots. 

The  dress  of  the  women  consists  of  a  long  robe  quite 
close  at  top,  and  long  enough  to  cover  even  their  toes, 
with  sleeves  so  long  that  they  could  hang  down  upon 
the  ground,  did  they  not  take  care  to  tuck  them  up ; 
but  their  hands  are  seldom  seen.  The  colour  of  their 
dresses  is  entirely  arbitrary,  but  black  and  violet  are 
generally  chosen  by  those  advanced  in  life.  The  young 
ladies,  like  tiiose  of  Europe,  make  use  of  paint  to  give 
a  bloom  to  their  complexions  j  hut  this,  though  not 
the  same  with  the  kind  used  in  Europe,  AgJ^oos  with  it 
in  the  effect  of  soon  wrinkling  the  skin.  Their  gene- 
ral head-dress  consists  in  arranging  their  hair  in  several 
curls,*  among  which  are  interspersed  small  tofts  of  gold 
or  silver  flowers.  According  to  Du  Halde,  aome  of 
them  ornament  their  heads  with  the  image  of  a  fahulons 
bird,  concerning  which  many  stories  are  told.  This 
is  made  of  copper  or  silver  gift,  its  wings  extended  and 
lying  pretty  close  to  the  head-dress,  embracing  the  up* 
per  part  of  their  temples,  while  the  long  spreading 
tail  forms  a  kind  of  plume  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Its 
body  is  directly  over  the  head,  and  the  neck  and  bill 
hang  down,  the  former  being  joined  to  the  body  by  a 
concealed  binge,  in  order  t£it  it  may  play  freely,  and 
move  about  on  tlie  least  motion  of  the  head.  The 
whole  bird  adheres  to  the  head  by  means  of  the  claws, 
which  are  fixed  in  the  hair. 

Ladies  of  quality  sometimes  wear  several  of  these 
birds  made  up  into  a  single  ornament,  the  workmanship 
of  which  is  very  expensive.  Young  ladies  wear  also  a 
crown  made  of  pasteboard,  the  fore  part  of  which  rises 
in  a  point  above  the  forehead,  and  is  covered  with 
jewels.  The  rest  of  the  head  is  decorated  with  natural 
or  artificial  flowers,  among  which  small  diamond  pins 
are  interspersed.  The  bead-dress  of  the  ordinary  class 
of  women,  especiall?  when  they  are  advanced  in  years, 
consists  only  of  a  piece  of  very  fine  silk  wrapped  round 
their  heads. 

All  authors  agree,  that  an  absurd  custom  prevails 
tbrouehout  China,  of  confining  the  feet  of  female  in- 
fants in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  never  allowed  to 
grow  to  near  their  full  size.  The  smallnens  of  their 
feet  is  accounted  such  a  valuable  beauty,  that  the  Chi- 
nese women  never  think  they  can  pay  too  dear  for  it. 
As  soon  therefore  as  a  female  infant  is  born,  the  nurse 
wraps  up  its  feet  in  very  tight  bandages}  and  this 
torture  must  be  endured  until  their  feet  have  ceased  to 
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grow.  80  provakat  is  the  force  of  eoston,  however,  china, 
that  as  the  child  grows  up  she  voluntarily  submits  to 
new  tortures,  in  order  to  aoeompltsh  the  purpose  more 
efl^tnally.  Thna  the  Chinese  women  are  deprived  nU 
most  entirely  of  the  vae  of  their  feet  $  and  are  searee' 
able  to  walk,  ^n  the  roost  awkward  hobbling  manner,  fbi* 
the  shortest  space.  The  shoe  of  a  full  grown  Chinese 
woman  will  freqneatly  not  exceed  six  inches. 

The  Chinese  ose  white  as  the  colour  proper  for 
mournings  and  though  a  son  cannot  wear  this  whilo 
his  father  and  mother  are  alive,  he  euk  ose  no  other 
for  threo  years  after  their  death ;  and  ever  aftwwards 
his  clothes  must  be  of  00^  colour.  The  law  has  for- 
bidden the  use  of  sillc  and  furs  to  children  \  and  has 
even  prescribed  the  time  when  they  are  first  to  wear  a 
cap.  This  ie  pot  upon  their  heads  by  the  master  of 
ceremoniea  himself,  who  addresses  them  in  the  follow^ 
ing  manner :  *^  Consider  that  you  now  receive  the 
dress  of  those  who  have  attained  to  maturity,  and  that 
von  cease  to  be  children;  renounce,  therefore,  all  child- 
ish thoughts  and  inclinations,  assume  a  grave  and  se- 
rious deportment,  apply  with  resolution  to.  the  study 
of  virtue  and  wisdom,  and  endeavour  to  merit  a  long' 
and  happy  life.*^  **  Tliis  ceremony  (saya  M.  Grosier), 
which  may  appear  trifling,  is  attended  with  the  hap- 
piest eflSects.  The  Chinese  give  a  kind  of  importance 
to  every  thing  which  can  inspire  youth  with  a  taste  for 
morality  and  a  love  of  good  order.  It  might  be  use- 
ful to  mankind  at  every  fixed  epocha  of  their  lives,  to 
remind  them  of  those  new  duties  imposed  by  each  suc- 
cessive diange ;  but,  by  uniting  the  solemnity  of  a  p»- 
blic  ceremony  to  this  instruction,  it  will  make  a  deeper 
impression,  and  remain  much  longer  imprinted  on  their 
memories.** 

Nothing  can  a|^ar  more  irksome  to  an  European  CieetsTve 
than  the  multitude  of  ceremonies  used  on  all  occasionsceremoiii. 
by  the  Chinese.     An  invitation  to  an  entertainment  ts*"****^.^ 
not  supposed  to  be  given  with  sincerity  until  it  hasj^ll^ 
been  renewed  three  or  four  times  in  writing.     A  card 
is  sent  on  the  evening  before  the  entertainment,  ano- 
ther on  the  morning  of  th&  appointed  day,  and  a  third 
when  every  thing  is  prepared  and  the  guests  ready  to 
sit  down  to  the  table.    The  master  of  the  house  al- 
ways introduces  his  guests  into  the  ball,  where  he  sa- 
lutes them  one  after  another.     He  then  orders  wine  to 
be  brought  him  in  a  small  cup  made  of  silver,  porce- 
lain, or  precious  wood,  and  placed  upon  a  small  var- 
nished salver.     He  lays  hold  of  it  with  both  his  hands, 
■  makes  a  bow  to  all  the  surrounding  guests,  and  advan- 
ces towards  the  fore  part  of  the  ball,  which  generally 
looks  into  a  large  conrt.     He  there  raises  his  eyes  and 
the  cup  towards    heaven ;   after   which  he  pours  the 
wine  on  tlie  ground.     He  afterwards  poors  some  wine 
into  a  silver  or  porcelain  cup,  makes  a  bow  to  the  most 
considerable  person  in  company,  and  then  goes  to  place 
the  cup  on  the  table  before  him ;  for  in  China  every 
guest  has  a  table  for  himself.     The  person  for  whom 
he  intends  this  honour,  however,  generally  saves  him 
the  trouble  of  placing  the  cup }  calls  for  wine  in  his 
torn,  and  offers  to  place  the  cup  on  the  master^s  table, 
who  endeavours  to  prevent  him,  yrith  a  thousand  apo- 
logies and  compliments  according  to  the  rules  of  Chi- 
nese  politeness.      A  superior   domestic  conducts  the 
principal  guest   to  an  elbow-chair  covered  with  rich 
flowered  silk,  where  the  stranger  i^n  begins  his  com* 
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p&iieals,  mi  Wgs  to  b»  cxofMed  from  siitiog  in  sucli 
ao  honoavabl^  aeat,  whieli  neverthelofs  he  accepts  of; 
and  all  the  piist  of  the  gaestB  do  the  same,  athenf  ise  the 
ceremoniill  would  be  gone  through  With  each  of  them. 
The  enteitawmeot  k  coneloded  by  some  theatrical  re- 
presentations, aeeompanied  wkh  the  music  of  the  coon- 
try  }  whioh,  however,  would,  give  hot  little  pleasure 
to  an  European.  Besides  the  guests,  a  certain  num- 
bet  of  people  are  admitted  into  the  court  in  order  to 
beliold  these  theatrical  representations ;  and  even  the 
women  are  allowed  to  view  them  through  a  wicket, 
eontrived  so  that  they  may  hehold  them  without  being 
seen  theroselvef. 

The  entertainments  of  the  Chinese  are  begun,  nof 
by  eating,  but  by  drinking;  and  tbe  liquor  they  drink 
must  always  be  pure  wine.     The  intendant,  or  mattre 
d*koteif   falling  down  on  one  knee,   first  invites   the 
guests  to  take  a  glass ;  on  which  each  of  them  lays 
bold  with  both   hands  of  that  which  is  placed  before 
hiro,  raising  it  as  high  as  the  forehead,  then  bringing 
it  lower  down  than  the  table,  and  at  last  putting  it  to 
bis  mouth  :  they  all  drink  together,  and  very  slowly, 
taking  three  or  fonr  draughts*     While  they  are  drink- 
ing, the  dishes  en  each  of  the  tables  are  removed,  and 
others  brought  in.     Each  of  the  eoesto  has  twenty- 
four  set  before  him  in  succession ;  all  of  them  fat,  and 
in  the  form  of  ragouts.     They  never  use  knives  in  their 
repasts;   and   tw;o  small  pointed   sticks,   ornamented 
with  ivory  or  silver,  serve  them  instead  of  forks.  They 
never  begin  to  eat,  however,  until  they  are  invited  by 
the  mattre  tPhotel;  and  the  same  ceremony  must  be 
gone  through  every  time  they  are  going  to  take  a  cup 
of  wine,  or  begin  a  new  dish.     Towards  the  middle 
of  the  entertainment  the  soup  is  brought  in,   accom- 
panied ¥Fith  small  loaves  or  meat  pies.     These  they 
take  op  with  their  small  sticks,  steep  them  in  the 
soup,  and  eat  them  without  waiting  for  any  signal,  or 
being  obliged  to  keep  time  with  the  rest  of  the  guests. 
The  entertainment,  however,  continues  in  other  re- 
spects with  the  utmost  formality  until  tea  is  brought 
in  ;   after  whicli  they  retire  from  table  and  amuse 
themselves  in  another  ball,  or  in  the  garden,  for  a  short 
time,  antil  the  dessert  be  brought  in.      This,  like  the 
entertainment  itself,  consists  of  24  dishes,  which  are 
made  up  of  sweetmeats,   fruits   diflferently  prepared, 
bams  aiid  salted  ducks  which  have  been  baked  or  dried 
in  the  son,  with  shell  and  other  kinds  of  fish.     The 
same  ceremonies  which  preceded  the  repast  are  now 
renewed,  and  every  one  sits  down  at  the  same  place 
be  occupied  before*     Larger  cups  are  then  brought 
in,  and  the  master  invites  the  guests  to  drink  more 
freely.. 

These  entertainments  begin  towards  evening,  and 
never  end  till  midnight.  A  small  sum  of  money  is 
given  to  the  domestics ;  when  every  one  of  the  guests 
goes  home  in  a  chair  preceded  by  several  servants, 
who  carry  large  lanthoms  of  oiled  paper,  on  which 
are  inscribed  the  quality,  and  sometimes  the  name, 
of  the  master.  Without  such  an  attendance  they 
would  be  taken  up  by  the  guard  ;  and  the  day  follow- 
ing they  never  fiul  to  return  a  card  of  thanks  to  the 
officer. 

Their  method  of  drinking  tea  is  not  like  that  of 
other  nations.  A  smail  quantity  of  bohea,  sufficient 
to  tinge  the  water  and  render  it  palataUe  (for  they 


drink  no  green),  is  taken  io  the  morning,  aqd  thrown  Chi 
into  a  vessel  adapted  to  the  number  in  family.  This  ^^"n 
stands  till  milk- warm ;  in  whioh  state  it  is  kept  the 
whole  day,  and  a  cup  drank  now  and  then  without 
sugar  or  milk,  in  order  to  exhilarate  the  spirits  when 
exhausted  by  fatigue :  and  if  a  stranger  call  by  accident^ 
or  a  visitor  by  appointment,  the  first  thing  presented, 
after  the  usual  ceremonies  of  meeting,  is  a  very  small 
pipe  filled  with  tobacco  of  their  own  growth,  and  a  cup 
of  the  tea  already  mentioned,  or  of  some  fresh  made 
of  better  quality,  together  with  sweetmeats,  &c.  Tea 
is  the  daily  beverage  in  China,  and  is  drank  by  all 
ranks  of  people. 

Some  change  has  been  made  in  the  ceremonial  of 
tfte  Chinese  by  the  Tartar  conquest,  and  some  new 
dishes  also  Introduced  by  the  same  means ;  and  Jiere 
M.  Grosier  observes,  that  the  Tartars  are  mnch  better 
cooks  than  tfie  Chinese.  All  their  dishes  are  highly 
seasoned ;  and  by  a  variation  in  the  proportions  of 
their  spiceries,  they  are  ablie  to  form  a  variety  of  dishes 
out  of  the  same  materials.  None  of  their  viands, 
however,  are  more  esteemed  than  stags  sinews,  and  the 
nests  of  a  particular  species  of  birds,  which  have  the 
property  of  giving  a  most  agreeable  relish  to  what* 
ever  Is  mixed  with  them.  Other  dishes  are  introdu- 
ced at  these  repasts,  which  would  be  accounted  very 
disagreeable  with  us  ;  such  as  the  flesh  of  wild  horses^ 
the  paws  of  a  bear,,  and  the  feet  of  several  wild 
animals.  The  greater  part  of  these  provisions  are 
brought  preserved  in  salt  from  Siam,  Camboya,  and 
Tartary. 

The  wines  of  China  have  no  resemblance  to  otITSchin 
either  in  taste  or  quality,  being  procured  from  rice,wi&i 
and  not  f^om  the  vine.  A  particular  kind  of  rice  is 
employed  for  making  them,  and  the  «rain  is  steep- 
ed for  20  or  30.  days  m  water,  into  which  ingredients 
of  a  different  nature  are  successively  thrown  :  they  af- 
terwards boil  it ;  and  as  soon  as  it  becomes  dissolved 
by  the  heat,  it  immediately  ferments,  and  tlirowa 
up  a  vaporous  scum  not  unlike  new  wine.  A  very, 
pure  liquor  is  found  under  this  scum,  which  is  drawa 
off  and  put  into  vessels  well  glazed :  From  the  re- 
maining leys  an  inflammable  spirit  is  made,  little  in- 
ferior, and  sometimes  even  superior  to  the  Euro- 
pean. Another  kind  of  wine  is  used  by  the  Chinese^ 
or  rather  Tartars,  called  lamb  wine.  It  is  very  strongs 
and  has  a  disagreeable  smell ;  and  the  same  may  be 
believed  of  a  kind  of  spirit  distilled  from  the  flesh 
of  sheep ;  though  this  last  is  sometimes  used  by  the 
emperors. 

These  entertainments  exceed  the  bounds  of  ordinary 
repasts ;  the  Chinese  being  naturally  sober,  and  those 
in  easy  circumstances  living  chiefly  on  pork ;  for  which 
reason  a  great  number  of  hogs  are  bred  in  the  country. 
Their  flesh  is  much  easier  of  digestion,  and  more  agree- 
able to  the  taste  than  those  of  Europe.  The  Chinese 
hams  are  in  bigh  estimation.  The  common  people  live 
very  poorly ;  being  satisfied,  in  time  of  scarcity,  with 
the  flesh  ot  dogs,  horses,  cats,  and  rats,  which  last  are 
sold  publicly  in  the  streets. 

There  are  several  public  festivals  annually  celebrated  Psl 
in  China.     One  is  that  already  mentioned,  in  which ^^' 
the  emperor  tills  the  ground  with  his  own  hands.    This 
is  also  celebrated  on  the  same  day  throughout  the  em- 
pire*   In  the  morning  the  govecnor  of  every  city  comes 
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CUm.  (otOt  firooft  hit  p«la««  crowned  with  flowerii  and  ea- 
ten bis  cbair  amidst' tbe  noise  of  differeiit  instruinentB 
which  precede  it;  a  great  nunber  of  people  atteod* 
iag,  as  is  usual  oa  all  sach  occasioos«  The  chair  is 
aunrouaded  by  litters  coyefed  with  silk  carpets,  oa 
which  are  represeated  either  sesoe  illustrious  pe^soas 
who  have  suppwted  aad  encouraged  agriculturci  or 
aoBie  historical  painting  oa  the  sane  subject.  The 
streets  are  hung  with  carpets,  triumphal  arches  are 
erected  at  certain  disbuaces,  lantborns  everywhere  dia- 
^ayed,  and  all  the  houses  illuminated.  During  the 
ceremoay  a  figure  resembling  a  cow,  made  of  baked 
earth,  with  gilt  horns,  is  carried  in  procession,  and  of 
each  enormous  magnitude  that  40  men  are  scarcely  soC- 
ficieat  to  support  iu  A  child  fellows  with  one  foot 
naked  aad  the  other  shod,  who  is  called  the  spirit  qf 
labour  and  dUigemce^  and  keeps  continually  beating  the 
image  with  a  rod  to  make  it  advance*  Labourers, 
with  their  implements  of  husbimdry,  march  behiad; 
and  the  proccssMn  is  closed  by  a  number  of  oomediaas 
and  people  in  bmuAls.  The  governor  advanoes  towards 
the  eastern  gate,  and  returns  in  the  same  maaner*  The 
cow  is  then  stripped  of  its  ornaments,  a  prodigions 
aomber  of  earthen  calves  taken  iram  iia  belly  and 
distributed  among  the  people  \  after  which  the  large 
figure  is  broken  in  pieces  aad  distributed  in  the 
saase  manner.  The  ceremoay  is  ended  by  an  omtson 
IB  praise  of  i^icukare,  ia  which  the  governor  en« 
deavoufs  to  excite  his  hearers  to  the  practice  of  thai 
useful  arl. 

Other  Iwa  feslivals  are  celebrated  in  China  with  still 
OHiro  alB^ficeace  Ihaa  Chat  abo^e  described.  Oae 
of  them  IS  at  the  oooMiencemeni  of  the  year)  the 
other  is  csiied  the  ibafl  of  kmihorm.  Dariag  tl»s 
calebratioa  of  the  Mrmev,  all  business^  whether  pri- 
vate or  public,  is  suspended,  the  tribunals  are  'shoty  the 
posts  stopped,  pneseats  ara-givea  aad  received,  and  vi- 
sits paid.  All  the  family  assemble  ifi  the  evening,  and 
partako  of  a  feast. to  which  no  straagefv  is  admitted^ 
thougli  they  became  a  liuie  BMre  sociable  en  the  fbl- 
lowing  day. 

The  feast  of  laathorns  ought  to  Uke  place  oa  the 
15th  day  of  the  first  mealh,  but  usually  cooHaences  en 
the  evening  of  the  15th,  and  does  aot  end  till  that  of 
the  lith*  At  that  tiaie  every  city  and  vUUge,  the 
sfaeits  of  the  sea,  aad  the  banke  of  all  the  rivcis,  are 
hung  with  lanthofns  of  various  shapes  aad  siftes  \  ionm 
of  them  being  seen  in  the  courts  aad  windows  of  the 
poorest  hooseSi  No  expenoe  is  spared  on  this  occasion  ^ 
aad  some  of  the  rich  people  wiH  lay  out  eight  or  ninc^ 
pounds  sterling  on  one  lantborn.  Some  of  these  are 
very  lar^t  composed  of  six  wooden  firasses  either 
neatly  painted  or  gilt,  and  filled  up  with  pieces  of  fine 
transparent  silk,  uaoa  which  are  painted  flowers,  ani- 
nialsy  and  horoaa  fignres  ^  others  are  bine,  and  made 
of  a  transparent  kind  of  hern.  Several  lamps,  and  a 
great  miiaber  of  wax  candles,  are  placed  in  the  inside : 
to  the  comers  of  eech  are  fixed  streamers  of  silk  and> 
satin  of  diferent  coleiars,  with  a  eerieoe  piece  ef  ciuv 
ved  woik  ea  the  top.  They  are  likewise  acqoainied 
with  Cur  tfagie  laathem^  which  they  sometimes  in- 
tliodaoe  inle  ms  festival*  Besides  this,  they  haive  the 
art  of  farming  a  snsiie  6oe«  80  feet  ia  lengthii  filled 
with  lights  from  one  end  to  the  other  ^  which  they 
cause  imki  itsdf  inte>  diftistit  JbaeM»  and  tnevc  abatit 
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as  if  it  were  a  rdd  serpeut.     During  the  same  festival     cUns. 
all  the  varieties  ef  the  Chinese  fire-Works,  so  justly  ad-  *      « 
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mired,  add  which,  soum  tiaie  age  at  least,  surpassed 
every  thing  of  the  kind  thoit  could  be  done  in  Europe, 
are  exhibited.  117 

Every  public  ceremony  in  China  is  carefully  rear- Hagnifi- 
dered  as  striking  as  posrible*  A  viceroy  neve^  quits  ^^^^^^^ 
bb  palace  but  with  a  royal  train,  dressed  in  his  robes  ^fj'^^ 
ef  ceremony,  and  carried  in  a  chai^  elegantly  gilt, 
which  is  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  eight  domestics ; 
two  drummers  marching  before  the  guards,  and  beat- 
ing upon  copper  basons  to  give  notice  of  his  approach. 
Eight  other  attendants  carry  standards  of  wood  vap- 
nished,  upon  Which  are  inscribed  in  lal^ge  characters  all 
his  titles  of  honour.  After  these  come  14  flags  witk 
-the  symbols  of  his  eflice  j  such  as  the  dragon,  tyger, 
phoenix,  flying  tortoise,  &c.  Six  ofllcers  follow,  each 
bearing  a  piece  ef  board  in  shape  like  a  large  shovel, 
oa  which  are  written  in  large  golden  characters  the 
qualities  of  the  raandaria  himself;  two  others  cai^ 
ry,  the  one  a  large  umbrella  ef  yellow  silk,  and  the 
other  the  cover  in  which  the  nuibrella  is  kept.  The 
first  guards  are  preceded  by  two  archers  on  horseback  ^ 
the  latter  are  followed  by  ethers  anaed  with  a  kind  of 
weapons  composed  of  hooked  blades,  fixed  perpendicii- 
larly  to  long  poles  ornamented  with  four  tufts  of  stlk| 
p4aced  at  a  small  distance  above  one  another.  Behind 
these  mne  two  other  files  of  soldiers,  Stome  of  wheat 
carry  large  maoes  with  long  handhw  ;  others  iron 
maces  in  the  shape  of  a  snake  j  others  are  armed  with 
huge  hammers ;  while  those  behind  them  carry  long 
battle-axes  in  the  form  of  a  crescent :  others  fidlo#, 
who  have  battle-axes  of  another  kind^  aad  behind 
these  are  soom  witk  the  hooked  weapsins  already  de* 
scribed. 

Bebiad  these  come  Sbldiers  armed  with  triple-pdAt^ 
fd  spears,  arrows,  o^  battle-axes  j  having  hi  front  two 
men  who  carry  a  kind  of  box  eentaining  the  viceroy's 
seal.  Then  come  two  other  drammets  to  give  notice  . 
of  his  appvoaeh*  Two  efieefs  foNow^  having  on  tbeur 
heads  felt  hatsy  aderned  mth  plumes  ef  faadiert,  a*d 
each  armed  with  a  cane  to  recommend  regnlarity  and 
good  Older  te  the  snrreunding  sinltitade*  Two  others 
bear  maeeain  the  form  ef  ^t  dragons.  These  agant 
are  fellewed  by  a  number  of  magistrates  anil  officers 
of  jnstioe :  somtf  of  whom  carry  whips  or  fiat  sticks, 
while  ethers  have  chains,  hai^jersy  and  silk  scarfs* 
Two  standard-bearers^  and  a  captain  command  this 
'company,  which  immediately  precede  the  governor. 
'His  chair  is  smvoonded  by  pages  and  footmen,  and  an 
eflicer  ettends  him  who  carries  a  large  Jhn  in  ferm  of 
a  screea  y  he  is  followed  by  several  guards  dtffiwentljr 
armed,  together  with  ensigns  and  other  oflkbrs,  wfae 
are  also  followed  by  a  great  nmnher  of  domestics  ail 
on  horseback,  carrying  varions  necessarlea  for  the  nse^ 
of  the  mandarin*  If  he  marches  in  the  night*tirae^ 
instead  ef  flambeaux,  as  is  customary  in  Europe,  lai^C 
laathorns,  excqpdingly  pretty,  are  carried  before  him  y 
on  the  transparent  part  of  which  are  written,  in  very 
conspicuous  characters,  his  quality,  titles,  and  rank, 
as  mandarin.  These  are  also  intended  to  give  norite 
te  the  passengers  to  stop,  and  to  those  who  are  skting 
te  vise  up  with  respect;  for  whoever  neglects  either 
the  one  or  the  other  is  sure  te  recdve  a  sevexe  basti*> 
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Chf^ftf        ^e  emperor  marches  with  Btill  more  magnificence, 
in  proportion  to  his  superior  qnaltty.     The  trampets 
used  in  this  procession  are  about  three  feet  long,  eight 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  lower  extremitfy  and  prettj 
much  resembling  a  bell  in  shape  :  their  sound  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  that  of  the  drums.     His  cavalcade  is 
closed  by  2000  mandarins  of  letters,  and  as  many  of 
arms.     Sometimes  the  great  mandarins,  as  well  as  the 
emperor,  travel  in  barks :    their  attendance   is  then 
somewhat  different,  but  the  magnificence  almost  the 
same.    The  honours  paid  to  a  viceroy  who  has  governed 
a  province  with  equity  are  exceedingly  great  on  his 
departure  from  it.     He  has  scarcely  left  the  capital  of 
the  province  when  he  findd  on  the.  highway,   for  the 
space  of  two  or  three  leagues,  tables  ranged  at  certain 
distances,  each  of  which  is  surrounded  with  a  long 
piece  of  silk  that  hangs  down  to  the  earth.     On  these 
wax  candles  are  plaiced  even  in  the  open  day :  perfumes 
are  burnt  upon  them  y  and  they  are  loaded  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  victuals,  and  various  kinds  of  fruit,  while  tea 
and  wine  are  prepared  for  him  on  others.     The  peo- 
ple throw  themselves  on  their  knees  as  he  passes,  and 
bow  their  heads  even  to  the  earth  ;  some  shed  tears,  or 
pretend  to  do  so  ^  some  present  him  with  wine  and  sweet- 
meats $  others  frequently  pull  off*  his  boots  and  give 
him  new  ones.     These  boots,  which  he  has  perhaps 
used  only  fqr  a  moment,  are  considered  as  a  valuable 
monument}  those  first  taken  off*  are  preserved  in   a 
cage  over  the  sate  of  the  city  j  the  rest  are  carefully 
kept  by  his  friends. 

*  Hitnerto  our  author,  M.  Groster,  has  seemed  in- 
ditpotiiioD  clined  to  give  a  favourable  idea  of  the  Chinese,  and  to 
of  the  Chi-  ^^Qse  os  look  upon  them  as  many  degrees  superior  to 
^^'^  ourselves  in  the  practice  of  virtue  and  morality ;  but 

when  he  cpmes  to  give  «n  account  of  their  dealings  in 
trade,  he  is  then  obliged  to  confess  that  they  are  as  dis- 
honest and  knavish  a  race  as  any  ^hkt  exist.  **  The  most 
frequented  fairs  of  Europe  (says  he)  afford  but  a  faint 
idea  of  that  immense  number  of  buyers  and  sellers  with 
which  the  large  cities  of  China  are  continually  crowd- 
ed. We  may  almost  say,  that  the  one  half  are  em- 
ployed in  over-reaching  the  other.  It  i?,  above  all, 
against  strangers  that  the  Chinese  merchants  exercise, 
without  any  sense  of  shame,  their  insatiable  rapacity. 
Of  (Us  F.  du  Halde  gives'  a  striking  example,  which 
migfit  be  supported  by  many  others  :  ^  The  captain  of 
an  English  vessel  bargained  with  a  Chinese  merchant 
at  Canton  for  several  bales  of  silk,  which  the  latter 
was  to  provide  against  a  certain  time.  When  they 
were  resuAy,  the  captain  went  with  his  interpreter  to  the 
house  of  the  Chinese  merchant  to  examine  whether 
they  were  sonnd  and  in  good  condition.  On  opening 
the  first  bale,  he  found  it  according  to  his  wish,  but  all 
Ihe  rest  were  damaged  and  good  for  nothing.  The  cap- 
tain on  this  fell  into  a  great  passion,  and  reproached 
the  merchant  in  the  severest  terms  for  his  dishonesty. 
The  Chinese,  after  having  heard  him  for  some  time, 
with  great  cocdness,  replied,  *  Blame,  ^r,  your  knave 
of  an  interpreter :  he  assured  roe  that  you  would  not 
inspect  the  bales.* 

*^  The  lower  class  of  people  are,  above  all,  very  dex- 
terous in  counte»fetting  and  adulterating  every  thing 
Ihey  sell.  Sometimes  you  think  you  have  bought  a 
^poQ,  and  you.receive  nothing  but  skin ;  all -the  rest  baa 
ke^Q  sooop^  out|  att4  the  place  w  iogeniously-fiUedji 


that  the  deception  cannot  be  discovered  till  the  moment  ch 
you  begin  to  eat  it.  Tlie  counterfeit  hams  of  China  ^^ 
nave  been  often  mentioned.  They  are  made  of  a  piece 
of  wood  cut  in  the  form  of  a  ham,  and  coated  over 
•  with  a  certain  kind  af  eaith  which  is  cowred  with  hog^ 
skin.  The  whole  is  so' curiously  painted  and  prepared, 
that  a  knife  is  necessary  to  detect  the  fraud.  Mr  Os- 
beck  relates,  that  having  one  day  observed  a  blind  man 
carrying  about  for  sale  some  of  those  *trees  called  by 
the  Chinese,  Foket\  he  purchased  one,  which  to  appear- 
ance had  fine  double  red  and  white  flowers }  but  on 
closer  examination,  he  found  that  the  flowers  were  taken 
from  another  tree,  and  that  one  calyx  was  so  neatly  fit- 
ted into  the  other,  with  nails  made  of  bamboo,  that  ho 
should  scarcely  have  discovered  the  deceit  had  not  the 
flowers  begun  to  wither.  The  tree  itself  had  buds,  but 
not  one  open  flower. 

**  The  robbers  in  China  signalize  themselves  also  by 
the  dexterity  and  ingenuity  which  they  display  in 
their  profession.  They  seldom  have  recourse  to  acts  of^ 
violence,  but  introduce  themselves  into  a  house  either 
privately  or  by  forming  some  connection  with  the  fa- 
mily. It  is  as  difficult  in  China  to  avoid  robbery  as  it 
is  to  apprehend  the  criminal  in  the  fact.  If  we  are 
desirous  of  finding  among  the  Chinese  openness  of  tem- 
per, benevolence,  friendship,  and,  lastly,  virtue,  we  must 
not  seek  for  it  in  cities,  but  in  the  bosom  of  the  conn- 

3,  among  that  class  of  men  who  have  devoted  them- 
res  to  labour  and  agriculture.  A  Chinese  rustic 
often  discovers  moral  qualities  which  wouM  add  a 
lustre  to  the  character  of  men  of  the  most  exalted 
rank.  It  appears  that  rural  life  naturally  inspires  sen- 
timents of  benevolence ;  by  continually  receiving  the 
gifts  of  nature,  the  mind  is  enlarged,  and  men  are 
insensibly  accustomed  to  diSbse  them  to  those  around 
them.' 

The  internal  commerce  of  China  is  mnek  greater 
than  that  of  all  Europe ;  but  its  foreign  trade  is  hj 
no  means  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  grand  European 
powers.  Its  internal  commerce  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  vast  number  of  canals  and  rivers  with  which 
the  country  is  intersected.  The  Chinese,  however, 
are  not  at  all  fitted  for  maritime  commerce :  Few 
of  their  vessels  go  beyond  the  straits  of  Sunda ;  their 
longest  voyages  to  Malacca  extended  only  as  far  as 
Acbeen,  towards  the  straits  of  Batavia,  and  north* 
wards  to  Japan. 

Their  commerce  with  the  last  mentioned  island,  con- 
sidering the  article  of  exchange,  which  they  procure  at 
Camboya  or  Siam,  produces  them  cent,  per  cent.  Their 
trade  with  the  Manillas  brings  only  about  50  per  cent. 
Their  profit  is  more  considerable  about  Batavia  ;  and 
the  Dutch  spare  no  pains  to  invite  them  to  traffic  at 
their  settlements.  The  Chinese  traders  go  also,  though 
not  very  frequently,  tb  Acheen,  Malacca,  Thor,  Patau,  . 
and  Ligor,  belonging  to  8iaffi  and  Cochin-china )  from 
whence  they  bring  gold  and  tin,  together  with  some 
objects  of  luxury  for  the  table.  A  great  obstacle  to 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Chines^  is  their  indiffe- 
rence about  maritime  aflbirs,  and  the  bad  construction 
of  their  vessels.  This  they  themselves  acknowledge  } 
but  say,  that  any  attempt  to  remove  it  would  be  dero* 
gating  from  the  laws,-  and  <  subverting  the  constitution 
of  the  empire.  £^^71 
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China.  »  •»*11  disUPBce  from  a  caty  or  town^  and  genendl  j  op- 
V  \t OQ  some  eminence,  having  pines  or  cypresses  usually 
planted  around  them.  The  form  of  the  tombs  is  va- 
rious according  to  the  different  provinces,  and  the  situ- 
ation of  those  for  whom  they  are  intended.  The  coffins 
of  the  poor  are  placed  under  a  shed  covered  with  thatch, 
or  inclosed  in  a  small  building  of  brick  in  the  form  of 
a  tomb.  The  tombs  of  the  rich  are  shaped  like  a 
horse-shoe,  well  whitened,  and  finished  with  great 
taste  5  but  those  of  the  mandarins  and  people  of  qua- 
lity are  much  more  sumptuous  and  elegant.  A  vault 
is  first  constructed,  in  which  the  coffin  is  shut  op$ 
over  this  vault  is  raised  a  pyramid  of  earth  well  beat 
together,  about  I2  feet  in  height  and  10  in  diameter. 
A  layer  of  lime  and  sand  laid  over  this  earth  makes  a 
kind  of  plaster,  which  Tenders  the  whole  very  durable 
and  solid  j  various  kinds  of  trees  being  planted  ^around 
it  in  regular  order.  Before  it  is  placed  a  large  and 
long  table  of  white  marble,  on  the  middle  of  which  is 
•et  a  censer,  accompanied  with  two  vases,  and  the  same 
Aumber  of  candlesticks  of  exquisite  workmanship*  Be- 
aidea  this  a  great  number  of  figures,  representing  offi- 
cers, eonucbiy  soldiers,  saddled  horses,  camels,  lions, 
tortoisqs,  &c.  are  ranged  round  the  tombs  in  different 
cows  \  which  F.  da  Halde  assures  us,  produces  a  very 
striking  effect. 

.  When  a  Chinese  dies  in  a  province  in  which  he  was 
not  bom,  his  children  have  a  right,  nay  it  is  their  in- 
dispensable dnty,  to  transport  the  body  to  the  burying- 
place  of  their  anceAors*  A  son,  who  should  be. wanting 
in  this  respect,  would  be  disgraced,  and  his  name  never 
placed  in  the  hall  of  his  ancestors.  This  is  a  vast  build- 
ing, considered  as  common  to  all  the  branches  of  the 
same  family,  and  to  which  they  all  repair  at  a  certain 
season  of  the  year.  Sometimes  they  amount  to  seven 
or  eiglit  thousand  persons,  whose  fortune,  dignity,  and 
rank  in  society,  are  all  very  different ;  but  there  no 
distinction  .of  rank  is  known  >  age  only  gives. prece^ 
dence,  and  the  oldest  always  takes  plaoe  of  all  the  rest, 
though  be  should  be  the  poorest  in  the  company. 
The  distinguishing  ornament  of  this  hall  is  a  long 
table  set  against  Uie  wall,  upon  which  is  generally  seen 
the  image  of  one  of  their  ancestors,  who  has  filled 
ionie  office  of  distinction  in  the  empire  with  hooour 
to  himself,  or  who  has  been  rendered  illustrious  by  his 
talents  and  abilities.  Sometimes  it  only  contains  the 
names  of  men,  women,  and  children  belonging  to  the 
£unily,  bscribed  upon  tablets,  together  with  their  age; 
the  day  of  their  death,  and  the  dignities  they  enjoyed 
at  that  time.  These  tablets  are  ranged  in  two  rows 
upon  steps,  and  are  only  about  a  foot  high  each.  In  the 
spring,  and  sometimes  in  the  autumn,  the  relations  of 
the  deceased  repair  to  this  hall,  where  the  only  privi- 
lege enjoyed  by  the  richest  is  that  of  preparing  an  en- 
tertainment, and  treating  the  whole  family  at  their 
own  ex  pence ;  but  they  never  aHow  themselves  to  taste 
a  bit  of  any  thing  until  an  offering  has  been  first  made 
to  theb  ancestors.  This  does  not,  howeveri  excuse 
them  from  visiting  the  real  tomb  of  their  ancestors  once 
or.twice  a-year,  generally  in  the  month  of  April.  At 
this  time  they  pliKrk  the  weeds  and  bushes  from  around 
the  tomb,  renew  their  expressions  of  grief,  and  conclude 
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the  most  important  of  any.    A  few  liioments    China, 
after  a  person  has  expired,  he- is  dressed  out  in  hjs  rich- '-    w 
est  atlire,  and  adorned  with  every  badge  of  his  dignity^  Fone»l 
after  which  he  is  placed  in  the  coffin.     The  pKpare-^^„,^ 
tion  of  a  coffin,  in  which  his  body  may  be  inclosed  af-njef. 
ter  death,  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  attention  to  a 
Chinese  during  his  life,   and  great  expence  is  often 
thrown  out  upon  it }  insomuch  that  the  poor  will  give 
all  they  are  worth,  and  the  rich  expend  a  thousand 
crowns,  nay,  a  son  will  sell  himself  for  a  slave  in  order 
to  purehase  a  coffin  for  his  father.    Sometimes  the  cot 
fia,  when  purehased  with  all  this  labour  and  expence, 
will  remain  twenty  years  useless  in  the  family,  and  is 
considered  as  the  most  valuable  piece  of  furniture  in  his 
|KHflession. 

^  The  manner  of  interment  is  as  foUovis  :  First  they 
sprinkle  some  lime  in  the  bottom  of  the  coffin  i  then 
they  lay  the  body  in  it,  taking  care  to  place  the  bead 
on  a  pillow,  and  to  add  a  great  deal  of  cotton,  that  it 
may  remain  more  steady,  and  be  prevented  from  sha-. 
king.  In  this  manner  the  body  remains  exposed  seven 
days  ;  but  the  time  may  be  reduced  to  three,  if  any 
weighty  reason  makes  it  necessary  j  and,  during  this 
interval,  all  the  relatione  and  friends,  who  are  purpose- 
ly invited,  come  and  .pay  their  respects  to  the  decea- 
sed, the  nearest  relation^  even  remaining  in  the  houflo. 
The  coffin  is  exposed  in  the  hall  of  ceremony,  which 
is  then  bung  with  white,  but  some  pieces  of  black  or 
violet-coloured  silk  are  here  and  there  interspersed, 
as  well  as  some  other  ornaments  of  mourning.  Be- 
fore the  coffin  is  placed  a  table,  on  which  stands  the 
image  of  the  deceaeed,  or  a  carved  ornament  inscri- 
bed with  his  name  ^  and  these  are  always  accom-. 
panied  with  flowers,  perfumesi  and  lighted  wax  canr- 
dies. 

In  the  mean  time  those  who  enter  the  hall  are  ac- 
customed to  salute  the  deoeased  as  if  he  wtere  still  in 
life.  They  prostrate  themselves  before  the  table,  and 
knock  their  foreheads  several  times  against  the  eartb  i 
after  which  they  place  on  the  table  some  perfumes  and 
wax  candles  .provided  for  the  purpose.  The  saluta- 
tion which  they  have  made  to  the  deceased  is  return* 
ed  by  the  eldest  son  accompanied  by  his  brothers. 
The  latter  come  forth  from  behind  a  curtain,  which 
hangs  on*  one  side  of  the  coflln,  crec'ping  along  the 
ground  until  they  reach  the  spot  where  those  stand-  . 
whom  they  are  going  to  salute  $  after  which,  without 
rising  up^  they  return  to  the  place  from  whence  they 
came.  The  women  are  also  concealed  behind  the 
same  cnrtain,  from  whence  they  every  now  and  then, 
eend  forth  dismal  cries* 

After  a  number  of  ceremonies  and  invitations,  the 
foneiml  procession  at  last  commences.  A  troop  of  men 
mareh  in  a  file,  carrying  different  figures^  made  of 
pasteboard,  and  representing  slaves,  lions,  tigers,  hor- 
ses, &C.  Others  follow,  marehing  in  two  files  i  some 
of  which  carry  standards,  some  flags  or  censen  filled 
with  perfumes^  while  melancholy  and  plaintive  airs 
are  played  by  others  on  different  musical  instruments. 
These  musicians  immediately  pnecede  the  coffin,  which. 
is  covered  with  a  canopy  in  form  of  a  dome,  ot  violet* 
coloured  silk ;   its  four  corners  are  ornamented  with 


by  placing  upon  it  wine  and  provisional  which  serve  to    ^tofts  of  white  silk  very  neatly  embroidered,  and  co- 
dine  their  assistants.  vered  at  the  tep  with  net-work.    The  coffin  is  placed 
Th^  fiineral  ceremooiea.  are  oonsidered  by  the  Ghi^i     on  the  bottom  of  this  niachinei.and  is  carried  by  64 
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Chins,  own.  The  eldest  son,  clothed  in  a  Arock  of  canwi 
having  his  body  bent  and  leaabg  on  a  stafl^  fallows 
near  the  coffin  ;  and  behind  hia  his  broCberB  and  ne- 
pbnro,  but  none  of  them  clothed  in  canvas*  Then 
come  the  relations  and  friends^  all  clad  in  moumingi 
and  followed  by  a  great  nomber  of  chairs  covered  with 
white  staff,  which  contain  the  wives  and  fenale  slaves 
of  the  deeeased.  These  make  great  show  of  sorrow 
by  their  dolefnl  cries  }  bnt  M.  Grosier  observes^  that, 
in  spite  of  all  they  can  do,  the  lamentations  of  the 
-Chinese  are  so  methodical,  that  an  £oropean  wonld  be 
apt  to  conclude  that  they  were  the  cfiects  of  art  ra- 
ther than  the  natuiml  effasions  of  a  mind  agitated  and 
oppressed  with  grief.  When  they  atrive  at  the  bnry- 
ine  place,  the  coffin  is  deposited  in  a  tomb  appropri»- 
tea  for  it,  not  far  from  which  there  are  tables  arraar 
ged  in  different  balls,  and  on  which  the  assistants  ave 
•entertained  with  great  splendoar.  The  entertainment 
ss  sometimes  followed  by  fresh  marks  of  homage  te  the 
corpse ;  bnt  these  are  often  changed  into  thanks  to  the 
eldest  son  }  who,  however,  answers  only  by  signs.  Bat 
If  the  deceased  was  a  grandee  of  the  empire,  a  oertain 
swnber  of  his  relations  never  leave  the  tomb  for  a 
saoHth  or  two.  There  they  reside  in  apartments  pnr- 
^Msely  provided  ftr  then),  and  every  day  renew  their 
marks  ii  grief  in  company  with  the  children  of  the  d»> 
ceased*  The  magnificence  of  these  funeral  cereme« 
nies  is  proportioned  to  the  wealth  er  dignty  of  the 
idkceasei.  That  of  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  en^* 
peror  was  attended  by  x6,ooo  people,  each  of  whom 
iiad  a  particnler  office  assigned  mm  relating  to  the 
tseremony. 

Monming  continues  in  China  for  three  years ;  and 
dm'ing  all  this  time  they  am  obliged  to  abstain  fnm 
the  use  of  flesh  and  wine }  nor  can  they  assist  at  any 
entertainment  of  oesemeny,  or  attend  any  public  as- 
•embly.  At  first  they  are  not  even  permitted  to  go 
abvoad ;  and  when  tMv  do  so  they  are  carried  10  a 
chair  covered  with  a  white  doth.  Mnetioies  the  filial 
piety  of  the  Chinese  is  carried  to  such  a  lengthy  that 
thev  preserve  the  bodies  of  their  deceased  lathers  in 
their  honses  fcr  th»ee  or  leor  years  j  and  these  who  do 
00  impose  also  npon  themselves  a  great  nnmber  of  other 
dndes,  using  no  other  seat  during  the  day  hot  a  stod 
covered  with  white  sei^  and  no  other  bed  bnt  a  plaia 
mat  made  of  reeds,  wUeh  is  placed  near  the  coffin. 
BiTcnioiu  Aco<vrding  to  M.  Grosier,  the  only  diversions  of  the 
of  hontins  Cbinese  are  those  of  banting  and  fishing,  dancing  net 
Midfiihittg.^iQ^  practised,  and  gaming  fiirbidden  bv  law.  Fish- 
iog  is  considered  by  £em  father  as  an  object  of  com* 
merce  and  industry  than  amusement.  They  cateb  fish 
ky  various  methods }  using  nets  in  their  great  fieher* 
tes,  bet  lines  in  the  private.  In  certain  prerincea  also 
they  use  a  certain  kind  at  burd,  whose  plunmge  greatly 
lasemblcs  that  of  a  raven,  bnt  with  a  much  longer  biJi, 
very  sharp  and  hooked.  This  method  of  fimng  is 
practised  in  beats,  of  which  great  onmbert  may  be 
seen  on  the  river  about  son-risings  with  the  fishing* 
birds  perched  on  their  prows.  These  birds  wee  taught 
to  catch  fish  almost  in  the  same  manner  that  degs  pujp- 
soe  game.  The  ftshennen,  after  making  sewrai  turns 
with  their  beats,  beat  the  wnter  strongly  with  one  of 
their  oars.  This  serves  as  a  signal  to  the  birds,  who, 
instantly  plunge  into  the  water,  and  diving,  ewaUow 
as  many  smldl'  fishee  as  tlwy  caUi  repaiiing  immediately 
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afterwards  to  the  boat,  and  carrying  a  hrge  one  by  the  ^ 
middle  in  their  bill.  The  small  ones  are  prevented  w 
fivm  passing  into  the  stomach  by  a  ring  placed  on  pnv- 
pose  to  confine  its  gullet :  and  thus  the  fisherman  by 
stroaking  ito  neck  with  the  head  duwawairds,  makes 
the  bird  disgorge  all  those  snmll  fish  it  has  swallowed. 
When  they  have  done  fishing,  the  rings  are  td^en  off, 
and  the  burds  allowed  to  ieed.  When  the  fish  imppenn 
to  be  too  large  for  a  single. bird,  the  others  have  saga- 
city eaongh  to  assist  it }  one  taking  it  bj  the  tail^  an* 
other  by  the  head,  &c.  and  thus  they  transport  it  to 
their  master. 

Another  method  of  fishing,  practised  only  in  China, 
n  as  follows:  They  nul  a  board  about  two  feet  in 
breadth,  which  is  covered  with  a  wbite  shiaing  kind  of 
varnish,  npon  the  edges  of  a  long  narrow  boat,  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  This  boaxd  is  placed  in  sndi  a 
manner  as  to  slope  almost  imperceptibly  to  the  waier. 
It  is  used  only  in  the  night-time,  and  is  always  tnnwd 
towards  the  moon,  that  the  ivfactien  of  light  from  the  . 
luminary  may  increase  the  splendour  of  the  vamisk 
The  fish  in  sporting,  often  mistake  this  varnsshed  board 
lor  water ;  and  endeavonring  to  threes  tbemselfcs  into 
it,  fall  into  the  boat. 

The  soldiers  hava  a  particolar  meAod  a§  fishing 
with  a  bow  and  arrow  j  the  latter  of  whieb  is  fijwa 
to  the  bow  by  a  string,  both  to  pie  vent  it  from  being 
lest,  and  to  enable  tbem  to  draw  out  the  fish  which 
the  arrow  has  pierced  j  others  make  use  of  tridents 
to  catch  large  fish  which  axe  semetimea  fannd  in  the 
mod. 

Besides  these  divermons  the  Chinese  hava  SDmeatrolI* 
ing  players,  bnt  no  regidar  thentres }  they  have  like* 
wise  nrariciane  and  singeis,  but  no  operas^  or  indeed  any 
public  saectade  worthy  of  notice.  ^ 

The  language  of  the  Chinese  ie  not  oaky  very  a»-ort 
cient,  but,  m  M.  Grosier's  opinion,  is  st^l  spoken  as  in  acse 
the  most  early  aces  withoat  any  variation.  His  rea-  gi>s| 
sons  for  this  opinion  are,  i.  We  do  not  perceive  in  his- 
tory, nor  even  in  the  moot  fabnions  traditiDns,  a  single 
fact  tending  to  occasion  any  deubt  of  the  language 
spoken  by  the  ancient  Chinese  being  difierent  from 
that  useit  at  present.  3.  China  has  never  changed  its 
inhabiUnts;  and  if  revolutions  have  oceasioned  any 
mixture  of  new  langoages,  it  appears  that  the  aneient 
kmg><^  Imb  always  been  predominant,  and  that  tha 
new  settlers  have  learned  and  spoken  it,  as  the  Man^ 
ohew  Tartars  after  their  conquest.  3.  The  most  im* 
telligent  and  disoemiag  of  the  literati  agvee,  that  the 
fifot  chapters  of  the  CAou-kr/tg  were  written  under  tho 
reign  of  Yao,  2300  years  before  Christ ;  and  in  thcea 
several  speeches  of  the  first  emperors  snwrshited  wnrd 
for  word }  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  language  of 
these  princes  was  di£brent  from  that  of  tin  lnetortatt<> 

4.  A  compliment  paid  to  Yao  by  one  of  hie  sabjects, 
with  die  answer  of  that  prinoe,  are  still  preserved,  an 
well  as  two  songs  composed  under  the  same  roign^ 

5.  The  most  ancient  inseriptione  in  China  are  all  in 
the  language  spoken  throughout  the  eBSpira  at  thin 
day.  6.  The  Chinese  have  borrowed  nothing  fimnt 
other  nations ;  and  their  attaelnnent  to  their  own-  cue* 
toms,  and  to  antSqnity,  must  undoubtedly  be  very  nn» 
iavourable  to  any  innovation^  The  lannnige  spoken 
bv  flie  vulgar,  indeed,  must  ha«s  andergoae  soma 
ehangeB }  but  these  may^  be  aoeenntod  trivial,  afteting 
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ClibMM  only  the  pvfnmwimtMD }  wiii«fa  ioieed  api^m  to  W 
▼ftiied  to  Male  few  inataneee.  It  is  oertain,  howeveri 
tW  life  Cbtnese  plajers  aet  theatrical  pieces  which 
weee  wrilleo  loeo  years  ago,  and  that  these  are  stiil 
mtdersteeil  threugboat  the,  empire. 

The  lasguage  of  Cbiaa  has  no  alphabet;  all  the 
words  whieh  oompose  it  eeasist  of  ene  sylli^le  enly, 
and  are  very  few  in  number.  These  always  remain 
•tbe  same^  end  eoatinoe  monesyUahles  even  when  two 
are  joined  together,  being  eoited  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  French  words  bon  and  jour  are  united  to  form 
hm^jour.  These  monosyllables  never  form  bet  one 
soend.  When  written  by  an  European,  they  begin 
with  the  letters  eh,  ich^f^  g^  otj\  i,h^l^m^  n^g^  ^, 
j>,  <y  fs,  «)i,  et# ;  the  final  letters  being  e,  e,  i,  o,  oi,  ee^ 
w,  A  ^  g^  '^^  middle  of  Chinese  words  consists  of 
vowels  and  consonants  producing-  only  one  sound,  and 
pronenneed  always  as  monosyllables*  The  whole  pri* 
mai7  words  ot  the  language  are  in  nvmber  only  about 
330y  tboogfa  some  dictionaries  make  them  484.  The 
sense  of  these  words,  however,  is  varied  by  tiie  aooents 
and  changes  of  the  voice  in  pronouncing  them  almost 
ad  mfinitum.  Two  principal  acecnte  am  known  in 
China}  the  fMRjf,  that  is,  etwe,  without  elevating  or 
deprassing  the  VMce.  This  is  diviided  into  i9ing<t  clear^ 
and  IcAp,  ohteure  ;  or  rather  open  and  mute^  The  ae* 
cent  im  is  subdivided  into  tehang^  sharpi  ibia,  grave, 
amd  jbif,  re-entering.  The  tote  is  tohing  when  one 
raises  the  voice  at  the  end  of  a  word,  as  when  the  n^ 
gative  «o  is  prononnoed  with  great  emphasis  and  force ; 
It  is  ktU'  when  one  depresses  the  voice  with  an  air  of  ti* 
midity*  When  the  accent  is  jov,  the  voice  is  drawn 
hack  as  it  were  into  the  throat;  and  the  aspiration 
which  takes  place  on  certain  words  beginning  with  the 
letters  c,  k^p^  t^  still  adds  to  these  varieties. 

By  these  diflfeiences  in  pronuociatioD  the  significa- 
tion of  the  words  is  totally  changed  ;  thos  the  word 
tchUf  proneuneed  by  lengthening  the  «,  and  with  a 
clear  tone  of  voice,  signifies  mooter  oat  brd:  if  it  is 
pronounced  in  an  nniform  tone  by  lengthenhi^  tbe  sR| 
it  ttgnifies  hog;  when  prononnced  lighdy  and  with  ra- 
pidity, it  signifies  kitchen;  and  when  articulated  with 
a  strong  voice  depressed  towasds  the  end,  it  signifies  a 
puiarm 

By  the  cenjimcdon  and  modification  of  these  dlffeiw 
ent  monesyUables^  9,  Chinese  can  express  every  thing 
he  has  occasion  for ;  and  it  may  be  easily  seen  what 
variety  mast  result  £rom  this  art  of  mnltiplyiag  words. 
The  Chiocie  language  therefiire  haa  words  ezpressifw 
ef  the  smallest  variation  of  circnmstanoe,  and  which 
cannot  be  eapressed  in  tfae£nropeao  langoagea  witb- 
ont  a  cireomlocntion.  Thus  instead  of  the  five  words, 
calf,  bull,  ex,  beifiur,  cow,,  every  time  that  a  cow  has 
a  calf  she  acquires  anew  name  in  the  language  of 
this  empire  \  and  still  another  when  she  becomes  bar* 
rea.  An  ok  fed  fiv  sacrifice  has  a  partioular  name, 
which  is  changed  when  he  gees  to  the  altar.  In  like 
OMuiner,  a  whole  dictionary' might  he  compesed  of  the 
words  that  are  employed  to  CKpiess  the  dtSeient  parts 
of  the  ensperor's  palace,  and  those  that  are  in  a  man* 
aer  censecrated  to  it  ^  others  betag  employed  when  the 
palaces  of  prinees  or  mandarins  are  spoken  of.  Thus 
the  number  of  their  characters  aee  angmanted  beyond 
all  bounds,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  their  litexati 
spend  all  their;liMS'iB.-8tadying}tfaenb 
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In  the  Chinese  there  are  fi>ar  difierent  langaageat 
I.  The  KoU'Ouen^  or  classical  language.  This  is  not 
spoken  at  present,  though  it  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  the  language  of  the  early  ages.  It  is  so  la* 
conic,  and  the  ideas  are  so  crowded,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  be  understood  \  however,  tbe  literati,  who 
eao  read  and  understand  it,  are  much  delighted  with  it. 

2,  The  Ouen^tcAang  is  the  language  used  in  com- 
positions  where  a  noble  and  elevated  style  is  requisite. 
It  io  never  spoken,  but  certain  sentences  and  compli* 
mentary  expressions  are  sometimes  borrowed  from  it. 
It  approaches  near  to  the  laconic  brevity  and  majestic 
solemnity  of  the  Kou-ouen^  and  is  equally  proper  for 
tvory  kind  of  subject,  excepting,  only  the  ambiguities 
of  nsetaphysics^  and  the  formal  rugged  diction  used  in 
treating  of  the  abstract  sciences. 

3«  The  Kouan^ha  is  the  language  of  the  court,  of 
people  in  office,  and  of  the  literati.  It  admits  of  sy* 
nonymous  expressions  to  moderate  the  brevity  of  mo* 
nosyllables  \  of  pronouns  and  relatives  ^  prepositIonS| 
adverbs,  and  particles  \  to  supply  the  want  of  cases, 
moods,  teases,  and  aumbersi  winch  have  place  in  other 
languages* 

4.  Hing'tan  is  a  kind  of  corrupted  language,  or 
provincial'  dialect,  spokfea  by  the  lower  classes  in  Chi- 
na 'f  and  of  which  every  province,  city,  and  almost  eve- 
ry village,  has  its  own.  Besides  the  sense  of  tbe  words, 
which  is  changed  in  a  great  variety  of  places,  they  are 
so  altered  by  diversity  of  pronunciation  as  to  be  almost 
aniatelligiUe. 

This  language  is  so  absolutely  original,  that  no  tra- 
cea  of  the  most  distant  relation  can  be  perceived,  ei- 
ther in  reference  to  tlie  form  of  tbe  character,  the  sy- 
stem on  which  it  appears  to  have  been  constructed,  or 
its  peculiar  idiom,  to  any  other  known  language  to  be 
met  with  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Many  attempts 
indeed  have  been  made  by  the  learned  and  ingenionsi 
to  discover  some  affinity  between  it  and  different  lan« 
guages  ;  but  we  apprehend  without  success.  Etymo* 
kgical  comparisons  are  often  fanciful  and  strained,  and 
seldom  fail  to  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions.  It  may 
indeed  be  admitted  that  it  is  possible  to  trace  a  resem- 
blance between  the  sounds  of  the  Chinese  language  and 
those  of  other  nations,  yet  no  art  or  ingenuity,  no  ety» 
mokgkal  tricky  as  Mr  Barrow  expresses  himself,  wiU 
ever  be  able  to  trace  any  analogy  between  their  writ- 
ten characters,  fiHrther  than  that  they  are  made  up  of 
points  and  linee,.  which  might  constitute  an  affinity  he^ 
tween  the  Chinese  and  any  other  language  on  the  face 
ef  the  eartb.  It  has  no  alphabetical  aniingement,  but 
eenst^  purely  of  a  prodigious  number  of  arbitrary 
signs,  settled  by  convention,  and  which  have  no  exter- 
nal affinity  to  the  things  they  are  meant  to  describe. 
The  ridiculous  conjectures  often  made  on  this  subject 
by  etymologists  might  be  pardoned  if  they  were  meant 
to  be  satirical,  like  Dean  Swift's  antiquity  of  the  £n- 
glish  tongue,  from  which  he  makes  tbe  Hebrew,  Greeks 
and  Latin,  to  be  derivatives. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  Chinese  language,  tliat  it 
would  be  absurd  to  expect  among  that  people  such  high 
attainments  in  every  branch  of  literature  as  are  to  be 
met  with  in  Europe.  In  the  opinion  of  some  very 
eminent  men,  their  acquaintance  with  erudition  of  any 
kind  was  as  great  2000  years  1^  as  it  is  at  presenr^ 
wUe  otheia  are  penuaded  that  thejr  are  rather  on  the 
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ChinK  ^oelioe.  Tbey  preteni  indeed,  but  without  Adducing 
any  •ntifcfactory  proof  of  its  troth,  that  the  monomentt 
of  iiteratnre  were  destroyed  by  tJie  tyrant  8be-whang- 
te,  200  yean  before  the  Christian  era,  that  snoceeding 
generations  might  consider  him  as  the  first  civilized 
emperor  who  had  swayed  the  sceptre  over  that  exten- 
sive country*  The  chief  woil^s  at  present  among  them 
which  are  most  yalued,  studied,  and  least  understood, 
.  are  the  five  classics  collected  by  their  favourite  Cong- 
foo-tse,  450  years  B.  C.  and  which  it  seems  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  the  unlettered  fury  of  She-whang-te. 
These  classics  are  enumerated  by  Mr  Barrow  in  the. 
following  order. 

l«  ShoO'kiBg.  A  collection  of  records  and  annals  of 
various  princes,  commencing  more  than  2000  years 
B«  C* 

a.  Shee'kingm  Odes,  sonnets,  and  maxims  y  most  of 
them  so  abundant  in  metaphor,  and  so  obscure,  that 
jnuch  of  the  sense  is  to  be  made  out  by  the  transla* 
tor* 

3.  Te^king.  The  perfect  and  the  broken  lines  of 
Fo-shee ;  the  most  ancient  reliok  in  China,  and  perhaps 
the  first  attempt  at  written  language:  now  perfectly 
incomprehensible. 

4*  Ckung-choo.  Spring  and  autumn.  The  history 
of  some  of  the  kings  of  £00 :  the  work  principally  of 
Cong-foo-tse. 

5.  Lec'kee.  Ceremonies  and  moral  duties,  a  compi- 
lation of  Cong*foo-tse. 

Without  a  complete  change  of  the  Chinese  language, 
and  a  more  extensive  and  friendly  intercourse  with  fo- 
reign nations,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  that  peo^ 
pie  will  ever  rank  high  for  their  knowledge  of  litem* 
ture. 

There  are  five  kinds  of  writing  mentioned  by  the 
Chinese  literati }  the  most  modem  of  which  is  a  me- 
thod of  tracing  out  the  characters  with  a  pencil.  This 
is  difficult,  and  requires  much  experience  \  at  any  rate 
it  disfigures  the  characters  greatly,  and  is  therefore 
only  used  in  the  prescriptions  of  physicians,  prefaces  to 
books,  and  iuserrptions  of  fancy.  The  tracing  of  cba- 
racte'rs  with  neatness  and  accuracy,  however,  as  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  is  greatly  admi- 
red in  Cbioa.  They  are  often  preferred  to  the  mont 
elegant  painting  \  and  some  will  give  a  most  exorbitant 
price  for  a  page  of  an  old  book,  if  it  happens  to  bo 
neatly  written.  They  pay  particular  attention  to  well 
fiormed  characters  even  in  the  most  common  books; 
and  if  any  of  the  leaves  happen  to  fall  off,  will  replace 
them  with  the  greatest  attention.  To  apply  them  to 
any  vile  purpose,  tread  them  under  foot,  &c.  would  be 
reckoned  an  unpardonable  violation  of  decency  and 
politeness  \  nay,  it  often  happens,  that  workmen,  such 
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tain  only  a  certaiia  number  of  words  \  all  of  which 
must  be  ranged  according  to  the  rules  of  quantity,  and 
terminate  in  rhyme.  The  number  of  verses  in  a  strophe 
is  not  determined  \  but  they  must  be  uBtfonUt  and  pre* 
sent  the  same  distribution  of  rhymes.  The  small  num* 
her  of  poetical  expressions  contained  in  the  Chinese 
language  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  extend  the  poeti- 
cal licence  to  a  great  length  in  this  respect.  The  Chi- 
nese poets  are  allowed  to  employ  a  blank  verse  in  eve- 
ry four*  They  are  acquainted  with  most  kinds  of  poe- 
try in  use  among  us.  They  have  stanzas,  odes,  ele- 
gies, idyls,  eclogues,  epigrams,  satires,  and  even  bout$ 
The  common  people  have  also  ballads  and 
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•ongs  peculiar  to  themselves.  Some  of  the  most  distin- 
guish!^ of  the  literati  have  even  thought  it.  of  impor- 
tance enough  to  tarn  the  most  celebrated  maxims  of 
morality,  with  the  rules  of  civility,  into  verse.  Their 
poetry  is  seldom  disgraced  by  any  kind  of  obecenity  \ 
and  indeed  any  such  thing  would  be  severely  punished 
by  government.^  That  severe  attention  with  which 
every  thing  tending  to  corrupt  the  morals  ts  watched 
in  China,  prohibits  not  only  poems  of  this  kind,  but 
likewise  romances  of  all  sorts.  The  police,  however, 
permits  such  novels  as  have  a  i^seful  tendency,  and  in 
which  nothing  is  introduced  prejudicial  to  sound  mora* 
>  lity.  Every  author  who  writes  against  government  is 
punished  with  death,  as  well  as  all  those  who  have 
had  any  hand  in  the  printing  or  distribution  of  his 
works. 

The  arts  of  making  paper  and  printing  have  been  chi J[.* 
long  known  among  the  Chinese.  That  kind  of  paper  paper. 
«.now  in  use  was  first  manufactured  about  105  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  Before  that  period  they  used 
cloth,  and  various  kinds  of  silk  stuff,  instead  of  paper  ; 
and  to  this  day  they  still  preserve  a  custom  of  writing 
the  praises  of  the  dead  upon  large  pieces  of  silk,  which 
are  suspended  on  one  side  of  the  coffin,  and  carried  in 
funeral  processions  \  and  of  ornamenting  their  apart- 
ments with  maxims  and  moral  sentences  written  in  the 
same  manner.  In  ages  still  more  early,  they  wxote 
with  a  kind  of  ^tyle  upon  pieces  of  bamboo,  or  even 
upon  plates  of  meUl.  The  first  paper  was  invented 
by  a  mandarin.  He  took  the  baric  of  trees,  hemp,  and 
bid  pieces  of  silk-stuff,  boiling  them  together  until  they 
were  reduced  to  a  kind  of  paste,  of  which  he  formed 
his  papery  which  by  degrees  was  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, and  the  art  of  whitening  and  giving  it  a  lustre 
found  out.  A.  great  number  of  different  substances 
are  now  used  in  this  empire  for  making  paper  j  such 
as  the  bamboo  reed,  the  cotton  shrub,  the  bark  of  the 
plant  called  kou-chu,  and  of  the  mulberry  tree  \  hemp, 
the  straw  of  wheat  and  rice,  parchment,  the  cods  of 
the  silk-worm,  and  several  other  substances  unknown 


as  masons  and  joiners,  dare  not  tear  a  printed  leaf  of    in  £urope.    In  this  manufacture  the  bark  of  trees  and 
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j^aper  fixed  to  the  wall. 

Mnctoation  was  not  formerly  used  in  China,  nor  are 
points  as  yet  employed  in  works  of  an  elevated  style, 
or  such  as  are  to  be  presented  to  the  emperor.  Poe- 
try is  seldomr  an  object  of  attention,  though  the  taste 
fiir  it  seems  to  be  pretty  general  in  China.  Their  ver- 
sification 'has  its  rules,  and  is  no  less  difficult  than  that 
of  other  nations.  Only  the  most  harmonious,  energe- 
tic, and  picturesque  words,  are  to  be  employed,  and 
they  must  always  be  used  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
they  were  used  by  the  ancients.    Each  verse  can  con- 
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shrubs  is  used,  and  the  woody  .substance  of  the  bamboo 
and  cotton  tree,  after  it  has  been  macerated  and  redu- 
ced to  a  thin  paste.  Most  of  the  Chinese  paper,  how- 
ever, is  attended  with  the  disadvantage  of  being  very 
susceptible  of  moisture,  readily  attracts  the  dust,  and 
worms  insensibly  get  into  it :  to  prevent  which  incon^ 
venienoes,  it  is  necessary  to  beat  the  books  often,  and 
expose  them  to  the  sun.  That  made  of  cotton  is  the 
prettiest,  and  most  used  of  any.  All  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  much  softer  and  smoother  Chan  ours  \  which 
is  absolutely  neceiiary  for  their  method  of  writing  with 
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a  peneil,  in  order  that  it  mar  nitt  wiCk  fircedoni,  wbieh 
ft  coald  not  do  upon  oon*  it  is  formed  into  sheets  of 
an  enorttoos  size;  so  that  it  would  be  no  dificnit 
aaatter  to  procure  from  the  manufactories  of  this  em- 
pire sheets  of  paper  30  or  40  feet  long. 

The  Chinese  ink  came  originally  from  C6rea ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  year  900,  that  they  hit  upon  the 
method  of  making  it  to  perfection.  The  best  is  made 
in  Hori-tcAeou  in  the  province  of  Kiang-tian  $  but  its 
composition  is  a  secret,  which  the  workmen  conceal 
not  only  from  strangers  but  from  their  fellow-citizens* 
When  a  Chinese  has  occasion  to  write,  he  places  up- 
on bis  table  a  piece  of  polished  marble,  having  a  ca- 
vity at  one  of  its  extremities  to  contain  a  little  wa- 
ter. In  this  he  dips  the  end  of  his  cake  of  ink,  and 
rubs  it  upon  the  smooth  part  of  the  marble  \  and  as 
be  presses  more  or  less  strongly,  the  liquor  acquires 
a  deeper  or  lighter  tinge  of  black.  When  he  has 
done  writing,  the  stone  is  carefully  washed;  for  it 
would  be  dishonoured  by  allowing  the  least  spot  to 
remain.  The  pencils  used  in  writing  are  commonly 
made  of  the  fur  of  a  rabbit,  and  consequently  very 
toft. 

The  Chinese  method  of  printing  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ferent from  ours  \  and  indeed  it  would  be  in  a  manner 
impossible  to  have  moveable  types  for  such  a  number 
of  chartcters  as  their  language  requires*  The  whole 
work  which  they  intend  to  pnnt  is  therefore  engraved 
upon  blocks  of  wood  y  and  their  method  of  proceed- 
ing is  as  follows*  They  first  employ  an  excellent  wri- 
ter, who  transcribes  the  whole  upon  very  thin  paper* 
The  engraver  glues  each  of  the  leaves  of  the  manu- 
script upon  a  piece  of  plank  made  of  any  hard  wood : 
iie  then  traces  over  with  a  graver  the  strokes  of  the 
writing,  carves  out  the. characters  in  relief,  and  cuts 
down  the  intermediate  part  of  the  wood*  Thus  each 
page  of  a  book  requires  a  separate  plank ;  and  the  ex- 
cessive nrahiplication  of  these  is  no  doubt  a  very  great 
inconvenieace,  one  chamber  being  scarce  sufficient  to 
preserve  those  employed  for  a  single  book*  The  ad- 
vantages are,  that  the  work  is  thus  free  from  typogra- 
phical errors,  and  the  author  has  no  occasion  to  cor- 
rect the  proofii.  Thus  also  the  booksellers  in  China 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  those  of  Europe,  as 
they  are  able  by  this  method  of  printing  to  throw  off 
copies  according  to  their  sale,  without  running  the  risk 
of  being  ruined  by  too  large  an  edition.  In  this 
method  the  beauty  of  the  work  depends  entirely  up- 
on the  skill  of  the  writer  previously  employed.  The 
engravers  are  exceedingly  dexterous,  and  imitate  eve^ 
ry  stroke  so  exactly,  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
di^ttingnish  a  printed  work  from  one  that  is  only  writ- 
ten. 

The  method  of  printing  in  China  is  not  by  a  press 
as  in  Europe,  as  neither  their  wooden  planks  nor  their 
soft  paper  /coald  sustain  so  much  pressure.  They  first 
place  the  plank  level,  and  then  fix  it  in  that  position* 
The  printer  is  provided  with  two  brushes,  and  with  the 
hardest  danbs  the  plank  with  ink  \  and  one  daubing  is 
snfficteot  for  four  or  five  leaves.  After  a  leaf  has  been 
adjusted  open  the  plank,  the  workman  takes  the  second 
brosh,  which  is  softer  than  the  former,  and  of  an  ob- 
long figure,  and  draws  it  gently  over  the  paper,  pres- 
sing it  down  a  little,  that  it  may  receive  the  ink.  The 
dome  of  pressure  is  to  be  regnlated  by  the  qaantity 
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of  ink  npon  tke  planks :  and  in  this  manner  oM  roan  cUoa- 
is  aMe  to  throw  «ff  alamst  xo,ooo  copies  a  day.  The'  ■  m  '^ 
ink  used  for  printing  is  different  from  that  femiet^y 
described,  and  which  is  used  in  writing.  The  leaves, 
on  aoceuBt  of  the  thinness  of  the  paper,  are  prtntrd 
only  upon  one  side  \  on  which  account  each  leaf  of  a 
book  is  double,  so  that  the  fold  stands  uppermost,  and 
the  opening  is  towards  the  back,  where  it  is  stitobod. 
Hence  the  Chinese  books  are  not  cot  on  the  edges,  but 
on  the  back.  They  are  generally  bound  in  cray  paste- 
board, which  is  veiT  neat  $  and  those  who  wiili  to  have 
them  more  elegantly  done,  get  the  pasteboard  covered 
with  satin,  flowered  taffety,  and  sometimes  with  goM 
and  silver  brocade.  Their  books  are  neither  gilt  nor 
coloured  on  the  edges  like  ours. 

It  has  been  so  justly  and  so  firequently  observed, 
that  the  liberty  of  the  press  must  ever  prove  fatal  to 
the  existence  of'  tyranny  and  superstition,  that  it  Is  a 
circumstance  pecnliarly  singular  to  behold  the  liberty 
of  the  press  flourishing  under  a  despotic  government  \ 
yet  this  is  actually  the  case  in  China,  although  its  go- 
vernment may  be  said  to  be  founded  on  error  and  sop- 
ported  by  oppression.  It  was  the  liberty  of  the  press 
which  accomplished  the  overthrow  of  sacerdotal  tyran- 
ny in  many  European  countries,  by  enlightening  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  enslaved.  When  the  art  of 
printing  first  found  its  way  into  -  England,  an  intelli- 
gent perBon  observed  to  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  '*  If 
you  don*t  take  care  to.  destroy  that  machine,  it  will 
very  soon  destroy  your  trade.*'  It  was  fortunate,  how- 
ever^  for  succeeding  generations,  that  neither  the  ab- 
hot  nor  his  sanctified  contemporaries  had  the  penetration 
to  discover  the  truth  of  this  prediction,  otherwise  the 
ages  of  darkness  and  superstition  might  perhaps  have 
been  protracted  to  the  present  day*  n^ 

The  art  of  mannfacturing  silk,  according  to  the  bestTait  qoaa- 
authorities,  was  communicated  by  the  Chinese  to  thetitr  of^k 
Persians,  and  from  them  to  the  Greeks*    The  art  has^^^^^^ 
been  known  in  this  empire  from  the  remotest  antiqui- 
ty \  and  the  breeding  of  silk-worms  and  making  of  silk 
was  one  of  the  employments  even  of  the  empresses  in 
very  early  ages* 

The  most  beautiful  silk  in  the  whole  empire  is  that 
of  l\:he»kiang^  which  is  wrought  by  the  manufactories 
of  Nanking.  From  these  are  brought  all  the  stuffs 
used  by  the  emperor,  and  such  as  he  distributes  in  pre- 
sents to  his  nobility.  A  great  number  of  excellent 
workmen  are  also  drawn  to  the  manufactories  of  Can- 
ton by  the  commerce  with  Europe  and  other  parts  of 
Asia.  Here  are  manufactured  ribbons,  stockings,  and 
buttons*  A  pair  of  silk  stockings  here  costs  little  more 
than  6s.  sterling. 

The  quantity  of  silk  produced  in  China  seems  to  be 
almost  inexhaustible  \  the  internal  consumption  alone 
beiag  incredibly  great,  besides  that  which  is  exported 
in  the  commerce  with  Europe  and  the  rest  of  Asia* 
In  this  empire  all  who  possess  a  moderate  fortune  wear  ^ 
silk  clothes  \  none  but  the  lower  class  of  people  wear- 
ing cotton  stuffs,  which  are  commonly  dyed  blue.  The 
pnncipal  stuffs  manufactured  by  them  are  plain  and 
flowered  gauaes,  of  which  tbey  make  summer  dresses) 
damask  of  all  colours  \  striped  and  black  satins  \  nsped, 
flowered,  striped,  clouded,  and  pinked  taffeties  $  crapes, 
brocades,  plush,  different  kinds  of  velvet,  and  a  maU 
of  odier  stntb  unknown  in  Europe.    They  make 
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pariicukr  oae  of  two  kind^-^  oae  OMMd'  tMMiii-^i  %. 
kind  of  fatin  nmcb  istreogecy  ba(  whWb  has  le«»  lintic^ 
tbaa  that  of  £iirope  ^  the  other  a  kind  of  taffetjFf  of 
which  they  maka  drawera  and  linings*  It  is  woven 
•xceeilinglji  close,  and  is  jet  so  pliable  that  it  vamy  be 
rumpled  and  rubbed  between  the  bands  without  any 
crease  ^  and  even  when  washed  lik^  oottoii-cloth,  it 
loses  very  little  of  its  lustre.  They  roaoafacture  also 
a  kind  of  gold  brocades,  bat  of  such  a  slight  nature^ 
that  they  cannot  be  worn  in  clothes  :  they  are  fabrica- 
ted by  wrapping  fine  slips  of  gilt  paper  round  the 
threads  of  silk. 

Porcelain  is  another  great  branch  of  Chinese  manu- 
facture, and  employs  a  vast  number  of  workmen^  The 
finest  is  made  in  a  village  called  Ktng-tc-'Cktng  in  the 
province  of  Kiang'Si,  Manufactories  have  also  been 
erected  in  the  provinces  of  Fo-kien  and  Can  too,  but 
their  produce  is  not  esteemed :  and  one  which  the  em- 
peror caused  to  be  erected  at  Peking,  in  order  to  be 
under  his  own  inspection,  miscarried  entirely. 

The  Chinese  divide  their  porcelain  into  several  clas- 
ses, according  to  its  different  degrees  of  fineness  and 
beauty.  The  whole  of  the  first  is  reserved  for  the  use 
of  the  emperor,  so  that  none  of  it  ever  comes  into  the 
hands  of  other  persons,  unless  it  happen  to  be  cracked 
or  otherwise  dapaged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  un- 
worthy of  being  presented  to  the  sovereign*  Among 
that  sent  to  the  emperor,  however,  there  is  some  por- 
celain of  an  inferior  quality,  which  he  disposes  of  in 
presents.  There  is  some  doubt,  therefore,  whether  any 
of  the  finest  Chinese  p^^rcelain  was  ever  seen  in  Europe. 
Some  value,  however,  is  now  put  upon  the  European 
porcelain  by  the  Chinese  themselves. 

The  use  of  glass  is  very  ancient  in  China,  though 
it  does  not  appear  that  great  value  was  ever  put  upon 
this  kind  of  ware,  the  art  of  manufacturing  it  having 
lieen  firequently  lost  and  revived  again  in  this  empire. 
They  greatly  admire  the  workmanship  of  the  Euro- 
pean crystal,  but*  prefer  their  own  porcelain,  which 
stands  hot  liquors,  and  is  mnch  less  liable  to  be  broken. 
The  little  estimation  in  which  this  substance  Was  held, 
is  even  mentioned  by  their  own  writers  in  speaking  of 
the  false  pearls,  mirrors,  and  o'^her  toys  which  were 
made  in  former  sges.  The  remembrance  of  a  very 
large  glass  veesel,  however,  which  was  made  in  627,  is 
still  preserved  j  and  of  which  it  was  said  that  a  mule 
could  as  easily  enter  it  as  a  gnat  could  enter  a  pitcher. 
In  order  to  transport  this  monstrous  vessel  from  the 
place  where  it  was  manufactured  to  the  emperor's  pa- 
lace, it  was  necessary  to  inclose  it  in  a  net,  the  four 
comers  of  which  were  fixed  to  four  carriages.  The 
same  indifference  with  regard  to  glass  is  still  entertain- 
ed by  the  present  emperors  j  however,  a  glass-house  is 
established  at  Peking,  where  a  number  of  vases  and 
other  works  are  made  \  and  these  are  so  mnch  the  more 
difficult  in  the  execution,  as  none  of  them  are  blown. 
This  nuwufactory,  as  well  as  many  others,  is  consider- 
ed only  as  an  appendage  of  the  court,  destined  for  the 
purposes  of  pomp  and  magnificence. 

It  seems  evident  that  medicine  must  have  been  one 
of  the  earliest  studies  to  which  mankind  turned  their 
attention,  at  least  when  they  had  attained  to  some  de- 
gree of  civilization.  It  is  the  common  lot  of  humanity 
to  be  bom  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward,  and  thcrcf 
fore  an  assiduous appUcatioA  totbestudy  of  thoae 


to  which  maa  is  subject^  eitbev  with:  a  v^m  to  effect  a 
mdioal  cure,  or  uvea  to  mitigata  the  virulenee  0(f  tbeir 
symplomSf  noost  ba?o  secured  to  such  chacaolers  tbo; 
esteem  and  admiration  of  the  world.  Evoa  savages 
have  discovered  respect  for  such  of  their  own  nation  as 
could  remove  obstructions,  heal  bruises,  or  administei 
relief  to  the  miserable  in  any  shape  whatevev.  Thek 
Chinese  in  this  respect  are  perfectly  uniquo,  aod  seem^ 
to  differ  from  every  nation  under  heaven  in  tjieir  no- 
tions of  medicine.  Tbey  have  no  public  seminariea 
where  the  healing  art  may  be  taught,  because  they 
do  not  consider  the  knowledge  of  any  branch  of 
medicine  as  in  the  smallest  degree  necessary.  Tho 
very  best  performances  of  this  nature  to  be  met  with 
in  China,  are  little  more  than  mere  enumerationa 
of  the  names  and  supposed  qualities  of  difl'erent  plants^ 
— «  sufficient  stock  of  knowledge  for  constituting  a 
Chinese  physician.  In  a  country  where  the  people  are 
so  credulous,  and  the  medical  art  at  such  a  low  ebb,  it 
» would  be  a  singular  circumstance  to  find  no  quacks. 
In  every  city,  therefore,  of  this  vast  empire,  multi- 
tudes are  to  be  met  with  continually  vending  nostrums, 
as  pretended  specifics  for  some  disease  or  other,  and  the 
easy  credulity  of  the  people  affords  them  a  comfortable 
subsistence. 

Were  the  Chinese  perpetual  strangers  to  every  spe- 
cies of  disease,  it  would  enable  us  to  account  for  their 
unnatural  apathy  or  indifference  about  the  study  of 
physic }  but  it  will  remain  an  inexplicable  paradox^ 
when  we  are  assured  upon  undoubted  authority,  thai 
tliey  are  subject  to  a  multiplicity  of  distempers.  The 
smallpox,  ophthalmia,  contagious  fevers,  sometimes 
the  venereal  or  Canton  ulcer,  as  it  is  denominated  by 
themselves,  are  a  few  of  the  maladies  incident  to  the 
Chinese,  which  might  constitute  a  powerful  stimulus, 
one  would  imagine,  to  the  study  of  physic,  with  unre- 
mitting assiduity^  which  it  is  certain  they  do  net,  as 
appears  from  the  subsequent  assertion  of  JDr  Gregory. 
**  In  the  greatest,  most  ancient,  and  most  civilized 
empire  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  an  empire  that  was 
great,  populous,  and  highly  civilized  2000  years  ago, 
when  this  country  was  as  savage  as  New  Zealand  is  at 
present,  no  such  good  medical  aid  can  be  obtained  a- 
mong  the  people  of  it,  as  a  smart  boy  of  16,  who  had 
been  but  1 2  months  apprentice  to  a  good  and  well  em- 
ployed Edinburgh  surgeon,  might  reasonably  be  expect- 
ed to  afford.^'  This  gives  us  a  melancholy  picture  of 
the  state  of  medicine  in  China,  which,  however,  is 
confirmed  by  the  united  testimony  of  Sir  George 
Staunton  and  Mr  Barrow. 

The  people  of  China  are  said  to  be  in  the  possession 
of  a  method  for  ascertaining  whether  a  man  has  been 
murdered,  or  committed  an  act  of  suicide,  of  the  pro- 
babtltty  of  which  our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge 
from  the  following  process.  The  body  to  be  examin- 
ed is  washed  with  vinegar.  A  large  fire  is  kindled  in 
a.  pit  dug  for  the  purpose,  six  feet  long,  three  wide, 
and  the  same  in  depth.  The  fire  receives  new  acces- 
sion of  fuel  .till  the  pit  acquires  the  temperature  of  a 
heated  oven,  when  tJie  wfaoie  of  the  remaining  fuel  is 
taken  out,  and  a  large  quantity  of  wine  is  poured  into 
the  pit.  The  body  is  then  placed  at  full  length  on 
osier  twigs  over  the  mouth  of  it,  and  covered  with  a 
cloth  for  two  hours,  that  the  steam  of  the  wine  may 
aot.ufoathe  body.in.nU  djrectioas*    The  Cbineae,  it 
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Cbin.  i*  Mi6,  assert  tllftt  if  tbe  bkms  gii^Mi  the  body  were  so 
violent  «•  to  occuioo  death,  this  process  makes  the 
marks  of  tbem  clearlj  appear,  let  the  state  of  tbe  bo- 
^,  when  sabjeeted  to  this  test,  'be  ever  so  cadatre- 
roiis. 

With  re^rd  to  the  music  of  the  Chinese,  we  have 
Hie  Bame  atories  related  as  of  the  Greeks  and  Egyp- 
tians, viz.  that  in  former  ages  the  mosicians  coukl 
make  brute  animals  leap  at  the  sound  of  their  instro- 
oients.  'Our  antbor,  M.  Grosier,  indeed  does  not 
quote  any  Chinese  author  who  asserts  that  the  ancient 
nusie  could  make  trees  dance,  or  stones  arrange  them* 
ieWes  into  a  city  }  but  he  quote?  them  asserting,  '*  that 
the  musicians  could  call  down  superior  spirits  of  every 
age  from  the  ethereal  regions  j  raise  up  the  manes  of 
departed  beings ;  inspire  men  with  a  love  of  virtue } 
and  lead  them  to  tbe  practice  of  their  duty.*'  EflFects 
of  this  supernatural  kind  are  attributed  to  the  sacred 
music  by  the  inspired  writers ;  as  in  the  case  of  Saul, 
out  of  whom  an  evil  spirit  departed  at  the  sound  of 
Davids  harp;  and  of  Elisha,  who  was  inspired  with 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  at  the  sound  of  a  musical  in- 
strument. It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  relations 
both  of  the  Greeks  and  Chinese  are  founded  upon 
facts  of  this  kind  y  and  we  cannot  from  thence  infer, 
that  tbe  music  of  early  ages  was  at  all  superior  to 
that  which  followed.  According  to  those  who  have 
employed  much  time  in  these  researches,  the  ancient 
Ctiuiesa  were  acquainted  with  tbe  division  of  the  oc- 
tavo into  twelve  semitones ;  and  that  before  the  time 
of  Pythagoras,  or  even  Mercury  himself:  that  the 
fyn  of  Pythagoras,  his  invention  of  the  diatonic  tetra- 
chords,  and  the  formation  of  h»  grand  system,  were 
nerely  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Chinese.  In  short, 
it  IS  maintained,  that  the  Greeks,  even  Pythagoras 
liimself,  did  nothing  but  apply  to  strings  that  theory 
which  the  Chinese  had  before  formed,  and  applied  to 
pipes. 

At  present  the  Chmese  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
ose  of  our  musical  notes ;  they  havv  not  that  diversity 
of  signs  which  distinguish  the  different  tones,  and  the 
gradmd  elevation  or  depression  of  the  voice,  nor  any 
Uiiog  to  point  out  the  various  modifications  of  sound 
to  produce  harmony.  They  have  only  a  few  cbarac- 
tera  to  mark  the  principal  notes ;  and  all  the  aita  they 
leani  are  repeated  merely  by  rote.  The  emperor 
Kaiig>hi  was  therefore  greatly  astonished  at  the  facili- 
ty with  which  an  European  could  catch  and  remember 
an  atr  the  first  time  he  beard  it.  In  1679  ^^  ^°^  ^^^ 
Fathers  Grrimaldi  and  Pereira,  to  play  some  tunes  on 
the  harpsichord,  of  which  they  had  before  made  him  a 
prestnti  He  was  greatly  entertained  ^th  their  music, 
but  altogether  astonished  when  he  fbiitid  that  F.  Perei- 
ra could  take  down  a  Chinese  air  while  the  musicians 
were  playing  it,  and  then  repeat  the  whole  without 
omitting  a  single  note.  Having  made  several  trials  of 
this  kind  in  order  to  satisfy  himself^  he  bestowed  the 
bigbest  encouiiums  upon  the  European  music,  and  the 
means  fiimisbed  by  it  to  facilitate  and  lessen  the  la- 
bour of  tho  uemorr.  ''I  nnst  coufess  (says  he)  that 
the  Eurbpesn  music  is  Incomparable,  add  that  the  like 
0f  this  F.  Pereira  is  not  to  be  found  in  mjr  whole  king- 
dom.** 
i^  The  Chinese  have  always  distliigtrfsfaed  eight  diflfer- 
«krt*SottA  I  Add  they'btiieve  diat  niiture,  m  trder  to 
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produce  these,  fitttned  ^ight  different  kinds  of  sono-  Chios* 
rous  bodies.  The  order  in  which  they  distribute  these 
sounds,  and  the  instruments  they  have  contrived  to  pro- 
duce them,  are,  i*  The  sounds  of  skin  produced  by 
drums }  a.  That  of  stone  produced  by  tbe  king  ;  3.  The 
sound  of  metal  by  bells  ;  4.  That  of  baked  earth  b 
tbe  kuien ;  5.  Of  silk  by  the  kin  and  che ;  6.  Of 
wood  by  the  uu  and  tchou;  7.  Of  the  bamboo  by  tbe 
koan^  and  different  flutes  ^  8.  That  of  a  gourd  by  the 
ckeng. 

Tbe  drunra  were  originally  composed  of  a  box  made 
of  baked  earth,  and  covered  at  tbe  extremities  with 
the  skin  of  some  animal ;  but  on  account  of  the  brit- 
tleness  of  baked  earth,  wood  was  soon  substituted  in  its 
stead.  Most  of  these  instruments  are  shaped  like  our 
barrels,  bnt  some  are  cylindrical. 

The  instruments  formed  of  the  sonorous  stones  are 
called  king^  distinguished  into  ise-king  and  pien-ktng^ 
The  tse-king  consists  only  of  one  stone,  and  therefore 
produces  only  one  note.  The  pien^king  consists  of  i(( 
stones  suspended  together,  and  thus  forming  an  in- 
strument capable  of  producing  all  the  tones  admitted 
into  the  music  of  the  ancient  Chinese.  They  are  cut 
into  the  form  of  a  carpenter's  square  \  tlfeir  tone  is  flat- 
tened by  diminishing  their  thickness,  and  is  made  sharp- 
er by  abridging  their  length. 

Although  in  the  estimation  of  the  Chinese,  universal 
nature  has  been  forced  to  contribute  towards  the  per- 
fection of  their  music,  by  furnishing  them  with  the  skins 
of  different  animals,  metals,  stones,  baked  earths,  and 
the  fibrous  parts  of  plants,  Mr  Barrow  could  discover 
no  instrument  among  them  of  a  musical  nature,  the 
tones  of  which  would  have  been  even  tolerable  to  a  de- 
licate European  ear  \  and  only  one  person  in  the  course 
of  his  investigations  and  researches  could  with  any  pro- 
'priety  be  said  to  sing  from  tenderness  and  feeling.  Yet 
without  the  smallest  authority  for  such  a  bold  asser- 
tion, a  certain  Jesuit  has  maintained,  that  the  musical 
system  of  the  Chinese  was  borrowed  from  them  by  the 
Greeks  and  Egyptians  before  the  time  of  Orpheus ! 
He  who  can  believe  this  extravagant  assertion,  after 
comparing  the  music  of  these  countries  together  at  any 
given  period,  will  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  give  credit 
to  any  thing  whatever. 

The  bells  in  China  have  always  been  made  of  a  Belit'^^  im- 
mixture of  tin  and  copper.  They  are  of  different  <n€aMti8e. 
shapes,  and  those  of  the  ancients  were  not  round  but ' 
flattened,  and  in  the  lower  part  resembling  a  crescent. 
An  instrument,  corresponding  to  the  king,  already 
mentioned,  is  composed  of  16  bells  of  different  sizes. 
8ome  of  their  bells  used  on  public  occasions  are  of 
enormous  magnitudes.  One  at  Peking  is  described  as 
I3f  feet  in  diameter,  I2f  in  height,  and  42  in  cir* 
cumference  ;  the  weight  being  upwards  of  120,000 
pounds.  It  is  used  for  announcing  tbe  hours  or  watcheft 
of  the  night  \  and  its  sound,  which  is  prodigiously 
loud  and  strong,  has  a  most  awful  effect  in  the  night- 
time, by  reverberating  round  tbe  walls  and  the  echo 
of  the  surrounding  country.  There  are  several  others 
likewise  of  vast  size  in  the  same  city  ;  one  of  which 
deserves  greatly  to  be  admired  on  account  of  the  beau- 
tiful characters  with  which  it  is  covexed  \  and  trhieh 
«re  as  neat  and  perfect  as  if  traced  out  by  the  hand  of 
the  fiifest  writer,  or  fbrmed  by  means  of  a  stamp 
vpon  waxi  F;  le  Compte  tells  US|  timt  in  ill  Ae  citiea 
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of  China  tbera  are  bells  for  mtrking  the  honre  and 
watches  of  the  night.  They  generally  divide  the 
Dight  into  five  watches,  beginning  at  seven  or  eight 
in  the  evening.  On  the  commencement  of  the  first 
they  give  one  stroke,  which  is  repeated  a  moment  af- 
ter 'f  and  thus  they  continue  for  two  hours  till  the  be» 
ginning  of  the  second :  they  then  give,  two  strokes, 
which  are  repeated  at  equal  intervals  till  the  beginning 
of  the  third  watch  ^  and  thus  they  proceed  to  the  fourth 
and  fifth,  always  increasing  the  number  of  the  strokes* 
For  the  same  purpose  also  they  use  enormous  drums, 
tvhich  they  beat  in  a  similar  manner.  F.  Magaillans 
mentions  one  at  Peking  upwards  of  40  feet  in  circum* 
ference. 

The  instrument  called  huien^  which  is  made  of  baked 
earth,  is'  highly  esteemed  by  the  Chinese  on  account  of 
its  antiquity.  It  is  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  the 
great  and  small  ^  the  former  being  of  the  size  of  a 
goose's  egg ;  the  latter  of  that  of  a  ben's.  It  has  six 
boles  for  the  notes,  and  a  seventh  for  the  mouth. 

The  kin  and  tche  have  beed  known  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity.  The  kin  has  seven  strings  made  of 
silk,  and  is  diBtinguished  into  three  kinds,  differing 
only  in  size.  **  The  body  is  formed  of  a  kind  of  wood 
Tarnished  black,  and  its  whole  length  is  about  five  feet 
five  inches.  The  tcA<  is  about  nine  feet  in  length,  has 
25  strings,  and  is  divided  into  25  kinds.  F.  Amiot 
assures  us,  that  we  have  no  instrument  in  Europe  which 
deserves  to  be  preferred  to  it. 

The  instruments  which  emit  the  sound  of  wood  are 
the  tckou^  the  yii,  and  the  tckoung-ton.  The  first  is 
shaped  like  a  bushel,  and  is  beat  on  the  inside  with  a 
bammer  i  the  second,  which  represents  a  tyger  squat- 
ting, is  made  to  sound  by  scraping  its  back  gently 
with  a  rod  ;  the  third  is  a  collection  of  twelve  pieces  of 
boards  tied  together,  which  are  used  for  beating  time, 
by  holding  them  in  the  right  hand,  and  knocking  them 
^ntly  against  the  palm  of  the  lef^. 

Many  instruments  are  constructed  of  the  bamboo. 
These  consist  of  pipes  joined  together,  or  separate,  and 
pierced  with  more  or  fewer  holes.  The  principal  of 
all  these  wind  instruments  is  the  cheng^  which  emits  the 
sound  of  a  gourde  This  is  formed  by  cutting  off  the 
neck  of  a  gourd,  and  reserving  only  the  lower  part. 
To  this  a  cover  is  fitted,  having  as  many  holes  as  are 
equal  to  the  number  of  sounds  required.  In  each  of 
these  holes  a  pipe  made  of  bamboo  is  fixed,  and  shorter 
or  longer  according  to  the  tone  intended.  The  mouth 
of  the  instrument  is  formed  of  another  pipe  shaped  like 
the  neck  of  a  goose }  which  is  fixed  to  the  gourd  on  one 
aide  \.  and  serves  to  convey  the  air  to  all  the  pipes  it 
contains.  The  ancient  cneng  varied  in  the  number  of 
their  pipes  >  those  used  at  present  have  only  13. 

The  paintingof  the  Chinese  is  undoubtedly  inferior 
io  that  of  the  J&uropeans,  though  we  are  not  by  an^ 
meana  to  judge  of  the  abilities  of  the  painters  of  this 
empire  by  the  performances  which  are  brought  to 
Europe.  M.  Grosier  remarks,  that  the  works  of  the 
eminrnt  Chinese  painters  are  never  brought  to  Can- 
ton, because  they  cannot  ilnd  purchasers  among  the 
European  merchants.  The  latter  delight  only  in  ob« 
scene  piotnrcs^  which  are  not  permitted  by  government, 
nor  indeed  wHl  any  artist  of  character  execute  them, 
though  they  prevail  upon  some  of  the  inferior  daubers 
to  gratify  them  in  this  respect.     It  seemsi^  howeveci 


to  be  universally  agreed,  that  the  Cbideaa  have  no  no«  cUi 
tion  of  correctness  or  perspective,  and  little  knowledge 
of  the  proportions  of  the  human  body,  though  it  can** 
not  be  denied  that  they  excel  in  painting  flowers  and 
animals.  In  these  they  pride  themselves  in  a  scrupu- 
lously exact  imitation  of  nature,  insomuch  that  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  hear  a  painter  ask  his  pupil  how 
many  scales  there  are  between  tb^  bead  and  tail  of  a 
carp. 

Painting  was  formerly  much  esteemed  in  China,  but 
has  now  fidlen  into  disrepute  on  account  of  ita  political 
inutility.  The  cabinets  and  galleries  of  the  emperor, 
however,  are  filled  with  European  paintings,  and  the 
celebrated  artists  Castiglioni  and  Attiret  were  both  em* 
ployed  \  but  their  offer  of  erecting  a  school  of  painting 
was  rejected,  lest  they  should  by  this  means  revive  the 
taste  for  that  art  which  it  had  been  formerly  thought 
prudent  to  suppress. 

Painting  in  fresco  was  known  in  China  long  before 
the  Christian  era }  and,  like  the  Grecians,  the  Chinese 
boast  much  of  their  celebrated  painters  of  antiquity* 
Thus  we  are  told  of  a  door  painted  by  Fan-hien^  which 
was  so  perfect  an  imitation,  that  the  people  who  enter- 
ed the  temple  where  it  was,  attempted  to  go  out  by  it, 
unless  prevented  by  those  who  had  seen  it  before* 
The  present  emperor  has  in  his  park  an  European  vil- 
lage painted  in  fresco,  which  produced  the  most  agree- 
able  deception.  The  remaining  part  of  the  wall  re- 
presents a  landscape  and  little  hills,  which  are  so  happi- 
ly blended  with  the  distant  mountains,  that  nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  agreeable.  This  was  the  produc- 
tion of  Chinese  painters,  and  executed  from  designs 
sketched  out  for  them. 

Afler  this  account  of  the  state  of  painting  in  China, 
chiefly  on  the  authority  of  M.  GrOsier,  we  beg  leave 
to  remark,  upon  the  authority  of  more  recent,  and  seem- 
ingly more  competent  as  well  as  more  inquisitive  ob- 
servers, that  painting  in  China  is  at  a  low  ebb,  which 
made  a  certain  artist  once  exclaim,  '*  These  Chinese 
are  fit  for  nothing  but  weighing  silver,  and  eating 
rice.^^  They  can  copy  with  tolerable  exactness  what 
is  laid  before  them,  but  so  deficient  are  they  in  respect 
to  a  judicious  alternation  of  light  and  shade  j  and  there- 
fore without  discovering  a  sinffle  symptom  of  taste,  beau- 
ties and  defects  are  alike  uavishly  imitated*  Their 
supposed  excellence  in  drawing  flowers,  birds,  and  in- 
sects to  the  life,  is  most  remarkable  in  the  city  of  Can- 
ton \  from  which  Mr  Barrow  conjectures  that  they  ac- 
quire their  eminence  by  copying  the  prodnctions  of 
Europe,  occasionally  sent  over  to  be  transferred  to  the 
porcelain  designed  for  exportation* 

Engraving  m  three,  four,  or  five  colours,  is  very  an-  £sgri 
cient  among  the  Chinese,  and  was  known  in  this  em- 
pire long  before  its  discovery  in  Europe.  |  ^ 

Sculpture  is  very  little  known  in  this  empire  \  nor  Scalp 
is  there  a  single  statue  in  any  of  the  squares  or  public 
edifices  of  Peking,  not  even  in  the  emperor's  palace. 
The  only  real  statues  to  be  met  with  in  the  empire  are 
those  which,  for  the  sake  of  ceremonious  distinction, 
are  used  to  ornament  the  avennes  leading  to  the  tombe 
of  princes  and  men  of  great  rank  j  or  those  that  are 
placed  near  the  emperor's  coffin,  and  that  of  bis  sons 
and  daughters,  in  the  interior  part  of  the  vault,. where- 
their  remains  are  deposited*.  1 1 

The  Chinese  architectore  it  entirely  different  firom  Arshl 
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thftt  of  tlie  Gfcdu  or  Ronwna ;  but  bms  nevertheleu 
oertaia  proportions  of  iu  owd^  aod  a  beauty  peculiar 
to  itself.  Tbe  habitationt  of  the  emperor  are  real  pa- 
Imoes,  mild  auaoonce  in  a  striking  maoner  the  majesty 
Mi4  gramleur  of  the  master  who  inbabitn  them.  All 
tlie  missionaries  who  bad  access  to  the  inside  of  tbe 
eoiperor's  palace  at  Peking,  agreed,  that  if  each  of  its 
paftRy  taken  separately,  does  not  afford  so  much  delight 
to  the  eye  as  some  pieces  of  tbe  grand  architecture  of 
£iiiope,  tbe  whole  presents  a  sight  superior  to  any 
tbiag  they  had  ever  seen  before*  In  the  Chinese  ar- 
chitectore,  vben  a  pillar  is  two  feet  in  diameter  at  tbe 
baaoy  its  height  must  be  14  feetj  and  by  measures 
of  this  kind  tbe  height  of  every   building  is  deter- 


Alroofft  all  tbe  bonses  and  buildings  in  China  are 
eoQStmcted  of  wood* '  One  reason  of  this  may  be  tbe 
dread  of  earthquakes  ;  but,  besides  this,  such  buildings 
are  rendered  eligible  by  tbe  beat  and  dampness  of  the 
WNitbeni  provinces,  and  the  excessive  cold  in  the  nor- 
thern, which  would  redder  stone  houses  almost  unin- 
habitable* Even  at  Peking,  where  tbe  rains  are  but 
of  short  duration,  it  b  found  necessary  to  cover  the 
•mall  marble  staircases  belonging  to  the  imperial  pa- 
lace with  pieces  of  felt  ^  the  humidity  of  the  air 
motatens  and  soaks  into  every  thing*  During  winter 
tbe  cold  b  so  excessively  severe,  that  no  window  can 
be  opened  to  tbe  north  }  and  water  continues  constantly 
boien  to  tbe  depth  of  a  foot  and  a  half  for  more  than 
three  months*  For  tbe  same  reasons  a  variety  of 
stories  are  not  used  in  the  Chiqese  buildings  ^  as  nei- 
ther a  second  nor  third  story  would  be  habitable  du- 
rintg  the  great  beats  of  summer  or  the  rigorous  cold 
of  winter*  Tbongh  Peking  is  situated  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  empire,  the  heat  there,  during  the  dogdays, 
M  10  intolerably  scorching,  that  tbe  police  obliges 
tradesmen  and  shopkeepers  to  sleep  in  the  open  air  in 
the  piazzas  of  their  houses,  lest  they  should  be  stifled 
hy  retiring  into  their  inner  apartments*  The  habita- 
tions of  people  of  rank,  or  of  those  in  easy  circumstan- 
ces, generally  consbt  of  five  large  courts,  inclosed  with 
boiidings  on  every  side*  The  method  of  building  with 
several  stories  was,  boweter,  followed  for  several  centu- 
ries, when  tbe  court  resided  in  tbe  southern  provinces  ; 
and  the  taste  for  tbb  kind  of  building  was  carried  to 
■och  a  height,  that  immense  edifices  were  erected  from 
150  to  200  feet  in  height,  and  the  pavilions  or  towers 
at  the  extremities  rose  upwards  of  300  feet*  Tbb  kind 
of  boilding,  however,  at  length  became  disgusting  $ 
though  either  to  preserve  tbe  remembrance  of  it,  or 
for  the  sake  of  variety,  there  are  still  some  buildings  to 
he  seen  several  stories  high  in  the  palaces  belonging  to 
the  emperor. 

A  multiplicity  of  bridges  b  rendered  necessary  in 
China  by  the  vast  number  of  canals  and  rivers  which 
intersect  the  empire.  Anciently,  however,  the  Chinese 
bridges  were  much  more  ingenious  as  well  as  magnifi- 
cent than  they  are  at  present*  Some  of  them  were  so 
contrived  that  they  could  be  erected  in  one  day  to 
snpply  the  place  of  others  which  might  happen  to  be 
broken  down,  or  for  other  purposes*  At  that  time 
th^  bad  bridges  which  derived  their  name  from  their 
fignre;  aa  rctembling  the  rainbow;  draw-hridges^ 
ki^  to  move  mthpdUys^  oompa»9^bridgu^  &c*  with 
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many  others  entirely  unknown  at  present.  The  buildipg  Clnm. 
of  bridges  indeed  was  once  a  luxurious  folly  of  the  em* 
perora  \  so  that  they  were  multiplied  from  whim  or  ca- 
price, without  any  necessity,  and  without  use*  Still, 
however,  many  of  them  are  extremely  beautiful  and 
magnificent.  The  arches  of  some  are  very  loi'ty  and 
acute,  with  easy  stairs  on  each  side,  the  steps  of  which 
are  not  quite  three  inches  in  thickness,  for  the  greater 
facility  of  ascending  and  descending ;  others  have  no 
arches,  but  are  composed  of  large  stones,  sometimee 
18  feet  in  lengthy  placed  transversely  upon  piles  like 
planks.  Some  of  these  bridges  are  constructed  of 
stone,  marble,  or  brick ;  others  of  wood }  and  some 
are  formed  of  a  certain  number  of  barks  joined  toge* 
tber  by  very  strong  iron  chains.  These  are  known  by 
the  name  of  floating  bridges,  and  several  of  them  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  large> rivers  Kiang  and  Hoang-ho. 

For  several  centuries  the  Chinese  have  made  no  pro- Ship^lnild* 
gross  in  ship- building.  Their  vessels  have  neither  mt-ing. 
zen,  bowsprit,  nor  top*mafit.  They  have  only  a  main 
and  fore -mast,  to  which  is  sometimes  added  a  small  top^ 
gallant-mast.  The  main-mast  is  placed  almost  in  the 
same  part  of  the  deck  as  ours  \  but  the  fore* roast  stands 
much  farther  forward.  The  latter  is  to  the  former  in 
the  proportion  of  two  to  three  \  and  the  mainmaat  b 
generally  two- thirds  of  the  length  of  the  vessel.  They 
use  mats  for  sails,  strengthening  them  with  whole 
bamboos  equal  in  length  to  the  breadth  of  the  sail,  and 
extended  across  it  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  from  one 
another.  Two  pieces  of  wood  are  fixed  to  tlie  top  and 
bottom  of  the  sail  \  the  upper  serves  as  a  sail -yard  ;  and 
the  lower,  which  b  about  five  or  six  inches  in  thick* 
ness,  keeps  the  sail  stretched  when  it  is  necessary  to 
hobt  or  lower  it.  Tbb  kind  of  sail  may  be  folded  or 
unfolded  like  a  screen*  For  caulkingr  their  vesseb  they 
do  not  use  pitch,  but  a  particular  kind  of  gum  mixed 
with  lime,  which  forms  a  composition  of  snch  excellent 
quality,  that  one  or  two  wells  in  the  hold  are  sufficient 
to  keep  the  vessel  dry.  They  have  not  yet  adopted  the 
use  of  pomps,  and  therefore  draw  up  tbe  water  with 
buckets*  Their  anchors  are  made  of  the  hard  wood 
called  iron  wood^  which  they  say  is  much  superior  to 
the  metal,  because  tbe  latter  sometimes  bend,  bift  tbe 
fi>rmer  never  do* 

The  Chinese  pretend  to  have  been  the  first  inventors 
of  the  mariners  compass,  but  seem  to  have  little  incli- 
nation to  improve  such  an  important  instrument  \  how- 
ever, they  are  expert  in  mancrovring  a  vessel,  and  make 
excellent  coasting  pilots,  though  baid  sailors  in  an  open 
sea*    See  China,  Sufplemekt.  * 

CamA'Rooi^  in  the  Materia  Medico^  the  root  of  a 
species  of  Smilax,  boought  both  from  the  East  and 
West  Indies  J  and  thence  distinguislied  into  oriental 
and  occidental.  Both  sorts  are  longish,  full  of  joints, 
of  a  pale  reddish  colour,  with  no  smell,  and  very  little 
taste*  The  oriental,  which  is  tbe  most  esteemed,  is 
considerably  harder,  and  paler  coloured  than  the  other. 
Soch  should  be  chosen  as  b  fresh,  close,  heavy,  aud 
upon  being  chewed  appears  full  of  a  fat  unctuous  juiee^ 
It  is  generally  supposed  to  promote  insensible  perspire-^ 
<ion  and  the  urinary  discharge,  and  by  its  unctnoos 
quality  to  obtnnd  acrimonious  juices*  Cbina*root  was. 
first  brought  into  Europe  in  the  year  I535t  and 
used  as  a  specific  against  venereal  and  cutaneons. 

disordeis*. 
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disorders.  With  this  view  it  was  made  ose  of  for  some 
time }  bat  has  long  since  given  place  to  more  powerfal 
medicines. 

CniNA-Ware.    See  Porcelaik. 

CHINCAy  a  sea- port  town  in  Peru  in  South  Ame« 
rica,  situated  in  an  extensive  valley  of  the  same  name, 
in  W.  Long.  76.  o.  S.  Lat.  13.  o. 

CHINCOUGH,  a  convalsive  kind  of  coagh  to 
which  children  are  generally  subject.  See  Medicine 
Index, 

CHINESE,  in  general,  denotes  any  thing  belong- 
ing to  China  or  its  inhabitants. 

Chtnese  Swanpan.    See  Abacus. 

CHINKAPIN.    See  Fagus,  Botany  Index. 

CHINNOR,  a  masical  instrument  among  the  He- 
brews, consisting  of  32  chords.  Kircher  has  given  a 
figure  of  it,  which  is  copied  on  Plate  CXLV. 

CHINON,  an  ancient  town  of  Tonrrain  in  France, 
remarkable  for  the  death  of  Henry  II.  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  for  the  birth  of  the  famous  Rabelais.  It  is 
seated  on  the  river  Viemie,  in  the  department  of  Indre 
and  Loire.    E.  Long.  o.  18.  N.  Lat.  47.  2. 

CHIO,  or  Chios,  an  Asiatic  island  lying  near  the 
coast  of  Natolia,  opposite  to  the  peninsula  of  Ionia. 
It  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Ethalia, 
Maoris,  Pithyusa,  8cc.  as  well  as  that  of  Chios.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  the  island  of  Chios  was  peopled 
originally  from  Ionia.  It  was  at  first  governed  by 
kings i 'but  afterwards  the  government  assumed  are- 
publican  form,  which  by  the  direction  of  Isocrates 
was  modelled  after  that  of  Athens.  They  were,  how- 
'  ever,  soon  enslaved  by  tyrants,  and  afterwards  conquer- 
ed by  Cyrus  king  of  Persia.  They  joined  the  other 
Grecians  in  the  Ionian  revolt }  but  were  shamefully 
abandoned  by  the  Samians,  Lesbians,  and  others  of  their 
-allies:  so  that  they  were  again  reduced  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Persians,  who  treated  them  with  the  utmost  se- 
.verity.  They  continued  subject  to  them  till  the  battle 
of  Mycale,  when  they  were  restored  to  their  ancient 
liberty :  this  they  enjoyed  till  the  downfal  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  when  they  became  subject  to  the  Macedo- 
nian princes.  In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Vespasian 
the  island  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Boman  pro- 
vince 'y  but  the  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  live  accord- 
ing to  their  own  laws  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
prtetor.  It  is  now  subject  to  the  Turks,  and  is  called 
Sbb.     See  that  article. 

CHICOCCA.     See  Botany  Index. 

CHIONANTHUS,  the  Snow-drof  or  Fringe- 

TREE.     See  BoTANY  Index. 

CHIONE,  in  fabulous  history,  was  daughter  of 
Daedalion,  of  whom  Apollo  and  Mercuiy  became  en- 
amoured. To  enjoy  her  company,  Mercury  lulled 
her  to  sleep  with  bis  caduceus  5  and  Apollo,  in  the 
night  under  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  obtained 
the  same  favours  as  Mercury.  From  this  embrace 
Chione  became  mother  of  Irhilammon  and  Autoly- 
cus  ;  the  former  of  whom,  as  being  son  of  Apollo,  _ 
tiecame  an  excellent  musician }  and  the  latter  was 
equally  notorious  for  his  robberies,  of  which  his  father 
^Mercury  was  the  patron.  Chione  grew  so  proud  of 
ber  commerce  with  the  gods,  that  she  even  preferred 
ber  beauty  to  that  of  Jbno }  for  which  impiety  she  was 
Icilled  by  the  goddess  and  changed  into  n  faawk.-^ 
Another  of  the  same  name  was  daughter  of  Boreas  and 


Orithia,  who  had  Eumolpus  by  Neptone*  She  threw  ^f^i 
her  son  into  the  sea  j  but  he  was  preserved  by  his  fa-  | 
ther.  Chip 

CHIOS.     See  Chio  and  Scio.  ^"^^ 

CHIOURLIC,  an  ancient  town  of  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope, and  in  Romania,  with  a  see  of  a  Greek  bishop. 
It  is  seated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  in  E.  Long« 
7.  47.  N.  Lat.  41.  18. 

CHIOZZO,  an  ancient  and  handsome  town  of  Italy 
in  the  Venetian  territories  of  Austria,  and  in  a  smaii 
island,  near  the  Lagunes,  with  a  podesta,  a  bishop's 
see,  and  a  harbour  defended  by  a  fort.  £•  Long.  ii. 
23.  N.  Lat.  45.  1 7. 

^  CHIPPENHAM,  a  town  of  Wiltshire,  seated  on 
the  river  Avon,  containing  3410  inhabitants  in  181 1. 
It  has  a  handsome  stone  bridge  over  the  river,  consisting 
of  21  arches  *,  and  sends  two  members  fb  parliament. 
There  is  here  a  manu&ctureof  the  best  superfine  woollen 
cloth  in  England.     W.  Long.  2.  12.  N.  Lat.  51.  25. 

CHIPPING,  a  phrase  used  by  the  potters  and 
china  men  to  express  that  common  accident  both  of 
our  own  stone  and  earthen  ware^  and  the  porcelain  of 
China,  the  fljing  off  of  small  pieces,  or  breaking  at 
the  edges.  Our  earthen  wares  are  particularly  subject 
to  this,  and  are  always  spoiled  by  it  before  any  other 
flaw  appears  in  them.  Our  stone  wares  escape  it  bet- 
ter than  these ;  but  not  so  well  as  the  porcelain  of 
China,  which  is  less  subject  to  it  than  any  ether  manu- 
facture in  the  world.  The  method  by  which  the  Chi- 
nese defend  their  ware  from  this  accident,  is  this : 
They  carefully  bum  some  small  bamboo  canes  to  a  sort 
of  charcoal,  wtiicb  is  very  light,  and  very  black }  thia 
they  reduce  to  a  fine  powder,  and  then  mis  it  into  a 
thin  paste,  with  some  of  the  ramish  which  they  nse 
for  their  ware  ;  they  next  take  the  vessels  when  dried, 
and  not  yet  baked,  to  the  wheel  $  and  turning  them 
softly  ronnd,  they,  with  a  pencil  dipt  in  this  paste, 
cover  the  whole  circumference  with  a  thin  coat  of  it  ^ 
af^er  this,  the  vessel  is  again  dried  i  and  the  border 
made  with  this  paste  appears  of  a  pale  grayish  colour 
when  it  is  thoroughly  dry.  They  work  on  it  after- 
wards in  the  common  way,  covering  both  this  edge 
and  the  rest  of  the  vessel  with  the  common  varnish. 
When  the  whole  is  baked  on,  the  colour  given  by  the 
ashes  disappears,  and  the  edges  are  as  white  as  any 
other  part ;  only  when  the  baking  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient, or  the  edges  have  not  been  covered  with  the  se- 
cond varnishing,  we  sometimes  find  a  dosky  edge,  as 
in  some  of  the  ordinary  thick  tea-cups,  it  may  b^ 
a  great  advantage  to  our  English  manufacturers  to  at- 
tempt something  of  this  kind.  The  willow  is  known 
to  make  a  very  light  and  black  charcoal :  but  the  el- 
der, though  a  thing  seldom  used,  greatly  exceeds  it. 
The  young  green  shoots  of  this  shrub,  which  are  al- 
most all  pith,  make  the  lightest  and  the  blackest  of  all 
charcoal ;  this  readily  mixes  with  any  liquid,  and  might 
be  easily  used  in  the  same  way  that  the  Chinese  no* 
the  charcoal  of  the  bamboo  cane,  which  is  a  Kght 
hollow  vegetable,  more  resembling  the  eldier  shoots 
than  any  other  English  plant.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  fixed  salt  and  oil  contained  in  this  charcoal  should 
be  able  to  penetrate  the  yet  raw  edges  of  the  ware, 
and  to  give  them  in  the  subsequent  baking  a  somewhat 
diSbrent  degree  of  vitrification  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  vessel  >  which,  thoughi  if  given  to  the  whole, 

it 
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it  night  take  off  firom  the  true  semivUrified  state  of    ref>reseiitod  tfiem  as  a  compoond  of  man  and  horse ;     Chiroa. 
that  ifmre,  yet  at  the  edges  is  not  to  he  regarded,  and 
only  serres  to  defend  them  from  common  accidents, 
and  keep  them  entire*     The  Chinese  use  two  cantions 
in  this  applteacion  :  the  first  in  the  preparation  ^  the 


and  perhaps  it  was  at  first  imagined  hy  the  GreekS|  ^ 
as  weU  as  the  Americans,  when  they  first  saw  cavalryi 
thai  the  horse  and  the  rider  constituted  the  same  ani- 
mal. 


aeeond  in  the  haying  it  on.  They  prepare  the  ham 
b«o  eanee  fvr  burning  into  charcoal,  hy  peeling  off  the 
rind.  This  might  easily  be  done  with  our  elder  shoots, 
which  are  so  snceolent,  that  the  bark  strips  off  with  a 
touch.  The  Chinese  say,  that  if  this  is  not  done  with 
their  bamboo,  the  edges  touched  with  the  paste  will 
burst  in  the  baking :  this  does  not  seem  indeed  very 
probable)  but  the  charcoal  will  certainly  be  lighter 
flmde  firom  the  peeled  sticks,  and  this  is  a  known  ad- 
vantage. The  other  caution  is,  never  to  touch  the 
vessel  with  hands  that  have  any  greasy  or  fatty  sub- 
stance about  them  ;  for  if  this  is  done,  they  always 
find  the  vessel  crack  in  that  place. 

CHIBOGRAPH,  waft  anciently  a  deed  which,  re- 
quiring a  counterpart,  was  engrossed  twice  on  the 
same  piece  of  parchment,  counterwise ;  leaving  a  space 
between,  wherein  was  written  Chirograph  )  through 
the  middle  whereof  the  parchment  was  cut,  some- 
times straight,  sometimes  indentedly  j  and  a  moiety 
given  to  each  of  the  parties.  This  was  afterwards 
called  dkndenda^  and  charta  ivoia<e;  and  was  the  same 
vrith  what  we  now  call  charter-party.  See  CbaktbR' 
Party,  The  first  use  of  these  chirographs,  with  us,  was 
in  the  time  of  Henry  III. 

Chirograph  was  also  anciently  used  for  a  fine  j 
and  the  manner  of  engrossing  the  fines,  and  cutting 
the  parchment  in  two  pieces,  is  still  retained  in  the 
office  called  the  chirc^rapher'*a  office, 

CHIROGRAPHER  of  Fines,  an  officer  in  the 
common  pleas^  who  engrosses  fines  acknowledged  in 
that  court  into  a  perpetual  record  (after  they  have 
been  examined,  and  passed  by  other  officers),  aod 
writes  and  delivers  the  indentures  thereof^  to  the  par- 
ty, tie  makes  two  indentures ;  one  for  the  buyer, 
the  other  for  the  seller  \  and  a  third  indented  piece, 


Chiron  was  represented  by  the  ancients  as  one  of  Buntey'a 
the  first  inventors  of  medicine,  botany,  and  chtrttr-  ^^\  ^ 
gery;  a  word  which  some  etymologists  have  derived 
from  his  name.  He  inhabited  a  grotto  or  cave  in  the 
foot  of  Mount  Pel  ion,  which,  from  his  wisdom  and 
great  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  became  the  most  famous 
and  frequented  school  throughout  Greece.^  Almost 
all  the  heroes  of  his  time  were  fond  of  receiving  his 
instructions}  and  Xenophon,  who  enumerates  them, 
names  the  following  illustrious  personages  among  his. 
disciples :  Cephalos,  ^sculapius,  Melanion,  Nestor, 
Amphiaraus,  Peleus,  Telaroon,  Meleager, Theseus,  Hip- 
politos,  Palamedes,  Ulysses,  Mnestheus,  Diomedes,  Ca- 
stor and  Pollux,  Macliaon  and  Podalirius,  Antilochus, 
«£neas,  and  Achilles.  From  this  catalogue  it  appears, 
that  Chiron  frequently  instructed  both  fathers  and 
sons  \  and  Xenophon  has  given  a  short  eblogium  on 
each,  which  may  be  read  in  his  works,  and  which  re- 
dounds to  the  honour  of  the  preceptor.  The  Greek 
historian,  however,  has  omitted  naming  several  of  his 
scholars,  such  as  Bacchus,  Phoenix,  Cocytus,  Arystseus, 
Jason,  and  his  son  Medeos,  Ajax,  and  Protesilans. 
Of  these  we  shall  only  take  notice  of  such  as  interest 
Chiron  more  particularly.  It  is  pretended  that  the 
Grecian  Bacchus  was  the  favourite  scholar  of  the  Cen- 
taur ;  and  that  he  learned  of  this  master  the  revels,- 
orgies,  bacchanalia,  and  other  ceremonies  of  his  wor- 
ship. According  to  Plutarch,  it  was  likewise  at  the 
school  of  Chiron  that  Hercules  studied  music,  medicine, 
and  justice  \  though  Dtodoms  Siculus  tells  us,  that 
Linus  was  the  music*master  of  this  hero.  But  among 
all  the  heroes  who  have  been  disciples  of  tbis  Centaur, 
no  one  reflected  so  muoh  honour  upon  him  as  Achilles, 
whose  renown  he  in  some  measure  shared  \  and  to 
whose  education  he  in  a  particular  manner  attended, 


containing  the  effect  of  the  fine,  and  called  the  foot  of    being  his  grandfather  by  the  mother's  side.     Apollo- 
thefine  t  and  delivers  it  to  the  custos  brevnim,-^The     dorus  tells  us,  that  the  study  uf  music  employed  a  con 


same  officer  |ilso,  or  his  deputy,  proclaims  all  fipes  in 
court  every  term,- and  indorses  the  proclamations  on 
the  backside  of  the  foot ;  keeping,  withal,  the  writ  of 
covenant,  and  the  writ  of  fine. 

CHIROMANCY,  a  species  of  divination  drawn 
from  the  lines  and  lineaments  of  a  persoi^'s  hand,  by 
which  means,  it  is  pretended,  the  dispositions  may  be 
discovered.     See  Divination,  N®  9. 

CHIRON,  a  famous  personage  of  antiquity  ;  styled 
by  Plutarch,  in  his  dialogue  on  music,  "  The  wise  Cen- 
iaurJ**  Sir  Isaac  Newton  places  his  birth  in  the  first 
age  after  Deucalion's  deluge,  commonly  called  the 
Gdden  Age  ;  and  adds,  that  he  formed  the  constella- 
tions for  the  use  of  the  Argonauts,  when,  he  was  88 
years  old ;  for  be  was  a  practical  astronomer,  as  well 
as  his  daughter  Hippo :  he  may,  therefore,  be  said  to 
have  flourished  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Greece,  as  he 
preceded  the  conquest  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the 
Trojan  war.  He  is  generally  called  the  son  of  Saturn 
and  Phillyra;  and  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  Thes- 
saly  among  the  CrNTAtJRS,  who  were  the  first  Greeks 
that  had  acquired  the  art  of  breaking  and  riding  hor- 
sm:  whence  the  poetS|  painters,  and  sculptors,  have 
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siderable  part  of  the  time  which  he  bestowed  upon  his 
young  pupil,  as  an  incitement  to  virtuous  actions,  and 
a  bridle  to  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper.  One  of 
the  best  remains  of  antique  painting  now  existing,  is 
a  picture  upon  this  subject,  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of 
Herculaneum,  in  which  Chiron  is  teaching  the  young 
Achilles  to  play  on  the  lyre.  The  death  of  this  phi- 
losophic musician  was  occasioned,  at  an  extreme  old 
age,  by  an  accidental  wound  in  the  knee  with  a  poi- 
soned arrowed,  shot  by  his  8chr>lar  Hercules  at  another. 
He  was  placed  after  his  death  by  Musacus  among  the 
constellations,  through  respect  for  his  virtues,  and  in 
gratitude  for  the  great  services  which  he  had  render- 
ed the  people  of  Greece.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  says  *,  *  C^^<^9^ 
in  proof  of  the  constellations  being  formed  by  Chiron^'  '^** 
and  M ussBus  for  the  use  and  honour  of  the  Argonauts, 
that  nothing  later  than  the  expedition  was  delineated 
on  the  sphere :  according  to  the  same  author,  Chiron 
lived  till  after  the  Argonautic  expedition,  in  which 
he  had  two  grandsons.  The  ancienls  hare  not  failed  to 
attribute  to  him  several  writings  \  among  which,  ac* 
cording  to  Suidas,  are  precepts^  vxthpuif,  in  verse,  com- 
posed fof  the  use  of  AchiUcs }  and  a  medicinal  trea- 
tise 
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tii»  on  the  dtstrntB  incident  U  Aortef  aod  other  qua* 
-  flra|ioilv  i^mm^^ixitv  ^  the  lexkograpber  even  pretends, 
that  it  n  from  Uiis  work  the  Centaur  derived  bU  name. 
Fahricius  gives  a  list  of  the  works  attributed  to  ChU 
ron,  and  discusses  the  claims  which  have  been  made  for 
others  to  the  same  writings :  and  in  toI.  xiiL  ho  gives 
him  a  distinguished  phice  in  his  catalogue  of  ancient 
physicians. 

CHIRONIA.    See  B(yrAvr  Index. 

CHIRONOMY,  in  antiquity,  the  art  of  represent* 
ing  any  past  transaction  by  the  gestures  of  the  body, 
more  especially  by  the  motions  of  the  hands:  this 
made  a  part  of  liberal  education  j  it  had  the  approba* 
tion  of  Socratesy  and  was  ranked  by  Plato  among-  the 
political  virtues. 

CHIROTONY,  among  ecclesiastical  writers,  de- 
notes the  imposition  of  hands  URed  in  conferring  priest- 
ly orders.  However,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
t^hirotony  originally  was  a  method  of  electing  magis* 
trates,  by  holding  up  the  hands. 

CHIRURGEON,  or  Surgeon.    See  Sorgeok. 

CHIRURGERY.    Sec  Surgery. 

CHISLEY-LAND,  in  AgricuUure^  a  soil  of  a  middle 
nature  between  sandy  and  clayey  land,  with  a  large  ad* 
mixture  of  pebbles. 

CHISON,  KisoN,  or  Kissok,  (Judges  iv.  and  v.) 
a  river  of  Galilee  \  said  to  rise  in  Mount  Tabor,  to  run 
by  the  town  of  Nairn,  and  to  fall  into  the  Mediterra- 
ne«i  between  Mount  Carmel  and  Ptolemais,  (i  Kings 
xviii.  40.)* 

C MISSEL,  or  Chisel,  an  instrument  much  used  in 
sculpture,  masonry,  joinery,  carpentry,  &c. 

These  are  chissels  of  different  kinds  \  though  their 
chief  difference  lies  in  their  different  size  and  strength, 
as  being  all  made  of  steel  well  sharpened  and  tempered : 
but  they  have  different  names,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent uses  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  chissels  used 
in  carpentry  and  joinery  are,  x.  The  former  j  which 
is  used  first  of  all  before  the  parting  chissel,  and  just 
after  the  work  is  scribed.  2.  The  paring  chissel  \ 
which  has  a  fine  smooth  edge,  and  is  used  to  pare  off 
«r  sniooth  the  irregularities  which  the  former  makes. 
This  is  not  struck  with  a  mallet  as  die  former  is,  but 
is  pressed  with  the  shoulder  of  the  workman.  3.  Skew- 
former :  this  is  used  for  cleansing  acute  angles  with  the 
point  or  corner  of  its  narrow  edge.  4.  The  mortise- 
«hissel  J  which  is  narrow,  but  very  thick  and  strong, 
to  endure  hard  blows,  and  it  is  cut  to  a  very  broad 
basil.  Its  use  is  to  cot  deep  square  holes  in  the  wood 
for  mortises.  5.  The  gouge,  which  is  a  chissel  with 
a.  round  edge  ;  one  side  whereof  serves  to  prepare  the 
way  for  an  augre,  and  tlie  other  to  cut  such  wood  as 
is  to  be  rounded,  hollowed,  &c.  6.  Socket-cbissels, 
which  are  chiefly  used  by  carpenters,  &c.  have  their 
ahank  made  with  a  hollow  socket  at  top  \  to  receive  a 
"Strong  wooden  sprig,  fitted  into  it  with  a  shoulder. 
These  chisseU  are  distinguished,  according  to  the 
breadtb  of  the  blade,  into  half-inch  chissels,  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  chissels,  &c.  7.  Ripping  chissels  j 
which  is  a  socket  chissel  of  an  inch  broad,  having  a 
blunt  ed^,  with  no  basil  to  it.  lu  use  is  to  rip  or  tear 
two  pieces  of  wood  asunder,  by  forcing  in  the  blunt 
edge  between  them. 

*  CH ITON,  in  Z^oiogy^  a  genus  of  the  order  of  ver- 
mes testactae*    The  name  chiion  is  from  ;^^9|  hrica^ 
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acoatofmaiU    The  shell  is  pla/ted,  and  cootiati  of  nui^    etkon 
ny  parts  lying  upon  each  other  traasversely :  tho  inbap        g 
bitaat  is  «  apeeies  of  the  DoaiS«     See  CoHCHOLOGT  Chiitdri 
Index.  » 

CUITTIM,  in  Ancient  Geogrc^hf^  according  to 
Le  Clerc,  Calmet,  and^others,  was  the  same  with  Ma- 
cedonia, peopled  by  Kittim  the  son  of  Javan  and  gvaiHU 
•on  of  Noah. 

CHITTRICK's  MEDICINE  for  the  stone.  This 
medicine  was  some  years  ago  kept  as  a  secret,  and  had 
great  reputation  aa  a  lithontriptic,  which  indeed  it 
seems  in  many  cases  to  deserve*  It  was  discovered  by 
Dr  Blackrie  to  be  no  more  than  soap-lye  \  and  the 
following  receipt  for  using  it  was  procured  by  General 
Dunbar :  **  Take  one  tea-spoonful  oF  the  strongest 
soap^lye,  miEcd*  in  two  table-spoonfuls  of  sweet  oiilk, 
aa  hour  before  breakfast,  and  at  going  to  bed.  Be- 
fore you  take  the  medicine,  take  a  sup  of  pure  milk, 
and  immediately  after  yon  have  swallowed  the  medicine 
take  another.  If  you  find  this  agrees  with  you  for 
two  or  three  days,  yoa  may  add  half  as  much  more  to 
the  dose.^^  ^ 

CHIVALRY,  (from  c&i;a/,  **  a  horse^')  j  an  ab^Dtfiaitioi 
stract  term,  used  to  express  the  peculiar  privileges,  ob- 
ligations, and  turn  of  mind,  with  all  the  other  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  that  order  of  men  who  flou« 
rished  in  Europe  in  the  dark  ages,  during  the  vigour 
of  the  feudal  systems  of  government,  under  the  name 
of  Knights  or  Knights  Errant.  , 

To  ascertain  the  period  at  which  the  order  sprung  Difficulty 
up,  and  the  circumstances  to  which  its  origin  was  ow-  ^^  ^ine 
bg,  is  no  easy  task.  In  the  history  of  society,  such  ^^  ?y^5 
a  multiplicity  of  collateral  facts  appear  interwoven, 
together,  and  causes  and  effects  run  into  each  other 
by  a  gradation  so  imperceptible,  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult,  even  for  the  nicest  eye,  to  discern  causes 
from  their  immediate  effects,  or  to  distinguish  to 
which  among  a  number  of  collateral  ciscumstances  the 
origin  of  any  particular  event  is  to  be  referred.  The 
age  to  which  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  chivalry 
was  singularly  rude  and  illiterate.  Even  the  principal 
events  of  that  period,  emigrations,  wars,  and  the  tvui* 
blishment  of  systems  of  laws  and  foms  of  government, 
have  been  but  iropierfectly,  and  in  many  instances  un* 
fiuthfuUy,  recorded.  But  the  transactions  which  took 
place  in  the  ordinary  course  of  civil  and  domestic  life, 
and  which,  though  less  striking,  must  have  always  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  more  remarkable  events,  have 
been  generally  thought  unworthy  of  transmission  to 
posterity,  and  have  very  seldom  found  a  historian. 
Add  to  these  diffi<:ulties  which  oppose  our  researches 
on  this  subject,  that  the  nations  of  Europe  were  in 
that  age  a  mixed  multitude,  consisting  of^the  abori- 
ginal ^habitants,  who,  though  either  subdued  by  the 
Roman  arms,  or  at  least  compelled  to  retire  to  the 
woods  and  mountains,  still  obstinately  retained  th«:ir 
primitive  manners  and  customs  j  Roman  colonies,  and 
such  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  couotiies  in  which 
these  were  established,  as  had  yielded  not  «nly  to  the 
arms  of  the  Romans,  but  also  to  the  influence  of  their 
laws,  arts,  and  manners  \  and  the  barbarians,  who  pro-  ^ 
ceeding  from  the  northern  regions  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
the  vrilds  of  Scythia  and  Germany,  dissolved  the  fabric 
of  the  Roman  empinef  and  made  themselves  lords  of 
Europe.    Amid  this  eonfnsion  of  nations,  institutions, 
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•mI  CQitiNDit  it  Weoaet  almost  impoMiUe  to  tnce  mnj 
TCgdftr  •eriet  of  omnet  aii4  cfiects. 

xot  at  the  hiatorj  of  that  period  U  not  entiidy  oq- 
knowa  to  lu,  and  the  obscure  and  imperfect  records 
ia  which  it  !•  preaenred,  while  they  ooroaieiiiorate  the 
more  remarkahle  eventB,  throw  a  faiat  light  on  the 
cmtomif  manners,  and  ordinary  transactions  of  the 
Me  ^  we  can  at  least  collect  some  circomstanees,  which, 
if  they  did  not  of  theoselTes  give  rise  to  the  instttn* 
tioB  of  chivalry,  most  certainly  have  coKiperated  with 
others  to  that  end.  We  may  even  be  allowed,  if  we 
vcoceed  with  due  diffidence  and  caution,  to  deduce, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  effect,  some  inferences  con** 
oerning  the  cause }  from  those  particulars  of  its  history 
which  are  known  to  ns,  we  may  venture  to  carry  ima« 
gination  backwards,  nnder  a  proper  restraint,  to  those 
which  are  hid  under  the  darkness  of  a  rode  and  ilUte* 
rate  age* 

Distinction  of  ranks  appears  to  be  essentially  neces* 
aary  to  the  existence  of  civil  order.  Even  in  the  sim* 
plest  and  rudest  social  establishments,  we  find  not  mere* 
ly  the  natural  distinctions  of  weak  and  strong,  young 
and  old,  parent  and  child,  husband  and  wife  y  these  are 
always  accompanied  with  others  which  owe  their  insti- 
tntion  to  the  invention  of  man,  and  the  consent,  either 
tacit  or  formal,  of  the  society  among  whom  they  pre* 
▼aiL  In  peace  and  in  war,  such  distinctions  are  equally 
Becessary  \  they  constitnte  an  essential  and  important 
part  of  the  mechanum  of  society. 

One  of  tbe  earliest  artificial  distinctions  introduced 
mmooff  mankind,  is  that  which  separates  the  bold  and 
akilfiu  warrior  firom  those  whose  feebleness  of  body  and 
mind  renders  them  nnaUe  to  excel  in  dexterity,  stra- 
tagem, -or  valour.  Among  rude  nations,  who  are  but 
imperCectly  acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  social 
ofder,  this  distinction  is  more  remarkably  eminent 
than  in  any  other  state  of  society.  The  feroeity  of  the 
hnauui  churacier  in  such  a  period  produces  almost  con* 
ttnuai  hostilities  among  neighbouring  tribes  y  the  ele» 
meats  of  nature,  and  the  brute  inhabitants  of  the  finest, 
are  not  yet  reduced  to  be  subservient  to  the  will  of 
}  and  these,  with  other  concomitant  circumstances, 
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render  the  warrior,  who  is  equally  distinguished  by 
cunning  and  valour,  more  useful  find  respectable  than 
any  other  character. 

On  the  same  principle,  as  the  boundaries  of  society 
are  enlarged,  and  its  form  becomes  more  comj^ex,  the 
datses  into  which  it  is  already  distinguished  are  again 
■nbdivided.  The  invention  of  arts,  and  the  acquisi* 
tioa  of  property,  are  the  chief  causes  of  these  new  dis- 
tinctions which  now  arise  among  tbe  orders  of  .society  ; 
and  they  extend  their  influence  equally  through  the 
whole  system*  Difierence  of  armour,  and  different 
modes  of  military  discipline,  produce  distinction  of  or- 
ders among  those  who  practise  the  arts  of  war }  while 
other  circumstances,  originating  from  the  same  j^eneral 
causes,  occasion  similar  changes  to  take  place  amidst  the 
■cenes  of  peace. 

None  of  the  new  distinctions  which  are  introduced 
aiBODg  men,  with  respect  to  the  discipline  and  coo* 
doct  of  war,  in  consequence  of  the  acquisition  of  pro- 
perty and  the  invention  of  arts,  is  more  remarkable 
than  that  occasioned  by  the  use  of  horses  in  military 
expeditions,  and  the  training  of  them  to  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  military  art«    iue-anns,  it  is  true,  'givo 
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to  those  who  are  aeqnainted  with  them  a  greater  so*  cbivaby* 
periority  over  those  to  whom  their  use  is  unknown,  ^  ■  '  ^  ■  ■^ 
than  what  the  horseman  possesses  over  him  who  fights 
on  foot.  But  the  use  of  fire-arms  is  of  snob  importance 
in  war,  and  the  expence  attending  it  so  inconsiderable, 
that  wherever  these  have  been  introduced,  ifaey  hava 
seldom  been  confined  to  one  particular  order  in  an 
army  y  and,  therefore,  they  produced  indeed  a  remark* 
able,  though  transient,  distinction  among  different  na- 
tions, but  establish  no  permanent  distinctions  in  tbe 
armies  in  any  one  nation.  Bnt  to  majptain  a  horse,  to 
equip  him  with  costly  furniture,  to  manage  him  with 
dexterity  and  vigour,  are  circumstances  which  have  io* 
variably  produced  a  standing  and  conspicuous  distinc- 
tion among  tbe  military  order,  wherever  bodies  of  ca- 
valry have  been  formed.  The  Boman  equites^  -who, 
though  they  became  at  length  a  body  of  usurers  and 
fanners-general,  were  originally  the  only  body  of  ca- 
valry employed  by  the  state,  occupied  a  respectable 
rank  l^tween  tbe  senators  and  tbe  ^ebeians  ^  and  the 
eleganpe  and  humanity  of  their  manners  were  suitable 
to  tbejr  rank.  In  ancient  Greece,  and  in  the  cele- 
brated monarchies  of  Asia,  the  same  distinction  pre- 
vailed at  a  similar  period.  y 

Sinfc  the  circumstances  and  principles  on  which  MiUtaiy 
this  distinction  depends  are  not  such  as  must  be  con«^htxDettoai 
fined  jqi  their  influence  to  one  particular  nation,  or  one^^^^i 
region  of  the  globe,  we  may  hope  to  trace  their  effects  ^y^^^^ 
among  the  savage  warriors  of  Scythia  and  Germany, 
as  wejl  as  among  the  Greeks  or  Romans.    From  the 
valuable  treatise  of  Tacitns  de  MorHnu  Gemumonimf 
we  le^m  that,  among  the  German  warriors,  a  distinct 
tion  spmewhat  of  this  nature,  did  actually  subsist  \  not 
so  mi^ch  indeed  a  distinction  between  the  warrior  who 
fought  on  horseback  and  those  who  fought  on  foot,  as 
betwfen  those  whom  vigour  of  body  and  tnenj  of 
mbd  enabled  to  brave  all  the  dangers  of  war,  and  such 
as,  ffom  the  imbecility  of  youth,  the  infirmities  of 
age,  or  the  natural  inferiority  of  their  mental  and  bodi- 
ly powers,  were  unequal  to  scenes  of  hardship  and 
deeds  of  valour.     The  youth  was  not  permitted  to 
take  arms  and  join  bis  warlike  countrymen  In  their  mi- 
litary expeditions  whenever  he  himself  thought  proper ! 
therf  was  certain  age  before  which  he  could  not  be  in- 
vested with  armour.    When  he  bad  attained  that  pe- 
riod, if  not  found  deficient  in  strength,  activity^  or  cou- 
rage, he  was  formally  honoured  with  the  shield  and  the 
lance,  called  to  the  duties,  and  admitted  to  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  warrior.  $        % 

Another  fact  worthy  of  notice,  rcMpecting  the  man*  Reipeeta- 
n«rs  of  the  barbarians  of  Germany  before  they  esta-bilitj  of  the 
blished  themselves  in  the  cultivated  provinces  of  the^^^^^^i*^ 
Boman  empire,  is,  that  their  women,  contrary  to  what  ^^^,^ 
we  find  among  many  other  rude  nations,  were  tfeated 
with  a  high  degree  of  respect.    They  did  not  gene- 
rally vie  with  the  men  in  deeds  of  valour,  hot  they 
animated  them  bv  their  exhortations  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  the  field ;  and  virgins  especially  were  con- 
sidered with  a  sacred  veneration,  as  endowed  with  pro- 
phetic powers,  capable  of  foreseeing  events  bid  in  the 
womb  of  fntnrity,  and  even  of  influencing  the  will  of 
tbe  deities.    Hence,  though  domestic  duties  were  theii^ 
peculiar  province,  yet  they  were  not  harshly  treated  nor 
confined  to  a  state  of  slavery.    There  appesika  indeed 
a  striking  analogy  between  the  ciiaditioa  of  the  women 
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GhiTftlry.  among  the  rode  soldiers  of  Sparta  and  the  rank  which 
*  »  '^  they  occupied  among  the  warlike  cantons  of  Germany. 
Perhaps  indeed  the  German  were  still  more  honourable 
than  the  Spartan  women  >  as  they  were  taught  to  wield 
the  magic  weapons  of  superstition,  which  In  Greece 
were  appropriated  to  the  priests. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  forests  of  Germany 
at  least,  if  not  the  more  northern  regions  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  the  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire,  before 
they  penetrated  into  its  provinces,  treated  their  women 
with  a  degree  of  respect  unknown  to  most  of  the  na- 
tions of  antiquity  ^  that  the  character  of  the  warrior 
was  likewise  highly  honourable,  being  understood  to 
unite  all  those  qnalities  which  were  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation ;  and  that  it  was  only  at  a  particular  age,  and 
with  certain  forms,  that  the  youth  were  admitted  to 
P         hear  arms« 
Glianges  in      When  those  nations  sallied  from  their  deserts  and 
the  man^    forests,   overran  the  Roman  empire, '  and  established 
barbiuiaiu  ^^®'"^®'^^*  *°  *'•  provinces,  the  changes  which  took 
after  they    place  in  their  circumstances  were  remarkable  i  and  by 
settled  in     a  natural  influence  it  could,  not  but  produce  an  eqnal- 
ihe  Roman  ly  remarkable  change  in  their   habits,    customs,  and 
^"S^^       manners.    The  great  outlines  might  still  remain  :  but 
rise^to  chi.^  ^^^7  could  not  now  fail  to  be  filled  up  in  a  dlflerent 
yalry*  manner.     Here,  however,  the  records  of  history  are 

peculiarly  imperfect.  We  have  no  Csesar  or  Tacitus 
to  supply  facts  or  direct  our  reasonings  ;  the  Gothic 
nations  had  not  yet  learned  to  read  and  write  }  and  the 
Romans  were  so  depressed  under  a  sense  of  their  o^n 
miseries,  as  to  be  negligent  of  the  changes  which  hap- 
pened around  them.  But  as  soon  as  the  Tight  of  history 
begins  again  to  dawn,  we  find  that  the  leading  features 
of  the  barbarian  character  were  not  effaced,  but  only 
modified  in  a  particular  manner,  in  consequence  of  their 
mixing  among  a  more  polished  people,  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  luxuries  of  life,  -and  acquiring  exten- 
sive powe/  and  property. 

Those  who  fought  on  horseback  now  began  to  be 
distinguished  with  peculiar  honours.  The  manners  of 
the  warrior  too  were  become  more  cultivated,  and  his 
spirit  more  humane.  Leisure  and  opulence,  with  the 
influence  of  a  polished  people,  even  though  in  a  state 
of  slavery,  taught  those  barbarians  to  aspire  after  more 
refined  pleasufcs  and  more  splendid  amusements  than 
those  with  which  they  had  been  before  satisfied.  The 
influence  of  Christianity,  too,  which,  though  grossly 
corrupted,  was  still  favourable  to  the  social  happiness 
of  mankind,  concurred  to  polish  their  manners  and 
exalt  their  character.  Hence  in  the  end  of  the  tenth 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  we  see 
knight-errantry,  with  that  romantic  gallantry,  piety, 
and  humanity,  by  which  it  was  principally  distinguish- 
ed, make  its  appearance.  At  the  court  of  every  prince, 
count,  or  baron,  jousts  and  tournaments  became  the 
favourite  amusements.  At  those  entertainments,  skill 
in  arms,  devotion  to  the  fair,  and  generous  courtesy, 
were  all  at  once  cultivated.  About  this  period  began 
the  crusades  j  and  these,  to  which  alone  some  have  re- 
ferred the  origin  of  chivalry,  though  they  could  not 
give  rise  to  what  was  already  in  existence,  yet  mould- 
ed the  form  and  directed  the  spirit  of  the  institution 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  raise  it,  by  a  rapid  progress 
from  infancy,  as  it  were,  to  full  vigour  and  maturity. 
Its  character,  as  it  appeared  when  fblly  formed,  is  well 
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described  by  an  eloquent  hbtorian  in  the  following  Cbival] 


manner : 


"  Between  the  age  of  Charlemagne  and  that  of  the  Gihbon, 
crusades,  a  revolution  had  taken  place  among  the  Spa-  ^o^*  ^• 
niards,  the  Normans,  and  the  French,  which  was  gra-  ^  *^* . 
dually  extended  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  service 
of  the  infantry  was  degraded  to  the  plebeians  ^  the  ca- 
valry formed  the  strength  of  the  armies,  and  the  ho- 
nourable name  of  mtleSf  or  soldier,  was  confined  to  the 
gentlemen  who  served  on  horseback,  and  were  invest- 
ed with  the  character  of  knighthood.  The  dukes  and 
counts,  who  had  usurped  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  di« 
vided  the  provinces  among  their  faithful  barons :  the 
barons  distributed  among  their  vassals  their  fiefs  or  be- 
nefices of  their  jurisdiction  ;  and  these  military  tenants, 
the  peers  of  each  other  and  of  their  lord,  composed 
the  noble  or  equestrian  order,  which  disdained  to  con- 
ceive the  peasant  or  burgher  as  of  the  same  species 
with  themselves.  The  dignity  of  their  birth  was  pre- 
served by  pore  and  equal  alliances }  their  sons  alone 
who  could  produce  four  quarters  or  lines  of  ancestry, 
without  spot  or  reproach,  might  legally  pretend  to  the 
honour  of  knighthood  ;  but  a  valiant  plebeian  was 
sometimes  enriched  and  ennobled  by  the  sword,  and 
became  the  father  of  a  new  race.  A  single  knight 
could  impart,  according  to  his  judgment,  the  character 
which  he  received  j  and  the  warlike  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope derived  more  glory  from  this  personal  distinction 
than  from  the  lustre  of  their  diadem.  This  ceremony 
was  in  its  own  origin  simple  and  profiine  j  the  candi- 
date, after  some  previous  trial,  was  invested  with  hia 
sword  and  spurs }  and  his  cheek  or  shoulder  was  touch- 
ed with  a  slight  blow,  as  an  emblem  of  the  last  affiront 
which  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  endure*  But  supers 
stition  mingled  in  every  public  and  private  action  of 
life :  In  the  holy  wars,  it  sanctified  the  profession  of 
arms  ^  and  the  order  of  chivalry  was  assimilated  in  its 
rights  and  privileges  to  the  sacred  orders  of  priesthood. 
The  bath  and  white  garment  of  the  novice  were  an 
indecent  copy  of  the  regeneration  of  baptism :  his 
sword,  which  he  offered  on  the  altar,  was  blessed  by 
the  ministers  of  religion  j  his  solemn  reception  was 
preceded  by  fasts  and  vigils  5  and  he  was  created  a 
knight  in  the  name  of  God,  of  St  George,  and  of  St 
Michael  the  archangel.  He  swore  to  accomplish  the 
duties  of  his  profession  j  and  education,  example,  and 
the  public  opinion  were  the  inviolable  guardians  of  his 
oath.  As  the  champion  of  God  and  the  ladies,  he 
devoted  himself  to  speak  the  truth ;  to  maintain  the 
right,  to  protect  the  distressed  j  to  practise  courtesy^  a 
virtue  less  familiar  to  the  ancients  j  to  pnrsue  the  infi- 
dels ;  to  despise  the  allurements  of  ease  and  safety  ^ 
and  to  vindicate  in  every  pertlons  adventure  the  ho- 
nour of  his  character.  The  abuse  of  the  same  spirit 
provoked  the  illiterate  knight  to  disdain  the  arts  of 
industry  and  peace  ',  to  esteem  himself  the  sole  judge 
and  avenger  of  his  own  injuries ;  and  proudly  to  ne* 
gleet  the  laws  of  civil  society  and  military  discipline. 
Yet  the  benefits  of  this  institution,  to  refine  the  temper 
of  barbarians,  and  to  infuse  some  principles  of  faitb» 
justice,  and  humanity,  were  strongly  felt,  and  have  been 
often  observed.  The  asperity  of  national  prejudice 
was  softened  j  and  the  community  of  religion  and  arms 
spread  a  similar  colour  and  generous  emulation  over 
the  face  of  Christendom.    Abroad,  in  enterprise  andl 
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Chhtlry.  pilgrimage ;  at  home,  in  niartial  exercise,  the  war- 
riors of  every  country  wercf' perpetually  associated^  and 
impartial  taste  mast  prefer  a  Gothic  tournament  to 
the  Olympic  games  of  classic  antiquity.  Instead  of  the 
naked  spectacles  which  corrupted  the  manners  of  the 
Greeks,  and  banished  from  the  stadium  the  virgins 
aad  matrons,  the  pompous  decoration  of  the  lists  was 
crowned  with  the  presence  of  the  chaste  and  high-born 
beauty,  from  whose  hands  the  conqueror  received  the 
prize  of  his  dexterity  and  courage.  The  skill  and 
strength  that  were  exerted  in  wrestling  and  boxing 
bear  a  distant  and  doubtful  relation  to  the  merit  of  a 
soldier }  but  the  tournaments,  as  they  were  invented  in 
France,  and  eagerly  adopted  hoth  in  the  east  and  west| 
presented  a  lively  image  of  the  business  of  the  field. 
The  single  combat,  the  general  skirmish,  the  defence 
of  a  pass  or  castle,  were  rehearsed  as  in  actual  service ; 
and  the  contest,  both  in  real  and  mimic  war,  was  de« 
cided  by  the  superior  management  of  the  horse  and 
lance.  The  lance  was  the  proper  and  peculiar  wea- 
pon of  the  knight :  his  horse  was  of  a  large  and  heavy 
breed  ;  but  this  charger,  till  he  was  roused  by  the  ap- 
proaching danger,  was  usually  led  by  an  attendant, 
and  be  quietly  rod  a  pad  or  palfrey  of  a  more  easy 
pace*  His  helmet  and  sword,  bis  greaves  and  buck- 
ler, it  would  be  superfluous  to  describe  ^  but  I  may 
remark,  that  at  the  period  of  the  crusades,  the  armour 
was  less  ponderous  than  in  later  times  ^  and  that,  in* 
atead  of  a  massy  cuirass,  his  breast  was  defended  by  a 
banberk  or  coat  of  mail*  When  their  long  lances 
were  flxed  in  the  rest,  the  warriors  furiously  spurred 
their  horses  against  the  foe  j  and  the  light  cavalry  of 
the  Tm*ks  and  Arabs  could  seldom  stand  against  the 
direct  and  impetuous  weight  of  their  charge.  Each 
kaigfat  was  attended  to  the  field  by  his  faithful  squire, 
a  youth  of  equal  birth  and  similar  hopes  5  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  archers  and  men  at  arms ;  and  four,  or 
five,  or  six  soldiers,  were  computed  as  the  furniture  of 
a  complete  hnce^  In  the  expeditions  to  the  neigh- 
booring  kingdoms  or  the  Holy  Land,  the  duties  of 
the  feudal  tenure  no  longer  subsisted  ;  the  voluntary 
aerrice  of  the  knights  and  their  followers  was  either 
^mnpted  by  zeal  or  attachment,  or  purchased  with  re- 
wards and  promises  j  and  the  numbers  of  each  squa- 
dron were  measured  by  the  power,  the  wealth,  and 
the  fame  of  each  independent  cbiefiain.  They  were 
distlnffttished  by  his  banner,  his  armorial  coat,  and  his 
cry  of  war :  and  the  most  ancient  families  of  Europe 
must  seek  in  these  achievements  the  origin  and  proof 
of  their  nobiKty.*^ 

The  respectable  author  of  the  Letters  on  Chivalnr 
and  Romance,  traces,  with  great  ingenuity  and  erudi- 
tioB,  a  strong  resemblance  between  the  manners  of  the 
a^  of  chivalry  and  those  of  the  old  heroic  ages  deli- 
neated by  Homer. 

There  Is,  says  he,  a  remarkable  correspondence  be* 
tween  die  manners  of  the  old  heroic  times,  as  painted 
by  their  great  romancer  Homer,  and  those  which  are 
represented  to  ns  in  the  modem  books  of  knight-er- 
nntry.  A  fact  of  which  no  good  account  can  be  gi- 
ven, bat  by  another  not  less  certain  }  that  the  political 
state  of  Greece,  in  the  earliest  periods  of  i^  story, 
was  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  of  Europe,  as 
broken  by  the  feudal  system  into  an  infinite  number  of 
petty  independent  governments. 
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Some  obvious  circumstances  of  agreement  between  the  Chifalry. 
heroic  and  Gothic  manners  may  be  worth  putting  down.  ^      i       ' 

1.  The  military  enthusiasm  of  the  barons  is  but  of 
a  piece  with  the  nnaticism  of  the  heroes.  Hence  the 
same  particularity  of  description  in  the  accounts  of 
battles,  wounds,  deaths,  in  the  Greek  poet  as  in  the 
Gothic  romancers.  Hence  the  minute  curiosity  in 
the  display  of  I  heir  dresses,  arms,  accoutrements,  xhe 
minds  of  all  men  being  occupied  with  warlike  Images 
and  ideas,  were  much  gratified  by  those  details,  which 
appear  cold  and  unaflecting  to  modem  readers. 

We  hear  much  of  knights  errant  encoantering  gi- 
ants and  quelling  savages  in  books  of  chivalry.  These 
giants  were  oppressive  feudal  lords ;  and  every  lord 
was  to  be  met  with,  like  the  giant,  in  his  strong-hold 
or  castle.  Their  dependents  of  a  lower  form,  who 
imitated  the  violence  of  their  superiors,  and  had  not 
their  castles  but  lurking  places,  were  the  savages  of 
romance.  The  greater  lord  was  called  a  giant  for  his 
power  5  the  less,  a  savage  for  his  brutality. 

2.  Another  terror  of  the  Gothic  ages  was  monsters, 
dragons,  and  serpents.  Their  stories  were  received  in 
those  days  for  several  reasons :  i.  From  the  vulgar  be- 
lief of  enchantments :  2.  From  their  being  reported 
on  the  faith  of  eastern  tradition,  by  adventurers  from 
the  Holy  Land :  3.  In  still  later  times,  from  the  strange 
things  told  and  believed  on  the  discovery  of  the  new 
world. 

La  all  these  respects,  Greek  antiquity  resembles  the 
Gothic.  For  what  are  Homer's  Laestrigons  and  Cy- 
clops, but  bands  of  lawless  savages,  with  each  of  them 
a  giant  of  enormous  size  at  their  head  f  And  what  are 
the  Grecian  Bacchus,  Hercules,  and  Ttieseus,  but 
knights-errant,  the  exact  counterparts  of  Sir  Launce- 
lot  and  Amadis  de  Gaul  f 

^.  The  oppressions  which  it  was'  the  glory  of  the 
knights  to  avenge,  were  frequently  carried  on,  as  we 
are  told,  by  the  cAarms  and  enchantments  of  women* 
These  charms,  we  may  suppose,  are  often  metapho- 
rical \  as  expressing  only  the  blandishments  of  the  sex. 
Sometimes  they  are  taken  to  be  real,  the  ignorance 
of  those  ages  acquiescing  in  such  conceits.  And  are 
not  those  stories  matched  by  those  of  Calypso  and 
Circe,  the  enchantresses  of  the  Greek  poet  ? 

4.  Robbery  and  piracy  were  honourable  in  both : 
so  far  were  they  from  reflecting  any  discredit  on  the 
ancient  or  modem  redressers  {^wrongs.  What  ac- 
count can  be  given  of  tbjs,  but  that,  in  the  feudal 
times,  and  in  the  early  days  of  Greece,  when  govern- 
ment was  weak,  and  unable  to  redress  the  injuries  of 
petty  sovereigns,  it  would  be  glorious  for  private  ad* 
venturers  to  undertake,  this  work  j  and,  if  they  could 
accomplish  it  in  no  other  way,  to  pay  them  in  kind  by 
downright  plunder  and  rapine  ? 

5.  Bastardy  was  in  credit  with  both.  They  were 
extremely  watchful  over  the  chastity  of  their  own  wo- 
men 'y  but  such  as  they  could  seize  upon  in  the  ene- 
my's quarter,  were  lawful  prize.  Or  if,  at  any  time, 
they  transgressed  in  this  sort  at  home,  the  fault  was 
covered  by  an  ingenious  fiction.  The  oflTspring  was 
reputed  divine.  Their  greater  heroes  were  the  fruit 
of  goddesses  approached  by  mortals  ;  just  as  we  hear 
of  toe  doughtiest  knights  being  bora  of  fairies. 

6.  With  the  greatest  fierceness  and  savageness  of 
character,  the  utmost  generosityi  hospitality,  and  cour- 
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thh^»  t«ty,  were  uiipQted  to  the  heroic  agN<  AcbiUes  wm 
'  at  once  the  most  relentless,  vindictive,  implacable,  and 
the  friendliest  ef  men.  We  have  the  very  same  repre* 
jientation .  in  the  Gothic  romances.  As  iq  those  law- 
less times,  dangers  and  distresses  of  all  kinds  abounded, 
there  would  be  the  same  demand  fer  compassion,  gen* 
tkness,  and  generous  attachment  to  the  unfortunate, 
those  especially  of  their  own  clan,  as  of  resentment, 
rage,  and  animosity  against  their  enemies. 

7.  Again,  the  martial  games  celebrated  in  ancient 
Greece,  on  great  and  solemn  occasions,  had  the  same 
m*jgin  and  the  same  purpose  as  thq  tournaments  of  the 
Gothic  warriors. 

8,  Lastly,  the  passion  for  adventures  so  natural  in 
th^ir  situation,  would  be  as  naturally  attended  with 
the  love  of  praise  and  gl<nry*  Hence  the  same  encpu- 
ragement,  m  the  old  Greek  and  Gothic  times,  to  pa- 
negyrij^ts  and  poets.  In  the  affairs  of  religion  and 
gallantry,  indeed,  the  resemblance  between  the  hero 
and  the  knight  is  not  so  striking.  But  the  religious 
character  of  the  knight  was  an  accident  of  the  times, 
and  no  proper  effect  of  his  civil  condition.  And  that 
his  devotion  for  the  fair  sex  should  so  far  surpass  that  of 
the  hero,  is  a  confirmation  of  the  system  here  advanced. 
For  the  consideration  had  of  the  females  in  the  feudal 
constitution,  will  of  itself  account  for  this  deference* 
Xt  made  them  capable  of  succeeding  to  fiefs,  as  well 
as  the  men.  And  does  not  one  instantly  perceive  what 
respect  and  dependence  this  privilege  would  draw  upon 
them  f 

It  was  of  great  consequence  who  should  obtain  the 
favour  of  a  rich  heiress.  And  thooffh,  in  the  strict 
feudal  times,  she  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  power  and 
at  the  disposal  of  her  superior  lord,  yet  this  rigid  state 
of  things  did  not  last  long.  Hence  we  find  some  di- 
stressed damsel  waa  the  spring  and  mover  of  evenr 
knight^s  adventure.  She  was  to  be  rescued  by  his 
arms,  or  won  by  the  fame  and  admiration  01  his 
prowess.  The  plain  meaning  of  all  which  was  this : 
That  as,  in  these  turbulent  times,  a  protector  was  neces- 
sary to  the  weakness  of  the  sex,  so  the  courteous  and 
valorous  knight  was  to  approve  himself  fully  qualified 
£9r  that  purpose. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  two  poems  of  Homer 
were  intended  to  expose  the  mischiefs  and  inconve- 
niences arising  from  the  political  state  of  Old  Greece  } 
(be  Suutf  the  dissensions  that  naturally  spring  op  a* 
mong  independent  chiefii  ^  and  the  Odyssey^  the  inso- 
lence of  their  greater  subjects,  more  especially  when 
uprestrained  by  the  presenee  of  their  sovereign.  And 
can  any  thing  more  exactly  resemble  the  condition  of 
the  feudal  times,  when,  on  occasion  of  any  great  en- 
terprise, as  that  of  the  crusades,  the  designs  of  the 
oonfederate  Christian  states  were  perpetuatlj  fcustra* 
ted,  or  interrupted  at  least,  bj  the  dissensions  of  their 
leaders  \  and  their  affairs  at  home,  as  perpetually  dis- 
^dered  by  the  rebellious  usurpations  of  their  greater 
▼assals  ?  Jerusalem  was  to  the  European  what  Troy 
had  been  to  the  Grecian  princes.  See  the  article 
Kkight.    See  also  Chivalrt,  SuppLCMEirr. 

'  dllTALRT,  in  Law^  is  used  for  a  tenure  of  lands 
by  knight's  service^,  whereby  the  knight  was  bound 
to  perform  service  in  war  unto  the  king,  or  the  mesne 
lord  of,  whom,  he  held  by  that  tenure.  And  chivaky 
w«s  either  general  or. special:  g^rksrai^wh^n  it  was 
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only  in  the  feoffment  that  the  tenant  hAi  per  ttrvUkam  chivali; 
mUUare^  without  any  specification  of  sergeantry, 
age,  &c}  speciaif  when  it  was  declared  particalarly 
by  what  kind  of  knight  service  the  land  was  held. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  this  tenure  it  hath 
been  observed,  that  there  is  no  land  but  is  bolden  me* 
diately  or  immediately  of  the  crown  by  seme  service  ^ 
and  therefore  all  freeholds  that  are  to  ns  and  our.  heirs, 
are  called  Jiuda  or  Jeod^f "  fees  >'*  as  proceeding  from 
the  king  for  some  small  yearly  rent,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  snch  services  as  were  originally  laid  upon  the 
land  at  the  donation  thereof.  For  as  the  king  gavf 
to  the  great  nobles,  his  immediate  tenants,  large  possea* 
sions  for  ever,  to  hold  of  him  for  this  or  that  service  or 
rent  i  so  they  in  time  parcelled  out  to  snch  others  as 
they  liked  the  same  lands  for  rents  and  services  aa  they 
thottffht  good  ;  and  these  services  were  by  Littleton 
divided  into  two  kinds,  chivalry  and  socage;  the  fint 
whereof  was  martial  and  military,  the  other  rustical. 
Chivalry,  therefore,  was  a  tenure  of  service,  whereby 
the  tenant  was  obliged  to  perform  some  noble  or  mili- 
tary office  unto  his  lord  :  and  it  was  of  two  kinds  $  ei- 
ther regalp  that  is,  held  only  of  the  king  ^  or  commofi, 
where  held  of  a  common  person.  That  which  might 
be  held  only  of  the  king  was  called  eertntium  or  seirgenm 
tiai  and  was  again  divided  into  grand  and  petit  ser- 
jeantry.  The  grand  serjeantry  was  where  one  held  lands 
of  the  king  by  service,  which  he  ought  to  do  in  his 
own  person :  as,  to  bear  the  king's  banner  or  spear,  to 
lead  his  host,  to  find  men  at  arms  to  fight,  &c  Petit 
serjeantry  was  when  a  man  held  lands  of  the  king,  to 
yield  him  annually  some  small  thing  towards  hb  wars, 
as  a  sword,  dagger,  bow,  &c.  Chivalry  that  might 
be  holden  of  a  common  person  was  termed  ecuUfgium^ 
^  escnage  f^  that  is,  service  of  the  shield  }  which  was 
either  uncertain  or  certain. 

Eecuage  uncertain^  was  likewise  two-fiild:  first,  where 
the  tenant  was  bound  to  follow  his  lord,  going  in  per- 
son to  the  king's  wars,  either  himself,  or  sending  a  suf- 
ficient man  in  his  place,  there  to  be  maintained  at  his 
expenoe,.so  long  as  was  agreed  open  between  the  lord 
and  his  first  tenant  at  the  granting  of  the  fee  ^  and  the 
days  of  snch  service  seem  to  have  been  rated  by  the 
quantity  of  land  so  holden }  as,  if  it  extended  to  a  whole 
knight's  fee,  then  the  tenant  was  to  follow  his  lord  40 
days  \  and  if  hot  to  half  a  knight's  fee,  then  20  days : 
if  a  fourth  part,  then  ten  days,  &c.  The  other  krad 
of  this  escnage  was  called  castle  war4f  where  the  tenant 
was  obliged,  by  himself,  or  some  other,  to  defend  % 
castle  as  often  as  it  should  come  to  his  turn.  And  these 
w^  called  escuage  uncertain  ;  because  it  was  nncertain 
how  often  a  man  should  be  called  to  follow  his  lord  to 
the  wars,  or  to  defend  a  castle,  and  what  his  charge 
would  be  therein. 

Eecuage  certain^  was  where  the  tenure  was  set  at  a 
certain  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  in  lieu  of  snch  ser- 
vice %  as  that  a  man  should  pay  yearly  fiar  every  knightV 
fee  20S.  for  half  a  knight's  fee  zos.  or  some  like  rate; 
and  this  service,  because  it  is  drawn  to  a  certain  rent, 
groweth  to  be  of  a  mixed  nature,  ,not  merely  socage, 
and  yet  socage  in  efiect,  being  now  neither  personal 
service  nor  nnoertaio.  The  tenure  adled  chivalry  had 
other  conditions  annexed  to  it :  but  there  is  a  great 
alteration  made  in  these  thin^  by  the  stat.  la  Car.  IL. 
c«  24.  whereby  tenures  by  knight's  service  af  the  king,. 
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or  Miy.ttiker  penoo  m  tmpke^  &e.  «ad  tbe  firQits  and 
CMMoqaenees  tbereof,  tn  lakea  away  and  discharged  \ 
«nd  att  tenvm  are  to  be  eonttnied  and  adjudged  to  be 
free  and  cobiboo  soceagef  &C 

Court  ffCmrALRY^  a  coart  fomierly  beld  before 
t^  lord  high  GOiMtable  and  eari  manhal  of  England 
jbintijr*  and  having  both  eiTil  and  criminal  jarisdic- 
tion  \  bat  sinee  tbe  attainder  of  Stafford  duke  of  Bnck- 
iogbam,  onder  Henrr  VIII.  and  tbe  consequent  extin* 
gsiabnent  of  the  omce  of  lord  high  constable,  it  hath 
oaBally,  with  respect  to  civil  matters,  been  heard  be- 
ftie  the  earl  marshal  only.  This  conrt  by  stat.  13. 
Bach.  IL  c.  2*  hath  o^izance  of  contracts  and  other 
onttert  tonchin^  deeds  of  arms  and  war,  as  well  out 
of  the  realm  as  in  it.  And  from  its  sentences  lies  an 
ismediate  appeal  to  the  king  in  person.  This  court 
mas  in  great  reputation  in  the  times  of  pore  chivalry  \ 
and  afterwards  during  the  English  connexions  with 
Che  continent,  by  the  territories  which  tlieir  princes 
held  in  Franoe  \  but  it  is  now  grown  almost  entirely 
out  of  use,  on  account  of  the  feebleness  of  its  jurisdic- 
taooy  and  want  of  power  to  enforce  its  judgments  \  as 
U  can  neither  fine  nor  imprison,  not  being  a  conrt  of 
noord* 

I.  The  civU  jurisdiction  of  this  oourt  of  chivalry 
is  principally  in  two  points  $  the  redressing  injuries  of 
honour,  and  correcting  encroachments  in  matters  of 
CQat-armour,  precedency,  and  other  distinctions  of  fa- 
lulies.  As  a  conrt  of  honour,  it  is  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  all  such  as  are  aggrieved  in  that  point;  a 
point  of  a  nature  so  nice  and  delicate,  that  its  wrongs 
nod  injuries  escape  the  notice  of  the  common  law, 
nod  yet  are  fit  to  be  redressed  somewhere*  Such,  for 
instance,  as  calling  a  man  a  coward^  or  giving  him  tbe 
lie  ;  for  which,  as  they  are  productive  of  no  immediate 
damage  to  his  jierson  or  property,  no  action  will 
lie  in  the  courts  at  Westminster }  and  yet  they  are 
each  injuries  as  will  prompt  eveiy  man  of  spirit  to  de- 
flMnd  some  honourable  amends;  which,  by  the  an^ 
cient  law  of  the  land,  was  given  in  the  court  of  chi- 
valry. But  modem  resolutions  have  determined,  that 
how  much  soever  a  jurisdiction  may  be  expedient,  yet 
no  action  for  words  will  at  present  lie  therein.  And 
it  hath  always  been  most  clearly  holden,  that  as  this 
conrt  cannot  meddle  with  any  thing  determinable  by^ 
oommon  law,  it  therefore  can  give  no  peeuniary  satie- 
fiiction  or  damages  ;  inasmuch  as  the  quantity'  and 
detennioation  thereof  is  ever  of  common  law  cog- 
nizaace.  And  therefore  this  court  of  chivalry  can  at 
BMOt  order  reparation  in  point  of  honour  ;  as  to  compel 
the  defendant  mendaemm  sSniprimfmert^  or  to  take 
the  lie  that  he  has  given  upon*  himself,  or  to  make 
such  other  sabmission  ns  tho'lawo-of  honour  may  re« 
quire. .  As  to  the  other  point  of  its  civil  jurisdietion, 
&e  redresstng  of  usuvpatioos  and  encroachments  in  mat- 
ters othoraldry  and'Coat-armour;  it  is  tbe  business  of 
this  oourt^  aocoiding  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  to  adjust 
the  right. and  nrmorial  ensigns,  bearings,  crests,  sup- 
porterii  psoaoos^  &c. ;  and  also  rights  of  places  or 
pcBOsdeooe,  .where  the  king^s  patent  or  act  of  paHia- 
meat,  .which  cannot  be  overmled  by  this  court,  have 
not  already  determined  it.  The  proceedings  of  this 
OBiirt  an  by  petition  in  a  summary  way.;  and  the  trial 
not  bj«ii  jury  of  la  men,  but  by  witnesses,  or  by.  com* 
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bat    But  as  it  cannot  imprison,  not  being  a  court  of  CbiTdry 
record ;   and   as,    by  the  resolutions   of  the  superior     ' '  fl 
courts,  it  is  now  confined  to  so  narrow  and  restrained    ^'^"'"^ 
a  jurisdiction,  it  has  fallen  into  contempt.    Tbe  mar- 
shalling of  coat-armour,  which  was  formerly  the  pride 
and  study  of  all  the  best  families  in  tbe  kingdom,  is 
I10W  greatly  disregarded  ;  and  has  fallen  into  the  bands 
of  certain  officers  and  attendants  upon  tbts  court,  cal* 
led  heraldic  who  consider  it  only  as  a  matter  of  lucre, 
and  not  of  justice  ;  whereby  such  falsity  and  confusiou 
have  crept  into  their  records  (which  ought  to  be  tbe 
standing  evidence  of  families,  descents,  andcoat^ar^ 
mour),  that  though  formerly  some  credit  has  been  psid 
to  their  testimony,  now  even  their  common  seal  will* 
not  be  received  as  evidence  in  any  court  of  justice  in « 
the  kingdom.    But  their  original  visitation  books,  com* 
piled  when  progresses  were  solemnly  and  regularly 
made  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  fitmilies,  and  to  register  such  marriages 
and  descents  as  were  verified  to  them  upon  oath,  are  al- 
lowed to  be  good  evidence  of  pedigrees. 

2.  As  a  crtminai  conrt,  when  held  before  the  lord 
high  constable  of  England  jointly  with  the  earl  mar* 
shal,  it  had  jurisdiction  over  pleas  of  life  and  member, 
arising  in  matters  of  arms  and  deeds  of  war,  as  well 
out  of  the  realm  as  within  it  But  the  criminal  as 
well  as  civil  part  of  its  authority  is  fallen  into  entire 
disuse^  there  baring  been  no  permanent  high  constable 
of  England  (but  only  pro  hoc  raw,  at  coronations  and 
tbe  like),  since  the  attainder  and  execution  of  Stafford  ' 
duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  13th  year  of  Henry  VIIL; 
the  authority  and  charge,  both  in  war  and^peaee,  be- 
ing deemed  too  ample  for  a  subject ;  fto  ample,  that 
when  the  chief  justice  Finevx  was  asked 'by  King  H^n- 
ry  VIIL  how  fiir  they  extended  ? -^  he  declined  an- 
swering, and  said,  the  decision-  of  that  qoestion  be- 
longed to  the  law  of  arms,- and  not  to  tbe  law  of  Eng- 
land. 

CHIVES,  or  SrAitfniA,-  inJB^iMgr,areslenderthread- 
like  substances^  generally  placed  within  the  blossom,  and  ' 
surrounding  the  Poimtal,  or  PitriLLUM;    They  are 
formed  of  ttie  woody  substance  of  the  plant. 

CHUJM  MARMOR,  in  the  natural  history  of  the  nn^ 
cients,  the  name  of  a  black  marble,  called  also  the  b- 
/»>  oMdiatms*  It  is  very  hard,  and  of  a  fine  black  ; 
and,  beside  the  many  uses  which  the  ancients  put  it  to» 
is  well  known  among  our  goldsmiths  by  the  name  of 
the  toucAHone;  most  of  them  being  furnished  with 
nothing  better  for  this  norpose  than  a  piece  of  this : 
though  the  basaltes,  which  may  be  had  plentifully 
enough,  is  greatly  preferable  for  those  uses  ;  any  black 
marUe,  however,  that  is  tolerably  hard,  will  do.  There 
is  a  very  fine  and  elegantly  smooth  marble,  of  a  com- 
pact texture,  and  fine  glossy  black,  but  showin?  no 
glittering  particles  when  fresh  broken,  as  most  of  the 
black  marbles  do.  It  is  extremely  hard,  and  cots  with 
difficulty,  but  is  capable  of  the  highest  polish  of  any 
marble.  The  ancients  had  it  from  Ethiopia,  and  the 
isUnd  of  Chios ;  we  have  it  from  Italy. 

Chium  Vinufn^  Chum  Wine^  or  wine  of  the  growth 
of  tbe  islsfnd  of  Chios,  now  Scio,  is  commended  )>y 
Dioscorides  as  afibtding  good  nourishment,  fit  to  drink, 
less  dbposed  to  intoxicate,  endued  with  the  virtue  of 
restrainiog  defluxions,  and  a  propel  ingredient  in  oph— 
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Cliittni     thalmic  medicinet.    Hence  Seriboniofl  liargai  cBrects 
Viniim    the  dry  ingredients  in  collyria  for  the  ejes  to  be  made 
-.    ",       op  with  Chiau  wine. 

cao<i«iaie.  cHIUN,  or  Chevah,  in  Hebrew  antiquity.  We 
meet  with  this  word  in  the  prophet  Amos,  cited  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  St  Luke  reads  the  passage 
thus  :  *'  Ye  took  up  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and  the 
star  of  your  god  Remphan,  figures  which  ye  made  to 
worship  them.'*  The  import  of  the  Hebrew  is  as  fol- 
lows :  ^'  Ye  have  borne  the  tabeniacle  of  yonr  kings, 
and  the  pedestal  (the  c^f/fi)*of  your  images,  the  star  of 
'  your  gods,  which  ye  made  to  yourseWes."  The  Sep- 
tuagint  in  all  probability  read  Bepham  or  Revan^  in- 
stead of  Chiun  or  Chevan^  and  io^  the  pedestal  for  a 
god. 

Some  say  that  the  Septuagint,  who  made  their  trans- 
lation in  Egypt,  changed  the  word  CMun  into  that  of 
KempJtan^  because  they  had  the  same  signification.  M. 
Basnage,  in  his  book  entitled  Jewish  Antiquitiew^  af^ 
having  discoursed  a  good  deal  npon  Chion^otRemphaH^ 
concludes  that  Moloch  was  the  son,  and  Cldon^  Ckkm^ 
or  Remphan^  the  moon. 

CHLAMYS,  in  antiquity,  a  military  habit  worn 
'  by  the  ancients  over  the  tunica.  It  belonged  to  the 
patricians,  and  was  the  same  in  the  time  of  war  that 
the  toga  was  in  the  time  of  peace*  This  sort  of  gown 
was  called  picia^  from  the  rich  embroidery  with  figures 
in  Phrygian  work  ;  9xA purpurea^  becanse  the  ground- 
work was  purple.  The  chlamydes  of  the  emperors 
were  all  purple,  adorned  witk  a  golden  and  embroider- 
ed border. 

CHLOEIA,  in  antiquity,  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Athens  in  honour  of  Ceres,  to  whom,  under  the  name 
XXmi,  f.  i.  grasSf  they  sacrificed  a  ram. 

CHLORA.    See  Botany  Index. 

CHLOROSIS,  in  Medicine^  a  disease,  commonly 
called  the  green  steknesSf  incident  to  young  girls.  See 
Medicine  Index. 

CHOCOLATE,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  paste  or 
cake  prepared  of  certain  ingredients,  the  basis  of  which 
is  cacao.    See  Cacao. 

The  Indians,  in  their  first  making  of  chocolate,  used 
to  roast  the  cacao  in  earthen  pots  i  and  having  after- 
wards cleared  it  of  the  husks,  and  bruised  it  between 
two  stones,  they  made  it  into  cakes  with  their  hands. 
The  Spaniards  improved  this  method.  When  the  cacao 
is  property  roasted  and  well  cleaned,  they  ponnd  it  in 
a  mortar,  to  reduce  it  into  a  coarse  mass,  which  they 
afterwards  grind  on  a  stone  till  it  be  of  the  utmost  fine^ 
ness  :  the  paste  being  sufficiently  ground,  is  put  quite 
hot  into  tin  moulds,  in  which  it  congeals  in  a  yery 
little  time.  The  form  of  these  moulds  is  arbitrary  ; 
the  cylindrical  ones,  holding  two  or  three  pounds,  are 
the  most  proper,  because  the  bigger  the  cakes  are,  the 
longer  they  will  keep.  Observe,  that  these  cakes  are 
Tery  liable  to  take  any  good  or  bad  scent,  and  there- 
fore they  must  be  carefully  wrapt  up  in  paper,  and 
kept  in  a  dry  place.  Complaints  are  made,  that  the 
Spaniards  '.mix  with  the  cacao  nuts  too  great  a  quanti* 
ty  of  cloves  and  cinnamon,  besides  other  drugs  with* 
out  number,  as  musk,  ambergris,  &c.  The  grocers 
of  Paris  use  few  or  none  of  these  ingredients  j  they 
only  choose  the  best  nuts,  which  are  called  caraeca^ 
from  the  place  from  whence  they  are  bronght^  and 


with  these  they  mix  a  very  small  quantity  of  cinnamon,  Chocolal 
the  freshest  vanilla,  and  the  finest  sugar,  but  very  sel-        | 
dom  any  cloves.     In  England  the  chocolate  is  made  ^^h^^"^^ 
of  the  simple  cacao,  excepting  that  sometimes  sugar 
and  sometimes  vanilla  is  added. 

ChocoUte  rea'dy  made,  and  cacao  paste,  are  prohi- 
bited to  be  imported  from  any  part  beyond  the  seas. 
If  made  and  sold  in  Great  Britain,  it  pays  inland  duty 
IS.  6d.  per  lb.  avoirdupoise :  it  must  be  inclosed  in  pa- 
pers containing  one  pound  each,  and  produced  at  the 
excise  office  to  be  stamped.  Upon  three  days  no- 
tice given  to  the  officer  of  excise,  private  families  may 
make  chocolate  for  their  own  use,  provided  no  less 
than  half  an  hundred  weight  of  nnts  be  made  at  one 
time. 

The  chocolate  made  in  Portugal  and  Spain  is  not 
near  so  well  prepared  as  the  English,  depending  per- 
haps on  the  machine  employed  'there,  viz.  the  double 
cylinder,  which  seems  very  well  calcniated  for  exact 
triture.  If  perfectly  prepared,  no  oil  appears  on  the 
solution.  London  chocolate  gives  up  no  oil  like  the 
foreign ;  and  it  also  may  in  some  measure  depend  on 
the  thickness  of  the  preparation.  The  solution  requires 
more  care  than  is  commonly  imagined.  It  is  proper 
to  break  it  down,  and  dissolve  it  thoroughly  in  cold 
water  by  milling  it  with  the  chocolate  stick.  If  heat 
is  applied,  it  should  be  done  slowly  \  for,  if  suddenly 
the  heat  will  not  only  coagulate  it,  bnt  separate  the 
oil  \  and  therefore  much  boiling  after  it  is  dissolved  is 
hurtful.  Chocolate  is  commonly  required  by  people  of 
weak  stomachs  \  but  often  rejected  for  want  of  proper 
preparation.  When  properly  prepared,  it  is  easily  dis- 
solved \  and  an  excellent  food  where  a  liquid  nutrient 
vegetable  one  is  required,  and  is  less  flatulent  than  any 
of  the  farinacea. 

Mr  Henly,  an  ingenious  electrician,  has  lately  dis- 
covered that  chocolate,  fresh  from  the  mill,  as  it  cools 
in  the  tin  pans  into  which  it  is  received,  becomes 
strongly  electrical  \  and  that  it  retains  this  property 
for  some  time  aft^  it  has  been  turned  out  of  the  pans, 
bnt  soon  loses  it  by  handling.  The  power  may  be  once 
or  twice  renewed  by  melting  it  again  in  an  iron  ladle, 
and  pouring  it  into  the  tin  pans  as  at  first ;  but  when 
it  becomes  dry  and  powdery,  the  power  is  not  capable 
of  being  revived  by  simple  melting :  but  if  a  small 
quantity  of  olive-oil  be  added,  and  well  mixed  with 
the  chocolate  in  the  ladle,  its  electricity  will  be  com- 
pletely restored  by  cooling  it  in  the  tin-pan  as  before. 
From  this  experiment  he  conjectures,  that  there  is  a 
great  affinity  between  carbonic  acid  and  the  electric 
fluid,  if  indeed  they  be  not  the  same  thing. 

Cbocolate  NuUtree.    See  Cacao. 

CHOENIX,  ;smn|«  An  ancient  dry  measure,  con- 
taining the  48th  part  of  a  medimnusj  or  six  bushels. 

CHOERILUS,  a  tragic  tN>et  of  Athens  about  the 
64th  Olympiad.  He  wrote  150  tragedies,  of  which 
13  had  obtained  the  prize.— An  historian  of  Saroos.— 
TSro  other  poets,  one  of  whom  was  very  intimate  with 
Herodotus.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  victory  which 
the  Athenians  had  obtained  over  Xerxes  ;  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  excellence  of  the  composition  he  received 
a  piece  of  gold  for  each  verse  from  the  Athenians. 
The  other  was  one  of  Alexander's  flatterers  and 
friends. 

CHOERINiE, 
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CHOEBIN^  in  antiqnitj,  ft  kind  of  seMhtlb, 
with  which  the  ancient  Greeks  dUcd  to  give  their  sof- 
fiage,  or  vote. 

CHOIB,  that  part  of  the  church  or  cathedral  where 
cshortsters  sing  divine  service ;  it  is  separated  from  the 
chancel  where  the  communion  is  celebrated,  and  also 
from  the  nav«  of  the  chnrch  where  the  people  are 
^oed  :  the  patron  is  said  to  .be  obliged  to  repair  the 
choir  of  the  cbnrch.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Constantino 
that  the  choir  was  separated  from  the  nave.  In  the 
1 2th  century  thej  began  to  enclose  it  with  walls  ;  but 
the  ancient  ballostrades  have  been  since  restored,  out 
of  a  view  to  the  beauty  of  architecture. 

Choi&»  in  nunneries,  is  a  large  hall  adjmning  to 
the  body  of  the  church,  separated  by  a  grate,  where 
the  nnos  sing  the  office. 

CH0ISI,  FaANCis  TiMOLEON  DE,  dean  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Bayenx,  and  one  of  the  forty  of  the  French 
academy,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1644.  In  the  early 
part  of  itts  life  be  was  much  distinguished  by  his  firivo- 
loos  manners,  and  particularly  by  appearing  even  at 
court  in  a  female  dress.  In  1685  he  was  sent  with  the 
chevalier  do  Chanmont  to  the  king  of  Siam,  and  was 
ordained  priest  in  the  Indies  by  the  apostolical  vican 
He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works,-  in  a  polite,  florid, 
and  easy  style )  the  principal  of  which  are,  i.  Four 
Dialogues  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  &c.  2.  Ao- 
count  of  a  voyage  to  ^iam.  3.  An  Ecclesiastical  Hi* 
■tory,  in  1 1  vols.  4te.  4.  Life  of  David«  with  an  In- 
terpretation of  the  Psalms.  5.  Life  of  Solomon,  &c. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1724. 

CHOLEDOCHUS,  in  Atrntomy^  a  term  applied  to 
a  canal  or  dnot,  called  also  ductus  communis:  formed 
of  the  union  of  the  poros  biliaros  and  duotus  cjsdcos* 
The  word  comes  from  ;^«A«,  chder:  and  li^iyMM,  I  re^ 
ceivA,  wcatUauu  ^ 

The  choledochus  ductus,  passing  obliquely  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  doodennm,  serves  to  convey  the  bile 
from  the  liver  to  the  intestines.  See  Anatomt  Jii- 
dcM» 

CHOLER4    See  Bile. 

CHOLEBA  MORBUS,  a  sudden  eruption  or  over- 
flowing of  the  bile  or  bilious  mattera  both  upwards  and 
downwards.    See  Medicine  Indeu. 

CHOMEB,  or  Oker.    See  CoRUS. 

CHONDBILLA.    See  Botakx  IndesP. 

CHONDBOPTERTGII,  in  Ichshyohgy^  a  term 
formerly  applied  to  the  order  of  fishes  now  adled  am* 
jMUa  ntmUs  by  Lionceus.    See  Amphibia. 

CHOP-«HURCH,  or  Church-chopper,  a  name,  or 
rather  a  nick-name,  given  to  parsons  who  make  a  prac- 
tice of  exchanging  benefices.    See  Permutatiok. 

Chop^hurch  occurs  in  an  ancient  statute  as  a  lawful 
trade  or  occupation  ;  and  some  of  the  judges  say  it  was 
a  good  addition.  Brook  holds,  that  it  was  no  oeoapo- 
tion,  but  a  thing  permissible  by  law. 

CHOPIN,  or  Chopine,  a  liquid  measure  used  both 
in  Scotland  and  France,  and  equal  to  half  their  pint. 
See  PiMT  and  Measure. 

CHOPINE,  Bene,  a  famous  civilian  born  at  Bail- 
)enl  in  Anjoa  in  1537*  He  was  advocate  in  the  parlia^ 
ment  of  Paris,  where  he  pleaded  for  a  long  time^  with 
great  reputation.  He  at  last  shut  himself  up  in  his 
closet,  aiid  composed  many  works^  which  have  beeo 
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ooHeeted  to|[eiher,  and  printed  in  6  vols,  folio.     He   Cboplne 
died  at  Pans  in  1606.  i 

CHOBAL,  signifies  any  person  Aat,  by  virtue  of    Chord. 
any  of  the  orders  of  the  clergj,  was  in  ancient  times        ' 
admitted  to  sit  and  serve  God  in  the  choir. 

Dugdale,  in  his  history  of  St  PauPs  church,  says, 
that  there  were  with  the  chorus  formerly  sis  vicars 
choral  belonging  *to  that  cbnrcb. 

CHOBASSAN,  or  Khorassan,  a  province  of  Per- 
sia, adjoining  to  Usbec  Tartary.  Thb  was  the  ancient 
Bactria,  and  the  birth>place  of  Kouli-Khan. 

CHOBAX,  or  Charax.    See  CharacenE. 

CHOBAZIM,  or  Chorazik,  (Luke,  Matthew), 
a  town  of  Galilee,  whose  wretched  incredulitv  Christ 
deplores  \  now  desolate,  at  two  miles  distance  from  Ca* 
pemanm. 

CHOBD,  or  Cord,  primarily  denotes  a  slender 
ropo  or  cordage  *.     The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin,  *  See  Cwrm 
cltorda^  and  that  from  the  Greek,  x^^  og^t  whereof '^^' 
strings  may  be  made. 

Chord,  in  Geometnff  a  right  line  drawn  from  one 
part  of  an  arch  of  a  circle  to  another.     Hence, 

Chobd  of  an  Arehf  is  a  right  line  joining  the  ex- 
tremes of  that  arch. 

Chord,  in  Music^  the  union  of  two  or  nlore  sounds 
uttered  at  the  same  time,  and  forming  together  an  en- 
tire harmony. 

The  natural  harmony  produced  by  the  resonance  of 
a  sounding  body,  is  composed  of  three  different  sounds, 
without  reckoning  their  octaves  $  which  form  among 
themselves  the  most  agreeable  and  perfect  chord  that 
can  possibly  be  heard:  for  which  reason  they  are  called, 
on  account  of  their  excellence,  petfect  chords.  Hence, 
in  order  to  render  that  harmony  complete,  it  is  ne- 
oessaty  that  each  chord  should  at  least  consist  of  three 
sonndsk  The  trio  is  likewise  found  by  musicians  to 
include  the  perfection  of  harmony;  whether  because 
in  this  all  the  chords,  and  each  in  its  full  perfection, 
are  nsed  \  or^  because  upon  such  occasions  as  render 
it  improper  to  use  them  all,  and  each  in  its  integri- 
ty, arts  have  been  successfully  practised  to  deceive 
tbe  ear»  and  to  give  it  contrary  persuasion,  by  de- 
luding it  with  the  principal  sounds  of  each  chords  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  forgetful  of  the  other 
sounds  necessary  to  their  completion.  Yet  the  octave 
of  the  principal  sound  produces  new  relations,  and 
new  consonances,  by  the  completion  of  tbe  intervals  : 
they  commonly  add  this  octave,  to  have  the  assem- 
blage of  all  tiie  consonances  in  one  and  the  same 
chord;  (see  Consokakce).  Moreover,  the  addition 
of  the  dissonance  (see  Discord),  producing  a  fourth  . 
sound  superadded  to  the  perfect  chord,  it  becomes  in«> 
dispensably  necessary,  if  we  would  render  the  chord 
foil,  that  we  should  include  a  fourth,  part  to  express 
this  dissonance.  Thus,  the  series  of  chords  csita  nei- 
ther be  complete  nor  connected  but  by  means  of  font . 
parts. 

Chords  are  divided  into  perfect  and  imperfect.  .  The 
perfect  chord  is  that  which  we  have  lately  described ; 
which  is  composed  of  tbe  fundamental  sound  below, 
of  its  third,  its  fifth,  and  its  octave :  they  are  likewise 
subdivided  into  major  and  minor,  according  as  the 
thirds  which  enter  into  their  composition  are  flat  or 
sharp:  (See  Ikt^rval).    Some  anthers  likewise  ipve 
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the  nanw  of  petfcBt  to  ail  chords,  eveo  to  diaaoiNuices, 
whose  fandamental  soands  are  below.  Imperfect  c^bndlr 
are  those  in  which  the  sixth,  instead  of  the  fifth,  pre- 
vatls,  and  in  general  all  those  whose  lowest  are  not 
their  fandamental  sounds.  These  denominations,  which 
had  been  given  before  the  fundamental  bass  was  known, 
are  now  most  unbappilj  applied :  those  of  chords  di^- 
rici  and  reversed  are  much  more  suitable  in  the  same 


Chords  are  once  more  divided  into  consonances  and 
dissonances.  The  chords  denominated  consoHomceSf  are 
the  perfect  chord,  and  its  derivatives  ^  eveiy  other 
dkord  is  a  diuonance. 

A  table  «f  both,  according  to  the  sjstem  of  M.  Ba- 
nseao,  may  be  seen  in  Boossean^s  Musical  Dictionary, 
Tol.  i.  p.  27. 

After  the  table  to  which  our  readers  have  been  re- 
mitted, Rousseau  adds  the  following  observations,  which 
$xt  at  the  same  time  so  just  and  so  important,  that  we 
should  be  very  sorry  if  they  escape  the  reader's  atteo- 
.tiott. 

At  the  words  harmomi^  Jundamenial  bass^  compoei' 
iion^  &c.  he  promises  to  treat  concerning  the  man- 
ner of  using  ail  the  chords  to  form  regular  harmo- 
ny 'f  and  only  adds,  in  this  place,  the  subsequent  reflec- 
tions. 

I.  It  is  a  capital  error  to  imagine,  that  the  methods 
«of  inverting  the  same  chord  are  in  all  cases  equal- 
ly eligible  for  the  harmony  and  for  the  expression. 
There  is  not  one  of  these  diflerent  arrangements  but 
had  its  proper  character.  Every  one  feels  the  con- 
trast between  the  softness  of  the  false  fifth,  and  the 
grating  sound  of  the  tritone,  though  the  one  of  these 
intervals  is  produced  bv  a  method  of  inverting  the 
'  Othen  With  the  seventh  diminished,  and  the  second 
redundant,  the  case  is  the  same  with  the  interval  of  the 
.cecond  in  general  use,  and  the  seventh.  Who  does 
net  feel  how  much  more  vocal  and  sonorous  the  fifth 
'appears  when  compared  with  the  fourth  f  The  eJhtrd 
of  the  great  sixth,  and  that  of  the  lesser  sixth  minor, 
.are  two  forms  of  the  same  fandamental  chord:  but 
how  much  less  is  the  one  harmonious  than  the  other  ? 
'On  the  oontrarr,  the  chord  of  the  lesser  sixth  major  is 
much  more  pleasing  and  cheerful  than  that  of  the 
false  fifth.  And  only  to  mention  the  most  simple  of 
all  chords^  reflect  on  the  majesty  of  the  perfect  chord, 
the  sweetness  of  that  which  u  called  the  chord  of  the 
sixth,  and  the  insipidity  of  that  which  is  composed  of 
a  sixth  and  A  fourith:  all  of  them,  however,  compo* 
sed  of  the  same  sounds.  In  general,  the  redundant 
intervals,  the  sharps  on  the  higher  part,  are  proper  by 
their  severity  to  express  vidept  emotions  of  mind, 
cnch  as  anger  and  the  rougher  passions.  On  the  con- 
trary, flats  in  the  higher  parts,  and  diminished  inter* 
▼als,  ^liMrm  a  plaintive  harmony,  which  melts  the  heart. 
There  are  a  maltitode  of  similar  observations,  of 
which,  when  a  musician  knows  how  to  avail  himself, 
be  may  command  at  will  the  aflfcctions  of  those  who 
bear  him. 

a.  The  choice  of  simple  intervals  is  scarcely  of  less 
importance  than  that  of  the  chords^  with  regard  to 
tlie  stations  in  which  they  ought  to  be  placed.  It  is, 
for  instance,  in  the  lower  parts  that  the  fifth  and  oc- 
tave should  be  used  in  preference  $  in  the  upper  parts, 
the  third  and  sixth  are  more  proper.    If  yon  transpose 
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this  order,  the  harmony  will  be  rained^  even  though  tho 
same  chords  are  preserved. 

3.  In  a  word,  the  chords  are  rendered  still  more 
harmonious  by  being  approximated  and  only  divided 
by  the  smallest  ^acticable  intervals,  which  are  moi% 
suitable  to  the  capacity  of  the  ear  than  such  as  are  re- 
mote. This  is  what  we  call  coniradiw  the  harmony ; 
an  art  which  few  composers  have  skill  and  abilities 
enough  to  put  in  practice.  The  limits  in  the  aatnral 
compass  of  voices,  afford  an  additional  reason  for  les- 
sening the  distance  of  the  intervals,  which  compose 
the  harmony  of  the  chorus,  as  much  as  possible.  We 
may  affirm,  that  a  choms  is  improperly  composed, 
when  the  diistance  between  the  chords  increases )  when 
those  who  perform  the  difierent  parts  are  obliged  to 
scream  when  the  voices  rise  above  their  natural  extent, 
and  are  so  remotely  distant  one  from  the  other,  that 
the  perception  of  harmonical  rektions  between  them  is 
lost. 

We  say  likewise,  that  an  instrument  is  in  concord 
when  the  intervals  between  its  fixed  sounds  are  what 
they  ought  to  he  j  we  say  in  this  sense,  that  the  chords 
of  an  instrument  are  true  or  false,  that  it  preserves  or 
does  not  preserve  its  chords.  The  same  form  of  speak* 
ing  is  used  for  two  voices  which  sing  together,  or  for 
two  sounds  which  are  beard  at  the  same  time,  whether 
in  unison  or  in  parts. 

Chords,  or  Cosds  of  Masical  InstrumaUs^  are 
strings,  by  the  vibration  of  which  the  sensation  of 
sound  is  excited,  and  by  the  divisions  of  which  the  se* 
veral  degrees  of  tone  are  determined. 

CHORDEE,  in  Medkms  and  Surgery^  a  symptom 
attending  a  gonorrhcea,  consisting  in  a  violent  pain 
under  the  firenum,  and  along  the  duct  of  the  urethra, 
during  the  erection  of  the  penis,  which  is  incurvated 
downwards.  These  erections  are  fireqnent  and  invo« 
luntary. 

CHOREA  Sakcti  Vxti.  See  Vito^b  Dattce, 
MzDiciNS  Index. 

CHOREPISCOPUS,  an  officer  in  the  ancient 
church,  about  whose  function  the  learned  are  much  di- 
vided. The  word  comes  from  x^^$  *  f^gion^  or  UiUe 
country f  and  Hneuomft  a  bishop  or  overseer* 

The  Chorepiscopi  were  snffiragan  or  local  bishops, 
holding  a  middle  rank  between  Ushops  and  presby- 
ters, and  delegated  to  exercise  episcopal  jurisdiction 
within  certain  districts,  when  the  boundaries  of  parti- 
cular churches,  over  which  separate  bishops  presided,, 
were  considerably  enlarged.  It  is  not  certain  when 
this  office  was  first  introduced  j  some  trace  it  to  the 
close  of  the  first  century :  others  tell  us,  that  chore- 
piscopi were  not  known  in  the  east  till  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century  ^  and  in  the  west  about  the  year 
439.  They  ceased  both  in  the  east  and  west  in  the 
tenth  century. 

Chorepiscopus  is  also  the  name  of  a  dignity  stilt 
snbsistiuff  in  some  cathedrals^  particulariy  in  Ger- 
many}  signifying  the  same  with  chori  episccpus^  or 
**  bishop  of  the  cmoir.**  The  word,  in  this  sense,  does 
not  come  from  xi*C^«  places  but  xK^f  thotr^  &c  In 
the  church  of  Cologne,  Sec  the  first  chanter  is  called 
chorepucopus. 

CHOREUS,  Xs^f  a  foot  in  the  ancient  poetry, 
more  commonly  called  trochaus.    See  Troches. 

CHOBIAMBUS,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  con- 
sisting 
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.  iWng  of  Ibur  syllablefly  wbereof  the  first  tnd  l«flt  am 
loog,  aod  the  two  middle  ones  are  short)  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  it  is  made  up  of  a  trochceas  and 
ianhos  i  such  is  the  word  nMUiai* 

CHORION,  in  Anatomy^  the  exterior  membrane 
which  invests  the  foetus  in  the  uterus.     See  Foetus. 

CHOROB ATA,  or  Chohobates,  a  kind  of  water- 
leirel  among  the  ancients,  of  the  figure  of  the  letter 
T,  according  to  Vitmvius^s  description. 

CHOROGRAPHT,  the  art  of  making  a  map  of 
aoj  country  or  province. 

Chorography  diflRtrs  from  geography,  as  the  de- 
aeriptioQ  of  a  particular  country  differs  from  that  of 
the  whole  earth ;  and  from  topography,  as  the  de- 
scription of  a  country  is  different  mm  that  of  a  town 
or  district.  See  the  articles  Geographt,  Topogra- 
phy, and  Map. 

CHOROIDEB,  or  Cboroeidxs,  in  Anatomy^  a 
term  applied  to  several  parts  of  the  body,  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  the  chorion.  The  word  is  form- 
ed from  x^^i  chorion^  and  lAf,  likeness. 

Choroides  is  particularly  used  for  the  inner  mem- 
brane which  immediately  invests  the  brain  j  so  called 
as  being  intermingled  with  a  great  number  of  blood- 
vessels, like  the  chorion  :  but  more  usually  denominated 
thema  mater  or  metUnx  tenuis, 

Jrlexus  or  Lacis  Cbobotdes^  is  a  knot  of  veins  and 
arteries  in  the  anterior  ventricle  of  the  brain,  woven 
out  of  the  branches  of  th%  carotid. 

Choroides  is  also  applied  to  the  inner  and  poste- 
rior tunic  of  the  eye,,  immediately  under  the  scleroti- 
ca. It  is  sofr,  thin,  .and  black  :  and  its  inner  or  con- 
cave surface  is  very  smooth  and  polished.  It  has  its 
name  from  its  being  interspersed  with  vessels. 

CHORUS,  in  dramatic  poetry,  one  or  more  per- 
sons present  on  the  stage  during  the  representation, 
and  supposed  to  be  by-standers  without  any  share  in 
the  action. 

Tragedy  in  its  origin  was  no  more  than  a  single 
chorus,  who  trode  the  stage  alone,  and  without  any 
actors,  singing  dithyrambics  or  hymns  in  honour  of 
Bacchus.  Tbespis,  to  relieve  the  chorus,  added  an 
actor,  who  rehearsed  the  adventures  of  some  of  their 
heroes  ;  and  ^schylus,  finding  a  single  person  too  dry 
an  entertainment,  added  a  second,  at  the  same  time 
reducing  the  singing  of  the  chorus,  to  make  more 
room  for  the  recitation.  Bat  when  once  tragedy  be- 
gan to  be  formed,  the  recitative,  which  at  first  was  in- 
tended only  as  an  accessary  part  to  give  the  chorus  a 
breathing  time,  became  a  principal  part  of  the  trage- 
dy. At  length,  however,  the  chorus  became  inserted 
and  incorporated  into  the  action :  sometimes  it  was 
to  speak;  and  then- their  chief,  whom  they  called  co- 
rypheeus^  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  rest :  the  singing  was 
performed  by  the  whole  company ;  so  that  when  the 
coryphaeus  struck  into  a  song,  the  chorus  immediately 
joined  him. 

The  chorus  sometimes  also  joined  the  actors,  in  the 
course  of  tlie  representation,  with  their  plaints  and  la- 
mentations on  account  of  any  unhappy  accidents  that 
hefel  them  ;  but  the  proper  function,  and  that  for  which 
it  seemed  chiefly  retained,  was  to  show  the  intervals  of 
the  acts :  while  the  actors  were  behind  the  scenes,  the 
thorns  engaged  the  spectators ;  their  songs  usually 
turned  on  what  was  exhibited,  and  were  not  to  con- 
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tain  imy  thing  but  what  was  suited  to  the  smbjeet,  anj 
had  a  natunu  connection  with  k ;  so  that  the  chorofi 
concurred  with  the  actors  for  advancing  the  action: 
In  the  modem  tragedies  the  chorus  is  laid  aside,  aiVd 
the  fiddles  supply  its  place.  M.  Dacier  looks  on  this 
retrenchment  as  of  ill  consequence,  and  thinks  it  robe 
tragedy  of  a  great  deal  of  its  lustre  \  he  therefore  judgM 
it  necessary  to  re-establish  it,  not  only  on  acconnt  of  the 
regularity  of  the  piece,  but  also  to  correct,  bj  prudeni^ 
and  virtuous  reflections,  any  extravagancies  that  might 
fall  from  the  mouths  of  the  actors  when  under  any  vio^ 
lent  passion. 

M.  Dacier  observed  also,  that  there  was  «  choriiAy 
or  grex,  in  the  ancient  comedy :  but  this  is  snppreMed 
in  the  new  comedy,  because  it  was  used  to  reprove 
vices  by  attacking  particular  persons;  as  the  chorus 
of  the  tragedy  was  laid  aside  to  |^ve  the  greater 
probability  to  those  kinds  of  intrigue  which  requiru 
secrecy. 

Chorus,  in  Musie^  is  when,  at  certain  periods  of  m 
song,  the  whole  company  are  to  join  the  singer  in  re- 
peating certain  couplets  or  verses. 

CHOSE  (fr.),  «'  a  thing ;''  nsed  in  the  commotf 
law  with  divers  epithets  \  as  chose  hcal^  chose  trons^ 
tory^  and  chose  in  action.  Chose  local  is  such  a  thing 
as  is  annexed  to  a  place,  as  a  mill  and  the  like  \  chose 
transitory  is  that  thins  which  is  moveable,  and  niaj  be 
taken  away,  or  carried  from  place  to  place  \  and  chose 
in  action  is  a  thing  incorporeal,  and  only  a  right^  as  an 
obligation  for  debt,  annuity,  &c.  And  generally  aD 
causes  of  suit  for  any  debt,  duty,  or  wrong,  are  to  be 
accounted  choses  in  action :  and  it  jeems,  chose  in  ac- 
tion may  be  also  called  chose  in  suspenses  because  it  hath 
no  real  existence  or  being,  nor  can  properly  be  said  to 
be  in  our  possession. 

CHOSROES  I.  the  Great,  king  of  Persia  aftec 
his  father  Cabades,  A.  D.  532.  He  made  peace  with, 
the  Romans  ^  but  broke  it  the  third  year,  and  forced^ 
Justinian  to  a  disadvantageous  peace.  Afterwards,  hft 
was  so  swelled  with  his  victories,  as  to  bid  the  eao^e- 
ror^s  ambassador  follow  him  for  audience  to  Csesarea^ 
but  Tiberius  sent  an  army  under  Justinian,  who  made 
himself  master  of  the  country,  and  put  Chosroea  to 
death  in  58$. 

Chosroks  U.  His.subjects  put  his  father  Hormis- 
das  in  prison,  and  the  son  upon  the  throne  of  Persia. 
He  used  his  father  tenderly  at  first;  but  afterwards 
caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  This,  together  with 
his  killing  somoof  the  nobility,  obliged  him  to  fly  :  he 
gave  •  his  horse  the  bridle,  which  carried  him  into  a 
town  of  the  Romans,  where  Mauricius  the  emperor 
received  him  kindly,  and  sent  an  army  under  Narses 
which  set  him  again  upon  the  throne.  He  took  Jeru- 
salem \  after  this  he  made  himself  master  of  Libya  and 
Egypt,  and  carried  Cartlm^e.  Heraclius  suf^  for 
peace ;  which  was  oflered  him  on  condition,  That  he 
and  his  subjects  should  deny  Jesus  Christ :  Hereupon 
Heraclius  attacked  him  with  success,  and  put  him  to 
flight.  His  own  son  pursued  him,  and  he  was  starved^ 
in  prison  in  627. 

CHOUGH,  in  Ornithology^  the  trivial  name  of  a 
species  of  CoRVUS.     See  Orkithologt  Index, 

CHOUS,  in  the  eastern  military  orders,  the  title 
of  the  messencers  of  the  divan  Janisaries*  There 
are  several  degrees  of  honour  in  this  post.    When  a 
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Cboas     person  is  first  advanced  to  it,  he  is  called  a  kuehuk^  or 

P        little  cAous  ;  after  this  be  \n  advanced  to  be  the  alivy 

Chnim.    ckous^  that  is,  the  messenger  of  ceremonies  j  and  ftwn 

this,  having  passed  through  the  office  oi  pe^ehmt^  or 

procurator  of  die  effects  of  the  body,  be  is  advanced  to 

be  the  bascAous, 

CHOWDER-BEER,  a  provincial  phrase  of  Deyen- 
shire,  denoting  a  cheap  and  easily  prepared  drink, 
bighly  commended  for  preventing  the  scurvy  in  long 
voyages,  or  for  the  cure  of  it  ivbere  it  may  have  been 
contracted.  It  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner : 
Take  twelve  gallons  of  water,  in  which  pnt  three 
pounds  and  a  half  of  black  spruce :  boil  it  for  three 
hours,  and  having  taken  oat  the  fir  or  spruce,  mix 
with  the  liquor  seven  pounds  of  meJasses,  and  just  boil 
It  up  'f  strain  it  through  a  sieve,  and  wben  milk-warm 
put  to  it  about  four  spoonfols  of  yeast  to  work  it.  In 
two  or  three  days  stop  the  bong  of  the  cask :  and  in 
five  or  six  days,  when  £ne,  bottle  it  for  drinking.  Two 
gallons  of  melasses  are  sufficient  for  a  hogshead  of  li- 
quor 'f  but  if  melasses  cannot  be  procured,  treacle  or 
coar^ie  sugar  will  answer  the  purpose. 

CHREMNITZ,  the  principal  of  the  mine  towns  in 
Upper  Hungary,  situated  about  68  miles  north-east  of 
Presburg,  and  subject  to  the  honse  of  Austria.  £•  Long, 
ip.  N.  Lat.  48.  45. 

CHRENECRUDA,  a  term  occurring  in  writers 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  expressing  a  custom  of  those 
times  ;  but  its  signification  is  'doubtful.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  Lege  Saitcay  tit.  61.  which  says,  he  who  kills 
a  man,  and  bath  not  wherewithal  to  satisfy  the  law  or 
pay  the  fine,  makes  oath  that  he  hath  delivered  op  every 
thing  he  was  possessed  of  j  the  truth  of  which  must  be 
confirmed  by  the  oaths  of  il  other  persons.  Then  he 
invites  his  next  relations  by  the  father^s  side  to  pay 
offthe  remainder  of  tlie  fine,  having  first  made  over 
to  them  all  his  effects  by  the  following  ceremony.  He 
^oes  into  his  house,  and  taking  in  his  band  a  small 
quantity  of  dust  from  each  of  the  four  corners,  he  re- 
turns to  the  door,  and  with  his  face  inwards  throws 
tbe  dust  with  his  left  hand  over  his  shoulders  upon  his 
nearest  of  kin.  Which  done,  he  strips  to  his  shirt ; 
and  coming  out  with  a  pole  in  bis  hand,  jumps  over 
the  hedge.  His  relations,  whether  one  or  several,  are 
upon  this  obliged  to  pay 'off  the  composition  for  the 
murder.  And  if  these  (or  aby  one  of  them)  are  not  able 
to  pay  tterum  super  iUum  cnrenecruda^  aui  paupertor 
estyjactatf  et  tile  totam  legem  componaU  Whence  it  ap- 
pears, that  chrenecrudajactare^  is  the  same  with  throw- 
ing the  dust  gathered  from  the  four  comers  of  tbe 
house.  Goldastus  and  S  pel  man  translate  it  viridem 
herbamf  '*  green  grass,**  from  the  German ^rt/^n  kraut^ 
or  from  the  Dutch  groen,  "  green,"  tLuAgruid^  "  grass.'* 
Wendelinus  Is  of  a  contrary  opinion,  who  thinks  that 
by  this  word  denotari  purtficationis  approbattonem^  from 
chrein^  **  pnre,  chaste^  clean  }*'  and  keuren^ "  to  prove  j" 
80  that  it  must  refer  to  the  oaths  of  the  twelve  jurors. 
Be  this  as  it  will.  King  Childebert  reformed  this  law 
by  a  decree,  chap.  15.  both  because  it  savoured  of 
Pagan  ceremonies,  and  because  several  persons  were 
thereby  obliged  to  make  over  all  their  effects  :  De 
ekrenecruda  lex  quam  paganorum  tempore  observabant^ 
deinceps  nunquam  vakatj  quia  per  ipsam  cecidet  multO' 
rum  potestas, 

CHRISM  (from  xt^9  ^  anoint)^  oU  consecrated  by 
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tbe  bisihof,  and  used  in  tbe  Bomi«b  and  Greek  churcbes, 
in  tbe  adinintsiratiMi  of  bapttsoi,  confirmation,  4>rdiaa- 
tion,  and  extreme  nnctioB,  which  is  prepared  on  holy 
Thursday  with  much  ceremony.  In  Hpnia  it  was  an* 
ciently  the  custom  for  tbe  bishop  to  take  ont*third  of 
a  sol  for  the  cbrism  distributed  to  each  church,  on  ac- 
count of  tkit  balsam  that  entered  its  composition. 

Du  Cange   observes,   that   tber«  are  two  kinds  of 
chrism ;  the  one  prepared  of  oil  an4  balsam,  used  in 
baptism,  confirmation,   and   ordination  j   the  otiier  of 
oil  alone,  consecrated  by  the  bishop,  used  anciently  for 
tbe  catednimena,  and  still  in  extreme  unction.     Tbe 
Maronites,  before  their  reconciliation  with  Some,  be- 
sides oil  and  balsam,    nsed  musk,  saffron,  cinnamon, 
roses,  white  frankincense,  and  several  other  drugs  men- 
tioned by  RyBaidns^  in  I54if  with  tbe  doses  of  each. 
The  Jesuit  Dandini,  who  went  to  Mount  Libanus  in 
quality  of  the  pope's  mmcio,  ordained,  in  a  sjnod  held 
Uiere  in  T596,  that  cbrism  for  the  future  should  be 
made  only  of  two  ingredients,    oil  and  balsam  ;   tbe 
'  one  representing  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  tbe 
-other  bis  divine  nature*     The  action  of  imposing  the 
cbrism  is  called  chrismat«m :  this  tbe  generality  of  the 
Romish  divines  bold  to  be  the  next  matier  of  tbe  sacra- 
ment of  confirmation. 

The  chrismatiou  in  baptism  is  performed  by  the 
priest  'y  that  in  confirmation  by  the  bishop }  that  in  or- 
dination, &c.  is  more  usually  styled  unction* 

Chrism  Pence,  Chiusmatis  Denarii^  or  Chaib^ 
MALES  Denarii,  a  tribute  anciently  paid  to  tbe  bishop 
by  the  parish  clergy,  for  their  cbrism,  consecrated  at 
Easter  for  the  ensuing  year :  this  was  afterwards  con- 
demned as  simoniacal. 

CHRISOM,  a  white  garment  put  upon  a  child  by 
the  priest  immediately  after  baptism,  accompanied  witb 
this  devout  prayer}  '^  Take  this  white  vestnre  as  a  \xkea 
of  tbe  innocency  wbicb,  by  God*s  grace  in  this  boly 
sacrament  of  baptism  is  given  unto  thee,  and  for  a  sign 
whereby  then  art  admonidied,  so  long  as  thou  livest,  to 
give  thyself  to  innocence  of  living,  that  after  this  tr^ui- 
aitory  life  tboa  mayest  be  partaker  of  life  everkstinff. 
Amen."  ^ 

From  this  circnrnstance  the  wbite  garment  got  tbe 
name  of  ckrismn,  wbicb,  after  being  worn  a  few  days, 
was  delivered  to  tbe  priest  as  a  sacred  deposit,  to  bo 
produced  in  future  as  an  evidence  against  the  person, 
should  be  be  so  impious  as  to  renounce  his  baptismal 
engagements.  This  ceremony  continued  in  use /or  a 
considerable  time  after  tbe  reformation  in  tbe  chorcb  of 
England,  wbicb  required  tbe  mother  of  tbe  child,  when 
churched,  to  offer  the  cbrisom  and  other  customary 
oblations.  On  pronouncing  the  above  mentioned  pray- 
er, the  priest  anointed  the  bead  of  tbe  infant,  saying, 
**  Almighty  God,  the  father  of  oar  Lord  Jesns  Christy 
who  bath  regenerated  thee  by  water  and  tbe  Holy 
Ghost,  and  Jiatb  given  unto  thee  tbe  remission  of  all 
thy  sins,  vouchsafe  to  anoint  thee  with  the  unction  of 
bis  Holy  Spirit,  and  bring  tbeo  to  the  inheritance  of 
everlasting  life.     Amen«*' 

CHRIST,  an  appellation  synonymons  witb  MesmJk^ 
usually  added  to  Jesus :  and,  together  therewith,  de« 
nominating  tbe  Saviour  of  tbe  world.  See  Chri8TI'« 
AKiTT  and  Messiah. 

Tbe  word  xi*^^*^  signifies  anointed,  from  xf^t  MWiwOy 
**  I  anoint."    Sometimes  tbe  word  Chriit  is  used  sin- 
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Jfly,  by  way  of  ankmomasis^  to  denote  a  person  sent 
rom  God,  as  an  anointed  prophet,  ^^^ng,  or  priest. 

Order  o/Cheist^  a  roiliUiry  order,  founded  by  Dlo- 
nyaitts  I.  king  of  Portugal,  to  animate  his  nobles  a- 
gainst  tbe  Moors.  The  arms  of  this  order  are  gules, 
patriarchal  cross  charged  with  another  cross  argent : 
Ibey  bad  their  residence  at  first  at  Castromarin  ;  after- 
wards they  removed  to  the  city  of  Thomar,  as  being 
aearer  to  the  Moors  of  Andalusia  and  Estremadun^ 

Chkist  is  also  the  name  of  a  military  order  in  Li« 
▼onia,  instituted  in  1205  by  Albert  bishop  of  Biga. 
The  end  of  this  institution  was  to  defend  the  new 
Christians  who  were  converted  everj  day  in  Livonia, 
hot  were  persecuted  by  the  heathens.  They  wore  on 
their  cloaks  a  sword  with  a  cross  over  it,  whence  they 
were  also  denominated  brothers  ofiheswwrd* 

CnMST-Burgh^  a  town  of  Poland,  near  the  lake 
I>raasen,  and  about  three  Polish  miles  from  Marien- 
borgh* 

CHBiST'Ckurch^  a  borough  town  of  Hampshire,  30 
miles  south-west  of  Winchester,  near  the  sea^coast.  W. 
LrfHi^  2.  N.  Lat.  50.  40.  It  sends  two  members  to 
pariiament. 

CuRtsT'Thartu    See  Rhamnus,  Botant  Indeif. 

CHBISTIAN.     See  Christianity  and  Chris* 

TIANS. 

Most  Christias  King^  one  of  the  titles  of  the  for- 
Bier  kings  of  France. 

The  French  antiquarians  trace  the  origin  of  this 
mppetlation  op  to  Gregory  the  Great,  who,  writing  a 
letter  to  Charles  Martel,  occasionally  gave  him  that 
title,  which  his  successors  retained. 

CBaisTijH  Religion^  that  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ. 
See  Christiakitt. 

CHRISTIANITY,  the  religion  of  Christians. 
The  word  is  analogicaUy  derived,  as  other  abstracts 
from  their  concretes,  from  the  adjective  Christian^ 
This  again  is  derived  from  the  name  X^trrHt  Christus^ 
from  the  word  xi^f^^^^^^*  Christ  is  called  the  an* 
ointed^  from  a  custom  which  extensively  prevailed  in 
antiquity,  and  was  originally  said  to  be  of  divine  in- 
stitution, of  anointing  persons  in  the  sacerdotal  or  re« 
gal  character,  as  a  public  signal  of  their  consecration 
10  their  important  offices,  and  as  a  testimony  that 
heaven  itself  was  the  guarantee  of  that  relation  which 
then  commenced  between  the  persons  thus  consecrated 
and  their  subordinates. 

The  disciples  of  Jesus,  after  tlie  death  of  their  teach- 
er, had  lor  some  time  been  called  Naxarenss^  from  Na- 
zareth in  Galilee,  where  he  dwelt ;  which  afterwards 
hecame  the  designation  of  a  pai'ticular  sect.  They, 
who  adopted  the  principles  and  professed  the  religion 
which  he  taught,  were  first  distinguished  bj  the  name 
of  Christians  at  Antioch.  That  profession,  and  those 
doctrines,  we  now  proceed  to  delineate  with  as  much 
pefvpicuity  as  the  limits  of  our  plan  will  admit,  yet 
with  the  conciseness  which  a  work  so  multiform  and 
extensive  requires. 

When  a  Christian  is  interrogated  concerning  the 
natore  and  foundation  of  his  faith  and  practice,  his 
ultimate  reference,  his  last  appeal,  is  to  the  facts,  the 
doctrines,  and  the  injunctions,  contained  in  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  From  these,  there- 
fore, and  from  these  alone,  most  every  fair  account, 
or  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  be  extracted 
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gr  reduced.     Other  formularies,  or  confessions  of  faith,  Chriftla- 
may,  according  to  the  Christian,  deserve  more  or  less      nltr* 
attention,  as  they  are  more  or  less  immediately  con-        ' 
tained  or  implied  in  the  scriptures.     But  whatever  is 
not  actually  expressed  in,  or  reduced  by  fair  and  ne- 
cessary consequence  from,  these  writings,  must  he  re- 
garded as  merely  human  \  and  can  have  no  other  title 
to  .our  assent  and  observation  than  what  they  derive 
from  their  conformity  with  the  scriptures,  with  the  dic- 
tates and  feelings  of  a  reformed  and  cultivated  mind, 
or  with  those  measures  which  are  found  expedient  and 
useful  in  human  life.    But  as  those  books,  from  whence 
the  Christian  investigates  his  principles  of  belief  and 
rules  of  conduct,  have  been  variously   interpreted  by 
different  professors  and  commentators,  these  diversities 
have  given  birth  to  a  multiplicity  of  different   sects. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected,  that  any  one  who 
undertakes  to  give  an  account  of  Christianity,  should 
comprehend  all  the  writings  and  opinions  which  have 
been  propagated  and  exhibited  by  historical,  systema- 
tical, or  polemical  authors.     These,  if  at  all  contained 
in  suck  a  work  as  this,  should  be  ranged  under  their 
proper  articles,  whether  scientifical,  controversial,  or 
biographical.     It  is  our  present  business,  if  possible,  to 
confine  ourselves  to  a  detail  of  such  facts  and  doctrines 
as,  in  the  strict  and  primitive  sense  of  the  word,  are  ca- 
tholic^  or,  in  other  expressions,  .to  such  as  uniformly 
have  been,  and  still  are,  recognized  and  admitted  by 
the  whole  body  of  Christians.  ^ 

We  have  already  said  that  these,  or  at  least  the  Acconat  of 
greatest  numbrr  of  them,  appeal  to  the  scriptures  of  ^^"J**""" 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  as  the  ultimate  standard,  ^IJ^^\^ 
the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  manners.     If  yon 
ask  them,  by  what  authority  these  books  claim  an  ab- 
solute right  to  determine  the  consciences  and  under- 
standings of  men  with  regard  to  what  they  should  be- 
lieve and  what  they  should  do  f   They  will  answer  you, 
that  all  scripture,  wjiether  for  doctrine,  correction,  or 
reproof,    was    given   by  immediate  inspiration   from 
God.  •  ^ 

If  again    you    interrogate   them  how  those    books,  The  nature 
which  they  call  Scripture^  are  authenticated  ?  they  re-  ^  1^*  «^' 

?ly,  that  the  evidences  by  which  the  Old  and  New  ^^^^ 
estament  are  proved   to  be  the  Word  of  God,   are 
either  external  or  internal.     The  external  may  again 
be  divided  into  direct  or  collateral.     The  direct  evi- 
dences  are  such  as  arise  from  the  nature,  consistency, 
and  probability,  of  the  facts  \   and  from  the  simplicity, 
uniformity,  competency,  and  fidelity,  of  the*  testimonies 
by  which  they  are  supported.     The  collateral  events 
are  either  the  same  occurrences  supported   by  Hea- 
then testimonies,   or  others   which  concur  with   and 
corroborate   the  history  of  Christianity.     Its  internal 
evidence  arises  either  from  its  exact  conformity  with 
the  character  of  God,  from  its  aptitude  to  the  frame 
and  circumstances  of  man,  or  from  those  supernatural 
convictions  and  assistances  which  are  impressed  on  the 
mind  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the  divine  Spirit. 
These  can  only  be  mentioned  in  a  cursory  manner  in 
a  detail  so  concise  as  the  present. 

Such  facts  as  are  related  in  the  history  of  his  reli-  How^Chrii- 
gion,   the  Christian  asserts  to  be  not  only  consistent  Uanity  it 
each  with  itself,  but  likewise  one  with  another.    Hence  mpportcd 
it  is,  that,  by  a  series  of  antecedents  and  consequen-  ^J  ^^^ 
ces,  they  ^corroborate   each  other,  and  form  a  chain 
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which  cannot  he  hroken  but  hy  an  absolute  subver- 
sion of  all  historical  authenticity.  Nor  is  this  all :  for, 
according  to  him,  the  facts  on  which  Christianity  is 
founded,  not  only  constitute  a  series  of  themselves, 
hut  are  likewise  in^veral  periods  the  best  resources 
for  supplying  the  chasms  in  the  hibtory  of  our  nature, 
and  preserving  the  tenor  of  its  annals  entire.  The 
facts  themselves  are  either  natural  or  supernatural. 
By  natural  facts  we  mean  such  occurrences  as  happen 
or  may  happen  from  the  various  operations  of  mecha- 
nical powers,  or  from  the  interposition  of  natural  a- 
gents  without  higher  assistants.  Such  are  all  the  com- 
mon occurrences  of  history,  whether  natural,  biogra- 
phical, or  civil.  Bv  supernatural. facts,  we  mean  such 
as  could  not  have  been  produced  without  the  interpo- 
sition of  Deity,  or  at  least  of  powers  superior  to  the 
laws  of  mechanism  or  the  agency  of  embodied  spirits. 
Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  immediate  change 
of  water  into  wine,  the  instantaneous  cure  of  diseases 
without  the  intervention  of  medicine,  the  resuscitation 
of  the  dead,  and  others  of  the  same  kind.  In  this  or- 
der of  occurrences  may  likewise  be  numbered  the  ex- 
ertions and  exhibitions  of  prophetic  power,  where  the 
persons  by  whom  these  extraordinary  talents  were  dis- 
played could  neither  by  penetration  nor  conjecture  un- 
ravel the  mazes  of  futurity,  and  trace  the  events  of 
which  they  spoke  from  their  primary  causes  to  their 
remote  completions.  So  that  they  must  have  been  the 
passive  organs  of  some  superior  Being,  to  whom  the 
whole  concatenation  of  causes  and  effects  which  ope- 
rate from  the  origin  to  the  consummation  of  nature, 
was  obvious  at  a  glance  of  thought. 

It  has  already  been  hinted,  that  the  facts  which  we 
have  called  natura/,  not  only  agree  with  the  analogy 
of  human  events,  and  corroborate  each  other,  but  in 
a  great  many  emergencies  nobly  illustrate  the  history 
of  nature  in  general.  For  this  a  Christian  might  offer 
one  instance,  of  which  philosophy  will  not  perhaps  be 
able  to  produce  any  tolerable  solution,  withont  having 
recourse  to  the  facts  upon  which  Christianity  is  found- 
ed. For  if  mankind  were  originally  descended  from 
one  pair  alone,  how  should  it  have  happened  that  long 
before  the  date  of  authentic  history  every  nation  had 
its  own  distinct  language  f  Or,  if  it  be  supposed,  as 
some  late  philosophers  have  maintained,  thkt  man  is 
an  indigenoua  animal  in  every  country  j  or,  that  he 
Was  originally  produced  in,  and  created  for,  each  par- 
ticular soil  and  climate  which  he  inhabits  j  still  it  may 
be  demanded,  whence  the  prodigious  multiplicity,  the 
immense  diversity  of  languages  ?  Is  the  language  of 
every  nation  intuitive,  or  were  they  dictated  by  exi-' 
gences,  and  established  by  convention  ?  If  the  last  of 
these  suppositions  be  true,  what  an  immense  period  of 
time  must  have  passed  !  How  many  revolutions  of 
material  and  intellectual  nature  must  have  happened  ! 
What  accessions  of  knowledge,  refinement,  civiliza- 
tion, roust  human  intercourse  have  gained  before  the 
formation  and  establishment  even  of  the  most  simple, 
imperfect,  and  barbarous  language !  Why  is  a  period 
to  vast  obliterated  so  entirely  as  to  escape  the  retrospect 
of  history,  or  tradition,  and  even  of  fable  itself?  Why 
was  the  acquisition  and  improvement  of  other  arts  so 
infinitely  distant  from  that  of  language,  that  the  era  of 
the  latter  is  entirely  lost,  whibt  we  caa  trace  the  for- 


mer from  their  origin  through  the  Tarioua  gradatioos  of  chri»ti 
their  progress.  nity. 

These   difficulties,  inextricable  by  all  the  lights  of  ""'""^^ 
history  or  philosophy,  this  more  than  Cimmerian  ^''l^- 71,1,  ^i) 
ness,  is  immediately  dissipated  by  the  Mosaic  account  niyinc; 
of  the  confusion  of  tongues  ^  wisely  intended  to  sepa-  plicablc 
rate  the  tribes  of  men  one  from  another,  to  replenish  ^o^  ^J  ^ 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  to  give  its  multiplied  in-  ^'^'^ 
habitants  those  opportunities  of  improvement  which 
might  be  derived  from  experiment  and  industry,  va- 
riously exerted,  according  to  the  different  situations  in 
which  they  were  placed,  and  the  diffierent  employ- 
ments which  these  situations  dictated.     Thus  the  time 
of  nature^s  existence  is  limited  to  a  period  within  the 
ken  of  human  intellect.     Thus  whatever  has  happen- 
ed might  have  happened  during  the  present  mode  of 
things  ;  whereas,  if  we  deduce  the  origin  and  diversity 
of  language  from  a  period  so  remotely  distant  as  to  be 
absolutely   lost,   and   entirely  detached    from   all   the 
known  occurrences  and  vicissitudes  of  time,  we  must 
admit  the  present  forms  and  arrangements  of  things 
to  have  subsisted  perhaps  for  a  much  longer  duration 
than  any  mechanical  philosopher  will  allow  to  be  pos- 
sible.    Other  instances  equally  pregnant  with  convic- 
tion might  be  multiplied ;  but  precluded  by  the  limits 
of  our  plan,  we  proceed  to  a  single  observation  upon  the 
facts  which  have  been  termed  svpematurai. 

Of  those  changes  which  happen  in  sensible  objects,  MimeU 
sensation  alone  can  be  judge.     Reason  has  nothing  to  bow  coi 
do  in  the  matter.      She  may  draw  conclusions  frvm^"^^*. 
the  testimonies  of  sense,  but  can  never  refute  them.[||^|^p| 
If,  therefore,  our  senses  inform  us  that  snow  is  white,  christii 
in  vain  would  the  most  learned  and  subtile  philosopher  ty. 
endeavour  to  convince  us,  that  it  was  of  a  contrary 
colour.     He  might  confound,  but  never  could   per- 
suade US.     Such  changes,  therefore,  as  appear  to  hap* 
pen  in  sensible  objects,  most  either  be  real  or  fallaci- 
ous.    If  real,  the  miracle  is  admitted }  if  fallacioos, 
there  must  be  a  caose  of  deception  equally  unaccount- 
able from  the  powers  of  nature,  and  therefore  equally 
miraculous.      If  the  veracity  or  competency  of  the 
witnesses  be  questioned,  the  Christian  answers,  that 
they  must  be  competent,  because  the  facts  which  they 
relate   are   not  beyond  their  capacity  to  determine* 
They  must  likewise  be  faithful,  because  they  had  no 
secular  motives  for  maintaining,  but  many  for  soppres* 
sing  or  disguising,  what  they  testified.   Now  the  Chris- 
tian appeals  to  the  whole  series  of  history  and  expe- 
rience, whether  such  a  man  is  or  can  be  found,  as  will 
oflfer  a  voluntary,  solemn,  and  deliberate  sacrifice  of 
truth  at  the  shrine  of  caprice.     But  such  facts  as  after  p^^pii, 
a  long  continuance  of  time  have  been  found  exactly  eTiden 
agreeable  to  predictions  formerly  emitted,  must  sa-  its  owi 
persede  the  fidelity  of  testimony,  and  iofidlibly  prove  ^ar*  "> 
that  the  event  was  known  to  the  Being  by  whom  it  ?^  V^ 
was  foretold.     In  vain  it  has  been  urged,  that  prophe-  ^i^^ 
eies  are  ambiguous  and  equivocal.    For  though  they 
may  prefigure  subordinate  events,  yet  if  the  grand  oc- 
currences to  which  they  ultimately  relate,  can  alone 
fulfil  them  in  their  various  circumstances,  and  in  their 
utmost  extent,  it  is  plain,  that  the  Being  by  whom 
they  were  revealed  roust  have  been  actually  prescient 
of  those  events,  and  must  have  had  them  in  view  whea 
the  predictions  were  uttered.    For  this  see  a  learned 
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uai  logenioos  Dissertatioo  on  the  Credibility  of  Gos* 
pel-history,  by  Dr  M'Knight ;  where  the  evidences 
or^ed  by  the  Christian  in  defence  of  his  tenets,  which 
appenr  detmched  and  scattered  through  innumerable 
volumes,  are  assembled  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
•a  to  derive  strength  and  lustre  from  the  method  in 
which  they  are  disposed,  without  diminishlnK  the  force 
of  each  in  particular.  See  also  the  works  of  Dr  Hurd  ; 
consult  likewise  those  of  Newton,  Sherlock,  Chandler, 
&c»  For  the  evidences  of  those  preternatural  facts 
which  have  been  termed  miracles^  the  reader  may  per- 
vae  a  short  but  elegant  and  conclusive  defence  of  these 
astonishing  phenomena,  in  answer  to  Mr  Hume,  by  the 
Rev*  George  Campbell,  D*  D. 

It  roust  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind,  that 
whether  we  attempt  to  form  the  idea  of  any  religion 
i  prworif  or  contemplate  those  which  have  been  already 
exhibited,  certain  facts,  principles,  ovdata^  must  be  pre- 
established,  from  whence  will  result  a  particular  frame 
of  oaind  and  course  of  action,  suitable  to  the  character 
aod  dignity  of  that  being  by  whom  the  religion  is  en- 
joined, and  adapted  to  the  nature  and  situation  of  those 
^ents  who  are  commanded  to  observe  it.  Hence 
Ckristuimiy  mvLj  be  divided  into  credenda  or  doctrines, 
and  agenda  or  precepts. 

As  the  great  foundation  of  hU  religion,  therefore, 
the  Christian  believes  the  existence  and  government 
of  one  eternal  and  inBnite  Essence,  which  for  ever  re- 
tains in  itself  the  cause  of  its  own  existence,  and  inhe- 
Kcntly  possesses  all  those  perfections  which  are  com- 
patible with  its  nature ;  such  are,  its  almighty  power, 
omniscient  wisdom,  infinite  justice,  boundless  good- 
nesa,  and  universal  presence.  In  this  indivisible  es- 
aence  the  Christian  recognises  three  distinct  subsist- 
ences, yet  distinguished  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be 
Incompatible  with  essential  unity  or  simplicity  of  be- 
ing. Nor  is  their  essential  .union  incompatible  with 
their  personal  distinction.  Each  of  them  possesses  the 
•ame  nature  and  properties  to  the  same  extent.  As, 
therefore,  they  are  constituents  of  one  God,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression,  there  is  none  of  them  subordinate, 
none  supreme.  The  only  way  by  which  the  Christian 
can  discriminate  them  is,  by  their  various  relations, 
properties,  and  offices.  Thus  the  Father  is  said  eter- 
nally to  beget  the  Son,  the  Son  to  be  eternally  begot- 
ten of  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  eternally  to 
proceed  from  both.- 

This  infinite  Being,  though  absolutely  independent, 
and  for  ever  sufficient  for  bis  own  beatitude,  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  create  an  universe  replete  with  in- 
ferior intelligences,  who  might  for  ever  contemplate 
and  enjoy  his  glory,  participate  his  happiness,  and  imi- 
tate his  perfections.  But  as  freedom  of  will  is  essen- 
tial to  the  nature  of  moral  agents,  that  they  may  co- 
operate with  God  in  their  own  improvement  and  hap- 
pmess,  so  their  natures  and  powers  are  necessarily  li- 
mited, and  by  that  constitution  rendered  peccable.. 
This  degeneracy  first  took  place  in  a  rank  of  intelli- 
gence superior  to  roan.  But  guilt  is  never  stationary. 
Impatient  in  itself,  and  cursed  with  its  own  ftelings,  it 
proceeds  from  bad  to  worse,  whilst  the  poignancy  of 
Its  torments  increases  with  the  number  of  its  perpe- 
trations. Such  was  the  situation  of  Satan  and  his 
apostate  angels.  They  attempted  to  transfer  their  tur- 
pitude and  misery  to  man ;  and  were,  alas !  but  too 


successful.  Hence  the  heterogeneous  and  irreconcile*  Cbriitia* 
able  principles  which  operate  in  his  nature.  Hence  i^ity. 
that  inexplicable  medley  of  wisdom  and  folly,  of  rec- 
titude and  error,  of  benevolence  and  malignity,  of 
sincerity  and  fraud,  exhibited  through  his  whole  con- 
duct. Hence  the  darkness  of  \iU  understanding,  the 
depravity  of  his  will,  the  pollution  of  his  heart,  the  ir* 
regularity  of  his  afFections,  and  the  absolute  subversion 
of  bis  whole  internal  economy.  These  seeds  of  per- 
dition soon  ripened  into  overt  acts  of  guilt  and  horror. 
All  the  hostilities  of  nature  were  confronted,  and  the 
whole  sublunary  creation  became  a  theatre  of  disorder 
and  mischief. 

Here  the  Christian  once  more  appeals  to  fact  and 
experience.  If  these  things  are  so  ^  if  man  is  the 
vessel  of  guilt  and  the  victim  of  misery  j  he  demands 
how  this  conUitution  of  things  can  be  accounted  for  ? 
bow  can  it  be  suppostd,  that  a  being  so  wicked  and 
unhappy  should  be  the  production  of  an  infinitely  per- 
fect Creator  ?  He  therefore  inbisls,  that  human  nature 
must  have  been  disarranged  and  contaminated  by  some 
violent  shock ^  and  that,  of  consequence,  without  the 
light  di&used  over  the  face  of  things  by  ChristianitTf 
all  nature  must  remain  an  inscrutable  and  inexplicable 
my.stery. 

To  redress  these  evils,  to  re-establish  the  empire  of 
virtue  and  happiness,  to  restore  the  nature  of  man 
to  its  primitive  rectitude,  to  satisfy  the  remonstran- 
ces of  infinite  justice,  to  purify  every  original  or  con- 
tracted stain,  to  expiate  the  guilt  and  destroy  the 
power  of  vice,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  the  second 
Person  of  the  sacred  Trinity,  the  Logos  or  Divine 
Word,  the  Redeemer  or  Saviour  of  the  world,  the 
Immanuel  or  God  with  us,  from  whom  Christianity 
takes  its  name,  and  to  whom  it  owes  its  origin,  de- 
scended from  the  bosom  of  his  Father  j  assumed  the 
human  nature  >  became  the  representative  of  man  j 
endured  a  severe  probation  in  that  character}  exhibit* 
ed  a  pattern  of  perfect  righteousness  j  and  at  last  ra- 
tified his  doctrine,  and  fully  accomplished  all  the  ends 
of  his  mission,  by  a  cruel,  unmerited,  and  ignominious 
death.  Before  he  left  this  world,  he  delivered  the 
doctrine  of  human  salvation,  and  the  roles  of  human 
conduct,  to  his  apostles,  whom  he  empowered  to  in* 
struct  the  world  in  all  that  concerns  their  eternal  fe- 
licity, and  whom  he  invested  with  miraculous  gifts  to 
ascertain  the  reality  of  what  they  taught.  To  them 
he  likewise  promised  another  comforter,  even  the  Di- 
vine Spirit,  who  should  relume  the  darkness,  cons6le 
the  woes,  and  purify  the  stains,  of  human  nature.  Ha- 
ving remained  for  a  part  of  three  days  under  the  power 
of  death,  he  rose  again  from  the  grave,  discovered  him- 
self to  his  disciples,  conversed  with  them  for  some  time, 
then  ascended  to  heaven  }  from  whence  the  Christian 
expects  him,  according  to  his  promise,  to  appear  as 
the  Sovereign  Judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  from 
whose  awards  therp  is  no  appeal,  and  by  whose  sentence 
the  destiny  of  the  pious  and  the  wicked  shall  be  eter- 
nally fixed. 

Soon  after  his  departure  to  the  right  hand  of  his 
Father,  where,  in  his  human  nature,  he  sits .  supreme 
of  all  created  beings,  and  invested  with  the  absolute 
administration  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  Spirit  of  grace 
and  consolation  descended  on  his  apostles  with  visible 
signatures  of  divine  power  and  presence.     Nor  were 
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Chrittia-  ^'^^  salutary  operations  confined  to  them,  but  extended 
niiy.  to  all  the  rational  world,  who  did  not  by  obstinate •gruilt 
repel  his  iDfloeoce,  and  provoke  him  to  withdraw  them. 
These,  indeed,  were  less  conspicooas  than  at  the  glori- 
ous era  when  they  were  visibly  exhibited  in  the  persons 
of  the  apostles ;  but  though  his  energy  is  less  obser- 
vable, it  is  bj  no  means  less  effectaal  to  all  the  pnr« 
poses  of  grace  and  mercy. 

The  Christian  is  convinced,  that  there  is  and  shall 
continue  to  be  a  society  upon  earth,  who  worship  God 
as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ ;  who  believe  his  doctrines  ; 
who  observe  bis  precepts  j  and  who  shall  be  saved  by 
his  death,  and  by  the  use  of  these  external  means  of  sal- 
vation which  he  hath  appointed. 

These  are  few  and  simple.    The  sacraments  of  bap- 

r  r«?'*^r'  tism  and  the  eucharist,  the  interpretation  and  appli- 
of  Christian      ..  r        •  *  *i-      l  l**      i  •  c        iTi- 

ntty,  what,  ^^^^oii  ^^  scripture,   the   habitual   exercise   of  public 

and  how     and  private  devotion,  are  obviously  calculated  to  dif- 
promotive    fuse  and  promote  the  interests  of  truth  and  virtue,  by 
^^^^'       superinducing  the  salutary  habits  of  faith,  love,  and  re- 
pentance. 

The  Christian  is  firmly  persuaded,  that  at  the  con- 
summation of  things,  when  the  purposes  of  providence 
in  the  various  revolutions  of  progressive  nature  are 
accomplished,  the  whole  human  race  shall  once  more 
issue  from  their  graves  ;  some  to  immortal  felicity, 
from  the  actual  perception  and  enjoyment  of  their 
Creator^s  presence^  others  to  everlasting  shame  and 
misery. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  all  who  profess  to 
believe  the  Christian  system,  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
troth  of  everlasting  misery.  They  conceive  it  impos* 
sible  that  a  good  and  merciful  being  could  create  in- 
numerable intelligences  with  a  view  to  make  them 
eternally  wretched,  else  they  apprehend  that  existence 
would  be  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing  y  and  that  although 
man,  by  being  created  free,  becomes  amenable  to  God 
for  his  conduct,  yet  they  contend  that  this  God  must 
have  seen  from  eternity  what  use  man  would  make  of 
his  free  agency,  and  have  devised  the  most  eflfectual 
means  for  counteracting  the  evils  resulting  from  moral 
depravity,  and  resolved  to  bring  final  and  eternal 
good  out  of  all  the  evil  which  now  does,  or  which  in 
future  may  exist.  Finallvs  they  deny  that  any  epithet 
applied  tq  the  miseries  of  a  future  state  denotes  dura- 
tion without  end,  and  they  assert  that  all  the  judge- 
ments inflicted  on  nations  and  individuals  here  upon 
earth,  are  manifestly  the  chastisements  of  a  father  for 
the  recovery  of  delinquents,  in  which  light  they  also 
consider  the  punishments  to  be  inflicted  in  the  world 
to  come.  It  is  our  province  to  give  a  candid  statement 
of  both  sides  of  a  question,  leaving  it  to  our  readers  to 
form  a  judgment  for  themselves. 

The  two  grand  principles  of  action,  according  to 
the  Christian,  are.  The  love  of  God,  which  is  the  sove- 
reign  passion  in  every  perfect  mind )  and  the  love  of 
man,  which  regulates  our  actions  ac*.ording  to  the  va- 
rious relations  in  which  we  stand,  whether  to  commu- 
nities or  individuals.  This  sacred  connection  can  ne- 
ver be  totally  extinguished  by  any  temporary  injury. 
It  ought  to  subsist  in  some  degree  even  amongst  ene- 
mies. It  requires  that  we  should  pardon  the  offences 
of  others,  as  we  expect  pardon  for  our  own  \  and  that 
we  should  no  farther  resist  evil  than  is  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  pci*sonal  rights  and  social  happiness. 


Christian 
morality. 


It  dictates  every  relative  and  reciprocal  doty  between  ChritUa- 
parents  and  children,  masters  and  servants,  governors      nity* 
and  subjects,  friends  and  friends,  men  and  men.     Nor  " "    •      ' 
does  it  merely  enjoin  the  observation  of  equity,  but 
likewise  inspires  the  most  sublime  and  extensive  cha- 
rity, a  boundless  and  disinterested  effusion  of  tenderness 
for  the  whole  species,  which  feels  their  distress  and  ope- 
rates fur  their  relief  and  improvement.    These  celestial 
dispositions,  and  the  different  duties  which  are  their 
natural  exertions,  are  the  various  gradations  by  which 
the  Christian  hopes  to  attain  the  perfection  of  his  na- 
ture and  the  most  exquisite  happiness  of  which  it  is 
susceptible;  |^ 

Such  are   the  speculative,  and  such  the  practical  Thia  ijrs- 
principles  of  Christianity.     From  the  former,  its  vo-^^***c<^' 
taries  contend,  that  the  origin,  economy,  and  i^^o1u-^^t'^5~^ 
tions  of  intelligent  nature  alone  can  be  ntionally  ex-,Qpef]or|J| 
plained.      From  the  latter  they  assert,  that  the  na-theezceU 
ture  of  man,  whether  considered  in  its  individual  orlenceofiu 
social  capacity,  can  alone  be  conducted  to  its  highest 'V^^'^  ^^ 
perfection  and  happiness.  '    With  the  determined  A-^^^J^J^-^, 
theists  they  scarcely  deign  to  expostulate.     For,  ac- reality,  to 
cording  to  them,   philosophers  who  can   dedaoe  the  all  othen. 
origin  and  constitution  of  things  from  casual  rencoun- 
ters or  mechanical  necessity,  are  capable  of  deducing 
any  conclusion  from  any  premises.     Nor  can  a  more 
glaring  instance  of  absurdity  be  produced,;  than  the 
idea  of  a  contingent  or  self-originated  oniverse.   When 
Deists  and  other  sectarians  upbraid  them  with  myste- 
rious or  incompatible  principles,  they  without  hesita^ 
tion  remit  such  cavillers  to  the  creed  of  natural  re- 
ligion.    They  demand  why  any  reasoner  should   re- 
fuse to  believe  three  distinct  substances  in  one  indivi- 
sible essence,  who  admits  that  a  being  may  he  omni- 
present without  extension  j    or  that   he   can    impress 
motion  upon  other  things,  whilst  he  himself  is  neces- 
sarily immoveable.     They  ask  the  sage,  why  it  should 
be  thought  more  extraordinary,  that  the  Son  of  God 
should  be  sent  to  this  world,  that  he  should  unite  the 
human  nature  to  his  own,  that  be  should  suffer  and  die 
for  the  relief  of  his  degenerate  creatures,  than  that  an 
existence  whose  felicity  is  eternal,  inherent,  and  in- 
finite, should  have  any  motive  for  creating  beings  ex- 
terior to  himself?  Is  it  not,  says  the  Christian,  equal- 
ly worthy  of  the  divine  interposition  to  restore  order 
and  happiness  where  they  are  lost,  as  to  communicate 
them  where  they  never  have  been  f    Is   not  infinite 
goodness  equally  conspicuous  in  relieving  misery  as  in 
diffusing  happiness  ?    Is  not  the  existence  of  what  we 
call  evil  in  the  world,  under  the  tuition  of  an  infinite- 
ly perfect  Being,  as  inscrutable  as  the  means  exhibited 
by  Christianity  for  its  abolition  ?     Vicarious  punish- 
ment, imputed  guilt  and  rigliteouenesii,  merit  or  de- 
merit transferredi  are  certainly  not  less  reconcileable" 
to  human  reason,  i  pri6n\  than  the  existence  of  vice 
and  punishment  in  the  productions  of  infinite  wisdom, 
power,   and   goodness  :    particularly  when   it  is  con- 
sidered, that  the  virtues  exerted  and  displayed  by  a 
perfect  Being  in  a  state  of  humiliation  and  suffering, 
must  be  meritorious,  and  may  therefore  be  rewarded 
by  the  restored  felicity  of  inferior  creatures  in  propor- 
tion to  their  glory  and  excellence  ;  and  that  snch  me- 
rit may  apply  the  blessings  which  it  has  deserved,  in 
whatever  manner,  in  whatever  degree,  and  to  whom- 
soever it  pleases,  without  being  under  any  necessity  to 
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Tiol»Ce  tfat  freedom  of  moral  agents^  in  recalling  them 
to  the  paths  of  virtue  and  bappioeM  by  a  mechanical 
and  irreaistible  force. 

It  will  be  granted  to  philosophy  by  the  Christian! 
H^^^lQ^that  as  no  theory  of  mechaoical  nature  can  be  formed 
■kie,  and    Without  presupposing  sacred  and  established  laws,  from 
periupt  sf  whieh    Ao  ought  rarely  if  ever  to  deviate,  so  in  fact 
•he  tcnaoioasly  parsues  these  general  institutions,  and 
from  their  constant  observance  result  the  order  and 
regularity  of  things*     But  he  cannot  admit,  that  the 
important  ends  of  moral  and  intellectual  imprdvement 
may  be  uniformly  obtained  by  the  ssune  means.     He 
aflurma,  that  if  the  hand  of  God  should  either  remain 
always  entirely  invisible,  or  at  least  only  perceptible 
in  the  operation  of  second  causes,   intelligent  beings 
would  be  apt  in  the  course  of  time  to  resolve  the  inter- 
posttionft  of  Deity  into  the  general  laws  of  mechanism  ; 
to  forget  his  oonaexion  with  nature,  and  consequently 
their  dependence  upon  him.     Hence,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  comnion  sense,  and  to  the  unanimous  voice 
of  ewery  i«ligioQ  in  every  age  or  clime,  for  the  pur- 
peees  of  wii^om  aud  benevolesce,  God  may  not  only 
conlroul^  but  has  actually  oontrouled,   the  common 
ev/LTWt  and  general  operations  of  nature*     80  that,  as  in 
the  material  world  the  law  ofcotu^  and  e^^<  is  general- 
ly suid  scrupulously  observed  for  the  purposes  of  natu- 
ral  iubetsteBce  and  accommodation :    thus  suspenses 
and  changes  of  that  universal  law  are  equally  necessary 
for  the  advancement  of  moral  and  intellectual  perfec- 
tion. 
CMrtLoi-      ^^  ^  disciple  of  Jesus  not  only  contends,  that  no 
tyaot  onlyayatem  of  religion  has  ever  yet  been  exhibited  so  eou- 
tiplAiit     siateut  with  itself,  so  congruous  to  philosophy  and  the 
^  P^"*"^  common  sense  of  mankind,  as  Christianity  ^  he  like- 
^^^i^   wise  avers  that  it  is  infinitely  more  productive  of  real 
ikvie.    <L*d  seasible  consolation    than  any  other  religious  or 
riatfbo.  philosophical  tenets,  which  hate  ever  entered  into  the 
soul,  or  been  applied  to  the  heart  of  man.     For  what 
is  death  to  that  mind  which  considers  eternity  as  the 
career  of  its  existence  ?  What  are  the  frowns  of  for- 
tune to  him  who  claims  an  eternal  world  as  his  inhe- 
ritance?    What  is  the  loss  of  friends  to  that  heart 
which  feels,  with  nK>re  than  natural  conviction,  that 
it  shall  quickly  rejoin  them  in  a  more  tender,  intimate, 
and  permanent  intercourse  than  any  of  which  the  pre- 
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life  is  susceptible  ?  What  are  the  fluctuations  and 
viossaitodes  of  external  things  to  a  mind  which  strongly 
and  uniformly  anticipates  a  state  of  endless  and  immu- 
table felicity?  What  are  mortifications,  disappoint- 
neuts,  and  insults,  to  a  spirit  which  is  conscious  of  be- 
ing the  original  offspring  and  adopted  child  of  God  j 
which  knows  that  its  omnipotent  Father  will,  in  pro- 
per time,  effectually  assert  the  dignity  and  privileges 
of  lis  nature  ?  In  a  word,  as  earth  is  but  a  speck  of 
creation,  as  time  is  not  an  instant  in  proportion  to 
eternity,  such  are  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the  Chri- 
stian in  comparison  of  every  sublunary  misfortune  or 
diflkolty.  It  is  therefore,  in  his  judgment,  the  eternal 
wonder  of  angels,  and  indelible  opprobrium  of  man, 
that  a  religion  so  worthy  of  God,  so  suitable  to  the 
feune  and  circumstances  of  oor  nature,  so  consonant 
to  all  the  dictates  of  reason,  so  firiendly  to  the  dignity 
and  improvement  of  intelligent  beings,  pregnant  with 
genuine  oomfort  and  delight,  should  bo  rejected  and 
despi^    Were  these  a  poMibility  of  anspcnae  or  hasi- 


tation  between  this  and  any  other  religion  extant,  he  Christk- 
could  freely  trust  the  determination  of  a  question  so      nitj. 
important  to  the  candid  decision  of  real  virtue  and  im*        » 
partial  philosophy. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  utmost  extent  of  human 
investigation  and  research  into  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
life,  reached  no  ftrther  than  splendid  conjecture  before 
the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  at  which  period  life 
and  immortality  were  clearly  brought  to  light.  It  is 
therefiire  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  deist  sliould 
not  perceive  the  wonderful  superiority  of  the  Christian 
over  every  other  svstem,  if  it  had  nothing  else  to  boast 
of  but  this  siofcle  doctrine,  so  pregnant  with  unalloyed 
felicity.  If  Christianity  be  false,  the  believer  of  it 
has  nothing  to  lose,  since  it  inculcates  a  mode  of  con- 
duct which  most  ever  be  amiable  in  the  eye  of  infinite 
goodness  ^  but  if  it  be  true,  he  has  every  thing  to  gain  : 
while  upon  this  hypothesis  the  deist  has  every  thing  to 
lose  and  nothing  to  gaiq.  This  is  a  momentous  con- 
sideration, and  that  man  most  be  truly  infatuated  who 
can  treat  such  an  idea  with  contempt.  18 

Mr  Gibbon,  in  his  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  ^^  ^^ 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  mentions  five  secondary  causes  ^j^J^||[['^0 
to  which  he  thinks  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  pnTc,  that 
and  all  the  remarkable  circumstances  which  attended  tke  propa- 
it,  may  with  good  reason  be  ascribed.     He  seems  to  g*tioa  eff 
insinuate,  that  Divine  Providence  did  not  act  in  n  no-f^^^^^, 
gular  or  extraordinary  manner  in   disseminating  theiB^tooi^a." 
religion  of  Jesus  through  the  world  \  and  that,  if  every  mi  fron 
other  argument  which  has  been  adduced  to  prove  the  the  opeia- 
sacred  authority  of  thin  religion  can  be  parried  or  re-^??  ?^ 
futed,  nothing  can  he  deduced  from  this  source  to  pre-  anniments 
vent  it  from  sharing  the  same  fate  with  other  systems  cma  be  de- 
of  superstition.     The  causes  of  its  propagation  were  in  daced  in 
his  opinion  founded  on  the  principles  of  human  nature  I'^^'l'^ 
and  the  circumstances  of  society.    If  we  ascribe  not^iT^^ 
the  propagation  of  Mahometism,   or  of  the  doctrines 
of  Zerdust,  to  an  extraordinary  interposition  of  Divine 
Providence,  operating  by  an  unperceived  influence  on 
the  dispositions  of  the  human  heart,  and  controuling 
and  confounding  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  }  neither 
can  we,  upon  any  reasonable  grounds,  refer  the  promul- 
gation of  Christianity  to  such  an  interposition.  i^ 

The  secondary  causes  to  which  he  ascribes  these  ef-  Tie  eao. 
fects  are,  i.  The  inflexible  and  iutolerant  seal  of  the^s. 
Christians  ^  derived  from  the  Jewish  religion,  but  pu- 
rified from  the  narrow  and  unsocial  spirit  which,  in- 
stead of  inviting,  deterred  the  Gentiles  from  embracing 
the  law  of  Moses,  a.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  im- 
proved by  every  additional  circumstance  which  conld 
give  weight  and  efficacy  to  that  important  truth. 
3.  The  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to  the  primitive 
church.  4*  The  pure  and  austere  morals  of  the  Chri- 
stians. 5.  The  onion  and  discipline  of  the  Christina 
republic,  which  gradually  formed  an  independent  and 
increasing  state  in  the  heart  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  examination  of  Mr  Gibbon's 
causes  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  enumerated, 
wo  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  we  cannot  perceive  the 
propriety  of  denominating  some  of  these  ucomdaru 
causes,  since  the  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to  the  pri- 
mitive church,  if  they  were  real,  must  have  constituted 
a  primary  cause,  and  if  fallacious,  conld  have  hnen  no 
cause  at  ail,  if  not  of  its  complete  subversion.  As  Jit- 
tlo  can  we  conceive  how  sodi  an  elegant  and  Icnnied 
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Cfiriitia-  AUtbor  coald  imagine  a  zeal  strictly  aod  properly  in- 
flexible and  intoleranti  as  qaalified  to  produce  any 
other  effect  than  the  deatniction  of  the  system  which 
they  are  allowed  to  have  been  anxious  to  promote. 
But  onr  sentiment  of  these  causes  assigned  by  Mr  Gib- 
bon will  be  more  folly  developed  as  we  proceed  in  onr 
candid  and  impartial  examination  of  them. 

'  In  pointing  oot  the  connexion  between  the  first  of 
these  caases  and  the  effects  which  he  represents  as  ari- 
sing from  it,  this  learned  and  ingenious  writer  observes, 
that  the  religion  of  the  Jews  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  intended  to  be  propagated  among  the  Heathens, 
and  that  the  conversion  of  proselytes  was  rather  acci- 
dental than  consistent  with  the  purport  of  the  general 
spirit  of  the  institutions  of  Judaism.  The  Jews  were, 
of  consequence,  studious  to  preserve  themselves  a  pecu- 
liar people.  Their  zeal  for  their  own  religion  was  in- 
tolerant, narrow,  and  unsocial. 

In  Christianity,  when  it  made  its  appearance  in  the 
world,  all  the  better  part  of  the  predominant  spirit  of 
Judaism  was  retained  \  but  whatever  might  have  a  ten- 
dency to  conBne  its  in6uence  within  narrow  limits  was 
laid  aside.  Christians  were  to  maintain  the  doctrines 
and  adhere  to  the  constitutions  of  their  religion  with 
sacred  fidelity.  They  were  not  to  violate  their  alle- 
giance to  Jesus  by  entertaining  or  professing  any  reve- 
rence for  Jupiter  or  any  other  of  the  Heathen  deities  \ 
it  was  not  even  necessary  for  them  to  comply  with  the 
positive  and  ceremonial  institutions  of  the  law  of  Mo- 
tes,—although  these  were  acknowledged  to  have  been 
of  divine  origin.  The  zeal,  therefore,  which  their  reli- 
gion inculcated,  was  inflexible.  It  was  even  intolerant : 
for  they  were  not  to  content  themselves  with  profess- 
ing Christianity  and  conforming  to  its  laws  j  they  were 
to  labour  with  unremitting  assiduity,  and  to  expose 
themselves  to  every  difficulty  and  every  danger,  in 
converting  others  to  the  same  faith. 

But  the  same  circumstances  which  rendered  it  thus 
intolerant,  communicated  to  it  a  nsore  liberal  and  a 
less  unsocial  spirit  than  that  of  Judaism.  The  religion 
of  the  Jews  was  intended  only  for  the  few  tribes  \  Chri- 
stianity was  to  become  a  catholic  religion }  its  advan- 
tages were  to  be  offered  to  all  mankind. 

All  the  different  sects  which  arose  among  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  uniformly  maintained  the  same  zeal 
for  the  propagation  of  thtir  own  religion,  and  the  same 
abhorrence  for  every  other.  The  orthodox,  the  £bi- 
onites,  the  Gnostics,  were  all  equally  animated  with 
the  same  exclusive  zeal,  and  the  same  abhorrence  of 
idolatry,  which  had  distinguished  the  Jews  from  other 
nations. 

Such  is  the  general  purport  of  what  Mr  Gibbon  ad- 
tiona  in  an- vances  concerning  the  influence  of  the  first  of  those  se- 
twcr.  condary  causes  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity.     It 

would  be  nncandid  to  deny,  that  bis  statement  of  facts 
appears  to  be,  in  this  instance,  almost  fair,  and  his  de- 
ductions tolerably  logical.  The  first  Christians  were 
remarkable  for  their  detestation  of  idolatry,  and  for 
the  generous  disinterested  zeal  with  which  they  labour- 
ed to  convert  othera  to  the  same  faith.  The  first  of 
these  principles,  no  doubt,  contribnted  to  maintain  the 
dignity  and  purity  of  Christianity  \  and  the  second 
to  disseminate  it  through  the  world.  But  the  facts 
which  he  relates  are  scarce  consistent  throughout.  He 
scens  to  represent  the  zeal  of  the  first  Chxutiaos  as  so 
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faot  and  intolerant,  that  tbey  coold  have  no  social  in-  Chmti 
tercoune  with  those  who  still  adhered  to  the  worship  of  aity. 
Heathen  deities.  In  this  case,  bow  could  they  propa- '  "  »  ' 
gate  their  religion?  Nay,  we  may  even  ask,  How 
could  they  live  P  If  tbey  could  not  mingle  with  the 
Heathens  in  the  transactions  either  of  peace  or  war  \ 
nor  witness  the  marriage  or  the  funeral  of  the  dearest 
friend,  if  a  heathen  \  nor  practise  the  elegant  arts  of 
music,  painting,  eloquence,  or  poetry ;  nor  venture  to 
use  freely  in  conversation  the  language  of  Greece  or  of 
Rome ;— it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  opportunities  they 
coold  have  of  disseminating  their  religious  sentiments. 
If,  in  such  circumstances,  and  observing  rigidly  such 
a  tenor  of  conduct,  they  were  yet  able  to  propagate 
their  religion  with  such  amazing  success  as  they  are 
said  to  have  done  ;  they  must  sorely  either  have  prac- 
tised some  wondrous  arts  unknown  to  us,  or  have 
been  assisted  by  the  supernatural  operation  of  divino 
power. 

But  all  the  historical  records  of  that  period,  whether 
sacred  or  profane,  concur  to  prove,  that  the  primitive 
Christians  in  general  did  not  retire  with  such  religieos 
horror  from  all  intercourse  with  the  Heathens.  They 
refused  not  to  serve  in  the  armies  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire :  they  appealed  to  Heathen  magistrates,  and  sub- 
mitted respectfully  to  their  decision  j  the  bosband  was 
often  a  Heathen,  and  the  wife  a  Christian  \  or,  again, 
the  husband  a  Christian,  and  the  wife  a  Heathen. 
These  are  facts  so  universally  known  and  bdieved,  that 
we  need  not  quote  authorities  in  proof  of  them. 

This  respectable  writer  appears  therefore  not  to 
have  stated  the  facts  which  he  produces  under  this  head 
with  sufficient  ingenuonsness  \  and  he  has  taken  care  to 
exaggerate  and  improve  those  which  he  thinks  nseful 
to  his  purpose  with  all  the  dazzling  and  delusive  oolours 
of  eloquence.  But  had  the  zeal  of  the  first  Christians 
been  so  intolerant  as  he  represents  it,  it  must  have 
been  highly  unfiivoorable  to  the  propagation  of  their 
religion  :  all  their  wishes  to  make  converts  would,  in 
that  case,  have  been  counteracted  by  their  unwilling- 
ness to  mix  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  with 
those  who  were  to  be  converted.  Their  zeal  and  the 
liberal  spirit  of  their  religion,  were  indeed  secondary 
causes  which  contributed  to  its  propaffation :  but  their 
zeal  was  by  no  means  so  ridiculously  intolerant  as  this 
writer  would  have  us  believe  j  if  it  had,  it  roust  have 
produced  effects  directly,  opposite  to  those  which  he 
ascribes  to  it. 

In  illustrating  the  influence  of  the  second  of  these  se-  ^00,^ 
condary  causes  to  which  he  ascribes  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  Mr  Gibbon  displays  no  less  ingenuity  than 
in  tracing  the  nature  and  the  effects  of  the  first.  The 
doctrine  of  a  future  life,  improved  by  every  additional 
civcumstance  which  can  give  weight  and  efficacy  to  that 
important  trutli,  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
Christian  system  ;  and  it  is  a  doctrine  highly  flattering 
to  the  natural  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  hnman  heart* 

Though  the  Heathen  philosophers  were  not  unac- 
quainted with  this  doctrine ;  yet  to  them  the  spirito- 
ality  of  the  human  soul,  its  capacity  of  existence  in  a 
separate  state  from  the  body,  its  immortality,  and  its 
prospect  of  lasting  happiness  in  a  future  lifip,  rather 
appeared  things  possible  and  desirable,  than  troths 
fully  established  upon  solid  grounds.  These  doctrines, 
Mr  Gibbon  would  persuade  US|  bad  no  influance  on 
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ChriitiB.  Ac  moral  sentiments  and  general  condoct  of  the  Hea- 
■ity.  tbeos.  £ven  the  pbilosopbers  who  amused  themselves 
with  displaying  their  eloquence  and  ingenuity  on  those 
splendid  themes,  did  not  allow  them  to  influence  the 
tenor  of  their  lives.  The  great  body  of  the  people, 
who  were  occupied  in  pursuits  very  different  from  the 
speculations  of  philosophy,  and  were  unacquainted  with, 
the  questions  discussed  in  the  schools,  were  scarce  ever 
at  pains  to  reflect  whether  they  consisted  of  a  material 
and  a  spiritual  part,  or  whetlier  their  existence  was  to 
be  prolonged  beyond  the  term  of  the  present  life  5  and 
tbey  could  not  regulate  their  lives  by  principles  which 
they  did  not  know. 

In  the  popular  superstition  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  not  omitted. 
Mankind  were  not  only  flattered  with  the  hopes  of 
continuing  to  exist  beyond  the  term  of  the  present 
life  $  Hut  diiferent  conditions  of  existence  were  promi- 
sed or  threatened,  in  which  retributions  for  their  con- 
doct in  human  life  were  to  be  enjoyed  or  suffered. 
Some  were  exalted  to  heaven,  and  associated  with  the 
gods;  others  were  rewarded  with  less  illustrious  ho- 
nours, and  a  more  moderate  state  of  happiness,  in 
Elysium;  and  those,  again,  who  by  their  condoct  in 
life  had  not  merited  rewards,  but  punishments,  were 
consigned  to  Tartarus.  Such  were  the  ideas  of  a  fu- 
ture state  which  made  a  part  of  the  popular  supersti- 
tion of  the.  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  they  produced 
only  a  very  faint  impression  on  the  minds  of  those 
among  whom  they  prevailed.  They  were  not  truths 
supported  by  evidence  ;  they  were  not  even  plausible  ; 
thrj  were  a  tissue  of  absurdities.  They  had  not  there- 
fore a^roore  powerful  influence  on  the  morals,  than 
the  more  refined  speculations  of  the  philosophers. 

Even  the  Jews,  whose  religion  and  legislature  were 
oommnnicated  from  heaven,  were  in  general,  till  with- 
ia  a  very  short  time  before  the  propagation  of  the  go- 
spel, as  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  a 
fotore  state  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  This  doctrine 
made  no  part  of  the  law  of  Moses.  It  is  but  darkly 
and  doobtfolly  insinuated  through  the  other  parts  of 
tbe  Old  Testament.  Those  among  the  Jews  who 
treated  tbe  sacred  Scriptures  with  the  highest  reve- 
rence, always  denied  that  such  a  doctrine  could  be  de- 
duced from  any  thing  which  these  taught ;  and  main- 
tained that  death  is  the  final  dissolution  of  roan. 

The  rude  tribes  who  inhabited  ancient  Gaul,  and 
some  other  nations  not  more  civilized  than  they,  en- 
tertained ideas  of  a  future  life,  much  clearer  than 
those  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  or  the  Jews. 

Christianity,  however,  explained  and  inculcated  the 
troth  of  this  doctrine  in  all  its  splendour,  and  all  its 
dignity.  It  exhibited  an  alluring,  yet  not  absurd,  view 
of  the  happiness  of  a  future  life.  It  conferred  new  hor- 
rors on  the  place  of  punishment,  and  added  new  seve- 
rity to  the  tortures  to  be  inflicted,  in  another  world. 
The  authority  on  which  it  taught  those  doctrines,  and 
displayed  these  views,  was  such  as  to  silence  inquiry  and 
doubt,  and  to  command  implicit  belief.  What  added 
to  tbe  tnfluenee  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  ex- 
istence, thus  explained  and  inculcated,  was,  that  the 
first  Christians  confidently  prophesied  and  sincerely 
believed  that  the  end  of  tbe  world,  the  consummation  of 
all  things,  was  fast  approaching,  and  that  the  genera-  . 
tisB  then    present  should   live  to  witnoss    that  awfol 
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event.  Another  orcnmstance  which  contributed  to  Chriitia- 
render  the  same  doctrine  so  favourable  to  the  propaga*-  nity. 
tion  of  Christianity  was  that  the  first  Christians  dealt 
damnation  without  remorse,  and  almost  without  making 
any  exceptions,  on  all  who  died  in  the*  belief  of  the 
absurdities  of  Heathen  superstition.  Thus  taught,  and 
improved  with  these  additional  and  ^  heightened  cir* 
cumstances,  this  doctrine,  partly  by  presenting  allur* 
ing  prospects  and  exciting  pleasing  hopes,  partlv  by 
working  upon  tbe  fears  of  the  human  heart  with  re- 
presentations of  terror,  operated  in  the  most  powerful 
manner  in  extending  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
faith.  15 

Here,  too,  facts  are  rather  exaggerated,  and  theObt^rra. 
inferences  scarce  fairly  deduced.  It  must  be  confessed  ^o**"  ■■  •■• 
that  the  speculations  of  the  Heathen  philosophers  did '^^'^' 
not  fully  and  undeniably  establish  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  human  soul ;  nor  cau  we  presume  to 
assert,  in  contradiction  to  Mr  Gibbon,  that  their  argu-* 
ments  could  imprest  such  a  conviction  of  this  truth  as 
might  influence  in  a  very  strong  degree  the  moral  sen- 
timents and  conduct.  They  most,  however,  have  pro- 
duced some  influence  ^on  these*  Some  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious among  the  Heathen  philosophers  appear  to 
have  been  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  of  the 
souPs  immortality,  and  of  a  future  state  of  retribution, 
that  their  general  conduct  was  constantly  and  in  a  high 
degree  influenced  by  that  belief.  Plato  and  Socrates 
are  eminent  and  well  known  instances.  And  if,  in 
such  instances  as  these,  the  belief  of  these  truths  pro- 
duced such  conspicuous  effects,  it  might  be  fairly  in- 
ferred, though  we  had  no  further  evidence,  that  those 
characters  were  far  from  being  singular  in  this  respect. 
It  is  a  truth  acknowledged  as  unquestionable  in  the  hi- 
story of  arts  and  sciences,  that  wherever  any  one  per- 
son has  cultivated  these  with  extraordinary  success, 
some  among  his  contemporaries  will  always  be  found 
to  have  rivalled  his  excellence,  and  a  number  of  them 
to  have  been  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits.  On  this 
occasion  we  may  venture,  without  hesitation,  to  reason 
upon  the  same  principles.  When  the  belief  of  tbe  im- 
mortality of  the  human  soul  produced  such  illustrious 
patterns  of  virtue  as  a  Plato  and  a  Socrates,  it  must 
certainly  have  influenced  the  moral  sentiments  and  con- 
duct of  many  others,  although  in  an  inferior  degree^ 
We  speculate,  we  doubt,  concerning  the  truth  of  ma- 
ny doctrines  of  Christianity ;  many  who  profess  that 
they  believe  them,  make  this  profession  only  because 
they  have  never  considered  seriously  whether  they  be 
true  or  false.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  these  truths 
still  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  sentiments  and 
manners  of  society  in  general.  Thus,  also,  it  appears 
that  the  doctrines  of  ancient  philosophy  concerning  a 
future  life,  and  even  the  notions  concerning  Olympus, 
Elysium,  and  Tartarus,  which  made  a  part  of  the  -  po- 
pular superstition,  did  produce  a  certain  influence  on 
the  sentiments  and  manners  of  tbe  Heathens  in  gene- 
ral. That  influence  was  often  indeed  inconsiderable, 
and  not  always  happy  ;  but  still  it  was  somewhat 
greater  than  Mr  Gibbon  seems  willing  to  allow.  Chri- 
stians have  been  sometimes  at  pains  to  exaggerate  the 
absurdities  of  Pagan  superstition,  in  order  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  Christianity  might  acquire  new  value  from 
being  contrasted  with  iL  Here  we  find  one  who*  is  ra- 
ther dispoeed  to  be  tbe  enemy  of  Christianity,  display- 
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Ckriitlft.  ingi  and  tven  txa^geratingy  thoso  afoaritties  for  a  very 
nity^      di&rent  ^rpose.     But  the  truth  may  be  safely  admic- 
•         ted  J  It  is  only  wbea  exaggerated  that  it  can  serve  any 
purpose  totmical  to  the  sacred  authority  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion.    Mr  Qibbon  certainly  represents  the  religious 
doctrine  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  in  respect  to  the  im mor- 
tality of  the  human  soul  and  a  future  state,  in  too  fa- 
vmirable  a  lighf.     It  is  only  because  the  whole  system 
of  su{)erstition  which  prevailed  among  the  barbarians 
is  so  imperfectly  known,  that  it  has  been  imagined  to 
consist  of  more  sublime  doctrines  than  those  of  the 
popular  superstition  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans.     The 
-    evidence  which  Mr  Gibbon  adduces  in  proof  of  what 
he  asserts  concerning  these  opinions   of  the   ancient 
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an  wndue  vakie ;  yet  tiwy  appear  to  bsve  been  consi-  cbrittli 
dered  as  the  nciost  orthodox  of  the  diffeteat  sects  which  nity. 
prevailed  among  the  Jews  :  the  Sadducees  were  raUier 
regarded  as  innovators. 

But  though  we  are  of  opinion,  that  this  nigemoas 
writer  allows  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
philosophers,  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  human 
soul,  as  well  as  the  notices  conceiniog  a  future  state, 
which  made  a  part  of  the  popular  superstitions  of  those 
nations,  less  influence  on  the  moral  sentiments  and  con* 
duct  of  mankind  than  what  they  really  exerted  j  thonyh 
we  cannot  agree  with  him  in  allowing  the  ideas  of  me 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  of  a  future  state,  which 
were  entertained  by  the  Gauls  and  some  other  rude 


Gauls,  is  partial,  and  far  from  satisfactory.     They  did    nations,  to  have  been  mueh  superior  in  their  nature,  or 


indeed  assert  and  believe  the  soul  to  be  immortal  ^  but 
thid  doctrine  was  blended  among  a  number  of  .absurdi- 
ties much  grosser  than  those  which  characterize  the 
popular  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  lat- 
ter was  the  superstition  of  a  civilized  people,  among 
whom  reason  was  unfolded  and  improved  by  cultiva- 
tion, and  whose  manners  were  polished  and  liberal  'j  tbe 
former  was  that  of  barbarians,  among  whom  reason  was, 
as  it  were,  in  its  infancy,  and  who  were  strangers  to 
the  improvements  of  civilization.  When  hasty  obser- 
vers found  that  those  barbarians  were  not  absolutely 
strangers  to  the  idea  of  immorality,  they  were  moved 
to  undue  admiration  ;  their  surprise  at  finding  what 
they  had  not  expected,  confounded  their  understanding, 
and  led  them  to  misconceive  and  misrepresent.  What 
we  ought  to  ascribe  to  the  savage  ferocity  of  the  cha- 
racter of  those  rude  tribes,  has  been  attributed  by  mis- 
take to  the  influence  of  their  belief  of  a  futme  state. 
In  the  law  of  Moses,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  this 


much  happier  in  their  influence,  tlian  those  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  though,  in  conse^ence  of 
reading  the  Old  Testament,  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  the  Jews  knew  somewhat  more  concerning  the  im- 
mortality of  the  human  soul,  and  concerning  the  fii* 
tore  state  in  which  human  beings  are  destined  to  exist, 
than  Mr  Gibbon  represents  them  to  have  known  :  yet 
still  we  are  very  sensible,  and  very  well  pleased  to  ad- 
mit, that  **  life  and  immortality  were  brought  to  light 
through  the  gospel.** 

The  doctrine  of  a  fature  life,  as  it  was  preached  by 
the  first  Christians,  was  established  on  a  more  solid  b»* 
sis  than  that  on  which  it  bad  been  befera  maintained  } 
was  freed  from  every  absurdity  ^  and  was,  in  short,  so 
much  Improved,  that  its  influence,  which,  as  it  was 
explained  by  Heathen  poets  and  philosophers,  must  he 
confessed  to  have  been  in  many  iostanoes  doubtful,  now 
became  favoarable  only  to  the  interests  of  piety  and 
virtue,  and  to  them  in  a  very  high  degree.     It  na- 


doctrine  is   not  particularly  explained  nor  earnestly     doubtedly  contributed  to  the  successful  propagation  of 


inculcated.  The  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses,  &c.  has  founded  upon  this  fact  an  ingenious 
theory,  which  we  shall  elsewhere  have  occasion  to 
examine.  The  reasons  why  this  doctrine  was  not 
more  fully  explained  to  the  Jews,  we  cannot  pretend 
to  assign,  at  l^asc  in  this  place ;  yet  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  it  was  more  generally  known  among 
the  Jews  than  Mr  Gibbon  and  the  author  of  the  Di- 
vine Legation  are  willipg  to  allow.  Though  it  be 
not  strongly  inculcated  in  their  code  of  laws^  yet  there 
is  some  reason  to  think  that  it  was  known  and  general- 
ly prevalent  among  them  long  before  the  Babjionish 
captivity  ^  even  in  different  passages  in  the  writings  of 
Moses,  it  is  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  an  unequivocal 
manner.  Ip  the  history  of  the  patriarchs,  it  appears 
that  this  doctrine  was  known  to  them;  it  appears  to 
have  had  a  strong  influence  on  tbe  mind  of  Moses 
himself.  Was  David,  was  Solomon,  a  stranger  to  this 
doctrine  ?  We  cannot  here  descend  to  very  minute 
particulars  *,  but  surely  all  the  efforts  of  ingenuity  must 
be  insufficient  to  torture  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament,  so  as  to  prove  that  they  contain  no- 
thing concerning  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  any- 
where but  in  the  writings  of  the  later  prophets,  and 
that  even  in  these  it  is  only  darkly  insinuated.  Were 
the  Jews,  in  tbe  earlier  part  of  their  history,  so  totally 
secluded  from  all  intercourse  with  other  nations,  that  a 
doctrine  of  so  much  importance,  more  or  less  known 
to  all  around,  could  not  be  communicated  to  them  ? 
The  Pharisees  did  admit  traditionsi  and  set  uppn  them 


Christianity  \  for  it  was  calculated  to  attract  and  pifsase 
both  the  speculating  philosopher  and  the  simple  oaen* 
lightened  votary  of  the  vulgar  superstition.  The  views 
which  it  exhibited  were  distinct ;  and  all  was  plaosibln 
and  rational,  and  demonstrated  by  tbe  fullest  evideifce. 
But  the  happiness  which  it  promised  was  of  a  less  sen- 
sual nature  than  the  enjoyments  which  the  Heathens 
expected  on  Olympus  or  in  £lysium  ^  and  would  there- 
fore appear  less  alluring  to  those  who  were  not  very 
capable  of  refined  ideas,  or  preferred  the  gratifications 
of  the  senses  in  the  present  life  to  every  other  species  of 
good.  If  the  first  Christians  rejoiced  in  the  hope  of 
beholding  all  the  votaries  of  Pagan  idolatry  afllicted 
with  the  torments  of  hell  in  a  future  state,  and  boasted 
of  these  hopes  with  inhuman  exultation,  they  would  in 
all  probability  rather  irritate  than  alarm  those  whom 
they  sought  to  convert  from  that  superstition :  the 
Heathens  would  be  moved  to  regard  f^ith  indignant 
scorn  the  preacher  who  pretended  that  those  whom 
they  venerated  as  gods,  heroes,  and  wise  men,  were 
condemned  to  a  state  of  unspeakable  and  lasting  tor- 
ment. Would  not  every  feeling  of  the  heart  revolt 
against  the  idea,  that  a  parent,  a  child,  a  husband|  a 
wife,  a  friend,  a  lover,  or  a  mistress,  but  lately  lost, 
and  still  lamented,  was  consigned  to  eternal  torments 
for  actions  and  opinions  which  they  had  deemed  highly 
agreeable  to  superior  powers  ? 

We  may  conclude,  then,  with  respect  to  the  in- 
fluence of  this  secondary  cause  in^  nromoting  the  pro-^ 
pagation  of  CbristieDity,  that  tbe  circumstances  of  the 
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Cl.:iUiA.  He&Uien  world  were  less  favouraUe  to  that  iDfluence 
ilian  Mr  Gibbon  pretesda ;  tbat  the  meaas  by  which  be 
represents  the  primilive  Cbristiann,  as  ioi proving  Us 
efficacy,  were  some  of  them  not  employed,  and  others 
rather  likely  to  weaken  than  to  strengthen  it  j  and  that 
therefore  more  is  attributed  to  the  operation  of  this 
cautie  than  it  could  possibly  produce. 

The  third  cauae^  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  pri- 
mitive church,  is  wilh  good  reason  represented  as  ha- 
ving conduced  very  often  to  the  conviction  of  infidels. 
Mr  Gibbon^s  reasonings  under  this  bead  are,  That  na- 
merous  miraculoos  works  of  the  most  extraordinary 
kind  were  ostentatiously  performed  by  the  first  Chri- 
otians :  that,  however,  from  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the 
period  at  which  miraculous  powers  ceased  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  Christian  church,  Und  from  some 
other  circumstances,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  them  to 
iiAve  been  merely  the  pretences  of  imposture  >  but  this 
(to  use  a  phrase  of  his  own)  is  only  darkly  insinuated  : 
and,  lastly,  that  the  Heathens  having  been  happily 
prepared  to  receive  them  as  real  by  the  many  wonders 
nearly  of  a  similar  nature  to  which  they  were  a<?cil8- 
tomed  in  their  former. superstition,  the  miracles  which 
the  first  Christians  employed  to  give  a  sanction  to  their 
doctrines,  contributed  in  the  most  effectual  manner  to 
the  propagation  of  Christianity. 

In  reply  to  what  is  here  advanced,  it  may  be  sug* 

tiou  in  re-gested,  that  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  having  been  performed  by  the  first  Christians 
when  eogaged  in  propagating  their  religion,  as  well 
ms  a  number,  of  others  recorded  by  the  Fathers,  are 
established  as  true,  upon  the  most  indubitable  evidence 
which  human  testimony  can  afford  for  any  fact.  Mr 
HaoMi,  who  was  too  fond  of  employing  his  ingenuity 
in  undermining  troths  generally  received,  has  endea* 
voored  to  prove,  that  no  human  testimony,  however 
strong  and  nnexceptionable,  can  afford  sdfficient  evi- 
dence of  the  reality  of  a  miracle.  But  his  reasonings 
on  this  h^d,  which  once  excited  doubt  and  wonder, 
have  been  since  completely  refuted  ^  and  mankind  still 
continue  to  acknowledge,  that  though  we  are  all  lia- 
ble to  mistakes  and  capable  of  deceit,  yet  human  tes- 
mony  may  afford  the  most  convincing  evidence  of 
the  most  extraordinary  and  even  supernatural  facts. 
The  reader  will  .not  expect  ns  to  enter,  in  this  place, 
into  a  particular  examination  of  the  miracles  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles,  and  the  primitive  church. 
An  inquiry  into  these  will  be  a  capital  object  in  ano- 
ther part  of  this  work  (Tm£OLOGY.)  We  may  here 
consider  it  as  an  undeniable  and  a  generally  acknow- 
ledged fact,  that  ascertain  part  of  those  miracles  were 
real.  Such  as  were  real  undoubtedly  contributed,  in 
a  very,  eminent  manner,  to  the  propagation  ofChrir 
stianity ;  bnt  they  are  not  to  be  ranked  among  the  na- 
tural and  secondary  causes. 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  at  what  period  miracu- 
loos gifta  ceased  to  be  conferred  on  the  members  of  the 
primitive  church  ;  yet  we  may  distinguish,  if  we  take 
pains  to  inquire  with  minote  attention,  at  what  period 
the  evidence  ceases  to  be  satisfactory.  We  can  also,  by 
considering  the  circumstances  of  the  church  through 
the  several  stages  of  its  history,  form  some  judgment 
concerning  the  i^riod  during  which  the  gifts  of  pro* 
phesyingf  and  speaking  with  tongoes,  and  woiking  ni- 
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racles,  were  most  necesMry  to  Christians  to  enable  them  Chrifti»- 
to  assert  the  truth  and  dignity  of  their  religion.  niiy. 

The  Heathens  were  no  strangers  to  pretended  mi-  » 
racles  and  prophecies,  and  other  seeming  interpositions 
of  superior  beings  disturbing  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  and  of  human  affairs :  but  the  miracles  to  which 
they  were  familiarized  had  been  so  often  detected  to 
be  tricks  of  imposture  or  pretences  of  mad  enthusiasm, 
that,  instead  of  being  prepared  to  witness  or  to  receive 
accounts  of  new  miracles  with  easy  credulity,  they  must 
have  been  in  general  disjmsed  to  view  them  with  jea- 
lousy and  suspicion.  Besides,  the  miracles  to  which 
they  had  been  accnetomed,  and  those  performed  by  the 
apostles  and  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity,  were  di- 
rectly contradictory  ^  and  therefore  the  one  could  receive 
no  assistance  from  the  other. 

Yet  we  must  acknowledge,  notwithstanding  what  we 
have  above  advanced,  that  as  disagreements  with  f)c- 
spect  to  the  principles  and  institutions  of  their  reli- 
gion very  early  arose  among  Christians  \  so  they  like- 
wise sought  to  extend  its  influence,  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, .by  Xhe  use  of  pious  frauds*  Pious  frauds,  too, 
appear  to  have  sometimes  served  the  immediate  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  employed,  though  eventually 
they  have  been  highly  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Christi- 
an it  v. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  Christianity  was  indebted 
to  the  influence  of  miracles  in  a  considerable  degree 
for  its  propagation :  but  that  the  real  miracles  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles,  &c.  were  not  among  the  se^ 
condary  causes  of  its  success :  that  the  Heathens  who 
were  to  be  converted  were  not  very  happily  prepared 
for  receiving  the  miracles  of  the  gospel  with  blind  cre- 
dulity :  that,  as  it  is  possible  to  discern  between  suffi- 
cient and  insufficient  evidence,  so  it  is  not  more  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  between  true  and  false  miracles  j  and, 
lastly,  that  false  miracles  were  soon  employed  by  Chri- 
stians as  engines  to  support  and  propagate  their  reli- 
gion, and  perhaps  not  unsuccessfully  \  but  w^re,  upon 
the  whole,  more  injurious  than  serviceable  to  the  cause 
which  they  were  called  in  to  maintain.  26 


The  Jourt A  of  this  series  of  secondary  causes^  which  Came  IV. 
this  author  thinks  to  have  been  adequate  to  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity,  is  the  virtues  of  the  primitive 
Christians.  These  he  is  willing  to  attribute  to  other 
and  less  generous  motives,  rather  than  to  the  pore  in- 
fluence of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  their' religion. 

The  first  converts  to  Christianity  were  most  of  them 
from  among  the  lowest  and  most  worthless  characters. 
The  wbe,  the  mighty,  and  those  who  were  distinguish- 
ed by  specious  virtues,  were  in  general  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  their  present  circumstances  and  future  pro* 
spects.  People  whose  minds  were  naturally  weak,  no- 
enlightened,  or  oppressed  with  the  sense  of  atjrocious 
guilt,  and  who  were  infamous  or  outcasts  from  society, 
were  eager  to  grasp  at  the  hopes  which  the  gospel  held 
out  to  them. 

When,  after  enlisting  under  the  banner  of  Christ, 
they  began  to  consider  themselves  as  **  bom  again  to 
newness  of  life  j*'  remorse  and  fear,  which  easily  pre- 
vail over  weak  minds  \  selfish  hopes  of  regaining  tht ir 
reputation,  and  attaining  to  the  honours  and  happiness 
of  those  mansions  which  Jeso^  waa  said  to  have  gone  to 
pcepaie  \  with  a  desire  to  raise  the  hoaoor  and  extend 
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Cbrittim.  tba  laflaence  of  (he  society  of  wbicb  they  were  become 
'  ntty.  members :  ail  together  operated  so  powerfully  as  to 
*  ^  '  enable  them  to  display  both  active  and  passive  virtue 
in  a  very  extraordinary  degree.  Their  virtues  did  not 
flow  from  the  purest  and  noblest  source  ;  yet  tbey  at- 
tracted the  notice  and  moved  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind. Of  those  wbo  admired,  some  were  eager  to 
imitate  ^  and,  in  order  to  that,  thought  it  necessary  to 
adopt  the  same  principles  of  iMstton. 

Their  virtues,  too,  were  rather  of  that  species  which 
excite  wonder,  becauae  uncommon,  and  not  of  essen- 
tial utility  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society  ^  than 
of  those  which  are  indispensably  necessary  to  the  exist- 
ence of  social  order,  and  contribute  to  the  ease  and  con- 
venience of  life.  Such  virtues  were  well  calculated  to 
cogage  the  imitation  of  those  who  had  failed  egregions- 
]y  in  the  practice  of  the  more  social  virtues. 

Thus  they  practised  extraordinary,  but  useless  and 
unsocial  virtues,  upon  no  very  generous  motives ;  those 
virtues  drew  upon  them  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  in- 
duced numbers  to  embrace  their  faith. 
ObseiTa.         ^^  must,  however  unwillingly,  declare  that  this  is 
tioBi  in  an-  plainly  an  uncandid  account  of  the  virtues  of  the  pri- 
swcr.  miiive  Christians,  and  the  motives  from  which  they  o- 

riginated.  The. social  virtues  are  strongly  recommend- 
ed through  the  gospel.  No  degi*ee  of  mortification  or 
self-denial,  or  seclusion  from  the  ordinary  business  and 
amusements  of  social  life,  was  required  of  the  early 
converts  to  Christianity  >  save  what  was  indispensably 
necessary  to  wean  them  from  the  ii regular  habits  in 
which  they  had  before  indulged,  and  which  had  ren- 
dered them  nuisances  in  society,  and  to  form  them  to 
new  habits  equally  necessary  to  their  happiness  and 
their  usefulness  in  life.  We  allow  that  they  practised 
virtues  which  in  other  circumstances  would,  however 
splendid,  have  been  unnecessary.  But  in  the  difficult 
circumstances  in  which  the  first  Christians  were  placed, 
the  virtues  which  they  practised  were  in  the  highest 
degree  social.  The  most  prominent  feature  in  their 
character  was,  **  their  continuing  to  entertain  senti- 
ments of  generous  benevolence,  and  to  discharge  scru- 
pulously all  the  social  duties,"  towards  those  who  ex- 
ercised neither  charity  nor  humanity,  and  frequently  not 
even  bare  integrity  and  justice,  in  their  conduct  towards 
'them. 

It  cannot  be  said  with  truth,  that  such  a  proportion 
of  the  primitive  Christians  were  people  whose  charac- 
ters had  been  infamous  and  their  circumstances  despe- 
rate, as  that  the  character  of  the  religion  which  they 
embraced  can  suffer  from  this  circumstance.  Nor  were 
they  only  the  weak  and  illiterate  whom  the  apostles  and 
their  immediate  successors  converted  by  their  preach- 
ing. The  criminal,  to  be  sure,  rejoiced  to  bear  that 
he  might  obtain  absolution  of  his  crimes  \  the  mourner 
was  willing  to  receive  comfort  ^  minds  of  refined  and 
generous  feelings  were  deeply  affected  with  that  good- 
ness which  had  induced  the  Son  of  God  to  submit  to 
the  punishment  due  to  sinners  :  but  the  simplicity,  the 
rationality,  and  the  beauty  of  the  Christian  system,  like- 
wise prevailed  in  nomerou  j  instances  over  the  pride  and 
prejudices  of  the  great  and  the  wise :  in  so  many  in- 
stances, as  are  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  Christian  church 
from  the  aspersions  by  which  it  has  been  represented  as 
being  in  the  first  period  of  its  existence  merely  a  body 
ti  criminals  and  idiots* 


The  principles,  too,  from  which  the  virtues  of  the  chriitia. 
first  Christians  originated,  were  not  peculiarly  mean  niiy. 
and  selfish  \  nay,  they  seem  to  have  been  uncommonly  ^  /  — 
sublime  and  disinterested.  Remorse  in  the  guilty  mind, 
is  a  natural  and  reasonable  sentiment  \  the  desire  of 
happiness  in  every  human  breast  is  equally  so.  It  is 
uncandid  to  cavil  against  the  first  Christians  for  being, 
like  the  rest  of  mankind,  influenced  by  these  senti- 
ments :  And  when  we  behold  them  overlooking  tem- 
porary possessions  and  enjoyments,  extending  their 
views  to  futurity,  and  ^  living  by  faith  5''  when  we 
observe  them  '*  doing  good  to  those  who  hated  them, 
blessing  those  who  cursed  them,  and  praying  for  those 
by  whom  they  were  despitefully  used :"  can  we  deny 
their  virtues  to  have  been  of  the  most  generous  and  dis- 
interested kind. 

We  allow  then  that  the  virtues  of  the  first  Chri- 
stians must  have  contributed  to  the  propagation  of  their 
religion :  but  it  is  with  pain  that  we  observe  this  re* 
spectable  writer  studiously  labouring  to  misrepresent  the 
principles  from  which  those  virtues  arose  \  and  not  only 
the  principles  from  which  they  arose,  but  also  their im« 
portance  in  society.  ,8 

Tihejifth  cause  was  the  mode  of  church  government  Cane  V. 
adopted  by  the  first  Christians,  by  which  they  were  ^^^  oUcr 
knit  together  in  one  society ;  who  preferred  the  church  ^*^^'^*' 
and  its  interests  to  their  country  and  civil  concerns. 
We  wish  not  to  deny,  thai  the  mutual  attachment  of 
the  primitive  Christians  contributed  to  spread  the  in« 
fluence  of  their  religion )  and  the  order  which  they 
maintained,  in  consequence  of  being  animated  with  this 
spirit  of  brotherly  love,  and  with  such  ardent  zeal  for 
the  glory  of  God,  must  no  doubt  have  produced  no- 
less  happy  effects  among  them  than  order  and  regula*  ' 
rity  produce  on  every  other  occasion  on  which  they 
are  strictly  observed.  But  whether  the  form  of  church* 
government,  which  .was  gradually  established  in  the 
Christian  church,  was  actually  the  happiest  that  could 
possibly  have  been  adopted ;  or  whether,  by  establish- 
ing a  distinct  society,  with  separate  interests,  within 
the  Roman  empire,  it  contribttted  to  the  dissolution  of 
that  mighty  fabric,  we  cannot  here  pretend  to  inquire. 
These  are  subjects  of  discossioif,  with  respect  to  which 
we  may  with  more  propriety  endeavour  to  satisfy  our 
readers  elsewhere.  ^o 

From  the  whole  of  this  review  of  what  Mr  Gibbon  General 
has  so  speciously  advanced  concerning  the  influence  of^^onelusioi 
these  five  secondary  causes  in  the  propagation  of  the  f  ^"^"^-: 
gospel,  we   think    ourselves   warranted  to  conclude,  ^„^„^^  ^f 
That  the  zeal  of  the  first  Christians  was  not,  as  he  re-  ihe  five 
presents  it,  intolerant:    That  the  doctrine  of  the  im-caosea. 
mortality  of  the  human  soul  was  somewhat  better  un- 
derstood in  the  Heathen  world,  particularly  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  Jews,  than  be  represents 
it  to  have  been  ^  and  had  an  influence  someirbat  hap- 
pier than  what  he  ascribes  to  it:   That  the  additional 
circumstances  by  which,  he  tells  os,  the  first  preachers 
of  Christianity  improved  the  effects  of  this  doctrine, 
were  far  from  being  calculated   to  allure   converts  : 
That  the  heathenii,  tberefoiv,  were  not  quite  so  well 
prepared  for  an  eager  reception  of  this  doctrine  as  be 
would  persuade  us  they  were;  and,  of  consequence, 
could  not  be  influenced  by  it  in  so  considerable  a  de- 
gree in  their  conversion  :  That  real,  nnquestionable  mi- 
raclesy  performed  by  oor  Saviour,  by  his  apostles,  and 
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Ckrsiia.  by  tbeir  raccesson^  did  coatribate  signally  to  the  pro- 
nitjr,  pagatioD  of  CbristiaQitj  ^  but  are  not  to  be  ranked 
Chrifiiam.^  among  the  secondary  causes :  That  weaknes;*  and  Hind 
zeal  did  at  times  employ  pretended  miracles  for  the 
same  purpow  not  altogether  ineffectual )y :  That  though 
these  despicable  and  wicked  means  might  be  in  some 
instances  succeosful ;  yet  they  were,  upon  the  whole, 
much  more  injurious  than  beneficial :  That  the  virtues 
of  the  primitive  Christians  aroae  from  the  most  gene* 
reus  and  noble  motives,  and  were  in  tbeir  nature  and 
tendency  highly  favourable  to  social  order,  and  to  the 
comfort  of  mankind  in  the  social  state :  And,  lastly, 
That  the  order  and  regularity  of  church-government, 
which  were  gradually  established  among  the  first  Cbri- 
ttians,  contributed  greatly  to  maintain  the  dignity  and 
•pread  the  influence  of  their  religion  ;  but  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  disjoined  them  from  their  fellow-subjects, 
or  to  have  rendered  them  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the 
•tate  of  which  tbey  were  members. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  do  not  see  that  these  se- 
condary causes  were  equal  to  the  effects  that .  have 
been  ascribed  to  them  j  and  it  seems  undeniable,  that 
others  of  a  superior  kind  co-operated  with  them.  We 
earnestly  recommend  to  the .  perusal  of  the  reader  a 
valuable  performance  of  Lord  Hailes's,  in  which  he 
inquires  into  Mir  Gibbon's  assertions  and  reasonings, 
concerning  the  influence  of  these  five  causes,  with  the 
otmost  accuracy  of  information,  strength,  and  clearness 
of  reasoning,  and  el^ant  simplicity  of  style,  and  v^ith- 
ont  vimlence  or  passion. 

CHRISTIANS,  those  wbo  profess  the  religion  of 
Christ :  See  Chrishtianitt  and  Messiah. — The  name 
Christian  was  first  given  at  Antioch,  in  the  year  42,  to 
such  as  believed  in  Christ,  as  we  read  in  the  Acts :  till 
that  time  tbey  were  called  discipUs, 

The  first  Christians  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner  by  their  conduct  and  their 
virtues.  The  faithful,  whom  the  preaching  of  St  Pe- 
ter had  converted,  hearkened  attentively  to  the  exhor- 
tations of  the  Apostles,  who  failed  not  carefully  to  in- 
struct them,  as  persons  who  were  entering  upon  an 
entirely  new  life.  They  went  every  day  to  the  temple 
with  one  heart  and  one  mind,  and  continued  in  pray- 
ers \  doing  nothing  different  from  the  other  Jews,  be- 
cause it  was  yet  not  time  to  separate  from  them.  But 
they  made  a  still  greater  progress  in  virtue  $  for  they 
sold  all  that  they  possessed,  and  distributed  their  goods 
in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  their  brethren.  They 
Qte  their  meat  with  gladness  and  singleness  of  hearty 
praising  God^  and  having  favour  with  all  the  people, 
St  Chr^sostom,  examining  front  what  source  the  emi- 
nent virtue  of  the  first  Christians  flowed,  ascribes  it 
priDci pally  to  their  divesting  themselves  of  their  pos- 
sessions :  **  For  (says  the  father)  persons  from  whom 
^  all  that  tbey  have  is  taken  away,  are  not  subject  to 
"  sin :  whereas,  whoever  has  large  possessions,  wants 
'*  not  a  devil  or  a  tempter  to  draw  him  into  hell  by  a 
*'  thousand  ways.^' 

The  Jews  were  the  fir^t  and  the  most  inveterate 
enemies  the  Christ iaos  had.  They  put  them  to  death 
as  often  as  they  had  it  in  their  power :  and  when 
they  revolted  against  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Adrian,  Barcochebas,  the  )iead  of  that  re- 
volt, employed  against  the  Christians  the  most  rigo* 
rot-^  ponishments  to  compel  them   to  blaspheme  and 


renounce  Jesus  Christ.  .  And  we  find  that,  even  in  the  Cbriitiaat. 
third  century,  they  endeavoured  to  get  into  their 
hand  I  Christian  women,  in  ordtr  to  scourge  and  stone 
them  in  their  synagogues.  They  cursed  the  Christians 
solemnly  three  times  a-day  in  their  synagogues,  and 
their  rabbins  would  not  suffer  them  to  converse  with 
Christians  upon  any  occasion.  Nor  were  tbey  content- 
ed to  hate  and  detest  them  ;  but  they  despatched  emis- 
saries all  over  the  world  to  defame  the  Christians,  and 
spread  all  sorts  of  calumnies  against  them.  Tbey  ac- 
cu<»cd  them,  among  other  things,  of  worshipping  the 
sun  and  the  head  df  an  ass.  They  reproached  tliem 
with  idleness,  and  being  an  useless  race  of  people* 
They  charged  them  with  treason,  and  endeavouring 
to  erect  a  new  monardiy  against  that  of  the  Romans* 
They  aflirmed,  that,  in  celebrating  their  mysteries, 
they  used  to  kill  a  child  and  eat  its  flesh*  Tbey  ao« 
cused  them  of  the  most  shocking  incests,  and  of  intem- 
perance in  tbeir  feasts  of  charity*  But  the  lives  and 
behaviour  of  the  fir^t  Christians  were  sufficient  to  re^ 
fute  all  that  was  said  against  them,  and  evidently  de- 
monstrated that  these  accusations  were  mere  calumny 
and  the  effect  of  inveterate  malice* 

Piiny  the  Younger,  who  was  governor  of  Pontns 
and  Bithynia  between  the  years  103  and  105,  gives  a 
very  particular  account  of  the  Christians  in  that  pro- 
vince, in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  Tra- 
jan, of  which  the  following  is  an  extract :  "  I  take 
**  the  liberty,  Sir,  to  give  you  an  account  of  every 
*'  difficulty  which  arises  to  me.  1  have  never  been 
*'  present  at  the  examination  of  the  Christians }  for 
'*  which  reason  I  know  not  what  questions  have  been 
*'  put  to  them,  nor  in  what  manner  they  have  been. 
**  punished.  My  behaviour  towards  those  who  have 
'*  been  accused  to  me  has  been  tliis :  I  have  interro- 
<*  gated  them,  in  order  to  know  whether  they  were 
*'  really  Christians.  When  they  have  confessed  if,  I 
'*  have  repeated  the  same  question  two  or  three  times, 
*'  threatening  them  with  death  if  they  did  not  re- 
'*  nounce>  this  religion*  Those  who  hftve  persisted 
/^  in  their  confession,  have  been,  by  my  order,  led  to 
*'  punishment.  I  have  even  met  with  some  Romau 
<'  citizens  guilty  of  this  phrensy,  whom,  in  regard  to 
*'  their  quality,  I  have  set  apart  from  the  rest,  in  or- 
**  der  lo  send  them  to  Rome.  These  persons  de- 
<*  dare,  that  their  whole  crime,  if  they  are  guilty, 
**  consists  in  this  \  that,  on  certain  days,  tbey  assem- 
«<  ble  before  sunrise,  to  sing  alternately  the  pluses 
**  of  Christ,  as  of  a  god,  and  to  oblige  themselves, 
*'  by  the  performance  of  their  religious  rites,  not  to 
^*  Le  guilty  of  theft,  or  adultery,  'to  observe  inviolably 
**  their  word,  and  to  be  true  to  their  trust.  This 
<*  deposition  has  obliged  me  to  endeavour  to  inform 
'^  myself  still  farther  of  this  matter,  by  potting  to  the 
*'  torture  two  of  their  women-servants,  whom  they 
"  call  dearonnesses ;  but  I  could  learn  nothing  more 
**  from  tliem  than  that  the  superstition  of  these  pec- 
*'  pie  is  as  ridiculous  as  their  attachment  to  it  is  asto- 
"  nishing." 

There  is  extant  a  justification,  or  rather  panegyric, 
of  the  Christians,  pronounced  by  the  month  of  a  Pa- 
gan prince.  It  is  a  letter  of  the  emperor  Antoninus, 
written  in  the  year  152,  in  answer  to  the  States  of 
Asia,  who  bad  accused  the  Christians  of  being  the 
cause  of  some  earthquakes  which  had  happened   in 

that 
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ChriitUns..  that  part  of  the  world.      The  emperor  advises  them 
to  *'  take  care,  lest,  in  tortaring  and  punishing  those 
whom  they  accused  of  Atheism    (meaning  the  Chri- 
stians), they  should  render  them  more  obstinate,  in- 
stead of  prevailing  upon  them  Co  change  their  opinion  ; 
since  their  religion  taught  them  to  euflfer  with  plea- 
sure for  the  sake  of  God/'     As  to  the  earthquakes 
vrhich  had  happened,   he   put   them  in  mind,   *'  that 
they  themselves  are  always  discouraged,  and  sink  un- 
der such  misfortunes)   whereas  the  Christians  never 
discovered  more  cheerfulness  and  confidence  in  God 
than   upon   such   occasion/'      He    tells    them,    that 
**  they  pay  no  regard    to   religion,   and   neglect   the 
worship  of  the  Eternal  j  and,  hecaose  the  Christians 
honour  and  adore  Him,  therefore  they  are  jealous  of 
them,  and  persecute  them  even  to  death/'     He  con- 
cludes :    "  Many  of  the  governors  of  provinces  have 
formerly  written  to  my  father  concerning  them }  and 
Lis  answer  always  was,  that  they  should  not  be  molest- 
ed or  disturbed,  provided  they  quietly  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  the  government.   Many  persons  have  like- 
wise consulted  me  upon  this  affaftr,  and  I  have  returned 
the  same  answer  to  them  ail }  namely, 'that  if  any  one 
accuses  a  Christian  merely  on  account  of  his  religion, 
the  accused  perscm  shall  be  acquitted,  and  the  accuser 
himself  punished."     This  ordinance,  according  to  £li- 
sebios,  was  pablicly  fixed  up  at  Ephesus  in  an  assembly 
of  the  states. 

It  is  00  difficult  matter  to  discover  the  causes  of  the 
many  persecutions  to  which  the  Christians  were  ex- 
posed during  the  three  first  centuries.  The  purity  of 
the  Christian  morality,  directly  opposite  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Pagans,  was  doubtless  one  of  the  most 
powerful  motives  of  the  public  aversion.  To  this  may 
be  added,  the  many  calumnies  unjustly  spread  about 
concerning  them  by  their  enemies,  particularly  the  Jews. 
And  this  occasioned  so  strong  a  prejudice  against  them, 
that  the  Pagans  condemned  them  without  inquiring  in- 
to their  doctrine,  or  permitting  them  to  defend  them- 
selves. Besides,  their  worshipping  Jesus  Christ  as  God, 
was  contrary  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  laws  of  the 
Roman  empire,  which  expressly  forbade  the  acknow- 
ledging of  aiiy  God  which  had  not  been  approved  by 
the  senate. 

But  notwithstanding  the  violent  opposition  made  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  gained 
ground  daily,  and  very  soon  made  a  surprising  pro- 
gress in  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  third  century, 
there  were  Christians  in  the  camp,  in  the  senate,  in  the 
palaoe:  in  short  everywhere,  but  in  the  temples  and 
the  theatres :  they  filled  the  towns,  the  country,  the 
islands.  Men  and  women  of  all  ages  and  conditions, 
and  even  those  of  the  first  dignities,  embraced  the  faith} 
insomuch  that  the  Pagans  complained  that  the  reve- 
nues of  their  temples  were  ruined.  They  were  in  such 
great  numbers  in  the  empire,  that  (as  Tertnllian  ex- 
presses it)  were  they  to  have  retired  into  another  coon- 
try,  they  would  have  left  the  Romans  only  a  frightful 
solitude. 

The  primitive  Christians  were  not  only  remarkable 
for  the  practice  of  every  virtue  ^  they  were  also  very 
eminently  distinguished  by  the  many  miraculous  gifts 
and  graces  bestowed  by  God  upon  them.  *'  Some 
■of  the  Christians  (says  Irenseus)  drive  out  devils,  not 
in  appearance  only,  bat  so  as  that  they  never  return : 


whence  it  often  happens,  that  those  who  are  tlispot*  Chri&Ua 
sessed  of  evil  spirits  embrace  the  faith  and  are  received 
into  the  church.  Others  know  what  is  to  come,  see 
visions,  and  deliver  oracles  as  prophets.  Others  heal 
the  sick  by  laying  their  hands  on  them,  and  restore 
them  to  perfect  health :  and  we  find  some  who  even 
raise  the  dead. — It  is  impossible  to  reckon  up  the  gifts 
and  graces  which  the  church  has  received  from  God— 
what  they  have  freely  received  they  as  freely  bestow. 
They  obtain  these  gifts  by  prayer  alone,  and  invoca- 
tion of  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  without  any  mixture 
of  enchantment  or  superstition." 

We  shall  here  subjoin  the  remarkable  story,  attested 
by  Pagan  authors  themselves,  concerning  the  C/tristian 
Legion  in  the  army  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius. 
That  prince  having  led  his  forces  against  the  Quadi, 
a  people  00  the  other  side  of  the  Danr.bcj  was  sur- 
.  rounded  and  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy  in  a  disadvan- 
tageous place,  and   where   they  could  find   no  water. 
The  Romans  were    greatly  embarrassed,   and,    being 
pressed  by  the  enemy,  were  obliged  to  continue  un- 
der arms,  exposed  to  the  violent  beat  of  the  sun,  and 
almost  dead  with  thirst }  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  clouds 
gathered,  and  the  rain  fell  in  great  abundance.     The 
soldiers  received  the  water  in  their  bucklers  and  hel- 
mets and  satisfied  both  their  own  thirst  and  that  of 
t!ieir  horses.      The  enemy,  presently  after,   attacked 
them  ;  and  so  great  was  the  advantage  they  had  over 
them,  tint  the  Romans  must  have  been  overthrown, 
had  not  Heaven  again  interposed  by  a  violent  storm  of 
hail,  mixed  with  lightning,  which  fell  on  the  enemy, 
and  obliged  them   to  retreat.      It  was   foand   after- 
wards,  that  one  of  the  legions,   which  consisted  of 
Christians,  had  by  their  prayers,  which  they  ofiered 
upon  their  knees  before  the  battle,  obtained  this  fa- 
vour from  heaven  :    and  from  this  event  that  legion 
was  surnamed  The  Thundering  Legion,  See,  however, 
the  criticism  of  Mr  Moyle  00  this  story  in  his  Works^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  81 — 390.   See  also  Moshtim^s  Church  Hist^* 
ry^  vol.  i.  p.  1 24. 

Such  were  the  primitive  Christians,  whose  religion 
has  by  degrees  spread  itself  over  all  parts  of  the  world, 
though  not  with  equal  purity  in  all.  And  though,  by 
the  providence  of  God,  Alahometans  and  Idolateni 
have  been  sufiered  to  possess  themselves  of  those  places 
in  Greece,  Asia,  and  Africa,  where  the  Christian  re- 
ligion formerly  most  flourished  \  yet  there  are  still  such 
remains  of  the  Christian  religion  among  them  as  to 
give  them  opportunity  sufficient  to  be  converted. 
For,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Turk  in  Europe,  the 
Christians  make  two  third  parts  at  least  of  the  inha- 
bitants 'y  and  in  Constantinople  itself  there  are  above 
twenty  Christian  churches,  and  above  thirty  in  Thes- 
salonica.  Philadelphia,  now  called  AiO'Shahir^  has  no 
fewer  than  twelve  Christian  churches.  The  whole 
island  of  Chio  is  governed  by  Christians  j  and  some 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  are  inhabited  by  Christians 
only.  In  Africa,  besides  the  Christians  living  in  £• 
gypt,  and  in  the  kingdofai  of  Congo  and  Angola,  the 
islands  upon  the  western  coasts  are  inhabited  by  Chri- 
stians ;  and  the  vast  kingdom  of  Abyssinia,  supposed 
to  be  as  big  as  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
put  together,  is  possessed  by  Christians*  In  Asia,  most 
part  of  the  empire  of  Russia,  the  countries  of  Circassia 
and  Mingrelia,  Georgia,  and  Mount  Libanusi  are  in- 
habited 
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CkriitiHu  bftbited  only  bj  Christians.     In  America,  it  is  notorl- 
I        oas  that  the  CbristiaMs  are  very  nunierous,  and  spread 
Cimhom.  ^^^^^  ^jj^^  parts  of  that  vast  continent. 

'  Cbristuns  of  St  John^  a  sect  of  Christians  very  nu- 

merous in  Balfara  and  the  nei^^hbouring  tovrns :  they 
formerly  inhabited  along  the  river  Jordan,  where  St 
John  baptixed,  and  it  was  from  thence  they  had  their 
name.  They  hold  an  anniversary  feast  of  five  dajs  \ 
during  which  they  all  go  to  the  bishop,  who  baptizes 
them  with  the  baptism  of  St  John.  I'heir  baptism  is 
aiao  performed  in  rivers,  and  that  only  on  Sundays : 
they  have  no  notion  of  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity ; 
Yior  have  they  any  canonical  book,  but  abundance  full 
of  charma,  &c.  Their  bishoprics  descend  by  inheri- 
tance, as  our  estates  do,  though  they  have  the  cere- 
mony of  an  election. 

Christians  (>f  St  Thomas^  a  sort  of  Christians  inr  a 
peninsula  of  India  on  thid  side  of  the  gtilf :  they  in- 
habit chiefly  at  Cranganor,  and  the'  neighbouring 
country :  these  admit  of  no  images  \  and  receive  only 
the  cross,  to  which  they  pay  a  great  veneration  :  they 
affirm,  that  the  souls  of  the  saints  do  not  see  God  till 
after  the  day  of  judgment :  they  acknowledge  but 
three  sacraments,  viz.  baptism,  orders,  and  the  eucha- 
rbt ;  they  make  no  use  of  holy  oils  in  the  administra- 
ticm  of  baptism ;  but,  after  the  ceremony,  anoint  the 
iniant  with  an  unction  composed  of  T)il  and  walnuts, 
wtthont  any  benediction.  In  the  eucbarist,  they  con- 
secrate with  little  cakes  made  of  oil  and  salt,  and  in- 
stead of  wine  make  use  of  water  in  which  raisins  have 
been  infused. 

CHRISTIANA,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  province 
of  Aggcrhuys,  situated  in  a  bay  of  the  sea.  £•  Long. 
ID.  20.  N.  Lat.  59.  50. 

CHRISTIANOPLE,  a  port-town  of  Sweden,  situ- 
ated on  the  Baltic  sea,  in  the  territory  of  Bleckingen, 
and  province  of  Sooth  Gothland.  £.  Long.  1 5.  47.  N. 
Lat*  57^ 

CHRI8TIANSTADT,  a  strong  fortified  town  of 
Sweden  \  situated  in  the  territory  of  Bleckingen  and 
province  of  Sooth  Gothland.  It  was  built  in  1614  by 
Christian  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  when  this  province 
belonged  to  the  Danes ;  and  finally  ceded  to  the  Swedes 
by  the  peace  of  Roskild  in  1658.  The  town  is  small 
but  neatly  built,  and  is  esteemed  the  strongest  fortress 
in  Sweden.  The  houses  are  all  of  brick,  and  mostly 
stuccoed  white.  It  stands  in  a  mai-shy  plain,  close  to 
the  river  Helgeiil,  which  flows  into  the  Baltic  at  Ahus, 
about  the  distance  of  20  miles,  and  is  navigable  only 
for  small  craft  of  seven  tons  burden.  English  vessels  an- 
nually resort  to  this  port  for  alum,  pitch,  and  tar.  The 
inhabitants  have  manufactures  of  cloth  and  silken  stuflfs, 
and  carry  on  a  small  degree  of  commerce.  £.  Long. 
14.  40.  N.  Lat.  ^6.  10. 

CHRISTINA,  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
king  of  Sweden,  was  bom  in  1 626  \  and  succeeded  to 
the  crown  in  1633,  ^^^^  ^^^y  seven  years  of  age. 
This  princess  discovered,  even  iu  her  infancy,  what  she 
afterwards  expressed  in  her  memoirs,  an  invincible  an- 
tipathy for  the  employments  and  conversation  of  wo- 
men ;  and  she  had  tbe  natural  awkwardness  of  a  man 
with  respect  to  all  the  little  works  which  generally  fall 
to  their  share.  She  Was,  on  the  contrary,  fond  of  vio- 
lent exercises,  and  such  amusements  as  consist  in  feats 
of  stiengtb  and  activity*  She  had  also  both  ability  and 
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taste  for  abstracted  speculations  \  and  amused  hertelf  Chrittina. 
with  language  and  the  sciences,  particularly  that  of 
legislation  and  government.  She  derived  her  know* 
ledge  of  ancient  history  from  its  source  ^  and  Polybius 
and  Thucydides  were  her  favourite  authors.  As  she 
was  the  sovereign  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  it  is  not 
strange  that  almost  all  the  princes  in  Europe  aspired 
to  her  bed.  Among  others,  were  the  prince  of  Den- 
mark, the  elector  Palatine,  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, the  king  of  Spain,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  Don 
John  of  Austria,  Sigismund  of  Rockocci,  count  and 
general  of  Cassovia  \  Stanislaus  king  of  Poland ;  John 
Cassimir  his  brother ;  and  Charles  Gustavus  duke  of 
Deux  Ponts,  of  the  Bavarian  Palatinate  family,  son  of 
her  father  the  great  Gustavus's  sister,  and  consequently 
her  first  cousin.  To  this  noblemani  as  w^U  as  to  all 
his  competitors,  she  constantly  refused  her  hand  ;  but 
she  caused  him  to  be  Appointed  her  successor  by  the 
states.  Political  interests,  differences  of  religion,  and 
contrariety  of  manners,  furnished)  Christina  with  pre- 
tences for  rejecting  all  her  suitors  ^  but  her  tme  mo- 
tives were  the  love  of  independence,  and  a  strong  aver- 
sion  she  had  conceived,  even  in  her  infancy,  from  the 
marriage  yoke.  *'  Do  not  force  me  to  marry  (said 
she  to  the  states)  j  for  if  I  should  have  a  son,  it  is  not 
more  probable  that  he  should  be  an  Augustus  than  a 
Nero.'' 

An  accident  happened  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign, 
which  gave  her  a  remarkable  opportunity  of  displaying 
the  strength  and  equanimity  of  her  mind.  As  she  was 
at  the  chapel  of  the  castle  of  Stockholm,  assisting  at 
divine  service  with  the  principal  lords  of  her  court,  a 
poor  wretch,  who  was  disordered  in  his  mind,  came 
to  the  place  with  a  design  to  assassinate  her.  This  man, 
who  was  preceptor  of  tne  college,  and  in  the  full  vi- 
gour of  his  age,  chose,  for  the  execution  of  his  de- 
sign, the  moment  in  which  the  assembly  was  perform- 
ing what  in  the  Swedish  church  is  called  an  act-  of  re^ 
collection  ;  a  silent  and  separate  act  of  devotion,  per- 
formed by  each  individual  kneeling  and  hiding  the  face 
with  the  hand.  Taking  this  opportunity,  he  rushed 
through  the  crowd,  and  mounted  a  ballustrade  within 
which  the  queen  was  upon  her  knees.  Tbe  Baron 
Braki,  chief  justice  of  Sweden,  was  alarmed,  and  cried 
out  \  and  the  guards  crossed  their  partisans,  to  prevent 
his  coming  further :  but  he  struck  them  furiously  on 
one  side;  leaped  over  the  barrier j  and,  being  then 
close  to  the  queen,  made  a  blow  at  her  with  a  knife 
which  he  had  concealed  without  a  sheath  in  hb  sleeve. 
The  queen  4ivoided  the  blow,  and  pushed  the  captain 
of  her  guards,  who  instantly  threw  himself  upon  the 
assassin,  and  seized  him  by  the  hair.  All  this  happen- 
ed in  less  than  a  moment  of  time.  The  man  was  known 
to  be  mad,  and  therefore  nobody  supposed  he  had  any 
accomplices  :  they  therefore  contented  themselves  with 
locking  him  up ;  and  the  queen  returned  to  her  devo-' 
tion  without  the  least  emotion  that  could  be  perceived 
by  the  people,  who  were  much  more  frightened  than 
herself. 

One  of  the  great  affairs  that  employed  Christina 
while  she  was  upon  the  throne,  was  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  in  which  many  clashing  interests  were  to 
be  reconciled,  and  many  claims  to  be  ascertained.  It 
was  concluded  in  the  month  of  October  1648.  Tbe 
ffoeocsa  of  the  Swedish  atflos  rendered  Christina  the  ar- 

bitress.. 
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Chrinlna.  bitress  of  this  treaty ;  at  least  as  to  the  affairs  ofSire- 
deoy  to  which  this  peace  confirmed  the  possession  of 
many  important  countries.      No  public  event  of  im- 
portance   took   place    during   the   rest  of  Christina's 
reign  j  for  there  were  neither  wars  abroad,  nor  trou- 
bles  at  home.      This   quiet  might   be   the   effect    of 
chance  ^  but  it  might  also  be  the  effect  of  a  good  ad- 
ministration,  and  the  great  reputation  of  the  queen  ^ 
and  the  love  her  people  bad  for  her  ought  to  lead  us 
to  this  determination.     Her  reign  was  that  of  learn- 
ing and  genius.      She  drew  about  her,  wherever  she 
was,  all  the  distinguished  characters  of  her  time  :  Gro- 
tius,  Paschal,  Bochart,  Descartes,  Gassendi,  Saumaise, 
Naude,   Vossios,   tieinsios,   Meibom,   Scudery,  Me- 
nage, Lucas,  Holslentios,  Lambecius,  Bayle,  Madame 
Sacier,  Filicaia,  and  many  others.      The  arts  never 
fail  to  immortalize  the  prince  who  protects  them  ;  and 
almost  all  these  illustrious  persons  have  celebrated  Chris- 
tina, either  in  poems,  letters,  or  literary  productions 
of  some  other  kind,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  now 
forgotten.      They   form,   however,  a  general  cry  of 
praise,  and  a  mass  of  testimonials  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  solid  basis  of  reputation.     Christina,  how- 
ever, may  be  justly  reproached  with  want  of  taste,  in 
not  properly  assigning  the  rank  of  all  these  persohs, 
whose  merits,   though  acknowledged,   were   yet   une- 
qual ^  particularly  for  not  having  been  sufficiently  sen- 
sible of  the  superiority  of  Descartes,  whom  she  disgust- 
ed, and  at  last  wholly  neglected.     The  rapid  fortune 
which  the  adventurer  Michon,  known  by  the  name  of 
Bourdeiotf  acquired  by  her  countenance  and  liberality, 
was  also. a  great  scandal  to  literature.     He  had  no  pre- 
teosiona  to  learning }  and  though  sprightly  was  yet  in- 
decent.    He  was  brought  to  court  by  the  learned  Sau- 
maise ;  and,  for  a  time,  drove  literary  merit  out  of  it, 
making  learning  the  object  of  bis  ridicule,  and  exact- 
ing from  Christina  an  exorbitant  tribute  to  the  weak- 
ness and  inconstancy  of  her  sex  >  for  even  Christina, 
with  respect  to  this  man,  showed  herself  to  be  weak 
and  inconstant.      At  last  she  was  compelled,  by  the 
public  indignation,    to  banish  this  unworthy  minion  : 
and  he  was  no  sooner  gone  than  her  regard  for  him 
was  at  ao  end.     She  was  ashamed  of  the  favour  she  had 
shown  him  j  and,  in  a  short  time,  thought  of  him  with 
hatred  or  contempt.     This  Bourdelot,  during  his  as- 
cendency over  the  queen,  had  supplanted  Count  Mag- 
qos  de  la  Gardie,  son  of  the  constable  of  Sweden,  who 
was  a  relation,  a  favourite,  and  perhaps  the  lover  of 
Christina.     M.  de  Mottviile^  who  had  seen  him  ambas- 
sador in  France,  says,  in  his  memoirs,  that  he  spoke 
of  his  queen  in  terms  so  passionate  and  respectful,  that 
every  one  concluded  his  attachment  to  her  to  be  more 
ardent  and   tender  than  a  mere   sense   of  doty  can 
produce.     This  nobleman  fell  into  disgrace  because  he 
showed  an  inclination  to  govern  j  while  M.  Bourdelot 
seemed  to  aim  at  nothing  more  than  to  amuse ;  and 
concealed^  under  the  unsuspected  character  of  a  droll, 
the  real  ascendency  which  he  exercised  over  the  queen^s 
mind. 

About  this  time^  an  accident  happened  to  Christina 
yvhich  brought  her  into  still  greater  danger  than  that 
which  has  been  related  already.  Having  given  or- 
ders for  some  ships  of  war  to  be  built  at  the  port  of 
Stockholm,  «he  went  to  see  them  when  they  were  fi- 
nished f  and  as  she  was  going  on  board  of  themi  cross 
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a  narrow  plank,  with  Admiral  Fleming,  his  foot  slip*  Christina 
ping,  he  fell,  and  drew  the  queen  with  him  into  the  ■  ■  v  '- 
sea,  which  in  that  place  was  near  90  feet  deep.  An- 
thony Steinberg,  the  queen's  first  equerry,  instantly 
threw  himself  into  the  water,  laid  hold  of  her  robe, 
and,  with  such  assistance  as  was  given  him,  got  the 
queen  ashore :  during  this  accident,  her  recollection 
was  such,  that  the  moment  her  lips  were  above  water^ 
she  cried  out,  **  Take  care  of  the  admiral.''  When 
she  was  got  out  of  the  water,  she  discovered  no  emo- 
tion either  by  her  gesture  or  countenance  j  and  she 
dined  the  same  day  in  public,  where  she  gave  a  hn- 
morous  account  of  her  adventnre. 

But  though  at  first  she  was  fond  of  the  power  and 
splendour  of  royalty,  yet  she  began  at  length  to  feel  that 
it  embarrassed  her ;  and  the  same  love  of  indepen- 
dency and  liberty  which  had  determined  her  against 
marriage,  at  last  made  her  weary  of  the  crown.  As, 
after  lier  first  disgust,  it  grew  more  and  more  irksome 
to  her,  she  resolved  to  abdicate  j  and,  in  1652,  com* 
raunicated  her  resolution  to  the  senate.  '  The  senate 
zealously  remonstrated  against  it  5  and  was  joined  by 
the  people;  and  even  by  Charles  Gustavos  himself, 
who  was  to  succeed  her :  she  yielded  to  tlieir  importu- 
nities, and  continued  to  sacrifice  her  own  pleasure  to 
the  will  of  the  public  till  the  year  1654,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
carried  her  desigh  into  execution.  It  appears  by  one 
of  her  letters  to  M.  Canut,  in  whom  she  pot  great  con- 
fidence, that  she  had  meditated  this  project  for  more 
than  eight  years ;  and  that  she  had  communicated  it 
to  him  nve  years  before  it  took  place. 

The  ceremony  of  her  abdication  was  a  monmful  so- 
lemnity, a  mixture  of  pomp   and   sadness,  in  which 
scarce  any  eyes  but  her  own  were  dry.     She  conti- 
nued firm  and  composed  through  tbe  whole }  and,  as 
soon  as  it  was  over,  prepared  to  remove  into  a  coun- 
try  more   favourable   to   science   than  Sweden   was. 
Concerning  tbe  merit  of  this  action,  tbe  world  has  al- 
ways be^n  divided  in  opinion  ;  it  has  been  condemned 
alike  both  by  the  ignorant  and  the  learned,  tbe  trifler 
and  the   sage.      It   was   admired,   however,  by  the 
great  Conde  :  **  How  great  was  the  magnanimity  of 
this  princess  (said  he),  who  could  so  easily  give  up 
that  for  which  the  rest  of  mankind   are  continually 
destroying  each  other,  and  which  so  many  through- 
out their  whole  lives  pursue  without  attaining!''   It 
appears,  by  the  works  of  St  Evremond,  that  the  abdi- 
cation of  Christina  was  at  that  time  the  universal  to- 
pic of  speculation  and  debate  in  France.     Christina, 
besides  abdicating  her  crown,   abjured  her  religion  : 
but  this  act  was  universally  approved  by  one  party 
and  censured  by  another ;  the  Papists  triumphed,  and 
the  Protestants  were  offended.      No  prince,  after  a 
long  imprisonment,   ever  showed  so  much  joy  upon 
being  restored  to  his  kingdom,  as  Christina  did  in 
quitting  hers.    When  she  came  to  a  little  brook,  which 
separates  Sweden  from  Denmark,  she  got  out  of  her 
carriage  j  and  leaping  on  the  other  side,  cried  out  in 
A  transport  of  joy,  '*  At  last  I  am  free,  and  out  of 
Sweden,    whither,   I  hope,   I   shall    never    return.'*' 
She  dismissed  her  women,'  and  laid  by  the  habit  of 
her  sex :  *'  I  would  become  a  man  (said  she)  ;  yet  I 
do  not  love  men  because  they  are  men,  but  because 
they  are  not  women."     She  made  her  abjuration  at 
Brussels  5  where  she  saw  the  great  Condoi  who,  after 
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Us  deftetioo»  made  that  oUy  hU  asjrlam.  "  Coosin, 
(■aid  •iM)^  who  would  have  thooght,  tea  jeara  ago, 
that  we  sboald  have  met  at  thb  distaaoe  from  oar 
conotrica  ?" 

The  iocoastaoej  of  Cbristina^s  temper  appeared  in 
ber  gmog  eootinaaUv  from  place  to  plaoe :  from  Broe- 
aeli  the  weot  to  ttomej  from  Rome  to  France,  and 
from  Franee  ahe  retarned  to  Rome  again  i  after  this 
ahe  went  to  Sweden,  where  she  waa  not  very  well  re- 
ceived 'f  from  Sweden  she  went  to  Hambnrgh,  where 
alie  continned  a  year,  and  then  went  again  to  Rome  } 
from  Rome  she  retomed  to  Hamburgh  j  and  again 
to  Sweden,  where  she  was  still'  worse  received  than 
before }  upon  which  she  went  back  to  Hamburgh, 
and  from  Hamburgh  again  to  Rome.  She  intended 
another  journey  to  Sweden  }  hut  it  did  not  take  place, 
any  mmre  than  an  expedition  to  England,  where 
Cromwell  did  not  seem  well  disposed  to  receive  her  ) 
and  after  many  wanderings,  and  many  purposes  of 
wandering  still  more,  she  at  last  died  at  Rome  in 
1689. 

It  most  be  acknowledged,  that  her  ioomeys  to 
Sweden  had  a  motive  of  necessity }  for  her  appoint- 
ments were  very  ill  paid,  though  the  states  often  con- 
firmed them  auer  her  abdication  :  but  to  other  places 
ahe  was  led  merely  by  a  roving  disposition ;  and, 
what  is  more  to  her  discredit,  she  always  distorbed 
the  qoiet  of  every  place  she  came  into,  by  exacting 
greater  deference  to  ber  rank  as  queen  than  she  had 
m  right  to  expect,  by  her  total  non-conformity  to  the 
customs  of  the  place,  and  by  continually  exciting  and 
£MDeoting  intrigues  of  state.  .  She  was  indeed  alwavs 
too  hnsy,  even  when  she  was  upon  the  throne^  for 
there  was  no  event  in  Europe  in  which  she  was  not 
ambitious  of  acting  a  principal  part.  During  the 
trouUea  in  France  by  the  faction  called  the  Fronde^ 
she  wrote  with  great  eagerness  to  all  the  interested 
parties,  officiously  offering  her  mediation  to  recon- 
cile their  interests,  and  calm  their  passions,  the  secret 
springs  of  which  it  was  impossible  she  should  know. 
This  waa  first  thought  a  dangerous,  and  afterwards  a 
ridicolous  behaviour.  During  her  residence  in  France 
she  gave  universal  disgust,  not  only  by  violating  all  the 
customs  of  the  country,  but  by  practising  others  di- 
rectly opposite.  She  treated  the  ladies  of  the  court 
with  the  greatest  rudeness  and  contempt :  when  they 
came  to  embrace  her,  she  being  in  man's  habit,  cried 
out,^  '*  What  a  strange  eagerness  have  these  women  to 
kiss  roe  !  is  it  because  I  look  like  a  man  ?'^ 

But  though  she  ridiculed  the  manners  of  the  French 
court,  she  was  very  solicitous  to  enter  into  its  intrigues. 
Louis  XIV.  then  very  young,  waa  enamoured  of  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Manoiifi,  niece  to  Cardinal  Mazarine  5 
Christina  flattered  their  passion,  and  offered  her  ser- 
vice. *'  I  would  fain  be  your  confidant  (said  she)  j  if 
you  love,  you  must  marry.'* 

The  morder  of  Monaldechi  is,  to  this  hour,  an  in- 
scrutable mystery.  It  is,  however,  of  a  piece  with  the 
expressions  constantly  used  by  Christina  in  ber  letters, 
vdth  respect  to  those  with  whom  she  was  offended } 
for  she  scarce'  ever  signified  her  displeasure'  without 
threatening  the  life  of  the  offeuder.  '*  If  you  fail  in 
TOQf  4;>ty,  (said  she  to  hi;];  sfcfetary,  whom  she  sent  to 
otockbolm  after  her  abdication),  not  all  the  power  of 
the  king  of  Sweden  shall  save  your  life,  though  vou 
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should  take  shelter  in  his  arms.*'     A  mosician  having  chriitiaa 
quitted  her  service  for  that  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  she        | 
was  so  transported  with  rage  as  to  disgrace  herself  by    Chrifto- 
these  words,  in  a  letter  written  with  her  own  hand : .  ph^*** 
*'  He  Uvea  only  for  me :  and  if  he  does  not  sing  for 
me,  he  shall  not  sing  loog  for  any  body.''  ^ 

Bayle  was  also  threatened  for  having  said  that  the 
letter  which  Christina  wrotOf  upon  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  was  **  a  remain  of  Protestantism  j" 
but  he  made  his  peace  by  apologies  and  submission* 
See  the  article  Baylx. 

Upon  the  whole,  she  appears  to  have  been  an  un- 
common mixture  of  faults  and  great  qualities  j  which, 
however  it  might  excite  fear  and  respect,  was  by  no 
means  amiable.  She  had  wit,  taste,  parts,  and  learn- 
ing :  she  was  indefatigable  upon  the  throne }  great  in 
private  life)  firm  in  misfortunes },  impatient  of  contra- 
diction $  and,  -  except  in  her  Ipve  letters,  inconstant 
in  her  inclinations.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of 
this  fickleness  is.  That  afler  she  had  abdicated  the 
crown  of  Sweden,  she  intrigued  for  that  of  Poland. 
She  was,  in  every  action  and  pursuit,  violent  and  ar- 
dent in  the  highest  degree }  impetuous  in  her  desires, 
dreadful  in  her  resentment,  and  fickle  in  her  con- 
duct. 

She  says  of  herself,  that,  **  she  was  mistrustful,  am- 
bitious, passionate,  haughty,  impatient,  contemptuous, 
satirical,  incredulous,  uodevout,  of  an  ardent  and  vio- 
lent temper,  and  extremely  amorous}"  a  disposition, 
however,  to  which,  if  she  may  be  believed,  her  pride 
and  her  virtue  were  always  superior.  In  general,  her 
failings  were  those  of  her  sex,  and  her  virtues  the  yir- 
tues  of  ours. 

Santa  Christina^  one  of  the  Marquesas  IslanJs. 

CHRISTMAS  DAT,  a  festival  of  the  Christian 
church  \  observed  on  the  Ijtb  of  December,  in  me- 
mory of  the  nativity  or  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  to 
the  antiquity  of  this  festival,  the  first  footsteps  we  find 
of  it  are  in  the  second  century,  about  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Commodus.  The  decretal  epistles  indeed 
carry  it  up  a  little  higher  \  and  say  that  Telesphorus, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  ordered  di- 
vine service  to  be  celebrated,  and  an  angelical  hymn  to 
be  sung  th6  night  before  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour. 
However,  that  it  was  kept  before  the  tiroes  of  Con- 
stantine,  we  have  a  melancholy  proof :  for  whilst  the 
persecution  raged  under  Dioclesian,  who  then  kept 
his  court  at  Nicoroedia,  that  prince,  among  other  acts 
of  cruelty,  finding  multitudes  of  Christians  assembled 
together  to  celebrate  Christ's  nativity,  commanded  the 
church  doors  where  they  were  met  to  be  shnt,  and  fire 
to  be  put  to  it,  which,  in  a  short  time,  reduced  them 
and  the  church  to  ashes. 

CHRISTOPHER'S,  St,  one  of  the  Caribbee  islands, 
in  America,'  lying  on  the  nqrXh-west  of  Nevis,  and 
about  60  miles  west  of  Antigua.  It  was  formerly  in- 
habited by  th^  French  and  i^glish  \  but,  in  17 13,  it 
was  ceded  entirely  to  tlie..  latter.  In  1782,  it  was 
taken  by  the  French,  but  restored  to  Britain  at  the 
peace.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles  in  breadth,  and  fonr  in 
length,  and  contains  43,726  acres.  It  has  high  moun- 
tains in  the  middle,  whence  rivulets  run  down.  Be- 
tween the  mountains  are  horrid  precipices,  and  thick 
woods.  The  population  was  computed  by  Bryan  Ed- 
wards in  1794  to  be  4000  whites  and  21,000  negroes. 
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Chrifltt-    Tfaa  a!r  ii  good  ^  the  ootl  light,  SM^f ,  mmi  frakftil ; 
Flier's     hot  the  ifilaod  is  sabject  to  horricants.     The  fro4«ee 
linJUne.*®  «hie«7  Mg«r«  cotton^  giofper,  indjgo,  aqd  tlie  tvopieAl 
{^"'^"^  frnite.    W.  Lon^.  62.  3^.  N.  Lat.  17.  JQ. 

CHBOASTACES,  an  old-  term  in  liaimrat  History^ 
applied  to  geme,  and  eompreheiidiog  all  those  of  vaii- 
able  Goloim,  aa  viewed  in  diffeMiit  lights  aad  ia  dif- 
fereat  positiooa }  of  whioh  kinds  are  the  opal  and  the 
(Uteria  or  eat%  e je. 

CHROMATIC,  a  kind  of  mosic  which  proceeds 
by  several  semitones  in  saccessioo.  The  word  is  de- 
nved  firom  the  Greek  x^mfi^i  which  signifies  cokur. 
For  this  deaominatioa  several  causes  are  assigned,  of 
which  none  appear  certain,  and  all  equally  uasatisfae- 
tory*  Instead,  tberefoiv,  of  fixing  opon  any,  we  shall 
oflSsr  a  conjectare  of  ov  own;  which,  however,  we 
do  not  impose  opon  the  reader  as  more  worthy  of  his 
attention  than  any  of  the  former.  X^fm  may  per- 
haps not  only  Signify  a  cohur^  hot  that  of  a  shade  of  a 
colour  by  which  it  melts  into  another,  or  what  the 
French  call  nuance.  If  this  interpretation  be  admit- 
ted, it  will  be  highly  applicable  to  semitones ;  which 
being  the  smallest  interval  allowed  in  the  diatonic  scale, 
will  most  easily  run  one  into  another.  To  find  the  rea« 
sons  assigned  by  the  ancients  for  this  denomination, 
and  their  various  divisions  of  the  chromatic  species,  the 
reader  may  have  recourse  to  the  same  article  in  Rous- 
seau's Musical  Dictionary.  At  present,  that  species 
consists  in  giving  such  a  procedure  to  the  fundamental 
bass,  that  the  parts  in  the  harmony,  or  at  least  some 
of  them,  may  proceed  by  semitones,  as  well  in  rising 
as  descending  j  which  is  most  frequently  found  in  the 
minor  mode,  from  the  alterations  to  which  the  sixth  and 
seventh  note  are  subjected,  by  the  nature  of  the  mode 
itself. 

The  successive  semitones  used  in  the  chromatic  spe- 
cies aro  rarely  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  alternately  ma- 
jor and  minor,  that  is  to  say,  chrcmatk  and  dtatontc : 
for  the  interval  of  a  minor  tone  contains  a  minor  or 
chromatic  semitone,  and  another  which  is  major  or  dia* 
tonic,  a  measure  which  temperament  renders  common 
to  all  tones  :  so  that  we  cannot  proceed  by  two  minor 
semitones  whiGkaro  coBJnnctive  in  succession,  without 
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entering  into  Iho  enbarmemo  species  9  hat  tw«  mafsfri))^^^,^,^^ 
ssiiitones.  twice  feHow  each  other  in  the  cAroioio^or-^— v* 
4Mr  ST  cue  seaic 

The  most  certain  procedure  of  the  fundamental  bass 
to  generate  the  chromatic  elements  m  aseenf,  is  alter- 
nately to  descend  by  thirds,  and  rise  by  feorAs,  whilst 
all  the  chords  carry  the  third  mi^or.  If  the  funda- 
mental baas  pMceeds  from  domioant  to  dkninant  by 
perfect  cadenees  avoided,  it  prodaoes  the  chromaiie  tn 
descending.  To  produce  both  at  anoe,  yon  interweave 
the  perfect  and  broken  cadences,  bnt  at  the  same  time 
avoid  thein* 

As  at  every  note  in  liie  thromaiic  species  one  must 
change  the  tone,  that  succession  ought  to  be  regulated 
and  limited  for  fear  of  deviation.  For  this  purpose,  it 
will  be  proper  to  recollect,'  that  the  space  most  snitable 
to  chrtmaHe  movements,  is  between  the  extremes  of  the 
dominant  and  the  tonic  in  ascending,  and  between  the 
tonic  and  the  dominant  in  descending.  In  the  major 
mode,  one  may  also  chromatically^descend  from  the  do- 
minant upon  the  second  note.  This  transition  is  very 
common  in  Italy  >  and,  notwithstanding  its  beaaty,  be- 
gins to  be  a  little  too  common  amongst  ns. 

The  chromatic  species  is  admirably  fitted  to  express 
grief  and  affliction  \  these  sounds  boldly  struck  in  as» 
cending  tear  the  soul.  Their  power  is  no  less  magi* 
cal  in  descendinj^ ;  it  is  then  that  the  ear  seems  to  be 
pierced  with  real  groans.  Attended  with  its  proper 
harmony,  this  species  appears  proper  to  express  every 
thing;  but  its  completion,  by  concealing  the  melody, 
sacrifices  a  part  of  its  expression ;  and  for  this  d»- 
advantage,  arising  from  the  fulness  of  the  harmonyi 
it  can  only  be  compensated  by  the  nature  and  ge» 
ntus  of  the  movement.  We  may  add,  that  in  propoiw 
tion  to  the  energy  of  this  species,  the  composer  ought 
to  use  it  with  greater  caution  and  parsimony;  like 
those  elegant  viands,  which,  when  profusely  admini- 
stered, immediately  surfeit  ns  with  their  abundance  \ 
as  much  as  they  delight  us  when  enjoyed  with  temper* 
ance,  so  much  do  they  disgust  when  devonred  with  pro- 
digality. 

Chromatic,  Enharmonk.    See  EirHAftifoinc. 
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THAT  part  of  optics  which  explains  the  several 
properties  of  the  cokMirs  of  light,  and  of  natural 
f         bodies. 
Diilcreiit        Before  the  time  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  we  find  no 
bypothesb  hypothesis    concerning   colours  of   any  consequence. 
~'J^"**"8Thc  Of4nions  of  the  old  philosophers,  however,  wo 
*^'*      shall  briefly  mention,  in  order  to  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  our  readers.     The  Pythagoreans  called  colour  the 
superfices  of  body.    Plato  said  that  it  was  a  lame  is- 
suing from  them.     According  to  Zeno,  it  is  the  first 
configuration  of  matter  \  and  Aristotle  said,  it  was  that 
which  moved  bodies  actually  transparent.    Des  Cartes 
asserted,  that  colour  is  a  modification  of  light  \  bnt  be 
imagined,  that  the  differonce  of  colour  proceeds  from 
the  prevaJence  of  the  direct  or  rotatory  motion  of  the 
particles  of  light.    Father  Grimaldii  Dechales|  and 


many  others,  thought  the  difference  of  colour  depend- 
ed upon  the  quick  or  slow  vibrations  of  a  certain  elaa^ 
tic  medium  filling  the  whole  universe.  Robaolt  ima- 
gined that  the  different  cokrars  wero  made  by  the  rays 
of  light  entering  the  ray  at  different  angles  with  respect 
to  the  optic  axis  \  and  from  the  phenomena  of  the  rain- 
bow, he  pretended  to  calculate  the  precise  quantity  of 
the  angle  that  constituted  each  particular  colour.  Last* 
ly,  Dr  Hooke,  the  rival  of  Newton,-  imagined  that  co- 
lour is  caused  by  the  sensation  of  the  oblique  or  nneven 
|Milse  of  light  \  and  this  being  capable  of  no  more  than 
two  varieties,  ha  ooncloded  there  could  be  no  more  than 
two  primary  colours.  ^  « 

In  the  year  1666,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  began  to  iilve9*>7^i*.*"l 
tigttte  this  subject :  and  finding  the  coloured  image  of^/ ?TJ 
tha  siio,  farmed  by  m.ghm  prism,  to  be  of  an  oUottg,^;,'^ 
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and  not  q{  a  eircular  ibrm^  ai^  aeeotrding  to  the  laws 
ofnfiraclioiH  it  ought  to  be,  ho  began  to  conjoctore 
tbat  light  it  not  homogeneal ;  but  tbat  il  coMistn  o£  raja, 
womt  a  which  aio  awoh  more  refieaogthle  tbaa  othen^ 
See  this  dascovery  fully  axplamed  and  aeocrlained  un- 
der the  article  Optics.* 

TUs  method  of  acoonoting  Sm  the  difierent  celonrs 
of  bodies^  fcom  their  loflcotiag  tbia  or  thai  kind  of' 
raye  BMwt  ooptonsljr^  is  so  easy  and  natural,  that  Sir 
Itaao^s  systeoi  quiokly  overcaoe  aU  objootions,.  and  to 
tbia  day  oonlinnes  to  be  almost  unmrsally  belioTedte 
It  ia  now  aokaowkdged^  that  the  light  o£  the  son^ 
wbieb  to  us  seems  perfectly  hosMganeal  and  whiter  is 
compessd  of  no-  fewer  than  seiraa  dtflbaent  colonrst.  viz* 
red,  orange,  yellow,  green^  bloe,  purple,  and  violet 
or  indi^i.  A  body  whiofa  appeaiw  of  a  red  ookrar  hath 
the  property  ol  refleoting  the  vsd  rays  more  power- 
fully than  any  of  the  ethers  f  and  so  of  the  orange, 
yellow,  green,  &o*  A  body  wfaieb  is  of  a  Uadc  co« 
loor,  iostead  of  reflecting,  absoris-  alkor  the  greatest 
part  of  the  ra^s  that  fall  upon  it;  owd  on  tbe  eolrtnui 
ry,  a  body  which  appears  white  rcfleets;  the  greatest 
part  of  the  rays  iwiiscrinttnaitely,  withont  separating 
the  one  from  tbe  other. 

The  fonadadon  of  a  rational  tikeory  of  eobmro  be*^ 
ing  tbua  laid,  it  next  beoame  natural  to  in^pnre,  by 
wlnt  peeultsr  mecfaanisnif  in  the  strueture  of  each  par* 
similar  body  it  was  fitted"  to  rtfleet  one  kind  of  rays 
more  tkan  another  ?  Tbia  Sir.  Isaac  iS^wtoo;  attribotea 
to  the  density  of  tbese  bodaea.  Dr  Hook  had  remark- 
ed, that  thin-  transparent  sofaatannea,  particularly  water 
and  soap  blowtti  intoi  bubbles,  exhibited  varioos  colours- 
according  to  their  thinnem  ;  tbengbv  when  they  baim: 
a  consideniMe  degree  of  thickness,,  tbey  appeal'  colour^ 
lem ;  and  Sir  Isaae  himself,  had  obssrred,  that  a»  be 
waa  oempMSsing  two  prisms  hardr  together,  in  ofdet  tar 
make  tbeiii  sides*  (wbiob  happened  tor  be  a  little  den*« 
veai)  to  teuab  ene^anotbeiviD  tbe  place  of  contaet  tbey 
were  botbi  pes&otly  transpareaC,.  as  if  they  bad;  been 
bngon»eontinned  piece  of  glassy  Ropndlthe  poinli>o£ 
contact^,  where  tbe  glaasea  wero!  a.  little' sepamted  from 
^  each  other,!  rings  of  dMbasnfl  cebuisi  Appeared*    To 

tM  giMi  ohserre  morft  ninal^  the  coder  of  the  celbors  posdnced. 
lite.  in  this  maniieti|i  he-  took  two  olject-glasses ;  one  of 
them  a-  pkaohconwtz  one:  belongii^  to  a- 14  feet  re* 
fiweting  telescope,,  and*  tbe  other  a  large  dboble  coa*' 
ves  one  for  ai  teWscope  of  about  y>  fecit ;  and  Ihgnag 
tbe  formes  of  them  upon  the  lattieiv  with  ite  plain*  side 
downwards,  he  pressed  tbem  strongly  together-;  by 
wftiob  meanst  the  colonrs  ver]i»sooe  emerged^  and  ap- 
penned  distinct  to  *  censidendble.  distauoev  Next  to 
tbe  pellnbid  osntrionl  spot,  made  by  tbeoontaot  of  the 
ghMoee,!  snoceeded-  bltoe,  wUte,. yellow,  add  led*  The 
bloe  was  vesy  little  in  quantity,  nor  could  be  dtscem 
any  violet  in  it  >  but  tbe-  yellosrand*  red.  were  very^co* 
pioaS|.  extondiag  abont.  an;  far  ae  the  whitr,  and  four 
Off  five  timea  aa  &r  as-  the-  falnea  The  -  next  ^  drcu  it.  irn* 
mediatoly  smrtoading!  these,  consisted  of  violet,.  Uoe,. 
gNen,  yelhvw,  and  red :  allt  tbese^  were  copious  and 
vivid,  exo^  the  gaeeni. wbiob  was'verylittle  uijqnan*> 
tity^  nnd  seemed  mom  faint  and' dilute^ than*  the  other  otbers*  in 
celoiira.  Of  the  otber  flmr*  the- violet  was  tbsn  leHstin 
enten^  ; .  and  the  idnelesrthaB  the:  yeUow  of  red.  The 
tbirdicivele  of  ootoaie  war  pnrple^  bine),  green,  yeUbw^ 
nadrnd*    fctbis  thg  pttiple  siiumid  moasireddisb  thnn 
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the  violet  in  tbe  firmer  circnif^  and  the  grsra  was 
mere  conapicooos  ;  being  as  brisk  and  copious  as  any 
of  tbe  other  colours,  excoj^t  the  yellow;  but  tbe  red 
began  to  be  a  little  faded^  inclining  nnicb  to  porple. 
Tbe  fourtb  circle  consisted  of  green  and  red  *,  and  of 
these  the  green  was  very  oopioos  and  lively,  inclining 
on  the  one  side  to  bbie,  and  on  the  other  to  yellow  ; 
bnt  in  this  fburth  circle  there  was  neither  videt,  blue, 
nor  yellow,  and  the  red  was  very  imperfect  and  dirty. 
All  tbe  sncceeding  colonrs  grew  more  and  more  imper- 
fect and  dilute,  till  after  three  orfbnr  revolutions  they 
ended  in  perfect  whiteness*  .  ^ 

As  the  colours  were  thus  found  to  vary  according  Soppowd 
to  tbe  different  distances  of  tbe  glass  plates  from  each  to  arit* 
other;  our  author  tbought  that  they  proceeded  from^!^^*'* 
the  different  thickness  of  tbe  plate  of  air  intercepted    ^' 
between  tbe  glasses  v  ^^  plate  of  air  being,  by  the 
mere  circumstance  of  thinness  or  thickness,  disposed 
to  reflect  or  transmit  this  or  that  particular  colour. 
From  this  he  concluded,  as  already  observed,  that  tbe 
colours  of  all  natural  bodies  depended  on  their  den- 
sity, or  the  bigness  of  their  component  particles.    He 
also  constructed  a  table,  wherein  the  thickness  of  a 
plate  necessary  to    reflect  any  particular  colour  was 
expressed  in  parts  of  an  inch  divided  into  1,000,000 
parts.  ^ 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  pursuing  bis  discoveries  concern- Coloan  by 
ing  tbe  colonn  of  thin  substances,  found  that  tbe  samevsHictiea. 
were  also  produced  by  plates  of  a  considerable  thick- 
ness. There  is-  no  glass  or  speculum,  be  observes, 
how  well  polished  soever,  bnt  besides  tbe  light  whicb 
it  refracts  or  reflects  regularly,  scatters  every  way  ir- 
regularly a  faint  light ;  by  means  of  which  the  po- 
lished surface,,  when  illuminated  in'  a  dark  room  by  a 
beam  of  tbe  sun's  light,  may  easily  be  seen  in  all-  po- 
sjtdone  of  the  eye.  It  wse  with  this  scattered  light  that 
tbe  ocieers  in*  tbe  following  experiments  were  pn>- 
dnsedt 

The  sun  shining' into  his  darkened  chamber  through 
at  bole  in  the  shutter' one-  inch  wide,  he  let  the  beam  of 
ligbt  fid!  perpendicularly  upon  a  glass  speculum  con- 
canre  on  onfe  side  and  convex  on  tbe  other,  ground  to  % 
sphere  of  five  fleet  eleven,  inches  radius^  and  quicksil- 
vered over  on  the  convex  side»  Then  holding  a  quire 
of.wBite  paper  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere  to  w4iicb  the 
specnloms  were*  grodnd,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the 
beam  of  ligbt  might  pass  through  a  little  bole  made  in 
the*  middle  of  the  paper,  to  the*  specnloini  and  thence 
be  Kfracted  back  to  the  same  hde,  he  observed  on  tbe 
paper*  four  or  five  concentric  rings  of  colonrs  like  rain- 
bows, surrounding  tbe  Hole,  very  much  like  those  which' 
appeared  in  the  thin  plates  above  mentioned,  but  lar- 
ger and  fainter.  These  rings,  as  they  grew  larger 
and  laiger,  became  more  dilute,  so  that  tbe  fifth  war 
hardly  visible  ;  and'  yet  sometimes,  when  the  sun  shone 
very,  clear,  there  appeared  faint  traces  of  a  sixth  and' 
seventbi  ^ 

We'  have*  already  taken  notice,  that  tbe  thin  plates  ^100^,^^ 
nsade  use  of  in  tbe  former  experiments  reflected  soraercfitBction 
kinds  of  rays   in  particular   parts,  and  transmilfted*^^  ^^c^^' 
otbers  in^  the  same  parts.    Htence'  the  coloured  rings^^  *"?* 
appealed  variously  disposed,  according  as  tbey  were'*^'* 
viewed  by 'transmitted  or  reflected  light;  that?  is,  ac- 
cording as^  tbe  plater  were  held  up  between  tbe  light 
snd  tbe  eye,-  or  not.    For  tbe  better  ondttstanding  of 
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whicb  we  Mibjoin  tbe  following  table,  wherein  on  one 
side  are  mentioned  tbe  ^^iloars  appearing  on  the  plates 
by  reflected  light,  and  on  tbe  other  those  which  were 
opposite  to  them,  and  which  became  visible  when  the 
glasses  were  held  up  between  the  eye  and  the  window. 
We  have  already  observed,  that  the  centre,  when  the 
glasses  were  in  full  contact,  was  perfectly  transparent. 
This  spot,  therefore,  when  viewed  by  reflected  light, 
appeared  black,  because  it  transmitted  all  the  raysj 
and  for  the  same  reason  it  appeared  white  when  view- 
ed by  transmitted  light. 


Colours  by  Reflected 
Light. 
Black 
Blue 
White 
Yellow 
Bed 
Violet 
Blue 
Green 
Yellow 
Red 
Purple 
Blue 
Green 
Yellow  1 
Red       J 
Green 
Red 

Greeuish-blno 
Red 


Colours  by  Transmitted 
Light* 
White 

Yellowish -red 
Black 
Violet 
Blue 
White  . 
Yellow 
Red 
Violet 
Blue 
Green 
Yellow 
Red 

Bluish-green 

Red 

Bluisb-green 
Red 


Cknsnd 
theory  of 
coloan  bj 
Sirliaae 
Newton. 


The  coloors  of  the  rings  produced  from  reflection 
by  the  thick  plates,  followed  tbe  order  of  those  pro* 
duced  by  transmission  through  the  thin  ones  \  and  by 
the  analogy  of  their  phenomena  with  those  produced 
from  the  thin  plates,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  concluded  that 
they  were  produced  in  a  similar  manner.  For  he 
found,  that  if  the  quicksilver  was  rubbed  oflT  from  the 
back  of  the  speculum,  the  glass  alone  would  produce 
the  same  rings,  but  much  more  faint  than  before  \  so 
that  tbe  phenomenon  did  not  depend  upon  the  quick* 
silver,  except  in  as  far  as,  by  increasing  tbe  reflection 
at  the  back  of  the  glass,  it  increased  the  light  of  the 
coloured  rings.  He  also  found  that  a  speculum  of  me- 
tal only,  produced  none  of  these  rings  \  whicb  nmde 
him  conclude,  that  they  did  not  arise  lirem  one  surface 
only,  but  depended  on  the  two  sarfaces  of  the  plate  of 
glass  of  which  the  specnlnm  was  made,  and  upon  tbe 
thickness  of  tbe  glass  between  them. 

From  these  experiments  and  observations,  it  will  be 
easy  to  understand  the  Newtonian  theory  of  colours. 
Every  substance  in  nature  seems  to  be  transparent, 
provided  it  is  made  sufliciently  thin.  Gold,  tbe  most 
dense  substance  we  know,  when  reduced  into  thin 
leaves,  transmits  a  bluish-green  light  through  it.  If, 
therefore,  we  suppose  any  body,  gold,  for  instance,  to 
be  divided  into  a  vast  number  of  plates,  so  thin  as  to 
be  almost  perfectly  transparent,  it  is  evident  that  all 
or  greatest  part  of  the  rays  will  pass  through  the  up- 
per plates,  and  when  they  lose  their  foree  will  be  re- 
flected from  the  under  ones.  They  will  then  have 
^be  same  number  of  plates  to  pass  through  which  they 
bad  penetrated  befooe}  and  tbus^  according  to  th» 


number  of  those  plates  through  which  they  are  obli- 
ged to  pass,  the  object  appears  of  this  or  that  colour, 
just  as  the  rings  of  colours  appeared  different  in  tbe 
experiment  of  the  two  plates,  according  to  their  di- 
stance from  one  another,  or  the  thickness  of  the  plate 
of  air  betiveen  them.  3 

This  theory  is  adopted  by  Edward  Hussey  Delaval,  Mr  Dcla. 
in  his  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the^'*^^ 
changes  of  colours  in  opaque  and  coloured  l>ocli^»|f|!ft^!!|^ 
He  endeavours  to  confirm  it  by  a  number  of  cxperi-tWa  of  it. 
ments  on  tbe  infusions  of  flowers  of  diflerent  coloors  \ 
but  his  strongest  arguments  seem  to  be  those  derived 
from  the  diffierent  tinges  given  to  glass  by  metallic 
substances.  Hera  he  observes,  that  each  metal  gives  a 
tinge  according  to  its  specific  density :  Tbe  more  dense 
metals  producing  the  less  refrangible  coloors,  and  the 
lighter  ones  those  colours  which  are  more  easily  refran* 
gible.  Gold,  which  is  the  densest  of  all  metals,  im- 
parts a  red  colour  to  glass,  whenever  it  can  be  divided 
into  particles  so  minute,  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
mixed  with  the  materials  of  whicb  glass  is  made.  It 
seems  indifferent  by  what  means  it  is  reduced  to  this 
state,  nor  can  it  by  any  means  be  made  to  produce 
another  colour.  If  it  is  mixed  in  large  maases  without 
being  minutely  divided,  it  imparts  no  colour  to  the 
glass,  but  remains  in  its  metallic  form.  Lead,  the  me- 
tal whose  density  is  next*  in  order  to  that  of  gold,  af- 
fords a  glass  of  the  colour  of  the  hyadntb ;  a  gen  * 
whose  distinguishing  characteristic  is,  that  it  is  red 
with  an  admixture  of  yellow,  the  same  colonr  whicb 
is  usually  called  orange.  Glass  of  lead  is  mentioned  by 
several  authors  as  a  composition  proper,  without  the 
addition  of  any  other  ingredient,  for  imitating  the  hy« 
acintb.  Silver,  next  in  density  to  lead,  can  only  bo 
made  to  communicate  a  yellow  colour  to  glass.  If 
the  metal  is  calcined  with  sulphur,  it  readily  commu* 
nicates  this  colonr.  Leaf-silver  laid  i^on  red  hot  glasy, 
likewise  tinges  it  yellow.  When  we  meet  with  mn* 
tbors  who  mention  a  bhie  or  greenish  coioop  commn* 
nicated  by  silver,  the  oause  must  have  been,  that  the- 
silver  used  in  such  processes  was  mixed  with  copper.. 
Mr  Delaval  aslures  us,  from  his  own  experience,  that 
silver  purified  by  tbe  test  retains  so  much  copper,  that, 
when  melted  several  times  with  nitre  and  berax,  it  aU 
ways  imparted  a  green  colour  at  the  fint  and  second 
melting:  though  afterwards  no' each  colour  was  oIh 
tainable  from  it.  The  only  colour  produced  by  cop* 
per  is  green.  It  is  indifilsrent  in  what  manner  tbe 
copper  is  prepared  in  order  to  tinge  the  glass,  provided 
it  is  exposed  without  any  other  ingredient  to  a  snfli* 
cient  degree  of  heat.  If  a  quantity  of  aalts  is  added' 
in  the  prepantion,  they  will,  by  attenuating  the  mix-^ 
ture,  make  the  glass  incline  to  blue,  the  colour  next 
in  order :  but  this  happens  only  when  the  fire  is  mo* 
derate  \  for,  in  a  greater  degree  of  heat,  the  rednn* 
dant  salts,  even  those  of  the  most  fixed  natnre,  are  ex* 
polled.  It  is  troe,  that  copper  is  mentioned  by  some 
writers  as  an  ingredient  in  red  glass  and  enamel :  bnt 
the  redf  whicb  is  the  colour  of  the  oMtal  not  dissolved 
or  mixed  with  the  glass,  remains  only  while  the  com- 
position is  exposed  to  such  a  degree  of  heat  as  is  to<^ 
small  to  melt  and  incorporate  it ;  for  if  it  be  suflfiBred 
to  remain  in  the  fiimace  a  few  minntes  after  the  eop» 
per  is  added,  the  mass  will  turn  out  green  instead  of 
nd«    Irooi  the  metal  next  ia  density  to  copper^  is  apt 
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to  be  calcined,  or  redaced  to  a  ruddy  crocas,  similar 
to  that  ro9t  which  It  contracts  spontaneously  In  the 
atr.     In  this  state  it  requires  a  coosiderable  degree  of 
hoat  to  dissoWe  and  incorporate  it  with  glass :  till  that 
heat   is  applied,  it  retains  its  mddy  colour:   by  in- 
creasing the  h^it,  it  passes  through  the  intermediate 
coloarSy  till  it  arrives  at  its  permanent  one,  which  is 
bloe  ^  this  being  effected  in  the  greatest  degree  of  heat 
the  glass  will  bear,  without  losing  all  colour  whatever; 
Iron  vitrified  per  se  is  converted  into  a  blue  glass.     In 
abort,   it  is  indubitable,  that  iron  is  the  only   metal 
which  will,  witboot  any  addition,  impart  to  the  glass 
m  bloe  colour :  for  copper  will  not  communicate  that 
ooloor  witboot  the   addition  of  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  salts,  or  some  other  matter  that  attenuates  it  \ 
and  the  other  metals  cannot  by  any  means  be  made  to 
produce  it  at  all. 
t       These  are  the  principal  of  Mr  Delaval's  arguments 
de-  in  favour  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  theory  of  colours  be« 
^   ing  formed  by  density.     Dr  Priestley  too  hath  nien- 
^    tioned  some  which  deserve  attention*      **  It  was  a 
discovery  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (says  he),  that  the  co- 
lonrs  of  bodies  depend  upon  the  thickness  of  the  fine 
plates  which  compose  their  surfaces.     He  bath  shown, 
that  a  change  of  the  thickness  of  these  plates  occasions 
m  change  in  the  colour  of  the  body  \  rays  of  a  differ- 
ent colour  being  thereby  disposed    to  be  transmitted 
throagb  it  \  and  consequently  rays  of  a  different  oo- 
loor reflected  at  the  same  place,  so  as  to  represent  an 
image  of  a  different  colour  to  the  eye.     A  variation 
in  the  density  occasions  a  variation  in  the  colour :  but 
still  a  medium  of  any  density  will  exhibit  all  the  co- 
lours according  to  the  thickness  of  it.    These  obser- 
Tations  he  confirmed  by  experiments  on  plates  of  air, 
vater,  and  glass*    He  likewise  mentions  the  colours 
which  arise  on  polished  steel  by  heating  it,  as  likewise 
on  bell-metal,   and  some  other  metalline  substances, 
when  melted  and  poured  on  the  ground,  where  they 
may  cool  in  the  open  air  \  and  he  ascribes  them  to 
the  scoriae  or  vitrified  parts  of  the  metal,  which,  he 
says,  most  metals,  when  heated  or  melted,  do  continu- 
ally protrode  and  send  out  to  their  surfaces,  covering 
them  in  the  form  of  a  thin  glassy  skin.     This  great 
discovery  concerning  the  colours  of  bodies  depending 
on  the  thickness  of  the  fine  plates  which  eompose  their 
auiaoesy  of  whatever  density  these  plates  may  he,  I 
have  been  so  happy  as  to  hit  upon  a  method  of  illns- 
trating  and  confirming  by  means  of  electrical' explo- 
aioBS.     A  number  of  these  being  received  on  the  sur- 
^oe  of  any. piece  of  metal,  change  the  colour  of  it  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  spot  on  which  they 
were  discharged  \  so  that  the  whole,  circular  space  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  concentric  rings,  each  of 
which  consists  of  all  the  prismatic  colours,  aod  per- 
haps as  vivid  as  they  can  be  produced  in  any  method 
whistever.     Upon  showing  these  coloured  rings  to  Mr 
Canton,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find,  that  he  had 
likewise  produced  all  the  prismatic  colours  from  all 
the  metals,  but  by  a  different  operation.      He  ex- 
tended fine  wires  of  all  the  diRlsrent  metals  along  the 
surface  of  pieces  of  glass,   ivory,  wood,   &c. ;    and 
When  the  wire  was  exploded,  he  always  found  them 
tinged  with  all  the  colours.     They  are  not  disposed 
ia  so  regular  and  keaatiful  a  manner  as  in  the  rings  I 
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produced,  hut  they  equally  demonstrated  that  none  of 
the  metals  thus  exploded  discovers  the  least  preference 
to  one  colour  more  than  to  another.  In  what  manner 
these  colours  are  formed  it  may  not  be  easy  to  conjec- 
ture. In  Mr  Canton's  method  of  producing  them, 
the  metal,  or  the  calcined  and  vitrified  parts  of  it, 
seem  to  be  dispersed  in  all  directions  from  the  plate 
of  explosion,  in  the  form  of  spheres  of  a  very  great 
variety  of  sizes,  tinged  with  all  the  variety  of  colours, 
and  some  of  them  smaller  than  can  be  distinctly  seen 
by  any  magnifier.  In  my  method  of  making  these  co- 
lours, they  seem  to  be  produced  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  production  of  colours  on  steel  and  other  metals  by 
heat  'j  i.  e.  the  surface  is  affected  without  the  parts  of 
it  being  removed  from  their  places,  certain  plates 
or  laminae  being  formed  of  a  thickness  proper  to  exhi* 
bit  the  respective  colours.*'  12 

But,   however  well  supported   this  doctrine    of  the  New toniaa 
formation  of  colours  by  density  may  be,  we  find  the  theory  im- 
same  author  (Dr  Priestley),  whom  we  have  just  nowP?*^^^J^ 
seen  arguing  for  it  in  his  history  of  electricity,  arguing j^^^ 
against  it  in  his  history  of  vision.     **  There  are  (says 
he)  no  optical  experiments  with  which  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton seems  to  have  taken  more  pains  than  those  rela- 
ting to  the  rings  of  colours  which  appear  in  thin  plates  % 
and  in  all  bis  observations  and  investigations  concern- 
ing them,  he  discovers  the  greatest  sagacity  both  as  a 
philosopher  and  mathematician ;  and  yet  in  no  object 
to  which  he  gave  IKs  attention,  does  be  seem  to  have 
overlooked  more  important   circumstances  in  the  ap* 
pearances  be  observed,  or  to  have  been  «more  mista- 
ken with  regard  to  their  causes.     The  former  will  be 
evident  from  the  observations  of  those  who  succeeded 
him  in  these  inquiries,  particularly  those  of  the  Abb6       13 
Mazeas.      This  gentleman,   endeavouring  to   give  aGoiioui 
very  high  polish  to  the  fiat  side  of  an  object  glass,  hap-^'P^'** 
pened  to  be  rubbing  it  against  another  piece  of  ^t?^^°l'|^r^ 
and  smooth  glass  j  when  he  was  surprised  to  find,  thatj^^^cos. 
after  this  friction,  they  adhered  very  firmly  together^ 
till  at  last  he  could  not  move  the  one  above  the  other* 
But  he  was  much  more  surprised  to  observe  the  same  . 
colours  between  these  plane  glasses  that  Newton  ob- 
served between  the  convex  object-glass  of  a  tehMcope 
and  another  that   is  plane*      These   colours  between 
the  plane  glasses,  the  Ahb6  observes,  were  in  propor- 
tion to    their  adhesion.      The  resemblance   between 
them  and  the  colours  produced  by  Newton,  induced 
him  to  give  a  very  particular  attention  to  them ;  and 
bis  observations  and  experiments  were  as  follows  : 

**  If  the  surfaces  of  the  pieces  of  glass  are  transpa- 
reaty  aAd  well  polished,  such  as  are  used  for  mirrors, 
and  the  pressure  be  as  equal  as  possible  on  every  part 
of  the  two  surfaces,  a  resistance,  he  says,  will  soon  be 
perceived  when  one  of  them  is  made  to  slide  over  the- 
others  sometimes  towards  the  middle,  and  sometimes- 
towards  the  edges  ^  but  wherever  the  resistance  is  felt,. 
two  or  three  very  fine  curve  lines  will  be  perceived,, 
some  of  a  pale  red,  aod  others  of  a  faint  green.     Con- 
tinuing the  friction,  these  red  and  green  lines  increase 
in  number  at  the  place  of  contact,  the  colours  being' 
sometimes  mixed  without   any  order,   and  sometimea 
disposed  in  a  regular  manner.     In  the  last  case,  the- 
coloured  lines  are  generally  concentric  circles,  or  el- 
lipses, or  sathes  ovals,  more  or  less  elongated  as  the 
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surfinces  are  more  or  lew  united.  These  figpres  will 
Bot  fail  to  appear,  if  the  glasses  are  well  wiped  and 
warned  befove  the  friction* 

**•  When  the  colours  are  formed,  the  glasses  adhere 
with  considerable  force,  and  would  always  con ti one  sa 
without  any  ohaoge  in  the  colours.  In  the  centre  of 
aU  those,  ovals,  the  longer  diameter  of  which  generally 
exceeds  ten  lines,  there  appears  a  small  plate  of  the 
same  figure,  exactly  like  a  plate  of  gold  interposed  he- 
tweeu  the  glasses  i  and  in  the  centre  of  it  there  is  often 
a  dark  spot,  whitcfa  absorbe  all  the  rays  of  light  except 
the  violet :  for  thifr  colour  appears  rery  vivid  through 
a  prism* 

*^  If  the  glasses  are  separated  suddenly,  either  by 
sliding  them  horizontally  over  one  another,  or  by  the. 
action  of  fire,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter,  the  co- 
lours will  appear  immediately  upon  their  being  put  to* 
gather  again,  without  the  least  friction^ 

**  Beginning  by  the  slightest  touch,  and  increasing 
die  pressure  by  insensible  degrees,  there  fumt  appears 
an  oval  plate  of  a  faint  red,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  a 
spot  of  light  green,  which  enlarges  by  the  pressure,  and 
becomes  a  green  oval,  with  a  red  spot  in  the  centre  ; 
and.  this,  enlarging  in  its  torn,  discovers  a  green  spot 
in  its  centre.  Thus  the  red  and  the  green  succeed  one 
another  in  turns,  assuming  different  shades,  and  having 
other  colours  mixed  with  tliem>  which  will  be  distin- 
guished presently. 

^  The  greatest  difference  between  these  colours  ex^ 
bibited  between  plane  surfaces  and  those  formed  by 
curve  ones  is,  that  in  the  former  case  pressure  alone 
will  not  produce  them,  except  in  the  case  above  men- 
tioned. With  whatever' force  he  compressed  them,  his 
attempts  to  produce  the  colours,  were  in  vain  without 
previous  friction.  But  the.  reason  of  this  plainly  was, 
that  with  sliding  one  of  the  glasses  over  the  other,  they 
could,  not  be  brought  to.  approach  near  enough  fbr  the 
purpose* 

**  Having  made  these,  observations  with,  plates  of 
glass  whose  sides  were  nearly  parallel,  he  got  two 
prisras'  with  very  small  refracting  angles }  and  rubbing 
them. together,  when  they  were  joined  so  as  to  form  a 
parallelopiped^  the  colours  i^peared  with  a  surprising 
lustre,  at  the  places*  of  contaot^  owing,  he  did:  not 
doubt,  to  the  sepstaition  of  the.  rays,  of  l]jght>  by  the 
prism.  In  this  case,  diffisreutly  coloured  ovals  appear- 
ed, but  the  plate  of  gold  in  them  was  much  whiter, 
and  only  appeared  yellow  about  its  edges*  The  plate 
having  a  black  spot  in  its  centre,  was  bordered  by  a 
deep  purple.  He  could  not  perceive  any  violet  by  his 
naked  eye,  but  it  might  he  perceived  by  the  help  of 
a  lens  with  a  weak  lifi;btb  It  appeared  in  a  very  small 
^entity  at  the  confines  of  the  purple  and  the  blue,, 
and  seemed  to  him  to  be  only  a  mixture  of  these  two 
colours.  It  was  very  visible  in  each  of  the  coloured 
rings  by  inclining  the  glasses  to  the  light  of  the  moon. 
Next  to  the  purple  and  violet  appeared  blue,  orange, 
red  tinged  with  purple,  light  green,,  and  faint  purple* 
The  other  rings  appeared  to  the  naked  eye  to  con- 
sist of  nothing  but  faint  reds  and  greens ;  and  they 
were  so  shaded  that  it  was  not  easy  to  mark  their  ter- 
minations. That  the  order  of  these  may  be  compared 
with  Newton's,  he  gives  a  view  of  both  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 


Order  oftke  Cokmr§  it  tkeiOrder 
Plane  Glaeus. 

{Black  spot 
Whitish  oval 
Yellow  border 
Deep  purple  * 


Order  I. 


Order  IL 


Order  lU. 


Order  IV. 
Order  V. 

Order  VI. 


CElue 

<  Orange 
(.Purple 

r  Greenish  blue 

<  Yellow  gr^n 
(.Purple  red 


CGreen 
{.Bed 

i  Faint  green 
Faint  red 
V  Weak  green 
\  Light  rad 


Order  m  {^t^SS?" 


oft  As  Onhureim 
NewU  Object  Giauet. 
Black 
Blue 
White 
Yellow 
Bed 
Violet 
Blue 
(jireen 
YaUaw^ 
Bed 
Purple 
Blue 
Green 
YeUow 
Bed 
Green 
Bed 

Geeeniah  hhm 
Bed 

Greenish  hloe 
Bed 

Greenish  blue 
Pale  red 


**  When  these  coloured  passes  were  suspended-  aver 
the  flame  of  a  candl^  the  colours  dtsappsaved  sudden- 
ly, though  the  glasses  still  contioued  ta<  adhere  to  one 
another,  when  they  were  parallel  to  the  horiaon.  When 
they  were  suffered  to  cool,  the  colours  returned  hy  de- 
grees to  their  former  places,  in  the  order  of  the  pee- 
cediuff  table. 

"  After  this  the  Abb6  took  two  plates  mudt  thsdmr 
than  the  former,  in  order  to.  observe  at  his  leisure  the 
aetion  of  fire  upon  the  matter  whidk  he  supposed  6e 
produce  the  cobnis  ^  and  observed,  that  as  they  grew 
warm,  the  colours  retired  to  Ae  edgea  of  tbe  giassee, 
and  there  became  narrower  and  narrower  till  tbeyweie 
reduced,  to  imperceptible  lines.  Withdrawing  the 
flame,  they  returned  to  their  place.  ThtstejBpesnaeiit 
be  continued  till  the  glasses  were  hsnt.  by  tbe  violenoe 
of  the  heat.  It  waa  pleasant,  he  say«v  ^  observe.tbese 
colours  glide  over  the  sorfitce  of  the- glass  aa  tbey  were 
pnmued  by  the  flame. 

*'  At  the  fiat  our  author  had:  no.  deobt  bat  that 
these  cdouia  wene  owing  to  a  thin.pkte  ef  air  bet»iaim 
the  glasses,  to  which  Newton  hae  aeoribed  thenr:  but 
the  remarkable  difference  in  the  civcumstaneea^atteod- 
ing  those  produced  by  theflat-pieosa,  and:thaseproduoed 
by  the  object-glasses  of  Newton,  comiuoedlitm^that  th« 
air  was  not  the  cause  of  this  appearaace.  The  colours 
of  the  flat  plates  vanished  at  the  approach:  of  flane, 
but  those  of  the  object-glasses  did  not.  He*  even  beat* 
ed  the  latter  till  that  which  waa  next  the  flwDe:  woe 
cracked  by  the  heat,  before  he  oould  observe  tbe  least 
dilatation  of  the  coloured  rings.  Thia  diffsrence'  wsn 
not  owing  to  the  plane  glasses  bring  less  oompressed 
than  the  convex  ones^  for  though  the  former  were 
compressed  ever  so  much  by  a  pair  of  forceps,  it  did  not 
in  the  least  hinder  the  efiisct^of  the  flame. 

*'  Afterwards  he  put  both  the  plane  glasses* and'  tbe 
convex  ones  into  the  receiver  of  an.  air  pomp,  suspend- 
ing the  former  by  a  thread,  and  ke^inj^theliittercom** 

pressed 
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ptested  l>y  hra  strings ;  b«t  he  ofaserred  mo  clbange  in 
the  coloQEB  of  either  of  Chen  ia  the  most  perlea  ya- 
cmim  he  conM  flHtkiek 

^  Notifkhstaadiog  these  experiments  seemed  tx>  he 
oonclttsiTe  aguast  £e  bypethests  of  thene  cohwirs  be- 
ing ferraed  by  a  plat«  of  air,  the  Abb^  frankly  ac- 
kaofrledgesy  that  the  air  may  adhere  se  abstinate- 
1 J  to  the  sarface  ef  the  glasses  as  not  to  he  ae|M- 
mbed  from  tbeia  by  the  force  «f  tlm  pump  \  which, 
iafeed,  is  agreeaUe  to  other  appearances :  but  the 
&Uowing  azperimeaits  of  aur  aothor  aaake  it  stiil  mom 
improbaUe  thai  the  air  afaaald  be  the  cause  af  these 
codoors. 

"  To  try  Ihe  ntarast  «&ct  of  heat  apoa  ^se  co- 
loored  plates,  after  tfarmiag  them  graduallyi  he  laid 
them  upon  burning  coals  :  but  though  they  were  near- 
hf  red,  yot  arhea  he  nihbcd  them  together  by  means 
of  an  inm  rod,  ho  observed  the  sanse  coloured  circles 
andovals  as  hefore.  When  he  ceased  to  press  apon  them, 
the  eohrars  seeaml  to  vanish  $  bat  when  he  repeated 
the  friction,  they  letnmed,  and  continned  till  the  pie« 
oes  of  glass  began  to  he  red  hot^  and  their  snrfaoes  to 
DO  oonea  oy  snsion* 

*^  When  the  oatward  SBr&eo  of  one  of  his  plates  of 
glasB  was  qnidosilvered,  none  of  these  colooss  were  vi- 
aible,  thoagh  the  giasass  continued  to  adhsie  witb  the 
aaoM  fisFoe.  This  he  ascrihod  to  the  stronsor  imprea- 
oion  voado  on  the  eye  by  the  greater  quantity  of  light 
reflected  from  the  quickailver. 

**  Jadging  from  the  resemblance  between  hie  est- 
peiiments  and  these  of  Sir  Isaac  Nowteo,  that  the  co- 
loars  weco  owing  to  the  thickness  of  some  matter, 
whatever  that  wis,  interposed  between  the  glasses, 
the  AhbA,  ia  order  to  verify  his  hypotfaests,  tried  the 
ezperioKnt  on  thicker  substances*  He  pot  between 
bis  glasses  a  little  hall  of  soet,  ahoot  a  fourth  of  a  line 
in  diaoMter,  and  pressed  it  between  the  two  sarfaces, 
warming  them  at  the  same  tioM,  in  order  to  disperse 
the  snot  \  bnt  tfaoogh  ho  rubbed  them  together  as  b»- 
ftm,  and  nsed  other  soft  sobstancce  beSdes  suct,  hia 
eodoavcors  to  prodnco  the  coloon  had  no  effect.  Bat, 
mbbing  them  witb  more  violence  in  a  circular  man* 
aer,  he  was  surprised  on  looking  at  a  candle  throtigh 
tiioai,  to  see  it  sumunded  with  two  of  three  ooncen- 
trio  rings,  very  broad,  and  with  very  lively  delicate 
oolonis^  aanwly,  a  rsd  iadintag  to  a  ^Ikrw,  and  It 
gnen  iaelining  to  that  of  an  ooMtald.  At  that  time 
he  observed  only  these  two  colours  ^  bat  cootinoto?  the 
fiiction,  the  rings  assumed  the  coloaia  of  bltfe^  yonow, 
nod  violet,  especially  when  he  loid^ed  through  the 
g^Uwses  on  bodies  directly  opposed  to  the  sun.  If|  afUr 
having  rubbed  the  glasses,  the  thickness  was  consider 
rably  diminished,  the  coioufs  grew  weaker  by  trans- 
mitted light,  but  they  seemed  to  be  much  stronger  by 
*  reflection,  and  to  gain  oa  one  side  what  they  lost  on  the 
other, 
y    ^4  .         <^  Oar  author  was  confirmed  in  his  opinioOi  that 

hvpotheiir  ^^^  v*^  ^  '^^^  ^'^^  ^^  Newtdii*s  hypothesSs,  by 
opposed,  considering,  that,  according  to  hie  measures,  the  co- 
lonnr  of  the  plates  varied  with  tho  dSffsreace  of  a 
mtllionth  part  of  an  inch ;  whetfeas  ho  was  satisfiod 
that  there  nmst  have  been  maoh  gVMter  difeteocM  in 
the  dlstanee  between  his  glasses^  trhcn  the  4olcnrs  f«- 
maiaed- ODchangod, 
*^  If  Iho  colour  .diptsM  cpoO'  the  thteknctf  only,  4ie 


thought  that  tho  matteir  intsrpMed  between  the  glsases 
ought  to  have  given  the  same  eslont  Vfhen  itirsa  r^ 
duced  to  a  thin  plate  by  simple  fusion  as  well  as  by  fric- 
tion, and  that,  in  rahhing  two  plates  together,  warm- 
ing them  at  dsfferent  times,  and  compirefeRvag  them  with 
a  coastderable  force,  other  oolong  would  have  appeared 
besides  those  above  mentioned. 

*'  These  cireumstances  made  him  saspeet,  th«t  tkfo 
different  tbicknesseo  ef  the  substance  interposed  be- 
tween the  glasses  served  only  to  maketbem  Mtoi^  or 
less  transparent  j  which  was  an  essential  condftioH  in 
the  experiment ;  and  he  imagined  that  VhlB  frictiota 
diffused  over  tho  sarface  of  tho  thin  substanee  a  kind 
of  matter  on  wbith  tho  colours  are  formed  by  reflected 
light;  for  when  ha  held  the  plates  (tvhich  gave  th^ 
colours  when  the  soet  was  between  them)  over  the 
flame  of  a  small  candle,  the  oohMnrs  fled  with  gt«at 
precipitation,  and  rotonied  to  thek  jAtM  wiUiout 
his  being  able  to  feiceive  tho  leabt  alteriitibn  in  the 
mst. 

^  EEe  was  confirmed  in  his  oonjeotut^b,  by  frequ^M- 
ly  observing,  that  when  tho  glasses  wof«  separated,  at 
the  moment  the  colours  disappeared,  tbey  werte  covi^iv 
od  with  the  same  greasy  matted,  and  that  it  seethed  to 
be  in  the  very  same  atate  as  wh«n  they  were  separated 
without  warming.  Besidi^s,  having  often  repeated 
the  same  experiment  with  different  kinds  of  matter,  he 
found  that  the  degree  of  heat  that  dispersed  the  eolool^ 
was  not  always  sufficiettt  td  melt  it }  which  diffei^ncc 
was  more  senoihte  in  i^topoitioa  as  the  nkattet  int^rjpdsed 
was  made  thinner. 

**  Instead  of  the  suet,  be  sometitne^  made  use  of 
Spanish  wax,  rssin,  common  wa^,  ^fid  the  Pediment 
of  urine*  He  begati  with  St»anish  wa^,  on  Account  of 
its  remarkable  ttmnspatency  in  Mr  Hatlksbee's  electri- 
cal experrmontB  (  but  he  had  modi  difliculty  in  making 
it  snflk»eoi]y  thin  by  fl^ktion,  being  often  obliged  to 
warm  his  glasses,  to  seite  the  moment  of  fusion,  whbh 
continued  hot  a  short  time,  ahd  tc  hkxafd  the  bumikig 
of  his  fingers. 

**  Tho  expirfanent  at  length  Micceediog,  the  Spa- 
nish  wac  apptai^d  with  itd  opacity  and  natural  colour 
when  it  reflacted  the  1ight|  bnt  tbey  both  di«appe)ired 
in  the  traneiMtUd  light.  He  obierVed  the  same  )-iegs 
in  it  as  in  the  soet ;  and  Indeed  he  could  jperceWe  but 
little  dKfereeee  buweeh  the  eeleur  of  suet,  Spanish 
wax,  commen  Wi^x^  w  resin ;  eicept  that  this  la^t  suh* 
stnnce  dM  net  make  the  celcu^s  so  vivid,  oil  aceotint  of 
tho  too  gfeet  tranftpnrettay  of  its  perticles. 

^  The  Sediment  of  Crine  had  something  mttre  paN 
ticolaf  in  its  appettranci*,  as  itn  colonrs  were  tMre 
lively.  Holding  it  above  the  flame,  its  coloui^  disap- 
neared ;  and  keeping  it  in  that  situation,  there  wef« 
formed,  open  iti  surface^  ramifications,  Uke  those  of 
the  hoar  ffest,  which  disappeared  as  the  passes  gretr 
ccld*  There  were,  the  same  rkmificatlons  both  upoh  . 
the  suet  and  the  Waic^  but  they  were  net  so  cCnsidei^- 
able.  Tbe  glasses  which  had  Spanish  wax  and  retih 
between  them  adhered  with  so  much  force,  that  they 
ceuid  net  he  se^^Nited  without  tho  help  of  fire  $  and 
when  they  began  te  grow  warm,  they  sepa^kted  with 
ft  noise  like  tlmt  of  glass  breaking  in  the  fire,  though 
the  glesses  were  not  brekcn,  and  the  matteir  betweeki 
flem  WAS  net  melted. 

'^  fte]MtfMieg^  the  [^sMtes  Whieh  he  fiiat  used  very 

suddenly^ 
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•oddeolfi  he  oWrved  upon  their  surface  verj  thin 
▼apoarsy  which  formed  different  coloars,  bat  present- 
ly vanished  altogrether. 

.  ^'  To  try  the  effect  of  vapour,  he  hreathed  upon 
one  of  his  plates  of  glass,  and  observed  that  the  va- 
pours which  adhered  to  the  glasses  sometimes  formed, 
before  they  were  entirely  dispersed,  a  surprising  va- 
riety of  colours.  This  experiment,  he  ob8ei*ve8,  does 
not  always  succeed  at  the  first  trial.  The  glass  must 
be  breathed  upon  several  times,  and  care  must  be  ta- 
ken to  wipe  it  every  time  with  one*s  hand,  both  to 
take  off  the  moisture,  and  also  to  make  upon  the  glass 
a  kind  of  furrows,  which  contribute  very  much  to  the 
variety  of  colonrs,  by  making  inequalities  in  the  thick- 
nesses of  the  vapours.  It  is  necessary  also,  that  the 
glasses  on  which  these  experiments  are  made  have  no 
quicksilver  upon  them. 

^*  When  the  particles  of  water  which  formed  this 
vapour  were  too  thick  to  exhibit  these  colours,  he 
struck  them  several  times  with  his  pencil,  in  order  to 
attenuate  them  j  and  then  he  saw  an  infinity  of  small 
-coloured  threads  which  succeeded  one  another  with 
great  rapidity. 

*^  Putting  a  drop  of  water  between  two  pieces  of 
common  glass,  he  observed  that  the  compression  of  them 
produced  no  colour  j  but  if,  while  they  were  compres* 
sed,  the  water  was  made  to  pass  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, it  left  behind  it  laige  spots,  red,  yellow,  green, 
purple,  &c.  and  the  spots  assumed  different  colours  with 
a  surprising  rapidity,  and  presented  to  the  eye  a  most 
beautiful  variety  of  shades. 

**  In  order  to  determine  with  greater  certainty  whe- 
ther they  were  vapours  that  caused  the  colours  in  his 
first  observations,  he  first  breathed  upon  one  of  his.  plates 
of  glaSs,  and  then  rubbed  them  against'  one  another, 
when  the  colours  appeared  in  the  same  order  as  before, 
but  darker,  and  dispersed  in  confusion  in  the  places  oc- 
cupied by  the  vapours  :  but  when  he  made  use  of  fire, 
to  dissipate  the  watery  particles,  the  colours  resumed 
their  lustre. 

**  Newton,  having  introduced  a  drop  of  water  be- 
tween his  two  object-glasses,  observed,  that  in  propoi^- 
tion  as  the  water  insinuated  itself  between  the  glasses, 
the  colours  grew  fainter,  and  the  rings  were  contract- 
ed :  and  ascribing  these  colours  to  the  thickness  of  the 
plate  of  water,  as  he  ascribed  the  former  to  that  of  the 
plate  of  air,  he  measured  the  diameters  of  the  colour- 
ed rings  made  by  the  plate  of  water,  and  concluded 
that  the  intervals  between  the  glasses  at  the  similar 
rings  of  these  two  mediums  were  nearly  as  three  to 
four }  and  thence  he  inferred,  that  in  all  cases,  these 
intervals  would  be  as  the  sines  of  the  refractions  of  these 
mediums. 

*'  The  Abb^  Mazeas,  in  order  to  assure  himself 
whether,  agreeable  to  this  rule,  the  coloured  rings  of 
his  glasses  depended  upon  the  thickness  of  the  water 
only,  dipped  one  of  the  edges  of  his  coloured  glasses 
in  a  vessel  of  water,  having  taken  care  to  wipe  and 
warm  them  well,  before  he  produced  his  colours  by 
friction.  The  water  was  a  considerable  time  in  ri- 
sing as  high  as  the  glasses }  and  in  proportion  as  it 
ascended,  be  perceived  a  very  thin  plate. of  water,  which 
seemed  to  pass  over  the  matter  which  he  thought 
produced  the  colours,  without  mixing  with  itj  for 
heyond  this  plate  of  water^  he  still  perceived  the  co* 
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lours  in  the  same  place   and  order,  bnt  deeper  and 
darker }  and  holding  the  glasses  above  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  he  saw  the  colours  go  and  come  several  times 
as  he  moved  them  nearer  to  or  farther  firom  the  flame. 
He  then  moistened  both  the  glasses  more  than  before; 
and  rubbing  them  as  usual,  he  always  saw  the  same 
.  appearance;   and  seizing  the  moment  when  the  co- 
lours had  disappeared  to  separate  the  glasses,  he  al- 
ways found  that  they  were  wet.      On  this  acQonnt, 
he  thought  that  it  could  not  be  the  water  on  which 
the  colour  depended,  but  some  snbsUnce  much  more 
sensible  to  heat.     He  also  thought  that  these  coloured 
rings  could  not  be  owing  to  the  compression  of  the 
glasses ;  or  that,  if  this  circumstance  did  contribute 
any  thing  to  them,  it  served  rather  to  modify  than  to 
-generate  them.  |. 

**  M.  du  Tour  gave  pafticnlar  attention  to  the  pre-M.  dn 
ceding  observations  of  the  Ahb6  Mazeas.  He  repeat- Ton'tol 
ed  the  experiments  with  some  variation  of  circnm-*^'^^^ 
stances,  particularly  comparing  them  with  those  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  He  is  so  far  from  supposing  a  plate 
of  air  to  be  necessary  to  the  formation  of  these  co- 
loured rings,  that  he  thinks  the  reason  of  their  not  ap- 
pearing between  the  flat  plates  of  glass  is  the  adhe- 
ring of  the  air  to  their  surfaces ;  and  that  men  pres* 
sure  is  not  sufficient  to  expel  it ;  except,  as  the  Abb6 
Mazeas  observed,  the  rings  had  before  been  made  in 
the  same  place  ;  in  which  case,  simple  apposition  with- 
out friction  is  sufficient ;  the  air,  probably,  not  having 
had  time  to  apply  itself  so  closely  to  the  surikoe  of  the 
glass.  The  contact  of  some  other  substances,  M.  dn 
Tour  observes,  is  not  so  prejudicial  in  this  experiment 
as  that  of  air ;  for  he  found,  that,  if  he  only  gave  the 
plates  a  slight  coating  of  any  kind  of  gieaae,  the  rings 
would  appear  without  firiction.  Also  dipping  them 
slightly  in  water,  or  wiping  them  with  his  finger,  wonil 
answer  the  same  purpose.  He  verified  his  conjectures 
by  means  of  the  air-pump;  for,  dipping  two  pieces 
of  glass  in  water,  one  of  which  had  been  wiped,  and 
the  other  not,  the  former  appeared  to  have  no  bubbles 
adhering  to  it  when  the  air  was  exhansted,  whereas  the 
other  had. 

*'  When  one  of  the  glasses  is  convex,  oar  anther 
observes,  that  the  particles  of  air  may  more  easily 
make  their  escape  by  pressoce  only ;  whereas  their  re- 
treat is  in  a  manner  cot  off  when  they  are  compressed 
between  two  flat  surfaces.  The  air-pump,  he  fi>and, 
was  not  able  to  detach  these  particles  of  air  firam  the 
surfaces  to  which  they  adhere ;  leaving  these  flat  plates 
for  a  considerable  time  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  was 
not  sufficient  to  prepare  them  so  well  for  the  experi- 
ment as  wiping  them.  i^  ' 

*'  Besides  the  observations  on  the  colours  of  thinKzperi- 
plates,  it  has  been  seen  that-  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ima-»^n^  ^ 
irined  he  could  account  for  the  colours  exhibited  hy^^*°!?^ 
thick  ones  in  some  cases  in  a  similar  manner ;  parti- 
cularly in  those  curious  experiments  in  which  he  ad- 
mitted a  beam  of  light  through  a  hole  in  a  piece  of 
pasteboard,  and  observed  the  rings  of  colours  reflected 
back  upon  it  by  a  concave  glass  mirror  of  eqnal  thick- 
ness in  all  [daces.     These  experiments  were  lesnmed^ 
and  happily  pursued. by  the  duke  de  Chaulnes,   who 
ascribed  these  colours  to  the  inflection  of  light  *.  Chance  *  Sea  i 
led  the  duke  to  observe,  that  when  the  nearer  surface  ^'^^ 
of  the  glass  mirror  was  clottded  by  breathing  upon  it, 
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«  to « lightly  to  tarnish  it,  i^  white  diSiued  and  vivid 
light  was  »eea  apon  the  ptBteboard,  and  all  the  colours 
oTtfae  rings  became  mocb  stronger,  and  more  distinct. 
This  appearance  be  made  constant  by  moistening  the 
sorfisce  of  tfae  mirror  with  a  little  milk  and  water,  and 
anffering  it  to  dry  open  it. 

**  In  all  his  experiments  upon  this  subject,  be  found, 
that  wben  the  rays  fell  converging  on  the  surface  of 
the  mirror,  the  rings  were  hardly  visible  ;  when  they 
£b11  parallel  npon  it,  as  they  must  have  done  in  all  the 
experiments  of  Newton,  they  appeared  sufficiently 
distinct  j  bat  when,  by  means  of  a  convex  lens  placed 
in  the  bole  of  the  window,  they  were  made  to  diverge 
from  the  centre  of  the  sphere  to  which  the  mirror  was 
groond,  so  that  they  fell  perpendicularly  on  the  surface 
of  the  mirror,  the  colours  were  as  vivid  as  he  could 
make  them.  In  this  case  be  could  remove  the  reflect- 
ed image  to  a  great  distance  from  the  hole,  without 
making  the  rings  disappear ;  and  he  could  plainly  per- 
ceive them  to  ari^  from  their  central  spots,  which  chan« 
ged  their  colours  several  times. 

*^  The  effect  of  tambbing  the  mirror  convinced  him, 
that  these  coloured  rings  depended  on  the  first  surface 
of  the  mirror^  and  that  the  second  surface,  or  that 
which  reflected  them  after  they  had  passed  the  first, 
only  served  to  collect  them  and  throw  them  upon  the 
pasteboard  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to  make  them  visi- 
ble 'j  and  he  was  confirmed  in  bis  supposition  by  the 
following  experiments. 

**  He  took  a  plano-convex  object-glass,  of  six  feet 
locus,  and  placed  it  six  feet  from  the  pasteboard  with 
its  convex  side  towards  it.  By  this  means  the  rays 
which  fell  upon  that  surface,  after  being  refiracted  there, 
were  transmitted  through  the  thickness  of  the  glass, 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  fell  perpendicularly  on  the 
plane  surface  that  reflected  them,  and,  in  their  return, 
would  be  collected  npon  the  pasteboard.  In  these  cir- 
comstances  the  rings  a^eared  very  distinct  after  he 
bad  tarnished  the  convex  surface,  which  in  this  position 
was  next  to  the  light. 

^  Turning  the  same  glass  the  contrary  way,  so  that 
the  plane  surface  was  towards  the  pasteboard,  he  could 
perceive  none  of  the  rings  at  the  distance  of  six  feet ; 
but  they  were  visible  at  the  distance  of  three  feet ; 
because  at  that  distance  the  second  surface  reflected 
the  rays  by  its  concavity  directly  towards  the  paste- 
board. 

"  These  two  experiments  demonstrate  the  use  of  the 
second  surface  of  the  mirror,  and  show  the  manner  of 
placing  it  to  most  advantage.  Those  that  follow  show 
the  use  of  the  first  surface  with  respect  to  these  rings  ; 
and  he  was  led  to  make  them  by  the  casual  observation 
above  mentioned. 

"  Newton,  he  observes,  had  remarked,  that  when  he 
made  use  of  a  mirror  of  the  same  focus  with  the  first 
he  had  used,  but  of  twice  the  thickness,  he  found  the 
diameter  of  the  rings  much  smaller  than  before.  This 
observation  the  duke  thought  favourable  to  his  own 
conclusions;  for  if  these  rings  depend  upon  the  first 
surface,  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  second,  which  only  re- 
flects the  ray  transmitted  from  it,  the  larger  they  ought 
to  appear  upon  the  pasteboard. 

*'  To  ascertain  this  fiict,  he  thought  of  making  use 

of  two  moveable  surfaces ;  and  to  make  use  of  a  mi- 

ecometer  to  measure  the  distance  between  them  with 
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exactness.  For  this  purpose  be  took  a  metallic  mirror 
belonging  to  a  reflecting  telescope,  being  part  of  a 
sphere  of  ten  feet  radius ;  abd  he  fixed  it  firm  upon  a 
foot  in  which  was  a  groove  that  carried  a  light  frame, 
to  which  was  fastened  a  thia  piece  of  talk  tarnished 
with  milk  and  water.  The  frame  that  supported  the 
piece  of  talk  could  either  be  brought  into  contact  with 
the  mirror,  or  be  removed  to  the  distance  of  eight  or 
nine  inches  from  it,  and  the  micrometer  showed  to  the 
utmost  exactness  the  least  motion  of  the  frame. 

**  Having  placed  this  mirror  ten  feet  firom  the  paste- 
board, that  is,  at  the  distance  of  the  radios  of  its  own 
sphere,  he  observed  the  rings  to  appear  very  distinct : 
the  form  of  his  mirror  being  very  true :  but  the  dia- 
meter of  the  rings  upon  the  pasteboard  varied  with  the 
distance  of  the  talk  from  the  mirror  :  so  that  they  were 
very  large  when  the  talk  was  near  the  mirror,  and  very 
small  when  it  was  placed  at  the  distance  of  seven  or 
eight  inches. 

*'  These  experiments  proved  that  the  rings  were 
formed  by  the  first  surface,  and  reflected  by  the  se- 
cond ;  but  it  still  remained  to  be  determined  in  what 
manner  they  were  formed.  He  imagined  that  the 
small  pencils  of  rays  that  were  transmitted  through 
the  pores  of  the  glass,  or  any  other  transparent  sub- 
stance, might  suffer  a  kind  of  inflection,  which  might 
change  the  cylinder  'which  they  formed  into  a  trun- 
cated cone,  either  by  means  of  their  di&rent  degrees 
of  inflexibility,  or  by  the  different  distances  at  which 
they  pass  by  the  edges  of  the  small  hole,  through  which 
they  are  transmitted.  Pursuing  this  idea,  be  thought 
of  making  use  of  some  body,  the  pores  of  which  were 
of  a  known  and  determined  shape.  Instead,  therefore^ 
of  the  piece  of  talk,  be  placed  a  piece  of  fine  linen  in 
the  above-mentioned  frame,  stretching  it  as  even  as 
possible,  to  make  the  pores  formed  by  the  threads  more 
exact,  and  more  permeable  by  the  light ;  and  he  soon 
found,  with  great  pleasure,  that  his  conjecture  was 
verified }  for  instead  of  the  circular  rings  which  he  bad 
before,  they  were  now  manifestly  square,  though  their 
angles  were  a  little  rounded ;  and  they  were  colour- 
ed as  the  others,  though  the  light  was  not  very  vi- 
vid, on  account  of  the  quantity  that  was  stopped  by 
the  muslin. 

**  When,  instead  of  the  muslin,  be  stretched  across 
bis  frame  fine  silver  wires  exactly  parallel,  at  the  di- 
stance of  about  three  quarters  of  a  line,  or  a  whole 
line  from  one  another,  without  any  other  wires  across 
tliem ;  instead  of  the  rings  which  be  had  seen  before, 
there  was  nothing  upon  the  pasteboard  but  a  gleam  of 
white  light,  divided  by  many  small  streaks,  coloured 
in  a  very  vivid  manner,  and  m  the  same  manner  as  the 
rings.'*  ,y 

Thns  we  have  another  hypothesis  of  the  formation  Another 
of  colours,  namely,  by  the  inflection  of  light  in   its^l^^oryof 
passage  out  from  between  the  solid  and  impenetrable  ^^*^"* 
particles  of  which  bodies  are  composed.     It  is,  how- 
ever, very  difficalt,  upon  the  hypothesis  either  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  or  that  of  the  duke  de  Cbaolncs,  to 
give  a  reason  why  bodies  that  are  not  entirely  white, 
should  not  appear  variously  coloured.     For  it  appears 
from  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  experiments^  that  plates  of 
different  density  are  capable  of  exhibiting  the  same 
colours ;  and  that  where  a  plate  is  continually  varying 
in  density,  it  wiU  prodnoe  all  the  colours.    Now  it  is 
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evident,  tittt  the  fdfttes  of  ^Aitk  m  wppose  M  «a- 
Uiral  bodies  to  be  composed,  nMst  be  eimilu  to  one 
tbat  18  perpetual iy  TaryiDg  in  its  chtckoess  $  for  amffo^ 
sing  the  pktes  of  which  any  subsiaace  is  coiiifosed  to 
be  of  uny  determinate  thkkneits,  9  miUioatfa  parts  ef 
an  inch  for  instance  }  such  of  the  rays  as  are  rt flexed 
from  this  plate  will  be  red.  But  if  any  of  them  pe- 
netrate to  the  depth  of  11^  of  these  paxte,  tbey  will 
be  reflected  by  a  violet  colonr,  &c.  and  thos  imist  al- 
loy and  obscare  the  red ;  and  so  of  ethers.  If  we 
suppose  the  colours  to  be  produced  by  inflection,  it 
will  be  equally  difficnk  to  account  for  some  particular 
rays  being  inflected  aad  others  not  y  seeing  we  ob- 
serve  that  all  of  them  are  capable  of  being  inflected 
by  every  substance  whatever,  when  they  past  very 
near  it.  In  some  cases,  too,  colours  are  produced 
when  the  liglU  is  neither  refracted  nor  inflected,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  ;  and  this  seems  to  obscure  the  theory 
of  chromatics  more  than  any  thing  we  have  yet  men- 
tioned. 

As  the  experiments  we  are  now  about  to  mention  are 
of  tlie  greatcttt  importance,  and  io  direct  terms  contra- 
dict one  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's,  we  shall  give  a  full  ac« 
count  of  them,  from  Priestley's  History  of  Vision,  &€• 
x3       with  his  reowrks  thereon. 
One  of  Sir       The  experiment  in  question  is  the  eighth  of  New« 
Iiaac  New-  ton's  second  book  of  Optics :  ^*  He  (Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton s  czpe-  ^^g^  found,  he  says,  that  when  light  goes  out  of  air 
foand  tobe^^^^i^'^    several   contiguous    refracting   mediums,   as 
crronetat.    through  water  and  glass,  and  thence  goes  out  again 
into  air,  whether  the  refracting  surfaces  be  parallel  or 
inclined  to  one  another,  that  light,  as  often  as,  by  con- 
trary refractions,  it  is  so  corrected,  that  it  emerges  in 
lines  parallel  to  those  in  which  it  w«b  incident,  con* 
tinues   ever   after  to  be   white  ^  bnt  if  the  emergent 
rays  be  inclined  to  the  incident,  the  whiteness  of  the 
emerging  light  will,   by  degrees,  in  passing  on  from 
the  pJace  of  emergence,    become  tinged   at  its  edges 
with  colours.     This  he  tried  by  refracting  light  with 
prisms  of  glass,  placed  within  a  prismatic  vessel  of  wa- 
ter. 

"  By  theorems,  deduced  from  this  experiment,  he 
infers,  that  tlie  refraction  of  the  rays  of  every  sort, 
made  out  of  any  medium  into  air,  are  known  by  )ia- 
ving  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  any  one  sort ;  and 
also,  thai  the  refraction  oot  of  one  medium  into  another 
is  found  as  often  as  we  have  the  refractions  out  of  them 
both  into  any  third  medium. 

*'  On  the  contrary,  a  Swedish  philosopher  (M.  Klin« 
* Swed.  genstiema)  observes*,  that  in  this  experiment,  the 
Abhand»  i*ays  of  light,  after  passing  through  the  water  and  the 
▼oL  ztL  glass,  though  tliey  oeme  out  parallel  to  the  incident 
P-  3C0.  rays,  will  be  coloured  \  but  that  the  smaller  the  glass 
prism  is,  the  nearer  will  the  result  of  it  approach  to 
Newton's  description. 

*'  This  paper  of  M.  Klingenstiema,  being  communi- 
cated to  Mr  Dollond  by  M.  Mallet,  made  him  enter- 
tain doubts  concerning  Newton's  report  of  the  result 
of  his  experiment,  aad  determined  him  to  have  re- 
course to  experiments  of  his  own. 

**  He  therefore  cemented  together  two  plates  of 
parallel  class,  at  their  edges,  so  as  to  form  a  prismatic 
vessel  when  stopped  at  the  ends  or  bases )  and  the  edge 
being  turned  downwards,  he  placed  in  it  a  glass  prism 
with  one  of  its  edges  upwards^  and  filled  up  the  va* 


cancy  whh  dear  water  }  bo  that  the  refiractien  of  th^  « 
prism  was  contnved  to  be  contrary  to  that  of  the  wa* 
ter,  in  order  that  a  ray  of  light,  transmitted  through 
both  tbese  refracted  mediums,  might  be  efieeled  by  the 
difierenoe  only  between  the  two  refractions.  As  be 
found  the  water  to  refract  more  or  less  than  the  glass 
prism,  he  diminished  or  increased  the  angle  between 
the  glass  plates,  till  he  found  the  two  contrary  refrao* 
timis  to  be  equal,  which  be  discovered  by  viewing  an 
object  through  this  double  prism.  For  when  it  ap- 
peared neither  raised  nor  depressed,  be  was  satisfied 
that  the  refractions  were  equai,  and  that  the  emergent 
rays  were  parallel  to  the  incident. 

^  Now,  according  to  the  prevailing  opintov,  be  ob> 
serves,  that  the  object  should  have  appeared  through 
this  double  prism  in  its  natural  colour  j  for  if  the  dif- 
ference of  refrangibility  had  been  m  all  respects  equal, 
in  the  two  equal  refractions,  they  would  have  rectified 
each  other.     But  this  experiment  folly  proved  the  fal--Coioari 
lacy  of  the  received  opinion,  by  showing  the  divergen-prodacec 
cy  of  the  light  by  the  glass  prism  to  be  afanost  double  ^^^^ 
of  that  by  the  water  j   for  the  image  ef  the  object,  ^^^^", 
though  not  at  all  refracted.  Was  yet  as  nracb  infected 
with   prismatic  colours  as    though  it  had  been   seen 
throogh  a  glass  wedge  only  whose  angle  was  near  3a 
degrees. 

**  This  experiment  is  the  very  same  with  that  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  above  mentioned,  notwithstanding  the 
result  was  so  remarkably  diflerent :  bnt  Mr  Dollomi 
assures  us,  that  he  used  all  possible  precaotipn  and  care 
in  his  process ;  and  he  kept  bis  apparatos  by  him,  that 
he  might  evince  the  truth  of  what  he  wrote,  whenever 
he  should  be  properly  required  to  do  it. 

**  He  plainly  saw,  however,  that  if  the  refracting 
angle  of  the  water-vessel  could  have  admitted  of  a  suf- 
ficient increase,  the  divergency  of  the  coloured  rays 
would  have  been  greatly  diminished,  or  entirely  recti- 
fied ;  and  that  there  would  have  been  a  very  great  le- 
ft*action  wttfaoot  colour,  as  be  bad  already  produced  % 
great  discolouring  without  refraction  y  but  the  incon* 
veniency  of  so  large  an  angle  as  that  of  the  prismatic 
vessel  must  have  been,  to  faring  the  light  to  an  equal 
divergency  with  that  of  the  glass  prism,  whose  angle  1 

was  about  60%  made  it  necessary  to  try  some  experi- 
ments of  the  came  kind  with  smaller  angles. 

**  Accordingly  he  got  a  wedge  of  plate-glass,  the 
angle  of  which  was  only  nine  degrees  5  and,  using  it 
in  the  same  circumstances,  he  increased  the  angle  of 
the  water- wed^e,  in  which  it  was  placed,  till  the  diver- 
gency of  tbe  hght  by  the  water  was  equal  to  that  by 
the  glass ;  that  is,  till  tbe  image  of  the  object,  though 
considerably  refracted  by  the  excess  of  the  refraction 
of  the  water,  ap])eared  nevertheless  quite  free  from  any 
colours  proceeding  frou)  the  different  refrangibility  of 
the  light.  ' 

"  Notwithstanding  it  evidently  appeared,  I  may  say  oefcnc 
to  almost  all  philosophers,  that  Mr  Dollond  had  made  Sir  Isai 
a  real  discovery  of  something  not  comprehended  in 
tbe  optical  priuciples  of  Sir  isaae  Newton,  it  did  not 
appear  to  so  sensible  a  man,  and  so  good  a  matfaema- 
tictan  as  Mr  Murdoch  is  universally  acknowledged  to 
be.  Upon  this  occasion  he  interposed  in  the  defence, 
as  he  imagined,  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  y  maintaining, 
that  Mr  ]>ollond'S  positions,  which  he  says,  he  know» 
not  by  what  mishap  have  been  deemed  paradoxes  in 
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Sir  Isa»c*t  tbeory  »r  light,  ure  really  tbe  necessary  con* 
seqaencea  of  iu  He  aiso  eotleavoiira  to.  show,  that 
Sir  LuCiLC  might  not  be  mistaken  in  bis  account  of 
the  experiment  above  mentioned.  But  admitting  all 
that  be  advances  in  this  part  of  his  defence,  Newton 
miut  have  made  ose  of  a  prism  with  a  much  smaller  re- 
fracting angle  than,  from  his  own  account  of  his  expe- 
riments, we  have  any  reason  to  believe  he  ever  did  make 
ttse  of. 

'^  Tlie  fact  probably  was,  that  Sir  Isaac  deceived 
himself  in  this  case,  by  attending  to  what  he  imagined 
to  be  the  clear  consequences  of  his  other  experiments  j 
and  though  the  light  he  saw  was  certaioly  tinged  with 
colouia,  and  be  must  ha^e  seen  it  to  be  so,  yet  he  might 
imagine  that  this  circumstance  arose  from  some  imper- 
fection in  his  prisms,  or  in  the  disposition  of  them, 
which  he  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  exa- 
mine. It  is  also  observable,  that  Sir  Isaac  is  not  so 
particular  in  his  description  of  his  prisms,  and  other 
parts  of  his  anparatus,  in  his  account  of  this  experi- 
ment, as  be  generally  is  in  other  cases,  and  therefore 
probably  wrote  his  account  of  it  from  his  memory 
only. 

*'  Much  has  been  said  on  this  experiment  i  and  it  is 
thought  very  extraordinary,  that  a  man  of  Sir  Isaac's  ac- 
corate  attention  should  have  overlooked  a  circumstance, 
the  effect  of  which  now  appears  to  be  so  considerable. 
But  it  has  happily  occurred  to  Mr  Mitcbel,  that,  aa  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  observes,  he  need  to  put  saccbarom  sa- 
lami into  his  water  to  iocreaae  its  refractive  power, 
tbe. lead,  even  in  this  form,  might  increase  the  dissi* 
pative  refraction,  as  it  does  in  the  Composition  of  glass ; 
and  if  so,  that  this  would  account  for  Newton's  not 
finding  his  dissipative  power  of  water  less  than  that  of 
the  glass-  priaims,  which  he  otherwise  ought  to  have 
done,  if  he  had  tried  the  experiment  as  he  said  he  did. 
*^  Accordingly  he  included  a  prism  of  glass  in  wa- 
teff«  as  highly  impregnated-  with  saccbarom  saturni 
as  it  would  bear,  the  proportion  of  saccbarum  to  wa- 
ter being  about  as  5  to  x  i. '  When  the  image,  seen 
thraugb  the  water  (so  impregnated)  and  a  glsiss  prism, 
was  in  its  natural  place,  it  still  was  coloured,  though 
v^  little :  he  thought  not  more  than  a  fourth  part 
as  much  an  when  seen  through  the  plain  water,  and  the 
prism  in  its  natural  place  ^  so  that  he  had  ni^  doubt, 
bat  that,  if  his  prism  had  had  a  little  less. of  the  dis* 
persing  power,  its  errors  would  have  been  perfectly  cor- 
rected.*' 

Mr  Dda^       Besides  the  experiments  of  Mr  Delaval  above  rela* 
^^*'P^'  ted,  and  which  were  made  on  the  colours  of  trans- 
^^^H^  parent  bodies,  he  has  lately  published  an  account  of 
oTofi^Be    MM&e  made  upon  the  permanent  colours  of  opaque  sub- 
Mia.       stances ;  the  discovery  of  which  must  be  of  tlie  ut- 
most consequence  in  the  acts  of  colour-making  and  dye- 
ing.     These  arts,  he  observes,  were  in  very  remote 
ages  earried  to  the  ntmost  height  of  perfection  in  the. 
CQontnes  of  Phosnicia,  Egypt,  Palestine,  India,  &o« 
sad  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  also  ex- 
celled io  the  ait  of  imitating  gems,  and  tinging  glass 
and  enamel  of  various  colours.     The  colours  used  in 
veiy  anpient  paintings  were  as  various  as  those  now  in 
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nse,  and  greatly  superior  both  in  beauty  and  durabi- 
lity. The  paints  used  by  Apelles  were  so  bright,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  glaze  his  pictures  with  a  dark  co* 
loured  varnish,  lest  the  eye  should  be  offended  by  their 
excessive  brightness ;  and  even  these  were  inferior  to 
what  had  been  used  among  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
Pliny  complains  that  the  art  of  painting  was  greatly 
decayed  in  lus  time )  and  the  moderns  were  not  fur- 
nished with  any  means  of  retrieving  the  art,  until  they 
began  to  avail  themselves  of  experimeatikl  observa- 
tions. 

Tbe  changes  of  colour  in  permanently  coloured  bo-TheMco« 
dies,  our  author  observe^,  are  produced  by  the  same  loan  de- 
laws  which  take  place  in  transparent  colourless  sub- P^^'^>^^* 
stances }  and  the  experiments  bv  which  they  can  be^^-J^^^,^^f 
investigated  consist  chiefly  of  various  methods  of  unt*"  the  colour- 
ting  tbe  colouring  particles  into  larger,  or  dividing  in^^  parti* 
them  into  smaller  masses.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  made  bis^^l®** 
experiments  chiefly  on  transparent  substances ;  and  in 
the  few  places  where  he  treats  of  others,  acknowledges 
his  deficiency  of  experiments.  He  makes  the  follow- 
ing remark,  however,  on  those  bodies  which  reflect 
one  kind  of  light  and  transmit  another,  vix.  that  '*  If 
these  glasses  or  liquors  were  so  thick  and  massy  that  ne 
light  could  get  through  them,  he  questioned  whether 
they  would  not,  like  other  opaque  bodies,  appear  of 
one  and  the  same  colour  in  all  positions  of  the  eye ; 
though  he  oould  not  yet  aflirm  it  from  experience.'* 
It  was  the  opinion  of  this  great  pliilosopher,  that  all 
coloured  matter  reflects  the  rays  of  light,  some  reflect- 
ing tbe  more  refrangible,  and  others  the  less  refrangible 
rays  more  copiously  }  and  that  this  is  not  only  a  true 
reason  of  these  colours,  but  likewise  the  only  reason. 
He  was  likewise  of  opinion,  that  opaque  bodies  reflect 
the  light  from  their  interior  surface  by  some  power  of 
the  body  evenly  diffused  over 'and  external  to  it.  With 
regard  to  transparent-coloured  liquors,  he  expresses 
himself  in  the  following  manner :  *'  A  transparent 
body,  which  looks  of  any  colour  by  transmitted  light, 
may  also  look  of  the  same  colour  by  reflected  light; 
the  light  of  that  colour  being  reflected  by  the  farther 
surface  of  that  body,  or  by  the  air  beyond  it :  and  then 
the  reflected  colour  will  be  diminished,  and  perhaps 
cease,  by  making  the  body  very  thick,  and  pitching  it 
on  the  Imck  side  to  diminish  the  reflection  of  its  farther 
surface,  so  that  the  light  reflected  from  the  tinging  par- 
ticles may  predominate.  In  such  oases,  the  colour  of  the 
reflected  light  will  be  apt  to  vary  from  that  of  the  light 
transmitted. 

To  investigate  the  truth  of  these  opinions,  Mr  Dela- 
val entereJ  upon  a  course  of  experiments  with  trans- 
parent coloured  liquors  and  glasses,  as  well  as  with 
opaque  and  semi-transparent  bodies.  From  these  he 
discovered  several  remarkable  properties  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  j  particularly,  that  in  transparent  coloured 
sobstai|ces  it  does  not  reflect  any  light  j  and  when,  by 
intercepting  the  light  which  was  transmitted,  it  is  hin- 
dered from  passing  through  such  substanoes,  they  do 
not  vary  from  their  former  ooloar  to  any  other,  but 
become  entirely  black  (a). 

This  incapacity  of  the  colouring  particles  of  trans- 

L  2  parent 


(a)  Here  nor  author  observes,  that  he  makes  use  of  the  word  cohur  only,  to  exprew  tkote  call^  juvmafy; 
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parent  bodies  to  refifect  Kght,  being  deduced  from  very 
numerous  experiments,  may  therefore  be  held  as  a  ge- 
neral law.  It  TPilI  appear  the  more  extensive,  if  we 
consider,  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  tinging  particles 
of  liquors  or  other  transparent  substances  are  extracted 
from  opaque  bodies  j' that  the  opaque  bodies  owe  their 
colours  to  those  particles,  in  like  manner  as  the  trans- 
parent substances  do  ;  and  that  by  the  loss  of  them  they 
are  deprived  of  their  colours. 

For  making  his  experiments,  Mr  Delaval  used  small 
phials  of  flint-glass,  whose  form  was  a  parallelepiped,  and 
t^eir  height,  exclusive  of  the  neck,  about  two  inches, 
the  base  about  an  inch  square,  and  the  neck  two  inches 
in  length.  The  bottom  and  three  sides  of  each  of 
those  phials  were  covered  with  a  black  varnish ;  the 
cylindrical  neck,  and  the  anterior  side,  except  at  its 
edges,  being  left  uncovered.  He  was  careful  to  avoid 
any  crevices  in  the  varnish,  that  no  light  might  be  ad- 
mitted except  through  the  neck  or  anterior  side  of  the 
phials. 

In  these  experiments  it  is  of  importance  to  have  the 
phials  perfectly  clean  $  and  as  many  of  the  liquors  are 
Apt  to  deposit  a  sediment,  they  ought  to  be  put  into 
ihe  phials  only  at  the  time  the  experiments  are  to  be 
made.  The  uncovered  side  of  the  phials  should  not  be 
plaeed  opposite  to  the  window  through  which  the  light 
is  admitted  \  because  in  that  situation  the  light  would 
be  reflected  from  the  farther  side  of  the  phial  j  and  our 
author  observes,  that  smooth  black  substances  reflect 
light  very  powerfully.  But  as  it  is  a  principal  object 
in  the  experiment,  that  no  light  be  transmitted  through 
the  liquor,  this  is  best  accomplished  by  placing  the  un- 
covered side  of  the  phial  in  such  a  situation  that  it  may 
form  a  right  angle  with  the  window. 

With  these  precautions,  our  author  viewed  a  great 
number  of  solutions,  both  of  coloured  metallic  salts  and 
of  the  tinging  matter  of  vegetables;  universally  observ- 
ing, that  the  colour  by  reflection  was  black,  whatever 
it  might  be  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light*  If  these 
liquors,  however,  are  spread  thin  upon  any  white  ground, 
theyoqipear  of  the  same  colour  as  when  viewed  by  trans- 
mitted light ;  but  on  a  black  ground  they  afford  no  co- 
lour, unless  the  black  body  be  polished  ^  in  which  case 
the  reflection  of  the  light  through  it  produces  the  same 
effect  as  transmission. 

The  experiments  with  tinged  glasses  were  io  many 
MSpects  analogous  to  those  with  transparent-coloured 
liquors.  For  these  be  made  several  parcels  of  colour- 
less glasses,  principally  using  one  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  borax  and  white  sand.  The  glass  was  reduced 
to  powder,  and  afterwards  ground,  together  with  the  in- 
gredients by  which  the  colours  were  imparted*  **  This 
method  (says  he)  of  incorporating  the  tinging  particles 
is  greatly  preferable  to  mixing  them  with  the  raw  ma- 
terials }  and  the  glasses  thus  composed  excel  roost  others 
in  hardness,  being  scarcely  inferior  in  lustre  to  real 
gems.'* 

The  resolt  of  all*  the  experiments,  made  in  tbfs  man- 
ner was,  that  when  matter-is  of  such  thinness,  and  the 
tinge  so  dilu^d,  that  light  can  be  transmitted  through 


it,  the  glasses  then  appear  vividly  colocired  $  bat  when 
they  are  in  larger  masses,  and  the  tinging  matter  is 
more  densely  diffused  through  them,  they  appear  black  $ 
for  these,  as  well  as  the  transparent-coloured  liquors, 
show  their  colour  by  transmission.  The  following  ex- 
periments were  made  with  a  vie w^  to  determine  tlie  pro- 
portion of  tinging  matter  which  produces  colour  or 
blackness.  ^^ 

I.  Glass  was  tinged  green  by  adding  to  it  -^tb  ofExperi- 
its  weight  of  copper  j  and  that  whether  the  latter  was  menu  to 
used  in  its  metallic  or  calcined  state.  detennine 

a.  A  blue  glass  was  made  by  the  addition  ^^  zaffre,^\^J^^ 
R  purple  one  by  manganese,  a  red  glass  by  gold,  and||]|^]|g 
yellow  glasses  by  silver  and  calcined  iron.     A  yellow  mailer, 
glass  resembling  a  topaz  was  likewise  made  by  the  ad« 
^ition  of  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal  in  powder.     The 
same  colour  was  likewise  procured  by  the  addition  of 
wheat-flour,  rosin,^  and  several  other  inflammable  maU 
ters.     Small   pieces   of  each  of  these   glasses  being 
ground  by  a  lapidary,  resembled  gems  of  their  different 
colours. 

3*  Having  formed  pieces  of  such  glasses  about  two 
inches  thick,  he  inclosed  them  in  black  cleth  on  all 
sides,  except  their  farther  and  anterior  surfaces.  In 
this  situation  each  of  them  showed  a  vivid  colour  when 
light  was  transmitted  throngh  them ;  hot  when  the 
posterior  surface  was  likewise  covered  with  the  cloth  to 
prevent  this  transmission,  no  other  colour  than  black 
was  exhibited  by  any  of  them* 

4.  When  plates  of  transparent-coloured  glass,  sooEie* 
what  thicker  than  common  window-glass,  were  made 
use  of,  they  always  exhibited  their  colours  by  traoa* 
mitted  light. 

5.  On  intercepting  the  light  transmitted  through 
these  coloured  plates,  they  as  constantly  appeared  black 
when  placed  in  such  a  direction  as  to  form  a  right 
angle  with  the  window* 

From  these  phenomena  Mr  Delaval  deduced  the 
following  observations :  !•  That  the  colouring  particles 
do  not  reflect  any  light*  2*  That  a  medium,  such  as 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  described,  is  difibsed  over  both 
the  anterior  and  farther  surfaces  of  the  plates,  where- 
by objects  are  equally  and-  regularly  reflected  as  by  a 
mirror.  Hence,  wbeu  it  is  said  that  light  is  reflected 
by  the  surfkce  of  any  substance,  it  8hould.be  onderstood 
from  this  expression,  that  the  reflection  is  effected  by 
the  medium  difiused  over  its  surface* 

6.  When  a  lighted  candle  is  placed  near  one  of  those  On  the  re. 
coloured  plates,  the  flame  is  reflected  by  the  medium  fleotioii  of 
which  is  diffused  over  the  anterior  surface.   The  image  ^^*  *'^^*  *" 
thus  reflected  entirely  resembles  the  flame  in  size  *nd^^JJJ^ 
colour;  being  scarcely  diminished,  and  not  in  the  least gintMt. 
tinged  by  the  coloured  glass. 

-  7.  If  the  plate  be  not  so  intensely  coloured,  or  so 
massy,  as  to  hinder  the  transmission  of  the  light  of  the 
Candle,  there  appears  a  seoondary  image  of  the  flame^ 
which  is  reflected  by  the  medium  contiguous  to  the 
ikrther  surface  of  the  glass  ;  and  as  tiie  light  thus  re- 
flected passes  through  the  coloured  glass,  it  is  tinged' 
very  vividly. 

8.  When 


such  a  mixture  of  them  as  does  not  compose  whiteness,  or  any  of  the  gradati^as  between  white  and  bla<$k  K'^v^* 
aui  are  calltd  by  Sir  I^i^c  Newteni.  gray^  dao,  or  russet  brown* 
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8.  When  the  glam  oied  in  thi^  experiment  is  of  % 
green  colour,  the  image  of  .the  flame  is  always  of  a 
bright  green ;  and  when  giasseB  of  other  colours  are 
u«ed,  that  of  the  secondary  flame  is  always  the  same 
with  tbftt  of  the  glass. 

9*  The  secondary  image  is  less  than  that  reflected 
fraiD  the  anterior  surface.  This  dimination  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  loss  of  that  part  of  the  light  which  is 
abiorbed  in  passing  through  the  coloured  glass.  For 
whenever  any  medium  transmits  one  sort  of  rays  more 
copiously  than  the  rest,  it  stops  a  great  part  of  the  dif- 
ferently coloured  rays.  Much  more  light  also  is  lost  in 
passing  through  coloured  than  transparent  substances. 
In  making  these  observations,  it  is  proper  to  choose  co- 
loured plates  of  glasa  which  are  not  in  every  part  of  an 
equal  thickness,  that  the  secondary  image  may  not  co- 
incide with  that  reflected  from  the  anterior  surface,  and 
be  intercepted  by  it. 

lo.  When  the  plates  are  so  thick,  and  so  copiously 
coloured,  that  the  light  cannot  penetrate  to  their  far- 
ther surface,  they  appear  intensely  black  in  whatever 
direction  they  are  viewed,  and  afford  no  secondary 
image,  but  only  reflect,  from  their  anterior  surface, 
the  flame,  or  any  other  objects  that  are  opposed  to 
them.  These  objects  are  represented  in  their  own 
proper  colours,  and  are  as  free  from  tinge  as  those  re- 
flected from  quicksilvered  glass,  or  specula  made  of 
white  metals. 

Hence  again  it  is  manifest,  that  the  colouring  parti- 
cles do  not  possess  any  share  of  reflective  power  \  for  if 
they  bad  any  share  in  this  reflection,  they  would  cer- 
tainly impart  some  share  of  colour  to  the  light  they  re- 
flected. Hence  also  it  appears,  that  transparent  co- 
loured bodies,  in  a  solid  state,  possess  no  more  reflec- 
tive power  than  those  in  a  fluid  state. 

Oor  aothor  next  considers  the  colouring  particles 
themselves,  pure,  and  unmixed  with  other  media.  In 
order  to  procure  masses  made  up  of  such  particles,  se- 
veral transparent  coloured  liquors  were  reduced  to  a 
solid  consistence  by  evaporation.  .By  employing  a  gen- 
tle heal,  the  colouring  matter  may  thus  remain  unim* 
paired  j  and  is  capable  of  having  its  particles  again  se- 
parated by  water  or  other  liquids,  and  tinging  them  as 
before. 

In  tbia  statf  the  colouring  particles  reflect  no  light, 
and  therefore  appear  uniformly  black,  whatever  sub- 
•tance  they  have  been  extracted  from.  In  the  course 
of  hia  experiments,  Mr  Delaval  made  use  of  the  in- 
Ittsions  of  brazil  wood,  logwood,  fustic,  turmeric,  red 
Saunders,  alkanet,  sap-green,  kermes,  and  all  the  other 
transparent  coloured  liquors  he  had  tried  before,  a- 
niong  which  were  infusions  of  red  and  yellow  flowers, 
without  observing  the  least  variation  in  the  result. 

Some  liquors  are  apt  to  become  totally  opaque  by 
evaporation  j  the  reason  of  which  may  be  the  crystal- 
litation  of  saline  matters,  or  the  coalescence  of  the 
particles  into  masses^  differing  considerably  in  density 
from  the  menstrua  in  which  they  were  dissolved.  When 
this  opacity  takes  place,  our  autlior  has  constantly  ob« 
served,  tlmt  they  became  incapable  of  entering  the 
pmes  of  wool,  silk,  or  other  matters  of  that  kind,  or 
of  adhering  to  their  surface ;  and  consequently  unfit 
for  the  purposes  of  dyeing*  This  he  supposes  to  ari^e 
from  their  increased  bulk  ^  for  the  attractive  force  by 
which  the  particles  cohere  together  is  weakened  in  pro- 
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portion  as  their  bulk  increases  y  so  that  the  degree  of 
magnitude  of  the  colouring  particles,  which  is  essential 
to  the  capacity  of  liquors,  is  inconsistent  with  the  mi- 
nuteness requisite  for  dyeing.     An  instance  of  this  is 
given  in  an  infusion  of  fustic.     Having  infused  some  of 
this  wood  in  such  a  quantity  of  water,  that  the  latter 
was  saturated  with  the  colouring  particles,  he,  evapo- 
rated the  liquor  to  a  solid  consistence,  with  an  unin- 
terrupted but  very  gentle  heat.     During  every   part 
of  the  process  the  liquor  continued  transparent,  and  the 
solid  extract  yielded  by  it  transmitted  a  yellow  colour 
when  spread  thin,   but  appeared  black  when  thicker 
masses  were  viewed.     Having  prepared  another  pint 
of  this  liquor,  he  evaporated  half  the  water,  and  al- 
lowed the  remainder  to  become  cold.     In  this  state  it 
became  turbid  and  opaque  ^  on  filtering,  a  transparent 
tincture  passed  through,  an  opaque  fecula  remaining  on 
the  paper.    This  fecula  did  not  adhere  to  the  paper, 
but  was  easily  separabfe  from  it :  on  being  dried,  it 
appeared  white  with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow  \  but  was 
nevertheless  soluble  in  water,  and  by  solution  gave  a 
liquid  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  original  infusion. 
*^  From  these  circumstances  (says  he)  it  appears  that 
a  given  proportion  of  water,  or  a  sufficient  degree  of 
heat,  is  requisite  to  the  solution  of  the  colouring  parti- 
cles of  fustic.     And  experience  evinces  that  those  par- 
ticles which  are  too  gross  to  pass  through  filtering  pa- 
per, are  incapable  of  entering  the  pores,  or  firmly  co- 
hering to  the  surface  of  bodies.     Many  ingredients, 
such  as  the  colouring  particles  of  logwood,  kcrmea, 
and  various  other  matters,  are  soluble  in  water  in  every 
proportion ;  and  therefore  their  infusions  are  not  sul^ 
ject  to  become  opaque  or  turbid  during  their  evapora* 
tion.   The  solid  extracts  obtained  by  evaporation  reflect 
no  colour,  but  are  black." 

Our  author  also  formed  solid  masses  by  mixing  a 
small  quantity  of  drying  oil  with  pigments  which  con- 
sist chiefly  of  colouring  matter  ;  as  Prussian  blue,  indl* 
go,  and  sap  green.  These  paints  likewise  exhibit  their 
respective  colours  only  by  transmitted  light,  appearing 
entirely  black  when  viewed  by  reflection.  Instances 
of  blackness  arising  from  this  density  of  the  colouring 
matter,  may  be  observed  in  several  kinds  of  fruits,  as 
black  currants,  cherries,  &c  for  the  juices  of  these 
appear  red  when  spread  thin  on  a  white  ground,  or  o- 
therwise  viewed  by  transmitted  light. 

Mr  I>elaval's  next  attempt  was  to  consider  the  ac* 
tion  and  properties  of  the  colouring  particles  of  opaque  ' 
bodiea  themselves,  and  the  means  by  which  these  co» 
lours  are  produced.  Here  our  author  endeavoora  to  * 
prove,  that  these  colours  of  opaque  bodies  appear  on 
the  same  principles  as  those  already  mentioned,  which 
seem  black  when  very  dense,  but  show  their  proper 
tinge  when  spread  thin  upon  a  white  ground.  On  this 
subject  the  following  experiments  were  made : . 

J.  Grass,  and  other  green  leaves  of  plants,  were  di- 
gested in  rectified  spirit  of  wine ;  by  which  means  a 
transparent  green  tincture  was  obtained.  One  of  the 
phials  formerly  mentioned  being  filled  with  this  liquid, 
it  was  observed  to  transmit  a  vivid  green  colour ;  hut 
the  other  part  of  the  tincture,  which  was  contigoons  to^ 
the  nn covered  side  of  the  phial,  reflected  no  light,  and 
therefore  appeared  black. 

2.  Having  poured  tome  of  the  tincture  into  a  China 
cup,  the  bottom  was  thereby  made  to  look  green,  ex- 
actly . 
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actly  rtsembling  the  coloor^hich  btd  been  extrncted 
from  the  leaves. 

3.  After  the  colour  had  been  totally  extracted  by 
the  Tinous  spirit,  tbe  leaves  remained  apparently  on* 
altered,  eitber  as  to  figure  or  texture ;  but  were  en- 
tirely white,  or  bad  their  whiteness  slightly  tinged  with 
brown. 

4.  Red,  pnrple,  and  blue  flowers,  were  also  digested 
iu  spirit  of  wine|  all  of  which  yielded  their  colouring 

>  matter  to  the  spirit,  and  became  white  by  being  de- 
prived of  it.  From  most  of  these  flowers,  however,  tbe 
spirit  acquired  either  no  tinge  at  all,  or  only  a  very 

•faint  one ;  but  when  acidulated,  it  became  red,  and 
by  the  addition  of  an  alkali  appeared  blue,  purple,  or 
green,  according  to  the  quantity  of  alkali,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  infuaion.  In  these  states,  all  of  them,  when 
Tiewed  by  transmitted  light,  or  poured  upon  a  white 
ground,  showed  their  colours,  but  universally  appeared 
black  by  reflexion. 

5.  Red,  purple,  and  blue  flowers,  were  digested  i« 
water  slightly  acidulated  with  nitrous  acid.  Tblis,  red 
infusions  were  obtained,  which,  by  saturation  with  sea* 
salt,  might  be  preserved  for  many  years. 

6.  The  same  liquors  were  changed  green,  blue,  or 
pnrple,  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali :  but  here  the  case 
mras  the  same  as  before  ;  all  of  them  yielding  vivid  co- 
lours by  transmission,  but  none  by  reflection.  In  ma- 
king this  experiment,  care  most  be  taken  to  add  the  al- 
kali very  gradually  ^  for  if  too  much  is  put  in  at  once 
to  the  red  liquor,  the  immediate  colours  between  the 
red  and  the  green  will  be  wanting.  To  half  an  ounce 
of  tbe  red  infusion  it  is  proper  to  add,  at  once,  only 
the  smallest  quantity  that  can  be  taken  upon  the  point 
of  a  pen^  repeating -this  addition  slowly,  until  each  of 
tbe  colours  be  produced. 

7.  The  flowers,  after  having  been  repeatedly  mace- 
rated in  acidulated  water,  lost  their  colouring  matter, 
and  became  white. 

8.  Yellow  flowers  also  communicated  their  colours 
to  water  and  to  spirit  of  wine.  The  infusion  and 
tinctures  of  these  flowers  were  subjected  to  the  same 
experiments  as  bad  been' employed  in  the  examination 
of  the  liquors  already  mentioned  ;  and  appeared  yel- 
low by  transmitted  light,  but  did  not  reflect  any  co- 
lour. 

9.  White  paper,  linen,  &e«  may  be  tinged  of  any 
•f  these  colours,  by  dipping  them  in  the  infusions ; 
and  the  consideration  of  tbe  manner  in  which  the  co- 
lours are  imparted  to  the  linen,  aflbrds  much  insight 
into  the  manner  in  which  natural  colours  are  prodcf^ 
ced.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that,  when  the  co- 
louring matter  of  plants  is  extracted  from  them,  the 
solid  fibrous  parts,  thus  divested  of  their  covering,  dis- 
pUy  their  natural  whiteness.  White  linen,  paper, 
&.C.  are  formed  of  such  fibrous  vegetable  matter ) 
which  is  bleached  by  dissolving  and  detaching  the  he- 
terogeneous colouring  particles.  When  these  are  dyed 
or  painted  with  vegetable  colours,  it  is  evident  that 
they  do  not  differ  m  their  manner  of  acting  on  the 
rays  of  light  from  natural  vegetable  bodies  >  both 
yielding  their  colours  by  transmitting,  through  the 
transparent  coloured  matter,  the  light  which   is  re- 

'fleeted  from  the  white  ground*  This  white  matter 
frequently  exists,  without  any  considerable  mixture,  in 
plants,  ^bile  they  are  in  a  state  of  vegetation }  as  cot- 
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ton,  white  flowers,  tbe  pith,  wood,  seeds,  roots,  and 

other  parts  of  several  kinds  of  vegetables.  When  de- 
cayed trees,  &.c.  have  been  long  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, their  coloured  juices  are  sometimes  so  perfect- 
ly extracted,  that  the  fibres  appear  white.  This  white 
matter  is  not  distinct  from  the  vegetable  earth  to  which 


plants  are  reduced  by  burning.     Mr  Delaval  has  ren-        '9 
dered    ashes  intensely  white,   by   carefully  calcining  mTT be  * 
them,  and  afterwards  grinding  with  a  small  proper- maiie  in* 
tion  of  nitre,  and  exposing  them  to  such  a  degree  of  uniely 
be&t  as  would  cause  the  nitre  deflagrate  with  the  re-  wbite. 
maining  quantity  of  phlogiston.  Lastly,  the  ashes  were 
digested  with  muriatic  acid,  in  order  to  dissolve  tbe  fer- 
ruginous matter  difittsed  through  them,  and.  repeated- 
ly washing  the  remainder  in  water*   Mixing  ashes  thus 
purified  with  borax,  and  applying  a  vltrifviqg  beat,  ao 
opaque  enamel  is  obtained,  remarkable  for  its  white- 
ness.  ^3 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  earth  which  forms  the  White 
substance  of  plants  is  white,  and  separable  from  that  earth  of 
substance  which  gives  to  earth  its  peculiar  colour;  thatP*^^*  ^^ 
whenever  it  is  pure  and  unmixed,  or  diffused  ^'ough^^J^^"/ 
colourless  media,  it  shows  its  native  whiteness;  and  is  them  that 
the  only  vegetable  matter  endowed  with  a  reflect ivereflecltih< 
power.      It  may  be  discovered,   however,   by  other lifiht. 
means   than    that  of  buniing  :    thus,   roses   may  be 
•whitened  by  exposing  them  to  the  vapour  of  burning 
sulphur :  an  effect  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
sulphuric  acid,  but  to  tbe  phlogiston  contained  in  that 
vapour.     This  was  proved  to  be  tbe  case,  by  exposing 
several  kinds  of  red  and  purple  flowers  to  the  phlogi- 
stic vapour  issuing  from  hepar  sulphuris  ;  and  by  this 
every  one  of  them  was  whitened  ;  their  colour  being  af- 
terwards restored  by  the  addition  of  an  acid  either  mi- 
neral or  vegetable. 

**  Thus  (says  Mr  Delaval)  it  appears,  that  the  co-  Colovrin^ 
louring  matter  of  the  flowers  is  not  discharged  or  re-  matter  dis. 
moved,  but  only  dissolved  by  carbonic  acid;  and^^^^^hf 
thereby  divided  into  particles  too  minute  to  exhibit  ^^'f^'^'^ 
any  colour.  In  this  state,  together  with  the  vege** 
table  juice  in  which  they  are  diffused,  they  form  a  co- 
lourless transparent  covering,  through  which  the  white 
matter  of  the  flowers  is  seen  ontinged.  Tbe  colouring 
particles  of  plants  consist  principally  of  inflammable 
matter,  and  their  solubility  in  carbonic  acid,  and  union 
with  it,  are  analogous  to  tho  action  of  other  inflam- 
mable bodies  upon  each  other.  Thus,  aether  dissolves 
all  essential  and  expressed  oils,  animal  empyreumatic 
oils  and  resins.  Sulphur,  camphor,  and  almost  all  sub- 
stances abounding  in  phlogiston,  are  soluble  in  oils, 
ardent  spirits,  or  other  inflammable  menstrua.  The 
manner  in  which  the  red  colour  of  vegetable  flowers 
is  restored,  appears  to  be  explicable  from  known  che- 
mical laws.  When  acids  are  applied  to  the  whitened 
flowers,  they  unite  with  the  phlogiston  which  the  sul- 
phur had  communicated,  and  disengage  it  from  the 
colouring  particles ;  which,  being  thus  extricated,  re- 
sume their  original  magnitude  and  hue.  A  xhange  of 
the  same  kind  is  also  produced  by  fixed  alkali,  which, 
like  the  acids,  has  a  strong  attraction  for  phlogiston, 
always  changes  the  whitened  flowers  to  a  blue,  purple, 
or  green  colour. 

^  In  like  manner,  the  action  of  the  rays  of  light  Colours  d* 
operates  upon  coloured  bodies.  Thus,  dyed  silk,  orttroyed  b] 
other  substances  of 'that  kind,  when  exposed  to  the^^®l^ft^^* 

sun's  ^*  *'*"• 
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nvh  light,  ftre  deprived  of  tlietr  colour  in  every  part, 
on  which  the  rays  are  allowed  to  act;  whilst  those  pre- 
aerve  their  colour  which  are  defended  from  the  light 
hy  the  folds  of  the  cloth,  or  intervention  of  any  opaque 
hody.  The. colours,  thas  impaired,  may  be  restored, 
if  acids  are  applied  while  the  injury  is  recent;  hot  they 
are  afterwards  apt  to  fly  off,  on  account  of  that  volati- 
lity which  is  constantly  imparted  by  inflammable  mat- 
ter to  any  other  with  wliich  it  is  united.^* 

Our  author  now  proceeds,  at  considerable  length,  to 
prove  the  identity  of  the  solar  light  and  carbonic  acid ; 
but  as  recent  experiments  have  shown  !hat  these  two 
■re  esaenttaUy  distinct,  we  omit  his  argumentation  up- 
on this  bead.  The  error  of  his  theory  in  this  respect, 
however,  does  oot  in  the  least  affect  the  doctrine  con* 
ceniing  colours  above  laid  down  :  on  the  contrary,  the 
kteat  experimciits  have  determined,  that  carbonic  acid 
in  its  grossest  form,  vis.  that  of  common  charcoal,  mani- 
feals  A  sorpriaiiig  power  of  whitening  various  substan- 
ces ;  which,  according  to  Mr  DdavaPs  theory,  pro- 
cetds  from  the  power  it  has  of  dissolving  the  colouring 
matter  with  which  they  are  impregnated.  This  sol- 
vent power,  according  to  our  outhor,  is  manifest  in 
■any  other  iastaoces  besides  those  already  mentioned* 
Silk  is  whitened  by  the  carbonated  vapours  of  sulphur  ( 
and  this  operation  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  the 
change  effected  on  flowers  by  the  same  vaponr.  The 
Ught  of  the  snn  is  found  to  he  a  necessary  and  essential 
agent  in  bleaching  linen,  wax,  and  various  other  sob- 
atances ;  some  part  of  the  colouring  matter  which  im- 
pairs the  whiteness  of  these  bodies  not  yielding  to  any 
other  solvent.  Red  flowers  are  whitened  by  the  elec- 
tric apark,  of  whose  inflammable  nature  we  cannot  en- 
tertain the  least  donbt ;  for  the  spark  itself  is  a  bright 
flame,  and  yields  the  same  smell  which  all  other  carbon- 
ated matters  impart.  The  electric  spark,  in  like  man- 
ner, changes  the  blue  infusion  of  turnsole  to  red  (B). 
The  effects  which  it  produces  on  the  turnsole,  and  on 
red  flowers,  do  not  differ  from  each  other,  except  in 
degree  only.  For  when  vegetable  matter  is  dissolved, 
it  IS  chaiiged  from  blue  to  red  ^  and,  wb6n  farther  dis- 
solved, it  is  divided  into  particles  too  minnte  to  exhi- 
53  Ut  any  coloar. 
&»  to  di-  Solutions  effected  by  means  of  phlogiston  frequently 
^^^  a>«  wrongly  attribnted  to  the  operation  of  supposed  acid 
iMM  madte.  >D^>^'^i'<^»  ^*  several  kinds  of  substances  are  capable  of 
bf  cubone  heing  dissolved  inditorimiaately  both  by  acids  and  phlo- 
fantkoie  giston.  For  the  purpose  of  distingoiiihing,  therefore, 
*^  ^  in  any  case  between  the  action  of  the  acid  solvents  and 
that  of  the  inflammable  menstrua,  it  is  proper  to  exa- 
mine the  nature  of  the  matter  by  which  either  of  these 
principles  are  furnished.  It  appears  from  various  che- 
mical processes,  that  alkalies  are  rendered  mild,  and 
capable  of  crystallization,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
united  to  car  bone.  The  carbonated  alkaline  lixi- 
vium, when  saturated,  is  perfectly  mild ;  and  by  a 
slight  evaporation  is  reduced  to  a  concrete  crystalline 
mass,  which  does  not  deliquesce  or  imbibe  the  least 
moisture  from  the  air,  and  no  longer  retains  any  alka- 
line property.    M.  Beaume,  by  an  elegant  and  ingeni- 
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ous  experiment,  has  proved  the  presence  of  carbone 
in  mild  alkalies,  and  has  shown  that  their  power  of 
crystallizing  depends  on  their  union  with  that  prin- 
ciple. He  heated  in  a  silver  vessel  a  lixivium  of  mild 
alkali,  which  imparted  to  the  silver  a  covering  or  coat- 
ing of  inflammable  matter,  by  which  its  surface  was 
tarnished  and  became  black.  The  lixivium  was  seve- 
ral times  poured  out  of  the  silver  vessel,  and  after  the 
surface  of  the  metal  had  been  freed  from  the  tarnish, 
the  lixivium  was  replaced  in  it,  and  again  heated,  by 
which  the  tarnish  was  renewed  ;  and  this  was  repeated 
till  the  lixivium  no  longer  communicated  any  stain  to 
the  silver.  The  causticity  of  the  lixivium  was  increas- 
ed in  proportion  as  it  imparted  its  carbone  to  the 
silver;  and  at  the  end  of  the  process  the  alkali  became 
perfectly  caustic  and  incapable  of  crystallizing. 

'*  From  the  preceding  experiments  (says  be)  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  colouring  particles  of  flowers  and  leaves 
are  soluble  in  acid,  alkaline,  and  carbonated  menstrua. 
The  other  parts  of  vegetables  consist  of  materials  simi- 
lar to  those  which  are  contained  in  their  flowers  and 
leaves,  and  undergo  the  same  changes  from  the  same 
causes.  Having  extracted  from  logwood  its  colourinff 
particles  by  repeatedly  boiling  it  in  water,  the  wood 
was  thus  deprived  of  its  yellow  colour,  and  assumed  a 
brown  hue  similar  to  that  of  oak  wood.  Some  pieces 
of  it  thus  deprived  of  its  colour  were  then  macerated 
in  nitric  acid;  and  after  they  had  undergone  the  action 
of  that  acid,  they  were  washed  in  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water.  The  wood  was  thus  reduced  to  white-- 
ness.** 

Here  our  author  observes,  that  though  most  authors  Logwood 
wbo  treat  of  colouring  substances  describe  logwood  as  afford*  only 
of  a  red  colour,   he  was  never   able  to   procure  ^jf-^^i!.^^ 
other  colour  from  it  than  yellow.     It  imparts  y^How  ,,£ j^  ^^n^  . 
and  orange  colours  to  distilled  water.     Other  waters  ter.. 
extract  a  red  tinge  from  it   by  means  of  the  alkali 
which  they  contain.     These  observations  are  also  ap- 
plicable to  tbe  other  dyeing  woods,  kermes,  and  va- 
rious other  articles  of  the  materia  tinctoria.     By  a  si- 
milar treatment,  fustic  wood  also  lost  its  colouring  mat- 
ter, and  became  white. 

The  results  of  all  the  experiments  above  related  are, 
that  the  coloaring   matter  of  plants  does  not  exhibit 
any  colour  by  reflection,  but  by  transmission  only ;  that 
their  solid  earthy  substance  is  a  white  matter ;   and 
that  it  is  tbe  only  part  of  vegetables  which  is  endowed 
with  a  reflective  power ;  that  the  colours  of  veffetables  • 
9Te  produced   by  the  light  reflected  from  this  white  - 
matter,  and  transmitted  from  thence  through  the  co- 
loured coat  or  covering  which  is  formed  on  its  surface 
by  the  colourinff  particles ;  that  whenever  the  colour-  - 
ing  matter  is  either  discharged  or  divided  by  solution  . 
into  particles  too  minute  to  exhibit  any  colour,   the 
solid  earthy  substance  is  exposed  to  view,  and  displays  - 
that  whiteness  which  is  its  distinguishing  characteri-  . 
Stic.  ^  J5 

Mr  Delaval  next  proceeds  to  examine  the  coloured  ^looriBg 
parts  of  animal  substances,  and  finds  them  exactly  st- '°*^^|[  ^|[. 
milar,  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  colour  [JJ^J^^' 

is 
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(b)  This  effect  of  tbe  eleotxic  tpaxk  is 
genetmtion  of  an  acid« 


known  to  he  ptodnecd,  not  by  its  carbonated  nataxe,  hnt  hy  the 
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is  prodoeecl,  to  tlie  vegetable  bodies  already  treated  of. 
The  tinctures  and  infusions  of  cochineal  and  of  kermes 
yield  their  colours  when  light  is  transmitted  through 
theiDy  but  show  none  by  reflection.  On  diluting  fresh 
ox-gall  with  water,  and  examining  it  in  the  phials  al- 
ready mentioned,  that  part  of  it  which  was  In  the 
neck  of  the  phial,  and  viewed  bv  transmitted  light, 
was  yellow  >  but  the  anterior  surface  was  black,  and 
reflected  no  colour.  Flesh  derives  its  colour  entirely 
from  the  blo*d,  and  when  deprived  of  it,  the  fibres  and 
vessels  are  perfectiv  white  ^  as  are  likewise  the  mem- 
branes, sinews,  and  bones,  when  freed  from  their  aque- 
ous and  volatile  parts  ;  in  which  case  they  are  a  mere 
earthy  unalterable  by  fire,  and  capable  of  imparting  an 
opaque  whiteness  to  glass. 
Oribeco^  On  examining  blood  diluted  with  water  in  one  of 
loar  of  ^^  pbials  formerly  described,  it  transmitted  a  red  co- 
blood,  lour,  and  the  anterior  surface  was  almost,  but  not  en- 
tirely, black ;  for  it  received  a  slight  hue  of  brown 
^  from  some  coagulated  particles  that  were  suspended  in 
the  liquor.  In  order  to  procure  blood  sufficiently  di- 
luted, and  at  the  same  time  equably  and  perfectly  dis- 
solved, be  mixed  as  much  cruor  witli  spirit  of  sal  am- 
moniac as  imparted  a  bright  colour  to  it.  The  liquor 
being  then  viewed  in  the  phial,  that  part  which  was 
contained  in  the  neck,  and  transmitted  the  light,  ap- 
peared of  a  fine  red  }  but  the  anterior  part  reflecting 
Do  light,  was  intensely  black.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
the  florid  red  colour  of  the  flesh  arises  from  the  light 
which  is  reflected  from  the  white  fibrous  substance, 
and  transmitted  back  through  the  red  transparent  co- 
vering which  the  blood  forms  on  every  part  of  it. 

Blood,  when  recently  drawn,  does  not  assume  tbe 
appearance  common  to  transparent  coloured  liquors  j 
for  these,  when  too  massy  to  transmit  light  from  their 
farther  surfaces,  always  appear  black  ;  but  blood,  when 
recently  drawn,  always  shows  a  fine  red  colour,  in 
whatever  way  it  be  viewed.  This  is  occasioned  by  a 
white  matter  diffused  through  the  blood  \  and  which 
is  easily  separated  from  the  cruor,  by  dividing  it  after 
coagulation  into  a  number  of  thin  pieces,  and  washing 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  water.  Thus  the  water 
acquires  a  red  colour,  and  ought  to  be  changed  daily. 
In  a  few  days  it  will  acquire  no  more  tinge  j  and  the 
remaining  masses  of  the  cruor  are  no  longer  red,  but 
white. 

Ofth^ihellt  '**  ''^®  manner,  the  red  colour  of  the  shells  of  lob- 
*of  lobiten.  sters,  after  boiling,  is  no  more  than  a  mere  superficial 
covering  spread  over  the  white  calcareous  earth  of 
which  the  shells  are  composed,  and  may  be  easily,  re- 
moved from  tbe  surface  by  scrapin^^  or  filing.  Before 
tbe  application  of  heat,  this  superficial  covering  is 
much  denser,  insomuch  that,  in  some  parts  of  the  shell, 
it  appears  quite  black,  being  too  thick  to  admit  the 
passage  of  the  light  to  the  sliell  and  back  again ;  but 
where  this  transparent  blue  colour  of  the  unboiled  lob- 
ster is  thinner,  it  constantly  appears  like  a  blue  film. 
In  like  manner,  the  colours  of  the  eggs  of  certain 
birdH  are  entirely  superficial,  and  may  be  scraped  off*, 
leaving  the  .white  calcareous  earth  exposed  to  view. 

Of  fboher       '^^^  *^**^  **  ^^^  **"*  ^**^  feathers,  which  owe  their 
^  ""colours  entirely  to  a  very  thin  layer  of  some  transpa- 

rent matter  upon  a  white  ground.  Our  author  ascer- 
tained this  by  scraping  off  the  superficial,  colours  frooi 
certain  leathers  which  were  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
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.  operation  }  and  thus  separated  the  coloured  layers  from 
the  white  ground  on  which  they  had  been  naturally 
spread.  Tbe  lateral  fibres  of  the  feathers  cannot  indeed 
have  their  surfaces  separated  in  this  manner  ^  but  their 
texture,  when  viewed  by  a  microscope, -seems  to  indi- 
cate, that  the  colours  are  produced  upon  them  by  no 
other  means  than  those  already  related.  In  the  exa- 
mination of  some  animal  subjects,  where  the  colouring 
matter  could  not  be  separated  by  chemical  means,  our 
author  had  recourse  to  mechanical  division ;  but  this 
can  only  be  employed  when  Che  principal  part  of  the 
white  substance  is  unmixed  with  the  coloured  coat  or 
covering  which  is  spread  upon  its  surface.  All  of 
them,  however,  by  whatever  means  their  colours  could 
be  separated,  showed  that  they  were  produced  in  the 
same  manner,  namely,  by  the  transmission  of  light 
from  a  white  ground  through  a  transparent  coloured 
medium. 

The  coloured  substances  of  the  mineral  kingdom  areoftheco. 
very  numerous,  and  belong  principally  to  two  classes,  loan  of  nu 
viz.  earths  and  metals.  The  former,  when  pure,  are"^"^!  *"^ 
all  perfectly  white,  and  their  colours  arise  from  car- ***"'*•'' 
bonic  or  metallic  mixtures.  Calcareous  earths,  when 
indurated,  constitute  marble,  and  may  be  tingied  with 
various  colours  by  means  of  metallic  s61otions:  all 
which  are  similar  in  their  nature  to  tbe  dyes  put  upon 
silk,  cotton,  or  linen,  and  invariably  proceed  from  the 
same  cause,  viz.  tbe  transmission  of  light  through  a 
very  thin  and  transparent  coloured  medium.  Flints 
are  formed  from  siliceous  earths,  and  owe  their  colour 
to  carbone.  When  sufficiently  heated,  they  are  ren- 
dered white  by  the  loss  of  the  inflammable  matter 
which  produced  their  colour.  When  impregnated 
with  metals,  they  form  agates,  cornelians,  jasper,  and 
coloured  crystals.  The  coloured  gems  also  receive  their 
different  hues  from  metals :  and  all  of  them  may  be 
imitated  by  glasses  tinged  with  such  carbonic  or  me- 
tallic matters  as  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  ori* 
ginal  substances. 

Thus  our  author  concludes,  that  the  coloured  earths,  of  im^« 
gems,  &c.  exhibit  their  various  tints  in  the  same 
manner  with  other  substances  j  viz.  by  the  transmission 
of  light  reflected  from  a  white  ground.  Our  author, 
however,  proceeds  farther ;  and  asserts,  that  even  the 
coh)urs  of  metals  themselves  are  produced  in  the  same 
manner. 

*<  Gold  (says  he)  exhibits  a  white  light,  which  is 
tinged  with  yellow.  I  have  used  this  expression,  be. 
cause  it  appears  fr^m  experiment  that  gold  reflects  a 
white  light,  and  that  its  yellow  colour  is  a  tinge  super- 
added to  its  whiteness.  The  experiment  U  thus  set 
forth  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Gold  in  this  light  (that 
is,  a  beam  of  white  light)  appears  of  the  same  yellow 
colour  as  in  day  light,  but  by  intercepting  at  the  lens 
a  due  quantity  of  the  yellow-making  rays,  it  will  ap- 
pear white  like  silver,  as  I  have  tried;  which  shows 
that  its  yellowness  arises  from  the  excess  of  tbe  inter- 
cepted rays,  tinging  that  whiteness  with  their  colour 
when  they  are  .let  pas9. 

"  I  have  already  shown,  by  numerous  experiments^ 
in  what  manner  coloured  tinges  are  produced  i  and  it 
uniformly  appears,  from  all  these  experiments,  that 
colours  do  not  arise  from  reflection,  but  from  trans- 
mission only.  A  solution  of  silver  is  pellucid  and  co- 
lonrleass.    A  solution  of  gold  transmiu  yellow,  but  re- 
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fleets  !!•  coloon  Tbu  metal  also,  when  united  with 
glasii,  yields  no  colour  by  reflectiony  but  by  tnuumis- 
tion  only.  All  tbeM  circumBtancee  seem  to  indicate, 
that  the  yellow  colour  of  gold  arises  from  a  yellow 
transparent  matter,  which  is  a  constituent  part  of  that 
metal  j  that  it  is  equally  mixed  with  the  white  parti- 
cles of  thjB  gold,  and  transmits  the  light  which  is  re« 
fleeted  by  them,  in  like  manner  as  when  silver  is  gilt, 
or  foils  are  made  by  covering  white  metals  with  trans- 
parent colours.  But  these  factitious  coverings  are 
ooUr  superficial ;  whereas  the  yellow  matter  of  gold  is 
diihised  throughout  the  whole  substance  of  the  metal, 
and  appears  to  envelope  and  cover  each  of  the  white 
particles.  In  whatsoever  manner  the  yellow  matter 
of  gold  is  united  to  its  white  substance,  it  exists  in  a 
rare  state  ;  for  it  bears  only  the  same  proportion  to  the 
white  particles  of  the  gold  as  that  of  the  yellow-making 
rays  which  were  intercepted  bear  to  all  the  other  rays 
comprised  in  the  white  light  of  the  sun. 

'*  Sir  Uaac  Newton  has  shown,  that  when  spaces  or 
interstices  of  bodies  are  replenished  with  media  of  dif* 
ferent  densities,  the  bodies  are  opaque  ^  that  those  su- 
perlices  of  transparent  bodies  reflect  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  light  which  intercede  media  that  diflfer  most  in 
their  refractive  densities ;    and   that  the  reflections 
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ways  assttme  a  darker  colour,  because  the  excess  of  the 
density  of  oil  ever  that  of  air  forms  a  sensible  difference 
when  comparatively  considered  with  respect  to  the  spe^ 
cific  gravity  of  the  rarer  metals.  From  this  cause  per- 
ceptibly less  light  is  reflected  from  the  moleculse  01  oil 
than  from  those  of  air,  and  consequently  the  mass  ap- 
pears darker.  The  case,  however,  is  different  with  such 
paints  as  are  formed  of  the  denser  metals  ^  as  vermi- 
lion, minium,  &c.  ^  for  though  oil  difiers  very  consider- 
ably from  air  in  its  specific  density,  yet  it  also  differs 
very  much  in  this  respect  from  the  denser  metallic 
powders :  and  the  molecuise  of  oil  which  divide  their 
particles,  act  upon  the  light  so  strongly,  that  the  re- 
flection occasioned  by  them  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  those  which  are  caused  by  rarer  media.  Hence 
though  we  mix  vermilion  or  minium  with  oil,  the  colour 
is  not  less  sensibly  altered. 

This  part  of  our  author^s  theory,  however,  seems  Objeciwiit 
liable  to  objection  }  for  though  it  be  true  that  the  ox-  to  bi«  theo- 
ides  of  some  metals  are  denser  than  others,  yet  that  is,  ^J?^  ^°^' 
comparatively  speaking,  but  in  a  very  small  JTopor- ]^^^  ^* 
tion ',  nor  is  even  the  difference  of  density  between  oil 
and  the  oxides  of  the  heavier,  metals  at  all  comparable 
to  that  between  the  density  of  air  and  oil*     Thus, 
though  the  oxide  of  iron  may  be  10  or  11  times  more 
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of  very  thin  transparent  substances  are  considerably   «  dense  than  oil ;  yet  as  the  latter  is  between  500  or  600 


stronger  than  those  made  by  the  same  substances  of  a 
greater  thickness.  Hence  the  minute  portions  of  air, 
or  of  the  rarer  medium  which  occupies  spaces  void  of 
other  matter,  reflect  a  vivid  white  light  whenever 
their  surfaces  are  contiguous  to  media  whose  densities 
differ  considerably  from  their  own  ;  so  that  every  small 
mass  of  air,  or  of  the  rarer  medium  which  fills  the 
pores  or  interstices  of  dense  bodies,  is  a  minute  white 
sabstance.  This  is  manifest  in  the  whiteness  of  froth, 
and  of  all  pellucid  colourless  bodies  j  such  as  glass, 
crystal  or  salts,  reduced  to  powder,  or  otherwise  flaw- 
ed :  for  in  all  these  instances  a  white  light  is  reflected 
from  the  air  or  rarer  medium  which  intercede  the  par- 
ticles of  the  denser  substances  whose  interstices  they 
occupy.*' 

From  these  principles  our  author  takes  occasion  to 
explain  the  reason  why  the  particles  of  metals,  which 
yield  no  colour  by  incident  light  when  suspended  in 
their  solvents,  are  disposed  to  exhibit  colours  when 
separated  from  them.  Hence  also  we  see  why  opaque 
white  substauces  are  rendered  pellucid  by  being  re- 
duced to  uniform  masses,  whose  component  parts  are 
everywhere  nearly  of  the  same  density  j  for  as  all  pel- 
lucid substances  are  rendered  opaque  aud  white  by  the 
admixture  of  pellucid  colourless  media  of  considerably 
different  densities,  they  are  again  deprived  of  their 
opacity  by  extricating  these  media  which  kept  their 
psrticles  at  a  distance  from  each  other :  thus  froth  or 
snow,  when  resolved  into  water,  lose  their  whiteness, 
and  assume  their  former  pellucid  appearance.  In 
like  manner,  by  proper  fluxes,  the  opaque  white 
earths  are  reduced  to  pellucid  colourless  glasses  ^  be- 
cause all  reflections  are  made  at  the  surfaces  of  bodies 
differing  in  density  from  the  ambient  medium,  and  in 
the  confines  of  equally  dense  media  there  is  no  reflec- 
tion. 

As  the  oxides  of  metals  are  enabled  to  reflect  their 
colours  by  the  intervention  of  the  jparticles  of  air  }  so, 
when  mixed  with  oil  in  the  making  of  jniut,  they  al- 
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times  denser  than  air,  the  small  difference  between  the 
oil  and  metallic  oxide  ought  to  be  imperceptible.     In 
this  respect,  indeed,  there  are  considerable  differences 
with  regard  to  the  oils  employed,  which  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  the  mere  circumstances  of  density. 
Thus  the  colour  of  vermilion,  when  mixed  with  tur- 
pentine-varnish, is  much  brighter  than  with  linseed  oil ) 
and  yet  the  difference  between  the  densities  of  linseed 
oil  and  turpentine-varnish  is  very  trifling.     The  mere 
action  of  heat  likewise  has  a  surprising  effect  in  this 
case.    Thus  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  called  scarkt^ker^ 
by  being  only  heated  a  certain  degree,  appears  of  a  very 
dark  purple,  resuming  its  red  colour  when  cold  ^  and 
this  variation  may  be  induced  as  often  as  we  please  by 
only  heating,  it  over  the  fire  in  a  shovel.    In  like  man- 
ner, by  gradually  heating  red  lead,  it  may  be  made  to 
assume  a  most  beautiful  crimson  colour  \  which  grow- 
ing gradually  darker,    becomes  at  last  almost  quite 
black.     On  cooling,  if  the  heat  has  not  been  raised  too 
high,  it  gradually  returns  through  the  same  shades  of 
colour,  until  at  last  it  fixes  in  its  original  hue.     These 
immense  differences  in  colour  cannot  by  any  means  be 
attributed  either  to  the  expulsion  of  air,  or  to  an  alte- 
ration in  density.     The  fire  indeed  does  certainly  ex- 
pand these  oxides  as  well  as  other  bodies  \  but  as  the 
medium    interspersed  between  their  particles  is  thus 
also  expanded,  the  colour  ought  at  least  to  remain  the 
same,  if  not  to  become  lighter,  on  account  of  tlie  su- 
perior expansion  of  air  to  that  of  metal  by  the  same 
degree  of  beat.     It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  element  of  fire  itself  has  a  considerable 
share  in  the  production   of .  colours  \    and  indeed  its 
share  in  the  operations  of  nature  is  sq  great,  that  we 
might  well  think  it  strange  if  it  should  be  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  this. 

With  regard  to  semi  pellucid  substances,  which  sp-Qfthe. 
pear  of  one  colour  by  incident,  and  another  by  trans-  ]oara  ^f 
mitted  light,  our  author  likewise  endeavours  to  show  m'peUocid 
that  DO  reflection  is  made  by  the  coloured  matter,  but  ""*»•*"««* 
•w*  JJ  only 
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only  bj  tbe  wbite  or  coloorlest  |mrticles.    They  con- 
sist or  pelloeid  mediii,  throoghoot  which  white  or  co- 
loarlets  opaque  particles  are  dfispersed.    The  latter  are 
disposed  at  such  distances  from  each  other,  that  some 
of  the  incident  rays  of  light  are  capable  of  passing 
through  the  intervals  which  intercede  them,  and  thus 
are  transmitted  through  the  semipellocid  mass.    Some 
sorts  of  rays  penetrate  through  such   masses,  while 
others,  which  differ  from  them  in  their  refrangibility, 
are  reflected  by  tbe  light  or  colourless  particles  ;  and 
from  thence  are  transmitted  through  the  pellucid  part 
of  the  medium  which  intervenes  between  the  reflecting 
particles  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  mass.    On  the 
same  principle  our  antbor  explains  the  blue  colour  of 
.  .     the  sky,  the  green  colour  of  the  sea,  and  other  natural 
43       phenomena :  and  firoip  his  numerous  experiments  on 
^'^  ^^     this  subject  at  last  concludes,  **  that  the  power  by  which 
showa'^    the  several  rays  of  light  are  transmitted  through  differ- 
traasmitted  ^nt  media  is  inherent  in  the  particles  themselves,  and 
light.         therefore  is  not  confined  to  the  surfaces  of  such  media. 
For  if  the  transmissive  force  was  exerted  at  the  surface 
only,  the  fbinner  plates  of  coloured  substances  would 
act  upon  the  rays  as  powerfully  as  thicker  masses.   But 
it  appears  from  experiment,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
rays  pass  through  different  thicknesses  of  coloured  me- 
dia, they  exhibit  colours  differing  not  only  in  degree,  ^ 
but  freqnently  in  species  also. 

*'  The  sun*s  light,  by  which  bodies  are  illuminated, 
consists  of  all  the  rays  of  which  a  white  light  is  com- 
pounded. These  rays,  in  their  entire  and  undivided 
state,  are  incident  upon  the  opaque  particles  of  seml- 
pellucid  substances,  and  upon  the  colouring  particles 
of  transparent  coloured  substances,  whenever  these 
media  are  exposed  to  the  light*  When  the  rap  accede 
to  the  opaque  particles  of  semipellucid  substances, 
some  sorts  of  them  are  reflected  back  from  tbe  ante- 
rior surface  of  these  particles :  the  other  sorts  of  rays, 
which  are  not  reflected  back,  Hre  diverted  from  the 
direction  which  is  opposite  to  the  anterior  surface 
of  tbe  opaque  particles,  and  passing  through  the  inter- 
vals between  the  particles,  are  transmitted  through 
the  mass. 

**  When  the  rays  are  incident  upon  the  particles  of 
transparent  coloured  bodies,  none  of  them  are  reflected 
back }  because  the  colouring  particles  are  not  endowed 
with  any  reflective  power  i  but  some  of  the  rays  are 
either  stopped  at  the  interior  surface  of  the  particles, 
or  are  diverted  into  such  directions  as  render  them  in- 
capable of  passing  towards  the  further  side  of  the  mass  j 
and  consequently  such  rays  cannot  be  transmitted.  The 
rays  which  are  thus  intercepted  or  dispersed,  are 
transmitted  in  the  same  manner  as  those  which  pass 
through  semipellucid  media.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that 
the  coloured  rays  which  are  transmitted  through  semi- 
pellucid suhetances,  are  inflected  by  the  opaque  particles  ; 
and  those  which  are  transmitted  through  transparent- 
coloured  substances  are  inflected  by  the  colouring  par- 
ticles. From  the  preceding  observations  likewise  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  particles  of  coloured  media  inflect  the 
several  sorts  of  rays  according  to  tbe  several  sixes  and 
densities  of  the  particles  j  also  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
flammability of  the  media  which  owe  their  colour  to 
them ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  transmission  of  co- 
loured rays  depends  upon  their  inflection*  All  these  ob- 
servations nre  confonnable  to  Sir  IsMO  ffewtonV  doc- 
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trine  that  the  rays  of  light  are  reflected,  refracted,  and 
inflected,  by  one  and  the  same  principle  acting  vari« 
ously  in  various  circumstances.^ 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  Mr  DelavaPs  doctrine 
is  that  concerning  the  metals  ^  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  which  we  shall  premise  a  short  abstract  of 
his  general  doctrine  concerning  white  bodies,  and  the 
manner  in  which  light  is  reflected  by  them.     **  All  theoftki^ 
earths,  (he  observes),  which  in  their  natural  state  are  manner  if 
of  a  pure  white,  constitute  transparent  colouriess  media  y<^^ich  ligl 
when  vitrified  with  proper  fluxes,  or  when  dissolved  in  jf  "*"iIS 
colourless  menstrua  ;  and  the  saline  masses  obtainable  bodies, 
from  their  solutions  are  transparent  and  colourless, 
while  they  retain  tbe  water  which  is  essential  to  their 
crystallization,  and  are  not  flawed  or  reduced  to  pow« 
der ;  but  after  their  pores  and  interstices  are  opened 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  the  air,  they  become 
then  white  and  opaqne  by  th^  entrance  of  that  rare 
medium.     Tbe  earthy  particles  which  form  the  solid 
parts  of  bodies  generally  exceed  the  other  in  density  ; 
consequently  these  particles,  when  contiguous  to  the 
rare  media  already  mentioned,  must  reflect  the  rays  of 
light  with  a  force  proportionate  to  their  density.    The 
reflective  power  of  bodies  does  not  depend  merely  upon 
their  excess  of  density,  but  upon  their  difierence  of 
density  with  respect  to  the  surroondinff  media.  Trans* 
parent  colouriess  particles,  whose  density  is  greatly  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  media  they  come  between,  alsa 
powerfully  reflect  all  sorts  of  rays,  and  thereby  become 
white.     Uf  this  kind  are  the  air  or  other  rare  fluidi 
which  occupy  the  interstices  of  liquors  ;  and  in  gene-' 
ral  of  all  deuser  media  in  whose  interstices  sucb  mt 
particles  are  admitted* 

Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  white  opaqne  bodies 
are  constituted  by  the  tmion  or  eontiffuity  of  two  cr 
more  transparent  colourless  media  differing  consider- 
ably from  each  other  in  their  reflective  powers.  Of 
these  substances  we  have  examples  in  froth,  emnlsiois, 
or  other  imperfect  combinations  of  pelloeid  liquors, 
milk,  snow,  calcined  or  pulverized  salts,  glass  or  cry- 
stal reduced  to  powder,  white  earths,  paper,  linen,  and 
even  those  metals  which  are  called  white  ly  mineralo- 
gists and  chemists :  for  the  metals  just  mentioned  do 
not  appear  white  unless  their  snrfiwes  be  rough ;  as  in 
that  case  only  there  are  interstices  on  their  surfaces  suf- 
ficient to  admit  the  air,  and  thus  make  a  reflection  of  a 
white  and  vivid  light. 

**  But  the  polished  surfaces  of  metallic  mirrors  re- 
flect the  incident  rays  equably  and  regulariy,  accord- 
ing to  their  several  angles  of  incidence ;  so  that  the 
reflected  rays  do  not  interfere  with  each  other,  but 
remain  separate  and  unmixed,  and  therefore  distinctly 
exhibit  their  several  colours.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  white  surfkces  cannot  act  upon  the  liffht  as  mir- 
rors }  because  all  tbe  rays  whidh  are  reiwcted  from 
them  are  blended  in  a  pronuscnoos  and  disorderly 
manner.  .^ 

^  The  above  mentioned  phenomena  give  much  in- Of  tbe 
siglit  into  the  nature  and  cause  of  opacity :  as  they  eanse  of 
clearly  show,  that  even  the  rarest  transparent  colour-  ®F^^7' 
less  substances,  when  their  surfaces  are  adjacent  to  me- 
dia differing  greatly  from  them  in  refractive  power, 
may  thereby  acquire  a  perfect  opacity,  and  may  assumo 
«  resplendency  and  hue  so  similar  to  that  of  white  me- 
tals, that  tbe  taitr  peHocid  safastances  cannot  by  the 
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sight  be  distiogoisbed  firom  the  dense  opaque  metals. 
Aad  this  similarity  to  the  surfaces  of  metals,  occurs 
in  the  rare  pellocid  substances,  not  only  wheo,  from 
the  ronghness  ef  their  surfaces,  they  resemble  unpo- 
lished metals  In  whiteness,  but  also  when,  from  their 
smoothness,  thej  resemble  the  polished  surfaces  of  me* 
tals. 

**  Metals  seem  to  consist  entirely  of  transparent  mat- 
ter, and  to  derive  their  apparent  opacity  and  lustre 
solely  from  the  copious  reflection  of  light  from  their 
surfaces.  The  analogy  between  the  metals  and  trans- 
parent media,  as  far  as  respects  their  optical  properties, 
will  appear  from  the  folbwing  considerations. 

^  !•  All  metah  dissolved  in  their  proper  menstrua 
are  transparent,  a.  By  the  union  of  two  or  more  trans- 
parent media,  substances  are  constituted  which  are  si- 
milar to  metals  in  their  opacity  and  lustre,  as  plumbago 
and  marcasites*  3.  The  transparent  substances  of  me- 
tals, as  well  as  those  of  minerals,  by  their  union  with 
carbone,  acquire  their  strong  reflective  powers  from 
which  their  lustre  and  opacity  arise,  4.  The  surfaces 
ef  pellucid  medlap  such  as  glass  or  water,  assume  a  me- 
tallic appearance,  when  by  their  smoothness,  di&r- 
ence  of  density  with  respect  to  the  contiguous  media, 
or  any  other  cause,  they  are  disposed  copiously  to  re- 
flect the  light* 

«<  From  all  these  considerations  it  is  evidentf  that 
q^ue  substances  are  constituted  by  the  union  or  con- 
tiguity of  transparent  colourless  media,  differing  from 
one  another  in  their  reflective  powers  j  and  that,  when 
the  common  surfiuse,  which  comes  between  such  media, 
is  plane,  equal,  and  smooth,  it  reflects  the  incident 
lays  eqntUy  and  regularly  as  a  mirror  j  but  when  the 
surfMe  is  rough  and  unequal,  or  divided  into  minute 
particles,  it  rdkcts  the  incident  rays  irregularly  and 
promiscuously  in  diftrent  directions,  and  conseqnent- 
46  fy  appears  white*'* 
IkMfysT  From  idl  these  experiments  we  can  only  conclude, 
ttkwn  idDthat  the  theory  ef  (ooloon  seems  not  yet  to  be  detei^ 
mined  with  certainty;  aad  very  formidable,  perhaps 
onanswerable  objections  might  be  brought  against  every 
liTpothesis  of  this  subject  that  hath  been  invented.  The 
dtfcoveries  of  Sir  Isaijc  Newtoa»  however,  are  sufficient 
to  justify  the  fnUowing 

APHORISMS. 

I*  All  the  eelonrs  in  aatave  jproceed  finm  the  rays 
of  light. 

2.  lliere  are  seven  primary  colours.)  which  are  red, 
<WDg^  yellow,  green,  Uue,  indigo,  and  violet. 

p  Every  ray  of  light  may  be  separated  mto  the 
seven  primary  colours* 

4*  The  lays  of  light  in  passing  through  the  same 
medium  have  different  degrees  of  refrangibility* 

5*  The  difference  in  the  colours  of  light  arises  from 
its  different  refrangibility :  that  which  is  the  least  re- 
frangible prodneing  red ;  and  that  which  is  the  most 
lefraainbley  Tiokt 

d.  By  compomiding  any  of  the  true' prlmaiy  colours, 
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as  red  and  yellow,  or  yellow  and  Uoe,  the  intermediate     ' 
colonr,,.as  orange  or  green,  may  he.pradnced. 

7«  The  colours  of  bodies  arise  from  their  dispositions 
to  reflect  one  sort  of  rays  and  to  absorb  the  other ',  those 
that  reflect  the  least  refrangible  rays  appearing  red  j 
and  those  thst  reflect  the  most  refrangible,  violet. 

8.  Such  bodies  as  reflect  two  or  more  sorts  of  rays 
appear  of  various  colours. 

^  9*  The  whiteness  of  bodies  arises  from  their  disposi- 
tion to  reflect  all  the  rajs  of  light  promiscuously. 

la  The  blackness  of  bodies  proceeds  from  their  in- 
capacity to  reflect  any  of  the  rays  of  light  (c). 

EnterUnning  ExPNUUKmr^/owtded  on  thtjfr^ceding 

Princ^Us, 

L  Out  of  a  singie  eokurlen  ray  rf  UgAt  to  produce 
seven  other  rays^  which  shaU  painty  on  a  white  todf, 
the  seven  primary  colours  ofnaturcm 

Procure  from  an  optician  a  large  glass  prism  D£F,  |^^y 
(fig.  I.),  well  polished,  two  of  wlme  sides  roust  contain  ^^  ^f 
an  anffle  of*  about  sixty-four  degrees.  Make  a  room 
quite  dark,  and  in  the  window-shutter  AB,  cut  a  round 
hole,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  at  C, 
through  which  a  ray  of  light  LI  passing,  frlls  on  the 
prism  DEF  \  by  that  it  is  refracted  out  of  the  diree* 
tion  IT,  in  which  it  would  have  proceeded,  into  another 
GH  J  and,  frlling  on  the  paper  MNSX,  will  there 
form  an  oblong  spectrum  PQ,  whose  ends  mil  be  seni- 
circular,  and  its  sides  straight  \  and  if  the  distance  of 
the  prism  from  the  paper  be  about  eighteen  fret,  it  will 
be  ten  inches  longt  and  two  inches  wide.  This  spec- 
trom  will  exhihii  all  the  primary  cdoors:}  the  rays  he* 
tween  P  and  V,  which  are  the  meet  refracted,  will  paeat 
a  deep  violet}  those  between  V  end  I,  Judigo)  those 
between  I  and  B, blae ;  those  hetweenB  andUi  men; 
those  between  G  and  Y,  yellow  ;  those  between  Y  and 
O,  oranfie ;  and  these  between  O  an4»Rt  being  the  leant 
refracted,  an  intense  red.  The  eoloors  between  these 
spaces  will  not  be  everywhere  e^oally  intense,  but  will 
incline  to  the  aMghbonrinff  coloor  c  tans  the  part  of  the 
orange  next  to  B  will  incline  to  a  red^  that  next  to  Y 
to  a  yellow  >  nnd  ao.of  the  rest. 

11.  From  two  or  more  if  theprimartf  tokmrs^  to  torn- 
poseoihers  that  shaU^  in  ifpearanoe^  reeemhk  those 
ofthejormer* 

By  mixing  the  two  homogeneous  colours  red  and 
yellow,  an  onnge  w9l  be  produced,  similar  In  appear* 
ance  to  that  in  the  series  of  piiinaiy  colours  (  hot  the 
light  of  the  one  being  homogeneous,  and  that  of  the 
ouer  heterogeneous,  it  the  former  be  viewed  thioiigb  a 
prism  it,  will  remain  unaltered,  but  the  other  will  be 
resolved  into  its  component  colours,  lisd  and  yellow* 
In  like  manner,  other  contiguous  jhomo^neoos  coIouks 
mpiy  Qompopnd  new  colours »  ••  bv  mixing  yellow  and 
green,  a  colour  between  theqi  is  fepned  ;  and  if  Une 
he  added,  there  :will  appenr  s^  jireep^thai  is  the  middle 
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coloar  of  those  three.  For  the  yellow  aad  blue,  if 
they  are  equal  in  quantity,  will  draw  the  interinediate 
green  equally  toward  them,  and  keep  it,  as  it  were,  in 
eqoilibrio,  that  it  verge  not  more  to  the  one  than  to 
the  other.  To  this  compound  green  there  may  be 
added  some  red  and  violet ;  and  yet  the  green  will  not 
immediately  cease,  but  grow  less  vivid  ;  till  by  adding 
mere  red  and  violet  it  will  become  more  diluted  ;  and 
at  last,  by  the  prevalence  of  the  added  colours,  it  will 
be  overcome,  and  turned  into  some  anomalous  colour. 

If  the  sun's  white,  composed  of  all  kinds  of  rays,  be 
added  to  any  homogeneooti  colour,  that  colour  will  not 
vanish,  nor  change  its  species,,  but  be  diluted  ;  and  by 
adding  more  white,  it  will* become  continually  more 
diluted.  Lastly,  if  red  and  violet  be  mixed,  there  will 
be  generated,  according  to  their  various  proportion^, 
various  purples,  such  as  are  not  like,  in  appearance, 
to  the  colour  of  any  homogeneous  light ;  and  of  these 
purples,  mixed  with  blue  and  yellow,  other  new  colours 
may  be  composed. 

III.  Out  of  ihr^e  of  the  primary  colours^  red^  yeUow^ 
and  blue^  to  produce  all  the  ot/ier  prismatic  colours^ 
and  all  that  are  intermediate  to  them. 

Provide  three  panes  of  glass  (fig.  2.)  of  about  five 
inches  square  \  and  divide  each  of  them,  by  parallel 
Knes,  into  five  equal  parts.  Take  three  sheets  of  very 
thin  paper  ;  which  you  must  paint  lightly,  one  blue, 
another  yellow,  and  the  third  red  (d).  Then  paste  on 
one  of  the  glasses  five  pieces  of  the  red  paper,  one  of 
which  must  cover  the  whole  glass,  the  second  only  the 
four  lower  divisions,  the  third  the  three  lower,  the 
fourth  the  two  lowest,  and  the  fifth  the  last  division 
only.  On  the  other  glasses  five  pieces  of  the  blue  and 
yellow  papers  must  be  pasted  in  like  manner.  You  must 
also  have  a  box  of  about  six  inches  long,  and  the  same 
depth  and  width  as  the  glasses  \  it  must  be  black  on 
the  inside:  let  one  end  be  quite  open,  and  in  the 
opposite  end  there  most  be  a  bole  large  enough  to  see 
the  glasses  completely.  It  must  also  Open  at  the  top, 
that  the  glasses  may  be  placed  in  it  conveniently. 

When  you  have  p«t  any  one  of  these  glasses  in  the 
box,  and  the  open  end  is  turned  toward  the  sun,  you 
will  see  five  distinct  shades  of  the  colour  it  contains. 
If  yoo  place  the  blue  and  yellow  glasses  tcigelher,  in  a 
similar  direction,  you  will  see  five  shades  of  green  dis* 
tinctly  formed.     When  the  blue  and  red  glasses  are 


placed,  a  bright  violet  will  be  produced:  and  by  the 
red  and  yellow,  the  several  shades  of  orange. 

If,  instead  of  placing  these  glasses  in  a  similar  posi*  Fig.  3. 
tion,  you  place  the  side  AB  of  the  yellow  glass  against 
the  side  BD  of  the  bloe,  you  will  see  all  the  various 
greens  that  are  produced  by  nature  (e)  \  if  the  blue 
and  red  glasses  be  placed  in  that  manner,  you  will  have 
all  the  possible  varieties  of  purples,  violets,  &c. ;  and, 
lastly,  if  the  red  and  orange  glasses  be  so  placed,  there 
will  be  all  the  intermediate  colours,  as  the  marygold, 
aurora,  &c« 

IV.  By  means  oftJie  three  primary  colours^  redj  yeUow^ 
and  blue^  together  with  fight  and  shade^  to  produce 
ail  the  gradations  ^  the  prismatic  colours* 

On  seven  square  panes  of  glass,  paste  papers  that 
are  painted  with  the  seven  prismatic  colours,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  last  experiment.  The  colours  for  the 
orange,  green,  indigo,  and  violet,  may  be  made  by 
mixing  the  other  three.  Then  with  bistre  (F,)  well 
diluted,  shade  a  sheet  of  very  thin  paper,  by  laying  it 
light  on  both  its  sides.  With  pieces  of  this  paper  cover 
four*fifths  of  a  glass,  of  the  same  size  with  the  others, 
by  laying  one  piece  on  the  four  lowest  divisions,  an* 
other  on  the  three  lowest,  a  third  on  the  two  lowest, 
and  the  fourth  on  the  lowest  division  only,  and  leaving 
the  top  division  quite  uncovered.  When  one  of  the 
coloured  glasses  is  placed  in  the  box,  together  with  the 
glass  oF  shades,  so  that  the  side  AB  of  the  one  be  ap- 
plied to  the  side  BC  of  the  other,  as  in  fig.  3*  the  se^ 
▼eral  gradations  of  colours  will  appear  shaded  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  drapery  judiciously  painted  with  that 
colour* 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  certain  French  artists 
have  proceeded  in  their  endeavours  to  imitate,  by  de* 
signs  printed  in  colours,  paintings  in  oil :  which  they 
do  by  four  plates  of  the  same  size,  on  each  of  which  is 
engraved  the  same  design.  One  of  these  contains  aH 
the  shades  that  are  to  be  represented,  and  which  are 
painted  either  black  or  with  a  dark  gray.  One  of  the 
three  other  ^ates  is  covered  with  blue,  another  with 
red,  and  the  third  with  yellow  \  each  of  them  being 
engraved  on  those  parts  only  which  are  to  represent 
that  colour  fo)  \  and  the  engraving  is  either  stronger 
or  weaker,  m  proportion  to  the  toae  of  colour  that  is 
to  be  represented  (h). 

These  four  plates  are  then  passed  alternately  under 

the 


(d)  Water-colonrs  must  be  used  for  this  purpose  :  the  blue  »Ky  be  that  of  Prussia,  and  very  bright;  the  red, 
earmine ;  and  the  yellow,  gamboge,  mixed  with  a  little  safiron.  These  colours  must  be  laid  very  hght  and  even 
•n  both  sides  of  the  paper^ 

(e)  In  the  ^first  position  of  the  glasses,  the  quantity  of  blue  and  yellow  being  equal,  the  same  sort  of  green  was 
constantly  visible ;  but  h^  thus  inverting  the  gjasbes,  the  quantity  of  the  colours  bei)sg  constantly  unequal,  a 
very  pleasing  variety  of  tmts  is  produced. 

(f)  The  bistre  here  used,  must  be  njade  of  soot,  not  that  iQ  stone. 

(g)  When  a  red  drapery  is  required;  it  h  engraved  on  the  plate  assigned  to  that  colour;  and  so  of  yellow 
and  blue :  but  if  one  of  the  other  colours  be  wantmg,  suppose  violet,  it  must  be  engraved  on  those  that  prmt  the 
ted  blue  \  and  so  of  the  rest.  The  plates  of  thia  kind  have  been  hitherto  engraved  in  the  manner  of  mezzotinto  \, 
but  these,  unless  they  axe  skilfully  oumaged*  an  aoon  effaced.  £ngraviiig8  in  tha  maimer  of  crayon  will  pexr 
baps  answer  better. 

(m)  l%e  prbaipal  difflenUy  ift  thlaioi«f  of  eftgrwvilig  arises  from  want  of  skilful  niMiaiB:eiiienf,,  in  giving 
eaoh  |la|a  that  preciK  degree  of  engraving  which  will  frodace  the  tone  of  colonr  required*    If  a  bright  greeit 
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the  preMs  and  the  mixture  of  their  coloars  prodacee  a 
prtat  that  bears  no  tunall  resemblance  to  a  painting. 
It  mast  be  confessed,  however,  that  what  has  been  hi- 
therto done  of  this  kind  falls  far  short  of  that  degree 
of  perfection  of  which  this  art  appears  snscepttble.  If 
they  who  engrave  the  best  in  the  manner  of  the  crayon, 
were  to  apply  themselves  to  this  art,  there  is  reason  to 
expect  they  would  produce  far  more  finished  pieces  than 
we. have  hitherto  seen. 

V.  To  make  figures  appear  of  different  colours  succes- 

siveii/. 

lie*  4'  Bfake  a  hole  in  the  window-shutter  of  a  dark  room, 

through  which  a  broad  beam  of  light  may  pass,  that  is  . 
to  be  refracted  by  the  large  glass  prism  ABC,  (fig.  4.), 
which  may  be  made  of  pieces  of  mirrors  cemented  to« 
gether,  and  filled  with  water.  Provide  another  prism 
DEF|  made  of  three  pieces  of  wood :  through  the  mid- 
dle of  this  there  must  pass  an  axis  on  which  it  is  to  re- 
volve* This  prism  must  be  covered  with  white  paper  9 
and  each  of  its  sides  cut  through  in  several  places,  so 
as  to  represent  different  figures  ;  and  those  of  each  side 
ahoald  likewise  be  different.  The  inside  of  this  prism 
it  to  be  hollow,  and  made  quite  black,  that  it  may  not 
reflect  any  of  the  light  that  passes  through  the  sides  in- 
to it.  When  this  prism  is  placed  near  to  that  of  glass, 
as  in  the  figure,  with  one  of  its  sides  £F  perpendicular 
to  the  ray  of  light,  the  figures  on  that  side  will  appear 
perfectly  white :  but  when  it  comes  into  the  position 
af  A,  the  figures  will  appear  yellow  and  red  ;  and  when 
It  is  in  the  position  k  /,  they  will  appear  blue  and  vio- 
let. As  the  prism  is  turned  round  its  axis,  the  other 
aides  will  have  a  similar  appearance.  If,  instead  of  a 
prism,  a  four  or  five-sided  figure  be  here  used,  the  ap- 
pearances will  be  still  further  diversified. 

This  phenomenon  arises  from  the  different  refrangi- 
hittty  of  the  rays  of  light.  For  when  the  side  £F  is  in 
the  position  g  h^  it  is  more  strongly  illuminated  by 
the  least  refrangible  rays  ^  and  wherever  they  are  pre- 
doounanfy  the  object  will  appear  red  or  yellow.  But 
when  it  is  on  the  position  k  /,  the  mere  refrangible  rays 
being  then  predominant,  it  will  appear  tinged  with  blue 
and  violet. 

VI.  T/ie  solar  foagic  lantern, 

Proenre  a  box,  of  about  a  foot  high,  and  eighteen 
inches  wide,  or  such  other  similar  dimensions  as  you 
shall  think  fit,  and  about  three  inches  deep.  Two  of 
the  opposite  sides  of  this  box  must  be  quite  open  ;  and 
in  each  of  the  other  sides  let  there  be  a- groove,  wide 
enough  to  pass  a  stiff  paper  or  pasteboard.  This  box 
ninst  be  fastened  against  a  window  on  which  the  sun's 
rays  fiiU  direct.  The  rest  of  the  window  should  be 
closed  up,  that  no  light  may  enter.  Provide  several 
sheets  of  stiff  paper,  which  must  be  blaoked  on  one 
side.  On  these  papers  cot  out  such  figures  as  you 
shall  think  proper;  and  placing  them  alternately  in 
the  grooves  of  the  box,  with  their  blacked  sides  to- 
wards you,  look  at  them  througli  a  large  and  clear 
glass  prism :  and  if  the  light  be  strong,  they  will  ap- 
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pear  to  be  painted  with  the  roost  lively  colours  in 
nature.  If  you  cut  on  one  of  these  papers  the  fprm  of 
the  rainbow,  alioot  three  quarters  of  an  incl^wide,  yon 
will  have  a  lively  representation  of  that  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

This  experiment  may  be  farther  diversified,  by 
pasting  very  thin  paper«,  lightly  painted  with  different 
colours,  over  some  of  the  parts  that  are  cut  out : 
which  will  appear  to  change  their  colours  when  viewed 
through  the  prism,  and  to  stand  out  from  the  paper, 
at  different  distances,  according  to  the  different  degrees 
of  refrangibility  of  the  colours  with  which  chey  are 
painted.  For  greater  convenience,  the  prism  may  be 
placed  in  a  stand  on  a  table,  at  the  height  of  your  eye, 
and  made  to  turn  round  on  an  axis,  that  when  you  have 
got  an  agreeable  prospect,  you  may  fix  it  in  that  posi«> 
tion. 

VII.  The  prismatic  camera  obscura. 

Make  two  holes,  F,/,  (fig.  5.)  in  tiie  shutter  of  a  Fig.  5. 
dark  chamber,  near  to  each  other  \  and  against  each 
hole  place  a  prism  ABC,  and  ahc^  in  a  perpendicular 
direction,  that  their  spectrums  NM  may  be  cast  on  the 
paper  in  a  horixontal  line,  and  coincide  with  each 
other  \  the  red  and  violet  of  the  one  being  in  the 
same  part  with  those  of  the  other.  The  paper  should 
be  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  prisms  that  the 
spectrum  may  be  sufficiently  dilated.  Provide  several 
papers  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions  with  the  spectrum  \ 
cross  these  papers,  and  draw  lines  parallel  to  the  divi- 
sions of  the  colours.  In  these  divisions  cut  out  such- 
figures  as  you  shall  find  will  have  an  agreeable  effect, 
as  flowers,  trees,  animals,  &c.  When  you  have  placed 
one  of  these  papers  in  its  proper  position,  hang  a  black 
cloth  or  paper  behind  it,  that  none  of  the  rays  that  pass 
through  may  be  reflected  and  confuse  the  phenomena. 
The  figures  cut  on  the  paper  will  then  appear  strong- 
ly illuminated  with  all  the  original  colours  of  nature*. 
If,  while  one  of  the  prisms  remains  at  rest,  the  other 
be  revolved  on  its  axis,  the  continual  alteration  of  the 
colours  will  afford  a  pleasing  variety  \  which  may  be  • 
further  increased  by  turning  the  prism  round  in  differ- 
ent directions. 

When  the  prisms  are  so  placed  that  the  two  spec<» 
trums  become  coincident  in  an  inverted  order  of  their 
colours,  the  red  end  of  one  falling  on  the  violet  end  of 
the  other;  if  they  be  then  viewed  throngh  a  third 
prism  DH,  held  parallel  to  their  length,  they  will  no 
longer  appear  coincident,  but  in  the  form  of  two  di- 
stinct spectrums,  p  i  and  n  m  (fig.  6.\  crossing  one  an-  p^^  ^^ 
either  in  the  middle,  like  the  letter  X :  the  red  of  one 
speotrom  and  violet  of  the  other,  which  were  coincident 
at  NM,  being  parted  from  each  other  by  a  greater  re- 
fraction of  the  violet  to  p  and  m^  than  that  of  the  red 
to  n  and  f. 

This  experiment  may  be  further  diversified  by  add<» 
ing  two  other  prisms,  that  shall  form  a  spectrum  in  the 
same  line,  and  contiguous  to  the  other  \  by  which  not 
only  the  variety  of  figures,  but  the  vicissitude  of  colours, 
will  be  considerably  angmented. 
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is  to  be  repreeented,  there  should  be  an  equal  quantity  of  engraving  on  the  red  and  yellow  plates ;  but  if  an  olive 
greeO|  the  yellow  plate  should  be  engraved  much  deeper  than  the  red. 
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Vm.  TAe  duOonic  teak  efceJourt. 

Tbe  illijptrioas  Newtop»  in  the  conne  of  bi8  investt- 
i;«tioo8  of  tbe  properties  of  light,  discovered  that  the 
length  of  the  spaces  which  the  seven  primary  colours 
possess  in  the  spectrum,  exactly  corresponds  to  those 
of  chords  that  soond  the  sevea  notes  in  the  diatonic 
scale  of  music :  As  is  evident  by  the  following  experi* 
inent* 

Oo  a  paper  in  a  dark  chamberi  let  ft  niT  of  light  be 
largely  refracted  into  tbe  spectrum  AFTMGF  (fig, 
7O*  and  mark  tbe  precise  boundaries  of  the  severM 
colours,  as  a,  6,  c,  &o.  Draw  lines  firom  those  points 
perpendicular  to  the  opposite  side,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  spaces  M  r/F^  by  whic^  the  red  is  bounded  ( 
r  g  e/f  by  which  the  orange  is  bounded  j  qp  e  d^  by 
which  the  yellow  is  bounded,  &c«  will  be  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  tbe  divisions  of  a  musical  chord  for  the  notes 
of  an  octave ;  that  is,  as  the  intervals  of  these  numbers 

'»  T*  "S>  4>  T»  T>  A"»  T» 

IX«  Cohripc  munc» 

Father  Castel,  a  Frenchman,  in  a  curious  book  he 
lias  published  on  chromatics,  supposes  the  note  vt  to 
answer  to  blue  in  tbe  prismatic  colours ',  the  note  re  to 
Yellow,  and  mi  to  red*  The  other  tones  he  refers  to  the 
intermediate  colours}  from  whence  he  constructs  the 
following  gamut  of  colorific  music : 


Ut 

Ut  sharp 

Re 

Be  sharp 

Mi 

Fa 

Fa  sharp 

Sol 

Sol  sharp 

I.a 

La  sharp 

Si 

Ut 


Blue 

Sea  men 
Brt^t  green 
Olive  green 
Yellow 
Aurora    ^ 
Orange 
Bed 

Crimson 
Violet 
Blue  Violet 
Sky  blue 
Blue 


fSg.8. 


This  gamut,  according  to  this  plan,  is  to  be  eonti^ 
nned  in  Uie  same  manner  for  the  following  octave  i  ex- 
cept that  the  colourv  are  to  be  BMre  vivi£ 

He  supposes  that  these  colours,  by  striking  the  m 
in  the  same  succession  as  the  sounds  (to  which  .be 
Makes  them  analogous)  do  the  ear,  and  iu  the  Banne 
order  of  time,  they  will  produce  correspondent  eeo- 
sations  of  pleasure  m  the  mind*  It  is  on  these  general 
principles,  which  F.  Csstel  has  elucidated  in  his  trea* 
tise,  that  he  has  endeavoured,  though  with  little  soccesi^ 
to  establish  his  ocular  harpsichord* 

The  construction  of  this  instrument,  as  here  ex- 
plained, will  show  that  the  effects  produced  by  odours 
^y  no  means  answer  those  of  sounds,  and  that  the 
•principal  relation  there  is  betwefia^  then|  (consists  in 
the  duration  of  the  time  that  they^rfipe^tiNf :^«ct  tbe 
suites.  ,  • .  ^.\^jV*  - 

Between  two  circles  of  pasteboard/itf.te<k'iocbesdi»* 
neler^  AB  and  CD,  (fig.  &),  Incline  a  Mbw  paMe- 


bopird  cylinder  £,  18  inches  long.  Divide  this  cylin- 
der intQ  spaces  half  an  inch  wide,  by  a  spiral  line  that 
runs  round  it  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  divide 
its  surfaoe  into  six  equal  |iarts  by  parallel  lines  drawn 
between  its  two  extremities ;  as  is  expressed  in  the 
figure. 

Let  tbe  circle  AB,  at  top,  be  open,  and  let  that  at 
bottom,  CD,  be  closed,  and  supported  hy  an  axis  or 
screw,  of  half  an  inch  diameter,  which  must  turn  firee-, 
ly  in  a  nut  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  box  we  shall 
presently  describe*  To  the  axis  just  mentioned  adjust 
a  wooden  wheel  G,  of  two  inches  and  a  half  in  dia- 
pneter,  and  that  has  12  or  15  teeth,  wUeli  take'^  the 
endless  screw  H*  Let  this  cylinder  be  inclosed  in  a 
box  ILMN  (fig*  9.)  whose  base  is  square,  and  at 
whose  bottom  there  i»  a  nut,  in  which  tbe  axis  F 
turns*  Observe  that  the  endless  screw  H  should  come 
out  of  the  box,  that  it  may  receive  the  handle  O,  by 
which  the  cylinder  is  to  be  turned* 

This  box  being  closed  all  round,  place  over  it  a  tin 
covering  A,  which  will  be  perforated  in  different 
parts  'f  firom  this  cover  there  must  hang  three  or  four 
lights,  so  |daced  that  they  may  strongly  illumine  the 
inside  of  the  cylinder.  In  one  side  of  this  box  (which 
.should  be  coyered  with  pasteboard)  cut  eight  apertures, 
0, 6,  c,  d^  tf,  X  gf  h^  (fig.  j^)  of  half  an  inch  wide,  aadl%.  >' 
•f  of  an  inch  high  \  they  must  he  directly  over  each 
other,  and  the  distance  between  them  must  be  exactly 
two  inches.  It  is  by  these  openings,  which  beie 
correspond  to  the  musical  notes,  that  tbe  various  co- 
lours analogous  to  them  are  to  appear }  and  which 
being  placed  on  the  pasteboard  cylinder,  as  we  have 
shown,  are  reflected  by  means  of  the  lights  placed 
within  it. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  when  the  handle  O  is 
turned,  the  cylinder  in  consequence  rising  half  an 
inch,  if  it  be  turned  five  times  round,  it  will  snccea- 
sively  show,  at  the  openings  made  in  the  side  of  the 
box,  all  those  that  are  in  the  cylinder  itself,  and  which 
are  ranged  according  to  the  direction  of  the  indined 
lines  drawn  on  it.  It  is  therefore  according  to  the 
duration  of  the  notes  which  are  to  be  expressed,  that 
the  apertures  on  the  cylinder  are  to  be  cut.  Obserre, 
that  the  space  between  two  of  the  narallel  lines  drawn 
veitically  on  the  cylinder,  is  equal  to  one  measure  of 
time  \  therefore,  ior  etery  turn  of  the  cylinder,  there 
are  six  measures,  and  thirty  measures  for  tbe  air  that 
is  to  be  played  by  this  instmment. 

The  several  apertures  being  made  in  the  side  of  the 
cylinder,  in  conformity  to  the  notes  of  the  tune  that 
is  to  be  expressed,  they  are  to  be  co?eied  with  donble 
pieces  of  tery  thin  paper,  painted  on  both  sides  with 
the  colours  that  are  to  represent  the  niusical  notes. 

This  experiment  might  be  executed  in  a  diiEBrent 
manner,  and  with  much  greater  extent ;  but  as  the  en- 
tertainment would  not  equal  the  trouble  and  expend^ 
we  have  thought  itsufl&cient  to  give  the  above,  by  wbidi 
tbe  reader  will  be  enabled  to  jud^e  how  fiur  tbe  analogy 
supposed  by  F«  Castel  really  exists*  See  the  article 
Chromatics  b  the  Supfumxitt* 

CHRONIC, 


Chkomatics. 


/^j:.^7:B;caLv: 


jr^.S. 


ftf.S. 


I>rtife/ifvr/  <ynr-ji/i: 
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fbraile,       CHRONIC,  or  Crrokical,  among  pb jsicians,  an 
Cbnofelt.  appellation  gtTen  to  diseaaefl  that  continae  a  long  time  ; 
in  contradistinction  to  those  that  soon  terminate,  and 
are  called  acute. 

CHRONICLE,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  species 
or  kind  of  hiatoij  disposed  according  to  the  order  of 
time,  and  agreeing  in  nost  respects  with  annals.  See 
Ankals. 

Parian  Chsoktcls.  See  JnuyvsuAjr  Marbles. 
Since  that  article  was  printed,  in  which  an  abstract  was 
given  of  Mr  Robertson*9  doubts  and  observations  respect- 
ing the  authenticity  of  the  Parian  Chronicle,  one  or 
two  publications  have  appeared  in  answer,  hnt  none 
of  them  calculated  to  remove  the  objections,  or  mate- 
rially to  affect  the  arguments  that  had  been  stated  with 
•o  much  learning  and  ingenuiij  against  it.  The  fol- 
lowing strictures,  however,  with  which  the  Monthly 
Reviewers  have  concluded  their  critique  of  Mr  Robert- 
•on*s  performance,  seem  to  merit  consideration. 

On  Objection  I.  That  the  characters  have  no  certain 
or  unetpiivocalmarksof  antiquity^  the  Reviewers  remark, 
Jti.  1789.  ||,||(  ii^  seems  rather  to  be  an  answer  to  a  defender  of 
the  inscription,  than  an  objection.  If  a  zealous  ^arti- 
zau  of  the  marble  should  appeal  to  its  characters  and 
orthography,  as  decisive  proofs  of  its  being  genuine,  it 
would  be  proper  enough  to  answer,  that  these  circum- 
stances afford  no  certain  criterion  of  authenticity.  But 
in  this  word  certain  sculks  an  unlucky  ambiguity.  If 
it  means  demonstradve,  it  must  be  allowed  that  no  in- 
scription can  be  proved  to  be  certainly  genuine  from 
these  appearances ;  but  if  it  means  no  more  than  high- 
ly probable,  many  inscriptions  possess  sufficient  inter- 
nal evidence  to  give  their  claims  this  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. The  true  question  is.  Has  not  the  Parian 
Chronicle  every  mark  of  antiquity  that  can  be  expect- 
ed in  a  monument  claiming  the  age  of  2000  years  ? 
The  letters  r  and  3;  are,  hj  Mr  R.*s  own  confession, 
such  as  occur  in  genuine  inscriptions;  and  to  say  in  an- 
swer, that  an  impostor  might  copy  the  forms  of  these 
letters  from  other  inscriptions,,  is  already  to  suppose 
the  inscription  forged,  before  it  is  rendered  prohaible 
by  argument.  The  learned  author  of  the  Dissertation 
seems  to  betray  some  doubt  of  his  own  conclusion: 
for  be  adds,  p.  56.  '*  that  the  antiquity  of  an  inscrip- 
tion can  never  be  proved  by  the  mere  nirm  of  the  let- 
ters, becanse  the  most  ancient  characters  are  as  easily 
connterfeited  as  the  modem."  But  this  objection  is 
equally  applicable  to  all  other  ancient  inscriptions } 
and  is  not  to  the  purpose,  if  the  present  inscription  has 
any  peculiar  marks  of  imposture  in  its  characters  and 
orthography.    **  The  characters  do  not  resemble  the 


an  ordinary  stone-cutter  would  probably  make,  if  he  Ckfoaicle. 
were  employed  to  engrave  a  Greek  inscription,  accord- 
ing to  the  alphabet  now  in  use,'*  he  must  be  under- 
stood cum  grono  salts.  The  engraver  of  a  fac-simile 
generally  omits  some  nice  and  minute  touches  in  ta- 
king his  copy;  but,  even  with  this  abatement,  we  dare 
appeal  to  any  adept  in  Greek  calligraphy,  whether  the 
specimen  facing  p.  ^6,  will  justify  our  author's  obser- 
vation ?  **  The  small  letters  (O,  d,  d,)  intermixed 
among  the  larger,  have  an  air  of  affectation  and  arti- 
fice.'* Then  has  the  greater  part  of  ancient  inscrip- 
tions an  air  of  affectation  and  artifice,  for  the  O  is 
perpetually  engraved  in  this  diminutive  size  \  and  tl 
being  of  a  kindred  sound,  and  B  of  a  kindred  shape, 
how  can  we  wonder  that  all  three  shonld  be  represent- 
ed of  the  same  magnitude  ?  In  the  inscription  whioh 
immediately  follows  the  marble  in  Dr  Chandler's  edi- 
tion. No.  xxiv.  these  very  three  letters  are  never  so 
targe  as  the  rest,  and  often  much  smaller ;  of  which 
there  are  instances  in  the  three  first  lines.  See  also 
two  medals  in  the  second  part  of  Dorville's  Sicnla, 
Tab.  xvi.  Numb.  7.  9. 

'*  From  the  archaisms,  such  as  ly  Avmm^umi  py  Kvfi9>M§f 
tfi  Um^m^  &C.  &c.  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  in  fa** 
vonr  of  the  authenticity  of  the  inscription."  Yet  snre^ 
ly  every  thing  common  to  it  with  other  inscriptions, 
confessedly  gennine,  creates  a  reasonable  presump* 
tion  in  its  favour.  **  But  what  reason  could  there  be 
for  these  archaisms  in  the  Parian  Chronicle  P  We  do 
not  usually  find  them  in  Greek  writers  of  the  same 
age,  or  even  of  a  more  early  date."  The  reason  is, 
according  to  our  opinion,  that  such  archaisms  Were 
then  in  use  :  this  we  know  from  other  inscriptions,  in 
whith  snch  archaisms  (or,  as  our  author  afterwards 
calls  them,  barbarisms)  are  frequent.  Nothing  can 
be  inferred  from  the  Greek  writers,  unless  we  had 
their  autographs.  The  present  system  of  orthography, 
in  our  printed  Greek  books  is  out  of  the  question.  A- 
gain,  '*  The  inscription  sometimes  adopts  and  some- 
times neglects  these  archaisms,  as  in  lines  4,  1 2,  27, 
52,  63,  67."  This  inconsistency  either  is  no  valid 
objection,  or  if  it  be  valid,  will  demolish  not  only  al--- 
most  every  other  inscription,  but  almost  every  writing 
whatsoever.  For  example,  in  the  inscription  just 
quoted,  No.  xxiv.  we  find  v<N  fiurtXm^  1.  20.  and  AtiKM, 
utfuntf  24.  A  tittle  farther,  N*  xxviJ.  31.  we  hav» 
iT  Mtfymritff,  57.  73.  8x.  iK  MMynrmt^  and  106,  Io8. 
dcr  Mmymnmf,  Ine  Corcyrean  inscription  (Montfan- 
fon,  Diar.  Ital.  p.  42a)  promiscuously  uses  Oiimtu^fmi 
and  itiunj^fim.  In  English,  who  is  surprised  to  find. 
has  and  hath^  a  hand  and  an  hand^  a  useful  and  an  use* 


Sigean,  the  Nemean,  or  the  Delian  inscriptions."    Mr    fiiL  in  the  works  of  the  same  author  ?  We  could  pro- 


R.  answers  this  objection  himself,  by  adding,  **  which 
are  supposed  to  be  of  a  more  ancient  date."  The  op- 
posite reason  to  this  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
other  objection,  ^  that  they  do  not  resemble  the  Far- 
nesian  pillars  or  the  Alexandrian  MS."  If  **  they 
diCer  in  many  respects  from  the  Marmor  Sandvicense," 
they  may  be  presumed  to  agree  in  many.  *'  They 
seem  Co  resemble  more  than  any  other,  the  alphabet 
taken  by  Montfaofon  firom  the  marmor  Cyzicenum." 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  Parian  Chronicle  most  nearly 
resembles  the  two  inscriptions,  to  whose  age  it  most 
nearly  aporoaehes. 
men  Mr  R,  addi,  that  the  letten  ^  are  such  aa 


duce  instances  of  this  inaccuracy  from  the  same  page, 
nay  from  the  same  sentence. 

**  The  authenticity  of  those  inscriptions,  in  which 
these  archaisms  appear,  must  be  established,  before 
they  can  be  produced  in  opposition  to  the  present  ar- 
gument." This  is,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  rather 
too  severe  a  restriction.  If  no  inscription  may  be 
quoted  before  it  be  proved  genuine,  the  learned  author 
of  the  Dissertation  need  not  be  afraid  of  being  con- 
fated  \  for  nobody  will  engage  with  him  on  such  con-*  - 
ditions.  Perhaps  the  reverse  of  the  role  wiU  be  thought 
more  equitable  5  that  every  inscription  be  allowed  to 
be  genuine,  till  its  authenticity  be  rendered  doubtful . 
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dironicic.  ^  probable  arguments.  We  will  cooclade  this  head 
with  two  short  observations.  In  Selden^s  copy,  1.  26. 
was  written  nOHZIN,  which  the  latter  editions  have  al- 
tered to  noIHZINy  but  without  reason,  the  other  be- 
ing the  more  ancient  waj  of  writing,  common  in  MSS. 
and  sometimes  found  on  inscriptions.  (See  G.  Koen^s 
Nbtes  on  Gregorius  de  DialcctU^  p.  30.)  In  1. 83.  the 
marble  has  JCaAAMv,  for  which  Palmer  wished  to 
substitute  lC«^X«•fp.  Dr  Taylor  refutes  him  from  the 
Marmor  Sandvicense^  observing  at  the  same  time,  that 
this  orthography  occurs  in  no  other  place  whatever, 
except  in  these  two  monuments.  Is  it  likely  that  two 
-engravers  should  by  chance  coincide  in  the  same  mis- 
take, or  that  the  forger  of  the  Parian  Chronicle  (if  it 
be  forged)  should  have  seen  the  Marmor  Sandvicense^ 
and  taken  notice  of  this  peculiarity  with  the  intention 
of  afterwards  employing  it  in  the  fabrication  of  an  im- 
posture ? 

The  reviewers  next  proceed  to  consider,  but  more 
briefly,  the  other  objections. 

II,  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Chronicle  was  engraved 
for  private  usc^^i.  Because  it  was  such  an  expence^  as 

Jew  learned  Greeks  were  able  to  afford  If  only  tijew 
were  able  to  afford  it,  some  one  of  those  few  might  be 
willing  to  incur  it.  But  let  Mr  B,  consider  how  like- 
ly it  is  that  a  modern,  and  probably  a  needy  Greek, 
should  be  more  able  to  afford  it  in  the  last  century,  than 
a  learned  Greek  2000  yeai's  ago !  2.  A  manuscript  is 
snore  readily  circulated.  Do  men  never  prefer  cumbrous 
splendor  to  cheapness  and  convenience  P  And  if  this 
composition,  instead  of  being  engraved  on  marble,  had 
been  committed  to  parchment,  would  it  have  had  a 
better  chance  of  coming  down  to  the  present  age  ? 
Such  a  flying  sheet  would  soon  be  lost  j  or,  if  a  copy 
)iad,  by  miracle,  been  preserved  to  us,  the  objections 
to  its  being  genuine  would  be  moi-e  plausible  than  any 
that  have  been  urged  against  the  inscription.  What 
Mr  R.  says  about  the  errors  to  which  an  inscription  is 
liable,  &c.  will  only  prove  that  chronological  inscrip- 
tions ought  not  to  be  engraved  \  but  not  that  they  ne- 
ver were.  We  allow  that  the  common  method  of  wri- 
ting in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was  not  on 
STONES.  Rut  it  was  common  enough  to  occur  to  the 
mind  of  any  person  who  wished  to  leave  behind  him  a 
memorial  at  once  of  his  learning  and  magnificence* 

III.  This  objection,  that  the  marble  does  not  appear 
to  be  engraved  by  public  autfiority^  we  shall  readily  ad- 
mit, though  Bentley  (Diss,  on  Phalaris,  p.  251.)  leans 
to  the  contrary  opinion.  In  explaining  this  objection, 
the  learned  dissertator  observes,  that  though  the  ex- 
pression, ti^x/^fTH  H*  Ilfl^^M,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  inscription  i-elated  to  Pares,  not  a  single  circum- 
stance in  the  history  of  that  island  is  mentioned.  But 
this  expression  only  shows  that  the  author  was  an  in- 
habitant of  Paros,  and  intended  to  give  his  readers  a 
clue,  or  parapcgma^  by  the  aid  of  which  they  might 
adjust  the  general  chronology  of  Greece  to  t&e  dates 
of  their  own  history.  '*  It  is  as  absurd  as  would  be  a 
marble  in  Jamaica  containing  the  revolutions  of  Eng- 
land.^* We  see  no  absurdity  in  supposing  a  book  to 
be  written  in  Jamaica  containing  the  revolutions  of 
£ngland.  The  natives  of  Paros  were  not  uninterested 
in  events  relating  to  tlie  general  history  of  Greece, 
particularly  of  Athens  ;  and  how  can  we  tell  whether 
the  author  were  ao  inquilinus^  or  a  native  of  the  island  ^ 
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whether  be  thought  it  a  place  beneath  bis  ctre ;   or  ckroaicre. 
whether  he  had  devoted  a  separate  inscriptioa  to  the 
chronoloffy  of  Paros  ? 

IV.  It  has  been  frequently  observed^  thai  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  Grecian  history  are  imxdvedin  darknessond 
confusion.  Granted.  It  follows,  then,  that  ^  an  author 
who  should  attempt  to  settle  the  dates  of  the  ekriier  pe- 
riods would  frequently  contradict  preceding,  and  be  con- 
tradicted by  subsequent,  writers }  that  he  would  natu- 
rally fall  into  mistakes  j  and  at  best  could  only  hope  to 
adopt  the  ooost  probable  system.  Bat  the  dimcolty  of 
the  task,  or  the  impossibility  of  success,  are  not  sufficient 
to  prove  that  no  man  has  been  rash  or  mad  enough  to 
make  the  attempt."  On  the  contrary,  we  know  that 
many  have  made  it.  What  a  number  of  discordant 
opinions  has  Mr  R.  hinieelf  given  us  from  the  ancients 
concerning  the  age  of  Homer?  This  jconsideration 
will  in  part  obviate  another  objection,  that  the  Parian 
Chronicle  does  not  agree  with  any  ancient  author. 
For  if  the  ancients  contradict  one  another,  how  could 
it  follow  more  than  one  of  them  ?  pud  why  might  not 
the  author,  without  any  imputation  of  ignorance  or 
rashness,  sometimes  depart  from  them  all  f  If  indeed 
he  disagrees  with  them  when  they  are  unanimous,  it 
might  furnish  matter  for  suspicion :  though  even  this 
would  be  far  from  a  decisive  argument,  unless  the  an- 
cients were  so  extremely  unlike  the  moderns,  as  never 
to  be  fond  of  singular  and  paradoxical  positions. 

V.  This  Chronicle  is  not  once  mentioned  by  any  writer 
of  antiquity.  How  many  of  those  Inscriptions,  which 
are  preserved  to  the  present  day,  are  mentioned  by 
classical  antliors  ?  Verrius  Flaccus  composed  a  Roman 
kalendar,  which,  as  a  monument  of  his  learning  and 
industry,  was  engraved  on  marble,  and  fixed  in  the  most 
public  part  of  Preneste.  Fragments  of  this  very  ka* 
lendar  were  lately  dug  up  at  Preneste,  and  have  been 
published  by  a  learned  Italian.  Now  if  the  passage 
of  Suetonius,  which  informs  us  of  this  circumstance, 
had  been  lost,  would  the  silence  of  the  Latin  writers 
prove  that  the  fragments  were  not  genuine  remains  of 
antiquity  i  It  may  be  said  that  the  cases  are  not  pa« 
rallel  j  for  not  a  single  author  mentions  the  Parian 
Chronicle,  whereas  Suetonius  does  mention  Verrius^s 
Roman  kalendar.  To  this  we  answer.  It  is  dangerous 
to  deny  the  authenticity  of  any  monument  on  the 
slender  probability  of  its  being  casually  mentioned  by 
a  single  author.  We  shall  also  observe,  that  this  fact 
of  the  Hemicyclium  of  Verrins  will  answer  some  part  of 
the  Dissertator's  second  objection  :  "  The  Parian  Chro- 
nicle is  not  an  inscription  that  might  have  been  con- 
cealed in  a  private  library.*'  Why  not  P  it  is  of  no 
extraordinary  bulkj  and  might  formerly  have  been 
concealed  in  a  private  library,  or  in  a  private  room, 
with  as  much  ease  as  many  inscriptions  are  now  con- 
cealed in  very  narrow  spaces.  But  unless  this  monu- 
ment were  placed  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the 
island,  and  obtruded  itself  on  the  notice  of  every  tra- 
veller, the  wonder  will  in  great  measure  cease  why  it 
is  never  quoted  by  the  ancients.  Of  the  nine  authors 
named  in  p.  109,  had  any  one  ever  visited  Paros  ?  If 
Pausanias  had  travelled  thither,  and  published  his  de- 
scription of  the  place,  we  might  perhaps  expect  to 
find  some  mention  of  this  marble  in  so  curious  and  in- 
quisitive a  writer.  But  thoogh  the  inscription  existed, 
and  were  famous  at  Faros,  there  seems  no  aecessitv  for 
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Ckukle.  ^T  ^  ^  antlMn  whose  works  are  sUll  extant  to  bave 
kiiowa  or  noordcd  it«  If  there  be,  let  this  learned 
antagoaist  point  oot  the  place  where  this  mention 
ought  to  have  been  made*  If  any  persons  were  bound 
by  a  stronger  obligation  than  others  to  speak  of  the 
Parian  inscription,  they  most  be  the  professed  chrooo- 
logers ;  but  alas !  we  have  not  the  entire  works  of  so 
much  as  a  single  ancient  chronologer:  it  is  therefore 
impossible  to  determine  whether  this  Chronicle  were 
quoted  by  any  ancient.  And  supposing  it  had  been 
seen  by  seme  ancient,  whose  writings  still  remain,  why 
should  he  make  particular  mention  of  it?  Many  au- 
thors, as  we  know  from  their  remains,  very  freely  co- 
pied their  predecessors  without  naming  them.  Others, 
finding  only  a  collection  of  bare  events  in  the  inscrip- 
tion, without  historical  proofs  or  reasons,  might  entire- 
ly neglect  it,  as  deserving  no  credit.  Mr  B,  seems  to 
lay  much  stress  on  the  preci9e,  exact,  and  particular 
spctificatioa  of  the  events,  p.  109.  But  he  ought  to 
reflect,  that  this  abrupt  and  positive  method  of  speak- 
ing if  not  only  nsmd,  but  necessary,  in  such  short  sy- 
stems of  chnmology  as  the  marble  contains,  where 
events  only,  and  tbeir  dates,  are  set  down,  unaccompa- 
nied by  any  examination  of  evidences  for  and  against, 
without  stating  any  computation  of  probabilities,  or, 
deduction  of  reasons.  When  therefore  a  chronological 
writer  bad  undertaken  to  reduce  the  general  history  of 
Greece  into  a  regular  and  consistent  system,  admitting 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  this  inscription,  what 
grounds  have  we  to  believe  that  be  would  say  any 
thing  about  it  ?  Either  his  system  coincided  with  the 
Chronicle,  or  not :  if  it  coincided,  be  would  very  pro- 
bably disdain  to  prop  his  own  opinions  with  the  un- 
supported assertions  of  another  man,  who,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  was  not  better  informed  than  himself*  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  differed  from  the  authority  of  the 
marble,  he  might  think  it  a  superfluous  exertion  of 
complaisaaoe,  to  refute,  by  formal  demonstration,  a 
writer  who  bad  chosen  to  give  no  reasons  for  his  own 
opinion*    We  shall  pass  hence  to 

Obfectien  VIL  With  respect  to  the  parachronisms 
that  Mr  B.  produces,  we  shall  without  hesitation  grant 
that  the  author  of  the  inscription  may  have  committed 
some  mistakes  in  his  chronology,  as  perhaps  concern- 
ing Phtdon,  whom  he  seems  to  have  confounded  with 
another  of  the  same  name,  &c.  But  these  mistakes 
will  not  conclude  against  the  antiquity  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, unless  we  at  the  same  time  reject  many  of  the 
principal  Greek  and  Boman  writers,  who  have  been 
convicted  of  similar  errors.     We  return  therefore  to 

Objection  Vl.  Some  of  the  facts  seem  io  have  been 
taken  from  authors  of  a  later  date.  We  have  endea- 
voored  impartially  to  examine  and  compare  the  passages 
quoted  in  proof  of  this  objection )  but  we  are  obliged 
to  confess,  thai  we  do  not  perceive  the  faintest  traces  of 
theft  or  imitation.  One  example  only  deserves  to  be 
excepted  \  to  which  we  shall  therefore  pay  particular 
attention. 

•  **•  The  names  of  six,  and^if  the  laconse  are  proper- 
ly supplied,  the  names  of  twelve  cities,  appear  to  have 
been  engraved  on  the  marble,  exactly,  as  we  find  them 
in  .Mian's  Various  History.  But  there  is  not  any 
imaginable  reason  for  this  pu*tieular  arrangement.  It 
does  not  correspond  with  the  time  of  their  foundation, 
with  their  situation  in  Ionia,  with  their  relative  impor- 
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taoce,  or  with  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  by  Chronicle. 
other  eminent  historians.**  ^ 

The  chance  of  six  names,  says  Mr  B«  being  placed 
by  two  autliors  io  the  same  order,  is  as  i  to  720  j  of 
12,  as  1  to  479,001,600.  *'  It  is  therefore  utterly 
improbable  that  these  names  would  have  been  placed 
in  this  order  on  the  marble,  if  the  author  of  the  in-^ 
scription  had  not  transcribed  them  from  tlie  historian.** 

On  this  argument  we  shall  observe,  ist.  That  the 
very  contrary  conclusion  might  possibly  be  just,  that 
the  historian  transcribed  from  the  inscription.  Yet  we 
shall  grant  that  in  the  present  case  this  is  improbable, 
especially  if  the  author  of  the  Various  History  be  (be 
same  iSlian,  who,  according  to  Philostratus,  Vit.  So- 
phist. II.  31.  never  quitted  Italy  in  his  life.  But  an 
intermediate  writer  might  have  copied  the  marble,  and 
Allan  might  have  been  indebted  to  him.  2dly,  We 
see  no  reason  to  allow  that  the  lacuna  are  properly 
supplied.  Suppose  we  should  assert,  that  the  names 
stood  originally  thus:  Miletus,  Ephesus,  Krythrse, 
Clazomene,  Lebedos,  Chios,  Phocan,  Colophon,  Myus^ 
Priene,  Samos,  Teos.  In  this  arrangement,  only  four 
names  would  be  together  in  the  same  order  with 
Allan }  and  from  these  Miletus  most  be  excepted,  be->- 
canse  there  is  an  obvious  reason  for  mentioning  that 
city  first.  Three  only  will  then  remain;  and  surely 
that  is  too  slight  a  resemblance  to  be  construed  into  an 
imitation.  For  Pausanias  and  Paterculus,  quoted  by 
our  author,  p*  154,  have  both  enumerated  the  same 
twelve  cities,  and  both  agree  in  placing  the  five  last  in 
the  same  order  \  nay,  the  six  last,  if  Vossius*s  conjecture 
that  TEUM  ought  to  be  inserted  in  Paterculus  after 
Myum  T£M,  be  as  true  as  it  is  plausible.  But  who' 
imagines  that  Pausanias  had  either  opportunity  or  in- 
clinatioo  to  copy  Paterculus  ?  3dly,  Allowing  that  the 
names  were  engraved  on  the  marble  exacdy  in  tlif^  or* 
der  that  JEA\%n  has  chosen,  is  there  no  way  of  solving 
the  phenomenon  but  by  supposing  that  one  borrowed 
from  the  other  ?  Seven  authors  at  least  (Mr  B.  seems 
to  say  more,  p.  154,  155.)  mention  the  colonization  of 
the  same  cities :  how  many  authors  now  lost  may  we 
reasonably  conjecture  to  have  done  the  same  ?  If  them- 
fore  the  composer  of  the  Chronicle  and  ^lian  light- 
ed on  the  same  authors,  the  former  would  probably 
preserve  the  same  arrangement  that  he  found,  because 
in  transcribing  a  list  of  names,  he  could  have  no  temp^ 
tation  to  deviate  \  and  the  latter  would  certainly  ad- 
here faithfully  to  bis  original,  because  he  is  a  notori- 
ous and  servile  pisgiartst.  Mr  B.  indeed  thinks, 
p.  158,  (hat  if  a  succeeding  writer  had  borrowed  the 
words  of  the  inscription,  he  would  not  have  suppressed 
the  name  of  the  author.  Thin  opinion  must  fall  to  the 
ground,  if  it  be  shown  that  ^lian  was  accustomed  to 
suppress  the  names  of  the  aothon  to  whom  he  was 
obliged.  iElian  has  given  a  list  of  fourteen  celebra- 
ted gluttons;  and  elsewhere,  another  of  twenty-eight 
drunkardM  (from  which,  by  the  wsy,  it  appears,  that 
people  were  apt  to  eat  and  drink  rather  too  freely  in 
ancient  as  well  as  modem  times)  ;  and  both  these  lists 
contain  exactly  the  same  names  in  the.  same  order 
with  Atheneus.  Now  it  is  observable,  that  four- 
teen names  may  be  transposed  87,178,291,200  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  that  twenty-eight  names  admit  of 
304,888,344,61 1,713,860,501,504,006,000  different 
transpositions,  &c.  &c*    ^Han  therefore  transcribed 
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Ckroniclo.  tbem  firooi  AtheneUs :  jet  JEiM  never  mt nliMis  Atbe- 
'  nrus  in  hU  Various  History.     So  that  whether  .£liaa 
copied  from  the  marble,  or  only  drew  from  a  covmon 
soarce*  he  might,  and  very  probably  would,  eonoeal  bis 
authority. 

VIII.  Tkt  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  MarUei  is 
obscure  and  unsatisfactory. 

In  p.  169,  it  is  said  to  be  "  related  with  sospicioaa 
circumstances,  and  without  any  of  those  clear  and  un- 
equivocal evidences  which  always  discriminate  truth 
from  falsehood.'*    The  question  is  then  finally  decided. 
If  the  inscription  has  not  any  of  those  evidences  which 
truth  always  possesses,   and  which  falsehood  always 
wants,  it  is  most  certainly  forged.    The  learned  dis« 
sertator  seems  for  a  moment  to  have  forgotten  the  mo* 
dest  character  of  a  doubter^  and  to  personate  the  dog- 
matist.    But  waving  this,  we  shall  add,  that,  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  no  appearance  of  fraud  is  discoverable 
in  any  part  of  the  transaction.     The  history  of  OMay 
inscriptions  is  related  in  a  manner  equally  unsatisfacto- 
ry 'y  and  if  it  could  be  clearly  proved  that  the  marble 
was  dug  up  at  Paros,  what  could  be  easier  for  a  critic, 
who  is  determined  at  any  rate  to  object,  than  to  say, 
that  it  was  buried  there  in  order  to  be  a  flee  ward  dug 
up  ?    If  the  person  who  brought  this  treasure  to  light 
had  been  charged  on  the  spot  with  forging  it,  or  coa« 
curriog  in  the  forgery,  and-  had  then  refused  to  pro* 
duce  the  external   evidences  of  its  authenticity,   we 
should  have  a  right  to  question,  or  perhaps  to  deny, 
that  it  was  genuine.     But  no  such  objection  having 
been  made  or  hinted,  at  the  original  time  of  its  disco- 
very, it  is  unreasonable  to  require  such  testimony  as  it 
is  now  impossible  to  obtain.     *'  There  is  nothing  said 
of  it  in  Sir  T.  £oe*s  negotiations.'*    "What  is  the  In- 
ference ?  That  Sir  Thomas  knew  nothing  of  it,  or  be- 
lieved it  to  be  spurious,  or  forged  it,  or  was  privy  to 
the  forgery  ?  Surely  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  pre- 
tended*   But  let  our  author  account  for  the  circum- 
stance if  he  ean.    To  us  It  seems  of  no  consequence  on 
either  side.     "  Fieresc  made  no  effort  to  recover  this 
precious  relic ;  and  from  this  composure  he  seems  to 
have  entertained  some  secret  suspicions  of  its  authenti- 
city.'*    Pieresc  would  have  had  no  chance  of  recover- 
ing it  after  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Arundel*s 
agents.    He  was  either  a  real  or  a  pretended  patron  of 
letters }  and  it  became  him  to  affect  to  be  pleased  that 
the  inscription  had  come  into  England,  and  was  illu- 
strated by  his  learned  friend  Selden*    John  F.  Grono- 
vlus  had,  with  great  labour  and  expencei  collated  Ab< 
na  Comnena*s  Alexiades,  and  intended  to  publish  them* 
While  he  was  waiting  for  some  other  collations,  they 
were  intercepted,  and  the  work  was  published  by  an- 
other.    As  soon  as  Gronovius  beard  this  unpleasant 
news,  be  answered,  that  learned  men  were  engaged  in 
a  common  caase  j  that  if  one  prevented  another  in  any 
publication,  he  ought  rather  to  be  thanked  for  light- 
ening the  burden,  than  blamed  for  interfering.     But 
who  would  conclude  from  this  answer,  that  Gronovius 
thoogbt  the  Alexiadei  qpniuw..  oc  not  worthy  .f  a.j 
regard? 

Mr  B.  calcnlates,  that  the  venders  of  the  marble  re* 
ceived  aoo  pieces.  But  ben  again  vte  are  left  in  the 
dark,  unless  we  knew  tlie.  precise  valoe  of  these  pieces. 
Perhaps  they  might  be  equal  to  an  hundred  of  our 
pounds^  perhaps  only  to  fifty.    BesidoCi  at  they  at  fint 
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Iwrgalaed  with  SamseB,  Ptcreae'e  sappaaed  Jaw  agawfet  Chronicle. 
for  fifty  piecea  oaly,  they  could  nel  have  forged  the 
knscriplioii  with  Uie  clear  proeped  of  iseeeiving  mere  $ 
neither  does  it  appear  that  they  wore  paid  by  Saasson. 
It  is  fully  as  reasonable  to  suppose  firaud  o»  the  oa# 
side  as  on  tlie  other  i  and  if  Sameon,  after  having  the 
marble  in  his  possession,  refused  or  dekyed  to  pay  the 
sum  stipuUited,  he  might,  in  eoeaequence  of  such  refu- 
sal or  delay,  be  thrown  iatn  prison,  and  might,  in  re- 
venge, damage  the  marble  before  the  owners  eoold  re* 
cover  it.  We  own  this  account  of  ours  te  be  a  rv* 
but  it  is  lawful  to  eeBabat  remaoce  with  ro- 


mance^ 
mance. 

IX.  T/ie  world  Aas  beenfitqutsUiy  impo^d  uptm  by 
furious  books  and  inscriptions  ;  and  t&ere/bre  we  should 
be  esftremely  cauiious  with  regard  to  whai  we  receive 
unden  the  venerable  name  qfani^mi^ 

Much  truth  is  obaervaUe  ia  this  reaMtfk.     But  the 
danger  Ilea  in  applyii^  such  geaeral  apophthegme  to 
particular  cases.    In  the  first  pk^e^  it  nrast  be  obs^rv* 
ed,  that  no  forged  books  will  exactly  suit  Mr  R.*is 
purpose,  but  such  as  pretend  lo  be  the  aother*s  ows 
band -writing  ^  nor  any  inscriptions,  but  such  ae  are 
still  extant  on  the  original  aiaterials,  or  suck  as  were 
known  to  be  extant  at  the  tiBM  of  their  pretended  dis- 
covery.   Let  the  argument  he  bounded  by  these  li- 
mits, and  the  number  of  forgeries  will  be  very  mndi 
reduced.    We  are  not  in  possession  of  Cyriaous  Anoe- 
nitanus's  book  *,  but  if  we  were  governed  by  authority, 
we  should  think  that  the  testimony  of  Reinesins  in  bis 
favour  greatly  overbalaaces  all  that  Augustinns  has  said 
to  his  prejudice.     The  opinion  of  Reinesins  is  ot  the 
more  weight,  because  he  suspects  Ursinns  of  pablbking 
counterfeit  monuments.    We  likewise  find  the  asost 
eminent  critics  ef  the  ptesent  age  quoting  Cyriaeas 
without  suspicion  (Vid.  Bobnken.  in  Timsci  Lex.  Plalb 
pn  10.  apud  Keen,  ad  Gregor.  p.  140.).    The  dectrtae 
advanced  in  the  citation  from  Hardonin  is  exactly  oon- 
formable  to  that  writer's  usnal  paradoxes.    He  wanted 
to  destroy  the  credit  of  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  wri- 
ters.    But  inscriptions  bang  like  a  millstone  about  the 
neck  of  his  projeet.    He  uerefore  resolved  to  make 
snre  work,  and  to  deny  the  genuineness  of  ns  many  as 
he -saw  oonveiuent :   to  effect  which  purpose,  he  in* 
trenches  himself  in  a  general  aecusatioB*  If  the  anther 
of  the  dissertation  had  quoted  a  few  more  paragraphs 
from  Hardonin,  in  which  he  endeavours,  after  his  man- 
ner, to  show  the  fwgery  of  some  inscriptions,  be  would 
at  once  have  administered  the  poison  and  the  antidote* 
But  to  the  reveries  of  that  learned  madman,  respeet- 
ing  Greek  supposititious  compositions  o(  this  nature, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  opposing  the  sentiments 
of  a  modem  critic,  whose  judgment  on  the  subject  of 
spurious  inscriptions  will  not  be  dispnted.     Maffsi,  in 
the  introduction  to  the  third  hook,  c.  i.  p.  51.  of  his 
admirable,  though  unfinished,  work,  de  Arte  Critica 
LapidaHa^  nses  these  wordr:  Inscr^tiuwm  Greece  kh- 
quentium  ccmmentitias^  si  cum  Latinis  comparetnuSf  de^ 
prehemdi  paucae ;  neaue  emm  uUum  omnino  eetj  in  tan- 
ia  debaochantium  Jalsariorum  UUdine^  momtmetUige^ 
nuSfinpiodiisibsmimulieerepuisverint^  Arguments 
eet^  paueisswMU  usque  in  hone  diem  od  eruditie  viriSf  ei 
in  hoc  literarum  genere  phtrimum  iferwaiis  refeetae  ersr, 
faieique  damnatas. 

Mooke  of  CsMOViCLMBp  a  rsnsnical  writiair  of  the 
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Chfoniclei.  OM  Tcftamoit  It  is  uncertain  wbieh  wen  w rittoa 
firtt,  TJke  sinks  ofKuigs^  or  The  Chronicles^  since  Uiej 
tmtk  refer  to  tin  otiier.  Uo««ver  it  be,  tile  latter  is 
ellca  Kiore  Ml  and  comprehensive  than  the  fonner. 
Whence  the  Greek  interpreters  call  these  two  books 
Tfm^nkmwtfttftm^  iktpptemenU^  Additione^  or  things  omit- 
ted, becaose  they  contain  some  ctrcarostances  Which  are 
omitted  in  the  other  historical  books.  The  Jews  make 
bat  one  book  of  the  Chronicles,  mider  the  title  of  Di' 
bre^Haieumm^  i«  e.  Jemmals  jot  Amnaie,  Ezra  is  ge« 
oerally  believed  to  be  the  anthor  of  these  books.  It  i« 
oeitain  thej  were  written  after  the  end  of  the  Babylo- 
ftish  captivity  and  the  §nt  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyras, 
of  whom  mention  Is  miade  in  tlie  last  chapter  of  the  so* 
eood  book* 

The  ChronkleSf  or  Parakipomena^  are  an  abridge* 
moBt  c(f  ail  the  sacied  history,  from  the  beginning  of 
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the  Jewish  nation  to  their  first  return  from  the  capti«    chiono. 
vity,  taken  out  of  those  books  of  the  Bible  which  we     gram, 
still  have,  and  oot  of  other  annals  which  the  author    Chronor 
had  then  by  blm.    The  design  of  the  writer  was  to ,  ^^^^' 
give  the  Jews  a  series  of  their  history*    The  first  book 
relates  to  the  rise  and  propagation  of  the  people   of 
Israel  from  Adam,  and  gives  a  punctoai  and  exact  ac- 
count of  the  reign  of  David.    The  second  book  sets 
down  the  progress  and  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Jndah, 
to  the  very  year  of  their  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity. 

CHRONOGRAM,  a  species  of  false  wit,  consist* 
ing  in  this,  that  a  certain  date  or  epocha  is  expressed 
by  nameral  letters  of  one  or  more  verses  \  such  is  that 
which  makes  the  mott6  of  a  medal  struck  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  1632 : 
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TREATS  of  time,    the   method  of  measuring  its 
parts,  and  adapting  these,  when  distingnished  by 
proper  marks  and  characters,  to  past  transactions,  for 
Che  illustration  of  history.     This  science  therefore  con« 
I        oists  of  two  parts.    The  first  treats  of  the  proper  mea- 
Hnr  diTU  toremeut  of  time,  and  the  adjustment  of  its  several  di- 
visions  \  the  second,  of  fixing  the  dates  of  the  various 
events  recorded  tn  history,  and  rangrnff  them  accord- 
ing to  the  several  divisions  of  time,  m  the  order  in 
%         whioh  thev  happened. 
Ckraaology     Chronology,  comparatively  speaking,  is  but  of  mo- 
""^^^^^    dem  dato.    The  ancient  poets  appear  to  have  been  en- 
^^***  tirely  unacquainted  with  it^  and  Homer,  the  most  ce- 
lebrated of  them  all,  .mentions  nothing  like  a  formal 
ioilendar  in  any  part  of  his  writings.  In  the  most  earty 
periods,  the  only  measurement  of  time  was  by  the  sea- 
sons, the  revolutions  of  the  son  and  moon  \  and  many 
ages  must  ha^e  'elapsed  before  the  mode  of -compntation 
hy  teing  events  came  into  general  use.     Several  cen- 
hsccetau  tories  interveiied  between  the  era  of  the  Olympic  games 
■ethsds  of  and  die  fiitt  faiftorians  \  and  several  more  between  these 
rmpiiia^  nn^  l|ie  first  authors  <of  chronolt^.    When  time  first 
2JJ^*^J*  began  to  he  reckoned,  we  find  its  measures  very  inde- 
terannate.    The  eoecession  of  Jono^s  priestesses  at  Ar- 
gos  served  Hellanicas  for  the  regulation  of  bis  narra- 
tive ;  whfile  Epiiorus  reckoned  his  matters  by  genera- 
tions.   £ven  in  the  histories  of  Herodotos  sntid  Thucy- 
dides,  we  find  no  regular  dates  for  the  events  record- 
ed :  nor  was  there  any  attempt  to  establish  a  fixed  era, 
until  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phtladelphus,  who  attempted 
it  by  comparing  and  correcting  the  dates  of  the  O- 
lympiads,  the  kings  of  Sparta,  and  the  succession  of 
llie  priestesaes  of  Juno  at  Argus.  Eratosthenes  and  A- 
polloddras  digested  the  events  recorded  by  tbera,  ac- 
cording to  the  succession  of  the  Olympiads  and  of  the 
Sparton  Idaga. 

The  uwoeftainty  of  the  meamres  of  time  in  the  mosft 
early  periodr  renders  the  histories  of  those  times  equa- 
ly  onouftaio ;  and  even  affter  the  invention  of  dates 
and  eras,  we  find  the 'ancient  btstol-ians  very  inattrn- 
Cif«  %o  fbens  and  inaccurate  in  their  computetions. 
BKyiMHy  dim  'enks  aud  yekrs  were  reckoned  dif- 


ferently without  their  being  sensible  of  it,  or  at  least 
without  giving  the  reader  any  information  concerning 
it ;  a  circumstance  which  has  rendered  the  fragments 
of  their  works  now  reroainiag  of  very  little  use  to  po- 
sterity. The  Chaldean  and  Evyptian  writers  are  ge- 
nerally acknowledged  to  he  fabulous  \  and  Strabo  ac- 
qnainto  us,  that  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  the  other  early  ^ 
historians  of  Greece,  were  ill  informed  and  credulous.  AacieotbU 
Hence  the  disagreement  among  the  ancient  historians,  itoriABs  not 
and  the  extreme  confusion  and  contradiction  we  "***S^j5*'^ 
ivith  on  comparing  their  works.  Hellanicus  and  Acn- 
silaus  disagreed  about  their  ^nealogies  \  the  latter  re- 
jected the  traditions  of  Hesiod.  Timseus  accused  £« 
phorus  of  falsehood,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  accused 
Tfmseus.  The  most  fobulous  legends  were  imposed 
00  the  world  by  Herodotos  \  and  even  Tbucydides  and 
Diodorus,  generally  accounted  ai>!e  historians,  have 
been  convicted  of  error.  The  chronology  of  the  La- 
tins is  still  more  uncertain.  The  records  of  the  Ro- 
mans were  destroyed  by  the  Gauls  \  and  Fabios  Pic- 
tor,  the  most  ancient  of  their  historians,  was  obliged 
to  borrow  the  greatest  part  of  his  information  from  the 
Greeks.  In  other  Ecuropean  nations  the  chronology 
is  still  nrore  imperfect,  and  of  a  later  date  3  and  even 
in  modem  times,  a  considerable  degree  of  confusion 
and  inaccuracy  has  arisen  from  want  of  attention  in  the 
historians  to  ascertain  the  dates  and  epochs  with  preci- 
sion. 

From  these  observations  it  is  obvious  how  "^c^B"*>7u«:ti£   r 
a  proper  system  of  chronology  most  be  for  the  "ght^.j|j^^^ 
understanding  of  history,  and  likewise  how  very  diffi- Ust  of  chrol 
cult  it  must  he  to  establish  such  a  system.    In  this,  aolofcrB, 
however,  several  learned  men  have  excelled,  particu-^^ 
larly  Julius  Africanos,  Ensebius  of  Csesarea,  George 
Cynoelle,  John  of  Antioch,  Dennis,  PeUu,  Cluviar, 
Calvisius,  UsheT,  Simson,  Marsbam,  Blair,  and  Play- 
fair.     It  is  founded,  i.  On  astronomical  observations, 
particularly  of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  com- 
bined with  the  calculations  of  ihe  eras  and  years  of  dif- 
ferent nations.     2.  The  testimonies  of  credible  authors.    . 
3.  Those  epochs  in  history  which  are  so  well  attested 
and  determined,  that  thef  have  never  been  contro<- 
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▼erted*  4.  Ancient  medals,  coins,  monnmeots,  mhI 
inscriptions.  None  of  these,  however,  can  be  suffi« 
ciently  intelligible  without  an  explanation  of  the  firat 
part,  which,  we  have  already  ol»erved,  considers  the 
divisions  of  time,  and  of  which  therefore  we  shall  treat 
in  the  first  place. 

The  most  obvioas  division  of  time  is  derived  from  the 
apparent  revolutions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  particular* 
ly  of  the  son,  w|iich  by  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and 
night  becomes  evident  to  the  most  barbarous  and  ig- 
norant nations.  In  strict  propriety  of  speech,  the  wora 
dSoty  signifies  onlv  that  portion  of  time  during  which 
the  sun  diffuses  light  on  any  part  of  the  earth  j  but  in 
the  most  comprehensible  sense,  it  includes  the  night 
al^Oy  and  is  called  by  chronologers  a  civii  day }  by 
astronomers  a  naturaif  and  sometimes  an  artificial 
day. 

By  a  civil  day  is  meant  the  interval  betwixt  the 
sun's  departure  from  any  given  point  in  the  heavens 
and  next  return  to  the  same,  with  as  much  more  as 
answers  to  its  diurnal  motion  eastward,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  59  minutes  and  8  seconds  of  a  degree,  or  3  mi- 
notes  and  57  seconds  of  time.  It  is  also  called  a  iolar 
day,  and  is  longer  than  a  sidertal  one,  insomuch  that, 
if  the  former  be  divided  into  24  equal  parts  or  hours, 
the  latter  will  consist  only  of  23  hours  ^6  minutes. 
The  apparent  inequality  of  the  sun's  motion,  likewise, 
arising  from  the  obliquiu  of  the  ecliptic,  produces  an- 
other inequality  in  the  length  of  the  days  :  and  hence 
the  difference  betwixt  real  and  apparent  time,  so  that 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun  cannot  always  be  a  true 
measure  of  duration.  These  inequalities,  however, 
are  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  general  standard, 
which  furnishes  an  exact  measure  throughout  the  year  $ 
whence  arises  the  difference  between  mean  and  appa- 
rent time,  as  is  explained  under  the  article  Astro- 

There  have  been  very  considerable  differences  among 
fiations  with  regard  to  the  beginning  and  ending  of 
their  days.  The  beginning  of  the  oav  was  counted 
Xrom  sunrise  by  the  Babylonians,  Synans,  Persians, 
and  Indians.  The  civil  day  of  the  Jews  was  begun 
from  sunrise,  and  their  sacred  one  from  sunset  ^  the 
ktter  mode  of  computation  being  followed  by  the  A- 
thenians,  Arabs,  ancient  Gaols  and  other  European 
nations.  According  to  some,  the  Egyptians,  begaa 
their  day  at  sunset,  while  others  are  of  opinion  that 
they  computed  from  noon  or  from  sunrise  \  and  Pliny 
informs  us  that  they  computed  their  civil  day  from  one 
midnight  to,  another*  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
they  had  different  modes  of  computation  in  different 
province9  or  oities.  The  Aosonians,  the  most  ancient 
Uihabitants  of  Italy,  computed  the  day  from  mid- 
night )  and  the  astronomeia  of  Cathay  and  Oighur  in 
tjie  East  Indies  reckoned  in  the  same  manner.  This 
mode  of  computation  was  adopted  by  Hipparchos, 
Copernicus,  and  other  astronomers,  and  is  now  in  com- 
mon use  among  ourselves.  The  astrotwmitai  day,  how- 
ever, as.  it  i$  called,,  on  account  of  its  being  used  in 
astronomical  calculation,  commences  at  noon,  and 
ends  at  the  same  time  the  following  day«  The  Maha* 
netana  reckon  0*om  one  twilight  to  anothec*  In  Ita- 
lic, the  civil  day  commences,  at  some  indeterminate 
point  after  sunset  y  whence  the  time  of  noon  varies  with 

the  season  oE  the  y€ai:«.   At  the  summes  sobtice,  tbn 


clock  strikes  16  at  noon,  and  19  at  the  time  of  the 
winter  solstice.  Thus  also  the  length  of  each  day  di^ 
fers  by  several  minutes  Imn  that  immediately  preced* 
iug  or  following  it.  This  variation  requires  a  consi- 
derable difficulty  in  adjusting  their  time  by  clocks.  It 
is  accomplished,  however,  by  a  sudden  movement 
which  corrects  the  difference  when  it  amonnts  to  n 
quarter  of  an  hour  >  and  this  it  does  sometimes  at  the 
end  of  eight  days,  sometimes  at  the  end  of  15,  and 
sometimes  at  the  end  of  40.  Information  of  all  this  ia 
given  by  a  printed  kalendar,  which  announces,  that 
from  the  i6th  of  February,  for  instance,  to  the  24th« 
it  will  be  noon  at  a  quarter  past  18 ;  from  the  24th  of 
February  to  the  6th  of  March,  it  will  be  noon  at  18 
o^clock  precisely  ^  from  the  first  of  June  to  the  X3th  of 
July,  the  hour  of  noon  will  be  at  x 6  o'clock}* on  the 
X3th  of  July  it  will  be  at  half  an  hour  after  16  5  and 
so^  on  throughout  the  different  months  of  the  year* 
This  absurd  method  of  measuring  the  day  continues^ 
notwithstanding  several  attempts  to  suppress  it,throngh- 
out  the  whole  of  Italy,  a  few  provinces  only  ex- 
cepted. ,0 

The  subdivisions  of  the  day  have  not  been  less  Tari-Yariotti 
oos  than  the  computations  of  the  day  itself.    The  mo6ts>>^^^*^dti<kiis 
obvious  division,  and  which  could  at  no  time,  nor  in^^^^eda;. 
no  age,  be  mistaken,  was  that  of  morning  and  evening. 
In  process  of  time  the  two  intermediate  points  of  noon 
and  midnight  were  determined  $  and  this  division  in* 
to  quarters  was  in  use  long  before  the  invention  of 
hours. 

From  this  subdivision  probably  arose  the  method 
used  by  the  Jews  and  Romana  of  dividing  the  day  and 
night  into  four  vigils  or  watches.  The  first  began  at 
sunrising,  or  six  in  the  morning ;  the  second  at  nine  \ 
the  third  at  twelve  $  and  the  fourth  at  three  in  the  a£^ 
temoon.  In  like  manner  the  night  was  divided  into 
four  parts }  the  first  beginning  at  six  in  the  evening, 
the  second  at  nine,  the  third  at  twelve,  and  the  fourth 
at  three  in  the  morning.  The  first  of  these  divisions 
was  called  by  the  Jews  the  ikird  hour  of  the  day }  the 
second  the  sisfth ;  the  third  the  ntnth  ;  and  the  fourth 
the  twelfth^  and  sometimes  the  eleventh.  Another  di- 
vision in  use,  not  only  among  the  nations  above  men- 
tioned, but  the  Greeks  also,  was  that  which  reckoned 
the  first  quarter  from  sunset  to  midnight ;.  the  aeooad 
from  midnight  to  sunrise  $  the  third,  or  morning  watch, 
from  morning  tn  noon  i  and  the  fourth  from  noon  te 
sunset.  ff 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the  more  minnte  sub^InveDtioii 
division  of  the  day  into  hours  first  commenced..    It^^™'*. 
does  not  appear  from  the  writings  of  Moses  that  ha*"^^*^^*^"' 
was  acquainted  with  it,  as  he  mentions  only  the  morn- 
ing, mid-day,  evening,  and  sunset.     Hence  we  may 
oonclnde,  that  the  Egyptians  at  that  time  knew  no- 
thing of  it^  as  Moses  was  well  skilled  in  their  leamjng« 
According  to  Herodotus,  thn   Greeka  received  the 
knowledge  of  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day  fjmm  the 
Babylonians.    It  is  probable,.  however>  that  the  divi- 
sion was  actually  known  and  in  use  befiune  the  name 
kour  was  applied  tn  it  >  as  Censorious  inibrnw  us  that 
the  term  was  not  made  use  of  in  {tome  for  300  years 
after  its  foundation;  nor  waa  it  known,  at  the  time 
the  twelve  tables  were  constructed. 

The  eastern  nations  divide  the  day  and  night  in  n 
yeijr  singnlac  manmec  >  tha  origii^  of  which  is  notcarilvr 

discovered^. 
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disMTtred.  Tiie  Cbincfe  have  five  vfttehes  in  the  night, 
which  are  aanoaoced  hj  a  certain  number  of  strokes 
oo  a  bell  or  drum*    Thej  begin  by  giving  one  stroke, 
which  is  answered  by  another  $  and  this  is  repeated  at 
the  distance  of  a  minnte  or  two,  until  the  second  watch 
begin,  which  is  announced  by  two  strokes }  and  so  on 
throoghoot  the  rest  of  the  watches.     By  the  ancient 
Tartars,  Indians,  and  Persians,  the  day  was  divided 
,,        ioCo  eight,  parts,  each  of  which  contained  seven  boors 
Metbod  of  and  a  half*     The  Indians  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  di* 
cMpsta-    Tide  the  day  into  six  parts,   called  najika;  each  of 
*^  "V^  these  six  parts  is  subdivided  into  60  others,  called  fw- 
Makibsn    **Jf^>  the  venaiga  into  60  birpet ;  the  birpe  into  to 
kemham$s  the  kenikan  into  four  mattires;  the  mat* 
tire  into  eight   haunima$  or  cuignodes;  which  divi- 
sions, according  to  our  mode  of  computation,  stand  as 
follow: 

Nsjika,    Veaaigs,    fiirpe,    Kenikan,    Mattfar,    Catgnode. 
24  min.    24  sec.    4  sec.    \  sec.     ^  sec     -^^  sec. 

The  day  of  the  Chinese   is  begun  at  midnight,  and 
ends  with  the  midnight  following.    It  is  divided  into 
twelve  hours,  each  distinguished  by  a  particular  name 
and  figure.     They  also  divide  the  natural  day  into 
xoo  parts,  and  each  of  these  into  100  minutes;  so 
that  the  whole  contains  10,000  minutes.    In  the  north- 
em  parts   of  Europe,  where  only  two  seasons  are 
reckoned  in  the  year,  the  divisions  of  the  day  and  night 
are  considerably  laiger  than  with  us*    In  Iceland  the 
Z4  hours  are   divided  into  eight  parts ;   the  first  of 
which  conroenoes  at  three   in  the  morning ;    the  se- 
ooad  at  five;  the  third  at  half  an  hour  after  eight ;  the 
fimrth  at  eleven  >  the  fifth  at  three  in  the  afternoon  ; 
the  sixth  at  six  in  the  evening ;  the  seventh  at  eight, 
and  the  last  at  midnight.     In  the  eastern  part  of  Tur- 
kestan, the  day  is  divided  into  twelve  eqnal  parts,  each 
of  which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  some  animal. 
These  are  subdivided  into  eight  keh;  so  that  the  whole 
,  j       24  home  contain  06  keA. 
Difiooat       The  modem  divisions  of  the  boor  in  use  among  us 
•f  ika  hmK  are  into  minutes,  seconds,  thirds,  fourths,  &c«  each 
HH^"^^   being  a  sixtieth  part  of  the  former  subdivision.    By 
^^        the  ChaldaBans,  Jews,  and  Arabians,  the  hour  is  di« 
vided  into  1080  scruples }  so  that  one  hour  contains 
60  minutes,  and  one  minute,  18  scruples.    The  an- 
cient Persians    and  Arabs  were  likewise  acquainted 
with  this  division  ;  but  the  Jews  are  so  fond  of  it,  that 
they  pretend  to  have  received  it  in  a  supernatural  man- 
ner.   ^  Issaohar  (say  they)  ascended  into  heaven,  and 
brought  from  thence  zo8o  parts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
,        ■atieo.'* 
Metkedt  af     '^^  division  of  the  day  being  ascertained,  it  soon 
usoociDg  became  an  object  to  indicate  in  a  public  manner  the 
'^^^*''  expicatioo  of  any  particular  hour  or  division  ;  as  with- 
out some  general  knowledge  of  thb  kind,  it  would  be 
in  a  great  measure  impossible  to  carry  on  business. 
The  methods  of  announcing  this   have  been  likewise 
very  diflerent.     Among  the  Egyptians  it  was  cnito- 
mary  for  the  priests  to  prochiim  the  hours  like  watch- 
men among  us.      The  same  method  was  followed  at 
Rome  $   noit-  waa  tktn  any  other  method  of  knowing 
the  hours  until   the  year  293  B.  C.  when  Papirius 
Cursor  first  set  op  a  san«dial  in  the  Capitol.     A  simi- 
lar nsetlKMl  is  practiied  among  the  Turks,  whose  priests 
psoclaios  from  the  top  of  their  mosques,  the  cock- 


crowing,  day^break,  mid-day,  three  o^cloek  10  the  af- 
ternoon, and  twilight,  being  their  appointed  times  of 
wonibi|.'.  t5 

As  this  mode  of  proclaiming  the  hour  could  not  but  Invention 
be  veiy  inconvenient,  as  well  as  imperfect,  the  iotroduc-^^''*'^^ 
tion  of  an  instrument  which  every  one  could  have  in  fkr^^ifi,*^ 
his  posse&iion,  and  which  might  answer  the  same  pur-poip. 
poie,  must  have  been  considered  as  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion.    One  of  the  fi»t  of  these  was  the  clepsydra  or 
water-clock*.      Various  kinds  of  these  were  iu  use  *  See  e£i|»' 
among  the  Egyptian?  at  a  very  early  period.    The  in-'i'^'^ 
vention  of  the  instrument   is  attributed    to  Tboth  or 
Mercury,  and  it  was  afterwards  improved  by  Ctesibius 
of  Alexandria.      It  was  a  common  measure  of  time- 
among  the  Greeks,  Indians,  and  Chaldseans,  as  well  as 
the  Egyptians,  but  was  not  introduced  into  Bomer  tilt 
the  time  of  Scipio  Nasica.     The  Chinese  astronomers 
have  long  made  use  of  it$  and  by  its  means  divided 
the  zodiac  into  twelve  parts ;  but  it  is  a  very  inac- 
curate measure  of  time,  varying,  not  only  according  to 
the  quantity  of  water  in  the  vessel,  but  according  to 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere 

The  clepsydra  was  succeeded-  by  the  gnomon  or 
sun-dial.— This  at  first  was  no  more  than  a  stile 
erected  perpendicularly  to  the  horizon  j  and  it  was  a 
long  time  before  the  principles  of  it  came  to  be  tho-- 
roughly  understood.  The  invention  is  with  great 
probability  attributed  to  the  Babylonians,  from  whom 
the  Jews  received  it  before  the  time  of  Abax,  when, 
we  know  that  a  sun-dial  was  already  erected  at  Jeru» 
salem.  The  Chinese  and  Egyptians  also  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  the  dial  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod-, and  it  was  considerably  improved  by  Anaximan- 
der  or  Anaximenes ;  one  of  whom  is  for  that  reason 
looked  upon  to  be  the  inventor.  Various  kinds  of 
dials,  however,  were  invented  and  made  use  of  in  dif^ 
ferent  nations  long  before  their  introduction  at  Bome. 
The  first  erectifd  iuc  that  city,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, was  that  by  Papirius  Cursor}  and  30  years 
afler,  Valerius  Messala  brought  one  from  oicily, 
which  was  used  in  Bome  for  no  less  than  99  years, 
though  constructed  for  a  Sicilian  latitude,  and  conr 
seqnently  incapable  of  showing  the  hours  exactly  in 
any  other  place  $  but  at  last  another  was  constructed, 
by  L.  Philippns,  capable  of  measuring  time  with  great- 
er accuracy. 

It  was  long  after  the  invention  of  dials  before  manr 
kind  began  to  forni  any  idea  of  clocks  j  nor  is  it  well 
known  at  what  period  they  were  first  invented.     A 
clock   was   sent  by  Pope  Paul  I.  to  Pepin  king  of 
France,  which  at  that  time  was  supposed  to  be  the 
only  one  in  the  world.    A  very  curious  one  was  also 
sent  to  Charles  the  Great  from  the  caliph  Haroun  Al- 
raschid,  whicli  the  historians  of  the  time  speak  of  with 
surprise  and  admiration ;  but  the  ma^st  imjprovement 
was  that  of  Mr  Huygens,  who  added,  the  pendulum,  to 
it.     Still,  however,  the  instruments  for  dividing  time 
were  found  to  be  inaccurate  for  nice  purposes.    The 
expansion  of  the  materials  by  heat,  and  their  contrac- 
tion by  cold,  would  cause  a  very,  perceptible  alteratiea 
in  the  going  of  an  instrument  in. the  same  place  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  year,   and  much  niore  if  carried 
from  one  dimatq  to  another.    Various  methods  have 
been  contrived  to  correct  this ;  which  indeed  can  be 
done  very  effectually  at  lead  by.  a  certain  oonstruction 
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dT  Am  'pendttlom  ;  but  at  cm,  where  «  peiklaliim  cen- 
Aot  be  used,  the  inJieeoracj  it  of  consequence  much 
greater  ^  nor  was  it  thought  possible  to  correct  the  er- 
rors arising  from  these  causes  in  any  tolerable  degree, 
until  the  late  invention  of  Mr  Harrison's  time-piece, 
which  may  be  codsidered  as  making  perhaps  as  near  an 
approach  to  perfection  as  possible. 

Haying  thus  given  an  acooant  of  the  more  miiiote 

divisions  of  time,    with   the  methods  of  measuring 

them,  we  must  now  proceed  te  the  larger  $  which  more 

properly  belong  to  chronology,  and  which  most  he 

i5       kept  on  record,  as  no  instrument  can  he  made  to 

Of  weeks,  porat  them  out.  Of  these  the  division  into  weeks  of 
seven  days  is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  probably 
took  place  from  the  creation  of  the  world.  Somcy 
indeed  are  of  opinion,  that  the  week  was  invented 
tome  time*  after  for  the  mere  convenient  notation  of 
time ;  but  whatever  may  be  in  this,  we  are  certain 
that  it  is  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  even  the  most 
rode  and  barbarous  nations  have  made  use  of  it«  It  is 
•ingular  indeed  that  the  Greeks,  notwithstanding  their 
learning,  should  have  been  ignorant  of  this  division  $ 
and  M.  Goguet  informs  us,  that  they  were  almost  the 
only  nation  who  were  so.  fiy  them  the  month  of  30 
days  was  divided  into  three  times  xo,  and  the  days  of 
it  named  accordingly.  Thus  the'  ijtb  day  of  th^ 
month  was  called  the  sectrnd  J^th^  or  fif^h  of  the  se^ 
«on4  tenth  *y  the  34th  was  called  the  third  fourth^  or 
the  fourth  da?  of  the  third  tenth.  This  method  was 
in  use  in  the  days  of  Hesied,  and  it  was  not  nntil  se- 
veral ages  had  elapsed,  that  the  use  of  weeks  was  re> 
eeived  into  Greece  from  the  Egyptians*  The  inha- 
bitants of  Cathay,  in  the  northern  part  of  China,  were 
likewise  unacquainted  with  the  week  of  seven  days^ 
but  divided  the  year  into  six  parts  of  60  days  each. 
They  had  also  a  cycle  6f  15  days,  which  they  nsed 
as  a  week.  The  week  was  likewise  imknown  to  the 
ancient  Persians  and  to  the  Mexicans ;  the  former 
having  a  different  name  for  ^vttj  day  of  the  month, 
and  the  latter  making  use  of  a  cycle  of  13  days.  By 
almost  all  other  nations  the  week  of  seven  days  was 
adopted. 

Ofholi.  ^^  '^  remarkable,  that  one  day  in  the  week  has  ai» 

d«>^  '  vrays  been  accounted  as  sacred  by  every  nation.  Thos 
Satnrday  was  consecmted  to  pioos  purposes  among 
the  Jews,  Friday  by  the  Turks,  Tuesday  by  the  Afri- 
cans of  Guinea,  and  Sunday  by  the  Christians. 
Hence  also  the  origin  of  Ferf€B  or  holidays  ireqoeiit^ 
fy  made  use  of  in  Systems  of  Chronology  \  and  which 
krose  from  the  following  circumstance.  In  the  church 
of  Borne  the  old  ecclesiastical  year  began  with  Easter 
week ;  all  the  days  of  which  were  calked  Fai»  or  Fe^ 
riah\  that  is,  hdy  or  sacred  days ;  and  in  process  of 
time  the  days  of  other  weeks  came  to  be  distingaisb- 
ed  by  the. same  appellation,  for  the  two  foliowing  rea^ 
sons,  X.  Because  every  day  ought  to  be  holy  in  the  es- 
timation of  a  Christian.  2.  Because  all  days  are  holy 
to  ecclesiastics,  whose  time  ought  to  he  entirely  de- 
"vcKed  to  religious  wonhip^— 'The  term  week  is  some» 
times  used  to  signify  seven  years,  not  only  in  the  pro>- 
pheticttl  writings,  but  likewise  by  profaae  authors: 
thus  Varro,  tn  his  hook  inscribed  HeMonmdM^  informa 
us,  that  he  had  then  enlered  the  12th  w«ek  of  his 
It       years. 

Of  nwaths.     ^^  ^^^^  division  «f  time  anperior  to  UftekM^  k  that 


of  montis^  This  appears  to  have  been^  if  not  coeval 
with  the  creation,  at  least  ia  use  before  the  flood.  At 
this  division  is  naturally  pointed  out  by  the  revolution 
of  the  moon,  the  months  of  all  nations  were  origi- 
nally lunar  $  nntil  after  some  considerable  advances 
bad  been  made  in  science,  the  revolutions  of  that  lu« 
minary  were  compared  with  the  eun,  and  thus  the  1  li- 
mits of  the  month  fixed  with  greater  accuracy.  The 
division  of  the  year  into  12  months,  as  being  fiMmd- 
ed  on  the  number  of  full  revdutioas  pf  the  nsoan  in 
that  time,  has  also  been  very  general  j  tfaongb  Sir  Jelm 
Chardin  informs  us,  that  the  Persians  divi£d  tiw  year 
into  24  months }  and  the  Mexicans  into  18  moatiM  of 
20  days  each.  The  inonths  generally  contained  30 
days,  or  29  and  30  dajfs  alternately;  thoogh  this  role 
was  far  from  beinf  without  exoeptton.  The  montlis 
of  the  Latins  consisted  of  16,  18,  22,  or  36  days; 
and  Bomulus  gave  his  people  a  year  of  20  months 
and  304  days.  The  Kamtscfaatkadales  divide  the  year 
into  xo  months }  reckoning  the  time  proper  for  la- 
bour to  be  nine  manthsi  and  the  winter  season,  when 
they  are  obliged  to  remain  inactive,  only  as  one 
month. 

It  has  been  a  very  ancient  owlom  to  give  ttnpes  to 
the  difiinrent  ouNiths  of  the  year,  though  this  appeaxa 
to  have  been  more  modem  than  the  depaitnre  ef  the 
Israelites  out  of  Egjrpt,  as  they  would  otherwise  nn«* 
donbtedly  have  earned  it  with  them }  but  for  a  oon* 
siderahle  time  after  their  settlement  ia  Canaan,  they 
distinguished  the  months  only  by  the  names  of  Crst, 
second,  &c.  After  their  retnn  from  the  Bd^to* 
nish  captivity,  they  adopted  the  namci  given  to  the 
months  hy  the  Cbaldssana.  Other  nations  adopted 
various  names,  and  arranged  the  BMUths  therasdvea 
according  to  their  fancy.  From  this  last  circonutance 
arises  the  variety  in  the  dates  of  the  months ;  for  as 
the  year  has  been  reckoned  from  diicicnt  signs  in  the 
ecliptic,  neither.the  nnmber  nor  the  quantity  of  nMOths 
have  been  the  same,  and  their  situation  has  itkewisn 
been  altered  hy  the  interoahiEtions  necessary  to  be 
made. 

These  intercalations  became  necessary  on  acoonnt 
of  the  excess  of  the  solar  above  the  lunar  year ;  and 
the  nsonths  compoM  of  intercalary  days  are  likewise 
called  etnbokmuiL  These  emholisasai  asentbs  are  either 
iHUurai  or  'dmL  By  the  former  the  sehu*  and  kmar 
years  are  adjostod  to  one  another  \  and  the  latter  axisea 
from  the  defect  of  the  civil  year  itself.  The  oifor  of 
the  Jews,  whteh  always  eonsssts  ^  30  daye,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  natural  «mhelismal  month. 

The  Bomans  had  a  method  of  dividing  their  meotha 
into  kalends,  nones,  and  ides.  The  first  was  derired 
from  an  old  word  cah^  **  to  call  ;*'  bncanse,  at  every  new 
moon,  one  of  the  lower  class  of  priests  sasemlM  tha 
people,  and  called  over,  or  annoonoed,  as  many  days  as 
intervened  hetirixt  that  and  the  aoues,  in  order  to  no* 
tify  the  difterenee  of  time  and  the  refinrn  of  festivals. 
'I^  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  Maidi,  Mayv 
July,  and  October,  wieve  the  *nooes  of  theee  asonths  | 
but  in  the  other  months  were  the  ad,  3d,  4th,  and  5th 
days  eoly.  Thus  the  5th  of  January  was  its  nones  ; 
the  4th  was  pridk  nonormn  f  the  3d,  hrtio  mtmarum^ 
<&o«  The  ides  contained  eight  days  in everymonth, 
«nd  were  nine  days  distant  from  the  nanea.  Thns  the 
4  5th  day  of  the  four  montin  already  mantiosRd  was 
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tilt  t^M  of  them ;  but  in  the  others  the  13th  was  ue* 
counted  ••  soch  }  the  i  atb  was  pridid  uhmm,  and  the 
11th  §€rti»  idmvm.  .  The  ides  were  succeeded  by  the 
kalends }  the  14th  of  January,  fer  instance,  being  the 
19th  kalend  of  Febmary;  the  15th  was  the  18th  ka- 
lend  \  and  so  on  till  the  31st  of  Janaary,  which  was 
J  prnU^  h^mdarmm  ;  and  February  ist  was  the  kalends. 
Artnairaii-)  Aroonff  the  European  nations  the  month  is  either 
cal  ud  ci.  aatronomieni  or  citiI.  TIm  former  is  measured  by 
111  Boatbi.  ilie  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  \  (he  civil  consists  of 
«  certain  number  of  days  specified  by  the  laws,  or  by 
the  civ^  institutions  of  any  nation  or  society.  The 
astronomicaft  months,  being  for  the  most  part  regulated 
by  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  are  thus  divided 
into  solar  and  lunar,  of  which  the  former  is  sometimes 
also  called  civik  The  astronomical  solar  month  is  the 
time  which  the  sun  takes  up  in  passing  through  a  ^ign 
of  the  ecliptic  The  lunar  month  is  periodical,  syno* 
dical,  sidereal,  and  civil.  The  syoodical  lunar  month 
is  the  time  that  passes  between  any  conjunction  of  the 
moon  with  the  sun  and  the  conjunction  following.  It 
ioeludes  the  motion  of  the  sun  eastward  during  that 
time;  so  that  a  mean  lunation  consists  of  29d.  lah* 
4^'  1/'  8911.  The  sidereal  luuar  month  is  the  time 
of  the  mean  revolution  of  the  moon  with  regard  to  the 
fised  stars.  As  the  equinoctial  points  go  backwards 
about  4'  in  the  space  of  a  lunar  mouth,  the  moon  most, 
in  consequence  of  this  retrocessioo,  arrive  at  the  equi- 
nox sooner  than  at  any  fixed  star,  and  consequently  the 
mean  sidereal  revolution  must  be  longer  than  the  mean 
periodical  one*  The  latter  consists  of  27d.  7h.  43' 
4*  6840.  The  civil  lunar  month  i^  computed  from 
the  moon,  to  answer  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life ) 
and  as  it  would  have  been  inconvenient,  in  the  coa^ 
potation  of  lunar  months,  to  have  reckoned  odd  parts 
of  days,  they  have  been  composed  of  30  days,  or  of 
29  and  30  alternately,  as  the  nearest  round  numbers. 
When  the  month  is  reckoned  from  the  first  appearance 
of  the  moon  after  her  conjunction,  it  is  called  the  month 
^ Hhimination*  The  Arabs,  Turks,  and  other  nations, 
who  use  the  era  of  the  Hegira,  follow  this  method 
of  computation.  As  twelve  Inner  months,  however, 
are  II  days  less  than  a  solar  year,  Julius  CsMar  ordain- 
ed that  the  month  shonld  be  reckoned  firom  the  course 
of  the  sun  and  not  of  the  moon  ;  and  that  they  should 
consist  of  30  and  31  days'  alternately,  February  only 
excepted,  which  was  to  consist  of  28  commonly,  and  of 
jQ  29  in  leap  years. 
OTjivi.  The  highest  natural  division  of  time  is  into  years. 
At  first,  however,  it  is  probable  that  tbe  ooorbe  of  the 
son  through  the  ecliptic  would  not  be  observed,  but 
that  all  nations  would  measure  their  time  by  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  moon.  We  are  certain,  at  least,  that  the 
Egyptian  year  consisted  originally  of  a  single  lunation ; 
though  at  length  it  included  two  or  three  months,  and 
was  determined  by  the  stated  returns  of  the  seasons. 
As  the  eastern  nations,  however,  particularly  the  £- 
gyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Indians,  applied  tbemselvea 
m  very  early  periods  to  astronomy,  they  found,  by 
comparing  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon  together, 
that  one  revolution  of  the  former  inclnded  nearly  1 2  of 
die  latter*  Hence  a  year  of  19  kinations  was  formed, 
in  every  one  of  which  were  reckoned  30  days  ^  and 
kenoe  also  the  division  of  the  ecliptic  into  3^  dMreet. 
The  hniiolar  yeari  eonsaeting  of  3(0  days,  wne  w  use 
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long  before  any  regular  intercalations  were  made; 
and  historians  inform  os,  that  the  year  of  all  ancient 
nations  was  lunisolar.  Herodotus  relates,  that  the 
Egyptians  first  divided  tbe  year  into  1 2  parts  by  the 
assistance  of  the  stars,  and  that  every  part  conslsited  of 
30  da^s.  The  Thebans  correeted  this  year  by  add« 
mg  five  intercalary  days  to  it.  Tbe  old  Chaldean  year  • 
'was  also  reformed  by  the  Modes  and  Persians :  and 
some  of  the  Chinese  missionaries  have  informed  us^ 
that  the  lunisolar  year  was  alsa  corrected  in  China  j 
and  that  the  solar  year  was  ascertained  in  that  country 
to  very  considerable  exactness.  The  Latin  year,  before 
Noma's  correction  of  it,  consisted  of  360  days,  of 
which  304  were  divided  into  ten  months  ;  to  which 
were  added  two  private  months  not  mentioned  in  the 
kalendar.  st 

The  imperfection  of  this  method  of  comparing  time  Esplamu 
is  now  very  evident.  The  lunisolar  year  was  about  ^^  ^^\ 
si  days  shorter  than  the  true  solar  year,  and  as  much  u^J^i^ 
longer  than  tbe  lunar.  Hence  the  months  could  not 
long  correspond  with  the  seasons  \  and  even  in  so  short 
a  time  as  34  years,  the  winter  months  would  have 
changed  places  with  those  of  summer.  From  this  nu 
pid  variation,  Mr  Playfair  takes  notice,  that  a  passage 
in  Herodotus,  by  which  the  learned  have  been  exceed- 
ingly puzzled,  may  receive  a  satisfactory  solution,  viz. 
that  *'  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  kjngs,  the 
sun  had  twice  arisen  in  the  place  whiere  it  bad  former- 
ly set,  and  twice  set  where  it  hsd  arisen.^'  By  this 
he  suppwes  it  is  meant,  "  that  the  beginning  of  the 
year  had  twice  gone  through  all  the  signs  of  the  eclip- 
tic ;  and  that  the  sun  had  risen  and  set  twice  in  every 
day  and  month  in  the  year.*'  This,  whicb  some  have 
taken  for  a  proof  of  roost  extravagant  antiquity,  he 
further  observes,  might  have  happened  in  138  years 
only ;  as  in  that  period  there  would  be  a  difference  of 
nearly  two  years  between  the  solar  and  lunar  year. 
Such  evident  imperfections  could  not  but  produce  a 
reformation  everywhere  \  and  accordingly  we  find  that 
there  was  no  nation  whicb  did  not  adopt  the  me- 
thod of  addiag  a  few  intercalary  days  at  certain  inter- 
vals. We  are  ignorant,  however,  of  the  person  who 
was  the  first  inventor  of  this  method.  The  Tbeban 
priests  attributed  the  invention  to  Mercury  or  Thoth  \ 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
year  of  365  days  at  a  very  early  period.  The  length* 
of  the  solar  year  was  represented  by  the  celebrated 
golden  circle  of  OsyoMndyas  of  365  cnbits  circumfe- 
rence ;  and  on  every  cubit  of  which  was  inscribed  n- 
day  of  the  year,  together  with  the  heliacal  risings  and 
settings  of  the  stars.  That  monarch  is  supposed  to 
have  reigned  in  the  nth  or  12th  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  ^^ 

The  Egyptian  solar  year   being  almost  six  benmGraat 
shorter  than  the  true  one,  this  inaccuracy,. in  process  Ertp^i^* 
of  time,  produced  another  revolution  \  some  cii^om-  ^**f*  ?F 
stances  attending  which  serve  to  fix  the  date  of  the  dis-^!]^^'^  * 
covery  of  the  length  of  tbe  year,  and  which,  from  the 
above  description  of  the  golden  circle,  we  may  suppose 
to  have  been  made  during  tbe  reign  of  Osymandyai. 
Tbe  inundation  of  the  Nile  was  annually  announced 
by  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius,  to  which  the  reformers 
of  the  kalendar  adjusted  the  banning  ^  the  year,  sup- 

Cing  that  it  would  remain  immoveable*     la  a  nom- 
UymiBf  hoMver,  k  appenrsd  thnt  tJiei»  snpfosi. 

tiona. 
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liODS  of  this  were  ill  fopoded.  Bj  reason  of  the  iae- 
quality  above  mentioned^  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirins 
gradually  advanced  nearly  at  the  rate  of  one  day  in 
fonr  years  $  so  that  in  1461  years  it  completed  a  revo- 
lutioDi  by  arising  on  every  succeeding  day  of  the  year, 
and  returning  to  the  point  originally  fixed  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  This  period^  equal  to  1460 
Julian  years,  was  termed  the  great  Egyptian  year^  or 
,       tanwular  cycle.     From  the  accounts  we  have  of  the 

it'comoieii-  ^^""^  ^^^  ^^^  canicular  cycle  was  renewed,  the  time  of 
ced..  its  original  commencement  may  he  gathered  with  to* 

lerable  certainty.  This  happened,  according  to  Cen* 
sorinus,  in  the  138th  year  of  the  Christian  era.  Rec- 
koning backward  therefore  from  this  time  for  1460 
years,  we  come  to  the  year  B.  C.  1322,.  when  the  sun 
was  in  Cancer,  about  14  or  15  days  after  the  summer 
solstice,  which  happened  on  July  5th.  The  Egyptians 
used  no  intercalation  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  when 
the  corrected  Julian  year  was  received  at  Alexandria 
by  his  order  ;  but  even  this  order  was  obeyed  only  by 
the  Greeks  and  Bomans  who  resided  in  that  city  \  the 
superstitious  natives  refusing  to  make  any  addition  to 
the  length  of  a  year  which  had  been  so  long  establish- 
2^  ed  among  them. 
tJacerinin.  We  are  not  informed  at  what  precise  period  the 
ty  of  the     t|.|]0  year  was  observed  to  consist  of  nearly  six  honrs 

tiirirac  "  °**^f *  ^^*°  ^^^  3^^  ^^y-    T'^oug**  ^h«  P^c't"  »*■  Thebes 
siohir  year   claim  the  merit  of  the  discovery,  Herodotus  makes 
wKi  disco-  no  mention  of  it ;  neither  did  ThaleS|  who  introduced 
vered.         the  year  of  365  days  into  Greece,  ever  use  any  inter- 
ealatron.     riato  and  Eudoxns  are  said  to  have  obtain- 
ed it  as  a  secret  from  the  Egyptians  about  80  years 
after  Herodotus,  and  to  have  carried  it  into  Greece  ; 
which  showed,  that  the  knowledge  of  this  form  of  the 
Tear  was  at  that  time  recent,  and  only  known  to  a  few 
*S        learned  men. 
Year*  of         j^^  y^^  ^f  ^i^^  ancient  Jews  was  lonisolar  j   and 

^^     ^^    we  are  informed  by  tradition,  that  Abraham  preserved 
in  his  family,  and  transmitted  to  posterity,  tlie  Chal- 
dean form  of  the  year,  consisting  of  360  days ;  which 
remained  the  same  without  any  correction  until   the 
date  of  the  Era  of  Nabonassar.     The  solar  year  was 
adopted  among  them  after  their  return  from  the  Ba- 
bylonish captivity )  but  when  subjected  to  the  succes- 
sors of  Alexander  in  Syria,  they  were  obliged  to  admit 
the  lunar  year  into  their  kalendar.    In  order  to  adjust 
this  year  to  the  course  of  the  sun^  they  added  at  cer- 
tain periods  a  month   to  Adar,  formerly  mentioned, 
and  called  it  Fe  Adar*     They  composed  also  a  cycle 
of  19  years,  in  seven  of  which  they  inserted  the  inter- 
calary month.     This  correction  was  intended  to  regu- 
late the  months  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  bring  the  15th 
of  Nisan  to  the  equinoctial  point }  and  likewise  the 
courses  of  the  seasons  and  feasts  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  corn  might  he  ripe  at  the  passover,  as  the  law  re- 
td        quired. 
Reformat        ^®  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^P  ^^c  reader^s  time  with  any 
tioaofthe  further  account  of  the  years  made  use  of  by  difierent 
kalendtt     nations,  all  of  which  are  resolved  at  last  into  the  luni- 
grjulius     solar;   it  will  lie  suflScient  to  mention  the  improve- 
p      Qi^  ments  in  the  kalendar  made  by  the  two  great  reformers 
gory.  of  it,  Jnlius  Csesar,  and  Pope  Gregory  XIII.     The 

institution  of  the  Roman  year  by  Romulus  has  been 
alreadv  taken  notice  of ;  but  as  this  was  evidently  very 
imperfect,  Numa,  on  his  advancement  to  the  thropci 
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undertook  to  reform  iU  With  a  desigv  to  make  a 
complete  lunar  year  of  it,  he  added  50  days  to  the 
304  of  Romulus  'f  and  from  every  one  of  his  months, 
which  consisted  of  3 1  and  30  da3rs,  he  borrowed  one 
day.  Of  these  additional  days  he  composed  two 
months  j  calling  the  one  January,  and  the  other  Fe- 
bruary. Various  other  corrections  and  adjustments 
were  made  j  but  when  Julius  Csssar  obtained  the  sove- 
reignty of  Rome,  he  found  that  the  months  had  con- 
siderably receded  from  the  seasons  to  whidi  Nnma  had 
adjusted  them.  To  bring  them  forward  to  their  places, 
he  formed  a  year  of  15  months,  or. 445  days  $  which, 
on  account  of  ite  length,  and  the  design  with  which  it 
was  formed,  has  been  called  the  year  afcof^unon.  It 
terminated  on  the  first  of  January  45  B.  C.  and 
from  this  period  the  civil  year  and  months  were  re- 
gulated by  tlie  course  of  the  sun.  The  year  of  No- 
ma being  ten  days  shorter  than  the  solar  year,  two 
days  were  added  by  Julius  to  every  one  of  the  months 
of  January,  August,  and  December ;  and  one  to  April, 
June,  September,  and  November.  He  ordained  like- 
wise, that  an  intercalary  dav  should  be  added  every 
fourth  year  to  the  month  of  February,  by  reckoning 
the  24th  day,  or  sixth  of  the  kalends  of  March,  twice 
over.  Hence  this  year  was  styled  Uuextiie^  and  also 
leap  year^  from  its  leaping  a  day  more  than  a  common 
year. 

The  Julian  year  has  been  used  %j  modem  chronolo- 
gers,  as  being  a  measure  of  time  extremely  simple  and 
sufficiently  accurate.  It  is  still,  however,  somewhat 
imperfect,  for  as  the  true  solar  year  consists  of  365d. 
5b.  48'  45Vt  >^  appears  that  in  131  years  after  the 
Julian  correction,  the  sun  must  have  arrived  one  day 
too  soon  at  the  equinoctial  point.  During  Csesar^s 
reign  the  vernal  equinox  had  beea  observed  by  Sosi- 
geues  on  the  25th  of  March  ;  but  by  the  time  of  the 
Nicene  council  it  had  gone  backward  to  the  2X6t. 
The  cause  of  the  error  was  not  then  known  ^  but  in 
1582,  when  the  equinox  happened  on  the  nth  of 
March,  it  was  thought  proper  to  give  the  kalendar  its 
last  correction.  Pope  Gregory  ^UI.  having  invited 
to  Rome  a  considerable  number  of  mathematicians  and 
astronomers,  employed  ten  years  in  the  examination  of 
their  several  formulae,  and  at  last  gave  the  preference 
to  that  of  Alosia  and  Antoninus  Lelius,  who  were  bro- 
thers. Ten  dsys  were  now  cut  off  in  the  month  of 
October,  and  the  4th  of  that  month  was  reckoned  the 
15th.  To  prevent  the  seasons  from  receding  in  time 
to  come,  he  ordained  that  one  day  should  be  added 
every  fourth  or  bissextile  year  as  before ;  and  that  the 
X  600th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  and  every  fourth 
century  thereafter,  should  be  a  bissextile  or  leap  year. 
One  day  therefore  is  to  be  intercalated  in  the  years 
2000,  2400,  2800,  &c.  but  in  the  other  centuries,  as 
1700,  1800,  1900,  2100,  &c  it  is  to  be  suppressed^ 
and  these  are  to  be  reckoned  as  common  years.  Even 
this  correction,  however,  is  not  absolutely  exact  ^  but 
the  error  must  be  very  inconsiderable,  and  scarce  a- 
mounting  to  a  day  and  a  half  in  5000  years.  ly 

The  commencement  of  the  year  has   been  deter- Commenc* 
mined  by  the  date  of  some  memorable  event  or  occur- ■"^'^^  ®^  ^1 
rence,  snch  as  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  universal  ^*^* 
deluge,  a  conjunction  of  planets,   the  incarnation  of 
our  Saviour,  &c.  and  of  course  has  been  referred  to 
different  points  in  the  ecliptic*     The  Chaldean  and 
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dM  Egjptifttt  yeart  were  dated  from  the  antamMl 
equinox*  The  ecclesiastical  year  of  the  Jews  b^gao  in 
the  spring  }  hot,  in  civil  affairs,  they  retained  the  epoch 
of  the  Egyptian  year.  The  ancient  Chinese  reckoned 
from  the  new  moon  nearest  the  middle  of  Aquarins } 
hot  according  to  some  recent  aoconnts,  the  beginning 
of  their  year  was  transferred  (B.  €•  1 740)  to  the  new 
moon  nearest  to  the  winter  solstice.  This  likewise  is 
the  date  of  tlie  Japanese  year*  Diemschid,  or  Gem* 
schid,  king  of  Persia,  ohserved,  on  the  day  of  his  pu- 
blic entry  rate  Persepolis,  that  the  sun  entered  into  A- 
ries.  In  commemoration  of  this  fortunate  event  and 
ooiocidencey  he  ordained  the  beginning  of  the  year  to 
be  removed  from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox. 
This  epoch  was  denominated  NeurusSf  viz.  new-day  } 
and  is  still  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  festivity. 
(See  ErocHB.)  The  ancient  Swedish  year  commen- 
ced at  the  winter  solstice,  or  rather  at  the  time  of  the 
son's  appearance  in  the  horizon,  after  an  absence  of 
about  40  days*  The  feast  of  this  epoch  was  solemnized 
on  the  TOth  day  after  the  solstice.  Some  of  the  Gre- 
cian ftates  computed  from  the  vernal,  some  from  the 
aotQttinal  equinox,  and  others  from  the  summer  tropic. 
The  year  of  Romulus  commenced  in  March,  and  that 
of  Nnma  in  January.  The  Turks  and  Arabs  date  the 
year  from  the  i6th  of  July ;  and  the  American  In- 
dians reckon  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  new 
moon  of  the  vernal  equinox.  The  church  of  Rome 
has  fixed  new  year's  day  on  the  Sunday  that  corre- 
sponds with  the  full  moon  of  the  same  season.  The 
Venetians,  Florentines,  and  Pisans  in  Italy,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Treves  in  Germany,  begin  the  year  at 
the  vernal  equinox.  The  ancient  clergy  reckoned 
from  the  25th  of  March  j  and  this  method  was  oh* 
served  in  Britain,  until  the  introduction  of  the  new 
style  (A.  D.  1752)  f  after  which  our  year  commenced 
on  the  Jst  day  of  January, 
Q^J^  Besides  these  natural  divisions  of  time  arising  imme- 
^^^  diately  from  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
there  are  others  formed  firom  some  of  the  less  obvious 
consequences  of  these  revolutions,  which  are  called  ry- 
e/ff,  from  the  Greek  sti«A«f,  a  ctrcie.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  are  the  following. 

I.  The  cycle  of  the  sun  is  a  revolution  of  28  years,  in 
which  time  the  days  of  the  months  return  again  to  the 
same  days  of  the  week ;  the  sun's  place  to  the  same 
aigns  and  degrees  of  the  ecliptic  on  the  same  months 
and  days,  so  as  not  to  differ  one  degree  in  100 
years  \  and  the  leap  years  begin  the  same  course  over 
again  with  respect  to  the  days  of  the  week  on  which 
n^/^  the  days  of  the  month  fell.  The  cycle  of  ike  moon^ 
■iB^^  commonly  called  the  golden  number^  is  a  revolution 
of  19  years ;  in  which  time,  the  conjunctions,  oppo- 
sitions, and  other  aspects  of  the  moon,  are  within  an 
hour  and  a  half  of  being  the  same  as  tliey  were  on  the 
same  days  of  the  months  19  years  before.  The  fit- 
diction  is  a  revolution  of  15  years,  used  only  by  the 
Romans  for  indicating  the  times  of  certain  payments 
made  by  the  subjects  to  the  republic :  It  was  establish- 
ed by  Constantino,  A.  D.  312. 

T«  M  the  '^^  y**'  ®^  ^°''  Saviour's  birth,  according  to  the 
yaar^n^  vulgar  era,  was  the  9th  year  of  the  solar  cycle,  the 
•yck.        first  year  of  the  lunar  cycle ;  and  the  3 1 2th  yesr  after 

his  birth  was  the  first  year  of  the  Roman  indiction. 

Therefore,  to  find  the  year  of  the  solar  cycle,  add  9  to 
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any  given  year  of  Christ,  and  divide  tbo  tam  by  28,  the 
quotient  is  the  number  of  cycles  elapsed  since  his  birth, 
and  the  remainder  is  die  cycle  for  the  given  year :  If 
nothing  remains,  the  cycle  is  28.  To  find  the  lunar 
cvcle,  add  one  to  the  given  year  of  Christ,  and  divide 
the  sum  by  19  j  the  quotient  is  the  number  of  cycles 
elapsed  in  the  interval,  and  the  remainder  is  the  cycle 
for  the  given  year :  If  nothing  remains,  the  cycle  is  19, 
Lastly,  snbstract  312  from  the  given  year  of  Christi 
and  divide  the  remainder  by  15 )  and  what  remains  af« 
tor  this  division  is  the  indiction  for  the  pven  year '  If 
nothing  remains,  the  indiction  Is  15.  5^ 

Although  the  above  deficiency  in  the  lunar  cycle  of ^snetloa 
an  hour  and  a  half  every  19  years  be  but  small,  yet  io^^^  ^ 
time  it  becomes  so  sensible  as  to  make  a  whole  natural  ^^n."** 
day  in  310  years.  So  that,  although  the  cycle  be  of 
use,  when  the  golden  numhers  are  rightly  placed  against 
the  days  of  the  month  in  the  kalendar,  as  in  the  Com- 
mon Prayer  Books,  for  finding  the  days  of  the  mean 
conjunctions  or  oppositions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
consequently  the  time  of  Easter }  it  will  only  serve  for 
310  years,  old  style.  For  as  the  new  and  full  moons 
anticipate  a  day  in  that  timoy  the  golden  numbers  ought 
to  be  placed  one  day  earlier  in  the  kalendar  for  the  next 
310  years  to  come.  These  numbers  were  rightly  pU'^ 
ced  against  the  days  of  new  moon  in  the  kalendisr  by 
the  council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325  :  hut  the  anticipation, 
which  has  been  neglected  ever  since,  is  now  grown  al« 
most  Into  five  days :  And  therefore  all  the  golden 
numbers  ought  now  to  be  placed  five  days  higher  in 
the  kalendar  for  the  old  style,  than  they  were  at  the 
time  of  the  said  council  \  or  six  days  lower  for  the 
new  style,  because  at  present  it  differs  1 1  days  from  the 

old-  „ 

In  the  first  of  the  following  tables,  the  golden  numbei^x^  ^^  ^^ 

under  the  months  stand  against  the  days  of  new  moon  ingoldea 
the  left  hand  column,  for  the  new  style  ;  adapted  chiefly  aembci^ 
to  the  second  year  ader  leap-year,  as  being  the  nearest 
mean  for  all  the  four  \  and  will  serve  till  the  year  1900. 
Therefore,  to  find  the  day  of  new  moon  in  any  month 
of  a  given  year  till  that  time,  look  for  the  golden  num* 
ber  of  that  3rear  under  the  desired  month,  and  against 
it  -you  have  the  day  of  new  moon  in  the  left  hand  co- 
lumn. .  Thus,  suppose  it  were  required  to  find  the  day 
of  new  moon  in  September  1789  \  the  golden  number 
for  that  year  is  4,  which  I  look  for  under  September 
and  right  against  it,  in  the  left-band  column,  you  will 
find  19,  which  is  the  day  of  new  moon  in  that  month. 
N,  Bm  If  all  the  golden  numbers,  except  17  and  ($, 
were  set  one  day  lower  in  the  table,  it  would  serve  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1900  till  the  end  of  the  year 
2199.  The  table  at  the  end  of  this  section  shows  the 
golden  number  for  4000  years  after  the  birth  of  Christy 
by  looking  for  the  even  hundreds  of  any  given  year  at 
the  left-hand,  and  for  the  rest  to  make  up  that  year  at 
the  head  of  the  table ;  and  where  the  columns  meet, 
you  have  the  golden  number  (which  is  the  same  both 
in  old  and  new  style)  for  the  given  year.  Thus,  sup- 
pose the  golden  number  was  wsnted  for  the  year  X780, 
look  for  1 700  at  the  left  hand  of  the  table,  and  for  89 
at  the  top  of  it :  then  guiding  your  eye  downward 
from  89  to  overgainst  1700,  you  will  find  4,  which 
is  the  golden  number  for  that  year. 

But  because  the  lunar  cycle  of  19  years  sometimes 
includes  five  leap-years,  and  at  other  times  only  four, 
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ttiU  (able  Will  sometimes  Va^  a  iky  iVom  l!he  ttath  Cn 
feap-years  after  February.     Atii  it  i^  impo8!<ib1e  to  hUv6 
one  more  correct^  unless  we  .extend  It  to  fdvir  ttM'eS  t^ 
or  *j6  years  ;  in  whicb  tfiere  are  19  leap-ye^rs  Without 
a  remainder.     But  even  ^hen,  to  hAvt  it  bf  perp^tuM 
use^  it  must  be  adapted  to  the  old  style  j  becWuse^  ih 
every  centennial  year  not  divisible  by  4,  the  regutiik*. 
course  of  Teap-years  is  interrupted  iu  tTie  beW  \  as  vrM 
^3       tlie  case  in  the  year  iSoO. 
Diony^ian        2.  The  cycle  of  Easter^  also  c'alT^d  the  Vioniii/uin  pe^ 
P*™^»5*    riW,  IS  a  devolution  of  ^32  years,  found  by  ihult'fpryitr|r 
Sf:?-^      the  solar  cjclo  28  by  the  lunar  cycle  19.     If  the  ntifr 
moons  did  not  anticipate   upoh  this  eycle,  Efcsfer-day 
would  always  be.  the  SundaV  next  after  the  first  full  mOOrt 
which  follows  the  2l8t  of  March.     Bdt,  oh  acco'unt  6f 
the  above  anticipation,  to  which  no  proper  regard  wa8 
bad  before  the  late  alteration  of  tlie  style,  the  ecclesi^i^ 
tic  Easter  has  several  times  been  a  week  differe'nt  frodi 
the  true  Easter  within  this  last  century  ^  which  inton- 
venience  is  now  remedied  by  making  the  tkble,  vAiicik 
used  to  find  Easter  for  ever,  in  the  t^ommo'n  Priiyer 
Book,  of  no  longer  use  tbaii  the  hihkt  difference  from 
the  new  sty te  will  admit  'of. 

I'he  earliest  faster  possible  is  the  22d  of  Mai^h,  the 
latest  the  25th  of  April.  Within  these  limits  are  '3"5 
days,  and  the  number  belonging  to  each  of  them  is  dailN 
ed  the  number  of  direction  ;  because  thereby  the  tikne  «/f 
Easter  is  fouiid  for  any  given  year. 

The  iirst  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet  arte  commonly 
placed  in  the  annual  almainacks,  to  show  on 'what  days 
of  the  week    the  day's  of  the  months  fall  throughout 
the  year.     And  because  one  of  these  seVen  letters  must 
necessarily  stand  against   Sunday;   it  is  printed  in  k 
capital  form,  and  called  the  dominical  letter i  the  other 
six  being  inserted  in  small  characters,  to  denote  the  other 
six  days  of  the  week.     Now,  since  a  common  Juliaft 
year  contains  '^6$  day^,  if  this  number  be  divided  by 
7  (the  number  of  day^  'in  a  week)  there  will  remain 
one  day.     If  there  had  been  no  rdmaindcfr,  it  is  plain 
the  year  would  constantly  Begin  on  the  satne  day  of  f Ue 
week)  but  since  one  reniains,  it  ispfain  that  the  year 
must  begin  and  end  on  the  same  day  of  tfie'lveek  \  and 
therefore  tlie  next  year  will  begin  on  the  day  foUbw- 
jng.     Hence,  when  January  beffin's  on  Sunday,  A  is 
the  dominical  or  Sunday  letter  Tor  that  year :  Then, 
because  the  next  year  bends  on  Monday,  the  Sunday 
will  fall  on  the  seventh  day,  to  which  is  annexed  the 
seventh  letter  G,  which  therefore  will  be  the  domini- 
cal  letter  for  all  that  year  :  and  as  the  third  year  will 
begin  on  Tuesday,  the  Sunday  will  fall  on  the  sikth 
day  \  therefore  F  will  be  the  Sunday  letter  for  that 
year*     Whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  Sunday  lelters 
will  go  annually  in  a  retrograde  order  thus,  G,  F,  £, 
D,  C,  B,  A.     And,  in  the  course  of  seven  years,  if 
they  were  all  common  ones,  the  same  days  of  the  Week 
and  dominical  letters  would  return  to  the  same  days  of 
the  months.     But  because  there  are  366  days  in  a  leap- 
year,  if  this  number  be  divided  by  7,  the^e  will  remain 


iwo  dAys  ovet  snd  aftove  the  5a  weeks  ef  wKicft  the 
year  consists;  AnU  tfaercAire!,  if  tbe  leap.year  begin* 
on  Sundays  it  will  end  on  Mondaf :  and  tflie  next  yeAr 
will  begin  on  Tdesday^  the  first  Sunday  whereof  dio^t 
fall  on  tfte  sixth  of  January,  to  wbtcfa  is  annexed  the 
letter  F,  and  not  G,  ns  in  common  years,  fiy  thi* 
ineao9,  th^  len^fi-year  )nelaminB  every  fourth  ye«r^  the 
order  of  the  dominieal  letteri  »  interrupted }  and  the 
scried  cannot  rttmh  to  its  first  vtate  till  after  foar  times 
seven,  or  18  ^rars  \  and  th^  the  same  days  of  rlie 
m'onths  return  in  order  t6  the  mme  days  of  the  week  k% 
before. 
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TablE|  showing  the  Golden  Number  (which  is  the  same  both  in  the  Old 

and  New  Style)  Jrom  the  Christian  Era,  to  A,  D.  400. 
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J«fiaa  pe-      From  die  mQlUplicatioD  of  ihe  aolar  cycle  of  28 

n«4-  ^e^rs  into  the  lunar  cyoie  of  19  years,  and  tl\e  Roman 

indiction  of  15  years,  arises  the  great  Julian  period, 

coasistiog  of  7980  years,  which  had  its  beginning  764 

yeai«  betore  6tcawchius*s  .supposed  year  of  the  creation 

(for  no  later  conld  all  the  three  cycles  hegin  together), 

and  it  is  not  yet  completed :  And  therefore  it  ioclodes 

all  oiher  i^cles,  periods,  and  erav.    There  is  bat  one 

year  in  the  whole  period  that  has  the  same  numbers  for 

the  three  cycles  of  which  it  is  made  up :  And  there- 

iore,  if  historians  had  remarked  in  their  writings  the 

cycles  of  each  year,  there  had  been  no  dispute  about 

^^'      the  tine  of  any  action  recorded  by  them. 

T«  ind  At     *nie  Dionjsian  or  vulgar  era  of  Chriat^s  birth  was 

vmoTthe  about  the  end  of  tl^e  year  of  the  Julian  period  4713  ; 

^^^^  P«-  and  consequently  the  first  year  of  his  age,  according  to 

that  account,  was  the  47  x4th  year  of  the  said  period. 

Therefore,  if  to  the  current  year  of  Christ  we  add 

4713,  the  sum  will  be  foond  to  be  the  Julian  period* 
9o  the  year  1789  will  be  found  .to  be  the  6502d  year 
of  thfti  poriod.  Or,  to  find  the  year  of  the  Julian  pe- 
riod afiswwng  to  anjr  given  year  before  .the  first  year 
of  (%rist,. subtract  the  nnmber  of  .thfit  given  year  from 

4714,  ^^d  the  remainder  .will  be  .the  year  of  the  Julian 
feriod.    Thus,  the  year  585  before  the  first  year  of 


Christ  (which  was  the  584th  before  his  birth)  was  the 
4129th  year  of  the  said  period.  Lastly,  to  find  the 
cycles  of  the  son,  moon,  and  indictioo  for  any  given 
year  of  this  period,  divide  the  given  year  by  28,  19, 
and  I  SI  the  three  remainders  will  be  the  cycles  sought, 
and  the  quotients  the  number  of  cycles  run  since  the 
beginning  of  the  period.  So  in  the  above  47i4tb  year 
of  the  Julian  period,  the  cycle  of  the  sun  was  10,  the 
cycle  of  the  moon  2,  and  the  cycle  of  indiction  4 }  the 
solar  cycle  having  run  through  168  courses,  the  lunar 
348,  and  the  indiction  314.  ^^ 

The  vulgar  era  of  Christ*s  birth  was  never  settled  till  Year  of 
the  year  527,  when  Dionysius  Exiguus,  a  Roman  ab-  Christ's 
hot,  fixed  it  to  the  end  of  the  4713th  year  of  the  Julian  Jj^^" 
period,  which  was  four  years  too  late  $  for  our  Saviour  "^ 
was  bom  before  the  death  of  Herod,  who  sought  to 
kill  him  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  birth.    And  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Josephns  (^.  xvii.rA»8.)f  there 
was  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  in  the  time  of  Heroril^s  last 
illness )  which  eolipse  appears  by  our  astronomicai  tables 
to  have  been  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  4710, 
March  13.  at  three  hours  past  midnight,  at  Jerusalem. 
Now,  as  our  Saviour  most  have  been  boni  some  mopths 
befiue  Herod*s  death,  since  in  the  interval  he  was  car- 
ried into  Egypt,  the  latest  time  in  which  we  can  fix 

0  a  the 
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tbe  tnw  era  of  bis  birth  is  abont  the  eod  of  the  4709lh 
38       year  of  the  Julian  period. 
BniK  er  C«     As  there  are  certain  fixed  points  in  the  heavens  from 
y^^         which  astronomers  beffin  their  computations,  so  there 
are  certain  points  of  time  from  which  historians  begin 
to  reckon  i  and  these  points  or  roots  of  time  are  called 
9ras  or  epocks.     The  most  remarkable  eras  are,  those 
of  the  Creation,  the  Greek  Olympiads,  the  building 
of  Rome,  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Arabian  Hegira,  and 
the  Persian  Jesdegird  :  All  which,  together  with  se« 
veral  others  of  less  note,  have  their  beginnings  fixed 
bj  chronologers  to  the  years  of  the  Julian  period,  to 
the  age  of  the  world  at  those  times,  and  to  the  years 
before  and  after  the  year  of  Christ^  birth. 
,   39        , 
^^^         Havivg  thus  treated  as  fully  as  onr  limits  will  ad- 
'^    mit,  of  the  various  divisions  of  time,  we  must  now  con- 
sider the  second  part  of  chronology,  viz.  that  which 
more  immediately   relates   to  historyi  and  which  has 
already  been  observed  to  have  the  four  following  foun- 
dations :  1.  Astronomical  observations,  particularly  of 
eclipses.    2.  The  testimonies  of  credible  authors.    3.  £- 
pochs  in  history  universally  allowed  to  be  true.  4.  An- 
cient medals,  coins,  monuments,  and  inscriptions.     We 
shall  consider  these  four  principal  parts  ia  the  order 
^      they  here  stand. 
Of  ecUptca      I,  it  is  w[ith  great  reason  that  the  eclipses  of  the  sun 
of  the  sea   hq^  moon,  and  the  aspects  of  the  other  planets,  have 
aad  mooa*.   ^^^^  called  public  and  celestial  characters  of  the  times, 
as  their  calculations  afford  chronologers  infallible  proofs 
of  the  precise  epochs  in  which  a  great  number  of  the 
most  signal  events  in  history  have  occurred.     So  that 
in  chronological    matters  we  cannot  make  any  great 
progress,  if  we  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  astronomic 
tables,  and  the  calculation  of  eclipses.     The  ancients 
i^gardedthe  latter  as  progQOStics  of  the  fall  of  em- 
pires, of  tbe  loss  of  battles,  of  the  death  of  monarchs, 
&c.     And  it  is  to  this  snperstitioo,  to  this  wretched 
ignoranoe,  that  we  happily  owe  the  vast  labour  that 
historians  have  taken  to  record  so  great  a  number  of 
ihem.      The    moat  able  chronolooers  have  colleeted 
them  with  still  greater  labour.    Calvisios,  for  example, 
{ponds  his  chronology  on  144  eclipses  of  the  sun,  and 
1-27  of  the  moon,  that  he  says  be  had  calculated^    The 
grand  conjunction  of  the  two  superior  planets,  Saturn 
and  Jupiter,  which,  according  to  Kepler,  occurs  once 
in  800  years  \tk  the  same  point  of  the  xodiao,  and  which 
has  happened  only  eiebt  times  since  the  creation  (the 
last  time  la  the  montti-  of  December  1^3)9  may  also 
furnish   chronology   with  incontestable  proofs.      The 
same  may  be  said  of  tbe  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun, 
which  has  been  observed  in  our  days',  and  all  the  other 
uncommon  positions  of  the  planets.     But  among  these 
celestial  and  natural  characters  of  times,  there  are  alsa 
some  that  aw  named  civil  or  artificuti^   and  which^ 
nevertheless,  depend  on. astronomic  calculation. 

Such  are  the  solar,  and  lunar  cycles;  the  Romaa 
indsction  ;-  the-£east  of  Easter  |  tbe  bissextile  year  $  the 
jabilees  y  the  sabbatie-years ;  the  combats  and  Olym- 
pic giunes  o(  the  Greeks,,  and  Hegira.  of  the  Maho- 
metans, &c»  And  to  these  may  be  added  the  periods, 
ocas,  epochs,  and  years  of  ditterent  nadons,  ancient 
^iMlBifitn*  <  We  shf^U  only  remark  ^  on. .  this  occasion, 
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that  the  period  or  era  of  the  Jews  commenees  with 
the  creation  of  the  world  ;  that  of  the  ancient  Bomana 
with  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome ;  that  of  the 
Greeks  at  the  establishment  of  the  Olympic  games ; 
that  of  Nabonassar,  with  tbe  advancement  of  the  first 
king  of  Babylon  to  the  throne ;  the  Yerdegerdio 
years,  with  the  last  king  of  the  Persians  of  that  name  ^ 
the  Hegira  of  the  Turks,  with  the  flight  of  Mahoooet 
from  Mecca  to  Medina,  &c.  The  year  of  the  birth 
of  Christ  was  tbe  4713th  year  of  the  Julian  period^ 
according  to  the  common  method  of  reckoning.  Astro- 
nomical chronology  teaches  ns  to  calculate  the  precise 
year  of  the  Julian  period  in  which  each  of  these  epochs 
happened.  ^i 

II.  The  testimony  of  authors  is  the  second  principal  Of  the  tei 
part  of  historic  chronology.  Though  no  man  wbat*^"''^^^ 
ever  has  a  right  to  pretend  to  infallibility,  or  to  be  fe-^**^**** 
garded  as  a  sacred  oracle,  it  would,  however,  be  ma« 
king  a  very  unjust  judgment  of  mankind,  to  treat  them 
all  as  dopes  or  impostor^ )  and  it  would  be  an  injury 
offered  to  public  integrity,  were  we  to  doubt  the  vera* 
city  of  authors  universally  esteemed,  and  of  facts  that 
are  In  themselves  highly  worthy  of  belief.  It  would  be 
even  a  kind  of  infatuation  to  doubt  that  there  have 
been  such  cities  as  Athens,  Sparta,.  Rome,  Carthage, 
&c.  or  that  Xerxes  reigned  in  Persia  and  Augustua 
in  Bome  :  whether  Hannibal  ever  was  in  Italy }  or 
that  the  emperor  Constantino  built  Constantinople,  &c« 
The  unanin^ous  testimony  of  the  most  respectable  bia- 
torians  will  not  admit  any  doubt  of  these  mattert* 
When  an  historian  is  allowed  to  be  completely  able  to 
judge  of  an  event,  and  to  have  no  intent  of  deceivinf^ 
by  his  relation,  his  testimony  is  unexceptionable.  But  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  adopting  error  for  truth,  and  to  be 
satisfied  of  a  fact  that  sppears  doubtful  in  history,  we 
may  make  use  of  the  four  following  rules,  as  they  are 
founded  in  reason« 

1.  We  ought  to  pay  a  particular  regard  to  the  tes* 
timonies  of  those  who  wrote  at  the  same  time  toe 
events  happened,  and  who  have  not  been  contradicted 
by  any  coteroporary  author  of  known  anthority.  Who 
can  doubt,  for  example,  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  re^ 
lated  by  Admiral  Anson,  in  the  history  of  his  voyage 
round  the  world  ?  The  admiral  saw  all  the  facts  there 
mentioned  with  his  own  eyes,  and  peblished  his  book 
when  two  hundred  companions  of  his  voyage  were  still 
Kving  in  London,  and  could  have  contradicted  him  im- 
mediately, if  he  had  given  any  false  or  exaggerated 
velations. 

2.  After  the  cotemporary  authors,  we  should  give 
more  credit  to  those  who  lived  near  the  time  the  events 
happened  than  those  who  lived  at  a  distance. 

3.  Those  doubtful  histories,  which  are  related  by^ 
authors  that  are  hat  little  known,  can  have  no  weight,, 
if  they  are  at  variance  with  reason,  or  established  tra*^ 
dition. 

4»  We  must  distrust  the  troth  of  a  history  that  is  re^ 
-  ktcd  by  modem  authors,  when  they  do  not  agree 
among  themselves  in  several  circumstances,  nor  witb- 
ancient  historians,  who  are  to  be  regarded  as  original 
sources.  We  should  especially  doubt  the  troth  of  those 
brilliant  portraits,  that  are  drawn  at  pleasore  by  such 
as  never  knew  the  persons  they  are  intended  for,  akid 
even  made  several  centuries  after  their  decease. 

Th« 
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The  iDott  pore  and  most  fniltfol  touroe  of  ancient 
history  is  doubtless  to  be  foond  in  the  Holy  Bible*    Let 
ns  here  for  a  moment  oease  to  regard  it  as  divine,  and 
let  ns   presume  to  consider  it  as  a  common  history* 
Now,  when  we  regard  the  writers  of  the  hooks  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  consider  them  sometimes  as  au- 
thors, sometimes  as  ocular  witnencs,  and  sometimes  as 
respeetahU  historians ;  whether  we  reflect  on  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  narration,  and  the  air  of  tmtli  that  is 
there  constantly  Tisibie  j  or,  when  we  consider  the  care 
that  the   people,   the  governments,  and   the  learned 
men  of  all  ages,  hure  taken  to  preserve  the  true  text 
of  the  Bible  $  or  that  we  have  regard  to  the  happy 
conformity  of  the  chronology  of  the  holy  scriptures 
with  that  of  profane  history  ^  or,  if  we  observe  the  ad- 
mirable harmony  that  is  between  these  books  and  the 
most  respectable  historians,  as  Josephos  and  others: 
and  lastly,  when  we  consider  that  the  books  of  the  ho- 
ly scripture  furnish  us  alone  with  an  accurate  history 
of  the  vrorld  from  the  creation,  through  the  line  of  pa- 
triarchs, judges,  kings,  and  princes  of  the  Hebrews } 
and  that  we  may,  by  iu  aid,  form  an  almost  entire  se- 
ries of  events  down  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  the  time 
of  Augustus,  which  comprehends  a  space  of  about  4000 
years,  some  small  interruptions  excepted,  and  which 
are  easily  supplied  by  profane  history  j  when  all  these 
reflections  are  justly  made,  we  must  constantly  allow 
that  the  scriptures  form  a  book  which  merits  the  6rst 
rank  among  all  the  sources  of  ancient  hii»tory*    It  has 
been  objected,  that  this  book  contains  contradictions } 
hot  the  most  able  interpreters  have  reconciled  these 
■eeming  contradictions.    It  has  been  said,   that  the 
chronology  of  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Vulgate  do 
not  agree  with  the  chronology  of  the  version  of  the 
Septuagint  $  but  the  soundest  critics  have  shown  that 
they  may  be  made  to  agree*     It  has  been  observed, 
moreover,  that  the  Scriptures  abound   with   miracles 
and  prodigies ;  but  they  are  miracles  that  have  really 
Imppened :  and  what  ancient  history  is  there  that  is  not 
filled  with  miracles  and  other  marvellous  events  ?   And 
do  we  for  that  reject  their  authority  ?    Cannot  the  true 
God  be  supposed  to   have  performed  those   miracles 
which  Pagan  historians  have  attributed  to  their  false 
diTinities  ?  Must  we  pay  no  regard  to  the  writings  of 
Livy,  because  his  history  contains  many  fiibnlous  rela* 
tions? 

III.  The  epochs  form  the  third  principal  part  of  chro- 
nohvgy*  These  are  those  fixed  points  in  history  that  have 
never  been  contested,  and  of  which  there  can,  in  fiict, 
be  no  donbt*  Chronologers  fix  on  the  events  that  are 
to  serve  as  epochs,  in  a  manner  quite  arbitrary  i  but 
this  is  of  little  consequence,  provided  the  dates  of  these 
epochs  agree,  and  that  there  is  no  contradiction  in  the 
facts  themselves.  When  we  come  to  treat  expressly 
on  history,  Vre  shall  mention,  in  our  progress,  all  the 
principal  efiochs. 

IV.  Meials,  monuments,  and  inscriptions,  form  the 
fourth  and  last  principal  part  of  chronology*  It  is  scarce 
more  than  150  years  since  close  application  has  been 
made  to  the  study  of  these }  and  we  owe  to  the  celebrat* 
ed  Spanheim  the  greatest  obligations,  for  the  progress 
that  is  made  in  this  method :  his  excellent  work,  D« 
pr^itantia  et  tmr  munismatum  antiqtiorumj  has  shown 
A^  great  admntagesof  it)  and  it  is  evident  that  these 
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monuments  are  the  most  authentic  witnesses  that  can  be 
produced*  It  is  by  the  aid  of  medals  that  M*  VaiUant 
has  composed  his  judicious  history  of  the  kings  of  Sy- 
ria, from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  that  of 
Pompey;  They  have  been,  moreover,  of  the  greatest 
service  in  elucidating  all  ancient  history,  especially 
that  of  the  Romans  j  and  even  sometimes  that  of  the 
middle  age*  Their  use  is  more  fully  spoken  of  in  the 
article  Medals.  What  we  here  say  of  medals,  is  to 
be  understood  equally,  in  its  full  force,  of  ancient  in- 
scriptions, and  of  all  other  authentic  documents  tha^ 
have  come  down  to  us* 

Every  reader,  endowed  with  a  just  discernment, 
will  readily  allow  that  these  four  parts  of  chronology 
afibrd  clear  lights,  and  are  excellent  guides,  to.  con- 
duct us  through  the  thick  darkness  of  antiquity*  That 
impartiality,  however,  which  directs  us  to  give  a 
faithful  relation  of  that  which  is  true  and  false,  of  the 
certainty  and  uncertainty  of  all  the  sciences,  obliges 
us  here  freely  to  confe48,  that  these  guides  are  not  in- 
fallible, nor  the  proo&  that  they  a&rd  mathematical 
demonstrations*  In  fact,  with  regard  to  history  in 
general,  and  ancient  history  in  particular,  something 
must  be  always  left  to  conjecture  and  historic  faith*  It 
would  be  an  o&nce  against  common  probity  were 
we  to  suffer  ourselves  to  paxs  over  in  silence  those 
objections  which  authors  of  tlie  greatest  reputation 
have  made  against  the  certainty  of  chro^logy.  We 
shall  extract  them  from  their  own  works  ^  and  we 
hope  that  there  is  no  magistrate,  theologian,  or  pub- 
lic professor  in  Europe,  who  would  be  mean  enough 
to  accuse  ns  of  a  crime,  for  not  unworthily  disguising 
the  truth. 

z*  The  prodigious  difference  there  is  between  th^ 
JSepluagint  Bible  and  the  Vulgate,  in  point  of  chrono* 
logy,  occasions  an  embarrassment,  which  is  the  ihore 
dimcnit  to  avoid,  as  we  cannot  positively  say  on  which 
side  the  error  lies*  The  Greek  Bible  counts,  for  ex- 
ample, from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  birth  of 
Abraham,  2500  years  more  than  the  Hebrew  or  La- 
tin  Bibles,  &c*  a*  How  difficult  is  it  to  ascertain  the 
years  of  the  Judffes  of  the  Jewish  nation,  in  the  Bible  i 
what  darkness  is  spread  over  the  succession  of  the 
kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  ?  The  calculation  of  time  is 
there  so  inaccurate,  that  the  Scripture  never  marks  if 
they  are  current  or  complete  years.  For  we  cannot 
suppose  that  a  patriarch,  judge,  or  king,  lived  ex- 
actly 60,  S^,  100,  or  969  years,  without  any  odd 
months  or  days*  3*  The  different  names  that  the 
Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Greeks,  have  gi- 
ven to  the  same  prince,  have  contributed  not  a  little 
to  embarrass  all  ancient  chronology.  Three  or  four 
princes  have  borne  the  name  of  Assuerus,  though  they- 
had  also  other  names*  If  we  did  not  know^  that  Nat 
bucodonosor,  Nabucodrosor,  and  Nabocolassar,.  were 
the  same  name,  or  the  name  of  the  same  man,  we 
should  scarcely  believe  it*  Sargon  is  Sennacherib  y 
Oxias  is  Azarius  j  Sedecias  is  Mathanias.;  Joacbas  is 
also  called  Sellom;  Asaraddon,  which*  ts  pronounced 
indifferently  Esarhaddon  and  Asarhaddon,  is  called 
Asenaphar  by  the  Cuthseans  j  and  by  an  oddity  of 
which  we  do  not  know  the  origin,  Sarcbnapalus  is  caU 
led<by  the  Greeks  Tenos  Concoleros*  4.  There  re- 
main to  ns  but  few  monumeota  of  the  first  monarchs  of 
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the  world.  Nomberleu  books  havo  been  lost,  and 
tboM  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  mutilated  or 
altered  by  transcribert.  The  Greeke  began  to  write 
▼ery  late.  Herodotus,  their  first  historian,  was  of  a 
credulous  disposition,  and  believed  all  the  fables  that 
were  related  by  the  Egyptian  priests.  The  Greeks 
were  in  genei-al  Tain,  partial,  and  held  no  nation  in 
esteem  but  their  own.  The  Romans  were  still  more 
infatuated  with  notions  of  their  own  merit  and  gran- 
deur : '  their  historians  were  altogether  as  unjust  as  was 
their  senate,  toward  other  nations  that  were  frr^enlly 
far  more  respectable.  5.  The  eras,  the  years,  the  pep 
riods,  and  epochs,  were  not  the  sane  in  each  nation  } 
and  they,  moreover,  began  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  All  this  has  thrown  so  much  obscurity  over 
chronology,  that  it  appears  to  be  beyond  all  human 
capacity  totally  to  disperse  it. 

Christianity  itself  had  subsisted  near  1200  jears^ 
before  tliey  knew  precisely  how  many  years  had  passed 
since  the  birth  of  oilr  Saviour.     They  saw  clearly  (hat 
the  vulgar  era  was  defective,  but  it  was  a  long  time 
before  they  could  comprehend   that  it  required  four 
whole  years  to  make  up  the  true  period.     Abb^  De- 
nis the  Little,  who  in  the  year  532  was  the  first  among 
the  Christians  to  form  the  era  of  that  grand  epoch, 
and  to  count  the  years  from  that  time,  in  order  to 
make  their  chronology  akogether  Christian,  erred  in 
bis   calculation,   and   led   all  Europe  into  his  error. 
They  count  132  contrary  opinions  of  diffierent  authors 
eoncemiog  the  year  in  which  the  Messiah  appeared  on 
the  e]irth;     M.  Vallemont  names  64  of  them,  and  all 
icelebrated  writers.      Among  all  these  authors,  how- 
ever, there  is  none  that  reckon  more  than  7000,  nor 
less  than  3700  years.   But  even  this  difference  is  enor- 
DMUS.     The  most  moderate  fix  the  birth  of  Christ  in 
the  4000th  year  of  the  world.     The  reasons,  however, 
on  which  they  found  their  opinion,  appear  to  be  suffi- 
ciently arbitrary. 

Be  these  matters,  however,  as  they  may,  the  wi^ 
dom  of  Providence  has  so  disposed  all  things,  that  there 
remain  sufficient  lights  to  enable  us  nearJy  to  connect 
the  series  of  events :  for  in  the  first  3000  years  of  the 
world,  where  profane  history  is  defective,  we  have  the 
chronology  of  the  Bible  to  direct  us  j  and  after  that 
period,  iWiere  we  find  more  obscurity  in  the  cbronolo* 
gy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  greater  lights  from  profane  authors.  It  is  at 
titis  period  that  begins  the  time  which  Varro  calls  ki» 
9toric  ;  as,  since  the  time  of  the  Olympiads,  the  truth 
of  such  events  as  have  happened  shines  clear  in  history. 
Chronology,  therefore,  draws  its  principal  lights  from 
history  ;  and,  in  return,  serves  it  as  a  guide.  Refer- 
ring the  reader,  therefore,  to  the  article  HlSTORr, 
and  the  Chart  thereto  annexed,  we  shall  conclude  the 
present  article  with 

A  Chronological  Table  tf  Remarkable  EvenU^ 
Discoveries^  und  Inventions^  from  the  Creation  to 
the  year  1820. 

Bef  Chrint. 

4008  The  Creatiou  of  the  iworld  and  Adam  and  Hve. 

4007  The  birth  of  Cain,  the 'first  who  was  bom  of  a 

woman. 
3017  Enoch,  for  his  piety,  is  translated  to  heaven. 


2352  The  old  world  is  destroyed  by  a  deluge  which 

continued  377  days. 
2247  The  tower  of  Babel  is  built  about  this  time  by 
Noah^s  posterity,  upon  which  God  miraoiilovs- 
)y  confounds  their  language,  and  thus  disperses 
them  into  different  nations. 
2237  About  this  time,  Noah  is,  with  great  probabili- 
ty, supposed  to  have  parted  bom  his  rebelli- 
ons ofispriBg,  and  to  have  led  a  colony  of  some 
of  the  more  traetable  into  the  east,  and  ihten 
either  h^  or  one  of  his  successors  to  have 
founded  the  Chinese  mpnarohy* 
2234  The  celestial  observations  are  begun  at  Babylon, 
the  city  which  first  gave  birth  to  learning  and 
the  sciences. 
2188  Misraim,  the  son  of  Ham,  founds  the  kingdom 
of  Egypt,  which  lasted  1663  7^^^  down  to  the 
conquest  of  Cambyses,  in  525  beforjs  Christ. 
2059  Ninos,  the  son  of  Belus,  founds  the  kingdom  of 
Assyria,  which  lasted  above  1 000  years,  and 
out  of  its  ruins  were  iormed  the  Assvrians  of 
Babylon,  those  of  Nineveh,  and  the  kiogdon 
of  the  Modes. 
1985  The  covenant  of  God  made  with  Ahram,  when 
he  leaves  Haran,  to  go  into  Canaai;!,  which  be- 
gins the  430  years  of  sojonniing. 
1961  The  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  destroyed 

for  their  wickedness  by  fire  from  heaven. 
1856  The  kingdom  of  Argos,  in  Greece,  begifls  un- 
der Inachus. 
1822  Memnon,  the  Egyptian,  invents  the  letters. 
1715  Prometheus  first  struck  fire  from  flints. 
1635  Joseph  dies  in  Egypt. 
1574  Aaron  bom  in  Egypt  j  1490,  apfointed  by  God 

first  high  priest  of  the  Israelites. 
1571  Moses,  brother  to  Aaron,  bom  in  Egypt,  and 
adopted  by  Pharaoh^s  daughter,  wlip  educates 
him  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians. 
15 56  Cecrops  brings  a  colony  of  Saites  from  Egypt 
into  Attica,  and  begins  the  kingdom  of  Athens 
IB  Greece. 
^553  Moses  performs  a  number  of  miracles  in  Egypt, 
and  departs  from  that  kingdom,  together  with 
600,000  Ismelites,   besides   children,   which 
completed  the  430  years  of  sojourning.    They 
miraculously  pass  through  the  Red  sea,  and 
come  to  the  desert  of  Sinai,  where  Moses  re- 
ceives from  God,  and  delivers  to  the  people, 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  other  laws, 
and  sets  up  the  Tahemacle,  and  in  it  the  ark 
of  the  covenant. 
1546  Scamander  comes  from  Crete  into  Pbrygia,  and 

begins  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 
1515  The  Israelites,  after  sojourning  in  the  Wilder- 
ness forty  years,  are  led  under  Joshua  into  the 
land  of  Canaan,   where  they  fix>(|^eQiselves, 
after  having  subdued  the  natives  ^^i^  the  pe- 
riod of  the  sabhatical  year. comment^ 
J  503  The  deluge  of  Deucalion. 
X496  The  council  of  Ampbictyons  established  sU  Ther- 
mopylae. 
X493  Cadmus  carried  the  Phenician  letters  into  Greeoe, 

and  built  the  citadel  of  Thebe#. 
1490  Sparta  built  by  Laced^cfuon. 
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The  first  bhip  tfitt  ii)»pMir^  Ai  Ore^ce  was 
tmiog^t  ftvm  £g3rpi  by  Dmans,  who  arrived 
a€  Rhodes,  mad  brooglit  with  litm  his  fiftj 
dftognte^* 

Troj  built  bf  Dardftiios. 

T)ie  Pentateuch,  or  fiv^  fif«t  books  of  Moses,  «rte 
written  in  the -land  of  Moab,  whfefo  lie  died 
the  year  fettowing,  aged  no. 

Iron  is  fonnd  in  Greece,  from  an  accidmital  bum- 
fag  oftbb  woods. 

The  kingdom  of  Mycenae  begins^ 

Isthmian  games  instituted  at  Corinth. 

The  Egyptian  canicalar  yes»  began  Jaly  20tfa. 

The  Olyteple  games  4nsekiited  by  Pelops. 

The  Lupercalia  instituted. 

The  first  eolooy  'caaoe  from  Italy  to  Sioily. 

The  aceond  cokmy  talne  from  Italy  to  Sicily. 

The  city  of  Tyre  built. 

A  eoloify  of  Areadians  ^Nmdooted  by  E^aander 
into  Italy. 

Caithftge  founded  by  the  Tyrians. 

The  A^ooaottc  expedhion. 

The  rape  of  Helen  by  Paris,  which  ga^  rise  to 
the  Trojan  war,  ending  witli  ^the  destaruction 
of  the  city  in  ii8i|. 

Sakrans  in  Cyprus  barlt  by  Teuoer. 

Ascanins  bmlds  Alba  Longa. 

The  kingdom  of  Sibyon  ended. 

Thebes  bttih  by  the  Bosotians. 

The  mariner's  *compass  known  in  China. 

The  eitpedition  of  the  'HeraclidaeinloPblopOn- 
Dceos  ^  the  aaignition  of  the  'Doritflis  thither  \ 
and  the  end  of  the  kingdom  of-MyaenSe. 

Tbo  kingdocn  of  Sparta  oomaSBiMtfd. 

The  kingdom  of  Athens  ended. 

Darid  beaiegeddnH  faak  Jsniaalem. 

Magititien  of  the  Ionian  oolonies. 

The  Temple  is  solemnly  dedicated  by  Solomon. 

MomOn  prepmed  a  fleet  on  the  Redaaa  So  send 
to  Ophir. 

Samoa  and*Utkain  Africa  built. 

The  isiii^gditn  of  Israel  dWidod. 

Jerusalem  taken  and^plondeved  tiy  Shi'shak  king 
of  Egypt. 

The  Tpropliet  Elijah  ihMrisbed. 

Money  first  made  of  gold  and  siHvr  at  Argos. 

'  Olyinpic  ^gamos  Tcatiied  by  Vpfaitos  und  Ly- 
cnrgus. 

The  art  of  soatplato  in*  HMii4«le  fo«iid  oot. 

Scales  Md'm^aSawa  in^rented  by  PfcMao. 

The  ally  of'Oavthagei  in  Africa,  cnkrged  by 
Queen  Dido. 

NiDevefa'takeD  bv- Arbaees. 

The  kmgdtfm  of  Macodon  begins. 

The  city  of  Capna  in  Campania  built. 

The  kiagilota  i>f  Lydia  bvgan. 

The  ships  called  Trirtmes  inveated  by  the  Co- 


779  The  race  of  kings  in  Oonnth  ended. 
776  The  era  of  the  Olympiads  begaa. 
760  Tbe'Ephori  established  at  Spalrta. 
758  Ssiacaso  built  by  Archlas  of  Corintli. 
754  The  goTemment  of  Athens  changed. 
753  EraroftfaaiaiUito  of  Ronesn  Italy  by  Bodio* 
loi|  first  king  of  the  Bonans. 
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747  The  era  tX  Nabonassar  comneneed  on  the  26th    Before 
of  February  ;  the  first  day  of  Thoth.  Chritt. 

746  The  ^oiFemment  ef  Cmolfa  changed  into  a  re*  * '     *    ■ 
public.  ' 

743  The  first  war  between  the  Messenians  aad  Spar- 
tans. 

742  Mycaense  reduced  by  the  Spartans. 

724  A  colony  of  the  Messenians  settled  at  Khegium 
in  Italy. 
'  7fto  Samaria  taken,  after  three  years  siege,  and  Ifae 
-kingdom  of  Israel  finished  by  Salmanazer  king 
•of  Assyria,  who  carries  the  ten  tribes  into  cap- 
tivity. 
The  first  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  record. 

713  Gela  in  Sicily  boilt.- 

703  Corcyra,  now  Corfu,  founded  by  the  Corin- 
thians. 

702  Ecbatan  in  Media  boilt  by  Deioees. 

685  Tbe  second  Messenian  war  nntfer  Aristomenes. 

670  Byzantium  (now  Constantinople)  built  by  a  co» 
lony  of  Athenians. 

666  The  city  of  Alba  destroyed. 

648  Cyrene  in  Africa  founded. 

634  CjaxaKS  besieges  Nineveh,  bnt  is  obliged  to 
raise  tbe  siege  by  an  incursion  df  the  Scythi- 
ans, who  remained  masters  of  Asia  for  28 
years. 

624  Dnioo  published  his  inhuman  laws  at  Athens. 

610  Pharaoh  Necho  attempted  to  make  a  canal  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Bed  sea,  but  was  not  «ble  to 
accomplish  it. 

607  By 'order  of  the  same  monarch,  some  Theniciana 
sailed  from  the  Bed  sea  round  Africa,  and  re- 
turned by  the  Mediterranean. 

606  The  first  captivity  of  the  Jews  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar.    Nineveh  destroyed  by-Cyaxares. 

600  Thales,  of  Miletus,  travels  mto  '^gypt,  -consults 
the  priests  of  Memphis,  -acquires  the  knowledge 
^f  geometry,  'astronomy,  «rfd  philosophy  ;  re-* 
turns  to  "Greece,  calculates 'eclipses, 'gives  ge- 
neral notions  of  the  universe,  and  maintains 
that  an  only 'Sopreme  intelligence  Tegulates-<a]l 
its  motionf. 
Msrps,  'gk>bes,  'and  the  signs  df  tfaezodiao,  in- 
vented by  Anaximande^,' the  scholar  of  Thafes. 

59f8  Jeboiakin,  'king  of  Judab,  is  'carried  away  oap- 
tive«  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  Babylon. 

594'  Solon  made  Archon'at  Athens. 

591  Tbe  'Pythian  games  insHtntedia  'Greece,  aad 
tragedy  first  aeted. 

588  The  first  irruption  of  the  Gauls  into  luly. 

586  The  city  of  Jerusalem  taken  after  a  siege  of  18 
months. 

58  a  The  last  captivity  of  the  Jews  by  Nebnchad* 
nezzar. 

581  The  Isthmian  games  restored. 

580  M^Hiey' first  coined  at  Borne. 

571  Tyse  saken  by  Neboehadoexzar  after  a  siege  of 
13  years. 

jASTbe  irst  esMos  mt  Borne,  when  the  nnmber  of 
ckizens  was  iband  to  be  "84,000. 

562  Tbe  fifst  eomcfdy  at  Athens  acted  open  a  move* 
ableaoalbld. 

SS9  Cysoatbe ftrstking xif Persia. 

•358  ThPB  kkgdonrof  Babylotf  fiidshed  >  that  city  be- 
ing 
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ing  taken  by  Cyrotf  wliOi  io  536,  givet  an  edict 

for  the  retoro  of  the  Jewc. 
534  The  foondation  of  the  temple  laid  by  the  Jewi* 
526  Learning  is  greatly  enconraged  at  Athens,  and  a 

public  library  first  foonded. 
520  The  second  edict  to  reboild  Jemsalem* 
515  The  second  temple  at  Jerasalem  is  finished  under 

Darius. 
510  Hippias  banished  from  Athens, 
509  Tarquin,  the  seventh  and  last  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, is  expelled,  and-Rome  is  governed  by  two 

consuls,  and  other  republican  magistrates,  till 

the  battle  of  Pbarsalia,  being  a  space  of  461 

years, 
^508  The  first  alliance  between  the  Bomans  and  Car« 

thaginians. 
507  The  second  census  at  Rome,  130,000  citizens. 
504  Sardis  taken  and  bnmt  by  the  Athenians,  which 

gave  occasion  to  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece. 
498  The  first  dictator  appointed  at  Rome. 
497  The  Saturnalia  instituted  at  Rome. 

The  namber  of  citizens  150,700. 
493  Tribunes  created  at  Rome  ^  or,  in  488. 
490  The  battle  of  Marathon,  September  28. 
486  ^schylus,  the  Greek  poet,  first  gains  the  prize 

of  tragedy. 
483  Questors  created  at  Rome. 
481  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  begins  his  expedition  a« 

gainst  Greece. 
480  The  defence  of  Thermepylse .  by  Leonidas,    and 

the  sea-fight  at  Salamis. 
476  The    number    of  Roman    citizens    reduced    to 

103,000. 
469  The  third  Messenian  war. 
460  The  number    of  Roman    citizens    increased  to 

124,214. 
458  Ezra  is  sent  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  with  the 

captive  Jews  and  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver, 
*  &c.  being  seventy  weeks  of  years,  or  490  years, 

before  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour. 
456  The  Ludi  Seculares  first  celebrated  at  Rome. 
454  The  Romans  sent  to  Athens  for  Solon^s  laws. 
451  The  Decemvirs  created  at  Rome,  and  the  laws  of 

the  twelve  tables  compiled  and  ratified. 
449  The  Decemvirs  banished. 
445  Military  tribunes,  with  consular  power,  created 

at  Rome. 
443  Censors  created  at  Rome. 
441  The  battering  ram  invented  by  Artemones. 
437  The  Metonic  cycle  began  July  ijtb. 
431  The   Peloponneaian  war  begun,  and  lasted   27 

.    years. 
430  The  history  of  the  Old  Testament  finishes  about 

this  time. 
A  plague  over  all  the  known  world. 
Malachi  the  last  of  the  prophets* 
405  The  Athenians  entirely  defeated  bv  Lysander, 

which  occasions  the  loss  of  the  city,  and  ruin 

of  the  Athenian  power. 
401  The  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks  under  Xeno- 

phon.     The  30  tyrants  expelled  from  Athens, 

and  ilemocratic  government  restored. 
400  Socrates,  the  founder  of  moral  philosophy  among 

the  Greeks,  believes  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 

a  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  j  for  which 
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and  other  sublime  destrinci,  he  is  pnl  to  d^ath 

by  the  Athenians,  who  soon  after  repent,  and 

erect  to  his  memory  a  statue  of  brass. 
399  The  feast  of  Lectisteminm  instituted.  Catapnltse 

invented  by  Dionysios. 
394  The  Corinthian  war  begon. 
390  Rome  burnt  by  the  Gauls. 
387  The  peace  of  Antalcidas  between  the  Greeks  and 

Persians. 
The  number   of  Roman    citizens    amoonted  to 

152,583. 
384  Dionystus  begins  the  Punic  war. 
379  The  BoBotian  war  commences. 
377  A  general  conspiracy  of  the  Greek  states  against 

the  Lacedemonians. 
373  A- great  earthquake  in  Pelopenneens. 
371  The  Lacedemonians  defeated  by  Epaminondas  at 

Leuctra. 
367  Prsetors  established  in  Rome.    The  Licinian  law 

passed. 
363  Epaminondas  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea. 
359  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  observed  to  be  23^ 

358  The  Social  war  began. 

357  Dionysius  expelled  from  Syracuse. 

A  transit  of  the  moon  over  Mars  observed. 
356  The  Sacred  war  begun  in  Greece. 

Birth  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
345  Dionysius  IL  expelled  from  Syracuse. 
Commencement  of  the  Syracosan  era. 
338  Philip   of  Macedon  gains    the    battle  of  Cbs> 

ronaea,  and  thus  attains  to  the  sovereignty  of 

Greece. 
335  Thebes    taken   and    xmsed    by   Alexander    the 

Great. 
334  The  Persians  defeated  at  Granicns,  May  22. 
333  They  are  again  defeated  at  Issus  in  Ciilcia,  Oc- 
tober. 
332  Alexander  takes  Tyre,  and  marches  to  Jerusalem. ' 
331  Alexandria  built. 

Darius  entirely  defeated  at  Arbela. 
330  Alexander  takes  Babylon,  and  the  principal  cities 

of  the  Persian  empire. 
The  Calippic  period  commences. 
328  Alexander  passes  Mount  Cancasos,  and  marches 

into  India. 
327  He  defeats  Porus,  an  Lidian  prince,  and  founds 

several  cities. 
326  The  famous  sedition  of  Corcyra. 
324  Alexander  the  Great  dies  at  Babylon. 
323  His  family  exterminated,  and  hb  dominions  part* 

ed  by  his  officers. 
315  Rhodes  almost  destroyed  by  an  inundation. 
311  The  Appian  way,  aqueducts,  &c«  constructed  at 

Rome. 
308  The  cities  of  Greece  recovered  their  liberties  for 

a  short  time 
307  Antioch,  Seleucia,   Laodicea,   and    other  cities, 

foonded  by  Selencus. 
30 X  Antigonus  defeated  and  killed  at  Ipsns. 
299  The  first  barbers  came  fixim  Sicily  to  Rome. 
294  The  number  of  effective  men  in  Home  amounts  to 

270,000. 
293  The  first  sun-dial, erected  at  Rome  by  Papbios 

Cursor. 
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185  Diooytios  of  Akxaoilria  begmn  bis  a^tninoiiiical 
en  on  Monday  Jane  26.  being  the  first  who 
found  the  exact  solar  year  to  ccmsist  of  365 
days,  5  boors,  and  49  minntes. 
The  watch  tower  of  Pharos  at  Alexandria  built. 
Ptolemy  Philadclphus,  king  of  £gypt,  employs  72 
interpreters  to  translate  the  Old  Testament 
into  the  Greek  language,  which  is  called  the 
Septwtgint, 

284  The  foundation  of  the  Achaean  republic  laid. 

283  The  college  and  library  founded  at  Alexan- 
dria* 

282  The  Tarentine  war  begins. 

280  Pyrrhus  inyades  Italy. 

279  A  census  at  Rome.  The  number  of  citizens 
278,222. 

269  The  first  coining  of  silver  at  Rome. 

265  The  number  of  Roman  citizens  augmented  to 
292,224.  . 

264  The  first  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  23 
years.  Thechronology  of  the  Arondelian  mar- 
bles composed. 

262  A  transit  of  Mercury  over  the  bolPs  horn ;  the 
planet  being  in  23^  of  t$ ,  and  the  sun  in  29^ 
30;  nf>. 

260  Provincial  qnestors  established  at  Rome. 

The  Romans  first  concern  themselves  in  naval  af- 
fairs, and  defeat  the  Carthaginians  at  sea. 

255  Regolos,  the  Roman  consul,  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Xantip- 

pU9. 

253  A  census  at  Rome.  The  number  of  citizens 
297,897. 

247  Another  census*   Tlie  number  of  citizens' 251,21 2. 

246  The  records  of  China  destroyed. 

241  Conclusion  of  the  first  Punic  war. 

240  Comedies  first  acted  at  Rome. 

237  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian,  causes  his  son  Hao- 
nibal,  at  nine  years  old,  to  swear  eternal  enmi- 
ty to  the  Romans. 

236  The  Tartars  expelled  from  China. 

235  Rome  at  peace  with  other  nations.  The  temple 
of  Janus  shut. 

231  'Corsica  and  Sardinia  subdued  by  the  Romans. 
The  first  divorce  at  Rome. 

230  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  observed  by  Eratos- 
thenes to  be  23*  51'  20". 

224  The  -Colossus  at  Rhodes  overturned  by  an  earth- 
quake. 

210  The  art  of  surgery  introdnced  at  Rome. 

218  Commencement  nf  the  second  Punic  war. 
Hannibal  passes  the  Alps,  and  invades  Italy. 

216  The  Romans  defeated  at  Cannae,  May  2Xst. 

214  Syracuse  besieged  by  Marcellus. 

209  A  census  at  Rome.  The  number  of  citizens 
227,107. 

208  Asdrubal  invades  Italy  ;  but  is  defeated  and 
killed. 

206  Gold  first  coined  at  Rome. 

202  Hannibal  defeated  by  Scipio  at  Zama. 

201  Conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war. 

194  SparU  and  Hither  Spain  subdued  by  the  Rod- 
mans. 

192  A  esmnn  at  Rone.     The  number  of  citizens 

a43t724- 
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191  Antioohoe  defeated  by  the  Boinant  at  Thormo- 
pylse. 

X5^  The  first  Roman  army  enters  Asia,  and  firom  the 
spoils  of  Antiocfans  brings  the  Asiatic  luxury 
first  to  Rome. 

z88  The  Spartans  obliged  to  renounce  the  institu- 
tions of  Lycurgus. 

179  A  census  at  Rome.  The  number  of  citizens 
273,244. 

173  The  Jewish  high-priesthood  sold  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

270  Paper  invented  in  China. 

The  temple  of  Jerusalem  plundered  by  Antiochus. 

169  A  census  at  Rome.  The  number  of  citizens 
212,805. 

x68  Macedon  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. 
The  first  library  erected  at  Rome. 

265  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  purified  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus. 

164  A  census  at  Rome.  The  number  of  citizens 
327,032. 

162  Hipparchus  began  hid  astronomical  observations 
*  at  Rhodes. 

161  Philosophers  and  rhetoricians  banished  from 
Rome. 

150  The  third  Punic  war  commenced. 

146  Corinth  destroyed. 

Carthage,   the  rival   to  Romoy  is  rased  to  the 
ground  by  the  Romans. 
-   A  remarkable  comet  appeared  in  Greece. 

143.  Hipparchus  began  his  new  cycle  of  the  moon, 
consisting  of  111,035  days. 

141  The  Numantine  war  commenced. 

135  The  history  of  the  Apocrypha  ends. 

133  Nomantia  destroyed  by  Scipio. 

124  A  census  at  Rome.     The  number  of  citizens 

^  390t736. 
105  The  Cimbri  and  Ten  tones  defeated  the  Romans. 

202  The  Teutones  and  Ambrones  defeated  by  Ma- 
rios. 
88  Rome  besieged  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Marian  fac- 
tion. 
82  Sylla  created  perpetual  dictator  at  Rome. 
69  A  census  at  Rome.     The   number  of  citizens 

450,000. 
66  Catiline's  conspiracy. 

^^  Julius  Caesar  makes  his  first  expedition  into  Bri- 
tain. 
Crassus  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Parthians. 
51   Gsul  reduced  to  a  Romsn  province. 
50  A  census  at  Rome.      The   number  of  citizens 

320,000. 
48  The  battle  of  Pliarsalis,  between  Cscsar  and  Pom- 
'    pey,  in  which  the  latter  is  defeated. 
The  Alexandrian  library,  consisting  of  400,000 
valuable  books,  burnt  by  accident. 
45  The  war  of  Africa,  in  which  Cato  kills  himself. 

The  soliir  year  introduced  by  Csssar. 
44  CsBsar,  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  conquerors, 
after   having   fought  50  pitched  battles,  and 
slain  1,192,000  men,  is  killed  10  the  senate- 
house  by  conspirators. 
42  The  republicans  defeated  at  PbBippi. 
31  The  battle  of  Aotium  foftght,   b  which  Mark 
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Antony  and  Cleopatra  are  totally  defieaifced  bj 
Octavius,  nephew  to  Julius  Caesar. 

Alexandra,  in  £gypt,  is  4aken  by  .OetftTittS,  upon 
ivbidi  Antony  and  Cleopatra  put  tlwoMelves  to 
deatby  and  Egypt  is  reduced  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. 

A  census  at  Rome.  Tbe  number  -of  citia^ns 
4,101,017. 

Octavius,  by  a  decree  of  tbe  senate,  obtains  the 
title  of  Angustuo  Cesar,  and  an  absolute  ex- 
emption from  tbe  laws,  and  is  properly  the  first 
Romau  emperor. 

The  Pantheon  at  Rome  built. 

Rome  at  tlie  height  of  its  glory. 

Tbe  temple  of  Jerusalem  rebuilt  by  Herod. 

Agrippa  constructed  the  magnificent  aqnadncts  at 
Rome. 

A   census  at  Rome.      The    number  of   citizens 

The  temple  of  Janus  is  shut  by  Augustos,  as  an 

emblem  of  universal  peace  ^  and 
JESUS  CHRIST  is  born,  on  Monday,  December 

The  vulgar  Christian  era  commenced  from  Janu- 
ary I.  the  Saviour  of  the  world  being  tiicB  five 

years  of  age. 
Jesus  Christ  disputes  with  tbe  doctors  in  tbe  tem* 

pie. 
A  census  at  Rome,  4,370,000  citizens* 
Mathematicians    and    magicians    expelled    from 

Rome. 
Twelve  .cities   in  Asia  destro]^d   by  an   eardi* 

quake. 
Pilate  made  governor  of  Jttdea« 
Jesus  baptized  19  Jordan  by  John. 
He  is  crucified  at  Jerusalem. 
8t  Panl  converted. 
St  Matthew  writes  bis  gospel. 
Pontius  Pikle  kills  Umself« 
A  conjunction  of  fiaUim,  Jupiter,  and  Mars. 
The  name  of  Christians  fin<t  given  at  Aniiocb  to 

tbe  followers  of  Christ. 
Claudius  Csesar^s  expedition  into  Britain. 
St  Mark  writes  bis  gospel. 
London  is  founded  by  the  Romans  y  368,  suiround- 

ed  by  ditto  with  a  wall,  some  parts  of  which  are 

still  observable. 
Caractacus,  l(be  Bntisb  k.ing,  is  camod  in  chains 

to  Rome. 
The  council  of  tiie  Apostles  at  Jerusaleoi. 
St  Luke  writes  liis  gospel. 
Rotterdam  built. 
The  emperor  Nero  puts  his  mother  aad  brothers  to 

death. 

pecseontes  the  Drnids  in  Britain. 
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Christianity  introduced  into  Britain. 

Boadicea,  the  British  queen,  defeats  the  Romans  ; 
but  is  conqoeved  soon  after  by  Suetonsus,  gover- 
nor of  Britain. 

8t  Paul  is  seat  in  bonds  to  Rome  iwritae  bis  epis- 
tles between  51  aad  66* 

The  Ants  of  Abe  Apoitles  wratteo. 

A  great  earthquake  in  Asia. 

Borne  set  qn  fijee,  aad  bmied  far  ais  days  j  up^ 
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wbiob  began  (under  Nero)  .the  fiiat  persecutko 
against  the  Chrtstiaus. 

65  Many  prodigies  seen  about  Jerusakm. 

66  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  put  to  death. 

70  While  tbe  factious  Jews  are  di;stroying  one  ano- 
ther with  mutual  £ory,  Titus  tlie  lisman  general 
takes  Jerusalem,  wliich  is  rased  to  the  ground, 
and  'the  plough  made  to  pass  over  it. , 

73  The  philosophers  banished  from  Rome  by  Vespa- 
sian. 

79  Tbe  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Heroolauenm  destroy* 

ed  by  au  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 

80  Tbe  Capitol  and  Pantheon  at  Rome  destroyed  by 

fire. 

83  The  philosophers  expelled  Rome  by  Domitian. 

85  Julius  Agricola,  governor  of  Sootb  Britain,  to 
protect  the  civilized  Britons  from  the  incur- 
sions of  tbe  Caledonians,  builds  a  line  of  forts 
between  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde ;  defeats 
the  Caledonians  under  Galgacus  on  the  Gram- 
pian hills }  and  first  sails  found  Bjilain,  which 
he  discovers  to  be  an  island. 

66  The  Capitoline  games  instituted  bv  Domitian. 

88  The  Secular  games  celebrated  at  Rome. 

93  The  empire  of  the  Huns  in  Tartary  destroyed  by 

the  Chinese. 
The  Evangelist  John  banished  to  Patmos. 

94  Tiie  second  perseeotion  of  tbe  Christians,  under 

Domitian. 
g6  St  John  tlie  Evangelist  wrote  his  Revelation— bis 
Gospel  in  97. 
103  Dacia  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 
105  A  great  earthquake  in  Asia  and  Greece* 
107  The'  third  'persecutioa  of  the  Cbrintiana,  under 

Trajan. 
114  Armenia  reduced  to  a  Roman  piovinee. 

A  great  earthquake  in  China. 
i  f  5  Assyria  subdued  by  Trajan* 

An  insurrection  of  the  Jews,  who  murder  ft00,ooo 

Greeks  and  Romans. 
A  violent  earthquake  at  Antioeh. 

120  Nicomedia  and  other  cities  swallowed  np  by  an 

earthquake. 

121  The  Caledonians  reconquer  from  tbe  Romans  aU 

the  southern  parts  of  Scotland  \  upon  which  the 
emperor  Adrian  bnilds  a  wall  between  New- 
castle and  Carlisle ;  hot  this  also  proving  inef- 
fectual, Lollius  Urhicus,  the  Roman  general 
about  the  vear  134,  repairs  Agricola's  forts, 
which  he  joins  by  a  wall  £Mir  yards  thick. 

130  Jerusalem  rebuilt  by  Adrian. 

Z32  Tbe  second  Jewish  war  commenced. 

135  The  second  Jewish  war  ends,  when  they  were  all 
banished  Judea. 

1 39  Justin  writes  his  first  apology  for  the  Christians. 

141  A  number  of  heresies  appear  about  this  time. 

146  Tbe  wovsbip  of  Senipis  introduced  at  Room. 

152  The  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  stops  tbe  penecntioa 
against  the  Christimis. 
An  innndacion  of  the  Tiber,  and  an  «aBthqoak» 
at  Rhodes. 

16$  Tbe  fourth  perteootion  of  the  Chrtstiaas^  nndef 
Marcus  Anrelius  Antoninns. 

$46  Hie  SoHMM  aent  ambasaftion  to  Qwhu 
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1 68  A  plagne  ovez  tbs  whole  world. 

1 88  The  Capitol  at  Rome  destroyed  by  lightning* 

19 1  A  great  part  of  Rome  destroyed  by  fire. 

205  The  fifth  persecutioa  of  the  Christians^  onder  Se- 

verus. 
to 5  An  earthqaake  in  Waies. 
2C9  Severus*8  wall  in  Britain  boiit. 
ai8  Two  cometa  appeared  at  Rome.     The  course  of 

the  most  remarkable  from  cast  to  west. 
222  About  this  time  the  Roman  empire  begins  to  de- 

eitne.    The  barbarians  begin  their  irruptions, 

and'  the  Goths  have  annoal  tribnte  not  to  molest 

the  empire. 
225  Mathematiciana  allowed  to    teach    pnbltoly    a€ 

Rome, 
tgd*  The  sixlh  pevsecotion  of  the  Christians  under 

Maximin. 
24 J  The  Franks  first  mentioned  in-  history. 
250  The  seventh  persecution,  under  Decius. 
252  A  dreadful  pestilence  broke  out  in  fitbiopia,  and 

spread  over  the  whole  worid. 
The  eighth  persecution,  under  Galins. 
2f  3  Europe  ravaged  by  the  Scythians  and  Crotlis. 
^8  Thtf  ninth  persecution,  onder  Valerian. 

260  Valerian  is  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor  king  of  Per- 

sta«  and  flayed  alive. 
The  Scythians  ravaged  the  Roman  empire. 
The  temple  of  Diana*  at  Ephesus  burnt. 

261  A  great  plague  tiironghouC  the  Roman  empire. 

262  Ejurthqnakes  in  Europe,  Aria,  and  Africa,   and 

three  days  of  darkness. 

273  The  Romano  took  Palmyra. 

274  Silk  first  brought  from  India ;  *he  manufactory 

of  il  introduced  into  Europe  by  some  monks, 
551';   first  worn   by   the  clergy  in  England, 

276  Wine  fiist  made  in  Britain. 

277  The  Franks  settled  in  GauL 

284  The  Dioclcaian  era  eommeaeed  August  29lby  or 

September  17th. 
287  Caransina  proclainMd  emperor  of  Britain* 
289  A  great  comet  visiU'e  in  MtesopotlMnMi  for   29 

days. 
agii  Two  empemts  and  two  Csesara  march  to  defend 

the  four  quarters  of  the  empire. 
297  Alexandria'  destroyed  by  Diochesian. 
303  The  tenth  perseeutien  under  Dioclesian. 
306  Constantine  the  Gmt  begins  his  leign. 
308  Cardinals  first  appointed. 
3'f  2  Pisstilcace  all  over  the  East. 

Cycle  of  indiction  began. 
31}  Tie  tenth  persecution  ends  bv  an*  edict  of  Con* 

staatioe,  who  favonrs  the  GbristianSi  and  glret 

foil-  liberty  to  their  religion. 
314  Three  biehopo,  or  ftidiers,  are  sent  from  Britain 

to  assist  at  the  council  of  Aries. 
31;  Croeifixion  abolished. 
321  Observation  of  Sunday  enjoined. 
323*  The  filMt  general  eouneil  «€  Nice,  when  318  fa- 

iKeffi  attended^  against  Arins^  t^  founder  of 

Arianism,  where  wa»  cnmposedi  the  famous  Ni- 

a«M'  Cmedv  wiiiofa  wiS'  attr ib ale*  to-  tbem. 
328  Constantino   removes  the  seat  of  empJM   from 

Rome  tar.Byzafliiimi  whkilt*  ia^kmneikfter  aalM\ 
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330  A  dreadful  persecvtion  of  tke  Christians  in  Pertti» 
which  lasts  40  years. 

333  Constatitine  ordeia  all  the  heathen  temples  to  be 

destroyed. 

334  Three  hundred  thousand  Sarmatiana  revolted  from 

their  masters. 
341  The  gospel  propagated  in  Ethiopia  by  Fruroen* 

tius. 
344  Neoesesarea  ruined  by  an  earthquake. 
351  The  heathens  first  called  Pagans. 
358  A  hundred  and  fifty  cities  in  Asia  and  Greece 

overtnrned  by  an  earthquake. 
360  The  first  mona^ery  founded  near  Poictters  in 

France,  by  Martin. 

363  The  Roman  emperor  Julian,  sumamed  the  Apos- 

tate, endeavours  in  vain  to  rebuild  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem. 

364  The  Roman  empire  is  divided  into  the  Eastern 

(Constantinople  the  capital)  and  Western  (of 
which  Rome  continued  to  be  the  capital),  each 
being  now  under  the  government  of  different 
emperors. 

373  The  Bible  translated  into  the  Gothic  language. 

376  The  Goths  settled  in  Thrace. 

379  The  cycle  of  Theophilus  commenced. 

390  A  fiery  column  seen  in  the  air  for  30  days. 

400  Bella  invented  by  Bishop  Paolinns  of  Campanis. 

401  Europe  overrun  by  the  Goths,  under  Alaric. 
404  Another  iimption  of  the  Goths. 

The  kingdom  of  Caledonia,  or  Scotland^  revives 
under  Fergus. 
406  Third  irruption  of  the  Goths. 

The  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Snevi,  spread  SataVraBce 
and  Spain,  by  a  concession  of  Honoritts,  empe- 
ror of  the  West. 

408  The  Christian  religion  profiagated  in  Persia* 

409  Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Goths,-  Au- 

gust 24.  • 

412  The  Vandals  begin  their  kingdom  in  Spain. 

413  The  kingdom  of  Burgundy  begun  in  Alsace* 
415  The  kingdmn  of  Thoulouse  fonnded  by  the  Visi- 
goths. 

417  The  Alana  extirpated  by  the  Goths, 

419  Many  cities  in  Palestine  destroyed  liy  an  earth- 

quake. 

420  The  kingdon^  of  France  begin*  npom  tirn  liower 

Rhine,  under  Pharamond. 

421  The  Salique  law  promulgated. 

426  The  Romans,  reduced  to  estremitiea  at  home, 
withdraw  their  troops  from  Britann,  and  dever 
return :  advising  the  Britena  to  arm  in  thcit 
own  defence,  and  trust  to  their  owv  valenr. 

432  The  gospel  preached'  in  Ireland  by  St  Patridc. 

444  All  Europe  ravaged  by  the  Hvna^ 

446  The  Britons,  now  left  to  thcmsel^aa^  air  gfleathr 

harassed  by  the  Scots  and  Picts,  upon  which 
they  once  more  make  tfaeit  compiasnt  t4  tlie 
Romans  (which*  they  entitle,  TAr  Groom  offHh 
Britons)^  but  receive  no  aansCanca  frod»  that 
quarter* 

447  Attila  (sumamed  the-  Scourge*  of  God)  with  his 

Ifena-revage  the  Rbmaa  empire.  . 

449  ^ortigem,  king  of  the  Britona^  iaihtes  the 
Sincras'  intot  BtMiii  agninti  tha*  Seoir  and* 
Picts. 
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452  The  city  of  Venice  foonded*' 

455  Tho  Saxons  having  repniicd  the  Scots  ami  Picts, 
invite  over  more  of  their  country  mm,  and  be* 
^In  to  establish  themselves  in  Kent,  under 
Hengist. 

476  The  western  empire  is  Bnished,  523  years  after 
the  battle  of  Pbarsalia ;  upon  the  ruins  of 
which  several  new  states  arise  in  Italy  and  other 
parts,  consisting  of  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and 
other  barbarians,  under  whom  literature  is  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  works  of  the  learned  are 
destroyed. 

480  A  great  earthquake  at  Constaatinople,  which 
lasted  40  days. 

493  Italy  reduced  by  Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths. 

496  Clovis,  king  of  France,  baptized,  and  Christianity 
begins  in  that  kingdom. 

506  The  Jews  talmud  published. 

508  Prince  Arthur  begins  to  reign  over  the  Bri- 
tons. 

510  Paris  made  the  capital  of  the  French  dominions. 

514  Constantinople  besieged  by  Vitalianus,  whose 
fleet  is  burnt  by  a  speculum  of  brass  made  by 
Prod  us. 

516  The  computing  of  time  by  the  Christian  era  is  in- 

troduced by  Dionysitts  the  monk. 

517  Five  years  drought  and  famine  in  Palestine. 
519  A  bearded  comet  appears. 

529  The  codex  of  Justinian,  the  eastern  emperor,  is 
published. 

534  The  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  comes  to 
an  end,  after  having  continued  10  j  years. 

536  The  manufacture  of  silk  introduced  at  Constanti- 
nople by  two  Indian  monks. 

540  Antioch  destroyed  by  the  Persians. 

541  Basilius  the  last  consul  elected  at  Rome. 

542  .Antioch  rebuilt. 

An  earthquake  all  over  the  world. 
550  An  earthquake  in  Palestine  and  Syria. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  founded. 
^^i  An  earthquake  in  Greece,  attended  with  a  great 

commotion  in  the  sea. 
553  The  empire  of  the  Goths  in  Italy  destroyed  by 
Narses. 
A  great  earthquake  at  Constantinople. 
557  Another  violent    earthquake  at  Constantinople, 
Rome,  &c. 
A  terrible  plague  all  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  A* 
frica,  which  continues  near  50  years. 

568  The  Lombards  founded  a  kingdom  in  Italy. 

569  The  Turks  first  mentioned  in  history. 
The  exarchate  of  Ravenna  begins. 

575  The  first  monarchy  fonnded  in  Bavaria. 

580  Antioch  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

581  Latin  ceased  to  be  spoken  about  this  time   io 

luly. 
584  The  origin  of  fiefs  in  France. 

588  The  city  of  Paris  destroyed  by  fire*. 

589  Rome  overflowed  by  the  Tiberw 

593  The  Gascons  establish  themselves  10  the  country 
called  by  their  name. 

596  John  of  Constantinople  assumes  the  title  of  aoivei^ 

sal  bishop. 

597  Angnfltine  the  monk  comes  into  EoglMid  with 

forty  monks. 


599  A  dreadful  pestilence  in  Africa. 

604  St  PauPs  church  in  London  founded". 

605  The  use  of  bells  introduced  into  churches.. 

606  Here  begins  the  power  of  the  popes,  by  the  con* 

cessions  of  Phocas,  emperor  of  the  East. 

622  Mahomet,  the  false  prophet,  flies  from  Mecca  to 
Medina  in  Arabia,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age, 
and  loth  of  his  ministry,  when  he  laid  Uie 
foundation  of  the  Saracen  empire,  and  from 
whom  the  Maliometan  princes  to  this. day  claim 
their  descent.  His  followers  compute  their 
time  from  this  era,  which  in  Arabic  is  called 
hegira^  i.  e.  "  the  Flight." 

628  An  academy  founded  at  Canterbusy* 

632  The  era  of  Jesdegird  commenced  June  i6th. 

637  Jerusalem  is  taken  by  the  Saracens,  or  followers 
of  Mahomet. 

641  Alexandria  in  Egypt  is  taken  by  ditto,  and  the 
grand  library  there  burnt  by  order  of  Omar, 
their  caliph  or  prince. 

643  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  converted  into  a  Maho- 
metan mosque. 

653  The  Saracens  now  extend  their  conquests  on  every 
side,  and  retaliate  the  barbarities  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  upon  their  posterity. 
They  take  Rhodes,  and  destroy  the  famous  Co- 
lossus. 
England  invaded  by  the  Danes* 

66q  Organs  first  used  in  churches. 

663  Glass  invented  by  a  bishop,  and  brought  into  Eng- 
land by  a  Benedictine  monk. 

669  Sicily  invaded,  and  Syracuse  destroyed  by  the  Sa- 
racens. 

685  The  Britons,  after  a  brsrve  struggle  of  near  1 50 
years,  are  totally  expelled  by  the  Saxons,  and 
drove  into  Wales  and  Cornwall. 

698  The  Saracens  take  Carthage,  aad  expel  the  Ro- 
mans from  Africa. 

700  Cracow  built,  and  first  prince  of  Poland  elect? 
ed. 

704  The  first  province  given  to  the  Pope* 

713  The  Saracens  conquer  Spain. 

714  France  governed  by  Charles  Martel. 

718  The  kingdom  of  the  Astnrias  in  Spain  founded 

by  Pelagic. 

719  Christianity  promulgated  in  Germany. 

726  The  controversy  about  images   begins,  and  oc- 

casions many  insurrections  in  the  eaitern  em* 
pire. 

727  Tax  of  Peter^s  pence  begun  by  Lia  king  of  Wes* 

sex. 
732  Charles  Martel  defeats  the  Saracens  near  Tours. 
735  Institution  of  the  oflice  of  Pope's  nuncio. 
746  Three  years  pestilence  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

748  The  computing  of  years  irom  the  birth  of  ChrisI 

began  to.  be  used  in  history. 

749  The  race  of  Abbas  become  caliphs  of  the  Sara- 

cens, and  encourage  learning. 
The  empire  of  the  Saracens  divided  into  three*. 
752  The  exarchate  of  Ravenna  abolislied  by.  Astolphos 

king  of  the  Lombards^ 
755  Commonoement  of  the  Po|it*s    iempotmi  domi- 
nion. 
76a  The  city  of  Bagdad  umq  the  Tigrk  ia  made  the 
capital  for  the  caliphi  of  tha  heoet  of  Abbas. 
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762  BarialSy  which  formerly  used  to  be  10  highways, 
permitted  lo  towns. 

792  Ad  academy  founded  in  Paris. 

794  The  Hons  extirpated  by  Charlemagne. 

797  Seyenteen  days  of  unusoal  darkness. 

8o3  Charlemagne,  king  of  France,  begins  the  em« 
ptre  of  Germany,  afterwards  called  the  West- 
em  empire  j  gives  the  present  names  to  the 
winds  and  months  \  endeavours  to  restore  learn- 
ing in  £urope ;  bnt  mankind  are  not  yet  dis- 
posed for  it,  being  solely  engrossed  in  military 
enterprises. 

801  A  great  earthquake  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy. 

807  Jan.  31.  Jupiter  eclipsed  by  the  moon.     March 

17.  A  large  spot  seen  on  the  sun  for  eight 
days. 

808  The  first  descent  of  the  Normans  on  France. 

825  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  observed  by  Beni- 

mola  to  be  23^  S5^' 

826  Harold,  king  of  Denmark,  dethroned  by  bis  sub- 

jects for  being  a  Christian. 
The  kingdoms  of  Navarre  and  Armgon  founded. 

832  Painters  banished  out  of  the  eastern  empii*e. 

836  The  Flemings  trade  to  Scotland  for  fish. 

840  The  Scots  and  Picts  have  a  decisive  battle,  in 
which  the  former  prevail,  and  both  kingdoms 
are  united  by  Kenneth,  which  begins  the  se<> 
cood  period  of  the  Scottish  history. 

842  Germany  separated  from  the  empire  of  the 
Franks. 

856  An  earthquake  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  known 
world. 

861   Ruric  the  first  prince  of  Russia  began  to  reign. 

854  The  Danes  begin  their  ravafi^es  in  England. 

867  Christianity  propagated  in  Bulgaria. 

868  Egypt  becomes   independent  on  the  caliphs   of 

Bagdad. 

872  Bella  and  clocks  first  used  in  Constantinople. 

873  France  distressed  by  locusts  and  pestilence. 

874  Iceland  peopled  by  the  Norwegians. 
Scotland  invaded  by  the  Danes. 

875  A  bearded  comet  appears  in  France. 

878  Alfred  the  Great,  after  subduing  the  Danish  in- 
vaders (against  whom  he  fought  ^6  battles  by 
sea  and  land),  composes  his  body  of  laws  ;  di« 
▼ides  England  into  counties,  hundreds,  ty things} 
in  890  erects  county-courts,  having  founded  the 
BniversitT  of  Oxford  in  886. 

880  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  observed  by  Alba- 
tegni  to  be  23®  35'. 

889  The  Hungarians  settled  near  the  Danube. 

891  The  first  land-tax  in  England. 

895  The  monastery  of  Cluny  founded. 

935  A  very  remarkable  comet  appeared  in  China. 
Rome  taken  by  the  Normans. 

911  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  observed  by  Thebit 

to  be  23**  33'  3^'. 

912  The  Normans  establish  themselves  in  Normandy. 

913  The  Danes  become  masters  of  England. 
915  The  ofiiversity  of  Cambridge  foonded. 
923  Fiefs  established  in  France. 

92c  Sigsfroi  elected  first  marquis  of  Brandenburg. 
928  The  m«fqaiiat»  of  Misnia  esUblithed, 


937  The  Saracen  empire  is  divided  by  nsurpatioa  in- 
to sevpu  kingdoms. 

941   Arithmetic  brought  into  Europe. 

961  Candia  recovered  from  the  Saracens. 
-   967  Antiocli  recovered  from  the  Saracrns. 

969  The  race  of  Abbas  extinguished  in  Egypt. 

975  Pope  Boniface  VII.  is  deposed  and  banished  for 
his  crimes. 

977  Greece,  Macedon,  and  Tlirace,  ravaged  by  the 
Bulgarians  for  ten  years. 
The  Bohemians  subdued  by  Otho. 

979  Coronation  oath  first  used  in  England. 
Juries  first  instituted  in  ditto. 

985  The  Danes  under   Sueno  invade  England  and 
Scotland. 
,    987  The  Carlovingian  race  in  France  ended. 

991  The  figures  in  arithmetic  are  brought  into  Eu- 
rope by  the  Saracens  from  Arabia  ;  letters  of 
the  alphabet  were  hitherto  used. 

993   ^  great  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 

995  England  invaded  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians. 

996  Otho  III.  makes  the  empire  of  Germany  elective. 
999  Boleslaus  the  first  king  of  Poland. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  observed  by  Aboul 
Wasi  and  Abu  Hamed  to  be  23^  35^. 

XOOO  Paper  made  of  cotton  rags  was  in  we  j  that  of 
linen  rags  in  11 70;  the  manufactory  introdu- 
ced into  England  at  Deptford,  1580. 

1002  The  emperor  Henry  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
the  Romans. 

1005  All  the  old' churches  are  rebuilt  about  this  time 

in  a  new  manner  of  architecture. 

1006  A  plague  in  Egypt  for  three  years. 

1007  A  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  observed  by  Alba-* 
trunius  to  be  23^  35^. 

1014  Sueno  the  Dane  becomes  master  of  England. 
Sept.  28.    Almost  all  Flanders  laid  under  water 

by  a  storm. 

1015  Children  forbidden  by  law  to  be  sold  by  their  pa- 

rents in  England. 
1017 -Rain  of  the  culour  of  blood  for  three  days  in 

Aquitain. 
1022  A  new  species  of  music  invented  by  Aretin. 
1035  Togrul-Beg,  or  Taiigrolipix,  the  Turkish  sultan,- 

establishes  himself  in  Korasan. 
The  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Arragon  began. 

1040  The  Danes,  after  several  engagements  with  va- 

rious success,  are  about  this  time  driven  out  of 
Scotland,  and  never  again  return  in  a  hostile^ 
manner. 
Smyrna  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

1 04 1  The  Saxon  line  restored  under  Edward  the  Con- 

fessor. 
1043  '^^  Turks  become  formidable  and  take  posses- 
sion of  Persia. 
The  Russians  come  from  Scythia,  and  land  in^ 
Tlirace. 

T054  ^^0  ^^'  ^''^  ^^^  P^P^  ^^^^  y^epi  np  an  army. 

X055  The  Turks  take  Bagdad,  and  overturn  the  enw 
pire  of  the  Saracens. 

1057  Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotland,  kills  the  tyrant > 
Macbeth  at  Dunsinnan,  and  marries  the  prin- 
oes8  Margaret,  sister  to  Edgar  Atheling. 
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X06I  Surntmes  tj^pointed  ta  be  Ukea  in  Scotland  Uy  a 
parliament  held  in  Forfar. 

X065  The  Turks  take  Jerusalem  from  the  Saraceos. 

J066  The  conquest  of  England  by  William  (sumamed 
the  bastard)  dake  of  Normandy,  in  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  xfhere  Harold  is  slain. 

1070  The  feudal  law  introduced  into  England. 

J 075  Henry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  pope, 
quarrel  about  tbe  nomination  of  the  German 
bishops.  Henry,  in  penance,  walks  barefooted 
to  the  pope  towards  the  end  of  January. 

1076  Justices  of  the  peace  first  appointed  in  England. 
An  earthquake  in  England. 
Asia  Minor,  having  been  two  years  under  the 
power  of  Soliman,   is  from  this  time   called 
Turkey. 

lodo  Doomsday -book  began  to  be  compiled  by  order 
of  William,  from  a  survey  of  all  the  estates  in 
England,  and  finished  in  io86. 
The  tower  of  London  built  by  ditto,  to  curb  his 
English  subjects  $  numbers  of  whom  fly  to 
Scotland,  where  they  introduce  the  Saxon  or 
English  language,  are  protected  by  Malooka, 
and  have  lands  given  them. 

1086  The  order  of  Carthusians  established  by  Bruno. 

1090  The  dynasty  of  Bathineens  or  Assassins  begins  in 

Irak,  and  continues  for  117  years. 

1091  Thr  Saracens  in  Spain,  being  bard  pressed  by 

the  Spaniards,  call  to  their  assistance  Joseph 
king  of  Morocco  \  by  which  the  Moors  get 
possession  of  all  the  Saracen  d«:minioh8  in  Spain. 
1096  The  first  crnsade  to  the  Holy  Land  is  begun  un- 
der several  Christian  princes,  to  drive  the  in* 
fidels  from  Jerusalem* 

1098  Tlie  order  of  St  Benedict  instituted. 

1099  Jerusalem  taken  by  the  crusaders ;  Godfrey  elect- 

ed king  of  it  'f  and  the  order  of  knights  of  St 

John  instituted, 
lizo  Edgar  Atheling,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  princes, 

dies  in  England,  wiiere  he  bad  been  permitted 

to  reside  as  a  subjecf. 
Learning  revived  at  Cambridge. 
Writing  on  paper  made  of  cotton  common  about 

tbis  time. 
XI 18  The  order  of  the  Knights  Templara  insdtuted 

to  defend  the  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and  to 

protect  Christian  strangers* 
1119  Boliemia  erected  into  a  kingdom* 
Yija  The  kingdom  of  Portugal  began* 
1137  The  pandect  of  Justinian  found  in  the  ruins  of 

Amalphi. 
1 141  The  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibellines  pre- 
vailed about  this  time. 
1 143  The  Koran  translated  into  Latin. 
1x44  Tbe  Peripatetic  pbiiosophy  introdoced  into  Ger- 
many. 
X151  The  canon  law  collected  by  Gratian*  a  monk  of 

Bologna. 
II 54  Ckristianity  introduced  into  Finland; 
11^6  The  city  of  Moscow  in  Buasia  founded* 
The  order  of  the  CarmeUtet  instituted- 
1X^3  London  bridge,  consisting  of  19  sa»all  trohef, 

first  built  of  stone* 
1164  TbeTentoeic  order  of  relig^Mia  knigkU  begins 

in  Germany. 


XI 71  The  dynasty  of  the  Fatemites  ended  in  Egypt ; 
the  sovereigns  of  the  oountry  beocefoffth  call- 
ed Sultans. 

1 1 72  Henry  IL  king  of  England  (and  first  of  tlie 
Plantagenets),  takes  possession  of  Ireland; 
which  from  that  period  has  been  goi^emed  by 
an  Englt-Ji  viceroy  or  lord-Iientenant* 

1x76  England  is  divided  by  Henry  into  six  circuits, 
and  justice  is  dispensed  by  itinerant  judges. 

1 1 79  The  university  of  Padua  founded* 

X 1 80  Glass  windows  began  to  be  used  in  private  houses 
in  England. 

X181  The  laws  of  England  are  digested  about  tbie 
time  by  Glanville. 

XX 82  Pope  Alexander  III.  compelled  tbe  kings  of 
England  and  France  to  bold  the  slirropa  of 
bis  saddle  when  he  mounted  his  horae. 

1 1 83  Seven  thousand  Albigensea  massacred,  by  the  in* 
habitants  of  Berry. 

1 1 86  A  conjunction  of  all  the  planets  at  sunrise  Sep- 

tember 1 6*  The  sun  in  30°  igt }  Jupiter  in 
2^  3'  A  •,  Venus  in  3°  49'  j  Saturn  in  8°  6' ; 
Mercury  in  4°  xo' ;  Mars,  9^  8' ;  tail  of  the. 
Dragon,  18^  23'  Ci» 

1 187  Jerusalem  taken  by'Saladin* 

X 19  2' Tbe  battle  of  Ascalon,  in  Judea,  in  which  Ri« 
chard,  king  of  England,  defeats  Saladin's  ar- 
my, consisting  of  300,000  combatants. 
XI 94  Dicu  et  men  Droits  first  used  aa  a  ntotto  by  Ri- 
chard, on  a  victory  over  the  French* 
1 195  Denmark  and  Norway  laid  waste  by  a  dreadful 

tempest* 
1 1 98  Institution  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Trinity* 
1 200  Chimneys  were  not  known  in  England* 

Surnames  now  began  to  be  used  \  first  among  the 

nobility. 
University  of  Salamanca  In  Spain  founded* 
1 204  Constantinople  taken  by  the  French  and  Vene* 
tians* 
The  inquisition  established* 
The  empire  of  Trebizood  established. 
X2o8  London  incorporated,  and  obtained  their  first 
charter,    for  electing  their  lord  mayor  and 
other  magistrates,  from  King  John* 
The  order  of  FrtAru  HUtwre*  estabUshed* 
The  pope  exoommouicatee  King  John* 
X  209  Tlie  works  of  Aristotle  imported  from  Constan* 
tinople  into  Europe* 
The  silk  maniifaeture  imported  froa.  Greece  in- 
to Venice* 
X2I0  The  works  of  Aristotle  condemned  t»  be  bnmt 
at  Pat  is* 
The    emperor    Otbo    ezcommnnicated  by  the 

pope. 
Violent  persecution  of  the  Albigeases* 
12 1 5  Magna  Charta  is  signed  by  King  Jeba  and  tbe 
barons  of  England. 
Court  of  common  pleas  eatablisiied^ 
Orders  of  tbe  Dominkaoaaod  Knigkta.He8|>i- 

talleca  founded* 
The    d«»etxioe    of   txmnsobstaatiatiQn    introdu- 
ced. 
X2i6  King  Alexander    aad  the   wbde.  kingdom  of 
Scotland  exeoramoni€ated.  by  the  pc^n^  le* 
gate. 
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C  H  R  ONO  L 

Astronomy  «iid  gvogmphj  Vroaght  into  Europe     1284 
the  Moors. 

A  great  earthqaake  in  Germany.  X285 

A  comet  of  extraordinary  magnitode  appeared 
m  Denmark. 

A  leagne  formed  against  the  Albigenoes  by  the 
French  kiog  and  many  prelates  and  lorde. 

Tbe  Tartars  under  Jenghiz^kban  emerge  from 
the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  overron  all  the 
Saraoen  empire^  and  carry  death  acd  deso- 
lation where  vet*  they  march. 

Tbe  university  of  Thoulouse  founded. 

The  kingdom  of  Denmark  distressed  -  by  pesti- 
lence. 

Tbe  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Gistile  united. 

Prassia  subdued  by  tbe  Teutonic  knights. 

University  of  Naples  founded. 

The  Almagest  of  Ptolemy  translated  into  Latin. 

Tbe  Inqnisition,  begun  in  1204,  is  now  trusted 
to  the  Dominicans. 

The  booses  of  London^  and  other  cities  in  Eng- 
land, France,  'and  Germany,  still  thatched 
with  straw. 

The  university  of  Vienna'founded. 

A  writing  of  this  year's  date  on  paper  made  of 
rags  still  extant. 

The  Hanseatic  league  formed. 

Tin  mineti  discovered  in  Germany. 

A  clear  red  atar,  like  Mars,  appears  in  Capricorn. 

Pamting  revived  in  Florence  by  Cimaboe. 

Wales  subdued,  and  Magna  Charta  confirmed. 

Tbe  famous  astronomical  tables  are  composed  by 
Alonso  king  of  Castile. 

The  order  of  tbe  Augostines  established. 

The  Tartars  take  Bagdad,  which  finishes  the 
empire  of  the  Saracens. 

The  sect  of  Flagellantes  af^ared  in  Italy. 

Acho  king  of  Norway  invades  Scotland  with 
j€o  sail,  and  laiMls  20,000  men  at  the  mouth 
of  tbe  Clyde  \  but  tbey  are  cot  to  pieces  by 
Alexander  III.  who  recovers  the  western  isles. 

Tbe  commons  of  England  first  summoned  to  par- 
liament about  this  time. 

Tbe  Tartars  invade  China« 

Tbo  Hambui^  company  incorporated  in  Eng- 
land. 

Hie  obiiquity  of  the  ecliptic  observed  by  Coiah 
Nasirodni  to  be  23^  30'. 

Westminster  abbey  rebuilt,  and  consecrated  in 
the  presence  of  Henry  III. 

The  academy  of  Florence  founded. 

Tbe  empire  of  tbe  present  Austrian  family  be- 
gins in  Germany. 

Tbe  obliquity  of  tbe  -ecliptic  observed  by  Cheoo- 
king  in  China  to  be  23^  33'  39". 

Tbe  fiist  commercial  treaty  betwixt  England  and 
Flanders. 

King  Edward  renounced  his  right  to  Normandy. 

Tbe  mortmain  act  passed  in  England. 

LeweUyn,  prince  of  Wales,  defeated  and  killed 
by  Edwwd  I.  wbo  onhes  that  priiwipality  to 
Sngland. 

A  great  peeiilonee  in  Denmark. 

8000  French  mnrdered  at  tbe  Sicilian  ves^rs. 

Academy  M  k  Crusca  fouodad* 
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OG  Y. 

Edward  II.  bom  at  Caernarvon,  is  the  fint 
prince  of  Wales. 

Alexander  III.  king  of  Scotland,  dies,  and  that 
kingdom  is  disputed  by  twelve  candidates,  wbo 
submit  their  claims  to  the  arbitration  of  Ed- 
ward king  of  England  \  which  lays  tlie  foon* 
dation  of  a  long  and  desolating  war  between, 
both  nations. 

Tbe  university  of  Lisbon  founded. 

Ptolemais  taken  by  tftie  Turks.  End  of  the 
crusades. 

Tbere  is  a  regular  succession  of  English  parlia- 
ments from  this  year,  being  the  22d  of  Ed- 
ward I. 

Parliament  established  in  Paris. 

Tbe  present  Turkish  empire  begins  in  Bithynta 
under  Ottoman. 

Silver-hafted  knives,  spoons,  and  cups,  a  great 
luxury. 

Tallow-candles  so  great  a  loxnry,  that  splinters 
of  wood  were  osed  for  lights. 

Wine  sold  by  apothecaries  as  a  cordial. 

The  Scots  defeated  by  the  English  at  Falkirk, 

An  earthquake  in  Germany. 

Spectacles  invented  by  a  monk  of  Pisa. 

The  year  of  jubilee  instituted  by  Boniface  VIII. 

The  mariner's  compas  invented  or  improved,  by 
Giovia  of  Naple). 

Tbe  university  of  Avignon  founded. 

The  beginning  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 

Coal  first  osed  in  England. 

The  popes  removed  to  Avignon  in  France  for 
70  years. 

Lincoln's  Inn  society  established. 

The  knights  of  St  John  take  possession  of  the 
isle  of  Rhodes. 

The  battle  of  Bannockbum  between  Edward  IL 
and  iBobert  Bruce,  which  establishes  the  latter 
on  tbe  throne  of  Scotland. 

The  cardinals  set  fire  to  tbe  conclave  and  separate- 

A  vacancy  in  the  papal  chair  for  two  years. 

Germany  afflicted  with  famine  and  pestilence. 

Tbe  university  of  Dublin  founded. 

Gold  first  coined  in  Cbriitendomj  1344  ditto  in 
England. 

An  earthquake  in  England. 

A  great  eruption  of  Mount  ^tiia. 

The  first  treaty  of  commerce  betwixt  England 
and  Venice. 

Gunpowder  invented  by  a  m^k  of  Cologne. 

The  pope  accused  of  heresy. 

Two  Brabant  weavers  settled  at  York,  whicfa^ 
says  Edward  III.  may  prove  of  great  benefit 
to  us  and  our  subjects. 

Tbe  first  comet  whose  course  is  descrSied  with. 
an  astronomical  exactness. 

Europe  infested  by  locusts. 

Heralds  college  instituted  in  England. 

Copper  money  first  need  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  first  creation  to  titlea  by  patents  i»ed  by 
Edward  III. 

Edward  III.  had  fonr  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
gained  him  the  hatde  of  Creasy. 

The  battle  of  Durham,  in  whiob  David,  kbg  of 
Scots,  is  tflbM  prisosar. 
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X  J49  The  orc!er  of  tbe  Garter  instituted  id  Englftody 
hj  Edward  III.  altered  in  IS 57*  ^^  conaiats 
of  2^  knights. 

1552  The  Turks  first  enter  Europe. 

1353  ^^^^  ^"^  Africa  desolated  by  locusts. 

1354  The  naoney  iu  Scotland  till  now  the  aame  as  in 

England. 

1356  The  battle  of  PoictierSy  in  which  King  John  of 

France  and  bis  son   are  taken  prisoners  by 
Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

1357  Coals  first  brought  to  London. 

1358  Arms  of  England  and  France  first  quartered  by 

Edward  III.  ^ 

University  of  Cologne  founded. 
Tamerlane  began  to  reign  in  Persia. 
•1362  The   law  pleadings   in  England   changed  from 
French  to  English  in  favour  of  Edward  III. 
to  his  people. 
The  military  order  of  Janizaries  established  a- 
mong  the  Turks. 
1365  The  universities  of  Vienna  and  Genera  founded. 

1369  John  Wickllffe,  an  Englishman,  begins  to  call  in 

question  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome 
about  this  time,  whose  followers  are  called 
Lollards. 

1370  The  office  of  grand  visier  established. 
-1377  Inundation  of  the  sea  in  Flanders. 
1378  Greenland  discovered  by  a  Venetian. 
1301  Bills  of  exchange  first  used  in  England. 

1384  The  first  act  of  navigation  in  England;  no  goods 
to  be  exported  or  imported  by  Englishmen  in 
foreign  bottoms. 

1383  A  company  of  linen  wr avers  from  the  Nether- 
lands established  in  London. 
"Windsor  castle  built  by  Edward  III. 

1387  The  first  lord  high  admiral  of  England  insti- 
tuted. 

J  388  The  battle  of  Otterbum  between  Hotspur  and 
the  earl  of  Douglas. 
Bombs  invented  at  Venloo. 

1 39 1  Cards  invented  in  France  for  tbe  king^s  amuse- 
ment. 

J  399  Westminster  abbey  rebuilt  and  enlarged.— West- 
minster hall  ditto. 
Order  of  the  Bath  instituted  at  the  coronation 
of  Henry  IV.  renewed  in  17259  consisting  of 
84  knights. 

1402  Tamerlane  defeats  and  takes  prisoner  Bajazet 
the  Turkish  sultan. 

1405  The  Canary  islands  discovered  by  Batbencoort  a 
Norman. 

1410  Guildhall,  London,  built. 

Painting  in  oil-colOurs  invented    at  Bruges  by 
John  Van-eyck. 

141 X  Tbe  university  -of  St  Andrew^s  in  Scotland 
founded. 

141 2  Algebra  brought  from  Arabia  into  Europe. 

1415  The  battle  of  Agincourt  gained  over  the  French 
by  Henry  V.  of  England. 

1420  The  island  «f  Madeira  discovered  by  the  Portu* 

guese. 

1421  The  revenue  of  England  amounted  to  55,7541. 
1428  The  siege  of  Orleans,  the  ^rst  blow  to  tbe  Eng- 
lish power  in  France. 

143V  A  great  earthquake  at  LisbOB. 

3 


Z432  Great  inondations  in  Germany. 

1427  ,l^he  obliquity  of  tbe  ecliptic  observed  by  Ulog 

Beg  to  be  23*30'  if. 
Z440  Printing  invented  by  L.  Koster  at  Haerlem  in 

Holland  ^  brought  into  England  by  W.  Cax- 

ton,  a  mercer  of  London,  i47i« 
1446  The  Vatican  library  founded  at  Rome. 

The  sea  breaks  in  at  Dort  in  Holland  and  drowns 

100,000  people* 

1453  Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks,  which  ends 

the  eastern  empire,  1 1 23  years  from  its  dedi- 
cation by  Constantino  tbe  Great,  and  2206 
years  from  tbe  foundation  of  Rome. 

14 54  The  university  of  Glasgow  in  Scotland  founded. 
1457  Glass  first  manufactured  in  England* 

1460  Engraving  and  etching  on  copper  invented. 

The  obliquity  of  tbe  ecliptic  observed  by  Pur- 
bachins  and  Regiomontanus  to  be  23*  29'. 

1473  Tbe  study  of  the  Greek  language  introduced  in* 
to  France. 

J477  The  university  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland  founded. 

1479  Union  of  tbe  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Castile. 

1482  Tbe  coast  of  Guinea  discovered  by  tbe  Portu* 
guese. 
A  court  of  inquisition  erected  in  Seville. 

1485  Richard  IH.  king  of  England,  and  last  of  the 
Plantagenets,  is  defeated  and  killed  at  tbe 
battle  of  Boswortb,  by  Henry  (Tudor)  VII. 
which  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars  between 
tbe  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  afUr  a  con- 
test of  30  years,  and  the  loss  of  100,000  men, 

X487  Henry  establishes  fifty  yeomen  of  the  guards,  the 
first  standing  army. 

1489  Maps  and  sea  charts  first  brought  to  England  by 

Barth.  ColumbnSk 

1490  William  Groceyn  introduces  tbe  study  of  the 

Greek  language  into  England. 

Tbe  Moors,  hitherto  a  formidable  enemy  to  tbe 
native  Spaniards,  are  entirely  subdued  by  Fer« 
dinand,  and  become  subjects  to  that  prince  011 
certain  conditions,  which  are  ill  observed  by 
the  Spaniards,  whose  clergy  use  the  inqnisitioc 
in  all  its  tortures;  and  in  1609,  near  one  mil- 
lion of  the  Moors  were  driven  from  Spain  to 
the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  from  whence  they 
originally  came. 
1492  America  first  discovered  by  Columbus,  a  Ge- 
noese in  the  service  of  Spain. 

Tbe  Moors  expelled  from  Granada,  which  tiiey 
had  possessed  upwards  of  800  years. 

1495  The  venereal  disease  introduced  into  Europe. 

1496  The  Jf'ws  and  Moors  banished  out  of  Portugal. 

1497  The  Portuguese  first  sail  to  the  East  Indies  by 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
South  America  discovered  by  Americus  Vespu- 
sins,  from  whom  unjustly  it  has  its  name. 
1499  N(»rtli  America  discovered,  for  Henry  VU.  by 

Cabot,  a  Venetian. 
1 508  Maximilian  divides  the  empire  of  Germany  in- 
to six  circles,  and  adds  four  more  in  I-5X2* 
Brazil  discovered  by  the  Portuguese.     Florida 

discovered  by  John  Cabot  an  Englishman. 
Painting  in  chiaro-obscuro  discovered* 
A  great  plague  in  England. 
1505  Shillings  first  coined  in  Englaod. 

1507 


Cfai 


C  HRON 

ip7  TIm  itUad  of  Hkdftgitcar  &oovered  by  tiw  Bms 
togaete. 

1509  Gardening  introdueed  into  Engknd  firom  tbd 

Netherlandsy  from  whenoe  TegeUbkt  were  im* 
ported  hitherto. 

1510  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  observed  by  Weitit* 

nae  to  be  23^  a8'  30". 

1513  The   battle  of  Fbwdeiii  in  which  James  IV. 

king  of  Scotland  b  killed,  with  the  flowet  of 
his  nobility» 

1514  Caiinen  bullets  of  stone  still  in  nse. 

1515  The  first  Polyglot  Bible  printed  at  AJcala. 
The  kiogden  of  NaTmrre  anneKed  to  that  of 

Castile  by  Ferdinand. 

1516  Tlie  kin|dom  of  Algiers  seized  by  Barbarossa* 

1517  Martin  Luther  began  the  reformation. 
Egypt  is  oonqnered  by  the  Tnrks. 

The  kiagdom  of  the  Mamelukes  in  £gypt  over- 
thrown by  the  Turks.  % 

1518  Discovery  of  New  Spain,  and  the  Straits  of  Bia^ 

gellan. 
s  521  Henry  VIII.  for  his  writings  in  favour  of  popery, 

receives  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith 

from  his  Holiness. 
1522  Rhodes  taken  by  the  Turks, 

The  first  voyage  round  the  world  performed  by 

a  ship  of  Magrellan^s  squadron. 

1526  The  inquisition  established  in  Portugal. 
Lutheranism  established  in  Germany. 

1527  Borne  taken  and  plundered  by   tne  Imperial 

army. 

1528  Poperj  abolished  in  Sweden. 

1529  The  name  of  Protestant  takes  its  rise  from  the 

reformers  protesting  agrainst  the  church  of 
Borne,  at  the  diet  of  Spires  in  Germany. 

1530  Union  of  the  Protestants  at  Smallcalde,  Decem- 

ber 22. 
Secretary  of  State's  office  established  in  England* 

1531  A  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon. 

1532  The  Court  of  Session  instituted  in  Scotland. 

1533  Insurrection  of  the  Anabaptists  in  Westphalia. 

1 534  The  reformation  takes  place  in  England,  under 

Heniy  VIIL 
Barbarossa  seised  on  the  kingdom  of  Tunis. 

1535  The  reformation  introduced  into  Ireland. 
The  society  of  Jesuits  formed. 

1539  The  first  English  edition  of  the  Bible  authorised  \ 

the  present  translation  finished  in  t6li. 

About  this  time  cannon  began  to  be  used  in 
ships. 

Six  hundred  and  tbrty-five  religious  houses  sup- 
pressed in  England  and  Wales. 

1 540  The  variation  of  the  compass  discovered  by  Se« 

bastian  Cabot. 
The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  observed  by  Coper- 
nicus to  be  23**  28^  8^. 
Society  of  Jesuits  established,  September  27. 
1 543  Silk  stockings  first  worn  by  the  French  kiofr ; 
first  worn  in  England  by  Queen  Eliz.  1561  ^ 
the  steel  frame  for  weaving  invented  by  the 
Bev.  Mr  Lee,  of  St  John^s  College,  Cam* 


bridjje,  1589. 
Ins  firs( 


Pins  first  used  in  £ngland|  before  which  time 

the  ladies  used  skewers. 
Iron  cannon  and  mortars  made  in  England. 
Voi«  VI.  Part  I.  t 


O  L  O  C  !?• 

1544  Good  hHids  let  in  Snglaad  atone  eh  tUiag  per  aete. 

1545  The  famous  council  of  Trent  begins,  and  conti* 

nnes  18  years. 
1547  First  law  in  England  estabUsbing  the  inteiest  of 

Money  at  10  per  cent. 
X548  The  Befermatioii  gained  ground  in  Poland. 

1549  Lords  lieutenants  of  counties  iostituled  in  £ng« 

land. 

1550  Horse  guards  instituted  in  Eoglaad. 

The  bank  of  Veoioe  established  about  this  time. 
1552  Books  of  geography  and  astronomy  destroyed  in 
England,  as  being  infected  with  magic 
The  book  of  Common  Prayer  establiabed  in  Eng- 
land by  act  of  parliament. 

1554  The  kingdom  of  Astiaean  conquered  by  the 

Bossians. 

1555  The  Bussian  company  established  in  England. 
1558  Queen  Eli&abeth  begins  her  reign. 

X560  The  Beformataon  in  Scotland  completed  by  John 

Knox. 
X561  Livonia  ceded  to  Poland. 
1563  Knives  first  made  in  England. 
X565  Be  volt  of  the  Low  Countries. 
liialta  atUcked  by  the  Turks. 
1566  The  39  articles  of  the  church  of  England  edta* 

blisbed. 
Z568  Queen  BCary  imprisoned  in  England. 

Liberty  of  profiissiag  the  reftrmed  religion  grants 
ed  lo  the  Low  Countries. 
1569  Boyal  exchange  first  built. 
X57X  The  island  of  Cyprus  taken  by  the  Tories. 

They  are  defeated  at  Lepaoto. 
X572  The  great  massacre  of  notestants  at  Paris. 

A  new  star  in  Cassiopeia  observed  by  Cornelius 
Gemma.  It  appeared  in  November,  and  dis- 
appeared in  March. 
1576  The  pro£»ssion  of  the  Protestant  religion  aothori* 
sed  in  France.  This  toleration  followed  by  a 
civil  war.  ' 
X578  The  first  treaty  of  alliance  betwixt  England  and 

the  States  General,  January  7* 
1579  The  Dutch  shake  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  the 
republic  of  Holland  begins. 
English  East  India  company  incorporated— -esta- 
Wished  x6oo. 

■  ■         Turkey  company  incorporated. 
X580  Sir  Francis  Drake  returns  from  his  voyi^  round 
the  world,  being  the  first  English  circumnati* 
gator. 
Parochial  register  fint  appointed  in  England. 
The  kingdom  of  Portugal  seized  by  Philip  of 
Spain. 
1 58 1  Copper  first  used  in  France. 
X582  Pope  Gregory  introduces  the  New  6tyl«  in  Italy  j 

the  5th  of  October  being  counted  the  15th. 
X583  Tobacco  first  brought  from  Virginia  into  Eng- 
land. 
The  fitst  proposal  of  ssttling  a  colony  in  Ame* 
rica. 

1587  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is  beheaded  by  order  of 

Etitabeth,  after  18  years  imprisonment. 

1588  The  Spsmsh  Armada  destroyed  by  Drake  aad 

other  English  admismls. 
Henry  IV.  passes  the  edict  of  NanteS|  tolerating 
the  Protestants. 

Q  tiM 
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After      1588  Duelling    with    flmall    swords    introduced  into 
Gkrift.  England. 

J 589  Coaches  first  introduced  into  England;  hackney 

act  1693  ;  increased  to  1000  in  I770« 
1593  Band  of  pensioners  instituted  in  England. 

Telescopes  invented  hy  Jansen,  a  spectacle-maker 
in  Germany. 
159X  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  founded. 

1593  A  great  plague  in  London. 

1594  The  Jesuits  expelled  from  France. 
The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  observed  by  Byrgins 

to  be  23®  30'. 

1595  The  same  observed  by  Tycho  Brahe  to  be  23^ 
29'  25". 

1596  A  great  earthquake  at  Japan, 

1597  Watches  first  brought  into  England  from  Ger- 
many. 

1598  The  edict  of  Nantes  by  Heniy  IV.  of  France. 

1602  Decimal  arithmetic  invented  at  Bruges. 

1603  Queen  Elizabeth  (the  last  of  the  Tudors)  dies, 
and  nominates  James  VI.  of  Scotland  as  her 
successor }  which  unites  both  kingdoms  under 
the  name  of  Great  Britain. 

1605  The  Gunpowder  plot  discovered  at  Westminster ', 
being  a  project  to  blow  up  the  king  and  both 
bouses  of  parliament. 

z6o6  Oaths  of  allegiance  first  administered  in  Britain. 

1608  Colonies  sent  from  Britain  to  Virginia. 

1609  The  independency  of  the  United  States  acknow- 
ledged by  Spain. 

z6iO  Galileo,  of  Florence,  first  discovers  the  satellites 
about  the  planet  Jupiter,  by  the  telescope,  late- 
ly invented  in  Germany. 
Henry  IV.  is  murdered  at  Paris,  by  Ravaillac,  a 

priest. 
Thermometers  invented  by  Drebel,  a  Dutchman. 

161 1  Baronets   first  created  in  Britain  by  James  I. 
May  22. 
An  earthquake  in  Constantinople }  200,000  per- 
sons died  there  of  the  plague. 

16x2  The  north-west  passage  to  China  attempted  in 
vain  by  the  British. 

16x4  Napier  of  Marcheston,  in  Scotland,  invents  the 
logarithms. 
Sir  Hugh  Middleton   brings  the  New  river  to 
London  from  Ware. 

1616  The  first  permanent  settlement  in  Virginia. 

16x9  W.  Harvey,  an  Englishman,  confirms  the  doc- 
trine of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which 
had  been  first  broached  by  Servetus,  a  French 
physician,  in  1553. 

1620  The  broad  silk  manufacture  from  raw  silk,  in- 
troduced into  England. 

Barbadoes  discovered  by  Sir  William  Courteen. 

Navarre  united  to  France. 

Copper-money  first  introduced  in  England. 

1 62 1  New  England  planted  by  the  Puritans. 
The  two  parties  of  Whigs  and  Tories  formed  in 

Britain. 

1622  The  Palatinate  reduced  by  \he  Imperialists. 

1623  The  Knights  of  Nova  Scotia  instituted. 

1624  Massacre  of  the  English  at  Amboyna. 
X625  King  James  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  sod^ 

Charles  I. 
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1625  The  island  of  Barbadoes,  the  first  British  settle- 
ment in  the  West  Indies,  is  planted. 
X63X  The  transit  of  Mercury  over  the  sun^s  disk,  first 
observed  by  Gassendi. 
A  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 

1632  The  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  which  Gustavos  Adol- 

phus,  king  of  Sweden,  and  head  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  Germany,  is  killed. 

1633  Galileo  condemned  by  the  inquisition  at  Rome. 
Louisiana  discovered  by  the  French. 

X635  Province  of  ^faryland  planted  by  Lord  Balti- 
more. 
Begular  posts  established  firom  London  to  Soot* 
land,  Ireland,  &c. 

1636  A  transit  of  Mercury  over  the  snn^s  disk  obser* 
ved  by  Cassini. 

1639  ^  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun^s  disk,  first  obser* 

ved  by  Mr  Hoirox,  November  24.  O.  S.  2  h. 
15' P.M.  ^ 

1640  King  Charles  disobliges  his  Scottish  subjects  j  on 

which  their  army,  under  General  Lesley,  en- 
ters England,  and  takes  Newcastle,  being  en- 
couraged by  the  malecontents  in  England. 
The  massacre  in  Ireland,  when  40,000  English 

Protestants  were  killed. 
The  independency  of  Portugal  recovered  by  John 
duke  of  Braganza. 
1642  King  Charles  impeaches  five  refractory  membersi 

which  begins  the  civil  wars  in  England* 
2643  S^cise  on  beer,  ale,  &c.  first  imposed  by  parlia- 
ment. 
Barometers  invented  by  Torricelli. 
X648  A  new  star  observed  in  the  tail  of  the  Whale  by 

Fabricius. 
1649  Charles  I.  beheaded  by  Cromwell  at  Whitehall, 
January  30.  aged  49. 
Pendulums  first  applied  to  clocks  by  Huygens. 
165X  The  sect  called  QuoArerr  appeared  in  England* 

1652  The  Dutch  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

established. 

1653  Cromwell  assumes  the  protectorships 

The  air-pomp  is  invented  by  Otto  Guericke  of 

Magdeburg. 
16 S 5  The  English  under  Admiral  Penn,  take  Jamaica 

from  the  Spaniards. 
One  of  Satum*s  satellites  observed  by  Hoy  gens. 
1658  Cromwell  dies,  and  is  succeeded  in  the  protector^ 

ship  by  his  son  Richard. 
1660  King  Charles  IL  is  restored  by  Monk,  con>> 

mander  of  the  army,  after  an  exile  of  twelve 

years  in  France  and  Holland. 
The  people  of  Denmark,  being  oppressed  by  the 

nobles,  surrendered  their  privileges  to  Frederic 

III.  who  becomes  absolute. 
x66i  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  observed  by  Heve- 

lius  to  be  23®  29'  7". 

1662  The    royal   society   established  at  London   by 

Charles  II. 

1663  Carolina  planted:    1728,  divided  into  two  se* 

parate  governments. 
Prussia  declared  independent  of  Poland. 

1664  The  New  Netherlands  in  North  America  con- 

qoered  from  the  Swedes  and  Dutch  by  the 
English* 

1665 


Chri 
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166$  The   plague  ngei   in   LoadoD,  and  carries  off 
68,000  persons. 
The  iDAgtc  lantern  invented  by  Kircher. 

1666  The  great  fire  of  London  began  Sept.  2.  and 

continaed  three  days,  in  which  were  destroyed 
13,000  houses  and  400  streets. 
'Tea  first  used  in  England. 

1667  The  peace  of  Breda»  which -confirms  to  the  Eng* 

lish  the  New  Netherlands,  now  known  by  the 
names  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey. 
4668  .  ditto,  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

8t  James's  Park  planted  .and  made  a  thorough* 
fare  for  public  use  by  Charles  IL 

1669  The  island  of  Candia  taken  by  the  Turks. 

1670  The   English  Hudson's  Bay  company  incorpo- 
'    rated. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  observed  by  Men* 
goli  to  be  23<'  28'  24''. 
1672  Louis  XIV.  overruns  great  part  of  Holland, 
when  the  Dutch  open  their  sluices,  being  de- 
termined to  drown  their  country,  and  retire  to 
their  settlements  in  the  East  Indies. 

African  company  established. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  observed  by  Richer ' 
to  be  23®  28'  54^ 

1677  The  micrometer  invented  by  Kircher. 

1678  The  peace  of  Nimeguen. 
The  habeas  corpus  act  passed. 

A  strange  darkness  at  noonday,  Jan.  12  • 
1680  A  great  comet  appeared,  and  from  its  nearness 
to  our  earth  alarmed  the  inhabitants.     It  con- 
tinued visible  from  Nov.  3.  to  March  9. 
William  Peno,  a  Quaker,  receives  a  charter  for 
planting  Pennsylvania. 
1683  India  stock  sold  from  360  to  500  per  cent. 
1685  Charles  II.  dies,  aged  ^^^  and  is  succeeded  by 
his  brother  James  II. 
The  duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  son  to  Charles 
II.  raises  a  rebellion,  but  is  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Sedgmore,  and  beheaded. 
The  edict  of  Nantes  is  revoked  by  Louis  XIV* 
and  the  Protestants  are  greatly  distressed. 
s686  The  Newtonian  philosophy  published. 

1687  The  palace  of  Versailles,  near  Paris,  finished  by 

Lonis  XIV. 

1688  The  revolution  in  Great  Britain  begins  Nov.  5. 

King  Jame%.  a3)dicates,  and  retires  to  France, 
December  23JI 
King  William  and  Qneen  Mary,  daughter  and 
•on-in-law  to  James,  are  proclaimed  Februa- 

Tj  13. 

Viscount  Dundee  stands  out  for  James  in  Scotland, 
hut  is  killed  by  General  Mackay  at  the  battle 
of  Killycrankte }  upon  which  the  Highlanders, 
wearied  with  repeated  misfortunes,  disperse. 

Smyrna  destroyed  by  an  earthquake* 

1689  The  land-tax  passed  in  England. 
The  toleration  act  passed  in  ditto. 

William  Fuller,   who   pretended  to  prove    the 

prince  of  Wales  spurious,  was  voted  by   the. 

commons   to  be  a  notorious  cheat,  Inipostor, 

and  false  accuser. 
'Several  *bishop8  are  deprived  for  not  taking  the 

(Mths  to  William* 
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1689  Episcopaoy  abolished  in  Scotland* 

1690  The  battle  of  the   Boyne  gained   by   William 

against  James,  in  Ireland* 

1691  The  i^ar  in  Ireland  ^nisbed  by  the  surrender  of 

Limeric  to  William* 
The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  observed  by  Flam- . 
stead  to  be  23®  28'  32". 

1692  The  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  commanded  by 

Admiral  Russel,  defeat  the  French  fleet  off  La 
Hogue. 

The  massacre  of  Glencoe  in  Scotland,  Jan.  31* 
O.S. 

Earthquakes  in  England  and  Jamaica,  Septem- 
ber 8* 

Hanover  made  an  electorate  of  the  empire. 

1693  Bayonets  at  the  end  of  loaded  muskets  first  used 

by  the  French  against  the  'Confederates  in  the 

battle  of  Turin* 
Bank  of  England  established  by  King  William* 
The  ^rst  public  lottery  was  drawn  this  year. 

1694  Queen  Mary  dies  at  the  age  of  33,  and  William 

reigns  alone* 
Stamp-duties  instituted  in  England* 
1697  The  peace  of  Ryswick* 

1699  The  Scots  settled  a  colony  at  the  kthmos  of  Da- 

rien  in  America,  and  called  it  Caledonia. 

1700  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  begins  his  reign* 

1701  King  James  II.  dies  at  St  Germains,  in  the  68th 

year  of  his  age* 

Prussia  erected  into  a  kingdom* 

Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  fo- 
reign parts  established, 
Z702  King  William  dies,  aged  50,  and  is  succeeded  by 
Queen  Anne,  daughter  to  James  II*  who,  with 
the  emperor  and  states  geoeral,  renews  the 
war  agrainst  France  and  Spain* 

The  French  sent  colonies  to  the  Miseissippl. 

1703  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  observed  by  Bian- 

chini  to  be  23^  28'  2f. 

1704  Gibraltar  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  Admiral 

Ilooke. 

The  battle  of  Blenheim  won  by  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  and  allies  against  the  French* 

The  Court  of  Exchequer  instituted  in  England. 
J  706  The  treaty  of  union  betwixt  England  and  Scot- 
land, signed  July  22. 

The  battle  of  Ramillies  won  by  Marlborough 
and  the  allies. 

1707  The  first  British  parliament. 
The  allies  defeated  at  AJmanza. 

1708  Minorca  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  General 

Stanhope* 
Tlie  battle  of  Oudenarde  won  by  Marlborough 
and  the  allies* 

1709  Peter  the  Great,  czar  of  Mo3covy,  defeats  Charles 

XII.  at  Poltowa,  who  flies  to  Turkey. 
The  battle  of  Malplaquet  won  by  Marlborough 

and  the  allies* 
17x0  Queen  Anne  changes  the    Whig  ministry    for 

others  more  favourable  to  the  interest  of  her 

brother  the  late  pretender 
The  cathedral  church  of  St  Paul,  London,  rebuilt 

by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  37  years,  at  one 

million  expence,  'by  a  duty  on  coals* 
The  English  South  sea  company  began. 
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17 1 2  Dake  of  HamtHoA  and  Lord  Mohan  kiHed  in  a 

duel  in  Hyde-park, 

1 713  Tbo  peaco  of  Utrecht,  wberoli3F  Newfbandland, 

Nova  ScoCiaTy  New  Britain,  and  Hadaoa^a  bay 
in  North  Americoy  were  yielded  to  Great  Bri- 
taia ;  Gibraltar  aad  Miaorca  ia  £orope  were 
also  confirmed  to  the  said  crown  by  this  treaty. 

1714  Qoeea  Anae  dies  al  the  age  of  5O1  and  is  apc- 

ceeded  by  George  J. 
Interest  reduced  to  five  per  cent. 
17  X  J  Louis  XIV.  dies,  aad  is  socoeeded  by  his  great* 
grandson  Louis  XV« 
The  rebellion  ia  Scotfaiid  begins  in  September, 
under  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  fayoor  of  the  pre- 
tender.    The   action   of  SbcriflSmotr,  and  the 
surrendier  of  Preston,  both  in  November,  when 
the  rebels  dispevse. 
The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  observed  by  Loo* 
ville  to  be  7if  a8'  24". 
2716  The  Pretender  married  the  priaeess  of  Sobieska, 
mad^M^ter  of  Joho  Sobieskr,  late  king  of 
Poland. 
An  act  passrdr  &r  septennial  parliaaraatB. 
171 8  Sardinia  erected  inte  a  kingdom,  aiad  givea  te 

the  duke  of  Savoy. 
17x9  The  Mississippi  scheme  at  ita  heigdt  in  France. 
Loo»h*s     sHk»thffowing      machine,      eontatning 
26,586   wheels,  erected  at  Derby:  takea  up 
one-eighth  of  a  mile ;  one  water-wheel  moves 
the  rest^  and  in  twenty-fear  honre  it  works 
318,504,960  yards  of  OBganzine  silk  thread. 
2720  The  South-sea  scheme  in  Enghrnd  begun  April 
7*  waa  at  its  height  at  the  end  of  Jane,  and 
qnite  sunk  about  September  29. 
A  goeat  earthquake  in  China. 
1724  An  earthquake  in  Denmark. 
2727  King  George  dies,  i»  the  68th  year  of  hia  age  ; 
aod.  is  sneceedBd  by  hts  only  son,  George  II* 
Inoculation  first  tried  on  criminals  with  success. 
Bussia,  iorflMrly  a  dobtdom,  is  now  established  as 

an  empire. 
The  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars  discovered  and 
accoanted  for  by^  Dr  Bradley. 
273^  Koali  Khan  nsvrps  the  Persian  throne,  conquers 
the  Mogul  empire,  and  retnms  with  two  hoiN 
dred  and  thirty  one  millions  sterling. 
Sieveral  publk>eptril«d  gentlemen  begin  the  set- 
tlement of  Georgia  in  Norfh  Amcrteak 
2733  The  Jesuits  spelled  from*  Paraguay.   ^ 
2736  Captain  Poetaoua  having  ordered  m  soldiers  to 
fif«  open  the  populwee  at  the  execvtion  oTa 
smuggler,   is  himself  hanged*  by  the  mob  at 
Edinborghk 
A  transit  of  Mercury  observed  by  Cassini* 
'  ^73^  A  dreadful  hurricane  9t  the  mouth  of  the  Gao^ 
ges,  October  lOv 
173A  Westminster  beidjepe^  oonsisting^  of  2:5  arefaes,  be* 
gun^    finished   in    1750  at   the  expence   of 
389^000!.  deft«yed  by  parliament. 
The  order  of  St  Jannanua  establfshed  at  Naples. 
2739  Lettera.of  marque  issiied  o«t  in  Britain  against 
Spain,  July  22.  and  war  declared,  Oct.  23. 
Xh»  empire  of  iadestan  mined  by  Koali  Khan. 
An  iateaso  firoet  in^Britain^ 
X743  The  battle  of  Deiiiageo  we»  by  the  English  and 
allies  in  favonr  of  lb#'^ue(ui  of  Hungary.  . 


2  744  A  dreadful  plague  in  Sicily. 

2744  War  declared  against  France.— -Cooimodore'' An* 

son  returns  from  his  voyage  round  the  world, 

2745  The  allies  lose  the  battle  of  Fonteney. 

The  rebellion  breaks  out  in  Scotland,  and  the 
Preteuder*s  army  defeated  by  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  at  CuUoden,  April  16.  2746* 

2746  British  Linen  Company  erected. 
Lima  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

2747  Kouli  Khan  murdered. 

2748  The  peace  of  Aix-la-ChapeI!e,  by  which  a  resti- 

tution of  all  places  taken  during  the  war  waa 
to  be  made  on  all  sides. 

2749  The   interest  on   the   British  funds  reduced  to 

three  per  cent. 
British  herring-fishery  incorporated. 
The  colony  of  Nova  Scotia  founded. 
1750  £arlh<fuake  in  England. 

2752  Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  father  to  hit  present 
majesty,  died. 
Antiquarian  Society  at  London  incerporated. 

2752  The  new  stile  introduced  into  Great  Britain  ) 

the  3d  of  September  being  counted  the  14th. 

2753  The  British  Mnsenm  erected  at  Montague-house. 
Society  of  arts,   manufactures,  and   commerce, 

instituted  in  London. 

2754  A  dreadful  eruption  of  Monnt  ^tna. 

A  great  earthquake  at  Constantinople,  Cairo, 

&c.  Sept.  2. 
'755  Qiiito    in    Pent  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 

April  28. 
Lisbon  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  Nov.  2. 

2756  246  Englishmen  are  confined  in  tlie  Black  Hole 

at  Calcutta  in  the  East  Indies  by  order  of  the 

Nabob,  and  223  found  dead  next  morning. 
Marine  soeie^  established  at  London. 
The  king  of  Prussia  commenced  hostilities  in  the 

tnonth  of  August  in  Saxony.  Defeats  the  An- 

strians  at  Lo. 

2757  Damien  attempted  to  assassinate  the  French  king. 
The  king  of  Prussia  invades  Bohemia.     Defeats 

the  Austrians  at  Reicfaenberg,  April  2X.  and 
at  Prague,  May  6.  Repulsed  by  Count  Daun 
at  Kolin,  June  28. 

The  allies  defeated  by  the  French  at  HasteiN 
beck,  July  26. 

Convention  of  Closter- Seven,  Sept  8. 

The  king  of  Prussia  defeats  the  French  and  Au- 
strians at  Rosbacb,  Nov.  5.  The  Prussians  de- 
feated dear  Breslaw,  Nov  22.  The  Austrians 
defeated  at  Lissa^  Dec.  5. 
2758  Senegal  uken  by  the  British,  May  x.  They 
take  Lonisbonrg,  July  27. 

The  king  of  Prussia- defeats  the  Russians  at  Zorn- 
dorf,  Aug.  25.  Is  defeated  by  Count  Daun 
at  HVwh-kjrcben,  Oct.  14. 

Goree  taken  by  Commodore  Keppel,  Dec  29* 

Attempt  to  assassinate   the  king  of  Portugaf, 
Dec.  3^ 
1759  General  Wolfe  is  killed  in  the  battle  of  Quebec, 
which  is  gained  by  the  British. 

The  French  defeated  by  Prince  Ferdinand  at 
BeTgen,  April  23. 

Gimdsrionpe  takev  by  the  British,  May^  2. 

King  of  Prussia  defeated  by  the  Russians  at  Co- 
nendorf,  Aug.  22* 
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Afttf     <759  ^<^  Frencli  fleet  defeated  by  Admiral  Hawkei 
Ckmt.  Nov,  20. 

Balbec  and  Tripoli  destroyed  by  an  eartbqnakei 

Dec.  5. 
S760  King  George  IL  dies,  Oct.  25.  in  the  77tb  year 
^     of  bis  age,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  late  ma* 

jesty,  whoy  on  the  aid  September  17619  mar- 
ried the  princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburgh 

Strelitz. 
Btackfriars  bridge,  consisting  of  9  arches,  begun ; 

finished  1770,  at  the  expence  of  152,8401.  to 

be  discharged  by  a  toll. 
1 761  A  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun,  June  6. 
Earthquakes  in  Syria,  Oct.  13. 
The  king  of  Prussia  defeats  the  Austrians   at 

Torgau,  Nov.  3. 
Pondicherry  taken  by  Col.  Coote,  Jan.  15. 
Belleisle  surrenderee!  to  the  British,  Feb.  4. 
J  762  War  declared  against  8pain. 

Peter  III.  emperor  of  Russia,  is  deposed,  impri* 

aoned,  and  murdered. 
American   philosophical  society  established   in 

Philadelphia. 
George  Augnstns  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  born 

August  12. 
Hartinico  surrendered  to  the  British,  Feb.  4. 
Havannah  surrendered  ta  ditto,  Aug.  1 2. 
Maniffa  taken  by  ditto,  Oct.  6. 

1763  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain*,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,,  con- 
cluded at  Paris,  February  lotb }  which  con- 
firms to  Great  Britain  the  extensrve  province 
of  Canada,  East  and  West  Florida,  and  part  of 
Itouislana,  in  North  America ;  also  the  islands 
of  Grenada,  St  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Toba- 
go, in  the  West  Indies. 

The  Jesnits  expelled  from  France. 

1764  The  parliament  granted  io,oool.  to  Mr  Har- 
rison for  his  discovery  of  the  longitude  by  bis 
time-piece. 

Famine  and  pestilence  in  Italy. 
An  earthquake  at  Liisbon. 

1765  His  majesty's  royal  charter  passed  for  incorpo- 
rating the  society  of  artists. 

An  act  passed  annexing  the  sovereignty  of  the 
isTand'  of  Man  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

1766  April  21st,  a  spot  or  macula  of  the  son,  more 
than  thrice  the  b^ness  of  our  earth,  passed  the 
tun's  centre. 

The  American  stamp-act  repealed,  Marab  18. 
A  great  earthqaake  at  Constantinople. 
The  Jeaoits  expented  from  Bohemia  and  Den- 
mark. 
tj&l  The  Jesnits  expelled  hvm  Spain,  Venter,   and 
Genoa,  April  2d. 
Martinico  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
The  Protestants  tolerated  in  Poland,  Nov.  2d. 
17CS  Aca^my  of  painting  established  in  London. 

The  Turks  imprison  the  Russian  ambassador,  and 

dedare  war  against  tliat  empiR. 
The  Jesuits  expelled  from  Naples,.  Bblta,  and 
xniniia. 
^T^AMli  fled  fVom  Corsica,  June  13.    The  island 
Hiea  redttcev  by  toe  French*  ^ 
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X  770  An  earthquake  at  St  Domtngo. 

1 77 1  Dr  Solaader  and  Mr  Banks,  in  his  majesty *s  ship 

the  Endeavour,  Lieut.  Cook,  return  from  a 
voyage  round  the  world,  having  made  several 
important  discoveries  in  the  Sootb  Seas. 
An  emigration  of  500,000  Tourgonths  from  the. 
coasts  of  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  frontiei-s  of 
China. 

1772  The  king  of  Sweden  changes  the   constitution 

from  aristocracy  to  a  limited  monarchy. 

The  Pretender  marries  a  princess  of  Germany, 
grand-daugbter  of  Thomas  late  earl  of  Ayles- 
bury. 

The  emperor  of  Germany,  empress  of  Russia,  and 
the  king  of  Prussia,  strip  the  kins  of  Poland 
of  a  great  part  of  his  dominions,  wnich  they  di- 
vide among  themselves,  in  violation  of  the  most 
solemn  treaties. 

1773  Captain  Phipps  is  sent  to  explore  the  North  pole; 

hot  having  made  81  degrees,  is  in  danger  of 

-  being  locked  np  by  the  rce,  and  his  attempt 
to  discover  a  passage  in  that  quarter  proves 
fruitless. 

The  English  East  India  company  having,  by 
conquest  or  treaty,  acquired  the  extensive  pro- 
vinces of  Bengal,  Orixa,  and  Bahar,  contain- 
ing 15  millions  of  inhabitants,  great  irregula- 
rities are  committed  by  their  servants  abroad  ; 
upon  which  ffovernment  interferes,  and  sends 
out  judges,  &c.  for  the  better  administration 
of  justice. 

The  war  betweea  the  Russians  and  the  luVks 
proves  dbgracefol  to  the  latter,  who  lose  the 
islands  in  the  Archipelago,  and  by  sea  are 
everywhere  onsnccessfol. 

The  society  of  Jesnits  suppressed  by  the  pope's 
bull,  Aug.  25. 
X774Peflce  is  proclaimed  between  the  Bossians  and 
the  Turks. 

The  British  parliament  having  passed  an  act  lay- 
ing a  duty  of  3d.  per  pound  upon  all  teas  im- 
ported into  America,  the  ci^onists,  consider- 
ing this  as  a  grievance,  deny  the  right  of  the 
British  parliament  to  tax  then. 

The  American  coloniea  send  depoties  to  Phila- 
delphia, who  assume  the  titie  of  2%e  Cungress 
tf  the  Thirteen  Untied  PrwriiKes^  and  all  the 
powers  of  government. 

1775  The    American    war   commences.     Action   at 

Bunker's  Hill,  June  7. 
The  Spaniards  land  near  Algiers,  and  are  de- 
feated, July  8. 

1776  The  congress  declare  the  United  States  of  A- 

merica  independent  of  the  crown  and  parlia- 
ment of  &eat  Britain. 
The  Americans   receive  a  dreadful   defeat  at 
Long  Island,  Aug.  27. 

1777  Philadelphia  taken*  by  the  British,  Oct.  3. 
General  Burgoyne  with- bis  army  surrenders  to 

the  Americans. 
177S  A  most  extraordinary  eruptSoft-ef  VesaviuS|  Au- 
gust o.* 
The  siege  of  Gibraltar  begun  by  the  Spaniards, 

July  8. 

1780 
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1780  Jan.  I4tby  6h*  A.  M.  the  thermometer  suspend* 

ed  in  the  open  air  at  Glasgow,  Mood  at  46^ 

below  o. 
The  Spanish  -fleet  defeated  by  Admiral  Bodney, 

Jan.  i6tb. 
Cbarlestown  surrendered  to  the  BritishyMav  x  2th. 
A  dreadful  insnrrection  in  London,  .and  nots  in 

many  other  places  of  the  kingdom* 
A  great  number  of  British  ships  taken  by  the 

combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain. 
Lord  Cornwailis  defeats  the  Americans  at  Cam- 
den. 
A  dreadful  hurricane  in  the  Leeward  islands, 

Oct.  9. 
An  extraordinary  storm  of  wind  in  England. 
War  declared  against  the  Dutch,  Dec.  ao. 

1 781  A  terrible  engagement  between  the  Dutch  and 

British  fleets  near  the  Dogger  bank,  August 
5th. 
Lord  Cornwallis  with  his  army  surrenders  to  the 
united   forces  of  France  and  America,  Oct. 
1 8th. 

1782  Minorca  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards,  February 

4th. 
The  French  fleet  under  De  Grasse  defeated  and 

almost  destroyed  by  Admiral  Bodney,  April 

I2tb. 
The  Spanish  floating  batteries  before  Gibraltar 

entirely  destroyed,  Sept.  12. 

1783  Preliminaries  of  a  general  peace  signed.    Ame- 

rica declared  independent,  Jan.  20th. 

A  dreadful  earthquake,  attended  with  many 
extraordinary  eircumstances,  in  Italy  and  Si- 
city. 

Tlie  sun  obscured  by  a  kind  of  fog  during  the 
whole  summer. 

A  volcanic  eruption  in  Iceland  surpassing  any 
thing  recorded  ii^  history.  The  lava  spouted 
up  in  three  places  to  a  great  height  in  the  air, 
and  continued  flowing  for  two  months ;  during 
which  time  it  covered  a  tract  of  ground  to  a 
great  extent,  and  in  some  places  more  than 
100  feet  deep. 

A  large  meteor  appears  to  the  northward  of 
Shetland,  and  takes  its  direction  southward, 
with  a  velocity  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
earth  in  its  annual  course  round  the  sun.  Its 
track  observed  for  more  than  1000  miles. 

Algiers  bombarded  by  the  Spaniards. 

A  great  tumult  at  Philadelphia  between  the  in- 
'  habitants  and  French  soldiery. 

An  extraordinary  aurora  borealis  seen  at  London. 

Bednore  taken  by  the  English. 

Magazine  at  Bencoolen  blown  up. 

Bottles  made  of  the  lava  of  volcanoes. 

Byrne,  the  Irish  giant,  eight  feet  four  inches, 
dies  by  intemperance. 

Famine  in  the  Carnatic. 

Charles  Gustavus  prince  of  Sweden  dies. 

A  father  kills  three  of  his  children  with  the 
thigh  bone  of  a  horse,  after  hearing  a  sennoQ 
on  the  happiness  of  those  who  die  young* 

Sir  Eyre  Coote  defeats  Hyder  Ally. 

Cremnitz  in  Hungary  destroyed  by  lightning. 

Dartmouth  East  Indiaman  lost. 


17 83  Definitive  treaties  between  Britain  and  France,      /^f^„ 

Spain  and  America,  concluded.  «       Chrwu 

The  East  India  house  rubbed.  j  - 

Thanks  to  General  Elliot  voted  by  the  house  of 
commons. 

Embargo  on  salt  in  Ireland  taken  oflf. 

A  forest  in  Poland  suddenly  disappears. 

Island  of  Formosa  destroyed  bv  an  earthquake. 

Gold  and  silver  lace  prohibited  in  Denmark. 

A  conspiracy  against  the  Grand  Siguier  disco- 
vered. 

Grosvenor  Indiaman  lost. 

Mangalore  surrenders  to  the  British. 

Five  meteors  or  fire-balls  seen  at  diflerent  places 
in  England. 

Serious  mutinies  at  Portsmouth,  Jersey,  Guern- 
sey, Dublin,  &c. 

A  plague  breaks  out  at  Constantinople. 

Powder  mills  at  Ewell  blown  up. 

A  man  in  Moscow  has  84  children  alive  out  of 
87  by  three  wives. 

Queen  Charlotte  delivered  of  a  princess. 

1784  General    Cornwallis    made    constable    of    the 

Tower. 

Sluices  at  Lillo  opened  by  the  Dutch. 

Great  earthquakes  in  Iceland,  Grenoble,  &c. 

Fort  Frederic  at  Grenada  blown  np. 

Commodore  Lindsay  visited  by  the  king  and 
queen  of  Naples. 

Pennsylvania  in  extreme  distress. 

A  general  thanksgiving  for  peace  with  Ame- 
rica, &c. 

Allan  Bamsay,  Esq.  son  of  the  celebrated  poet 
of  the  same  name,  dies  at  Dover. 

6t  Augustine  in  Florida  declared  a  free  port. 

A  gang  of  desperate  robbers  apprehended  at 
Glasgow. 

A  volcano  discovered  in  the  moon. 

1785  Melancholy  fate  of  two  aeronauts. 

A  singular  calamity  at  Barbadoes,  by  the  sink- 
ing of  the  surface  in  different  places. 

A  new  comet  discovered. 

The  queen  of  France  is  delivered  of  a  son. 

A  remarkable  accident  happens  at  the  court  of 
king^s  bench. 

A  dreadful  inundation  happens  at  Vienna  ia 
Germany. 

1786  The  Halsewell  East  Indiaman  struck  on  the 

rocks  of  Purbeck,  and  about  200  of  the  crew 
perished,  Jan.  6th. 

JoinerS  works  performed  by  a  blind  man  in  such 
a  masterly  manner  as  to  astonish  the  ablest 
judges,  at  Hermanstadt  in  Transilvania* 

The  king  of  Prussia  makes  a  handsome  provisioQ 
during  life  for  the  widow  and  children  of  Co- 
lonel Vantroscke,  a  deserving  officer.     April. 

The  west  tower  of  Hereford  church,  125  feet 
high,  built  in  the  12th  century,  fell  down  oa 
the  evening  of  17th  April,  but  none  of  the 
people  then  in  the  church*yard  received  any 
injury. 

M.  Blanchard  ascends  in  a  balloon  96  miles  ia 
as  many  minutes.  Writes  a  letter  in  the  air, 
dated  April  1 8th,  to  the  editors  of  the  Paris 
Journal. 

1786 
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Af^or     1786  To  the  nomber  of  6398  hojn  and  girls  clothed, 
duiit  educated,  and  supported  by  volontary  contri- 

•  bdtionSy  assemble  under  the  dome  of  St  PauPs 
cathedral. 
A  small  prayer-book  composed  by  Queen  Eli* 
zabetby  and  in  her  own  ^and*  writing,  sold  in 
London  for  100  guineas,  June  7th. 
The  prince  of  Wales  orders  his  whole  stod  to  be 
disposed  of  by  auction,  to  enable  him  to  liqui- 
date his  debts. 

1787  The  king  of  Prussia  establishes  a  court  of  ho- 
nour for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  duelling. 

A  meeting  of  notables  convened  bv  the  king 
of  France  for  reforming  abuses  relating  to  the 
subject  of  finance,  January  loth. 

Two  ships  sailed  from  Gravesend  with  black 
people  on  board,  for  a  new  settlement  at  Sier- 
ra Leone,  January  pth. 

The  king  of  Poland  has  an  interview  with  her 
Lnperial  majesty  at  Kiow,  March  7th. 

Nine  ships  sailed  for  Botany  Bay  from  Spithead 
with  convicts,  list. 

A  motion  in  parliament  for  repealing  the  test 
and  corporation  acts,  28. 

M.  de  Calonne  is  dismissed  from  office,  April  loth. 

Mr  Hastings  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  house 
of  lords,  May  xoth. 

■         .....^  petitions  to  be  admitted  to  bail,  22d. 

The  sum  of  i6i,oool.  voted  for  the  liquidation 
of  the  prince  of  Wales^s  debts,  24th. 

The  Hartwell  East  Indiaman  loot  oflF  the  island 
of  Bona  Vista,  24th. 

Two  satellites  belonging  to  Georgioro  Sidus  dis- 
covered by  Dr  Herschel,  June  7th. 

The  Russian  ambassador  at  Constantinople  im- 
prisoned, August  1 6th. 

The  Prussian  troops  under  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick take  possession  of  Utrecht,  Sept.  X7th. 

Twenty-three  sail  of  the  line  put  into  commis- 
sion, and  seventeen  new  admirals  appointed, 
Sept.  24th. 

The  Prussians  gain  possession  of  Amsterdami 
October  nth. 

A  most  remarkable  aurora  boreal  is  appears,  t3th. 

Lord  George  Gordon  apprehended  and  com- 
mitted to  Newgate,  December  7ch. 

1 788  Died  at  Bryngwyn  in  Radnorshire  six  persons 
during  the  month  of  January,  whose  united 
ages  made  up  644  years. 

A  new  copper  coinage  of  halfpence  begins  to 
circulate  in  Britain,  July  19th. 

William  Brodie  and  George  Smith  tried  for  break- 
ing into  the  General  excise  office  for  Scotland, 
and  sentenced  to  be  executed,  September  ist. 

A  dreadful  hurricane  at  Martinico  laid  many  pa- 
rishes waste,  and  deprived  multitudes  of  their 
existence,  August  X4th. 
The  king  of  France  abolished  the  torture,  and 
ordained  that  every  accused  person  shall  have 
coonsel  immediately  assigned  him,  October 
18th.  lie  ordered  also,  that  a  majority  of  one 
may  acquit  the  accused,  while  three  are  re- 
qoirrd  to  condemn. 

An  iron  barge  built  by  John  Wilkison,  Esq. 
at  Wilby  wharf  Shreivsfaory,  was  launched, 
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drawing  only  eight  inches  water,  and  moving 
very  easily  on  that  element,  Novemb^  7th. 

His  Britannic  majesty  is  seized  with  a  severe  in- 
disposition, October  17th. 

A  new  comet  in  the  constellation  of  Ursa  Ma- 
jor, discovered  by  M.  Messier  astronomer  at 
Paris,  November  26th. 

1789  Coins  bearing  date  1057  were   found    beneath 

the  foundation  of  the  old  market-house  at  Farn- 
ham. 

Another  satellite  discovered  by  Dr  Herschel  be- 
longing to  Saturn. 

Earthquake  at  Comrie,  November  3d. 

Foundation  stone  of  that  magnificent  stmctor^ 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  laid  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Francis  Lord  Napier,  grand  mas- 
ter-mason of  Scotland,  November  i6tfa. 

Phipps  (father  and  son)  hanged  for  forgery, 
September  jth. 

Revolution  of  France  is  begun  and  gradually 
advanced. 

General  Washington  makes  a  splendid  entrance 
into  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  a  sump» 
tuous  entertainment  is  provided  for  him  by 
the  joyful  citizens,  April  22d. 

An  excellent  and  cheap  dye  invented  in  Germany. 

Dr  Withers  sentenced  to  1 2  months  imprison* 
ment,  to  pay  a  fine  of  50].  and  to  find  seco- 
rity  for  five  years,  himself  in  500I.  and  two 
others  in  2501.  each  for  defaming  the  charac- 
ter of  Mrs  Fitzherbert,  November  2isL 

The  sum  of  26 il.  3s.  voted  to  Brook  Watson, 
Esq.  to  defray  the  expences  of  a  new  invent* 
ed  method  of  cultivating  hemp,  December 
I4tb. 

1790  Exile  of  the  duke  de  Orleans. 
Bed  of  justice  instituted  in  France. 
Calamitous  state  of  affairs  in  that  country^ 

The  archbishop  of  Toulouse  dismissed  from  of- 
fice. 

A  convention  signed  at  the  Escurial  between  his 
Britannic  majesty  and  the  king  of  Spain,  Oc- 
tober 28th. 

A  memorial  of  the  court  of  Spain  delivered  to 
Mr  Fitzlierbert,  June  13th. 

M.  Montmorin*s  letter  to  the  national  assembly 
of  France. 

Lonb  XVI.  delivers  a  speech  to  tho  national 
assembly. 

A  blackbird^s  nest  with  four  eggs  found  Decem- 
ber 25th,  near  Nuneham  in  Oxfordshire. 

1 791  Serious  riots  at  Paris. - 

The  Tiers  Etat  constitute  themselves  a  national 

assembly. 
Paris  is  surrounded  by  the  military  at  the  desire 

of  the  king. 
Prisons  set  open  by  the  mob,  and  a  great  famine 

in  Paris,  whether  real  or  artificial  is  involved 

iir  obscurity. 
M.  Necker  is  dismissed  from  office,  and  the  Ba-^ 

stile  demolished. 
M.  La  Fayette  appointed  commander  in  cbier 

of  the  national  guard. 
M.  Necker  is  recalled  with  every  demoostratioa 

of joy. 
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1791  A  most  faorrU  inparcection  Ukes  place  on  th« 
^h  of  OetoWr. 

The  royal  familj  comes  from  Versailles  to  Paris. 

The  abolition  of  orders  decreed  by  the  assembly. 

The  island  of  Corsica  united  to  Fraooe. 

The  unpopular  and  oppreaaive  tax  on  salt  abo- 
lished. 

M.  Necker  again  resigns,  about  ithieh  tame  a 
riot  breaks  out  at  Paris,  and  a  serious  mutiny 
in  the  harbour  of  Brest* 

Foreign  powers  combine  against  France, 

The  king  of  France  flies,  is  apprehended,  and 
returns. 

The  city  of  Paris  put  under  martial  law* 

The  Netherlands  revolt  from  Germany. 

Peace  is  concluded  between  Austria  and  Prussia, 
and  between  Prussia  and  Sweden^. 

The  grand  vizier  is  disgraced,  and  dies. 

A  peace  concluded  between  Russia  and  Constan- 
tinople. 

A  convention  is  entered  into  with  Spain  relative 
to  Nootka  Sound*. 

War  carried  on  in  India  with  Tippoo  Saib. 

The  British  parliament  is  dissolved,  and  the  new 
parliament  is  soon  after  opened  by  a  speech 
from  the  throne. 

A  bill  is  presented  in  the  British  parliament  for 
the  relief  of  Protestant  Catholics. 

The  French  constitution  settled  by  the  assem- 
bly, and  presented  to  the  king,  September 

•  Accepted  of  by  the  king,  Z3th. 
'1792  Washington's  speech  to  both  houses  of  congress, 

October  25th. 
A  treaty  between  Britain  and  Prussia  relative  to 

the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  York  with  Fre* 

derica  Charlotte. 
Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden  is  assassinated  by  An- 

karstrom. 
General  Dillon  is  inhumanly  murdered  by  hb 

own  soldiers. 
M.  Rochambean  resigns  the  command   of  the 

French  army  in  the  north,  and  is  succeeded 

by  M.  Luckner. 
Horrible  outrages  vtt  committed  in  Paris  on  the 

20th  June. 
The  French  arms  are  victorions  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 
A  petition  is  presented  to  the  assembly,  praying 

for  the  deposition  of  Louis  XVI. 
The  palace  is  abandoned  by  the  royal  family  of 

France,  and   attacked   by  the  federates,  at 

which  time  the  Swiss  guards  are  massacred.  . 
Louis  is  deposed,  and  he  and  his  family  impri- 
soned. 
War    proclaimed  by  the  assembly   of  France 

against  the  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 

April  20th. 
The  king  of  the  French   writes  a  confidential 

letter  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 
A  manifesto  against  the  French  revolution  by 

the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  king  of 

Prussia. 
The  French  national  assembly  proceeds  to  the 
trial  of  the  king.    He  is  condemned  and  exe« 


coted,  Jan.  21.  after  which  "ML  Chaavelinis 
dismissed  from  Loudon. 

pumourier  arrests  the  commissioners  sent  to 
bring  bim  to  the  bar  of  the  convention,  and 
sends  them  as  prisoners  to  the  Austrians.  He 
finally  abandons  the  cause  of  France  as  hope- 
less, and  desperate.  He  is  succeeded  by  Ge« 
neral  Dampier. 

The  Brissotine  party  is  denounced  by  the  people 
of  Paris. 

Marat  is  committed  to  the  ebbey,  but  soon  re* 
leased,  and  assassinated  at  last  by  a  female  from 
Normandy. 

An  expedition  is  undertaken  against  Dunkirk, 
which  is  rendered  abortive. 

General  Custine,  the  queen,  the  deputies  of  the 
Gironde,  Manuel,  Houchard,  Bailly,  Bar* 
nave,  Rabaut,  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  Ma- 
dame Roland,  are  condemned  and  executed. 

Eari  Moira  makes  an  unsuccessful  descent  on 
the  coast  of  France. 

Toulon  surrenders  to  the  British,  but  is  retaken 
by  the  French. 
1794  Earl  Stanhope  moves  that  the  French  republic 
be  acknowledged  by  Britain. 

Mr  Adam  proposes  to  amend  the  crimbiml  law 
of  Scotland,  which  gives  rise  to  interesting 
debates. 

The  first  reading  of  a  bill  for  suspending  the  Ha* 
beas  Corpus  act  is  protested  against,  May  22. 

Protest  against  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Hood, 
June  17. 

The  king  of  Prussia  withdraws  firom  the  coali- 
tion. 

A  bill  is  brought  into  parliament  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trnde,  and  rejected  by  the 
lords. 

General  Fitzpatrick  moves  for  an  inquiry  into^ 
the  reasons  of  M.  la  Farette^s  imprisonment. 

A  motion  for  peace  with  France  is  made  by  the 
*      duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr  Fox. 

Thanks  are  voted  by  both  houses  to  Lord  Howe, 
Sir  Charles  Grey,  and  Sir  John  Jervis. 

That  valuable  instrument  the  ielegrsph  is  itivent* 
ed  by  the  French. 

The  bold  eloquence  of  Billaud  Varennes,  and 
Tallien,  opens  the  eyes  of  France  respecting 
the  ambitious  views  of  that  sanguinary  mon- 
ster Maximilian  Robespierre,  who  is  condemn- 
ed and  executed  (28th  June),  with  about  20 
of  his  diabolical  coadjutors. 

General  Clairfait  is  defeated,  and  Ijonvain  and 
Namur  are  taken  by  the  French* 

A  treaty  is  entered  into  between  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  and  neutral  powers  oblige  Britain 
to  indemnify  them  for  their  losses. 
X795  La  Pique  of  38  guns  captured  by  Vice-admiral 
Caldwell,  Jan.  4. 

Admiral  Hothman  captures  two  French  ships, 
Carira  of  80,  and  the  Censenr  of  74  guns, 
March  i6. 
Warren  Hastings  acquitted  of  the  serious  char- 
ges preferred  against  him,  by  a  majority  of 
the  house  of  peers,  April  25* 

,  The  Boyne  of  98  guns  is  blown  np  at  Spithead, 

but 
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-Iiot  Q«t  SO  nlacb  damage  done  to  adjacent  ves« 
Hels  as  there  was  reason  to  dread|  all  her  gons 
being  loaded.  May  4. 

'Captain  Anthony  James  Pye  Molloy  dismissed 
from  the  command  of  the  Csesar  of  74  gnns, 
for  neglect  of  doty. 

Some  ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  French  taken 
by  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Bridport,  23d  June. 

Leopold  brother  to  the  emperor  of  C^rmany 
died  August  lo. 

La  Minerve  of  42  guns  captured  by  Captain 
Towry,  June  24, 

The  beautiful  church  of  St  PaoPs,  Covent-gar- 
den,  totally  consumed  by  fire,  Sept.  19. 

A  shock  of  an  earthquake  felt  through  most  of 
the  town  of  Birmingham,  Nov.  23. 
IJ96  A  stone  was  thrown  at  his  Britannic  majesty^'s 
carriage  on  bis  way  from  Fall*mall  to  Buck- 
ingham*house,  which  broke  a  window  and 
greatly  alarmed  Lady  Harrington,  Fneb.    i. 
,      A  reward  of  loool.  was  offered  for  the  ap- 
f rehensioa  of  the  criminal,   but  without  ef- 
fect. 

Admiral  Comwallis  is  tried  on  board  the  Orion, 
for  acting  contrary  to  orders  received  from  the 
admiralty,  and  acquitted,  April  17. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith  taken  by  the  French  at  Havre, 
April. 

L^Unil^  a  French  frigate  of  38  guns,  taken  by 
Captain  Cole,  and  La  Virginie  of  44  by  Sir 
Edward  Pellew,  April  13.  and  20. 

Crossfield,  for  attempting  to  assassinate  his  maje- 
sty,-was  tried  and  acquitted.  May  20« 

Two  houses  fell  down  in  Clare-market,  in  the 
ruins  of  which  17  persons  were  unfortunately 
buried,  June  27. 

The  Amphion  frigate  of  32  guns  blown  up  at 
Plymouth,  when  about  260  lives  were  lost, 
Sept.  22. 

The  empress  Catharine  II.  of  Bussia  died  at  her 
palace  of  an  apoplectic  fit,  Nov.  17. 
1797  Part  of  a  French  fleet  came  to  anchor  in  Bantry 
bay,  having  on  board  an  army  of  25,000  men, 
noder  the  command  of  General  Hoche  y  but 
afUrwards  weighed  and  stood  out  to  sea,  Ja» 
nuary  a. 

The  steeple  of  a  church  near  Norwich  fell  down^ 
while  the  bell  was  ringing  for  public  worship, 
j;an.  6. 

The  city  of  Savannah  nearly  consumed  to  ashes 
by  fire. 

Sir  John  Jervis,  with  a  fleet  of  15  sail,  engages 
•a  Spanish  £eet-of  27  sail  of  the  line,  which  ko 
defeats,  taking  the  Salvador  del  Mundo  and 
San  Josef  of  112  ^s-each,  the  San  Nicolas 
of  80  and  Saa  Ysidro  of  74.  guns,  February 

The  island  of  Trinidad  surrenders  to  the  British 
forces  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie. 

Alarming  Bymptoms  of  a  mutiny  appear  among 
tie  seamen  6f  the  British  fleet,  May  7* 

The  nuptial  .cerenMDies  are  aolemnixed  between 
Vol.  VL  Pari  t 
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the  prince  of  Wirtemberg  Stutgard  and  Char- 
lotte  Augusta  Matilda,  eldest  daughter  of  his 
BriUnnic  majesty  George  III.  May  i8. 

Lord  Malmsbory  appointed  minister  plenipoten- 
tiaiy  from  the  court  of  Britain  to  France  for 
negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace,  July  i. 

About  30  French  war  vessels  of  difierent  dimen- 
sions taken  or  destroyed  by  the  squadron  under 
Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  between  X7th  July  and  6th 
of  September. 

A  desperate  engaffement  off  Camperdown  be- 
tween Admirals  I)uncan  and  De  Winter,  when 
the  latter  is  totally  defeated  by  the  former,  with 
the  loss  of  I X  ships. 
1798  A  powder-mill  belonging  to  Mr  Harvey  is  blown 
up,  which  demolishes  several  adjacent  build- 
ings, and  kills  three  of  the  workmen,  April 
25. 

L^Herciile  a  French  ship  -of  74  guns,  captured 
by  the  Mars,  April  21. 

Bebels  in  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  Ireland,  lay 
down  their  arms.  May  29. 

Wexford  rebels  defeated  with  great  loss  and 

*    slaughter,  June  10. 

Proposals  of  the  Irish  rebels  rejected  by  General 
Lake,  June  i2« 

The  Princess  Amelia  East  Indiaman  accidentally 
burnt  on^  the  coast  of  MalabaK,  and  40  of  her 
crew  perished,  April  5. 

An  engagement  at  Castlebar  between  General 
Lake  and  a  party  of  Frenck  landed  in  Ireland, 
August  27. 

A  dreadful  engagement  betireentbe  British  fleet 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Horatio  Nelson, 
and  the  French  fleet  commanded  by  Admiral 
Bruys,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  when  nine 
sail  of  the  line  belonging  to  the  French  were 
taken,  three  burnt,  one  sunk,  and  four  escaped, 
Aug.  I. 

The  yellow-fever,  which  carried  eff-  3000  people 
in  New- York,  in  a  few  months,  happily  ceased 
to  rage,  Nov,  15. 
X799  A  dreadful  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt. at 
Guernsey  on  the  night  of  the  6th. 

A  desperate  battle  fought  between  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  and  General  Jourdan  at  Stockasb, 
March  25. 

Three  frigates  <captnred  by  theCentaur,  J.  Wood 
commander,  June  19. 

Mantua  surrenders  to  the  Au8trian8,June  30. 

The  British  forces  destined  to  invade  Holland 

begin  to  disembark,  27th  August. 
Seven  ships  of  war,  and  13  Indiamen  and  trans- 
ports, taken  in  the  Nieuve  Diep  by  Admiral 
Mitchell,  August  27. 
Seringapatam  surrenders  to  the  Britisli  forees, 

when  Tippoo  Sultan  b  slain,  4th  May. 
British  and  Russian  forces  obliged  to  evacuala 
Holland,  November* 
1800  A  convention  betw^n  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte  and  General  Desaiz,  signed  at 
£1  Arisch,  a4th  January,  by  which  the  iPrenck 
troops  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  own 

country. 
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His  Britaniiic  majesty  shot  at  in  tbe  theatre^ 
May  l6tfa,  bj  a  maniac  of  tbe  nama  of  Had- 
field. 

The  Queen  Charlotte  of  loo  gans  is  bnrnt  off 
LegborOf  and  tbe  gallant  crew  perish,  lytb 
March. 

Tbe  French  ship  of  war  Goillauatie  Tell  of  86 
gnns  and  xooo  men  surrenders  to  the  Lion, 
Penelope^  and  Foodroyant,  March  30* 

Unsaccessfol  expedition  against  Ferrol,  Aagust. 

His  Britannic  roajesty*s  ship  Marlboroqgh  of  74 
gonSy  was  completely  wrecked  off  Belleisle, 
4th  November. 
1801  An  embargo  laid  on  all  Rossian,  Danish,  and 
Swedish  vesseb  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain, 
I4tb  Janoanr* 

Tbe  united  parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land met  for  the  first  time,  January  22. 

The  Invincible  of  74  gnns  ran  aground  on  the 
coast  of  Norfolk,  and  was  totally  lost,  when 
about  4C0  souls  perished,  March. 

A  dreadful  engagement  off  Copenhagen,  be* 
tween  tbe  Danish  line  and  tbe  British  fleet 
under  Admiral  Parker  ;  in  which  943  of  the 
British  were  killed  and  wounded,  April  2. 

Aboukir  surrenders  to  tbe  British  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Balph  Abercrombie,  who  reoeiv* 
ed  a  nmrtal  wound  on  the  21st  March,  of 
which  that  great  oflicer  died  on  the  28th. 

In  an  engagement  between  a  French  and  British 
squadron  in  the  bay  of  Algeziras,  tbe  Hapni- 
bal  unfortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  by  taking  the  ground.  The  British 
squadron  rendered  useless  two  of  84,  one  of 
74  gins,  and  a  large  firigate,  July  5. 

A  cessation  of  arms  by  sea  and  land  between 
Britaiii  ajid  the  French  republic,  resulting  from 
thraigaing  of  preliminaries  of  peaoe  by  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  and  M.  Otto,  October  i. 

Alexandria  surrandera  to  General  Hutchinson 
on  the  id  September. 

The  Swiftsure  captured  by  Admiral  Oantheaume, 
who  treated  the  crew  with  the  utmost  buoia- 
nity  and  tenderness. 
iSdlMrMoere  anrivAd  with  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  signed  at  Amiens  on  the  £7th  March, 
at  four  in  the  afternoon. 
A  dreadful  fire  broly  out  (May  23.)  in  the  town 
of  Bedford,  which  destroyed  72  houses,  and 
deprived  about  700  persons  of  their  all. 

A  decision  oUigiag  booksellers  to  publish  no 
books  without  the  name  of  the  printer  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  them,  was  ratified,  20th 
October. 

2803  A  serious  rebellion  suppressed  in  China,  occa-^ 

sioned  by  the  eflbrts  of  Oog  Feng,  a  daring 
chief,  at  the  head  of  50,000  men* 

2804  Active  Bseasures  taken  in  Dublin  to  secure  the 

country  against  invasion. 
Duke  D'Enghien  and  other  emigrants  seited, 

sent  to  France,  and  executed,  March  15. 
Mr  Addington's  administration  dissolved,  and  m 

new  ministry  appointed,  with  Mr  Pitt  at  its 

bead. 
Coronation  of  Bonaparte  as  emperor  of  France* 

2 


1805  Impeachment  of  Lord  Melville,  June  2fi. 

Bonaparte  crowned  king  of  Italy. 

Capitulation  of  General  Mack,  Oct.  20.  ^ 

Anstrians  and  Russians  defeated  at  Austerlitz, 
December  2. 

The  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets  defeat- 
ed by  the  British  fleet  under  Lord  Nelson  at 
Trafalgar,  Oct.  21. 

2806  Death  of  Mr  Pitt,  January  23. 
AcqOittal  of  Lord  Melville,  June  1 2. 

Tbe  Prussians  defeated  by  tbe  French  at  Jena, 

October  14. 
Tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope  taken  from  the  Dutch 

by  the  British,  January  9. 
Buenos  Ayres   taken   by   Sir  Home  Popham, 

27th  June. 
Death  of  Mr  Fox,  September  7. 

2807  Dissolution  of  the  ^big  ministry,  duke  of  Port- 

land appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasnry,  25th 

March. 
Battle  of  Eviau  between  the  Russians  and  the 

French,  February  7. 
Siege  of  Copeahagen  and  surrender  of  the  Danish 

fleet,  September  5. 
Portuguese  court  sail  for  the  Brazils,  and  the 

French  occupy  Portugal,  November  29. 
Local  militia  established  in  Britain,  Apnl. 

2808  Ferdinand  signs  a  forced  renunciation  of  the 

Spanish  crown  al  Bayonne,  May  5. 

2809  French  defeated  at  Vimiera,  August  22. 
Colonel  Wardle  brings  charges  of  mismanaging 

tbe  army  against  tbe  duke  of  York,  January 
27. 

French  defeated  at-Talavera,  July  27. 

Austria  declares  war  against  France,  April  6. 

Battle  of  Aspem  between  the  Anstrians  and 
French,  May  21. 

Auitriana  defeated  at  Wagram,  July  6. 

Peaee  signed  between  France  and  Austria,  Octo- 
ber 25. 

King  of  Sweden  deposed,  March  13. 

The  Walchereo  expedition  sails,  July  28. 

Mr  Maddison  succeeds  Mr  JeSeffson  at  president 
of  the  United  States,  March. 

Duel  between  Lord  Castlereagb  and  Mr  Canning, 
September  22. 

Marriage  of  Bonaparte  with  the  archdnchest 
Maria  Louisa,  March  22. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  revdotionary  movements 
began  in  the  Caraccas,  and  in  the  other  Spa- 
nish Ameriean  colonies. 

George  tbe  Third  afiected  by  a  mental  disease, 
November  2. 
2822  French   defeated  by  the  British  at  Barrosa, 
March  5. 

Batavia  taken  by  the  British,  August  a6. 
2822  United  States  declare  war  against  Britain,  June 

22. 

French  defeated  at  Salamanca,  July  22. 
Bnseians  defeated  by  the  French  at  Smolensk, 

August  16. 
Russians  defeated  again  at  Meokwa,  Sept.  7. 
Napdeen  quitted  Moscow,  October  19. 
1823  French  defeated  at  Vitteria,  June  20. 
I  I  defeated  at  Leipsic,  Ootoher  26. 

2824 
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1814  The  tilled  sovereigns  enter  Paris,  March  31. 
GeDcral  peaee  oondaded,  ^otb  May. 
Peaee  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  a4th  December. 
18x5  Bonaparte  lands  in  France  from  £llia,  Maroh  i. 
The  French  defeated  bj  the  British  and  Pma- 
siana  at  Waterloo,  June  1 8. 
1816  The  fortifications  of  Algiers  destroyed  by  a  Bri* 
tish  squadron  under  the  command  of  Lord  Ex* 
nottth,  August  28. 


O  L  O  G  Y. 

18x7  Death  of  the  Priocets  CharloUe  of  Wales,  No- 
vember 6. 
x8x8  Evacuation  of  France  by  the  foreign  troops.  No* 
vember  4. 
Death  of  her  majesty  Queen  Charlotte,  Nov.  7. 
1820  Death  of  George  the  Third,  January  29. 

A  revolution  effected  in  the  Spanish  government 

by  the  army,  March  Xj.  . 
A  revolution  effected  in  Naples,  July  xo. 
A  revolution  effected  in  Portugal,  October  I. 
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CHRONOMETER,  in  j^neral,  denotes  any  in- 
strnment  or  machine  used  in  il^easuring  time  \  such  are 
dials,  clocks^  watches,  &c.     See  Dial,  &c. 

The  term  chronometer^  hofwever,  is  generally  used 
in  m  more  limited  sense,  for  a  lund  of  clock  so  contri- 
ved as  to  measure  a  small  portion  of  time  with  great  ez« 
actaess,  even  to  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  second.  Of  such 
a  one  there  is  a  description  in  DesagolieHs  experimental 
philosophy,  invented  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr  George 
Grmbam  %  which  roust  be  allowed  to  be  of  great  use  for 
meMuring  small  portions  of  time  in  astronomical  obser- 
vations, the  time  of  the  fall  of  bodies,  the  velocity  of 
nmntng  waierS|  &c*  But  long  spaces  of  time  cannot 
be  measured  by  it  with  soflSicient  exactness,  unless  its 
pendulum  be  made  to  vibrate  in  a  cycloid  y  because 
otherwise  it  is  liable  to  err  considerably,  as  all  clocks 
are  which  have  short  pendulums  that  swing,  in  large 
aichea  of  a  oircle. 

There  have  been  several  machines  contrived  for  mea- 
snrioff  ttme,  under  the  name  of  ckronometeref  upon 
principles  very  diflbrent  firom  those  on  which  clocks  and 
watches  are  constructed. 

Plate  CXXXVIL  Vol.  V.  £g.  x.  represents  an  air- 
chroBioaieter,  which  is  constructed  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Provide  a  glass  tube  of  about  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  three  or  four  feet  long :  the  diameter  of  the 
inside  of  this  tube  must  be  precisely  equal  in  every  part: 
at  the  bottom  must  be  a  small  bole,  closely  covered  with 
a  valve.  In  the  tube  place  a  piston,  £,  fig.  2.  which 
is  made  to  fit  it  exactly,  and  must  be  oiled,  that  it  may 
move  in  the  tube  with  the  greatest  freedom ;  in  this 
psstoD  there  is  a  cock  that  shots  quite  close ;  and  from 
the  top  of  it  there  goes  a  oord  F,  which  passes  through 
the  brnidle  G.  The  cock  of  the  piston  being  closed, 
it  ia  to  be  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  be- 
ing tlien  drawn  op  to  the  top  the  air  will  then  rush  in 
by  the  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  support  the 
piston.  Yon  are  then  to  torn  the  cock,  so  as  to  make 
a  very  small  vent ;  and  the  air  passing  slowly  through 
that  vent,  the  piston  will  gradually  descend  and  show 
the  boor,  either  by  lines  out  in  the  tnbe  with  a  dia- 
moed,  or  marked  with  paint.  Or  by  small  slips  of  pa- 
per painted  on  the  glass.  If  this  chronometer  should 
go  too  fast  or  too  slow,  it  may  he  easily  regulated  hj 
atteriog  the  positimi  of  the  cock  in  the  piston,  as  it  il 
on  that  the  whole  depends. 

If,  instead  of  marking  the  tube,  you  would  have 
the  time  shown  by  a  dial,  it  may  be  easily  effected  by 
placing  an  axis,  to  which  the  hand  of  the  dial  is  fixed 
directly  over  the   tnbe,  and.  winding  the  string  to 
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which  the  piston  is  joined  roond-'tbat  axis ;  for  then,  asChfoDoiae- 
the  pbton  descends,  the  axis  will  gradually  turn  the  ^^' 
hand,  and  show  the  hour  ^  but  it  must  be  observed,  that 
as  the  descent  of  the  piston  is  not  constantly  regular,  on 
account  of  the  decrease  of  resistance  from  the  quantity 
of  the  subjacent  air  as  the  piston  descends,  the  axis 
therefore  most  not  be  a  regular  cylinder,  but  conical 
like  the  fusee  of  a  Watch,  as  in  fig.  3.  by  which  meant 
the  motion  of  the  hand  of  the  dial  will  be  constant  and 
regular. 

Fig.  4*  repi«8ent«  a  lamp-chronometer.  It  consists 
of  a  chamber  lamp  A,  which  is  a  cylindrical  vessel 
about  three  inches  high,  and  one  inch  diameter,  pkced 
in  the  stand  B.  The  inside  of  this  vessel  must  be  every* 
where  exactly  of  the  same  diameter.  To  the  stand 
fi  is  fixed  the  handle  C,  which  supports  the  frame 
DEFG,  about  12  inches  high,  and  four  wide.  This 
frame  is  to  be  covered  with  oiled  paper,  and  divided 
into  twelve  equal  paris  by  horizontal  lines ;  at  the 
end  of  which  are  wrote  die  numbers  for  the  hours, 
from  I  to  12,  and  between  the  horizontal  lines  are 
diagonals  that  are  divided  into  halves,  quarters,  Sec 
On  the  handle  B,  and  close  to  the  glass,  is  fixed  the 
style  or  gnomon  H.  Now,  as  the  distance  of  the  style 
from  the  flame  of  the  lamp  is  only  half  an  inch,  if  the 
distance  of  the  frame  firom  the  style  is  only  six  inches, 
then,  while  the  float  that  contains  the  light  descends  by 
the  decrease  of  the  oil  one  inch,  the  shadow  of  the  style 
on  the  frame  will  ascend  x  2  inches,  that  is,  its  whole 
length,  and  show  by  its  progression,  thc^  regular  increase 
of  the  hours,  with  their  several  divisions.  It  is  abso- 
lute y  necessary,  however,  that  the  ^1  used  in  this  lamp 
be  always  of  the  same  sort  and  quite  pure,  and  that  the 
wick  also  be  constantly  of  the  same  size  and  substance, 
as  it  is  on  these  cirenmstances,  and  the  uniform  figure 
of  the  vessel,  that  the  regular  progress  of  the  shadow 
depends. 

CuoNOMKTEit,  among  musicians,  aif'  instrument 
invented  by  Louke^  a  French  musician,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  measuring  time  by  means  of  a  pendulum.  The 
form  of  the  instrument,  as  described  by  him,  is  that  of 
an  Ionic  pilaster,  and  is  thus  described  by  Malcolm  in 
his  Treatise  of  Music,  p.  407.-^**  The  chronometer 
consists  of  a  large  ruler  or  board,  six  feet  or  72  inches 
long,  to  be  set  on  end  j  it  is  divided  into  its  inthes, 
and  the  numbers  set  so  aa  to  count  upwards ;  and  at 
every  division  there  is  a  small  round  hole,  through 
whose  centre  the  line  of  division  runs.-  At  the  top  of 
this  ruler,  about  an  inch  above  the  division  72,  and 

to  the  foleri  is  inserted  a  small  piece  of 
B  2  wood, 
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ChfottoDie-  wood,  io  the  upper  side  of  which  there  is  a  groove, 
tcr       hollowed  along  from  the  end  that  stands  out  to  that 

Cb  riaT  ^^^^^  ^'  ^'^^  ^"  ^^^  ruler,  and  near  each  end  of  it  a 
Y^  r  hole  is  made :  through  these  holes  a  pendolam  cord  is 
dcawn,  which  runs  m  the  groove  :  at  that  end  of  the 
cord  which  comes  through  the  hole  farthest. from  the 
ruler,  the  ball  is  hung :  and  at  the  other  end  there  is 
a  small  wooden  pin,  which  can  be  put  in  any  of  the 
holes  of  the  ruler :  when  the  pin  is  in  the  uppermost  hole 
at  72,  then  the  pendulum  from,  the  top  to  the  centre 
of  the  ball  must  be  exactly  7a  inches  ;  and  therefore, 
whatever  hole  of  the  ruler  it  is  put  in,  the  pendulum 
will  be  just  so  many  inches  as  that  figure  at  the  hole 
denotes.  The  manner  of  using  the  machine  is  this : 
The  composer  lengthens  or  shortens  his  pendulum,  till 
one  vibration  be  equal  to  the  designed  length  of  his 
bar,  and  then  the  pin  stands  at  a  certain  division, 
which  marks  the  length  of  the  pendulum  ^  and  this 
number  being  set  with  the  cliff  at  the  beginning  of 
the  song,  is  a  direction  for  others  how  to  use  the 
chronometer  in  measuring  the  time  according  to  the 
composer's  design:  for  with  the  number  is  set  the 
note,  crotchety  or  minim,  whose  value  be  would  have 
the  vibration  to  be  >  which  in  brisk  duple  time  is  best, 
a  minim  or  half  bar;  or  even  a  whole  bar,  when  that 
is  but  a  minim  j  and  in  slow  time  a  crotchet.  In 
triple  time,  it  would  do  well  to  be  the  third  part,  or 
half,  or  fourth  part  of  a  bar  ^  and  in  the  simple  triples 
that  are  allegro,  let  it  be  a  whole  bar.  And  if,  in 
every  time  that  is  allegro,  the  vibration  is  applied  to 
a  whole  or  half  bar,  practtce  will  teach  us  to  subdi- 
vide it  justly  and  equally.  Observe,  that,  to  make 
this  machine  of  universal  use,  some  canon iesl  measure 
of  the  divisions  must  be  agreed  upon,  that  the  figure 
may  give  a  certain  direction  for  the  length  of  the  pen- 
dulum. 

CHROSTASIMA,  in  Natural  History,  a  genus  of 
pellucid  gems,  comprehending  all  those  which  appear 
of  one  simple  and  permanent  colour  in  all  lights  }  such 
are  the  diamond,  carbuncle,  ruby,  garnet,  amethyst, 
sapphire,  beryl,  emerald,  and  the  topaz.  See  Dia- 
mond, Carbuncle,  &c. 

.  CHRYSA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Mysia, 
on  the  sinus  Adramyttenns  j  extinct  in  Pliny's  time  :  il 
b*.d  a  temple  of  Apollo  Sminthens,  (Homer,  Strabo). 
The  country  of  the  fair  Chryseis,  who  gave  first  rise  to 
the  quarrel  betweea  Agamemnon  and  Aehilles. 

CHRYSALIS,  or  Aurelia,  in  Natural  History,  a 
state  of  rest  and  seeming  insensibility,  which  butterflies, 
moths,  and  several  others  kinds  of  insects,  must  pass 
through,  before  they  arrive  at  their  wiqged  or  most 
perfect  state. 

In  this  state,  no  creatures  afford  so  beautiful  a  va- 
riety as  the  butterflv  kinds,  and  they  all  pass  through 
this  middle  state  without  one  exception^  The  figure 
of  the  aurelia  or  chrysalis  generally  approaches  to  that 
of  a  cone ;  or  at  least  the  hinder  part  of  it  is  in  this 
shape  ^  and  the  creature,  while  in  this  state,  seems  to 
have  neither  legs  nor  wings,  nor  to  have  any  power  of 
walking.  It  seems  indeed  to  have  hardly  so  much  as 
life.  It  takes  no  nourishment  in  this  state,  nor  has  it  any 
organs  for  taking  any  \  and  indeed  its  posterior  part  is 
all  that  seems  animated,  this  having  a  power  of  giving 
itself  some  motions.  The  external  covering  of  the 
chrysalis  is  cartilagiaous,  and  considerably  large,  and  is 
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ostiallj  smooth  and  glossy :  but  some  few  of  them  have  CbiTiali 
a  few  hairs  j  some  are  also  as  hairy  as  the  caterpillars 
from  which  they  are  produced  >  and  others  ate  roogb, 
and,  as  it  were,  shagreeoed  all  over. 

In  all  these  there  may  be  distinguished  two  sides  j 
the  one  of  which  .is  the  back,  the  other  the  belly,  of 
the  animal.  On  tlie  anterior  part  of  the  latter,  there 
may  always  be  distinguished  certain  little  elevations 
running  in  ridges,  and  resembling  the  fillets  wound 
about  mummies :  the  part  whence  these  have  their  ori- 
gin, is  esteemed  the  head  of  the  animal.  The  other 
side,  or  back,  is  smooth,  and  of  a  rounded  figure  in 
most  of  the  chrysalises  \  but  some  have  ridges  on  the 
anterior  part,  and  sides  of  this  part  \  and  these  nsually 
terminate  in  a  point,  and  make  an  angular  appearance 
on  the  chrysalis. 

Froib  this  difference  is  drawn  the  first  general  dis- 
tinction of  these  bodies.  They  are  by  this  divided  in- 
to two  classes }  the  round  and  the  angnlar  kinds.  The 
first  are,  by  th^  French  naturalists,  csXXtAfeves  ;  from 
the  common  custom  of  calling  the  chrysalis  of  the  silk- 
worm, which  is  round,  by  this  name. 

There  is  something  more  regular  in  this  dtstinction 
than  might  at  first  be  conceived  j  for  the  division  is 
continued  from  the  fly-«tate :  the  rounded  chrysalises 
being  almost  all  produced  by ,  the  pAaknee  or  moths } 
and  the  angular  ones  by  the  papiHos,  or  day-flies* 
There  Ktt  several  subordinate  distinctions  of  these 
kinds  }  but,  ia  general,  they  are  less  difereat  from  one 
another  than  the  oaterpiUars  from  whence  Ihey  are 
produced. 

The  head  of  those  of  the  first  class  osoally  termi- 
nates itself  by  two  angular  parts,  which  stand  separate 
one  from  the  other,  and  resemble  a  pair  of  horns.  On 
the  back,  eminences  and  marks  are  discovered,  which 
imagination  may  form  into  eyes,  nose,  chin,  and  otbex^ 
parts  of  the  human  face. 

There  is  a  great  variety  and  a  great  deal  of  beauty 
in  the  figures  and  arrangement  of  the  eminences  and 
spots  on  the  other  parts  ef  the  body  of  the  chrysalises  of 
different  kinds.  It  is  a  general  observation  that  those 
chrysalises  which  are  terminated  by  a  single  horn,  af- 
ford day-butterflies  of  the  kind  of  those  which  have 
buttoned  antennas,  and  whose  wings,  in  a  state  of  rest, 
cover  the  under  part  of  their  body,  and^  which  use  all 
their  six  1^  in  walking,  those  of  many  other  kinds 
using  only  four  of  them.  Those  chrysalises  which  are 
terminated  by  two  angular  bodies,  and  which  are  co- 
vered with  a  great  number  of  spines,  and  have  the  fi^ 
gure  of  a  human  face  on  their  back  in  the  greatest 
perfection^  afford  butterflies  of  the  day  kind  \  and  of 
that  class  the  characters  of  which  are,  their  walking 
on  four  legs,  and  using  the  other  two,  that  is,  the  an-- 
terior  part,  in  the  manner  of  arms  or  hands.  The 
chrysalises  which  have  two  angular  bodies  on  their 
heads,  but  shorter  than  those  of  the  preceding,  and 
whose  back  shows  but  a  fiiint  sketch  of  the  human  face, 
and  which  have  fewer  spines,  and  those  less  sharp,, 
always  turn  to  that  sort  of  butterfly,  the  upper  wings- 
of  which  are  divided  into  segments,  one  of  which  is 
so  long  as  to  represent  a  tail,  and  whose  under  wing^ 
are  folded  ov%r  the  upper  part  of  the  back.  A  careful 
observation  will  establish  many  more  rules  of  this  kind^ 
which  are  not  so  perfect  as  to  be  free  from  all  ekeep- 
tions  ^  yet  are  of  great  use^  as  they  teach  us  in  gene* 
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CbrTMlls.  ral  wh«t  tort  of  fly  we  are  to  expect  from  the  chrysalis, 
of  which  we  know  not  the  caterpillar,  and  therefore 
can  only  judge  from  appearances. 
•  These  are  the  principal  diflFerences  of  the  aneular 
chrysalises)  the  round  ones  also  hate  their  di£terent 
marks  not  less  regular  than  those. 

The  greater  numher  of  the  roand  chrysalises  have 
the  hinder  part  of  their  bojy  of  the  figure  of  a  cone ; 
hot  the  upper  end,  which  ought  to  he  its  circnlar  plane 
base,  is  usually  hent  and  rounded  into  a  sort  of  knee : 
this  is  usually  called  the  head  of  the  chrysalis}  but 
there  are  also  some  of  this  kind,  the  head  of  which  is 
terminated  by  a  neariy  plane  surface;  some  of  the 
creeping  ten-legged  caterpillars  give  chrysalises  of  this 
kind,  which  have  each  of  them  two  eminences  that 
seem  to  bring  them  towards  the  angular  kind. 

Among  the  angular  chrysalises  there  are  some  whose 
colours  seem  as  worthy  our  observation  as  the  shapes 
•f  the  others.    Many  of  them  appear  superbly  clothed 
in  gold.     These   elegant  species   have  obtained  the 
name  of  chrysalis  and  aurelia^  which  are  derived  from 
Greek  and  Ijatin  words,  signifying  gold ;  and  from 
these  all  other  bodies  of  the  same  kind  have  been  caU 
led  by  the  same  names,  though  less,  or  not  at  all,  en« 
titled  to  them.     As  some  kinds  are  thus  gilded  all 
over,  so  others  are  ornamented  with  this  gay  appear- 
ance in  a  more  sparing  manner,  having  only  a  few 
•pots  of  it  in  different  places  on  their  back  and  belly. 
These  obvioos  marks,   however,   are  not  to  be  de« 
pended  upon  as  certain  characters  of  distinction  \  for 
accidents  in  the  formation  of  the  chrysalis  may  alter 
Chemj  and   those  which  naturally   would  have  been 
gilded  all  over,  may  be  sometimes  only  so  in  part) 
and  either  these  or  the  others  may,  by  accident,  be  so 
fonned,  as  to  show  nothing  of  this  ki»d  at  all,  but  be 
only  of  a  dusky  brown.     Those,  however,  which  have 
neither  silver  nor  gold  to  recommend  them  to  your 
eyes,  do  not  Wftot  other  colours,  and  those  beautifully 
variegated.     Some  of  them  are  all  over  of  an  elegant 
green,   as  in  the  chrysalis  of  the  fennel  caterpillar  \ 
others   of  an  elegant  yellow :  and  some  of  a  bright 
greenish   tinge,  variegated  with  spots   of  a  shining 
bUck }  we  have  a  vtry  beautiful  instance  of  this  last 
kind  in  the  chrysalis  of  the  elegant  cabbage^caterpillar. 
The  generaf  colour  of  the  chrysalis  of  the  common 
butterflies,  however,  is  brown. 

Some  are  also  of  a  fine  deep  black  \  and  of  these 
many  are  so  smooth  and  glossy,  that  they  are  equal  to 
the  finest  Indian  japao.  The  common  caterpillar  of 
the  fig-tree  giv^es  an  instance  of  one  of  these  most 
beaottful  glossy  ones;  the  caterpillar  of  the  vine  af- 
Ibrda  another  of  these  fine  black  chrysalises. 

The  rovnded  chrysalises  do  not  afford  any  thing  of 
that  variety  of  colouring  so  remarkably  beautlfol  in 
the  angular  ones  \  they  are  usually  of  a  dusky  yellow, 
io  different  shades,  and  are  often  variously  spotted 
with  black ;  but  these,  as  well  as  all  other  chrysalises 
before  they  arrive  at  their  fixed  colour,  pass  through 
several  other  temporary  ones  \  some  being  of  a  differ- 
ent colour  when  first  produced  from  the  caterpillar, 
from  what  they  are  a  few  days  afterwards  \  and  some 
varying  so  greatly,  though  only  in  degree,  as  not  to 
be  distinguishable,  even  by  the  most  conversant  eye^ 
firoiQ  what  they  wen  when    first    produced*      The» 


green  rough  caterpillar  of  the  cabbage  has  a  chrysaUBChryiak't. 
which  is  green  at  first ;  and  from  that  gradually  ffoes 
through  all  the  shades  of  green  to  a  faint  yellow, 
which  is  its  lasting  colour ;  and  one  of  the  oak  cater- 
pillars yields  a  chrysalb  beautifully  spotted  with  red  at 
its  first  appearance  \  but  these  spots  change  to  brown 
for  their  fixed  colour:  the  third  day  from  their  for- 
mation usually  fixes  their  lasting  colours  \  and  if  they 
are  observed  to  turn  black  in  any  part  after  this  time, 
it  is  a  sign  that  they  are  dead  or  dying. 

The  several  species  of  insects,  as  a  fly,  spider,  and 
an  ant,  do  not  differ  more  evidently  from  one  ano- 
ther in  regard  to  appearance,  than  do  a  caterpillar, 
its  chrysalis,  and  a  butterflv  produced  from  it;  yet 
it  is  certain,  that  these  are  all  the  product  of  the  same 
individual  egg>.  and  nothing,  is  more  certain,  than 
that  the  creature  which  was  for  a  while  a  caterpillary 
is,  after  a  certain  time,  a  chrysalis,  and  then  a  but* 
terfly.  These  great  changes  produced  in  so  sudden  a 
manner,  seem  like  the  metamorphoses  recorded  in  the 
fables  of  the  ancients  j  and  indeed  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  those  fables  first  took  their  origin  from  such^ 
changes. 

The  parts  heiog  distinguishable  in  the  chrysalis,  w» 
easily  find  the  difference  of  the  species  of  the  flv  that 
is  to  proceed  from  it.  The  naked  eye  shows  whether 
it  be  one  of  those  that  have,  or  of  those  that  have  not, 
a  trunk ;  and  the  assistance  of  a  microscope  shows  the 
antennsB  so  distinctly,  that  we  are  able  to  discern  whe-^ 
ther  it  belongs  to  the  day  or  night  class }  and  oflen  ta 
what  genus,  if  not  the  very  species:  nay,  in  the  plu- 
mose horned  kinds,  we  may  see,  by  the  antenna,, 
whether  a  male  or  female  pbalsena  is  to  be  produced 
from  the  chrysalis  \  the  horns  of  the  female  being  in 
this  state  evidently  narrower,  and  appearing  less  ele-- 
vated  above  the  common  surface  of  the  body,  than^ 
those  of  the  male. 

All  these  parts  of  the  chrysalis,   however,   though- 
seen  very  distinctly,  are  laid  close  to  one  another,  and 
seem  to  form  only  one  mass ;  each  of  them  is  covered 
with  its  own  peculiar  membrane  in  this  state,  and  all 
are  surrounded  together  by  a  common  one  \  and  it  ia 
only   through  these  that  we  see  them>  or  rather  we 
see  on  these  the  figures  of  all  the  parts  moulded  within, 
and  therefore  it  requires  attention  to  distinguish  them»^ 
The  chrysalis  is  soft  when  first  produced,  and  is  wet* 
ted  on  the  front  with  a  viscous  liquor  >  its  skin,  though^ 
very   tender  at  first,  dries  and  hardens  by  degrees  \ 
but   this  viscous  liquor,  which  surrounds   the  wings,, 
legs,  &c.  hardens  almost  immediately  ^  and  in  conse- 
quence fastens  all  those  limbs,  &c.  into  a  mass,  which, 
were   before   loose  from  one  another:  this  liquor,  aa 
it  hardens,  loses  its  transparence,  and  becomes  brown  \^ 
so  that  it  is  only  while  it  is  yet  moist  that  these  parts 
are  to  be  seen  distinct. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  whole,  that  the  chrysalis  is- 
no  other  than  a  butterfly,  the  parts  of  which  ace  hid 
under  certain  membranes  which  fasten,  them  together  j. 
and  when  the  limbs  are  arrived  at  their  due  strength,, 
they  become  able  to  break  through  these  membranes,, 
and  then  expand  and  arrange  themselves  in  their  pro-* 
per  order. 

The  first  metamorphosis,  therefore,  differs  nothing 
from  the.  second^  except  that,  the  butterflly  comes  frooK. 

the: 
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ChrTtAtii.  tbe  body  of  tho  eaterpillar  in  a  weak  state,  with  linilra 
*      '^    ■■>  ttoable  to  ^rform  their  officety  whereas  it  comes  from 

the  cbrysalts  perfect, 
WtLo/Ifu     M.   Keaamur  has  given  os  many  corioos  observa- 
9e^  ToLi.tions  on  the  strnctore  and  nsea  of  the  several  cover- 
p.  a.^a8.  jggn  ^iint  attend  the  varteties  of  the  caterpillar  kind  in 
this  State. 

The  creatures  in  genera]  remain  wholly  immove- 
aUe  in  this  state,  and  seem  to  have  no  bosiness  in  it 
•|»at  a  patient  attendance  on  the  time  when  they  are 
to  become  butterflies;  and  this  is  a  change  that  can 
happen  to  them,  only  as  their  parts,  before  extremely 
eotc  and  weak,  are  capable  of  hardening  and  becoming 
firm  by  degrees,  by  the  transpiration  of  that  abundant 
littfflidity  which  before  kept  them  soft:  and  this  is 
proved  by  an  experiment  of  M.  Beaomor,  who,  inclo- 
sing some  chrysalises  in  a  glass  tube,  found,  after  some 
time,  a  small  quantity  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  it  i 
which  could  have  come  there  no  other  way,  but  from 
the  body  of  the  inclosed  animal.  This  transpiration 
depends  greatly  on  the  temperature  of  the  air  j  it  is 
increased  by  beat,,  and  diminished  by  cold ;  but  it  has 
-also  its  peculiarities  in  regard  to  the  several  species  ef 
butterfly  to  which  the  chrysalis  belongs. 

According  to  these  observations,  the  time  of  the 
duration  of  the  animal  in  the  chrysalis  state  most  be. 
In  different  species,  very  different ;  and  there  is  in* 
deed  this  wide  difference  in  the  extremes,  that  some 
Species  remain  only  eight  days  id  this  state,  and  others 
eight  months. 

v7e  know  that  the  caterpillar  changes  its  skin  four 
or  five  times  during  its  living  in  that  state  ;  and  that 
alt  these  skins  ai-e  at  first  produced  with  it  from  the 
egg,  lying  closely  over  one  another.  It  parts  with, 
or  throws  off,  all  these  one  by  one,  as  the  butterfly, 
which  b  the  real  animal,  all  this  time  within,  grows 
more  and  more  perfect  in  the  several  first  changes. 
vlVhen  it  throws  off  one,  it  appears  in  another  skin  ex- 
actly of  the  same  form  j  but  at  its  final  change  from 
this  appearance,  that  is,  when  it  throws  off  the  last 
skin,  as  the  creature  within  is  now  arrived  at  such  a 
degree  of  perfection  as  to  need  no  farther  taking  of 
nourishment,  there  is  no  farther  need  of  teeth,  or  any 
of  the  other  parts  of  a  caterpillar.  The  creature,  in 
this  last  change,  proceeds  in  the  very  same  manner  as 
iu  all  the  former,  the  skin*  opening  at  the  back,  and 
the  animal  making  its  way  out  in  this  shape.  If  a  ca» 
-terpillar,  when  about  to  throw  off  this  last  skin,  be 
thrown  into  spirits  of  wine,  and  left  there  for  a  few 
days,  the  membranes  within  will  harden,  and  the 
creature  may  be  afterwards  carefully  opened,  and  the 
chrysalis  taken  out,  in  which  the  form  of  the  tender 
butterfly  may  be  traced  in  all  its  lineaments,  and  its 
eyes,  legs,  &c.  evidently  seen.  It  is  not  necessary, 
however,  to  seize  upon  this  exact  time  for  proving 
the  existence  of  the  chrysalis  or  butterfly  in  the  cater<- 
pillar :  for  if  one  of  these  animals  be  thrown  into  spi<. 
rit  of  wine,  or  into  vinegar,  some  days  before  that 
time,  and  left  there  for  the  flesh  to  harden,  it  may  af- 
terwards be  dissected,  and  all  the  lineaments  of  the 
butterfly  traced  out  in  it }  the  wings,  legs,  antenoss,  &c. 
being  as  evident  here,  and  as  large,  as  m  the  chrysalis. 

It  is  very  plain  from  this,  that  the  change  of  the 
caterpillar  into  chrysalis  is  not  the  work  of  a  moment, 
but  is  carrying  on  for  a  long  time  before,  even  from 
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the  very  hatching  of  the  creature  from  the  egg.  The  Chcytal 
parts  of  the  butterfly,  however,  are  not  disposed  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner  while  in  the  body  of  the  ca- 
terpillar, as  when  left  naked  in  the  form  of  the  chry- 
salis: for  the  wings  are  proportionally  longer  and 
narrower,  being  wound  up.  into  the  form  of  a  cord  ; 
and  the  antennae  are  rolled  up  on  the  head }  the  trunk 
is  also  twisted  up  and  laid  upon  the  head  j  but  this  in 
ti  very  different  manner  from  what  it  is  in  the  perfect 
animal,  and  very  diflbrent  from  that  in  which  it  lies 
within  the  chrysalis ;  so  that  the  first  formation  of  the 
butterfly  in  the  caterpillar,  by  time  arrives  at  a  pro- 
per change  of  the  disposition  of  its  parts,  in  order  to 
Its  being  a  chrysalis.  The  very  eggs,  hereafter  to  be 
deposited  by  the  butterfly,  are  also  to  be  found,  not 
only  in  the  chrysalis,  but  in  the  caterpillar  itself,  ar- 
ranged in  their'  natural,  regular  order.  They  are  in- 
deed in  this  state  very  small  and  transparent }  but  af« 
ter  the  change  into  the  chrysalis,  they  have  their  pro- 
per colour. 

As  soon  as  the  several  parts  of  the  butterfly,  there- 
fore, are  arrived  at  a  state  proper  for  being  exposed 
to  the  more  open  air,  they  are  thrown  out  from  the 
body  of  the  caterpillar  surrounded  only  with  their 
membranes }  and  as  soon  as  they  are  arrived  after 
this  at  a  proper  degree  of  strength  and  solidity,  they 
labour  to  break  through  these  thinner  coverings,  and 
to  appear  in  their  proper  and  natural  form.  The 
time  of  their  duration  in  this  state  of  chrysalb  is  very 
uncertain,  some  remaining  in  it  only  a  few  daye» 
others  several  months,  and  some  almost  a  year  in  ap- 
pearance. But  there  is  a  fallacy  in  this  that  many  are 
not  aware  of.  It  is  natural  to  think,  that  as  soon  as 
the  creature  has  inclosed  itself  in  its  shell,  be  that  of 
what  matter  it  will,  it  undergoes  its  change  into  the 
chrysalis  state.  And  this  is  the  case  with  the  gene- 
rality :  yet  there  are  some  which  are  eight  or  nine 
months  in  the  shell  before  they  become  chrysalises,  so 
that  their  dunvtion  in  the  real  chrysalis  state  is  muoh 
shorter  than  it  naturally  appears  to  be.  M.  Reaomnr 
carefully  watched  the  auriculated  caterpillar  of  the 
oak  in  its  several  changes,  and  particularly  from  its 
chrysalis,  which  is  of  this  last  kind,  into  the  fly  5  and 
has  given  an  account  of  the  method  of  this,  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  general  course  of  nature  in  these  opera- 
tions. 

The  membranes  which  envelope  the  creature  in 
this  chrysalis  state  are  at  first  tough  and  firm,  and  im- 
mediately touch  the  several  paits  of  the  inclosed  ani- 
mal }  but  by  degreeii,  as  these  parts  harden,  they  be- 
come covered,  some  with  hairs,  and  others  with  scales. 
These,  as  they  continue  to  grow,  by  degrees  fisll  off 
the  several  particular  membranes  which  cover  the 
parts  on  which  they  are  placed,  to  a  greater  distance, 
and  by  degrees  loosen  them  from  the  limbs.  This  is 
one  reason  why  those  membranes  dry  and  become 
brittle. 

The  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  coaaEiXT  is 
usually  marked  with  a  line  which  runs  in  a  longitudi- 
nal direction  ^  and  this  part  is  always  more  elevated 
than  the  rest,  even  in  the  conic  kinds,  which  are  no 
othrrwise  angular.  This  line  is  in  some  very  bold  and 
plain";  in  others,  it  is  so  faint  as  not  to  be  dietingoish- 
able  without  glasses ;  but  it  is  always  in  the  midst  of  that 
line  that  the  shell  begins  to  open.    The  motion  of  the 
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Ckry^HiL  t^^i  of  ttie  butterfly  backwards  first  occRsions  this 
*■  V  ^  crack  >  and  a  few  rppetitions  af  the  same  motion  open 
it  the  whole  length  of  the  line. 

•  The  clearing  itself,  however,  entirely  is  a  work 
of  more  time  in  this  case,  than  is  the  passinff  of  the 
chrysalis  ont  of  the  body  of  the  caterpillar,  in  thai 
case  there  is  a  crack  sufBctently  large  in  the  skin  of  the 
back,  and  the  whole  chrysalis  being  loose  comes  out 
at  once*  Bat  in  this  case,  every  particular  limb,  and 
|iart  of  the  body,  has  its  separate  case  ;  and  these  are 
almost  inconceivably  thin  lind  tender,  yet  it  is  neces- 
sary that  every  part  be  drawn  oot  of  them  before  it 
appear  naked  to  the  open  air.  As  soon  as  all  this  is 
effected,  and  the  animal  is  at  full  liberty,  it  either  ton- 
linoes  some  time  upon  the  remains  of  its  covering,  or 
creeps  a  little  way  distant  from  it,  and  there  rests. 
The  wings  are  wfattt'we  principally  admire  in  this  crea- 
tnre.  These  are  at  this  time  so  extremely  folded  op, 
and  placed  in  so  narrow  a  compass,  that  the  creature 
seems  to  have  none  at  all :  hot .  they  by  degrees  ex- 
pand and  unfold  themselves  j  and  finally,  ip  a  quarter 
of  an  hoar,  or  half  an  boor  at  the  utmost,  they  appear 
at  their  full  size,  and  in  all  their  beauty.  The  man- 
ner of  this  sodden  unfolding  of  the  wings  is  this  :  the 
smsill  fignre  they  make  when  the  creature  first  comes 
oat  of  its  membranes,  does  not  prevent  the  observing 
that  they  are  at  that  time  considerably  thick.  This  is 
ewtng  to  its  being  a  large  wing  folded  op  in  the  nicest 
manner,  and  with  folds  so  arranged  as  to  be  by  no 
means  sensible  to  the  eye,  for  the  wing  is  never  seen 
to  aofold ;  but,  when  observed  in  the  most  accurate 
masiner,  seems  to  grow  under  the  eye  to  this  extent. 
When  the  creature  is  first  produced  from  the  shell,  it 
IB  everywhere  moist  and  tender }  even  its  wings  have 
no  strength  or  stiffness  till  they  expand  themselves; 
bnt  they  tlien  dry  by  demes,  and,  with  the  other 
parts,  become  rigid  and  firm.  Bat  if  any  accidedt 
prevents  the  wings  from  expanding  at  their  proper 
time,  that  is,  as  soon  as  the  creature  is  out  of  its  shell, 
thejf  never  afterwards  are  able  to  extend  themselves  ; 
hot  the  creature  continues  to  wear  them  in  their  con- 
tracted and  wholly  useless  state ;  and  very  often,  when 
die  ivtngs  are  in  part  extended  before  socli  an  accident 
happens,  it  stops  them  in  a  partial  extension,  and  the 
creature  mast  be  contented  to  pass  its  whole  life  with 
thena  in  that  manner. 

Bf.  Reaumur  has  proved,  that  heat  and  cold  make 
mat  differences  in  the  time  of  hatching  the  butterfly 
mm  its  chrysalis  state  :  and  this  he  particularly  tried 
with  great  accuracy  and  attention,  by  patting  them  in 
vessels  in  warm  rooms,  and  in  ice-houses  ;  and  it  seem- 
ed wholly  owing  to  the  hastening  or  retarding  the  eva- 
poration of  the  abundant  humidity  of  the  animal  in  the 
ebrysalb  state,  that  it  sooner  or  later  appeared  in  the 
butterfly  form.  He  varnished  over  some  chrysalises, 
in  order  to  try  what  would  be  the  effect  of  thus  wholly 
pteventing  their  transpiration;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  butterfly  came  forth  from  these  two 
months  later  than  their  natural  time.  Thus  was  the 
duration  of  the  animal  in  this  state  lengthened ;  that  is, 
its  existence  was  lengthened :  but  without  any  advan- 
tage to  the  creature,  since  it  was  in  the  time  of  its 
state  of  inaction,  and  probably  of  insensibility. 

Though  this^  was  of  no  consequence,  M.  Reanmur 
deduces  a  hint  from  it  that  seems  to  be  of  some  use. 
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He  observes,  that  hen's  eggs,  of  which  we  make  so   chryiaUs 
many  uses,  and  eat  in  so  many  forms,  are  properly  a        | 
sort  of  chrysalis  of  the  animal ;  their  germ,  after  they  Chrisogo- 
are  impregnated  by  the  cock,  containing  the   yonng .    '*'*•    , 
animal  alive ;  and  waiting  only  a  due  degree  of  warmth 
to  be  hatched,  and  appear  in  its  proper  form.     Eggs 
transpire  notwithstanding  the  hardness  of  their  shells  ; 
and  when  they  have  been  long  kept,  there  is  a  void 
foond  near  one  of  their  ends,  between  the  shell  and 
the  internal  membrane,  which  is  a  mark  of  their  betnc 
stale,  and  is  the  effe<k  of  an  evaporation  of  part^  ot 
their  humidity  :  and  the  same  varnish  which  had  been 
used  to  the  chiysalis,  being  tried  on  eggs,  was  found  to 
preserve  them  for  two  years,  as  fresh  as  if  laid  but  the 
same  day,  and  such  as  the  nicest  palate  could  not  di« 
stingoish  froaa  those  that  were  so.     See  EcGS. 

It  is  not  yet  known  how  much  farther  this  useful' 
speculation  might  be  carried,  and  whether  it  might 
not  be  of  g^at  use  even  to  human  life,  to  invent  some* 
thing  that  should  act  in  the  manner  of  this  vamuh,  by 
being  robbed  over  the  body,  as  the  aMeia  did  of  old, 
and  the  savages  of  the  West  Indies  do  at  this  time,' 
without  knowing  why.  But  to  return  to  the  insects 
which  are  the  subjects  of  this  article ;  their  third  state, 
that  in  which  they  are  winged,  is  always  very  short, 
and  seems  destined  for  no  other  action  but  the  propa- 
gation of  the  species.     See  Emtomologt  Index* 

CHRYSANTHEMUM,  Cork.Martgold  :  A 
genus  of  the  polygamia  superflua  order,  belonging  to  the 
syngenesia  class  of  plants.     See  Botant  Indem* 

CHRYSES,  the  priest  of  Apollo,  father  of  Asty- 
nome,  called  from  him  CJkrj$eu.  When  Lymessus  was> 
taken,  and  the  spoils  divided  among  the  conquerors, 
Chryseis  fell  to  the  share  of  Agamemnon.  Chryses 
upon  this  went  to  the  Grecian  camp  to  solicit  his 
daughter's  restoration;  and  when  his  prayers  were 
fruitless,  he  implored  the  aid  of  Apollo,  who  visited  * 
the  Greeks  with  a  plague,  and  obliged  them  tOsiestore 
Chryseis. 

CHRYSIPPUS,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  bom  at  So- 
los in  Cilicia,  was  disciple  to  Cleanthus,  Zeno's  sne^-- 
oessor.  He  wrote  many  books,  seveial  of  which*  re>* 
lated  to  logic.  None  of  the  philosophers  spoke  in 
stronger  terms  of  the  fatal  necessity  of  every  thing,  nor 
more  pompously  of  the  liberty  of  man,  than  the  Stoics, 
Chrysippos  in  particular.  lie  was  so  considerable 
among  them,  as  to  establish  it  into  a  proverb,  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Chrysippos,  the  Porch  had  never  been. 
Yet  the  Stoics  complained,  as  Cicero  relates,  that  he 
bkd  collected  so  many  arguments  in  favour  of  the  scep- 
tical hypothesis,  that  he  could  not  answer  them  him- 
self ;  and  thus  had  famished  Cameades,  their  antago- 
nist, with  weapons  against  them.  There  is  an  apofdi^ 
thegm  of  this  philosopher  preserved,  which  dees  him . 
honour.  Being  told  that  some  persons  spoke  ill  of  him, 
**  It  is  no  matter  (said  he),  I  will  live  so  that  they. 
shall  not  be  believed. 

CHRYSIS,  or  Goldek-flt.    See  Emtomoloct. 
Index,        

CHRYSITRIX.    See  Botakt  Index. 

CHRYSOBOLANUS,  Cocoa  Plum.  See  B6. 
TANT  Index. 

CHRYSOCOMA,  Golbt-locks.  See  Botany 
Index, 

CHRY80G0NUBL    See  BmAvr  Index. 

CHRYS0LABUS» 
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Ch'orcliei.  staAtine,  'and  coniecsated  niHier  JnttkuwA.  It  was  at 
that  time  so  magaificeot,  that  Josttuian  Ib  laid  t»  have 
orted  oat  in  the  consecration  thereof,  £mm9»  #•,  X^Xi^mv; 
/  haw  outdone  thecj  Sohnrnti^  The  dome,  which  ia  said 
to  have  been  the  fint  that  was  bailt,  is  530  feet  diame- 
ter. 

The  fint  chnrch  publicly  bnilt  by  the  Christians, 
some  authors  maintain  to  be  that  of  St  Saviour  at 
Rome  founded  by  Constantine  y  others  contend,,  that 
several  churches  abroad,  called  by  the  name  of  5/ P^trr 
Viviu^  were  built  in  honour  of  that  apostle  during  his 
lifetime. 

Chu&cb,  ^ith  regard  to  architecture,  Daviler  de- 
fines a  large  oblong  edifice,  in  form  of  a  ship,  with 
nave,  choir,  aisles,  chapel,  belfry,  &c.  See  each  part 
under  its  proper  head. 

Church^  Simple^  is  that  which  has  only  a  nave  and  a 
choir. 

Church  with  AisieSf  that  which  has  a  row  of  porti- 
coes, in  form  of  vaulted  galleries,  with  chapels  in  its 
circumference. 

Church  in  a  Greek  croes^  that  where  the  length  of 
the' traverse  part  is  equal  to  tlrat  of  the  nave  ;  so  called 
because  most  of  the  Greek  churches  are  built  in  this 
form. 

>  Church  in  a  Latin  rrojt,  that  whose  nave  is  longer 
than  the  cross  part,  as  in  most  of  the  Gothic  churches. 

Church  in  Rotundo^  that  whose  plan  is  a  perfect  cir- 
cle, in  imitation  of  the  Pantheon. 

For  the  form  of  the  ancient  Greek  churches,  when 
they  had  alt  their  parts,  it  was  as  follows :  first  was  a 
porch,  or  portico,  called  the  vaunt-navCf  w^tfHut ;  this 
was  adorned  with  eolomns  on  the  outside,  and  on  the 
inside  sorrounded  with  a  wall  ^  in  the  middle  whereof 
was  a  door,  throogh  which  they  passed  into  a  second 
p<trtiCO.  The  first  of  these  porticoes  was  destined  for 
the  energuntenif  and  penitents  in  the  first  stsge  of 
their  repentance  }  the  second  was  much  longer,  desti- 
ned for  penitents  of  the  second  class,  and  the  catechu- 
mens, and  hence  called  fm^j^^  feruia^  because  those 
placed  in  it  began  to  be  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the 
church.  These  two  porticoes  took  up  about  one 
third  of  the  space  of  the  church.  From  the  second 
portico  they  passed  into  the  nave,  MMf ,  which  took,  op 
near  another  third  of  the  church.  In  the  middle,  or 
at  one  side  of  the  nave,  was  the  ambo,  where  the  dea- 
cons and  priests  read  the  gospel  and  preached.  The 
nave  was  destined  for  the  reception  of  the  people,  who 
here  assisted  at  prayers. 

Near  the  entrance  of  this  was  the  baptistery  or  font. 
Beyond  the  nave  was  tlie  choir,  XK^^  ^^'  ^^^^  seats, 
and  round :  the  first  seat  on  the  right,  next  the  sanctu- 
ary, being  for  the  chanter,  or  choragusm 

From  the  choir  they  ascended  by  steps  to  the  sanc- 
tuary, which  was  entered  at  three  doors.  The  sane* 
tuary  had  three  upsides  in  its  length  ^  a  great  one  in 
the  middle,  under  which  was  the  altar,  crowned  with 
a  baldachin,  supported  \j  four  columns.  Under  each 
of  the  small  upsides,  was  a  kind  of  table  or  cupboard, 
in  manner  of  a  beaufet. 

Though,  of  the  Greek  churches  now  remakiing,  few 

have  all  the  parts  above  described,  most  of  them  having 

been  reduced  to  ruins  or  converted  into  mosques. 

•  High  Church  was  a  denomination  originally  given 

to  those  otherwise  called  Nonjurors^  who  rtf«sed  to  ac- 
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knowledge  the  title  of  ^ilUatn  III.  to-  Km  crown  of  chnrch* 
Great  Britain,  under  a  notion  that  James  II.  thoogh  Cburcl^i 
excluded,  was  still  their  rightful  sovereign.  This  ap- '  •/  ■ 
pellation  was  given  them,  because  they  entertained 
high  n6tions  of  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  churchy 
and  the  extent  of  its  prerogatives  and  jurisdiction.  And 
those,  on  the  contrary,  were  called  hw-church-men^ 
who  disapproved  of  the  succession  and  obstinacy  of  th» 
nonjurors,  distinguishing  themselves  by  their  moderatioa 
towards  dissenters,  and  were  less  ardent  in  extending 
the  limits  of  church  authority.  The  denomination  <3 
high-church'inen  is  now  more  generally  applied  to  all 
who  form  pompous  and  ambitious  conceptions  of  the 
authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  and  who 
would  raise  it  to  an  absolute  independence  on  all  hu- 
D^an  power. 

CnuRCH-Ale.    See  JFmTsua^Ale. 

Church  Reeves^  the  same  with  CHURCH-Wardens. 

Church  Scot^  or  Churchesset^  a  payment  or  contri- 
bution, by  the  Latin  writers  frequently  called  primituB 
seminum  ;  being,  at  first,  a  certain  measure  of  wheat, 
paid  to  the  priest  on. St  Martinis  day,  as  the  first  fruits 
of  harvest.  This  was  enjoined, by  the  laws  of  King 
Malcolm  IV.  and  Canute,  c  10.  But  after  tl|is| 
Church  scot  came  to  signify  a  reverse  of  corn-reat  paid 
to  the  secular  priests,  or  to  the  religions  \  and  some- 
times was  taken  in  so  general  a  sense  as  to  include 
poultry,  or  any  other  provision  that  was  paid  in  kind  to 
the  religions.     See  Tithe. 

CnuRCH-Wdrdens  (ecciesi<e guardiani)^  in  the  Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical  polity,  are  the  guardians  or  keepers 
of  the  church,  and  representatives  of  the  body  of  the 
parish.  They  are  sometimes  appointed  by  the  mini- 
ster, sometimes  by  the  parish,  sometimes  by  both  toge- 
ther, as  custom  directs.  They  are  taken,  in  favoor  of 
the  church,  to  be,  for  some  purposes,  a  kind  of  corpo- 
ration at  the  common  law  ;  that  is,  they  are  enabled, 
by  tliat  name,  to  have  a  property  in  goods  and  chat* 
tels,  and  to  bring  actions  for  them,  for  the  use  and 
profits  of  the  parish.  Yet  they  may  not  waste  the 
church  goods,  bpt  may  be  removed  by  the  parish,  and 
then  called  to  account  by  actions  at  common  law  :  but 
there  is  no  method  of  calling  them  to  account  bnt  by 
first  removing  them »  for  none  can  legally  do  it  but 
those  who  are  put  in  their  place.  As  to  lands,  or  othev 
real  property,  as  the  church,  churchyard,  ^c.  they 
have  no  sort  of  interest  therein  >  but  jf  any  damage  is 
done  thereto,  the  parson  only  or  vicar  shall  have  the 
action.  Their  office  also  is  to  repair  the  church,  and 
make  rates  and  levies  for  that  purpose  :  but  these  are 
re<M>verable  only  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  They 
are  also  joined  with  the.  overseers  in  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  poor.  They  are  to  levy  a  shilling 
forfeiture  on  all  such  as  do  not  repair  to  church  on 
Sundays  and  holidays ;  and  are  empowered  to  keep 
all  persons  orderly  while  there ;  to  which  end  it  has 
been  held  that  a  church-warden  may  justify  the  puf- 
ling  off  a  man^s  hat,  without  being  guilty  of  either  ao 
assault  or  a  trespass.  There  are  also  a  multitude  of 
other  petty  parochial  powers  committed  to  their  charge 
by  divers  acts  of  parliament. 

CHURCHILL,  Sir  Winstov,  the  father  of  the 
great  duke  of  Marlborough,   was  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  honourable  family  in   Dorsetshire.     H^  - 
was  b^n  at  Wotton  Glanville  in  that  county  in  j6io  j 

and 
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Qtarclini.  ^^^  c^aeated  at  St  Jobn^s  college  rt  Oxford*    He  en- 
'  g&ged  in  the  cftose  of  his  onfortunate  sovereign  Cha.  1. 
TOf   which   be  eoffered   severely   in  his  fortune  j  and 
liaving  married,  while  yonng,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Drake  of  Ashe  in  Devonshire,  she  was  for- 
ced to  seek  a  refoge  in  her  father^s  house,  when  Mr 
CbarchilPs  misfortunes  left  him  none  that  be  could  call 
bis  own ;  and   there  roost  of  his  children  were  bom. 
After  the  Restoration,  he  was  elected  a  burgess  to  serve 
in  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Weymouth ;  and,  in 
1669,  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  confer  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood.     The  next  year  be  was  made 
one  of  the  commisioners  of  claims  in  Ireland  ^  and 
-upon  his  return  from  thence,  was  constituted  one  of 
the  clerks  comptroller^  of  the  green  cloth :  but  writ- 


wkhoDt  acquainting  him  by  letter  with  the*  reason  of  OharchHk 
his  so  doing.  Lord  Churchill  woi  graciously  received 
by  the  prince  of  Orange  i  and  was  by  htm  employed 
first  to  re-assemble  the  troop  of  guards  at  London, 
and  afterwards  to  reduce  some  lately  raised  regiments, 
and  to  now-model  the  army}  for  which  purpose  he 
was  invested  with  the  rank  and  title  of  lienteaant  ge- 
neral. In  1689,  ^®  *^  sworn  one  of  the  privy  coaa- 
cil,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  bed-cham- 
ber; and  on  the  9th  of  April  following,  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Marlborough  in  the  county  of 
Wilts,  lie  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  their  majesties  ; 
and  was  soon  after  made  commander  in  chief  of  the 
English  forces  sent  over  to  Holland ;  and  here  he  fint 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  fame  which  was  afterwards 


rag  a  kind   of  political  essay   upon  the   History  of    spread  over  all  Europe.     In  1 690,  he  was  made  ge- 


Eogland,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  parliament, 
lie  was,  in  1678,  dismissed  from  his  post.  He  was, 
liowever,  soon  restored  to  it  again;  and  lived  to  see 
his  eldest  surviving  son  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  the 
rest  of  his  children  in  a  fair  way  to  promotion.  He 
died  in  1688. 

Churchill,   Joh/f^    duke    of   Marlborough,    and 
prince   of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  a  most  renowned 
general  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Ashe  in  Devon- 
shire  in    1650.     He   was  eldest  son  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  who  carried  htm  to  court  while  very  young, 
and  where  he   was   particularly  favoured  by  James 
duke  of  York,  afterwards  King  James  II.  when  only 
twelve  years  of  age.     In  1666,  he  was  made  an  ensign 
of  the  guards  during  the  first  Dutch  war;  and  after- 
wards improved  himself  greatly  in  the  military  art  at 
Tangier.     In  1672,  Mr  Churchill  attended  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  who  commanded  a  body  of  auxiliaries 
in  the  French  service,  and  was  soon  after  made  a  cap- 
tain in  the  duke's  own  regiment.     At  the  siege  of  Ni- 
meguen,  which  happened  in  that  campaign,  he  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  that  he  was  taken  notice  of 
hy  the  celebrated  Marshal  Torenne,  who  bestowed  on 
him.  the  name  of  the  handsome  Engltshman.^^\n  1673, 
he  was  at  the  siege  of  Maestricht,  where  he  gained 
such  applause,  that  the  king  of  France*  made  him  a 
public  acknowledgement  of  his  service ;  and  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,   Who  had  the  direction  of  the  attack, 
told  King   Charles  IT.  that  he  owed  his  life  to  Mr 
Churchiirs  bravery.  In  1681,  he  married  Sarah,  daugh- 
ter and  co-heiress   (^ith  her  sister  the  countess  of 
T^rrconnel)  of  Richard  Jennings,  Esq.  of  Sandrich,  in 
Hertfordshire.    The  duke  of  York  recommended  him 
in  a   very  particular  manner  to   the  king ;  who,  in 
168a,  created  him  baron  of  Eyemouth  in  the  •county 
of  Berwick,  in  Scotland,  and  made  him  colonel  of  the 
^hird  troop  of  guards.     A  little  after  King  James's  ac- 
cession, he  was  created  Baron  Churchill  of  Sandrich  in 
the  county  of  Hertford,  and  made  brigadier-general 
of  bis  majesty's  army  in  the  west ;  where,  when  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  came  to  surprise  the  king's  army ' 
while  the  earl  of  Feversbam  and  the  majority  of  the 
officers  were  in  their  beds,  he   kept  the   enemy  in 
play,  tni  the  king's  forces  had  formed  themselves,  and 
thereby  saved  the  whole  army.     When  James  showed 
an  intention   6f  establishing  the  Catholic  religion  in 
Britain,  Lord  Churchill,  notwithstanding  the  great  ob- 
ligations be  ow^d  htm,  thought  it  his  duty  to  Abandon 
tin  royal  cause}  but  even  then  did  not  leave  him 


neral  of  the  forces  sent  to  Ireland;  where  ha  dwAb 
the  strong  ganisons  of  Cork  and  Kinsale  prisoners  of 
war.     The  year  following.  King  WiUia4n  showed  the 
good  ofMuion  be  had  of  his  conduct,  by  sending  him 
to  Flandera  to  pot  all  things  in  readiness,  and  to  draw 
the  army  together  before  his  anrival.    In  16929  lie 
was  dismissed   from  all   his  employmenU;  a.nd,  ii6t 
long  after,  was  with  some  other  peers  committed  to 
the  Tower  on  an  accusation  of  high  treason ;  which, 
however,  was  afterwards  found  to  be  a  false  and  ma- 
licious report,  the  authors  of  which  were  punished. 
Marlborongh  was  soon  restored  to  favour,  and  in  1698 
was  appointed  governor  to  the  earl  of  Glooceater; 
with  this  extraordinary  compliment  from  King  William, 
'*  My  lord,  make  him  but  what  vou  are,  and  my  jm« 
phew  will  be  all  I  wish  to  see  bun."    The  same  day 
he  was  again  sworn  one  of  the  privy  cooncil  \  and  in 
July  following  was  declared  one  of  the  lords  josticea  of 
£ngland,  for  the  administration  of  the  government,  in 
which  great  trust  he  was  three  times  soccessively  Jo  the 
king's  absence.     In  170X  hte  was  appointed  geoeial  of 
the  foot,  commander  in  chief  of  the  English  forces, 
and  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  at 
the  Hague.     Upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  to 
the  throne,  he  was  elected  into  the  order  of  the  Gar^ 
ter,  declared  captain  general  of  all  her  majesty's  forces, 
and  sent  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary 
to  Holland.    After  several  conferences  about  a  war, 
he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  where  all  the 
'Other  generals  had  orders  to  .obey  him.     His  exploits 
in  the  field  have  been  taken  notice  of  ondw  the  arti- 
cle Britain,  No  344 — 370 :  we  shall  therefore  only 
take  notice  in  thia  place  of  the  rewards  and  honours 
conferred  upon  him  for  these  exploits.    After  his  first 
campaign  be  was  created  marquis  of  Blandford  and 
duke   of  Marlboioogh,  with  a  pension  of  5000I.  oot 
of  the  post  office,  to  devolve,  for  ever  upon  those  en- 
joying the  title  of  duke  of  Marlborongh.    In  1703, 
he  met  Charles  III.  late  emperor,  going  to  Spain,  who 
presented  him  with  a  sword  set  with  diamonds.    In 
1 704,  having  (breed  the  enemy^s  lines  at  Schelleobeig', 
he  received  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  emperor  Leo*' 
pold,  writteii  with  his  own  hand}  an  honour  seldom 
done  to  any  but  sovereign  princes.     After  the  battle 
of  Blenheim,  he  received  congratulatory  letters  froa 
most  of  the  petmtatea  In  Eorope,  particularly  from  the 
states^genenU,  and  Aom  the  emperor,  who  dcifa«4 
him  to  accept  of  the  dignity  of  a  prince  of  the  empire, 
which  with  tbe  qneen*t  leavo  was  confeixed  npon  him 
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Cfinrchill.  by  the  title  ef  Prince  of  MSdenheimJn  the  pnwinee  of 
Suabia.    After  the  campaign  was  ended,   be   visited 
the  court  of  Prassia,  where  be  laid  such  schemes  as 
iospended  the  disputes  with  the  Dutch  about  King 
William^s  estate ;  which  wise  conduct  caused  the  whole 
confederacy  to  acknowledge   that  he   had   done  the 
greatest  service  possible  to  the  common  cause.     Upon 
his  return  to  England,  the  queen,  to   perpetuate  his 
memory,  granted   the   interest  of  the  crown  in  the 
honour    and    manor  of  Woodstock  and   hundred   of 
Wottott  to  him  and   his  heirs  for  even     In  1705 
be  made  a  tour  to  Vienna,  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
emperor  Joseph ;  who  hi^fhljr  caressed  him,  and  made 
fiiro   a  grant  of  the  lordship  of  Miidenheim*    After 
the  campaign   of .  1708,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons  was  sent  to  Brussels  on  purpose  to  compli- 
ment him ;  and  on  his  return  to  England  he  was  again 
complimented  in  the  house  of  lords  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Cowper.     All  his  services,  however,  and  all  the  ho- 
nours conferred  upon  him,  were  not  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve him  from  being  disgraced.     After  the  change  of 
the  ministry  in  17 10,  his  interest  daily  declined ;  and 
in  1 71 2,  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  he  was  re- 
moved from  all  his  places.     Finding  all  arts  used  to 
render  him  obnoxious  in  his  native  country,  he  visited 
bis  principality  of  Mildenlieim,  and  several  towns  in 
Germany;  after  which  he  returned  to  England,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  day  of  the  queen's  death.     After 
being  welcomed  by  the  nobility  and  foreign  ministers, 
he  attended   on  f^ing  George  I.  in  his  public  entry 
ihrougli  London,  who  appointed  him  captain-general, 
colonel  of  tiie  first  regiment  of  foot  guards,  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  government  of  Chelsea  hospital, 
and  master  general  of  the  ordnance.     Some  years  be- 
fore his  death,  he  retired  from  public  business.    He 
died  at  Windsor-lodge  in  1722,  aged  73  ;  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  very  numerous  posterity,  aUied  to  the  no* 
ble^t  and  greatest  families  in  these  kingdoms.    Upon 
his  demise  all  parties  united  in  doing  honour,  or  rather 
jtistice,  to  his  merit,  and  his  eorpse  was  interred  the 
9th  of  August  following,  with  all  the  solemnity  due 
to  a  person  who  had  deserved  so  highly  of  hii  country, 
in  Westminster-abbey.     The  noble  pile  near  Wood- 
stock, which  bears  the  name  of  Blenheim-house,  may 
be  justly  styled  his  monument :  hot  without  pretending 
to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  one  may  venture  to  forelel, 
that  his  glory  will  long  survive  that  structure;  and 
^at  so  long  as  our  histories  remain,  ot  indeed   the 
histories  of  Europe,  his  memoty  will  live  and  be  the 
boast  of  Britain,  which  by  bts  labours  was  raised  to  be 
the  first  of  nations,  as  during  the  age  in  which  be  lived 
he  was  deservedly  esteemed  the  first  of  men.     If  he  had 
foibles,  as  these  are  inseparable  from  human  nature, 
Ihey  were  so  hidden  by  the  glare  of  his  virtues  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceived,   or   were  willingly  forgotten.,    A 
certain  parasite,  who  thought  to  please  Locd  Boling- 
broke  by  ridiculing  the  avarice  of  the  duke,  was  stopt 
abort  by  his  lordship^;  who  said,  *'  He  was  so  very 
great  a  man,  that  I. forgot  he  had  that  vice.'' 

Out  of  a  variety  of  atteo«]ote8  and  testimonies  con.« 
•eming  this  illustrious  personage,  collected  in  the  new 
edition.of  the  BiograpMt  BfitanmcQf  the  following  se- 
leetioii  may  serve  to  illustrate  move  particularly  hia  dis- 
j^lttott  and  manners. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  be-  didf  when,  very 
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young,  was  to  porehase  a  box  to  put  bis  money  in ;  ChvcU 
an  indication  this  of  the  economical,  not  to  say  ava-  * 
Ticious,  temper  that  accompanied  him   through   life. 
Dr  Joseph  Warton  relates,  that,  on  the  evening  of  an 
important  battle,  the  duke  was  heard  to  chide  his  ser- 
vant for  having  been  so  extravagant  as  to  light  four 
candles  in  his  tent  when  Prince  Eugene  came  to  confer 
with   him.        Mr  Tyers,   on   the   other  hand,   men- 
tioned  a  circumstance,    which,   if  well  founded,  re- 
dounds to  his  grace's  generosity ;  though  in  a  di£Fer- 
ent  respect   it  is   much   to  his  discredit:  It  is,  that 
during  the  rebellion  in  1 71 5,  be  sent  io,oool.  to  the 
earl  of  Mar.     We  consider  the  stoiy  only  as  a  tradi- 
tional report,  which  has  not  in  itself  any  great  degree 
of  probability ;  and  therefore  we  are  by  no  means  con- 
Tinced  of  its  truth.     The  late  Mr  Richardson  junior, 
the  painter,  hath  recorded  a  pleasing  instance  of  the 
duke's  calmness  of  disposition ;  for  which,  indeed,  he 
was  always  remarkable.     ^  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
Tsays  the  writer),  riding  out  once  with   Commissary 
Marriot,  near  the  commissary's  house  in  the  country, 
it  began  to  rain,  and   the  duke  called  for  his  cloak; 
Marriot  having  bis  put  on  by  his  servant  immediately* 
The  duke's  servant  not  bringing  the  cloak,  he  called 
ibr  it  again  ;  but  the  man  was  still  puzzling  about  the 
straps  and  buckles.     At  last,  it  raining  sow  very  hard, 
the  duke  called  again,  and  asked  biro,  *'  what  he  was 
about  that  he  did  not  bring  Lis  cloak  ?"      *  Tou  most 
stay  (grumbles  the  fellow),  if  it  rains  cats  and  does, 
till  I  can  get  at  it.'    The  duke  only  turned  to  Marnot 
and  said,  **  I  would  not  be  of  that  fellow's  temper.'^ 
The  duke  of  Marlborough  (adds  Mr  KichardsonJ  dli 
by  nature   and   constitution,   what  Seneca  judged  by 
philosophy  ought  to  be  done.     QtfiJ  est  quare  ego  9ervi 
met  hilarius  retponsum^  et  contufnaciorem  vuitumyjla^ 
geUie  et  compedibus  expiem  9 

Dr  Swift,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Stella,  relates  the 
following  particulars  concerning  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough. **  I  was  early  this  morning  with  Secretary 
St  John,  and  gave  him  a  memorial  to  get  the  queen's 
letter  for  the  first-fruits,  who  has  promised  to  do  It  in 
a  very  few  days.  He  told  me  *  he  had  been  with  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  who  was  lamenting  his  former 
wrong  steps  in  joining  with  the  Whigs,  and  said  be 
was  worn  out  with  age,  fatigue,  and  misfortunes.'  I 
swear  it  pitied  me ;  and  I  really  thiuk  they  will  not  do 
well  in  too  much  mortifying  that  man,,  although  in« 
deed  it  is  his  own  fiinlt.  He  ircovetous  as  hell,  and 
ambitious  as  the  prince  of  it :  he  would  fain  have  been 
general  for  life,  and  has  broken  all  endeavours  for 
peace,  to  keep  his  greatness  and  get  money.  He  told 
the  queen  '  he  was  neither  covetous  nor  ambitions.* 
She  said,  *  if  she  could  conveniently  have  turned  about,., 
she  would  have  laughed,  and  could  hardly  forbear  it  in 
his  face.'  He  fell  m  with  all  the  abominable  measures 
of  the  late  minlstnr,  because  they  gratified  him  for 
their  own  designs.  Yet  he  has  been  a  soccessfol  gene- 
ral, and  I  hope  he  will,  continue  his  command." 

Various  characters  have  been  drawn  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  ;  most  of  which  we  shall  omit,  as  either 
already  sumciently  known,  or  as  not  meriting  particu- 
lar, notice.  That  which  is  given  of  him  by  I)r  Swifr^ 
in  bis  "  History  of  the  four  last  years  of  the  queen,'^ 
has  all  the  malignity  and  meanness  of  a  party  paro* 
ghlet^    It  i$  even  so  foolish  as  to  ipMnu^te^  that  the 
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dmUIL  doke*t  miliUrj  aecoroplithmeiits  were  problematical,  qaeeo.  Thera 
and  that  be  was  destitate  of  personal  courage.  Mr 
MacphersoQ^s  character  of  his  grace  is  ver^  elaborate- 
ly composedy  and  displays  no  smal)  degree  of  ability 
and  penetration;  though  it  is  not,  perhaps,  entire- 
ly free  from  prejudice.  The  historian  considers  it 
as  a  fact,  that  Lord  Churchill,  at  the  time  of  the 
rerolntion,  had  a  design  of  placing  his  unfortunate 
master  King  James  II.  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his 
rival  the  prince  of  Orange.  But  this  story  must  be 
r^iarded  as  wholly  unworthy  of  credit.  It  is  found- 
ed upon  suggestions  and  informations  so  groundless 
and  even  ridicutous,  that  it  cannot  deserve. a  formal 
refutation.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Macpherson  has 
done  justice  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  prosecution 
of  the  war  in  Flanders,  and  hath  shown  that  he  con- 
ducted it  npon  the  principles  of  sound  wisdom  and  good 
policy. 

There  are  two  testimonies  to  the  honour  of  the 
duke's  memory,, by  two  celebrated  noble  writers,  which 
cannot  be  passed  over.  One  is  by  Lord  Bolingbrokr, 
in  his  letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History. 
Speaking  of  the  consternation  raised  among  the  allies 
of  the  grand  confederacy  by  the  death  of  King  Wil- 
liam, and  of  the  joy  which  that  event  gave  to  the 
French,  his  lordship  observes,  that  **  a  short  time 
showed  how  vain  the  fears  of  some  and  the  hopes  of 
others  were*  By  his  death,  the  dnke  of  Marlborough 
was  raised  to  the  head  of  the  army,  and  indeed  of  the 
confederacy :  where  he,  a  new,  a  private  man,  a  sub- 
ject, acquired,  by  merit  and  by  management,  a  more 
deciding  influence  than  high  birth,  confirmed  autho- 
rity, and  even  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  had  given 
to  King  William.  Not  only  all  the  parts  of  that  vast 
machine,  the  grand  alliance,  were  kept  more  compact 
and  entire,  but  a  more  rapid  and  vigorous  motion  was 

Siven  to  the  whole:  and  instead  of  languishing  out 
isastroos  campaigns,  we  saw  every  scene  of  the  war 
full  of  action.  AH  those  wherein  he  appeared,  and 
many  of  those  wherein  he  was  not  then  an  actor,  but 
abettor  however  of  their  action,  were  crowned  with 
the  most  triumphant  success.  I  take,  with  pleasuiv, 
this  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  that  great  man, 
whose  faults  I  knew,  whose  virtues  I  admired  $  and 
whose  memory,  as  the  greatest  general,  and  as  the 
greatest  minister,  that  oor  conntry,  or  perhaps  any 
other,  has  produced,  I  honour/* 

The  other  testimony  to  the  duke's  accomplishments 
is  by  the  carl  of  Chesterfield,  in  his  Letters  to  his  Son. 
*'  Of  all  the  men  (says  his  lordship)  that  ever  I  knew 
in  my  life  (and  I  knew  him  extremely  well),  the  late 
doke  of  Marlborough  possessed  the  graces  in  the  high- 
est degree,  not  to  say  engrossed  tham :  and  indeed  he 
got  the  roost  by.  them ;  for.  I  will  venture   (contrary 
to  the  custom  of  profound  historians,,  who  always  as- 
tign  deep  causes  for  ^reat  events)  to  ascribe  the  better 
half  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  greatness  and  riches 
to  those  graces.     He  was  eminently  illiterate ;  wrote 
'  bad  £nglisb,  and  spelled  it  still  worse.     He  had  no 
•hare  of  what  iacomroonW  called  parts,  f  that  is,  he  had 
00  brightness,. nothing  shining  in  hisgenius.     He  had 
bad,  most  undoubtedly,  an  ejucellent  good  plain  under- 
standing, with  sound  judgment.     B|it  tJiese' alone  would 
probably  have  raised  him  but  something  higher  than 
ttey  &uad  bim»  whidt  nai  pa^e  tp  King  James  II;!s 
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the  graces  protected    and    promoted*  clorebilt 
him  :  for  while  he*  was  an  ensign  of  the  guards,  the        ^    ■  ^ 
duchess  of  Cleveland,  then  favourite  mistress  to  King 
Charles  IL-  struck  by  those  very  graces,   gave  him 
joool.)  with   which   he  immediately  brought  an :  an- 
nuity for  bis  life  of  500I.  of  my  grandfather  Halifax ; 
which  was  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent   fortune. 
His  figure  was  beautiful  i  but  his  manner  was  inesist- 
ible  by  either  man  or  woman.     It  was  by  this  engaging 
graceful  manner   that  he  was  enabled,  during  all  hit 
wars,  to  connect  the  various  and  jarring  powers  of  the 
^rand  alliance,  and  to  carry  them,  on  to  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  war,  notwithstanding  their  private  and  ee* 
parate  views,  jealousies,  and  wrongheadedness.     What- 
ever  court  he  went  to  (and  he  was  often-  obliged  to  go 
himself  to  some  testy  and  refractory  ones,),  he  as  con- 
stantly prevailed,  and  brought  them  into  his  measures • 
The  pensionary  Heinsius,   a  venerable  old  minister, 
grown  gray  in  business,  and  who  had  governed  the  re» 
public  of  the  United  Provinces  for  more  than  40  year*, 
was  absolutely  governed  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,. 
as  that  republic  feels  to  this  day.   He  was  always  cool  y 
and   nobody  ever  observed  the  least  variation  in  bis 
countenance:    he  could  refuse   more  gracefully  than 
other  people  could  grant  j  and  those  who  went  away 
from  him  the  most  dissatisfied  as  to  the  substance  of 
their  business,  were  yet  personally  charmed  with  him,, 
and  in  some  degree  comforted  by  his  manner.     With 
all  his  gentleness  and  gracefulness,  no  man  living  was 
more  conscious  of  his  situation,  nor  maintained  his  dig- 
nity better." 

A  perusal  of  the^  above  passage  will  convince  ns  of 
the  frivolous  turn  of  the  earl  of  Chesterfield's  mind. 
His  lordship,  in  his  zeal  to  exalt  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough's external  accomplishments,  either  forgets  or 
depreciates  the  far  greater  talents  of  which  he   waf . 
possessed.     There  is  an  observation  upon  the  subject  ia 
the  British  Biography^  with  which  we  entirely  concur. 
*'  Thal^  the  duke  of  Marlboroneh  (says  the  writer) 
was  eminently  distinguished  for  we  gracefulness  of  his. 
manners,  cannot  be  questioned ;  but  the  earl  of  Ches* 
terfield  appears  to  have  attributed  too  much  to  their 
influence,  when  he  ascribes— 4he   better  half  of  the 
duko  of  Marlborougti's  greatness  and  riches  to  those 
graces.  ^  That  the  uncommon  gracefulness  of  his  man- 
ners facilitated  his  advancement,  and  contributed   to 
the  success  of  his^  negotiations,  may  readily  be  admit- 
ted ;  but  surely  it  must  have  been   to  much  hii^her 
qualities  that  he  owed  the  esteem  of  King  William  and 
of  Prince  Eugene,  his  reputation  throughout  all  En- 
rope,  and  his  many  victories  and  conquests.     It  was. 
not  by  a  polite  exterior  that  he  obtained  his  laurels  at 
Schellenbtrrg,  at   Oudenarde,   at  BamiUIes,    and    at 
Blenheim." 

How  mnch  the  duke  of  Marboroogh.  has  been  ce- 
lebrated by  our  poets,  is   well   known   by  Addison's. 
"  Campaign  j"  and  by  Philips's  *•  Bleinheim."  Mr  Ad- 
dison,  in  his  Rosamond,  has  properly  assumed  another* 
and  voluntary  occasion  of  paying  a  fine  compliment  to. 
his  grace's  military  exploits,  and  the  glory  by  which, 
they  would  be   foUoived.     Upon   the  duke's  removal 
from  his  places,  an  ode  -was  inscribed  to  him  by  Mr  So-, 
onerville,  animated  with  all  the  zeal  of  whiggish  enthu-. 
siasiji,  and  conUining  some  passages  that  are  truly 
|M)etipal..   Another  ode«,  not  much  inlerior  in  spirit,. 
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CharoliiU.  WAS  addressed  to  bis  grace,  on  occasion  of  bit  embark- 
ing for  Ostend  in  tbe  year  1712. 

The  duke  of  Marl  borough ^8  Scots  title  of  Baron 
Eyemouth,  being  to  heirs  male,  died  withliimself ;  but 
his  English  title  going  to  his  daughters  and  their  heirs- 
male,  went  into  the  Spencer  family,  who  retain  their 
own  surname  of  Spencer. 

Churchill,  Charles^  a  celebrated  satirist,  the  son 
of  Mr  Charles  Churchill,  curate  and  lecturer  of  St 
John^s,   Westminster,    was    educated  at  Wesminster 
school,  and  received  some  applause  for  his  abilities  from 
his   tutors  in    that   famous  seminary.     His  capacity, 
however,  was  greater  than  his  application,  so  that  ie 
acquired  the  character  of  a  boy  that  could  do  good  if 
he   wottld.     As  the  slightest  accounts  of  penons  so 
noted  are  agreeable,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe, 
that   having  one  day  got  an  exercise  to  make,  and 
ffom   idleness   or .  attention  having  failed  to  bring  it 
at  the  time  appointed,  bis  master  thought  proper  to 
chastise  him  with  some  severity,  and  even  reproached 
his  stupidity  :  what  the  fear  of  stripes  could  not  effect, 
the  fear  of  shame  soon  prodoced,  and  he  brought  his 
exercise  the  next  day,  finished  in  such  a  manner,  that 
he  received  the  public  thanks  of  all  the  masters.     Still, 
however,  his  progress   in  the  learned  languages  was 
but  slow ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  consider 
how  difficult  it  was  for  a  strong  imagination,  such  as 
he  was  possessed  of,  to  conform  and  walk  tamely  for^ 
ward  in  the  trammels  of  a  school  education;  minds 
like  his  are  ever  starting  aside  after  new  pursuits  \  de- 
sirous of  embracing  a  multiplicity  of  amusing  objects } 
eager  to  come  at  an  end,  without  the  painful  investi- 
gation  of  the   means.     In  short,  for  want  of  proper 
skill  in  these  languages,  he  was  rejected  from  Oxford, 
whither   his   father  had  sent  him;  and  probably  this 
might  have  given  occasion  to  the  frequent  invectives 
we  find  in  his  works  against  that  roost  respectable  uni- 
versity.    Upon  his  return  from  thence,  he  again  ap- 
plied to  his  studies  in  Westminster  school,  where,  at  17 
years  of  age,  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  a  lady, 
to  whom  he  was  married,  and  their  mutual  regard  for 
each  other  continued  for  several  years.     At  the  usual 
age  of  going  into  orders,  Mr  Churchill  was  ordained 
by  the  late  bishop  of  London,  and  obtained  a  small 
curacy  in  Wales  of  30I.  a-year.    Thither  be  carried 
his   wife;  they  took  a  small  house;  and  he  passed 
through   the   duties  of  his  station  with  assiduity  and 
cheerfulness.     Happy   had   it  been    for  him  had   he 
continued   there   to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  piety,  peace, 
and    simplicity   of  manners.    He   was  beloved  and 
esteemed  by  his  parishioners ;  and  though  his  sermons 
were  rather  above  the  level  of  his  audience,  they  were 
commended  and  ^followed.     But  endeavouring  to  ad- 
vance his  fortune,   by  keeping  a  cyder  cellar,  it  in- 
volved him  in  difficulties  which  obliged  him  to  leave 
Wales  and  come  to  London.    His  father  dying  soon 
after,  he  stepped  into  the  church  in  which  he  had  of- 
ficiated; and  in  order  to  improve  his  income,  which 
scarcely   produced  lool.  a^year,  he  taught  young  la- 
dies to  read  and  write  English  at  a  boarding  school, 
kept  by  Mrs  Pennis,  where  he  behaved  with  that  de- 
cency and  decorum  which  became  his  profession.     His 
method   of  living,  however,  bearing  no  proportion  to 
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his  income,  he  contracted  several  debts  in  tbe  city; 
which  being  unable  to  pay«  a  jail|  the  terror  of  indi- 


gent genius,  seemed  ready  to  cwnplete  his  misfortan^^  ^Yiva 
but  mm  this  state  of  wretchednen  he  was  relieved^ 
by  the  benevolence  of  Mr  Lloyd,  father  to  the  poet 
of  that  name.  Meanwhile,  Mr  Lloyd,  the  son,  wrote 
a  poetical  epistle  called  the  Actor^  which  being  read 
and  approved  by  the  public,  gave  tbe  anthor  a  distin- 
guished place  among  the  writers  of  his  age.  This 
induced  Mr  Churchill  to  write  the  Roteiad.  *  It  first 
came  out  without  the  author's  name ;  but  the  justness 
of  the  remarks,  and  the  severity  of  the  satire,  soon 
excited  public  curiosity.  Though  he  never  disowned 
his  having  written  that  piece,  and  even  openly  gloried 
in  it ;  yet  the  public,  unwilling  to  give  so  much  me- 
rit to  one  alone,  ascribed  it  to  a  comliiBation  of  wits, 
nor  were  Messrs  Lloyd,  Thornton,  or  Colman,  left 
unnamed  upon  this  occasion.  This  misplaced  praise 
soon  induced  Mr  Churchill  to  throw  off  the  mask,  and 
the  second  edition  appeared  with  his  name  at  fall 
length.  As  the  Rosciad  was  the  first  of  this  poet's 
performances,  so  many  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the 
best.  In  it  we  find  a  very  close  and  minute  discnssioa 
of  the  particular  merit  of  each  perfsrmer;  their  de- 
fects pointed  out  with  candour,  and  their  merits 
praised  without  adulation.  This  poem,  however, 
seems  to  be  one  of  those  few  works  which  are  injured 
by  succeeding  editions;  when  he  became  popular, 
his  judgment  became  intoxicated  with  applause ;  and 
we  find,  in  the  later  editiens,  men  blamed  whose  me- 
rit was  incontestable^  and  others  praised  Umtwere  at 
that  time  in  no  d^ree  of  esteem  with  the  jndicions. 
His  next  performance  was  his  Apohgy  to  the  CriUeeil 
Reviewers,  This  work  is  net  without  its  peculiar 
merit ;  and  as  it  was  written  against  a  set  of  critics 
whom  the  world  was  lulling  enough  to  blame,  the 
public  read  it  with  their  osnal  indulgence*  In  this 
performance  he  showed  a  particular  happiness  of 
throwing  his  thoughts,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  into 
poetical  paragraphs ;  so  that  the  sentence  swells  to  the 
break  or^onclusion,  as  we  find  in  prose. 

But  while  his  writings  amused  the  town,  his  actions 
disgusted  it.  He  now  quitted  his  wife,  with  whom 
he  had  cohabited  many  years ;  and  resigning  his  gown 
and  all  clerical  functions,  coihmenced  a  complete  man 
o/*/A^  fotrn,  got  drunk,  frequented  stews;  and,  giddy 
with  false  praise,  thought  his  talents  a  sufficient  atone- 
ment for  all  his  follies.  In  some  measure  to  palliate 
the  absurdities  of  his  conduct,  he  now  nndertook  a. 
poem  called  Vfighi^  written  npon  a  general  subject  in- 
deed, but  upon  false  principles;  namely,  that  what- 
ever onr  follies  are,  we  should  never  attempt  to  con- 
ceal them.  This,  and  Mr  ChurchilPs  other  poems, 
being  shown  to  Dr  Johnson,  and  his  opinion  being  ask- 
ed, he  allowed  them  but  little  merit;  which  being 
told  to  the  author,  he  resolved  to  requite  this  private 
opinion  with  a  public  one.  In  his  next  poem,  there- 
fore, of  the  Ghin^  he  has  drawn  this  genUeman  under 
the  character  of  Pomposo;  and  tbose  who  disliked 
Dr  Johnson  allowed  it  to  have  meriL  Dr  Johnson^s 
only  reply  to  Churchill's  abuse  was,  ^  that  be  thought 
him  a  shallow  fellow  in  the  begrnning,  and  could  say 
nothing  worse  of  him  still,^  The  poems  of  Night 
and  the  Ghost  had  not  \he  rapid  sale  the  author  ex- 
pected ;  but  his  Prophecy  of  Ftmdne  soon  made  ample 
amends  for  the  late  paroxysm  in  his  fame.  In  this 
piece,  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  famous  Ntfrth  Br£« 

ton» 
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ChBitbiQ  ton,  lie  eterd»d  his  Tirdleot  pen  against  the  ifbole 
ScoUifh  natioQy  adopting  the  prejudices  of  the  roobi 
and  dtgQifying  BCiurilitj  by  the  aid  of  a  poeUc  imagi- 
aatioQ.     it  had  a  rapid  and  extensive  sale,  as  prophe- 
sied bjf  Mr  WiJkes}  who  said  before  its  publication 
that  bo  was  snre  at  must  take,  as  it  was  at  once  perso- 
nal, poetical,  and  politicaK    After  its  appearance,  it 
was  asserted  by  his  admirers,  that  Mr  Chnrcbill  was  a 
better  poet  than  Pope*    This  exaggerated  adulation, 
as  it  had  before  corrupted  his  morals^  began  now  to 
impair  his  mind  :  several  succeeding  pieces  were  pub- 
tished^  wbiefa^  beins  written  without  effort,  are  read 
without  pleasure^    His  Gotham^  independence^   The 
Times^  seem  mexelj  to  have  been  writen  by  a  man 
who  desired  to  avail  himself  of  the  avidity  of  the  pub« 
Uc  cmsosity  in  his  favonr,  and  are  rather  aimed  at  the 
poekets  than  the  hearts  of  his  readers.     Mr  Churchill 
died  in  1764,*  of  a  miliary  fever,  with  which  he  was 
seized  at  Bonlogne  in  France,  whither  he  had  gone  on 
a  visit  to  Bftr  Wilkea*    After  his*  death  his  poems  were 
o^ected  and  printed  together  in  two  volumes  8vo. 

CHURCHING  Of  women  aftekt  childbirth, 
took  its  rise  from  the  Jewish  rite  of  purification.  In 
the  Greek  chnreh  it  was  limited  to  the  40th  day  after 
delivery  \  hot  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe  no  ccr^ 
taia  time  was  observed.  There  is  an  office  in  the  U- 
torgy  for  this  purpose, 

CHURCHi  ABD,  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  to 
a  chnrcby  set  apart  for  the  interment  or  bnrial  of  the 
dead.-— In  the  church  of  Rome  they  are  blessed  or 
consecrated  with  great  solemnity.  If  a  churchy ard, 
which  has  been  thus  consecrated,  shall  afterwards  be 
polluted  by  any  indecent  action,  or  profiined  by  the 
bnrial  of  an  infidel,  a  heretic,  an  excommunicated  or  un* 
baptised  person,  it  must  be  reconciled ;  and  the  cere* 
mony  of  the  reconciliation  is  performed  with  the  same 
solemnity  as  that  of  the  blessing  or  consecration. 

Chu&chtard,  Thomae^  a  poet  who  flourished  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIL  Edward  VI.  Queen  Mary, 
and  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  was  bom  at  Shrewsbury  \  and 
inherited  a  fortune  which  he  soon  exhausted  in  a  fruit- 
less attendance  on  the  court,  by  which  he  only  gained 
the  favour  of  being  retained  a  domestic  in  the  family 
of  Lord  Surrey :  when,  by  his  lordship's  encourage- 
ment, he  eommenoed  poet.  Upon  his  patron's  death, 
he  betook  himself  to  arms  \  was  in  many  engagements  ^ 
was  frequently  wounded,  and  was  twice  made  prisoner. 
He  published  la  pieces,  which  he  afterwards  printed 
together  in  one  volume,  under  the  title  of  Ckurchyard^.s 
Chipe  ;  and  also  the  tragedy  of  Thomas  Moubray  duke 
of  Norfolk.     He  died  in  i570* 

CHURLE,  Ceorle,  or  £arl,  in  the  6axon  times, 
signified  a  tenant  at  will,  who  held  of  the  thanes  or 
nobles  on  condition  of  rent  and  service.  They  were  of 
two  aorta  ;  one  rented  the  estate  like  our  farmers  \  the 
other  tiUed  and  manured  the  demesnes,  and  were  called 
ploughmen.     See  Ceorle. 

CHURNING,  in  country  affitirs,  the  operation  of 
making  batter  by  agitating  milk  in  a  well  known  ves- 
sel called  a  ehum*  For  accelerating  this  operation,  a 
eorrespondent  in  the  Bath  Society  papers  recommends 
a  little  distCHcd  vinegar  to  be  ponred  into  the  churn  \ 
and  the  bntter  will  be  produced  in  an  hour  afterwards. 
He  acknowledges,  however,  that  his  experiments  have 
not  as  yet  naocrtaiiisd  the  exBOt  quantity  of  the  acid 
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which  is  necessary  to  the  proper  effect,'  nor  the  precise 
time  of  its  being  mixed  with  the  cream.  But  he  ap-  D 
prehends  a  table  spoonful  or  two  to  a  gallon  of  cream  ^hyt^-  ^ 
will  he  sufficient  'j  nor  would  he  recommend  it  to  be  ' 
applied  till  the  cream  has  undergone  some  considerable 
agitation.  His  first  trial  was  after  the  first  churning 
had  been  going  forward  lialf  a  day  :  whether  he  ob- 
served the  same  rule  afterwards  he  does  not  say  \  but 
all  his  trials  proved  successful,  the  butler  being  uni- 
formly obtained  in  about  an  hour  after  the  mixture. 
See  Agricuture  and  Chemistry  Index. 

CHUS,  Chusch^  (Bible).  It  is  a  tradition  of  an 
ancient  standing,  that  the  Chtis  of  the  Scriptures  de- 
notes Etbiopiaj  and  Chuschi  an  Ethiopian:  the  Septua- 
gint  and  Vulgate  constantly  translate  it  soj  and  in 
this  they  are  followed  by  most  interpreters,  and  by  Jo« 
sephtts  and  Jerome.  And  yet  what  Bochart  urges  to 
the  contrary  is  of  no  inconsiderable  weight  from  Eze- 
kiel  xxix*  10.  in  which  the  two  opposite  extremes ^oC 
Egypt  are  designed  \  and  therefore  Chus^  which  is  op- 
posite to  Syene,  must  be  Arabia :  but  this  is  more 
strongly  pointed  out  by  Xenophon,  by  whom  Jl^thiopia 
is  said  to  be  the  south  boundary  of  Cyruses  empire : 
and  Herodotus  distinguishes  between  the  Ethiopians  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  conjoining  the  former  with  the  Ara* 
bians* 

'  CHYLE^  in  the  animal  economy,  a  milky  fluid  se- 
creted from  the  aliments  by  means  of  digestion.  See 
Anatomy  and  Chemistry  Index. 

CHYLIFICATION,  the  formation  of  the  chyle, 
01^  the  act  wher«sby  the  food  is  changed  into  chyle. 

The  chyle  has  by  some  authors  been  thought  to  have 
a  great  resemblance  in  its  nature  and  chemical  analysis 
to  milk.  The  subject,  however,  hath  as  yet  been  but 
little  inquired  into.     See  the  article  Milk. 

CHYME,  or  Chymus,  in  the  common  signification 
of  the  word,  denotes  every  kind  of  humour  which  is 
incrassated  by  concoction  \  under  which  notion  it  com- 
prehends all  the  humours  fit  or  unfit  for  preserving  and 
nourishing  the  body,  whether  good  or  bad.  It  fre- 
quently imports  the  fiuest  parts  of  the  chyle,  when  se- 
parated from  the  faeces,  and  contained  in  the  lacteal 
and  thoracic  duct. 

CHYMISTRY.    See  Chemistry. 

CHYMOLOGI,  an  appellation  given  to  such  niu 
tnralists  as  have  employed  their  time  in  investigating 
the  properties  of  plants  from  their  taste  and  smell. 

CHYMOSIS,  in  Medicine^  the  act  of  making  or 
preparing  chvme.  The  word  comes  from  >s>¥*^f  ^"^^ 
citSf  of  Y^m^fiindo^  **  I  pour  out.'*  Chymosis,  accord- 
ing to  some,  is  the  second  of  the  connections  made  in 
the  body  \  being  a  repeated  preparation  of  the  most 
impure  and  gross  parts  of  the  chyle,  which  being  re- 
jected by  the  lacteals,  is  imbibed  by  the  nieseraics, 
and  thence  carried  to  the  liver,  to  be  there  elaborated, 
purified,  and  subtilised  afresh.  It  is  of  this,  according 
to  Rogers,  that  the  animal  spirits  are  formed. 

Chymosis  is  also  a  distortion  of  the  eye-lids,  arising 
from  an  inflammation }  also-  an  inflammation  of  the  tu- 
nica cornea  in  the  eye. 

CHYTLA,  in  antiquity,  a  liquor  made  of  wine 
and  oil,  and  sometimes  used  in  divination. 

CHYTRI,  among  the  Athenians,  a  festival  in  ho- 
nour of  Bacchus  and  Mercury,  kept  on  the  13  th  of 

the  month  Anthesterion. 

CHYTBIUM, 
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Chytrittia 

ii 

abdelo. 


CHTTRIUM,  in  Ancient  Gfograpky^  a  place  in 
Ionia,  in  which  formerly  stood  Clazomene;  the  Cht* 
zomenians,  through  fear  of  the  Persians,  removing 
from  the  continent  to  an  adjacent  island  (Paosanias)| 
Alexander  reduced  the  island,  bj  a  mole  or  causeway, 
to  a  peninsula. 

CMYTRUS,  in  Ancient  Geography^  an  inland  town 
of  Cyprus,  to  the  north  of  Citiom  \  famous  for  its  ex« 
cellent  honey. 


Of  this  genus  we  have  the  following  species;  i.  A 
grayish  white  one,  with  a  roogh  surface.  2.  A  whi- 
tish brown  one :  both  these  are  friable.  3.  A  hard, 
pale  brown  kind,  which  is  the  osteocolla  of  the  shops. 
4.  The  whitish-gray  kind,  with  a  smooth  surface :  this 
is  the  onicomu  rasil  and  ceratites  of  authors.  5.  The 
whitish  brown  coralloid  kind. 

CIBDELOSTRACIA,  an  old  term  in  Naivral 
Hittoty^  including  earthy  spars,  destitote  of  transpa- 


CIANU8  SIVOS,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  hay  of    rency,  formed  into  thin  plates,  and  nsoally  found  coat- 


Bithyn'a,  named  from  the  town  and  river  Cios. 

CIBAL^,  or  CiBALis,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a 
town  of  Pannonia  Inferior,  on  an  eminence,  near  the 
lake  Hinlka,  to  the  north-west  of  Sirminm  \  the  coun* 
try  of  the  emperor  Gratian,  where  he  was  brought  up 
to  rope-making :  a  place  rendered  famous  for  the  sur« 
prisal  and  defeat  of  Licinins  by  Constantine. 

CIBB£R,  CoLLEY,  a  celebrated  comedian,  dra- 
matic writer,  and  poet  lanreat  to  the  king,  was  bom  at 
London  in  167 1.  His  father  Cains  Gabriel  Cibber, 
was  a  native  of  Holstein,  and  a  skilful  statuary,  who 
executed  the  basso  relievo  on  the  pedestal  of  the  Mo- 
nument, and  tite  two  admired  figures  of  lunatics  over 
the  piers  of  the  gate  to  Bethlehem  Hospital  in  Moor- 
fieldb.  Celley,  who  derived  his  Christian  name  from 
the  surname  of  his  mother^s  family,  was  intended  for 
the  church,  but  betook  himself  to  the  stage,  for  which 
he  conceived  an  early  inclination;  and  he  was  some 
time  before  he  acquired  any  degree  of  notice,  or  even 
a  competent  salary.  His  first  ess^ay  in  writing,  was  the 
comedy  o(  LoveU  Lait  Shifty  acted  in  1 695,  which  met 
with  success ;  as  did  his  own  performance  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  fop  in  it.  From  that  time,  as  he  says 
himself,  **  My  muse  and  my  spouse  were  so  equally 
prolific,  that  the  one  was  seldom  the  mother  of  a  child, 
but  in  the  same  year  the  other  made  me  the  father  of 
a  play.  I  think  we  had  a  dozen  of  each  sort  between 
QS ;  of  both  which  kinds  some  died  in  their  infancy, 
and  near  an  equal  number  of  each  were  alive  when  we 
quitted  the  theatre.**  The  Careless  Husband^  acted  in 
J  704,  met  with  great  applanse,  and  is  reckoned  his 
best  play :  but  none  was  of  more  importance  to  him 
than  the  Nonjuror^  acted  in  17 17,  and  levelled  against 
the  Jacobites.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  the  misun- 
-derstanding  between  him  and  Mr  Pope,  raised  him  to 
be  the  hero  of  the  Dunciad,  and  made  him  poet-Iaureat 
in  1730.  He  then  quitted  the  stage,  except  a  few  oc- 
tsasional  performances;  and  died  in  1757.  Cibber 
neither  succeeded  in  writing  nor  in  acting  tragedy  ;  and 
his  odes  were  not  thought  to  partake  of  the  genius  or 
vpirit  he  showed  in  his  comedies. 

His  son  ThetqthiluB^  also  a  comic  actor  after  him,  was 
born  during  a  great  fetor m  in  1703 ;  and  after  passing 
a  life  of  extravagance,  distress,  and  perplexity,  pe- 
rished in  another  storm  in  1 758,  in  the  passage  be- 
tween Dublin  and  England.  Theophilus  married  the 
aister  of  Thomas  Augustine  Ame,  the  famous  musical 
composer;  who  became  a  celebrated  tragtti  actress, 
«nd  whose  honour  was  sacrificed  to  her  busband^s  ex- 
travagance. 

CIBDELOPLACIA,  an  old  term  in  Natural  His> 
lory  ;  applied  to  spars  debased  by  a  very  large  admix- 
iore  of  earth :  they  are  opaque,  formed  of  tliin  crnsts, 
covering  ve^^tables  and  other  bodies,  by  way  of  in- 
crustations. 


ing  over  the  sides  of  fissures,  and  other  cavities  of 
stones  with  congeries  of  them  to  great  extent,  and  of 
plain  or  botryoid  surfaces. 

Of  these  there  are  usually  reckoned  seven  kinds ; 
the  first  the  hard,  brownish- white  cibdelostracium, 
fonnd  in  Germany:  the  second  is  the  hard,  whitish 
cibdelostracium,  with  thin  crusts,  and  a  smoother  sor- 
fiice,  found  also  in  the  Harts-forest  in  Germany :  tlie 
third  is  the  hard,  pate-brown  cibdelostracium,  with 
numerous  very  thin  crusts,  found  in  subterranean  ca- 
verns in  many  parts  of  England  as  well  as  Germany  : 
the  fourth  is  the  white,  light,  and  friable  cibdelostra- 
cium, found  also  in  Germanv,  hot  very  rarely  in  any 
part  of  England  ;  the  fifth  is  the  light,  hard,  pale- 
brown  cibdelostracium,  with  a  smooth  surface,  fonnd 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world  :  the  sixth  is  the  whi- 
tish, friable,  crustaceous  cibdelostracium,  with  a  rough- 
er surface,  frequent  in  Germany  and  England ;  and 
the  seventh  is  the  brownish- white  friable  cibdelostra- 
cium, with  a  dusky  surface,  found  in  several  parts  of 
Ireland  as  well  as  Germany. 

CIBORIA,  in  antiquity,  the  large  husks  of  Egyp* 
tian  beans,  which  are  said  to  have  been,  so  large  as  to 
serve  for  drinking-cups  :  whence  they  had  their  name 
ciborium^  signifying  a  cup,  in  the  Egyptian  language* 

CIBORI UM,  in  ecclesiastical  writers,  the  covering 
for  the  altar.  This  covering  is  supported  by  four  high 
columns,  and  forms  a  kind  of  tent  for  the  eucharist,  in 
the  Romish  churches.  Some  authors  call  it  turrie  get^ 
tatoria^  and  others /ym;  but  the  pyxis  u  properly  the 
box  in  which  the  eucharist  is  preserved. 

CIBUS  FERiALis,  in  antiquity,  an  entertainment 
peculiar  to  a  funeral ;  for  which  purpose,  beans,  pan- 
ley,  lettuce,  bread,  eggs,  lentils,  and  salt,  were  in  use. 

CICADA,  the  Frog-hopper  or  Flea -locust,  a 
genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the  order  of  hemiptera. 
Dee  Entomology  Index. 

CICATRICULA,  amons  natural  historians,  de- 
notes a  small  whitish  speck  m  the  yolk  of  an  t^g^  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first  rudiments  of  the  future  chick. 

CICATRIX,  in  Surgery  ,  a  little  seam  or  elevation 
of  callous  flesh  rising  on  the  skin,  and  remaining  there 
after  the  healing  of  a  wound  or  ulcer.  It  is  commonly 
called  a  scar, 

CICATRIZANTS,  in  P^irmnc^,  medicines  whicb 
assist  nature  to  form  a  cicatrix,  ouch  are  Armenian 
bole,  powder  of  tutty,  &c. 

Cicatrizants  are  otherwise  CBWeAeseAaroticSjepulotics^ 
uicamaiives^  agglutinants^  &c. 

CICCA,  in  BiUany^  a  genus  of  the  tetrandna  order, 
belonging  to  the  mouGBcia  class  of  plants.  The  male 
calyx  is  tetraphyllous  ;  there  is  no  corolla  \  the  female 
calyx  triphylloos  %  no  corolla;  four  stiles ;  the  capsule 
quadricoccous  or  four-berried* 

CICELY,  io  Botany^  the  Englibh  name  of  a  species 

of 
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of  chflBropbyllam.    See  Charophtllum,    Botany 

CI€£R|  or  Chick*P£A.     See  Botant  Index. 

CICERO,  Marcus  Tcjllius,  the  celebrated  Ro* 
num  orator,  was  bom  in  the  year  of  Rome  647,  aboat 
105  years  before  Christ.  His  father  Marcus  ToUius, 
who  was  of  the  equestrian  order,  took  great  cAre  of  his 
education,  which  was  directed  particularly  with  a  view 
to  the  bar.  Young  Tuliy,  at  his  first  appearance  in 
^public,  declaimed  with  such  yehemence  against  Sylla's 
'party,  that  it  became  expedient  for  him  to  retire  into 
Greece^  where  he  heard  the  Athenian  orators  and 
philosophers,  and  greatly  improved  both  in  eloquence 
and  knowledge.  Here  he  met  with  T«  Pomponius,  who 
bad  been  his  school-fellow ;  and  who,  from  his  love  to 
Athens,  and  spending  a  great  part  of  his  days  in  it, 
obtained  the  suroftnie  of  Atticus  ;  and  here  tbey  revived 
mod  confirmed  that  noted  friendship  which  subsisted  be* 
tween  them  through  iife  with  so  celebrated  a  constancy 
Mid  affection.  From  Athens  he  passed  into  Asia  $  and 
itfter  an  excursion  of  two  years  came  back  again  into 
Ita]^. 

Cicero  had  now  arrived  at  Rome^  and,  after  one 
year  more  spent  at  the  bar,  obtained,  in  the  next  place, 
the  dignity  of  questor.  Among  tlie  canses  which  he 
pleaded  before  his  questorship,  was  that  of  the  famous 
comedian  Roscius,  whom  a  singular  merit  in  his  art 
bad  recommended  to  the  familiarity  and'  friendship  of 
the  greatest  men  in  Rome.  The  questors  were  the 
general  receivers  or  treasurers  of  the  republic,  and 
were  sent  annually  in^o  the  provinces  distributed  to 
them,  as  they  always  were,  by  loL  The  islaud  of 
Sicily  happened  to  fall  to  Cicero^s  share ^  and  that 
part  of  it,  for  it  was  considerable  enough  to  be  di- 
vided into  two  provinces,  which  was  called  LUyhaum, 
This  office  he  received,  not  as  a  gift,  but  a  trust ;  and 
he  acquitted  himself  so  well  in  it,  that  he  gained  the 
love  and  admiration  of  all  the  Sicilians.  Before  he 
left  Sicily,  he  made  the  tour  of  the  island,  to  see  every 
thing  th»C  was  curious,  and  especially  the  city  of  Sy- 
racBse  \  where  he  discovered  the  tomb  of  Archimedes 
to  the  magistrates  who  were  showing  him  the  curiosi* 
ties  of  the  place,  but  who,  to  his  surprise,  knew  nothing 
of  any  such  tomb, 

We  have  no  account  of  the  precise  time  of  Cicero^s 
iDarriage  with  Terentia  \  but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  celebrated  immediately  after  his  return  from  his 
travels  to  Italy,  when  he  was  about  30  years  old.  He 
was  now  disengaged  from  his  questorship  in  Sicily,  by 
which  first  step,  in  tlie  legal  gradation  and  ascent  of 
public  honours,  he  gained  an  immediate  right  to  the 
senate,  and  an  actual  admission  into  it  during  life; 
end  settled  again  in  Rome,  where  he  employed  him- 
self constantly  in  defending  the  persons  and  properties 
of  its  citizens,  and  was  indeed  a  general  patron.  Five 
years  were  almost  elapsed  since  Cicero's  election  to  the 
qaettorship,  which  was  the  proper  interval  prescribed 
by  law  before  he  could  hold  the  next  office  of -sedlle  \ 
to  which  he  was  now,  in  his  37th  year,  elected  by  the 
mianimous  suffrages  of  all  the  tribes,  'and  preferably  to 
all  his  competitors.  After  Cicero's  election  to  the 
aedileship,  but  before  his  entrance  upon  the  office,  he 
undertook  the  famed  prosecution  of  C.  Verres,  the  late 
praetor  of  Sicily,  who  was  charged  with  many  flagrant 
acts  of  injustice,  rapine,  and  cruelty^  during  his  tri* 
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ennial  government  of  that  island.  This  was  one  of  the  Cicero. 
most  memorable  transactions  of  his  life,  for  which  he 
was  greatly  and  justly  celebrated  by  antiquity,  and  for 
which  he  will,  in  all  ages,  be  admired  and  esteemed  by 
the  friends  of  mankind.  The  result  was,  that,  by  his 
diligence  and  address,  he  so  confounded  Hortensins, 
though  the  reigning  orator  at  the  bar,  and  usually 
styled  the  king  ofthefomm^  that  be  had  nothing  to  say 
for  his  client.  Verres,  despairing  of  all  defence,  sub- 
mitted immediately,  without  expecting  the  sentence, 
to  a  voluntary  exile  \  where  he  lived  many  years,  for- 
gotten and  deserted  by  all  his  friends.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  relieved  in  this  miserable  situation  by  the 
generosity  of  Cicero  \  yet  was  proscribed  and  murder- 
ed after  all  by  Mark  Antony,  for  the  sake  of  those  fine 
statues  and  Corinthian  vessels  of  which  he  bad  plunder- 
ed the  Sicilians. 

After  the  usual  interval  of  two  years  from  the  time 
of  his  being  chosen  ^ile,  Cicero  offered  himself  a  can- 
didate for  the  praetorship  \  and,  in  three  different  as- 
semblies convened  for  the  choice  of  praetors,  two  of 
which  were  dissolved  without  effect,  he  was  declared 
every  time  the  first  praetor  by  the  suffrages  of  all  the 
centories.  He  was  now  in  the  career  of  his  fortune., 
and  in  sight,  as  it  were,  of  the  consulship,  the  grand 
object  of  his  ambition  ^  and  therefore,  when  his  prae- 
torship was  at  an  end,  he  would  net  accept  any  foreign 
province,  the  usual  reward  of  that  magistracy,  and 
the  chief  fruit  which  the  generality  proposed  from  it. 
He  had  no  particular  love  for  money,  nor  genius  for 
arms}  so  that  those  governments  had  no  charms  for 
him :  the  glory  which  he  pursued  was  to  shine  in  the 
eyes  of  the  city  as  the  guardian  of  its  laws,  and  to 
teach  the  magistrates  how  to  execute,  and  the  citizens 
how  to  obey,  them. 

Being  now  in  bis  43d  year,  the  proper  age  required 
by  law,  be  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the  con- 
sulship -along  with  six  competitors,  L.  Sulpicius  GaU 
ba,  L.  Sergius  Catilina,  C  Antonios,  L.  Cassius  Lon« 
ginusi.  Q.  Comificius,  and  C.  Licinius  Sacerdos.     The 
two  first  were  patricians  \  the  two  next  plebeians,  yet 
/  noble  \  the  two  last  the  sons  of  fathers  who  had  first 
imported  the  public  honours  into  their  families:    Ci- 
cero was  the  only  neu)  man^  as  he  was  called  among 
them,  or  one  of  the  equestrian  rank.     These  were  the 
competitors  \  and  in  this  competition  the  practice  of 
bribing  was  carried  on  as  openly  and  as  shamefully  by 
Antonius  and  Catiline  as  it  usually  is  at  our  elections 
in   Britain.     However,   as  the  election  approached, 
Cicero's  interest  appeared  to  be  superior  to  that  of  aU 
the  candidates:  for  the  nobles  themselves,  though  al- 
ways envious  and  desirous  to  depress  him,  yet  out  of 
regard  to  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  city  from 
many  quarters,  and  seemed  ready  to  burst  out  into  a 
flame,  began  to  think  him  the  only  man  quaKfied  to 
preserve  the  republic,  and  break  the  cabals  of  the  des* 
perate  by  the  vigour  and  prudence  of  his  administra- 
tion.    The  method  of  choosing  consuls  was  not  l>y  an 
open  vote,  but  by-  a  kind  of  ballot,  or  little  tickets  ^ 
wood  diKtribuled  to  the  citizens,  with  the   names   of 
the  several  candidates  inscribed  upon  each  \  but  in  Ci« 
cero's  case  the  people  were  not  content  with  this  secret 
and  silent  way  \  but  before  they  came  to  any  scrutiny, 
loudly  and  universally  proclaimed  Cicero  the  first  con- 
8ul|  so  that,  as  he  himself  says,  **  he  was  not  chosen 
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Cicerti. '  hj  the  votes  of  particalar  citizens,  but  the  common 
sttfTrage  of  the  city  y  nor  declared  by  the  voice  of  lb« 
crier,  but  of  the  whole  Roman  people,^ 

Cicero  had  no  sooner  entered  upon  hie  office  thin 
he  had  occasion  to  exert  himself  ngainsc  P.  Servilius 
KiiUii%  one  of  the  new  tribunes,  who  had  been  alarm* 
ing  the  senate  vrith  the  promulgation  of  an  agrarian 
law  \  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  create  a  decemvi- 
rAte,  or  ten  commissioners,  with  absolute  power  for 
live  years  over  all  the  revenues  of  the  republicy  to  die* 
tribute  them  at  pleasure  to  the  citizens^  &c.  These 
laws  used  to  be  greedily  received  bv  the  pupalacci 
and  were  proposed  therefore  by  factions  magistrates 
as  oft  as  they  had  any  point  to  carry  with  the  multi- 
tude against  the  public  good }  so  that  Cicero^s  first  bu- 
siness was  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the  city,  and 
tt)  baffle,  if  possible,  the  intrigues  of  the  tribune.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  an  artful  and  elegant  speech  from  the 
rostra,  be  gave  such  a  turn  to  the  inclination  of  the 
people,  that  they  rejected  this  law  with  as  much  eager- 
ness as  they  had  ev«r  received  one.  fiat  tlie  grand 
affair  of  all^  which  constituted  the  glory  of  his  consul- 
Khip,  and  has  transmitted  his  name  with  sach  lustre  to 
posterity,  was  the  skill  he  showed,  and  the  unwearied 
pains  he  took,  in  suppressing  that  horrid  conspiracy 
which  was  formed  by  Catiline  and  his  accomplices  for 
the  subversion  of  the  commonwealth.  For  this  great 
service  he  was  honoured  with  the  glorioos  title  of  pater 
patrittf  ^  the  father  of  his  country,**  which  he  retain- 
ed for  a  long  time  after. 

Cicero^s  administration  was  now  at  an  end ;  but  he 
had  no  sooner  quitted  his  office,  than  he  began  to  feel 
the  weight  of  that  envy  which  is  the  certain  fruit  of 
illustrious  merit.  He  was  now,  therefore,  the  com- 
mon mark,  not  only  of  all  the  factious,  against  whom 
he  had  declared  perpetual  war,  but  of  another  party 
not  less  dangerous,  the  envious  too,  whose  united 
spleen  neyer  left  him  from  this  moment  till  they  had 
driven  him  out  of  that  city  which  he  had  so  lately  pre- 
served. Cicero,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  consul- 
ship, took  care  to  send  a  particular  account .  of  his 
whole  administration  to  Pompey,  who  was  finishing 
tlie  Mithridatic  war  in  Asia,  in  hopes  to  prevent  any 
wron^  impressions  there  from  the  calumnies  of  his 
enemies,  and  to  draw  from  him  some  public  declara- 
tion in  praise  of  what  he  had  been  doing.  But  Pom- 
pey being  informed  by  Metdlus  and  Cscsar  of  the  ill 
humour  that  was  rising  against  Cicero  in  Rome,  an- 
swered him  with  great  coldness,  and  instead  of  pay- 
ing him  any  compliment,  took  no  notice  at  all  of 
what  had  passed  in  the  affair  of  Catiline,  upon  .which 
Cicero  expostulates  with  him  in  a  letter  which  is  still 
extant. 

About  this  time  Cicero  bought  a  house  of  M.  Crassos 
on  the  Palatine-1iill,  adjoining  to  that  in  which  he  had 
always  lived  with  his  father,  and  which  he  is  now  sup- 
posed to  have  given  up  to  his  brother  Quintius.  The 
bouse  cost  him  near  30,0001*  and .  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  noblest  in  Rome.  It  was  built  about 
30  years  befove  by  the  famous  tnbone  M.  Livius  Dru- 
sus }  on  which  occasion  we  are  told,  that  when  the  ar- 
chitect promised  to  build  it  /or  him  in  such  a  manner 
that  none  of  his  neighbours  should  overlook  him } 
**  But  if  you  have  any  skill  (replied  Drosns),  contriva 
it  rather  s<v  that  all  the  world  may  see  what  I  «» 
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doing/*  The  purchase  of  so  expensive  a  house  raised 
some  censure  on  his  vanity  ^  and  especially  as  it  was 
made  with  borrowed  money.  This  circumstance  he 
himself  does  not  disseinble,  but  says  merrily  upon  it, 
that  *'  he  was  now  plunged  so  deeply  in  debt,  as  to  be 
ready  for  a  plot,  only  that  the  conspirators  would  not 
trust  hiro.^* 

The  most  remarkable  event  that  happened  in  this 
year,  which  was  the  45th  of  Cicero*s  life,  was  the 
pollution  of  the  mysteries  of  the  bona  dea  by  P.  Clo- 
dius,  which,  by  an  unhappy  train  of  consequences^ 
involved  Cicero  in  a  great  and  unexpected  calamity. 
Cloditts  had  an  intrigue  with  Csesar's  wile  Pom* 
peia,  who,  according  to  annual  custom,  was  now  ce- 
lebrating in  her  house  those  awful  sacrifices  of  the 
goddess,  to  which  no  male  creature  ever  was  admitted^ 
and  where  every  thing  masculine  was  so  scrupulously 
excluded,  that  even  pictures  of  that  sort  were  covered 
during  tlie  ceremony.  It  flattered  Clodius*s  Imagina* 
tion  greatly  to  gain  access  to  nis  mistress  in  the  midst 
of  her  holy  ministry}  and  with  this  view  he  dressed 
himself  in  a  woman*s  habit,  that  by  the  benefit  of 
his  smooth  face,  and  the  introduction  of  one  of  the 
maids,  he  might  pass  without  discovery }  but  by  some 
mistake  between  him  and  his  guide,  he  lost  bis  way 
when  lie  came  within  the  house,  and  fell  unluckily 
among  the  other  female  servants.  Here  he  was  detect- 
ed by  his  voice,  and  the  servants  alarmed  the  whole 
company  by  their  shrieks,  to  the  great  amazement  of 
the  matrons,  who  threw  a  veil  over  their  sacred  mys* 
teries,  while  Qodius  found  means  to  escape,  xhe 
story  was  presently  spread  abroad,  and  raised  a  general 
scandal  and  horror  througliout  the  city.  The  whole 
defence  which  Clodius  made  when,  by  order  of  the  se- 
nate, he  was  brought  to  trial,  was  to  prove  himself 
absent  at  the  time  of  the  fact^  .for  whicli  purpose  he 
produced  two  men  to  swear  that  he  was  then  at  Inter- 
amna,  about  two  or  three  days  journey  from  the  city. 
But  Cicero  being  called  upon  to  give  bis  testimony,  de* 
posed,  that  Clodius  had  been  with  him  that  very  morn- 
ing at  his  house  in  Rome.  Irritated  by  this,  Clodius 
formed  a  scheme  of  revenge.  This  was  to  get  himself 
chosen  tribnoe,  and  in  that  office  to  drive  Cicero  out 
of  the  city,  by  the  publication  of  a  law,  which,  by 
some  stratagem  or  other,  be  hoped  to  obtrude  upon 
the  people.  But  as  all  patricians  were  incapable  of  the 
tribunate,  by  its  original  institution,  so  his  first  step 
was  to  make  himself  a  plebeian,  by  the  pretence  of  an 
adoption  into  a  plebeian  bouse,  which  could  not  yet 
be  done  without  the  suffrage  of  the  people.  The  first 
triumvirate  was  now  formed,  which  was  nothing  else  in 
reality  but  a  traitorous  conspiracy  of  three  of  the  most 
powerful  citizens  of  Rome,  to  extort  from  their  coun- 
try by  violence  what  they  could  not  obtain  by  law. 
Pompey^s  chief  motive  was  to  get  his  acts  confirmed 
by  Csesar  in  his  consulship,  which  was  now  coming  on  ^ 
Csesar,  by  giving  way  to  Pompey*s  glory,  to  advance 
his  own  }  and  Crassns,  to  gain  that  ascendence  by  the 
authority  of  Pompey  and  Csesar,  which  he  could  not 
sustain  alone.  Cicero  might  have  made  what  terms  be 
pleased  with  the  triumvirate,  and  been  admitted  even 
a  partner,  of  their  power,  and  a  foorth  in  their  league  ; 
but  he  would  not  enter  into  any  engagements  with  the 
three,  whose  union  he  and  all  bis  finends  of  the  repnblie 
abhoned.  Clodina,  in  the  mean  timoi  had  been  push- 
ing 
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Oiceraw  log  Oil  tbe  bttsineM  of  his  adoption,  which  at  last  he  ef« 
fectedy  and  began  toon  after  to  threaten  Cicero  with 
all  the  terrors  of  his  tribiioatey  to  which  he  Was  now 
advanced  without  any  opposition.  Both  Ctessr  and 
Pompey  secretly  favoored  his  scheme)  not  that  they 
intended  to  min  Cicero,  but  only  to  keep  him  under 
the  lash ;  and  if  they  could  not  draw  him  into  their 
measures,  or  make  him  at  least  keep  quiet,  to  let  Clo** 
dius  loose  upon  Liro.  Caesar,  in  particular,  wanted 
to  distress  him  so  far  as  to  force  him  to  a  dependence 
OB  himself)  for  which  end,  while  he  was  privately  en- 
comnging  Clod  ins  to  pursue  him,  he  was  proposing  es;- 
pedients  to  Cicero  fot  his  security.  *  But  though  his 
fortunes  seemed  now  to  be  in  a  tottering  condition, 
Imd  his  enemies  to  gain  ground  daily  npon  bitn,  )ret 
he  was  nnwiHiag  to  owe  the  obligation  of  his  safety  to 
a«y  man,  far  less  to  C»sar,  whose  designs  he  always 
sospected,  and  whose  schemes  he  never  approved*  This 
stiflhess  in  Cicero  so  exasperated  Csesar,  that  be  resolved 
immediately  to  assist  Clodins  with  all  his  power  to  op- 
press him )  while  Poropey  was  all  the  time  giving  him 
the  strongest  assurances  that  there  was  no  danger,  and 
that  he  woold  sooner  be  killed  himself  than  sofier  him 
to  be  hurt* 

Clodins,  in  the  mean  time,  was  obliging  the  people 
with  several  new  laws, '  contrived  chiefly  for  their  ad- 
vantage; the  design  of  all  which  was  only  to  intro- 
duce, with  a  better  grace,  the  ground-plot  of  the  plan, 
the  banishment  of  Cicero.  In  short,  having  caused  a 
law  to  be  enacted,  importing,  that  any  who  had  con- 
ilemned  a  Roman  citizen,  unheard,  should  himself  be 
hnnbhed,  he  soon  af^er  impeached  Cioero  upon  it  It 
was  in  vain  that  this  great  man  went  dp  and  down 
the  city  soliciting  his  cause  in  the  habit  of  a  suppliant, 
and  attended  by  many  of  the  first  young  noblemen 
whom  he  had  taught  the  roles  of  eloquence )  those 
powers  of  speaking  which  had  so  often  been  success- 
ful in  defending  the  cause  of  others,  seemed  totally  to 
forsake  his  own :  he  was  banished  by  the  votes  of  the 
people  400  miles  from  Italy  ;  his  houses  were  ordered 
to  be  demolished,  and  his  goods  set  up  to  sale.  It  can- 
toot  be  denied,  that  in  this  great  calamity  he  did  not 
behave  himself  with  that  firmness  which  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  one  who  had  home  so  glorious 
a  part  in  the  republic,  conscious  of  his  integrity,  and 
inflering  in  the  cause  of  his  country ;  for  his  letters  are 


who  was  his  friend,  to  fecal  him,  and  repeal  tbe  laws 
of  Clodius,  to  which  the  whole  house  readily  agreed. 
Many  obstructions,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  were 
given  to  it  by  the  Clodiari  faction ;  but  this  made  the 
senate  only  more  resolute  to  effect  it»  They  passed  a 
vote,  therefore,  that  no  other  bosiness  should  he  done 
till  Cicero's  return  was  carried  $  which  at  last  it  was^, 
and  in  so  splendid  and  triumphant  a  manner,  that  he 
had  reason,  he  says,  to  fear,  lest  people  should  imagine 
that  he  himself  had  contrived  his  late  flight  for  the  sake 
of  so  glorious  a  restoration. 

Cicero,  now  in  his  50th  year,  was  restored  to  his 
former  dignity,  and  soon  Alter  to  his  former  fortunes  ; 
satisfaction  being  made  to  him  for  the  min  of  his  estates 
and  houses,  which  last  were  again  built  up  by  himself 
with  more  magnificence  than  before.  But  be  had  do- 
mestic grievances  about  this  time  which  touched  him 
very  nearly,  and  which,  as  he  signifies  obscurely  to 
Atticus,  were  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  expressed 
in  a  letter :  they  arose  chiefly  from  the  petulant  bu- 
monr  of  his  wife,  which  began  to  give  him  frequent  oc- 
casions of  chagrin,  and,  by  a  series  of  repeated  provoca- 
tions, confirmed  in  him  that  settled  disgust  which  at  last 
ended  in  a  divorce. 

In  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  made  procon- 
sul of  Cilicia,  and  his  administration  there  gained 
him  great  hononr.  About  this  time  the  expectation 
of  a  breach  between  Ceesar  and  Pomp^  engaged  the 
general  attention.  Crassns  had  been  destroyed  with 
his  army  some  years  before  in  the  war  with  the  Par- 
thians ;  and  Julia,  tbe  daughter  of  Csssar,  whom  Pbm- 
pey  married,  and  who,  while  she  lived,  was  the  ce- 
ment of  their  onion,  was  also  dead  in  child-bed.  Cae- 
sar had  put  an  end  to  the  Gallic  war,  and  reduced 
the  whole  province  to  the  Roman  yoke;  hot  though 
his  commission  was  near  expiring,  he  seemed  to  have 
no  thoughts  of  giving  it  up  and  returning  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  private  subjecL  He  pretended  that  he 
could  not  possibly  be  safe  if  he  parted  with  his  ahny, 
especially  while  Pompey  held  the  province  of  Spain 
prolonged  to  him  for  five  years.-  This  disposition  to 
a  breach  Cicero  soon  learned  from  his  friends,  as  he 
was  returning  from  his  province  of  Cilicia.  But  as  he 
foresaw  tbe  consequences  of  a  war  more  clearly  and 
fully  than  any  of  them,  so  his  first  resolution  was  to 
apply  all  his  endeavours  and  authority  to  the  mediation 
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generally  filled  with  such   lamentable  expressions   of    of  a  p<^ace ;  though,  in  the  event  of  a  breach,  he  was 


grief  and  despair,  that  his  best  friends,  and  even  his 
wife,  were  forced  sometimes  to  admonish  him  to  rouse 
hb  courage,  and  remember  his  former  character.  At- 
tictis  was  constantly  potting  liim  in  mind  of  rt;  and 
sent  him  word  of  a  report  that  was  broo|fht  to  Borne 
by  one  of  Cassius*s  freed-men,  that  his  aflliction  had 
disordered  his  senses.  He  was  now  indeed  attacked 
in  bis  weakest  part ;  the  only  place  in  whicli  he  was 
vulnerable.  To  have  been  as  great  in  afBiction  as  he 
was  in  prosperity,  would  have  been  a  perfection  dot 
given  to  man;  yet  his  very  weakness  flowed  from  a 
source  which  rendered  him  the  more  amiable  in  all  the 
other  parts  of  his  life ;  and  the  same  tenderness  of  dis- 
position which  made  him  love  his  friends,  his  children, 
■nd  his  country,  more  passionately  thab  other  men, 
made  him  feel  the  loss  of  them  more  sensibly.  When 
he  had  been  gone  a  little  more  than  two  months,  a  mo^ 
tion  was  made  in  the  senate  by  one  of  the  tribones. 


determined  within  himself  to  follow  Pompey.  He 
clearly  foresaw,  what  he  declared  without  scruple  to 
his  friends,  that  which  side  soever  got  tlie  better,  th^ 
war  must  necessarily  end  in  a  tyranny.  The  only  dif- 
ferebce,  he  said,  was,  that  if  thoir  enemies  conquered^ 
they  should  be  proscribed ;  if  their  friendti,  they  would 
be  slaves. ' 

He  no  sooner  arrived  at  the  city,  however,  thaii 
he  fell,  as  he  t«*ils  us,  into  tbe  very  flame  of  civil  dis- 
cord, and  found  the  war  in  eflect  pioclnimed ;  for  the 
senate  had  just  voted  a  decree,  that  Csesar  should  dis- 
band his  army  by  a  certain  day,  or  be  declared  an 
enemy;  and  Ceesar^s  •  udden  march  towards  Rome 
effectually  confirmed  it.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  hurry 
and  confusion,  Csesar  was  extremely  solicitous  about 
Cicero ;  not  so  much  to  gain  him,  for  that  was  not  to 
be  expected,  as  to  prevail  with  him  to  stand  neuter. 
He  wrote  to  him  several  times  to  that  effect,  unA 
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Cicero,  employed  til  tbeir  common  friends  to  press  b!m  with 
letters  on  tbst  subject^  all  whicb  was  donej  but  in 
▼aio,  for  Cicero  was  impatient  to  be  gone  to  Pompej. 
In  tbe  mean  time,  tbese  letters  give  us  a  most  sen- 
sible proof  of  tbe  bigh  esteem  and  credit  in  tvbich  Ci- 
cero flourisbed  at  tbis  time  in  Rome ;  wben  in  a  con- 
test for  empire,  wbich  force  alone  was  to  decide,  we 
see  the  cbiefs  on  botb  sides  so  solicitous  to  gain  a  man 
to  tbeir  party,  wbo  bad  no  peculiar  skill  in  arms  or 
talents  for  war.  Pursuing,  bowever,  the  result  of  all 
bis  deliberations,  be  embarked  at  lengtb  to  follow 
Pompej,  who  bad  been  obliged  to  quit  Italy  some 
time  before,  and  was  then  at  Dyrrhachium  ^  and  ar- 
rived saf«]y  in  bis  camp  with  bis  son,  bis  brother,  and 
his  nephew,  committing  tbe  fortunes  of  tbe  whole 
family  to  the  issue  of  that  cause.  After  the  battle  of 
Pharsaiia,  in  which  Poropey  was  defeated,  Cicero  re- 
turned into  Italy,  and  was  afterwards  received  into 
great  favour  by  Caesar,  who  was  now  declared  dicta- 
tor the  second  time,  and  Mark  Antony  his  master  of 
horse.  We  may  easily  imagine,  what  we  find  indeed 
from  his  letters,  that  be  was  not  a  little  disconcerted 
at  tbe  thoughts  of  an  interview  with  Cecsar,  and  the 
indignity  of  offering  himself  to  a  conqueror  against 
whom  he  bad  been  in  arms^  for  though  upon  many 
accounts  he  had  reason  to  expect  a  kind  reception 
from  Caesar,  yet  he  hardly  thought  his  life,  he  says, 
worth  begging,  since  what  was  given  by  a  master 
might  always  be  taken  away  again  at  pleasure.  But 
at  tbeir  meeting  be  bad  no  occasion  to  say  or  do  any 
thing  that  was  below  his  dignity  \  for  Caesar  no  sooner 
saw  him  than  be  alighted,  ran  to  embrace  him,  and 
walked  with  liim  alone,  conversing  very  familiarly,  for 
several  furlongs. 

Cicero  «vas  now  in  his  61  st  year,  and  forced  at  last 
to  part  with  bis  wife  Terentia,    whose   humour  and 
conduct  bad  been  long   uneasy  to  him.     She   was  *a 
woman    of   an   imperious   and  turbulent    spirit,    and 
though  he  bad  borne  her  perverseness  in  the  vigour  of 
health,  and  flourishing  state  of  his  fortunes^  yet,  in 
declining  lifp,  soured  by  a  continual  succession  of  mor- 
tifications from  abroad,  tbe  want  of  ease  and  quiet  at 
home  was  no  longer  tolerable  to  him.     But  he   was 
immediately  oppressed  by  a  new  and  roost  cruel   af- 
fliction, the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter  Tuilia,  who 
died  in   child-bed   soon  after   her   divorce   from   her 
third  husband  Dolabella.     She   was   about  32   years 
4>ld  at  tbe  time  of  her  death  j  and,  by  tbe  few  hints 
which  are  left  of  her  character,  appears  to  have  been 
an  excellent  and  admirable   woman.     She   was   most 
affection Htely   and    piously   observant   of  her   father, 
and,  to  tlie  usual  graces  of  her  sex,  having  added  the 
more  solid  accomplishments  of  knowledge  and  polite 
letters,  was  qualified  to  be  the  companion  and  delight 
of  his  age  j  and  was  justly  esteemed  not  only  as  one 
of  tbe  best,  but  the  most  learned  of  the  Roman  ladies. 
His  affliction  for  the  death  of  this  danghter  was  so 
great,  that  to  shun  all  company  as  much  aft  he  could, 
he  removed  to  Atticus^s  house,  where  he  lived  chiefly 
in  his  library,  turning  over  ev;Ty  book  be  could  meet 
with  on  the  subject  of  moderating  grief.     But  finding 
bis  residence  here  too  public,  and  a  greater  resort  to 
him  than  he  could  bear,  be  retired  to  Asturia,  one  of 
his  seats  near  Antium  j  a  little  island  on  the  Latian 
^hoie,  at  tbe  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  cover- 


ed with  wood  and  groves  cut  into  shady  walks  >  a  ciccrv. 
scene  of  all  others  tbe  fittest  to  indulge  melancholy,  and 
where  be  could  give  a  free  course  to  his  grief.  **  Here 
(sajs  be  to  Atticus)  I  live  without  tlie  speech  of  man  ^ 
every  morning  early  1  bide  myself  in  the  thickest  of 
tbe  wood,  and  never  come  out  till  the  evening.  Next 
to  yourself,  nothiug  is  so  dear  to  me  as  this  solitude } 
and  my  whole  conversation  is  with  my  books.'*  In- 
deed bis  whole  time  was  employed  in  little  else  tbaa 
reading  and  writing  during  Caesar's  administration, 
which  he  could  never  cheerfully  submit  to  j  and  it  was 
within  tbis  period  that  he  drew  op  one  of  the  graves! 
of  those  pbilosopliical  pieces  wbich  are  etiil  extant  in 
his  works. 

Upon  the  death  of  Caesar,  Octavius  his  nephew  and 
heir  coming  into  Italy,  was  presented  to  Cicero  bjr 
Hiitius  and  Pansa,  with  the  strongest  professions  on 
the  part  of  the  young  man  that  he  would  be  governed 
entirely  by  his  direction.  Indeed  Cicero  thought  it 
necessary  to  cherish  and  encouiage  Octavius,  if  for  no- 
thing else,  yet  to  keep  him  at  a  distance  from  Antonys 
but  could  not  jet  be  persuaded  to  enter  heartily  into 
bis  affairs.  He  suspected  his  youth  and  want  of  expe* 
rienc^j  and  that  he  had  not  strength  enough  to  deal 
with  Antony }  and,  above  all,  that  be  had  no  good  dis- 
position towards  the  conspirators.  He  thought  it  im- 
possible he  should  ever  be  a  friend  to  them }  and  was 
persuaded  rather,  that  if  ever  he  got  the  upper  hand, 
his  uncle's  acts  would  be  more  violently  enforced,  and 
his  death  more  cruelly  revenged,  than  by  Antony  him- 
self. And  when  Cicero  did  at  last  consent  to  unite 
himself  to  Octavius's  interests,  it  was  with  no  other 
view  but  to  arm  him  with  a  power  sufficient  to  oppress 
Antonys  yet  so  checked  and  limited,  that  he  should 
not  be  able  to  oppress  tbe  republic. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  political  bustle,  be  was  still 
prosecuting  his  studies  with  his  usual  application }  and 
besides  some  philosophical  pieces,  now  finished  his  book 
of  offices,  or  the  duties  of  man,  for  the  use  of  bis  son : 
A  work  admired  by  all  succeeding  ages  as  the  most  per- 
fect system  of  Heathen  morality,  and  tbe  noblest  effort 
and  specimen  of  what  reason  could  do  in  guiding  men 
through  life  with  innocence  and  happiness.  How- 
ever, he  paid  a  constant  attention  to  public  affairs^ 
missed  no  opportunities,  but  did  every  thing  that  hu- 
man prudence  could  do  for  the  recovery  of  tbe  repob^ 
lie  :  for  all  that  vigour  with  wbich  it  was  making  this 
last  effort  for  itself,  was  entirely  owing  to  his  counsels 
and  authority.  This  appears  from  those  memorable 
philippics  which  from  time  to  time  he  published  against 
Antony,  as  well  as  from  other  monuments  of  antiquity. 
But  all  was  in  vain  j  for  though  Antony's  army  was 
entirely  defeated  at  the  siege  of  M odena,  which  made 
many  people  imagine  that  tbe  war  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  liberty  of  Rome  established  ^  yet  the  death  of  tbe 
consuls  Panfta  and  Hirtius  in  that  action  gave  the  fatal 
blow  to  all  Cicero's  schemes,  and  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  tbe  ruin  of  the  repul>lic. 

Octavius  having  subdued  the  senate  to  bis  mind, 
marched  towards  Gaol  to  meet  Antony  and  Lepi- 
dus;  wbo  bad  already  passed  tbe  Alps,  and  brought 
their  armies  into  Italy,  in  order  to  have  a  personal 
interview  with  him;  which  had  been  privately  con- 
certed for  settling  the. terms  of  a  triple  league,  and 
dividing  the  power  and   provinces  of  Italy    among 

themselves* 
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Cicero,     tliemsehres.     The  place  appointed  for   this  interview 
^   '  I      ■»  was  a  small  island  aboat  two  miles  from  Bononia,  form* 
ed  by  the  river  Rhenus  which  runs   near   that  city. 
Here  they  met,  and  spent  three  days  in  a  close  con- 
ference to  adjust  the  plan  of  their   accommodation } 
and  the  last  thing  they  adjusted  was  the  list  of  a  pro- 
scription   which   they   were   determined   to   make   of 
their  enemies.     This,  as  the  writers  tell  D9,  occasioned 
nnich  difficalty  and  warm  contests  among  themi   till 
each  in  his  turn  consented  to  sacrifice  some  of  his  best 
friends  to  the  revenge   and   resentment  of  his  col- 
leagues.    Cicero  was 'at  bis  Tusculan  villa,  when  he 
first  received  the  news  of  the  proscription^  and  of  his 
being  included  in  it.     It  was  the  design  of  the  trium- 
Tirmte  to  keep  it  a-  secret,  if  possible,  to  the  moment 
of  execution,  in  order  to  surprise   those   whom  they 
had  destined  to  destruction,  before  they  were  aware  of 
their  dan^^r,  of  had  time  to  make  their  escape.     But 
some  of  Cicero^s  friends  found  means  to  give  him  early 
notice  of  it ;  upon  which  he  set  forward  to  the  sea-side, 
with  a  design  to  transport  himself  out  of  the  reach  of 
his  enemies.     There,  finding  a  vessel  ready,  he  imme- 
diately embarked }  but  the  wjnds  being  adverse,  and 
the  sea  aoeasy  to  him,  after  he  had  sailed  about  two 
leagues  along  the  coast,  be  was  obliged  to  land,  and 
spend  the  night  on  shore.   From  whence  he  was  forced, 
by  the  importunity  of  his  servants,  on  board  again  ^ 
bat  was  soon  afterwards  obliged  to  land  at  a  country- 
seat  of  his  a  mile  from  the  shore,  weary  of  life,  and  de- 
claring he  was  resolved  to  die  in  that  country  which  he 
had  so  often  saved.     Here  be  slept  soundly  for  some 
time,  till  his  servants  once  more  forced  him  away  in  a 
litter  towards  the  ship,  having  heard  that  he  was  pursued 
by  Antony's  assassins.     They   had  scarcely  departed 
when  the  assassins  arrived  at  his  house  ^  and,  perceiving 
him  to  have  fled,  pursued  him  immediately  towards  the 
sea,  and  overtook  him  in  a  wood  that  ytM  near  the  shore. 
Their  leader  was  one  Popilins  Lenas,  a  tribune  of  the 
army,  whose  life  Cicero  had  formerly  defended   and 
saved.     As  soon  as  the  soldiers  appeared,  the  servants 
prepalred  to  defend  their  master's  life  at  the  hazard  of 
their  own ;  but  Cicero  commanded  tbem  to  set  him 
down  and  make  no  resistance.     They  soon  cut  off  his 
head  and  his  hands,  returning  with  tbem  to  Rome  as 
the  most  agreeable  present  to  their  cruel   employer. 
Antony,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  received  them  with 
extreme  joy,  rewarding  the  murderer  with  a  large  sum 
of  money,  and  ordered  the  head  to  be  fixed   upon  the 
rostra  between  the  two  hands ;  a  sad  spectacle  to  the 
city,  and  what  drew  tears  from  every  eye,  to  see  those 
mangled  members  which  used  to  exert  themselves  so 
gloriously  from  that  place  in  defence  of  the  lives,  the 
fortunes,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Roman  people,  so  la- 
mentably exposed  to  the  scorn  of  sycophants  and  trai- 
tors.    The  deaths  of  the  rest,  says  an  historian  of  that 
aice,  caused  only  a  private  and  particular  sorrow  j  but 
Cieero*s  an  universal  one.     It  whs  a  triumph  over  the 
republic  itself;  and  seemed  to  coofiroi  and  establish  the 
perpetual  slavery  of  Rome. 
*lvM.         A  modern  writer*,  however.   Is  of  opinion,   that 
Mmv't      ^  posterity  has  been  too  much  seduced  by  the  name  of 
"^rucelt  in  Cicero,  and  that  better  citizens  were  sacrificed  to  the 
^  4^  vol.  jealousy  of  the  triumvirs  without  exciting  so  much  in- 
^^'*   dignation.^     If  we  take  an  impartial  survey  of  Cicero's 
conduct  and  principles,  avowed  in  his  owu  epistolary 
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correspondenci;,  and  trace  him  through  all  the  laby-  Cietrts 
rinths  of  his  contradictory  letters,  we  shall  find  more 
to  blame  than  to  admire  ;  and  discover,  that  the  desire 
of  advancing  bis  fortunes,  and  making  himself  a  name, 
were,  from  his  outset  in  life,  the  only  objects  he  had 
in  view.  The  good  of  his  country,  and  the  dictates 
of  stern  steady  virtue,  were  not,  as  in  Brutus  and  Cato^. 
the  constant  springs  of  his  actions.  The  misfortunes 
that  befel  him  after  his  consulship,  developed  his  cha* 
racter,  and  showed  him  in  bis  true  colours  ;  from  that 
time  to  his  death,  pusillanimity,  irresolution,  and  un- 
worthy repining,  tainted  his  judgment,  and  perplexed 
every  step  he  wished  to  take.  He  flattered  Pompey. 
and  cringed  to  Cassar,  while  in  his  private  letters  he 
abused  tbem  both  alternately.  He  acknowledges  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend,  the  time-serving  Atticus,  that,  al- 
though he  was  at  present  determined  to  support  the 
cause  of  Rome  and  liberty,  and  to  bear  misfortune  like 
a  philosopher,  there  was  one  thing  which  would  gala 
him  over  to  the  triumvirs,  and  that  was  their  procu- 
ring for  him  the  vacant  augurship ;  so  pitiful  was  the 
bribe  to  which  he  would  have  sacrificed  his  honour, 
his  opinion,  and  the  commonwealth.  By  his  wavering, 
imprudent  conduct,  he  contributed  greatly  towards 
his  destruction.  After  reproaching  the  conspirators' 
for  leaving  him  out  of  the  secret,  and  loading  theni,. 
with  the  roost  flattering  compliments  on  their  delivering 
Rome  from  Caesar's  tyranny,  he  calls  Casca  an  assassin^ 
to  pay  his  court  to  the  boy  Octavius,  by  whom  he  was 
completely  duped.  His  praises  of  this  triumvir  are  itk 
the  highest  strain  of  panegyric.  Mark  Antony  well 
knew,  that  the  virulent  abuse  which  Cicero  was  con- 
tinually pouring  out  as^ainst  him,  was  not  an  eflusioa 
of  patriotic  zeal  or  virtuous  indignation,  hut  merely 
the  ebullitions  of  personal  hatred.  He  tberefore  caused 
Cicero  to  be  killed,  as  an  angry  man  that  has  been 
stung,  stamps  on  a  venomous  sniiQal  that  comes  withia 
reach  of  bis  foot.  The  cloilk  be  threw  over  the  body, 
of  Brntu«,,  and  the  speech  he  pronounced  at  the  sight 
of  that  hero  when  dead,  diHSer  widely  from  the  treat- 
ment be  gave  the  remains  of  Cicero }  and  show,  that  ha 
made  a  distinction  between  a  Roman  who  opposed  him. 
.from  political  motives,  and  one  whose  enmity  arose 
from  private  pique. 

Cicero's  death  happened  on  the  7th  of  December,  in 
the  64th  year  of  bis  age,  about  ten  days  from  the  settle^ 
roent  of  the  first  triumvirate  ;  and  with  him  expired  the 
short  empire  of  eloquence  among  the  Romans.     As  aiv 
orator  he  is  thus  characterized  by  Dr  Blair :  **  In  all  hia 
orations  his  art  is  conspicuous.     He  begins  commonly 
with  a  regular  exordium,  and  with  much  address  pre- 
possesses the  hearers,  and  studies  to  gain  their  affections. 
His  method  is  clear,  and  his  arguments  are  arranged 
with  exact  propriety.     In  a  superior  clearness  of  me- 
thod, he  has  an  advantage  over  Demosthenes.     Every 
thing  appears  in  its  proper  place.     He  never  tries  to 
move  till  he  has  attempted  to  convince ;  and  in  moving, 
particularly  the  softer  passions,  he  is  highly  successful.  . 
No  one  ever  knew  the  force  of  words  better  than  Cice- 
ro.    He  rolls  them  along  with  the  greatest  beauty  and 
magnificence ;  and  in  the  structure  of  his  sentences  is 
eminently  curious  and  exact*     He  is  always  full  and- 
flowing^  never  abrupt.     He  amplifies  every  thing  ^  yet- 
though  his  manner,  is  generally  diffuse,  it  is  often  ha{^ 
pily  varied  and  accommodated  to  the  subject. .  When  . 
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Cicero  an  important  public  object  Toased  his  mind,  and  de- 
ll manded  indignation  and  force^  he  departs  considerably 
Cicuu.  f^^^  jjjj^^  \oose  and  declamatory  manner  to  which  he 
'  at  other  times  is  addicted,  and  becomes  very  forcible 
and  vehement.  This  great  orator,  however,  is  not  with- 
out his  defects.  In  most  of  his  orations  there  is  too 
much  art,  even  carried  to  a  degree  of  ostentation.  He 
seems  often  desirous  of  obtaining  admiration  rather  than 
of  operating  conviction.  He  is  sometimes,  therefore, 
ftliowy  rather  than  solid,  and  diffuse  where  he  ought  to 
have  been  nrgent.  His  sentences  are  always  round  and 
sonorous.  They  cannot  be  accused  of  monotony,  since 
they  possess  variety  of  cadence  ;  but  from  too  great  a 
fondness  for  magnificence,  be  is  on  some  occasions  defi- 
cient in  strength.  Though  the  services  which  he  had 
performed  to  bis  country  were  very  considerable,  yet  he 
is  too  much  his  own  panegyrist.  Ancient  manners, 
which  imposed  fewer  restraints  on  the  side  of  decorum, 
may  in  some  degree  excuse,  but  cannot  entirely  justify » 
bis  vanity." 

CICHORIUM,  SuccoRT.    See  Botany  Index. 

CICTNDELA,  the  Sfarkler,  in  Zoology^  a  genus 
of  insects  belonging  to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  See 
Intomoloct  Index, 

QICISBEO,  an  Italian  term,  which  in  its  etymolo- 
gy signifies  a  whixperer  ;  a  term  bestowed  in  Italy  both 
on  lovers,  and  those  who  to  outward  appearance  act 
as  such,  waiting  on  married  ladies  with  as  much  at- 
tention and  respect  as  if  they  were  their  lovers.  This 
Italian  custom  has  been  spoken  of  very  reproachfully 
by  some  writers  :  Mr  Baretti  has  taken  great  pains  to 
vindicate  it.  He  ascribes  it  to  a  spirit  of  gallantry,  de- 
rived from  the  ages  of  chivalry,  and  much  heightened 
find  refined  by  the  revival  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  in 
Italy,  about  the  thirteenth  century  }  and  by  the  verses 
of  Petrarch  in  compliment  to  the  beautiful  Lanra,  and 
his  numerous  imitators. 

CICLUT,  or  CiCLUCH,  a  strong  frontier  town  of 
Dalmatia,  situated  on  the  river  Narentha,  in  £.  Long. 
1 8.  22.  N.  Lat.  43.  29.  It  is  sorronnded  with  walls 
bnilt  in  the  ancient  manner,  and  was  taken  by  the  Ve- 
netians from  the  Turks  in  1694. 

CICONES,  a  people  of  Thrace  near  the  Hebrns. 
Ulysses  at  his  return  from  Tro?  conquered  them,  and 
plundered  their  chief  city  Ismarus.  They  tore  to  pieces 
Orpheus  for  his  obscene  indulgencies. 

CICUTA,  properly  signifies  a  hollow  intercepted 
between  two  knots,  of  the  stalks  or  reeds  of  which 
the  ancient  shepherds  used  to  make  their  pipes.  It  is 
now,  however,  generally  used  to  signify  the  water- hero- 
lock,  and  also  the  common  sort  \  but  Linnseus  has  de* 
scribed  the  latter  nnder  the  old  name  of  Conium. 
See  that  article. 

There  are  three  species  of  water-hemlock  \  the  virosa, 
the  bulbifera,  and  the  maculata.  Of  these  the  first  is 
the  only  one  remarkable,  and  that  for  the  poisonous 
qualities  of  its  roots,  which  have  been  often  known  to 
destxoy  children  who  ate  tbem  for  parsnips. 

CicuTA  is  also  used,  chiefly  among  the  ancients, 
for  the  juice  of  liquor  expressed  from  the  above  plant, 
being  the  common  poison  wherewith  the  state  crimi- 
nals at  Athens  were  put  to  death  :  Though  some  have 
suggested,  that  the  poisonous  draught  to  which  the 
Athenians  doomed  ibeir  criminals  was  an  inspissated 
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juice  compounded  of  the  jutoa  of  ckuta  av3  loiiie  other 
corrosive  herbs. 

Socrates  drank  the  ric«lii.**-PIato,  in  bis  dialogue 
on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  observes,  that  **  Tbe 
executioner  advised  Socrates  not  to  talk,  fur  fear  of 
catising  the  cicuta  to  operate  too  slowly.**  M.  Petit, 
in  his  Observattonet  MisceUanete^  remarks,  that  this 
advice  was  not  given  by  the  ezecotioner  out  of  hu« 
manity,  but  to  save  the  cicuta  ;  for  he  was  only  allow- 
ed so  much  poison  per  ann.  which,  if  he  exceeded,  he 
was  to  furnish  at  his  own  ezpenoe.  This  constmction 
is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  rlntarcfa  :  the  executioner 
who  administered  the  cicuta  to  Phocion,  not  having 
enough,  Phocion  gave  him  money  to  buy  more}  ob- 
serving by  the  way,  **  that  it  was  odd  enough,  that  al 
Athens  a  man  must  pay  for  every  thing,  even  for  his 
own  death.** 

CID,  RoDEEiGO  DiAS  LE,  a  Castilian  officer,  who 
was  very  successful  against  the  Moors,  under  Fenii-^ 
Band  II.  king  of  Castile ;  but  whose  name  would  hard- 
ly have  been  remembered,  if  Comeille  had  not  nmde 
his  passion  for  Chimene  the  sobject  of  an  admired  tra- 
gedy, founded  on  a  simple  but  affecting  incident.  The 
Cid  is  desperately  in  love  With  Chimene,  dai^hter 
•of  the  count  de  Gomes  \  bat  he  is  at  variance  with 
the  count,  ahd  being  challenged  by  him,  kills  him 
in  a  duel.  The  conflict  between  love  and  honour  in 
the  breast  of  Chimene,  who  at  length  pardons  and 
marries  tbe  Cid,  forms  the  beauty  of  the  piece.  He 
died  in  1008. 

CIDARIS,  in  antiquity,  the  mitre  osed  by  the  Jew- 
ish high-priests.  The  Rabbins  say,  that  the  bonnet 
nsed  by  priests  in  general  was  made  of  a  piece  of  lineu 
cloth  16  yards  long,  which  covered  their  heads  like  a 
helmet  or  turban  \  and  they  allow  no  other  diflerence 
between  the  high-priest*s  bonnet  and  that  of  other 
priests,  than  that  tlie  one  is  flatter,  and  more  in  the 
form  of  a  tnrban  \  whereas  that  worn  by  ordinary 
priests  rose  something  more  in  a  point* 

CIGNANI,  Carlo,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at 
Bologna  in  1628  :  and  was  the  disciple  of  Albani.  He 
Was  esteemed  by  Pope  Clement  XI*  who  nominated 
him  prince  of  the  academy  of  Bologna,  and  loaded  him 
with  favours.  Cignani  died  at  Forli  in  1719.  I'he 
cupola  of  la  Madona  del  Pooco  at  Forli,  in  which  he 
represented  Paradise,  is  an  admirable  work.  His  prin« 
cipal  pictures  are  at  Rome,  Bolognai  and  Forli. 

CIGOLI,  or  CivoLl,  the  painter.    See  Civou. 

CILIA,  the  £te-lashes.     See  Akatomt  Index, 

CILIATED  LEAF,  among  botanical  writers,  one 
surrounded  wiih  parallel  filaments  somewhat  like  the 
hairs  of  the  eyelids. 

CILICIA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Asia,  lying  be» 
tWeen  the  36th  and  40th  degree  of  north  latitude: 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Syria,  or  rather  by  Mount 
Amanus,  which  separates  it  firom  that  kingdom  j  by 
Pamphylia  on  the  west  \  by  Isauria,  Cappadocia,  and 
Armenia  Minor,  on  the  north  \  and  by  the  Mediter- 
tanean  sea  on  the  south.  It  is  so  surrounded  by  steep 
and  craggy  mountains,  chiefly  Taurus  and  Amanus, 
that  it  may  be  defended  by  a  handful  of  resolnte  men 
against  a  numerous  army,  there  being  but  three  nar* 
row  passes  leading  into  it,  commonly  called  Pyke  Ci- 
Hchtf  or  the  gates  of  Cilicia  ;  one  on  the  side  of  Cap- 
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eOicia.  F^ocii,  called  the  Pau  of  Mount  Taurus  ;  and  the 
^  f  other  two  called  the  PffM  of  Mount  Amanu»^  and  the 
Posf  of  Syria.  The  whole  country  was  divided  hj  the 
ancients  into  Cilicia  Aspera,  and  Cilicia  Campestris  \ 
the  former  called  bj  the  Greeks  Trachtea  or  Stony^ 
from  its  aboanding  so  frith  stones  ;  and  to  this  day  the 
whole  province  is  called  hy  the  Turks,  Tqm  Wtlckth^ 
or  the  Siony  Province. 

According  to  Josephus,  Cilicia  was  first  peopled  by 
Tarshish  the  son  of  Javan,  and  hisdescendants^  whence 
the  wliole  coqntry  was  named  Tarsus.  The  ancient 
inhabitants  were  in  process  of  time  driven  ont  by  a 
colony  of  PhoBnieians,  who  under  the  conduct  of  Ci» 
l£v,  first  settled  in  the  i»land  of  Cyprus,  and  from 
thence  passed  into  the  country  which^  from  their  leader, 
they  called  Cilicia.  •  Afterwards  several  other  colo« 
Dies  from  different  nations  settled  in  this  kingdom, 
particularly  from  Syria  and  Greece ;  whence  the  Cili- 
cians  in  some  places  used  the  Greek  tongue,  in  others 
the  Syriac;  but  the  former  greatly  corrupted  by  the 
Persian,  the  predominant  language  of  the  country  be- 
ing a  dialect  of  that  tongue.  We  find  no  mention  of 
the  kings  of  Cilicia  after  their  settlement  in  that  coun* 
try,  till  the  time  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  they  voluntarily 
submitted,  continuing  subject  to  the  Persians  till  the 
orertfarow  of  that  empire ;  but  governed  to  the  time 
of  Artazerxes  Mneroon,  by  kings  of  their  own  na* 
tion.  After  the  downfal  of  the  Persian  empire,  Cili* 
cia  became  a  province  of  that  of  Macedoci  j  and,  on 
the  death  of  Alexander,  fell  to  the  share .  of  Seleucus, 
and  continued  under  his  descendants  till  it  was  reduced 
to  a  Roman  province  by  Pompey.  As  a  proconsular 
wrorince,  it  was  first  governed  by  Appius  Claudius 
Pulcber,  and  after  him  by  Cicero,  who  reduced  seve* 
ral  strong  holds  on  Mount  Amanus,  in  which  some  Ci« 
licians  had  fortified  themselves,  and  held  out  against 
his  predecessor.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  di- 
Ttsion,  formerly  mentioned,  into  Trachsea  and  Cam* 
pestris,  took  place*  The  latter  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince ;  but  the  former  was  governed  by  kings  appoint* 
ed  by  the  Romans,  till  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  when 
the  family  of  Tracondementns  being  extinct,  this  part 
also  made  a  province  of  the  empire,  and  the  whole  di* 
vided  into  Cilicia  Prima^  Cilicia  Secunda^  and  Isanria; 
the  first  took  in  all  Cilicia  Campestris,  the  second  the 
coast  of  Cilicia  Trachaea,  and  the  last  the  inland  parts 
of  the  same  division.  It  is  now  a  province  of  Asiatic 
Turkey  \  and  is  called  Gsmmnnia,  having  been  the  last 
proTince  of  the  Caramaaian  kingdom  which  held  out 
against  the  Ottoman  race. 

That  part  of  Cilicia  called  by  the  ancients  Cilicia 
Campestris^  was,  if  we  believe  Ammianos  Marcellinus, 
•oe  of  the  most  fruitful  countries  of  Asia  \  but  the 
western  part  equally  barren,  though  famous,  even  to 
this  day,  for  an  excellent  breed  of  horses,  of  which 
600  are  yeariy  sent  to  CQustantinopIe  for  the  special 
ose  of  the  Grand  Signior.  The  air  in  the  inland  parts 
is  reckoned  wholesome ;  hut  that  on  the  sea*coast  very 
dangerous,  especially  to  strangers. 

IRie  rivers  of  any  note  are  the  Pyramns,  which  rises 
on  the  north  side  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  empties  itself 
into  the  Mediterranean  between  Issus  and  Magarassus; 
tfnd  the  Cydnns,  which  springs  from  the  Antitaums, 
passes  through  Tarsus,  and  disembogues  itself  Into  the 
Mediternuiean.    This  last  is  famoos  for  the  rapidi^  of 


its  stream,  and  the  cddness  of  its  waters,  which  proved    €x!i«ia 
very  dangerous  to  Alexander  the  Great.  R 

The  Cilicians,  if  we  believe  the  Gretk  and  Roman  '  ^"''^^  . 
historians,  were  a  rough  unpolished  race  of  people,  un«  ' 
fair  in  their  dealing!*,  cruel,  and  liars  even  to  a  proverb. 
In  the  Roman  times  they  became  greatly  addicted  to 
piracy.  They  first  began,  in  the  time  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  to  infest  the  neighbouring  provinces  along 
with  die  Pamphyliani  \  and,  being  emboldened  with 
SUCCORS,  thev  soon  veutured  as  far  as  the  coasts  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  where  they  took  a  vast  number  of 
slaves,  whom  they  sold  to  the  Cypriots  and  the  kings 
of  Egypt  and  Syria.  •They  were,  however,  at  last  dc" 
feated  and  entirely  suppressed  by  Pompey  tlie  Great. 
See  {History  of)  Rome. 

Cilicia  Terre^  in  the  natural  history  of  the  anci« 
ents,  a  bituminous  substance,  improperly  called  an  earthy 
which,  by  boiling,  became  tough  like  bird-lime,  and 
was  used  instead  of  that  substance  to  coTcr  the  stocks 
of  the  vines  for  preserving  them  from  the  worms. 
It  probably  senred  in  this  office  in  a  sort  of  double  ca^ 
pacity,  driving  away  these  aninuils  by  its  nauseous 
smell,  and  entangling  them  if  they  chanced  to  get 
amongst  iL 

CILICIUM,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  a  sort  of  habit 
made  of  coarse  stuff,  formerly  in  use  among  the  Jews 
in  times  of  mourning  and  distress.  It  is  the  same  with 
what  the  Septui^int  and  Hebrew  versions  called  sack- 
cloth. 

CILLEY,  an  ancient  nnd  famous  town  of  Germa- 
ny, -in  the  circle  of  Austria,  and  in  Stiria.  It  is 
the  capital  of  a  country  of  the  same  name,  and  is  si- 
tuated on  the  riTcr  Saan,  in  E.  Long.  15.  15.  N.  Lat. 
46.  31. 

CILURNUM,  (Notitia);  a  town  of  Britain: 
thought  to  be  CoUerton,  or  Collerford,  in  Northum- 
berland; but  Walwici  or  Scilicester,  according  to 
Camden. 

CIMA,  or  SiMA,  in  Architecture^  the  same  with 
Cymatium,  or  Ogek. 

CIMABUE,  GiovANi,  a  renowned  painter,  bom 
at  Florence  in  1 240,  and  the  first  who  revived  tbe  art 
ef  painting  in  Italy.  He  painted,  according  to  the 
custom  of  those  times,  in  fresco  and  in  distemper; 
colours  in  oil  not  being  then  found  out.  He  excelled 
in  architecture  as  well  as  in  painting ;  and  was  con* 
cemed  in  the  fabric  of  Sancta  Maria  del  Fior  at  Flo- 
rence, during  which  employment  he  died  at  the  age  of 
60,  and  left  many  disciples. 

CIMBRI,  an  ancient  Celtic  nation,  inhabiting  the. 
northern  parts  of  Germany.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  descended  from  the  Asiatic  Cimmerians^  and  to 
have  taken  the  name  of  CimM  when  they  changed 
their  old  habitations.  When  thej  Grst  became  re- 
markable, they  inhabited  chiefly  the  peninsula,  now 
called  Jutland f  and  by  the  ancients  Cimhrica  Cherso^- 
nesus.  About  X13  years  before  Christ,  they  left  their 
peninsula  with  their  wives  and  children ;  and  joining 
the  Ten  tones,  a  neighbouring  nation,  took  their  jour- 
ney southward  in  quest  of  a  better  country.  They 
first  fell  upon  the  Boii,  a  Gaulish  nation,  situated  near 
the  Hercynian  forest.  Here  they  were  repulsed,  and 
obliged  to  move  nearer  the  Roman  provinces.  The 
republic  being  then  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  such 
mukitttdes  of  barbariaasi  sent  an  army  against  them 
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Chnbr?.  under  thexonsul  Papirias  Carbo*  On  the  approach  of 
the  Roman  army,  the  Olmbri  made  proposals  of  peace. 
The  coQsol  pretended  to  accept  of  it ;  but  having 
thrown  them  into  a  disadyantageoos  sitaatioo,  ti*ea- 
cherously  attacked  their  camp.  His  perfidy  was  reward- 
ed as  it  deserved  ;  the  Cimbri  ran  to  arms,  and  not 
only  repulsed  the  Romans,  but,  attacking  them  in  their 
turn,  utterly  defeated  them,  and  obliged  the  shattered 
remains  of  their  forces  to  conceal  themselves  in  the 
neighbouring  forests.  After  this  victory  the  Cimbri 
entered  Transalpine  Gaol,  which  they  quickly  filled 
ivith  slaughter  and  desolation.  Here  they  continued 
five  or  six  years,  when  another  Roman  army  under  the 
consul  Silaous  marched  against  them.  This  general 
met  with  no  better  success  than  Carbo  had  done.  His 
mrmy  was  routed  at  the  first  onset  ^  in  consequence  of 
which,  all  Nar bonne  Gaul  was  exposed  at  once  to  the 
ravages  of  these  barbarians. 

About  105  years  before  Christ,  the  Cimbri  begad 
to  threaten  the  Roman  empire  itself  with  destruction. 
The  Gauls  marched  from  all  parts  with  a  design  to  join 
them,  and  to  invade  Italy.  The  Roman  army  was  conn 
manded  by  the  proconsul  Csepio,  and  the  consul  MaU 
lius  'y  but  as  these  two  commanders  could  not  agree, 
they  were  advised  to  separate,  and  divide  their  forces. 
This  advice  proved  the  ruin  of  the  whole  army.  The 
Cimbri  immediately  fell  upon  a  strong  detachment  of 
the  consular  army  commanded  by  M.  AureliusScanrus, 
Trhich  they  cut  off  to  a  man,  and  made  Scaurus  him- 
self prisoner.  Mallius  being  greatly  intimidated  by 
this  defeat,  desired  a  reconciliation  with  Csepio,  but 
was  haughtily  refused.  He  moved  nearer  the  consul, 
however,  with  his  army,  that  the  enemy  might  not  be 
defeated  without  his  having  a  share  in  the  action.  The 
Cimbri,  by  this  movement,  imagining  the  commanders 
had  made  up  their  quarrel,  sent  ambassadors  to  Mallius 
with  proposals  of  peace.  As  they  could  not  help  go- 
ing through  Csepio^s  camp,  he  ordered  them  to  be 
brought  before  him }  but  finding  they  were  empower* 
ed  to  treat  only  with  Mallius,  he  could  scarce  be  re- 
strained from  putting  them  to  death.  His  troops,  how- 
ever, forced  him  to  confer  with  Mallius  about  the  pro* 
posaU  sent  by  the  barbarians :  but  as  Cacpio  went  to 
the  consul's  tent  against  his  will,  so  he  opposed  him  m 
every  things  contradicted  with  great  obstinacy,  and 
insulted  him  in  the  grossest  manner.  The  deputies  on 
their  return  acquainted  their  countrymen  that  the  mis« 
understanding  between  the  Roman  commanders  still 
subsisted  j  upon  which  the  Cimbri  attacked  the  camp 
of  Caepio,  and  the  Gauls  that  of  Mallius.  Both  were 
forced)  and  the  Romans  slaughtered  without  mercy. 
Eighty  thousand  citizens  and  allies  of  Rome,  with 
40,000  servants  and  sutlers,  perished  on  that  fatal  day. 
In  short,  of  the  two  Roman  armies  only  zo  men,  with 
the  t\fo  generals,  escaped  to  carry  the  news  of  so  dread- 
ful a  defeat.  The  conquerors  destroyed  all  the  spoil,  pur- 
suant to  a  vow  they  had  made  before  the  battle.  The 
'  gold  and  silver  they  threw  into  the  Rhone,  drowned 
the  horses  they  had  taken,  and  put  to  deatli  all  the  pri- 
soners. 

The  Romans  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  conster- 
nation OR  the  news  of  so  terrible  an  overthrow.  They 
saw  themselves  threatened  with  a  deluge  of  Cimbri 
and  Gauls,  numerous  enough  to  overrun  the  whole 
oouotry.    They  did  not,  however,  despair.    A  new 
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amy  was  raised  with,  incredible  ezpeditiob  }  no  citi-  Cimbti 
zen  whatever  who  was  fit  to  bear  arms  being  exempt-  ^>»*«v* 
ed.  On  this  occasion  also,  fencing- masters  were  first 
introduced  into  the  Roman  camp  j  by  which  means  the 
soldiers  were  seen  rendered  in  a  manner  invincible. 
Marios,  who  was  at  that  time  in  high  reputation  on 
account  of  his  victories  in  Africa,  was  chosen  com- 
mander, and  waited  for  the  Cimbri  in  Transalpine 
Gaul :  but  they  had  resolved  to  enter  Italy  by  two 
different  ways ;  the  Cimbri  over  the  eastern,  and  the 
Teutones  and  other  allies  over  the  western  Alps.  Tlie 
Roman  general,  therefore,  marched  to  oppose  the  lat- 
ter, and  defeated  the  Ambrones  and  Teutones  with 
great  slaughter  *•  The  Cimbri,  in  the  mean  time, «  ^^  ^n 
entered  Italy,  and  struck  the  whole  country  with  ter-^ronetu 
ror.  Catullus  and  Sylla  attempted  to  oppose  them  ^'^'^'^^^'^^ 
but  their  soldiers  were  so  intimidated  by  the  fierce 
countenances  and  terrible  appearance  of  these  barba- 
rians, that  nothing  could  prevent  their  flying  before 
them.  The  city  of  Rome  was  now  totally  defence^ 
less  ^  and,  h^d  the  Cimbri  only  marched  briskly  fi)r* 
wards  they 'had  undoubtedly  become,  masters  of  it} 
but  they  waited  in  expectation  of  being  joined  by  their 
allies  the  Ambrones  and  Teutones,  not  having  heard 
of  tlieir  defeat  by  Marius,  till  the  fenate  had  time  to 
recal  him  to  the  defence  of  his  country.  By  their  or* 
der  he  joined  his  army  to  that  of  Catullus  and  Sylla  ^ 
and  upon  that  union  was  declared  commander  in  chief. 
The  Roman  army  consisted  of  52,300  men.  The  ca-i 
valry  of  the  Cimbri  were  no  more  than  15,000,  bol 
their  foot  seemed  innumerable ;  for,  being  drawn  up 
in  a  sqaare,  they  are  said  to  have  covered  30  furlongs. 
The  Cimbri  attacked  the  Romans  with  the  utmost 
fury  ;  but,  being  unaccustomed  to  bear  the  heats  of 
Italy,  they  soon  began  to  lose  their  strength,  and  were 
easily  overcome.  But  they  had  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  fly  \  for,  that  they  might  keep  their  ranks 
the  better,  tlicy  had,  like  true  barbarians,  tied  them- 
selves together  with  cords  fastened  to  their  belts,  so 
that  the  Romans  made  a  most  terrible  havoc  of  them. 
The  battle  was  therefore  soon  over,  and  the  whole 
day  employed  only  in  the  most  terrible  butchery.  An 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  were  killed  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  60,000  taken  prisoners.  The  victorious 
Romans  then  marched  to  the  enemy's  camp,  where 
they  had  a  new  battle  to  fight  with  the  women,  whom 
they  found  more  fierce  than  even  their  husbands  had 
been.  From  their  carts  and  waggons,  which  formed 
a  kind  of  fortification,  they  discharged  showers  of  darts 
and  arrows  on  friends  and  foes  without  distinction* 
They  first  soflFocated  their  children  in  their  arms, 
and  then  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives.  The  greatesC 
part  of  them  hanged  themselves  on  trees.  One  was 
found  hanging  at  a  cart  iVith  two  of  her  children  at 
her  heels.  Many  of  the  men,  for  want  of  ti'ees  and 
stakes,  tied  strings  in  running  knots  about  their  necks, 
and  fastened  them  to  the  tails  of  their  horses,  and  tlie 
horns  and  feet  of  their  oxen,  in  order  to  strangle  them- 
selves that  way  }  and  thuis  the  whole  multitude  was  de- 
stroyed. 

The  country  of  the  Cimbri,  which,  after  this  ter- 
rible catastrophe,  was  left  a  mere  desert,  was  again 
peopled  by  the  Scythians }  who  being  driven  by  Pom- 
pey  out  of  that  vast  space  between  the  Euxine  and  the 
Caspian  sea,  marched  towards  the  north  and  west  of 
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Cimtei  jlnrope,  nibdoiDg  all  the  nations  they  met  with  in  their 
II  way*  They  conqoered  Bassia,  Sazouy,  'Westphalia, 
and  other  conntries  as  far  as  Finland,  Norway,  and 
Sweden.  It  is  pretended  that  Wodin  their  leader,  tra- 
versed so  many  countries,  and  endeavoured  to  snbdue 
then,  only  with  a  view  to  excite  the  people  against 
the  Romans }  and  that  the  spirit  of  animosity  which 
he  had  excited  operated  so  powerfully  after  his  death, 
that  the  northern  nations  comhined  to  attack  it,  and 
never  ceased  their  incursions  till  it  was  totally  sub- 
verted. 

CIMEX,  or  Bug,  In  Zooiogy^  a  genus  of  insects 
belonging  to  the  order  of  hemiptera.  See  EirroMO- 
LOGT  Index, 

The  methods  of  expelling  house  bugs  are  various,  as 
oil  of  turpentine,  the  smoke  of  corn-mint,  of  narrow- 
leaved  wild  cress,  of  berb^robert,  of  the  reddish  agaric,' 
of  mustard,  Guinea  pepper,  peats,  or  turf,  &c«    See 
also  Bug  and  Cimicifuga. 

CIMICIFUGA.    See  Botakt  Index. 

The  cimicifuga  foetida  has  obtained  the  name  of 
cimkifiiga^  or  bugbane^  both  in  Siberia  and  Tartaiy, 
from  its  property  of  driving  away  those  insects ;  and 
the  botanists  of  those  parts  of  Europe  which  are  infest- 
ed with  them  have  long  desired  to  naturalise  it  in  their 
several  countries.  Gmelin  mentions  that  in  Siberia 
the  natives  also  use  it  as  an  evacuant  in  dropsy,  and 
that  its  effects  are  violently  emetic  and  drastic. 

CIMMERII,  anciently  a  people  near  the  Pains 
Maeotis.  They  invaded  Asia  Minor  1284  years  be- 
fore Christ,  and  seized  upon  the  kingdom  of  Cyaxa- 
Tt%,    After  they  had  been  masters  of  the  country  for 


flammationa,  and  the  like,  being  applied  by  way  of  CintoUa 
cataplasm  to  the  part.  They  also  used,  as  we  do,  K 
what  we  call  cimolta^  or  fullers  earth,  for  the  cleansing  ^■'d<>*>« 
of  clothes.  This  earth  of  tbe  ancients,  though  so  long 
disregarded,  and  by  many  supposed  to  be  lost,  is  yet 
very  plentiful  in  Argentiere  Abe  ancient  Ciroolus), 
Sphanto,  and  many  of  those  islands.  It  is  a  marl  of 
a  lax  and  crumbly  texture,  and  a  pure  bright  white 
colour,  very  soft  to  the  touch.  It  adheres  firmly  to 
the  tongue,  and,  if  thrown  into  water,  raises  a  little 
hissing  and  ebullition,  and  moulders  to  a  fine  powder. 
It  makes  a  considerable  effervescence  with  acids,  and 
suffers  no  change  of  colour  in  the  fire.  These  are  the 
characters  ef  what  the  ancients  called  simply  terra  a^ 
moUai  but  besides  this,  they  had  from  the  same  place 
another  earth  which  they  called  by  tbe  same  general 
name,  but  distinguished  by  the  epithet  purple,  purpU' 
rescem.  This  they  described  to  be  fottish,  cold  to  the 
touch,  of  a  mixed  purple  colour,  and  nearly  as  hard  as 
a  stone.  And  this  was  evidently  the  substance  we  call 
steatiUe^  or  the  eoap^rock^  common  in  Cornwall,  and  al- 
so in  the  island  of  Argentiere,  or  Cimolus. 

CiMOUA  Alba^  the  officinal  name  of  the  earth  of 
which  we  now  make  tobacco-pipes.  Its  distinguishing 
characters  are,  that  it  is  a  dense,  compact,  heavy  earth, 
of  a  dull  white  colour,,  and  very  close  texture;  it  will 
not  easily  break  between  the  fingers,  and  slightly  stains 
the  skin  in  handling.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the  tongue  ^ 
melts  very  slowly  in  the  mouth,  and  is  not  readily  dif« 
fusible  in  water.  It  is  found  in  many  places.  That 
of  the  isle  of  Wight  is  much  esteemed  for  its  colour. 
Great  plenty  of  it  is  found  near  Pole  in  Dorsetshire, 


28  years,  they  were  driven  back  by  Alyates  king  of    and  near  Wedensbnry  in  Staffordshire. 


CiMOLiA  NigrOf  is  of  a  dark  lead  colour,  hard,  dry, 
and  heavy :  of  a  smooth  compact  texture,  and  not  vis- 
eid :  it  does  not  colour  the  hands ;  crumbles  when  dry ; 
adheres  to  the  tonffue ;  diffuses  slowly  in  water ;  and 
is  not  acted  upon  by  acids.  It  bums  perfectly  white, 
and  acquires  a  considerable  hardness.  Tbe  chief  pits 
for  this  clay  are  near  Northampton,  where  it  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes.  It  is  also  mixed 
with  the  critche  clay  of  Derbyshire,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  to  three,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  hard 
reddish  brown  ware. 

CIMOLUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ^  one  of  the  Cy- 
clades,  now  called  Argentiere, 

CIMON,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Miltiades  and  He- 

gisipyle.     He  was  famous  for  his  debaucheries  in  his 

Baise,  in  Campania,  where  formerly  stood  the  cave  of    youth,  and  the  reformation  of  his  morals  when  arrived 


Lydia.  The  name  also  of  another  nation  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Italy.  The  country  which  they  inhabit- 
ed was  supposed  to  be  so  gloomy,  that  to  express  a 
great  obscurity,  the  expression  of  Cwunerian  darkne$$ 
has  proverbially  been  used  ^  and  Homer,  according  to 
Plutarch,  drew  his  images  of  hell  and  Pluto  from  the 
gloomy  and  dismal  country  where  they  dwelt. 

CIMMEBIUM,  in  Ancient  Geogrqp^^  a  town  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Palus  Mseotis }  Trom  which  the  Bos- 
phorus  Cimmerius  is  named }  that  strait  which  joins  the 
Euxine  and  the  Palus  Masotis.  Cunmerii  was  the  name 
of  the  peoplle  (Homer) :  and  here  stood  the  Promon- 
toriom  Cimmerium  (Ptolemy)}  and  hence  probably 
the  modern  appellation  Crim, 

Cimmerium,  in  Ancient  Ge<^raphy^  %.  place  near 


the  sibyl.  Tbe  people  were  called  Cimmerii^  who  liv- 
ing in  subterraneous  habitations,  from  which  they  is- 
sued in  the  night  to  commit  robberies  and  other  acts 
of  violence,  never  saw  the  light  of  the  sun  (Homer). 
To  give  a  natural  account  of  this  fable,  Festus  says, 
there  was  a  valley  surrounded  with  a  pretty  high  ridge, 
which  precluded  the  morning  and  evening  sun. 

CIMOLIA  TERRA,  in  Natural  History^  a  name  ap- 
plied by  the  ancients  to  an^arth,  at  one  time  much 
employed  in  medicine  \  but  which  later  affes  have  sup- 
posed  to  be  no  other  than  our  tobacco-pipe  clay  and 
fiillrr*  earth. 

The  cimolia  terra  of  the  ancients  was  found  in  se- 
▼eral  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  particularly 
in  the  island  of  Cimolus,  from  whence  it  has  its  name. 
It  wss  used  with  great  success  in  tbe 
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to  years  of  discretion.  He  behaved  with  great  cou- 
rage at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  rendered  himself  po- 
pular by  his  munificence  and  valour.  He  defeated 
the  Persian  fleet,  took  200  ships,  and  totally  routed 
their  land  army,  the  very  same  day,  A.  U.  C.  284. 
The  money  that  be  bad  obtained  by  his  victories  was  not 
applied  for  his  own  private  use,  but  with  it  he  fortified 
and  embellished  the  city.  He  some  time  after  lost  alt 
his  popularity,  and  was  banished  by  the  Athenians,  who 
declared  war  against  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  was  re- 
called from  bis  exile,  and  at  bis  retnni  be  made  .a  re« 
conciliation  between  Lacedsemon  and  his  countrymen. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  carry  on  the  war  a- 
gainst  Persia  in  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  with  a  fleet  of  200 
ships,  and  on  the  coast  of  Asia  he  gave  battle  to  tbe 
erysipelas,  in-    enemy,  and  totally  ruined  their  fleet,  A.  U.  C.  304. 
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fclN^AtiuA,  a  province  olT  ^lexicd  in  Sbdtli  A- 
merica,  aboandme  in  corn,  cattle,  and  cotlop^  and 
rendered  extremely  picturesque  by  a  number  ot  oeau- 
tihii  casckclfcsjpf  clear  water  Ihak  fait  down  from  tnc 
nioiihtalns.  U,  U^s  oh  tVe  edstern  coasi  6T  tne  Vea 
of  t)ailforhia,  Viit  is  now  Tnclude^  in  Ihe  province  of 

Sono'dL  ,  ^ 

CtNAftA,  «ie  Aii^icfibkfe.      Sc'e  tVkAAA,  fro- 

fclMc|it)NA.    feee  frof  AK^  Thtcx. 

AccoVdlng  to  some,  tke  Perdvijitis  learned  \tie  tir^ 
of  the  bark  of  'ttiii  'tree  by  obs^i-Vihg  certain,  ahrmall 
a^ected  wU\  iniermntentB  in'stInc\iVery  Ted  To  il  -,  wliil^ 
liters  iSiy,  thai  a  FeruVftin  \ikvT^g  aft  ague,  was  cored 
by  baprpenTng  tt  (Jyink.ot  a  pool  .wbTA,  from  some 
Vrecs  iiaving  TaTlen  into  iV^  tasted  bt  cTnchona ; .  ana  it's 
use  in  garij^rene  ft  %arii  Id  have  orTgTnktea  irom  its  cur- 
Smr  ^ne  in  an  Veiisn  patTent.     AWut  \be  year  ^640, 


Qmn^uina  ;  and  Trom  t^ie  Tht^rest  '^^bTch  t^e  cardinal 
db  Lugo  an^  t]he  Jesuit  tattiefs  fook  m  ^is  ^istrib'tftion, 
it  *has  been  caTleS  V^ortex  "or  Pulvis  ^dh^alu  de  *Lvgo^ 
Jesutttcus^  jrafrv'rhyifc* 

OA  Its  fiTrst  intrbcTuctlon  Tfi^io  fetfrogMB,  ft  was  repro- 
bated by  roa^ny  eminent  "piivsTcians-j  an^  Vt  differeht|pe- 
j'iods  long  aTter,  it  was  considered  a  aangerb^s  rferoeay^ 
but  its  cnaracter,  ih  process  of  time,  because  very  uni- 
versally Vstablished.  5Pof  a  nurn\)er  'of  years,  'tbie  *bark 
wbicli  IS  'rbfle^l  up  Into  Aort  'f hicle  -quills,  wTtli  a  rougb 
coat,  'and  a  bright  'cinbambn  cbiour  in  tbe  mside, 
which  brok^  brittje,  and  was  sounfl,  liad  an  aromatic 
flkvoor,  a*b1t'tefiWi*asfrinffeht  *fasfe,  wil^  a  degree  of 
aromatic  warmth,  was  esteemed 'the  best  j  'though  soifne 
esteemed  the  large  piece's  as*of  equal  goodness.  X)ur- 
injr  tW  *trmc  oT  tlie  late  "war,  in  the  yea'r  i  J^9,  'fti* 
Hussar  'frigate  *took  a  opahtsh  sliip,  loaded  ^rinopally 
wit1i  perhviah  Kafk,  Vhich  'was  m'ucTi  lai^ger, 'thicker, 
and  of  a  deeper  redaisli  'colour  ^tliaii  th'e  bark  'in  cbm- 
ihoh  iise.  Soon  after  it  was  bVougb't  *to  iLonaoir,  it  was 
tried  ihlSt  fiartbolocncw's  hospiCat,  alhd  in  ottieir'hpspi- 
fals  about  'town,  and,  was  said  to  lie  hiore  eirTcacious 
than  tbe  quill  ba;"k.     i'his  put  bfactiCibnert  upon  exa- 


bark  used  in  jEiigland  is  eil'Ker  *tbe  bark  of  young 
trees,  or  of  ttie  twigs  or 'branches  of  the  old  ones'j 
and  that  Hie  large 'bark,  calte^d  the  'red^bdrk  trom  *the 
d'^epxolour,  is  IhVsWk^of 'tBe'Cfunk  of 'the  oI&tHTes  $ 

2 


young  trees  which  are  fe'arked  14§fcov({f,  aritf  fettlltina 
Beatlhy  ;  aha  Ihkt  fdf  ihltse  reiitM  the  Spartiircft  no^ 
ijarkeil  the  younger  trees  for  RJrct^  ifaarkMs.  thobc^ 
they  stiil  I'mportei^  into  Sp&in  sbrhe  of  the  Wk  t\  th 
old  trees,  which  they  esteemed  to  be  much  mdr^  ttt 
cacious  \hkxi  Ivhat  #as  got  fr6ih  itie  ydt)h){.  Firoi 
tkeSe  account's  I^r  l^uh  j^rs  coWctudei,  thj&t  the  Urg 
red  bark  brought  to  London  in  the  year  ^^J^  ^^^  ^ 
t)i§  same  kitid  aft  t^at  u^ed  by  SyaerihaVn  iAd  Mtti^or 
as  U  an&weft  to  the  description  of  \\i€  baHc  us^d  i 
^\t  time,  wfeich  is  gTvcft  by  l>krd  %jti^  mtf  ikfiVei 
on  th%  feattena  ifacdica,  >h6  lim  Aeit  dftnt^thl^Wiriel 
Dr  Sannders  says,  that  it  il»  nbl  tS^  blfohg^ef  an 
ynoft  resinousy  but  lAce%ts%  rndln^  effica]£i<5a%  Ahd  'C^rtai 
Tn  iti  eRect,  tWd  tte  common  ^krkj  'aft^  tlAd  C*re 
'Ai'aby  agues  after  the  dtiier  bad  faudl. 

A  species  of  cinchona  ^as  a1s6  b^cll  tfi^oVftr^i  t 
i^ie  West  Fniia  islands,  parttcohrty  itt  yjiAiftthi.  H  I 
accuniUlTy  described  \^  ftr  Wright,  ttnd^t  ttife  tftl 
^  UthcFwna  famaicehsis,  m  \  papef  ]^i^bli'sti%d  ih  tl 
ra!6*6^V<cal  TransactroDS,  In  Jamaica  it  h  calk 
the  seO'-Mde  ieech^  ancl  gVb^s  irbm  fd  to  40  Fefet  higl 
'llie  wtifte,  iurrowe^t  tbick  outer  bArk  ^  'ho\  tiSed 
tbe  dark  brown  inner  bark  has  ttie  tfoBmon  laVbu! 
wftti  ^  nii^xei^  fahd  of  a  taste,  at  iGwt  oiT  ftoiic-radW 
and  ^Tnger,  becoming  at  Tast  *bitter  and  astrtbgebt.  1 
se^s  to,  giirip  but  more  ext'racirve  m'atteV  tbah  ttic  c\i 
cnbna  olHcinalis.  I^ome ,  of  it  .was  imported  from  IE 
Lucia,  in  consequence  otits  having  lieeh  nked  'viritti  \i 
Tanta^  in  tbe  army  Wnfl  rravy  during  tVe  laA  war  \  an 
it  hafJat^Ty  been  Vreafei  ot  at  xonsideH!bIe  length  b 
br  Kentish,  niiSer  the  titrc  of  &  tticta  tarlc.  Tl 
^esh  Wrk  is  foun'A  to  be  considerablv  emetic  and  a 
thaftic,  wTiich  pi^'piertles  it  Ts  sai^  te  lose  bo  dmpg. 

Tbe.palfc  and  Iftie  red  are  chiefly  In  use  Tn  Britaii 
llie  pale  is  'brou'g'ht  *to  us  in  pieces  oT  ^ifierenl  sisd 
ettber  ihat  or  quilled,  and  the  .powder  is  ratlier  of 
Iignter  colour  'than  tibat  oT  cinnamon.  Tlie  red  is  ^ 
neratly  in  ihucn  Targev,  'tbrck^,  BaTtith  pieces,  bi 
Sometififes  also  in'tbeWm  of  qbills,  and  its  powder 
reddish  like  that  of  Armenian  'boTe.  Jbi  already  o 
served,  it  is  mirch  indfe  resinous,  and  pbssesses  the  sei 
sibTe  qualities  oT'tUe  cincuoha  in  ft'mucli  Wgber  degri 
tbiin  Uie  other  softs )  and  the  mbre  nearly  'Che  oth 
kinjis  resemble  ibe  red  bark,  the  tietter  they  are  dc 
considereiS.  The  reA  1)ark  islieayy,  nrito,  sound,  ai 
'dry  J  Iri^e  between  tbe  'teeth  \  does  not  separate  in 
fibres^  and 'l)^eak8,  not  shfvery,  lot  short,  close,  a'l 
%ilib6th.  It  has  ^hre'e  layers ;  Itbe  obter  is  tliin,  rui 
ged,  of  a  re'ddisn  brown  colour,  but  freaiiently  cove 
ed  wTtl)  hibssy  roatfer'^  Ihe  nrnldle  fs  thicker,  010 
compact,  darker  colbured,  very  resinoiis,  brittle,  ai 
yiefds  Hfst  fo  the  'pestle^  {he  iiimost  is  more  wood 
nbrods,  'and  of  a 'brighter  red. 

Tbe  Peruvian  bark  yields  its  virtues  bolli  to  cc 
an^  boiling  water;  lint'the  decoction  is  thicker,  gi^ 
out  its  taste  riiore  readily,  and  forms  an  ink  with 
chalybeate  more  suddenly  tbah  the  fresh  cold  infusi< 
Hiis  liifiDiidD,  KdweVer,  contaibs  at  leaet  as  «iacb  « 

tracti 
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Citttive  aoatier,  bui  «m»  an  a  Mate  of  ariiilioii ;  u^k$ 
'mUmw,  ^n  standiag  sofM  UnM  wit^  di|^&b»lFbfi«4ff  Ji>«K 
•MBe9  daiktr,  wbiJfc  ^at  of  th»  iLsfiApUon  hAQfWM 
nnore  faint.  When  they  are  «f  a  jceitaip  ag^y  ihli  imIt 
dttiott  of  a  obalybenie  xepden  i))eiB  gsaeo  i  ml  wben 
tUi  iaiho  oaavy  Ihoy  ac^  fiuiod  <to  be  in  »  ^9ffi  of  fier? 
nentatioa,  and  efcte.  ^iiA  .ojr  «aiii(Uo  a^uilie«»  or 
UnM|  pnto&pitat^  Hie  eatsafitiTe  mattfiry  ivJiic^  in  lbs 
oaae  nftbe  ^aatic  aikall  is  fadiateUred  bv  »/antivBC#d; 
4kiaa  nf  ibe  alkali.  Lime-natftr  fHrecijiitates  t«»>  Cmn 
a  ioaab  iafMion  tban  £roai  a  freab  ^'^cjociian ;  apdintbff 

ectfkate  nf  Aia  laal  some  jnildi  ouih  i^  f^coeptibk^ 
B  kifiiaioa  is  bf  .^ge  draduced  <to  tbe  «ame  4<|(9  *id» 
die  fnarfi  dtcnefcion,  ind  tben  itbey  depoffke  naaisly  ^^ 
e^Mal^iianti^  of  mild  etstb  and  extnuBlive  jsa^t^i";  fo 
that  lime-wateri  as  well  as  a  chalybeate,  may  h»  OMif 
as  A  leet  of  ^cdaliaeatBaDglb,  and  peririuible  mtinre 
of  the  4ileffant  pnepMeationflt  and  ^f  diflSu^iilt  ^bnikf* 
^ooos^ingly  joold  infnaionB  aie  found  by  exp^ynmU 
|l»  4be  leaa  fetiMMibfe  than  deconlions  j  infnaipna  nnddj^* 
fiociaqna  «f  Abe  nsdiiankAhao:dMie'.of  tbe  fiale^  iboM 
of^e.red.bnvk,  b^jnever,  arei<VMid  by  iangib  it  tioif - 
taaepaaateAioia  jmld  earth  .iikh  Ifae  Ume«]fftter^  lAd 
noDB  axtaadiflw  mattar.  Une-watar,  aa  ynrj^fMiu 
Iba  aaU^liiTe  matter,  appeal;^  an  jeqnaUy  fflsfc^ptr  Mii 
diaagreeable  menstmum. 

^SSater.ia  £mmi  io  «na|pe^  ibe  «amn  hj  mf»»$  of 
OMich  Joss  .gam  4kuk  btM  been  ;$tt|ipnBed.  AJMnl 
axtnuBli  'a  Utteanais,  but  no  mftringnnny,  ijNwn  ^^^er 
nidnam  if  4to  aSnaiona  oEcoU jtvater^  and^vater^VEt^aAU 
aatnttgrnoy,  iMit  no  ^ittemaaat  from  tbe  xeaidwim  fiM$ 
muuur  afiuaioaa  of  akobol.  The  x^aidnum  io  J^tb  j» 
umiiia. 

f  lom  aMogr  ingeaian8respeitHnei\jt0  agi^An  4ia  iPf- 
aasiaa  bnik  by  jpr  Invine,  vdnob  ane  Aonr  fubU^e  jn 
^ilaMentation  mbieb  gained  ^he  .pdate  medid  giMn  «b|r 
dM  ^lamaian  £oeieiy  af  £diiibi»gh  ior  ;«fSd«  ^ 
^fter  af  odiAffoot  iBMastrua,  las  .adting.np9n  £ef iiivmi» 
baak,  iatasqeilauMd  vdtb  igiMAer  Aocurfcy  thiuidiyi«bft" 
llMa>l|f|ea  .d^oaj;  and  it  •a^ears,  Ahwt  jiwitb  xoBjieot  Ao 
e  fKiiiar,  ttbe  Avda  aifitar  mentionnd  laet  in 
in  tubieh  ^t^c^  .ace  ^bmed. 

Dnlplfied  spirit  (Ofyitriol. 
4Sa98tic  ley. 

Sremc(i.brfin^. 
benisb  wine, 
.^ft  water. 
y^legar  and  water. 
j)'al9ified  spirit  of  nitre, 
lifild  ,voUtile  alkali. 
Alcohol. 

MUd  vejretajble  ^kali. 
Xiime -water. 

*  Ibe  anfiaaptic  .pqwera  4if  ^vinegar  and  ihnrk  jnnstqd  It , was  first  jMiydiwud, .a<Bi  h^s  jJiyiidy  Jyyp.  jigjd,  ;for 

aaa  idoid4e  rths  aam  a£  those  xtaken  aeparately.    Zbe  >4he  one  /^  inkxmitt^lit  fevers ',  f^A  m  fJMWf  i#«n 

•Mferiogaal  pnmr^of  i the  ^k  is  ianseaaed fl^.anlphnrie  4M»peKly  wiAif^f  it  xmty  &ii^  Jff  ^^«    AiiiQll- 

•aaid  jf  and  tbe  bitter  laate  isjdeatrayed  bvit.  tioners,  bowcTer,  have  differed  with  regj^d.jto  fb^  bf«t 

sTibe^qittal  i|^paBa|ion8  xif  <«be  (laric  ^yne,  ^.  Tbe  .node  oE^^ibitiof  ^  .aume  pQiyfer  gAFiilg  Jt  jaqt  ,^fore 

powder :  of  this,  the  first  parcel .ibat^pnuseaitbeMWi  .Ihe^t,  «om^  .donng  .the  ^t,  9mh  inuQQijlptc)/  lihisr 

.MagitbaimpstjminAiw.nwl  brittleilayer»  isitba  sUoang-  it.   tSomeK^g^t  ^Atder  it.in^yte.^oiy^t^y ^ofjm  piwff 

-net.    a*  33ie  extmot:  4be  .vatary.jand  apiijfMioiia  ex-  ,batvfen  ibe  £u;  -.the  4^99  tb^iRg  j^e  g)o^  /r^^ncnt 

itafil  om^^iaed  Arm  Jfcbe ^moat  pnaper  .pmparf^ne  .ff  jmd  |ai;gfir,aBiwpliag  to  .U^  &9t^>l(7 .9^  4^  fits  j^ 

ibis  kind*    3.  The  resin  :  this  cannpt,peahApaibe«ab-  this  mode    of  exhibition,    althougb   :it  ,my  iHTf^fV 

twined iiiaMiraAom  tba.gi^mmytpaet,  nog^Bnnld  it  be  Jifmmlm».kfAJii>d^swd^i^ 


4«»nibU-    4-  ^mtOAfif  twH9t» :  ^i|  if  b^  m9^  aaohooa. 
viM)  fiTPpfTf Birit.     i.  Tb^  ^«pqc^on :  tbis  pi||^tf7ttipn, ' 

4v>ogb  ffnQf)Uf»9tlf  A^ptey^df  is  yfft  in  inaqy  rewu^tf 

iafiari^r  e^r^  tfi  a  yjmp^t  Wt^^  ipfi^H99i; 

The  best  form  is  that  of  powder,  in  which  tbe 
e4WWtiti)€nt  p9^  aise  ip  t^e  n^?^  joffecinfj  pi:«Mrtipn. 
7be  Qold  iufmpf^f  vbicb  can  bi^  m^de  i^  ^a  f^;gr  njgi- 
iV)^  by  ngit^iAPf.  tb<9  iipirituop^  .^inqMftret  M^  t^ 
ey|r«pt^  /lip  lij^ewi)^  prQPPF  in  tbj^  rWIFP^-  ^^^  <^ 
^«g  %  t^(e,  .diAn^Qit  pf^tientf  re^ujr^  4lfimDt  \fi- 

iM^eP  i  Iww'mf  f^edixwtips.  /^i^i^,  p(wt-iri8/»f  mtil^ 

beor,  pp]<^,  ipiHR*  Jbugi^-milk,  ^.  ^e  fr^«tfi4y.ei«r 
plpy^  3  imd  rt9s«  who  ^fUk^  M»e  I^Hp  of  )4|9  b}4^  jt- 
self,  v|M7  ii)  tb^  J»QPW0t9  to  vbich  tl|p  pis^ji^iv^  if 
doe  9  Ar  it  mp^y  b^  given  in  4pi»  i»f  etectgi^y  yib)i  cm- 
feMt  jeUjf  or  witb  bwtdy  .4^  mm* 

P,racti|isv^  be,iEe  jili$i^  m^cb  fritb  r^ig^d  ^  tl|e 
mode  of  operation  of  the  Penivian  bark.  Some  ii^p 
W^^iMk*9i!*^m^^^io^9/iimi9i^  fut 

9biie  tbe  |^rongc#  9^^  mA^it  psrw^p^  sti^jjoU  ba.T,9 
bjT  ffo  fn^»i\9  tjb^  wne  e^t  wi^b  bsrjf^  in  Ibe  que  pf 

diMMA>>  M19  bftd^  iitrif  sfapwp  bi^qiiy  /i^y  i»fi4M)l|nt 

V^fTf  f^f^  ffvin  i^  fct^on  join  ^e  ffmNihf  V  m 
other  Miisjble  ^4ifs  M>  nbii^b  it  l^  f^]Ui.    JPjpqk  ifj^ 

it»  b|BWg.apn^WKfj>l  ^st]?ingeot^  aqd  /i^iMgflodgfr 
fea9  ¥>  ^fUiin  q^s^  pf  ,di»e«M>  tb^«e  i^  RWfif>  t9  mr 
Wi«e  >h^  it  ia .»  still  «M)re  pPiv/^fal  ^oftic  Tp  t^§ 
(MIC  fmvnr  m9^e  Xhi^  tkfl^  i^  fiction  ^  f9  jyikti^f tie 
if  ^  bp  /sntir^Iy  .^Mnbg^d ;  i^^  tbM»  9J^fi^deQt)j 
pf  ^,  i^bajB  ^  JT/ui^  iMi^fsful  pf6<st  ^  i;p8jf(i4}g  ^ 
Mptic  piQVCei^  tQ  v4uicbMiI»al,iabl^a9fP«s;ilEe.Qat1|^^ 
8nUec^,>appeax»  beyond  aU  {fym^^  bm  iffijm^if^ 
in  reeiMiqg  .pojsft&ctiffp,  4i9t  wbr  ^n  j^  pniq^ji^K 
Ud9,  Jiptev^  in  animal  fliuds,  nUn  iQntii^^ly  4«M^ 
firpm  itb  iij^  t»^. 
fi^t.»Ubon^  it  te  4^q(ul.Ui4  ib«t  ^$  P^^I^  V*^ 

getf  >p««px&;^  as  jin  ast^oj;^,  ;rs  a.tpqi/c,  ^qd  ;u  nn 
antiseptic  *,  yet  tbe^^  p^ip)(^  iriJl  ^  .po  ;i)Mi\s  jq^- 

pl»ini»ll:4bBir9sGM  .4mY/(^in)m  it  in  JiHiB  ,qive  pf  ^is- 

tieain.wbipb  tb^se.nQkwiti:^  ^  .wnlm^  fir  ip  .vhicd^ 
)b«F  AxistjKF^  <to  ia.bigh9r  4«gr^,  .«9«^  ^  ggo^  xpn- 
seqaences  reviUipg  ^&^im  f^jDVIVk  h^  »^  .^bUined. 
Mnay .  praatitionpip,  tbpjwfoi)^,  #r^  .di#miM  40  yi^t^  It 
aa  a  specific.  Jf  by  41  W^qif  o  .we  mf»n  f^n  i«f fttii^  rp- 
jaedy,  it  .ornp^t  indeed  be  Q<4»8i4m4  i^l  ^iMitl^  to 
ibatappeU^tiqp }  bnt  .in  ;Mfar  Mit  ie,a.,Tfnr  jKiTO«fjd 
remedy,  of  the  operation  of  which  ^?  J|Jtjiilfii^tO''y  fCf 
.plaaalion  Jh^  yet.bwi  giwjpt  |t  miy  vitb  .gi^t.pro- 
jMEJety  he  jdeiyunipatod  a  fn^^ific.  ^pt  .wbg^er  it^ 
jnnde.  of.open^ti^P.mfO^  be»  MhV^  /p»n  be  »np  4««ht  tbfit 
it  is  daily  employed  with  success  in  a  gfS^,JfiJfitf  /gf 
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Cindiona.  i8  necessary,  we  consider  as  upon  the  whole  preferable, 
from  being  best  suited  to  most  stomachs.  The  requisite 
quantity  is  very  different  in  different  caves }  and  in 
many  vernal  intermittents  it  seems  even  hardly  neces- 
sary. 

It  often  pokes  or  purges,  and  sometimes  oppresses 
the  stomach.  These,  or  any  other  effects  that  may 
take  place,  are  to  be  counteracted  by  remedies  parti* 
colarly  appropriated  to  them.  Thus,  vomiting  is  of- 
ten restrained  by  exhibiting  it  in  wine }  looseness,  by 
combining  it  widi  opium }  and  oppression  at  stomach, 
by  the  addition  of  an  aromatic.  But  unless  for  ob- 
viating particular  occurrences,  it  is  more  saccessfol 
when  exhibited  in  its  simple  state  than  with  any  addi- 
tion ;  and  there  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  believing 
that  its  powers  are  increased  by  crude  sal  ammoniac, 
or  any  other  additions  which  have  frequently  been 
made. 

It  is  now  given,  from  the  very  commencement  of 
the  disease,  without  previous  evacnattons,  which,  with 
the  delay  of  the  bark,  or  under  doses  of  it,  by  retard- 
ing the  cure,  often  seem  to  induce  abdominal  inflam- 
mation, schirrns,  jaundice,  hectic,  dropsy,  &c.  symp- 
toms formerly  imputed  to  the  premature  or  intempe- 
rate use  of  the  bark,  but  which  are  best  obviated  by  its 
early  and  large  use.  It  is  to  be  continned  not  only  till 
the  paroxysms  cease,  but  till  the  natural  appetite, 
strength,  and  complexion,  return.  Its  use  is  then  to 
be  gradually  left  off,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals 
to  secure  against  a  relapse ;  to  which,  however  unac- 
countable, independently  of  the  recovery  of  vigour, 
there  of^en  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  disposition,  and 
espfjcially  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  east.  Al- 
though, however,  most  evacuants  conjoined  with  the 
Peruvian  bark  in  intermittents  are  rather  prejudicial 
than  otherwise,  jet  it  is  of  advantage,  previoos  to  its 
fwe,  to  empty  the  alimentary  canal,  particularly  the 
stomach  $  and  on  this  account  good  effects  are  often 
obtained  from  premising  an  emetic. 

It  is  a  medicine  which  seems  not  only  suited  to  both 
formed  and  latent  intermittents,  but  to  that  state  of  fi- 
bre on  which  all  rigidly  periodical  diseases  seem  to  de- 
pend; as  periodical  pain,  inflammation,  hemorrhigy, 
spasm,  cough,  loss  of  external  sense,  &c. 

Bark  is  now  used  by.  some  in  all  continbed  fevers: 
at  the  same  time  attention  is  paid  to  keep  the  bowels 
eleafi,  and  to  promote  when  necessary  the  evaluation  of 
redondant  bile  ;  always,  however,  so  as  to  Weaken  as 
little  as  possible. 

In  confluent  small-pox,  it  promotes  languid  eruptioa 
and  suppuration,  diminishes  the  fever  through  the 
whole  course  of  it,  and  prevents  or  comets  putrescence 
and  gangrene^ 

In  gangrenous  sore  throats  it  is  much  used,  as  it  is 
externally  and  internally  in  every  species  of  gangrene. 

In  contagious  dysentery,  after  doe  evacuation,  k 
has  been  used  by  the  mouth,  and  by  injection  with  and 
without  opium* 

In  all  those  hemorrhagies  called /Mmtv,  and  which 
h  is  allowed  all  bemorrhagies  are  very  apt  to  beeome, 
and  likewise  in  other  increased  discharges,  it  is  much 
used  }  and  in  certain  undefined  oases  of  bsuMoptysis, 
some  allege  that  it  is  remarkably  effectual  when  joined 
with  an  absorbent. 

It  is  ofed  for  obviatinj[  the  disfosilioa  to  Msnrons  and 
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Gonvolsive  diseases;  and  soone  have  great  confidence  CiDcIion 
in  it  joined  wit|^  sulphuric  acid,  in  cases  of  phthisis,         n 
scrophnla,  ill-conditioned  ulcer,  rickets,  scurvy,   and    Ciimas. 
in  states  of  convalescence. 

In  these  cases,  in  general,  notwithstanding  the  oso 
of  the  acid,  it  is  proper  to  conjoin  it  with  a  milk  diet. 

In  dropsy,  not  depending  on  any  particular  local 
affection,  it  is  often  alternated  or  conjoined  with  diu- 
retics, or  other  evacuants ;  apd  by  its  early  exhibition 
after  the  water  is  once  drawn  off,  or  even  begins  to 
be  fireely  discharged,  a  fresh  accumulation  is  prevented, 
and  a  radical  cure  obtained.  In  obstinate  venereal 
cases,  particularly  those  which  appear  under  the  form 
of  pains  in  the  bones,  the  Peruvian  bark  is  often  snc- 
cewfully  subjoined  to  mercury,  or  even  given  in  con- 
junction with  it. 

CINCINNATUS,  the  Roman  dictator,  was  taken 
from  the  plough,  to  be  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
consul,  in  which  oflice  he  restored  public  tranquillity, 
and  then  returned  to  his  rural  employments.  Being 
called  forth  a  second  time  to  be  dictator,  be  conquered 
the  enemies  of  Rome,  and  refiuing  all  rewards,  reti- 
red again  to  his  farm,  after  he  had  been  dictator  only 
x6  days.  The  same  circumstance  occurred  once  mora 
in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  He  died  376  yean  be* 
fore  Christ. 

Order  of  CiirciNNATUSf  or  tie  Cinemnatiy  a  society 
which  was  established  in  America  soon  after  the 
peace,  and  consists  of  the  generals  and  officers  of  tfa« 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States.  This  institu- 
tion, called  after  the  name  of  the  Roman  dictator 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  was  intended  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  revolution,  the  friend- 
ship of  the  officers,  and  the  union  of  the  states ;  and 
also  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  poor  widows  and 
orphans,  whose  husbands  and  fathers  had  ftdlen  during 
the  war,  and  for  their  descendants.  The  society  was 
subdivided  into  state  societies,  which  were  to  meet  oa 
the  4th  of  July,  and  with  other  business  depute  a  oum- 
ber  of  their  members  to  convene  annoally  in  general 
meetings.  The  members  of  the  institution  were  to  be 
distinguished  by  wearing  a  medal,  emblematical  of  the 
design  of  the  society ;  and  the  honours  and  advantages 
were  to  be  hereditary  in  the  eldest  male  heirs,  and  in 
default  of  male  issue,  in  the  collateral  male  heirs.  Ho- 
norary members  were  to  be  admitted,  but  without  tho 
hereditary  advantages  of  the  society ;  and  provided 
their  number  should  never  exceed  the  ratio  of  one  to 
four  of  the  officers  or  their  descendants.  Though  the 
apparent  designs  of  this  society  were  harmless  and 
honourable,  it  did  not  escape  popular  jealou^.  Views 
of  a  deeper  nature  were  imputed  to  the  fraraers,  and 
the  institution  was  censured  and  opposed  as  giving 
birth  to  a  military  nobility,  of  a  dangerous  aristocratic 
power,  which  might  ultimately  prove  rainoas  to  the 
liberties  of  the  new  empire.  B«t  the  principal  ground 
of  apprehension  was  the  supposed  right  of  inheritance 
connected  with  this  honour  to  render  it  hereditary ; 
which,  however,  has  been  given  op  and  totally  dis- 
claimed hj  the  society. 

CINCTURE,  in  Arckitecturt^  a  ring,  list,  or  orle, 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  shaft  of  a  column,  se- 
parating the  shaft  at  one  end  from  the  base,  and  at  the 
other  from  the  capital* 

CIN^AS,  a  The^sijian,  minister  aad.inend  to  Pyr- 
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CiMM    Tfaot  king  of  EpirM.     He  was  sent  to  Rome  by  his 
D        master  to  sue  for  a  peace,  which  he,  however,  could 
Cinomtor.  ^^  obtain.     He  told  Pyrrhus  that  the  Roman  senate 
'        was  a  Tenerable  assembly  of  kings  j  and  observed,  that 
to  fight  witb  them  was  to  fight  against  another  Hy- 
dra.    He  was  of  such  a  retentive  memory,  that  the  day 
after  bis  arrival  at  Rome  he  could  call  every  senator  and 
kotght  by  his  name. 

CINERITIOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  different 
substances,  on  account  of  their  resembling  ashes  either 
in  colonr  or  consistence }  hence  it  is  that  the  cortical 
part  of  the  brain  has  sometimes  got  this  epithet. 

CINNA,  L.  Corn,  a  Roman  who  oppressed  the 
repobltc  with  his  cruelties.  He  was  banished  by  Oc- 
tat ioa  for  attempting  to  make  the  fugitive  staves  free. 
He  joined  himself  with  Marius,  and  with  him  at  the 
head  of  the  slaves  he  defeated  his  enemies  and  made 
himself  consal  even  to  a  fourth  time.  He  massacred  so 
many  citizens  at  Rome,  that  his  name  became  odiooS| 
and  one  of  his  officeis  assassinated  him  at  Ancona,  as  he 
was  preparing  war  against  Sylla. 

CiKKA,  C.  HeiviuM^  a  poet  intimate  with  Csesar. 
He  went  to  attend  the  obsequies  of  Csraar,  and  being 
austaken  by  the  populace  for  the  other  Cinna,  be  was 
torn  to  pieces*— Also  a  grandson  of  Pompey's.  He 
conspired  against  Augustus,  who  pardoned  him,  and 
made  him  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  He  was 
consol  A.  U.  C.  758,  and  made  Augustus  his  heir. 

CINNABAR,  in  NaturaiHistory^'U  either  native  or 
fictitious. 

The  fBative  cinnabar  is  an  ore  of  quicksilver,  mode* 
rately -compact,  very  heavy,  and  of  an  elegant  striated 
red  colonr.    See  Mineralogy  Index. 

Factitious  cinnabar  is  a  mixture  of  mercury  and  snl- 
plrar  soblimed,  and  thus  reduced  into  a  fine  red  glebe. 
The  best  is  of  a  high  colour^  and  full  of  fibres  like 
needles.     See  Chemisptrt  Index. 

Tbe  chief  use  of  cinnabar  is  for  painting.  Although 
the  body  is  composed  of  sulphur,  which  is  of  a  light 
eoloor,  and  mercury,  which  is  white  as  silver,  it  is  ne- 
vertheless of  an  exceeding  strong  red  colour.  Lumps 
•f  it  are  of  a  deep  brown  red  witfiout  brilliancy ; 
hot  when  the  too  great  intensity  of  its  colour  is  di« 
■ittished  by  bruising  and  dividing  it  into  small  parts, 
(which  is  a  method  generally  used  to  lessen  the  in- 
tensity of  all  colours),  the  red  of  the  cinnabar  be- 
comes more  and  more  exalted,  flame-coloured,  and  ex* 
ceediogly  vivid  arid  brilliant }  in  this  state  it  is  called 
tiermiii>n» 

Cinnabar  is  often  employed  as  an  internal  medicine. 
Hoffinan  greatly  recommends  it  as  a  sedative  and  an- 
tispasmodic, and  Stahl  makes  it  an  ingredient  in  bis 
temperant  powder.  Other  intelligent  physicians  deny 
that  cinnabar  taken  internally  has  any  medicinal  qua- 
lity. Their  opinion  is  grounded  on  the  insolubility  of 
this  substance  in  any  menstrnum.  This  question  con- 
cerning its  internal  utility  cannot  be  decided  witliout 
further  researches  and  experiments  \  but  cinnabar  is 
certainly  osed  with  success  to  procure  a  mercurial  fu- 
nugation,  when  that  method  of  cure  is  proper  in  vene- 
real diseases.  For  this  purpose  it  is  burnt  in  an  open 
fire  on  red-hot  coals,  by  which  the  mercury  is  disenga- 
ged and  forms  vapours,  which,  being  applied  to  the 
body  of  the  deceased  peiaon,  penetrate  throagh  the 
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pores  of  the  skin,  and  produce  tflects  similar  to  those  of  CiDUKbnr 
mercury  administered  by  friction.  \\ 

CINNAMON,  the  bark  of  two  species  of  laurus.    Ciuque. 
The  true  cinnamon  is  from  the  laurus  cinnamomum  ^ 
and  the  base  cinnamon,  wiiich  is  often  sold    for   the 
true,  is  from  the  laurus  cassia.     See  Laurus,  Botant 
Index.    See  also  Cinnamon,  Supplement. 

CiUNAMOS  Water^  is  made  by  distilling  the  bark 
first  infused  in  alcohol,  brandy,  or  white-wine. 

Clove  Cinnamon^  is  the  bark  of  a  tree  growing  in 
Brazil,  which  is  often  substituted  for  real  cloves. 

White  CnfNAMOV^  called  also  Winter*M  bark^  is  the 
bark  of  a  tree  frequent  in  the  isles  of  St  Domingo, 
Guadaloupe,  &c.  of  a  sharp  biting  taste  like  pepper. 
Some  use  it  instead  of  nutmeg  \  and  in  medicine  it  is  * 
esteemed  a  stomachic  and  antiscorbutic.  See  Ca- 
NELLA.     . 

CINNAMUS,  a  Greek  historian,  wrote  a  history' 
of  the  eastern  empire  during  the  reigns  of  John  and 
Manuel  Commenes,  from  11x8  to  1143.     His  style  is 
reckpned  the  best  of  the  modem  Greek  authors.     He 
died  after  1183. 

CJ[NN£R£TH,  Cinereth,  CMnneretA,  (Moses)  $ 
or  Gennewreth^  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  lake  of  the 
Lower  Galilee,  called  the  Sea  of  Galilee^  (Matthew) } 
of  Tiberius^  (John).  Its  name  Gennesareth  is  from  a 
small  cocnominal  district  upon  it.  In  breadth  40  sta- 
dia, in  length  140.  The  water  fresh  and  fit  to  drink, 
and  aboondinff  in  fish. 

CINQUEFOIL,  in  Botany.     See  Potentilla. 

CINQUE-PoRTS,  five  havens  that  lie  on  the  east 
part  of  England,  towards  France  }  thus  called  by  way 
of  eminence  on  account  of  their  superior  importance, 
as  having  been  thought  by  our  kings  to  merit  a  parti- 
cular regard  for  their  preservation  against  invasion. 
Henoe  they  have  a  particular  policy,  and  are  governed 
by  a  keeper  with  the  title  of  Lord-warden  of  the 
Cinque-porte* 

'  Camden  tells  us,  that  William  the  Conqueror  first 
appointed  a  warden  of  the  Cinque-ports  \  but  King 
John  first  granted  them  their  privileges,  and  that  up- 
on condition  they  should  provide  80  ships  at  their  ~ 
own  charge  for  40  days,  as  often  as  the  king  should 
have  occasion  in  the  wars,  he  being  then  straitened  for 
a  navy  to  recover  Normandy. 

The  five  ports  are  Hastings,  HomneVi  Hythe,  . 
Dover,  and  Sandwich.  Thorn  tells  us,  that  Ha- 
stings provided  21  vessels,  and  in  each  vessel  21  men. 
Te  this  port  belong  Seaford,  Pevensey,  Hedney,  Win- 
chelsea.  Rye,  Hamine,  Wakesbourn,  Creneth,  and 
Forthc1ipe.**Romney  provided  five  ships,  and  in  each 
24  men.  To  this  belonged  Bromhal,  Lyde,  Os war- 
stone,  Dangemares,  and  Bomenhal.— Hythe  furnished 
seven  ships,  and  in  each  2i  seamen.  To  this  belongs 
Westmeath. — Dover  the  same  number  as  Hastings.  To 
this  belongs  Folkston,  Feversham,  and  Marge.— Last- 
ly, Sandwich  fornisbed  the  |ame  with  Hythe.  To 
this  belong  Fordiwic,  Reculver,  Serre  and  Deal. 

The  privileges  granted  to  them  in  consequence  of 
these  services  were  very  great.  Amongst  others,  they 
were  each  of  them  to  send  two  barons  to  represent 
them  in  parliament  \  their  deputies  were  to  bear  the 
canopy  over  the  king^s  head  at  the  time  of  bis  coro- 
natioui  and  to   dine  at  the   upermost  table  in*  the 
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Cftiqne.  great liall  on  bis  right  hand }  to  be  exemiftcd  from  ioti- 
Ports      aidies  and  other  aids  j  their  bein  to  be  rree  from  per- 

rhJl  6<*nal  wardship,  notwithstanding  any  ttfnure;  to  be 
ipher.  ^  j^|gg ^^^  |j,  ^{j^jf  ^^q  towns,  and  not  elsewhere  $  not 

to  be.  liable  to  tolls,  &c. 

The  Cinqoe-ports  give  the  followmg  titles:  Ha- 
stings, a  barony  to  the  ancient  family  of  Hontington  c 
Homney,  to  the  MarAams :  Dover,  new  barony,-  to  a 
branch  of  the  York  family ;  formerly  a  dnkedom  (now 
extinct)  to  the  "Qoeeosbernr  family:  Saodwidfa,  an 
earldom  to  a  branch  of  the  Montagnes. 

CINTRA,  a  cape  and  moontain  of  Vortagal,  in  the 
the  province  of  Estremadonu  It  lies  on  the  norfb  aide 
of  the  entrance  of  the  river  Tajo )  and  is  fumons  4br  « 
convention  concluded  here  in  August  1608  between  l!m 
generals  of  the  French  and  ^ritiiAi  armies. 

CINUS,  or  Ctnus,  a  famous  civilian  of  Fistoia  in 
the  14th  century.  His  commetttary  on  Hio 'Code  was 
finished  in  13x33  he  also  wrote  on  some  parts  of  thie 
Digest*  He  wm  no  less  famous  for  bis  Italian  poems, 
and  is  ranked  among  tlhose  tibo  first  gave  ^ces  to  the 
Tuscan  Jyric  poetry. 

'CITQYRA,  in  the  Jewish  antiqetties,  a  musfeal  in- 
atmment.  This,  and  the  Hebrew  dnnor^  n^icb  ^  ge- 
nerally translated  cUhera^  ^no,  or  psoHeHumf  are  fhe 
same.  It  was  made  of  wood,  and  was  piayed  on  tn-the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  Josephns  says  tfbat  fbe  ttnyra  of 
the  temple  had  ten  strhigs,  and  tbait  it  sras  touehrd 
with  a  bow.  In  another  place  be  says  fbat  fiolomon 
made  a  great  number  of  them  with  a  precious  kind  of 
metal  callad  etectrum^  wbeteinlie  contradicts  the  Scrip- 
tures, Which  inform  ns  that  fidlomon*s  cUmors  were 
made  of  wood. 

CINYR  AS,  in  fd)iil6u8  bistory^  a  king  «f  Cypnn, 
aon  of  Paphus.  He  married  Cendireis,  by  whom  he 
liad  a  daughter  entiled  Myrrha,  "Mynba  fcfll  In  love 
witb^ier  father,  and  in  the  ilbsence  of  Hier  'mother  ibe 
introduced  herself  into  liis  bed  by  means  of  ber  ntirse. 
'Cinyras'bad  by  her  a  son  called  Adonis  s*uni  when  he 
Icnew  (be  incest  he  bad  committed*  he  attempted  to 
atab  his  daughter,  who  escaped  his  pursuit  and  fled  to 
Arabia,  vtbere,  lifter  ifhe  had  Hsrou^t  forth,  she  was 
changed  into  a  tree  whidh  Still  'bears  her  name.  Ciny- 
ras,  according  to  some,  stabbed ''himself. 

CION,  or  CroK,  in  ^QarHening^  a  young  shoot, 
sprout,  or  sprig,  pdt  "ibrth  bv  a  tree,  Gntfting  is  per- 
formed by  the  application  ot  'the  cion  of  ^ne  plant  up- 
on the  stock  of  another.  To  produce  a  stodc  .of  cions 
for  grafting,  plantint;,  8cc.  the  gardeners  sometimes 
cut  dflf  the  bodies  df  trees  a  litde  above  the  ground, 
and  only  leave  a  ^ton^  or  root  standing :  the  xe'dun- 
dant  sap  will  not  fail  nktt  apring  to  put  forth  a  great 
number  of  Shoots.  Tn  dressing  dwarf-trees,  a  great  many 
cions  are  tp  be  cut  off. 

CIOTAT,  a  sea-port  town  of  'ProveriCc  in  Trance  5 
jamous  forfffuscadrne  v^ine.  It  .is  seated  on  the  bay  of 
Laquea,  faetfTeen  Marseilles  and  Toolon.;  and  the  har- 
bour is  defended  by  a  ititmg  ibrt.  £.  Long.  5.  30. 
N.  Lat.  43. 10. 

CIPHER,  or'CTrfirtR,  one  of  the  Arabic  charac- 
ters or  Bgnres  used  in  .^ofmpntation,  ibrmed  thus,  o. 
See  Arithmetic. 

CiFH£K  is  also  a  kind  of  etaigmAtic  character  com- 
posed of  sevend  letters  interwoven,  which  are  -general- 
ly the  initial  letters  of  the  persons  names  for  whom 
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the  ciphers  are  intended,  lliese  «ffie  freqneptlf  oanl 
on  seals,  coaches,  and  ether  «ovei^yflB#»'i  Aacwal^t 
merchants  and  tvadeamea  were  »ot  eJlowed  (9  beer 
arms  :  in  lieu  tbeaeof,  they  here  ibair  «i|iiisei^  or  the 
initial  letters  of  their  namce,  ariMlj  taterwiefiee  *hpal 
a  cross,  ef  which  we  have  dieers  mstanw  en  tombs* 
See.    See  DivfCE. 

Cipher,  denotes  likewise  certain  eeorotcharadlaift 
disguised  and  varied,  owd  in  writing  hrtUia  <bat  cen- 
tain  eome  eeawt,  not  te  be  undessteoid  but  by  Shoie  be- 
tween whom  the  cipher  is  aereed  on. 

De  la  Ouitletiere,  in  bis  Lagadtpmtfi  mmmrmt  awdfmh 
iertif  endeavours  to  make  the  anasent  8pailAns4hBsn-' 
venters  ef  the  art  of  writing  in  eiiiber.  Their  eoytala, 
according  to  him,  was  the  fimt  skeSch  «af  ibis  4»yetwi* 
ens  art :  these  seytalse  w^ae  two  relieia  of  vee^,  nf 
e^at  length  and  thickness-;  ena  of  ibam  haft,  kj  lbe 
ephon,  the  edier  by  4Jke  gtn«ai  4if  ilbe  aan^  aant  mi 
any  espediiioii  i^est  the  «nieaiiy.  WAaaaaswsr  these 
nNigistf«tes  woiiid  eend  anyeeeeot^awkas  to  the  gOMiml, 
they  took  a  slip  of  paMbasent,  ami  lelbd  ^it  mmf  justly 
abovt  the  eoy  tela  i^bieh  tiiry  bad  maenred,  and  10  Ibis 

statewtete  their  inlentieMa»'S»fciaii  appssvadfeiAet  aal 
eonsiMeat  wMe  She  pavcfaeseiit  ooolipaad  esi  ake  jmll : 
V%en  taken  off,  the  writing  was  iniwsd,  ssad  vitbeol 
connection,  bnt  was  easily  letrieved  bsr  dfae'ijeaMa^  W^ 
en  bis  applying  it  to  bis  acytaku 

Polybitts  says,  that  JEMBtm  Timctiknt  ^000  yiaas  a^ 
collected  together  90  ^differeat  maaaers  «f  writing  so 
as  not  to  be  understood  by  any  but  those  in  tbe^aecttlt^ 
iMurt  whereof  vwae  invented  by  biipaatf,  aad  Mit  aaed 
before  his  tHne«-<— Trilbemias,  -Cap.  Poda, .  Yipamai^ 
and  P.  Niceron,  have  wficten  espreosly  «n  the  sah^aot 

Ot  Cipntl^m 

Astbevfrithigof  aijExAer  is^becoaM  a|iast,«o  iartl|a 
readingor  unraveling  tbereof^cdUed  dbniyi^myM    iThe 
rules  of  deciphering  ate  dlffeMat  in  dMBjwpl  Isngnagns 
By  observing  tbe  folkfdng,  yteu  will-aoaa  aadke  out 
-aay  common  cipher  written  in  £agiiab* 

I.  Observe  tbelelten  or  dM^aotero  that  mpat  ins* 
qttentfv  oeeor,  'and  act  them  4owb  fmrlbe  sit  viiiials^ 
indluding^,  and  of  Ibeaetfae  moatfaeqiient  iiill^ae- 
rally  be  e,  and  the  least  Crofueat  «. 

^.  The  vowels  that  mast  fcequeatiy  jceme  ^SfsAer 
are  «e  and  on. 

3.  The  consonant  most  cemmea 'at dheiend'of  vends 
is  ^,  and  the  nescffvof cent  r  and-4. 

4.  When  two  similar- ebatacterr«eaie«Qgi|l4iar,4hay 
are  most  likely  to  be  the  consonantsy^  i^  Qr#,«er  4^ 

'  vowels  e  or  0. 

5.  The  letter  that' pV0eedeser«&>lbw8^mo'MiBnr 
characters  is  either  a  vowel,  or  /,  «R^»fl,4)r  r. 

'6.  In  deciphering,  begia^with'the^woodatfaaticealist 
xff  a  single  tetter,  which  will  be^  either  a,  /,  e,.or  ^. 

7.  Then  take  the  words  nif  two  lettecs,  one  of  which, 
will  be  a  vowel.  *  Of  these  words  dto  asostifreqaontaoe, 
on,  to,  *tf,  Ay,  ef,  on,  nr^  wo,  », w,  4rt,  ^,  «i,  fir,Mir»  Ar, 
me,  my,  as,  we,- am. 

8.  .In  worts  ef  three  4ellera>tbeigiare>asdst  aaawsau- 
ly  two  consonants.  'Of  >tbeee  woadathetaiQat.Aafaaiit 
are,  the,  nnd,not,  h»t,fetifar^  4hcl^,*iiow,.  mKkfffM,jfmi^ 
she,' his,  her,  ^ur,^M^ho,mQy,*c^n,  didf^mme^  mrt,  katfAad 
let,  6ne,  two,  sim,  Im,  4^w— -Seaieiif  *tbeae,  lor  ftboae  of 
•two  letters,  -will  be  found  in  every,  aentenae. 

9.  The  most  common  words  of  four  letters  are,  tkis^ 
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tkty^  them^  whom^  mine^  ycut\  self^  tnust^  will,  IwvCf  betn^ 
werfffJbmTjJive^  mme^  &e. 

lo.  Tira  mmt  anuil  wlirds  of  fiv^  IctterSy  lire»  their^ 
thettf  f Adfe^  vfhwA^  whire^  whUe^  nHce^  there^  9haH^ 
mighty  eoMy  womid^  tmgktf  tkrfe^  stven^  ^^U  &<^* 

It.  Worth  of  two  or  more  ivUablet  frequently  begin 
ivitb  double  consonants,  or  witn  a  proposition  y  ibat  if, 
a  to^l  joined  witb  ooo  or  mete  coRMoante.  The  tiost 
oomtiOn  double  oonsobtintf  are  ^  ^^  dr^jlfjr^  gl^  gr^ 
pk^  pi^  /w*|  •hf  «^y  ^  Hf  tkf  ttf  %vh^  tOr,  Ate.  aiid  the  molt 
ooflMlon  pr^poflttions  an  rom,  cofi,  d^  dis^  ex^  ibi,  m, 
£fifi  tititt  per^  prvf  prOf  fv,  Muh^  eilp^  t/a,  &t^ 

I2»  The  double  coOionanls  most  freqaoat  at  tin  end 
of  long  wordai  mntiOfM^lfy  fUn,  ttd^  «/^  W,  mt^  no,  f^r, 
rl|  m,  t^i  miif  &tk  and  tiw  most  oeotaioii  torminatfoiM 
^kt  eif  €n^  dr^  9Bf  ei^  i'ng^  ^,  foik|  emoi  ikiti,  Met,  emtf 

On  Plate  CXLIVa  in  Vol.  V.  fig.  7.  is  given  an 
#nikplo  of  a  cipbor  wrote  im  arbitraij  dharaeters  as  is 
commonly  practised.  It  will  be  easily  decipbecod  bfr 
gbscrfiag  tbo  nilet  c  bat  when  tbo  cbataoters  ai«  all 
ftaoed  olosb  together^  as  la  tbo  exanpio  £g.  8.  aad  ao 
tbihr  alwaya  sbO&M  bo^  tbo  ilcciplietiog  k  Oaooh  noro 

To  i^ipbbr  k  writnig  of  tbk  ooft^  yo«  nnnt  fiiot 
ioik  fer  Uioeo  obamcteio  tbal  nnst  frequently  oooor, 
and  set  them  down  for  vowels  as  befirt-e.  Theo  ob- 
oeHo^e  sioKkr  bbansden  that  oome  togetlwr^  but 
jreo  oOlsl  «emndbor  t^ait  tmo  etocb  diaraeters  nay 
Mi^  bekng  to  tws  words^  Yoa  aiie  nekA  to  bSiikhAm 
the  combniMiorii  «f  ttvo  or  tinM  duoaoters  Ibat  aoe 
vote  it^qmaAS  niiiob  itill  be  aene  of  the  aronii  in 
tbooovteiiboiidoighliiof  thpfercgoii^g  idbs^  and  kf 
%bsernag  tiiO  loAor  ruloa,  yxm  untt  inlaUiUy  diecooer, 
lokh  date  and  MienlfioBv  vny  dpiier  'iwoote  on  fktmt 
principles. 

Wtea  fkm  mmrim  oare  Wfote  all  ckise  toffMaf,  if 
4ke  bey  to  dRioiffber  .were  to  be  cfaatogod  every  nwd, 
iMMNvdiqg  to  «fOgalar.aMtbod  sfgreod  t«  i>olw«eB  ikt 
parties,  as  might  h^  -dowa  by  cetber  Isf  the  letholi 
«teiitioiied  €A  «^  tt.  Meet,  :widi  waty  4ittle  iidiitional 
^bftbk,  die  wrkkig  moM  4bea  be  wtretady  difiodi 
toirfeo^en  Theioiiger  anyileli*  wrftfen  ki  cipher 
oiW  tbo*OMreiOaBy  k  as  to  decopben,  aa  dien  dra  oepei- 
dcioas  <of  dM  lobanmleif  >«id  tHnabniadom  ave  the  OMite 
'Imqiieafeb 

Tbo  tfldUowing  wre  die  oonteals  of  die  iwo  feregotiig 
«iphQP%  fe  dbicb  we  «bttv«  inverted  die  <0Rler  «f  <d» 
words  and  letters,  dtet  tbey  'wfao  ewe  ^onnsos  of  trying 
dioir  Hatebt  at  JMphefii^  mUBf  not,  iaadvetteOlly, 
read  the  explanation  before  the  cipher. 
'  <elMl  olio  ton  dna  drtnom  wkhw  eoHit,  OMilifrep 
dfia  ldaicK>)iioitonc  %l  oooodaap  (b  Uat  'Niw  woy.:  «oi^ 
JMiaH,'toelgen  &  toote'dfidni  ai^i.  ykvohs  rottel  aott 
daoa%twtiaotii>omosidMf  «fdi«fe,'n[lMhwbt  moM  seine 
d>aiit<tei<cw  tol4c,  worn  ceaf  ya»«erotoiiA  itooonaw. 


Cipher. 


vieosly  a§rea  ta  what  maoiiar  tbo  oarda  shaU  be  fi^m 
placodf  and  tbea  bow  the^  shall  bo  sboffled.    Thas  sup- 
pose tbe  cards  are  to  be  first  placed  in  the  ordw  as  here- 
after foUowSy  and  tbei^  ibnffled  by  taking  off  3  from  tbe 
lop,  potting  tbe  next  1  over  thomt  and  tbe  following  3 
Onder  them  *,  and  so  alternately.    Tberefora  the  par- !f.  ^^  !^"^- 
ty  who  sends  tbe  cipher  first  writes  the  contonU  of  itJJS.jJ^i^j, 
on  a  separate  paper,  aad  iheo  oo^es  tbe  first  32  letters  manner, 
00  tbe  oards,  l^  writing  one  letter  on  every  card}  he  there  will 
then  sboffles  them  in  the  manner  described,  and  writoB^'^">^>'  ^^'' 
the  second  32  letters :  he  shuffles  thorn  a  second  time,!j,li!'JJ^ 
and  writes  the  third  3  a  letters,  and  so  of  tbo  roet.    An  Uau 
example  will  make  tbii  pUio.    Spppoao  tbe  letter  to  be 
as  follows. 

/  um  in/uUnmrth  to  relm)Cffim  ;  wthin\  ihfiH  thys 
I^Miie  wkhyou.    If  the  Hiragy  in  tke  fnton  time 
^kotMmah  on  iu^a^kf  rpnembir  what  you  oio#  t9  yo^ 
€m»fr\y^  to  ywr family^  undyourf^lf.  JUve  with  ha^ikuir 
Or  di$  tsith  ghry. 

Order  of  tbe  cards  before 
tlie  <st  shuffle. 

Acospadea 
Ten  dHamondf 
£ight  hearts 
Kjngspadof 
Nine  olube 
Sovon  diamoodo 
Nine  diaoMmis 
Aoe  dobs 
kjiave  baarti 
Se9eu  fifados 
Tea  clubs 
Teolioariii 
4j)iiqeo  epadof 
Kigbt  diamoB^ 
Eijfht  chibs 
Se^a  Jiaarta 
Queen  clubs 
Nioeopades 

i^ooeo  diamonds 
£igbc  spades 
JkBaoodabs 
.Seven  clubs 
Ace  beasts 
Nino  beacts 
AcedianMndi 

Ten  spades 
King  diamonds 
<^aeo»  boarta 
King  clnbe 
Knave  diamonds 


iaduyi 

Ql€  ui 
m  I moi u 
iiumi 

fb  mri 
uuQc t  n 
Iw  kryi 

i^  €  e  U€ 

m  I  ^  r  mw 
ait  h  e  r 
rr  ho/ 
e  k$€i 
h  ahy  w 
tyovol 
9yaoho 
r  o nuy  h 
e  u  iyj§ 

idsoe 
tdnw  M  Q 
vja  »t  g 
et^iy 
^rebr 
oJn  wot 
4ih^tSf4 

iey  i  r  r 
1 1  ibur 
Ahim  mm 
inut  h 


Slbfe^Minoli  Ihflit  raodfoeitbon  cadis Arot  plaooe 


^Olrt  4b  JNiob«bt'tad)gia  site,Aedatic.obt  fii  letog    tnlbe  order  agreed  on,  and  transcribes  Ibeffirst  .laUar 

on  every  card.  Be  then  shuffles  tbem,  according  to 
)w€er,  «nd  traMcrtbes  flie  -seoond  letter  on  each  card- 
He  sboffles  them  a  second  time,  and  transcaibaa  the 
third  letter,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

/v-#  •  ^  ^    7-  •   w     ••  .  w         i^t>      .  dtf  Hbe  towds  wow  to  be  ebnffled  *e  aecood  tkne  by 

Cmirtvan^eMforcMmunKdttngtnteUigemebyUifiXM..    tbiwesmid  dboia,  tbedwddmoty  twos  mod  fbBrs,fcc. 

^Jiy^mmm  if^fpm*(lfmrd9.  flHnpartn»«MWfffr    dtunMldniako  Hk^^ot  dill  men  difieolt  to  disco- 
ver: 


obi.efoM)  oibneOsa  llivr  odneirf  Mo  dk.  rswb  «bt  4t 
taateonp'ob;  ^dtaipotp  dleor  •oanc  dna,  ytiabil  «ao^ 
•nnger  o|,.yk»«wb  eifl  ro.  tbgn  obt  d  m/k,  <ao  mdiwili 
*ieblio4abl,  etiopfsn  aeodmiD. 
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Cipher,  ver :  thoagh  as  all  ciphers  depend  on  the  combination 
of  letters,  there  are  scarce  any  that  may  not  be  decipher- 
ed with  time  and  pains  \  as  we  shall  show  farther  on. 
Those  ciphers  are  the  best  that  are  by  their  nature  most 
free  from  suspicion  of  being  ciphers  }  as^  for  example, 
if  the  letters  were  there  written  with  sympathetic  ink, 
the  cards  might  then  pass  for  a  common  pack. 

II.  By  a  dial.  On  a  piece  of  square  pasteboard 
ABCD,  fig.  3.  4.  draw  the  circle  EFGH,  and  divide 
it  into  26  equal  parts,  in  each  of  which  most  be  writ* 
ten  one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

On  the  inside  of  this  there  must  be  another  circle  of 
'pasteboard,  ILMN,  moveable  round  the  centre  O,  and 
the  extremity  of  this  most  be  divided  into  the  same 
number  of  equal  parts  as  the  other.  On  this  also  must 
be  written  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which,  however, 
need  not  be  disposed  in  the  same  order..  The  person  with 
whom  Tou  correspond  must  have  a  similar  dial,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  your  letter  you  most  put  any  two  letters 
that  answer  to  each  other  when  you  have  fixed  the  dial. 

Exam,  Suppose  you  would  write  as  follows :  ^'  If 
you  will  come  over  to  us,  you  shall  have  a  pension,  and 
you  may  still  make  a  sham  opposition.*'  You  begin 
with  the  letters  M,o^  which  show  how  the  dial  is  fixed  : 
then  for  If  you^  you  write  un  juc^  and  so  for  the  rest, 
as  you  see  at  fig.  6. 

The  same  intention  may  be  answered  by  a  ruler,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  fixed,  and  the  lower  part  made 
to  slide }  but  in  this  case  the  npper  part  must  contain 
two  alphabets  in  snccession,  that  some  letter  of  that  part 
may  constantly  correspond  to  one  in  the  lower  part. 
The  divisions  standing  directly  over  each  other  in  a 
straight  line  will  be  much  more  obvious  than  in  the 
circumference  of  a  circle.  Or  two  straight  pieces  of 
pasteboard  regularly  divided,  the  one  containing  a  sin« 
gle,  and  the  other  a  double  alphabet,  would  answer  ex- 
actly the  same  purpose.  In  this  case  a  blank  space  may 
•be  left  at  each  end  of  the  single  alphabet,  and  one  or 
two  weights  being  placed  on  both  the  pieces  will  keep 
them  steady. 

III.  The  corresponding  spaces.  Take  two  pieces  of 
pasteboard  or  stiff  paper,  through  which  you  must  cut 
long  squares,  at  different  distances,  as  yea  will  see  in 
the  following  example.  One  of  these  pieces  you  keep 
yourself,  and  the  other  yon  give  to  your  correspondent. 
When  yon  would  send  him  any  secret  intelligence,  yon 
lay  the  pasteboard  upon  a  paper  of  the  same  size,  and 
in  the  spaces  cut  out,  you  write  what  you  would  have 
understood  by  him  only,  and  then  fill  up  the  interme- 
diate spaces  with  somewhat  that  makes  with  those  words 
a  different  sense. 


words'  may  be  the  more  easily  adapted  to  the  tease  of   -Cipfaei 


tlie  others. 


li 


L  shall  be|  much  obliged  to  you,  as  reading  |aIone| 


engages  my  attention  |atj  present,  if  you  will  lend  me 
any  one  of  the  |eiyht[  volumes  of  the  Spectator.  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  jthisl  freedom,  but  fi)r  a  winter's 
|evening|  I  |dont|  know  a  better  entertainment.  If  I 
Jfail|  to  return  it  soon,  never  trust  me  for  the  time 
]to  come.| 

A  paper  of  this  sort  may  be  placed  four  different 
ways,  either  by  putting  the  bottom  at  the  top,  or  by 
turning  it  over }  and  by  these  means  the  superfluoot 

3 


This  is  a  very  eligible  cipher,  as  it  is  free  from  su-  Circassi 
spicion,  but  it  will  only  do  for  short  messages  ^  for  if 
the  spaces  be  frequent,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  make 
the  concealed  and  obvious  meanings  agree  together ; 
and  if  the  sense  be  not  clear,  the  writing  will  be  liable 
to  suspicion. 

IV.  The  musical.apher.  The  construction  of  this 
cipher  is  similar  to  that  of  N^  II.  The  circle  £FGH 
(fig*  3O  is  to  be  divided  into  twenty-six  equal  parts } 
in  each  part  there  must  be  written  one  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  en  the  anterior  circle  ILMN, 
moveable  round  the  centre  O,  there  is  to  be  the  same 
number  of  divisions :.  the  circumference  of  the  inner 
circio  most  be  ruled  in  the  manner  of  a  music  paper  j 
and  in  each  division  there  is  to  be  placed  a  note,  dif- 
fering either  in  figure  or  position.  Lastly,  within  the 
musical  lines  place  the  three  keys,  and  on  the  outer 
circle,  the  figures  that  are  commonly  used  to  denote 
the  time. 

Then  provide  yourself  with  a  ruled  paper,  and  place 
one  of  the  keys,  as  suppoie  that  of  ^  re  M/^against  the 
time  two  fourths  at  the  beginning  of  the  paper,  which 
will  inform  your  correspondent  how  to  fix  his  circle. 
You  then  copy  the  notes  that  answer  to  the  several  let- 
ters of  the  words  you  intend  to  write,  in  the  manner 
expressed  at  fig.  5. 

A  cipher  of  this  sort  may  be  made  more  difficult  to 
discover  by  frequently  changing  the  key,  and  that  will 
not  in  the  least  embarrass  the  reader.  You  may  like- 
wise add  the  mark  %  or  b  to  the  note  that  begins  a 
word,  which  will  make  it  more  easy  to  read,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  the  music  a  more  natural  aspect. 
This  cipher  is  preferable  to  that  of  N^  II.  above,  as  it 
may  be  inclosed  in  a  letter  about  common  affairs,  and 
pass  unsuspected. 

^  CIPUS,  in  antiquity,  a  low  column,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion, erected  on  the  high  roads,  or  other  places,  to  show 
the  way  to  travellers  ^  to  serve  as  a  boundary  -,  to  mark 
the  grave  of  a  deceased  person,  &c. 

CIR,  St,  a  village  of  France,  two  miles  from  Ver- 
sallies,  which  was  remarkable  for  a  nunnery  founded 
hj  Louis  XIV.  The  nnns  were  obliged  to  take  care 
of  the  education  of  250  girls,  who  could  prove  their 
families  to  have  been  noble  from  the  4tfa  generation  on 
the  father's  side.  They  could  not  enter  before  7,  nor 
afUr  12  years  of  agej  and  they  continued  till  they 
were  20  years  and  three  months  old.  The  house  was 
formerly  a  most  magnificent  structure. 

CIRCARS,  Northern,  a  district  of  HtndosUn* 
See  Supplement. 

CIRCASSIA,  a  laiye  country  of  Asia,  situated  be- 
tween forty-two  and  forty-five  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  between  forty  and  forty-five  of  east  longi- 
tude. It  is  bounded  by  Knssia  on  the  north  j  by  Astra- 
can  and  Dagistan  on  the  east;  by  Georgia  and  Shirvan 
on  the  south ;  and  by  the  territories  of  the  Russian 
Cossacs  on  the  west.  This  country  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  its  women ;  and 
here  it  was  that  the  practice  of  inoculating  for  the 
smallpox  first  began.  Terki,  the  principal  city,  is 
seated  in  a  very  spacious  plain,  very  swampy,  towards 
the  sea-side,  in  43*^  24'  north  latitude  :  it  is  about 
three  wcrsts  in  compass,  well  fortified  with  iHmparts 
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CIrctstU.  ^°^  bustions  in  tlie  modern  stylei  well  stored  with 
cannon.  And  has  always  a  considerable  garrison  in  it, 
under  the  command  of  a  governor.  The  country  is 
nominally  subject  to  Bossia  \  but  though  the  people  ac- 
knowledge a  species  of  vassalage,  they  neither  pay  tri- 
bute nor  perform  military  service ;  and  they  even  in- 
dulge in  plundering  expeditions  into  the  Russian  terri- 
tories. The  Russians  have  not^beeii  able  to  check  these 
inroads,  though  they  have  built  'fortresses  along  the 
frontiers.  The  country  is  governed  by  a  feudal  aristo- 
cracy. Each  district  is  ruled  by  a  prince,  who  has 
under  him  a  number  of  nobles.  Beneath  these  are  a 
small  number  of  freed  men,  who  have  been  raised  from 
slavery  by  the  princes  or  nobles.  All  the  rest  of  the 
people  are  slaves,  and  their  masters  possess  over  them 
the  power  of  life  and  death.  The  apparel  of  the  men  of 
Circassia  is  much  the  same  with  that  of  the  Nagayans, 
only  their  caps  are  something  larger ;  and  their  cloaks 
being  likewise  of  coarse  cloth  or  sheep  skins,  are  fasten- 
ed only  at  the  neck  with  a  string,  and  as  they  are  not 
large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  body,  they  turn  them 
round  according  to  the  wind  and  weather.  The  men 
here  are  much  better  favoured  than  those  of  Nagaya, 
and  the  women  extremely  well  shaped,  with  exceeding 
fine  features,  smooth  clear  complexions,  and  beautiful 
black  eyes,  which,  with  their  black  hair  hanging  in 
two  tresses,  one  on  each  side  the  face,  give  them  a  most 
lovely  appearance.  They  wear  a  black  coif  on  their 
heads,  covered  with  a  fint  white  cloth  tied  under  the 
chin.  During  the  summer  they  all  wear  only  a  smodc 
of  divers  colours,  and  that  open  so  low  before,  that  one 
may  see  below  their  navels  :  this,  with  their  beautiful 
faces  always  uncovered  (contrary  to  the  custom  of  most 
of  the  other  provinces  in  these  parts),  their  good  hu- 
mour and  lively  freedom  in  conversation,  altogether 
render  them  very  attracting:  notwithstanding  which 
they  have  the  reputation  of  being  very  chaste,  tbougfi 
they  seldom  want  opportunity;  for  according  to  the 
accounts  of  a  late  traveller,  it  is  an  established  point  of 
good  manners  among  them,  that  as  soon  as  any  person 
comes  in  to  speak  to  the  wife,  the  husband  goes  out  of 
the  house :  but  whether  this  continendy  of  theirs  pro- 
ceeds from  their  own  generosity,  to  recompense  their 
husbands  for  the  confidence  they  put  in  them,  or  has 
its  foundation  only  in  fame,  he  pretends  not  to  deter- 
mine. Their  language  they  have  in  common  with  the 
other  neighbouring  Tartars,  although  the  chief  people 
among  them  are  also  not  ignorant  of  the  Russian.  Their 
religion  is  Paganism  ;  for  notwithstanding  they  use  cir- 
cumcision among  them,  they  have  neither  priest,  aico- 
ran,  nor  mosque,  like  other  Mahometans.  Every  bo- 
dy here  offers  his  own  sacrifice  at  pleasure  ;  for  whicli, 
however,  they  have  certain  days,  established  rather  by 
custom  than  any  positive  command :  their  most  solemn 
sacrifice  is  offered  at  the  death  of  their  nearest  friends, 
upon  which  occasion  both  men  and  women  meet  in  the 
field  to  be  present  at  the  offering,  which  is  a  he-goat  *, 
and  having  killed,  they  flay  it,  and  stretch  the  skin 
with  the  head  and  horns  on,  upon  a  cross  at  the  top  of 
a  long  pole,  placed  commonly  in  a  quickset  hedge  (to 
keep  the  cattle  from  it)  ;  and  near  the  place  the  sacri- 
fice is  offered  by  boiling  and  roasting  the  flesh,  which 
they  afterwards  eat.  When  the  feast  is  over,  the 
men  rise,  and  having  paid  their  adoration  to  the  skin, 
aod  muttered  over  certain  prayers,  the  women  with- 
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draw,  and  the  men  conclude  the  ceremony  with  drink-  Circassia, 
ing  a  great  quantity  of  spirits  ;  and  this  generally  ends  Ciroc^ 
in  a  quarrel  before  they  part.  The  face  of  the  conn« 
try  is  pleasantly  diversified  with  mountains,  valleys, 
woods,  lakes,  and  rivers ;  and,  though  not  much  cul- 
tivated, is  far  from  being  unfruitful.  In  summer  the 
inhabitants  quit  the  towns,  and  encamp  in  the  fields 
like  the  neighbouring  Tartars,  occasionally  shifting 
their  stations  along  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  Be- 
sides game,  in  which  the  country  greatly  abounds,  the 
Circassians  eat  beef  and  mutton  >  but  that  which  they 
prefer  to  all  others  is  the  flesh  of  a  young  horse.  .  Their 
bread  consists  of  thin  cakes  of  barley  meal,  baked  upon 
the  hearth,  which  they  always  eat  new;  and  their  usual 
drink  is  w:iter  or  mare^s  milk,  from  the  latter  of  which 
they  distil  a  spirit,  as  do  most  of  the  Tartar  nations. 
They  allot  no  fixed  hours  for  the  refreshments  of  the 
table  or  sleep,  which  they  indulge  irregularly,  as  incli- 
nation or  convenience  dictates.  When  the  men  make 
excursions  into  an  enemy^s  country,  they  pass  several 
days  and  nights  successively  without  sleeping  ;  but,  at 
their  return,  devote  as  much  time  to  repose  as  the 
space  in  which  they  had  before  withheld  from  that  gra- 
tification. When  they  eat,  they  sit  cross-legged  on 
the  floor,  the  skin  of  some  animal  serving  them  instead 
of  a  carpet.  In  removing  from  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  another,  the  women  and  children  are  carried  in 
waggons,  which  are  a  kind  of  travelling  houses,  and 
drawn  by  oxen  or  camels ;  they  never  use  horses  for 
draught.  Their  breed  of  the  latter,  however,  is  rec- 
koned exceeding  good ;  and  they  are  accustomed  to 
swim  almost  any  river  on  horseback.  The  women  and 
children  smoke  tobacco  as  well  as  the  men ;  and  this  is 
the  most  acceptable  commodity  which  a  traveller  can 
carry  with  him  into  the  Tartar  countries.  There  are 
here  no  public  inns,  which  indeed  are  unnecessary  ; 
for  so  great  is  the  hospitality  of  the  people,  that  they 
will  contend  with  each  other  who  shall  entertain  anv 
Stranger  that  happens  to  come  among  them.^The 
principal  branch  of  their  traffic  is  their  own  children, 
especially  their  daughters,  whom  they  sell  for  the  u<»e 
of  the  seraglios  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  where  they  fre- 
quently marry  to  great  advantage,  and  make  the  for'^ 
tune  of  their  families.  The  merchants,  who  come 
from  G)nstantinople  to  purchase  those  girls,  ard  gme- 
rally  Jews,  who,  as  well  as  the  mothers,  are  said  to 
be  extremely  careful  of  preserving  the  chastity  of  the 
young  women,  knowing  the  value  that  is  set  by  the 
Turks  upon  the  marks  of  virginity.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Circassians  are  Christians  of  the  Greek  church  ; 
but  there  are  also  both  Mahometans  and  Pagans  among 
them.     See  Circassia,  Supplement. 

CIRCE,  in  fabulous  history,  a  daughter  of  Sol  and 
Perseis,  celebrated  for  her  knowledge  of  magic  and  ve- 
nomous herbs.  She  was  sister  to  /Etes  king  of  Colchis, 
and  to  Pasiphae  the  wife  of  Minos.  She  married  a  Sar^- 
matian  prince  of  Colchis,  whom  she  murcered  to  obtain 
the  kingdom.  She  was  expelled  by  her  subjects,  nnd 
carried  by  her  father  upon  the  coasts  of  Italy  in  an 
island  called  JEkb,,  Uljsses,  at  his  return  from  the 
Trojan  war,  visited  her  coasts,  and  all  his  compa- 
nions, who  ran  headlonj^  into  pleasure  and  voluptuous- 
ness, were  changed  by  Circe*s  potions  into  filthy  swin^. 
Ulysses,  who  was  fbftilied  against  all  enchantments  by 
an  herb  called  mo/y,  which  he  had  received  from  Mer- 
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enrj,  went  to  Circe,  sml  demanded  sword  iu  hand  the 
restoration  of  his  companions  to  their  former  state.  She 
complied,  and  loaded  the  hero  with  pleasures  and  ho- 
In  this  voluptuous    retreat    Ulysses    had    by 


nours. 


Circe  one  son  called  Telegonus,  or  two,  according  to 
Hesiod,  called  Agrius  and  Latinus.  For  one  whole 
year  Ulysses  forgot  his  glory  in  Circe^s  arms.  At  his 
departure  the  nymph  advised  him  to-  descend  to  hell, 
and  to  consult  the  manes  of  Ttresias  concerning  the 
fates  that  attended  him.  Circe  showed  herself  cruel  to 
Scylla  her  riva^,  and  to  Picos. 

CIRCENSIAN  GAMES,  a  general  term  under  which 
was  comprehended  all  combats  exhibited  in  the  Roman 
circus,  in  imitation  of  the  Olympic  games  in  Greece* 
Most  of  the  feasts  of  the  Romans  were  accompanied 
with  Circensian  games ;  and  the  magistrates,  and  other 
officers  of  the  republic,  frequently  presented  the  people 
with  them,  in  order  to  procure  their  favour.  The 
grand  games  were  held  five  days,  commencing  on  the 
J3th  of  September.     See  Circus. 

CIRCLE,  in  Geometry^  a  plane  figure  comprehend- 
ed by  a  single  curve  line,  called  its  circumference,  to 
which  right  lines  drawn  from  a  point  in  the  middle^ 
called  the  centre,  are  equal  to  each  otlter.  See  Geo- 
metry. 

CincLSM  of  the  Sphere^  are  such  as  cat  the  mundane 
8phei*e,  and  have  their  periphery  either  on  its  move- 
able surface,  or  in  another  immoveable,  conterminous, 
and  equidistant  surface.  See  Sphere.  Hence  arise 
two  kinds  of  circles,  moveable  and  immoveable. ,  The 
first,  those  whose  peripheries  are  in  the  moveable  sur- 
face, and  which  therefore  revolve  with  its  diurnal  mo- 
tion ;  as,  the  meridians,  &c.  The  latter  having  their 
periphery  in  the  immoveable  surface,  do  not  revolve  \ 
as  the  ecliptic,  equator,  and  its  parallels,  &c.  See 
Geography. 

Circles  of  Attitude^  otherwise  called  aimucaniars^  are 
circles  parallel  to  the  horizon,  having  their  common 
pole  in  the  zenith,  and  still  diminishiig  as  they  ap- 
proach the  zenith.     See  Almucantar. 

Diumal  Circles^  are  immoveable  circles,  supposed 
to  be  described  by  the  seven  stars,  and  other  points  of 
the  heavens,  in  their  dinrnal  rotation  round  the  earth  \ 
or  rather,  in  the  rotation  of  the  earth  round  its  axis. 
The  diurnal  circles  are  all  unequal :  the  equator  is  the 
biggest. 

Horary  Circles^  in  Dialings  are  the  lines  which 
show  the  hours  on  dials  j  though  these  be  not  drawn 
circular,  but  nearly  straight.     See  Dialing. 

Circles  of  Latitude^  or  Secondaries  tftlie  Ecliptic^ 
are  great  circles  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
passing  through  the  poles  thereof,  and  through  every 
star  and  planet.  They  are  so  called,  because  they 
serve  to  measure  the  latitude  of  the  stars,  which  is  no- 
thing bat  an  arch  of  one  of  these  circles  intercepted 
between  the  star  and  the  ecliptic     See  Latitude. 

Circles  of  Longitude^  are  several  lesser  circles,  pa- 
rallel to  the  ecliptic  ;  still  diminishing,  in  proportioB 
as  they  recede  from  it.  On  the  arches  of  these  circles, 
the  longitude  of  the  stars  is  reckoned. 

Circle  of  perpetual  Apparition^  one  of  the  lesser  cir- 
cles, parallel  to  the  equator,  described  by  any  point 
of  the  sphere  touching  the  northern  point  of  the  ho- 
rizon, and  carried  about  with  the  diurnal  motion*    All 


the  stars  included  within  this  circle  never  set,  but  are     Circir. 
ever  visible  above  the  horizon. 

Circle  of  perpetual  Occultation^  is  another  circle  at  a 
like  distance  from  the  equator,  and  contains  all  tliose 
stars  which  never  appear  in  our  ItemiKphere.  The  stars 
situated  between  these  circles  alternately  rise  and  set  at 
certain  times. 

Polar  CiRCLESf  are  immoveable  circles,  parallel  to 
the  equator,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  poles  equal  to 
the  greatest  declination  of  the  ecliptic.  That  next  the 
northern  pole  is  called  the  Arctic  )  and  that  next  to 
the  southern  one  the  Antarctic 

Fairy  Circle,     See  FAiRY'Circle. 

Druidical  Circles^  in  British  topography,  a  name 
given  to  certain  ancient  inclosorea  formed  by  rude 
stones  circularly  arranged,  in  the  manner  represented 
on  Plate  CXLV.  These,  it  is  now  genenslly  agreed, 
were  temples,  and  many  writers  think,  also  places  of 
solemn  assemblies  for  councils  or  elections,  and  seats  of 
judgment.  Mr  Borlase  is  of  this  opinion.  '*  Instead, 
therefore  (says  he),  of  detaining  the  reader  with  a 
dispute,  whether  they  were  places  of  worship  or  conn* 
cil,  it  may  with  great  probability  be  asserted,  that  they 
were  used  for  both  purposes  \  and  having  for  the  most 
part  been  first  dedicated  to  religion,  naturally  became 
afterwards  the  curiae  and  fora  of  the  same  communi- 
ty.^^ These  temples,  though  generally  circular,  oc- 
casionally difier  as  well  in  figure  as  magnitude :  with 
relation  to  the  first,  the  most  simple  were  composed  of 
one  circle :  Stonehenge  consisted  of  two  circles  and 
two  ovals,  respectively  concentric,  whilst  that  at  Bot- 
talch  near  St  Just  in  Cornwall  is  formed  by  four  inter- 
secting circles.  And  the  great  temple  at  Avebury  in 
Wiltshire,  it  is  said,  described  the  figure  of  a  serapli 
or  fiery  flying  Kerpent,  represented  by  circles  and  right 
lines.  Some  besides  circles  have  avenues  of  stone  pil- 
lars. Most,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  pillars  or  altars 
within  their  penetralia  or  centre.  In  the  article  of 
magnitude  and  number  of  stones,  there  is  the  greatest 
variety,  seme  circles  being  only  twelve  feet  diameter, 
and  formed  only  of  twelve  stones,  whilst  others,  such 
as  Stonehenge  and  Avebury,  contained,  the  first  140, 
the  second  652,  and  occupied  many  acres  of  ground. 
All  these  different  numbers,  measures,  and  arrange* 
ments  had  their  pretended  reference;  either  to  the 
astronomical  divisions  of  the  year,  or  some  mysteries  of 
the  druidical  religion.  Mr  Borlase,  however,  supposes, 
that  those  very  small  circles,  sometimes  formed  of  alow 
bank  of  earth,  sometimes  of  stones  erect,  and  frequent* 
ly  of  loose  small  stones  thrown  together  in  a  circular 
form,  inclosing  an  area  of  about  three  yards  diameter^ 
without  any  larger  circle  round  them,  were  originally 
places  of  burial. 

Circle,  in  Logic^  or  Logical  Circle^  is  when  the 
same  ternw  are  proved  in  orbem  by  the  same  terms }  and 
the  parts  of  the  syllogism  alternately^  by  each  other, 
both  directly  and  indirectly. 

Circles  of  the  Empire^  such  provinces  and  principali- 
ties of  the  German  empire  as  have  a  right  to  be  present 
at  diets.  Maximilian  I.  divided  the  empire  into  six, 
and  some  years  after  into  ten  circles.  This  last  divi- 
sion was  confirmed  by  Charles  V,  The  circles,  as 
they  stand  in  the  Imperial  Matricola,  are  as  follow : 
Austria!  Burgundy,  the  Lower  Bhiae,  Bavaria,  Up- 
per 
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Circle,     P^  Saxony,  Franconia,.  Swabia,  Upper  Rhine,  West- 

Cirrmcel*  pbalia,  and  the  Lower  Saxony. 

Jjonc^  CIACONCELLIONES,  a  species  of  fanatics,  so 
'  called  becaase  they  were  continaally  rambling  ronnd 
the  booses  in  the  country.  They  took  their  rise  among 
the  Donatists  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Constantine. 
It  is  incredible  what  ravages  and  cruelties  these  vaga- 
bonds committed  in  Africa  through  a  long  series  of 
years.  They  were  illiterate  savage  peasants,  who  nn- 
derstood  only  the  Punic  language.  Intoxicated  with 
a  barbarous  xeal,  they  renounced  agriculture,  pro- 
fessed continence,  and  assumed  the  title  of  **  Vindica- 
tofs  of  justice,  and  protectors  of  the  opprest.'*  To  ac- 
complish tbtoir  mission,  they  enfranchised  slaves,  scour- 
ed the  roads,  forced  masters  to  alight  from  their  cha- 
riots, and  run  before  their  slaves,  who  they  obliged 
to  mount  in  their  place ;  and  discharged  debtors,  kill- 
ing the  creditors  if  they  refused  to  cancel  tlie  bonds. 
But  the  chief  objects  of  their  cruelty  were  the  Catholics, 
and  especially  those  who  had  renounced  Donatism.  At 
first  tbey  used  no  swords,  because  God  had  forbidden 
the  use  of  one  to  Peter ;  but  they  were  armed  with 
dobs,  which  they  called  the  clubs  oflsraelj  and  which 
they  bandied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  break  a  man^s 
bon«fS  without  killing  him  immediately,  so  that  he  lan- 
guished a  long  time  and  then  died.  When  they  took 
away  a  roan's  life  at  once,  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  fa- 
vosr.  They  became  less  scrupulous  afterwards,  and 
made  use  of  all  sorts  of  arms.  Their  shout  was  Praise 
he  /o  Qad.  These  words  in  their  months  were  the  sig- 
aal  of  slaughter,  more  terrible  than  the  roaring  of  a 
lion.  They  had  invented  an  unheard-of  punishment  \ 
whtcJi  was  to  cover  with  lime  diluted  with  vinegar 
the  eyes  of  those  unhappy  wretches  whom  tbey  bad 
crashed  with  blows,  and  covered  with  wounds,  and 
to  abandon  them  in  that  condition.  Never  was  a 
stronger  proof  what  horrors  superstition  can  beget  in 
minds  destitute  of  knowledge  and  humanity.  These 
brutes,  who  had  made  a  vow  of  chastity,  gave  them- 
selves op  to  wine  and  all  sorts  of  impurities,  running 
about  with  women  and  yonng  girls  as  drunk  as  them- 
selves, whom  they  called  sacred  virgins^  and  who  of** 
ten  carried  proofs  of  their  incontinence.  Their  chiefs 
took  the  name  of  Chiefs  of  the  Saints,  After  having 
glutted  ibemselves  with  blood,  they  turned  their  rage 
vpon  themselves,  and  sought  death  with  the  same  fury 
with  which  tbey  gave  it  to  others.  Some  scrambled 
Bp  to  the  tops  of  rocks,  and  cast  themselves  down 
kemdloog  in  multitudes^  others  burned  themselves,  or 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea.  Those  who.  proposed 
to  acquire  the  title  of  martjrs,  pnblisbed  it  long  be- 
fore, upon  which  they  were  feasted  and  fattened 
Kke  oxen  for  the  slaughter^  aAer  these  preparations 
tbey  set  out  to  be  destroyed.  Sometimes  tbey  gave 
money  to  those  whom  they  met,  and  threatened  to 
murder  them  if  they  did  not  make  them  martyrs. 
Tbeodoret  gives  an  account  of  a  stout  young  man, 
who  meeting  witli  a  troop  of  these  fanatics,  consent- 
ed to  kill  them,  provided  he  might  bind  them  Brst; 
and  having  by  this  means  put  it  out  of  their  power 
to  defend  themselves,  whipped  them  as  long  as  he 
was  able,  and  then  left  them  tied  in  that  manner. 
Their  bishops  pretended  to  blame  them,  but  in  reali- 
ty made  use  of  them  to  inttmidate  such  as  might  be 
tempted  to  feffsake  their  sect}  they  eren  honoored 
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them  as  saints.  They  were  not,  however,  able  to  Circon  eel- 
govern  those  furious  monsters,  and  more  than  once  lioaet, 
found  themselves  under  a  necessity  of  abandoning  them, 
and  even  of  imploring  the  assistance  of  the  secular 
power  against  them.  The  'counts,  Ursacius  and  Tau« 
rinus  were  employed  to  quell  tbem;  they  destroyed 
a  great  number  of  them,  of  whom  the  Donattsts  made 
as  many  martyrs.  Ursacius,  who  was  a  good  Ca- 
tholic and  a  religious  man,  having  lost  bis  life  in 
an  engagement  with  *  the  barbarians,  Che.  Donatists 
did  not  fail  to  triumph  in  his  death,  as  an  efiect  of 
the  vengeance  of  heaven.  Africa  was  the  theatre  of 
these  bloody  scenes  during  a  great  part  of  Constao* 
tineas  life. 

CIRCUIT,  in  Law^  signifies  a  longer  conrse  of 
proceedings  than  is  needful  to  recover  the  thing  sued 
for. 

Circuit,  also  signifies  the  journey  or  progress 
which  the  judges  take  twice  every  year,  through  the 
several  counties  of  England  and  \Vales,  to  hold  courts 
and  administer  justice,  where  recourse  cannot  be  had 
to  the  king^s  courts  at  Westminster  $  hence  England 
is  divided  into  six  circuits,  viz.  the  Home  circuit  \  Nor* 
folk  circuit ;  Midland  circuit  \  Oxford  circuit  \  WesU 
em  circuity  and  Northern  circuit.  In  Wales  there 
are  but  two  circuits.  North  and  Sooth  Wales:  two 
judges  are  assigned  by  the  king's  commission  to  every 
circuit. 

In  Scotland,  the  judges  of  the  supreme  criminal 
court,  or  court  of  justiciary,  are  divided  into  three 
separate  courts,  consisting  of  two  judges  each  \  and 
the  kingdom  into  as  many  distriets.  In  certain  bo* 
ronghs  of  every  district,  each  of  these  courts  by  rota- 
tion is  obliged  to  hold  two  courts  in  the  year,  in  spring 
and  autumn  \  which  are  called  ctrcuit-amris. 

Electrical  Cincvir^  denotes  the  course  of  the  electric 
ftuid  from  the  charged  surface  of  an  electric  body,  to 
the  opposite  surface  into  which  the  discharge  is  made. 
'Some  of  the  first  electricians  apprehend,  that  the 
same  particles  of  the  electric  fluid,  which  were  thrown 
on  one  side  of  the  charged  glass,  actually  made  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  intervening  condoctors,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  opposite  sidej  whereas  Dr  Franklin's 
theory  only  requires,  that  the  redundancy  of  electric 
matter  on  the  charged  surface  shoold.  pass  into  the  bo- 
dies forming  that  part  of  the  circuit  whidi  is  con- 
tiguous to  it,  driving  forward  that  part  of  the  fluid 
which  they  naturally  possess ;  and  that  the  deficiency 
of  the  exhausted  surface  should  be  supplied  by  the 
neighbouring  conductors,  which  form  the  last  part  of 
the  circuit.  On  this  supposition,  a  vibrating  motion 
is  successively  communicated  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  circuit.  This  circuit  is  always  formed  of  the 
best  conductors,  let  the  length  of  it  be  ever  00  great. 
Many  attempts  were  made,  both  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  electricity, 
to  ascertain  the  distance  to  which  the  electric  shock 
might  be  carried,  .and  the  velocity  of  its  motion.  The 
French  philosophers,  at  diflerent  times,  made  it  to 
pass  through  a  circait  of  900  toises,  and  of  200a 
toises,  or  about  two  English  miles  and  a  half  j  and 
they  discharged  Che  Ley  den  phial  throngh  a  bason  of 
water,  the  surface  of  which  was  about  an  acre.  And 
M.  Monnier  found,  that,  in  passing  throi^  an  iron 
wire  of  950  toises  in  length,  it  did  not  spmd  a  qoar- 
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Circuit    ^f  of  a  second  ;  and  that  its  motion  was  instantaneous 
H         through  a  wire  of  1 3 19  feet.     In  1 747,  Dr  Watson,  and 
CircuUtion.  ptber  English   philosophers,   after   many   experiments 
of  a  similar  kind,  conveyed  the  electric  matter  through 
m  circuit  of  four  miles }  and  they  concluded,  from  this 
and  another  trial,  that  its  velocity  is  instantaneous. 

CIRCULAR,  in  a  general  sense,  any  thing  that  is 
described,  or  moved  in  a  round,  as  the  circumftreuce 
of  a  circle,  or  surface  of  a  globe. 

Circular  Numbers^  called  also  spherical  ones  ^  accord- 
ing to  some,  are  such  whose  powers  terminate  in  the 
roots  themselves.  Thus,  for  instance,  5  and  6,  all  whose 
powers  do  end  in  5  and  6,  as  the  square  of  5  is  25  j 
the  square  of  6  is  36,  &c« 

Circular  Sailings  is  the  method  of  sailing  by  thd 
arch  of  a  great  circle.     See  Navigation. 

CIRCULATION,  the  act  of  moving  round,  or  in 
a  circle^  thus  we  say,  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
&c. 

Circulation  of  the  Bloody  the  natural  motion  of 
the  blood  in  a  living  animal,  whereby  that  fluid  is 
alternately  carried  from  the  heart  into  all  parts  of 
the  body,  by  the  arteries,  from  whence  it  is  brought 
back  to  the  heart  again  by  the  veins.  See  Anatomy 
Index^ 

In  a  foetus,  the  apparatus  for  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  somewhat  different  from  that  in  adults.  The 
septum,  which  separates  the  two  auricles  of  the  heart, 
is  pierced  through  with  an  aperture,  called  the  Jhvji' 
men  ovale ;  and  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  a 
little  after  it  has  left  the  heart,  sends  out  a  tube  into 
the  descending  aorta,  called  the  communicating  canal. 
The  foetus  being  born,  the  foramen  ovale  closes  by  de- 
grees, and  the  canal  of  communication  dries  up,  and 
becomes  a  simple  ligament. 

As  to  the  velocity  of  the  circulating  blood,  and  the 
time  wherein  the  circulation  is  completed,  several 
computations  have  Seen  made.  By  Dr  KeiPs  account, 
the  blood  is  driven  out  of  the  heart  into  the  aorta  with 
a  velocity  which  would  carry  it  twenty-five  feet  in  a 
minute  $  but  this  velocity  is  continually  abated  in  the 
progress  of  the  blood,  in  the  numerous  sections  or 
branches  of  the  arteries  \  so  that  before  it  arrives  at 
/  the  extremities  of  the  body,  its  motion  is  greatly  di- 
minished. The  space  of  time  wherein  the  whole  mass 
of  blood  ordinarily  circulates  is  variously  determined. 
Some  state  it  thus :  Supposing  the  heart  to  make  two 
thousand  pulses  in  an  hour,  and  that  at  every  pulse 
there  is  expelled  announce  of  blood ;  as  the  whole  mass 
of  blood  is  not  ordinarily  computed  to  exceed  twenty- 
four  pounds,  it  must  be  circulated  seven  or  eight  times 
aver  in  the  space  of  an  hour. 

The  curious  in  microscopic  observations,  have  found 
an  easy  method  of  seeing  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  bodies  of  animals :  for  these  inquiries  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  choose  such  animals  as  are  small,  and  easily 
manageable,  and  which  are  either  wholly  or  in  part 
transparent..  The  observations  made  by  this  means 
are  preferable  to  any  others  we  can  have  recourse  to, 
since,  in  dissections,  the  animal  is  in  a  state  of  pain, 
or  dying  \  whereas  in  animals  small  enough  to  be  thus 
viewed,  all  is  left  in  its  asual  course,  and  we  see  what 
nature  does  in  her  own  undisturbed  method.  In  these 
creatures  also,  after  viewing,  as  long  as  we  please  the 
Mtupti  tUttt  and  current  of  the  bloodi  w^  m»y,  b^ 
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pressure,  and  several  other  ways  impede  its  toorsc  j  cirpiiLitior 
and  by  putting  vmrious  mixtures  into  the  creature^s 
water,  induce  a  morbid  state,  and  finally  see  the  crea- 
ture die,  either  by  means  of  this  or  by  any  other  me- 
thod \  and  we  may  thus  accurately  observe  all  the 
changes  it  undergoes,  and  see  what  occasions  the  trem- 
bling pulse,  &c.  of  dying  people. 

The  current  of  (he  blood  in  small  animals,  that  is, 
its  passing  on  through  the  vessels,  either  to  or.  from 
the  heart,  is  very  easily  seen  by  the  microscope  \  but 
its  circulation,  that  is,  its  running  to  the  extremities 
of  the  parts,  and  tlience  returning,  is  more  difficult  \ 
because  the  vessels  where  this  should  be  seen  are  so  ex* 
tremely  minute,  as  not  easily  to  come  under  obserya^ 
tion.  The  larger  arteries  are  easily  distinguished  from^ 
the  veins  by  the  motion  of  the  blood  through  tbeni» 
which  in  the  veins  is  always  smooth  «iid  regular^ 
but  in  tl)e  arteries,  by  several  propulsions  after  the 
manner  of  pulsation.  But  this  difference  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  more  minute  vessels^  in  all  which,  as  well 
arteries  as  veins,  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  even  and 
regular. 

The  transparent  membrane,  or  web  between  the 
tdes  of  a  frog^s  hinder  foot,  is  a  very  proper  object 
to  observe  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in.  The  tails 
or  fins  of  fishes  are  also  very  fine  objects  ^  and  when 
the  fish  is  vei^  small,  these  are  manageable,  and  af» 
ford  a  view  of  a  great  number  of  veins  and  arteries^ 
with. a  very  qm'ck  and  beautiful  succession  of  blood 
through  them.  The  tail  of  a  flounder  may  be  very 
conveniently  placed  before  the  double  micro€cope  on 
a  plate  of  glass;  and  its  body  being  supported  by^ 
something  of  equal  height,  the  fish  will  lie  still,  and 
the  circulation  may  be  seen  very  agreeably.  In  the 
minutest  vessels  thus  examined,  the  blood  always  ap-^ 
pears  pale  or  colourless,  but  in  the  large  ones  it  is 
manifestly  red.  The  arteries  usually  branch  out  ex* 
tremely  before  they  join  the  veins  to  carry  the  blood 
back  to  the  hearty  but  this  is  not  always  the  casef 
for  Mr  Lenwenhoeck  has  observed,  that  on  each  side* 
^  of  the  little  gristles  which  give  a  stiffness  to  the  tail 
of  a  flounder,  there  may  be  seen  a  very  open- 
communication  of  the  veins  and  arteries  j  the  blood 
running  towards  the  extremities  through  arteries,  and 
returning  back  again  through  veins,  which  were  evi- 
dently a  continuation  of  those  arteries  and  of  the 
same  diameter  with  them.  The  whole  fish,  on  the  tail 
of  which  this  examination-  was  made,  was  not  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  length  *,  it  is  easy  ta  conceive^ 
therefore,  how  small  the  tail  must  be ;  and  yet  in  it 
there  were  68  vessels  which  carried  and  returned  the 
blood }  and  yet  these  vessels  were  far  from  being 
the  most  minute  of  all.  How  inconceivably  nume- 
rous then  must  the  circulations  in  tlie  whole  human 
body  be  ?  Mr  Lenwenhoeck  is  of  opinion,  that  a 
thousand  different  circulations  are  continually  carried 
on  in  every  part  of  a  man^s  body  in  the  breadth  of  a 
finger  uail. 

The  tail  of  a  newt  or  water-lizard  affords  also  a  ve- 
ry entertaining  prospect  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  almost  numberless  small  vessels  ^  bnt  no  ob- 
ject shows  it  so  agreeably  as  one  of  these  animals, 
while  so  young  as  not  to  be  above  an  inch  long  j  for 
then  the  whole  body  is  so  very  transparent,  that  the 

circulation,  m^y  be.seen. in.  every  .part  of  it,  as  well  a% 
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{;^Q)gi2oii  <B  the  tail;  and,  in  these  oHject<tf  nothing  h  more 
I  beautiful  than  the  course  of  the  blood  into  the  toes  and 
Circaiuci-  back  again,  T?here  it  may  be  traced  all  the  way  with 
great  ease.  Near  the  head  there  are  also  found  three 
small  fins  which  aS'ord  a  very  delightful  prospect; 
these  are  all  divided  like  the  leaves  o(  polypody  ;  and 
in  every  one  of  the  branches  of  these,  the  blood  may 
he  very  accurately  traced,  running  to  the  end  through 
the  artery^  and  there  returning  back  again  by  a  vein 
of  the  same^aize,  and  laid  in  the  same  direction  ;  and 
as  the  vessels  are  very  numerous  and  large  in  this  part, 
and  the  third  or  fourth  magnifier  may  be  used,  there 
are  sometimes  seen  thirty  or  forty  channels' of  running 
blood  at  once ;  and  this  the  more  as  the  globules  of 
blood  in  the  newt  are  large,  and  fewer  in  number, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  serum,  than  in  any 
other  animal :  and  their  figure,  as  they  are  protrnded 
through  the  vesselsi  changes  in  a  very  surprising  man- 
ner. The  impetus  occasioning  the  circulation  Is  great 
enough  in  some  animals  to  raise  the  blood  six,  seven,  or 
eight  feet  high  from  the  blood-vessel  it  springs  out  at, 
which,  however,  is  far  exceeded  by  that  of  the  sap  of  a 
vine  in  bleeding  time,  which  will  sometimes  rise  40 
feet  high. 

CiacvLATWN  of  the  Sap  of  Plants*  See  Plakts 
and  Saf. 

Circulation  of  the  Spirits^  or  Nervous  Fluid.  See 
Anatomy  Index. 

Circulation,  in  Chemistry^  is  an  operation  whereby 
the  same  vapour,  raised  by  fire,  falls  back,  to  be  re- 
turned and  distiUed  several  times. 

CiBcuLATioir  <f  Money,    See  Commerce  and  Mo* 

NET. 

Subterranean  Circulation.     See  Springs. 

CIRCULUS,  in  Chemistry ^  an '  iron  instrument  in 
form  of  a  ring,  which  being  heated  red  hot,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  neek,  of  retorts  and  other  glass  vessels  till 
they  grow  hot,  a  few  drops  of  cold  water  thrown  upon 
them,  or  a  cold  blast,  will  make  the  necks  fly  regularly 
and  evenly  off. 

Another  method  of  doing  this  is,  to  tie  a  'thready 
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Herodotus  says,  that  the  cu}>toni  was  very  ancient  among  c 
each  people  \  so  that  there  was  no  determining  which 
of  them  borrowed  it  from  the  other.  l*he  same  histo- 
rian relates,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Culchis  also  used 
circumcision  \  whence  he  concludes,  that  they  were 
originally  Egyptians.  He  adds,  that  tlie  Phenicians 
and  Syrians  were  likewise  circumcised  \  that  they  bor-. 
rowed  the  practice  from  the  Egyptians  ;  and,  lastly^ 
that  a  little  before  the  time  when  he  wrote,  circumci- 
sion had  passed  from  Colchis  to  the  people  inhabiting 
near  Thermodon  and  Parthf  nius. 

Marsbam  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Hebrews  borrowed 
circumcision  from  the  Egyptians  j  and  that  God  waa 
not  the  first  author  thereof,  citing  Diodorus  Siculua 
and  Herodotus  as  evidences  on  his  side.  This  latter 
proposition  seems  directly  contrary  to  the  testimony, 
of  Moses,  who  assures  us  (Gen.  xvii.),  that  Abraham, 
though  99  years  of  age,  was  not  circumcised  till  he 
had  the  express  command  of  God  for  it.  But  as  to  the 
former  position  of  Marsham,  it  will  admit  of  more  de- 
bate. The  arguments  on  both  sides  may  be  seen  in  one 
view  in  Spencer  de  Legibus  Hebrteorum^  1.  2.  c«  4. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  the  practice  of  cir- 
cumcision among  the  Hebrews  differed  very  consider- 
ably from  that  of  the  Egyptians.  Among  the  first  it 
was  a  ceremony  of  religion,  and  was  performed  on  the 
eighth  day  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  Among  the 
latter,  a  point  of  mere  decency  and  cleanliness  \  and, 
as  some  will  have  it,  of  physical  necessity  \  and  was  not 
performed  till  the  13th  year,  and  then  on  girls  as  well 
as  boys. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  time  for  performing  this  rite 
was  the  eighth  day,  that  is,  six  full  days,  after  the- 
child  was  born.  The  law  of  Moses  ordained  nothio^^ 
with  respect  to  the  person  by  whom,  the  instrument 
with  which,  or  the  manner  bow,  the  ceremony  was  to 
be  performed  \  the  instrument  was  generally  a  knife 
of  stone.  The  child  is  usually  circumcised  at  home, 
where  the  father  or  godfather  holds  him  in  his  arms^ 
while  the  operator  takes  hold  of  the  prepuce  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  cuts  it  off  ^  a  third  person 
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first  dipt  in  oil  of  turpentine,  round  the  place  where      holds  a  porringer,  with  sand  in  it,  to  catch  the  blood  ; 
you  would  have  it  break  \  and  then  setting  fire  to  the*^    then  the  operator  applies  his  mouth  to  the  part,  and^ 


thread,  and  afterwards  sprinkling  the  place  with  cold 
water,  the  glass  will  crack  exactly  where  the  thread 

was  tied. 

CIRCUMAMBIENT,  an  appellation  given  to  a 
thing  that  surrounds  another  on  all  sides  \  chiefly  used 
in  speaking  of  the  air. 

CIRCUMCELLIONES.       See    Circoncellio- 

NES. 

CIRCUMCISION,  the  act  of  cutting  off  the  pre- 
puce ;  a  ceremony  in  tlte  Jewish  and  Mahometan  reli- 
gions, wherein  they  cut  off  the  foreskin  of  their  males, 
who  are  to  profess  the  one  or  the  other  law. 

Circumeision  commenced  in  the  time  of  Abraham  ^ 
and  was  the  Heal  of  a  covenant  stipulated  between  God 
and  him.  It  was  in  the  year  of  the  world  2178  that 
Abraham,  by  divine  appointment,  circumcised  himself 
and  all  the  males  of  his  family  *,  from  which  time 
it  became  an  hereditary  practice  among  his  desoend- 
antn. 

The  ceremony,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the 
Jews.  Herodotus  and  Philo  Judsus  observe,  that  it 
Stained  also  among  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians. 


having  sucked  the  blood,  spits  it  into  a  bowl  of  wine, 
and  throws  a  styptic  powder  upon  the  wound.  This 
ceremony  was  usually  accompanied  with  great  rejoi- 
cings and  feasting  y  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the 
child  was  named  in  presence  of  the  company.  The 
Jews  invented  several  superstitious  customs  at  this  cc« 
remony,  such  as  placing  three  stools,  one  for  the  circum- 
cisor,  the  second  for  the  person  who  holds  the  child, 
and  the  third  fur  Elijah,  whr,  they  say,  assists  invisibly 
at  the  cremony,  &c. 

The  Jews  distinguished  their  proselytes  into  two 
sorts,  according  as  they- became  circumcised  or  not: 
those  who  submitted  to  this  rite  were  looked  upon 
as  children  of  Abraham,  and  obliged  to  keep  the 
laws  of  Moses ^. the  uncircumcised  were  only  bound  1 
to  observe  the  precepts  of  Noah,  and  were  called  Noa* 
chidtp. 

The  Turks  never  circumcise  till  the  seventh  or  eighth 
year,  as  having  no  notion  of  its  being  necessary  to  sal- 
vation. The  Persians  circumcise  their  boys  at  13,  and 
tlieir  girls  from  9  to  15.  Those  of  Madagascar  cut 
the  flesh  at  three  .several  times,  and  the  most  zealous 
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Circoinftrr- 
cytor. 


Circumci-  of  the  relations  present  catches  hold  of  the  preputiam 
and  swallows  it. 

Circumcision  is  practised  on  women  hy  cutting  off 
the  foreskin  of  tht*  clitoris^  which  bears  a  near  resem- 
blance and  analogy  to  the  preputiam  of  the  male  pe- 
nis. We  are  told  that  the  Egyptian  captive  women 
were  circumcised;  and  also  the  subjects  of  Prester 
John. 

Circumcision  is  also  the  name  of  a  feast,  celebrated 
on  the  first  of  January,  in  commemoration  of  the  cir- 
cumcision of  our  Saviour. 

CIRCUMDUCTION,  in  Scots  Low.  When  par- 
ties  in  a  suit  are  allowed  a  proof  of  allegeances  5  af- 
ter the  time  limited  by  the  jodge  for  taking  the  proof 
is  elapsed,  either  party  may  apply  for  circomdoction 
of  the  time  of  proving  ;  the  effect  of  which  is,  that  no 
proof  can  afterwards  be  brought,  and  the  cause  most 
be  determined  as  it  stood  when  circumduction  was  ob- 
tained. 

CIRCUMFERENCE,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes 
the  line  or  lines  bounding  a  plane  (ignre.  However, 
it  is  generally  used  in  a  more  limited  sense  for  the 
carve  line  which  bounds  a  circle,  and  otherwise  called 
a  periphery  ;  the  boundary  of  a  right-lined  figure  being 
expressed  by  the  term  perimeter. 

CIRCUMFERENTOR,  an  instrument  used  by 
surveyors  for  taking  angles. 
Plmte  It  consists  of  a  brass  index  and  circle,  all  of  a  piece. 
CXLV.  The  index  is  commonly  about  14  inches  long,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  broad  ;  the  diameter  of  the  circle  is 
about  seven  inches.  On  this  circle  is  made  a  chart, 
whose  meridian  line  answers  to  the  middle  of  the 
breadth  of  the  index,  and  is  divided  into  360  degrees. 
There  is  a  brass  ring  soldered  on  the  circumference  of 
the  circle,  on  which  screws  another  ring,  with  a  flat 
glass  in  it,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  box  for  the  needle, 
suspended  on  the  pivot  in  the  centre  of  the  circle. 
There  are  also  two  sights  to  screw  on,  and  slide  up  and 
down  the  index,  as  also  a  spangle  and  socket  screwed 
on  the  back  side  of  the  circle  for  putting  the  head  of 
the  staff  in. 

How  to  observe  the  Quantity  of  an  angle  by  the  Cir* 
cumferentor.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  quantity 
of  the  angle  EKG  j  first  place  your  instrument  at  K, 
with  the  flower-de-luce  of  the  chart  towards  you  ;  then 
direct  your  sights  to  £,  and  observe  what  degrees  are 
cut  by  the  south  end  of  the  needle,  which  let  be  296 ; 
then,  taming  the  instrument  about,  direct  your  sights 
to  G,  noting  then  also  what  degrees  are  cut  by  the 
tooth  end  of  the  needle,  which  suppose  247.  This 
done,  always  subtract  the  lesser  from  the  greater,  as 
in  this  example,  247  from  296,  the  remainder  is 
40  degrees,  which  is  the  true  quantity  of  the  angle 
EKO. 

A  circnmferentor  was  made  by  Mr  Jones  of  Hoi- 
bom  on  an  improved  construction.  From  a  very  simple 
contrivance,  it  is  rendered  safficient  to  take  angles  with 
the  accuracy  of  a  common  theodolite  ^  and  hyii  angles 
of  altitude  and  depression  may  be  observed  as  readily 
as  horizontal  ones.  The  improvement  chiefly  consists 
in  an  arm  or  index  f  G),  so  applied  to  the  centre  of 
the  compass  box,  and  within  it,  that,  at  the  time  of 
observing,  by  only  slipping  a  pin  (/))  out,  the  circle  of 
degrees  alone  may  move  ronod,  and  leave  the  index 
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(G)  fixed.     This  index  will  remain  stationary,  from  circvnif^i 
its  being  attached  to  the  socket  that  screws  on  the  head     en  tor 
of  the  staffs.     On  the  end  of  this  index,  next  the  de-         H 
grees  in  the  box,  there  is  graduated  a  nonius  scale,  by  ^ircamlo- 
which  the  circle  of  360  degrees  is  subdivided  into  five .  ^°*'^"- 
minutes  or  less  if  desired.     To  take  angles  of  aiti-        * 
tudes  or  depressions,  the  instrament  is  turned  down  on 
its  ball  and  socket  into  a  perpendicular  position,  and 
adjusted  to  its  level  by  a  plnnb  line  (/),  that  is  hung 
on  a  pin  at  the  back  of  the  box,  and  made-  to  coincide 
with  a  mark  made  thereon.     Then  by  looking  through 
the  small  sight  holes  («)  porposely  made,  the   angles 
are  shown  on  the  circles  of  degrees  by  the  noaios  as 
before.     The  arms  (AA)  of  the  instrument  slip  off  (at 
BB),  and  the  whole  packs  into  a  case  but  5$-  inches  . 
square  and  3  deep. 

CIRCUMFLEX,  in  Grammar^  an  accent  serving 
to  note,  or  distinguish,  a  syllable  of  an  intermediate 
sound  between  acute  and  grave  \  and  generally  some- 
^  what  long.— The  Greeks  had  three  accents,  the  acnte, 
the  grave,  and  the  cireomflex  $  formed  thus,  \  ,  "m 
In  Latin,  English,  French,  &c  the  drcumflex  is 
made  thos  Aw-»The  acnte  raises  the  voice,  and  the 
grave  falls  or  lowers  it :  the  circumflex  is  a  kind  of 
nndulatioa,  or  wavering  of'  the  voice,  between  the  two. 
It  is  seldom  used  among  the  moderns,  unless  to  show 
the  omission  of  a  letter  which  m%de  the  syllable  long 
and  open  \  a  thing  much  more  frequent  in  the  French 
than  among  lis :  thos  they  write  pite  for  paste  $  tite 
for  teste  ;  fimes  for  Jusmes^  &c.  They  also  use  the 
circumflex  in  the  participles^  some  of  their  authors 
writing  connev^  peu^  others  eonnA^  pd^  8cc  Father 
Buflier  is  at  a  loss  for  the  reason  of  the  circumflex  on 
this  occasion. 

The  form  of  the  Greek  circumflex  was  anciently  the 
same  with  that  of  oars,  vix.  a  ^  being  a  composition  of 
the  other  two  accents  a  in  one.-— But  the  copyists 
changing  the  form  of  the  characters,  and  introducing 
the  running  hand,  changed  also  the  form  of  the  cir- 
cumflex accent }  and  instead  of  making  a  jost  angle, 
ronnded  it  off,  adding  a  dash,  through  loo  nmch  haste  ^ 
and  thus  formed  an  «,  laid  horizontally,  which  produ- 
ced this  figure'*,  instead  of  this  a, 

CIRCUMGYRATION,  denotes  the  whirling  mo* 
tion  of  any  body  round  a  centre  j  soch  is  that  of  the 
planets  round  the  sun. 

CIRCUMLOCUTION,  an  ambages,  or  tonr  of 
words,  used  either  when  a  proper  term  is  not  at  hand, 
to  express  a  thing  naturally  and  immediately  by ;  or 
when  one  chooses  not  to  do  it,  out  of  respect,  or  for 
some  other  reason.  The  word  comes  from  circumlequor^ 
**  I  speak  about.^* 

Circumlocution,  in  oratory,  is  the  avoiding  of 

something  disagreeable  or  inconvenient  to  be  expressed 

in  direct  teims }  by  intimating  the  sense  thereof  in  a 

-kind  of  paraphrase,  so  conceived  as  to  soften  or  break 

the  force  thereof. 

Thns  Cicero,  unable  to  deny  that  Clodins  was  shun 
by  Milo,  owns  it,  with  this  cireamlocotioo,  *'  Milo*s 
**  servants  being  prevented  from  assisting  their  master, 
^  who  w)»  reported  to  be  killed  by  Clodios  ^  they,  in 
**  his  absence,  and  without  his  privity,  or  consent,  did 
"  what  every  body  would  expect  from  their  own  ser- 
**  vants  on  soch  an  occasion.^* 

CIRCUMPOLAR 
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CIBCUMPOL AB  stars,  an  appellation  given  to 
tliose  start,  i?hicli,  by  reason  of  their  vicinity  to  the 
polr,  move  round  it  withoat  setting. 

CIRCUMPOTATIO,  in  antiquity,  a  funeral  feast 
provided  in  honour  of  the  dead.  This  was  very  fre- 
quent among  the  ancient  Romans,  as  well  as  among 
the  Athenians.  Solon  at  Athens,  and  the  decemviri 
at  Rome,  endeavoured  to  reform  this  custom,  thinking 
it  absurd  that  mirth  and  drunkenness  should  mingle 
with  sorrow  and  grief. 

CIRCUMSCRIBED,  in  Geometry,  is  said  of  a  fi- 
gure which  is  drawn  round  another  figni-e,  so  that  all 
its  sides  or  planes  touch  the  inscribed  figure. 

CIRCUMSCRIPTION,  in  Natural  PMlaaophy,  the 
termination,  bounds,  or  limits,  of  any  natural  body. 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  a  particularity,  which,  though 
not  essential  to  any  action,  yet  doth  some  way  affect 

'  CIRCUMSTANTIAL  evidence,  in  Law^  or  the 
doctrine  of  presumption,  Ukes  place  next  to  positive 
proof:  circumstances  which  either  necessarily  or  usual- 
ly attend  facts  of  a  particular  nature,  that  cannot  be 
demonstratively  evinced,  are  called  presumptions,  and 
are  only  to  be  relied  on  till  the  contrary  be  actually 

proved, 

CIRCUMSTANTIBUS,  in  Law,  a  term  used  for 

tnpplying  and  making  up  the  number  of  jurors,  (in  case 
any  iropannelled  appear  not,  or  appearing  are  phallenged 
by  any  party),  by  adding  to  them  so  many  of  the  per- 
sons present  as  will  make  op  the  number,  in  case  they 

are  properly  qualified. 

CIRCUMVALLATION  or  Line  of  Cimcumfal- 
LATiOif,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  a  tienqh  bordered  with  a 
parapet^  thrown  up  quite  round  the  besiegers  camp, 
by  way  of  security  against  any  army  that  may  at- 
tempt to  relieve  the  place,  as  well  as  to  prevent  de* 

sertion. 
CIRCUMVOLUTION,  in  Architecture^  denotes 

the  torus  of  the  spiral  line  of  the  Ionic  order. 

CIRCUS,  in  antiquitv,  a  large  building,  either 
round  or  oval,  used  fiir  the  exhibiting  of  shows  to  the 
people.  Some  derive  the  word  from  Ciree^  to  whom 
TertttUian  attributes  th^  invention.  Cassiodorus  aays, 
Circus  comes  i  csrcuitu.  The  Romans,  Servius  ob- 
•erres,  at  first  had  no  other  circus  but  that  made  by 
tlie  Tiber  oa  one  side,  and  a  palisade  of  naked  swords 
oo  the  other.  Hence,  according  to  Isidore,  came  the 
term  iuJi  circentes  quasi  circum  enses.  But  Soaliger 
ridicules  that  etymology. 

The  Roman  circus  was  a  large  oblong  edificoi  arch- 
ed  at  one  end,  encompassed  with  poHicoes,  and  fur- 
nished with  rows  of  seats,  placed  ascending  over  each 
other.  In  the  middle  was  a  kind  of  foot-bank,  or  emi- 
nence, with  obelisks,  statues,  and  posts  at  each  end. 
This  served  them  for  the  courses  of  tJieir  h^^  and  qua* 
driga^  There  was  no  less  than  ten  circuses  at  Rome : 
The  largest  wss  built  by  the  elder  Tarquin,  called 
Circus  MaxtmsiS^  between  the  Aventine  and  Palatine 
Boents.  It  was  so  called,  either  because  of  iU  vast 
circumference,  or  beoanse  the  great  games  were  cele- 
brated in  it ;  or  again,  because  it  was  oonsecrated  to 
the  great  gods,  vix.  to  Verturaniis,  Neptune,  Jupiter, 
Jnno,  Minerva,  and  the  Dii  Penatee  of  Rome.  Diony- 
sitts  Halicarnassensis  says,  that  it  was  three  stadia  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  four  jugera  broad  3  and  these 
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measures,  according  to  Pliny,  allowing  to  the  Roman    Circut 
stadia  6z$  ^oman  feet,  each  of  which  is  twelve  inches,  ,     H 
will   give  for  the  length,  2187  Roman  feet,  or  some- ^j^fJJ^f^* 
what  more  than  three  English  furlongs :  and  as  to  the        ' 
breadth,  allowing  for  each  of  the  jugera  240  Roman 
feet,   it  will  he  960  Roman  feet.    It  was  beautified 
am)  enlarged  by  the  Roman  emperors,  so  as  to  seat 
250,000   spectators.     The  most   magnificent  circuses 
were   those   of  Augustus  and  Nero.     There  are  still 
some  remains  of  the  circuses  at  Rome,  at  Nismes,  and 
other  places.     The  Romans  were  excessively  fond  of 
the  games  exhibited  in  the  circns :  witness  that  verse 
in  Juvenal, 


'Atque  duas  tantum  res  artxius  optat. 


Panem  et  circenses,' 

The  Games  of  the  Circus,  which  some  call  the  Cir- 
censian  Games,  were  combats  celebrated  in  the  circus,  in 
honour  of  Census  the  gqd  of  councils  \  and  thence  also 
called  Consualia,  Th^y  were  also  called  Roman  Gamcs^ 
Ludi  Romani,  either  on  account  of  their  antiquity,  as 
being  coeval  with  the  Roman  people,  or  because  esta- 
blished by  the  Romans  \  and  the  games  held  there,  the 
great  games,  ludi  magni,  because  celebrated  with  more 
ezpenoe  and  magnificence  than  others  \  ai^d  because 
held  in  honour  of  the  great  god  Neptune,  who  was 
their  Census.— Those  who  say  they  were  instituted  in 
honour  of  the  sun,  confound  the  pompa  drceasis^  or 
procession  of  the  circus,  with  tlie  games. 

The  games  of  the  circus  were  instituted  hy  Evan- 
der,  and  re-established  by  Romulus:  the  pomp,  or 
procession,  was  only  a  part  of  the  games,  making  the 
prelude  thereof,  and  consisting  of  a  simple  cavalcade  of 
chariots.  Till  the  time  of  the  Elder  Tarquin,  they 
were  held  in  an  island  of  the  Tiber  j  and  were  called 
Rnnan.  Games :  after  that  prince  bad  built  the  circus, 
they  took  their  name  therefrom,  as  being  constantly 
held  there.  There  vera  six  kinds  of  exercises  in  the 
circus:  the  first  wes  wrestling,  and  fighting  with 
swords,  with  staves,  and  with  pikes  i  the  second  was 
racing)  the  third,  saltatio,  leaping;  the  fourth,  dis^ 
ci,  quoits,  arrows,  and  cestus|  all  which  were  on 
foot :  the  fifth  ^es  horse-conraing  ^  the  sixth,  courses 
of  chariots,  whether  with  two  horses  or  with  four. 
In  this  last  exercise,  the  combatants  were  at  first  di- 
vided into  two  squedrons  or  quadrils ;  then  into  four  $ 
each  bearing  the  nances  of  the  colours  they  wore  *,  foe- 
Uo  alba,  russea,  See  At  first  they  were  only  white  and 
red;  then  green  and  blue  were  added.  I>omitiaii 
added  two  more  eolonrs,  but  they  did  not  continue. 
Tt  was  Oenomaus  who  first  invented  this  method  of  di- 
tinguifthing  the  quadrils  hy  colours.  The  green  was 
for  those  who  represented  the  earth }  the  blue  for  the 
sea,  &c. 

CIRENCESTER,  an  ancient  town  of  GloneesUr- 
sbire  in  England.  It  was  strongly  fortified  with  walls 
and  a  castle  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  ruins 
of  the  walls  and  streets  are,  or  were  latelv,  to  be  seen 
ju  the  adjacent  meadows,  where  maiiy  Aoman  coins, 
chequered  pavements,  and  inscriptions  on  marble,  have 
been  found.  Two  of  the  Roman  consular  ways  cross 
each  other  at  this  town,  The  fosse-way,  which  comes 
from  Scotland,  passes  through  this  county  and  town 
to  Totness  in  Devonshire.  The  other,  called  iroi/Vi- 
strcetf  comes  from  Gloucester,  and  runs  along  to  South- 
ampton. 
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Cironcesler  ampton.  Not  many  years  ago  tbey  discovered,  by 
II  digging  in  a  meadow  near  the  town,  an  ancient  build- 
ing under  ground,  50  feet  )on^,  40  broad,  and  4  high, 
and  supported  by  lOO  brick  pillars,  curiously  inlaid 
with  stones  of  various  colours,  supposed  to  have  been 
a  Roman  bath.  Circenster  has  now  but  one  church, 
in  the  windows  of  which  are  the .  remains  of  very  va- 
luable painted  glass.  The  town  is  governed  by  two 
high  constables,  and  14  wards-men,  who  govern  seven 
distinct  wards ;  and  it  sends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. It  has  a  free-school,  a  charity-school,  with  se- 
veral alms-houses  ^  and  is  seated  on  the  river  Churn, 
36  miles  north-east  of  Bristol.  Population  4540  in 
]8i  I.     W.  Long.  o.  2.  N.  Lat.  ^t,  42. 

CIRENZA,  a  cit^r  of  Naples,  capital  of  the  Basi- 
licate,  with  an  archbishop*8  see.  It  was  formerly  a 
considerable  place,  but  is  now  of  small  consequence. 
'It  is  situated  on  the  river  Brandano,  at  the  foot  of  the 
'Apennine  mountains,  in  E.  Long.  16.  44.  N.  Lat. 
•40.  48. 

GIRO  FERRI,  an  excellent  Italian  painter  and  an- 
xhitect,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1614,  and  was  the  dis- 
ciple of  Peter  de  Cortona,  whose  designs  he  imita- 
ted with  such  exactness,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish them.  He  was  esteemed  by  Pope  Alexan- 
der VII.  and  his  three  successors,  and  died  at  Rome 
in  1698. 

CIRRUS,  or  CiRRHUs,  in  Botany^  a  clasper  or 
tendril  *,  that  fine  spiral  string  or  fibre  put  out  from  the 
footstalks,  by  which  some  plants,  as  the  ivy  and  vine, 
fasten  themselves  to  walls,  pales,  or  trees  for  support. 
The  term  is  synonymous  to  the  capreolus,  clavicula, 
and  viticulus  of  other  botanists;  and  is  ranked  by  Lin- 
naeus among  the  fulcra,  or  parts  of  plants  that  serve 
for  protection,  support,  and  defence. 

Tendrils  are  sometimes  placed  opposite  to  the  leaves, 
as  in  the  vine  }  sometimes  at  the  side  of  the  footstalk 
of  the  leaf,  as  in  the  passion  flower  j  and  sometimes,  as 
in  winged  pea,  pisum  ochruSf  they  are  emitted  from  the 
leaves  themselves.     With  respect  to  composition,  they 
are  either  simple,  that  is,  composed  of  one  fibre  or 
chord,  as  in  the  vetch  *,  or  compound,  that  is,   con* 
sist  of  two,  three,  or  more,  as  in  the  everlasting  pea. 
-Bitter  sweet,  soianum  dulcamara^  bignonia,  and  ivy, 
send  forth  tendrils  which  plant  themselves  like  roots  m 
-the  adjacent  walls,  or  the  bark  of  the  neighbouring 
trees.     Claspers,  says  the  ingenious  Dr  Grew,  are  like 
trunk  roots,  a  mean  betwixt  a  root  and  a  trunk,  but  a 
compound  of  both,  as  may  be  gathered  from  their  cir- 
•cumvolntions,  in  which  they  mutually  ascend  and  de- 
scend.    In  the  mounting  of  the  trunk,  continues  the 
same  author,  claspers   serve   for  support.     Thus,   in 
vines,  the  branches  being  very  long,  fragile,  and  slen- 
der, would  be  liable  to  frequent  breaking,  unless,  by 
means  of  their  claspers,  they  were  mutually  contained 
'together;  so  that  the  whole  care  is  divided  betwixt  the 
gardener  and  nature:  the  former  with  his  ligaments 
of  leather,  secures  the  maita  branches }  and  nature,  with 
those  of  her  own   providing,  secures  the  less.     Their 
aptitude  to  this  end  is  seen  in  their  convolutions,  a 
motion  not  proper  to  any  other  part ;  and  also  in  their 
toughness,  which  is  so  much  the  more  remarkable,  as 
they  are  slenderer  than  the  branches  from  which  they 
proceed.     In  the  trailing  of  the  trunk,  tendrils  serve 


for  stabilement  and  shade  :    thus,   in  encumbers  llit    Cirriin 
trunk  and  branches  being  long  and  fragile,  would  be         I 
driven  to  and  fro  by  the  winds,  to  the  great  preju-  ^""""l** 
dice  both  of  themselves  and  their  tender  fruits,  were        °^ 
they  not,  by  these  ligaments,  held  fast  together,  and 
preserved  in  association  and  good  fellowship.    The  same 
claspers  serve  likewise  for  shade,  so  that  a  natural  ar- 
bour is  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  cucumber,  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  artificial  one  is  made  by  tangling 
together  the  branches  of  trees  ;  for  the  branches,  by  the 
linking  of  the  claspers,  being  couched   together,   the 
render  fruits  lie  under  the  umbrage  of  a  bower  made 
of  their  own  leaves. 

CIRRI,  in  Ichthyology^  certain  oblong  and  soft 
appendages,  not  unlike  little  worms,  hanging  from 
the  under  jaws  or  mouths  of  some  fishes  ;  these  cirri, 
commonly  translated  beards^  afford  marks  to  distin- 
guish the  different  species  of  the  fishes  on  which  tbey 
are  found. 

CIRRIPEDES,  in  Zooiogy,  a  class  of  animals. 
See  SurPLEMENT. 

CIRTA,  in  Ancient  Geography^  the  metropolis  and 
royal  residence,  not  far  from  die  river  Ampsaga,  in  the 
inland  parts  of  Numidia  Propria.  A  colony,  surna- 
nied  Colonia  Sittianorum^  very  rich,  when  in  the  hands 
of  Syphax.  The  colony  was  led  by  one  P.  Sittius, 
under  the  auspices  of  Csesar,  and  was  sumamed  Jufw, 
Now  called  Constantina^  in  Algiers.  £•  Long.  7.  o. 
N.  Lat.  35.  30. 

CISALPINE,  any  thing  on  this  side  (he  Alps. 
The  Romans  divided  Gaul  and  the  country  now  called 
Lomhardy^  into  Cisalpine  and  Transalpine.  That  which 
was  Cisalpine  with  regard  to  the  Romans,  is  Transalpine 
with  regard  to  ns. 

CISLEU,  in  Hebrew  chronology,  the  ninth  month 
of  their  ecclesiastical,  and  third  of  their  civil,  year,  an- 
swering nearly  to  our  November. 

CISPADANA  Gallia,  in  Ancient  Geography;  a 
district  of  Italy,  to  the  sooth  of  the  Po,  occupied  by  the 
Gaols  in  the  time  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  separated  from 
Liguria  on  the  west,  as  is  thought  by  the  Iria,  running 
from  sooth  to  north  into  the  Po  \  bounded  on  the  sooth 
by  the  Apennines,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic. 
The  term  is  formed  analogically,  there  being  much 
mention  in  Cicero,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  ancient 
inscriptions,  made  of  the  Transpadani ;  which  and  CrV- 
padani  are  terms  used  with  respect  to  Rome.  Ptolemy 
calls  the  Ospadana  peculiarly  Gailux  Togata^  extending 
between  the  Po  and  Appenines,  to  the  Sapis  and  Ru- 
bicon. 

CISSA,  or  CissuM,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  town 
of  the  Hither  Spain,  in  Lnsitania,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Iberns  (thought  to  be  Guissona)^  where  the  Car- 
thaginians were  first  defeated  by  Scipio.  Another 
Cissa  of  Thrace,  situated  on  the  river  ^gos  Potamus, 
which  Scylax  seems  to  call  Cressa^  or  Crissa  ;  so  that 
the  reading  is  doubtful. 

CISSAMPELOS.  See  Botakt  Index.  There  are 
two  species  of  tliis  genus,  the  pareira  and  caapeba,  both 
natives  of  the  warmest  parts  of  America.  The  root 
of  the  second,  applied  externally,  is  said  to  be  an  an- 
tidote against  the  bites  of  venomous  serpents.  The 
plant  being  infused  in  water,  quickly  fills  the  liquor 
with  a  mucilaginous  substance,  which  is  as  thick  as 

jelly; 
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CiiMMpe*  j^^'y  >  whence  the  name  oX  fre€%ing-wyih^  hy  whieh 
1m  this  genus  of  plants  has  been  distinguished  by  the  fira^ 
\  zliians. 
Uudioei-  CISSOID,  in  Geometry^  a  curve  of  the  second  or- 
der,  first  invented  by  Diodes,  whence  it  is  called  the 
cUvdd  ofDiocles.     See  Fluxions. 

CISSUS,  the  Wild  Grape.     See  Botany  Index. 

CISTERCIANS,  in  Church- history,  a  religious  or- 
der founded  in  the  i  itb  century  by  St  Robert  a  Be- 
nedictine. They  became  so  powerful,  that  they  go- 
verned almost  all  Europe,  both  in  spirituals  and  tem- 
porals. Cardinal  de  Vitri  describing  their  observan- 
ces, says,  they  neither  wore  skins  nor  shirts,  nor  ever 
ate  flesh,  except  in  sickness  ;  and  abstained  from  fish, 
eggs,  milk,  and  cheese  :  they  lay  upon  straw-beds,  in 
tunics  and  cowls }  they  rose  at  midnight  to  prayers } 
they  spent  the  day  in  Jabour,  reading,  and  prayer, 
and  in  all  their  exercises  observed  a  continual  silence. 
The  habit  of  the  Cistercian  monks  is  a  white  robe, 
in  the  nature  of  a  cassock,  with  a  black  scapulary 
and  hood,  and  Is  girt  with  a  wooden  girdle.  The 
noDS  wear  a  white  tunic,  and  a  black  scapulary  and 
girdle. 

CISTERN,  denotes  a  subterraneous  reservoir  of 
rain  water;  or  a  vessel  serving  as  a  receptacle  for 
rain  or  other  water,  for  the  necessary  uses  of  a  family. 
There  are  likewise  lead-cisterns,  jar-cisterns,  &c. 

Authors  mention  a  cistern  at  Constantinople,  the 
vaults  of  which  are  supported  by  two  rows  of  pillars, 
212  in  each  row,  each  pillar  being  two  feet  In  diameter. 
They  are  planted  circularly,  and  tn  radii  tending  to 
that  of  the  centre. 

Anciently  there  were  cisterns  all  over  the  country  in 
Palestine.  There  were  some  likewise  in  cities  and  pri* 
vate  houses.  As  the  cities  for  the  most  part  were 
built  on  mountains,  and  the  rains  fell  regularly  in  Ju- 
dea  »t  two  seasons  hi  the  year  only,  in  spring  and  au- 
tumn, people  were  obliged  to  keep  water  in  cisterns 
in  the  country  for  the  use  of  their  cattle,  and  In  cities 
for  the  conveniency  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  still 
dstems  of  very  large  dimensions  to  be  seen  In  Pale* 
stlne,  some  whereof  are  x  50  paces  long,  and  54  wide. 
There  is  one  to  be  seen  at  Ramah  of  32  paces  in 
length,  and  28  in  breadth.  Wells  and  cisterns,  springs 
and  fountains,  are  generally  confounded  In  scripture^ 
iangoage. 

CISTUS,  the  Rock-rose.    See  Botant  Index. 

CITADEL,  a  place  fortified  with  five  or  six  ba- 
stioos,  built  on  a  convenient  ground  near  a  city,  that 
it  may  command  it  iu  case  of  a  rebellion. 

CiTADELLA,  the  capital  town  In  the  Island  of 
Minorca,  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  new  harbour. 
This,  with  the  .whole  island,  was  taken  by  General 
Stanhope  and  the  confederate  fleet  in  1708,  and  ceded 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  In  1713; 
bnt  it  was  taken  by  the  FrcQch,  after  a  brave  defence, 
in  1756,  and  restored  by  the  peace.  In  1782,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  confirmed  to  them  at  the 
subsequent  peace.  It  Is  27  miles  west  of  Port-Mahon. 
£•  Long.  3.  30.  N.  Lat.  3^.  58. 

CITADINESCA,  in  Natural  History^  a  name  given 
by  some  writers  to  the  Florentine  marble,  which  is. sup- 
posed to  represent  towns,  palaces,  ruins,  rivers,  &c. 
These  delineations  are  merely  accidental,  and  are  com* 
ffloaly  much  assisted  by  the  Imafflnatioo,  though  the 
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natural  lines  of  a  stone  may  sometimes  luckily  enough  Citadtnes- 
represent  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  building,  or  the 
course  of  a  river.  In  England  there  is  a  kind  of  sep- 
tarla,  or  ludus  Helmontii,  which  has  sometimes  pretty 
beautiful,  though  very  Irregular,  delineations  of  this 
kind.  The  Florentine  marble,  as  we  see  it  wrought  up 
In  the  ornaments  of  cabinets,  &c.  owes  a  great  deal  to 
the  skill  of  the  workmen,  who  always  pick  out  the 
proper  pieces  from  the  mass,  and  dispose  them  in  the 
work  so  as  to  represent  what  they  please. 

CITATION,  in  ecclesiastical  courts,  Is  the  same 
with  summons  in  civil  courts.     See  Summons. 

Citation,  Is  also  a  quotation  of  dome  law  authority, 
or  passage  of  a  book. 

CITHi£RON,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  mountain 
and  forest  of  Boeotla,  celebrated  both  in  fable  and  song. 
To  the  west  it  ran  obliquely,  a  little  above  the  Sinus 
Crislseus,  taking  Its  rise  contiguous  to  the  mountains 
of  Megara  and  Attica ;  then  levelled  into  plains,  it 
.  terminates  at  Thebes,  famous  for  the  fate  of  Fenthecs 
and  Actsson  \  the  former  torn  by  the  Bacchss,  the 
latter  by  his  dogs }  as  also  for  the  orgia^  or  revels  of 
Bacchus.  • 

CITHARA,  in  antiquity,  a  musical  Instrument,  the 
precise  structure  of  which  Is  not  known  \  some  think 
it  resembled  the  Greek  delta  A  \  and  others  the  shape 
of  a  half-moon.  At  first  It  had  only  three  strings,  bnt 
the  number  was  at  different  times  increased  to  8,  to  9, 
and  lastly  to  24.  It  was  used  in  entertainments  and 
private  houses,  and  played  upon  with  a  plectrum  or 
quill,  like  the  lyre. 

CITHAREXYLON,  Fiddle-wood.  See  Bo- 
TANT  Index. 

CITIUM,  Cetium,  or  Ciitium^  in  Ancient  Geogra- 
phy^  a  town  of  Cyprus,  situated  in  the  sooth  of  the 
island,  famous  for  the  birth  of  Zeno,  author  of  the  sect 
called  Stoics;  distant  two  hundred  stadia  to  the  west  of 
Salamis  (Diodoros  Siculus).  A  colony  of  Pboenidanf, 
called  Chetim:  And  hence  it  is  that  not  only  Cy- 
prus, but  the  other  islands  and  many  maritime  places, 
are  called  Chetim  by  the  Hebrews :  now  called 
Chiti. 

CITIZEN,  a  native  or  Inhabitant  of  a  city,  vested 
with  the  freedom  and  liberties  of  It. 

A  citizen  of  Rome  was  distinguished  from  a  stran« 
ger,  because  he  belonged  to  no  certain  commonwealth 
subject  to  the  Romans.  A  citizen  Is  either  by  birth  or 
election »  and  sons  may  derive  the  right  from  their  fa- 
thers. To  make  a  good  Roman  citizen»  it  was  neces* 
sary  to  be  an  Inhabitant  of  Rome,  to  be  inrolled  in  one 
of  the  tribes,  and  to  be  capable  of  dignities.  Those  to 
whom  were  granted  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Roman 
citizens  were  only  honorary  citizens.  It  was  not  law- 
ful to  scourge  a  citizen  of  Rome. 

CITRINUS,  in  Natural  History^  the  name  of  a  pe- 
culiar species  of  sprig  crystal,  which  is  of  a  beantlful 
yellow.  Many  of  the  common  crystals,  when  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  lead  mines,  are  liable  to  be  acci- 
dentally tinged  yellow,  by  an  admixture  of  the  parti- 
cles of  that  metal )  and  all  these,  whether  finer  or 
coarser,  have  been  too  frequently  confounded  together 
under  the  name  citrine ;  but  Dr  Hill  has  ascertained 
this  to  be  a  peculiar  species  of  crystal,  different  from 
all  the  others  in  form  as  well  as  in  colour  \  and  distin* 
guished  by  the  name  of  eUipomaerostybtm  bteidumjla- 
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Citrinw  fwsiCMW,  pyramUe  bretfu  It  is  never  feond  ooIourleM 
.  I  like  the  other  crystels,  but  has  great  variety  of  tiDgeei 
^7*  from  that  of  the  deeper  ochres  to  a  pale  lemon  colour* 
It  is  very  plentifnl  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  some* 
times  found  in  Bohemia.  Our  jewellers  have  learned 
from  the  French  and  Italians,  who  are  very  fond  of  it^ 
to  call  it  citrine  ;  and  often  cnt  stones  for  rings  out  of 
ity  particularly  out  of  the  pyramid,  which  is  always  finer 
than  the  column ;  and  these,  after  they  have  passed 
through  two  or  three  handsf,  are  generally  mistaken  for 
topazes. 

CITRON-TREE.  See  Citrus,  BoT ANT  Index, 
'  CiTHON  Witter^  a  well-known  strong  water  or  cor- 
dial, which  may  be  thus  made  :  Take  of  fine  thin  le» 
mon-peel,  18  ounces^  of  orange-peel,  9  ounces  >  per- 
fect notmegs,  4  ounces }  the  finest  and  best  alcohol 
2  .gallons  and  a  half.  Digest  in  balneo  marisc  for 
one  night :  draw  off  with  a  slow  fire ;  then  add  as 
much  water  as  will  just  make  the  matter  milky  (which 
will  be  about  7  quarts  or  2  gallons)  \  and  lastfjr,  add  2 
pounds  of  fine  sugar.  This  composition  may  be  im- 
proved by  firesh  elder  flowers,  hung  in  a  cloth  in  the 
head  of.  the  still,  sprinkled  with  ambergris  in  powder, 
or  its  essence. 

CiTROS-JFoodf  the  wood  of  an  American  tree,  call- 
ed by  the  natives  candle^wood^  because,  being  cut 
into  splinters,  it  bums  like  a  candle.  The  tree  is  fre- 
quent in  the  Leeward  islands,  and  gtows  to  a  consi- 
derable size  :  the  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  bay-tree, 
but  of  a  finer  green }  the  flower  is  sweet,  and  much 
like  those  of  the  orange  ^  the  fruit  sncceeditig  these  is 
black,  and  ef  the  size  of  a  pepper«com.  The  triink 
is  so  like  the  yellow  saunders  in  colour,  that  there  was 
once  an  opinion  that  it  was  the  same  tree,  and  nuich 
of  it  was  imported  into  Europe,  and  sold  as  such  j  but 
they  were  soon  found  to  be  different  j  the  saunders  be- 
ing of  a  sweet  scent,  and  but  moderately  heavy  and 
resinons :  but  the  citron- wood  considerably  heavy,  very 
oily,  and  of  a  strong  smell.  It  is  of  no  known  use  in 
medicine;  but  is  used  in  France  and  Germany  by  the 
turners,  being  a  fine  firm-grained  wood,  and  taking  a 
fine  polish,  and  with  age  becoming  of  a  very  beautiful 
brown. 

CITRUS,  the  C]TRON-TR££.  See  Botany  Index, 
This  genus  inelodes  the  citron,  the  lemon,  the  lime, 
the  orange,  of  which  there  are  different  varieties,  the 
shaddock,  and  the  forbidden  firnit. 

CITT£RN,  a  musical  instrument  much  resembling 
the  guitar,  for  which  it  has  been  frequently  mistaken. 
Anciently  it  was  called  the  cistrum^  and  till  lately  was 
held  in  great  contempt  both  in  France  and  Britain. 
The  practice  on  it  being  very  easy,  it  was  formerly 
the  amusement  and  recreation  of  lewd  women  and 
their  visitors,  insomuch,  that  in  many  of  the  old  Kng- 
lish  dramatic  writers,  it  is  made  the  symbol  of  a  wo- 
man that  lived  by  prostitution.  It  was  also  the  com- 
mon amusement  of  waiting  customers  in  barbers  sbops^ 
as  being  the  most  east  of  all  instrument?  to  play  on, 
and  therefore  it  was  thought  that  almost  every  body 
oould  make  use  of  it. 

CITY,  according  to  Cowel,  is  a  town  corporate 
which  hath  a  bishop  and  cathedral  church  \  and  is  call- 
ed dviiaSf  oppidum^  and  urbt:  civitas^  in  regard  it  is 
governed  by  justice  and  •  order  of  magistracy  \  oppi" 
dum^  because  it  contains  a  great  number  of  inhabit* 
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tants  \  and  urhs  becanse  it  is  in  due  form  tnrroanded 
with  walls. 

Kingdoms  have  been  said  to  contain  as  many  cities 
as  they  have  seats  of  archbishops  and  bishops  \  bnt,  ac- 
cording to  Blount,  city  is  a  word  that  hath  obtained 
since  the  Conquest  \  for  in  the  time  of  the  SaxoBS^ 
there  were  no  cities,  bnt  all  the  great  towns  were 
called  burgh^^  and  even  London  was  then  called  Zojs- 
donburgh^  as  the  capital  of  Scotland  is  called  Edinburgh* 
And  long  after  the  Conquest  the  word  eity  is  osed  pro- 
miscuously with  the  burgh^  as  in  the  charter  of  Leice- 
ster, where  it  is  both  called  civitas  and  burgus;  whidi 
shows  that  those  writers  were  mistaken  who  tell  mi 
everv  city  was,  or  is,  a  bidiop's  see.  And  tbongfa  tha 
worn  ciVy  signifies  with  us  snch  a  town  corporate  as  hath 
usually  a  bishop  and  a  cathedral  church,  yet  it  it  not 
always  so. 

As  to  the  ancient  state  of  cities  and  villages,  whilst 
the  feudal  policy  prevailed,  they  held  of  some  great 
lord  on  whom  they  depended  for  protection,  and  were 
subject  to  his  arbitrary  jurisdiction.  The  inbabitaott 
were  deprived  of  the  natural  and  most  unalienable 
rights  of  humanity.  They  could  not  dispose  of  tlw 
elects  which  their  own  industry  had  acquired,  either 
by  a  latter  will  or  by  any  deed  executed  during  their 
life.  They  had  no  right  to  appoint  guardians  for  their 
children  during  their  minority.  They  were  not  per- 
mitted to  marry  without  purchasing  the  consent  of  the 
lord  on  whom  they  depended.  If  once  they  had  con»- 
menced  a  law-suit,  they  durst  not  terminate  it  by  an 
accommodation,  because  that  would  have  deprived  the 
lord,  in  whose  court  they  pleaded,  of  the  perquisites 
due  to  him  on  passing  his  sentence.  Services  of  ▼wi- ?fj*jjj*j! 
ous  kinds,  no  less  disgraceful  than  oppressive,  were  ex-  ^^"'^  ' 
acted  from  them  without  merey  or  moderatton.  He 
spirit  of  industry  was  checked  in  some  cities  by  absurd 
regulations,  and  in  others  by  unreasonable  exactions  $ 
nor  would  the  narrow  and  oppressive  maxims  of  a  mili- 
tary aristocracj  have  permitted  it  ever  to  rise  to  anjr 
degree  of  height  or  vigour* 

The  freedom  of  cities  was  first  established  in  Italy, 
owning  principally  to  the  Introduction  uf  commerce* 
As  soon  as  they  began  to  turn  their  attention  towarde* 
this  object,  and  to  conceive  some  idea  of  the  ad  van-  . 
tages  they  miglit  derive  from  it,  they  became  impa- 
tient *to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  their  insolent  brds,  and 
to  establish  among  themselves  such  a  free  and  equal 
government,  as  would  render  property  secure  and  in- 
dustry flourishing.  The  German  emperors,  especially 
those  of  the  Franconian  and  Suabian  lines,  as  the  seat 
of  their  government  was  far  distant  from  Italy,  possess* 
ed  a  feeble  and  imperfect  iurisdiction  in  that  coontrr* 
Their  perpetual  quarrels,  either  with  the  popes  or  their 
own  turbulent  vassals,  diverted  their  attention  from  the 
interior  police  of  Italy,  and  gave  constant  employment 
for  their  arms.  These  circnmstances  induced  some  of 
the  Italian  cities  towards  the  beginning  of  thejilth 
century,  to  assume  new  privileges  \  to  unite  together 
more  closely,  and  to  form  themselves  into  bodies  poli- 
tic, under  the  government  of  laws  established  by  com- 
mon consent.  The  rights  which  many  cities  acquired 
by  bold  or  fortunate  usurpations,  others  purehased  from 
the  emperors,  who  deemed  themselves  gainers  wheA 
they  received  large  sums  for  immunities  which  they 
were  no  longer  aUe  to  withhold  ^  and  sdbm  cities  ob- 
tained 
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Ch7«  Uined  tlieiii  grattiiloosiy  from  the  facilitj  or  geoerositj 
*  of  the  princes  on  whom  they  dependeii*  The  great  in- 
crease  of  wtallfa  which  the  crosades  brought  into  Ital^» 
occasioned  a  new  kind  of  fermentation  and  activity  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  excited  such  a  general 
passion  for  liberty  and  independence,  that,  before  the 
«onekision  of  the  last  crusade,  all  the  considerable  ci« 
ties  in  that  country  had  either  purchased  or  had  extort* 
ed  large  immanities  from  the  emperocs. 

This  innovation  was  not  long  known  in  Italy  before 
it  made  its  way  into  France.  Louis  the  GrosS|  in  or- 
der to  create  tome  power  that  might  counterbalance 
those  potent  vassals  who  controlled  or  gave  law  to  the 
crown,  first  adopted  tlie  plan  of  conierrang  new  privi- 
leges on  the  toivBS  situated  within  his  own  domain. 
These  privileifss  were  called  ekarters  ofcommitmty^  by 
which  he  enfinuiohised  the  inhabitants,  abolished  all 
marks  of  servitude,  and  formed  them  into  corporations 
or  bodies  paltlic^  te  be  governed  by  a  council  and  ma- 
gistrates 9i  their  owd  nomination.  These  magistrates 
had  the  right  of  adminislering  justice  within  their  own 
yrscincts ;  of  levying  taxes  \  of  embodying  and  train- 
ing to  arms  the  militia  of  the -town,  which  took  the 
field  when  required  by  the  sovereign  under  the  com- 
mand of  officers  appointed  by  the  oommtinity.  The 
great  barons  imitated  the  example  of  their  monarch, 
mad  granted  like  immonities  to  tbe  towns  within  their 
territories.  They  had  wasted  such  great  sums  in  their 
espoditioBS  to  the  Holy  Land^  that  they  were  eager  to 
Itty  bold  on  tins  new  expedient  for  raising  money  by  the 
oale  of' those  charters  of  liberty.  Though  the  constitu- 
tim  of  comnHNiities  true  as  repugnant  to  their  maxims 
ofi policy  as  it  was  adverse  to  their  power,  they  disre- 
garded remote  consequences  in  order  to  obtain  present 
ssAiefl  la  less  titan  two  centuries,  servitude  was  abo- 
lished in  most  of  the  cities  of  Franee,  and  they  beoaase 
fbee  oorpciratioas,  instead  of  dependent  villages  withoot 
JQrisdtetion  or  privileges.  Much  about  the  saipe  period 
€l«e  («reat  cities  of  Germany  began  to  acquire  like  im- 
amwities,  and  laid  the  fonndations  of  their  present  li- 
betty  and  iadepsudence.  The  practice  spread  quickly 
over  Europe,  and  was  adopted  in  Spain,  England,  Scot^ 
land,  and  all  tbe  other  feudal  kingdoms. 

IW Spanish  hfstorians  are  almost  entirelv  silent  con- 
eortiiag  the  origin  and  progress  of  communities  in  that 
Mngdom  \  so  tliuit  it  is  impossible  to  fix  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  the  time  and  manner  of  their  first  intf^- 
ducrioi^  there.  It  appears,  however,  from  Mariana, 
that  in  the  year  1350  eighteen  cities  had  obtained 
%  seat  in  tbe  Cortex  of  Castile.  In  Arragon,  cities  seens 
etforly  to  have  acquired  extensive  immunities,  topeether 
with  a  share  in  the  legiitlature.  In  the  year  ixiis,  the 
citizens  of  Saragossa  had  not  only  obtained  political  li- 
hovtf,  but  they  were  decfared  to  be  of  equal  rank  with 
the  nobles  of  the  second  class ;  and  many  other  immn-i 
nities,  unltWMm  to- persons  in  their  rank  of  life  in  other 
pwrts  of  £ur6pe^  were  conferred  upon  them-.  In  Eng- 
land, tbO'-establishment  of  communities  or' corporations 
wao  poitoi^ior  to  the  Conquest.  The  practice  was  bor- 
vowed  froMf  Frame, .  and  the  privileges  granted  by  the 
crown  were  perleetiy  stmilav  to  those  above  enumerated. 
It  Is  «iot  impfobaldo,  that  some  of  the  towns  in  England 
were  formed  into  corporations  under  the  8axon  kings  ; 
and  that  the  charters  gvanted  by  the  kings  of  the  Nor-  . 
man  race  were  not  charters  of  enfiraiiohisemeiit  from  a 
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state  of  slavery,  hot  a  €onfirtoatioa  of  privileges  which 
they  had  already  enjoyed  *•    The  English  cities,  how- 
ever, were  very  considerable  in  the  z  2th  century.     A 
clear  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the  history  just  referred  to. 
FitZrStephen,  a  contemporary  anthor,  gives  a  descrip-«  Sec  X,on{ 
tion  of  the  city  of  Loudon  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  JAfnMmCt 
aud  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  its  trade,  liM^^^'^^f 
wealth,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  would  ^og-^^^^ 
gest  no  adequate  idea  of  its  state  at  present,  when  it  is  p,  317. 
t4ie  greatest  and  most  opulent  city  in  Europe.    But  all 
ideas  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  are  merely,  compa- 
rative.    It  appears  from  Peter  of  Blois,  archdeacon  of 
London,  who  floarished  in  the  same  reign,  and  who 
had  good  opportnnity  of  being  informed,  that  this  city, 
of  which  Fitz^Stepben  gives  such  a  pompous  account, 
contained  no  more  than.  40,000  inhabitants.  Tbe  other 
cities  were  small  in  proportion,  and  in  no  condition  to 
extort  any  extensive  privileges.    That  the  constitution 
of  the  boroughs  of  Scotland  in  many  circumstances  re* 
sembleo  that  of  the  towns  of  France  and  England,  is 
manilest  from  the  LegcM  Surgomm  annexed  to  the 
Begtam  Majeitatem* 

CIVET,  a  kind  of  perfume  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  animal  it  is  taken  from,  and  to  whitih  it  is  pecu- 
liar.    See  ViVERRA. 

Good  civet  is  of  a  clear,  yellowisb,  or  brownish  co- 
lour ;  not  fluid  nor  hard,  but  about  the  consistence  of 
hotter  or  honey,  and  uniform  throughout^  of  a  very 
strong  smell,  quite  offensive  when  undiluted,  but  agree- 
able when  only  a  small  portion  of  ciVet  is  mixed  with 
a  large  one  of  other  substances.  It  unites  easily  ^f ith 
oils  both  expressed  and  distilled;  but  not  at  all  with 
water  or  alcohol  \  nor  can  it  be  rendered  miscible  with 
water  by  the  mediation  of  sugar.  The  yolk  of  an  egg 
seems  to  dispose  it  to  unite  with  water ;  but  in  a  very 
little  while  the  civet  separates  from  the  liquor,  and  falls 
to  the  bottom,  though  it  docs  not  prove  of  such  a  resi- 
nous tenacity  as  when  treated  with  sugar  and  alcohol. 
It  communicates,  however,  some  share  of  its  smell 
both  to  watery  and  spirituous  liquors:  hence  a  smaU 
portion  of  it  is  often  added  in  odoriferous  tincturee,  and 
suspended  in  the  still-bead  during  the  distillation  of 
odoriferous  waters  and  spirits.  Ic  is  rarefy  if  ever  em- 
ployed  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  Italians  make  it 
an  ingredient  in  'perfumed  oils,  and  thus  obtain  the 
whole  of  its  scent  \  for  oils  wholly  dissolve  tbe  sub- 
stance of  it.  It  is  very  rare,  however,  to  meet  with 
civet  unaduKerated.  The  substances  usually  mixed  with 
it  are  lard  and  butter,  which  agreeing  with  it  in  its 
general  properties,  render  all  criteria  for  distinguishing 
the  adulteration  impossible.  A  great  trade  of  civet  is 
carried  on  at  Calieut,  Basaora,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Indies,  and  in  Africa,  where  the  animal  that  produces 
the  perfiime  is  found.  Live  civet-cats  are  to  be  seen 
also  in  France  and  Holiafid.  The  French  keep  themf 
only  as  a  rarity ;  but  the  Dutch,  who  keep  a  great 
number,  draw  the  civet  tVom  them  forsak.  It  is  most- 
ly used  by  confectioners  and  perfumers. 

CirETLCat^  the  English  name  of  the  animal  which 
produces  the  civet.    See  Viverra,  Mammalia  Jn* 

CIVIC  CROWK,  was  a  crown  given  by  the  ancient 
Bomans  to  any  soldier  who  had  saved  the  life  of  aciti- 
ren  in  an  engagement. 

The  civib  evo^n  was  reekoaad  moie  hoBonfmhla 
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Civic  than  any  otber  crown,  though  composed  of  no  better 
Crown  materials  than  oak  boughs.  Plotarch,  in  the  life  of 
C.  M.  Coriolanufl,  accounts  as  follows  for  using  on 
this  occasion  the  branches  of  this  tree  before  all  others  : 
becanse,  says  he,  the  oaken  wreath  being  sacred  to 
Jupiter,  the  great  guardian  of  their  city,  they  thought 
it  the  most  proper  ornament  for  him  who  had  pre* 
*Lib.  xti  served  the  life  of  a  citizen.  Pliny*,  speaking  of  the 
^'^P'A-  honour  and  privileges  conferred  on  those  who  had 
merited  this  crown,  says,  **  They  who  had  once  ob- 
tained it,  mij^ht  wear  it  always.*'  When  they  appeared 
at  the  public  spectacles,  the  senate  and  people  rose  to 
do  them  honour,  and  they  took  their  seats  on  these 
occasions  among  the  senators.  They  were  not  only 
personalty  excused  from  all  troublesome  offices,  but 
procured  the  same  immunity  for  their  father  and  grand- 
ikther  by  the  father's  side. 

CLVIDAD  DE  LAS  Falmas,  the  capital  town  of 
the  island  of  Canary,  with  a  bishop's  see,  and  a  good 
harbour.  The  houses  are  well  built,  two  stories  high, 
and  flat' roofed.  The  cathedral  is  a  very  handsome 
structure }  and  the  inhabitants  are  gay  and  rich.  The 
air  is  temperate,  and  free  from  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  It  is  defended  hy  a  small  castle  seated  on  a  hill. . 
W.  Long.  14.  3  5*  N.  Lat.  28.  o. 

CiriDAD  Reai^  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  and 
capital  of  La  Mancha.  The  inhabitants  are  noted  for 
dressing  leather  extremely  well  for  gloves.  W.  Long. 
4.  15,  N.  Lat.  39.  2. 

CiFiDAD  BodertgOf  a  strong  and  considerable  town 
of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  with  a  bishop's  see. 
It  was  taken  by  Lord  Wellington  in  January  1812. 
W.  Long.  6.  52.  N.  Lat.  40.  38. 

CiFiDAD  diFrtuitf  a  small  but  ancient  town  of  Italy, 
in  Frioli,  and  in  the  territory  of  Venice  \  seated  on  the 
river  Natisona.     £.  Long.  13.  25.  N.  Lat.  46.  15. 

CIVIL,  in  a  general  sense,  something  that  regards 
the  policy,  public  good,  or  peace,  of  the  citizens  or 
subjects  of  the  state ;  in  which  sense  we  say,  civil  go* 
vernment,  civil  law,  civil  right,  civil  war,  &c« 

Civil,  in  a  popular  sense,  is  applied  to  a  complai* 
sant  and  humane  behaviour  in  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  life.    See  Civility. 

Civil,  in  a  legal  sense,  is  also  applied  to  the  ordi- 
nary procedure  in  an  action,  relating  to  some  pecuniary 
matter  or  interest ;  in  which  sense  it  is  opposed  to  cri- 
minal. 

Civil  Deaths  any  thing  that  cuts  off  a  man  from 
civil  society  ^  as  a  condemnation  to  the  galleys,  perpe- 
tual banishment,  condemnation  to  death,  outlawry,  and 
excommunication. 

Civil  Law,  is  properly  the  peculiar  law  of  each  state, 
country,  or  city  :  but  what  we  usually  mean  by  the 
civil  law,  is  a  body  of  laws  composed  out  of  the  best 
Boman  and  Grecian  laws,  compiled  from  the  laws  of 
nature  and  nations  >  and,  for  the  most  part,  received 
and  observed,  throughout  all  the  Roman  dominions  for 
above  1200  years*     See  Law  Index, 

It  was  first  brought  over  into  England  by  Theobald 
a  Nwoian  abbot,  who  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury in  1138  \  and  he  appointed  a  professor,  viz. 
Boger  sumamed  Vicarius,  in  the  university  of  Oxford, 
to  teach  it  to  the  people  of  this  coantry.  Never* 
theless,  it  gained  ground  very  slowly.  King  Ste- 
l^en  issaed  %  prodamatieni  prohibiting  the  study  of 
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it.     And  thongh  the  clergy  were  attached  to  it,  the  civQ  Law 
laity  rather  wished  to  preserve  the  old  constitution.         Q* 
However,  ihe  zeal  and  influence  of  the  clergy  pre*  ^'^1  ^'•^''< 
vailed  \  and  the  civil   law  acquired   great  reputation 
from  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  to  the  reign  of  King^ 
Edward  the  III.  both  inclusive.     Many  transcripts  of 
Justinian's  Institute  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
our  ancient  authors,  particularly  of  Bracton  and  Fleta  ; 
and  Judge  Blackstone  observes,  that  the  common  law 
would  have  been  lost  and  overrun  by  the  civil,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  incident  of  fixing  the  conrt  of  common 
pleas  in  one  certain  spot,  and  the  forming  the  profession 
of  the  municipal  law  into  an  aggregate  body. 

It  is  allowed  that  the  civil  law  contains  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  equity  \  and  that  nothing  can  be  bet- 
ter calculated  to  form  good  sense  and  sound  judgment. 
Hence,  thongh  in  several  countries  it  has  ne  other  au- 
thority but  that  of  reason  and  justice,  it  is  everywhere 
referred  to  for  authority.  It  is  net  received  at  this 
day  in  any  nation  without  some  alterations  \  and  some- 
times the  feudal  law  is  mixed  with  it,  or  general  and 
particular  customs  \  and  often  ordinances  and  statutea 
cut  off  a  great  part  of  it. 

In  Turkey,  the  Basilics  are  only  osed*  In  Italy^ 
the  canon  law  and  customs  have  exaoded  a  good  pari 
of  it.  In  Venice,  custom  hath  almost  an  abeolttte  go- 
vernment. In  the  Milanese,  the  feudal  ]aw  and  par* 
ticular  customs  hear  sway.  In  Naples  and  Sicily^  the 
constitutions  and  laws  of  the  Lombards  are  said  to 
prevail.  In  Germany  and  Holland,  the  civil  law  ia 
esteemed  to  be  the  municipal  law  }  but  yet  many  parts 
of  it  are  there  grown  obsolete  \  and  others  are  altered^ 
either  by  the  canon  law  or  a  different  naage.  In 
Friesland,  it  is  observed  with  more  strictness  >  but  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  the  jos  Sazonicnm^ 
Lubecense,  or  CulmeiMe,  is  preferred  before  it.  In 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  it  hath  scarce  any  authority  ai 
all.  In  France,  only  a  part  of  it  is  received,  and  thai 
part  is  in  some  places  as  a  costonuiry  law  \  and  in  those 
provinces  nearest  to  Italy  it  is  received  as  a  municipal 
written  law.  In  criminal  causes,  the  civil  law  is  more 
regarded  in  France  >  but  the  manner  of  trial  is  regnla* 
ted  by  ordinances  and  edicts.  In  Spain  and  Portogal, 
the  civil  law  is  connected  with  the  jas  regiom  and  en* 
stom.  In  Scotland,  the  statutes  of  the  sederunti  part 
of  the  regiam  mi^estatem,  and  their  costoeiS}  contronl 
the  civil  law. 

In  England,  it  is  used  in  the  ecclesiastical  coorts,  io 
the  high  court  of  admiralty,  in  the  conrt  of  chivalry* 
in  the  two  universities,  and  in  the  coorts  of  equity  ; 
yet  in  all  these  it  is  restrained  and  directed  by  the  coflu* 
mon  law. 

Civil  Society •    See  Law  Index, 

Civil  State,  in  the  British  polity,  one  of  the  gene- 
ral divisions  of  the  Laity,  comprehending  all  orders  of 
men,  from  the  highest  nobleman  to  the  meanest  peasant, 
that  are  not  included  under  the  Military  or  Mari- 
time states  'j  though  it  may  sometimes  indnde  indivi- 
duals of  these  as  well  as  of  the  C1JCR6.T3  sinee  a  noUe- 
man,  a  knight,  a  gentleman,  or  a  peasant,  may  beoome 
either  a  divine,  a  soldier,  or  a  seaman.  The  divisioA 
of  this  state  is  into  Nobility  and  CoMiiOKALTrw 
See  these  articksb 

Civil  Wq»\  a  war  between  people  of  the  same  state, 
or  tiie  citizens  of  Ihe  same  city. 

CiVXL 
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CSfO  Teir       CiTiL  Tear^  is  tbe  legal  year,  or  annual  account  of 
n        timey  which  e?ery  government  appoints   tu   be  used 
CiTJlHy.  ^  irtthin  its  owq  dominions  j  and  is  so  called  in  contra- 
'        distinction  to  tbe  natoral  year,  which  is  measured  ex- 
actly by  the  revolotion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 

CIVILIAN,  in  general,  denotes  something  belong- 
ing to  the  civil  law  ^  but  more  especially  the  doctors 
and  professors  thereof  are  called  civilians. 

CIVILITY,  a  term  used  in  common  life  as  syno- 
nymoos  with  complaisance  or  good- breeding. 

Civility  is  justly  inculcated  by  didactic  writers  as  a 
duty  of  no  slight  consideration.  Without  civility,  or 
good-breeding,  a  court  would  be  the  seat  of  violence 
and  desolation.  There,  all  the  passions  are  in  fermen- 
tation \  because  all  pursue  what  but  few  can  obtain  \ 
there,  if  enemies  did  not  embrace,  they  would  stab  \ 
there,  smiles  are  often  put  on  to  conceal  tears  \  there, 
motnal  services  are  professed,  while  mutual  injuries  aro 
intended  j  and  there,  the  guile  of  the  serpent  simulates 
the  gentleness  of  the  dove.  To  what,  a  degree  must 
good-breeding  adorn  the  beantv  of  trutb,  when  it  can 
thus  soften  the  deformity  of  falsehood  ?  On  this  subject 
we  have  the  following  elegant  observations  in  Knox^s 
Essays,  N**  95. 

^  However  just  tbe  complaints  of  the  misery  of 
life,  yet  great  occasions  for  the  display  of  beneficence 
and  liberality  do  not  often  occur.  But  there  is  an 
lionrly  necessity  for  the  little  kind  offices  of  mutual  ci- 
vility. At  the  same  time  that  they  give  pleasure  to 
others,  they  add  to  our  own  happiness  and  improvement. 
Habitual  acts  of  kindness  have  a  powerful  effect  in 
softening  the  heart.  An  intercourse  with  polished  and 
humane  company  tends  to  improve  the  disposition,  be- 
eaose  it  requires  a  conformity  of  manners.  And  it  is 
certain,  that  a  sense  of  decorum,  and  of  a  proper  ex- 
ternal behaTioor,  will  restrain  those  whose  natural  tem- 
per would  otherwise  break  out  in  acrimonious  and 
petulant  conyersation.  Even  the  affectation  of  pbilan* 
thropy  will  in  time  contribute  to  Rtalise  it.  Tbe  plea- 
sure resulting  from  an  act  of  kindness  naturally  excites 
a  wish  to  repeat  it  \  and  indeed  the  general  esteem 
which  tbe  character  of  benevolence  procures,  b  suffi- 
cient to  induce  those  to  wish  for  it  who  only  act  from 
the  mean  motives  of  self-interest. 

'*  As  we  are  placed  in  a  world  where  natural  evil 
abooods,  we  ought  to  render  it  supportable  to  each 
other  as  far  as  human  endeavours  can  avail.  All  that 
can  add  a  sweet  ingredient  to  the  bitter  cup  must  be 
infused.  Amid  the  multitude  of  thorns,  every  flower 
that  will  grow  must  be  cultivated  with  care.  But  nei- 
ther pomp  nor  power  are  of  themselves  able  to  alleviate 
the  load  of  life.  The  heart  requires  to  be  soothed  by 
sympathy.  A  thousand  little  attentions  from  all  around 
us  are  necessary  to  render  our  days  agreeable.  The 
appearance  of  neglect  in  any  of  those  with  whom  we 
are  connected,  chills  our  bosom  with  chagrin,  or  kindles 
the  fire  of  resentment.  Nothing  therefore  seems  so 
likely  to  ensure  happiness  as  our  mutual  endeavours  to 
promote  it.  Our  single  endeavours,  originating  and 
terminating  in  ourselves,  are  usually  unsuccessfvl.  Pro- 
vidence has  taken  care  to  secure  that  intercourse  which 
is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  society,  by  rendering  it 
tbe  greatest  sweetener  of  human  life. 

^  By  reciprocal  attentions  we  are  enabled  to  become 
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beneficent  without  expence*    A  smile,  an  affable  ad«    Civility 
dress,  a  look  of  approbation,  are  often  capable  of  giv-        B 
ing  a  greater  pleasure  than  pecuniary  benefits  can  be-  ^^|.^'^ J"*^' 
stow.  The  mere  participation  of  the  studies  and  amuse- 
ments of  others,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gratifies  our- 
selves, is  often  an  act  of  real  humanity  \  because  others 
would  not  enjoy  them  without  companions.    A  friendly 
visit  in  a  solitary  hour,  is  often  a  greater  act  of  kiocU  • 
ness  than  a  valuable  present. 

*'  It  is  really  matter  of  surprise,  that  those  who  are 
distinguished  by  rank  and  opulence  should  ever  be  un- 
popular in  their  neighbourhood.  They  must  know  the 
value  of  popularity ;  and  surely  nothing  is  more  easily 
obtained  by  a  superior.  Their  notice  confers  honour, 
and  the  aspiring  heart  of  man  is  always  delighted  with 
distinction.  A  gracious  look  from  them  diffuses  hap- 
piness on  the  lower  ranks.  But  it  usually  happens, 
that  an  overgrown  rich  man  is  not  the  favourite  of  a 
neighbouring  country  ;  and  it  is  unfortunate,  that 
pride  or  inadvertence  often  prevent  men  from  acting 
tbe  godlike  part  of  making  others  happy,  even  when 
they  might  do  it  without  inconvenience  to  themselves.^^ 

CIVITA  Di  Penna,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Farther  Abruzzo, 
with  a  bishop's  see.     It  is  situated  near  the  river  Sali- 
ne, 25  miles  north-east  of  Aquila.     E.  Long.  13*  3*^ 
N.  Lat.  42.  25. 

CiriTA  Castellana^  a  town  of  Italy,  in  St  Peter's 
patrimony,  seated  on  a  river,  which,  seven  miles  from 
thence,  falls  into  the  Tiber.  £•  Long.^3.  5*  N.  Lat. 
42.15. 

CiriTA  TurchinOf  a  place  in  Italy,  about  two  miles 
north  of  the  town  of  Cometo  in  the  patrimony  of 
St  Peter.  It  is  a  hill  of  an  oblons  form,  tbe  summit 
of  which  is  almost  one  continued  plain.  From  the 
quantity  of  medals,  intaglios,  fragments  of  inscrip- 
tions, &c.  that  are  occasionally  found  here,  this  is  be* 
lieved  to  be  the  very  spot  where  the  ancient  and 
powerful  city  of  Tarqoinii  once  stood.  At  present  it 
is  only  one  continued  field  of  com.  On  the  south- 
east side  of  it  runs  the  ridge  of  a  hill  which  unites  it 
to  Cometo.  This  ridge  is  at  least  three  or  four  miles 
in  length,  and  almost  entirely  covered  with  artificial 
hillocks,  called  by  the  inhabitants  monturoisi.  About 
twelve  of  these  hillocks  have  at  different  times  been« 
opened  J  and  in  every  one* of  them  have  been  found 
several  subterranean  apartments  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  These  apartments  are  of  various  forms  and  di- 
mensions \  some  consist,  of  a  large  outer  rocm,  and  a 
small  one  within  \  others  of  a  small  room,  at  the  first 
entrance,  and  a  large  one  within  \  others  are  sup-, 
ported  by  a  column  of  tbe  solid  rock  left  in  the  centre, 
with  openings  on  uf^Tj  part.  The  entrance  to  thenk 
all  is  by  a  door  about  five  feet  high,  by  two*  and  a 
half  broad.  Some  of  them  have  no  light  but  from 
the  door,  while  others  seem  to  have  had  a  small  light . 
from  above,  thmugh  a  hole  of  ^  pyramidal  form. 
Many  of  these  apartments  have  an  elevated  port  that 
runs  all  round  the  wall,  being  a  part  of  the  rock  left 
for  that  purpose.  The  moveables  found  in  these  apart- 
ments consist  chiefly  of  Etruscan  vases  of  various  forms. 
In  some  indeed  have  been  found  some  plain  sarcophagi 
of  stone,  with  bones  in  them.  The  whole  of .  these 
apartments  are  staccoed^  and  ornamented  in  various 

manners: 
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Chit*     mM)Ber8 :  some  iodeed  are  plun  i  but  others,  ptrticv* 


a«i. 


Turchiao  larly  three,  are  richly  adorned*  having  a  doable  row 
^j^^        of  Etruscan  rasoriptions  running  round  the  upper  part 
"***'  of  the  walis,  and  under  them  a  kind  of  frieze  of  fi- 
gttree  in  painting  >  some  have  an  ornament  under  the 
figures,  whioh  seemi  t**  supply  the  plaoe  of  an  archi- 
trave.    The  paintings  eeem  to  be  in  fresco  j  and  in 
ffeneral  resemble  those  which  are  usually  seen  upon 
Etruscan    vases ;    though  some  of  them  are  perliaps 
superior  to  any  thing  as  yet  seen  of  the  Etruscan  art 
in  painting.     In  general  they  are  slight*  but  well  con- 
ceived J  and  prove,  that  the  artist  was  capable  of  pro* 
dnoing  things  more  studied  and  better  finished )  tboqghy 
in  such  a  subterraneous  situatioUi  the  delicacy  of  a  fi* 
nished   work  would  in  a  great  measure  have    been 
thrown  away.     It  is  probable,  however,  that   aoMuig 
tbe  immense  number  of  these  apartments  that  yet  re- 
main to  be  opened,  many  paintings  and  inseriplions 
-may  be  found,  sufficient  to  form  a  very  useful  and  en* 
tertaining  work*    At  present  this  great  scene  of  anti* 
<|ttitte8  is  almoU  entirely  unknown,  even  in  Rome.    Mr 
Jenkins,  resident  at  Rome,  was  the  first  Englishman 
who  visited  it. 

CiriTA  Vecckia^  a  sea«>port  town  of  Italy  in  the  pa* 

trimony  of  St  Peter,  with  a  good  harbour  and  an  ar- 

*  seoal.     Il  contains  about  9000  inhabitants,  and  waa 

made  a  free  port  in  1741*    The  air  is  very  unwjiole* 

eeme.     E.  Long.  I2.  31.  N.  Lat.  45.  5. 

CIVOLI,  or  CiGOLi,  Lewis^  an  Italian  painter, 
whose  fanNly  name  was  Cmrdi^  was  bom  at  the  castle 
of  Cigoli,  in  Tuscany,  in  the  year  1559*  His  ecc9  ho*' 
mo,  whirti  he  performed  as  a  trial  of  skill  with  Baracl^io 
and  Michael  Angelo  de  Caravaggio,  was  judged  better 
than  those  egceouted  by  them.  He  excelled  in  de* 
signing,  and  was  employed  by  tli^  popes  and  princes  of 
bis  time.     He  died  at  Rome  in  16x3. 

CIUS,  in  Ancient  Gtography^  a  town  and  river  of 
Bitfaynia,  which  gave  name  to  the  Sinus  Cianus.  The 
town  was  afterwards  called  Prttfto,  Cius  having  been 
destroyed  by  Philip  father  of  Perseus,  and  rebuilt  by 
Phisias  king  of  Bithynia.  In  the  river,  Hylas,  tbe  fa- 
▼ourite  boy  of  Hercules,  was  drowned.  >  (Apolloniua 
Rhodias). 

CLAC,  among  countrymen.  To  clack  wool,  is  to 
cot  off  the  sheep*8  mark,  which  makes  the  weight  less, 
and  yields  less  custom  to  the  king. 

CLACKMANNAN,  tbe  name  of  a  small  shira  in 
.  Sootland,  not  exceeding  eieht  miles  in  length  and  five 
in  breadthk  It  is  bouodea  on  the  south  by  the  frith 
of  Forth  i  en  the  north  and  west  by  Perthshire  j  and 
on  tbe  east  by  Fife.  Tbe  country  is  plain  and  fertile 
towards  the  Irith,  producing  corn  and  picture  in  abun- 
dance. It  likewise  yields  great  abundance  of  excel* 
lent  coal,  considerable  quantities  of  which  are  shipped 
to  supply  Edinburgh  with  fuel.  It  is  watered  by  the 
rivers  Forth  and  Devon,  and  joins  the  shire  of  Kinross 
in  sending  a  member  kltemately  to  parliament. 

Population  of  tie  different  Parishes  in  this  County  at 

two  Periods* 


C    L 

la  1755. 


Is  1790-^17^ 


Alloa, 
Clackmannan, 


5816 
1913 


tin  179^—1795. 

4803 
2528 


Dollar, 
Tillicoultry, 


9003 

Population  in  1811,  12,010  •. 
See  Clackmanawshire,  Supplement. 


Glackiaai 
aan 

'       tt 
Clamp. 


•  Statist. 
Hitt. 


Clackmavnak,  a  small  town  of  Scotland,  and  ca- 
pital of  the  countj  of  that  name,  is  situated  on  tbe 
northern  shore  of  the  Forth,  in  W.  Long.  3.  40. 
N.  Lat.  s^.  25.  It  stands  on  a  hill,  on  tbe  top  of  which 
IS  the  castle,  commanding  a  noble  prospect.  It  was 
long  the  seat  of  the  chief  of  the  Bruces,  who  was  here- 
ditary sheriff  of  the  county  before  the  jurisdictions  were 
abblished.  The  large  square  tower  is  oalled  after 
Robert  Bruce^  whose  great  sword  and  casque  are  still 
preserved  here.  The  hill,  witli  the  tower,  forms  a  pio- 
turesque  object.  Clackmannan  had  3605  inhabitants 
in  181 1,  and  is  still  tbe  seat  of  the  Bruces  of  Kennet. 

CLAGENFUBT,  a  strong  town  of  Germany,  and 
capita]  of  Carinthia,  situated  in  £.  Long.  13*  j6.  N» 
Lat.  46.  50. 

^  CLAGET,  WxixiAM,  an  eminent  and  leameil  di- 
vine, born  in  1646.  He  was  preacher  to  the  society 
of  Gray's  Inn,  which  cmployBMnt  he  exercised  until 
he  died  in  1688,  being  then  also  one  of  the  king's 
chaplains.  Archbishop  Sharp  gives  him  an  excellent 
character  j  and  Bishop  Burnet  has  ranked  him  among 
those  worthy  men  whose  lives  and  labours  contributed 
to  rescue  the  churcli  from  the  reproaches  which  the 
follies  of  others  had  drawn  upon  it.  Dr  Claget  pu- 
blished several  things  j  but  his  principal  work  is  his 
^'  Discourse  concerning  the  Operations  of  tJie  Holy 
Spirit  ^''  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  he  was  one  of 
those  excellent  divines  who  made  a  noble  stand  against 
the  designs  of  James  II.  to  introduce  popery.  Fqur 
▼olnmes  of  his  sermons  were  published  after  his  death 
by  his  brother  Nicholas  Claget,  archdeacon  of  Sud- 
bury, father  of  Nicholas  Claget,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Exeter. 

CLAIM,  in  Law^  a  challenge  of  interest  in  any 
thing  that  is  in  possession  of  anoUier. 

CLAIR  OBSCURE.    See  Claro  Ohscuro. 

CLAIRAULT,  Alexis,  of  the  French  acade- 
my of  sciences,  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  mathe- 
maticians in  Europe.  He  read  te  the  academy  in 
lyid,  when  he  was  not  13  years  old,  ^'  A  Memoir 
upon  Four  new  Geometrical  Curves  of  his  own  inven* 
tion  }*'  and  supported  tlie  character  he  thus  laid  a 
foundation  for  by  various  poblications  from  time  to 
time.  He  published  EUmens  de  QSometrie^  ^74'?  'n 
8vo  J  Elemens  rf*  Algebre^  17461  »n  8vo  5  Theorie  de  la 
Figure  de  la  Terra ^  I743i  w  8vo  j  Tables  de  la  Lune^ 
1754,  in  8vo.  He  was  concerned  also  in  the  Journal 
des  Sfavans^  which  he  furnished  with  many  excellent 
extracts.  He  died  in  1765.  He  was  one  of  the  acade- 
micians who  were  sent  into  the  north  to  determine  the 
figure  of  the  earth. 

CLAM,  in  Zoology^  a  shell-fish.     See  Vekus. 

CLAMP,  a  piece  of  wood  joined  to  another. 

Cuuap  is  likewise  the  term  for  a  pile  of  onbumt 

bricks 
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CUiip    bricks  bailt  np  for  burning.     These  clamps  are  built 

I        much  after  the  same  manner  asurches  are  built  in  kilns, 

Clans.     Y|]^.  witb  a  vacuity  betwixt  each  brick^s  breadth  for  the 

-    »        fire  to  ascend  by  5  but  with  this  difference,  that  instead 

of  arching,  they  trass  over,  or  over>span  ;  that  is,  the 

end  of  one  brick  is  laid  about  half  way  over  the  end  of 

another,  and  so  till  both  sides  meet  within  half  a  brick^s 

length,  and  then  a  binding  brick  at  the  top  finishes  the 

arch. 

Claup  in  a  skip^  denotes  a  piece  of  timber  applied  to 
m  mast  or  yard  to  previ;nt  the  wood  from  bursting  ',  and 
also  m  thick  plank  lying  fore  and  aft  under  the  beams 
of  the  first  orlop,  or  second  deck,  and  is  the  same  that 
the  rising  timbers  are  to  the  deck. 

Clamp  NaUSf  such  nails  as  are  used  to  fasten  on 
damps  in  the  building  or  repairing  of  ships. 

CLAMPETIA,  in  Amient  Geography^  a  town  of 
the  Bntttii,  one  of  those  which  revolted  from  Han- 
Btbttl  (Livy ;)  called  Lampetia  by  Polybins.  Now 
Amanita^  or  Margtta^  a  town  of  Calabria  Ultra,  near 
the  bay  of  Ebpbemia.    £.  Long.  16.  20^  N.  Lat.  39. 

CLAMPING^  in  joinery,  is  the  fitting  a  piece  of 
tMNurd  with  the  grain  to  another  piece  of  board  cross  the 
grain.  Thus  tbe  ends  of  tables  are  commonly  clamp- 
ed, to  prevent  their  warping. 

CLANDESTINE,  any  thing  done  without  tlie 
knowledge  of  tbe  parties  concerned,  or  without  the  pro- 
per solemnities.  Thus  a  marriage  is  said  to  be  clande- 
stine when  performed  without  the  publication  of  bans, 
tbe  consent  of  parents,  &c. 

CLANS,  in  history,  and  particolarly  in  that  of  Scot- 
land. Tbe  nations  wliich  overran  Europe  were  origi- 
nally divided  into  many  small  tribes ;  and  wben  they 
eame  to  parcel  out  tbe  lands  which  they  had  conquer- 
ed, It  was  natural  for  every  chieftain  to  bestow  a  por- 
tion, in  the  first  place,  upon  those  of  his  own  tribe  or 
family*  These  all  held  their  lands  of  him  ^  and  as  the 
safety  of  each  individual  depended  on  the  general 
nnioti^  these  small  societies  clung  together,  and  were 
distinguished  by  some  common  appellatiun,  either  pa- 
tronymicai  or  local,  bng  before  the  introduction  of 
nimames  or  ensigns  armorial.  But  when  these  be- 
came common,  the  descendants  and  relations  of  every 
chieftain  assumed  the  same  name  and  arms  with  him  ; 
other  vassals  were  proud  to  imitate  their  example ; 
and  by  degrees  they  were  communicated  to  all  those 
A«i0y(iMi*«who  held  of  the  same  superior.  Thus  clanships  were 
ffiitey  $f  formed  ',  and  in  a  generation  or  two,  that  consangoi- 
^M  nil  J  ffiiich  was  at  first  in  a  great  measure  imaginary, 
Wat  believed  to  be  real.  An  artificial  union  was  con- 
certed into  a  natural  one :  men  willingly  followed  a 
leader,  whom  they  regarded  both  as  the  superior  of 
their  lands  and  tlie  chief  of  their  blood ;  and  served 
bim  not  only  with  the  fidelity  of  vassals,  but  tbe  affec- 
ttoo  of  friends.  In  the  other  feudal  kingdoms,  we 
may  observe  such  unions  as  we  have  described,  im- 
perfectly formed  ;  but  in  Scotland,  whether  thev  were 
the  production  of  chance,  or  the  effect  of  pohcy,  or 
strengthened  by  their  preserving  their  genealogies 
both  genuine  and  fabulou*,  clanships  were  universal. 
Such  a  confederacy  might  be  overcome  i  it  could  not 
be  broken  ;  and  no  change  of  manners  or  government 
has  been  able,  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  dis- 
solve associations  which  are  foimded  upon  prejttdices 
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80  naterat  to  the  human  mind.     How  formidable  were     clans 
nobles  at  tbe  head  of  followers,  who,  counting  that        | 
cause  just  and  honourable  which  their  chief  approved,  <^l«r^dop. 
irere  ever  ready  to  take  the  field  at  his  command,  and 
to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  defence  of  his  person  or  of  his 
fame  !    Against  such  men  a  king  contended  with  great 
disadvantage ;  and  that  cold  service,  which  money  pur* 
chases,  or  authority  extorts,  was  not  an  equal  match  for 
their  ardour  and  zeal. 

Some  imagine  the  word  chn  to  be  only  a  eorruption 
of  the  Roma  a  cohnia;  but  Mr  Whittaker  asserts  it  to 
be  purely  British,  and  to  signify  -k  family. 

CLAP,  in  Medkine^  tbe  first  stage  of  tbe  venereal 
disease,  more  usually  called  a  Gonorrhoea* 

CLAP'Net^  in  birding,  a  sort  of  net  contrived  for 
the  taking  of  larks  with  the  looking-glass,  by  the  me- 
thod called  daring  or  doring.  lie  nets  are  spread 
over  an  even  piece  of  ground,  and  the  larks  are  invi- 
ted to  the  place  by  other  larks  fastened  down,  and  by 
a  looking-glass  composed  of  five  pieces,  and  fixed  in  ft 
frame  so  that  it  is  turned  round  very  swiftly  back* 
'  wards  and  forwards,  by  means  of  a  cord  polled  by  ft 
person  at  a  considerable  distance  behind  a  hedge,    oee 

DORIKG. 

CLAR,  or  ClaEr,  in  Metallurgy^  bone-ashes  pex«^ 
fectly  calcined,  and  finely  powdered|  kept  purposely  for 
covering  the  insidcs  of  Cupels. 

CLARAMONT  powder,  a  kind  of  earth,  called 
term  de  Baira^  from  the  place  where  it  is  foond  ;  it  is 
famous  at  Venice,  for  its  eflScacy  in  stopping  hemorrha«' 
gies  of  all  kinds,  and  in  curing  malignant  fevers. 

Precept  ofCLARE  constat,  in  fkou  Law^  the 
warrant  of  a  superior  for  entering  and  infefting  the 
behr  of  his  fi>rmer  vassal,  without  tbe  interposition  of 
an  inquest. 

Nuns  of  Si  Claxe^  were  founded  at  Assisa  in  Italv, 
about  the  year  ill 2.  These  nuns  observed  the  rule 
of  St  Fmnciii,  and  wore  habits  of  the  same  colour  witb 
those  of  the  Franciscan  friars }  and  hence  were  called 
Minoresses  ;  and  their  house,  without  Aldgate,  Uie  Mi^* 
nories,  where  they  were  settled  when  first  brought  over 
into  Englsnd,  about  the  year  1293.  They  had  only 
three  houses  besides  this. 

Clare,  a  market-town  of  Suffolk,  13  miles  south  of 
Bury,  with  1x70  inhabitants  in  l8li.  £•  Long.  0. 35* 
N.  Lat.  52.  xc. 

Clare  is  also  tbe  capital  of  a  county  of  the  tame 
name  in  the  province  of  Connaught  in  Ireland.  W*. 
Long.  9.  o.  N.  Lat.  52.  40.     See  Clare,  Sopple* 

MENT. 

CLARENCIEUX,  tbe  second  king  at  arms,  so 
called  from  the  duke  of  Clarence,  to  whom  he  first  be- 
longed ;  for  Lionel,  third  son  to  Edward  llfv  having 
by  his  wife  the  honour  of  Clare  xn  the  comity  of  Tho- 
mond,  was  afterwards  declared  duke  of  Clarence  \ 
which  dukedom  afterwards  escheating  to  Edward  IV* . 
he  made  this  earl  a  king  at  arms*  His  office  is  to 
marshal  and  dispose  of  the  fnnevals  of  all  the  lower  no- 
bility, as  baronets,  knights,  esquires,  on  the  sooth  side 
of  the  Trent  \  whence  he  is- sometimes  called  wrroyoM 
south^roy\  in  contradistinction  to  narroy. 

CLARENDON,  Cbnstitutions  of^  certain  constttu^ 
tions  made  in  the  reigo  of  Henry  IL  A.  D«  1x64,  ^^ 
a  parliament  held  at  Clarendon,  whereby  the  kin^ 
checked  the  power  of  the  pope  and  his  olefgy,  and 

greatly 
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Clarigatio. 


Clarendon  greatly  narrowed  the   total   ejcemption  they  claimed 
D        from  secular  jurisdiction, 

Clarendok,  Earl  of.    See  Hyde. 

CLARENNA,  (Tabulae),  in  Ancient  Geography^  a 
town  of  Vindelicia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lycus  and 
Danube.  Now  Rain^  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  south 
fiide  of  the  Danube,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lech. 
£.  Long.  II.  o.  N.  Lat.  48.  45. 

CLABENZA,  the, capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Morea^  it  is  a  sea-port  town,  situated  on 
the  Mediterranean.   E.  Long.  21  •  40.  N^  Lat.  37.  40. 

CLARET,  a  name  given  by  the  French  to  such  of 
their  red  wines  as  are  not  of  a  deep  or  high  colour. 
See  Wine. 

CLARICHORD,  or  Manichord,  a  musical  in- 
strument in  form  of  a  spinet. 

It  has  49  or  50  stops,  and  70  strings,  which  hear 
on  five  bridges  \  the  first  whereof  is  the  highest,  the  rest 
diminishing  in  proportion.  Some  of  the  strings  are 
in  unison,  their  number  being  greater  than  that  of  the 
atops.  There  are  several  little  mortizes  for  passing 
the  jacks,  armed  with  brass-books,  which  stop  and  raise* 
the  chords  instead  of  the  feather  used  in  virginals  and 
spinets  \  but  what  distinguishes  it  most  is,  that  the 
chords  are  covered  with  pieces  of  cloth,  which  render 
the  sound  sweeter,  and  deaden  it  so  that  it  cannot  be 
heard  at  any  considerable  distance  \  when^  it  comes 
to  be  particularly  in  use  among  the  nuns,  who  learn  to 
play,  and  are  unwilling  to  disturb  the  silence  of  the 
dormitory. 

CLARIFICATION,  the  act  of  cleaning  or  fining 
any  fluid  from  all  heterogeneous  matter  or  feculencies. 

The  substances  usually  employed  for  clarifyiug  11- 
-qnor,  are  whites  of  eggs,  blood,  and  isinglass.  The 
two  first  are  used  for  such  liquors  as  are  clarified  whilst 
boiling  hot  \  the  last  for  those  which  are  clarified 
in  the  cold,  such  as  wines,  &c.  The  whites  of  eggs 
are  beaten  up  into  a  froth,  and  mixed  with  the  liquor, 
upon  which  they  nnite  with  and  entangle  the  impure 
matters  that  float  in  it  \  and  presently  growing  hard 
by  the  heat,  carry  them  up  to  the  surface  m  the 
form  of  a  scum,  no  longer  dissoluble  in  the  liqaid. 
Blood  operates  in  the  same  manner,  and  is  chiefly  nsed 
-in  purifying  the  brine  from  which  salt  is  made.  Great 
qaantities  of  isinglass  are  consiimed  for  fining  turbid 
wines.  For  this  purpose  some  throw  an  entire  piece, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  into  a  wine  cask  ;  by  de- 
grees the  glue  dissolves,  and  forms  a  skin  upon  the  sur- 
face, which  at  length  subsiding,  carries  down  with  it 
the  feculent  matter  which  floated  in  the  wine.  Others 
previously  dissolve  the  isinglass  \  and  having  boiled  it 
down  to  a  slimy  consistence,  mix  it  with  the  liquor, 
roll  the  cask  strongly  about,  and  then  sufier  it  to  stand 
to  settle.  Neumann  questions  the  wholesomeness  of 
wines  thus  purified,  and  assures  us  that  he  himself, 
after  drinking  only  a  few  ounces  of  sack  thus  clarified, 
but  not  settled  quite  fine,  was  seized  with  sickness  and 
vomiting,  followed  by  such  a  vertigo,  that  he  could  not 
stand  upright  for  a  minute  together.  The  giddiness 
continued  with  a  nausea  and  want  of  appetite  for  seve- 
ral days. 

CLARIGATIO,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  ceremony 

that  always  preceded  a  formal  declaration  of  war.     It 

was  performed    in   this   manner :    first  four  heralds 

xrowned  with  vervain  were  sent  to  demand  latisfactioo 


for  the  injuries  done  the  Roman  state.     These  heralds  Clari(;ati 
taking  the  gods  to  witness  that  their  demands  were        H 
ju9t,  one  of  them,  wiih  a  clear  voice,  demanded  res^itu-    ^^■'**« 
tion  within  a  limited  time,  commonly  33  days,  which 
being  expired  without  restitution  made,  then  the  pater 
patratus^  or  prince  of  the  heralds,  proceeded  to  the  ene- 
mies frontiers,  and  declared  war. 

CLARII  Afollinis  Fanum  (Strabo,  Pliny),  a 
temple  and  grove  of  Apollo,  situated  between  Colo* 
phon  and  Lebedos,  in  Ionia  \  called  Claras  (Thucydi- 
des,  Ovid).  The  name  also  of  a  town  and  mountain 
there  (Nicander)  ^  and  of  a  fountain  (Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus),  the  waters  of  which  inspired  with  prophe- 
tic fury.     Clarius  the  epithet  of  Apollo  (Strabo). 

CLARION,  a  kind  of  trumpet,  whose  tube  is  nar- 
rower and  its  tone  acuter  and  shriller  than  that  of  the 
common  trumpet.  It  is  said  that  the  clarion,  now  osed 
among  the  Moors,  and  Portuguese  who  borrowed  it 
from  the  Moors,  served  anciently  for  a  treble  to  several 
trumpets,  which  sounded  tenor  and  bass. 

CLARISSES,  an  order  of  nuns  so  called  from  their 
fonnder  St  Clara  or  St  Clare.  (See  St  Cuire.)  She 
was  in  the  town  of  Assisa  in  Italy  \  and  having  re- 
nounced the  world  to  dedicate  herself  to  religion,  gave 
birth  to  this  order  in  the  year  121 2}  which  compre- 
hends not  only  those  nuns  that  follow  the  rule  of  St 
Francis,  according  to  the  strict  letter,  and  without 
any  mitigation,  but  those  likewise  who  follow  the  same 
rule  softened  and  mitigated  by  several  popes.  It  is  at 
present  one  of  the  most  flourishing  oiders  of  nnns  in 
Europe.  AAer  Ferdinand  Cortez  had  conquered 
Mexico  for  the  king  of  Spain,  Isabella  of  Portugal, 
wife  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  sent  thither  some  nuos 
of  the  order  of  St  Clara,  who  made  several  settlements 
there.  Near  their  monasteries  were  founded  commu- 
nities of  Indian  young  women,  to  be  instructed  by  the 
clarisses  in  religion,  and  such  works  as  were  suitable  to 
persons  of  their  sex.  These  communities  are  so  con* 
siderable  that  they  usually  consist  of  four  or^five  hun- 
dred. 

CLARKE,  Dr  Samuel,  a  preacher  and  writer  of 
considerable  note  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was, 
during  the  interregnum,  and  at  the  time  of  the  ejec- 
tion, minister  of  St  Dennet  Fink  in  London.  In  No- 
vember 1660,  he,  in  the  name  of  the  Presbyterian  mi- 
nisters, presented  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  king  for 
his  declaration  of  liberty  of  conscience.  He  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  Savoy,  and  behaved  on 
that  occasion  with  great  prudence  and  moderation.  Ha 
sometimes  attended  the  church  as  a  hearer  and  com- 
mnnicant,  and  was  much  esteemed  by  all  that  knew 
him,  for  bis  great  probity  and  industry.  The  roost  va- 
luable of  his  numerous  works  are  said  to  be  his  Lives 
of  the  Puritan  Divines  and  other  persons  of  note,  22 
of  which  are  printed  in  his  Martyrology  \  the  rest  are 
in  his  Lives  of  sundry  eminent  Persons  in  this  latter 
Age,  folio  ;  and  his  Marrow  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
in  folio  and  quarto.     He  died  in  i68o. 

Clark,  Samuel^  the  son  of  the  former,  was  fellow 
of  Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge ;  but  was  ejected^ from 
his  fellowship  for  refusing  to  take  the  engagements,  at 
he  was  also  afterwards  from  his  rectory  of  Greodon  in 
Buckinghamshire.  He  applied  himself  early  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  Annotations  on  the 
Bible,  printed  together  with  the  sacred  text,  is  highly 
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ei4rke.     commendefl  by  Dr  Owen,  Mr  Baxter,  and  Dr  Calamy. 
He  died  in  lyof,  aged  75. 

Cl^RKC,  Dr  Samuel,  a  very  celebrated  £ngli8h 
divine,  ivas  the  ^aon  of  P'^dward  Clarke,  Esq.  alderman 
of  Norwich,  and  one  of  its  representatives  in  parlia- 
ment for  several  years  j  and  born  there  October  ii. 
1675.  He  was  instructed  in  classical  learning  at  the 
free-school  of  that  town  ;  and  in  1691  removed  thence 
to  Cains  College  in  Cambridge,  where  his  uncommon 
abilities  soon  began  to  display  themselves.  Though 
the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes  was  at  that  time  the 
establifihed  philosophy  of  the  university,  yet  Clarke 
easily  mastered  the  new  system  of  Newton  y  and  in  or- 
der to  his  first  degree  of  arts,  perfbrmed  a  public  ex- 
ercise in  the  schools  upon  a  question  taken  from  it. 
Ht:  greatly  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Newtonian  philosophy  by  an  excellent  translation  of, 
and  notes  upon,  Bobault^s  *'  Physics,*'  which  he  fi- 
nished before  he  was  22  years  of  age.  <  The  system  of 
natural  philosophy  then  generally  taught  in  the  univer^ 
sity  was  that  written  by  Rohault,  founded  altogether 
upon  Cartesian  principles,  and  very  ill  translated  into 
Latin.  Clarke  gave  a  new  translation,  and  added  to 
it  such  notes  as  might  lead  students  insenmbly  and  by 
degrees  to  other  and  truer  notions  than  could  be 
found  there.  '*  And  this  certainly  (says  Bishop  Hoad- 
ly)  was  a  more  prudent  method  of  introducing  troth 
unknown  before,  thaii  to  attempt  to  throw  aside  this 
treatise  entirely,  and  write  a  new  one  instead  of  it. 
The  success  answered  exceediogly^well  to  his  hopes ; 
and  be  may  jostly  be  styled  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
iiBiversity  in  this  attempt.  For  by  this  means  the  true 
philosophy  has,  without  any  noise,  pne vailed  ^  and  to 
tbis  day  the  translation  of  Rohault  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  standing  text  for  lectures,  and  his  notes  the 
first  direction  to  those  who  are  willing  to  receive  the 
reality  and  truth  of  things  in  the  place  of  invention 
and  romance/'  Wbiston  relates,  that  in  1697,  while 
be  was  chaplain  to  Moore  bishop  of  Norwich,  he  met 
yoong  Clarke,  then  wholly  unknown  to  him,  at  a  cof* 
ieebouse  in  that  city  ^  where  they  entered  into  a  con- 
versation about  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  particularly 
jRohattlt's  **  Physif»,"  which  Clarke's  tutor,  as  he  tells 
us,  bad  put  him  upon  translating*  "  The  restilt  of 
tbis  conversation  was  (says  Whiskon),  that  I  wae  great- 
ly surprised  that  so  young  a  man  as  Clarke  then  was 
ahould  kabw  do  much  of  those  soblime  discoveries, 
which  were  then  almost  a  secret  to  all  bnt  to  a  few 
]>artiai1ar  mathematicians.  Nor  do  I  remember  (con- 
tinue^  be)  above  one  or  two  at  the  most,  whom  1  had 
then  met  with,  that  seemed  to  know  so  much  of  that 
philosophy  as  Clarke.'*  This  translation  of  Rofaanic 
was  first  printed  in  1697,  8vo._  There  have  been  four 
editions  of  it,  in  every  one  of  which  improvements 
have  been  made)  especially  in  the  last  in  17 18,  which 
lias  tbe  following  title :.  Jacobt  BokaiM  PAynca,  La* 
tine  veriiif  re^enwif,  et  uberiorilms  jotn  dnnottttiom* 
bus^  €X  iUuilrueind  Itaaci  Newtoni  PUtoiOpkia  matn' 
mam  partem  heustia^  ampHfieavit  et  omamt  S.  Clarke^ 
&  Tm  P.  Jscedunt  etiam  in  hoc  ^uartu  editione  niwa 
aliqttot  tabula  eeri  indeee^  et  Annotationes  muittfm  sunt 
anct^u  Dr  John  Clarke,  bte  dean  of  Sarnm,  and  oar 
author's  brother,  translated  this  work  into  £oglisb)  and 
pttbliabcd  it  ia  %  vols  8vo« 

Afterwards  he  toimed  hit  tbotigbts  |o  divlnitv  v  jin<l 
Vol.  VI.  Parti.  + 
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in  order  to  fit  himself  for  the  sacred  function,  he  studied  c 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  original  Hebrew,  the  New  ^ 
in  tbe  original  Greek,  and  the  primitive  Christian 
writers.  Having  taken  holy  orders,  he  became  chap- 
lain to  Moore  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  was  ever  aftet 
his  constant  friend  and  patrnn.  In  1699  be  published 
two  treatises :  one  entitled  "  Three  practical  £ssays  on 
Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  Repentance  j"  the  other, 
'*  Sonoe  Reflections  on  that  part  of  a  book  called 
Amyntor,  or  a  Defence  of  Milton's  Life,  which  re- 
lates to  the  Writings  of  the  Primitive  Fathers,  and  tbe 
Canon  of  tlie  New  Testament."  In  1701  he  published 
*'  A  Paraphrase  upon  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  j" 
which  was  followed  in  1702  by  the  *'  Paraphrases  up- 
on the  Gospels  of  St  Mark  and  St  Lnke,"  and  soon 
afler  by  a  third  volume  '^  upon  St  John."  They  were 
afterwards  printed  together  in  2  volnmes  8vo  ^  and  have 
since  undergone  several  editions.  He  intended  to  have 
gene  through  the  remaining  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  something  accidentally  interrupted  tbe  eve- 
cntion. 

Meanwhile  Bishop  Moore  gave  him  tbe  rectory  of 
Drayton,  near  Norwich,  and  procured  for  him  a  parish 
in  that  city ;  and  these  he  served  bimself  in  that  sea- 
son when  the  bishop  resided  at  Norwich.  In  1704 
be  was  appointed  to  preach  Boyle's  lecture  \  and  the 
subject  \x€  chose  was,  **  The  being  and  attributes  of 
God.".  He  succeeded  so  well  in  this,  and  gave  such 
high  satisfaction,  that  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the 
same  lecture  the  next  year }  when  he  chose  ror  bis  sub* 
ject  *^  The  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion." 
These  sermons  were  first  printed  in  two  diitinct  vo«> 
lumes  \  the  former  in  1705,  the  latter  in  i7o5.  They 
have  been  since  printed  in  one  volmne,  under  the  ge« 
neral  title  of  *'  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Beingand 
Attributes  of  God,  the  Obligations  of  natural  Beli<* 
gion,  and  tbe  Truth  and  Certainty  of  the  Christian 
Revelation,  in  opposition  to  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  tbe  Au^ 
thor  of  the  Oracles  of  Reason,  and  other  I>?nien  of 
natural  and  revealed  Religion."  Clarke  having  endea« 
votired  in'  tbe  first  part  of  his  work  to  show,  that  the 
being  of  a  God  may  be  demonstrated  by  arguments 
^  priori^  is  unluckily  involved  inHhe  censure  which  Pope 
has  passed  upon  this  method  of  reasoning  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines.  They  are  put  into  the  month  of  one 
of  his  dunces,  addressing  himself  to  tbe  goddess  Dul- 
ness: 

'*  Let  others  creep  by  timid  steps  and  slow, 
**  On  plain  experience  lay  foundations  low, 
'<  By  common  sense  to  common  knowledge  bred, 
'*  And  lost  to  nature's  cause  through  nature  led. 
*'  All-seeing  in  thy  mists,  we  want  no  guide, 
'^Mother  of  arrogance,  and  source  of  pride ! 
**  We  nobly  take  tbe  high  priori  road, 
**  And  reason  downward,  till  we  doubt  of  God." 

Dunciddj  b.  4. 1.  455. 

Upon  which  we  have  tbe  following  note :  "  Those  who« 
from  the  effects  in  this  visible  world,  deduce  the  eter- 
nal power  and  godhead  of  the  First  Cause,  though  they 
cannot  attain  to  an  adequate  idea  of  thie  Deity,  yet 
discover  so  much  of  him  as  enabler  them  to  see  the 
ettd  of  their  creation  and  the  means  of  tkeir  heppi- 
nese;  w4ioreas  they  who  Uke  this  high  priori  road, 
as  Hobbefy  Spinouii  Dies  Cartes^  and  some  better  rea« 
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CUrke.  Mners,  for  one  that  goes  right,  ten  lose  thenseWes  in 
mist,  or  ramble  after  visions,  which  deprive  them  of 
all  sight  of  their  end,  and  mislead  them  in  the  choice 
of  ttrong  means.''  Clarke,  it  is  probable,  would  not 
have  denied  this  $  and  the  poet  perhaps  would  have 
spared  his  better  reasoners,  and  not  have  joined  them 
with  SQch  company,  had  he  collected  our  author's 
apology  for  using  the  argument  ^pricru  **  The  argn* 
ment  i  posteriori  (says  he)  is  indeed  by  far  the  most 
generally  useful  argument,  most  easy  to  be  understood, 
and  in  some  degree  suited  to  all  capacities  >  and  there* 
fore  it  oaght  always  to  be  insisted  upon :  But  for  as 
much  as  atheistical  writers  have  sometimes  opposed  the 
being  and  attributes  of  God  by  such  metaphysical  rea- 
sonings, as  can  no  otherwise  be  obviated  than  by  ar- 
guing i  priori;  therefore  this  manner  of  arguing  also 
is  useful  and  necessary  in  its  proper  place."  To  this 
may  be  added  the  answer  he  made  to  Mr  Wbiston  up- 
on this  occasion,  as  narrated  by  the  latter  in  his  His- 
torical Memoirs.  '*  When  Clarke  brought  me  his 
book,  I  was  in  my  garden  against  St  Peter's  college  in 
Cambridge,  where  I  then  lived.  Now  I  perceived 
that  in  these  sermons  he  had  dealt  a  great  deal  in  ab- 
stract and  metaphysical  reasoning,  i  therefore  asked 
biro  how  he  ventured  into  such  subtleties,  which  I  ne- 
ver durst  meddle  with  }  and  showing  him  a  nettle,  or 
some  contemptible  weed  in  my  garden,  I  told  him 
that  weed  contained  better  arguments  for  the  being  and 
attributes  of  God  than  all  bis  metaphysics.  Clarke 
confessed  it  to  be  so  j  but  alleged  for  himself,  that  since 
such  philosophers  as  Hobbes  and  Spinosa  had  made  use 
of  those  kind  of  subtleties  against,  he  thought  proper  to 
show  that  the  like  way  of  reasoning  might  be  made  better 
nse  of  on  the  side  of,  religion  ^  which  realson  or  excuse 
I.  allowed  to  be  not  inconsiderable."  Undoubtedly, 
M  the  preeent  editor  of  the  Biographia  Britannica  ob- 
serves, the  grand,  the  proper,  the  decisive  proof  of 
the  existence,  perfections,  and  providence  of  the  Deity, 
must  be  drawn  from  his  works.  On  this  proof,  as  be- 
ing equally  satisfactory  to  the  profonndest  philosopher 
and  the  meanest  peasant,  the  cause  of  religion  will 
ever  stand  secure.  Nevertheless  if  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  an  argument  ^  priori^  why  may  not  specula- 
tive men  be  employed  in  its  examination  ?  Several  able 
divines  and  philosophers  have  thought,  and  still  think, 
that  this  argument  for  the  being  and  attributes  of  God 
will  stand  the  test  of  the  severest  scrutiny }  and  there- 
fore tliey  cannot  be  blamed  for  endeavouring  to  set  it 
in  a  convincing  light'  to  others.  As  to  the  merit,  in- 
deed, of  the  whole  work  under  consideration,  including 
the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  it  is  un- 
doufaiUdly  of  the  first  order.  Difficulties  may  be  raised 
on  particular  points,  and  the  ablest  and  most  candid 
iuqnirers  may  sometimes  see  cause  to  hesitate  witli  re- 
gard, to  the  validity  of  the  reasoning  j  but  still  in  ge- 
neral, ibe  book  reflects  honour  on  the  age  as  well  as 
the  author  that  produced  it,  and  will  descend,  with 
distinguished  reputation,  to  a  late  posterity.  The  de- 
fence, in  particolaF,  of  the  sacred  ociginal  and  autho- 
rity of  Christianity  is  admirably  conducted.. 

In  1 706  ho  published  «'  A  letter  to  Mr  Dodwell  >" 
wherein  all  tlie  arguments  in  his.  epistolary  discourse 
agsiinst  tbe-inunortality  of  the  soul  are  particularly  an- 
swered, and  the  judgment  of  the  fathers,  to  whom 
Mr  Dodwell  had  appealed  concerning  that  mattery 
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truly  represented.  Bishop  Hoadly  observes,  that  in  Ckikt, 
this  letter  he  answered  Mr  Dodwell  in  so  excellent  a 
manner,  both  with  regard  to  the  philosophical  part, 
and  to  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  primitive  writers, 
upon  whom  these  doctrines  were  fixed,  that  it  gave 
universal  satisfaction.  Hot  this  controversy  did  not  stop 
here ;  for  the  celebrated  Collins,  coming  in  as  a  se- 
cond to  Dodwell,  went  much  farther  into  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  dispute,  and  indeed  seemed  to  produce  all 
that  could  possibly  be  said  against  the  immateriality  of 
the  soul,  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  human  actions.  This 
enlarged  the  scene  of  the  dispute,  into  which  our  au- 
thor entered,  and  wrote  with  such  a  spirit  of  clear- 
ness and  demonstration,  as  at  once  showed  him  great- 
ly superior  to  his  adversaries  in  metaphysical  and  phy- 
sical knowledge,  and  made  eveny  intelligent  reader  re- 
joice, that  such  an  incident  had  happened  to  provoke 
and  extort  from  him  that  plenty  of  strong  reasoning 
and  perspicuity  of  expression,  which  were  indeed  very 
much  wanted  npou  this  intricate  and  obscure  subject. 
^  And  I  am  persuaded  (continues  the  bishop),  that 
as  what  he  has  written  in  this  controversy  comprehendi 
the  little  that  the  ancients  had  said  well,  and  adds  still 
more  evidence  than  ever  appeared  clearly  before,  and 
all  in  words  that  have  a  meaning  to  them,  it  will  re- 
main the  standard  of  good  sense  on  that  side  of  the 
question,  on  which  he  spent  so  many  of  his  thoughts, 
as  upon  one  of  his  favourite  points.  Clarke's  letter 
to  Dodwell  was  soon  followed  by  four  defences  of  it, 
in  fonr  several  letters  to  the  author  of  *'  A  letter  to 
the  learned  Bir  Henry  Dodwell,  containing  some  Re- 
marics  on  a  pretended  Demonstration  of  the  Immate^ 
riality  and  natural  Immortality  of  tlie  Soul,  in  Mr 
Clarke's  Answer  to  his  late  Epistolary  Discourse,  &c'* 
They  were  afterwards  all  printed  together)  and  the 
**  Answer  to  Toland's  Amyntor"  added  to  them. 
In  the  midst  of  all  these  labours,  he  found  time  to 
show  bis  regard  to  mathematical  and  physical  stndiet, 
and  exact  knowledge  and  skill  in  them.  And  his  na^ 
tural  aflTection  and  capacity  for  these  studies  were  not 
a  little  improved  by  the  friendship  of  Sir  Isaac  Neww 
ton,  at  whose  request  he  translated  his  *^  Optics"  in- 
to Latin  in  1706.  With  this  version  Sir  Isaac  was  so 
highly  pleased,  that  he  presented  him  with  the  sum  of 
500L  or  lool.  for  each  child,  Clarke  having  then  five 
children. 

This  year  also.  Bishop  Moore,  who  had  Kmg  form- 
ed a  design  of  fixing  him  more  conspicuously,  proour^ 
ed  for  him  the  rectory  of  St  Bennet's,  Paul's  Whar^ 
in  London  }  and  soon  after  carried  him  to  court,  and 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Queen  Anne.  She 
appointed  him  one  of  her  chaplains  in  ordinary  \  and, 
in  consideration  of  his  great  meriti  and  at  the  request 
of  the  -  bishop,  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  St 
Jamos'a,  Westminster,  when  it  became  vacant  in  1 709. 
Upon  this  advancement  to  this  station,  he  took  the 
degree  of  D»  D«  when  the  publio  exercise  which  he 
performed  for  it  at  Cambridge  was  prodigiously  adroi* 
red.  The  questions  which  he  maintasned  were  these : 
1.  **  Nullum  fidei  Christianss  dogma,  in  sacria  scriptu^ 
ria  tradituliv  est  rectss  rationi  disseataoeum ;"  that 
is,  **  No  article  of  the  Christian  faitb  delivered  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  is  disagreeable  to  right  reason."  2. 
**  Sine  actiooum  humanarum  libertate  nulla  potest  esse 
religion"  that  ii,  *<  Without  the  liberty  of  human- ac 
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Ckrice.  tions  there  can  be  do  religion.^'  His  tlieeis  was  upon 
the'fint  of  these  qaestionsy  which  being  thorooghly 
sifted  by  that  most  aente  dispotsnt  Professor  James, 
be  made  aa  extempore  reply,  in  a  continued  discourse 
for  near  half  an  honr»  with  so  little  hesitation,  that 
many  of  the  auditors  declared  themselves  astonished ) 
and  owned,  that  if  they  bad  not  been  within  sight  of 
hiniy  they  should  have  supposed  him  to  have  read  every 
wdrd  of  it  from  a  paper*  After  this,  through  the 
course  of  the  syllogistical  disputation,  he  guarded  so 
well  against  the  arts  which  the  professor  was  a  com- 
plete roaster  of)  replied  so  readily  to  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties such  an  objector  could  propose  ^  and  pressed 
htm  so  close  and  hard  with  clear  and  intelligible  an- 
swers, tbat  perhaps  there  nerer  was  such  a  conflict 
heard  in  those  schoob.  The  professor,  wlio  was  a  man 
of  humour  as  well  as  learning,  said  to  him  at  the  end 
of  the  deputation,  **  Profecto,  me  probe  exercoisti  \^ 
that  is,  **  On  my  word,  you  have  worked  me  suffi- 
ciently )**  and  the  members  of  the  university  went 
away,  admiring,  as  indeed  they  well  might,  that  a  man 
evta  of  Clarke's  abilities,  after  an  absence  of  so  many 
years,  and  a  long  course  of  business  of  quite  another 
■atore,  should  acquit  himself  in  such  a  manner,  as  if 
this  sort  of  academical  exercise  had  been  his  constant 
employment ;  and  with  such  fluency  and  purity  of  ex- 
pression, as  if  he  bad  been  accustomed  to  no  other  lan- 
guage in  conversation  but  Latin.  Th^  same  year, 
X709,  he  revised  and  corrected  Whiston*s  translation 
of  the  *'  Apostolical  Constitutions**  into  English. 
'(Vhiston  tells  us,  that  his  own  studies  having  been 
ehiefiy  upon  other  things,  and  having  rendered  htm  in- 
capable of  being  also  a  critic  in  words  and  languages, 
he  desired  bis  great  friend  and  great  critic  Dr  Clarke 
to  revise  that  translation,  which  he  was  so  kind  as  to 
agree  to. 

In  171 2,  he  published  a  most  beautiful  and  pom^ 
poos  edition  of  Csessr^s  commentaries,  adorned  with 
elegant  sculptures.  It  is  entitled,  **  C.  Julii  Cicsaris 
quae  extant,  accuratissime  cum  libris  editis  et  mss*  opti- 
miscolUta,  reco|mita,  et  corrects }  accesseruot  annota- 
tiones  Samuelis  Clarke,  S.  T*  P.  item  indices  locorum, 
terumque  et  verborum,  ntilissimse.*'  It  was  printed  in 
1711,  folio  I  and  afterwards,  in  1720,  8vo»  It  was  de- 
dicated to  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  **  at  a  time,** 
says  Bishop  Hosdiy,  **  when  his  oneqaalled  victories 
and  successes  had  raised  his  glory  to  the  highest  pitch 
abroad,  and  lessened  his  interest  and  favour  at  home.** 
In  the  publication  of  this  book,  the  doctor  took  par- 
ticular care  of  the  punctuation.  In  the  annotations, 
he  selected  what  appeared  the  best  and  most  judicious 
in  former  editors,  with  some  corrections  and  emenda- 
lioos  of  bis  own  interspersed.  Mr  Addison  has  spoken 
of  this  foKo  edition  of  Caesar's  commentaries  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  *^  The  new  edition,  which  is  given  us 
ef  CsBsar's  conmientaries,  has  already  been  taken  notice 
of  in  foreign  gazettes,  and  is  a  work  that  does  ho- 
nour to  the  English  press.  It  is  no  wonder  that  an 
edition  should  be  very  correct,  which  has  passed  through 
the  bands  of  one  of  the  most  accurate,  learned,  and  ju- 
dictoos  writers  this  age  has  produced.  The  beauty  of 
the  paper,  of  the  character,  and  of  the  several  .cuts 
with  which  this  noble  work*is  illustrated,  makes  it  the 
finest  book  that  I  have  overseen  ;  and  is  a  true  instance 
of  tin  Eoglisb  genius,  -wbichy  though  it  does  not  come 
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the  first  into  any  art,  generally  carries  it  to  greater    CIsiie. 

heights  than  anjr  other  country  in  the  world.'*     This  * ^^ 

noble  work  has  risen  in.  value  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent. ^  A  copy  of  this  edition  in  large  paper,  mosit 
splendidly  bound  in  morocco,  was  sold  at  the  Hon. 
Mr  Beauclejrk's  sale  for  forty-four  pounds )  and  it  wa^ 
said  to  be  purchased  by  the  duke  of  Grafton.  **  To 
a  prince  or  a  nobleman  (says  Dr  Harwood)  it  was  a 
cheap  purchase  }  for  it  was  the  most  magnificent  book 
I  ever  beheld.**  The  binding  cost  Mr  Beauclerk  five 
guineas. 

The  same  year,  1712,  he  published  his  celebrated 
book  entitled,  <<  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity,** &c.  which  is  divided'  into  three  parts.  The 
first  is,  a  collection  and  explication  of  all  the  texts  in 
the  'I  New  Testament,**  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity :  in  the  second,  the  foregoing  doctrine  is  set 
forth  at  large,  and  explained  in  particular  and  distinct 
propositions  ^  and  in  the  third,  the  principal  passages 
in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  relating  to 
.  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  are  considered.  Bishop 
Hoadly  applauds  our  author*s  method  of  proceeding, 
in  forming  his  sentiments  upon  so  important  a  point : 
**  He  knew  (says  he),  and  all  men  agreed,  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  mere  revelation.  He  did  not  therefore  re- 
tire into  his  closel,  and  set  himself  to  invent  and  forge 
a  plausible  hypothesis,  which  might  sit  easily  upon  his 
mind.  He  had  no  recourse  to  abstract  and  metaphy- 
sical reasonings  to  cover  or  patronize  any  system  ho 
might  have  embraced  before.  But,  as  a  Christian,  he 
laid  open  the  New  Testament  before  him.  He  search- 
ed out  every  text  in  whioh  mention  was  made  of  the 
three  persons,  or  any  one  of  them.  He  accurately  ex- 
amined the  meaning  of  the  words  used  about  every  one 
of  them  }  and  by  the  best  roles'^  of  grammar  and  cri* 
tique,  and  by  bis  skill  in  language,  he  endeavoured  to 
fix  plainly  what  was  declared  about  every  person,  and 
what  was  not.  And  what  he  thought  to  be  the  truth, 
he  published  under  the  title  of  *  The  Scripture  Doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.*  **  I  am  far  (says  the  bishop) 
firom  takifig  upon  me  to  determine,  in  so  difficult  a 
question  between  him  and  those  who  made  replies  to 
him )  but  this  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
every  Christian  divine  and  layman  ought  to  pay  his 
thanks  to  Dr  Clarke  for  the  method  inta  which  he 
brought  this  dispute  }  and  for  that  collection  of  texts 
of  the  New  Testament  by  which  at  last  it  must  be  de- 
cided, on  which  side  soever  the  truth  may  be  supposed 
to  lie.**  Whiston  informs  us,  that  some  time  before  the 
publication  of  this  book,  there  was  a  message  sent  to 
him  from  Lord  Godolphin  and  others  of  Queen  Anne*s 
ministers,  importing,  '*  That  the  affairs  of  the  public 
were  with  difficulty  then  kept  in  the  hands  of  those 
that  were  for  liberty  i  that  it  was  therefore  an  unsea- 
sonable time  for  the  publication  of  a  Look  that  would  . 
make  a  great  noise  and  disturbance ;  and  that  there- 
fore they  desired  him  to  forbear  till  a  fitter  oppor- 
tunity should  offer  itself}**  which  message  (sajs  he) 
the  doctor  had  no  regard  to,  but  went  t)n  according 
to  the  dictates  of  hi)  own  conscience  with  the  publi- 
cation of  his  book.  The  ministers,  however,  were  very 
right  in  their  conjectures  y  for  the  work  made  noise 
and  disturbance  enough,  and  oceasiooed  a  great  num- 
ber of  books  and  pamphlets,  written  by  himself  aud 
others. 
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Clarke.  Book«  and  pampUets,  however,  xnv  not  all  wbi^h 
Ibe  **  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinitj^^  oecasioned  : 
it  made  its  author  obnoxions  to  the  power  ecclesiastical, 
and  bis  book  to  be  complaaaed  of  by  the  Loi?er  House 
of  convention*  The  doctor  drew  up  a  preface,  and  af- 
terwards gave  in  several  explanations,  wbicb  seemed  to 
satisfy  tbe  Upper  House }  at  least  the  a&tr  was  not 
brought  to  any  is^ue,  the  members  appearing  desirous 
to  prevent  dissensions  and  divisions. 

In  171 5  and  1716,  he  had  a  dispute  with  the  o^- 
brated  Leibnitz,  relating  to  tbe  principles  of  natuf-al 
philosophy  and  religion  y  and  a  collection  -  of  the  pa- 
pers which  passed  between  them  was  published  in  171 7* 
This  performance  of  the  doctor^s  is  inscribed  to  her 
late  Majety  Queen  Caroline,  then  princess  of  Walea, 
who  was  pleased  to  have  the  controversy  pass  through 
her  bands.  It  related  chiefly  to  the  Important  and  dif- 
ficult subjects  of  liberty  and  necessity. 

In  1718,  Dr  Clarke  made  an  alteration  in  the  foms 
of  doxology  in  the  singing  psalms,  which  produced  no 
small  noise  and  disturbance,  and  occasioned  some  pam- 
phlets to  be  written.     The  alteration  was  this : 

To  God,  through  Cbrist,  his  only  Son, 

Immortal  glory  be,  &c. 
And       , 
To  God,  through  Christ,  his  S^n,  our  Lord, 

All  glory  be  therefore,  &c. 

A  considerable  number  of  these  select  psalms  and 
hymns  having  been  dispersed  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
rooting  Christian  Knowledge,  before  the  alteration  of 
the  doxologies  was  taken  notice  of,  he  was  charged 
with  a  design  of  imposing  upon  the  society  ;  whereas, 
in  truth,  the  edition  of  them  had  been  prepared  by 
him  for  the  use  of  his  own  parish  only,  before  the  so- 
ciety had  thooghti  of  purchasing  ai<y  of  the  copies  ^ 
and  as  the  usual  forms  of  doxology  are  not  established 
by  any  legal  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  in  this  ho 
had  not  offended. 

About  this  time  lie  was  presented  by  tlie  lord  Lech- 
mere,  the  clianoellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  to  the 
mastership  of  Wigston^s  hospital  in  Leicester.  In  1724, 
he  published  17  sermons  preached  on  several  occasiooa, 
1 1  of  which  were  never  before  printed  :  and  the  year 
following,  a  sermon,  preached  at  the  parish-oburch  of 
St  Jameses,  upon  the  erecting  a  charity-school  for  the 
edttcation   of  women   servants.      In    1727,   upon  tbe 
death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  he  was  offered  by  the  court 
the  place  of  master  of  tbe  mint,  worth  communilnu  an» 
nis  1200  or  1500L  a^year.     But  to  this  secular  prefer- 
ment he  could  not  reconcile  himself,  and  therefore  ab- 
solutely refused  it.     Whistoa  seems  to  wonder,  that 
Clarke^s  eulogists  should  lay  so  tittle  stress  upon  this  re- 
fusal, as  to  mention  it  not  at  all,  or  at  least  very  negli- 
gently \  while  ^'  he  takes  it,^  he  says  **  to  be  one  of 
the  most  glorious  actions  of  bis  life,  and  to  afford  un- 
deniable conviction,  that  he  was  in  earnest  in  his  re- 
ligion.^*    In   1 728,  was   published,  **  A  Letter  from 
Dr  Clarke  to  Mr  Benjamin  Head  I  y,  F.  R.  S.  occa- 
sioned by  the  controversy,  relating^  to  the  Proportion 
of  Velocity  and  Force  \n  Bodies  in  Motion }''  and  print* 
ed  in  the  Pbilosopbical  Transactions,  No  401. 

In  1729,  he  published  the  12  first  books  of  ^  Ho- 
mer's Iliad.''  This  edition  was  printed  in  4to,  and 
dedicated   to  the  duke  of  Cumberland.      The  Latin 
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is  almost  entirely  new,  and  annotations  are    c)a>kft. 


versien 

added  io  the  bottom  of  the   pages.     Homer,  Bishop 
Hoadly  tells  us,  was  Clarke's  admired  author,  even  to  a 
degree  of  sooMthing  like  euthosiasm,  hardly  natural  to 
his  temper,  and  that  iu  this  he  went  a  little  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Horace's  judgment,  and  was  so  unwilling 
to  allow  the  favonrile  poet  ever  to  nod,  that  he  has 
taken  remarkable  pains  to  find  out,  and  give  a  rea- 
son for  every  passage,   word,    and   title,   that  could 
create  auy  sospicion.     '^  The  tranbhition,  (adds   the 
Bishop),  with  his  corrections,  may  now  be  styled  ac» 
curate,  and  bis  notes*,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  indeed  a 
tseasury  of  grammatical  and  critical  knowledge.     He 
was  called  to  his  task  by  royal  command  ;  aad  he  has^ 
performed  it  in  such  a  anmier,  as  to  be  woitliy  of  the 
yonag  prince,  for  whom  it  was  laboured."    The  year 
of  its  publication  was  the  last  of  this  great  man's  life* 
Though  not  robust,  he  had  always  enjoyed  a  firm  statn 
of  heahh,  without    any   imlispoattion    bad  enongh  to 
confine  him,  except  the  smallpox  ia  his  youth;  till 
OQ  Sunday  May  xi.  1729,  going  out  in  the  morning 
to  preach  before  tbe  judges  at  Sergeant's-Inn,  he  was 
there  sciawd  with  a  pain  in  his  side,  which  made  it* 
impossible  for  him  to  perform  the  office  he  was  called 
to  'y  and  quickly  became  so  violent,  that  he  was  obli- 
ged to  be  carried  home.     He  went  to  bed,  and  thought 
himself  so  much  better  in  the  afternoon,  that  he  would 
not  suffer  himself  to  be  bled  ;  against  whiofa  reme- 
dy,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  had  entertained  strong 
prejudices.      But  the  pain  retmmtag  violently  about 
two  tbe  next  morning,  made  bleeding  absolutely  ne- 
cessary \  be  appeared  to  be  out  of  danger,  and  coots* 
nued  to   think  himself  ao,  till  the  Saturday  morning' 
following  \  when,  to  the  inexpressible  surprise  of  all 
.about    him,    the   pain    removed  from  his  ttde  to  bin 
head  ;  and,  after  a  very  sliort  complaint,  took  away 
his  senses  so,  that  they  never  returned  ai^  more.     He 
continued  breathing  till  within  seven  and  eight  of  the 
evening  of  that  day,  which  was  May  17.  1729 ;  and 
then  died,  in  his  54th  year. 

Soon  after  his  death  were  published,  from  his  erigi* 
nal  manuscripts,  by  his  brother  Dr  John  Clarke,  dean 
of  Sarum,  **  An  Exposition  of  the  Chnrch  CatecUsm,'^ 
and  ten  voIuoms  of  sermons,  in  8vo.     His  ^'  Exposi- 
tion'^   is  made  up  of   those  lectures   he    read  every 
Thursday  morning  for  some  months  in  the  year,  at  St 
James's  chnrch.     In  the  latter  part  of  his  time  he  re- 
vised them  with  great  care,  and  left  them  completely 
prepared  for  the  press*     As  to  the  sermons,  few  dis- 
courses in  the  English  language  are  more  judtetooB^ 
and  fewer  still  are  equally  instmetive.     The  reasoning 
and  the  practical  parts  are  excellent,  and  tlie  explana* 
tions  of  Scripture  are  uncommonly  valnaUe.     Though 
I>r  Clarke  had  not  the  turn  of  mind  wliich  qualified 
him  for  moving  the  passions,  and  indeed  did  not  make 
it  his  objeet,  his  sentiments,  nevertheless,,  are  frequent-^ 
ly  expressed  with  such  a  clearness  of  conception,  and 
such  a  force  of  language,  as  to  produce  in  well  dispo- 
sed readers  all  tbe  effect  of  the  patbetie.     Several  to- 
Ipmes  of  sermons  have  been  published  stnee  his  time,, 
which  are  far  superior  in  point  of  elegance  and  beauty, 
and  .we  have  the  highest  sense  of  their  merit.    But  still 
if  we  were  called  upon  to  recommend  diaconrses,  which 
abound  wtih  the  most  solid  instrnotion,  and  promise 
the  most  lasting  impiowment,  we  should  never  £u^ 
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Carfce.  a  Clarke  and  m  Jortin.  Three  years  ^fter  the  doetor*8 
■  ^  ■^  death  appemred  also  the  Twelve  Last  book«  of  the 
Iliad,  published  io  4to  by  his  son  Mr  Samoel  Clarke, 
who  informs  0S|  in  the  preface,  that  bis  father  had  fi« 
nisbed  the  aoootations  to  the  three  first  of  these  books, 
and  as  far  as  the  359th  verse  of  the  fourth  j  and  had 
revised  the  text  and  version  as  far  as  verse  310  of  the 
sane  book.  I>r  Clarke  married  Catharine,  the  daiigh« 
ter  of  the  reverend  Mr  Lock  wood,  rector  of  Little 
Mlssingham  in  Norfolk  j  in  whose  good  sense  and  un- 
Uameable  behaviour  he  was  happy  to  hb  death.  By 
her  be  bad  seven  children,  two  of  whom  died  before 
and  one  a  few  weeks  after  him. 

Of  the  character  of  this  great  divine,  the  following 
short  delineation  appeared  some  years  since  in  the  Gen- 
tleman*s  Magazine :  **  Samuel  Clarke,  D.  D.  rector 
of  St  Jameses,  Westminster :  in  each  several  part  of 
ntefal  knowledge  and  critical  learning,  perhaps  with* 
out  a  superior  j   in  all  united,   certainly  without  an 
equal ;  in  his  works,  the  best  defender  of  religion  )  in 
bis  practice,  the  greatest  ornament  to  it }  in  his  con- 
versation communicative,  and  in  an  uncommon  man- 
ner instructive  \  in  his  preaching  and  writings,  strong, 
clear,  and  calm ;  in  his  life,  faigli  in  the  esteem  of  the 
wise,  the  good,  and  the  great }  in  his  death,  lamented 
by  every  friend  to  learning,  troth,  and  virtue.^'     In 
the  same   publication   some   not  incurious  anecdotes 
eoneeming  him  are  printed,  collected  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Jones  of  Welwyn.      We  learn  from  them,   that  Dr 
Clarke  was  of  a  very  bomane  and  tender  disposition. 
When  bis  jeong  children  aarased  themselves  with  tor* 
menting  and  killing  flies  upon  the  windows,   he  not 
only  forbade  soch  practices,  but  calmly  reasoned  with 
tbem,  in  sueb  a  familiar  manner,  as  was  -caleulated  to 
make  a  powerful  impression  upon  their  minds.     He 
was  very  ready  and  condescending  in  answering  appli* 
cations  to  bim  with  respect  to  scroples  ^  numberless 
instances  of  whteb  occurred  in  the  course  of  his  life. 
Oue  thing  of  which  Dr  Clarke  was  peculiarly  cautious, 
was  not  to  lose  the  least  minute  of  his  time.     He  al- 
ways carried  some  book  about  with  him,   whiuh   he 
wonld  read  whilst  riding  in  a  coach  or  walking  in  the 
fields,   or  if  he  had  any  leisure  moments   free  from 
company  or  bis  other  studies.     Nay,  he  would  read 
even  in  company  itself,  where  he  might  take  such  a  li- 
berty Without  oSence  to  good  manners.     His  memory 
was  remarkably  strong.     He  told  Mr  Pyle  of  Lyn, 
that  he  never  forgot  any  thing  which  he  had  once  tho- 
roughly apprehended  and  miderstood.      The  Doctor, 
with  his  intimate  friends,  was  perfectly  free  and  easy ; 
but  if  strangers  were  introduced,   he   behaved  with 
mnch  circumspection,   conversing  only  upon  common 
topics. 

When  he  visited  Dr  Sykes,  his  usual  way  was  to  sit 
with  him  upon  a  couch,  and,  retlining  upon  his  bo- 
som, to  disconrse  with  him,  in  the  most  familiar  man- 
ner, upon  soeh  subjects  as  were  agreeable  to  the  taste 
and  judgment  of  both.  When  Sir  John  Germaine  lay 
upon  his  deathbed,  and  was  in  ^reat  confnston  and 
trouble  of  mind,  he  sent  for  Dr  Ckrke,  and  request- 
ed to  know  of  him  whether  he  should  receive  the  sa- 
crament, and  what  he  should  do  in  his  sad  condition. 
The  Doctor,  who  was  welt  acquainted  with  Sir  John^s 
pursuits  and  course  of  life,  sedately  replied,  that  he 
eouid  not  advise  him  to  receive  the  snorament^  aid 
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that  be  did  not  think  it  likely  to  be  of  any  avail  to  bim     Clurke. 
with  respect  to  his  final  welfare.    Having  said  this,  he 
departed  without  administering  the  communion,  hav- 
ing first  recommended  the  dying  man  to  the  mercy  of 
Grod. 

Dr  Clarke  was  of  a  cheerful,  and  even  playful  dis« 
position.  An  intimate  friend  of  his,  the  late  Rev.  Mr 
Bott,  used  to  relate,  that  once  when  he  called  upon- 
him,  he  found  him  swimming  upon  a  table.  At  ano- 
ther time,  when  the  two  Dr  Clarkes,  Mr  Bott,  and 
several  men  of  ability  and  learning  were  together,  and 
amusing  themselves  with  diverting  tricks,  Dr  Samuel 
Clarke,  looking  out  at  the  window,  saw  a  grave  block- 
head approaching  to  the  house  j  upon  which  be  cried 
out,  *'  Boys,  boys,  he  wise,  here  comes  a  fool.^*  This' 
turn  of  bis  mind  hath  since  been  confirmed  by  Dr  War- 
ton,  who,  in  his  observations  on  the  following  line  of 
Mr  Pope, 

'*  Untbought-of  frailties  cheat  us  in  the  wise,** 

says,  "  Who  conld  imagine  that  Locke  was  fond  of 
romances  j  that  Newton  once  studied  astrology  j  that 
Dr  Clarke  valued  himself  on  bis  agility,  and  frequent- 
ly amused  himself  in  a  private  room  of  his  house,  in 
leaping  over  the  tables  and  chairs  ^  and  that  our  au- 
thor himself  was  a  great  epicore  !**  With  respect,  to 
what  is  here  recorded  of  Dr  Clarke,  we  can  scarcely 
persuade  ourselves  to  consider  it  as  a  frailty.  To  be 
possessed  of  such  a  temper  as  he  was,  must  have  been 
no  small  degree  of.  happiness  j  as  it  probably  enabled 
Inm  to  pursue  his  important  and  serious  studies  with 
greater  vivacity  and  vigour.  To  be  capable  of  deriv- 
ing amusement  from  trivial  circumstances,  indicates  a 
heart  at  ease,  and  may  generally  be  regarded  as  tlie 
concomitant  of  virtue. 

Clarke,  William^  an  English  divine,  was  born  at 
Haghmon-abbey  in  Shitopsbire,  1696^  and,  after  a 
grammar-education  at  ShMwsbury  school,  was  sent  to 
St'John*s  college  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  elected 
fellow,  Jan.  17.  1716;  B.  A.  1731  j  M.  A.  1735. 
He  was  presented  by  Archbishop  Wake  in  1724  to  the 
rectory  of  Buxted  in  Sussex,  at  the  particular  recom- 
mendation of  Dr  Wotton,  whose  daughter  he  married. 
In  1738  he  was  made  prebendary  and  residentiary  of 
the  cathedral  church  at  Chichester.  Sotpe  years  before 
this  he  had  given  to  the  public  a  specimen  of  his  lite- 
rary abilities,  in  a  preface  of  his  father-in-law  Dr  Wot- 
ton^s  Leges  Walliae  Ecclesiasticte  et  Ctviles  Hoclt  Bont\ 
et  aliorum  WallicB  Principvm  ;  or  Ecclesiastical  and 
Civil  Laws  of  Howcl  D  Da,  and  other  princes  of 
Wales.  There  is  reason  likewise  to  surmise,  thai  an 
esoellent  Discourse  on  the  Commerce  of  the  Romans, 
which  was  highly  extolled  by  Dr  Taylor  in  his  Ele- 
ments of  the  Civil  Law,  might  have  been  written  by 
our  anther.  It  came  either  from  his  hand  or  from  that 
of  his  friend  Mr  Bowyer,  and  is  reprinted  in  that  gen- 
tleman's Kliscellaneous  Tracts.  But  Mr  Clarke's  chief 
work  was,  the  Connexion  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and 
English  coins  ;  deducing  the  Antiquities,  Customs,  and 
Manners  of  each  people  to  modern  times :  particularly 
the  Origin  of  Feudal  (Tenures,  and  of  Parliaments  ^ 
illustrated  througlioat  with  critical  and  historical  Re- 
marks on  various  Anthers  both  sacred  and  profane. 
This  work  tvas  published,  in  one  volume  quarto,  in 
1767 )  untiXM  apptaianoe  from  the  prats  was  owing  to 
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CWk€.  the  discovery  made  by  Martin  Folkes,  Eiq.  •£  the  old 
'  ^  •'  Saxon  ponnd.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Ncw- 
catitle,  whose  beneficent  disposition  is  celebrated  for 
having  conferred  obligations  upon  the  author,  vhich 
tvere  not  the  effects  of  importunity.  Mr  Clarke'a  per- 
formance was  'pemsed  in  mannscript  by  AKbur  On* 
siowy  Esq.  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  who  ho- 
noured him  with  some  useful  hints  and  observations  j 
but  he  was  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr  Bowyer,  who  took 
upon  him  all  tlie  care  of  the  publication,  drew  op  8e« 
▼era!  of  the  notes,  wrote  part  of  the  dissertation  on  the 
Koman  sesterce,  and  formed  an  admirable  index  to  the 
whole.  By  this  work  our  author  acquired  a  great 
and  just  reputation.  Indeed,  it  reflects  honour  upon 
the  country  by  which  it  was  produced  ^  for  there  are 
few  performanoes  that  are  more  replete  with  profound 
nnd  curious  learning.  Mr  Clarke^s  last  promotions  were 
the  chancellorship  of  the  church  of  Chichester,  and  the 
vicarage  of  Amport,  which  were  bestowed  upon  him  in 
1770.  These  preferments  he  did  not  long  live  to  en- 
jby,  departing  this  life  on  (he  21st  of  October,  in  the 
following  year.  He  had  resigned  in  1768,  the  rectory 
of  Buxted  to  his  son  Edward.  In  Mr  Nichols's  Anec- 
dotes^ of  Bowyer,  there  are  several  letters  and  ex* 
tracts  of  letters  written  to  that  learned  printer  by  Mr 
Clarke,  which  display  him  to  great  advantage  as  a  man 
of  piet  J,  a  friend,  and  a  scholar* 

In  a  sketch  of  his  character  in  the  Biographia  Bri* 
tannica^  furnished  by  Mr  Hay  ley,  who  was  bis  Inti- 
mate acquaintance,  be  is  represented  as  not  only  a  man 
of  extensive  erudition,  but  at  possessed  of  the  pleasing 
talent  of  communicating  his  various  knowledge  in  fa- 
miliar conversation,  without  any  appearance  of  pedan- 
try or  presumption.  Antiquities  were  the  favourite 
study  of  Mr  Clarke,  as  his  publications  sufficiently 
show  \  but  he  was  a  secret,  and  by  no  means  an  unsuc- 
cessful, votary  of  the  muses.  He  wrote  English  verse 
with  ease,  elegance,  and  spirit  Perhaps  there  are  few 
better  epigrams  in  our  language  than  the  following, 
which  he  composed  on  seeing  the  words  Domus  uititna 
inscribed  on  the  vault  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond in  the  cathedral  of  Chichester. 

Did  he,  who  thus  inscribed  the  wall, 
Not  read,  or  not  believe,  St  Paul, 
"Who  says  there  is,  where'er  it  stands, 
Another  house  not  made  with  hands  ? 
Or,  may  we  gather  from  these  words, 
That  house  is  not  a  bouse  of  lords  ? 

Among  the  happier  little  pieces  of  his  sportive 
poetry,  there  were  some  animated  stanzas,  describing 
the  character  of  the  twelve  English  poets,  whose  por- 
traits, engraved  by  Vertue,  were  the  favourite  orna* 
ment  of  his  parlour-:  but  he  set  so  modest  and  humble 
a  valne  on  his  poetical  compositions,  that  they  were  sel- 
dom committed  to  paper,  and  are  therefore  very  im- 
perfectly preserved  in  the  memory  of  those  to  whom 
be  sometimes  recited  them.  His  taste  and  judgment 
in  poetry  appear  indeed  very  striking  in  many  part« 
lof  his  learned  and  elaborate  Connexion  of'  Coins*  His 
illustration  of  Nestor^s  cap,  in  particular,  may  be 
esteemed  as  one  of  the  happiest 'examples  of  that  light 
and  beauty  which  the  learning  and  spirit  of  an  elegant 
antiquarian  may  throw  on  a  cloudy  and  mistaken 
passage  of  an  ancient  poet,    la  strict  attentioo  to  all 
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the  duties  of  his  station,  in  the  meet  active  and  finWfca-    Clarke 
ried  charity,  he  miffht  be  regarded  as  a  model  to  the        | 
ministers  of  God.   Thongb  his  income  was  never  large, .  ^^"' 
it  was  his  custom  to  devote  a  shilling  in  every  guinea        ' 
that  he  received  to  the  service  of  the  poor.     As  a  ma- 
ster, as  a  husband,  and  a  father,  his  conduct  was  ami- 
able and  endearing }  and  to  close  this  imperfect  sketch 
of  him  with  his  most  striking  features,  he  was  a  man  of 
genuine  unaflfected  piety* 

CLARO-oBSCORO,  or  Clair-obscure,  in  paint- 
ing, the  art  of  distributing  to  advantage  the  lights  and 
shades  of  a  piece,  both  with  respect  to  the  easing  of  the 
eye  and  the  eflfect  of  the  whole  piece*  See  Faint- 
ing. 

CLARihObscurOy  or  ChwrihictirOf  is  also  nsed  to  signi- 
fy a  design  consisting  only  of  two  colours,  roost  naval ly 
black  and  white,  but  sometimes  black  and  yellow  j  or 
it  is  a  design  washed  only  with  one  colour,  the  shadows 
being  of  a  dusky  brown,  and  the  lights  heightened  up 
by  white. 

The  word  is  also  applied  to  prints  of  two  colours 
taken  off  at  twice  }  whereof  there  are  volomes  in  the 
cabinets  of  those  who  are  curious  in  prints* 

CLARUS,  or  Claros,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a 
town  of  Ionia,  famous  for  an  oracle  of  Apollo.  It  was 
built  by  Manto,  daughter  of  Tiresias,  who  fled  from 
Thebes  al^er  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Epigoni* 
She  was  so  afflicted  with  her  misfortunes,  that  a  lake 
was  formed  with  her  tears,  where  she  first  founded  the 
oracle.  Apollo  was  from  thence  surnamed  CUtrius* 
Also  an  island  of  the  iEgean  sea,  between  Tenedos  and 
Scios. 

CLARY.    See  Salvia,  Botany  Index* 

CLABY'Water^  is  composed  of  brandy,  sugar,  clary* 
flowers,  and  cinnamon,  with  a  little  ambergris  dissolved 
in  it.  It  helps  digestion,  and  is  cardiac.  This  water 
is  rendered  either  porgative  or  emetic,  by  adding  resin 
of  jalap  and  scammony,  or  crocus  metaUifrum*  Some 
make  clary-water  of  brandy,  juice  of  cherries,  straw- 
berries, and  gooseberries,  sugar,  cloves,  white  pepper^ 
and  coriander  seeds )  infused,  sugared,  and  strained* 

CLASMIUM,  an  old  term  in  Natural  History^  ap- 
plied to  some  fossils,  of  the  class  of  gypsums ;  the  cha- 
racters of  which  are,  that  they  are  of  a  soft  texture,' 
and  of  a  dull  opaque  look,  being  composed,  as  all  the 
other  gypsums,  of  irregularly  arranged  flat  particles. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  aA«r/Mf,  a 
fragrant  or  small  particle  \  from  the  flaky  small  parti- 
cles of  which  these  bodies  are  composed.  Of  this  ge» 
nus  there  is  only  one  known  species :  this  is  of  a  tole-^ 
rably  regular  and  even  structure  \  though  very  coarse 
and  harsh  to  the  touch.  It  is  of  a  very  lively  and 
beautiful  red  colour;  and  is  found  in  thick  round- 
ish masses,  which,  when  broken,  are  to  be  teen  com- 
posed of  irregular  arrangements  of  flat  particles  \  and 
emulate  a  striated  texture.  It  will  neither  give  fire 
with  steel  nor  ferment  with  acids  \  but  calcines  very 
freely  and  easily,  and  affords  a  very  valuable  plaster 
of  Paris,  as  do  all  the  purer  gypsums*  It  is  common 
in  Italy,  and  is  greatly  esteemed  there  \  it  is  also  found 
in  some  parts  of  England,  particularly  Derbyshii-e,  but 
there  it  is  not  much  regarded. 

CLASPERS,  or  Tendrils*    See  Cirrhos. 

CLASS,  an  appellation  given  to  the  most  general 
subdivisions  of  any  thing  }  thus,  am'mat  b  subdivided 
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Claii     into  the  classes  qoadrapeclsy  birilii  fishes,  &c.  which 
Q        ere  again  subdtWded  into  serlciies  or  orders  ^  and  these 
cuide,   i^^i  into  genera.    See  Botany. 

'  Class,  is  also  ased  in  schools,  in  a  synonymous  sense 

mth  firm f,  for  i^  number  of  boys  all  learning  the  same 
thing. 

CLASSIC,  or  Classical,  an  epithet  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  authors  read  in  the  classes  at  schools. 

This  term  seems  to  owe  its  origin  to  ToUios  Ser- 
vios,  who,  in  order  to  make  an  estimate  of  every  per- 
son's estate,  divided  the  Roman  people  into  six  bands, 
which  he  called  ekutes*  The  estate  of  the  first  class 
was  not  to  he  under  aooK  and  these  by  way  of  emi- 
nence were  called  chstict^  **  classics :''  bence  authors 
of  the  first  rank  came  to  be  called  chssica^  all  the  rest 
being  said  to  be  infra  classem :  thus  Aristotle  is  a  clas* 
«c  author  in  philosophy  j  Aquinas  in  school  divinity, 

CLASSICUM  was  the  alarm  for  battle,  given  by 
the  Roman  generals,  and  sounded  by  trumpets  and 
other  martial  music  throughout  the  army. 

CLATHRI,  In  antiquity,  bars  of  wood  or  iron,  used 
in  securing  doors  and  windows.  There  was  a  goddess 
called  Ciathra^  that  presided  over  the  clathri. 

CLAVARIA,  Club-top.    See  Botany  Index, 

CLAVARIUNf,  in  antiquity,  an  allowance  the  Ro- 
man soldiers  had  for  furnishing  nails  to  secure  their 
shoes  with.  They  raised  frequent  mutinies,  demanding 
largesses  of  the  emperors  under  this  pretence.      • 

CLAVATA  VESTIMENTA,  in  antiquity,  habits  a- 
domed  with  purple  clavi,  which  were  either  broad  or 
narrow.     See  Clavus. 

CLAUBERG,  John,  a  learned  professor  of  philo- 
sophy and  divinity  at  Diusburgh,  was  bom  at  Solingen 
in  1622.  He  travelled'  into  Holland,  France,  and 
England,  and  in  each  country  obtained  the  esteem  of 
(he  learned.    The  elector  of  Brandenborgh  gave  him 

Sblic  testimonies  of  his  esteem.  He  died  in  1665. 
is  works  were  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  2  vols  4to. 
The  most  celebrated  of*  these  Is  his  treatise,  entitled 
Lopca  vetus  et  nova^  &c. 

CLAUDE  LE  LoRRAXN,  or  Claude  Geles,  a  cele- 
brated landscape  painter,  and  a  striking  example  of  the 
efficacy  of  industry  to  supply,  or  at  least  to  call  forth 
genius.  Claude  was  bom  in  the  diocese* of  Tool  in  Lor- 
rain  In  i6oo;  and,  being  dull  and  heavy  at  school,  was 
pat  an  apprentice  to  a  pastry-cook  j  he  afterwards  ram- 
bled to  Rome  to  seek  a  livelihood ;  but,  being  very 
ill-bred,  and  unacquainted  with  the  language,  nobody 
cared  to  employ  him.  Chance  threw  him  at  last  in 
the  way  of  Augustin  Tassi,  a  painter,  wl)0  hired  him  to 
grind  hts  colours,  and  (o  do  all  the  household  drad- 
j^ery.  His  master  hoping  to  make  him  serviceable  to 
him  in  some  of  his  greatest  works,  taught  htm  by  de- 
^es  the  rules  of  perspective  and  the  elements  of  de- 
sign. Claude  at  first  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
those  principles  of  art ;  hut  being  encouraged,  and  not 
failing  in  application,  he  came  at  length  to  understand 
them.  Then  his  mind  began  to  expand,  and  he  coU 
tivated  the  art  with  wonderful  eagerness.  He  exerted 
his  utmost  Industry  to  explore  the  true  principles  of 
painting  by  an  incessant  examination  of  nature,  that 
genuine  source  of  excellence  }  for  which  purpose,  he 
made  his  studies  in  the  open  fields;  where  he  very 
frequently   oontiaoed  from  sunrise  till  the  dusk  of 
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the  evening^ compelled  him  te  withdraw  himself  from 
his  contemplations.  It  was  his  custom  to  sketch  what- 
ever lie  thought  beautiful  or  striking ;  and  every  cu- 
rious tinge  of  light,  on  all'  kinds  of  objects,  be  mark- 
ed in  his  sketches,  with  a  similar  colour  y  from  which 
he  perfected  his  landscapes  with  such  a  look  of  real 
nature,  and  gave  them  such  an  appearance  of  truth,  as 
proved  superior  to  any  artist  that  bad  ever  painted  in 
that  style. 

The  beauties  of  his  paintings  are  derived  from  na- 
ture herself,  which  he  examined  with  uncommon' as- 
siduity ;  and  Sandrart  relates,  that  Claude  used  to  exw 
plain  to  him,  as  they  walked  through  the  fields,  the 
causes  of  the  diflerent  appearances  of  the  same  prospect 
at  different  hours  of  the  dsy,  from  the  reflections  or 
refractions  of  light,  from  dews  or  vapours  in  the  even^ 
ing  or  morning,  with  all  the  precision  of  a  philosopher. 
He  worked  on  his  pictuies  with  great  care,  endeavour^- 
ing  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  by  touching  them  fre^ 
quently  over  again ;  and  if  any  performance  did  not  an- 
swer his  Ideas,  it  was  customary  with  him  to  alter, 
to  deface,  and  repaint  it  several  times  over  till  it 
corresponded  with  the  image  pictured  in  his  mind'. 
But  whatever  struck  his  imagination,  while  he  observed 
nature  abroad,  it  was  so  strongly  impressed  on  his  me^ 
mory,  that  on  his  return  to  bis  work,  he  never  failed 
to  make  the  happiest  use  of  it. 

His  skies  are  warm  and  full  of  lustre,  and  every  ob- 
ject is  properly  illumined.     His  distances  are  admira- 
ble, and  in  every  part  a  delightful  onion  and  harmony 
not  only  excite  our  applause  but  our  admiration.     His 
invention  is  pleasing,  his  colouring  delicate,  and  bis 
tints  have  such  an  agreeable  sweetness  and  variety, 
as  have  been  but  imperfectly  imitated  by  the  best  sub« 
sequent  artists,  but  warn  never  equalled.   He  frequent^ 
ly  gave  an  uncommon  tenderness  to  his  finished  trees 
by  glazing}  and  In  his  large  compositions  which  he 
painted  in  fresco,  he  was  so  exact  that  the  distinct  spe- 
cies of  every  tree  might  readily  be  distinguished.  As  to 
his  fignres,  wnen  he  painted  them  himself,  they  are  very 
indlTOrent ;  but  he  was  so  conscious  of  his  deficiency 
in  this  respect,  that  he  usually  engaged"  other  artists 
who  were  eminent  to  paint  them  for  him  j  of  which 
number  were  Courtois  and  Philtppo  Laura.    His  pic-> 
tures  are  now  very  rare,  especially  sueh  as  are  unda* 
maged  ;  and  those  are  at  this  time  so  valued,  that  no 
price,  however  great,  is  thought  te  bo  superior  to  their 
merit.     In  order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  t lie  same  sob^ 
ject,  and  also  to-  detect  such  copies  of  his  works  as 
might  be  injurious  to  bis  fame,  by  being  sold  for  ori- 
ginals, it  was  his  oastom  to  draw  (in  a  paper  book  pre- 
pared for  this  purpose)  the  designs  of  all  those  pictures 
which  were  transmitted  to  difierent  countries ;  and  on 
the  back  of  the  drawings,  he  wrote  the  name  of  the 
person   who   bad   been   the  purchaser.      That   book, 
which  he  titled  Libro  di  Verita^  is  now  in  the  posses* 
sion  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire. 

Clavoe,  /o/iii,  a  Protestant  divine,  bora  In  the 
province  of'Angenois  in  1619.  Mess,  de  Port  Royal 
using  their  utmost  endeavours  to  convert  M.  de  Tu-» 
renae  to  the  Catholic  faith,  presented  him  with  a  pieoe 
calculated  to  that  end,  which  bis  Ikdy  engaged  Mi^ 
Claude  to  answer  \  and  his  perfomsance  gave  rise  to- 
the  most  famous  controversy  that  was  ever  •carried  *  on 
in  France  betwcea-the  Roman  Catholics  nad  Prole* 
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Claude    Btants,  On  ibe  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Naatz,  be  re« 
II        tire4  to  Holland,  where  he  met  with  a  kind  reception, 
Claudianus.  j^„j^  wa«  honoured  with  a  coosiderahle  pension  by  tlie 
.  prince  of  Orange.     He  died  in  1687  ^  and  left  a  son, 
Isaac   Claude,  whom  he  lived  to  vee  minister  of  the 
Walloon  church  at  the  Hague,  and  who  published  se- 
veral excellent  works  of  bis  deceased  father^ 

CLAUDIA,  a  vestal  virgin  at  Rome,  who  being 
suspected  of  unchastity,  is  said  to  have  been  cleared 
.from  that  imputation  in  the  following  manner :  the 
image  of  Cybele  heing  brought  out  of  Phrygia  to 
Some  in  a  barge,  and  it  happening  to  stick  so  fast  in 
the  river  Tiber  that  it  could  not  be  moved,  she  tying 
Iter  girdle,  the  badge  of  chastity,  to  the  barge,  drew 
it  along  to  the  city,  which  a  thousand  men  were  unable 
to  do. 

Claudia  Aqua  (Frontinus),  water  conveyed  to  Rome 
by  a  canal  or  aqueduct  of  eleven  miles  in  length,  the 
contrivance  of  Appius  Claudius  the  Censor,  and  the 
first  structure  of  the  kind,  in  the  year  of  Rome  441* 
Called  also  Aqua  Appta, 

Claudia  Copia^  (Inscriptions),  a  name  of  Lugdunum, 
or  Lyons  in  France,  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor 
Claudius :  a  Roman  colony  called  Claudia^  from  its  be- 
nefactor the  emperor ;  and  Copia  from  its  plenty  of  all 
necessaries,  especially  corn.     See  Lugdunum. 

Claudia,  or  Clodta  Via  (Ovid,)  was  that  road 
which,  beginning  at  the  Pons  Milvius,  joined  the  Fla- 
roinia,  passing  through  Etruria  on  the  south  side  of  die 
Lacus  Sabatinus,  and  striking  oflP  from  the  Cassia,  and 
ieadinc;  to  Luca  ( Antonine)  :  large  remains  of  it  are 
to  be  seen  above  Bracciano  (Holstenius). 

.  Claudia  Lex^  de  Comitm^  was  enacted  by  M.  Ch 
Marcellus  in  the  year  of  Rome  7a2«  It  ordained,  that 
at  public  elections  of  magistrates  no  notice  should  b« 
taken  of  the  votes  of  such  as  were  absent.  Another, 
de  UsurOf  which  forbade  people  to  lend  money  to  mi* 
uors  on  condition  of  payment,  after  the  decease  of  their 
parents.  Another,  de  NegoU'atione^  by  Q«  Claudius  the 
tribune,  535.  It  forbade  any  senator  or  father  of  a 
senator  to  have  any  vessel  containing  above  300  am* 
phorse,  for  fear  of  their  engaging  themselves  in  com- 
mercial schemes.  The  same  laiv  also  forbade  the  same 
thing  to  the  scribes  and  the  attendants  of  the  questors, 
as  it  was  naturally  supposed .  that  people  who  had  any 
commercial  connexions  could  not  be  faithful  to  their 
tru^t,  nor  promote  the  interest  of  the  stale*  Another, 
576,  to  permit  the  allies  to  return  to  their  respective 
cities,  after  their  names  were  inroUed.  Li  v.  41.  c.  8. 
Another,  to  take  away  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome 
fjy^m  the  colonists  which  Cissar  had  carried  to  Novi- 
comum. 

CLAUDIANUS,  Claudius,  a  Latin  poet,  floa« 
risbed  in  the  4th  century,  under  the  emperor  Tbeo- 
dosius,  and  under  his  sons  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  It 
is  not  agreed  of  whait  country  be  was  a  tiative  ;  but 
he  came  to  Rome  in  the  year  of  Christ  395,  when  he 
was  about  20  years  t)ld)  and  there  insinuated  himself 
into  Stilicho^s  fsvour ;  who,  being  a  person  of  great 
abilities  both  ipx  civil .  and  military  affairs,  though  a 
Goth  by  birth,  was  so  considerable  a  person  under  Ho« 
Aorius,  that  he  may  be  said  for  many  years  to  have 
governed  the  western  empire.  Stilicho  afterwaitis  felt 
into  disgrace,  and  was  put  to  death  y  and  it  is  more 
than  piobable  that  the  poet  was  iayolved  in  the  mis* 


fortunes  of  his  patron,  and  severely  persecuted  in  his  Claudi^nui 
person  and  fortunes  by  Hadrian^  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  I 
who  was  captain  of  the  guards  to  Honorius,  and  sue-  Clauviot. 
ceeded  Stilicho.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  think 
that  he  rose  afterwards  to  great  favour,  and  obtained 
several  honours  both  civil  and  military.  The  princess 
Serena  bad  a  great  esteem  for  Claudian,  and  recom* 
mendfd  and  married  him  to  a  lady  of  great  quality 
and  fortune  in  Libya.  There  are  a  few  little  poems 
on  sacred  subjects,  which  through  mistake  have  been 
ascribed  by  some  critics  to  Claudian  \  and  so  have  made 
him  be  thought  a  Christian.  But  St  Austin,  who  was 
cotemporary  with  him,  expressly,  says  that  he  was  a 
Heathen.  The  time  of  Claud ian's  death  is  uncertain., 
nor  do  we  know  any  farther  particulars  of  his  life  than 
what  are  to  be  collected  from  his  works^  and  which  we 
have  already  related  above.  He  is  thought  to  have 
more  of  Virgil  in  bis  style  than  all  the  other  imitators 
of  bini. 

Claudius  L  Roman  emperor,  A.  D.  41*  The  be- 
ginning; of  his  reign  was  very  promising  \  but  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  little  better  than  an  idiot  filled 
the  throne,  who  might  easily  be  made  a  tyrant ;  ac- 
cordingly be  became  a  very  cruel  one,  through  the 
influence  of  his  empress,  the  infamous  Messallna:  after 
her  death,  he  married  his  niece  Agrippina,  who  caused 
him  to  be  poisoned  to  make  room  for  Nero,  A.  D.  54. 
See  (^History  of)  Rome. 

CLAUDIUS  II.  Aureiius^  surname^  Goikicus^  signa* 
lized  himself  by  his  courage  and  prudence  under  the 
reigns  of  Valerian  and  Julian  \  and  on  the  death  of  the 
latter  was  declared  emperor  in  268.  He  pat  to  death 
Aureolus,  the  murderer  of  Gallienus ;  defeated  the 
Germans*,  and  in  269  marched  against  the  Gotlis, 
who  ravaged  the  empire  with  an  army  of  300,000  men, 
which  he  at  first  harassed,  and  next  year  entirely  de* 
feated  \  but  a  contagious  disease,  which  had  spread 
through  that  vast  army,  was  caught  by  the  Romans 
and  the  emperor  himself  died  of  it  a  short  time  after, 
aged  56.  Poliio  says,  that  this  prince  had  the  mode- 
ration of  Augustus,  the  virtue  of  Trajan^  and  the  piety 
of  Antoninus. 

CLAVFS  iNSULiE,  a  term  used  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
where  all  weighty  and  ambiguous  causes  are  referred 
to  a  jury  of  twelve,  who  are  called  claves  tMula^  the 
keys  of  the  island. 

CLAVICHORD,  and  Clavicitherium,  two  mu- 
sical instruments  used  in  the  16th  century.  They  were 
of  the  nature  of  the  spinet,  but  of  an  oblong  figure. 
The  first  is  still  used  by  the  nuns  in  convents  \  and 
that  the  practitioners  may  not  disturb  tlie  sisters  in  the 
dormitory,  the  strings  are  muffled  with  small  bits  of 
fine  woollen  cloth. 

CLAVICLE.    See  Anatomy  Index. 

CLAVICYMBALUM,  in  antiquity,  a  musical 
instrument  of  30  strings.  Modern  writers  apply  the 
name  to  our  harpischords. 

CLAVI  VESTIUM,  were  flowers  or  studs  of  purple, 
interwoven  with  or  sewed  upon  the  garments  of  knights 
or  senators  ^  only,  for  distinction,  the  former  used  them 
D^rrow,  the  latter  broad. 

CLAVIS  properly  signifies  a  K£Y  ^  and  is  some- 
times used  in  English  to  denote  an  explanation  of  some 
obscure  passages  of  any  book  in  writing. 

CLAVIUS,    Christopmer,    a    German    Jesuit, 

born 
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Cbttu  born  ftt  Baoibergv  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
I  matheniatics,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  perBoos  employ* 
CUy-Jfcndi.  ^  |o  rectiiy  the  kalendar ;  the  defence  of  which  ne 
also  undertook  aninst  those  who  censured  it,  especially 
Scaliger.  He  died  at  Rome  in  i6i2f  aged  75.  His 
works  have  been  printed  in  five  volumes  folio  ;  the 
principal  of  which  is  his  Commentary  on  £aclid*s  Ele- 
ments. 

CLAUSE,  in  Grammar ^  denotes  a  member  of  a 
period  or  sentence. 

Clause  signifies  also  an  article  or  particular  stipu- 
lation in  a  contract,  a  charge  or  condition  in  a  testa- 
ment, &c« 

CLAUSENBURG,  a  large  city  of  Transilvania, 
situated  on  the  river  Samos,  in  £.  Long.  23.  20. 
N.  Lat.  46.  53. 

CLAVUS,  in  antiquity,  an  ornament  upon  the 
robes  of  the  Roman  senators  and  knights,  which  was 
more  or  less  broad,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  per- 
son >  hence  the  distinction  of  tunica  angusti-clavia  and 
lati-clavia* 

Cjlavus,  in  Medudne  and  Surgery ^  is  used  in  seve- 
ral significations :  x.  Clavos  hystejrious,  is  a  shooting 
pain  in  the  bead,  between  the  pericranium  and  cra- 
nium, which  affects  such  as  have  the  green  sickness. 
2«  Clavns  octtlorum,  according  to  Celsus,  is  a  callous 
tubercle  on  the  white  of  the  eye,  taking  its  denomina- 
tion from  its  figure.  3.  Clavus  imports  indurated  tu- 
bercles of  the  uterus*  4.  It  also  imports  a  chirutgical 
instrnmfnt  of  gold,  mentioned  by  Amatus  Lusitanue, 
designed  to  be  introduced  into  an  ex  ulcerated  palate, 
lor  the  better  articulation  of  the  voice.  And,  5.  It 
signifies  a  callus,  or  com  on  the  foot. 

CLdrirs  AnnaU$f  in  antiquity.  So  rude  and  igno- 
rant were  the  Romans  towards  the  rise  of  their  state, 
that  the  driving  or  fixing  a  nail  was  the  only  method 
they  bad  of  keeping  a  register  of  time  j  for  which 
reason  it  was  called  clavus  annaiis.  There  was  an 
ancient  law,  ordaining  the  chief  prsctor  to  fix  a  nail 
ertrj  year  on  the  Ides  of  September  j  it  was  driven 
into  the  right  side  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Opt.  Max. 
towards  Minerva's  temple.  This  custom  of  keeping 
an  account  of  time  by  means  of  fixing  nails  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Romans ;  for  the  Etrurians  used  like- 
wise to  drive  nails  into  the  temple  of  their  goddess 
Nortia  with  the  same  view. 

CLAW,  among  xoologists,  denotes  the  sharp  point- 
ed nails  with  which  the  feet  of  certain  quadrupeds  and 
birds  are  furnished. 

CLAY,  in  Naiurai  Hittortf^  is  applied  to  earths,  the 
characters  of  which  are  these  :  They  are  firmly  cohe- 
j^ot,  weighty,  and  compact ',  stifi^  viscid,  and  ductile  to 
a  great  degree,  whilst  moist  j  smooth  to  the  touch  ^  not 
easily  breaking  between  the  fingers,  nor  readily  diffu- 
sible in  water  ^  and,  when  mixed,  not  readily  subsiding 
firom  it.     See  Ch£MISTRT  and  Mikeralogy  lades* 

Clat,  a  town  of  Norfolk  in  England,  seated  on  an 
arm  of  the  sea  between  two  rivers,  in  E.  Long.  o.  30. 
N.  Lat.  47.  28. 

CLAY-Hamist  those  abounding  with  clay,  whether 
black,  blue,  yellow,  white,  &c.  of  which  the  bTack  and 
the  yellow  are  the  best  for  corn. 

All  clay  soils  are  apt  to  chill  the  plants  growing  on 
tkem  in  moist  beasoof,  as  they  retain  too  much  water : 
IB  dry  seasons,  on  the  contrary,  they  turn  hard  and 
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soils  is  goose-grass,  large  daisies,  thistles,  docks,  pop- 
pies, Ac.  Some  bear  clover,  and  rye-grass  j  and,  ^^"^f^*"*" 
if  well  manured,  produce  the  best  grain :  they  hold  "' 
manure  the  best  of  all  lands  j  and  the  most  proper  for 
them  are  horse-dung,  pigeons-dung,  some  kinds  of 
marie,  folding  of  sheep,  malt^dost,  ashes,  chalk,  lime, 
soot,  &c. 

CLAYTON,  D&  Robert,  a  prelate  of  great 
learning,  of  distinguished  worth  and  probity,  and  a  re- 
spectable member  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Socie- 
ties at  London,  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Kil- 
lala,  Jan.  23. 1729  j  translated  to  the  see  of  Cork,  Deci 
ip.  1735  >  to  that  of  Clogher,  Aug.  26.  1745;  and 
died  much  lamented,  Feb.  25.  1758.  His  publications 
are,  i.  A  Letter  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
N^  461.  p.  813.  giving  an  account  of  a  Frenchman  70 
years  old  (at  Inishanan,  in  his  diocese  of  Cork),  whtf 
said  he  gave  sock  to  a  child.— 2.  The  Chronology 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  vindicated,  &c.  1751,  4to.-— 
3.  An  impartial  Inquiry  into  the  time  of  the  Co- 
ming of  the  Messiah,  1751,  8vo.-— 4.  An  Essay  on 
Spirit,  1 751,  8vo.p— >5.  A  Viodication  of  the  Histories 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  answer  to  the  Ob- 
jections of  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroke ;  in  Two  Letters 
to  a  young  Nobleman,  1752,  8vo,  reprinted  in  1753. 
-«6.  A  Defence  of  the  Essay  on  Spirit,  with  Re- 
marks on  the  several  pretended  Answers }  and  which 
may  serve  as  an  antidote  against  all  that  shall  ever  ap- 
pear against  it,  1753,  8vo.— 7.  A  Journal  from  Grand 
Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  back  again,  translated 
from  a  manuscript,  written  by  the  Prefetto  of  £• 
gypt,  in  Company  with  some  Missionaries  de  propa* 
gandejide  at  Grand  Cairo :  to  which  are  added,  Re« 
marks  on  the  Origin  of  Hieroglyphics,  and  the  My- 
thology of  the  ancient  Heathens,  1753,  8vo,  two 
editions,  4 to  and  8vo.  It  was  soon  after  this  publica- 
tion that  bis  Lordship  became  (in  March  1 754)  a  fel- 
low of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians.^8.  Some  Thoughts 
on  Self-love,  Innate  Ideas,  Free-will,  Taste,  Senti- 
ments, Liberty,  and  Necessity,  &c.  occasioned  by 
reading  Mr  Hume^s  Works,  and  the  short  Treatise 
written  in  French  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  on  Compassion, 
1 754f  8vo.— ^.  A  Vindication  of  the  Histories  of  the 


Old  and  New  Testament,  Fart  11.  Adorned  with  se- 
veral Explanatory  Cuts,  1754,  8vo.-— 10.  Letters  be- 
tween the  Bishop  of  Clogher  and  Mr  William  Penn, 
concerning  Baptism,  '755,  Svo^ii.  A  speech  made 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  Ireland,  .on  Monday,  Fe- 
bruary 2.  1756,  for  omitting  the  Nicene  and  Atha- 
nasian  Creeds  out  of  the  Liturgy,  &c.  1756,  8vo.>-^ 
12.  A  Vindication,  Part  III.  1758,  8vo.  The  three 
parts  of  the  Essay  on  Spirit  were  reprinted  by  Mr 
Bowyer,  in  one  vol.  8vo,  1759  ;  with  some  additional 
notes,  and  an  index  of  texts  of  Scripture  illustrated  or 
explained. 
CLAYTONIA.  See  Botant  Index, 
CLAZOMENi^,  -ARUM,  (Herodotus,  Strabo,  Vel- 
leius,  Plinv)  y  CUnsomena^  -^,  (Mela)  }  one  of  the 
twelve  ancient  cities  of  Ionia.  The  country  of  An- 
axagoras  j  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colophon. 
The  city  was  small,  its  port  on  the  N.  N.  W.  side 
of  the  island.  Dr  Chandler  informs  us,  that  traces  of 
the  walls  are  found  by  the  sea  ^  and  in  a  hill  are  vesti- 
ges of  m  theatre.    Three  or  fear  trees  grow  on  it ;  and 
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Clizom«-  by  one  is  a  cave  bewn  id  tbe  rock,  and  affording  water. 
A  vaalted  room  witfi  a  cbimney  at  one  end,  and  a  bo» 
vel  or  two  made  with  stones  piled,  are  all  tbe  present 
structores  ^  and  these  are  cbiefly  freqoented  by  fisher* 
men  and  by  persons  employed  to  watch  and  to  drive 
away  birds  when .  the  grain  lipens.  Referring  to  this 
confined  situation  of  Clazoraense,  a  famous  sophist, 
when  importuned  to  adorn  his  native  city  by  residing 
in  it  rather  than  at  Smyrna,  replied.  The  nightingale 
refuses  to  sing  in  a  cage, 

CLEANTHES,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  disciple  of 
Zeno,  flourished  240  years  before  Christ.  He  main- 
tained himself  in  the  day  by  working  in  the  night : 
being  questioned  by  tlw  magistrates  how  he  subsisted, 
he  brought  a  woman  for  whom  he  kneaded  bread, 
and  a  gardener  for  whom  he  drew  water ;  and  refused 
a  present  from  them.  He  composed  several  works, 
of  which  there  are  now  only  a  few  fragments  remain* 

CLEAR,  as  a  naval  term,  is  varionsly  applied  to 
the  weather,  the  sea-coasts,  cordage,  navigation,  &c. 
The  weather  is  said  to  be  clear  when  it  is  fair  and 
open,  as  opposed  to  clondy  or  foggy.  The  sea  coast  is 
called  clear  when  the  navigation  is  not  interrupted,  or 
rendered  dangerous  by  rocks,  sands,  or  breakers,  &c. 
It  is  expressed  of  cordage,  cables,  &c.  when  they  are 
unembarrassed  or  disentangled,  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
immediate  service.  It  is  usually  opposed  to  foui  m  all 
these  senses. 

CLEARCHUS,  a  tyrant  of  Heraclea  in  Pontns, 
who  was  killed  by  Chion  and  Leonidas,  Plato^s  pu- 
pils, during  the  celebration  of  the  festivals  of  Bacchus. 
He  had  enjoyed  tbe  sovereign  power  during  12  years. 
A  Lacedaemonian  sent  to  quiet  the  Byzantines.  He 
was  recalled,  but  refused  to  obey,  and  fled  to  Cyrus 
the  younger,  who  made  him  captain  of  13,000  Greek 
soldiers.  He  obtained  a  victory  over  Artaxentes,  who 
was  so  enraged  at  the  defeat,  that  when  Clearchos  fell 
into  his  hands  by  tbe  treachery  of  Tissaphemes,  he  put 
him  immediately  to  death. 

CLEATS,  in  naval  affair^,  pieces  of  wood  having 
one  or  two  projecting  ends  whereby  to  fasten  the 
ropes :  some  of  them  are  fastened  to  ttie  shrouds  below 
for  this  purpose,  and  others  nailed  to  different  places 
of  the  ship^s  deck  or  sides. 

CLECHR,  in  Heraldry^  a  kind  of  cross,  charged 
with  another  cross  of  the  same  figure,  but  of  the  colour 
of  the  field. 

CLEDGE,  among  miners,  denotes  the  upper  stra- 
tum of  fullers  earth. 

CLEDONISM,  Cledonismus,  a  kind  of  divina- 
tion, in  use  among  tlie  ancients.  The  word  is  formed 
fi-om  KAif}«9,  which  signifies  two  things,  rumor ^  **  a 
report,*'  and  avis^  **  a  bird/'  In  the  first  sen^e,  cle- 
donisni  should  denote  a  kind  of  divination  drawn  from 
words  occasionally  uttered.  Cicero  observes,  that  tbe 
Pythagoreans  made  observation  not  only  of  tbe  words 
of  the  gods,  hot  of  those  of  men  ;  and  accordingly  be- 
lieved the  pronouncing  of  certain  words,  e.  g.  incen^ 
diuntf  at  a  meal,  very  unhappy.  Thus,  instead  of  pri* 
son,  they  used  the  word  domiciiium  ;  and  to  avoid  errn* 
nyff  furies,  said  eumenides.  In  the  second  sense,  ciedo* 
nism  should  seem  a  divination  drawn  from  birds  5  the 
same  with  omrthoniantia. 
'  CLEEVER8.    Sec  Clivers. 
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CLEF,  or  Cliff,  io  Musie^  derived  from  the  La*  cut 
tin  word  davie^  **  a  ke^  ;"  because  by  it  is  expressed 
the  fundamental  sound  in  the  diatonic  scale,  which  re* 
quires  a  determined  succession  of  tones  or  semitonei, 
whether  major  or  minor,  peculiar  to  tbe  note  from 
whence  we  set  out,  and  resulting  from  its  pesitien  in 
the  scale.  Hence,  as  it  opens  a  way  to  this  siiceei- 
sion,  and  discovers  it,  tbe  technical  term  key  itf  wed 
with  great  propriety.  But  clefs  rather  point  out 
the  position  of  different  musical  parts  in  the  geoeml 
system,  and  the  t«iatioDS  which  they  bear  one  to  an- 
other* 

A  clef,  says  Rousseau,  is  a  character  in  mnaic  placed 
at  the  banning  of  a  stave,  to  determine  the  dcfptve  ef 
elevation  occupied  by  that  stave  in  the  general  claviarj 
or  system,  and  to  point  out  the  names  of  all  the  notn 
which  it  contains  in  the  line  of  that  clef. 

Anciently  the  letters  by  which  tbe  notes  of  the  ga« 
mnt  were  signified  were  called  clrfs*  Tbos  the  letter 
A  was  the  clef  of  tbe  note  io,  C  the  clef  of  «e,  £  the 
clef  «f-ms^  &c.  In  proportion  as  the  system  was  ex- 
tended, the  embarrassment  and  superioity  of  this  mul- 
titude of  defs  were  felt. 

Gui  d'Arezzo,  who  had  invented  them,  marked  a 
letter  or  clef  at  the  beginning  of  each  line  in  the  stave  | 
for  as  yet  he  had  placed  no  notes  in  the  spaces,  •  la 
process  of  time  they  marked  no  aaore  than  one  of  the 
seven  clefs  at  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  lines  only  ^ 
and  this  was  sufficient  to  fix  the  position  of  all  Uw 
rest,  according  to  their  natural  order :  at  last,  of  tbeia 
seven  lines  or  clefs  they  selected  four,  which  were  calW 
ed  cloves  signat^e^  or  discriminating  clefs^  because  they 
satisfied  themselves  with  nmrkiag  one  of  them  upon 
one  of  the  lines,  from  which  the  powers  of  all  the  other* 
might  be  recognized.  Presently  afterwards  they  even 
retrenched  one  of  these  fi)ur,  viz*  the  'gamma,  of 
which  they  made  use  to  mark  the  sot  below,  that  is  to 
say,  the  bypoproolambanome  added  to  the  system  of 
tbe  Greeks. 

In  reality  Kircher  asserts,  that  if  we  understood  the 
characters  in  which  ancient  music  was  written,  and 
examined  minutely  the  forms  of  our  clefs,  we  should 
find  that  each  of  them  represents  the  letter  a  little  loi- 
tered in  its  form,  by  which  the  note  was  oriMally 
named.  Thus  the  clef  of  sol  was  originally  a  G,  the 
clef  of  ut  a  C,  and  the  clef  of^  an  F. 

We  have  then  three  clefs,  one  a  fifth  above  Ihepiaic 
other:   the  clef  of  F,  or  ^,  which   is  the  lowest ; CXLIV. 
the  clef  of  ut^  or  C,  which  is  the  fifth  above  the  f^^r-^^ 
mer ;  and  the  clef  of  sol^  or  G,  which  is  a  fifth  above      *    * 
that  of  ftt»    These  clefs,  both  as  marked  by  foreignera 
and  in  Britain,  may  be  seen  in  art.  1 70  of  Music  >  up- 
on which  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  by  a  remain 
of  ancient  practice,  the  clef  is  always  placed  upon  a 
line,  and  never  in  a  space.     It  deserves  notice,  thai 
the  clef  of^  is  marked  in  three  different  manners :  one 
in  music  which  is  printed  \  another  in  music  which  is 
written  or  engraved  \  and  a  third  in  the  full  harmony 
of  the  chorus. 

By  adding  four  Kncs  above  tbe  clef  of  as/,  and  three 
lines  beneath  the  clef  of  ^a,  which  gives  both  above 
and  below  the  greatest  extent  of  permanent  or  esta- 
blished lifies,  it  appears,  that  the  whole  scale  of  notea 
which  can  be  placed  upon  the  gradations  relative  to 
these  clefs  amounts  to  24  \  that  is  to  say,  three  octaves 

and 
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cut  Mi  a  fourth  from  the  F,  or/a^  which  it  fonnd  beneath 
^  s  *  Uhe  first  line^  to  the  si\  or  B,  which  is  foond  above  the 
Jasty  and  al]  this  together  forms  what  we  call  the  gen^ 
ftd  ciaviary;  from  whence  we  may  judge,  that  this 
compass  lias,  for  a  long  time,  constitnted  the  extent  of 
the  system.  But  as  at  present  it  is  continoally  acquir- 
ing new  degrees,  as  well  above  as  below,  the  degrees 


perceived  by  the  figure,  what  clef  it  is  necessary  to 
choose,  for  raising  or  depressing  any  part,  under  what- 
ever clef  it  may  be  actually  placed. 

It  will  likewise  appear,  that  in  order  to  adjust  one 
clef  to  another,  both  roost  be  compared  by  the  gene- 
ral daviary,  by  means  of  which  we  mi^  determine 
what  every  note  under  one  of  tlie  clefs  is  with  ie« 


are  marked  by  larger  lines,  which  are  added  above  or  '  spect  to  the  other*    It  is  by  this  exercise  repeated 


below  as  occasion  requires. 

Instead  of  joining  all  the  lines,  as  has  been  done  by 
Beusseau  in  his  Dictionary,  (plate  A,  fig.  5.)  to  mark 
the  relation  which  one  clef  bears  to  another,  they  se- 
parate them  five  by  five ;  because  it  is  pretty  nearly 
within  the  degrees  to  which  the  compass  of  ordinary 
voices  extends.  This  collection  of  five  lines  is  called  m 
Have  ;  and  in  these  they  place  a  clef,  to  determine  the 
names  of  the  notes,  the  positions  of  semitones,  and  te 
riiow  what  station  the  stave  occupies  in  the  claviaiy  or 
general  scale. 

In  whatever  manner  we  take  five  successive  lines  in 
the  clavisry,  we  shall  find  one  clef  comprehended }  nay, 
eometlroes  two,  in  which  case  one  may  be  retrenched  as 
useless.  Custom  has  even  prescribed  which  of  the  two 
should  be  retrenched,  and  which  retained  \  it  is  this 
likewise  which  has  determined  the  number  of  positions 
assigned  to  each  clef. 

If  I  form  a  stave  of  the  first  five  lines  in  the  davia* 
vy,  beginning  from  below,  I  find  the  clef  of  ^  in  the 
foartb  line.  This  then  is  one  position  of  the  clef,  and 
this  position  evidently  folates  to  tlie  lowest  note  ;  thns 
likewise  it  is  that  oF  the  ba^e  clef. 


that  we  acquire  the  habit  of  reading  with  ease  all  the 
parts. 

From  this  manoeuvre  it  follows,  that  we  may  place 
whatever  note  we  please  of  the  gamut  upon  any  line 
or  space  whatever  of  the  slave,  since  we  have  the 
choice  of  eight  diflferent  positions,  which  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  notes  in  the  octave.  Thns  you  may  mark 
a  whole  tone  upon  the  same  line,  by  changing  the  clef 
at  each  gradation.  The  7th  fig.  of  the  aame  plate  in. 
Bousseau^s  Musical  Dictionary,  to  which  we  formerly 
referred,  shows  by  the  series  of  clefs  the  order  of  the 
notes,  rr,  Jh^  ia^  trf,  mt^  so/,  «,  nr,  rising  by  thirds, 
although  all  placed  upon  the  same  line.  The  fig.  fol- 
lowing represents  upon  the  order  of  the  same  clefii 
the  note  «/,  which  appears  to  descend  by  thirds  upon 
all  the  lines  of  the  stave ;  and  further,  which  yet,  by 
means  of  changing  the  def,  still  preserves  its  unison. 
It  is  upon  such  examples  as  this,  that  schdars  ought 
to  exercise  themselves,  in  order  to  understand  at  the 
first  glance  the  powers  of  all  the  cleCs  and  their  aimol- 
taneoos  eflfect. 

There  are  two  of  their  positions,  viz.  the  clef  of 
id  upon  Ibe  first  line,  and  that  of  ^a  upon  the  third. 


If  I  wish  to  gain  a  third  in  ascent,  I  must  add  a  line     which  seem  daily  to  fall  more  and  more  into  desuetude. 


above;  I  most  then  obliterate  one  below,  otherwise 
the  stave  will  contain  more  than  five  lines.  The  clef 
of  ^  then  is  found  transferred  from  the  fourth  to  the 
third,  and  the  clef  of  vt  is  likewise  found  upon  the 
fifth  \  but  as  two  clefs  are  useless,  they  retrench  here 
that  of  uL  It  is  evident,  that  the  stave  of  this  clef  is 
a  third  higher  than  the  former. 

By  throwing  away  still  one  line  below  to  gain  ano- 
ther above,  we  have  a  third  kind  of  a  stave,  where  the 
def  of  yb  will  be  found  upon  the  second  line,  and  that 
of  ui  open  the  fourth.  Here  we  leave  out  the  clef  of 
JOf  and  retain  that  of  uU  We  have  now  gained  ano- 
ther third  above,  and  lost  it  below. 

By  continuing  these  alterations  from  line  to  line, 
we  pass  successively  through  four  different  positions 
of  the  clef  of  ut.  Having  arrived  at  that  of  m^  we 
find  it  placed  upon  the  second  line,  and  then  upon 
the  first.  This  position  includes  the  five  highest  lines, 
and  ffives  the  sharpest  diapason  which  the  clefs  can 
signify. 

The  reader  may  see  in  Rousseau's  Musical  Diction* 
ary,  Plate  A,  fig.  5.  this  succession  of  clefs  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest;  which  in  all  constitutes  eight 
staves,  clefs,  or  different  positions  of  clefs. 

Whatever  might  be  the  character  and  genius  of  any 
voice  or  iiistmment,  if  its  extent  above  or  below  does 
not  surpass  tint  of  the  general  daviary,  in  this  number 
may  be  found  a  station  and  a  cUf  suitable  to  it ;  and 
there  are,  in  reality,  clefs  determined  for  all  the  parts 
in  music  If  the  extent  of  a  part  is  very  considerable, 
so  that  the  nomber  of  lines  necessnry  to  be  added  above 
or  below  nay  become  tnoonvenient,  the  clef  is  then 
changed  m  tbe  course  of  the  moeic.    It  may  be  plainly 


The  first  of  these  may  seem  less  necessary,  because 
it  produces  nothing  but  a  position  entirely  similar  to 
that  of  ^  upon  the  fourth  line«  from  wbici,  however, 
it  differs  by  two  octaves.  As  to  the  clef  of  ^,  it  is 
plain,  that  in  removing  it  entirely  from  the  third  line, 
we  shall  no  longer  have  any  equivalent  position,  and 
that  the  composition  of  the  daviary,  which  is  at 
present  conqilete,  will  by  these  meaaa  become  defeo- 
tive. 

Thus  much  for  Rousseau's  account  of  clefs.  He  pro* 
eeeds  to  explain  their  transposition  }  but  as  this  would 
render  the  present  article  too  long  and  intricate,  we 
refer  the  curious  to  his  Musicai  Dictionary^  vol.  i« 
page  162.  See  also  Makom^s  Disaertaiwn  ois  Munc* 
CLEFT,  in  a  general  sense,  is  a  space  made  by  the 
separation  of  parts.  Green  timber  is  very  apt  to  split 
and  cleave  in  several  places,  after  it  is  wrought  into 
form ;  and  these  cracks  in  it  are  very  disagreeable  to 
the  sight.  The  common  method  of  the  country  carpen- 
ters is  to  fill  lip  these  cracks  with  a  mixture  of  grease 
and  saw  dost  }  but  the  neatest  way  of  all  is,  the  soak- 
ing both  sides  well  with  the  fat  of  beef  broth,  and  then 
dipping  pieces  of  spunge  into  the  same  broth,  and  fill- 
ing up  all  the  cracks  with  them  :  they  swell  out  so  as 
to  fill  the  whole  crack }  and  accommoidate  themsdvea 
so  well  to  it,  that  the  deficiency  ^s  hardly  seen. 

Clefts,  or  Cracks^  in  Farriery^  appear  on  the  bought 
of  the  pasterns,  and  are  caused  by  a  sharp  and  malig- 
nant humour.     See  Farriert  Index. 

CLEMA,  in  antiquity,  a  twig  of  the  vine»  which 
serves  as  a  badge  of  the  centurion's  office. 

CLEMATIS,  ViRGiNs'-BowER.  See  Botakt  i«* 

Aai  CLEMENCY, 
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CUmency.  CLEMENCY,  denotes  rooob  the  tame  with  mercy, 
*  *  -  and  implict  a  remission  of  severity  towards  offenders. 
The  term  is  most  generally  used  in  speaking  of  the 
forgiveness  exercised  by  princes  or  persons  of  high 
authority.  It  is  the  result,  indeed,  of  a  disposition 
which  ought  to  be  cultivated  by  all  ranks,  though 
its  effects  cannot  be  equally  conspicuous  or  extensive. 
In  praise  of  clemency  joined  with  power,  it  is  observed, 
that  it  is  not  only  the  privilege,  •the  honour,  and  the 
duty  of  a  prince,  but  it  is  also  his  security,  and  better 
than  all  his  garrisons,  forts,  and  guards,  to  preserve 
himself  and  his  dominions  in  safely :  That  that  prince 
is  truly  royal,  who  masters  himself;  looks  upon  all  in* 
juries  as  below  him ;  and  governs  by  equity  and  rra* 
son,  not  by  passion  or  caprice*  In  illustration  of  this 
subject,  the  following  examples  are  selected  out  of  many 
recorded  in  history. 
^ii^Mi^c.p.  '•  ^^^  patricians  having  conspired  against  Titus 
the  Roman  emperor,  were  discovered,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  death  by  the  senate;  but  the  good-na« 
tured  prince  sent  for  them,  and  in  private  admonished 
them,  that  in  vain  they  aspired  to  the  empire,  which 
was  given  by  destiny ;  exhorting  them  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  rank  in  which  by  Providence  they  had  been 
placed,  and  offering  them  any  thing  else  which  was  in 
his  power  to  grant.  At  the  same  time  he  dispatched 
ft  messenger  to  the  mother  of  one  of  them,  who  was 
then  at  a  great  distance,  and  under  deep  concern  about 
the  fate  of  her  son,  to  assure,  her,  that  her  son  was  not 
only  alive,  but  forgiven. 

2.  Licinius  having  raised  a  numerous  army,  Zost« 
mns  says  130,000  men,  endeavoured  to  wrest  the  go« 
▼emment  out  of  the  bands  of  his  brother-in-law  Con- 
stantino the  emperor.  But  his  army  being  defeated, 
Licinius  fled  with  what  forces  he  could  rally  to  Nico- 
media,  whither  Constantino  pnrsned  him,  and  imme- 
diately invested  the  place ;  but  on  the  second  day  of 
the  siege,  the  emperorV  sister  intreating  biro,  with  a 
flood  of  tears,  by  the  tenderness  he  bad  ever  shown 
for  her,  to  forgive  her  husband,  and  grant  bim  at  least 
his  life,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  comply  with  her  re- 
quest ;  and  the  next  day,  Licinins,  finding  no  means 
of  making  his  escape,  presented  himself  before  the 
oonqueror,  and  throwing  himself  at  his  feet,  yielded 
to  him  the  purple  and  the  other  ensigns  of  sovereignty. 
Constantino  received  him  in  a  very  friendly  manner, 
entertained  him  at  his  table,  and  afterwards  sent  him 
to  Thessalonica,  assuring  him,  that  he  should  live  un» 
molested  so  long  as  he  raised  no  new  disturbances. 

5.  The  council  of  thirty,  established  at  Athens  by 
Lysander,  committed  the  most  execrable  cruelties.. 
Upon  pretence  of  restraining  the  multitude  within 
their  duty,  and  to  prevent  seditions,  they  had  caused 
guards  to  be  assigned  tbem,  had  armed  3000  of  the 
citizens  for  that  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  dis* 
armed  all  the  rest.  The  whole  eity  was  in  the  utmost 
terror  and  dismay.  Whoever  opposed  their  injustice 
and  violence  fell  a  victim  to  their  resentment.  Riches 
were  a  crime  that  never  failed  of  drawing  a  sentence 
upon  their  owners,  always  followed  with  death  and  the 
confiscation  of  estates;  which  the  thirty  tyrants  di* 
vided  amongst  themselves.  They  pot  more  people  to 
d^ath  (says  Xenophon)  in  eight  months  of  a  peace, 
tb^a  their  enemies  had  done  in.  a  war  of  thirty  years. 
AU  the  cUiiens  of  any  consideration  in  Athens^  and 


who  retained  a  love  of  liberty,  quitted  a  place  reduced  Clemency, 
to  so  hard  and  shameful  a  slavery,  and  sought  elsewhere 
an  asylum  and  retreat  where  they  might  live  in  safety. 
At  the  head  of  these  was  Tbrasybulus,  a  person  of  ex- 
traordinary merit,  who  beheld  with  the  most  lively  aC- 
fliction  the  miseries  of  his  country.       ^ 

The  Lacedaemonians  bad  the  inhumanity  to  endea- 
vour to  deprive  those  unhappy  fugitives  of  this  last  re« 
source.  They  published  an  edict  to  prohibit  the  cities 
of  Greece  from  giving  them  refnge,  decreed  that  they 
should  be  delivered  up  to  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  con- 
demned all  such  as  should  contravene  the  execution  of 
this  edict  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents.  Only  two  ci- 
ties rejected  with  disdain  so  unjust  an  ordinance,  Me- 
gara  and  Thebes ;  the  latter  of  which  made  a  decree 
to  punish  all  persons  whatsoever  that  should  see  an  A- 
thenian  attacked  by  his  enemies  without  doing  his  ut- 
most to  assist  him.  Lysias,  an  orator  of  Syracuse  who 
had  been  banished  by  the  thirty,  raised  500  soldiers  at 
his  own  ex  pence,  and  sent  them  to  the  aid  of  the  com- 
mon Gonntry  of  Eloquence.  Thrasybolns  lost  no 
time.  After  having  taken  Phyla,  a  small  fort  in  At*- 
tica,  he  marched  to  the  Piraeus,  of  which  he  made 
himself  master.  The  thirty  flew  thither  with  their 
troops,  and  a  battle  ensued.  The  tyrants  were  over- 
thrown. Critias,  the  most  savage  of  them  all,  was 
killed  on  the  spot:  and  as  the  army  was  taking  to 
flight,  Thrasybnlus  cried  out,  '*  Wherefore  do  you  fly 
from  me  as  from  a  victor,  rather  than  assist  me  as  the 
avenger  of  your  liberty  ?  We  are  not  enemies,  bat  fel- 
low-citizens, nor  have  we  declared  war  against  the 
city,  but  against  the  thirty  tyrants.**  He  continned 
to  remind  them,  that  they  bad  the  same  origin, 
country,  laws,  and  religion :  he  exhorted  them  to 
compassionate  their  exiled  brethren,  to  restore  their 
country  to  them,  and  resume  their  own  liberty.  This 
discourse  had  the  desired  effect.  The  army,  upon  their 
return  to  Athens,  expelled  the  thirty,  and  substituted 
ten  persons  to  govern  in  their  room,  whose  condoct 
proved  no  better  than  theirs;  but  King  Painanias, 
moved  with  compassion  for  the  deplorable  condition  to 
which  a  city,  once  so  flourishing,  was  reduced,  had  the 
generosity  to  favour  the  Athenians  in  secret,  and  at 
length  obtained  a  peace  for  them.  It  was  sealed  witlt 
the  blood  of  the  tyrants,  who  having  taken  arms  to  re- 
instate themselves  in  the  government,  were  all  put  to 
the  sword,  and  left  Athens  in  the  full  possession  of  its 
liberty.  AU  the  exiles  were  recalled.  Thrasybnlus 
at  that  time  proposed  the  celebrated  amnesty,  by  which 
the  citiaens  engaged  upon  oath,  that  all  past  transac- 
tions should  be  buried  in  oblivion.  The  government 
was  re-established  upon  its  ancient  footing,  the  laws 
were  restored  to  their  pristine  vigour,  and  magistrates 
elected  with  the.  usual  form. 

This  (says  RoUin)  is  one  of  the  finest  events  in  ancient 
'history,  worthy  the  Athenian  clemency  and  benevo* 
lence,  and  has  served  as  a  model  to  succeeding  ages  in 
all  good  governments.  Never  had  tyranny  been  mora 
cruel  and  bloody  than  that  whieh  the  Athenians  had 
lately  thrown  off.  Every  house  was  in  Booming, 
every  family  bewailed  the  loss  of  some  reUtion :  it  had 
been  a  series  of  public  robbery  and  rapine,  in  which 
license  and  impunity  had  authorized  all  manner  of 
crimes.  The  people  seemed  to  have  a  right  to  demand 
the  blood  of  aU  accomplices,  in  such  notorious  malver- 
sations^ 
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Citnency.  ttdoM,  and  eren  the  interest  of  the  state  to  aothorise 
such  a  elainii  that  by  the  exemplary  severities  soch 
enormoiis  crinies  might  be  prevented  for  the  future. 
Bat  Tbrasybulos  rising  above  these  sentiments,  from  the 
soperioritj  of  his  more  extensive  genius,  and  the  views 
of  a  more  discerning  and  profound  policyi  foresaw,  that 
by  giving  into  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  etemsl 
seeds  of  discord  and  enmity  woald  remain,  to  weaken 
the  pablic  by  domestic  divisions,  when  it  was  necessary 
to  nnite  against  the  common  enemy,  and  also  occasion 
the  loss  to  the  state  of  a  great  number  of  citizens,  who 
might  render  it  important  services  from  the  view  of 
making  amends  for  past  misbehaviour. 

4*  Such  conduct,  afier  great  troubles  in  a  state,  has 
always  appeared  to  the  ablest  politicians,  the  most 
certain  and  ready  means  to  restore  the  public  peace  and 
tranqaillity.  Cicero,  when  Rome  was  divided  into 
two  factions  open  the  occasion  of  Caesar's  death,  who 
had  been  killed  by  the  conspirators,  caHing  to  mind 
this  celebrated  amnesty,  proposed,  after  the  example 
of  the  Athenians,  to  bury  all  that  had  passed  in  eternal 
oblivion. 

$,.■  Cardinal  Mazarine  observed  to  Don  Lewis  de 
Haro,  prime  minister  of  Spain,  that  his  gentle  and  hu- 
mane condoct  in  France  had  prevented  the  troubles  and 
revolts  of  that  kingdom  from  having  any  fatal  conse* 
qoences,  and  *'  that  the  king  had  not  lo«t  a  foot  of  land 
by  them  to  that  day  j*'  whereas  "  the  inflexible  severity 
of  the  Spaniards  was  the  occasion  that  the  subjects 
of  that  monarchy,  wherever  they  threw  off  the  mask, 
never  returned  to  their  obedience  but  by  the  force  of 
arms ;  which  sufficiently  appears  (says  be)  in  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Hollanders,  who  are  in  the  peaceable  pes- 
session  of  so  many  provinces,  that  not  an  age  ago  were 
the  patrimony  of  the  king  of  Spain.*' 

6.  Leooidas  the  Lacedasmonian  having,  with  300 
men  only,  disputed  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  against  the 
whole  army  of  Xerxes,  and  beinff  killed  in  that  engage* 
ment,  Xerxes,  by  the  advice  of  Mardonius  one  of  bis 
generals,  caused  his  dead  body  to  be  bung  upon  a  gal- 
lows, HMking  thereby  the  intended  dishonour  of  his  ene- 
my bis  own  immortal  shame.  But  some  time  after, 
Aerxes  being,  defeated,  and  Mardonius  slain,  one  of 
the  principal  citizens  of  ^gina  came  and  addressed 
himself  to  Paosanius,  desiring  bim  to  avenge  the  indig- 
nity that  Mardonius  and  Xerxes  had  shown  to  liconi- 
da%  by  treating  Mardonios's  bodv  afler  the  same  man- 
ner. As  a  farther  motive  for  doing  so,  he  added,  that 
by  thus  satisfying  the  manes  of  those  who  were  killed 
at  TbennopylaB,  he  would  be  sure  to  immortalize  his 
own  name  thtooghoot  all  Greece,  and  make  his  memory 
precious  to  the  latest  posterity.  **  Carry  thy  base 
counsels  elsewhere  (replied  Pausanias)  ;  thou  must 
have  a  very  wrong  notion  of  true  glory  to  imagine,  that 
the  way  for  roe  to  acquire  it  is  to  resemble  tlie  barbari- 
ans. If  the  esteem  of  the  people  of  ^gina  is  not  to  be* 
purchased  but  by  soch  a  proceeding,  I  shall  be  con* 
tent  with  preserving  that  of  the  Lacedsemonians  only, 
amongst  whom  the  base  and  nngenerons  pleasure  of  re- 
venge is  never  put  in  competition  with  that  of  showing 
clemency  and  moderation  to  their  enemies,  especially 
after  their  death.  As  for  the  souls  of  my  departed 
coontrymen,  they  are  sufficiently  avenged  by  the  death 
of  the  many  thousand  Persiaos  slain  opoa  the  spot  in 
the  Isst  asgagement.!** 
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CLEMENS  RoMANUS,  bishop  of  Rome,  where  he  Ctemeni. 
is  said  to  have  been  born  i  and  to  have  bern  fellow-  ClcoicDt. 
labourer  with  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  W^e  have  no- 
thing remaining  of  his  works  that  is  clearly  genuine, 
excepting  one  epistle,  written  to  quiet  some  disturban- 
ces in  the  church  of  Corinth ;  which,  nrxt  to  holy 
writ,  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  valuable  remains  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity. 

Clemess  jfiexandrinuSf  so  called  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  former,  was  an  eminent  father  of  the  churchy 
who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  beginning 
of  the  third  centuries.  He  was  the  scholar  of  Pan- 
tscnus,  and  the  instructor  of  Origeo.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  in  2  vols,  folio,  published  in  ifijf 
by  Archbishop  Potter. 

CLEMENT  V.  Pope,  the  first  who  made  a  pub^ 
lie  sale  of  indulgencies.  He  transplanted  the  holy  see 
to  Avignon  in  France  \  greatly  contiiboted  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  knights  templars  \  and  was  author  of  a 
compilation  of  the  decrees  of  the  general  councils  of 
Vlenne,  styled  Cletneniinet*     He  died  in  1314. 

Clement  VIL  Julius  de  Medicis^  Pop^^f  memo^ 
rable  for  his  refusing  to  divorce  Catharine  of  Arra*- 
gon  from  Henry  VIIL  >  and  for  the  bull  he  published 
upon  the  king^s  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  whicb^ 
accord inff  to  the  Romish  authors,  lost  him  England. 
He  died  in  1534.  • 

CX.XMEMT  XlV.  Francis  Laurentius  GanganeUi^ 
Pope,  was  bom  at  St  Angelo,  in  the  duchy  of  Ur- 
bino,  in  October  1 705  %  and  chosen  pope,  though 
not  yet  a  bishop,  in  1 769 :  at  which  time  the  see  of 
Rome  was  involved  in  a  most  disagreeable  and  dan- 
gerous contest  with  the  house  of  Bourbon.  His  reign 
was  rendered  troublesome  by  the  collision  of  parties 
on  the  affairs  of  the  Jesuits  \  and  it  is  pretended  that 
his  latter  days  were  embittered  by  the  apprehensions 
of  poison.  Though  thb  report  was  probably  apocry- 
phal, it  is  said  that  he  oflen  complained  of  the  heavy 
burden  which  he  was  obliged  to  bear  \  and  regretted, 
with  great  sensibility,  the  loss  of  that  tranquillity  which 
he  enjoyed  in, his  retirement  when  only  a  simple  Fian-^ 
ciscan.  He  was,  however,  fortunate  in  having  an 
opportunity,  by  a  single  act,  to  dbtingnish.a  short  ad- 
ministration of  five  years  in  such  a  manner  as  will  eves 
prevent  its  sinking  into  obscurity.  His  death  was  im- 
mediately attributed  to  poison,  as  if  an  old  man  of  ^70, 
loaded  with  infirmities  and  disorders,  could  not  quit 
the  world  without  violence.  Hia  proceedings  against 
the  Jesuits  fbmished  a- plausible  pretence  for  this  charse, 
and  the  malevolence  of  their  enemies  embellished  it  with 
circumstances.  It  even  seems  as  if  the  ministers  of 
those  powers  who  had  procured  their  dissolution  did 
not  think  it  beneath  them  to  countenance  the  report  y 
as  if  falsehood  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  revival  of 
a  body  which  had  already  sunk,  in  its  full  strength, 
under  the  weight  of  real  misconduct.  The  charge  was 
the  more  ridiculous,  as  the  pontiff  had  undergone  a. 
long  and  painful  illness,  which  originally^  proceeded 
from  a  suppression  of  urine,  to  which  he  was  subject  \ 
yet  the  report  was  propagated  with  the  greatest  in- 
dustry \  and  though  the  Frenoh  and  Spanish  ministers- 
were  present  at  the  opening  of.  hia  body,  tho  most  hor- 
rible circumstances  were  published  relative  to  that  ope- 
ration. It  was  confidently  told  that  the  head  fell  off 
from  the  body,  and  that  the  stench  poisoned  and  killed 
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Clement  ^l>0  operators.  It  availed  bat  littlo  that  the  opeftiton 
'  I  ehofwed  themselves  alive  and  iu  good  healthy  and  that 
^^p">^«  the  surgeons  and  physfoiaus  proved  the  falsehood  of 
erery  part  of  the  report.  Clement  XIV.  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  a  virtoons  cliaracter,  and  possessed 
of  considerable  abilities*  He  died  moch  regretted  by 
his  subjects. 

CL£M£NTIN£,  a  term  nsed  among  the  Aogu* 
Btins,  who  apply  it  to  a  person  who,  after  having  been 
oine  years  a  superior,  ceases  to  be  so,  and  becomes  a 
private  monk,  under  the  command  of  a  superior.  The 
word  has  its  rise  hence,  that  Pope  Clement,  by  a  boll, 
jnrofaibited  any  superior  among  the  Augustine  from  con- 
tinuing above  nine  years  in  his  office. 

Clemuktines,  in  the  canon  law,  are  the  constitn* 
tions  of  Pope  Clement  V.  and  the  canons  of  the  coua* 
cil  of  Vienne. 

CLENARD,  Nicholas,  a  celebrated  gramroariaB 
in  the  i6th  century,  was  bom  at  Diest  j  and  after  ha- 
ving taught  humanity  at  Louvain,  travelled  into  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Africa.  He  wrote  in  Latin,  i. 
Letters  relating  to  his  Travels,  which  are  very  corions 
and  scarce.  2.  A  Greek  Grammar,  which  has  been 
revised  and  corrected  by  many  grammarians  ;  and  other 
works.-    He  died  at  Grenoble  in  1542. 

CLEOBIS  and  BrroK,  two  youths,  sons  of  Cy« 
dippe  the  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos.  When  oxen ' 
could  not  be  procured  to  draw  their  mother's  chariot 
to  the  temple  of  Juno,  they  put  themselves  under  the 
yoke,  and  drew  it  45  stadia  to  the  temple,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  multitude,  who  congratulated  the 
mother  on  account  of  the  piety  of  her  sons.  Cydippe 
antreated  the  goddess  to  reward  the  piety  of  her  sons 
with  the  best  gift  that  could  be  granted  to  a  mortal. 
They  went  to  rest  and  awoke  no  more  $  and  by  this  the 
goddess  showed  that  death  is  the  only  true  hnppy  event 
that  can  happen  to  a  man.  The  Argives  raised  them 
atatoes  at  Delphi. 

CLEOBULUS,  son  of  Evagoras,  and  one  of  the 
Gfocian  sages  ^  he  was  valiant,  a  lover  of  learning, 
and  an  enemy  to  vice.  Flourished  about  560  years  be* 
fore  Christ. 

CLEOMBROTUS,  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  An- 
axandrides.  He  was  deterred  from  building  a  wall 
across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  against  the  approach  of 
the  Persians,  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  He  died  in  the 
75th  Olympiad,  and  was  succeeded  by  Plistarohus,  son 
of  Leonidas,  a  minor. 

Cleombrotus  IL  son  of  Pausanias  king  of  Sparta, 
after  his  brother  Agesipolis  L  He  made  war  against 
the  Boeotians,  and  lest  he  should  be  suspected  of  treach- 
erous communications  with  Epaminondas,  he  gave  that 
general  battle  at  Leoctra,  in  a  very  disadvantageous 
place.  He  was  killed  in  the  engagement,  and  his  army 
destroyed,  in  the  year  of  Rome  382. 

Cleombrotus  I[L  a  son-in-law  of  Leonidas  king 
of  Sparta,  who  for  a  while  usurped  the  kingdom  after 
the  expulsion  of  his  father-in*law.  When  Leonidas 
was  recalled,  Cleombrotus  was  banished,  and  his  wife 
Cbelonis,  who  had  accompanied  her  father,  now  accom* 
panied  her  husband  in  his  exile. 

CLEOME,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  siliqnosa 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  class  of  plants  $ 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  25th  or* 
der,  Putmninem.    There  are  three  nectariferous  ghm* 
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dules,  one  at  each  iinus  of  the  calyx  except  the  lowest )     aeeiae 
the  petals  all  rising  upwards )  the  siliqua  unilocular  and        B 
bivalved.     There  are  Ij  species,  all  of  them,  except  P^'^^^ 
two,  natives  of  warm  climates.     They  aro  herbaceous 
plants,  rising  from  one  to  two  feet  high  j  and  are  adiKrn- 
ed  with  flowers  of  various  colours,  as  red,  yellow,  flesh- 
coloar,  &c«    They  are  propagated  by  seeds,  and  re- 
quire no  other  care  than  what  is  common  to  other  ex* 
otics  which  are  natives  of  warm  countries. 

CLEOMENES,  king  of  Sparta,  conquered  the 
Argives,  and  freed  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pi- 
sistratidsB.  By  bribing  the  oracle,  he  pronounced  De- 
maratus,  his  colleague  on  the  throne,  illegitimate,  be* 
cause  lie  refused  to  punish  the  people  of  ^gina,  who 
had  deserted  the  Greeks.  He  killed  himself  in  a  fit  of 
madness. 

Cleomenes  II.  succeeded  bis  brother  Agesipolis  IL 
He  reigned  34  years  in  the  greatest  tranquillity,  and 
was  father  to  Acrotatus  and  Cleonymui.  He  was  sue- 
ceeded  by  Arens  I.  son  of  Acrotatus. 

Cleomenes  ill  succeeded  his  father  Leonidas. 
He  was  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  resolved  to^nestore 
the  ancient  discipline  of  Lycurgus  in  its  full  force.  He 
killed  the  Ephori,  and  removed  by  poison  his  royal  col- 
league Eurydamidea,  and  nnade  his  own  brother  Eucli- 
das  king,  against  the  laws  of  the  state,  which  forbade 
more  than  one  of  the  same  family  to  sit  on  the  throne. 
He  made  war  against  the  Achseaas,  and  attempted  to 
destroy  the  Achaean  league.  Aratus  the  general  of  the 
Achasans,  who  supposed  himself  inferior  to  bis  enemyt 
called  Aotigonus  to  his  assistance ;  and  Cleemeiies, 
when  he  had  fought  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Sellasia^ 
retired  into  E^pt  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Euei^tes, 
where  his  wife  and  children  bad  gone  before  him. 
Ptolemy  received  him  with  great  cordiality  \  but  his 
successor,  weak  and  suspicious,  soon  expressed  his  jea- 
lousy of  this  noble  stranger,  and  imprisoned  him. 
Cleomenes  killed  himself,  and  his  body  was  flayed  and 
exposed  on  a  cross,  140  Olymp. 

CLEON,  the  name  of  several  noted  a>en  of  aati* 
quity.  I.  Of  an  Athenian,  who,  though  originally  a 
tanner,  became  general  of  the  armies  of  the  state  by  his 
intrigues  and  eloquence*  He  took  Thoron  in  Thrace, 
and  was  killed  at  Amphipolis  in  a  battle  with  Brasidas 
the  Spartan  general,  Olymp.  8oth.  a.  A  general  of 
Messenia,  who  disputed  with  Anstodemos  for  the  sove* 
reignty.  3.  A  statuary.  4.  A  poet,  who  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  Argonauts.  5.  An  orator  of  Halicarnas- 
sus  who  composed  an  oration  for  Lysander,  in  which 
he  intimated  the  propriety  of  making  the  kingdom  of 
Sparta  elective.  6.  A  Magnesian  who  wrote  some  com« 
mentaries,  in  which  he  speaks  of  portentous  events,  &c. 
CLEON^,  in  Ancient  Geogm^hf^  a  town  of  Ar- 
golis,  above  Mycenae,  on  the  road  which  leads  from 
Argos  to  Corinth  ;  standing  on  an  eminence,  on  every 
side  occupied  by  houses.  In  the  forest  near  this  town 
was  slain  by  Hercules  the  huge  lion  (Sil.  Italicus,  Se- 
neca). Cleotutus  the  epithet.  CieontBum  Stdu9^  the 
lion,  m  Another  Cieomt  on  Mount  Atbos  in  CbaU 
cidice. 

CLEOPATRA,  the  celebrated  queen  of  Egypt, 
was  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes.  By  her  extraor* 
dinary  beauty,  she  subdued  the  two  renowned  Roman 
generals  Julius  Caesar  and  Mari^  Antony}  the  latter  of 
whom^  it  is  thought,  lost  the  empire  of  Rome  by  hia 
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Ckopttm  attachment  to  her.  At  length  Mark  Antony  heing 
I  labdoed  hj  OctaTios  Caesar,  she  tried  the  force  of  her 
P^T^'^  declining  charms  upon  the  conqaeror,  bat  in  vain  ;  up- 
'  on  which,  expecting  no  mercy  from  him,  she  poisoned 
herself,  30  years  before  Christ.  Accordin*^  to  some 
authors,  she  was  the  restorer  of  the  Alexandrian  libra- 
rj,  to  which  she  added  that  of  Pergamos ;  and  it  is 
said,  that  she  studied  philosophy  to  console  her  for  the 
absence  of  Antony.  With  her  death  ended  the  family 
of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  after  it  had  reigned  from 
the  death  of  Alexander  294  years :  for  Egypt,  after 
this,  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  proTince,  in  which  de- 
pendence it  remained  till  it  was  taken  from  them  by 
the  Saracens,  A.  D.  641. 

CLEQPATRI8,  in  Ancient  Getigrapky,  a  town  of 
Egypt,  on  the  Arabian  gulf.  See  Arsinoe.  Now  said 
to  be  Suevif  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  the 
Red  sea.    £•  Long.  34.  30.  N.  Lat.  30.  o. 

CLEOSTRATUS,  a  celebrated  a8trt)nomer,  bora 
in  Tenedos,  was,  according  to  Plinj,  the  first  who  dis- 
Gorered  the  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  others  say,  that  he 
only  discovered  the  signs  Aries  and  Sagittarius.  He 
also  corrected  the  errors  of  the  Grecian  year  about  the 
306th  year  before  Christ. 

CLEPSYDRA,  an  instrument  or  machine  serving 
to  measure  time  by  the  fall  of  a  certain  quantity  of  wa- 
ter. 

The  word  comes  from  KXnr?#,  condo^  and  vtm^^  aqua^ 
^  water  *,**  though  there  have  likewise  been  clepsydrae 
made  with  mercury. 

The  Egyptians,  by  this  machine,  measured  the 
course  of  the  son.  Tycho  Brahe,  in  our  days,  made 
use  of  it  to  measure  the  motion  of  the  stars,  &c.  and 
Dudley  nsed  the  same  contrivance  in  making  all  his 
maritime  observations.  The  use  of  clepsydree  is  very 
ancient  \  they  were  invented  in  Egypt  under  tlie  Pto- 
lemies, as  were  also  sun-drals.  Their  use  was  chiefly 
in  the  winter^  the  sun-dials  served  in  the  summer. 
They  had  two  great  defects  \  the  one,  that  the  water 
ran  out  with  a  greater  or  less  facility,  as  the  air  was 
more  or  less  dense  ;  the  other,  that  the  water  ran 
more  readily  at  the  beginning  than  towards  the  con- 
clusion. M.  Amontons  has  invented  a  clepsydra  free 
from  both  these  inconveniences ;  and  which  has  these 
three  grand  advantages,  of  serving  the  ordinary  pur- 
pose of  clocks,  of  serving  in  navigation  for  the  disco- 
very of  the  longitude,  and  of  measuring  the  motion  of 
the  arteries. 

Camtmotton  of  a  Clepsydra.  To  divide  any  cy- 
lindric  vessel  into  parts  Co  be  emptied  in  each  division 
of  time  ^  the  time  wherein  the  whole,  and  that  wherein 
any  part,  is  to  be  evacuated,  being  given. 

Snppa^e,  for  example,  a  cylindric  vessel,  whose 
charge  of  water  thrown  out  in  12.  hours,  were  required 
to  be  divided  into  parts  to  be  evacuated  each  hour. 

1.  As  the  part  of  time  i  is  to  the  whole  time  12  j  so 
is  the  same  time   t2  to  a  fourth  proportional,  144. 

2.  Divide  the  altitude  of  the  vessel  into  144  equal  parts : 
here  the  last  will  fall  to  the  last  hour  $  the  three  next 
above  to  the  last  part  but  one  ^  the  five  next  to  the 
tenth  hour,  &c. ;  lastly,  the  23  last  to  the  first  hour. 
For  since  the  times  increase  in  the  series  of  the  natural 
nombers,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  and  the  altitudes,  if  the 
numeration  be  in  retrograde  order  from  the  twelfth 
boor,  increase  ia  the  series  of  the.voeqval  numbers  x. 
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3>  5»  7i  9t  &^*  ^^^  altitude,  compoted  from  the  twelfth  cie pnydra 
hour,  will  be  as  the  squares  of  the  times,  i,  4,  9,  16,        || 
25,  &C..  therefore  the  square  of  the  whole  time  144,  Clert. 
comprehends  all  the  parts  of  the  altitude  of  the  vessel ' 
to  be  evacuated.     But  a  third  proportional  to  x  and 
12  is  the  square  of  12,  and  consequently  it  is  the  num- 
ber of  equal  parts  into  which  the  altitude  is  to  be  di- 
vided, to  be  distributed  according  to  the  series  of  the 
unequal  numbers,  through  tlie  equal  intervals  of  hours* 
Since  in  lieu  of  parts  of  the  same  vessel,  other  less  ves- 
sels equal  thereto  may  be  snbstituted,  the  altitude  of  a 
vessel  emptied  in  a  given  space  of.  time  being  given,  the 
altitude  of  another  vessel  to  be  emptied  in  a  given  time 
may   be  found  ^  viz.  by  making  the  altitudes  as  the 
squares  of  the  time.     For  a  further  description,  see 
Htdrodtnamics  Inde$g. 

CLERC,  JoHK  L£,  a  most  celebrated  writer  and 
universal  scholar,  born  at  Geneva  in  i657«  After  he 
had  passed  through  the  usual  course  of  study  at  Geneva, 
and  had  lost  his  father  in  X676,  he  went  to  France  in 
1678  'f  but  returning  the  year  after,  be  was  ordained 
with  the  general  applause  of  all  his  examiners.  la 
X682,  Le  Clerc  visited  England  with  a  view  to  learning 
the  language.  He  preached  several  times  in  the  Frenca 
churches  in  London,  and  visited  several  bishops  and 
men  of  learning ;  but  the  smoky  air  of  the  town  not 
agreeing  with  his  lungs,  be  returned  to  Holland  within 
the  year,  where  he  at  length  settled*  He  preached 
before  a  synod  held  at  Rotterdam  by  the  remonstrants 
in  1684  ^  and  was  admitted  professor  of  philosophy, 
polite  literature,  and  the  Hebrew  tongue,  in  their 
school  at  Amsterdam.  The  remainder  of  his  life  af- 
fords nothing  but  the  history  of  his  works,  and  of  the 
controversies  he  was  engaged  in  ;  bnt  these  would  lead 
into  too  extensive  a  detail.  He  continued  to  read  re- 
gular lectures ;  and  because  there  was  no  single  author 
full  enough  for  his  purpose,  he  drew  up  and  pablislted 
his  Logic,  Ontology,  Pnenmatology,  and  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. He  published  ArsCritica;  a  Commentary 
on  the.  Old  Testament;  a  Compendium  of  Universal 
History;  an  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  two  ficat 
Centuries ;  a  French  Translation  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment,  &c  In  1686,  he  begav,  jointly  with  M.  de 
Crose,  his  BibUotheque  UniveneUe  et  Htstoriqme^  in 
imitation  of  other  literary  journals ;  whichwas  coott- 
naed  to  the  year  1693  inclusive,  in  26  vols.  In  1703^ 
he  began  his  BMhiheque  Chome^  and  continued  it  to 
X714,  and  then  commenced  another  work  ea  the  same 
plan,  called  BihUothe^ue  Ancunne  et  ihdeme^  whicb 
he  continued  to  the  year  1728 ;  all  of  them  jostly  deem- 
ed excellent  stores  of  useful  knowledge^  In  1728  he 
was  seized  with  a  palsy  and  fever  ;  and  after  spending 
the  last  six  years  of  his  life  with  little  ox  no  under^ 
standing,  died  in  I736>. 

Clerc,  John  le^  called  Ckevalier^  an  eminent  histo- 
rical painter,  was  bom  at  Nanci  in  1587,  but  studied 
in  Italy,  where  he  resided  for  20  years ;  and  was  a 
disciple  of  Carlo  Venetiano,  with  whom  he  worked 
a  long  time,  and  whme  style  he  so  eSeetually  studied 
and  imitated,  that  several  of  the  pictures  which  were 
finished  by  Le  Clerc  were  taken-  for  the  work  of  Ve- 
netiano. He  was  most  highly  esteemed  at.  Venice  for 
his  extraordinary  merit ;  and  as  a  token  of  public  re* 
spect,  he  was  made  a  knight  of  St  Mark*  His  free* 
dom  of  band  was  remarkable  y  he  bad  a  light  pencil  • 

and 
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Here,     and  in  his  coloaring  he  resembled  his  mnster.    He  died 
CJcrgy.     io  1633. 

CLERCy  Sebastian  U^  engraveri  and  designer  in  or« 
dinnry  to  the  French  king,  was  bom  at  Metz  in  1637. 
Aftpr  having  learnt  designing,  he  applied  himself  to 
matfaemutic^  and  was  engineer  to  the  marshal  de  la 
Fert^.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1665,  where  he  applied 
hsmsitlf  to  designing  and  engraving  with  such  success^ 
that  M.  Colbert  gave  him  a  pension  of  600  crowns* 
In  1672  he  was  admitted  into  the  royal  academy  of 
painting  and  sculpture  *,  and  in  1680  was  made  pro* 
fessor  of  geometry  and  perspective  in  the  same  acade- 
my. He  published,  besides  a  great  number  of  designs 
and  prints,  1  •  A  Treatise  on  theoretical  and  practical 
Geometry.  2.  A  treatise  on  Architecture ;  and  other 
works:  and  died  in  1714. — He  was  an  excellent  ar- 
tist, but  chiefly  in  the  petit  style.  His  genius  seldom 
exceeds  the  dimensions  of  six  inches.  Within  thoae 
limits  he  could  draw  up  20,000  men  with  great  dex- 
terity. No  artist  except  Callot  and  Delia  Bella  could 
touch  a  small  figure  with  so  much  spirit.  His  most 
esteemed  prints  are :  i.  The  passion  of  our  Saviour^  00 
36  small  plates,  lengthwbe,  from  his  own  compositions. 
The  best  impressions  are  without  the  borders.  2.  The 
tniracle  of  the  feeding  five  thousand^  a  middling  sia^d 
plate,  lengthwise.  In  the  first  impressions,  which  are 
▼ery 


rare, 


town  appears  in  the  back-ground  \  in 
place  of  which  a  mountain  is  substituted  in  the  common 
ones.  3.  The  elevation  of  the  large  stones  used  in  build* 
inq  the  front  of  the  Louvre^  a  large  plate,  lengthwise. 
The  first  impressions  are  without  the  date  1677,  which 
was  afterwards  added.  4.  The  academy  tfthe  sciences^ 
a  middling-sized  plate,  lengthwise.  The  first  impres- 
sions are  before  the  skeleton  of  the  stag  and  tortoise 
were  added.  The  second  impressions  are  before  the 
shadow  was  enlarged  at  the  bottom,  towards  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  print.  Both  these  impressions  are 
very  scarce.  The  first  is  rarely  met  with.  This  print 
was  copied  for  Cbambers^s  Dictionary.  5.  The  May 
of  the  GobeUns^  a  middle-sized  plate,  lengthwise.  The 
first  impression  is  before  the  woman  was  introduced, 
who  covers  the  wheel  of  the  coach.  6.  Tbe^^r  coii- 
quests^  large  plateis,  lengthwise,  representing  the  taking 
of  Toumay,  the  taking  of  Dooay,  the  defeat  of  the 
compte  de  Kf  arsin,  and  the  Switzerland  alliance.  7.  The 
battles  of  Alexander^  from  Le  Brun,  six  small  long 
plates,  including  the  title,  which  representa  the  picture 
gallery  at  the  Gobelins.  The  first  impressions  of  the 
tent  of  Darius,  which  plate  makes  part  of  this  set,  is 
distinguished  by  the  shoulder  of  the  woman,  who  is 
seated  in  the  front,  being  without  the  shadow,  which 
was  afterwards  added  y  for  which  reason  they  are  called 
the  prints  with  the  naked  shoulder*  8.  The  entry  of 
Alexander  into  Babylon^  a  middle-sized  plate,  length- 
wise. In  the  first  impressions,  the  face  of  Alexander 
is  fteen  in  profile  \  in  the  second,  it  is  a  three  quar- 
ter face,  and  therefore  called  the  print  with  the  head 
turned. 

Clkrc,  George  le.    See  Buffok. 

CLERGY,  a  general  name  given  to  the  body  of 
eccleeiaHtics  of  the  Christian  church,  in  contradistinc- 
tion fo  the  laity.     See  Laity. 

The  distinction  of  Christians  into  clergy  and  laity 
wa-i  derived  from  the  Jewish  church,  and  adopted  into 
the  Christian  hy  the  apostles  themselves:   whenever 


any  number  of  cooTerts  was  made,  at  foon  as  they  Ckrgy. 
were  capable  of  being  formed  into  a  congregation  or  ^  ^  i^ 
church,  a  bishop  or  presbyter,  with  a  deacon,  were  or« 
dained  to  minister  to  them.  Of  the  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons,  the  clergy  originally  consisted  ;  but  in  the 
third  century,  many  inferior  orders  were  appointed,  as 
subservient  to  the  o£Sce  of  deacon,  such  as  AcoLU- 
THIST8,  Readers,  &c 

This  venerable  body  of  men  being  separated  and  set  Bfacku, 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  people,  in  order  to  attend  ^^"'^'^ 
the  more  closely  to  the  service  of  Almighty- God,  have 
therefore  large  privileges  allowed  them  by  our  muni- 
cipal laws }  and  had  formerly  much  greater,  which 
were  abridged  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ill  use  which  the  Popish  clergy  had  endea- 
voored  to  make  of  them.  For,  the  laws  having  ex- 
empted them  from  almost  every  personal  duty,  they 
attempted  a  total  exemption  from  every  secular  tie. 
But  it  is  obsenred  by  Sir  Edward  Coeke,  that  as  the 
overflowing  of  waters  doth  many  times  make  the  ri-  * 
▼er  to  lose  its  proper  channel,  so,  in  times  past,  eccle- 
siastical persons  seeking  to  extend  their  liberties  be- 
yond their  due  bounds,  either  lost,  or  enjoyed  not, 
those  which  of  right  belonged  to  them.  The  personal 
exemptions  do  indeed  for  the  most  part  continue :  a 
clergyman  cannot  be  compelled  to  serve  on  a  jury,  nor 
to  appear  at  a  coort-leet,  or  view  of  frank-pledge, 
which  almost  every  other  person  is  obliged  to  do; 
but  if  a  layman  is  summoned  on  a  jury,  and  before  the 
trial  takes  orders,  he  shall  notwithstanding  appear  and 
be  sworn.  Neither  can  he  be  chosen  to  any  temporal 
oflice,  as  'bailiff,  reeve,  constable,  or  the  like ;  in  re- 
gard of  his  own  continual  attendance  on  the  sacred 
function.  During  his  attendance  on  divine  service,  he 
is  privileged  from  arrests  in  civil  suits.  In  cases  also 
of  felony,  a  clerk  in  orders  shall  have  the  benefit  of  his 
clergy,  without  being  branded  in  the  hand  ;  and  may 
likewise  have  it  more  than  once }  in  both  which  per- 
ticulars  he  is  distinguished  from  a  laymen.  But,  as 
they  have  their  privileges,  so  also  they  have  their  dis- 
abilities, on  account  of  theii  spiritual  avocations.  Cler- 
gymen are  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  and  by  statute  21  Hen.  VHI.  c.  13.  are  not 
in  general  allowed  to  take  any  lands  or  tenements  to 
farm,  upon  pain. of  lol.  per  month,  and  total  avoidance 
of  the  lease ;  nor,  upon  like  pain,  to  keep  any  tap- 
house or  brew-house  J  nor  engage  in  any  manner  of 
trade,  nor  sell  any  merchandise,  under  forfeiture  of 
treble  value.  Which  prohibition  is  consonant  to  the 
canon  law. 

Benefit  ofCLKRQT^  is  an  ancient  privilege,  whereby 
one  in  orders  clain>ed  to  be  delivered  to  his  ordinary  to 
purge  himself  of  felony. 

After  trial  and  conviction  *  of  a  criminal,  the  judg-  a  s^e  tbe 
ment  of  the  court  regularly  follows,  unless  suspended  articles  At 
or  arrested  by  some  intervening  circumstances,  of  which  r«igmnent^ 
the  principal  \m  benefit  of  clergy  i  a  title  of -no  small  ^^'^^q^H^^ 
riosity  as  well  as  use  \  and  concerning  which,  therefore,  f^^,,^ 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  enquire,  i.  Into  its  original, 
and  the  various  mutations  which  this  privilege  of  the 
clergy  has  sustained.     2.  To  what  persons  it  is  to  be 
allowed  at  thia  day.     3*  In  what  cases.    4.  The  conse- 
quences of  allowing  it. 

I.  Clergy,  the  privHegwm  clericaie^  or  (in  common  Blmektt, 
speech,  the  benefit  of  clergy)  had  its  original  from  the  Comm^mu 
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eieisy.  fioai  regaid  paid  br  ChrUtian  princes  to  the  church  ia 
itf  infiuit  Btate,  and  the  ill  ose  which  the  popish  eccle- 
siastics soon  made  of  that  pioos  regard*  The  exemp- 
tioDS  which  they  granted  to  the  church  were  principal- 
Ij  of  two  kinds:  i«  Exemptions  of  places  consecrated 
to  leligioos  duties  from  criminal  arrests)  which  was 
the  fonndatioD  of  sanctoaries.  2«  Exemption  of  the 
peiaons  of  dersprmen  from  criminal  process  before  the 
aecalar  judge  m  a  few  particular  cases;  which  was 
the  tmo  original  and  meaning  of  tht  privSegium  cie* 


Bot  the  dergf  increasing  in  wealth,  power,  honour, 
Bombert  and  interestt  soon  began  to  set  up  for  them« 
selTes  }  and  that  which  thej  obtained  hj  the  favour  of 
the  civil  government,  they  now  claimed  as  their  in- 
herent right,  and  as  a  right  of  the  highest  nature,  in- 
defeasible, %fAjur§  dmno.  By  their  canons,  there- 
fore, and  constitntions,  they  endeavoured  at,  and 
where  they  met  with  easy  princes,  obtained,  a  vast 
extension  of  those  exemptbns  |  as  well  in  regard  to 
the  crimes  themselves,  of  which  the  list  became  ^oite 
vnivenal,  as  in  regard  to  the  persons  exempted  ^ 
among  whom  were  at  length  comprehended,  not 
only  every  little  subordinate  officer  belonging  to  the 
chnrch  or  deigy^  bat  even  many  that  were  totally 
laymen. 

In  England,  however,  although  the  usnrpations  of  the 
pope  were  very  many  and  grievous,  till  Henry  VIII* 
totally  exterminated  his  supremacy,  yet  a  total  ex<- 
emption  of  the  clergy  from  secular  jurisdiction  could 
aeter  he  thoroughly  efiected,  though  often  endea- 
voured by  the  clergy ;  and  therefore,  though  the  an« 
oient^rrmrgnim  ckrietde  was  in  some  capital  cases, 
yet  it  was  not  nniversally  allowed*  And  in  those  par« 
ticolar  cases,  the  use  was  for  the  bishop  or  ordinary  to 
demand  his  clerks  to  be  remitted  out  of  the  king*^ 
eonrts  as  soon  as  they  were  indicted  i  concerning  the 
aUowance  of  which  demand  there  was  for  many  years  a 
ntat  uncertainty^  till  at  length  it  was  finally  settled 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  that  the  prisoner  should  first 
be  airaigned^  and  might  either  then  claim  his  benefit 
of  deigy  by  way  of  dedinatoij  plea  $  or,  after  con- 
viotioo,  by  way  of  arrest  of  jud^ent.  This  latter 
way  is  most  usually  practised,  as  it  is  more  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court  to  have  the  crime  previously  ascer- 
tained by  confession  or  the  verdict  of  a  jury  ;  and  also 
it  is  naore  advantageous  to  the  prisoner  himself,  who 
mar  possibly  bo  acquitted,  and  so  need  not  the  benefit 
of  nis  clergy  at  alU 

Originally  the  law  was  held  that  no  man  should  bo 
admitted  to  the  benefit  of  cleigy,  but  such  as  had  the 
haUtum  ei  ionsuram  dericalemm  But,  in  process  of 
time,  a  much  wider  and  more  comprehensive  criterion 
established;  every  one  that  could  read  (a  great 

rk  of  learning  in  those  days  of  ignorance  and  her 
sister  snperstitioii)  being  accounted  a  clerk,  or  d^ 
ricwr,  and  allowed  the  benefit  of  clerkship,  though 
aettber  initiated  in  clerkship,  nor  trimmed  with  the 
holy  tonsure*  But  when  learning,  by  means  of  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  other  concurrent  causes,  be- 
gan to  be  more  generally  disseminated  than  formerly, 
and  reading  was  no  longer  a  competent  proof  of  clerk- 
ship^ or  being  in  holy  orders ;  it  was  found  that  as  ma- 
ay  lajmen  as  divines  were  admitted  to  the  prtvikgium 
ArieaUi  and  therefore  by  statute  4  Henry  VII.  c.  zj. 
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a  distinction  was  once  more  drawn  between  mere  lay  cUrcr# 
scholars  and  clerks  that  were  really  in  orders.  And| 
though  it  was  thought  reasonable  still  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  former,  yet 
they  were  not  put  upon  the  same  footing  with  ac- 
tual clergy^  being  subjected  to  a  slight  degree  of  pow^ 
nishment,  and  not  allowed  to  claim  the  clerical  privi^ 
lege  more  than  once.  Accordingly  the  statute  directs^ 
that  no  person,  once  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergyi 
shall  be  admitted  thereto  a  second  time,  until  he  pro^ 
duces  his  orders  y  and  in  order  to  distinguish  their  per^ 
600^  all  laymen  who  are  allowed  this  privilege,  shall 
be  burned  with  a  hot  iron  in  the  brawn  of  the  left 
thumb.  This  distinction  between  learned  laymen  and 
real  clerks  in  orders,  was  abolished  for  a  time  by  the 
Bti^tutes  28  Hen.  VIIL  c.  i.  and  32  Hen.  VIIL  c.  3. ; 
but  is  held  to  have  been  virtually  restored  by  statoto 
I  Edw.  VI.  G*  12.  which  statute  also  enacts,  that  lords 
of  parliament  and  peers  of  the  realm  may  have  the  be» 
nffit  of  their  peerage,  equivalent  to  that  of  clergy,  for 
the  first  offence  (although  they  cannot  read,  and  with- 
out being  burnt  in  the  hand),  for  all  offences  then  cler- 
gyable to  commoners,  and  slso  for  the  crimes  of  house* 
preaking,  highway  robbery,  horse-stealing,  and  robbing 
pf  churches. 

After  this  burning,  the  laity,  and  before  it  the  real 
clergy,  were  discharged  from  the  sentence  of  the  law 
in  the  king's  courts,  and  delivered  over  to  the  ordi- 
nary, to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  ecclesiastical 
canons.  Whereupon  the  ordinary,  not  satisfied  with 
the  proofs  adduced  in  the  profane  secular  court,  set 
himself  formally  to  make  a  purgation  of  the  offender 
br  a  new  canonical  trial  \  although  he  had  been  pre* 
viously  convicted  by  his  country,  or  perhaps  by  his 
own  confession.  This  trial  was  held  before  the  bishop 
in  person,  or  his  deputy^  and  by  a  jury  of  twelve 
clerks :  And  there,  first,  the  party  himself  was  re- 
quired to  make  oath  of  his  own  innocence  \  next,  there 
was  to  be  the  oath  of  twelve  compurgators,  who  swore 
they  believed  he  spoke  the  tmth  $  then,  witnesses 
were  to  be  examined  upon  oath,  bot  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoner  only;  and,  lastly,  the  jury  were  to  brini(  in 
their  verdict  upon  oath,  which  usually  acquitted  the 
prisoner;  otherwise,  if  a  clerk,  he  was  degraded  or 
put  to  penance.  A  learned  judge,  in  the  beginning 
of  last  century,  remarks  with  much  indignation  the 
vast  complication  of  perjury  and  subornation  of  per- 
jury, in  this  solemn  farce  of  a  mock  trial ;  the  witnes- 
ses, the  compurgators,  and  the  jury,  being  all  of  them 
partakers  in  the  guilt:  the  .delinquent  party  slso, 
though  convicted  in  the  clearest  manner,  and  conscious 
of  his  own  offence,  yet  was  permitted,  and  almost  com- 
pelled to  swear  himself  not  guilty ;  nor  was  the  good 
bishop  himself,  under  whose  countenance  this  scene  was 
transacted,  by  any  means  exempt  from  a  share  of  it. 
And  yet,  by  this  purgation,  the  party  was  restored  to 
his  credit,  his  liberty,  his  lands,  and  his  capacity  of 

Crchasing  afresh,  and  was  entirely  made  a  new  and  an 
locent  man. 

This  scandalous  prostitution  of  oaths,  and  the  forms 
of  justice,  in  the  almost  constant  acquittal  of  felonious 
clerks  by  purgation,  was  the  occasion  that,  upon  very 
heinous  and  notorious  circumstances  of  guilt,  tem- 
poral courts  would  not  trust  the  ordinary  with  the 
trial  of  the  oflender,  but  delivered  over  to  him  the 
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Clergy.  convioUd  Alevky  ab^fmepui^gtUionei/koumlo';  ia <iv6ich 
BituBtion  the  cletk  coovict  <  could  not  nrnkeifSfigation  $ 
bat  nas  to  continue  in, prkon  durii^g  ]lfey-:and  was'in- 
capable  aF noquiring.ttDY  personal  propeft^CyforRceiT* 
ing  tixe  profits  of  bts  kuids,  unless  tbe  king  •  should 
please  Co. pardon  bim.  Both  these  coufses  weee  in* some 
degree  exeeptionable  }  tbe  latter  perhaps  f being  t«o  ri* 
gidy  as  tlie  former*  was  .prod  active  of  the  most  Abandon- 
ed perjury.  As  therelore  these  mosk  trials  took  tbeir 
rise  from  laclious  andipopish  tenets,  •tendiag  to  exeonpt 
one  part  of  the  nation  frnm  the  .general  numioipal  law, 
it  became  high  time,  when  the  leformation  iwas  tin- 
roughly  established,  to  aholwb  so  ivain  mnd  impieus  <t 
cerenuKiy. 

Accordingly  thealatute  xS'Eliz.  c.  7.  enacts,  that, 
for  tbeiaToiding  sueli  perjuries  and  abases,  afber  the 
offender  lias. been  allowed  his  dergy,  he  shall  not  be 
delivered  to  the  ordinary  as  formerly^j  but,  upon  such 
allowance,  and  burning  of  the  hand,  be  shall  forthwith 
be  enlarged  and  delivered  out  of  prison,  with  pro- 
viso, that  the  judge  may,  if  he  thioks  fit,  continue  the 
offender  tu  gaol  for  any  time  inot  exceeding  a  *year.  . 
And   thus  tlie  J»w  eontinaed  unaiteiwd   for  above  a 
century  ^  OKoept  only,  tbattlte  statute  si  Jac.  I.  c.  6. 
allowed,   that  women   convicted   of  simple   larceniee 
under  the  value  of  xos.  should  (not  prapeiiy  bave*tbe 
"benefit  of  clefgy,  for  .they  wvre  not  <oaUed  ufon  to 
read  ;  but)  be. burned > in  the  hand,  wbi]iped,  or  stock- 
ed, or  imprisoned  for  anyttme  mot  exceeding  a  year. 
And  a  similar  indu)gen«e>by  (he  statutes  3  and  4  Will, 
and  Mary,  c.«9.  and  4  and  5  Will.  aadMasy,  c.  24. 
was  extended^  to  .women  ^iltydfunyrclergyable  felony 
whatever^  who^were  alloveed  lOnsetto  daim  the  benefit 
of  the  statute,  in  like  manner  as  men  might  elaim  the 
benefit  of  clergy,  and  tto  be  disclwrged  upon  being 
burned  in  the  band,:and  .imprnoned  for  anytfnae  not 
exceedingta  year.    All  women, >all  peers,  and  all  male 
commoners  wboteonld  read,  were  tbereCore  discharged 
in  such  felonies  absololely,- if  clerks  in  orders;  'Ovd  for 
tbe  first-ofleAae  gpon  •burning  in  the 'hand, « if  lay  ^yet 
all  liable  (except  peers),  *if  the  judge  saw  acoasion,  to . 
impritionttieat  not  Nexceedlug  a  year.     And  itliese  <n«Q. 
who'coaldnot^read)  if  under  the  degree  ofipaenage, 
%vere  haiiged. 

Afterwards,  indeed,  it  .tms  <«ansidered,  that  eduoa-. 
tion  and. learning  were  not  rextesmations  of  gCiilt,  tbnt 
quite  tbe  reverse  y  and  that  if)  the  punishment  of  -death 
ibr  siinple  felony  was  too  -  severe  for  those  who  iiad 
been  liberally  instructed,  it  was,  ^  fortiori^  tao  severe 
for  the  ignorant  also.  And  thereupon,  by  etatute 
5  Anne,  c.  6.  it  wasenacted  that  the  benefit  of  ckrgy 
&hauld  be  granted' to  all  those  who vwere  entitled- to  sisk 
it,  without  requiring  tbem  to  read  by  way  of  condi- 
tional merit.  And  experience : having  shown  that  so 
universal  a  lenity  was'  frequently  inconvenieitt,  and  an 
encouragement  to  commit  the  lower  degrees  of  felo- 
ny \  and  that  though  capital  punisbmenls  were  too  ri- 
gorous for  these  inferior  oflFences,  -yet  no  punishment 
at  all  (or  next  to  none,  as  branding  or  whipping), 
was  as  much  too  gentle  \  it  was  enacted  by  the  aame 
statute  5  Anne,  c.  6.  that  when  any  person  is  convict- 
ed of  any  theft  orjarceny,  and  burnt  in  the  hand 
for  the  same,  Le  shall,  at  the  discretion  of 'the  jvdge, 
be  committed  to  tha  boose  of  correction,  or  public 
work-house,  to  be  there  kept  to  bard  labour  ftr-any 
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tinM  not ilMS  tban^eix  'meHthe,  ««d  ti^t  *>eDC«c«iini£  ^wo  clergy. 
Totre;  with  a'powerof iifflidtiHg'a^double-eodiiBement 
in  ease  of -'the^pany^So'eseape  from  tfm'lii^t.  ^nd -it 
is  «lso  enacted  by  tl«e  'etatiktes  4  *&••  1.  *e.  ri.  and 
6«Gco.  I.  €."23.  that^fhen  any  peffsons'ribdll  be  eon- 
iviatedofany'hirQeny,  eitbcT- grand  or>p6tit,'or^^ny  fe- 
lonious stealing' or  nUwing-^rmoney  or  gawds  wnli'clKlt- 
tele,  either  from  the  person  nr'the  4ioase  of  any^^tfier, 
nr'iu 'any  other  manner,  and  who  by 'tbe  law. shall  be 
entitled  to  the  bendfit  of'olergy,  and  KMa  only^  tbe 
penalties  of  burning  in  the  band,  or  whipping*}  *tbe 
OBurt  in  thenr  discretion,  instead  #f  ««ch  ^bnming  in 
the  hand,  'or  whipping,  may  direct  aneh  tandem  to 
be  ttmnoperted  to  America  'for  eerven  years  \  oond  If 
^y  •return,  or  wre  seen  «t  large  in  this  kingdom 
'witbhi  tliat  time,  it  ^all  be  felony  witbant  benefit  of 
clergy. 

In  tbis  atate  doee  the  benefit  of  ^cvgy  at  present 
aland  $  very  eensidentblyidiBeTeilt  from  its  original  in- 
•iitutton  \  the  wisdom  lof  tbe^nglilh  legislature  <hav- 
ing,>in  the  course  af« -longhand  kborions  'process,  ex- 
Intctud,  by  a  nobler  aUhemy,  rrdhc medicines  ont'^f  "poi- 
•onouB  ^ingredients  ^  anU  ^convifrtetf,  'by  gradoal  ainta- 
tions,  what  was  at  first  an  vnrewsomible  axemption  of 
patlfcnlar'popfsb'ecelcaiaitfes,  into  «  mercififl  nitiga-  . 
tion  of  the  general  law  with  respect  to  capital  *pnniib- 
wents. 

From  the  <wbole  nrthis  detail,  w«<may  colleett  th^ 
-however  in  times  of  ignoianne  and 'auperstition,  that 
monster  in  true  polioy  msy^for  a  *  while  sobaist,  -of  a 
body  of  men  residing  in  a  slate,  and  yet  independedl 
uf  its  lawff;  'yet  'When  leaning  and  rational  i«ligtnn 
Jiave  a  little  enligbteaed  tnen^s  minds,  aaeietyaan  no 
longer  endure -an  absurdity  S0vgr0SB,'aB'ma6t  destioy^iti 
very  fandamentals.  For,  by  tbe  'original  contraet  af 
govamment,  the  price  of  prolection^by  the  united  force 
of  individuals,  is-tbat  i»f  obedienee  to  the  nnited'wiU 
of  the  xennnunity.  This*  united  will  is  de^iarctf  an  'tbe 
laws  of  the  land  ;  and'tfailt  united  force  is  exerted  ia 
their  due,  and  univeFsal,  efxccution. 

II.  We  «are  neatt  \io  inquire,-  to  'what  *  persons  tbe  be- 
nefit of  clergy <is  to  be  allowed  'at  'this  day  j  '.and  this 
must  ehiefiy  be  'odleeted  from  <what  ins  been  dbeer- 
Ted  in  the  pieeeding  article.    ^Far,  upon  tbe  Whole, 
we  may  pronoonce,  that  all  clerks  in  orders  are,  with- 
out any  branding,  and  df  course  'without  any  trans- 
portation (for  that  is  only  «abetitilted  -in  lieu  of  the 
other),  'to  be  admitted  to  *tbts  priTllege,  and  inimedi<- 
ately  discharged,  or  at  most  only  confined  for  one  year) 
and  this  as  often  as  they  oflend.     Again,  all  lords  of 
parliament,  and  peew  df  tbe  reahn,   by  the  statute 
I  £dw.  'VI.  G.  12.  shiill  be  discharged  in  all  clergyable 
and  other  "felonies  provided  for  by  the  act  without  any  • 
burning' in  the  hand,  in  the  same  manner  as  real  clerics 
convict  \  but  this  is  only  for  the  first  offence.     Lastly, 
all  the  commons  of  (he  realm,  not  in  orders,  Whether 
nnale  orffemale,  ^hall,  for  the  first  oflence,  be  dischar- 
ged of  the  punishment  of  felonies,  within  the  benefit  of 
^I^i'gyt   vpon  being  burnt  in  the  hand,  and  sdflfering 
discretionary  imprisonment  ;^or,  in  case  of  larceny,  up- 
on being  transported  for  seven  years,  if  the  court  shall 
think  proper. 

III.  The  third  point  to  be  considered  is,  for  What 
crimes  the  privilegktm  dericale^  or  benefit  of  clergy, 
IB  to  be  allowsd.    And  it  h  to  be  obserred,  that  nei- 
ther 
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tXttgj,  tfaer  In  biffh  treason,  nor  in  petit  larceny,  nor  in  any 
mere  misqemeanors,  it  was  indulged  at  the  common 
lanr;  and  therefore  we  may  iay  it  down  as  a  rule, 
that  it  was  allowable  only  in  petit  treason  and  capital 
felonies ;  which  for  the  most  part  became  legally  en* 
titled  to  this  indalgence  by  the  statute  ds  clero^ 
ts  Edw*  1X1.  Stat.  3.  c.  4.  which  provides,  that  clerks 
convict  fsrr  treason  or  felonies,  touching  other  persons 
than  the  king  himself  or  his  royal  majesty,  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  holy  church.  But  yet  it  was  not  al- 
Ipwed'in  all  cases  whatsoever;  for  in  some  it  was  do* 
nied  even  in  oomroon  law^  viz.  insidatin  viarum^  or  ly- 
ing in  wait  for  one  on  the  highway  \  depopulatio  agro* 
nun^  or  destroying  and  ravaging  a  coontiy ;  combustio 
domorumf  or  arsons  that  is,  burning  of  houses ;  all 
which  are  a  kind  of  hostile  acts,  and  in  some  degree 
border  upon  treason.  As)d  farther,  all  these  identical 
crimes,  together  with  petit  treason,  and  very  many 
other  acts  of  felony,  are  ousted  of  clergy  by  particular 
acts  of  parliament. 

Upoa  the  whole,  we  may  observe  the  following' 
rules.  1.  That  in  all  felonies,  whether  new  created, 
xa  by  common  law,  clergy  is  now  allowable,  unless  ta- 
ken away  by  act  of  parliament.  2.  That  where  clergy 
is  takea  mwi^  fron  the  principal,  it  is  not  of  course  ta- 
ken away  from  the  accessory^  unices  be  bealsoparticu* 
larly  incloded  in  the  words  of  the  statute.  3.  That 
when  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  taken  away  from  the  of- 
fence (as  in  case  of  murder,  buggery,  robbery,  rape, 
and  burglary),  a  principal  in  the  second  degree,  being 
present,  aiding  and  abetting  the  crime,  is  as  well  ex- 
cluded from  his  clergy,  as  he  that  is  a  principal  in 
the  first*  degree :  hot,  4.  That  where  it  is  only  taken 
awny-  fren  the  person  committing  the  ofieoce  (as  in 
the  ease  of  stabbing^  or  committing  larceny  in  a 
dwelisng-koase),  his  aiders  and  abettors  are  net  ex- 
cluded, thffosgfa  the  tenderness  of  the  law,  wbtch  hath- 
detenmoed  that  sudi  statntas  shall  not  be  taken  lite- 
rally. 

IV.  Lastly,  We  are  to  inquire  what  tba  conse- 
qoencea  aie.toitke  party,  of  allowing  him  this  benefit 
of  clesigy*  We  speak  not  of  tbe  brandings  imprison^ 
meat,  or  tnanspDrtation  \  which  ^ain  ralber  concomitant 
cooditiens,  than  ooaecqnenocs,  of  receiving  this  indul- 
geoccw  The  conseqneneea  are  such  as'  affect  his  pre* 
sent  interest,  and  ibtare  credit  and  capacity  (  as  hav- 
ing been  onee  ^  fekm,  bat  nofw' purged*  ftom  that 
guilt  by  the  privilege  of  clergy  v  wiiieb  operates  as  a 
kind  of  Btatnte  paxdon.  And  we  may  observe,  i.  That, 
by  bis  CQDviotiott,  be. forfeits  all  his  goods  to  the  king^ 
wbicb,  being  once  vested  in  the  crown,  shall  not  after- 
wards he  restoved  to  the  offender.  2.  That^  after  con- 
viction, and  till  he  receives  the  judgment  of  the  law 
by  branding  or  the  lUce^  or  else  is  pardoned  by  the 
king,  be  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  felon ;  and 
subject  to  all  the  disabilities  and  other  incidents  of  a 
felon.  3*  That,  after  burning  or  pardon,  he  is  dt»- 
cbaiged  for  ever  of  that,  and  all  other  felonies-  before 
C0iamitted»  within  the  benefit  of  clergy ;  bot  not  of 
felonies  from  which  such  benefit  is  exdnded  j  and  this 
by  statulea  8  Eliz.  o.  4.  and  18  Eliz.  c.  7.  4.  That 
by  the  bnming,  or  pardon  of  it,  be  is  restored  ta  all 
capaoitiea'and  croditSi  and  the  pessassion  of  his  lands, 
as^  if  he  had  never  been,  connoted.  5.  That  what  is 
iaid  witb  xegacd  tiLthetadrantagse  of-  commvieia  and 
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laymen,   subsequent  to  the  burning  in  the  band,  is    Clergy, 
equally  applicable  to  all  peers  and  clergymen,  although     Clerk, 
never  branded  at  all.     For  they  have  the  same  privi-         • 
leges,  without  any  burning,  to  which  others  are  entitled 
after  it. 

CLERK  (clericus)^  a  word  formerly  used  to  signify 
a  learned  man,  or  man  of  letters.  The  word  comes 
from  the  Greek  kAs^h*  used  for  clergy  ;  but  more  pro- 
perly signifving  iot  or  heritage^  in  regard  the  lot  and 
portion  of  clerks  or  ecclesiastics  is  to  serve  God.  Ac- 
cordingly citrus  was  at  first  used  to  signify  those  who 
bad  a  particular  attachment  to  the  Service  of  God. 
The  origin  of  the  expression  is  derived  from  the  Old 
Testament,  where  the  tribe  of  Levi  is  called  the  /of, 
heritage^  kXh^  ;  and  God  is  reciprocally  called  their 
portion;  by  resison  that  tribe  was  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  God,  and  lived  on  the  offerings  made  to  God, 
without  any  other  settled  provision  as  the  rest  had. 
Thus  Pasquier  observes,  the  officers  of  the  counts  (co^ 
mites)  were  anciently  created  under  the  title  of  clerks 
of'at*compts;  and  secretaries  of  state  were  called  r/lpr^^ 
of  the  secrete  So  clerictts  domini  regis^  in  the  time  of 
£dward  L  was  Englislied,  the  king* s  secretary^- or  clerk 
of  his  vounciL  The  term  was  applied  indifferently  to 
all  who  made  any  profession  of  learning  \  or  who  knew 
how  to  manage  the  pen  ^  tliough  originally  it  was  ap- 
propriated to  ecclesiastics.  As  the  nobility  and  gentry 
were  usually  brouglit  up  to  the  exercise  or  arms,  there 
were  none  but  the  clergy  left  to  cultivate  the  sciences : 
hence,  as  it  was  the  clergy  alone  who  bad  made  any 
profession  of  letters,  a  very  learned  man  came  to  be 
called  a  great  clerk,  and  a  stupid  ignorant  man  a  bad 
clerks 

Clerk  is  also  applied  to  such  as  by  thrir  course  of 
life  exercise  their  pens  in  any  court  or  office^  of  which 
there  are  various  kinds  :  thus, 

Clebk  of  the  Bdils^  an  ofltcerin  the  court  of  king^s 
bench,  whose  business  is  to  file  all  baiUpieces  taken  in  • 
that  courts  where- be  always  attends. 

Clerk  of  the  Cheeky  an  officer  belonging  to  the  king's 
court  \  so  called^  because  be  has  the  check  and  con* 
troulment  of  the  yeomen  that  belong  to  the  king,  queen, 
or  prince.  He  likewise,  by  himself  or  d^uty,  sets  the 
watch  in  the  court.  There  js  also  an  officer  in  the 
navy  of  the  same  name,  belonging  to -the  king's  yards. 

Clbjus  of  the  Crown,  an  o9ker  in  the  king^s  bench, 
who  frames,  reads,  and  records  all  indictments  against 
oSenders,  there  arraigned  or  indicted  of  any  public 
criraeb  He  is  likewise  termtdderk  of  the  crxxwn-of 
'fice,  in  which  capacity  he  exhibits  information  by  order 
of  the  court  for  divers  oflences. 

Clssk  of  the  Crown,  in  chancery,  an  officer  whose 
bosiness  it  is  constantly  to  attend  the  lord  chancellor 
in  person  or  by  deputy  j  to  write  and  prepare  for  the 
great  seal  special'  matters  of  state  by  conranssion,  both 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  viz*  commissions  of  lieu* 
tenancy,  of  justices  of  assize,  oyer  and  terminer,  gaol* 
delivery,  and  of  the  peace  3  all  general  pardons,  grant- 
ed either  at  the  king's  coronation,  or  in  parliament  ^ 
the  writs  of  parliament,  with  the  names  of  the  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgesses,  are  also  returned  into  bis  office. 
He  also  makes  ont  special  pardons  and  Tirits  of  execu- 
tien  on  bonds  of  statnte*staple  forfeited. 

Clejuc  of  the  Deliveries  of  the  Ordm$Kt*  See  Ord- 
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C1«rk.  Clerk  of  the  Errors^  In  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
«n'officer  who  transcribes  and  certifies  Into  the  king^s 
bench  the  tenor  of  the  record  of  the  action  on  which 
ihe  writ  of  error,  made  out  by  the  cursitor,  is  brought 
there  to  be  determined.  In  the  king^s  bench,  the  clerk 
of  the  errors  transcribes  and  certifies  the  records  of 
causes,  by  bill,  in^that  court,  into  the  exchequer.  And 
the  business  of  the  clerk  of  the  errors  in  the  ei^h.equer, 
as  to  transcribe  the  records  certified  thither  out  of  the 
king^s  bench,  and  to  prepare  them  for  judgment  in  the 
exchequer  chamber. 

Clerk  of  the  Essoins^  in  the  conrt  of  common  pleas, 
keeps  the  essoin  roll,  or  enters  essoins  :  he  also  provides 
parchment,  cuts  it  into  rolls,  marks  the  numbers  on 
them,  delivers  out  all  the  rolls  to  every  officer,  and  re- 
ceives them  again  when  written.     See  Essoin. 

Clerk  of  the  Estreats^  an  officer  in  the  exchequer, 
"Vfho  every  term  receives  the  estreats  out  of  the  lord- 
treasurer's  remembrancer's  office,  and  writes  them  out 
-to  be  levied  for  the  crown. 

Clerk  of  the  Green  Cloth^  formerly  an  officer  in 
chancery,  but  now  abolished. 

Clerk  of  the  Hamper  or  Iiatuq>er^  an  officer  in 
chancery,  whose  business  is  to  receive  all  money  due  to 
the  king  for  the  seals  of  charters,  letters  patent,  com- 
missions, and  writs ;  also  the  fees  due  to  the  officers 
for  enrolling  and  examining  them. 

CLKRK'Comptrol/er  of  the  King's  HoueehM^  an  offi- 
cer of  the  king's  'court,  authorised  to  allow  or  disallow 
the  charges  of  pursuivants,  messengers  of  the  green- 
cloth,  &c.  to  inspect  and  controul  all  defects  of  any  of 
the  inferior  officers  \  and  to  sit  in  the  counting-house 
with  the  lord-steward  and  ather  officers  of  the  house- 
hold for  regulating  such  matters. 

Clerk  of  the  King's  Silver ^  an  officer  of  the  common 
pleas,  to  whom  every  fine  is  brought,  after  it  has  pas* 
a^d  the  office  of  the  custos  brevium  ;  and  who  enters  the 
effect  of  writs  of  covenant,  into  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpose,  according  to  which  all  the  fines  of  that  term 
are  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  the  court. 

Clerk  of  the  Market^  an  officer  of  the  king's  house, 
to  whom  is  given  the  charge  of  the  king's  measure  and 
Heights,  the  standards  of  those  that  ought  to  be  used 
all  over  England. 

Clerk  of  the  NichUs  or  Nihiis^  an  officer  of  the  ex- 
chequer, who  makes  a  roll  of  all  such  sums  as  are  ni- 
chilled  by  the  sheriffs  npon  tlieir  estreats  of  green  wax, 
and  delivers  them  into  the  remembrancer  of  the  trea- 
sury, to  have  execution  done  npon  them  foi  the  king. 
See  Nihil. 

Clerk  of  the  Ordnance,    See  Ordnance. 

Clerk  of  the  Outlawries^  an  officer  of  the  common 
pleas,  and  deputy  to  the  attorney-general,  for  making 
out  all  writs  of  capias  utlegatum^  after  outlawry,  to 
which  there  must  be  the  king's  attorney's  name. 

Clerk  of  the  Paper-office^  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
king's  bench,  whose  business  is  to  make  up  the  paper- 
books  of  special  pleadings  in  that  court. 

Clerk  of  the.  Peace  ^  an  officer  belonging  to  the  ses- 
sions of  the  peace,  whose  business  is  to  read  indictments, 
inrol  the  proceedings,  and  draw  the  process :  he  like- 
wise certifies  into  the  king's  bench  transcripts  of  in- 
dictments, outlawries,  attainders,  and  convictions  had 
before  the  justices  of  peace,  within  the  time  limited  by 
statutci  under  a  certain  penalty.    This  office  is  in  the 
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gift  of  the  custos  rotulomm^  and  may  be  executed  by 
deputy. 

Clerk  of  the  PeUs,  an  officer  that  belongs  to  the 
exchequer,  whose  business  is  to  enter  every  teller's  bill 
into  a  parchment  roll  called  pelUs  receptorvm  $  and  to 
make  another  roll  of  payments  called  pelks  exituum. 

Clerk  of  the  Petty  Bag^  an  officer  of  the  conrt  of 
chancery,  whereof  there  are  three,  the  master  of  tb« 
^  rolls  being  the  chief:  their  business  is  to  record  the 
return  of  all  inquisitions  out  of  every  shire  j  to  make 
out  patents  of  customers,  ganger,  comptrollers,  &c  ^ 
liberates  upon'  extent  of  statutes-staple  j  conge  d^^ires 
for  bishops  \  summons  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  bor^ 
gesses  to  parliament  j  and  commissions  directed  to 
knights  and  others  of  every  shire,  for  assessing  subsi- 
dies and  taxes. 

Clerk  of  the  Pipe^  an  officer  of  the  excheqQeri  who 
having  the  account  of  all  debts  due  to  the  king,  deK- 
vered  out  of  the  remembrancer's  office,  charges  them 
in  a  great  roll  folded  up  like  a  pipe.  He  writes  out 
warrants  to  sheriffs,  to  levy  the  said  debts  on  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  debtors ;  and  if  they  have  no  goods, 
then  he  draws  them  down  to  the  treasurer'b  renseoi- 
brancer  to  write  estreats  against  their  lands* 

Clerk  of  the  Pleas^  an  officer  of  the  excheqoer,  in 
whose  office  all  the  officers  of  the  court,  having  special 
privilege,  ought  to  sue  or  to  be  sued  in  any  actioa*  Id 
this  of&ce  also  actions  at  law  may  be  prosecuted  by  other 
persons,  bnt  the  plaintiff  ought  to  be  tenant  or  debtor 
to  the  king,  or  some  way  accountable  to  him.  lie 
under  clerks  are  attorneys  in  all  suits. 

Clerks  of  the  Pnwfseal^  four  officers  that  attend 
tbe  lord  privy  seal,  for  writing  and  making  out  all 
things  that  are  sent  by  warrant  from  the  signet  to  the 
privy  teal,  and  to  be  passed  the  great  seal  \  and  tike- 
wise  to  make  out  privy  seals,  upon  special  ooeasions  of 
his  majesty's  affairs,  as  for  loan  of  money  or  tbe  like. 

Clerk  of  the  BoUs^  an  officer  of  the  chancery,  whose 
business  is  to  make  searches  after^and  copies  of  deeds, 
officers,  &C. 

Clerk  of  the  Sfgnet^  an  officer  contindlilly  attending 
upon  bis  majesty's  principal  secretary,  who  has  the  co* 
stody  of  the  privy  signet,  as  well  for  sealing  the  king's 
private  betters  as'  those  grants  which  pass  tbe  king's 
hand  by  bill  signed.  There  are  four  of  these  officers 
who  have  their  diet  at  the  secretary's  table.. 

Six  CLEiiKSf  officers  in  chancery  next  in  degree  be- 
low the  twelve  masters,  whose  business  is  to  inrsi  com- 
missions, pardons,  patents,  warrants,  &c.  which  pass 
the  great  seal.  They  were  anciently  ciler^'^  and  for- 
feited their  places  if  they  married.  These  aie  also  at- 
torneys for  parties  in  suits  depending  in  the  court  of 
chancery. 

Clerk  of  the  Treasury^  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  who  has  the  charge  of  keeping 
the  records  of  the  court,  makes  ont  all  records  of  iimi 
prius^  and  likewise  all  exemplifications  of  rscoA  being 
in  the  treasury.  He  has  the  fees  doe  for  all  searches  ; 
and  has  under  htm  an  under  keeper,  who  always  keeps 
one  key  of  the  treasury-door. 

Clerk  ofihe  Warrants^  an  officer  of  the  eommon 
plfos»  whose  business  is  to  enter  all  warrants  of  at- 
torney for  plaintiffs  and  defendants  in  suit ;  and  to  in- 
rol deeds  of  bargain  and  sale,  that  are  acknowledged 
in  court,  or  befcHre  a  judge.    His  office  is  likewise  to 
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^}^     eilreit  into  the  exchequer  all  iMues,  fioes,  eatreatu, 
I        sod  amercemeDts,  which  grow  due  to  the  crowD  in  that. 
dernoat  oourt. 

CLERKE,  Captain  Charles,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lish oavigator,  was  bred  up  in  the  onvy  from  his  youthy 
and  was  present  in  several  actions  during  the  war  of 
Z755«  In  the  engagement  between  the  Bellona  and 
Couragens  he  was  in  great  danger  ^  for  having  been 
•Utioned  in  the  roizen-top  on  board  the  former,  the 
vnst  was  carried  overboard,  by  a  shot,  and  he  fell  into 
die  sea  along  with  it  j  but,  however,  was  taken  up  with- 
oot  having  received  any  injury.  When  Commodore 
ByroD  made  his  first  voyage  round  the  world,  Mr  Clerke 
served  on  board  his  ship  in  quality  of  a  midshipman  ; 
«ld  was  afterwards  on  the  American  station.  In  the 
jear  1768,  he  sailed  round  the  world  a  second  time  in 
the  Endeavour,  on  board  of  which  he  served  in  the  sta- 
tioa  of  master's  mate  ^  but,  during  the  voyage,  succeed- 
ed to  a  lieutenancy.  He  relumed  in  1775,  and  was 
sooo  af^r  appointed  master  and  commander.  When 
Captain  Cook  undertook  his  last  voyage,  Mr  Clerke 
was  appointed  captain  of.  the  Discovery ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  Captain  Cook,  naturally  suc- 
ceeded to  the  supreme  command.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, long  enjoy  his  new  dignity.  Before  his  depar- 
ture from  England,  he  had  manifest  symptoms  of  a 
oofisumption.  Of  this  disease  he  lingered  during  the 
whole  of  the  voyage  $«and  his  long  residence  in  the 
celd  northern  climates  cut  off  all  hopes  of  recovery  $ 
but  though  sensible  that  the  only  chance  be  had  of  pro- 
longing bis  life  was  by  a  speedy  return  to  a,  warmer 
dimate,  his  attention  to  his  doty  was  so  great,  that  he 
persevered  in  search  of  a  passage  between  the  Asiatic 
and  American  continents  until  every  one  of  the  officers 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  impracticable.  He  bore  bis 
distemper  with  great  firmness  and  equanimity,  retain- 
ing a  good  flow  of  spirits  to  the  last ',  and  died  on  the 
2Mi  of  August  1 778,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age,  the  ship 
then  being  within  view  of  the  coast  of  Kamtschatka. 

Clsmzj^s  Island  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  in  N.  Lat.  63.  15.  and  E.  Long.  169. 
30.  It  was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  his  last 
voyage,  but  a  landing  could  not  be  effected.  At  a  di* 
stancq  It  appeared  to  be  of  considerable  extent,  and 
to  have  several  hills  connected  with  the  low  grounds  in 
sach  a  manner  as  to  make  it  look  like  a  group  of  islands. 
Near  its  eastern  extremity  is  a  little  island  remarkable 
for  having  three  elevated  rocks  upon  it.  Both  the  large 
and  small  island  are  uninhabited. 

CLERMONT,  a  considerable,  rich,  and  populous 
town  of  France,  iu  the  department  of  Puy  de  Dome. 
The  cathedra],  the  public  squares,  and  the  walks,  are 
^erj  fine.  Here  is  a  bridge  naturally  formed,  as  they 
pretend,  by  the  petrifying  quality  of  a  fountain.  £•  > 
Long.  3*  10.  N.  Lat.  45.  47. 

Clermont  Manuscript^  is  a  copy  of  St  PauPs  Epi- 
stles, found  in  the  monastery  of  Clermont  in  France, 
and  nsed  by  Beza,  together  with  the  Cambridge  MS. 
in  preparing  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  This 
copy  is  in  the  octavo  form,  and  is. written  on  fine 
vellum  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  some  mutilations. 
Beza  supposes  that  it  is  of  equal  antiquity  with  the 
Cambridge  copv ;  but  both  were  probably  written  by 
a  Latin  acribe  in  a  later  period  than  he  assigns  to  them« 


The  various  readings  of  thi«  MS.  were  communicated  cicrmoai 
to  Archbishop  Usher,  and  they  are  preserved  by  Wal-     Maim- 
ton.    The  MS.  itself  was  in  the  pos:iession  of  Morinus  \ 
and  after  his  death  deposited  among  the  MS.  copies  of 
the  royal  library  at  Paris,  N^  2245. 

CLEROMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination  performed 
by  the  throwing  of  dice,  or  little  bones  \  and  observing 
the  points,  or  marks  turned  up.  The  word  comes  from' 
xM^99^  '*  lot,^^  and  ftmrrum  '^  divination.^*  At  Bura,  &' 
city  of  Achaia,  was  a  temple  and  celebrated  oracle  of 
Hercules,  where  such  as  consulted  the  oracle,  after  pray- 
ing to  the  idol,  threw  four  dice,  the  points  whereof  be- 
ing well  scanned  by  the  priest,  he  was  supposed  to  draw 
an  answer  from  them. 

Something  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  been  practised- 
with  refi^ard  to  Jonah. 

CLERVAL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Franche 
Comt^,  seated  on  the  river  Douz,  and  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Doubs.  It  contained  1 200  inhabitants  in  1 8 1 5. 
E.  Long.  5.  57.  N.  Lat.  46.  35. 

CLERVAUX,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  finest 
abbeys  of  France,  in  Champagne,  five  miles  from  Bar- 
sur-Aobe,  and  seated  in  a  valley  surronnded  with  woods^ 
and  mountains.  It  is  the  chief  of  the  Cistercian  or- 
der. Here  is  the  famous  Tun  of  St  Bernard,  which 
will  hold  800  tuns  of  wine.  Near  this  abbey  is  a  smaU 
town. 

CLESIDES,  a  Greek  painter,  abont  276  years  be- 
fore Christ,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  I«  He  revenged 
the  injuries  he  had  received  from  Queen  Stratonice,  by 
representing  her  in  the  arms  of  a  •fisherman*  However 
indecent  the  painter  might  represent  the  queen,  she  was 
drawn  with  such  personal  beauty,  that  she  preserved 
the  piece  and  liberally  rewarded  the  artist. 

CLETHRA.    See  Botakt  Index. 

CLEVELAND,  a  district  iu  the  north  riding  of 
Yorkshire  in  England,  from  whence  the  noble  family 
of  Fitzroy  took  the  title  of  duke,  bnt  which  is  now 
extinct. 

Cletelakd,  John^  an  English  poet  of  some  emi- 
nence in  his  time,  who  during  the  civil  war  under 
Charles L  engaged  as  a  literary  champion, in  the  royal 
cause  against  the  parliamentarians.  He  died  in  1658, 
and  was  much  extolled  by  his  party.  His  works,  which 
consist  of  poems,  characters,  orations,  epistles,  &c.  were 
printed  in  octavo  in  1677. 

CLEVES,  a  duchy  in  the  circle  of  Westphalia,  in 
Germany,  and  subject  to  the  king  of  Prussia  since 
1 815.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Rhine,  and 
is  about  40  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  20 
in  breadth  from  north  to  south.  It  is  a  fine  agreeable 
country.  The  towns  are  Cleves,  the  capital,  Calcar,^ 
Gennet,  Santen,  Orsof,  Bureck,  and  Greit.  These  lie 
on  the  left  side  of  the  river.  On  the  right,  Daysburgh, 
Wese,  Rees,  and  Emmerick.  It  contained  125,000  in- 
habitants in  1815.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coantry  are 
chiefly  Catholics,  those  of  the  towns  chiefly  Protestants.. 

Cleves,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  of  which  it  is  the  capitaL  It  stands  upon  % 
pleasant  hill,  abont  a  mile  from  the  Rhine,  with  which 
it  communicates,  by  means  of  a  canal  which  is  large 
enough  for  great  barges.  The  castle  stands  upon  a 
mountain,  and,  though  old,  is  very  agreeable.  It  waa 
built  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ccesar.     It  contains  about 
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Clevft     5000  ihhaliitaiiU.    CalviDtstSy  LuthenmUt  and  Roman 
0        Catholicjt,  are  all  tolerated  in  this  city,     £.  Long.  j. 
^^»°»*^tc,    ^o.  N.  Lat-  51.  45. 

•CLIENT,  among  the  Romans,  a  citizen  who  put 
himself  under  the  protection  of  some  great  man,  who 
in  respect  of  that  relation  was  called  patron. 

This  patron  assisted  his  client  with  his  protection,  In- 
terest, and  goods  \  and  the  client  gave  his  vote  for  his 
patron,  when  he  sought  any  office  for  himself  or  his 
friends.  Clients  owed  respect  to  their  patrons,  as  these 
owed  them  their  protection* 

The  right  of  patronage  was  appointed  by  Romolus, 
to  unite  the  rich  and  poor  together,  in  soch  a  manner 
as  that  one  might  live  without  contempt  and  the 
other  without  envy  \  but  the  condition  of  a  client,  in 
course  of  time,  became  little  else  than  a  moderate  s]a« 
very* 

Client  is  now  used  for  a  party  in  a  law-suit^  who 
has  turned  over  his  caose  into  the  hands  of  a  oounsellor 
or  solicitor. 

CLIFFORTIA.    See  Botany  Index. 

CLIMACTERIC,  among  physiciana,  (from  c/t« 
fnaciei\  ^*  a  ladder"),  a  critical  year  in  a  person's 
life. 

According  to  some,  this  is  every  seventh  year ;  but 
otliers  allow  only  these  years  produced  by  multiplying 
7  by  the  odd  number  3,  5,  7,  and  9,  to  be  climacteric 
cal.  These  yearsi  they  say,  bring  with  them  some 
remarkable  change  with  respect  to  health,  life,  or  for> 
tune  :  the  grand  climacteric  is  the  63d  year  j  but 
some,  making  two,  add  to  this  the  8ist:  the  other 
remarkable  climacterics  are  the  7th,  21st,  35th,  49th, 
and  56th. 

CLIMATE,  ot  Cliaie,  in  Geography,  a  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  bounded  by  two  circles 
parallel  to  the  equator,  and  of  such  a  breadth,  as 
that  the  longest  day*  in  the  parallel  nearest  the  pole 
exceeds  the  longest  day  in  that  next  the  equator  by 
some  certain  spaces,  viz.  half  an  hour.  Tho  word 
comes  from  the  Greek  sAi^k«,  incUnamenium^  ''an  in- 
clination." 

The  btgmnii^  of  the  climate  is  a  parallel  circle 
wberetn  the  day  is  the  shortest.  The  end  of  the  cli« 
mate,  is  that  wherein  the  day  is  the  longest.  The 
climates  therefore  are  reckoned  from  the  equator  to 


the  pole ;  and  are  so  many  baoda,  or  looes,  termi*  Climate, 
nated  by  lines  parillel  to  the  equator  \  though,  inr  Climax, 
strictness,  there  are  several  climates  in  the  breadth  of 
one  zone.  Each  climate  only  differs  from  its  conti* 
guous  ones,. in  that  the  loneeat  day  in  summer  is  longer 
or  shorter  by  half  an  hour  in  the  one  place  than  in  the 
other.  As  the  climates  commence  ftiom  the  eqoator» 
the  first  climate  at  its  beginning  has  its  longest  day 
precisely  12  honn  long}  at  its  end,  12  hours  and  a 
half:  the  second,  which  begins  where  the  first  ends, 
viz.  at  twelve  houra  and  a  half,  ends  at  13  houra  \  and 
so  of  the  rest,  as  far  as  the  polar  oirclee,  where,  what 
the  geographers  call  Aour^iitnates  terminate,  and  month* 
dimates  commence.  An  hour  climate  is  a  space  com* 
prised  between  two  parallels  of  the  equator,  in  the 
first  of 'which  the  longest  day  exceeds  that  in  the  latter 
by  half  an  hour )  so  the  month -climate  is  a  space  ter- 
minated between  two  circles  parallel  to  the  polar  cir* 
des,  whose  longest  day  is  longer  or  shorter  than  that  of 
its  contiguous  one  by  a  month  or  30  daya» 

The  ancients  who  confined  the  climates  tu  what 
they  imagined  the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  only 
allowed  of  seven.  The  first  they  madto  to  pass  through 
Meroe,  the  second  through  Sienna,  the  third  through 
Alexandria,  the  fourth  through  Rhodes,  the  fifth 
through  Rome,  the  sixth  through  Pontus,  and  the 
seventh  through  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes.  The 
moderns,  who  have  sailed  fortiier  toward  the  poles, 
make  30  climates  on  each  side;  and,  in  regard  the 
obliqnity  of  the  sphere  makes  a  little  difference  in  the 
length  of  the  longest  day;  instead  of  half  an  hour, 
some  only  make  the  difference  of  climates  a  quarter. 

Vulgarly  the  term  ciimate  is  bestowed  on  any  coun- 
try or  region  differing  from  another  either  in  respect 
of  the  seasons,  the  quality  of  the  soil,  or  even  the 
nuinners  of  tho  inhabitants;  without  any  regard  to 
the  length  of  the  longest  day.  Abolfeda,  an  Ataibian 
author,  distingoishes  the  first  kind  of  oliniatee  by  the 
term  real  cUmates^  and  the  latter  by  that  of  afpattn^ 
ciimates.  Varenios  gives  us  a  table  of  3  a  climates ; 
but  without  any  regard  to  the-  refraction.  Riociolua 
furnishes  a  mere  accurate  one,  wherein  the  refractions, 
are  allowed  for;  an  abstract  of  which  follows^  See 
this  subject  fully  treated  in  the  aiticle  Climate  in  the 
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CLIMAX,  or  Graoatiok,  in  Rhetoric,  a  figure 
wherein  tlie  word  or  expression  which  ends  the  first 
member  of  a  period  begins  the  second,  and  so  on  ;  so 
that  every  member  will  make  a  distinct  sentence,  ta- 
king its  rise  from  the  next  foregoing,  till  the  argument 
and  period  be  beautifully  finished  ;  as  in  the  following 


gradation  of  Dr  llllotson.  *'  After  we  have  practised 
good  actions  a  while,  they  become  easy  5  and  when 
they  are  easy,  we  begin  to  take  pleasure  in  them  \  and 
when  they  please  us  we  do  them  frequently  $  and  by 
frequency  of  acts,  a  thine  grows  into  a  habit ;  and  con- 
firmed  habit  is  a  kind  ofsecond  nature  :  and  so  far  as 

any 
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Wmax    Any  thiog  i>  OfttanU  so  fiit  it  is  aeeessaf y  $  and  we  can 
I        hardly  do  otiwrvfise.;  nay,  we  do  it  many  times  when 
^1^°^  we  do  not  think  of  it." 

~   '  CLINCH,  in  tbe  sea  language,  that  part  of  a  caUe 

which  is  bended  about  the  ring  of  the  anchori  and  then 
seized  or  made  fiist. 

CLINCHING,  in  the  sea  language,  a  kind  of  slight 
eanlking  nsed  at  >sea.  In  a  prespeet  of  foul  -weather, 
about  tbe  posts :  it  consists  tin  driving  a  little  oakum 
into  their  seams,  ^to  prevent  the  water  coming  in  at 
them.  • 

CLINIC,  a. term  applied  by  the  ancient  thurcb- 
biitorians  to  those  wiio  receive  baptism  on  their  death- 
bed. 

Cjtivic  Medicine^  was  particularly  used  for  the  me- 
thod of  visiting  and  treating  sick  persons  in  bed,  for 
tbe  more  exact  discovery  of  all  the  -sympUuns  of  their 
disease. 

CLINIAS,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  :and  mosi- 
ciaOf  intbe  65  th' Olympiad.  He  was  wont  to  assuage 
bis  passion,  being  very  choleric,  by  his  lyre. 

CLINOPODIUM,  Field  Basil.    See  Botany 

CLIO,  in  P^igan  mythology,  <  the- firnt  of  the  muses, 
diraghler  of  Jupiter  asd  Mnemosyne.  She  :presidcd 
over  history.  She  is  represented- erowned  with  laurels, 
holding  in  one  band  t  a  trumpet,  and  «a  book  in  tbe 
other.  Sometimes  she  holds  .arplectram  or  quill  with  a 
late.  Her  name  signifies  honour  and  cepntatien,  icAiif, 
ghria;^Wk^  it  was  her  office  faithfully  to  record  .the 


aetimis  of  brave  aad  illostrtous  heroes.     She  bad  liya-    'himself  at  the  siege  ^f  Pondicherry  in  'I748}  aoted 
cinlba  by  PierioSf-son  of  Msgnes.  1     »»  •     tt  ......        *.tx    .  ^  ..    . 

Cuo,  in  ZooAjgy,  a  genus  (df  ioseote  belonging  to 
the  ovder  of  vermes  •  rooUusca.  The  body.  is> oblong  Aad 
fitted  ifor  owimming;  land  .it  has  two  imembraaaceons 
wings 'plaeed  opposite  to  'each  dther.  The  species  •?« 
three,  junnoipodiy  distinguished  thy  the  'shape  of  their 
vagina,! and  are  olLqatives  of « the  ocean. 

CL1FEU8,  an  old  term  in  Natural  Hiitxmy^  wbi^h 
is  given  to  the. flat  depressed- ceAtreoim,  ifrom  ) their. re- 
sembling: a  shield. 

CLISTiIi£N£6,  a  .famons  Athenian  magistrate, 
the4iiitkor  of  the  modo<of  baniihing  ambitions  citizens 
hf  ostracism,  or.vrritiqg  their,  names  .upon  a  shell;  the 
intention  was  patriotic,  but  it  was  abused  likeall  other 
homaniioBtitntians  :  -some  of  the  worthiest  citizens  of 
Athens  being  thus  exiled.  He  died  5 10  years  before 
Christ. 

CLIT0MACHU8,  the  .philosopher,  flourilhed  a- 
baat  140  years  before -Christ.  »He  was  born  at  Car- 
thnge }  quitted  ^his  country  at  40  years  of  age  j  and 
went  to  Athens,  where  he  hceame  the -disciple  aad  suo- 
oessor  of  Cameades.  He  composed  many  bo6ka,  but 
they  are  all  lost. 

CLITOBIA.    See  Botaky  Index. 

CLITORIS,  >in  Anatomy^  is.a  part  of  theoxternal 
pudenda,  situated  at  the- angle  which  thenymphse  form 
with  each  other.  £ike  the  .^nis  it  has  an  erection, 
and  is  thought  to  be  the  ;prtnoipal  seat  of  venereal 
pleasure.  The  clitoris  is  of  different  sizes 'in  diflbrent 
women  $  hnt  in  general  it  is  email,  and  «overed  with 
the  'labia.  Tbe  pretemsturally  enlarged  clitoris  is 
what  constitutes  a  hermaphrodite.  When  the  clitoris 
is  too  large,  it  may  .'be  so  extirpated  as  to  remove 
tbe  nnnecossary  part }  bat.ihis.reqnixes  mach  carci  for 


under  Major  Laurence  at  the  taking  of  Devi  Cotta  in 
Taujore,  who  wrote  of  his  .military  talents  in  high 
terms  ^  commanded  a  small  iparty  .for  the  taking  of 
Avcot,  and  a ftemards  defended  that  place  against  the 
French  ;  and  iperformed  .many  ^ytlver  exploits,  which, 
Gonsidarii^  the  remoteness  of  .the  scene  of  «aetioq, 
would  jrequire  a  long  detail  to  render  sufficiently  in- 
telligible. He  was,  however,  in  .brief,  looked  i|pou 
and  aduiowledged  as  the  man  wlm  .first  roused  his 
countrymen  to  .^pirited^ctioo,  and  raised  .their  repo« 
tation  in  tbe  East^  so  that  when  ihe  oame  lOver  .to 
England  .in  1.753,  h(^  > was  .presented,  by  the^eoortof 
directors,  .with  a  rich  sword  set  with  diamonds,  4W  an 
acknowledgment  of  past,  and  an  incitement  to  future, 
services.  Captain  Clive  returned  to  India,  in  1755,  as 
governor  of  Fort  6t  David,  with  theraak^of  lientenant* 
colonel  in  the  king^s  troops.^  when  as  coronMnder  of 
the  company*^  troops,  he,  an  conjnnction  with  Admiral 
Watson,  .reduced  Angria  the  pirate,  and  became  mas* 
ter  of  Geri^,  his  capital,  with  all  bis  accumulated  trea- 
sure.  On  the  loss  of  Calcutta,  and  the  well  known 
barbarity  of  the  soiibah  Surafob  Dowlah,  they  sailed  to 
Bengal  ^  .where  they  took  Fort  William,  in  January 
1757  'f  and  Colonel  Clive  defeating  the  soubah's  army 
soon  after,  accelerated  a  peace.  Surajah  Dowlah^s  per- 
fidy, however,  soon  produced  'fresh  hostilities,  which 
ended  in  his. ruin}  he  being  totally  defeated  by  Colonel 
Clive  at  the  famous  battle  of  Plassey.  The  next  day, 
the  conqueror  entered  Muxadabad  in  triumph  ^  and 
placed  Jaffier  Ally  Cawn,  one  of  the  principal  gene* 
rals,  on  the  throne  ;  tbe  deposed  soubah  was  soon  af- 
ter taken,  and  privately  put  to  death  by  Jaffier*s  son. 
Admiral  Watson  -died  -at-Calcutta  ;  bnrCohnrel-Clrve 
commanded  in  Bei^  the  two  sucoeeding  years  j  he 

was- 


Oive. 


a  farther  extirpation  subjects  the  patient  to  an  involun-.  Cliiorii 
tary  discharge  of  urine.  O 

CLITUMNUS,  in  Ancient  Geographtf^  a  river  of  ^ 
Umbria,  on  this  side  tbe  Apennines.  According  to 
Pliny,  it  was  a  fountain  consisting  of  several  veins, 
situated  between  Hispellum  andSpoletiumj  which  soon 
after  swelled  into  a  very  large  and  .navigable  river, 
running  from  east  to  west  into  the  Tinia,  and  both  to- 
{^ether  into  the  Tiber.  A  river  fumous  for  its  milk- 
white  flocks  aad  herds,  (Yirgil).  The  god  of  the  ri- 
ver was. called  CUtumnus, 

CLITUS,  brother  to  Alexander  the  Creates  nurse, 
fialLowed  that  prince  in  his  conquests,  and  i»aved  his  life 
by  cutting  off  the  hand  of  Rosaces,  who  held  an  axe 
lifted  up  to  kill  him  at  the  passage  of  the  Grani- 
cus.  Alexander,  who  had  a  great  rc^gard  for  him, 
some  time  after  invited  him  to  supper}  when  Cli- 
tus,  at  the  end  of  the  repast,  being  heated  with  wine, 
diminished  the  exploits  of  that  prince,  in  order  to 
magnify  those  -of  Philip  his  father.  This  so  enraged 
Alexander,  that  he  killed  him  with  his  own  band  \ 
but  he  was  afterwards  so  afflicted  at  it,  that  he  at- 
tempted his  own  life. 

CLIV£,.BoB£RT,  Lord,  son  of  Rmbard  Clive,  Esq. 
of  S^yche  near  Drayton  in  Salop,  was  born  in  1725. 
Toward  .the  .close  of  the  war  in  1741,  he  was  sent  ae 
a  writer  in  the. East  India  service  to  Madras^  but  be- 
ing fonder  .of  the  caajp  than  the  comptiog-hoose,  be 
soon  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  to  exchange 
bis  pen  for  .a-^ir  of  coloui«.     He  first  distinguished 
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was  honoured  by  the  Mogul  vrlth  the  dignity  of  an 
omrah  of  the  empire }  and  was  rewarded  by  the  new 
soubah  with  a  grant  of  lands,  or  a  jaghire,  producing 
27,0001.  a-year.  In  1760,  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  com- 
pany, was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  Shrews- 
bury, and  was  raised  to  an  Irish  peerage  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Clive,  Baron  of  Plassey.  In  1764,  fresh  dis- 
turbances taking  place  in  Bengal,  Lord  CUtc  was  es- 
teemed the  only  man  qualified  to  settle  them,  and  was 
accordingly  again  appointed  to  that  presidency  j  after 
being  honoured  with  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  with 
the  rank  of  major-general.  When  he  arrived  in  India, 
he  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  eipectatioo,  in  resto- 
ring tranquillity  to  the  province  without  striking  a 
blow,  and  fixed  the  highest  ideas  of  the  British  power 
in  the  minds  of  the  natives.  He  returned  home  in 
1767  ]  and  in  1772,  when  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  East  India  Company  was 
agitated,  he  entered  into  an  able  justification  of 
himself  in  a  masterly  speech  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons* He  died  iuddcnfy  towards  the  cloee  of  the 
year  1774. 

CLOACA,  in  antiqnify,   the  common  sewers  of 
Bome,  to  carry  off  the  dirt  and  soil  of  t^e  city  into 
the  Tiber  }  justly  reckoned  among  the  grand  works  of 
the  Romans.    Toe  first  common  sewer,  called  Cloaca 
Maxima^  was  bailt  by  Tarquinins,  some  say  Prisons, 
others  Soperbus,  of  huge  blocks  of  stone  joined  toge* 
ther  without  any  cement,  in  the  manner  of  the  edi- 
fices of  those  early  times,  consisting  of  three  rows  of 
arches  ,  one  above  another,  which  at  length  conjoin 
and  unite  together  }  measortng  in  the  clear  18  palms 
in  height,  and  as  many  in  width*    Under  these  arches, 
they  rowed  in  boats,  which  made  Pliny  say  that  the 
city  was  sospended  in  air,  and  that  they  sailed  be- 
neath the  houses.     Under  these  arches  also  were  ways 
through  which  carts  loaded  with  hay  could  pass  with 
ease.    It  began  in  the  Foram  Bomanum ;  measured 
300  paces  in  length ;  and  emptied  itself  between  the 
temple  of  Vesta  and  the  Pons  Senatorius.    There  were 
as  many  principal  sewers  as  there  were  bills.    Plinv 
concludes  their  firmness  and  strength  firom  their  stana- 
ing  for  so  many  ages  the  shocks  of  earthquakes,  the 
fall  of  houses,  and  the  vast  loads  and  weights  moved 
over  them. 

CLOACINA,  the  goddess  of  jakes  and  conunon 
sewers,  among  the  Romans. 

CLOCK,  a  machine  constructed  in  such  a  manner, 
and  regulated  so  by  the  uniform  motion  of  a  pendulum 
(a),  as  to  measure  time,  and  all  its  subdivisions,  with 
great  exactness. 

The  invention  of  clocks  with  wheels  is  referred  to 
Facificns,  archdeacon  of  Verona,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Lotharius  son  of  Louis  the  Debonnair,  on  the  cre- 
dit of  an  epitaph  quoted  by  Ughelli,  and  ^borrowed  by 
bim  from  Panvinius.  They  were  at  first  called  mh> 
tunuU  dia/st  to  distinguish  them  from  son-dials,  which 
showed  the  hour  by  the  snn*s  shadow.  Others  ascribe 
the  invention  to  Boethius,  about  the  year  510.  Mr 
Derbam  makes  clock-work  of  a  mnch  older  standing } 


and  ranks  Archimedes^s  sphere  mentioned  by  Clau- 
dian,  and  that  of  Posidonius  mentioned  by  Cicero, 
among  the  machines  of  this  kind  :  not  that  either  their 
form  or  use  was  the  same  with  those  of  oors,  but  that 
they  had  their  motion  from  some  hidden  weights  or 
springs,  with  wheels  or  pulleys,  or  some  such  clock-* 
work  principle.  But  be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain 
the  art  of  making  clocks,  such  as  are  now  in  use,  wat 
either  first  invented,  or  at  least  retrieved,  in  Germany, 
about  200  years  ago.  The  water-docks,  or  clepsy« 
drse,  and  sun-dials,  have  both  a  much  better  claim  to 
antiquity.  The  French  annals  mention  one  of  the 
former  kind  sent  by  Aaron,  king  of  Persia,  to  Charle- 
magne, about  the  year  807,  which  seemed  to  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  modern  clocks:  it  was  of 
brass,  and  showed  the  hours  by  twelve  little  balls  of 
the  same  metal,  which  fell  at  the  end  of  each  hoiir« 
and  in  falling  struck  a  bell  and  made  it  sound.  Tbew 
were  also  figures  of  la  cavaliers,  which  at  the  end  of 
each  hour  came  forth  at  certain  apertnros  or  wio^ 
dows  in  the  side  of  the  clock,  and  shut  them  again, 
&c. 

The  invention  of  pendulum  clocks  is  owinf  to  the 
happy  industry  of  the  last  age :  the  hononr  of  tt  is  dis- 
puted by  Huygens  and  Galileo.  The  formery  who 
has  written  a  volume  on  the  subject,  declares  it  wat 
first  put  in  practice  in  the  year  1657,  ^^^  ^  descrip- 
tion  thereof  printed  in  1657.  B^k^r,  de  Nova  Urn* 
poru  dunetiendi  Theorw^  anno  1680,  contends  for  Ga- 
lileo $  and  relates,  though  at  second-hand,  the  whole 
histoiT  of  the  invention )  adding,  that  one  Tresler,  at 
that  time  clock*maker  to  the  father  of  the  Grand  Dnke 
of  Tuscany,  made  the  first  pendnlom-clock  at  Florence, 
by  direction  of  Galileo  Gralilei ;  a  pattern  of  which 
was  brought  into  Holland.  The  Academy  del'  Ci* 
menta  say  expressly,  that  the  application  of  the  pen- 
dulum to  the  movement  of  a  clock  was  first  proposed  by 
Galileo,  and  first  put  in  practice  by  his  son  Vincenzo 
Galilei,  in  1649.  Be  the  inventor  who  he  will,  it  is 
certain  the  invention  never  flonrbh^d  till  it  came  inta 
Huygen*s  hands,  who  insists  on  It,  that  if  ever  Galileo 
thought  of  such  a  thing,  he  never  brought  it  to  any  de- 
gree of  perfection.  The  first  pendulnm-dock  made  in 
England  was  in  the  year  i66a»  by  BIr  Fromantii,  a 
Dutchman. 

Among  the  modem  clocks,  those  of  Strasborg  and 
Lyons  are  very  eminent  for  the  richness  of  their  fur- 
niture, and  the  variety  of  their  motions  and  figures. 
In  the  first,  a  cock  claps  his  wings,  and  prodairas  the 
hour  \  the  angel  opens  a  door  and  salutes  the  virgin  ; 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  descends  on  her,  &c.  In  the  se- 
cond, two  horsemen  encounter,  and  beat  the  hour  on 
each  other  >  a  door  opens,  and  there  appears  on  the 
theatre  the  Virgin,  with  Jesus  Christ  in  her  arms  $  the 
Magi  with  their  retinue,  marching  in  order,  and  pre* 
senting  their  gifts}  two  tmmpeters  sounding  all  the 
while  to  proclaim  the  procession.  These,  however,  are 
excelled  by  two  lately  made  by  English  artists,  anl^ 
intended  as  a  present  firom  the  East  India  Company  ta 
the  emperor  of  China.  The  clocks  we  speak  of  are 
in  the  form  of  chariots,  in  which  are  placed,  in  a  fine 

altitude. 
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(a)  a  balance  not  onlike  the  fly  of  a  kitchen-jack  wm  formeriy  osed  in  place  of  the  pendulum. 
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ftttitode,  a  ladj,  leaning  her  right  hand  upon  a  part 
of  the  chariot,  under  which  is  a  clock  of  curious  work- 
maoshipt  little  larger  than  a  shilling,  that  strikes  and 
repeats,  and  goes  eight  days.  Upon  her  finger  sits  a 
bird  finely  modelled,  and  set  with  diamonds  and  ru- 
bies, with  its  wings  expanded  in  a  flying  posture,  and 
actually  flutters  for  a  considerable  time  on  touching  a 
diamond  button  below  it ;  the  body  of  the  bird  (which 
contains  part  of  ibe  wheels  that  in  a  manner  girt  life 
to  it)  is  not  the  bigness  of  the  l6th  part  of  an  inch. 
The  lady  holds  in  her  left  hand  ,a  gold  tube  not  much 
thicker  than  a  large  pin,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  small 
round  box,  to  which  a  circular  ornament  set  with  dia^ 
monds  not  larger  than  a  sixpence  is  fixed,  which  goes 
round  near  three  hours  in  a  constant  regular  motion. 
Over  the  lady^s  head,  supported  by  a  small  fluted  pil- 
lar no  bigger  than  a  quill,  is  a  double  umbrella,  under 
the  largest  of  which  a  bell  is  fixed  at  a  considerable  di- 
stance from  the  clock,  and  seems  to  have  no  connection 
with  it  ^  but  from  which  a  communication  is  secretly 
conveyed  to  a  hammer,  that  regularly  strikes  the  hour 
and  repeats  the  same  at  pleasure,  by  touching  a  dia- 
mond button  fixed  to  the  clock  below.  At  the  feet  of 
the  lady  is  a  gold  dog  >  before  which  from  the  point 
of  the  chariot  are  two  birds  fixed  on  spiral  springs }  the 
wings  and  feathers  of  which  are  set  with  stones  of  va- 
rious colours,  and  appear  as  if  flying  away  with  the 
chariot,  which,  from  another  secret  motion,  is  con- 
trived to  run  in  a  straight,  circular,  or  any  other  direc- 
tion ;  a  boy  that  lays  hold  of  thfs  chariot  behind,  seems 
also  to  posh  it  forward.  Above  tlie  umbrella  are  flowers 
and  ornaments  of  precious  stones  ^  and  it  terminates 
with  a  flying  dragon  set  in  the  same  manner.  The 
whole  is  of  gold,  most  curiously  executed,  and  embel- 
lished with  rubies  and  pearls. 

Ofth$  general  Meckanism  of  Clocks^  and  how  they 
measure  Tme^  The  first  figure  of  Plate  CXLVI.  is 
a  profile  of  a  clock  :  F  is  a  weight  that  is  suspended 
by  a  rope  that  winds  about  the  cylinder  or  barrel  C, 
which  is  fixed  upon  the  axis  a  a;  the  pivots  b  b  go  into 
holes  made  in  the  plates  TS,  TS,  in  which  they  turn 
freely.  These  plates  are  made  of  brass  or  iron,  and  are 
connected  by  means  of  Jour  pillara  ZJL  \  and  the  whole 
together  is  called  the^amr. 

The  weight  P,  if  not  restrained,  would  necessarily 
torn  the  barrel  C  with  an  uniformly  accelerated  motion, 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  weight  was  falling  freely 
from  a  height.  But  the  barrel  is  furnished  with  a  rat- 
chet-wheel KK,  the  right  side  of  whose  teeth  strikes 
against  the  click,  which  is  fixed  with  a  screw  to  the 
wheel  DD,  as  represented  in  fig.  2.  so  that  the  action 
of  the  weight  is  communicated  to  the  wheel  DD,  the 
teeth  of  which  act  upon  the  teeth  of  the  small  wheel  d^ 
which  turns  upon  the  pivots  c  c.  The  communication 
or  action  of  one  wheel  with  another,  is  called  the  ^iVcA- 
ingi  a  small  wheel  like  d  ii  called  a  pinion^  and  its  teeth 
are  leaves  of  the  pinion.  Several  things  are  requisite 
to  form  a  good  pitching,  the  advantages  of  which  are 
obvions  in  all  machinery  where  teeth  and  pinions  are 
employed.  The  teeth  and  pinion  leaves  should  be  of  a 
proper  shape,  and  perfectly  equal  among  themselves  y 
the  siie  also  of  the  pinion  should  be  of  a  just  proportion 
to  the  wheel  acting  into  it ;  and. its  place  roust  be  at  a 
certain  distance  from  the  wheel,  beyond  or  within 
which  it  will  inake  a  bad  pitching* 
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The  wheel  £E  is  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  the  pinion  Clock. 
d  f  and  tlie  motion  communicated  to  the  wheel  DD  ^*  \  ■ ' 
by  the  weight  is  transmitted  to  the  pinion  d^  conse- 
quently to  the  wheel  E  E^  as  likewise  to  the  pi- 
nion €  and  wheel  FF,  whicl^  moves  the  pinion  J^  upon 
the  axis  of  which  the  crown  or  balance  wheel  GH  is 
fixed.  The  pivots  of  the  pinion^play  in  holes  of  the 
plates  LMp  which  are  fixed  horizontally  to  the  plates 
TS.  In  a  word,  the  motion  begun  by  the  weight  is 
transmitted  from  the  wheel  GH  to  the  palettes  IK, 
and,  by  means  of  the  fork  UX  rivetted  on  the  pa- 
lettes, communicates  motion  to  the  pendulum  AB, 
which  is  suspended  upon  the  hook  A.  The  pendulum 
AB  describes,  round  the  point  A,  an  arc  of  a  circle 
alternately  going  and  returning.  If  then  the  pendu- 
lum be  once  put  in  motion  by  a  push  of  the  hand,  the 
weight  of  the  pendulufti  at  B  will  make  it  return  upon, 
itself  and  it  will  continue  to  go  alternately  backward 
and  forward,  till  the  resistance  of  the  air  npon  the  pen- 
dulum, and  the  friction  at  the  point  of  suspension  at  A, 
destroy  the  originally  impressed  force.  But  as,  at  every 
vibration  of  the  pendulum,  the  teeth  of  the  balance- 
wheel  GH,  act  so  upon  the  palettes  IK  (the  pivots 
upon  the  axis  of  these  palettes  play  in  two  holes  of  the 
potence  s  <)»  that  after  one  tooth  U  has  communicated 
motion  to  the  palette  K,  that  tooth  escapes  j  then  the 
opposite  tooth  G  acts  upon  the  palette  I,  and  escapes 
in  the  same  manner  >  and  thus  each  tooth  of  the 
wheel  escapes  the  palettes  IK,  after  having  commu- 
nicated their  motion  to  the  palettes  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  pendulum,  instead  of  being  stopt,  continues  to 
move. 

The  wheel  EE  revolves  in  an  hour }  the  pivot  c  of 
the  wheel  passes  through  the  plate,  and  is  continued 
to  r  ;  upon  the  pivot  is  a  wheel  NN  with  a  long  socket 
fastened  in  the  centre  \  upon  the  extremity  of  this 
socket  r  the  minute-hand  is  fixed.  The  wheel  NN 
acts  upon  the  wheel  O  ;  the  pinion  of  which  p  acts 
upon  the  wheel  g  g^  fixed  npon  a  socket  which  turns. 
along  with  the  wheel  N.  This  wheel  gg  makes  its  re- 
volution in  12  hours,  upon  the  socket  of  which  the 
hour-hand  is  fixed. 

From  the  above  description  it  is  easy  to  see,  i.  That 
the  weight  p  turns  all  the  wheels,  and  at  the  same 
time  continues  die  motion  of  the  pendulum.  2.  That 
the  quickness  of  the  motion  of  the  wheel  is  determined 
by  that  of  the  pendulum.  3.  That  the  wheels  point 
out  the  parts  of  time  divided  by  the  uniform  motion  of 
the  pendulum. 

When  the  cord  from  which  the  weight  is  saspend- 
cd  is  entirely  run  down  from  off  the  Barrel,  it  is  wound 
up  again  by  means  of  a  key,  which  goes  on  the  square 
end  of  the  arbor  at  Q  by  turning  it  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection from  that  in  which  the  weight  descends.  For 
this  purpose,  the  inclined  side  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel 
B  (fig.  2.)  removes  the  click  C,  so  that  the  ratchet-  Fig.  a. 
wheel  R  turns  while  the  wheel  D  is  at  rest ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  cord  is  wound  up,  the  click  falls  in  between 
the  teeth  of  the  wheel  D,  and  the  right  side  of  the 
teeth  again  act  npon  the  end  of  the  click,  which  obli- 
ges the  wheel  D  to  turn  along  with  the  barrel  j  and. 
the  spring  A  keeps  the  click  between  the  teeth  of  the 
ratchet-wheel  R. 

We  shall  now  explain  how  time  is  measured  by  the 
motion  of  the  pendnlnm>  and  bow  tho  wheel  £,  upon 
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Ct«eli.     the  axia  of  which  the  minate-hand  ii  fixed,  makes  bat 
one  piH^iaa  revohitiAn  in  an  hoar*    The  vibrations  of 
a  pendalom  are  perfurmed  in  a  shorter  or  longer  time 
IB  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  pendulum  itself.     A 
pendalum  of  3  feet  Sj-  French  lines  in  length,  makes 
3600  vibrations  in  ao  hour,  f.  e.  each  vibration  is  per- 
formed in  a  second  of  time,  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
called  a  second penduium.     But  a  pendulum  of  9  inches 
2i  French  lines  makes  7200  vibrations  in  an  hour,  or 
two  vibrations  in  a  second  of  time,  apd  is  called  a  half' 
second  pemkdmm.     Hence,  in  constructing  a  wheel 
whose  revolution  most  be  performed  in  a  given  time, 
the  time  of  the  vibrations  of  the  pendolam  Trhicb  re- 
golates  its   motion   most   be  considered.     Supposinff, 
then,  that  the  pendolum  A  B  makes  7200  vibrations. in 
aa  hoar,  kt  as  consider  how  the  wheel  £  shall  take  up 
a  hour  in  making  one  revolution.    This  entirely  de* 
pends  on  the  nomber  of  teeth  in  the  wheels  and  pini- 
ons.    If  the  balanoe  wheel  consists  of  30  teeth,  it  will 
turn  once  in  the  time  that  the  pendulnm  makes  60  vi- 
brations ;  for  at  every  tarn  of  the  wheel,  the  same  tooth 
acts  once  jn  the  palette  I,  and  once  on  the  palette  K, 
which  occasions  two  separate  vibrations  in  the  pendu- 
lnm ;  and  the  wheel  having  30  teeth,  it  occasions  twice 
30,  or  60  vibrations.     Conseqaently,  this  wheel  must 
perform  1 20  revolations  in  an  boor  j  because  60  vibra- 
tioas,  which  it  •cessions  at  every  revolution,  are  con- 
tained   I  to  tiroes  in  7200,  the  nomber  of  vibrations 
performed  by  the  pendolnm   in  an   hoar.     Now,   in 
onler  to  determine  the  ncmber  of  teeth  for  the  wheels 
EF,   and   the  pinions  ef^  it  must  be  remarked,  that 
one  revolotion  of  the  wheel  £  mast  turn  the  pinion  e 
as  many  times  as  the  anmber  of  teeth  in  the  pinions 
is  contained   in   tln^  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel. 
Thus, 'if  the  wheel  £  contains  72  teeth,  and  the  pi- 
nHme6f  the  pinion  will  make  12  revolations  in  the 
time  that  the  wheel  makes  i ;  for  each  tooth  of  the 
wheel  drives  forward  a  tooth  of  the  pinion,  and  irben 
the  6  teeth  of  the  pinion  are  moved,  a  complete  re- 
volution is  performed;  bat  the  wheel  £  has  by  that 
time  mily  advanced  6  teeth,  and  has  still  66  to  ad- 
vance before  its  revolotion  be  completed,  which  will 
occasion  1 1  more  revolutions  of  the  pinion.     For  the 
same  reason,  the  wheel  F  having  60  teeth,  and  the 
pinion  /  6,  the  pinion  will  make  10  revolations  while 
the   wheel   performs  one.     Now,   the  wheel  F  being 
turned  by  the  pinion  r,  makes  12  revolotions  for  one 
of  the  wheel  E ;  and  the  pinion  /  makes  10  revela- 
tions for  one  of  the  wheel  F  ^  coosequeotly,  the  pi- 
nion /  performs  10  times  12  or   120  revolutions  in 
the  time  the  whed  E  performs  one.     But  the  wheel 
G,  which  is  tamed  by  the  pinfooyj  occasions  60  vi- 
brations in  the  pendulum  each  time  it  turns  round  j 
consequently  the  wheel  G  ooeasions  60  times  120  or 
7200  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  while  the  wheel  £ 
^performs  one  revolotion ;  hot  7200  is  the  nomber  of 
vibrations  made  by  the  pendalum  in  an  hour,  and  con- 
sequently the  wheel  E  performs  hot  one  revolotioii  to 
an  hour ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

From  this  reasoning,  it  is  easr  to  diseover  how  a 
olock  may  be  made  to  go  for  any  length  of  time  with- 
out being  wound  up:  x.  By  increasing  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  wheels  >  2.  By  diminishing  the  nomber  of 
teeth  in  the  pinions ;  3»  dj  increasing  the  length  of 
tbti  cord  iktii  so^peods  the  weight  >  4.  Bjn  increnm^ 
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the  length  of  the  pendolum;  and,  c.  By  adding  to 
the  number  of  wheels  and  pinions,  out  in  proportion 
as  the  time  is  augmented,  if  the  weight  continues  the 
same,  the  force  which  it  communicates  to  the  last  wheel 
GH  will  be  diminislied. 

It  only  remains  to  take  notice  of  the  nomber  of 
teeth  in  the  wheels  which  turn  the  boor  and  minute- 
hands. 

The  wheel  E  performs  one  revolation  in  an  hoor ) 
the  wheel  NN,  which  is  turned  by  the  axis  of  the 
wheel  E,  most  likewise  make  only  one  revolation  in 
the  same  time;  and  the  minute-hand  is  fixed  to  the 
socket  of  this  wheel.  The  wheel  N  has  30  teeth,  and 
acts  upon  the  wheel  O,  which  has  likewise  30  teeto, 
and  the  same  diameter;  consequently  the  wheel  O 
takes  one  hour  to  a  revolution :  now  the  wheel  O  car- 
ries the  pinion  /y,  whidi  has  6  teeth,  and  which  acts 
upon  the  wheel  f  7  of  72  teeth;  consequently  the  pi- 
ntoop  makes  12  revolutions  while  the  wheel  q  q  makee 
one,  and  of  course  the  wheel  q  q  takes  1 2  hours  to  one 
revolution;  and  upon  the  socket. of  this  wheel  the 
hoor  hand  is  fixed.  All  that  has  been  said  here  con- 
cerning the  revolotions  of  the  wheels,  &c.  is  equally 
applicable  to  watches  as  to  clocks. 

The   ingenions  Dr  Franklin  contrived  a  clock  to* 
show  the  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds,  with  only  three 
wheels  and  two  pinions  in  the  whole  movement.     The 
dial- plate  (fig.  3.)  has  tlie  hoars  engraven  upon  it  in 
spirai  spaces  along  two  diameters  of  a  circle  containing 
four  times  60  miiiotes.    The  index  A  goes  rooad  in 
four  hours,  and  counts  the  minutes  from  any  hour  by 
which  it  has  passed  to  the  next  following  hour.     Tho 
time,  therefore,  in  the  position  of  the  Index  shown  in 
the  figure  is  either  324*  minutes  past  XII.  III.  or  VIII.; 
and  so  in  every  other  quarter  of  the  circle  it  points  to 
the  number  of  minutes  after  the  hours  which  the  in- 
dex last  left  in  its  motion.     The  small  hand  B,  in  the 
arch  at  top^  goes  rooad  ooce  in  a  minute,  nod  showa 
the  seconds.    The  wheel-wnrk  of  this  clock  may  be 
seen  in  fig.  4.    A  is  the  first  or  great  wheel,  contain- 
ing 160  teeth,  and  going  ronnd  in  four  boors  with  the 
index  A  in  fig.  3.  let  down  by  a  hole  on  its  axis.    Tbia 
wheel  toms  a  pinion  B  of  10  leaves,  which  thereftre 
goes  round  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     On  the  axis  of 
this  pinion  is  the  wheel  C  of  1 20  teeth ;  which  goes 
round  in  the  same  time,  and  turns  a   pinion  D  of 
eight    leaves    round  in   a  rainote,  with  the  second 
hand  B  of  fig.  3.  fixed  on  its  axb,  and  also  the  com- 
mon wheel  £  of  30  teeth  for   moving  a  pendulom 
(by  palettes)  that  vibrates  seconds,  as  in  a  common 
clock.    This  clock  is  woond  up  by  a  line  going  over 
a  pulley  on  the  axis  of  the  great  wheel,  like  a  common 
thirty-hour  clock.     Many  of  these  admirably  simple 
machines  have  beea  constructed,  which  measure  timi^ 
exceedingly  well.     It  is  subject,  however,  to  the  in- 
convenience of  requiring  frequent  winding  by  drawing 
up  the  weight,  and  likewise  to  some  oocertaintT  as  to 
the  particular  hour  shown  by  the  index  A.    Mr  Fer- 
guson has  proposed  to  reme«^  these  inconveniences  by 
the  following  constniction.    In  the  dial-plate  of  his 
clock  (fig.  5.)  there, is  an  opening,  a  hcd^  below  thn 
centre,  through  which  appears  part  of  a  flat  plate,  on 
which  the  1.2  hours,  with,  their  divisions  into  qoarters^ 
are  engraved.     This  plate  turns  ronnd  in  12  hoors; 
and  the  index  A  points  ont  the  true  homr,  &c,    B  it 
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Cbe)^  the  miDote-iuuidy  which  goes  ramd  the  Ui|pe  circle  of 
^  i  •* (So  minotet  wbiUt  the  plmte  abed Bbi/ts  its  place  one 
boor  ander  the  fixed  index  A.  There  is  another  open- 
log,  efgf  tbroDgh  which  the  seconds  are  seen  on  a 
iat  moTcable  Hng  at  the  extremity  of  a  fieor-de^tis 
^S*  ^*  engraved  oo  the  dial-plate.  A  in  fig*  6.  is  the  great 
wheel  of  this  clock,  containing  120  teetb^  and  torn- 
ing  roond  in  12  hours.  The  axis  of  this  wheel  bears 
the  plate  ot  boors,  which  may  be  mored  by  a  pin  pas* 
siog  through  small  boles  drilled  in  the  plate,  without 
aiFecting  the  wheel-work.  The  great  wheel  A  turns 
a  pinion  B  of  ten  leaviis  roiind  in  an  hour,  and  caif- 
lies  the  minute  band  B  on  ita  axis  round  the  dial- 
plate  in  the  same  time.  On  this  axis  is  a  wheel  C  of 
j  ao  teeth,  turning  round  a  pinion  D  of  six  leaTiis  in 
three  minotes )  on  the  axis  of  which  there  is  a  wheel 
iL  of  93  teeth,  that  keeps  a  ^ndulum  in  motion,  ti- 
bratiiig  seconds  by  palettes,  as  in  a  common  clock, 
Irhen  the  pendulum-wheel  has  only  30  teeth,  and  goes 
round  in  a  niiiHite.  In  order  to  show  the  seconds  hf 
ibis  clock,  a  ibin  plate  most  be  divided  into  three 
tioiee  sixtyi  or  180  eqttal  parts,  and  numbered  16^  26, 
jo,  40,  50,  60,  three  tisrtea  succeiisively }  and  fixed  oii 
the  same  tfxis  with  the  Wheel  of  90  teetb,  so  as  td 
turn  round  near  the  back  of  the  dial-plate  }  and  tbes6 
divi»ieiis  will  show  the  seconds  through  the  opsniiig 
e/g  hf  fig.  5«  l^his  clock  will  go  a  week  without 
wiiMing,  and  alwaye  show  the  prroise  hour ;  but  this 
dock,  as  Mr  ]^erguiea  candidly  acknowledges,  has  two 
diwdvantages  of  which  Dr  t*ranklin*s  clock  is  free* 
When  the  mindte-haiid  B  is  adjusted,  the  hour-plate 
iMnsC  also  be  set  right  by  means  of  a  pin ;  and  the  small- 
oess  of  tile  teetb  in  the  pendulum-wbeel  will  cause  the 
fendoldm^ball  to  describe  but  small  ares  in  its  vibra* 
tieno  i  and  therefore  tbtf  moasentum  of  the  ball  will  be 
less,  and  tbe  times  of  the  vibrations  will  be  more  affect- 
ed by  any  oneqiial  impulse  of  tbe  pendulum-whecl  on 
tbe  palettes.  Besides,  the  weight  of  the  flat  ring  on 
Wbicb  the  seconds  ase  engraved  will  load  the  pivots  of 
the  axts  of  tbe  pendubim-wbeel  with  a  great  deal  of 
friction,  wkidi  ought  by  all  possible  means  to  be  avoid- 
ed. T»  remedy  this  inconvenience,  tbe  second  plate 
might  be  omitted. 

A  clock  similar  to  Dr  Franklin^s  was  made  in  JAn^ 
oolnsbire  about  the  end  »f  the  lytb  centui7  or  begin- 
wing  of  the  l8th )  and  is  said  to  be  in  London  in  tbe 
pesstssisn  of  a  grandsew  of  tbe  person  who  made  if. 

A  dock,  showing  the  apparent  diurnal  motions  of 
the  sun  and  moen^  tbe  age  and  phases  of  tbe  moon, 
with  tbe  time  of  her  coming  to  tbe  meridian,  and  the 
times  of  high  and  low  water,  by  having  only  two 
wheels  aa4  a  pmfon  added  to  the  common  movement, 
was  oontrived  by  Mr  Ferguson,  and  described  in  bis  Se» 
nslc  ket  Exereiafee.  Tbe  dial -plate  of  this  dock  (fig.  7,) 
^^^  contains  alt  the  twenty-four  boors,  of  the  day  and  night. 
^''*  S  is  tbe  SOD,  wbfcb  serves  as  an  hour  index  by  going 
toned  tbe  dial-plate  in  twenty-four  boors ;  and  M  is 
tbe  moon,  which  goes  round  in  twenty-four  hours  fifty 
Binsrles  and  a  half,  the  time  of  her  going  round  in  the 
heavene  from  one  meridian  to  the  same  meridian  again. 
Tbe  sua  is  fixedf  to  a  circular  pkle  (see  fig.  8.)  and 
carried  round  ly  the  motion  of  that  plate  on  which  tbe 
twenty-fiyor  bouro  are  engraven  ;  and  within  them  is  a 
circle  divided  into  twenty-nine  and  a  half  equal  parts 
for  tbe  dayv  of  the  moon^s  age,  reckoning  from  ne#^ 


moon  to  neW  moon  ;  and  each  day  stands  directly  on-     cioch. 
der  tbe  time,  in  the  twenty-four  hour  circle,  of  .the  ^'  ■   v   ■ 
moon^s  torainff  to  the  meridian ;  tbe  XII  under  tbe 
son  standing  for  noon,  and  tbe  opposite  XII  for  mid^ 
night.    The  moon  M  is  fixed  to  another  drculat  plate 
(fig.  0.)  of  the  same  diameter  with  that  which  carries 
tbe  sun,  part  of  which  may  be  seen  through  the  opf  n-^ 
ing,  oVer  which  tbe  small  Wires  r  and  b  pass  in  the 
moon-plate.     The  wire  a  shows  the  moon's  age  and 
time  of  her  coming  to  tbe  meridian,  and  b  shows  the 
time  of  high-water  for  that  day  in  tbe  son-plate.     The 
distance  of  these  wires  answers  to  tbe  difference  of  time 
between  the  moon's  coming  to  the  meridian  and  faigh- 
water  at  the  ^  place  for  whicb  the  clock  is  made.     At 
London   their   difference   is   two  hours    and   a   half. 
Above  the  moon-plate  thefe  is  a  fixed  plate  N,  sup- 
jMrted  by  a  wire  A,  joined  to  it  at  one  end,  and  fixed  at 
right  angles  into  the  dial  ^late  at  tbe  midnight  XII. 
This  plate  may  represent  the  earth,  and  the   dot  L 
liondon,  or  the  place  to  irbich  tbe  clock  is  adapted. 
Around  this   plate  there   is  an  elliptic  shade  on   the 
moon-plate,  the  higl^eSt  points  of  which  are  marked 
liigh-water,  and  the  lovirest  low^water.    As  this  plate 
tarns  round  below  the  plate  N,  these  points  come  suc- 
cessively even,  with  L,  and  stand  over  it  at  tbe  times 
ikhen  it   is  high    or  low  water   at  the  given  place  I 
irbich  times  are   pointed  by  the   sun  S  on  the  dial* 
plate ;  and  the  plate  H  above  XII  at  noon  rises  or 
fiills  with  tbe  tide.     At  the  sun  8  goes  round  the  dial- 
plate  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  tbe  moon  M  in  twenty- 
four  hours  fifty  minutes  and  a  half,  it  is  plain  that  the 
moon  makes  only  (wenty'<eigfat  revolutions  and  a  half,* 
whilst  the  sun  makes  twenty-nine  and  a  half;  so  that 
it  will  be  twenty-nine  days  and  a  half  from  conjunc- 
tion to  conjunction.     And  thus  the  wire  a  shifts  over 
one  day  of  tbe  moon'ii  age  on  tbe  sun-plate  in  twenty- 
four  hours.     The  phases  6f  the  moon  for  every  day  of 
her  age  may  be  seen  through  a  round  hole  tn  in  the 
moon-plate :    thus   at  conjunction  or  new-moon,  the 
whoici  space  seen  through  m  is  black ;  at  opposition  or 
(nil  moon  this  space  is  white  >   at  either  quadrature 
half  black  and  half  white ;  and  at  every  position  tbe 
white  part  resembles  tbe  visible  part  of  tbe  moon  for 
every  day  of  her  age.    Tbe  black-shaded  space  N/F  / 
(fig.  8.)  on  the  sun-plate  serves  for  these  appearances.  ^«  '• 
N  represents  the  new  moon,  F  the  full  moon,  aiuiy 
ber  first  qnaKer,  and  /  her  last  quarter,  &r.     The 
wheel-work  and   tide-work  of  this  tlock  are   repre- 
sented in  fig.  9.      A  and  B  are  two  wheels  of  eqaal  ^g*  9* 
diameters;  A  has  fifty^seven  teeth,  with  a  hollow  axis 
that  passes  through  the  dial  of  the  dock,  and  carries 
the  sun-plate  with  the  son  8.     B  has  fifty-nine  teeth^ 
with  a  solid  spindle  for  its  axis,  which  turns  within  the 
bdlow  axis  of  A,  and  carries  the  moon-plate  with  the 
moon  M :  both  wheels  are  tnrned  round  by  a  pinion 
€  of  nineteen  leaves,  and  this  pinion  itf  tuAieif  round 
by  the  common  clock-work  in  eight  hour^ ;   Aid  as 
ivriieteen  is  the  third  part  of  fif^y-seven,  the  wheel  A 
will  go  rooad  in  twentv-four  hours ;  and  the  wheel  B 
in  twenty-four  boors  nfty  minutes  and  a  haff;  fifty, 
seven  being  to  twenty-fouir  as  fifty-nine  to  twenfy-fdiir 
hours  fifty  minutes  and  U  half  very  nearly.     On  the 
back  of  the  wheel  B  is  fiked  an  elliptical  ring  ]>,  which/ 
in  its  revolution,  raises  and  lets  down  a  lever  £F,  Whose 
edrti^  of  motioa  is  00  a  pin  at  Fr  anl  Ibi^  fay  tl»  op* 
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Clock,  right  bar  G,  raises  and  lets  down  the  tide-plate  H 
*  M  '  twice  in  the  time  of  the  roooQ*8  revolving  from  the  mc« 
ridian  to  the  meridian  again :  this  plate  moves  between 
four  rollers  R,  R,  B,  It.  A  clock  of  this  kind  was 
adapted  by  Mr  Ferguson  to  the  movement  of  an  old 
watch :  the  great  wheel  of  a  watch  goes  round  in  fonr 
hours  ^  on  the  axis  of  this  he  fixed  a  wheel  of  twenty 
teeth,  to  turn  a  wheel  of  forty  teeth  on  the  axis  of  the 
pinion  C ;  by  which  means  that  pinion  was  turned 
roond  in  eight  hourS|  the  wheel  A  in  twenty-four,  and 
the  wheel  B  in  twenty*four  hours  6fty  minutes  and  a 

half.  .  .•  . 

To  this  article  we  shall  subjoin  a  brief  account  of 
two  curious  contrivances.     The  first,  for  giving  motion 
to  the  parts  of  a  clock  by  making  it  to  descend  along 
an  inclined  plane,  is  the  invention  of  Mr  Maurice 
Wheeler  ^  the  clock  itself  was  formerly  seen  in  Don 
Plate     Saltero*s  coflfee-house  at  Chelsea.     D£,  fig.  lo.  is  the 
^^.^^'l'*  inclined  plane  on  which  the  clock  ABC  descends  ; 
'£•  lo.    ^1^-^  consists  externally  of  a  hoop  about  an  inch  broad, 
and  two  sides  or  plates  standing  out  beyond  the  hoop 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  all  round,  with  indented 
edges,  that  the  clock  may  not  slide,  but  turn  round 
whilst  it  moves  down.     One  of  these  plates  is  inscribed 
with  the  twenty-four  hours,  which  pass  successively 
Fig.  21.    under  the  index  LP,  fig.  zi.  which  is  always  in  a  po- 
sition perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  shows  the  hour 
on  the  top  of  the  machine:  for  this  reason  the  lower 
part  of  the  index,  or  HL,  is  heaviest,  that  it  may  pre- 
ponderate the  other  HP,  and  always  keep  it  pendu- 
lous, with  its  point  to  the  vertical  hour,  as  the  move- 
ment goes  on.     Instead  of  this  index,  an  image  may 
be  fixed  for  ornament  on  the  axisg-,  which  with  an 
erected  finger  performs  the  office  of  an  index.     In  or- 
der to  describe  the  internal  part  or  mechanism  of  this 
clock,  let  LETQ  be  the  external  circumference  of 
the  hoop,  and /y  the  same  plate,  on  which  is  placed 
the  train  of  wheel  work  x,  a,  3,  4,  which  is  much  the 
same  as  in  other  clocks,  and  is  governed  by  a  balance 
and  regulator  as  in  them.     But  there  is  no  need  of  a 
spring  and  fusee  in  this  clock :    their  effects  being 
otherwise  answered  as  we  shall  see.     In  this  machine 
the  great  wheel  of  i  is  placed  in  the  centre,  or  upon  the 
axis  of  the  movement,  and  the  other  wheels  and  parts 
towards  one  side,  which  would  therefore  prove  a  bias 
to  the  body  of  the  clock,  and  cause  it  to  move,  even 
on  a  horizontal  plane,  for  some  short  distance :  this 
makes  it  necessary  to  fix  a  thin  plate  of  lead  at  C,  on 
the  opposite  part  of  the  hoop,  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
of  the  movement.     This  being  done,  the  machine  will 
abide  at  rest  in  any  position  on  the  horizontal  plane 
HH  *f  but  if  that  plane  be  changed  into  the  inclined 
plane  D£,  it  will  touch  it  in  the  point  D ;  but  it 
cannot  rest  there,  because  the  centre  of  gravity  at  M 
acting  in  the  direction  MI,  and  the  point  T  having 
nothing  to  support  it,  must  continually  descend,  and 
carry  the  body  down  the  plane.      But  now  if  any 
weight  P  be  fixed  on  the  other  side  of  the  machine, 
such  as  shall  remove  the  centre  of  gravity  from  M  to 
the  point  V  in  the  line  LD  which  passes  through  the 
point  D,  it  will  tlien  rest  upon  tbe  inclined  plane,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  rolling  cylinder.      If  this  weight 
P  be  supposed  not  fixed,  but  suspended  at  the  end  of 
an  arm,  or  vectis,  which  arm  or  lever  is  at  the  same 
time  fastened  to  a  centrical  wheel  i,  moving  oa  the  axia 


M  of  the  machine,  which  wheel  by  its  teeth  shall  com-  ciocK. 
mnnicate  with  the  train  of  wheels,  &c«  on  the  otlier  <  \ 
side,  and  the  power  of  the  weight  be  just  equal  to  the 
friction  or  resistance  of  the  train,  it  will  remain  motion- 
less as  it  did  before  wlien  it  was  fixed  j  and  conse- 
quently the  clock  also  will  be  at  rest  on  the  inclined 
plane.  But  supposing  the  power  of  the  weight  P  to 
be  superior  to  the  resistance  of  the  train,  it  will  thea 
put  it  into  motion,  and  of  course  the  clock  likewise  ; 
which  will  then  commence  a  motion  down  the  plane  ^ 
while  the  weight  P,  its  vectis  PM,  and  the  wheel  i^ 
all  constantly  retain  the  same  position  which  they  have 
at  first  when  the  clock  begins  to  move.  Hence  it  is 
easy  to  understand,  that  the  weight  P  may  have  socb 
an  intrinsic  gravity  as  shall  cause  it  to  act  upon  the 
train  with  any  required  force,  so  as  to  prodnce  a  mo- 
tion in  the  machine  of  any  ref  nired  velocity  \  snch,  for 
instance,  as  shall  carry  it  once  ronnd  in  twenty- four 
hours :  then,  if  the  diameters  of  the  plates  ABC  be 
four  inches,  it  will  describe  the  length  of  their  circum- 
ference, viz.  1 2^6  inches,  in  one  natural  day  ^  and 
therefore,  if  the  plane  be  of  a  sufficient  breadth,  such 
a  clock  may  go  several  days,  and  would  fumish  a 
perpetual  motion,  if .  the  plane  were  infinitely  ex- 
tended. Let  SD  be  drawn  throueh  M  perpendicnlar 
to  the  inclined  plane  in  the  point!)  j  also  let  LD  be 
perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  line  HH,  passing 
through  D }  then  is  the  angle  HDEsLDSsDMT  ^ 
whence  it  follows  that  the  greater  the  angle  of  tho 
plane's  elevation  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  arch  DT  ^ 
and  consequently  the  further  will  the  commim  centre 
of  gravity  bo  removed  from  M }  therefore  the  power 
of  P  will  be  angmented,  and  of  course  the  motion  of 
the  whole  machine  accelerated.  Thus  it  appears,  that 
by  duly  adjusting  the  intrinsic  weight  of  P,  at  first  to 
produce  a  notion  showing  the  mean  time  as  near  as 
possible,  the  time  may  be  afterwards  c^^rected,  or  the 
clock  made  to  go  fieister  or  slower  by  raising  or  depres- 
sing  the  plane,  by  means  of  the  screw  at  S.  The  an- 
gle to  which  the  plane  is  first  raised  is  abont  ten  de- 
grees. The  marquis  of  Worcester  is  also  said  to  have 
contrived  a  watch  that  moved  on  a  declivity.  See 
farther  PkiL  Trans.  Abr.  vol  i.  p.  468,  Jkc  or  N^ 
161. 

The  other  contrivance  is  that  of  M.  de  Gennea  Cor 
making  a  clock  ascend  on  an  inclined  plane.    To  this 
end  let  ABC  (fig.  i2.)  he  the  machine  on  the  inclined  Tig.  12* 
plane  £D£,  and  let  it  be  kept  at  rest  upon  it,  or  in 
equilihrio,  by  the  weight  P  at  the  end  of  the  level  PAf» 
The  circular  area  CF  is  one  end  of  a  spring  barrel  in 
the  middle  of  the  movement,  in  which  is  included  a 
spring  as  in  a  common  watch.      To  this  end  of  the 
barrel  tbe  arm  or  lever  PM  is  fixed  open  the  centre  M  ^ 
and  thus,  when  the  clock  is  wonad  up,  the  spring 
moves  the  barrel,  and  therefore  the  lever  and  weight  P 
in  the  situation  PM.     In  doing  this,  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  constantly  removed  farther  from  the  centre 
of  the  machine,  and  therefore  it  osast  determine  the 
clock  to  move  upwards,  which  it  will  continue  to  da 
as  long  as  the  spring  is  enbending  itself^  and  thus  the 
weight  and  its  lever  PM  will  preserve  tbe  sitoation  they 
first  have,  and  to  do  the  office  of  a  chain  and  fo8ee» 
Phil.  Tratis.  N^  140.  or  Abridg.  vol.  i.  p.  467. 

By  Stat.  9  and  10  W.  III.  cap*  28.  {  2.  no  person 
shall  export,  or  endeavoor  to  export^  out  of  this  king- 
dom. 
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Jom,  any  ontwnrd  or  inward  box- case  or  clial*p1ate,  of 
gold,  silver,  brass,  or  other  metal,  for  clock  or  watch, 
without  the  movemeot  in  or  with  every  such  box,  &c* 
made  up  fit  for  use,  with  the  maker^s  name  engraven 
thereon  ^  nor  sbmH  any  person  make  up  any  clock  or 
watch  without  patting  his  name  and  place  of  abode 
or  freedom,  and  no  other  name  or  place,  on  ivery 
clock  or  watch ;  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  every  such 
box,  ease,  and  dial-plate,  clock  and  watch,  not  made 
up  and  engraven  as  aforesaid ;  and  2ot.  one  moiety 
to  the  king,  the  other  to  those  that  shall  sue  for  the 
same. 

Clocks,  Portable^  or  Pockety  commonly  denomina- 
ted Watches,     See  the  article  Watch. 

CtocK'Whrk^  properly  so  called,  is  that  part  of  the 
movement  which  strikes  the  hours,  &c.  on  a  bell  ^  in 
contradistinction  to  that  part  of  the  movement  of  a 
clock  or  watch  which  is  designed  to  measure  and  ex- 
hibit the  time  on  m  dial-plate,  and  which  is  termed 
Waich'Work, 

I.  Of  the  Chck  part.  The  wheels  composing  this 
^^^  part  are :  The  great  or  first  wheel  H,  which  is  moved 
^'  by  the  weight  or  spring  at  the  barrel  G :  in  sixteen  or 
thirty*hottr  clocks,  this  has  usually  pins,  and  is  called 
the  pin-wheel ;  in  eight  day  pieces,  the  second  wheel 
I  is  commonly  the  pin-wheel,  or  striking  wheel,  which 
is  moved  by  the  former.  Next  the  striking  wheel  is 
the  detent-wheel,  or  hoop-wheel  K,  having  a  hoop 
almoet  mund  it,  wherein  is  a  vacancy  at  which  the 
clock  locks.  The  next  is  the  third  or  fourth  wheel,  ac- 
cording to  its  distance  from  the  first,  called  the  wam^ 
ing-^neel  L.  The  last  is  the  flying  pinion  Q,  with  a 
fly  or  fan,  to  gather  air,  and  so  bridle  the  rapidity  of 
the  clock's  motion.  To  these  must  be  added  the  pi- 
nion of  report,  which  drives  round  the  locking-wheel, 
called  also  the  eounUwheel ;  ordinarily  with  eleven 
notches  in  it,  nnequally  distant,  to  make  the  clock  strike 
the  hours. 

Besides  the  wheels,  to  the  clock  part  belongs  the 
rash  or  ratch  \  a  kind  of  wheel  with  twelve  large  fiings, 
mnning  concentrical  to  the  dial  wheel,  and  serving  to 
lift  up  the  detents  every  hour,  and  make  the  clock 
strike  :  the  detents  or  stops,  which  being  lifted  up  and 
let  fkll,  lock  and  unlock  the  clock  in  striking  the  ham- 
mer, as  8,  which  strikes  the  bell  R  >  the  hammer-tails, 
as  T,  by  which  the  striking  pins  draw  back  the  ham^ 
mers  \  latches,  whereby  the  work  is  lifted  up  and  un* 
locked  \  and  lifting-pieces,  as  P,  which  lift  up  and  un- 
lock the  detents. 

The  method  ef  ealcnlating  the  numbers  of  a  piece 
of  clock-work  having  something  in  it  very  entertain- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  very  easy  and  nsefol,  we 
shall  give  our  readers  the  rules  relating  thereto :  i  •  Re- 
gard here  needs  only  be  bad  to  the  counting-wheel, 
striking-wheel,  and  detent-wheel,  which  move  round 
in  this  proportion  :  the  count-wheel  commonly  goes 
round  once  in  1 2  or  24  hoars  \  the  detent^wheel  moves 
roosd  every  stroke  the  clock  strikes,  or  sometimes  hut 
once  in  two  strokes  :  ^therefore  it  follows,  that,  2. 
As  many  pins  as  are  in  the  pin-wheel,  so  many  tame 
hath  the  detent-wheel  in  one  turn  of  the  pin-wheel  \ 
or,  which  is  the  same,  the  pins  of  the  pin-wheel  are 
the  quotients  of  that  wheel  divided  by  the  pinion  of 
the  detent- wheel.  Hot  if  the  detent- wheel  moves  but 
once  roand  in  two  strokes  of  the  dock,  then  the  said 


8)  48  (  6 

6)  78  («3 

6)  60  (10 

6)  48  (  8 


quotient  is  but  half  the  number  of  pins.  3.  As  many 
turns  of  the  pin-wheel  as  are  required  to  perform  the 
strokes  of  12  hours  (which  are  78),  so  many  torns  must 
the  pinion  of  report  have  to  turn  round  the  count-wheel 
once  \  or  thus  the  quotient  of  78,  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  striking-pins,  shall  be  the  quotient  for  the  pi- 
nion of  report  and  the  count-wheel  \  and  this  is  in  case 
the  pinion  of  report  be  fixed  to  the  arbor  of  the  pin- 
wheel,  which  is  tommonly  done. 

An  example  will  make  all  plain  :  The  locking*whee( 
being  48,  the  pinion  of  report  8,  the 
pin-wheel  78,  the  striking  pins  are  13, 
and  so  of  the  rest.  Note  also,  that  78 
divided  b/  13  gives  6,  the  quotient  of 
the  pinion  of  report.  As  for  the  warn- 
ing-wheel and  fly-wheel,  it  matters  little 
what  numbers  they  have  ;  their  use  being 
only  to  bridle  the  rapidity  of  the  motion 
of  the  other  wheelti. 

The  followingrules  will  be  of  great  service  in  this 
calculation,  i .  ±ofind  how  many  strokes  a  clock  strikes 
in  one  turn  of  the /usee  or  barrel:  As  the  tnrns  of  the 
great  wheel  or  fusee  are  to  the  days  of  the  clock's  con- 
tinuance ;  so  is  the  number  of  strokes  in  24  hoars,  viz* 
156,  to  the  strokes  of  one  torn  of  the  fusee. 

2.  To  find  how  many  days  a  chck  ivUlgo :  As  the 
strokes  in  24  hours  are  to  those  in  one  turn  of  the  fo- 
see  J  so  are  the  torns  of  the  fusee  to  the  days  of  the 
clock's  going. 

3*  To  find  the  number  of  turns  of  thefiisee  or  bar^ 
re! :  As  the  strokes  in  one  turn  of  the  fusee  are  to  those 
of  24  hours ;  so  is  the  clock's  continuance  to  the  turns 
of  the  fusee  or  great  wheel. 

4.  To  find  the  number  of  leaves  in  the  pinion  ofrc" 
port  on  the  axis  of  the  great  wheel :  As  the  number  of 
strokes  in  the  clock's  continuance  is  to  the  torns  of  the 
fusee  ^  80  are  the  strokes  in  1 2  hours,  viz.  78,  to  the 
quotient  of  the  pinion  of  report  fixed  on  the  arbor  of 
the  great  wheel. 

5.  To  find  the  strokes  in  the  clock's  continuance :  As 
1 2  is  to  78 }  so  are  the  hours  of  the  clock's  continoance 
to  the  number  of  strokes  in  that  time. 

By  means  of  the  following  table,  clocks  and 
watches  may  be  so  regulated  as  to  measure  true  equal 
time. 

The  stars  make  366  revolution's  from 
any  point  of  the  compass  to  the  same 
point  again  in  365  days  and  one 
minute }  and  therefore  they  gain  a 
365th  of  a  revolution  every  24  hours 
of  mean  solar  time,  near  enough  for 
regulating  any  clock  or  watch. 

This  acceleration  is  at  the  rate  of 
3  min.  S5  ^^'  53  thirds,  59  fourths 
in  24  hours  }  or  in  the  nearest  round 
numbers,  3  minotes,  g6  seconds ;  by 
which  quantity  of  time  every  star  9 
comes  round  sooner  than  it  did  on  the  10 
daybefore.  j  1 

Therefore,  if  yoa  mark  the  precise  1 2 
moment  shown  by  a  clock  or  watch  13 
when  any  star  vanishes  behind  a  chim-  14 
ney,  or  any  other  object,  as  seen  15 
through  a  small  hole  in  a  thin  plate  16 
of  metal|  fixed  in  a  window-shutter  ^     17 
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aod  do  ibis  for  seTcral  oights  succet* 

H.  M.  S.     sively  (as  suppose  twenty)  j  if,  at  the 

end  of  that  time,  the  star  vanishes  as 

1 8  I   lo  48    much  sooner  than  it  did  the  first  ni^ht, 

19  I   14  44    by  the  clock,  as  answers  to  the  time 
.do     z   1 8  40    denoted  in  the  table  for  90  many  days, 

21  I  22  36    the  clock  goes  tme ;   otherwise  not. 

22  I   26  32    If  the  difference   between   the  clock 
23-     I  30  28    and  star  be  less  than  the  table  shows, 

24  I  34  24    the  clock  goes  too  fast;   if  greater, 

25  I  38  20    it  goes  too  slow  ;   and   must   be  re^* 

26  I  42  16    gulated  accordingly,   by  letting  down 
•27      I  46  1 2    or  rai^iing  op  the  ball  of  the  pendulum, 

28  X  50     8    I7   little   and   little,  by   turning  the 

29  I  54     4   screw-nut  under  the  ball,  till  you  find 

30  Z   58     o    it  keeps  true  equal  time. 

Thus  supposing  the  star  should  disappear  behind  a 
xbimney,  any  night  when  it  is  XIL  by  the  chick } 
and  that,  on  the  20th  night  afterward,  the  tame  star 
should  disappear  when  the  time  is  41  minutes  22  se* 
couds  past  X,  by  the  dock  ;  which  beniff  subtracted 
from  12  hours  0  min.  o  sec.  leaves  remaming  i  hour 
z8  minutes  40  seconds  for  the  time  the  star  is  then 
faster  than  the  clock :  look  in  th^  table,  and  against 
20,  in  the  left-hand  column,  you  iriW  find  the  acce- 
leration of  the  star  to  be  z  bout  18  min.  40  b^* 
agreeing  exactly  with  what  the  difference  ought  to  be 
between  the  clock  and  star;  which  shows  that  the 
^lock  measures  true  equal  time,  and  agrees  with  the 
mean  solar  time^  as  it  ought  to  do. 

II.  Of  the  fFatcA  part  of  a  clock  or  watch.  This 
IS  that  part  of  the  movement  which  is  designed  to 
measure  and  exhibit  the  time  on  a  dial-plate  ^  in  con« 
tradistinction  to  that  part  which  contributes  to  the 
striking  of  the  hour,  &c« 

The  several  members  of  the  watch  part  are,  z.  The 
lialance,  consisting  of  the  rim,  which  is  its  circular  part; 
mnd  the  verge,  wnich  is  its  spindle ;  to  which  belong 
two  palettes  or  leaves,  that  play  in  the  teeth  of  the 
t}rown-wliee1.  2*  The  potence,  or  pottanoe,  which  is 
the  strong  stud  in  pocket  watches,  whereon  the  lower 
pivot  of  the  verge  plays,  and  in  the  middle  of  which 
one  pivot  of  the  balance-wheel  plays  j  the  bottom  of 
the  pottance  is  called  the  foot,  the  middle  part  the 
noae,  and  the  upper  part  the  sbonlder.  3.  The  cock, 
which  is  the  piece  covering  the  balance.  4.  The  re* 
ffulator,  or  pendulum  spring,  which  is  the  small  spring. 
In  the  new  pocket-watches,  underneath  the  balance. 
5.  The  pendulum  (fig.  Z3.)  j  whose  parts  are,  the  verge 
k^  palettes  5,  5,  cocks  yy  y;  the  rod,  the  fork,  »,  the 
flatt  2,  the  bob  or  great  ball  3,  and  the  corrector  or 
regulator,  4,  being  a  contrivance  of  Dr  Derham  for 
bringing  the  pendulum  to  its  nice  vibrations.  6.  The 
wheels,  which  are  the  crown-wheel  F  in  pocket- 
pieces,  and  swing- wheel  in  pendulums  $  serving  to 
drive  the  balance  or  pendulum.  7.  The  contrate-wheel 
E,  which  is  that  next  the  crown-wheel,  &c.  and 
whose  teeth  and  hoop  lie  contrary  to  those  of  other 
wheels ;  whence  the  namew  8.  The  great,  or  first 
wheel  C ;  which  is  that  the  fusee  B,  &c.  imroediatelj 
drives,  by  nieaivs  of  the  chain  or  string  of  tbe  spring- 
box  or  barrel  A  ;  after  which  are  tbe  second  wheel 
D,  third  iHrheel,  &c.  Lastly,  between  the  frame  and 
dial-plate,  is  the  pinion  of  report,  which  is  (hat  fixed 


on  the  arbor  of  tbe  great  wheel }  and  urrA  to  drive     cidcjt. 
tbe  dial-wheel,  as  that  serves  to  carry  the  hand.  <■■  \    ■ 

For  the  illustration  of  this  part  of  the  work  which  lies 
concealed,  let  ABC  (fig«  Z4«)  represent  the  uppermost  Hg.  i^^ 
side  of  the  frame-plate^  as  it  appears  when  detached 
from  the  dial-plate  i  die  middle  of  this  plate  is  perforated 
with  a  hole,  receiving  that  end  of  the  arbor  of  the 
centre  wheel  which  carries  the  ninote  hand ;  near 
the  plate  is  fixed  the  pinion  of  report  a  b  of  10  teeth  } 
this  drives  a  wheel  ci/  of  40  teeth  j  this  wheel  carries 
a  pinion  e/of  1 2  teeth  j  and  this  again  drives  a  wheel 
g  h  with  36  teeth. 

As  in  the  body  of  the  watch  the  wheels  every- 
where divide  tbe  pinions  \  here,  on  the  cootrary,  mH 
pinions  divide  the  wheels,  and  by  that  means  dimi- 
nish the  motion,  which  is  here  necessary  %  for  tbe  hour 
band,  which  is  carried  on  a  socket  fixed  on  the  wheel 
g  Af  is  required  to  move  but  once  round,  while  the 
pinion  a  b  uMVes  twelve  times  round.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  motion  of  the  wheel  c  </  is  ^  of  tbe  pinion  a  b^ 
Again,  while  the  wheel  c  </,  or  the  pinion  ef^  goes 
once  round,  it  turns  the  wheel  g  h  hut  y  part  round  \ 
consequently  the  motion  of /^  A  is  but  •}  of  ^  of  tbe  ma* 
tion  of  a  b;  but  \  of  ^  is  yVt  i-  <•  ibe  hour-wheel^A 
moves  once  round  in  the  time  that  the  pinion  of  re- 
port, on  the  arbor  of  the  centre  of  the  diintiite  wheel^ 
makes  Z2  revolutions,  as  required.  Hence  the  stroc- 
ture  of  that  part  of  a  clock  cur  watch  which  shows  tbe 
time  may  be  easily  understood. 

The  cylinder  A  (fig.  Z3.)  put  into  motion  by  a 
weight  or  inclosed  spring  moves  the  fusee  B,  and  the 
great  wheel  C,  jto  which  it  is  fixed  by  tbe  Kae  or  cord 
that  goes  ronnd  each,  and  answers  to  the  chain  of  al 
watchd 

The  method  of  calculation  is  easily  understood  by 
the  sequel  of  this  article  y  for,  suppose  the  great  wheel 
C  goes  ronnd  once  in  z  2  boors,  then  if  it  be  a  royal 
pendulum  clock,  vibrating  seconds,  we  have  6ox6o%i% 
=543200  seconds  or  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  great 
wheel.  But  because  there  are  60  swings  or  seconds 
in  one  minute,  and  tbe  seconds  are  shown  by  an  index 
on  the  end  of  the  arbor  of  the  swing-wheet,  which  in 
those  clocks  is  in  an  horixontal  positioa ;  therefore  it  is 
necessary  that  the  swing-wheel  F  should  have  30  teeth; 
whence  ±2^^=720,  the  number  to  be  broken  into 

qnotients  for  finding  the  nnmber  of  teeth  for  the  other 
wheels  and  pinions. 

In  spring-clocks,  the  disposition  of  the  wheek  in 
the  watch  part  is  such  as  is  here  represented  in  tlie  fi^ 
gore,  where  the  crown-wheel  F  is  in  an  horizonlal  po- 
sition ;  the  seconds  not  being  shown  there  by  an  index, 
as  is  done  in  the  large  pendolum  clocks.  Whence  itk 
these  clocks  the  wheels  are  dispose  in  adifftrent  man- 
ner, as  represented  in  fig.  Z5.  where  C  is  the  great  whed^fi^.  15, 
and  D  the  centre  or  minute  wheel,  as  helbre :  but 
the  contrate  wheel  £  is  plaoed  on  one  side,  aad  F  the 
swing-wheel  is  placed  with  its  centre  in  the  aaaie  per* 
pendicular  line  GH  with  the  minote-whee^  and  wkh 
its  plane  perpendicular  to  the  horiiMi,  as  are  all  the 
others.  Thus  the  minute  aod  hour  hands  turn  on 
the  end  of  the  arbor  of  the  minnte  wheel  at  e,  and 
the  second  hand  on  the  arbor  of  the  awing-wheel 
9Xb. 

Tfmrf  and  eakulathn  of  ikt  Fatck-f&rtf  ai  kdd 
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Ctoclt.  dowM  hy  the  Rev.  Dr  Derham.'^l.  The  tame  motion. 
It  18  evident,  uulj  be  performed  either  by  one  wheel  and 
one  pinion,  or  manv  wheeU  and  many  pinions ;  pro- 
Tided  the  namber  of  turns  of  all  the  wheels  bear  the 
propor^oD  to  all  the  pinions  which  that  one  wheel 
bears  to  its  pinion :  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  if 
the  number  produced  by  multiplying  all  the  wheels 
together  be  to  the  namber  produced  by  multiplying 
mil  the  pinions  together,  as  that  one  wheel  to  that 
xme  pinion.  Thus,  suppose  you  had  occasion  for  a 
wheel  of  1440  teeth,  and  a  pinioa  of  28  leaves  j 
you  make  it  into  three  wheels  of  36,  8,  and  5,  and 
three  pinions  of  4,  7,  and  i.  For  the  three  wheels, 
36,  8,  mod  5,  multiplied  together,  give  1440  for  the 
irheels,  and  the  three  pinions,  4,  7,  and  i,  multiplied 
together,  give  28  for  the  pinions.  Add,  that  it  mat- 
ters not  in  what  order  the  wheels  and  pinions  are  set, 
or  which  pinion  mns  in  which  wheel ;  only  for  con- 
tenience  sake,  the  biggest  numbers  are  commonly  put 
to  drive  the  rest. 

2.  Two  wheels  and  pinions  of  different  nombers  may 
perform  the  same  motion.  Urns,  a  wheel  of  36  drives 
a  pinion  of  foor }  the  same  as  a  wheel  of  45  a  pinion 
of  5 ;  or  a  wheel  of  90  a  pinion  of  10 }  the  tarns  of 
each  being  9. 

3.  If,   in  breaking  the  train    into  parcels,   any  of 
the  quotients  should  not  be  liked  ^  or  if  any  other  two 
mmibers,  to  be  multiplied  together,  are  desired  to  be 
Varied,  it  may  be  done  by  this  rule.     Divide  the  two 
irarabers  by  any  other  two  numbers  which  will  mea- 
tme  them ;  mnltiply  the  quotients  by  the  alternate  di* 
Tison  I  the  product  of  these  two  last  numbers  found 
will  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  two  nombers  first 
given.     Thus,  if  you  would  vary  46  times  8,  divide 
these  by  any  two  numbers  which  will  evenly  measure 
them  :  so,  36  by  4  gives  9  j  and  8  by  i  gives  8 ;  now, 
by  the  rule,  9  times  1  is  9,  and  8  times  4  is  32 ;  so 
that  for  36*1-8,  you  have  32-f-9>  e^ch  equal  to  288. 
If  TOO  divide  36  by  6,  and  8  by  2,  and  multiply  as 
before,  yon  have  244- 12=36 -1-8=:  288. 

4.  If  a  wheel  and  pinion  fall  out  with  cross  nom- 
bers, too  big  to  be  cut  in  wheels,  and  yet  not  to  be 
altered  by  these  rales  f  in  seeking  for  the  pinion  of  re- 
port, find  two  numbers  of  the  same,  or  a  near  propor- 
tion, by  this  rule  $  as  either  of  the  two  given  nom- 
bers is  to  the  other,  so  is  360  to  a  fourth.     Divide 
that  fourth  number,  as  also  360,  by  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10, 
12,  15,  (each  of  which  numbers  exactly  measures  360), 
or  by  any  of  those  numbers  that  bring  a  quotient  near- 
est to  a  integer.    As  suppose  yoo  had  147  for  the 
wheel,  and  170  for  the  pinion^  which  are  too  great  to 
be  cut  into  small  wheels,  and  yet  cannot  be  reduced 
into  less,  as  having  no  other  common  measure  but  onity ; 
say,  as  170  :  14^  ::  360  :  311.     Or,  as  147  :  170  :: 
360 :  416.     Divide    the  fourth  number  and  360  by 
one  of  the  foregoing  numbers^  as  31X  and  360  by  6, 
it  gives  52  and  60  y  divide  them  by  8,  you  have  39 
and  45;   and  if  you  divide  360  and*  416  by  8,  yon 
have  45  and  52  exactly*    Wherefore,  instead  of  the 
two  nombers  147  and  170,  you  may  take  52  and  60, 
or  39  and  45,  or  45  and  52,  &c. 

5.  To  come  to  practice  in  calcolating  a  piece  of 
watch-work :  First  pitch  on  the  train  or  beats  of  the 
balance  in  an  hoar  ^  as,  whether  a  swift  one  of  aboot 
20>QOQ  beats  (the  usoal  train  of  a  common  30  hour 


pocket-watch)   or  a  slower  of  aboot  x6,O0O  (the  train 
oc*  the  new  penduiom  pocket-WHtches),   or  any  other 
train.     Next,  resolve  on  the  number  of  turns  the  fusee 
is  intended    to  have,   and  the   number  of   hours   the 
piece  is  to  go:  suppose  e.  .^r.  12  turns,  and  to  go  30 
hours,  or  192  hours  (i.  e.  8  dHys),  &c.     Proceed  now 
to  find  the  beats  of  the  balance  or  pendulum  in  oiie 
turn  of  the  fusee  }  thus  in  numbers ;  12:16::'  20,000  : 
26666,     Wherefore  26666  are  the  beats  in  one  turn 
of  the  fusee  or  great  wheel,  and  are  equal  to  the  quo- 
tients of  all  the  wheels  unto  the  balance  multiplied  to- 
gether.    Now  this  number  is  to  be  broken  into  a  con- 
venient parcel  of  quotients ;  which  is  to  be  done  thns:: 
first,  halve  the  number  of  beats,  viz.  26666,  and  yon 
have  13333  f  ^^^^  pitch  on  the  namber  of  the  crown* 
wheel,  suppose  17 :  divide  13333  by  17,  and  you  have 
784  for  the  quotient  (or  turns)   of  the   rest   of  the 
wheels  and  pinions }  which,  being  too  big  foi^  one  or 
two  quotients,  may  be  best  broken  into  three.    Choose 
therefore  three  numbers ;   which,  when  mvltiplied  all 
together  continnally,  will  come  nearest  784 :  as  sop- 
pose  10,  9,  and  9,  multiplied  continually,  give  810^ 
which  is  somewhat  too  much  j  therefore  try  again  o- 
ther  numbers,  11,  9,  8:  these,  drawn  one  into  ano-- 
ther  continually,  produce   792^    which  is  as  near  as 
can  be,  and  is  a  convenient  quotient.     Having  thus- 
contrived  the  piece  from  tlie  great  wheel  to  the  ba- 
lance, but  the  numbers  not  falling  out  exactly,  as  yon » 
first  proposed,  correct  the  work  thus :  first  multiply  792, 
the  product  of  all  the  quotients  pitched  upon,  by  17* 
(the   notches  of  the  crown-wheel)  ;  the   product   is 
13464,  which  is  half  the  number  of  beats  in  one  tum^ 
of  the  fusee :  Then  find  the  true  number  of  beats  in  an 
boar.    Thus,  16  :  12  ::  13464  :  1^098,  which  is  half 
the  beats  in  an  hour.     Then  find  what  quotient  is  to  be 
laid  upon  the  pinion  of  report  (by  the  rule  given  under 
that  word).  .  Thus,  16  :  I2  ::  12  :  9,  the  quotient  of 
the    pinion    of    report.     Having    thus    found    your- 
quotients,  it  is  easy  to  determine  what  numbers  the 
wheels  shall  have,  for  choosing  what  numbers  the  pi- 
nions shall  have,  and  multiplying  the  pinions  by  their 
quotients,  the  product  is  the  number  for     x     ^  . 
the   wheels.     Thus   the   namber  of  the  ^^  3^  K  9* 
pinion  of  report  is  4,  and  its  quotient  is     ^         ^ 
9  ;  therefore  the  number  for  the  dial- wheel   ^l  "  y^ 
must  be  4X9>or36:  so  the  next  pinion   "In  ^"^  S  § 
being  5,   its  quotient   11,  therefore   the   "^^  ^     ^ 
great  wheel  most  be  5  X 1  ^^=^5S  9  »nd  so 
of  the  rest.  ^  ^ ' 

Soeh  is  the  method  of  calculating  the  numbers  of  a. 
16  hoar  watch.     Which  watch  may  be  made  to  go 
longer  by  lessening  the  train,  and  altering  the  pinioa* 
of  report.     Suppose  you  could  conveniently  slacken  t^e 
train  to  16000  }  then  say.   As  i  16000  or  8000 : 
13464 ::  12  :.  20;  so  that  this  watch  will  go  20  hours. . 
l%en,  for  the  pinion  of  report,  say  (by  the  rule  given  ' 
onder  that   word),   as  20  :  12 ::  la  :  7.     80  that   7- 
is  the  quotient  of  the  pinion  of  report.     \  ^o  f 
And  as  to  the  nnmbers,  the  operation  i^___—JL 
the  same  as  before,  only  the  dial-wheel     ^  - 

is  but  28  i  for  its  quotient  is  altered  to  7.    S)  SS  y^ 
If  yon  would  cive  numbert  to  a  waicb  of  ^<  ^^  S  2 ' 


Cloek. 

■'  V"" 


about  X  0,000  beats  in  an  hour,  to  have  12  V^_  ^ 
tarns  of  the  fusee,  to  go*  170  boors,  and"^ 
17  notches  in  the-  crow»«wheel  i  the  work 
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dock*  1*  ^^  same,  in  a  manner,  as  in  the  last  example :  and 
u  y  ■  >  consequently  thus  ;  as  12  :  170  ::  xoooo  :  14x6669 
irhicb  fonrth  number  is  the  beats  in  one  turn  of  the 
fusee  ^  its  half,  70833,  being  divided  by  17,  gives 
4167  for  the  quotient  ^  and  because  this  number  is  too 
big  for  three  quotients,  therefore  choose  four,  as  10, 
8,  8,  6  f  >  whose  product  into  17  makes  71808,  near- 
ly equal  to  half  the  true  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  fu- 
see. Then  say,  as  170  :  12  ::  71808  :  5069,  which  is 
half  the  true  train  of  your  watch.  And  again,  170  : 
.12  ::  I2r47t  the  denominator  of  which  expresses  the 
pinion  of  report,  and  the  numerator  is  the  number  of 
the  dial-w^eel.  But  these  numbers  being  too  big  to  be 
cot  in  small  wheels,. they  must  be  varied  by  the  fourth 
jrule  above.    Thus : 

As  144  :  170  ::  360  :  425  ; 

Or  170  :  144  ::  360  :  305. 
24)   20  (tx   Then  dividing  360,  and  either  of  these 
'  two  fourth  proportionals  (as  directed  by 

6)  60  (xo    the  rule),  suppose  by  15  j  you  will  have 

6)  48  (  8   7}  oi*  77  9  ^^^^  ^^^  numbers  of  the  whole 
5)  40   (  8   movements  will  stand  as  in  the  margin. 

5)  33   (  ^      '^uch  ^*   ^^®  calculation  of  ordinary 
■■       ■    ■  watches,  to  show  the  hour  of  the  day : 

17    in  such  as  show  minutes,  and  seconds,  the 
process  is  thus : 

I.  Having  resolved  on  the  beats  in  an  hour,  by  di- 
viding the  designed  train  by  60,  find  the  beats  in  a  mi- 
nute ;  and  accordingly,  find  proper  numbers  for  the 
crown-wheel  and  quotients,  so  as  that  the  minute-wheel 
shall  go  round  once  in  an  hour,  and  the  second  wheel 
once  in  a  minute. 

Suppose,    you  shall  choose  a  pendulum   of  seven 

inches,  which  vibrates  142  strokes  in  a  minute,  and 

8520   in   an  hour.      Half  these  sums   are  71,  jmd 

4260.     Now,  the  first  work  is  to  break  this  71  into 

a  good  proportion,  which  will  fall  into  one  quotient, 

and  the  crown-wheel.     Let  the  crown-wheel  have  15 

notches;  then  71,  divided  by  15,  gives  nearly  5 ;  so 

a  crown-wheel  of  15,  and  a  wheel  and  pinion  whose 

quotient  is  5,  will  go  round  in  a  minute  to  carry  a 

hand  to  show  seconds.     For  a  band  to  go 

^)  4^  (  5    round  in  an  hour  to  show  minutes,  because 

»   ■    ■  there  are  60  minutes  in  an  hour,  it  is  but 

1 5     breaking  60  into  good  quotients  (suppose 

10  and  6,  or  8  and  7^,  &c. :  and  it  is 

8)  64  (  8    done.    Thus,  4260  is  broken  as  near  as 

8)  60  (  7t  can  be  into  proper  numbers.     But  since 

S)  40  C  5  '^  ^^*  ^^^  ^^^^  0°'  exactly  into  the  above 
m  mentioned  numbers,  you  must  correct  (as 

15  before-directed),  and  find  the  true  number 
of  beats  in  an  hour,  by  multiplying  15  by 
5,  which  makes  75  ;  and  75  by  60  makes  4500,  which 
is  half  the  true  train.  Then  find  the  beats  in  one  turn 
of  the  fusee;  thus,  r6  :  192  ::  4500  :  540CO)  which 
last  is  half  the  beats  in  one  turn  of  the  fusee.     This 

54000  being  divided  by  4500  (the  true 

9)  108  (12  numbers  already  pitched  on),  the  quo- 
8)  64  (  8  tient  will  be  10  ;  which,  not  being  too  big 
8)  60  (  77  Cor  a  single  quotient,  needs  not  be  divided 
^)     4^  (  5    ^^^^  more:  and  the  work ^ill  stand  as 

■  in  the  margin.   As  to  the  hour-hand,  the 

15   great  wheel,  which  performs  only  one  re- 
velation in  1 2  tarns  of  the  minute- wheel, 


will  show  the  hoor ;  or  it  may  be  done  by  the  minnte- 
wheel. 

It  is  requisite  for  those  who  make  nice  astronomical 
observations,  to  have  watches  that  make  some  exact 
number  of  beats  per  second,  without  any  fraction  ;  but 
ve  seldom  find  a  watch  that  does.  As  four  beats  per 
second  would  be  a  very  convenient  number,  we  shall 
here  give  the  train  for  such  a  watch,  which  would  (like 
jnost  others)  go  30  hours,  but  is  to  be  wound  up  once 
In  24  hours. 

The  fusee  and  first  wheel  to  go  round  in  four  hours. 
This  wheel  has  48  teeth,  and  it  tarns  a  pinion  of  1 2 
leaves,  on  whose  axis  is  the  second  wheel,  which  goes 
round  in  one  hour,  and  carries  the  minute-band.  This 
wheel  has  60  teeth,  and  turns  a  pinion. of  10  leaves; 
on  whose  axis  is  the  third  wheel  of  60  teeth,  turning 
a  pinion  of  6  leaves ;  on  whose  axis  is  the  fonrth  (or 
contra te)  wheel,  turning  round  in  a  minute,  and  car- 
rying the  small  hand  that  shows  the  seconds,  on  a 
small  circle  on  the  dial-plate,  divided  into  60  parts : 
this  contrate  wheel  has  48  teeth,  and  turns  a  pinion 
of  6  leaves ;  on  whose  axis  is  the  crown  or  balance- 
wheel  of  15  teeth,  which  makes  30  beats  in  each  revo- 
lution. 

The  crown-wbeel  goes  480  times  round  in  an  hour, 
and  3c  times  480  make  14400,  the  number  of  beats 
in  an  hour.  But  one  hour  contains  3600  seconds  ;  and 
14400  divided  by  3600  quotes  4,  the  required  number 
of  beats  in  a  second. 

The  fusee  must  have  7}  turns,  to  let  the  chain  go  so 
many  times  round  it.  Then,  as  z  turn  is  to  4  hours, 
so  is  *ji  turns  to  30  hours,  the  lime  the  watch  would 
go  after  it  is  wound  up. 

See  further  the  articles  Movemekt,  Turn,  &c. 
And  for  the  history  and  particular  construction  of 
Watches^  properly  so  called,  see  the  article  Watch. 

CLODIA  LEX,  de  Cypro^  was  enacted  by  the  tri- 
bune Clodius,  in  the  year  of  Rome  607,  to  reduce  Cy- 
prus into  a  Boman  province,  and  expose  Ptolemy 
king  of  Egypt  to  sale  in  his  regal  ornaments.  It  em- 
powered Cato  to  go  with  the  praetorian  power  and 
see  the  auction  of  the  king*s  goods,  and  commission- 
ed him  to  return  the  money  to  Bome.  Another,^  i/tf 
Magistratibus^  695,  by  Clodius  the  tribune.  It  for- 
bade the  censors  to  put  a  stigma  or  mark  of  infamy 
npon  any  person  who  had  not  been  actually  accused 
and  condemned  by  both  the  censors.  Another,  de  Re* 
i^one,  by  the  same,  696,  to  deprive  the  priest  of  Cy- 
bele,  a  native  of  Pessinuns,  of  his  office,  and  confer  the 
priesthood  upon  Brotigonus,  a  Gallogrecian.  Ano- 
ther, de  ProvinciiSf  695,  which  nominated  the  pro- 
vinces of  Syria,  Babylon,  and  Persia,  to  the  consul 
Gabinius,  and  Achaia,  Thessaly,  Macedon,  and  Greece, 
to  his  colleague  Piso,  with  proconsular  power.  It 
empowered  them  to  defray  the  expences  of  their 
march  from  the  public  treasury.  Another,  695,  which 
required  the  same  distribution  of  com  among  the 
people  gratis,  as  had  been  given  them  before  at  six 
ases  and  a  triens  the  bushel.  Another,  695,  by  the 
same,  de  Judieiis.  It  called  to  an  account  such  as 
had  executed  a  Roman  citizen  without  a  judg- 
ment of  the  people  and  all  the  formalities  of  a  trial. 
Another,  by  the  same,  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
appearances  of  the  heavens  while  any  affair  was  be- 
fore 
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f^re   the   people.     Aiiotbery    to   make 
the    tribunes  free   in   making    and    proposing    laws. 
Another,  to  re-establish  the  companies  of  artists  which 
bad  been  instituted  bj  Nnma,  but  since  his  time  abo- 
lished. 

CLODIUS,  PuBLluSy  a  Roman  descended  of  an 
illnstrioiis  familjr*  He  made  himself  famous  for  his  li- 
centiousness, avarice,  and  ambition.  He  committed 
incest  with  his  three  sisters,  and  introduced  himself  in 
women^s  clothes  into  the  house  of  Julius  Caesar,  whilst 
Pompeia,  Cassar's  wife,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured, 
was  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  where  no  man 
was  permitted  to  appear^  He  was  accused  for  this 
violation  of  human  and  divine  laws  ^  but  he  made  him- 
self tribune,  and  by  that  means  screened  himself  from 
justice.  He  descended  from  a  patrician  into  a  ple- 
beian family  to  become  a  tribune.  He  was  such  an 
enemy  to  Cato,  that  he  made  him  go  with  prsetorian 
power,  in  an  expedition  against  Ptolemy  king  of  Cy- 
prus, that  by  the  difficulty  of  the  campaign  he  might 
ruin  his  reputation,  and  destroy  his  interest  at  Rome 
during  his  absence.  Cato,  however,  by  his  uncommon 
success,  frustrated  the  designs  of  Clodins.  He  was  also 
an  inveterate  enemy  to  Cicero,  and  by  his  influence  he 
banished  him  from  Rome,  partly  on  pretence  that  he 
bad  punished  with  death  and  without  trial  the  adhe- 
rents of  Catiline.  He  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  Ci- 
cero's house,  which  he  burnt,  and  set  all  his  goods  to 
sale ;  which,  however,  to  his  great'  mortification,  no 
one  offered  to  buy.  In  spite  of  Clodius,  Cicero  was 
recalled,  and  all  his  goods  restored  to  him.  Clodius 
was  some  time  after  murdered  by  Milo,  whose  defence 
Cicero  took  upon  himself. 

CLOGHER,  an  episcopal  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  and  province  of  Ulster.  It  sent 
two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament.  In  a  very  early 
aee  an  abbey  of  regular  canons,  dedicated  to  the  Vir- 
gm  Mary,  was  founded  here.  St  Patrick  is  said  to 
have  presided  over  the  church  of  Ciogber  ^  and  having 
appointed  St  Kertenn  to  be  his  successor,  be  resigned 
this  government,  and  went  to  Armagh,  where  he  found- 
ed bis  celebrated  abbey.  On  the  20th  of  April  1396, 
a  dreadful  fire  burnt  to  the  ground  the  church,  the 
two  cbapels,  tlie  abbej,  the  court  of  the  bishops,  and 
thirty-two  other  buildings,  with  all  the  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments, utensils,  &c.  belonging  to  the  bisbop^s  chapter 
and  church.  In  the  year  1610,  on  the  24th  of  July 
whilst  George  Montgomery  was  bishop  of  Ciogber, 
King  James  annexed  this  abbey  and  its  revenues  to 
that  see.  The  see  (valued  in  the  king's  books  at  350 1. 
per  annum  by  extent  returned  ijlh  James  I.)  is  re- 
puted to  be  worth  4000I.  annually.  W.  Long.  6.  50 
N.  Lat.  54.  30. 

CLOISTER  {Ciau9trum\  a  habitation  surrounded 
with  walls,  and  inhabited  by  canons  or  religious,  &c. 
In  a  more  general  sense,  cloister  is  used  for  a  mona- 
stery of  religious  of  either  sex.  In  a  more  restrain- 
ed sense,  cloister  is  used  for  the  principal  part  of  a  re- 
gular monastery,  consisting  of  a  square  built  around  ; 
ordinarily  between  the  church,  the  chapter-house,  and 
the  refectory }  and  over  which  is  the  dormitory*  The 
cloisters  served  for  several  purposes  in  the  ancient  mo- 
nasteries. Petrus  filesensis  observes  that  it  was  here 
the  monks  held  their  lectures :  the  lecture  of  morali- 
ty at  the  north  side,  next  the  church ;  the  school  on 
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the   power  of     the  west,  and  the  chapter  on  the  east ;  spiritual  medi-    Cloiiter 

tation,  &c.  being  reserved  for  the  church.     Lanfranc        II 
observes,  that  the  proper  use  of  the  cloister  was  for^'****J'*"*- 
the  monks,  to  meet  in,  and  converse  together,  at  cer- 
tain hours  of  the  day. 

The  form  of  the  cloister  was  square  \  and  it  had  its 
name  ciaustmm^  from  ciaudOf  **  I  shut  or  close  )**  as 
being  inclosed  on  its  four  sides  with  buildings.  Hence 
in  architecture,  a  building  is  still  said  to  b^in  form  of 
a  cloister,  when  there  are  buildings  on  each  of  the  four 
sides  of  the  court. 

CLONMELL,  the  assize  town  of  the  county  of 
Tipperary  in  Ireland,  is  situated  on  the  river  Suir,  bath 
a  barrack  for  two  troops  of  horse,  and  is  governed  by 
a  mayor,  recorder,  bailiffii,  and  town-clerk.  The  river 
is  navigable  from  this  town  to  Carrick  and  Waterford ; 
and  there  is  some  trade  carried  on  here  in  the  woollen 
branch,  particularlv  by  the  Quakers,  who  are  very  nu- 
merous in  this  neighbonrbood.  Near  this  place  is  a 
spring  of  Spa  water,  that  issues  from  the  side  of  a 
rising  ground,  and  is  overlooked  by  a  pretty  steep 
hill,  on  that  side  of  the  river  Suir,  which  is  in  the 
county  of  Waterford.  The  cures  performed  by  drink- 
ing this  water  in  the  scurvy,  and  other  chronic  di« 
tempers,  drew  thither,  some  years  ago,  a  great  re- 
sort of  people ;  but  fashion,  which  reigns  with  an  ab- 
solute authority,  has  brought  other  waters  of  late  into 
higher  credit.  It  was  in  this  town  that  the  celebrated 
and  reverend  Laurence  Sterne  was  bom,  on  the  24th 
of  November  1713*  The  town  consists  of  four  cross 
streets,  and  has  a  spacious  bridge  of  20  arches  'over 
the  river  Suirj  the  market-house  is  strong  and  well 
built,  and  there  is  a  charter-school  here  for  forty  chil- 
dren, to  which  the  late  John  Dawson,  Esq.  and  Sir 
Charles  Moore,  Bart,  were  considerable  benefactors. 
A  Dominican  friary  was  founded  at  Clonmell,  in 
1269,  ^^^  dedicated  to  St  Dominick.  In  the  same 
year  Otbo  de  Grandison  erected  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  Ireland.  In  it  was  kept  an  image  of  ot 
Francis  respecting  the  miracles  wrought  by  which, 
many  marvellous  stories  are  circulated.  This  town  is 
very  ancient,  being  built  before  the  invasion  of  the 
Danes:  it  was  formerly  defended  by  a  square  wall. 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  found  more  resistance  from  this 
place  than  any  other  of  his  conquests  in  the  kingdom, 
demolished  the  castles  and  fortifications,  of  which  now 
only  the  ruins  remain.  The  town  sends  one  member 
to  tbe  imperial  parliament.  W,  Long.  7.  42.  N.  Lat. 
52.  15. 

CLOSE,  in  Heraldry.  When  any  bird  is  drawn  in 
a  coat  of  arms  With  its  wings  close  down  about  it, 
(i.  e*  not  displayed),  and  in  a  standing  posture,  they 
blazon  it  by  this  word  close;  but  if  it  be  flying,  they 
call  it  volant.     See  Volakt. 

Close,  in  Music,    See  Ca0£NCE. 

ChosK-kauled^  in  Navigation^  the  general  arrange- 
ment or  trim  of  a  ship^s  sails  when  she  endeavours  to 
make  a  progress  in  the  nearest  direction  possible  to- 
wards that  point  of  the  compass  from  which  the  wind 
blows.  In  this  manner  of  sailing,  the  keel  commonly 
makes  an  angle  of  six  points  with  tbe  line  of  the  wind  \ 
but  sloops  and  some  other  small  vessels  are  said  to  sail 
almost  a  point  nearer.  All  vessels,  however,  are  sup- 
posed to  make  nearly  a  point  of  leeway  when  close- 
hauled,  even  when  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  good 
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stiliag  breeze  and  smooth  water.  The  angle  of  lee- 
wwjf  however,  increases  in  proportion  to  the  increatie 
of  the  wiaiL  and  sea.  In  this  disposition  of  the  sails, 
they  are  all  extended  sidewise  on  the  shtp^  so  thai  the 
wind  as  it  crosses  the  ship  obliquely  toward  the  tiem 
from  forwards,  may  fill  their  cavities.  Bat  as  the  cur- 
rent of  wind  also  enters  the  sails  in  an  obliqoe  diree* 
tion,  the  c fieri  of  it  to  make  the  sliip  advance  in  ooasi- 
derably  diminished  :  she  will  therefore  make  the  least 
progress  when  sailing  in  this  manaer.  The  ship  is 
said  to  be  close-hauled,  because  at  this  time  her  iacks^ 
or  lower  conwrs  of  the  priacipid  sicils,  are  drawn  close 
down  to  her  side  to  windward,  the  sheets  hauled  clese- 
aft,  and  all  the  4iow 411100  drawn  to  their  greatest  ex* 
tension  to  keep  the  sails  steady. 

Czosff- QtAirArrr,  certain  strong  harriers  of  wood, 
stretching  across  a  merchant-ship  in  several  plaOea. 
They  are  used  as  places  of  retreat  wlien  a  ship  is 
boarded  by  her  adversary^  and  are  therefore  fitted 
with  several  small  loo|^holes  through  whidi  to  fire  the 
small  arms,  and  thereby  annoy  the  enemy,  and  defend 
themselveSk  They  an  likewise  furnished  with  several 
caisons  called  poMftP'^knts^  which  are  fixed  »pon  the 
deck,  and  filled  with  powder,  old  nails,  &o.  and  may 
be  fired  at  any  time  from  the  cloee-qmrters  upon  tbe 
boarders. 

We  have  known  an  English  mercbant-sfafp  of  16 
Dtol.  of<A#g||||8^  unJ  propcHy  fiMed  with  dose-quarters,  defeat 
Marmc.  ^  oDiled  eSnts  of  thnce  French  privateers  who 
boarded '  IChr  in  the  last  vrar,  after  having  engaged  at 
aome  distance  nearly  a  day  and  a  half,  with  very  few 
intervals  of  rest.  Two  of  the  cruisers  were  equipped 
with  twelve  guns  eads  and  the  other  with  eight*  The 
French  saikue  were^  after  hoarding,  so  asnch  exposed 
to  coatinoed  fine  of  mosqnetry  and  cohoras  charged  with 
granadoes,  that  m  dreadful  scene  of  carnage  ensued,  in 
which  tke  decks  wera  oooi  covered  wkh  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  eaemy,  several  of  which  the  hoarders,  in  tlieir 
harry  to  escape^  bad  left  behind. 

CLor-«iR2>:  a  species  of  Frikgulla.    See  0&-» 

NITROLOGT  Ifukx. 

CLOTH,  in  commerce,  a  manufacture  made  of 
wool,  wove  in  the  loemb 

Cloths  are.  of  diven  qualities,  fine  or  coarse.  The 
goodness  of  cktb,  according  to  some,  consists  in  the 
fellowiag  particalars:  i.  That  the  wool,  be  of  a  good 
qoaltty,  and  weU  dressed,  a.  It  mast  he  equally  spun, 
caiefuRy  observing  thsft  the  thread  of  the  warp  be 
finer  and  better  twisted  than  that  of  the  woof.  3.  The 
oloth  Btmst  be  weU  wroaght,  and  beaten  on  the  loom, 
BO  at  to  bo  everywhere  equally  compact.  4.  The 
wool  jnnet  not  be  finer  at  one  end  of  the  piece  than  in 
the  rest.  5.  The  lists  must  Iw  sufficiently  strong,  of 
the  same  length  with  the  slnfi^  and  must  consist  of 
good  wool,  hair,  or  ostcieh-fentliers ;  or^  what  is  still 
better,  of  Danish  dog's  hair*  6.  The  cloth  must  be 
firee  firom  knots  and  other  imperfections.  7.  It  mast 
be  isen  scoured  with  fnllen  earth,  well  fnlkd  witk 
the  best  white  soap,  and  afterwards  washed  m  dear 
water.  8.  The  hair  or  nap  most  be  well  dkawn  out 
with  the  leaasS,  witboat  being  too  much  opeoed. 
9.  It  must  be  shorn  close  widiont  making  it  thread- 
barow  la  lit  mast  bo  weU-di4ed«  11.  It  must  net  he 
ItBter-stretched,  to  force  it  to  its  just  dsmeasioBS. 
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12.  It  most  be  pressed  cold,  not  hot-pressed,  the  latter 
being  very  injnrious  to  woollen  cloth. 

Manvjacturifig  rf  white  Qothi  vfhkh  an  inttnded 
Jkr  dyeixg.  Tlie  best  woob  for  the  manufacturing  of 
cloths  are  those  of  £ngland  and  Spain,  especislly  those 
of  Lincolnshire  and  Segovis.  To  use  those  wools  to 
the  best  advantage,  they  must  be  scoured,  by  potting 
them  into  a  liquor  somewhat  more  than  Inke-warm, 
composed  of  three  parts  of  fair  water  aad  one  of  urine. 
After  the  wool  has  continued  long  eaoogh  in  the  li- 
qaar  to  soak,  and  dissolve  the  grease,  it  is  drained  and 
well  washed  in  running  water.  When  it  feels  dry,  aad 
has  no  smell  hot  the  natural  one  of  the  sheep,  it  is  said 
to  be  dul^  scoured. 

After  this,  it  10  hang  tn  dry  in  the  shade  ^  the  heat 
ol  tlio  son  making  it  harsh  and  inflexible :  when  dry, 
it  is  beat  with  rods  open  hardies  of  wood^  or  oa  oerdb^ 
to  deaase  it  from  dust  and  the  grosser  fihh  ^  the  more 
it  is  thus  heat  and  cbaaacd,  the  softer  it  becomes,  aad 
the  better  for  spinaing.  After  heating,  it  must  be  well 
picked,  to  ifree  it  from  the  rest  of  the  filth  that  had  es- 
caped the  rods. 

It  in  now  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  oded,  aad 
carded  on  large  iron  cards  placed  slopewise.  Olive  oil 
is  esteemed  the  best  for  this  purpose ;  one-fifth  of  whick 
shonld  be  used  for  the  wool  inteaded  for  the  woof,  aad 
a  ninth  for  that  designed  for  the  warp.  After  the 
wool  kas  been  well  oiled,  it  is  given  to  the  spinaeit, 
who  first  cani  it  en-  the  knee,  with  small  fine  cards, 
and  then  spin  it  ea  tbe  wheel,  observiag  to  make  the 
thread  of  the  wai^  amaller  by  oae*third  limn  that  af 
the  woof,  aad  maeh  eompaeter  twisted. 

The  thread  thus  spun,  is  reeled,  and  nsado  into 
skeins.  That  desigaed  for  the  woof  is  woond  on  little 
tubes,  pieces  of  paper,  «r  twsbes,  so  disposed  as  dwt 
they  may  bo  easily  pat  ia  the  eye  of  die  shuttle.  That 
for  the  warp  is  woaad  oa  a  kind  of  large  wooden  bob- 
bins, to  dispose  of  it  for  warping^  When  warped,  it  is 
stiffened  with  eize  ;  the  best  of  wbioh  k  that  onde  of 
shreds  of  parchment)  aad  when  dry,  is  givea  to  tko 
weavers,  who  mount  it  oa  the  loom^ 

The  warp  thas  moaated,  the  weavers,  who  are  two 
te  each  loom,  one  ea  each  side,  tread  alteraately  on 
tihe  treddle,  first  on  the  right  step,  aad  then  on  the 
left,  which  raises  and  losiers  the  threads  of  the  warp 
equally }  between  which  they  threw  traaeveiaely  the 
sfaattle  from  the  one  to  the  ether ;  and  every  tiaw 
that  the  shuttle  is  thus  thrown,  aad  a  thread  of  the 
woof  inserted  within  the  warp,  they  strike  it  eonjnaaU 
ly  wcth  the  same  firnme,  wherein  is  featened  the  coaA 
or  reed,  between  whose  teeth  the  threads  of  the  warp 
are  passed,  repeating  the  stroke  as  often  as  is  neoet^ 

sary. 

The  weawvs  having  coDtiBaed  their  work  till  ilia 
whole  warp  is  fiHed  with  the  woof,  the  doth  is  finish- 
ed  )  it  is  then  taken  off  the  loom,  by  anroltmg  it  ficm 
the  beam  whereon  it  had  been  rolled  in  propoitioa  as  it 
was  wove ;  and  now  |{ivca  to  be  cleansed  of  the  knots, 
ends  af  threads,  atraws»  and  other  fihh,  which  is  done 
with  iron  nippers. 

In  this  condition  it  is  cnrried  to  the  fttHery^  to  be 
soonred  with  urine,  or  a  kind  of  potters  day,  well 
Bleeped  in  water,  pat  aleag  with  the  doth  n  the 
trough  whcieia  it  m  foUed.    no  doth  being  agaia 
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d«ured  frem  tbe  earth  or  arine,  is  retamed  to  tlie 
ibnner  hands  to  have  the  lesser  filth,  small  straws,  &c. 
taken  off  as  before:  then  it  is  returned  to  the  fuller 
to  be  beat  and  fulled  with  hot  water,  wherein  a  suit- 
able quantitjr  of  soap  has  been  dissolved ;  after  ful- 
lingt  it  is  taken  oot  to  be  smoothed  or  polled  by  the 
lists  lengthwise,  to  take  out  the  wrinkles,  crevices, 
&c. 

The  smoothing  is  repeated  every  two  honrs,  till 
the  fulling  be  finished,  and  the  cloth  brought  to  its 
proper  bieadth }  after  which  it  is  washed  in  clear  wa- 
ter, to  purge  it  of  the  soap,  and  given  wet  to  the 
carders  to  raise  the  hair  or  nap  on  the  right  side  with 
the  thistle  or  weed.  After  this  preparation,  the  cloth- 
worker  takes  the  cloth,  and  gives  it  its  first  cut  -or 
jhearing ;  then  the  carders  resume  it,  and  after  wet- 
ting, give  it  as  ouiny  more  courses  with  the  teazle, 
as  the  quality  of  the  stuff  requires,  always  observing 
to  begin  against  the  grain  of  the  hair,  and  to  end  with 
it  s  as  also  to  begin  with  a  smoother  thistle,  proceed- 
ing still  with  one  aharper  and  sharper,  as  far  as  the 
eixtli  degree. 

After  these  operations,  the  cloth  being  dried,  is  re- 
tomed  to  the  cloth*worker,  who  shears  it  a  second 
time,  and  retoms  it  to  the  carders,  who  repeat  their 
operation  as  before,  till  the  nap  be  well  ranged  on  the 
sarface  of  the  cloth,  from  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the 
other* 

The  cloth  thus  wove,  seoured,  napped,  and  shorn,  is 
sent  lo  the  dyer ;  when  dyed,  it  is  washed  in  fair  wa- 
ter, and  the  worker  lakes  it  again  wet  as  it  is,  lays  the 
nap  with  a  brush  on  the  table,  and  hangs  it  on  the  tent- 
ers, where  it  is  stretched  both  in  length  and  breadth  suf- 
ficiently to  smooth  it,  set  it  square,  and  bring  it  to  its 
propsr  dimensions,  without  straining  it  too  much ;  ob- 
serving to  bmsh  it  afresh,  the  way  oi  the  nap,  while  a 
little  moist,  on  the  tenten. 

When  qnite  dry,  the  cloth  is  taken  off  the  tenters, 
and  farashed  again  on  the  table,  to  finish  the  laving  of 
the  nap ;  after  whioh  it  is  folded,  and  laid  cold  under 
•  proas,  to  OMike  it  perfectly  smooth  and  even,  and  give 
it  a  gloss. 

Lastly,  the  cloth  being  taken  out  of  tbe  press,  and 
the  papers,  &c  finr  glossing  it  removed,  it  is  in  a  eon- 
ditioo  for  sale  or  use*  With  regard  to  the  manofac- 
toee  of  mist  cloths,  or  those  wherein  the  wools  are 
first  djred,  and  then  mist,  spon,  and  wove  of  tbe  co- 
Jonrs  intended,  the  process,  except  what  relates  to 
the  ooloar,  is  mostly^  the  same  with  that  just  repre- 
aeotod* 

Cloth  made  from  Vegetable  Fikuaente.  See  Bark 
nod  Filaments. 

LtambuetMe  Clots*    See  AsBSaros. 

CLOTHO,  the  youngest  of  the  three  Parcse,  daugh- 
ters of  Jupiter  and  Theoiis.  She  was  supposed  to 
preside  over  the  moment  that  we  are  born.  She  held 
the  distaff  in  her  hand,  and  spun  the  thread  of  life, 
whanoa  her  name  uXm^Wf  to  epdn.  She  was  represents 
ad  wearing  a  crown  with  seven  stars,  and  oovered  with 
a  variegated  robe. 

CLOUD,  a  eolloetion  of  vapours  suspended  in  the 
atmespbere. 

Thai  the  clmids  are  formed  from  the  aqueoos  va* 
fonn,  which  before  were  so  closely  united  with  the 
AtOMsphera  as  to  be  iavisihle,  is  nniveiaally  Allowed  i 
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hot  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  account  for  tbe  long  conti-  Cloud, 
nuance  of  some  very  opaque  clouds  without  dissolving ; '  ^  ■■' 
or  to  give  a  reason  why  the  vapours,  when  they  have 
once  begun  to  condense,  do  not  continue  to  do  so  till 
they  at  last  fall  to  the  ground  in  the  form  of  rain  or 
snow,  &c.  The  general  cause  of  the  formation  of 
clouds,  it  has  been  supposed,  is  a  separation  of  the  la- 
tent heat  from  the  water  of  which  the  vapoor  is  com- 
posed«  The  coniieqnence  of  this  separation  must  be  the 
condensation  of  that  vapour,  in  some  degree  at  least : 
in  such  case,  it  will  first  appear  aa  a  smoke,  mist,  or 
fog;  which,  if  interposed  betwixt  tbe  son  and  earth, 
will  form  a  cloud ;  and  the  same  causes  continuing  to 
act,  the  cloud  will  produce  rain  or  snow.  But  though 
the  separation  of  this  latent  heat  in  a  certain  degree  is 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  formation  of  clouds,  tha  re- 
mote cause,  or  the  changes  produced  in  the  atmosphere, 
whereby  sdch  a  separation  may  be  induced,  are  much 
more  difficult  to  be  discovered.  In  common  observa- 
tion, we  see  that  vapoor  is  oMst  powerfully  condensed  « 
by  cold  substances,  such  as  metals,  water,  &c«  Batlfotalwayt 
cold  alone  cannot  in  all  cases  causa  the  condensation  of  <*^*S  ^^ 
the  atmospherical  vapours,  otherwise  the  nights  behov-^^^ 
ed  to  be  always  foggy  or  cloudy,  owing  to  the  vapours, 
raised  throughout  the  day  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  being 
condensed  by  the  superior  coldness  of  the  night.  Great 
rains  may  happen  in  very  warm  weather,  when  the 
union  of  tbe  vapours  with  the  atmosphere  ought  rather 
to  be  promoted  than  dissolved,  if  cold  were  the  only 
agent  in  their  condensation.  The  serenity  of  tbe  at* 
mosphere,  also,  in  the  moat  severe  frosts,  abundantly 
shows  that  some  other  cause  besides  mere  heat  or  cold 
is  concerned  in  the  fiormation  of  clouds,  and  condensa- 
tion of  the  atmospherical  vapours.  j 

The  electric  fluid  is  now  so  generally  admitted  as  Eleetricity 
an  agent  in  all  tbe  great  opfiationa  of  nature,  that  itP^^^bftbljr 
is  no  wonder  to  find  the  formation  of  clouds  attributed  ^^"'*"^' 
to  it.  This  hath  accordingly  been  given  by  S.  Beo- 
caria  as  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  all  clouds  what- 
soever, whether  of  thunder,  rain,  hail,  or  snow.  The 
first,  he  thinks,  are  produced  by  a  very  great  power  of 
'  electricity,  and  the  others  by  one  more  inoderate.  Bat 
though  it  is  certain  that  all  donds,  or  even  fogs  and 
rain,  are  electrified  in  some  degree,  it  still  remains  a 
question,  whether  the  clouds  are  formed  in  consequence 
of  the  vapour  whereof  they  are  composed  being  first 
electrified,  or  whether  they  become  electrified  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  first  separated  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  in  some  measure  condensed.  This  hath 
not  yet,  as.  far  as  we  know,  been  ascertained  by  the 
experiments  of  Beccaria,  or  any  other  person  $  and  in- 
deed, notwithstanding  the  muUitode  of  electrical  dis- 
coveries that  have  latelv  been  made,  there  seems  to  be 
little  or  no  foundation  for  ascertaining  it.  Electricity 
is  known  to  be  in  many  cases  a  promoter  of  evapora- 
tion I  hut  no  experiments  have  yet  been  brought  to 
prove  that  electrified  air  parts  with  its  moistnre  mora 
readily  than  soch  as  is  not  electrified  ',  so  that,  till  the 
properties  of  electrified  air  are  farther  investigated,  it 
is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rational  theory  of  tbe  for- 
mation  of  doods  open  this  principle. 

But  whether  the  clouds  are  produced,  i.  e.  the  in-  Gloadt  ei:. 
▼istble  vapours  floating  in  the  atmosphere  condensed  tea  pndU 
so  as  to  become  visible,  by  meana  of  electricity  or  not,^^/J" 
it  is  cerUin  that  they  do  contain  tim  eieotric  fluid  in  ^^™^ 
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procligioas  and  iocoocetvable  quantities,  and  many  very 
terrible  and  destructive  phenomena  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  cloud t  very  highly  electrified.     The  most  ex- 
traordinary instance  of  this  kind  perhaps  on   record 
5         happened  in  the  isiland  of  Java,  in  the  East  Indies, 
Terrible      {„  August  1772.     On  the  nth  of  that  month,  at  mid- 
by^n'elTO^  night,  a  bright  cloud  was  ob^ierved  covering  a  moun- 
trified  cload  tain  in  the  district  called  Chcribon^  at  the  same  time 
in  Javn.      several  reports  were  heard  like  thcise  of  a  gun.     The 
people  who  dwelt  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain not  being  able  to  fly  fast  enough,  a  great  part 
of  the  cloud,  almost  three  leagues'  in  circumference, 
detached  itself  under  them,  and  was  seen  at  a  di^* 
tance  rising  and  falling  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and 
emitting  globes  of  fire  so  luminous,  that  the  night  be- 
came as  clear  as  day.      The  effects  of  it  were  asto- 
nishing •,  every  thing  wa$  destroyed  for  seven  leagues 
round  \  the  houses  were  demolished  \  plantations  were 
buried  in  the  earth  ^  and  2140  people  lost  their  lives, 
besides  1 500  head  of  cattle,   and  a  vast  number  of 
^         horses,  goats,  &c. 
ihe**1ana     ^n^^^her   instance  of  a  very  destructive  cloud,  the 
5  Malta!  *  electric  quality  of  which  will  at  present  scarcely  be 
doubted,    is   related   by  Mr   Brydone,    in    his   Tour 
through  Malta.     It  appeared  on  the  29th  of  October 
1757.    About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  midnight, 
there  was  seen  to  the  south-west  of  the  city  of  Melita, 
a  gi^at  black  cloud,  which,  as  it  approached,  changed 
its  colour,  till  at  last  it  became  like  a  flame  of  fire 
mixed  with  black  smoke.     A  dreadful  noise  was  heard 
on  it!  approach,   which  alarmed  the  whole  city.     It 
passed  over  the  port,  and  came  first  on  an  English  ship, 
which  in  an  instant  was  torn  in  pieces,  and  nothing 
left  but  the  hulk  \  part  of  the  masts,  sails,  and  cord- 
age, were  carried  to  a  considerable  distance  along  with 
the  cloud.     The  small  bo^ts  and  felloques  that  fell  in 
its  ^ay  were  all  broken  to  pieces  and  sunk.     The  noise 
increased,  and  became  more  frightful.    A  sentinel,  ter- 
rified at  its  approach,  ran  into  his  box ;  but  both  he 
and  it  were  lifted  up  and  carried  into  the  sea,  where  he 
perished.     It  then^  traversed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
eity,  and  laid  in  ruins  almost  every  thing  that  stood  in 
its  way.      Several   houses   were   laid   level  with   the 
ground,  and  it  did  not  leave  one  steeple  in  its  passage. 
The  bells  of  some  of  them,  together  with  the  spires, 
*  were  carried  to  a  considerable  distance  \  the  roofs  of 
the  churches  demolished,  and  beat  down,  &c.     It  went 
off  at  the  north-east  point  of  the  city,  and  demolishing 
the  light-house,  is  said  to  have  mounted  up  into  the  air 
with  a  frightful  noise ;  and  passed  over  the  sea  to  Sicily, 
where  it  tore  up  some  trees,  and  did  other  damage  \ 
hut  nothing  considerable,  as  its  fury  had  been  mostly 
apent  at  Malta.     The  number  of  killed  and  wounded 
amounted  to  near  200  \  and  the  loss  of  shipping,  &c. 
was  very  considerable. 

The  effects  of  thunder-storms,  and  the  vast  quantity 
ef  electricity  collected  in  the  clouds  which  produce 
these  storms,  are  so  well  known,  that  it  is  superfluous 
to  mention  them.  It  appears,  however,  that  even 
the  clouds  are  not  so  highly  electrified  as  to  produce 
y  their  fatal  effects  on  those  who  are  immersed  in  them. 
InAaace  of  |j  j^  ^^|y  ^^^  discharge  of  part  of  their  electricity  up- 

•'^oUed*!n  ®"  •"^*'  ^®^***  *'  ^^  ®''^*^  "*^^  electrified  at  all,  or 
a  tMder"  not  so  highlyclectrified  as  the  cloud,  that  does  all  the 
«lQad*         ai8chief«     Wo  have,  bowever,  only  the  following  in- 
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stance  on  record,  of  any  person  being  immersed  in  tbe  Clotid. 
body  of  a  thunder- cloud.  Professor  Saussure  and  young  ^  m  ^ 
Mr  JalabeH,  when  travelling  over  one  of  the  high  Alps, 
were  caught  among  clouds  of  this  kind  \  and,  to  their 
astonishment,  found  their  bodies  so  full  of  electrical  fire, 
that  spontaneous  flashes  darted  from  their  fingers  with 
a  crackling  noise,  and  the  same  kind  of  sensation  as 
when  strongly  electrified  by  ;irt. 

The  height  of  clouds  in  general  is  not  great  j  ^^^Heigbtor 
summits  of  very  high  mountains  being  commonly  quite  the  cloudt. 
free  from  them,  as  Mr  Brydone  experienced  in  his  jour- 
ney up  Mount  ^tna  \  but  thoi^e  which  are  most  high- 
ly electrified  descend  lowest,  their  height  being  often 
not  above  seven  or  eight  hundred  yards  above  the 
ground  \  nay,  sometimes  thunder-clouda  appear  acto- 
aily  to  touch  the  ground  with  one  of  their  edges  *:<See7!lbit. 
but  the  generality  of  clouds  are  suspended  at  the  height ^'^^ 
of  a  mile,  or  little  more,  above  the  earth.  Some, 
however,  have  imagined  them  to  rise  to  a  most  incre- 
dible and  extravagant  height.  Maignan  of  Thobloose, 
in  bis  Treatise  of  Perspective,  p.  93,  gives  an  account 
of  an  exceeding  bright  little  cloud  that  appeared  at 
midnight  in  the  month  of  August,  which  spread  itself 
almost  as  far  as  the  zenith.  He  says  that  tbe  same 
thing  was  also  observed  at  Rome  \  and  from  thence 
concludes  that  the  cloud  was  a  collection  of  vapours 
raised  beyond  the  projection  of  the  earth's  shadow, 
and  of  consequence  illuminated  by  means  of  the  sea* 
This,  however,  can  by  no  means  be  credited ;  and  it 
is  much  more  probable  that  this  cloud  owed  its  splen- 
dor to  electricity,  than  to  the  reflection  of  the  solar 
beams.  ^ 

In  tbe  evenings  after  eunset,  and  mornings  before  T^eir  vnri- 
sunrise,  we  often  observe  the  clouds  tinged  with  bean-  <*^  c«lo«r« 
tiful  colours.  They  are  mostly  red;  sometimes  Q.J««®'"*tea 
range,  yellow,  or  purple  \  more  rarely  bluish ;  and 
seldom  or  never  green.  Tbe  reason  of  this  variety  of 
colours,  according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  is  the  differ- 
ent size  of  the  globules  into  which  the  vapours  are  coo- 
densed.  This  is  controverted  by  Mr  Melville,  who 
thinks  that  the  clouds  reflect  the  son^s  light  precisely 
as  it  is  transmitted  to  them  through  the  atmosphere. 
This  reflects  the  most  refrangible  rays  in  the  greatest 
quantity ;  and  therefore  ought  to  transmit  tbe  least  re- 
frangible ones,  red,  orange,  and  yellow  to  tbe  clouds, 
which  accordingly  appear  most  usually  of  those  colours. 
In  this  opinion  he  was  greatly  confirmed  by  observing, 
when  he  was  in  Switzerland,  that  the  snowy  summits 
of  the  Alps  turned  more  and  more  reddish  after  sunset, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  clouds,  and  he  imagines  that 
the  semitransparency  of  the  clouds ;  and  the  obliquity 
of  their  situation,  tend  to  make  the  colours  in  them 
much  more  rieb  and  copious  than  those  on  the  tops  of 
snowy  mountains.  ,^ 

The   motions  of  the  clouds,  though  sometimes  dr-Orthtno^ 
rected  by  the  wind,  are  not  always  so,  enpecially  when^*^"*^' 
thunder  is  about  to  ensue.     In  this  case  they  seem  to         ** 
move  very  slowly,  and  often  to  be  absolutely  stationary 
for  some  time.     The  reason  of  this  most  picobably  is, 
that  they  are  impellf-d  by  two  opposite  streams  of  air 
nearly  of  equal  strength  \  by  which  means  their  velo* 
city  is  greatly  retarded.     In  such  cases  both  the  aerial 
currents  seem  to  ascend  to  a  very  considerable  height ; 
for  Mess.  Charles  and  Roberts,  when  endeavonring  to 
avoid  a  thunder-cload  ia  one  of  their  aerial  voyages, 
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could  find  no  alteration  in  tiie  coarse  of  the  current, 
though  they  ascended  to  the  height  of  4000  feet  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  some  cases  the  motioRS 
of  the  clouds  evidently  depend  on  their  electriciiy,  in- 
dependent of  any  current  of  air  whatever.  Thus,  in 
a  calm  and  warm  day,  we  often  see  sroail  clouds  meet- 
ing each  other  in  opposite  directions,  and  setting  out 
from  such  short  di&tances,  that  we  cannot  suppose  any 
opposite  winds  to  he  the  cause.  These  clouds,  when 
they  meet,  instead  of  forming  a  larger  one,  become  much 
less,  and  sometimes  vanish  altogether  ;  a  circumstance 
undoubtedly  owing  to  the  discharge  of  opposite  elec- 
tricities into  each  other.  This  serves  aUo  to  throw 
tome  light  on  the  true  cause  of  the  formation  of  clouds } 
for  if  two  clouds  electrified,  the  one  positively  and  the 
other  negatively,  destroy  each  other  in  contact ;  *  it 
follows,  that  any  quantity  of  vapour  suspended  in  the 
atmosphere,  while  it  retains  its  natural  quantity  of 
electricity,  remains  invisible,  but  becomes  a  cloud  when 
electrified  either /»/»#  or  minus.  A  difficulty,  however, 
still  occurs  \  viz.  in  what  manner  a  small  quantity  of 
vapour  surrounded  by  an  immense  ocean  of  the  same 
kind  of  matter,  can  acquire  either  more  or  less  electri- 
city than  that  which  surrounds  it  \  and  this  indeed  we 
seem  not  as  yet  to  have  any  data  to  solve  in  a  satisfac- 
toiT  OMinner* 

The  shapes  of  the  clouds  are  likewise  undoubtedly 
owing  to  their  electricity  \  for  in  those  seasons  in  which 
a  great  commotion  has  been  excited  in  the  atmosphe- 
rical electricity,  we  shall  perceive  the  clouds  assuming 
strange  aud  whimsical  shapes,  which  vary  almost  every 
moment.  .  This,  as  well  as  the  meeting  of  small  clouds 
in  the  air,  and  vanishing  upon  contact,  is  an  almost  in- 
fallible sign  of  thunder. 

Besides  the  phenomena  of  thunder,  rain,  &c.  the 
6m  oi  the  clouds  are  intimately  connected  with  those  of  wind, 
d«ds  with^iiil  ^Xyf^y^  assume  a  particular  shape,  when  a  strong 
continued  wind  is  about  to  ensue  \  though  it  is  remark- 
able, that  in  the  strongest  winds  we  shall  often  observe 
them  stationary.  Sometimes  also,  on  the  approach  of 
a  cloud,  we  shall  find  a  sudden  and  violent  gust  of  wind 
arise  \  and  at  others,  the  wind,  though  violent  before, 
shall  cease  en  the  approach  of  a  cloud,  and  recover  its 
strength  as  soon  as  the  cloud  is  past.  This  connection 
of  the  clouds  with  wind  is  most  remarkable  in  moun- 
tainous countries,  when  the  peaks  are  sufficiently  high 
to  have  their  tops  involved  in  clouds.  A  very  remark- 
able mountain  of  this  kind  is  met  with  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  from  the  clouds  on  whose  top,  accord- 
ing to  the  relations  of  travellers,  the  winds  issue  forth 
as  if  they  had  been  confined  in  a  bag  ;  and  something 
similar  has  been  observed  of  mountains  in  other  parts 
of  the  worlds 

The  uses  of  the  clouds  are  evident  \  as  from  them 
proceeds  the  rain  which  refreshes  the  earth  \  and  with- 
out which,  according  to  the  present  system  of  nature, 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  must  be  a  mere  desert. 
They  are  likewise  of  great  use  as  a  screen  interposed 
between  the  earth  and  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  are  often  so  powerful  as  to  destroy  the  grass  and 
other  tender  vegetables.  In  the  more  secret  operations 
of  oatore  also,  where  the  electrical  fluid  is  concerned, 
the  clouds  bear  a  principal  share  \  and  serve  especially 
as  a  medium  for  conveying  that  fluid  from  the  atmo^ 
•pbese  into  the  earth,  and  from  the  eartk  into  the  at- 
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mosphere  \  in  doing  which,  when  eleetrified  to  a  gitat 
degree,  they  sometimes  produce  very  terrible  effects. 
See  Cloud,  Supplement. 

CLOVEtree.  SeeCARYOFHYLLUS,  Botany  In- 
dex* 

Clove,  a  term  used  in  weights  of  wool.  Seven 
pounds  make  a  clove.  In  Essex,  eight  pounds  of  cheese 
and  butter  go  to  the  clove. 

Clove  Julyfiower,  See  Dianthus,  Botany  2/i* 
dex. 

CLOVER-GRASS.  See  Trifolium,  Botany  In^ 
dex^  and  Agriculture  Index. 

CLOUGH,  or  Draught,  in  commerce,  an  allow- 
ance of  two  pounds  in  evtry  hundred  weight  for  the 
turn  of  the  scale,  that  the  commodity  may  hold  out 
weight  when  sold  out  by  retail. 

CLOVIO,  Giorgio  Giulio,  histoij  and  portrait 
painter,  was  born  in  Sclavonia,  in  1490.  Having  in 
the  early  part  of  his  youth  applied  himself  to  literature, 
his  genius  prompted  him  to  pursue  the  art  of  painting 
for  a  profession ;  and  at  1 8  years  of  age  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  spent  three  years  to  perfect  his  hand 
in  drawing,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  painting 
in  miniature.  His  knowledge  of  colouring  was  esta- 
blished by  the  instructions  of  Julio  Romano,  and  his 
taste  of  composition  and  design  was  founded  on  the 
observations  he  made  on  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo 
Buonaroti.  By  those  assistances  he  arrived  at  such 
9L  degree  of  excellence  in  portrait  as  well  as  in  history, 
that  in  the  former  he  was  accounted  equal  to  Titian, 
and  in  the  latter  not  inferior  to  Buonaroti.  He  died 
in  1578.  His  works  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and 
are  at  this  day  numbered  among  the  curiosities  of  Rome. 
Vasari,  who  had  seen  the  wonderful  performances  of 
Clovio,  with  inexpressible  astonishment,  enumerates 
many  of  his  portraits  and  hi^rical  compositions,  and 
seems  to  be  almost  at  a  loss  for  language  sufficiently 
expressive  of  their  merit.  He  mentions  t^o  or  three 
pictures  on  which  the  artist  had  bestowed  the  labour 
of  nine  years ;  but  the  principal  picture  represented 
Nimrod,  building  the  Tower  of  Babel  \  which  was  so 
exquisitely  finished,  and  so  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  that 
it  seemed  quite  inconceivable  how  the  eye  or  the  pen- 
cil could  execute  it.  He  says  it  is  impossible  to  ima- 
gine any  thing  so  admirably  curious  ^  whether  one  con- 
siders the  elegance  of  the  attitudes,  the  richness  of  the 
composition,  the  delicacy  of  the  naked  figures,  the 
perspective  proportion  of  the  objects,  the  tender  di- 
stances, the  scenery ,^  the  buildings,  or  other  ornaments  \ 
for  every  part  is  beautiful  and  inimitable.  He  also 
takes  notice  of  a  single  ant  introduced  in  one  of  the 
pictures  of  this  master}  which,  though  exceedingly  and 
incredibly  small,  is  yet  so  perfect,  that  even  the  most 
miuute  member  was  as  distinct  as  if  it  had  been  paint- 
ed of  the  natural  size. 

CLOVIS  I.,  was  the  real  founder  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy \  for  he  was  the  first  conqueror  of  the  several 
provinces  of  Gaul,  possessed  before  his  time  by  the  Ro- 
mans, Germans,  and  Goths.  These  he  united  to  the 
then  scanty  dominions  of  France,  removed  the  seat  of 
government  from  Soissons  to  Paris,  and  made  this  the 
capital  of  his  new  kingdom.  He  died  in  511,  in  the 
46>tb  year  of  his  age  and  31st  of  his  reign.  See  {^HisU 
of)  France. 

CLOUTS,  in  Gunnery^  are  thin  plates  of  iron  nail- 
ed 
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ed  on  thftt  part  of  the  axle-tree  of  a  gun-carriage  which 
comes  through  the  nave,  and  through  which  the  linspin 

gOCfl. 

CLOTNEy  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Cork  and  province  of  Monster.  W.  Long.  o.  5. 
N.  Lat.  51.  52.  It  is  hat  a  small  place,  though  an 
episcopal  residence.  A  church  was  hoilt,  and  a  hishop- 
ric  erected  here,  hy  St  Colman,  who  died  on  the  4th 
of  November  604 ;  and  in  707  an  ahbej  was  also 
founded  here.  In  1430,  the  bishopric  was  united  to 
that  of  Cork;  and  the  union  continued  till  the  nth 
of  November  1638,  when  Dr  George  Sjnge  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Clojne ;  since  which  time  this  see 
has  been  governed  by  its  own  prelates,  one  of  whom 
was  the  celebrated  Berkeley.  This  see  is  not  taxed  in 
the  king's  books ;  but  is  now  reputed  to  be  worth 
25001.  a-year.  The  chapter  of  Cloyne  is  composed  of 
a  dean,  chapter,  chancellor,  treasurer,  an  archdeacon, 
and  fourteen  prebendaries.  The  diocese  is  divided  in- 
to four  rural  deaneries,  and  the  collegiate  church  of  St 
Mary  of  Yooghal  is  united  to  the  bishopric.  The  ca- 
thedral is  a  decent  Gothic  building.  The  navo  is  a- 
bout  ite  feet  long;  having  lateral  aisles,  besides  the 
cross  aisles,  divided  by  Gothic  arches,  five  on  each  side. 
In  the  choir  there  is  an  excellent  organ.  The  bishops 
palace,  which  was  rebuilt  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  is  large  and  convenient.  To  the  north- 
west of  Cloyne  is  a  reputed  holy  well,  dedicated  to  St 
Colman,  which  is  much  frequented  on  the  24th  of  No*> 
▼ember,  being  the  patron  day. 

CLUE  OF  A  SAIL,  the  lower  comer ;  and  hence 

CLVE'Garneta  are  a  sort  of  tackles  fnstened  to  the 
dues,  or  lower  comers  of  the  mainsail  or  foresail  to 
trnss  them  up  to  the  yard  as  occasion  Rquires,  which 
is  usually  termed  ckieing  up  the  sails. 

ChUE'Lines  are  for  the  same  purpose  as  clue-garnets ; 
only  that  the  latter  are  confined  to  the  courses,  where- 
as the  former  are  common  to  all  the  square  sails.  See 
these  ropes  as  represented  in  the  article  Shif. 

CLUNIA,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  principal  town 
of  the  Hither  Spain,  a  Roman  colony,  with  a  conven- 
tus  juridicos,  on  the  DuriaB,  to  the  west  of  Numantia. 
Now  Corunna  del  Conde. 

CLUNIUM,  in  Ancient  Giography^  a  town  of  Cor- 
sica, near  Bastia.    Now  St  Catharine, 

CLUNY,  or  Clugkt,  a  town  in  Burgundy,  with  a 
celebrated  abbey  of  Benedictine  monks,  who  were  dis- 
persed at  the  Commencement  of  the  French  revolution. 

The  town  contains  about  4200  inhabitants,  and  is 
situated  on  the  river  Grdne.  The  abbey  was  founded 
by  William  duke  of  Berry  and  Aquitain  ;  or,  as  others 
say,  by  the  abbot  Bernon,  supported  by  that  duke,  in 
theyear  910. 

llus  abbey  was  anciently  so  very  spacious  and  mag- 
nificent, that  in  1245,  after  the  holding  of  the  finit 
Council  of  Lyons,  Pope  Innocent  IV.  went  to  Cluny, 
accompanied  with  the  two  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and 
Constantinople,  12  cardinals,  3  archbishops,  15  bishops, 
and  a  great  number  of  abbots;  who  were  all  enter- 
tained, without  one  of  the  monks  being  put  out  of 
their  place ;  though  S.  Louis  Q.  Blanche  his  mother, 
the  duke  of  Artois  his  brother,  and  his  sister,  the  em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  the  sons  of  the  kings  of  Ar- 
xagon  and  Castile,  the  duke  of  Burgondyi  six  counts, 
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and  a  great  nnmber  of  lords,  with  all  thttr  retiniiea,    CHiiir. 
were  there  at  the  same  time.  Ctopca. 

CInny,  at  its  first  erection,  was  put  under  the  hn- '  ^ 
mediate  protection  of  the  apostolic  see,  with  express 
prohibition  to  all  secular  and  eedeaiastio  powers,  to 
disturb  the  monks  in  the  possession  of  their  effects,  or 
the  election  of  their  abbot.  By  this  they  pretended 
te  be  exempted  fmm  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops  ;  which 
at  length  gave  the  hint  to  other  abbeys  to  insist  on  the 
same. 

Clony  was  the  head  of  a  very  nmneroos  and  exten- 
sive congregation :  in  effect,  it  was  the  first  congrega- 
tion of  divers  monasteries  united  under  one  chief,  so  as 
only  to  constitute  one  body,  or,  as  they  call  it,  one  or- 
der, that  ever  arose. 

This  order  of  monks  was  brought  into  England  by 
William,  earl  of  Warren,  son-in-law  to  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  built  a  boose  for  them  at  Lewes  in 
Sussex  about  the  year  1077.  There  were  27  priorier 
and  cells  of  this  order  in  England,  which  were  govern- 
ed by  foreigners,  afterwards  made  denizens. 

CLUPEA,  or  Herrikg,  in  Icktkyohgy^  a  genos 
belonging  to  the  order  of  abdominales.  The  upper  jaw 
is  furnished  with  a  serrated  mystacke;  the  braDehiastegm 
membrane  has  eight  rays  ;  a  scaly  serrated  line  mas 
along  the  belly  from  the  head  to  the  (ail;  aad  the 
belly-fins  have  frequently  nine  raya.  There  are  11 
species,  viz* 

I.  The  harengus^  or  common  herring,  baa  no  spots, 
and  the  under  jaw  is  longer  than  the  upper  one.  A 
herring  dies  immediately  after  it  is  taken  oot  of  the 
water  ;  whence  arises  the  proverb,  As  dead  as  a  her^ 
ring.  The  meat  is  everywhere  in  great  esteem,  being 
fat,  soft,  and  delicate  \  especially  if  it  is  dressed  as  soon 
as  caught,  for  then  it  is  incomparably  better  than  on  tba 
next  day. 

The  herring  was  unknown  co  the  ancients.  Not- 
withstanding the  words  ;0«Xiuf  and  guuHi  are  by  transli^ 
tors  rendered  halee^  the  characters  given  to  those  fisk 
are  common  to  such  numlwrs  of  diflerent  species  as  ren- 
ders it  impossible  to  say  which  they  intended.  | 

Herrings  are  found  from  the  highest  northern  lati- 
tudes  yet  known,  as  low  as  the  nortbera  coasts  of        ^ 
France  ;  and  except  ona  instance,  brought  by  Dod,  of  Heiriagf, 
a  few  being  once  taken  in  the  bay  of  Tangier,  none  wbm 
are  ever  found  more  southerly.    They  are  met  wkk''"^''^ 
in  vast  shoals  on  the  coast  of  America,  as  low  as  C»» 
rolina.     In  Chesapeak-bay  is  an  annual  inundation  of 
those  fish,  which  cover  the  shore  in  such  quantises  aa 
to  become  a  nuisance.    We  find  them  again  in  the  seat 
of  Kamtschatka,  and  probably  they  reaeh  Japan  \  for 
Kempfer  mentions,  in  his  account  of  the  fish  of  that 
country,  some  that  are  congenerous.    The  great  win- 
ter rendezvous  of  the  herring  is  within  the  arctic  circle : 
there  they  continue  for  many  months  in  order  to  re- 
crait  themselves  after  the  fatigue  of  spawning ;  the  seat 
within  that  space  swarming  with  insect  fiiod  in  a  far 
CTeater  degree  than  those  of  our  warmer  iatitndes.        ^ 
This  mighty  army  begins  to  put  itself  in  motion  in  the  iimiicBte 
spring ;  we  distinguish  this  vast  body  by  that  name  \  thoali  of 
for  the  word  herring  comes  from  the  German  Aeer,***"^ 
'*  an  arioy,*^  to  express  their  numbers.     They  begin 
to  appear  off  the  Shetland  isles  in  April  and  May ; 
these  are  only  the  forerunners  of  the  grand  shoal  whrdi 
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Chpet.  comet  in  Jane ;  und  thtir  appcmniDce  if  marked  by 
■  i'  ' cerUiQ  sigas,  by  tbe  number  of  birda,  sach  as  gaoneU 
and  others^  which  follow  to  prey  on  them  j  bat  when 
tbe  main  body  approaches,  its  breadth  and  depth  ia 
•uch  as  to  alter  the  appearance  of  tbe  very  ocean.  It 
18  diTided  into  distinct  columns  of  five  or  six  miles  in 
length,  and  three  or  fonr  in  breadth,  and  they  drive 
tbe  water  before  them  with  a  kind  of  rippling:  some- 
times they  sink  for  the  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  miauteSt 
aad  then  rise  again  to  the  surface  \  and  in  fine  wea- 
ther reflect  a  variety  of  splendid  colonrs  like  a  field  of 
the  most  precious  gems ;  in  whicby  or  rather  in  a  much 
nioffe  valuable,  light  sboald  this  stupendoas  gift  of  Pro- 
vidence be  considered  by  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  British 
isles. 

The  first  check  this  army  meets  in  Its  march  sooth- 
ward  is  from  tlie  Shetland  isles,  which  divide  it  into 
two  parts  J  one  wing  takes  to  the  east,  the  other  to 
tlie  western  shores  of  Great  Britain,  and  fill  every  bay 
and  creek  with  their  numbers^  others  pass  on  to* 
wards  Yarmouth,  the  great  and  ancient  mart  of  her- 
rings: tbey  then  pass  through  the  British  Channel, 
and  after  tbat,  in  a  manoer  disappear.  These  which 
take  towards  the  west,  after  offering  tbemstlves  to  tbe 
Hebrides,  where  tbe  great  stationary  fishery  is,  pio- 
oecd  to  the  north  of  Lrelaod,  where  they  meet  with  a 
•ecoad  iaterruptioo,  and  are  obliged  to  make  a  second 
division :  the  one  takes  to  tbe  western  side,  aad  is 
acaree  perceived,  being  aooa  lost  in  tbe  iaunensity  of 
the  Atlantic  }  but  the  other,  that  passes  into  tbe  Irish 
aea,  rejoices  and  feeds  the  inhabitants  of  naist  of  the 
coasts  that  border  on  it.  These  brigades,  as  we  mttf 
call  them,  which  are  thus  acfarated  from  the  greater 
oolamos,  are  oilen  capricioos  in  their  motion^  and  do 
3  Bot  show  aa  invariable  attachment  to  their  haoots* 
v«iMid  Were  we  inclined  to  consider  this  partial  migration 
"'■'ttr  io  n  moral  light,  we  might  reflect  with  veneration  aad 
^^"^  awe  on  the  mighty  power  whiah  originaliy  impremed 
on  this  most  useful  body  of  bis  creatures  the  instiact 
tkat  directs  and  points  out  the  course,  that  blnaes  and 
cprichfa  these  islands,  which  causes  tbem  at  certain 
and  iovariable  times  to  quit  the  vast  poUr  deeps,  and 
odbr  theaiselvcs  to  oar  ey,pectiiig  £eets«  That  bene* 
voient  Being  has  never  been  known,  &om  the  earliest 
aoooont  of  time,  once  to  withdraw  this  blessing  from 
tha  whole ;  though  he  often  thinks  proper  to  deny  it 
to  parliculara,  yet  this  partial  Culure  {for  which  we  eee 
no  aataral  reason)  shouid  fill  us  with  the  most  exalted 
and  grateful  sense  of  bis  providence  fiw  impfiessiog  eucb 
aa  invariable  and  general  instinct  on  these  fish  towards 
a  aoathward  migration  when  the  whole  is  to  be  bene- 
fited, aad  to  withdraw  it  when  only  a  minute  part  is  to 
snSer. 

nis  instinct  was  given  them,  that  they  might  re- 
amve  for  the  sake  of  depositing  their  spawn  in  warmer 
aeai,  thai  would  auAare  and  vivify  it  more  assuredly 
than  those  of  tbe  fsozan  zone.  It  is  not  from  defect 
of  food  that  they  aet  themselves  in  motion  ;  for  they 
oome  Io  08  full  ot  fist,  and  on  their  return  are  almost 
universally  observed  to  he  kan  and  misorahle.  What 
their  food  is  near  the  pole  waare  not  yet  informed  j 
bot  in  our  seas  they  feed  much  on  the  imiscus  nuMriaug^ 
a  crastacaoos  insect,  and  someUmes  on  their  own  fry. 

Tbey  ara  fell  of  roe  in  the  end  of  June,  aad  iconti- 
noe  in  parfiBction  tiU  ttm  hegiiUMog  of  winter,  when 
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they  deposit  their  spawn.    The  young  herrings  begin    dapea. 
to  approach  tbe  shores  in  July  and  August,  and  are  '      i    n ' 
then  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  long  i  these  in 
Yorkshire  are  called  herring  iiie^     Though  we  have  no  y^^q^  ^g^, 
particular  authority  for  it,  yet  as  very  few  young  her-pro^bly 
rings  are  found  in  our  seas  during  winter,  it  seems  most  retire  with 
certain  that  they  must  return  to  their  parental  baoots^^'^'P** 
beneath  tbe  ice,  to  repair  tbe  vast  destrnction  of  their '^'^^'* 
race  during  sommer  by  men,  fowl,  and  fish*    Some  of 
tbe  old  herrings  continue  on  our  coast  the  whole  year  i 
the  Scarborough  fishermen  never  put  down  their  nets 
but  they  catch  a  few  \  but  the  numbers  that  remain  are 
not  worth  comparison  with   those  that  retom*    See 
Htrring^FiiHERYm 

The  Dutch  are  most  extravagantly  fond  of  this  fish 
when  it  is  pickled.    A  premium  is  given  to  the  first 
boss  that  arrives  in  Holland  with  a  lading  of  this  their 
ambrosia,  and  a  vast  price  given  for  each  keg.    There 
is  as  much  joy  among  tbe  inhabitants  on  its  arrival,  aa 
the  EgTptiaiis  show  on  the  first  overflowiog  of  tha 
Nile.    Flandeia  had  tbe  honour  of  inventing  tbe  art  pickling  of 
of  pickling  herrings.    One  William  Beaaklen  of  Bi*benisg* 
verlet,  near  Slujs,  hit  on  this  useful  expedient  \  from  whea  ia- 
him  was  derived  the  name  pickie^  which  we  borrow  from  ^^^^' 
the  Dutch  and  German.   Beauklendied  in  1597*  The 
emperor  Charles  V.  held  his  memory  in  such  venenu 
tion  fur  tbe  service  he  did  to  aMukiod,  aa  to  do  bis 
tomb  the  honour  of  a  visit.    It  is  very  siogvlar  thai 
most  nations  givo  tbe  name  of  their  favourite  diab  Io 
the  facetious  attendant  on  every  mountebank.     Thai 
tbe  Dutch  call  him  pickk  herring  ;  the  ItaUaos  mQca' 
ranii  tbe  Erandi,  jWm  pottage;  tbe  Germaes  han$ 
wurM^  that  is,  jgck  sausage  i  and  the  English  dignify 
him  with  the  name  nijaek  ptuLUag^  ^ 

2*  The  sprattau  has  15  rays  in  the  baok  fin*  tt  is  aSprattuf, 
native  of  the  European  seas,  and  has  a  great  reseni*  ^^^ 
blaace  to  the  herring,  only  it  is  of  a  less  ti^p    They  ^^^^ 
come  into  the  river  Thames  below  bridge  in  the  be- 
ginning of  jblovamber,  and  leave  it  io  Maicb  i  and  ane, 
during  that  seascm,  a  great  lelief  to  the  poor  of  the  ea- 
pitaL    At  Gcavasend  aad  at  Yarmouth  they  are  cimd 
lika  red^bersings ;  they  are  sometimes  pickled,  and  a«e 
little  inferior  in  flavonr  to  the  anchovy^  bat  the  bfine 
will  not  dissolve  like  those  of  the  latter.  j 

J.  Tbe  aibfo,  or  shad$  has  a  forked  sncmt,  and  Uaofc  AlaM^  or 
spots  on  the  sides.    Aooordiiig  to  Beloniue  and  Ha^«hiS/wberc 
selquist,  this  is  a  fish  of  passage  ia  the  Nile.    The  kal^^'*'^ 
says,  it  is  found  in  the  Meditarraoean  near  SmynNi, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Egypt  near  Boaitta }  and  that  ip 
tbe  months  of  December  and  /anuary  it  uoends  tbe 
Nile  as  high  as  Cairs^  shene  the  people  staff  it  with 
pot  marjoram  ^  and  when  dressed  io  that  manaer,  it         s 
will  very  nearly  intoxieate  the  eater.    In  Great  Bri^J^^  fia«>t 
tain  the  Severn  afioads  this  fish  in  higher  perfection  ^''^^ '^ 
than  any  other  river.    It  makes  its  first  appeacance    ^^'^ 
there  iu  May,  but  in  very  warm  seasons  ia  April(  for 
its  arrival  sooner  or  later  depends  moob  en  the  temper 
of  ihe  air.    It  continues  in  the  ri^wr  about  |wo  months, 
and  then  is  succeeded  by  a  variety  whiab  we  ahall  have 
oceasioa  to  mantion  hereafler. 

The  Sevem  shad  is  esteeaied  a  very  delieate  fish 
about  the  time  of  its  first  appeaianca,  especially  in  that 
part  of  tbe^  river  that  flows  by  Gloncester,  where  they 
are  taken  in  nets,  and  usually  seU  deaaer  than  salmon : 
some  ace  sent  Io  Londost  where  ihe  fiibsMPgwrs  di* 
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sttnguish  them  from  those  of  the  Thames  by  the  French 
name  alose.  Whether  thej  spawn  in  this  river  and  the 
Wye  is  not  determined,  for  their  fry  has  not  yet  been 
discovered.  The  old  fish  come  from  the  sea  into  the 
river  in  full*  roe.  In  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
multitudes  of  bleak  frequent  the  river  near  Gloucester ; 
some  of  them  are  as  big  as  a  small  herring,  and  these 
the  fishermen  errooeonsly  suppose  to  be  the  fry  of  the 
shad.  Numbers  of  these  are  taken  near  Gloucester,  in 
those  months  only,  but  none  of  the  emaciated  shad  are 
ever  caught  in  their  return. 

The  Thames  shad  does  not  frequent  that  river  till 
the  latter  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  and  is 
esteemed  a  very  coarse  and  insipid  sort  of  fish.  The 
Severn  shad  is  sometimes  caught  in  the'Thames,  though 
rarely,  and  called  alli9  (no  doubt  alose^  the  French 
name)  by  the  fisherman  in  that  river.  About  the  same 
time,  and  rather  earlier,  the  variety  called,  near  Glou- 
cester, the  twaitCj  makes  its '  appearance,  is  taken  in 
great  numbers  in' the  Severn,  and  is  held  in  as  great 
disrepute  as  the  shad  of  the  Thames.  The  differences 
between  j^ach  variety  are  as  follow :  the  true  shad 
weighs  sometimes  eight  pounds  \  but  their  general 
size  is  from  four  to  five.  The  t watte,  on  the  con* 
trary,  weighs  from  half  a  pound  to  two  pounds, 
which  it  never  exceeds.  The  twaite  differs  from  a 
shad  only  in  having  one  or  more  round  black  spots  on 
the  sides  \  if  only  one,  it  is  always  ne^tr  the  gill  \  but 
commonly  there  are  three  or  four,  placed  one  under 
the  other. 

4.'  The  encrasicolus,  or  anchovy,  has  its  upper  jaw 
longer  than  the  under  one,  and  is  about  three  inches 
long.  They  are  taken  in  vast  quantities  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  are  brought  over  here  pickled.  The 
great  fishery  is  at  Georgia,  a  smalt  Isle  west  of  Leg- 
horn.    See  Anchovy 'Fishery. 

The  other  species  are,  5.  The  atherinoides  has  a 
shining  line  on  each  side,  and  small  belly-fins.  It  is  a 
native  of  Surinam.  6.  The  thrissa  has  28  rays  in  the  fin 
at  the  anus.  It  is  found  in  the  Indian  ocean.  7.  The 
sima  has  yellow  fins,  those  of  the  belly  being  very 
small.  1  he  mouth  is  flat ;  the  upper  jaw  is  very 
short  s  the  body  is  of  a  shining  silver  colour,  and  the 
fins  are  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia.  8.  The  sterni- 
cla  has  no  belly-fins,  and  the  body  is  broad.  It  is  a 
native  of  Surinam.  9.  The  mystua  is  shaped  like  a 
sword,  and  the  fins  at  the  anus  are  united.  It  is 
found  in  the  Indian  ocean.  10.  The  tropica  has  a 
wedge-like  tail,  and  a  white,  broad,  compressed  body. 
It  is  found  at  Ascension  island.  11.  The  sinensis  is  very 
like  the  common  herring,  but  broader.  It  has  no  teeth, 
and  is  a  native  of  China. 

CLUSIA,  the  Bajlsam>tre£.    See  Botany  Index. 

CLUSINA  FALUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  lake  of 
Tuscany,  extending  north-west  between  Clusinm  and 
Arretium,  and  communicating  with  the  Amns  and  Cla- 
nis.     Now  Chiana  Paiude, 

CLUSINI  F0NTE8,  (Horace),  baths  in  Tuscany, 
in  the  territory  of  Clusium,  between  this  last  to  the 
north,  and  Acula  to  the  south,  at  the  distance  of  eight 
miles  from  each.     Now  Bagni  di  S.  Casciana. 

CLUSIUM,  anciently  called  Camars,  (Virgil,  Li- 
vy)  ;  a  town  of  Tuscany,  at  the  south  end  of  the  Falos 
Ciusina,  where  it  forms  the  Clanis ;  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  Porsenna,  three  days  joarney  from  Borne  to 
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the  north,  (Polybius).  dustnus  the  epithet.  Clusini  eiusiui 
Veterei  the  people.  Now  Chiusu  £•  Long.  13^,  Lat. 
43^. — Clusium  Novum,  was  a  town  of  Tuscany,  near 
the  springs  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  territory  of  Arretium ; 
where  lies  the  Ager  Clusinus :  now  called  Casenttno* 
C/usini  Novi,  the  people,  (Pliny). 

CLUTIA.     See  Botany  Index. 

CLUVIER,  Philip,  in  Latin  Cfuvetius^  a  cele^ 
h rated  geographer,  born  at  Dantzic  in  1 580.  He  tra- 
velled into  Poland,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  in 
order  to  study  law^  but,  being  at  Leyden,  Joseph 
Scaliger  persuaded  him  to  give  way  to  his  genius  for 
geography.  Cluvier  followed  his  advice,  and  for  this 
purpose  visited  the  greatest  part  of  the  European 
states.  He  was  well  versed  in  *  many  languages  \  and 
wherever  he  went,  obtained  illustrious  friends  and 
protectors.  At  his  return  to  Leyden,  he  taught  there 
with  great  applause;  and  died  in  1623,  ^m^^  43* 
He  wrote,  i.  De  tribus  Rhenialveis,  2.  Germania 
antiqua,  3.  SicUia  antiqua,  4.  Italia  antiqua.  5.  In- 
troductio  in  universam  Geogrt^hiam.  All  justly  esteem- 
ed. 

CLYDE,  a  large  river  of  Scotland,  which,  with 
the  rivers -Tweed  and  Annan,  has  its  source  at  the  sooth 
comer  of  Lanarkshire,  and  joins  the  sea  at  Greenock, 
where  it  forms  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  It  is  navigable  for 
small  vessels  up  to  Glasgow.  The  canal,  which  joins 
the  Forth,  falls  into  it  ten  miles  below  that  city.  The 
cataract  called  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde,  opposite  to  La- 
nark, is  a  great  natural  curiosity,  and  the  first  scene 
of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain.  This  tremendous  sheet 
of  water  for  abont  a  mile  falls  from  rock  to  rock.  At 
Stone-byres,  the  first  fall  is  about  60  feet  $  the  next 
at  Cora-Lynn,  is  over  solid  rock,  and  is  still  higher. 
At  both  these  places  this  great  body  of  water  exhibits 
a  grander  and  more  interesting  spectacle  than  imagina- 
tion can  possibly  conceive. 

At  Cora-Lynn,  the  falls  are  seen  to  most  advantage 
from  a  pavilion  placed  in  a  lofty  situation,  and  which 
is  furnished  with  mirrors  which  produce  a  fine  effect. 
The  cataract  is  full  in  view,  seen  over  the  tops  of  trees 
and  bushes,  precipitating-  itself,  for  an  amazing  way, 
from  rock  to  rock,  with  short  interruptions,  forming  a 
rode  slope  of  furious  foam.  The  sides  are  bounded  by 
vast  rocks,  clothed  on  their  tops  with  trees :  on  the 
summit  and  very  verge  of  one  is  a  ruined  tower,  and 
in  front  a  wood  overtopt  by  a  verdant  bill.  A  path 
conducts  the  traveller  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  fall, 
into  which  projects  a  high  rock,  in  floods  insulated  by 
the  water «,  and  from  the  top  is  a  tremendous  view  of 
the  furious  stream.  In  the  clifis  of  this  savage  retreat 
tbe  brave  Wallace  is  said  to  have  concealed  himself| 
meditating  revenge  for  his  injured  country. 

On  regaining  the  top,  the  walk  is  formed  near  the 
verge  of  the  rocktt,  which  on  both  feides  are  perfectly 
moral  and  equidistant,  except  where  they  overhang: 
the  river  is  pent  up  between  them  at  a  distance  far  be- 
neath -,  not  running,  but  rather  sliding  along  a  stony 
bottom  sloping,  the  whole  way.  The  summits  of  the 
rock  are  wooded ;  the  jsides  smooth  and  naked  $  the 
strata  narrow  and  regular,  forming  a  stupendous  natu- 
ral masonry.  After  a  walk  of  above  half  a  mile  on  the 
edge  of  this  great  chasm,  on  a  sndden  appears  the 
great  and  bold  fall  of  Boniton,  in  a  foaming  sheet,  far 
projecting  into  a  hollow,  in  which  the  water  shows  a 
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violeDt  mgiUtion,  mid  a  wide  exteodiog  mist  arises 
from  the  surface.  Above  that  is  another  Tall }  two 
lesser  succeed :  beyood  them  the  river  winds,  grows 
more  tranquil,  and  is  seen  for  a  considerable  way, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  wooded  banks,  on  the  other  by 
rich  and  swelling  fields* 

The  great  fall  of  Stone^byres,  first  mentioned,  has 
more  of  the  sublime  -in  it  than  any  of  the  others,  and 
is  seen  with  more  difficulty  :  it  consists  of  two  precipi- 
tous cataracts,  falling  one  above-  the  other  into  a  vast 
chasm,  bounded  by  lofty  rockd,  forming  an  amazing 
theatre  to  the  view  of  those  who  take  the  pains  to  de- 
scend to  the  bottom*  Between  this  and  CorarLynn 
there  is  another  fall,  called  Dundoffiin, 

CLYMENE,  in  fabulous  history,  the  daughter  of 
Oceanos,  who,  being  beloved  by  Apollo,  he  had  by 
her  Phaeton,  Lampatia,  Egle,  and  Phebe.  See  Phae- 
TOK. 

CLTPEOLA,  T&EACLE-MusTAiiD.  See  Botakt 
Index. 

CLYSSUS,  an  extract  prepared,  not  from  one,  but 
several  bodies  mixed  together}  and,  among  the  mo- 
dems, the  term  is  applied  to  several  extracts  prepared 
from  the  same  body,  and  then  mixed  together. 

CLYSTER,  is  a  liquid  remedy,  to  be  injected 
chiefly  at  the  anus  into  the  larger  intestines.  It  is 
usually  administered  by  the  bladder  of  a  hog,  sheep,  or 
ox,  perforated  at  each  end,  and  having  at  one  of  the 
apertnres  an  ivory  pipe  fastened  with  packthread.  But 
the  French,  and  sometimes  the  Dotch,  use  a  pewter 
*jnnge,  by  which  the  liquor  may  be  drawn  in  with 
more  ease  and  expedition  than  in  the  bladder,  and  like- 
wise more  forcibly  expelled  into  the  large  intestines. 
This  remedy  should  never  be  administered  either  too 
hot  or  too  cold,  but  tepid  ^  for  either  of  the  former 
will  be  injurious  to  the  bowels. 

Clysters  are  sometimes  used  to  nourish  and  support  a 
patient  who  can  swallow  little  or  no  aliment,  by  reason 
of  some  impediment  in  the  organs  of  deglutition }  in 
which  case  they  may  be  made  of  broth,  milk,  ale,  and 
decoctions  of  barley  and  oats  with  wine.  The  English 
introduced  a  new  kind  of  clyster,  made  of  the  smoke 
of  tobacco,  which  has  been  used  by  several  other  na- 
Imbs,  and  appears  to  be  of  conisiderable  efficacy  when 
other  clysters  prove  ineflectual,  aiid  particularly  in  the 
iliac  passion,  in  the  hernia  incatxerata^  and  for  the  re- 
covery of  drowned  persons. 

CLYTEAINESTRA,  in  fabulous  history,  the  dangh« 
ter  of  Jupiter  and  Leda.  She  married  Agamemnon  } 
but  while  that  prince  was  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  she  had 
an  amorous  intrigue  with  ^gnthus,  whom  she  engaged 
Co  murder  Agamemnon  at  his  return  to  his  dominions. 
Her  son  Orestes,  however,  revenged  the  death  of  his 
father  by  killing  jSgtsithus,  with  liis  mother  Clytem- 
nostra}  but  was  afterwards  haunted  by  the  Fiiries  as 
iJMfc  as  he  lived. 

CLYTIA,  or  CiiTTiE,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  beloved  by  Apollo.  She  was  deserted  by  her 
lover,  who  paid  his  addresses  to  Leucothoe ;  and  this 
so  irritated  her,  ihat  she  discovered  the  whole  intrigue 
to  her  rivals  father.  Apollo  despised  her  the  more 
for  this^  and  she  pined  away,  and  was  changed  into  a 
Aowrr,  oornmooly  called  a  nm'JUnwer^  which  still  turns 
its  head  towards  the  sun  in  his  course,  in  token  of  her 
iove. 
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CNEORUM,  WiDOW-WAXL.   See  BoTAMT  IndtK.  Cnrerwii 

CNICUS,  Blessed-thistle.    See  Botany  Index.       ft 

CNIDUS,  in  AncUnt  Geography^  a  Greek  town  of  CoMch. 
Caria ;  situated  on  a  horn  or  promontory  of  a  peninsula. 
It  had  in  front  a  double  port,  and  an  island  lying  before 
it  in  form  of  a  theatre,  which  being  joined  to  the  con* 
tinent  by  moles  or  causeways,  made  Cnidus  a  dipolis 
or  double  town  (Strabo,)  because  a  great  number  of 
Cnidians  inhabited  the  island.  Pausanias  mentions  a 
bridge  which  joined  the  island  to  the  continent.—CitfiAV 
the  people.  CmdiuSj  the  epithet-»CW</«i  Venue^  a 
principal  divinity  of  the  Cnidians,  (Horace).  Her  sta* 
tue  was.  executed  by  Praxiteles }  aqd  so  exquisitely 
done,  and  so  much  admired,  that  people  came  from  all 
parts  to  view  it  (Pliny).  Of  this  place  was  Eudoxus, 
the  famous  astronomer  and  geometrician,  who  had  there 
an  observatory  (Strabo). 

CNOSSUS,  or  Cvosus,  anciently  called  Cieratos^ 
from  a  cognominal  river  running  by  it ;  a  city  of  Crete, 
23  miles  to  the  east  of  Gortina  (Peutinger).  Here 
stood  the  sepulchre  of  Jupiter,  the  famous  labyrinth, 
and  the  palace  of  Minos,  a  very  ancient  king ;  here 
happened  the  adventure  of  Ariadne  his  daughter  with 
Theseus.  Called  Gnosis  (Ovid).  Its  port- town  was 
Heraclenm,  on  the  east  side  of  the  i<iland. 

COACH,  a  vehicle  for  commodious  travelling,  %iu 
spended  on  leathers,  and  moved  on  wheels.  In  Bri- 
tain, and  thionghout  Europe,  the  coaches  are  drawn 
by  horses,  except  in  Spain,  where  they  use  mules.  In 
a  part  of  the  east,  especially  the  dominions  of  the  ^eat 
Mogul,  their  coaches  are  drawn  by  oxen.  In  Detk* 
mark  they  sometimes  yoke  rein-deer  in  their  coaches  ^ 
though  rather  for  curiosity  than  use.  The  coachman 
is  ordinarily  placed  on  a  seat  raised  before  the  body  of 
the  coach.  But  the  Spanish  policy  has  displaced  him 
in  that  country  by  a  royal  ordinance  j  on  occasion  of 
the  duke  d^Olivares,  who  found  that  a  very  important 
secret,  whereon  he  had  conferred  in  his  coach,  had 
been  overheard  and  revealed  by  his  coachman  :  since 
that  time  the  place  of  the  Spanish  coachman  is  the  same 
with  that  of  the  French  stage  coachman  and  our  posti- 
lion, viz.  on  the  first  horse  on  the  left. 

According  to  Professor  Beckmann,  coaches  of  some 
kind  were  known  about  the  beginning  of  the  l6tb  cen- 
tury ;  but  the  u«e  of  them  was  limited  to  women  of  the 
higliest  rank.  It  was  accounted  disgraceful  in  men  to 
ride  in  them.  It  appears  from  the  history  of  that  pe* 
riod,  that  the  electors  and  princes  of  the  empire,  when 
they  did  not  choose  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  states, 
excused  themselves  to  the  emperor,  by  informing  him, 
that  their  health  would  not  permit  them  to  travel  on 
horseback  j  and  it  was  considered  unbecoming  to  ride 
in '  carriages  like  women.  But  it  seems  also  pretty 
certain,  that  about  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  the 
emperor,  kings,  and  some  princes,  travelled  in  covered 
carriages,  and  also  employed  them  on  public  solemni^ 
ties. 

The  nuptial  carriage  of  the  first  wife  of  Leopold,  a 
Spani&b  princess,  cost,  including  the  harness,  38,000 
florins.  The  coaches  used  by  that  emperor  are  thus 
described.  In  the  imperial  coaches  no  great  magnifi- 
cence was  to  be  seen,  being  covered  over  wkh  red 
cloth  and  black  nails.  The  harness  was  black,  and  no 
gold  was  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  Work.  They  had 
glass  pannels,  for  which  reason  they  were  called  impe^ 
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Coieh.  riaicoaekee.  The  haraen  was  omamtAted  with  fViti* 
g6»  of  red  silk  od  dajs  of  feetivity.  The  imperial 
coached  were  onlj  dittiegoished  kj  having  leather  tra- 
cee,  white  the  ladies  id  the  emperer't  soite  were  con- 
tented with  traces  made  of  ropM.  Fifty  gilt  coachea 
having  siic  horses  each,  were  to  be  seen  in  s68i  at 
the  coort  of  Ernest  Attgustns  of  Hanover.  The  first 
time  that  plenipotentiaries  appeared  in  coaches,  was 
at  the  imperial  commission  in  1613,  held  at  £1^ 
ftirth. 

We  meet  with  ample  proof  in  the  history  of  France, 
that  the  raonarchs  roAe  on  horses,  the  servants  on 
mules,  and  ladies  of  distinction  sometimes  on  asses,  at 
Paris,  in  the  X4th,  ijth,  and  even  1 6th  centnries.  Yet 
carriages  of  some  kind  seem  to  have  been  nsed  in 
France  at  an  early  period,  since  there  is  still  preserved 
a  statute  of  Philip  the  Fair,  issued  in  1 394,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  luxury,  and  in  which  the  wives  of  citizens 
were  prohibited  the  use  of  carriages^ 

The  oldest  coaches  nsed  by  the  ladies  of  England 
were  denominated  whirUeotei^  a  name  now  sunk  in  ob- 
livion. About  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  when 
Richard  II.  was  forced  to  fly  before  his  rebellious  sub* 
jects,  he  and  all  his  attettdsiiits  travelled  on  horseback, 
his  mother  alone  riding  in  a  coach,  as  she  was  indtspo> 
sed.  This  became  afterwards  unfashionable,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  IV.  having  showed  the  ladies  of  Eng* 
land  how  conveniently  she  could  ride  on  aside-sad- 
dle. 

According  to  Stow,  coaches  first  came  to  be  used  in 
England  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  having 
been  introduced  from  Germany  by  the  earl  of  Arun- 
del. The  English  plenipotentiary  came  to  Scotland  in 
a  coach  in  the  year  1598,  and  they  were  generally 
used  about  the  year  1605. 

Authors  observe,  as  a  thing  very  singular,  that  there 
were  nt  first  no  more  than  three  coaches  in  Paris  j  the 
first  that  of  the  queen }  the  second  that  of  Diana  mis- 
tress of  Henry  IL  ;  and  the  third  belonging  to  Jean  de 
Lava  de  Bois  Dauphin  j  whose  enormous  bulk  disabled 
bim  from  travelling  on  horseback.  One  may  hence 
judge  how  much  vanity,  luxury,  and  idleness,  have 
grown  upon  our  hands  in  latter  days  ;  there  being  now 
computed  in  that  same  city  no  less  than  15,000 
cotdies. 

Coaches  have  had  the  fate  of  all  other  inventions,  to 
be  brought  by  degrees  to  their  perfection  \  at  present 
they  seem  to  want  nothing,  either  with  regard  to  ease 
or  magnificence.  Louis  XIV.  of  France  made  several 
sumptuary  laws  for  restraining  the  excessive  richness  of 
coaches,  prohibiting  the  use  of  gold,  silver,  8cc.  there*- 
in  f  but  they  have  bad  the  fate  to  be  neglected. 

The  foHowiuff  are  the  duties  payable  on  carriages  of 
this  description  m  Britain  (1804).  ^ 

For  one  carriage,  with  fomr  wheels,  the 

annual  sum  of          -  -         -        L.io    o  c 

For  two               -  -           •       .     It     o  o 

three               -  -             -             la    O  o 

four             -  -             -              12  10  o 

five              -  -             •             13    o  o 

six    .        -          -  •          -          13  10  0 

seven             -  -            -             14    c  o 

eight         •           •  te           -           14  10  O 

nine  and  opwnrda  •           •           25    o  o 
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And  for  every  additienaf  body  sni 

ly  used  on  the  same  carriage  or  number 
of  wheels,  the  further  snm  of 

For  carriages  with  less  than  four  wheels, 
drawn  by  one  horse 

For  carriages    drawn    by   two  or  moire 
horses  *  •  . 

For  every  additional  body 

For  carriages  with  four  wheels  let  oat  to 
hnne  •  •  •  « 


Cotclr. 
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Every  maker  of  coaches,  chaises,  chariots,  &c.  nvst, 
from  and  after  the  5th  day  of  July  1785,  taks  ootat 
the  excise  office  in  London,  or  of  their  agents  m  the 
country,  a  license,  to  be  renewed  annually  at  lesst  ten 
days  btfcm  the  expiration  of  the  farmer,  for  which  the j 
most  pay  208.  They  must  also  pay  20s.  doty  fcr  every 
four-wheeled  carriage  newly  built  for  sale,  and  lOs.  for 
every  two- wheeled  carriage.  These  duties  aisuliopsy- 
able  to  the  commissioners  of  the  excise  in  town,  or  their 
agents  in  the  country. 

Coach-makers  in  Scotland  are  to  take  out  their  li- 
censes and  pay  the  duties  to  the  oommissioners  of  ex- 
cise in  Edinburgh,  or  dieir  agents  ia  the  oonntry  of 
that  part  of  Great  Britain. 

Every  coachnnaker  neglecting  to  take  oat  a  license, 
and  renew  the  same  annually,  forfeits  loL  ^  and  ne- 
glecting or  refusing  to  settle  every  six  weeks,  in  the 
manner  particularly  directed  by' the  act,  is  a  Meitnre 
of  20I.    See  Coach,  SurFUCMXirr. 

HacktMj^CojCBBSt  those  exposed  to  hire,  in  the 
streets  of  London,  and  some  other  great  cities,  at  rates 
fixed  by  authority. 

One  thousand  hackney-coaches  are  allowed  in  Loo- 
don  and  Westminster:  which  are  to  be  licensed  by 
commissioners,  and  to  pay  a  duty  to  the  crewn.  <  They 
are  all  numbered,  having  their  nnmhov  eogrmved  on 
tin  plates  fixed  on  the  coach-doeie.  Their  fane  or  ratca 
are  fixed  by  act  of  parliament }  and  by  a  late  act  banc 
been  increased  in  consequence  ef  a  new  weekly  tax* 

Sutge-CoJCHSS  are  those  appointed  for  Ih^  ooiiTcy- 
ance  of  travellers  from  one  city  or  town  to  another* 
The  masters  of  stage  coaches  are  not  KaUe  to  ma  «o» 
tion  for  things  lost  by  their  coachmen,  who  hoTe  bbo* 
ney  given  them  to  carry  the  goods,  nalesB  where  nocb 
master  takes  a  price  for  the  same. 

Persons  keeping  any  coach,  herlin,  laadno^  or  other 
carriage  with  four  wheels,  or  any  calash,  dmiae,  dMur, 
of  other  carriage  with  two  wheels,  to  be  ensployod  sis 
public  stage-coaches  or  carriages,  for  the  porpooe  of 
conveying  passengers  for  hire  to  and  firooa  dliffereat 
places,  shall  pay  annually  5s.  for  a  lioease  ;  ami  no 
son  so  licensed  shall  by  virtue  of  one  license  keep 
than  one  carriage,  under  the  penalty  of  xoL 

MaU-CoAcaKs  are  sesge-coaches  of  a  partioolar  ooti* 
struction  to  prevent  overturns }  and  for  acerCstin  coaMi«> 
deration  carry  his  majefl^y's  mails,  wbieh  are  protected 
by  a  guard,  and  subject  to  the  n^g^tiens  of  the  poat- 
office.     They  are  punctual  as  to  their  <ioie  of  sucriwed 
and  departure,  are  restricted  to  four  inside  miaaasmftcmi 
and  from  expef  ienoe  have  proved  ver^  benelsoaml  to  the 
commerce  and  eonespondenoe  ef  thia  comntxyw      TIm 
late  John  Palraerv  Eeq..  who  had  ^  merit  m€  tise  in 
ventieni  nnd  wai  indeihtigabk  in  hiiagia|^  tbo   estn 
blishment  to  a  permanent  footing,  waa  greatly    po 
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iftoized  by  govenunent  $  and  got,  aa  the  rewwrd  of  his 
Mrvice,  a  baadtome  appointment  in  tbe  general  poot- 
officot  London.     See  F^BESju-Carriages. 

Coach,  or  Codch,  is  also  a  sort  of  chamber  or  apart- 
ment in  a  large  ship  of  war  near  tbe  stern.  The  floor 
of  it  19  formed  hj  the  aftmost  part  of  the  qoarter-dcck, 
and  the  roof  of  it  by  the  poop  i  it  is  generally  the  ha- 
bitation of  the  captain. 

COADUNATE,  in  Boiany^  an  order  of  planU  in 
the  firagmtnta  $nethadi  naturalis  of  Linnaeus,  in  which 
be  has  these  genera,  viz.  annona,  liriodendram,  mag- 
nolia, UTaria,  micheliR,  thea. 

COAGULATION,  in  Chemistry,  is  performed  by 
six  different  agents  j  and  by  each  of  these  in  several 
^iflkrent  manners,  i.  It  is  performed  with  water,  by 
congealing,  crystallizing,  and  precipitating,  as  in  the 
nercvrius  vitse  and  some  other  preparations,  a.  With 
oil,  which,  by  the  force  of  fire,  unites  with  solpbor, 
salts,  and  metals.  3.  With  alcohol,  upon  tbe  spirit  of 
sal  ammoniac,  the  white  of  eggs,  the  serum  of  the 
blood,  &c.  4*  With  acid  and  alkali  growing  solid  to- 
getber,  as  in  the  tartarom  vitriolatom.  5.  With  fixed 
aJkali,  as  in  nsilk.  And,  6.  With  acid  salts ',  as  in 
milk,  serum,  and  tbe  whiles  of  eggs* 

COAGULUM,  is  the  same  with  what  in  English 
we  call  runnet,  or  rather  tbe  curd  formed  thereby. 

COAKS.  For  the  exciting  of  intense  heals,  as  for 
the  smelting  of  iron  ore,  and  for  operations  where  tbe 
acid  and  oily  particles  would  be  detrimental,  as  tbe 
drying  of  malt,  fossil-coals  are  previously  charred,  or 
rtdoced  td  coaib  ;  that  is,  they  are  made  to  undergo  an 
openuion  sinnlar  to  that  by  which  charcoal  is  made. 
By  this  operation  coals  are  deprived  of  their  phlegm, 
their  add  liqnor,  and  part  of  their  fluid  oU.  Coaks, 
therefore,  consist  of  the  two  most  fixed  constituent  parts^ 
tbe  heavy  oil  and  tbe  earth,  together  with  the  acid 
coMavte  salt,  which,  though  volatile,  is  dissolved  by 
the  oil  and  the  earth. 

COAL,  among  chemists,  signifies  any  substance 
containing  oil,  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  fire  in 
close  vessels,  so  thai  aU  its  volatile  principles  are  ex- 
peUod,  and  that  it  can  sustain  a  red  beat  without  fur- 
ther doeompooilion.  Coal  is  commonly  solid,  black« 
•cry  dry,  and  eonaiderably  hard.  The  specific  cha- 
lacter  of  peifisct  coal  is  its  capacity  of  burning  with 
acoesa  of  air,  while  it  becomes  red  hot  and  sparkles, 
sooecimes  with  a  sensible  flame  which  gives  little  light, 
with  no  smoke  or  soot  capable  of  blackening  white 
bodies. 

Coal,  or  earbonaceoos  matter,  is  capable  of  decom- 
posing snlphurie  acid,  and  separates  the  sulphur: 
added  to  nitrous  acid,  it  inflames  it ;  or  to  metallic 
osarths,  it  reduces  them  to  metals.  But  in  these  pro- 
ceatos,  or  now  combinations,  the  assistance  of  red  heat 
is  sequijed.  Coal  seems  to  be  an  unalterable  com- 
pound in  every  instance  but  those  mentioned,  of  burn- 
ing' in  the  open  air,  and  of  separating  oxygen  from 
otker  bodies :  for  it  may  be  exposed  in  close  vessels  to 


Coal  is  evidently  a  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the      Coal. 
compound  bodies  from  which  it  is  obtained.     It  con-  '      m    ■' 
sists  of  tbe  greatest  part  of  the  earthy  principle  of  these 
compound  bodies,  with  which  a  part  of  the  saline  prin- 
ciples, and  some  of  the  phlogiston  of  the  decomposed 
oil,  are  fixed  and  combined  ^etj  intimately.     Coal  can 
never  be  formed  but  by  the  phlogiston  of  a  body  which 
has  been  in  an  oily  state  \  hence  it  cannot  be  fermed 
by  sulphnr,  phosphonts,  metals,  nor  by  any  other  sub- 
stance the  phlogiston  of  which  is  not  in  an  oily  state.  This  is  the 
Also  every  oily  matter  treated  with  fire  in  close  ves-  obi  clieau* 
sels,  furnishes  true  coal  \  so  that  whenever  a  charry  rei-^^.^^"^ 
siduum  is  lef^,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  ^bstance^j^^''* 
employed  in  the  operation  contained  oil.     Lastly,  the 
inflammable  principle  of  coal,  althouffh  it  proceeds 
from  oil,  certainly  is  not  oil,  but  pure  ]mlogiston,  since 
coal  added  to  sulphuric  acid  can  form  sulpfaori  to  phos- 
phoric acid  can  form  phosphorus,  &c.  and  since  oil  can 
produce  none  of  these  effects  till  it  has  been  decom- 
posed and  reduced  to  the  slate  of  coal.     Besides,  tbe 
phenomena  accompanying  tbe  burning  of  coal  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  happen  when  oily  snbstanceo 
are  burnt.    The  flame  of  charcoal  is  not  so  bright  as 
that  of  oil,  and  produces  no  flame  or  soot. 

All  the  phlogiston  of  coal  is  not  bnmt  in  tbe  open 
air,  particularly  when  the  combustion  is  slew.  One 
part  of  it  exhales  without  decomposition,  and  &rms  a 
vapour,  or  an  invisible  and  insensible  gas.  This  va- 
pour (which  is,  or  at  least  contains  a  great  deal  of^ 
fixed  air)  ii  fonnd  to  be  very  pernicious,  and  to  affect 
the  animal  system  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occasion 
death  in  a  very  short  time.  For  this  reason  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  remain  in  a  close  place,  where  charcoal  or 
any  other  sort  of  coal  is  burnt.  Persons  struck  by 
this  vapour  are  stunned,  fiunt,  soffer  a  violent  beadacb, 
and  fall  down  senseless  and  motionless.  The  best  m^ 
tbod  of  recovering  them  is  by  exposure  to  the  open 
air,  and  by  making  them  swallow  vinegar,,  and  breathe 
its  steam. 

Amongst  coals,    some  differences  are  observable, 
which  proceed  fiponi  tbe  difierence  of  the  bodies  (nm 
which  they  are  mado^  some  ooaU,  particolarly,  are 
more  eombustible  than  others.     This  combustibility 
seems  to  depend  on  the  gyvater  or  less  quantity  of  sa- 
line principle  they  contain  >  that  is,  the  more  of  the 
saline  principle  it  contains,  the  more  easily  it  decom- 
poses and  bums.     For  example,  coals  made  of  plants 
and  wood  containing  much  saline  matter  capable  of 
htukg  it,  the  ashes  of  wfaich  contain  nrach  alkaline  salt, 
bnm  vigorously  and  produce  much  heat ;  whereas  the 
coals  of  animal  matters,  the  saline  principles  of  which  are 
volatile,  and  cannot  be  fixed  but  in  smaU  quantity,  and 
the  ashes  of  which  contain  little  or  no  soft,  are  scarcely 
at  all  combustible.     For  they  not  only  do  not  kindle  so 
easily  as  charcoal  does,  nor  even  bum  alone,  but  they 
cannot  be  reduced  to  sRhes,  without  very  great  tronble, 
even  when  tbe  most  efiectual  methods  are  used  to  faci- 
litate the  combustion.    Tbe  coal  of  buHocks  blood  has 


tbe  most  violent  and  long -continued  fire  without  suffer-  been  kept  lor  six  boors  very  red  in  a  shallow  crucible, 
ing  tbe  least  decomposition.  No  disposition  to  fun,  or  surrounded  by  burning  chucoaV  and  constantly  stir- 
any  diminniion  of  weight,  can  be  perceived.  It  is  a  red  all  the  time,  that  it  might  be  totally  exposed  to. 
T^nntm  exceedingly  fixed,  and  perhaps  the  most  re-  the  air  ^  yet  could  it  not  he  rednced  to  white,  or  even 
fraetoiy  in  natstfo.  It  resists  the  action  of  the  most  grny,  ashea :  It  still  remained  ver|  bbu:k,  and  full  of 
fowerfnl  mOTisfmn;  liver  of  sulphur  alone  excepted*  phlogiston*     The  coals  of  pnit  oils,  or  ol  concrete 
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eoftf.  oily  sulittaDees  ftnd  soot,  which  is  ft  kin^  of  coal  raised 
doring  inflammation,  are  as  dtfficoltly  redoced  to  a«hea 
as  animal  coals.  These  coals  contain  very  little  saline 
matter,  and  their  ash^s  yield  no  alkali.  The  coals 
which  are  so  difficultly  burnt,  are  also  less  capable  of 
inflaming  with  nitre  than  others  more  combustible ;  and 
some  of  them  even  in  a  great  measure  resist  the  action 
of  nitre. 

Coal,  in  Mtneralogft  a  kind  of  solid  inflammable 
substance,  supposed  to  be  of  a  bituminous  nature,  and 
commonly  used  for  fuel.  Of  this  substance  there  are 
various  species. 

1.  Pit-coal  {^Lithant?irax)^  is  a  black,  solid,  com- 
pact, brittle  mass,  of  moderate  hardness,  lamellated 
structure,  more  or  less  shining,  but  seldom  capable  of  a 
good  polish  \  and  does  not  melt  when  heated.  Ac- 
cording to  Kirwan,  it  consists  of  petrol  or  asphaltom, 
intimately  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  earth,  chiefly 
argillaceous,  seldom  calcareous,  i6id  frequently  mixed 
with  pyrites.  A  red  tincture  is  extracted  from  it  by 
spirit  of  wine,  but  caustic  alkali  attacks  the  bituminous 
^art.  From  some  sons  of  it  a  varnish  may  be  made  by 
means  of  fat  oils.  Fixed  alkali  has  never  been  found 
in  any  kind  of  it,  nor  sulphur,  unless  when  it  happens 
to  be  mixed  with  pyrites.-— None  of  the  various  kinds 
are  found  to  be  electrics  per  se  (a). 

The  varieties  of  lithanthrax,  enumerated  by  Cron- 
stedt,  are,  l.  With  a  sma)!  quantity  of  argillaceous 
earth  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  of  a  black  colour,  and 
shining  texture ;  it  burns,  and  is  mostly  consumed  in 
the  fire,  bnt  leaves,  however,  a  small  quantity  of  ashes. 
2.  Slftty  coal. 

2.  Vulm  coai^  called  Am/m,  hj  the  Swedes,  has  a 
greater  proportion  of  argillaceous  earth  and  sulphuric 
acid,  with  41  moderate  proportion  of  petrol.  It  has  the 
aame  appearance  with  the  foregoing,  though  its  texture 
is  more  dull :  it  bums  with  a  flame  without  being  con- 
sumed, but  leaves  behind  it  a  slag  of  the  same  bulk 
with  the  original  volume  of  the  coal.  The  following 
1b  Mr  Kirwan^s  description  of  it,  from  the  memoirs  of 
t4ie  Stockholm  academy.  **  Its  fracture  has  a  rougher 
section  than  the  cinnel  coal }  its  specific  gravity  from 
1.300  to  1.370.  The  best  kind  affords,  by  distilla- 
tion, at  first  fixed  air,  then  an  acid  liquor,  after- 
wards inflammable  air,  and  a  light  oil  of  the  nature 
of  petrol  I  Jhen  a  volatile  alkali ;   and  lastly  pitch- 


oil.  The  residuum  is  nearly  three  quarters  of  the 
whole  )  and  being  slowly  burnt,  affords  13  per  cent, 
of  anhes,  which  consist  mostly  of  argillaceous  eardi } 
and  about  three  hundredth  parts  of  them  are  magnetic* 
It  is  found  in  England,  and  among  some  aluminous  met 
in  Sweden/' 

3.  SiatC'Coal  contains  such  a  quantity  of  argillaceoua 
earth,  that  it  looks  like  common  slate ;  however,  it 
hums  by  itself  like  a  flame.  M.  Biagellan  is  of  opi* 
nion  that  this  is  the  bituminous  substance  already 
described.  This  schintus  is  of  a  dark  bluish  rusty  co- 
lour $  when  thrown  on  the  fire  it  bums  with  a  lively 
flame,  and  almost  as  readily  as  the  oily  wood  of  dry 
olive-tree,  or  lignum  vits;  emitting  the  very  di»- 
agreeable  smell  of  petrol.  Such  large  quarries  of  it 
are  found  near  Purbeck  in  Dorsetshire,  that  the  poorer 
part  of  the  inhabitants  are  thence  supplied  with  fuel* 
From  the  appearance  of  this  slaty  coal,  Cronstedt  has 
been  induced  to  suppose  that  the  earth  of  Vll  kinds  of 
coal  is  argillaceous,  though  it  is  not  so  easy  to  distin- 
guish it  after  being  burnt*  The  pit-coals,  be  says, 
contain  more  or  less  of  the  sulphuric  acid  \  for  which 
reason  the  smoke  arising  from  them  attacks  silver  in 
the  same  manner  as  sulphur  does,  let  the  coals  be  ever 
so  free  from  marcasite,  which,  however,  is  often  im- 
bibed or  mixed  with  them. 

4.  Cannei  coal  {Ampelitetr\  is  of  a  dull  black  co* 
lour  \  breaks  easily  in  all  directions  \  and,  if  broken 
transversely,  presents  a  smooth  conchoidal  sorfaoe.  It 
bums  with  a  light  lively  flame,  but  is  very  apt  to  fly 
in  pieces  in  the  fire  ;  however,  it  is  said  to  be  entirely 
deprived  of  this  property  by  immersion  in  water  for 
some  hours  previous  to  its  being  used.  It  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  petrol  in  a  less  condensed  state 
than  other  coal*  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  1.370* 
This  kind  of  coal  being  of  ao  uniform  hard  texture, 
is  easily  turned  on  a  lathe,  and  takes  a  good  polish* 
Hence  it  is  used  for  making  various  tors,  which  appear 
almost  as  well  as  if  made  of  the  finest  jet. 

5.  KiHcenn^  coal  has  a  specific  gravity  equal  to 
1.400*  It  contains  the  largest  quantity  of  asphaltum ) 
burns  with  less  smoke  and  flame,  and  more  intensely^ 
though  more  slowly,  than  the  cannei  coal.  The  quan* 
tity  of  earth  it  contains  does  not  exceed  one«twentieth 
part  of  its  weight  \  hut  this  kind  of  coal  is  frequently 
mixed  with  pyrites.    It  is  found  in  the  county  of  KiU 

kenny. 
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(a)  *'  The  varieties  of  this  coal  (says  M.  Magellan)  are  ytrj  numerous,  according  to  the  different  sub- 
stances with  which  it  is  mixed  ;  but  in  regard  to  their  economical  uses,  only  two  kinds  are  taken  notice  of  by 
the  British  legislature,  vix.  culm  and  caking  coals.  The  caking  coals,  in  burning,  ahow  an  incipient  fasion,  so 
tbat  their  smallest  pieces  unite  in  the  fire  into  one  mass ;  by  which  means  the  smallest  pieces,  and  even  the 
mere  dust  of  this  kind,  are  almost  equally  valuable  with  the  largest  pieces.  The  other  sort,  called  cuim^  does  not 
fbse  or  unite  in  the  fiercest  fire  \  so  that  the  small  coal,  being  unfit  for  domestic  purposes,  can  only  be  used  in 
burning  limestone. 

'*  It  should  be  an  easy  matter  for  any  person  to  distinguish  culm  from  small  caking  coal,  either  by  trying  to 
make  fire  with  it  in  a  common  grate,  without  interposing  any  other  fuel  between  it ;  when  if  it  kindles,  it  is  a 
eaking  coal ;  if  not,  it  is  culm :  Or  by  potting  some  of  these  small  fragments  of  coal  on  an  ignited  iron  shovel  \ 
if  they  melt  and  run  together,  they  belong  tp  the  caking  kinds  ;  ^f  not,  they  are  culm.  But  it  seems  that  coal 
mercvants  are  now  in  the  custom  of  calling  culm  the  powdery  parts  of  pit-coal,  of  whatsoever  kind  they  may 
happen  to  be.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  duty  payable  by  culm  and  by  caking  coals. 
There  never,  was  any  difliculty,  however,  on  the  subject ;  nor  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  collecting  the  tax, 
were  it  not  for  the  insufferable  ignorance  and -love  of  despotic  oppression  which,  geneially  pervades  the  uaderling 
officers  of  tlm  ttnan^K*" 
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Coat  kennjf  belonging  to  the  province  of  Leinftter  in  Ire- 
I«nd.  The  quality  of  it  at  burning  without  smoke,  is 
proTerbially  used  as  an  encomium  on  the  county. 

6.  Sulphureous  coal  consists  of  the  former  kinds  mix« 
ed  with  a  very  considerable  portion  of  pyrites  ^  whence 
it  is  apt  to  moulder  and  break  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
after  which  water  will  act  upon  it.  It  contains  yeU 
low  spots  that  look  like  metal  j  burns  with  a  sulphu- 
reous smelly  leaving  behind  it  either  slag  or  sulphu- 
reous ashes,  or  both.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.500  or 
more. 

7.  Bovey  coal  {Xylanthrax)  is  of  a  brown  or 
brownisb-black  colour,  and  of  a  yellow  laminar  tex- 
ture. Its  laminse  are  frequently  flexible  when  first 
dug,  though  they  generally  harden  when  exposed  to 
the  air.  It  consists  of  wood  penetrated  with  petrol 
or  bitomen,  and  frequently  contains  pyrites,  alum, 
and  vitriol.  According  to  the  German  chemists,  its 
ashes  contain  a  little  fixed  alkali  j  but  Mr  Mills  dif- 
fers from  them  on  this  subject.  By  distillation  it  yields 
a  fetid  liquor  mixed  with  a  volatile  alkali  and  oil ;  part 
of  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  part  of  a  mineral 
nature,  and  insoluble.  It  is  found  in  almost  all  the 
countries  of  Europe. 

These  are  the  most  considerable  varieties  of  coals 
commonly  known;  but  we  must  not  imagine,  that 
each  of  them  is  to  be  met  homogeneous  in  those  places 
where  they  are  found.  On  the  contrary,  the  diflftr- 
ent  qualities  and  proportions  of  their  ingredients  make 
a  vast  number  of  other  varieties,  fit  for  dtflerent  pur- 
jNMes,  according  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  thos^ 
they  contain.  Thus,  various  kinds  of  coals  are  often 
found  mixed  with  one  another  under  ground,  and 
some  of  the  finer  sorts  sometimes  run  like  veins  be- 
tween those  of  a  coarse  kind.  Thus,  M.  Magellan 
observed  in  the  fine  coals  employed  in  a  curious  ma- 
nufactory at  Birmingham,  that  they  produced  a  much 
clearer  flame  than  he  had  ever  observed  from  common 
coal  I  yet,  on  inquiry,  he  found  that  these  were  picked 
out  from  the  common  coals  of  the  country,  through 
which  they  ran  in  veins,  and  were  easily  distinguished 
by  the  mannfacturers,  though  they  did  not  afford  suf- 
ficient indications  of  a  specific  difference.  The  pur- 
pose to  which  ther  were  applied  was  the  moulding  rods 
of  transparent  and  coloured  glass  into  the  chapes  proper 
for  common  buttons,  which  they  performed  with  asto- 
nishing expedition. 

Fourcroy  remarks,  that  this  fossil  bitumen,  when 
heated  in  contact  with  a  body  in  combustion,  and  ba- 
^ng  a  free  access  of  air,  kindles  the  more  slowly  and 
with  the  greater  difficulty  in  proportion  as  it  is  more 
weighty  and  compact.  When  once  kindled,  it  emits  a 
strong  and  durable  heat,  and  bums  for  a  long  time 
before  it  is  consumed.  The  matter  that  is  burned, 
and  podnces  the  flame,  appears  verjr  dense,  and  seems 
united  to  some  other  substance  which  retards  its  de- 
struction. On  burning,  it  emits  a  particular  strong 
smell,  which  is  not  at  all  sulphureous  when  the  coal 
contains  no  pyrites.  "When  the  combustible,  oily,  and 
other  volatile  parts  of  the  coal  are  dissipated,  if  the  com« 
bnstion  be  then  stopped,  the  remainder  is  fonnd  to  be 
reduced  to  a  true  charred  state,  and  is  called  coak» 
ThiM  substance  is  capable  of  exciting  the  most  intense 
heat,  for  which  purpose  it  is  used  in  metallurgic  works 
ail  over  Britain* 
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"  It  is  well  known  (says  M.  Magellan),  that  the      Coal, 
English  method  of  homing  pit  coal  into  coak  has  been      CoaU 
a  most  profitable  and  happy  acquisition  for  the  smelt-     Mine.  ^ 
ing  our  ores,    and  for  many  other  metallurgical  and      '  ' 
chemical  processes  in  this  island.     But  the  ingenious 
and  advantageous  undertaking  of  Lord  Dundonald,  by. 
which  he  turns  to  a  very  considerable  profit  the  mines- 
of  coals  in  his  and  other  estates,  building  ovens  of  a 
proper  construction   for  burning  pit  coal   into  coak^ 
and  at  the  same  time  for  collecting,  in  separate  re« 
ceptacles,  the  volatile  alkali,  oil,  tar,  and  pitch,  which 
were  generally  lost  by  the  usual  method,  deserves.to  be 
noticed,  as  it  affords  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  the 
great  losses  to  mankind,  for  want  of  carefully  attend- 
ing to  every  result  from  great  processes  of  art  when 
made  on  a  large  scale.     These  ovens  are  so  contri- 
ved,  as  to  admit  an  under  supply  of  airj    and  the 
coals,  after  being  kindled,  decompose  themselves  by  a 
slow  but  incomplete  combustion,  which  does  not  de» 
stroy  the  ingredients.    The  residuum  left  in  the  oven« 
proves  to  be  most  excellent  cinders  or  ooaks ;  whilst 
the  volatile  parts,  which  otherwise  would  be  dissipated 
in  the  air,  are  separated  and  condensed  in  reservoirs,  oc 
receptacles  of  capacious  sixe,  placed  at  proper  distances  • 
beyond  the  reach  of  fire.     Mons.  Faujas  de  St  Fond,, 
who  visited  these  works  in  a  journey  he  made  to  Scot- 
land, undertook  to  erect  a  similar  kind  of  an  oven  in 
France ;  and  it  is  rather  singular,  that  he  endeavours 
to  establish  a  claim  of  h&ving  discovered  the  samn  pro- 
cesses before  he  saw  them  in  Scotland,  as  if  it  did  not  re- 
flect a  greater  honour  on  his  industry,  to  carry  back  to  • 
his  country  some  useful  knowledge,  than  to  return  as  • 
ignorant  as  our  English  travellers,''  &c. 

On  subjecting  pit-coal  of  any  kind  to  distillation  in 
close  vessels,  it  first  yields  a  phlegm  or  watery  liquor, 
then  an  ethereal  or  volatile  oil,  afterwards  a  volatile  al- 
kali, and  lastly  a  thick  and  greasy  oil }  but  it  is  re- 
markable, that,  by  rectifying  tnis  last  oil,  a  transparent 
thin  and  light  oil  of  a  straw  colour  is  produced,  which 
being  exposed  to  the  air  becomes  black  like  animal 
oil.      From  this  and  other  observations,,  the  general   . 
opinion  is,  that  coals,  bitumens,  and  other  oily  sub- 
stances found  in  the  mineral  kingdom,,  derive  their- 
origin  from  vegetables  buried  in  the  earth,  since  it  is 
well  known  that  only  organized  bodies  have  the  power 
of  producing  oily  and  fat  substances.     **  The  amazing . 
irregularities,  gaps,  and  breaks  (says  M.  Magellan)  of 
the  strata  of  coals,  and  of  other  fossil  substances,  e- 
vince  that  this  globe  has  undergone  the  most  violent 
convulsions,  by  which  its  parts  Imve  been  bmken,  de- 
tached^ and  overturned  in  different  ways,  burying  large 
tracts  of  their  upper  surfaces,  with  all  the  animal  and. 
vegetable  productions  there  existing,   at  the  time  of 
those  horrible  osltastmphes,  whose  epoch  far  precedes 
all   human  records.     And  it  is  easy  to  be  conceived; 
that  the  various  heaps  and  congeries  of  these  vegetable 
and  animal  substances,  remaining  for  ages  and  ages  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  have  obtained  various  consist- 
encies, and  still  produce  those  oily  and  bituminous  jui- 
.  ces,  which  find  way  to  gush  out,  leaving  behind  their 
thickest  parts  on  the  same  places  where  they  are  fonnd, . 
and  in  many  others  where  the  indiutry  of  mankind  iie« 
ver  will  be  able  to  penetrate.'' 

CoAL'Mine.   SeeCoALULT-  Maliciously  setting  fire 
to  coal-mines  is  felony,  by  stat  10  Geo.  II.  c.  33-  {  6. . 

'  &uaa.^ 
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Coal,         SmaU  CaALf  a  aort  of  charcoal  prepared  from  the 

Coalery.  ^  spray  and  broshwood,  stripped  oflF  from  the  branches  of 

'  coppice  wood,  spmetimes  boond  ia  bairos  for  that  par* 

pose,  and  sometimes  charred  irithoat  bindiog,  io  which 

case  it  is  called  ^*  coming  together.*' 

COALKRY,  CoALiERT,  or  Colliery  j  a  coaU 
work,  or  place  where  Coals  are  dag. 
*  See  Am*      It  is  generally  agreed,  that  oor  cannel  coal  *  is  the 
f^^^*^        lapis  ampelites  of  the  Romans,  though  it  seems  to 
have  been  used  by  them  only  for  making  toys,  brace- 
lets, &c.     Bat  01  that  common  fuel  which  we  denomi« 
nate  coals^  the  native  Romans  were  entirely  ignorant. 
It  IS  certain  that  they  are  not,  as  some  have  imagined, 
the  lapis  obsidianus  of  Pliny,  about  which  there  have 
f  L.  nzTL  been  great  disputes  f :   nor  the  Gagates   or  J£T, 
cap.  ttf.       which  others^  ftgsio,  have  taken  for  the  lapis  obMiU'- 

Aagnftiii     ^^,  thoueh  the  lightness  and  textare  show  plainly 
placed  toe     •••••  i»r  i 

itRtoet  of    ^^^  ^^  '^  ^^^  either  stone  or  coal.    In  fact,  there  are 

four  ele«      no  beds  of  it  in  the  compass  of  Italy.     The  great  line 
of  that  fuel  seems  to  sweep  away  round  the  globe,  from 
north*east  to  south-west  \  not  ranging  at  a  distance  even 
pie^f  000^  ^'^'^  ^^^  south-easterly  parts  of  our  island,  as  is  ge* 
coid.  nerally  imagined,  hot  actually  visiting  Brabant^  and 

France,  and  yet  avoiding  Italy. 

But  the  primaeval  Britons  ;ippear  to  have  used  it* 
And  in  the  precincts  of  Manchester  particularly,  which 
are  furnished  with  an  inexhaustible  abundance  of  it, 
they  could  not  have  remained  nnapprised  of  the  agree* 
f^hOakef't  able  combustible  around  them.      The  currents  there 
Hutoryof  frequently   brioff  down   fragments  of  coal  from   the 
Manch€9-    mountains  :    and  in  the  long  and  winding  course  of 
them  through  the  parish,  the  Britons  would  soon  mark 
the  shining  stones  in  the  channels  \  and  by  the  aid  of 
accident,  or  the  force  of  reflection,  6nd  out  the  utility 
of  them.     But  we  can  advance  still  nearer  to  a  cer- 
tainty.    Several  piecea  of  coal  were  discovered  some 
years  ago  in  the  sand  under  the  Roman  waj  to  Rib- 
Chester,  when  both  were  dug  up  at  the  construction  of 
a  house  in  Quay-street.     The  number  of  pieces,  seve- 
,ral  of  them  as  large  as  eggs,  was  not  less- than  40  \  and 
a  quantity  of  slack  was  dug  up  with  them.     These  cir- 
cumstances show  the  coals  to  have  been  lodged  upon  the 
spot  before  tbe  road  of  the  Romans  covered  it.     That 
%%,€,  **  the  ground  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manc€monX%  the 
place  of      Britons  had  there  reposited.  a  quantity  of  coals,  proba- 
iincfcntBrU*^^^  for  the  use  of  the  garriion  \  and  many  of  the  small- 
tiih  town  '^^  fragments,  aad  some  of  the  slack  were  buried  in  the 
the  lite  of  ^and  upon  which  they  were  laid.   And  that  the  Britons 
which  was  in  general  were  acquainted  with  this  fuel,  is  evident 
/lL^.*?n!!i?^  from  its  appellation  amongst  us  at  present,  which  is 
not  Saxon,  but  British  ;  and  subsists  araons  the  Irish 
in  their  0  gui^^  and  among  the  Cornish  in  their  AoAi», 
to  this  day. 

The  extensive  beds  of  fuel,  therefore,  with  which  the 
kingdom  of  England,  and  the  precincts  of  Manchester, 
are  so  happily  stored,  were  first  noticed  by  the  skill, 
and  first  opened  by  the  labour  of  the  Britons  \  and 
some  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  among  us. 
And  the  nearer  quarries  in  the  confines  of  Bradford, 
Newton,  and  Manchester,  would  naturally  attract  the 
notice,  and  invite  the  inqniries  of  the  Britons,  before 
any  others.  The  current  of  the  Medlock,  which 
washes  the  sides  of  them,  would  hrinff  down  specimens 
of  the  riches  withtOy  lodge*  many  of  them  about  the 


Cait!efirU 
at  Man- 
chester* 


Castlefield,  and  allure  the  Britons  successively  to  a  coU    Coalery. 
lection  of  the  one,. and  a  search  after  the  other*  ^"    m        ^ 

But,  even  for  ages  after  the  discovery,  wood  continu* 
ed  to  compose  the  general  fuel  of  the  nation.  In  85  2, 
a  grant  was  made  of  some  lands  by  the  abbey  of  Peter- 
borough, noder  the  reservation  of  certain  boons  and 
payments  in  kind  to  the  monastery  ^  as,  one  night's 
entertainment  j  10  vessels  of  Welsh,  and  two  of  com« 
men  ale  \  60  cart-loads  of  wood,  and  12  of  pit^coal  \ 
where  we  see  the  quantity  of  coal  was  only  one  cart- 
load to  five  of  wood.  The  latter  naturally  oontinned 
the  principal  article  of  our  fuel  as  long  as  the  foresta 
and  thickets  presented  theoMelves  so  ready  to  the  hand; 
and  such  it  continued  to  a  very  late  period.  The 
first  public  notice  of  the  former  is  mentioned  by  Mr 
Home  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  who,  in 
the  year  1272,  granted  a  charter  to  the  town  of  New- 
castle, giving  the  inhabitants  a  license  to  dig  coals  \ 
and  the  first  statute  relating  to  this  article  was  the  9th 
Henry  V.  c  10.  ordaining  all  keels  in  the  port  of 
Newcastle  to  be  measured  by  commissioners,  before 
carriage  of  coals,  oo  pain  ef  forfeiture.  They  were  not 
hrongbt  into  common  use  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  \ 
and  were  then  sold  for  about  17s.  a  chaldron.  In  some  Ctmtplcit§ 
years  after  the  Restoration,  there  were  about  200^000  Po^Mm/ 
chaldrons  burnt  in  London  j  in  1670,  about  270,000^^"^*' 
chaldrons  ;  at  the  Revolution  upwards  of  300,000  chal- 
drons ;  and  at  present,  full  600,000  are  annually  coa- 
sumed  there.  There  is,  besides,  an  immense  consump- 
tion in  other  parts  of  Britain,  and  in  Ireland.  In  Scot- 
land, they  supply  their  own  consumption,  and  also  ex- 
port. In  Ireland,  though  they  have  coal,  yet  thev  take 
annually  to  the  value  of  30,0001*  from  £nghuid,  and 
X2,oool.  from  Scotland. 

The  most  remarkable  coalery,  or  coaUwork,  that  we 
have  ever  had  in  this  island,  was  that  wrought  at  Bof- 
rowstounness,  under  the  sea.  The  veins  of  coal  were 
found  to  continue  under  the  bed  of  the  sea  In  this  place, 
and  the  colliers  had  the  courage  to  work  the  vein  near 
half  way  over  ^  there  being  a  mote  half  a  msle  firon  the 
shore,  where  there  was  an  entry  that  went  down,  into 
the  coal-pit,  under  the  sea.  Thia  was  made  into  a 
kind  of  round  quay  or  mote,  as  they  call  it,  built  so  as 
to  l^eep  out  the  sea,  which  flowed  there  twelve  feet. 
Hete  the  coals  were  laid,  and  a  ship  of  that  draught 
of  water  could  lay  her  side  to  the  mote,  and  take  in 
the  coal.— This  famous  coalery  belonged  to  the  earl 
of  Kjncardiae*s  family.  The  msh  water  which  sprang 
from  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  coal-pit  was  always 
drawn  out  upon  the  shore  by  an  engine  moved  by  wa» 
ter,  that  drew  it  forty  fathoms.  This  coal-pit  con- 
tinned  to  be  wrought  many  years  to  the  great  profit  of 
the  owners,  and  the  wonder  of  all  that  saw  it ;  hut,  at 
last,  an  unexpected  high  tide  drowned  the  whole  at 
once  :  the  labourers  had  not  time  to  escape,  but  perish- 
ed in  it. 

There  are  several  other  countries  In  Europe  which 
possess  considerable  coal-mines  j   as  France,  Liege, 
Germany,  and  Sweden.    Also  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,   there  has  been  coal  discovered,  and 
wrought :    in  Newfoundland,  Cape-Breton,  Canada,        , 
and  some  of  the  New  England  provinces.     But  in  all  £xccll«Bce 
these  countries,  the  coal  is  of  a  quality  much  inferior  •f^^  Bri- 
to  the  British,  and  entirely  nnfit  ta  be  used  ia  maoy^^ 

maaafactores^ 
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Cukrf.  mknatwoknrtB}  so  that  they  import  eoal  from  Britftia 
for  viirioas  manofactures.  For  a  foller  account  of  the 
eoat  10  different  coaotries  of  the  world,  see  JFiliiams*9 
Mtntral  Kingdom^  ideditioOy  by  James  Millar,  M.  D. 
Edtoborgh,  1810. 

Our  inland  coal-trade,  that  is,  carrying  coals  from 
oTtlM  eoml- Newcastle,  Sunderland,  Blitfa,  and  other  adjacent  places 
^'■de*  ia  the  north  of  England,  as  also  from  the  nrith  of  Edtn- 
burgh  in  Scotland,  and  other  places  adjacent,  to  the 
city  of  London,  and  to  the  port  towns  on  the  coast  all 
the  way,  as  well  on  this  side  of  Newcastle,  north,  as  up 
the  channel  as  high  as  Portsmouth  west,  is  a  prodigious 
article,  and  employs  abundance  of  shipping  and  sea- 
men ;  insomuch  that,  in  a  time  of  urgent  necessity,  the 
ooalery  navigation  alone  has  been  able  to  supply  the  go* 
vemment  with  a  body  of  seamen  for  the  royal  navy, 
able  to  man  a  considerable  fleet  at  a  very  short  warn- 
ing, and  that  without  difficulty,  when  no  other  branch 
of  trade  could  do  the  like.  Likewise  the  Whltehaveii 
coalcries  in  Cumberland,  belonging  to  Lord  Lonsdale, 
fiiniish  several  counties  in  Ireland  with  coals,  and  con* 
staatly  employ  upwards  of  2000  seamen ;  which  also 
is  a  noble  nursery  for  the  navy  of  this  kingdom.  And 
not  only  do  the  pit-coal  sufficiently  supply  all  the  ports, 
but,  by  means  of  those  ports  and  the  navigable  rivers, 
an  the  adjacent  counties  very  far  inland. 

In  short,  coals,  though  not  an  exclusive,  jet  may, 
with  propriety,  be  styled  a  peculiar  blessing  to  Britain, 
from  their  great  plenty,  their  acknowledged  excel- 
lence, and  their  being  found  in  such  places  as  are 
conveniently  situated  for  exportation.  Nor  is  there 
any  danger  of  the  export  trade  being  lessened  even  by 
the  several  duties  that  have  been  laid  upon  them  ;  for 
the  foreign  consnmpt  being  founded  in  necessity  with 
regard  to  manufactures,  and  in  economy  where  they 
are  used  for  convenience  (wood  and  turf  being  dearer 
than  coals  trith  the  duty),  we  need  be  in  no  fear  of 
the  markets  declining.  There  is  as  little  room  to  be 
alarmed  from  an  apprehension  of  their  being  exhausted  ^ 
as  the  present  works  are  capable  of  supplyinsr  us  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  and  there  are  many  other  mines 
ready  to  be  opened  when  these  shall  fail.  Besides, 
there  are  known  to  be  coals  in  many  parts  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  which  hithegrto  they  have  had  no  encourage- 
ment to  woik. 

Besides  the  value  bf  this  commodity  as  a  conveni- 
ency  of  life,  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  as  giving 
rise  to  a  nursery  of  seamen  for  the  increase  of  the 
marine }  other  important  advantages  deserve  to  be  no- 
ticed.   Coals  are  in  many  respects,  and  in  a  very  high 
degree  oseful  to  the  landed  interest  ^  not  only  by  rai- 
ting exceedingly  the  real  value,  and  of  course  tin  pur- 
chase, of  those  lands  in  which  they  are  found,  and  those 
through  which  it  is  necessary  to  pass  *  from  the  works 
*2^"*to  the  places  where  they  are  embarked,  but  from  the 
2^^j,  general  improvements  they  have  occasioned;  so  that 
■Tyfr^^  very  few  counties  are  now  better  cultivated  than  Nor- 
vTirelet  thnmberiaud,  and  the  same  effects  they  have  had  in  a 
**■■  ^  greater  or  less  degree  in  other  places.     Thousands  of 
!^?y**ybborions  people  are  employed  in  and  about  the  mines; 
pcnyis^'^  thousands  ^^^  ^°  conveying  them  to  the  ports,  and 
"  '        on  board  the  ships ;  to  say  nothing  of  those  that  draw 
their  siibststeoce  from  the  carriage  of  them  by  land  to 
supply  fiimilies,  &c»    Tlere  are  also  great  nnmbfrs 


that  live  in  m  superior  station  $  as  stewards,  directors,  Coalery. 
factors,  agents,  book-keepers,  &c.  To  these  we  may  ^  '  ^  ^ 
add  the  extraordinary  encouragement  given  to  inge- 
nious artists  who  have  invented,  and  the  numerous 
workmen  continually  employed  about  those  several 
curious  and  costly  machines  which,  for  a  variety  of 
purposes  in  this  business,  ara  in  continual  use,  and  of 
course  in  continual  wear ;  we  may  join  to  these  the 
multitudes  that  obtain  their  living  from  the  many  ma- 
nufactures in  which  they  are  employed,  and  which 
could  not  be  carried  on  but  by  the  help  and  cheapness 
of  coals.  Lastly,  the  produce  of  coals  exported,  which 
amounts  to  a  very  considerable  sum,  besides  being  pro- 
fitable to  the  owners,  merchants,  and  mariners,  is  so 
much  clear  gain  to  the  nation. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  a  trade  so  beneficial  to 
individuals,  and  to  the  nation  in  general,  and  which 
has  been  gradually  increasing  for  severaf  centuries  past, 
would  have  been  advanced  by  this  time  to  very  great 
perfection,  and  reduced  to  a  regular  system.  But,  in 
one  very  essential  respect,  it  is  found  to  be  quite  other- 
wise. The  art  of  working  coal-mines  in  the  most  pro- 
fitable  manner  is  indeed  highly  improved  ;  but  the  fun« 
damental  of  the  art,  that  of  searching  for  and  disco- 
vering coal  in  any  district  of  country  where  it  has  not 
yet  been  found,  has  never,  that  we  know  of,  been 
treated  in  a  systematic  manner.  The  reader,  therefore, 
will  not  be  displeased  to  find  this  defect  supplied  in  the 
course  of  the  present  article,  together  with  a  detail  of 
all  the  other  operations  in  the  business  of  coaleries,  4 

The   terrestrial    matters   which   compose  the  solid  Sitaauon«r 
parts  of  the  earth  ara  disposed  in  strata,  bieds,  or  layers,  ^^  strata* 
the  under  surface  of  one  bearing  against  or  lying  upon 
the  upper  surface  of  that  below  it,  which  last  bears  or 
lies  on  the  next  below  in  the  same  manner. 

These  strata  consist  of  very  diSerant  kinds  of  mat- 
ter, such  as  free-stooe,  lime- stone,  metal-stone  or  whin- 
stone,  coal,  &c.  as  w3i  be  particularly  specified  In  the 
sequel. 

Some  of  these  strata  are  of  considerable  thickness, 
being  often  found  from  100  to  200  feet  or  upwards, 
nearly  of  the  same  kind  of  matter  from  the  superior 
to  the  inferior  surface;  and  others  are  found  of  the  least 
thickness  imaginable,  one  inch  or  less. 

All  these  strata  are  divided  or  parted  from  each 
other  laterally,  either  by  their  even,  smooth,  polished 
surfaces,  with  very  thin  lamina  of  soft  or  dusty  matter 
betwixt  them,  called  the  partings  which  randen  them 
easy  to  separate  ;  or  else  only  by  the  surfaces  closely 
conjoined  to  each  other,  without  any  visible  matter  in- 
terposed betwixt  them :  yet  the  different  substance  of 
each  stratum  is  not  in  the  least  intermixed,  though 
sometimes  they  adhere  so  strongly  together,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  part  or  disjoin  them  :  in  this  last  case 
they  are  said  to  have  a  bad  parting. 

Besides  this  principal  division  or  parting  laterally, 
there  are,  in  some  strata,  secondary  divisions' or  part- 
ings also  laterally,  separating  or  approaching  towards 
a  separation,  of  the  same  stratum,  into  parts  of  dif- 
ferent thicknesses,  neariy  parallel  to  each  other,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  principal  partings  divide  the  dif- 
hreat  strata  from  each  other:  bnt  these  secondary 
ones  are  not  so  strong  or  visible,  nor  make  so  effectual 
a  parting,  as  the  principal  ones  do>  and  are  only  met 
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CMlerf.   ^]tli  in  soeli  ttratfti  M  are  not  of  mn  uniform  hardness^ 
*  ■'  V  -'  tezturoy  or  colour,  from  the  upper  to  the  under  sur- 
face. 

There  are  other  diTisions  or  partings,  called  backsf 
in  almost  every  stratom,  which  cross  the  former  late- 
ral ones  loogitudinally,  and  cut  the  whole  stratum 
through  its  two  surfaces  into  long  rhomboidal  figures. 
These  again  are  crossed  by  others  called  cutters^  run- 
ning either  in  an  oblique  or  perpendicular  direction 
to  the  last-mentioned  backs,  and  also  cut  the  stratum 
•  through  its  two  surfaces,  fioth  these  backs  and  cut- 
ters generally  extend  from  the  upper  or  superior  stra- 
tum down  through  several  of  the  lower  ones ;  so  that 
these  backs  and  cutters,  together  with  the  lateral 
partings  before  mentioned,  divide  every  stratum  into 
innumerable  cubic,  prismatic,  and  rhomboidal  figures, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  stratum,  and  the  po- 
sition and  number  of  the  backs  and  cutters.  They 
sometimes  have  a  kind  of  thin  partition  of  dusty  or 
soft  matter  in  them,  and  sometimes  none,  like  the  first- 
mentioned  partings}  but  the  softer  kind  of  strata 
generally  have  more  backs  and  cutters  than  the  harder 
kind,  and  they  do  not  extend  or  penetrate  through  the 
others. 
gIjl&.  ,  '^^  explain  this  a  little  farther,  let  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
Hg,  1^ '  F,  G,  (fig.  I.)  represent  the  principal  partings  before 
mentioned,  or  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  any . 
stratum ',  then  o,  &,  c,  (/, «,  ^  will  represent  the  se- 
condary lateral  partings  nearly  parallel  to  the  princi- 
pal ones ;  ^,  A,  f,  k^  /,  m,  the  longitudinal  partings  call- 
ed books  i  «i,  0,  Pf  q^  r,  «,  the  cross  partings  called  cttt* 
terSf  crossing  the  last^mentioned  ones  either  obliquely 
or  perpendicular. 

In  all  places  where  the  strata  lie  regular,  they  are 
divided  and  subdivided  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioned 'f  and  sometimes  in  this  manner  extend  through 
a  pretty  large  district  of  country ;  though  it  is  often 
otherwise  }  for  their  regularity  is  frequently  interrupt- 
ed, and  the  strata  broken  and  disordered,  by  sundry 
chasms,  breaches,  or  fissures,  which  are  differently  de- 
nominated according  to  their  various  dimensions,  and 
the  matters  with  which  they  are  filled,  viz.  dikes, 
bitches,  and  troubles,  which  shall  be  explained  in 
^        order. 

Dikes  are  the  largest  kind  of  fissures.  They  seem 
to  be  nothing  but  a  crack  or  breach  of  the  solid  strata, 
occasioned  by  one  part  of  them  being  broken  away  and 
fallen  from  tne  other.  They  generally  run  in  a  straight 
line  for  a  considerable  length,  and  penetrate  from  the 
surface  to  the  greatest  depth  ever  yet  tried,  in  a  di- 
rection sometimes  perpendicular  to  the  horicon,  and 
sometimes  obliquely.*  The  same  kind  of  strata  are  found 
lying  upon  each  other  in  the  same  order,  but  the  whole 
of  them  greatly  elevated  or  depressed,  on  the  one  side 
of  the  dike  as  on  the  other.  These  fissures  are  some- 
times two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  sometimes  many 
fathoms  If  the  fissure  or  dike  be  of  any  considerable 
width,  it  is  'generally  filled  with  heterogeneous  mat- 
.  ter,  d4Q*erent  from  that  of  the  solid  strata  on  each  si<le 
pX  it.  It  is  sometimes  found  filled  with  clay,  gravel, 
or  sand  \  sometimes  with  a  confused  mass  of  different 
kinds  of  stone  lying  edgeways  \  and  at  other  times 
with  a  solid  body  of  free-stone,  or  even  whin-stone. 
"When  the  fissure  is  of  no  great  width,  as  suppose  two 
or  three  feet  only,  it  is  then  usually  found  fillod  with 
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a  confused  mixture  of  the  diferent  matters  whicli  Coalery. 

compose   the  adjoining  strata,  consolidated  into  oae^      ^    '■ 

mass.     If  the  dike  runs  or  stretches  north  and  sooth, 

and  the  same  kind  of  strata  are  found  on  the  east  side 

of  the  dike,  in  a  situation  with  respect  to  the  horizon 

JO  or  2o  fathoms  lower  than  on  the  other  side,  it  is 

then  said  to  be  a  dtp~dike^  or  downcast-dike  of  xo  or  20 

fathoms  to  the  eastward  \  or  counting  firom  the  east 

side,  it  is  ^ben  said  to  be  a  rtse-dike^  or  upcast  of  so 

many  fathoms  westward.     If  the  strata  on  one  side 

are  not  much  higher  or  lower  with  respect  to  the  bo- 

rizoutal  line,  than  those  on  the  other,  but  only  broken 

off"  and  removed  to  a  certain  distance,  it  is  then  said 

to  be  a  dike  of  so  many  fathoms  thick,  and  from  the 

matter  contained  between  the  two  sides  of  the  fissure 

or  dike,  it  is  denominated  a  clay^tke^  stone^dike^  &c.  s 

A  hitch  is  only  a  dike  or  fissure  of  a  smaller  degree.  Hitches^ 
by  which  the  strata  on  one  side  are  not  elevated  or 
separated  from  those  on  the  other  side  above  one  fa- 
thom. These  bitches  are  denominated  in  the  same 
manner  as  dikes,  according  to  the  number  of  feet  they 
elevate  or  depress  the  strata. 

There  are  dikes  (thovvfb  they  are  not  often  met 
with  in  the  coal-countries)  whose  cavities  ore  filled 
with  sparr,  the  ores  of  iron,  lead,  vitriol,  or  other  me- 
tallic or  mineral  matters  \  and  it  is  pretty  well  known, 
that  all  metallic  veins  are  nothing  else  than  what  in 
the  coal  countries  are  called  dikes* 

The  strata  are  generally  found  Wing  upon  each 
other  in  the  same  order  on  one  side  of  the  dike  an  on 
the  other,  as  mentioned  above,  and  nearly  of  the  same 
thicknesses,  appearing  to  have  been  originally  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  regular  strata,  and  the  dike  only 
a  breach  by  some  later  accident,  perpendicularly  or 
obliquely  down  through  them,  by  which  one  part  is 
removed  to  a  small  distance,  and  depressed  to  a  lower 
situation  than  the  other.  But  this  is  not  the  only  aU 
teration  made  in  the  strata  by  dikes ;  for  generally,  to 
a  considerable  distance  on  each  side  of  the  dike,  all  the 
strata  are  in  a  kind  of  shattered  condition,  very  ten- 
der, easily  pervious  to  water,  and  debased  greatly  in 
their  quality,  and  their  inclination  to  the  liorizon  often 
altered.  . 

l^roubles  may  be  denominated  dikes  of  the  smallest  Troobici. 
degree  ;  for  they  are  not  a  real  breach,  but  only  a  ten- 
dency towards  it,  which  has  not  taken  a  full  effect* 
The  strata  are  generally  altered  by  a  trouble  from 
their  regular  site  to  a  different  position.  When  the 
regular  course  of  the  strata  is  nearly  level,  a  trouble 
will  cause  a  sudden  and  considerable  ascent  or  descent ; 
where  they  have,  in  their  regular  situation,  a  certain 
degree  of  ascent  or  descent,  a  trouble  either  increases 
or  alters  it  to  a  contrary  position :  and  a  trouble  has 
these  effects  upon  the  strata  in  common  with  dikes, 
that  it  greatly  debases  them  from  their  original  qua- 
lity ;  the  partinga  are  separated  *,  the  backs  and  cutters 
disjoined,  and  their  regularity  disordered  ;  the  original 
cubic  and  prismatic  figures,  of  which  the  strata  were 
•composed,  are  broken,  the  dislocation  filled  with  hete- 
rogeneous matter,  and  the  whole  strata  are  reduced  to 
a  softer  and  more  friable  state. 

The  strata  are  seldom  or  never  found  to  lie  in  a 
true  horizontal  situation  \  but  generally  have  an  incli« 
nation  or  descent,  called  the  </«J9,  to  some  particular 
part  of  the  horizon.     If  this  inclination  be  to  the  east- 
ward. 
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war^f  it  ifl  called  an  east  dip^  and  a  west  rise;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  point  of  the  compass  to  which  the  dip 
inclioes,  it  is  denominated,  and  the  ascent  or  rise  is 
to  the  contrary  point.  This  inclination  or  dip  of  the 
strata  is  fonnd  to  hold  everywhere.  In  some  places,  it 
varies  very  little  from  the  level  \  in  others,  very  con- 
siderably ;  and  in  some  so  much,  as  to  he  nearly  in 
a  perpendicular  direction :  bat  whatever  degree  of 
inclination  the  strata  have  to  the  horizon,  if  not  inter- 
ropted  by  dikes,  hitches,  or  troubles,  they  are  always 
found  to  lie  in  the  first  regular  manner  mentioned. 
They  generally  continue  upon  one  nniform  dip  until 
they  are  broken  or  disordered  by  a  dike,  hitch,  or 
troable,  by  ^hicb  the  dip  is  often  altered,  sometimes 
to  a  different  part  of  the  horizon,  and  often  to  an  op- 
posite point  \  so  that  on  one  side  of  a  dike,  hitch,  or 
tronble,  if  the  strata  have  an  east  dip,  on  the  other  side 
they  may  have  an  east  rise,  which  is  a  west  dip  \  and 
in  general,  any  considerable  alteration  in  the  dip  is  ne- 
ver met  with,  bnt  what  is  occasioned  by  the  circum- 
stances last  mentioned. 

To  illnstrate  what  has  been  said,  see  6g.  0.  where 
a,  ^y  c,  d^  &c.  represent  a  course  of  strata  Ijing  upon 
eacli  other,  having  a  certain  inclination  to  the  horizon. 
AB,  is  a  downcast-dike,  which  depresses  the  strata 
obliquely  to  r,  /)  g^  h^  &c.  lying  upon  each  other  in  the 
same  order,  but  altered  in  their  inclination  to  the  ho- 
rizon* CD  represents  a  clay  or  freestone  dike,  where 
tbe  strata  are  neither  elevated  nor  depressed,  but  only 
broken  off  and  removed  to  a  certain  distance.  £F  re- 
presents a  hitch,  which  breaks  off  ami  depresses  the  stra- 
ta only  a  little,  but  alters  their  inclination  to  the  hori- 
zon. GH  represents  a  trouble,  where  the  strata  on 
one  side  are  not  entirely  broken  off  from  those  on  tbe 
Othert  but  only  in  a  crushed  and  irregular  situation. 

As  some  particular  strata  are  found  at  some  times  to 
increase,  and  at  other  times  to  diminish,  in  their  thick- 
nesses, whilst  others  remain  the  same,  consequently 
tbey  cannot  be  all  parallel ;  yet  this  increase  and  dimi- 
HQtion  in  their  thicknesses  come  on  very  gn^dually. 

The  strata  are  not  found  disposed  in  the  earth  ac- 
cording to  their  specific  gravities  \  for  we  often  find 
strata  of  very  dense  matter  near  the  surface,  and  per- 
haps at  50  or  even  lOO  fathoms  beneath,  we  meet 
with  strata  of  not  half  the  specific  gravity  of  the  first. 
A  stratum  of  iron  ore  is  ^vxy  often  found  above  one 
of  coal,  thongh  the  former  has  twice  the  gravity  of 
the  latter;  and,  in  short,  there  is  such  an  absolute  un- 
certainty in  forming  any  judgment  of  tbe  disposition 
of  the  strata  from  their  specific  gravities,  that  it  can- 
not in  the  least  be  relied  upon. 

It  has  been  imagined  by  many,  that  hilts  and  val- 
leys iire  occasioned  by  those  breaches  in  tbe  strata  be- 
fore mentioned  called  dikes;  but  this  is  contradicted 
by  experience.  If  it  was  so,  we  should  meet  with 
dikes  at  the  skirts  of  the  hills,  and  by  the  sides  of  val- 
leys, and  the  sea-shore  \  but  instead  of  that  we  gene>- 
rally  find  the  strata  lying  as  uniformly  regular  un- 
der hills  and  valleys,  and  beneath  the  bottom  of  tbe 
sea  (as  (kr  ^as  baa  been  yet  tried),  as  in  the  most  cham- 
paign copntries.  It  may  happen,  indeed,  that  a  dike 
is  met  with  In  some  of  these  places  \  but  that  being 
only  a  casaal  citcnmstanoe,  can  never  be  admitted  as 
a  general  cause.  Whatever  irregularities  are  occa- 
slMed  in  tbe  solid  strata  by  dikes,  or  other  branches, 
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are  commonly  covered  over  and  evened  by  those  beds  Coalcry. 
of  gravel,  clay,  sand,  or  soil,  which  lie  uppermost,  *■  •  '  " 
and  form  the  outward  surface  of  the  earth.  Where- 
ever  these  softer  matters  have  been  carried  off,  or 
removed  by  accident,  as  on  the  tops  of  hills  and  the 
sides  of  valleys,  there  tbe  solid  strata  are  exposed,  and 
the  dip,  rise,  and  other  circumstances  of  them  may 
be  examined  \  but  no  certain  conclusions  can  be  drawn, 
rtierely  from  tbe  unevenness  and  inequalities  of  the  out- 
ward surface. 

The  preceding  observations,  upon  tbe  general  dispo- 
sition of  the  solid  strata,  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
strata  of  coal  as  to  those  of  stone  or  other  matter.  ^ 

We  shall  next  give  an  account  of  the  several  strata  Detsriptioa 
of  coal,  and  of  stone,  and  other  matters,  which  are  ^  *^*  •^•" 
nsually  connected  with  coal,  and  are  found  to  have  a  ^^  ^^ 
particular  affinity  with  it  \  and,  for  the  sake  of  distinc-^oaL 
tion,  shall  arrange  them  into  six  principal  classes,  which 
will  include  all  the  varieties  of  strata  that  have  beeii 
found  to  occur  in  all  those  districts  of  country,  both  in 
Scotland  and  England,  where  coal  abounds. 

1.  Of  Wfun-stoner^  The  strata  of  what  is  denomi- 
nated whin-stone  are  tlie  hardest  of  all  others ;  the  an- 
gular pieces  of  it  will  cut  glass  \  it  is  of  a  very  coarse  « 
texture,  and  when  broken  across  tbe  grain,  exhibits  the 
appearance  of  large  grains  of  sand  half  vitrified  ;  it 
can  scarcely  be  wrought,  or  broken  in  pieces,  by  com- 
mon tools,  without  the  assistance  of  gunpowder  \  each 
stratum  is  commonly  homogeneous  in  substance  and 
colour,  and  cracked  in  the  rock  to  a  great  depth.  The 
most  common  colours  of  these  strata  are  black  or  dark 
bine,  yet  there  are  others  of  it  ash-coloured  and  light 
brown.  Their  thickness  in  all  the  coal  countries  is 
but  inconsiderable,  from  six  or  five  feet  down  to  a  few 
inches  \  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  places  they  are  met 
with  of  these  thicknesses.  In  the  air  it  decays  a  little, 
leaving  a  broi^n  powder  \  and  in  the  fire  it  cracks,  and 
turns  reddish  brown.  Limestone,  and  what  is  called 
bastard  limestone^  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  met  with 

in  coalenes.  It  is  a  well  known  stone ',  but  from  its 
resemblance  lii  hardness  and  colour  is  often  mistaken 
for  a  kind  of  whin.  Sometimes,  particularly  in  billy 
countries,  the  solid  matter  next  tbe  surface  is  found 
to  be  a  kind  of  soft  or  rotten  whin ; — but  it  may  be 
noted,  that  this  is  only  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  mat« 
ter  disposed  upon  the  regular  strata ;  and  that  beneath 
this,  all  the  strata  are  generally  fonnd  in  as  regular  an 
order  as  where  this  heterogeneous  matter  does  not  oc« 
cur. 

2.  Of  Past'Stone.']  This  is  a  freestone  of  the  hard- 
est kind,  and  next  to  tbe  limestone  with  respect  to 
hardness  and  solidity.  It  is  of  a  very  fine  texture;  and 
when  broken  appears  as  if  composed  of  tbe  finest  sand. 
It  is  commonly  found  in  a  homogeneous  mass,  though 
variegated  in  colour;  and,  from  its  hardness,  is  not 
liable  to  injury  from  being  exposed  to  the  weather. 
Of  this  kind  of  stone  there  are  four  varieties,  which 
may  be  distinguished  by  their  colour^  The  most  com- 
mon is  white  pest,  which  in  appearance  is  like  Port- 
land stone,  but  considerably  harder;  it  is  sometimes 
variegated  with  streaks  dr  spots  of  brown,  red,  or 
black. 

Gray  post  is  also  Verji  common  ;  it  appears  like  a 
mixture  of  fine  black  and  white  sand  :  it  is  often  va- 
riegated with  brown  and  black  streaks  i  tbe  last  men- 
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Cofthry.    tioned  appear  like  small  clouds  composed  of  particles  of 
coal. 

Brown  or  yellow  post  is  often  met  widi  of  differ- 
ent degress  of  colour  \  noost  commonly  of  tbe  colour 
of  light  ochre  or  yellow  sand.  It  is  as  hard  as  the 
rest,  and  sometimes  variegated  with  white  and  black 
streaks. 

Red  post  is  generally  of  a  dull  red  colour  j  this  is 
but  rarely  met  with  j  it  is  often  streaked  with  white 
or  black. 

All  these  lie  in  strata  of  diflferent  thicknesses }  but 
commonly  thicker  than  any  other  strata  whatever :  they 
are  separated  from  each  other,  and  from  other  kinds  of 
strata,  by  partings  of  coal,  sand,  or  soft  matter  of  dif- 
ferent colours  which  are  vexy  distinguishable. 

3.  Of  Sand-Stone.']  This  is  a  freestone  of  a  coarser 
texture  than  post,  and  not  so  hard  ;  is  so  lax  as  to  be 
easily  pervious  to  water ;  when  broken,  is  apparently 
of  a  coarse  sandy  substance ;  is  friable  and  moulders  to 
sand  when  exposed  to  the  wind  and  rain  ;  has  freqaent« 
]y  white  shining  spangles  in  it,  and  pebbles  or  other 
small  stones  inclosed  in  its  mass.  Of  this,  there  are 
two  kinds  commonly  met  with,  distinguished  by  their 
colours,  gray  and  brown,  which  are  of  diflferent  shades, 
lighter  or  darker  in  proportion  to  the  mixture  of 
white  iBi  them*  It  is  most  generally  found  in  strata  of 
considerable  thickness,  without  many  secondary  part- 
ings )  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  it  is  subdivided  into 
lajers  as  thin  as  the  common  gray  slate.  It  has  gene- 
rally sandy  or  soft  partings. 

4.  Of  Metalstone,']  This  is  a  tolerably  bard  stratum, 
being  in  point  of  hardness  next  to  sand-stone  j  gene- 
rally solid,  V compact,  of  considerable  weight  and  of 
an  argillaceous  substance,  containing  many  nodules  or 
balls  of  iron  ore,  and  yellow  or  white  pyrites  ;  its  part- 
ings, or  the  surfaces  of  its  strata,  are  bard,  polished, 
and  smooth  as  glass.  When  broken,  it  has  a  dull 
dusky  appearance  (though  of  a  fine  texture),  like  hard 
driea  clay  mixed  with  particles  of  coal.  Though  hard 
in  the  mine  or  quarry,  when  exposed  to  the  fresh  air  it 
falls  inta  very  small  pieces.  The  most  usual  colour  of 
this  stone  is  black  \  but  there  are  several  other  lighter 
•oloors,  down  to  a  light  brown  or  gray*  It  is  easily 
distinguished  from  freestone  by  its  texture  and  colour, 
as  well  as  by  its  other  characteristics.  It  lies  in  strata 
of  various  thicknesses,  though  seldom  so  thick  as  the 
two  last-mentioned  kinds  of  stone. 

5.  Of  Shiver,']  This  stratum  is  more  frequently  met 
with  in  coaleries  than  any  other.  There  are  many  va- 
rieties of  it,  both  in  hardness  and  colour ;  but  they  all 
agree  in  one  general  characteristic.  Tbe  black  colour 
is  most  common  pt  is  called  by  the  miners  biack  shiver^ 
black  metal^  or  bUas,  It  is  softer  than  metal-stone, 
and  in  the  mine  is  rather  a  tough  than  a  hard  sub- 
stance, is  not  of  a  solid  or  compact  matter,  being  ea- 
sily separable  by  the  multitude  of  its  partings,  &c. 
into  very  small  parts,  and  readily  absorbing  water* 
Tbe  substance  of  this  stratum  is  an  indurated  bole, 
commonly  divided  into  thin  laminSB  of  unequal  thick- 
nesses, which  break  into  long  small  pieces  when  struck 
with  force ;  and,  on  examination,  they  appear  to  be 
small  irregular  rhomboids :  each  of  these  small  pieces 
has  a  polished  glassy  surface^ ;  and,  when  broken  cross 
tbe  grain,  appears  of  a  dry*  leafy,  or  laminated  tez* 


ture,  like  exceeding  fine  clay  :  it  is  very  friable  %  (eels    Coalery. 
to  the  touch  like  an  unctuous  substance  ^  and  dissolves 
in  air  or  water  to  a  fine  pinguid  black  clay.     There  are 
almost  constantly  found  inclosed  in  its  strata  lumps  or 
nodules  of  iron  ore,  often  real  beds  of  the  same. 

There  are  other  colours  of  this  stratum  besides  black. 
Tbe  brown  or  don  shiver  is  very  frequently  met  with  \ 
it  agrees  with  the  above  description  in  every  thing  but 
colour,  d-ay  shiver  is  also  very  common  :  it  seems  to 
be  only  a  mixture  of  the  black  and  dun  \  and  by  the 
different  degrees  of  mtxtnre  of  these  colours  others  are 
produced.  It  lies  in  strata  sometimes  of  considerabla 
thickness,  at  other  times  not  exceeding  a  few  feet: 
they  are  commonly  parted  from  each  other  by  laminae 
of  spar,  coal,  or  soft  matter. 

6.  Of  Coal.]  Referring  the  reader,  for  the  scientific 
division  of  coaU,  to  MiNC&ALOGT,  and  the  preceding 
articles,  we  shall  here  consider  them  as  distinguishable 
into  three  kinds,  according  to  their  degrees  of  inflam- 
mability. For  a  full  view  of  the  natural  history  of 
coal,   see  WiUiams^s  Mineral  Kingdom  by  Dr  Millar* 

I.  The  least  inflammable  kinds  are  those  known  by 
the  name  of  Welsh  coal^  which  is  found  in  Wales  }  Kil- 
kenny coal,  which  is  found  near  Kilkenny  in  Ireland  ^ 
and  olind  or  deafcoal^  which  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland  and  England.     This  coal  takes  a  considerable 
degree  of  heat  to  kindle  it,  but  when  once  thoroughly 
ignited  will  bum  a  long  time  j  it  remains  in  tbe  fire 
in  separate  pieces  without  sticking  together  or  caking  j 
it  produces  neither  flame,  nor  smoke,  and  makes  no 
cinders,  but  bums  to  a  white  stony  slag :  it  makes  a 
hot  glowing  fire  like  charcoal  or  cinders,  and  emits 
effluvia  of  a  suffocating  nature,  which  renders  it  nnfit 
for  burning  in  dwelling-houses,   its  chief  use  being 
among  maltsters,  dyers,  &c.  for  drying  their  commo- 
dities.    2*   Open  burning  coal^  soon  kindles,  making  a 
hot  pleasant  fire,  but  is  soon  consumed  \  it  prodncea 
both  smoke  and  flame  in  abundance ;  but  lies  open  in 
the  fire,  and  does  not  cake  together  so  as  to  form  cin* 
ders,  its  surface  being  burnt  to  ashes  befi^re  it  is  tho- 
roughly calcined  in  the  midst}  from  this  it  has  its 
name  of  an  open  burning  coal;  it  burns  to  white  or 
brown  ashes  veiy  light*     Of  this  kind  are  caonel-coal, 
jett,  parrot,  splint,  and  most  of  tbe  coals  in  Scotland. 
3.  Close  burning  coal}  kindles  very  quickly,  makea  a 
very  hot  fire,  melts  and  runs  together  like  bitumen^ 
the  very  smallest  culm  making  tbe  finest  cinders,  which 
being  thoroughly  burnt,  are  poroui  and  light  as  a  pUi* 
mice  stone,  and  when  broken  are  of  a  shining  lead  co- 
lour }  it  makes  a  more  durable  fire  than  any  other 
coal,  and  finally  bums  to  brown  or  reddish  coloured 
heavy  ashes.     Of  this  kind  are  the  Newcastle  and  se- 
veral other  qf  the  English  coals,  and  tbe  smithy  coals 
of  Scotland.    The  open  and  the  close  burning  coal 
mixed  together,  make  a  more  profitable  fire  for  domtt* 
tic  uses  than  either  of  them  separate. 

In  all  those  districts  of  ooontry  where  coal  is  found, 
there  are  generally  several  strata  of  it ;  perhaps  all  the 
different  kinds  above  mentioned  will  he  feund  in  some, 
and  only  one  of  tbe  kinds  in  others  y  yet  this  one  kind 
may  be  divided  into  many  diflOereat  seams  or  strata, 
by  beds  of  shiver  or  other  kinds  of  matter  interposing^ 
so  as  to  give  it  tbe  af^aranoe  of  so  many  separate 
strata. 
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AH  theM  strata  above  deBcrtbed,  with  tlieir  several 
'▼afieCieSi  io  not  lie  or  bear  upon  each  other  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  described,  nor  in  any  certain 
or  invariable  order.  Though  there  be  found  the  same 
kinds  of  strata  in  one  coalery  or  district  as  in  another, 
yet  they  may  be  of  very  different  thicknesses.  In 
some  places  there  are  most  of  the  hard  kinds,  in  others 
most  of  the  softer  ^  and  in  any  one  district  it  rarely 
happens  that  all  the  various  kinds  are  found  :  for  some 
kinds,  perhaps,  occur  only  once  or  twice,  whilst  others 
occur  lo  or  20  times  before  we  reach  the  principal 
stratum  of  eoal. 

In  order  to  explain  this,  suppose  the  strata  in  the 
pit  at  A  (fig.  3.)  lie  in  the  order  a,  bj  c,  (/,  &c.  they 
may  be  so  much  altered  in  their  thicknesses,  by  rea- 
son of  some  of  them  increasing  and  others  diminish- 
ing, at  the  distance  of  B,  that  they  may  be  found  there 
of  very  different  thicknesses  ;  or  if  they  ahe  examined 
in  a  pit  at  D,  by  reason  of  its  lower  situation,  and  the 
strata  there  not  being  a  continuation  of  those  in  the 
utiier  places,  they  may  be  very  different  both  in  their 
order  and  thicknesses,  and  yet  of  the  same  kinds. 

Though  they  be  thus  found  very  different  in  one 
coalery  or  district  from  what  they  are  foond  to  be  in 
another,  with  respect  to  their  thicknesses,  and  the  or- 
der in  which  they  lie  upon  each  other,  yet  we  never 
meet  with  a  stratum  of  any  kind  of  matter  but  what 
belongs  to  some  of  those  above  described. 

To  illustrate  how  the  varions  strata  lie  in  some 
places,  and  how  often  the  same  stratum  may  occur  be- 
twixt the  surface  and  the  coal,  we  shall  give  the  fol- 
lowing example.  The  numbers  in  the  left-hand  co- 
lumn refer  to  the  classes  of  strata  before  described,  to 
wbieh  each  belongs.  The  second  column  contains  the 
names  of  the  strata  ^  and  the  four  numeral  columns,  to 
the  right  hand,  express  the  thickness  of  each  stratum, 
in  fathoms,  yards,  feet,  and  inches. 
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In  this  instance  the  species  of  sand-stone  only  occurs  Coalery. 
twice,  post  five  times,  whilst  the  shiver  occurs  no  less  '-  v  " 
than  nine  times. 

To  apply  the  foregoing  observations  to  practice. 

Suppose  it  was  required  to  examine  whether  there 
was  coal  in  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  to,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of,  other  coaleries. 
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No 

Soil  and  gravel               -              -              0 

td. 

Fi.fln!^| 

I 

1 

Q 

Clay  mixed  with  loote  itoaet 

1 

I 

0 

0 

3 

Coarse  browa  »aDd-4tone,  with  loft  part- 

ings         

3 

0 

a 

6 

White  pott,  with  ihivery  paKlngt 

I 

I 

0 

S 

Black  Oliver  or  bieai,  with  iron-»tooe  b«Us 

3 

0 

a 

0 

Coane  tplinty  coal         »         •         . 

0 

0 

3 

6 

Soft  f|iay  ihiver        .... 

9 

I 

0 

7 

Brown  and  gray  post,  streaked  with  black 

I 

0 

2 

• 

0 

Black  shiver,  wiih  bedi  and  balls  of  iron- 

fltooa            .... 

0 

z 

a 

6 

Qray  aed  black  niet«l  stone 

0 

t 

I 

9 

While  and  brown  po^t 

1 

I 

b 

0 

Black  and  gray  shiver,  streaked  with  white 

0 

I 

0 

6 

Sof^  gray  sand-itooe,  with  shivery  parting* 

0 

X 

1 

0 

Tcllow  and  white  post,  with  sandy  partin:^^ 

1 

0 

2 

0 

J     s 

Black  and  dan  ihiver,  with  iroa.*tene  ba  lis    0 

I 

% 

6 

White  pott  streaked  with  blaci,  and  black 

partings        .....           i 

0 

0 

6 

Gray  shiver,  with  iron.tione  balls 

0 

X 

0 

9 

Brown  and  black  oietal-stone 

I 

1 

a 

6 

Hmrd  slaty  black  shiver 

I 

t 

0 

0 

Coaly  hard  and  fine  tplaat 

0 

0 

3 

6 

Soa  black  shiver       •       .        •        • 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1  ?i 

Coal,  fine  and  clear        ... 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Kard  black  ihiver         ... 

• 

0 

0 

I 

0 

Total  rathoiBtlli^  J 

0 

0 

0 

ft  w  ^  -  ~       -       -  JJ 

n  the  first  place,  it  is  proper  to  be  infonned,  at  Methods  of 
some  of  the  adjacent  coaleries,  of  the  number  and  kinds  searching 
of  strata,  the  order  in  which  they  lie  upon  each  other  j  ^^  ^^'' 
to  what  point  of  the  horizon,  and  in  what  quantity, 
they  dip  J  if  any  dikes,  hitches,  or  troubles,  and  the 
course  they  stretch.     Having  learnt  these  circumstan- Role  1st. 
ces,  search  in   the   ground  under  examination  where 
the  strata  are  exposed  to  view,  and  compare  these  with 
the  other.     If  they  be  of  the  same  kinds,  and  nearly 
correspond  in  order  and  thickness,  and  be  lying  in  a 
regular  manner,  and  agree  by  computation  with  the 
dip  and  rise,  it  may  safely  be  concluded  the  coal  is 
there ;  and  the  depth  of  it  may  be  judged  from  the 
depth  of  the  coal  in  the  other  coalery,  below  any  par- 
ticular stratum  which  is  visible  in  this. 

If  the  solid  strata  are  not  exposed  to  view,  neither  Role  ad. 
in  the  hills  nor  valleys  of  the  ground  under  examina- 
tion, then  search  in  the  adjoining  grounds,  and  if  the 
same  kind  of  strata  are  found  there  as  in  the  adjacent 
coalery,  and  there  is  reason,  from  the. dip  and  other 
circumstances,  to  believe  that  they  stretched  through  - 
the  ground  to  be  examined  j  it  may  then  be  concluded 
the  coal  is  there,  as  well  as  these  other  strata. 

Suppose  a  coalery  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill  at  A,  fig. 
3.  and  you  would  search  for  a  coal  at  B,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hill,  but  in  a  much  lower  situation  \  by  ob- 
serving the  several  strata  lying  above  the  eoal  at  A,  and 
the  point  to  which  they  dip,  which  is  directly  towards 
B  (if  clear  of  dikes),  you  may  expect  to  find  the  same 
kind  of  strata  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  but  mnch 
lower  down.  Accordingly,  if  some  of  the  strata  are 
visible  in  the  face  of  the  precipice  C,  thcT  may  be 
compared  with  some  of  those  in  the  pit  at  A*  Or,  if 
they  are  not  to  be  seen  there,  by  searching  in  the  op- 
posite hill,  •they  may  perhaps  be  discovered  at  the  place 
F }  where,  if  they  be  found  in  tlie  manner  before  men- 
tioned, and  there  be  reason  to  believe  they  extend  re- 
gularly from  the  first  place  to  this,  it  is  more  than  pro* 
bable  the  coal,  as  well  as  these  strata,  will  be  fonnd  in 
the  intermediate  ground. 

If  the  ground  to  be  examined  lie  more  to  the  rise  of  Rale  3d. 
the  coal,  as  at  £,  which  being  supposed  to  be  on  a 
flat,  perhaps  the  solid  strata  there  may  be  wholly  co- 
vered by  the  gravel,  clay,  &c.  of  the  outward  sinrfaoe 
lying  upon  them.  In  this  case,  by  measuring  the  ho- 
rizontal distance  and  the  descent  of  ground  from  A 
to  £,  and  compoting  the  quantity  of  ascent  or  rise  of 
the  coal  in  that  distance;  by  comparing  these  toge> 
tber,  it  may  be  judged  at  what  depth  the  coal  will  be 
found  there,  allowing  that  it  lie  regular.  Thus,  sup- 
pose the  eoal  at  A  80  yards  deep,  the  disbinee  from  A 
to  £  500  yards,  and  that  the  eoal  rises  one  yard  in  10 
of  horizontal  distance : 

Then,  from  the  depth  of  the  pit  80 

Deduct  the  descent  of  ground  from  A 
to  £,  soppof  e        •         •         •         24 

Ffa  ~      Thia 
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CoAlery.        This  remainder  would  be  the  depth,  if 
^■1    i       f  the  coal  was  level     -----      j6 

But  as  the  coal  rises  i  in  lo  yards,  then 
deduct  what  it  rises  in  500  yards, 
which  is---..^--      50 

And  the  remainder  is  the  depth  of  that 

coal  at  £.------*-      6  yards. 

Rale  4t]|,  Or  suppose  that  the  place  at  B  is  500  yards  the 
contrary  way,  or  to  the  full  dip  of  the  coal  at  A  ;  if  a 
Tiew  of  the  solid  strata  cannot  be  obtained,  then  by 
proceeding  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  the  depth 
of  the  coal  at  that  place  may  be  computed.     Thus, 

To  the  depth  of  the  coal  at  the  pit  A       80 
Add  the  descent  or  inclination  of  the 
coal  in  500  ^ard^,  which,  as  before, ' 

18----- 50 

This  sum  would  be  (he  depth,  if  the 
ground  was  level     -     -     -     -      -      130 

But  as  the  ground  descends  towards  B, 
deduct  the  ^antity  of  that,  which 
suppose     -      ----.--80 

Remains  the  depth  of  the  coal  at  B     -    50  yards. 

If  the  place  to  be  examined  be  neither  to  the  full 
dip  nor  full  rise,  but  in  some  proportion  towards  ei- 
ther, the  same  method  may  be  pursued,  computing  how 
much  the  coal  rises  or  dips  in  a  certain  distance  in  that 
direction. 

If  there  is  known  to  be  a  dike  in  the  workings  of 
tlie  pit  at  A,  which  elevates  or  depresses  the  strata  to- 
wards the  place  under  examination,  then  the  quantity 
of  the  elevation  or  depression  must  be  accordingly  ad- 
ded to  or  deducted  from  the  ^computed  depth  of  the 
coal  at  that  plauce.  Suppose  there  is  an  upcast  dike 
of  10  fathoms  or  20  yards  towards  B,  then  deduct  20 
from  50,  the  depth  before  computed,  there  will  re* 
main  jo  yards  or  1 5  fathoms  for  tlie  depth  of  the  coal 
at  B. 

But  it  often  happens  that  coal  is  lo  be  searched  for 
in  a  part  of  the  country,  ut  such  a  considerable  distance 
from  all  other  coaleries,  that  by  reason  of  the  interven- 
tion of  hills,  valleys,  unknown  dikes,  &c.  the  con- 
nexion or  relation  of  tlie  strata  with  those  of  any  other 
Cpalery  cannot  be  traced  by  the  methods  last  mention- 
ed 'y  in  which  case  a  more  extensive  view  must  be  tak« 
en  of  all  eircumstances  than  was  necessary  in  the  for- 
mer ;  and  a  few  general  rules  founded  on  the  foregoing 
observations,  and  on  cunclusions  drawn  from  them, 
will  greatly  assist  in  determining,  sometimes  with  a 
great  degree  of  probability,  and  sometimes  with  abso- 
lute certainty,  whether  coal  be  in  any  particular  di- 
strict of  country  or  not. 
4ale  stk  '^^^  ^^^  F^P^i'  step  to  be  taken  in  such  a  case,  is 
to  take  a  general  view  of  that  district  of  country  in- 
tended to  be.  searched,  ip  order  to  judge,  from  the  out- 
ward appearance  or  face  of  the  country,  which  parti- 
cular part  out  of  the  whole  is  the  most  likely  to  con- 
tain those  kind  of  strata  favourable  to  the  production 
of  coal  i  and  consequently  such  particular  part  hieing 
found,  is  the  most  adviseable.  to  be  be^un  with,  in  the 
^aminatiflu*. 


»4 
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Though   the  appearance   of    the  outward   surface    Coi»l«ni;. 
gives  no  certain  or  infallible  rule  to  judge  of  the  kinds  '—~^-"— ' 
of  strata  lying  beneath,  yet  it  gives  a  probable  one  ;  n^  ^^  . 
for  it  is  generally  found,  that  a  chain  of  mountains  or  out  utva-" 
hills  rising  to  a  great  height,  and  very  steepen  thetiont. 
sides,  are  commonly  composed  of  strata  much  harder 
and   of  different   kinds   from   those  before   described 
wherein  coal  is  found  to  lie,   and  therefore  unfavour- 
able to  the  production  of  coal ;  and  these  mouutainouf 
situations  are  also  more  subject  to  dikes  and  troubiea 
than  the  lower  grounds  j  so  that  if  the  solid  strata  com* 
posing  them  gave  even  favourable  symptoms  of  coal, 
yet  the  last  circumstance  would  render  the  quality 
bad,  and  the  quantity  precari<ius.     And,  on  the  whoks 
it  may  be  observed,  that   mountainous  situations  are 
found    more  favourable  to  the   production   of  metals        tj 
than  of  coal.     It  is  likewise  generally  found  tliat  those  Hills  aad 
districts  abounding  with  valleys,  moderately  rising  hills,  ^^'^J*- 
and  interspersed  with  plnins,  sometimes  of  consider- 
able  extent,   do  more   commonly   contain  coal,    and 
those  kinds  of  strata  favourable  to  its  production,  than 
either  the  mountainous  or  champaigji  countries ;  and 
a  country  so  situated  as  this  last  described,  especially 
if  at  some  considerable  di^itance  from  the  mountains, 
ought  to  be  the  first  part  appointed  for  particular  ex- 
amination.    Plains,  or  level  grounds  of  great  extent, 
generally  situated  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  or  betwixt 
such  moderate  rising  grounds  as  last  described,  are 
also  very  favourable  to  the  production  of  coal,  if  th« 
solid   strata,   and  otlier  circumstances  in  the  higher 
grounds  adjoining,  be  conformable  ;  for  it  will  scaroe* 
ly  be  found,  in  such  a  situation,  that  the  strata  are  fa- 
vourable in  the  rising  grounds,  00  both  sides  of  ibm 
plain,  and  not  so  in  the  space  betwixt  them.     Tboagh 
plains  be  so  favourable,  in  such  circumstances,  to  the 
production  of  coal,  yet  it  is  often  more  diffieult  to  b« 
discovered  in  such  a  situation,  than  in  that  before  de* 
scribed  ;  because  the  clay,  soil,  and  other  lax  matter, 
brought   oft'  the   higher  grounds   by  rains  and  other 
accidents,  have  generally  covered  the  surfaces  of  sock 
plains  to  a  considerable  depth,  which  prevents  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  solid  strata  there,  unless  they  be  ex<^ 
posed  to  view  by  digging,  quarrying,  or  some  each 
operation. 

That  part  of  the  district  being  fixed  upon  wbicb 
abounds  with  moderate  hills  and  valleys  as  properest 
to  begin  the  examination  at,  the  first  step  to  be  taken 
is  to  examine  all  places  where  the  solid  strata  are  ex* 
posed  to  view  (which  are  called  the  crops  of  the  stra* 
ta),  as  in  precipices,  hollows,  &c.  tracing  them  as  ac- 
curately and  gradually  as  the  circumstances  will  allow, 
from  the  uppermost  stratum  or  highest  part  of  the 
ground  to  the  very  undermost :  and  if  they  appear  to 
be  of  the  kinds  before  described,  it  will  be  proper  to 
note  in  a  memorandum  book  their  diffeient  thicknesses ; 
the  order  in  which  they  lie  upon  each  other  ^  the  point 
of  the  horizon  to  which  they  dip  or  incline,  the  quan- 
tity of  that  inclination,  and  whether  they  lie  in  a  re* 
gulac  state.  This  should  be  done  in  every  part  of  the 
ground  where  they  can  be  seen,  observing  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  a  stratum  can  be  found  in-  one  place, 
which  has  a  connexion  with  some  other  in  a  second 
place,  and  if  this  other  has  a  connexioji  with  another 
in  a  third  place,  &c. ;  then,  from  these  separate  con- 
n^sioQS,  the  jjoint  correspondence  of  the  whole  may 

be. 
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C9%\mf^  ^  tni^clt  and  the  strata^  ffhicii  in  some  places  are  co- 
<*  y     ■'  veret^    may  be  known  by  their  correspondence  ivith 
those  which  are  exposed  to  view. 

If  by  this  means  the  crops  oF  all  the  -strata  cannot 
be  seen  (which  is  often  the  case),  and  if  no  coal  be 
discovered  by  its  crop  appearing  at  the  surface :  yet 
if  the  strata  that  have  been  viewed  consist  of  those 
kinds  befoi'e  described,  and  Are  found  lying  in  a  regu- 
lar order,  it  is  sufficiently  probable  that  coal  may  be 
in  that  part  uf  the  district,  although  it  be  concealed 
from  sight  by  ihe  surface  of  the  earth  or  other  matter. 
Hile^tk.  Therefore,  at  the  same  time  that  the  crops  of  the  strata 
are  under  examination,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  notice 
of  all  such  springs  of  water  as  seem  to  be  of  a  nHneral 
aatare,  particularly  those  known  by  the  name  of  iron 
water,  which  bear  a  mud  or  sediment  of  the  colour  of 
rost  or  iron,  having  a  strong  astringent  taste.  Springs 
of  thia  kind  proceed  originally  from  those  strata  which 
rootais  beds  or  balls  of  iron-ore  }  but  by  reason  of 
the  tenacity  of  the  matter  of  those  strata,  the  water 
•nly  disengages  itself  slowly  from  them,  descending 
into  some  more  porous  or  open  stratum  below,  where, 
gathering  in  a  bodv«  it  runs  out  to  the  surface  in  small 
streams  or  rills.  The  stratum  of  coal  is  the  most  ge- 
neral reservoir  of  this  water ;  for  the  iron-stone  being 
lodged  in  diflferent  kinds  of  shiver,  and  the  coal  com- 
monly connected  with  some  of  them,  it  therefore  de- 
scends into  the  coal,  where  it  finds  a  ready  passage 
through  the  open  backs  and  cotters.  Souietimes,  in- 
deed, it  finds  some  other  stratum  than  coal  to  collect 
mnd  transmit  it  to  the  surface  ^  but  tlie  diffprence  is 
•asily  distinguishable;  for  the  echrey  matter  in  the 
water,  when  it  comes  from  a  stratum  of  coal,  is  of  a 
darker  rusty  colour  than  when  it  proceeds  from  any 
other,  and  often  brings  with  it  particles  and  small 
pieces  of  coal ;  therefore,  wherever  these  two  circum- 
stances concur  in  a  number  of  these  kind  of  springs, 
situated  in  a  direction  from  each  other  answerable  to 
the  stretch  or  to  the  inclination  of  the  strata,  it  may 
be  certain  the  water  comes  off  coal,  and  that  the  coal 
lies  in  a  somewhat  higher  situation  than  the  apertures 
of  the  springs. 

There  are  other  springs  also  whiob  come  off  coal, 
and  are  not  distinguishable  from  oomroon  water,  other- 
wise than  by  their  astringency,  and  their  having  a  bine 
scans  of  an  oily  or  glotinons  nature  swimming  upon 
tba  sorface  of  the  water.  These,  in  common  with  the 
others,  bring  oat  particles  of  coal,  more  especially  in 
rainy  seasons  when  the  springs  flow  with  rapidity. 
When  a  number  of  these  kinds  are  situated  from  each 
other  in  the  direction  of  the  strata,  as  above  descri- 
bed ;  or  if  the  water  does  not  run  forth  as  in  springs, 
but  only  forms  a  swamp,  or  an  extension  of  stagnant 
water  beneath  the  turf;  in  either  casp,  it  may  be  de- 
pended npon  that  this  water  proceeds  from  a  stratum 
of  coal. 
Iij(.|l^  If  the  stratum  of  coal  is  not  exposed  to  view,  or 
cannot  be  discovered  by  the  first  method  of  searching 
for  the  crop,  although  the  appearance  of  the  other 
strata  be  veiiy  favourable,  and  afford  a  strong  proba- 
bility of  coal  being  there  ;  and  if  the  last-mentioned 
method  of  judging  of  the  particular  place  where  the 
crop  of  the  ^-oal  may  Ue»  by  the  springs  of  water  isso- 
iog  from  it,  should,  from  the  deficiency  of  those  springs 
or  other  circorostances,    be   thought  equivocal,  and 
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not  give  a  satisfactory  indication  of  the  coal ;  then  a  Coslery. 
further  search  may  be  made  in  all  places  where  the 
outward  surface,  or  the  stratum  of  clay  or  earth,  is 
tnmed  up  by  ploughing,  ditching,  or  digging,  parti- 
cularly in  the  lower  gmundn,  in  hollows,  and  by  the 
sides  of  streams.  T!:ese  places  should  be  strictly  exa- 
mined, to  see  if  any  pieces  of  coal  be  intermixed  with 
the  substance  of  the  superior  last  strata  ;  if  any  such  be 
found,  and  if  they  be  pretty  numerous  and  in  detached 
pieces,  of  a  firm  snbstance,  the  angles  perfect  or  not 
much  worn,  and  the  texture  of  the  coal  distinguish- 
able, it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  stratum  of  coal  to 
which  they  originally  did  belong,  is  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, but  in  a  situation  higher  with  respect  to  the 
horizon ;  and  if  there  be  also  found  along  with  the 
pieces  of  coal  other  mineral  matter,  .such  as  pieces  of 
shiver  or  freestone,  this  is  a  concurrent  proof  that  it 
has  come  only  from  p  small  distance.  Though  the  two 
fore-mentioned  methods  should  only  have  produced  a 
strong  probability,  yet  if  this  last- mentioned  place, 
where  the  pieces  of  coal,  &c.  are  found  in  the  clay, 
be  in  a  situation  lower  than  the  springs ;  when  this 
circnnistance  is  joined  to  the  other  two,  it  amounts  to 
little  less  than  a  moral  certainty  of  the  stratum  of  coal 
being  a  very  little  above  the  level  of  the  springs.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  these  pieces  of. coal  are  found  more 
sparingly  interspersed  in  the  superior  stratum,  and  if 
the  angles  are  much  fretted  or  worn  off,  and  very  lit- 
tle of  other  kinds  of  mineral  matter  connected  with 
them  y  it  may  then  be  concluded,  that  they  have  come 
from  a  stratum  of  coal  situated  at  a  greater  distance 
than  in  the  former  case ;  and  by  a  strict  search  and  an 
accurate  comparison  of  other  circumstances,  that  parti- 
cnlar  place  may  be  discovered  with  as  much  certainty 
as  the  other. 

A&er  the  place  is  thus  discovered  where  the  stra- 
tum of  coal  is  expected  to  lie  concealed,  the  next  pro-^ 
per  step  to  be  taken,  is  to  begin  digging  a  pit  or  hole 
there  perpendicularly  down  to  find  the  coal.  If  the 
coal  has  no  solid  strata  above  and  beneath  it,  but  be 
found  only  embodied  in  the  clay  or  other  hix  matter,  . 
it  will  not  be  there  of  Its  full  thickness,  nor  so  hard 
and  pure  as  in  its  perfect  state  when  enclosed  betwixt 
two  solid  strata,  the  uppermost  called  the  fnofl  and 
the  undermost  called  the  pavenutnt  of  the  coal :  in 
sach  situation  therefore  it  becomes  necessary,  either 
to  dig  a  new  pit,  or  to  work  a  mine  forward  until  the 
stratum  of  coal  be  found  included  betwixt  a  solid  roof 
and  pavement,  after  which  it  need  not  be  expected  to 
increase  much  in  its  thickness :  yet  as  it  goes  deeper 
or  farther  to  the  dip,  it  most  likely  will  improve  in  its 
quality  \  for  that  part  of  the  stratum  of  coal  which  lies 
near  tlie  surface,  or  only  at  a  small  depth,  is  often  de* 
based  by  a  mixture  of  earth  and  sundry  other  impuri- 
ties washed  down  fiom  the  surface,  through  the  backs 
and  cutters,  by  the  rains ;  whilst  the  other  part  of  the 
stratum  whioh  lies  at  a  greater  depth  is  preserved  pure^ 
by  the  other  solid  strata  above  it  intercepting  all  the 
mud  washed  from  the  surface. 

The  above  methodb  of  investigation  admit  of  many 
different  cases,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  number 
of  favourable  circumstances  attending  each  of  the  niode» 
of  inquiry  ;  and  the  result  accordingly  admits  every^ 
degree  of  probability,  from  the  most  distant,  even  u|r 
to  abbolute  certainty.      In  some  situations,  the  coai 

will 
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Oo«lcrT.  Will  be  discovered  by  one  method  alooe,  in  others^  by 
a  comparison  of  certain  circumstances  attending  each 
method  \  whilst  in  some  others,  all  the  circumstances 
that  can  be  collected  only  lead  to  a  certain  degree  of 
probability. 

In  the  last  case,  where  the  evidence  is  only*  proba- 
ble, it  will  be  more  adviseable  to  proceed  in  the  search 
by  boring  a  hole  throogh  the  solid  strata  (in  the  man- 
ner hereafter  described),  than  by  digging  or  sinking  a 
pit,  it  being  both  cheaper  and  more  expeditious  ;  and 
in  every  case,  which  does  not  amount  to  an  absolute 
certainty,  this  operation  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
real  existence  of  the  coal  in  that  place. 

We  shall  now  suppose  that,  having  examined  a  cer« 
tain  district,  situated  within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea  or 
tome  navigable  river,  that  all  the  circumstances  which 
offer  only  amount  to  a  probability  of  the  coal  being 
there,  and  that  boring  is  necessary  to  ascertain  it.  We 
shall  therefore  describe  the  operation  of  boring  to  the 
<;oal ;  then  the  method  of  clearing  it  from  water,  com- 
monly called  winning  it ;  and  all  the  subsequent  ope- 
rations of  working  the  coal  and  raising  it  to  the  surface, 
leading  it  to  the  river  or  harbour,  and  finally  pnttiug 
it  on  board  the  ships. 

Suppose  that  the  ground,  A,  B,  C,  D;  fig.  4*  has 
been  examined,'  and  from  the  appearance  of  tne  strata 
where  they  are  visible  (as  at  the  precipice  D,  and  se- 
veral others  places),  they  are  found  to  be  of  those  kinds 
usually  connected  with  coal,  and  that  the  point  to 
"which  they  rise  is  directly  west  towards  A,  but  the 
ground  being  flat  and  covered  to  a  considerable  depth 
%vith  earth,  &c.  the  strata  cannot  be  viewed  in  the  low 
grounds ;  therefore,  in  this  and  all  similar  situations, 
the  first  hole  that  is  bored  for  a  trial  for  coal  should  be 
on  the  west  side  of  the  ground,  or  to  the  full  rise  of 
the  'Strata  as  at  A,  where  boring  down  through  the 
strata  i ,  2,  3,  suppose  xo  fathoms,  and  not  finding 
coal,  it  will  be  better  to  bore  a  new  hole  than  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  great  depth  in  that  \  thei*efore,  proceeding  so 
far  to  the  eastward  as  B,  where  the  stratum  i,  of  the 
first  hole  is  computed  to  be  10  or  1 2  fathoms  deep,  a 
second  hole  may  be  bored,  where  boring  down  through 
the  strata  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  the  stratum  i  is  met  with,  but 
no  coal ;  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  bore  farther  in  this 
hole,  as  the  same  strata  would  be  found  which  were 
in  the  hole  A :  therefore,  proceeding  again  so  far  to 
the  eastward,  as  it  may  be  computed  the  stratum  4  of 
the  second  hole  will  be  met  with  at  the  depth  of  xo  or 
12  fathoms,  a  new  hole  may  bo  bored  C,  where, 
boring  through  the  strata  9,  10,  11,  12,  the  coal  is 
met  with  at  13,  before  the  hole  proceed  so  deep  as 
the  stratum  4  of  the  formers  It  is  evident,  that,  by 
this  method  of  procedure,  neither  the  coal  nor  any 
other  of  the  strata  can  be  passed  over,  as  the  last  hole 
is  always  bored  down  to  that,  stratum  which  was  near^ 
est  the  surface  in  the  former  holei 

The  purposes  for  which  boring  is  used  are  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  of  the  utmost  importance  in  coaleries. 
In  coaleries  of  great  extent,  although  the  coal  be  known 
to  extend  through  the  whole  grounds,  yet  accidental 
turns,  and  other  alterations  in  the  dip,  to  which  the 
coal  is  liable,  render  the  boring  of  three  or  more  holes 
necessary,  to  determine  exactly  to  what  point  of 
the  horizon  it  dips  or  inclines,  before  any  capital  ope- 
ration for  the  winning  of  it  can  be  andertakeo  \  be* 


cause  a  very  small  error  in  this  may  occasion  the  Ion   Coafery. 
of  a  great  part  of  the  coal,  or  at  least  incur  a  donble 
ex  pence  in  recovering  it. 

Suppose  A,  B,  C,  D,  (fig.  5.)  to  be  part  of  an  ex-  Fig.  5. 
tensive  field  of  coal,  intended  to  be  won  or  laid  dry  by 
a  fire-engine ;  according  to  the  course  of  the  dip  in 
adjoining  coaleries,  the  point  C  is  the  place  at  which 
the  engine  should  be  erected,  because  the  coal  dips  in 
the  direction  of  the  line  AC,  consequently  the  level  line 
would  be  in  the  direction  CD ;  but  this  ought  not  to 
be  trusted  to.  Admit  two  holes,  i,  2,  be  bored  to 
the  coal  in  the  direction  of  the  supposed  dip,  at  200 
yards  distance  from  each  other,  and  a  third  bole  3  at 
200  yards  distance  from  each  of  them :  suppose  the 
coal  is  found,  at  the  hole  x,  to  be  20  fathoms  deep }  al 
the  hole  2,  10  fathoms  deeper;  hut  at  the  hole  3,  only 
8  fathoms  deeper  than  at  i.  Then  to  find  the  true 
level  line  and  dip  of  the  coal,  say.  As  10  fathoms,  the 
dip  from  x  to  2,  are  to  200  yarda  the  distance,  so  are  8 
fathoms,  the  dip  from  I  to  3,  to  160  yards  the  di- 
stance from  I  on  the  line  i,  2>  to  o,  the  point  open  a 
level  with  the  hole  3.  Again  say.  As  8  fathoms,  the 
dip  from  I  to  3,  are  to  200  yards  the  distance ;  so  are 
xo  fathoms,  the  dip  from  i  to  2,  to  250  yards,  the 
distance  from  I,  in  direction  of  the  line  i,  3,  to  &,  the 
point  upon  a  level  with  the  hole  2.  Then  let  fall  the 
perpendicular  i  c,  which  will  be  the  true  direction  of 
the  dip  of  the  coal,  instead  of  the  supposed  line  AC  \ 
and  by  drawing  ED,  and  DF,  parallel  to  the  other 
lines,  the  angle  D,  and  no  other  place,  is  the  deepest 
part  of  the  coal,  and  the  place  where  the  engine 
should  be  erected.  If  it  had  been  erected  at  the  angle 
C,  the  level  line  would  have  gone  in  the  direction  e  b^ 
by  which  means  about  one-third  part  of  the  field  of 
coal  would  have  been  below  the  level  of  the  engine, 
and  perhaps  lost,  without  another  engine  was  erected 
atD. 

Boring  not  only  shows  the  depth  at  which  the  coal 
lies,  but  its  exact  thickness  ;  ite  hardness  \  its  quality, 
whether  close  burning  or  open  burning,  and  whether 
any  foul  mixture  is  in  it  or  not  \  also  the  thickness, 
hardness  and  other  circumstances  of  all  the  strata  bored 
through  \  and  from  the  quantity  of  water  met  with  in 
the  boring,  some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  size 
of  an  engine  capable  of  drawing  it,  where  an  engine 
is  necessary.  When  holes  are  to  be  bored  for  these 
purposes,  they  may  be  fixed  (as  near  as  can  be  guessed) 
in  such  a  situation  from  each  other,  as  to  suit  the  places 
where  pits  are  afterwards  to  be  sunk :  by  which  means 
most  of  the  expence  may  be  saved,  as  these  pits  would 
otherwise  require  to  he  bored,  when  sinking,  to  dis- 
charge their  water  into  the  mire  below.  There  are 
many  other  use^  to  which  boring  is  applied,  as  will  be 
explained  hereafter. 

For  these  reasons  boring  is  greatly  practised  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  brought  to  great  perfection ;  and  as  the 
operation  is  generally  entrusted  to  a  man  of  integrity, 
who  makes  it  his  profession,  the  accounts  given  by  him 
of  the  thickness  «nd  other  circumstances  of  the  strata, 
ere  the  most  accurate  imaginable,  and  are  trusted  to 
with  the  greatest  confidence  \  for  as  very  few  gentle- 
men choose  to  take  a  lease  of  a  new  coalery  which 
has  not  been  sufficiently  explored  by  boring,  it  is  ne- 
cessary the  account  should  be  faithful,  being  the  only 
role  to  guide  the  landlord  in  letting  bis  coal,  and  the 
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Coaicry.  tentat  io  taking  it.  In  ScoiUod  it  u  iwt  lo  geaemlly 
^  M  ■'  pnctised  $  nor  are  tliere  aay  men  of  cbaracter  wlio  are 
profeised  boiers,  tiiat  operation  bein^  commonly  left 
to  any  oommon  workman  ^  whence  it  happens,  that 
it  never  has  been  in  any  eeteem,  the  accoanta  given  by 
them  being  to  imperfect  and  eqmvocal,  as  not  to  merit 
any  confidenoe. 

The  tools  or  instmasents  nsed  in  boring  are  very 
simple.  The  boriag  rods  are  made  of  iron,  from  3  to 
4  feet  long,  and  aboat  an  inch  and  a  half  sqoare,  with 
a  acrew  at  each  ead,  by  which  they  are  screwed  toge- 
ther, and  other  rods  added,  as  the  hole  increases  in 
depth.  The  chisel  is  abeot  18  inches  long,  and  two 
and  a  half  broad  at  the  end,  which  being  screwed  on 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  rods,  and  a  piece  of  timber 
pat  thnmgii  an  eye  at  the  upper  end,  they  are  prepa* 
red  for  work.  Im  operation  is  performed  by  lifting 
theaa  np  a  little,  and  letting  them  fall  again,  at.  the 
same  time  turning  them  a  little  round  $  by  a  conti- 
oaance  of  which  motions,  a  roand  hole  is  fretted  or 
worn  through  the  hardest  strata.  When  the  chisel  is 
Wont,  it  is  taken  out,  and  a  scooped  instrument  call- 
ed a  mmbkf  put  on  in  it^  stead  }  by  which  the  dust  or 
pdverixed  matter  which  was  worn  off  the  strmtom  in 
thm  last  opecalioo  is  broi^ht  up.  By  this  substance, 
Ike  iMren  know  exactly  the  nature  of  the  stratum 
they  are  boring  in  :  and  by  any  alteration  in  the 
working  of  the  rods  (which  they  are  sensible  of  by 
bandliBg  tfaem),  they  pereeive  the  least  variation  of  the 
strata.  The  principal  part  of  the  art  depends  upon 
keeping  the  hele  clean,  and  observing  every  variation 
of  the  strata  with  care  and  attention. 

Tke  eaCablished  price  of  boring  in  £ng1and  was  some 
time  ago  5a.  per  fathom  for  the  first  five  fiithoms,  loe. 
per  fathoQi  for  the  next  five  fathoms,  and  258.  per  fiu 
them  for  the  next  five  fathoms  }  and  so  continually  in* 
emrning  5s.  per  fathom  at  the  end  of  every  five  fa* 
thorns }  the  borer  finding  aU  kinds  of  boring  initru* 
■ents }  but .  if  aMie  than  one  foot  in  thickness  of  whin 
oeear,  ho  is  paid  per  day.  See  a  new  method  of  bor- 
ing for  coal  described  in  Dr  IdQllar's  edition  of  JFH^ 
1$  kmuU  Mtn,  Kitigdmn. 
Of  viaii^  It  is  exceedingly  uncommon  to  meet  with  a  stratum 
^  ^^  of  conl  which  is  naturally  dry,  or  whose  subterranean 
tpriDgs  or  feeders  of  water  are  so  very  small  as  to  require 
no  other  means  than  the  labour  of  men  to  draw  off  or 
conduct  them  away  \  for  it  most  commonly  happens 
that  the  stratum  of  coal,  and  the  other  strata  adjacent, 
abonod  so  much  in  feeders  of  water,  that,  before  access 
eaa  be  had  to  the  coal,  some  other  methods  most  be 
paraded  to  drain  or  conduct  away  these  feeders  \  there- 
fore, after  the- deepest  part  of  the  coal  is  discovered, 
the  next  consideration  is  of  the  best  nMthod  of  draining 
it,  or,  in  the  miner's  language,  of  mimning  the  coaL 

If  the  coal  lies  in  such  an  elevaeed  situation,  that  a 
part  of  it  can  be  drained  by  a  level  brought  up  from 
the  lower  grounds,  then  that  will  be  the  oMst  nahirai 
method  y  but  whether  it  be  the  most  proper  or  not, 
depends  upon  certain  oifcnmstanees.  If  the  sitnation 
of  the  ground  be  such,  that  the  levd  Would  be  of  a 
grtat  length,  or  have  to  come  through  very  hard  strata, 
and  the  quantity  of  coal  it  would  dram,  or  the  profits 
expected  to  be  produced  by  that  coal,  should  be  ina- 
dequate Co  the  ezpence  of  carrying  it  np  ^  in  such  case 
some  other  method  of  wimnng  might  be  mere  proper. 


Or  suppose,  in  another  case,  it  be  found,  that  a  level  Cosleiy. 
can  he  had  to  a  coalery,  which  will  cost  200ol.  and  *  "v  ' 
require  five  years  to  bring  it  up  to  the  coal,  and  that 
it  will  drain  30  acres  of  coal  when  completed  \  yet  if 
it  be  found  that  a  ire  engine,  or  some  other  machine, 
can  be  erected  on  that  coalery,  for  the  same  sum  of 
money,  in  one  year,  which  will  drain  50  acres  of  the 
same  coal,  then  this  last  would  be  a  more  proper  me- 
thod than  the  level }  because  four  years  profit  would 
be  received  by  this  method  before  any  could  come  in 
by  the  other  \  and  after  the  30  acres  drained  by  the 
level  is  all  wrought,  a  machine  of  some  kind  would  ne- 
vertheless be  necessary  to  drain  the  remaining  20  acres  \ 
so  that  erecting  a  machine  at  first  would  be  on  all  ac- 
counts the  most  advisable. 

Where  a  level  can  be  driven,  in  a  reasonable  time, 
and  at  an  adequate  ex  pence,  to  drain  a  sufficient  tract 
of  coal,  it  is  then  the  most  eligible  method  of  win- 
ning; because  the  charge  of  upholding  it  is  generally 
less  than  that  of  upholding  fire-engines  or  other  ma* 
chines. 

.  If  a  level  is  judged  properest  after  consideration  of 
every  necessary  circumstance,  it  may  be  begun  at  the 
place  appointed  in  the  manner  of  an  open  ditch,  about 
three  feet  wide,  and  carried  forward  until  it  be  about 
six  or  seven  feet  deep  from  the  surface,  taking  care  to 
secure  the  bottom  and  sides  by  timber  work  or  build- 
ing, after  which  it  asay  be  continued  in  the  manner 
of  a  mine  about  three  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  aud  a 
half  high,  throogh  the  solid  strata,  taking  care  all  along 
to  keep  the  bottom  upon  a  level,  and  to  secure  the 
roof,  sides,  and  bottom,  by  timber  or  building,  in  all 
plaoes  where  the  strata  are  not  strong  onongh  to  sup-- 
port  tlie  incumbent  weight,  or  where  they  are  liable 
to  decay  by  their  exposure  to  the  fresh  air.  If  the 
mine  has  to  go  a  very  long  way  before  it  reaches  the 
coal,  it  may  be  necessary  to  sink  a  small  pit,  for  the 
convenience  of  taking  out  the  stones  and  rubbish  pro- 
duced in  working  the  mine,  as  well  as  to  supply  fresh 
air  to  the  workmen^  and  if  the  air  should  afterwarda 
torn  damp,  then  square  wooden  pipes  made  of  deals 
closely  jointed  (commonly  called  air'bottei)^  may  be 
fixed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mine,  from  the  pit-bot- 
tom all  the  way  to  the  end  of  the  mine,  which  will 
cause  a  sufficient  circulation  of  fresh  air  for  the  work- 
men. Perhaps  in  a  great  length  it  will  be  found  pro-^ 
per  to  sink  another  or  more  pits  upon  the  mine,  and 
by  proceeding  in  this  manner  it  may  be  carried  for- 
ward nntil  it  arrive  at  the  coal  \  and  after  driving  a 
mine  in  the  coal  a  few  yards  to  one  side,  the  first  coal- 
pit may  be  sunk. 

If  a  level  is  found  impracticable,  or  for  particular 
reasons  unadviaable,  then  a  fire  engine  *,   or  some  •  grc  ar- 
other  machine,  will  be  necessary,  which  should  be  fixed  ticle  Sicmn* 
upon  the  deepest  part  of  the  coal,  or  at  least  so  far  •&>%»«. 
towards  the  dip  as  will  drain  a  sufficient  extent  of 
coal,  to  continue  for  the  time  intended  to  work  the 
ooalery  \  and  whether  a  fire  engine,  or  any  other « 
machine  is  used,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  have 
a  partial  level  brought  up  to  the  engine -pit,  if  the  si- 
tuation of  the  groond  will  admit  it  at  a  small  chaige, 
in  order  to  reoeivo  and  convey  away  the  water  with- 
oot  drawing  it  ao  high  as  to  the  surface ;  for  if  the  pit 
was  30  fathoms  deep  to  the  coal,  and  if  there  was  a 
pwrtkl  levd  which  received  the  water  five  Cahoms 
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OMilei}*  only  below  the  surface,  the  engine  by  this  means 
would  be  enabled  to  draw  one'sixth  part  nvore  water  than 
without  it ;  and  if  there  were  any  feeders  of  water  in 
the  pit  above  this  level,  they  might  be  conveyed  into 
it,  where  they  would  be  discharged  vi'.hcut  being  drawn 
by  the  engine. 

The  engine-pit  may  be  from  seven  to  nine  feet 
wide,  and  w^bether  it  be  circular,  oval,  or  of  any 
other  form,  is  not  very  materia],  provided  it  be  suf- 
ficiently  strong,  though  a  circular  form  is  most  gene* 
rally  approved.  If  any  feeders  of  water  are  met 
with  a  tew  fathoms  from  the  surface,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  make  a  circular  or  spiral  cutting  about  one  foot 
deep,  and  a  little  hollowed  in  the  bottom,  round  the 
circumference  of  the  pit,  in  order  to  receive  and  con* 
duct  the  water  down,  without  flying  over  the  pit  and 
incommoding  the  workmen.  If  the  strata  are  of  so 
tender  or  friable  a  nature  as  not  to  bear  this  opera- 
tion, or  if  the  water  leaks  through  them,  then  it  will 
be  necessary  to  insert  in  the  fore-mentioned  cutting  a 
circular  piece  of  timber  called  a  crib^  hollowed  in  the 
same  manner,  to  collect  the  watery  and  a  second  may 
be  inserted  two  or  three  yards  below  the  first,  with  a 
sloping  niche  down  the  wall  or  side  of  the  pit,  to  con- 
vey the  water  from  the  former  into  it  \  proceeding  by 
some  of  these  methods  until  the  pit  is  sunk  15  or  20 
fathoms,  at  which  place  it  would  be  proper  to  fix  a 
cistern  or  reservoir,  for  the  first  or  upper  set  of  pumps 
to  stand  in  \  for  if  the  pit  be  30  fathoms  as  supposed, 
it  would  be  too  great  a  length  for  the  pumps  to  be  all 
in  one  set  from  bottom  to  top  \  therefore,  if  any  ex- 
traordinary feeders  are  met  with,  betwixt  15  and  20 
fathoms  deep,  it  would  he  best  to  fix  the  cistern  where 
it  may  receive  them,  and  prevent  their  descending  to 
the  bottom ;  observing  that  the  upper  set  of  pumps  be 
so  much  larger  than  the  lower  one,  as  the  additional 
feeders  may  require  \  or  if  there  are  no  additional  feed- 
ers, it  ought  then  to  he  a  little  smaller. 

After  the  upper  cistern  is  fixed,  the  operation  may 
be  pursued  by  the  other  set  of  pumps  in  much  the.  same 
manner  as  has  been  described,  until  the  pit  is  sunk  to 
die  coal )  which  being  done,  it  would  be  proper  to 
sink  it  six  or  eight  feet  deeper,  and  to  work  some  coal 
out  from  the  dip  side  of  the  pit,  to  make  room  for  a 
large  quantity  of  water  to  collect,  without  incommode 
ing  the  coal-pits  when  the  engine  is  not  working. 

It  would  exceed  the  proper  bounds  of  this  article  to 
enumerate  all  the  accidents  to  which  engine-pits  are 
liable  in  sinkings  we  shall  therefore  only  lecite  a  few 
which  seem  important. 

If  a  quicksand  happens  to  lie  above  the  solid  strata, 
next  the  surface,  it  may  be  got  through  by  digging 
the  pit  of  such  a  wideness  at  the  top  (allowing  for  the 
natural  slope  or  running  of  the  sand)  as  to  have  the 
-proper  size  of  the  pit  on  the  uppermost  solid  stratum, 
where  fixing  a  wooden  frame  or  tub  as  the  timber- 
work  of  the  pit,  and  covering  it  rouud  on  the  out- 
side with  wrought  clay  up  to  the  top  the  sand  may 
again  be  thrown  into  the  excavation  round  the  tub,  and 
levelled  With  the  surface. 

If  the  quicksand  sliould  happen  to  lie  at  a  consider- 
able depth  betwixt  the  clay  and  solid  strata,  then  a 
strong  tub  of  timber  closdy  jointed  and  shod  with 
iron,  of  such  a  diameter  as  the  pit  will  admit,  may  be 
let  down  into  it  >  and  by  fixing  a  great  weight  u^n 
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the  top,  and  by  working  but  the  sand,  it  may  be  made   Ckialeryi 
to  sink  gradually,  until  it  comes  to  the  rock  or  other  ^       v     ^ 
solid  stratum  below;  and  when  all  the  sand  is  got 
out,  if  it  be  lightly  calked  and  secured,  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  a  stratum  of  soft  matter 
lying  betwixt  two  hard  solid  ones,  produces  so  lai^  % 
quantity  of  water  as  greatly  to  incommode  the  opera- 
tions. In  such  a  case,  a  frame-work  of  plank,  strength-* 
ened  with  cribs  and  closely  calked,,  will  keep  back  the 
whole  or  the  greatest  part  of  it,  provided  the  two  stra- 
ta which  include  it  are  of  a  close  texture  \  or  let  an  ex- 
cavation of  about  two  feet  be  made  in  the  soft  stratum 
quite  round  the  circumference  of  the  pit,  and  let  that 
be  filled  close  up  betwixt  the  hard  strata  with  pieces  of 
dry  fir-timber  about  ten  inches  square  inserted  endwise, 
and  afterwards  as  many  wooden  wedges  driven  into 
them  as  they  can  be  made  to  receive  ^  if  this  be  W9II 
finished,  little  or  no  water  will  find  a  passage  throogh 
it. 

It  rarely  happens  that  any  suffocating  damp  or  foul 
air  is  met  with  in  an  engine-pit  j  the  falling  of  water, 
and  the  working  of  the  pomps,  generally  causing  a  suf- 
ficient circulation  of  fresh  air.  But  that  kind  of  com- 
bustible vapour,  or  inflammable  air,  which  will  catch 
fire  at  a  candle,  is  ofbsn  met  with.  It  proceeds  from 
the  partings,  backs,  and  cutters,  of  the  solid  strata^ 
exhaling  from  some  in  an  insensible  manner,  whilst 
from  others  it  blows  with  as  great  impetuosity  as  a 
pair  of  bellows,  When  this  inflammable  air  is  per- 
mitted to  accumulate,  it  becomes  dangerous  by  taking 
fire,  and  burning  or  destroying  the  workmen,  and 
sometimes  by  its  explosion  will  blow  the  timber  out  of 
the  pit  and  do  considerable  damage.  If  a  consider- 
able supply  of  fresh  air  is  forced  down  the  pit  by  airw 
boxes  and  a  ventilator,  or  by  dividing  the  pit  into  two 
by  a  close  partition  of  deals  from  top  to  bottom,  or  bj 
any  other  means  it  will  be  driven  out,  or  so  weakened 
that  it  will  be  of  no  dangerous  consequence  \  or  when 
the  inflammable  air  is  very  strong,  it  may  be  safely  car^ 
ried  off  by  making  a  close  sheathing  or  lining  of  thia . 
deals  quite  round  the  circumference  of  the  pit,  from 
the  top  of  the  solid  strata  to  the  bottom,  and  length- 
ening it  as  the  pit  is  sunk,  leaving  a  small  vacancy  be- 
hind the  sheathing;  when  the  combustible  matter 
which  exhales  from  the  strata,  being  confined  behind 
these  deals,  may  be  vented  by  one  or  two  small  leaden 
pipes  carried  from  the  sheathing  to  the  surface,  so 
that  very  little  of  it  can  transpire  into  the  area  of  the 
pit.  If  a  candle  be  applied  to  the  orifice  of  the  pipe 
at  the  surface,  the  inflammable  air  will  instantly  take 
fire,  and  continue  burning  like  an  oil-lamp,  until  it  bO 
extinguished  by  some  internal  cause.  Upon  the  whole, 
every  method  should  be  used  to  make  the  pit  as  strong 
in  every  part,  and  to  keep  it  as  dry  as  possible  \  and 
whenever  any  accident  happens,  it  should  be  as  ex- 
peditiously and  thoroughly  repaired  as  possible,  before 
any  other  operation  be  pr<)ceeded  in,  lest  an  additional 
one  follow,  which  wonld  more  than  double  the  difficol* 
ty  of  repairing  it.  \^ 

The  first  operations,  after  sinking  the  engine-pil^  em  Of  working 
the  working  or  driving  a  mine  in  the  coal,  and  sink-  the  eoaL 
ing  the  first  coal-pit.     The  situation  of  the  fii  >t  ooaK 
pit  should  be  a  little  to  the  rise  of  the  engine^pit,  that 
the  water  which  collects  there  may  not  obstruct  tlie 
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vMrkiiC  of  the  cfMib  tvitrj  time  tlie  epgiiie  /rtoffi ; 
md  j(t  fthonU  not  fsxcned  iIm  dbUnc*  of  ao,  30*  or  40 
vfurdi,  becMse  when  the  first  mine  lias  to  be  driven  a 
ioog  way«  it  becumes  botb  difficult  mod  expensive.  If 
there  be  not  a  euficieot  circolation  of  fredi  air  in  tbe 
miaef  it  may  he  eqppljed  by  tbe  before  detcribed  air- 
bovee  and  a  .ventilator,  antil  it  arrives  below  tbe  in- 
tended coal  pit,  wben  tbe  pit  may  he  bored  and  sonk 
Co  tbe  ooa2«  in  tbe  mamier  before  mentioned, 

After  ibe  pit  is  tbos  got  down  to  tbe  coal,  the  next 
oonsideratioQ  aboaU  be*  the  best  method  of  working 
1^  The  most  .genend  practice  in  Scotland  is  to  eic- 
cavate  and  take  aiWRy  a  pvt  oply  of  tbe  stratam  of 
€Oal  m  tbe  Jir«t  working  ,of  th^  pit,  leaving  the  other 
part  aa  pillars  for  s^^^Kporting  ibe  loof  j  and  ailer  the 
coal  Mi  <weoiigbt  in  this  manner  to  such  a  distance  from 
tbe  pit  as  intended,  then  these  pillars,  or  so  many  of 
tbem  as  oan  be  got»  are  Kaken  out  by  a  second  work- 
UB^  and  the jroof  and  other  aolid  strata  above  permit- 
ted to  fall  down  and  £U  op  .the  excavatiqn.  Tbe 
quantity  «f  coal  wrought  away,  and  tbe  size  of  tlie 
fallara  left  Jn  the  >fir9t  working,  i»  proportioned  to  tbe 
hardness  imd  strength  of  the  coal  and  other  strata  adja* 
cent,  compared  with  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  supo- 
f  ior  strata* 

The  same  mode  of  working  is  pursued  in  most  parts 
of  £ngbind,  differing  only  as  tbe  circumstances  of  tbe 
coalery  may  requite  j  for  the  English  coal,  particular- 
ly-in  the  northern  counties,  being  of  a  fine  tender  tex- 
loie,  end  of  the  dose-burning  kind,  and  also  the  rpof 
and  ipavement  of  tbe  coal  in  general  not  so  strong  as 
in  Scotland,  thev  are  obliged  to  leave  a  larger  proper* 
iipo  of  coal  in  toe  pillars  for  supporting  the  roof,  du- 
ring the  first  time  of  working }  and  in  the  second  work- 
ing, as  many  of  these  pillars  ere  wrought  away  as  can 
be  got  with  safety. 

The  Scots  coal  in  general  being  very  bard,  and  of 
the  opea^buming  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  work  it  in 
^iBch  a  manner  as  to  produce  as  many  great  coals  us 
poasible,  which  is  best  effected  by  taking  away  as  hiffh 
a  proportion  of  the  coal  as  circumstances  will  allow  in 
tbe  first  working  \  on  the  contrary,  tbe  English  coal 
Wing  very  tender,  cannot  possibly  be  wrought  Urge, 
ncv  is  it  of  amcb  importance  how  small  they  are,  be- 
ing of  so  rich  a  quality ;  so  that  a  larger  proportion 
may  be  left  in  pillars  in  this  coal  than  could  with  pro- 
priety be  done,  in  the  other ;  and,  when  all  cireumstaa* 
ces  are  coMidered,  each  method  seems  well  ada^d  to 
tbe  different  purposes  intended. 

The  jmcient  method  of  working  was,  to  work  away 
at  mach  of  the  coal  as  could  be  got  with  safety  at  one 
working  only,  by  which  means  the  pillars  were  left  so 
easiil  as  .to  be  orosbed  by  the  weight  of  the  superior 
•tcata»  and  entirely  lost.  As  great  quantities  of  ooals 
were  lost  by  this  method,  it  is  now  generally  ex- 
ploded, and  ibe  former  adopted  in  its  place,  by  which 
M  mneh  lai^r  quantity  of  coal  is  ^obtained  from  jibe 
aame  axtont  of  ground,  and  at  ^  much  less  expeace  in 
4he  cm1« 

The  oxaet  proportion  of  coal  proper  to  be  ^wrought 
asmy,  :aad  te  he  left  in  pillars  at  the  first  working, 
.flisy  ,be  judged  of  by  a  comparison  ef  tbe  cirooms|im- 
•sa^befbre  mentioned.  If  idie  joof  Md  pavement  Are 
bsth.stseng,  as  well  as  the  ooalf  and  the  pk  labnot  ja 
ibthems  deep^  then  .two-tkirds,  or  Mcobably  tbree- 
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foor^i  fl^  ho  tfkea  a^vay  at  the  first  worjkiAg,  nnd  iC4>aUry. 
ooc-4bAc4  or  one-foi^  U£t  in  pillan.  If  boljb  roof 
and  pavc^nent  be  soft  ^  tende^t  then  a  larger  pro- 
portion most  Jbe  left  in  pilliu^Vy  F^^^^y  one-tbird  or 
near  ooe^balf }  ood  ip  f  U  crises  the  hardness  or  stref^tfi 
of  the  coal  most  be  considered.  If  tcf^der,  Jit  wHl  re- 
quire #  larger  pillar  thap  h^d  coal  ^  because,  by  beiog 
exposed  to  the  air  aftcir  the  first  working,  a  psf  t  of  it 
wiU  moidder  and  fiill  off,  by  i^hicb  it  will  lose  mfich 
of  its  solidity  and  reii^nct. 

The  proportion  to  be  wroo^   emej   and  left  jn 
liiliars  being  determyoed,  tbe  next  proper  step  is  to 
fix  upon  socb  dimenaiqns  of  the  pillars  to  be  left  and 
of  the  excavations  from  which  the  cmd  is  to  be  taken 
awajt  as  may  produce  that  proportion.    In  order  to 
•form  a  just  idea  of  which,  see  a  plan  of  part  of  a  pil^s 
woi:king8  (fig.  6.)  supposed  to  be  at  the  depth  of  30 
fathoms,  and  the  coal  having  a  moderate  rise*     A,  re- 
presents the  engine-pit  \  jB,  the  coal-pit ;  A  0  B,  tbe 
mine  frpm  the  former  to   the  lattery  BC,  tbe  first 
working  or  excavation  vfk^At  from  the  coal-pit,  com- 
monly called  tlie  winning  ndne  or  vfinaing  headway^ 
nine  feet  wide>  bbbb^  &c.  the  workings  called  reonu^ 
turned  off  at  right  angles  from  the  others,  of  the  width 
of  12  feet :  cccr,  &c.  the  workings  called  tkrovgJurs 
ortUriirigSf  9  feet  wide,  wrought  through  at  right 
angles  ftom  one  room  to  another )  ddd^  &c  tlie  pil- 
lars of  coal  left  at  the  first  working  for  supporting  the 
roof,  18  feet  long  and  X2  feet  broad }  DD,  two  large 
pillars  of  coal  near  the  pit  bottom,  15  or  20  yards  lor.j, 
and  10  or  15  broad,  to  support  the  pit,  and  prevent  its 
being  damaged  by  the  roof  fiiUing  in  3  e  e^  the  level 
mine  wrought  in  the  coal  from  the  engine-pit  bottom 
four  or  five  feet  wide  *,//,  &c.  large  pillars  of  coal  left 
next  the  level,  to  secure  it  from  any  damage  by  tbe 
roof  falling  ia}  gg^  a  dike  which  depresses  the  coal, 
X  fathom )  ^  A,  &C.  large  pillars  and  barriers  of  coal, 
left  onwrooght,  adjoining  to  the  dike  where  the  roof 
is  tender,  to  prevent  its  fiiUing  down.    The  coal  ta- 
ken out  by  the  first  working  in  this  pit  is  supposed  to 
be  one  third  of  the  whole }  and  allowing  the  rooms 
12  feet  wide,  and  the  tbirlings  9  feet  wide,  then  the 
pillars  will  require  to  be  12  kei  wide  and  x8  feet  longj 
for  if  one  pillar  be  in  a  certain  proportion  to  its  ad- 
joining, room  and  thirling,  the  whole  number  of  pillars 
will  be  in  tbe  same  proportion  to  tbe  whole  number 
of  rooms  and  tbirlings  in  the  pit.    Suppose  ABCD 
(fig.  f .)  to  be  |i  pillar  of  coal  1 8  feet  long  and  1 2  feet  p*    ^ 
broad,  iU  urea  will  be  2i6  square  £eet ;  ACHE,  tbe 
.adjoining  thirling*  X2  Jeet  by  p  feet,  and  its  area  108 
square  Jeet ;  BAEFG,  the  adjoining  room,  27/eetlong 
and  X2  feet  broad,  and  its  area  324  square  feet}  which 
added  to  xo8  gives  43 2. square  feet   or   two-thirds 
wrought  and  216  square  feet  left,  or  one-third  of  the 
whole ^ania  FCHD. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  workings,  tbe  rooms  to  the  right  of  the  winning 
headway  ahoujd  be  opposite  to  the  pilUrs  on  the  left, 
and  t^e  j^rst,  third,  and  fifth  pillar,  or  the;  second, 
foarth,  ^nd  sixth,  adjoining  to  theaaid  headway,  should 
hoof  audi  .A.le^gtb as  to  overlay  the  adjoining  thir^ 
liog*f  ^  ^  /the  plan,  the  pillar  1  overlays  the  tliir- 
lings  X  and  ij;  .^nd  the  pillar  4  oveirLayc  tjie  thir- 
lii^s  3  ^d  j;  tliis  will  effectually  support  the  roof 
4f  the  main  tied  BC,  and  will  bring  the  other  piUan 
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Cotleiy.  into  their  regolar  order,  Ij  ivhtch  metm  eaeh  pillar  effectoally  drain  it. 
will  be  oppoaite  to  two  thirliogs*  Also  a  larger  pral 
portion  of  coal  than  common  sbonld  be  left  in  all 
places  which  are  intended  to  be  kept  open  after  the 
second  working,  such  as  the  pit-bottoms,  air-courses, 
roads  and  water-conrses,  or  where  the  roof  is  tender, 
as  it  generally  is  near  dikes,  hitches,  and  troubles } 
and  if  the  roof  should  continue  tender  for  a  consider- 
able space,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  proper  to  leaTe  a 
few  inches  of  coal  adhering  to  the  roof,  which,  toge- 
ther with  a  few  props  of  timber  fixed  under  it,  may 
support  it  effectually  for  a  long  time.  The  level  mine 
e  e,  and  the  winning  headway  BC,  should  be  wrought 
forward  a  considerable  length  before  the  other  rooms, 
in  order  to  be  driven  through  any  dikes  that  might  in- 
terpose, otherwise  the  progress  of  the  workings  might 
probably  ^be  stopc  a  considerable  time,  waiting  until 
a  course  of  new  rooms  were  procured  on  the  other 
side  of  the  dike.  Suppose  the  dike  gg^  fig.  6.  to  de- 
press the  coal  six  feet  or  one  fathom,  and  that  it  rises 
in  the  same  manner  on  the  under  side  of  the  dike  as  it 
does  on  the  upper  side ;  in  such  a  case,  the  only  reme- 
dy would  be  to  work  or  drive  a  level  mine  through  the 
strata  of  stone  from  the  engine-level  at  e,  over  the 
dike,  until  it  intersect  the  coal  at  t;  and  from  thence 
to  drive  a  new  level  mine  in  the  coal  at  ft,  and  a  new 
winning  headway  i  k.  In  order  to  gain  a  new  set  of 
rooms,  and  to  supply  fresh  air  to  this  new  operation,  a 
small  mine  mig!-t  be  driven  from  the  room  h^  and  a  hole 
Mink  down  upon  the  level  room  ii;  therefore,  if  the 
level  mine  ee  was  not  driven  so  far  forward  as  to  have 
all  these  operations  completed  before  the  rooms  and 
other  workings  were  intercepted  by  the  dike,  the 
working  of  the  pit  might  cease  until  these  new  places 
were  ready. 

If  there  be  two  or  three  strata  or  seams  of  coal  in 
the  same  pit  (as  there  often  are)  having  only  a  stratum 
of  a  few  feet  thick  lying  betwixt  them,  it  is  then  ma- 
terial to  observe,  that  every  pillar  in  the  second  seam 
be  placed  immediately  before  one  in  the  first,  and 
every  pillar  in  the  third  seam  below  one  in  the  se- 
cond 'j  and  in  such  a  situation  the  upper  stratum  of  coal 
ought  to  be  first  wrought,  or  else  all  the  three  toge- 
ther 'j  for  it  would  be  unsafe  to  work  the  lower  one 
first,  lest  the  roof  should  break,  and  damage  those  ly- 
ine  above. 

\lt  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  work  the  coal 
lying  to  the  dip  of  the  engine  or  the  level ;  which  coal 
is  consequently  drowned  with  water,  and  most  there- 
fore be  drained  by  some  means  before  it  can  be  wrought. 
If  the  quantity  of  water  proceeding  from  it  he  incon- 
siderable, it  may  then  be  drained  by  small  pumps  laid 
upon  the  pavement  of  the  coal,  and  wrought  by  men 
or  horses,  to  raise  the  water  up  to  the  level  of  the  en- 
gine-pit bottom  'f  or  if  the  feeders  of  water  be  more 
considerable,  and  the  situation  be  suitablci  the  work- 
ing rod  of  these  pumps  might  be  connected  with  those 
in  the  engine-pit  ^  by  which  means  the  water  would  be 
raised  up  to  the  level ;  but  if  the  quantity  ef  water  be 
very  great ;  or  if,  from  other  circumstances,  these  me- 
thods may  not  be  applicable  'j  then  the  engine  pit  may 
be  sunk  as  deep  below  the  coal  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  a  level  stone  mine  driven  from  its  bottom  to  the  dip 
of  the  strata,  until  it  intersect  the  stratum  of  coal,  from 
whence  a  new  level  mine  might  be  wrought^  wbteh  would 
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Suppose  AB,  fig.  8.  to  be  a  see*   Coalery; 
tion  of  the  engine-pit;  BC,  the  coal  drained  by  the*.     *     ■ 
engine;  BD,  the  coal  to  the  dip  of  the  engine  in-^*^  '* 
tended  to  be  drained  \  then  if  the  engine-pit  be  >nnk 
deeper  to  £,  a  stone  mine  may  be  wrought  in  the  di- 
rection ED,  until  it  intersect  the  coal  at  D,  by  which 
the  water  will  have  a  free  passage  to  the  engine,  and 
the  coal  will  be  drained. 

If  there  be  another  stratum  of  coal  lyinv  at  such  a 
depth  below  the  first  as  the  engine-pit  is  intended  to 
be  sunk  to,  the  upper  seam  may  in  some  situations  be 
conveniently  drained,  by  driving  a  mine  in  the  lower 
seam  of  coal  from  £  to  F,  and  another  in  the  upper 
one  from  B  to  D  ;  and  by  boring  a  hole  from  D  to  F, 
the  water  will  descend  to  F,  and,  filling  the  mine  £F, 
rise  up  to  the  engine-pit  bottom  at  £,  which  is  upon  » 
level  witli  D. 

Whenever  it  is  judged  necessary  to  work  the  piU 
lars,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  roof. 
K  the  roof  is  tender,  a  narrow  room  may  be  wrooffht 
through  the  pillar  from  one  end  to  the  other,  leaving 
only  a  shell  of  coal  on  each  side  for  supporting  the  roof 
the  time  of  working.  Suppose  ABCD,  fig.  7.  to  he 
a  pillar  of  coal  18  feet  long  and  la  feet  broad :  if  the 
roof  is  not  strong,  the  room  i,  2,  3,  4,  of  eight  feel 
wide,  may  be  wrought  up  thrqpgb  that  pillar,  leaving 
a  shell  of  two  feet  thick  on  each  side  j  and  if  it  can  be 
safely  done,  a  part  of  these  shells  may  also  be  wrought 
away,  by  working  two  places  through  them  as  at  5  imd 
6.  By  this  means  very  little  of  the  coal  will  be  lost  ^ 
for  two-thirds  of  the  whole  being  obtained ^y  the  first 
working,  and  above  two  thirds  of  the  pillar  by  the  se- 
cond working,  the  loss  upon  the  whole  would  not  ex-  ' 
ceed  one- tenth  :  but  it  may  be  observed,  that  some  pil- 
lars will  not  produce  so  great  a  proportion,  and  per« 
haps  others  cannot  be  wrought  at  all ;  so  that,  upoa 
the  whole,  there  may  be  about  one-sixth,  one-seventh, 
or  in  some  situations  but  one-eighth  part  of  the  eoal  lost. 
If  the  roof  be  hard  and  strong,  then  as  much  coal  may 
be  wrought  off  each  side  and  each  end  of  the  pillar  as 
can  be  done  with  safety,  lea ving^only  a  small  piece  stand- 
ing in  the  middle ;  and  when  the  roof  is  very  strong, 
sometimes  several  pillars  may  be  taken  entirely  not, 
without  any  loss  of  coal :  and  in  general  this  last  me- 
thod is  attended  with  less  loss,  and  prodncea  larger 
coals«  than  the  former.  In  all  cases  ft  is  proper  to 
begin  working  those  pillars  first  which  lie  farthest  from 
the  pit  bottom,  and  to  proceed  working  them  regularly 
away  towards  the  pit ;  but  if  there  be  a  great  number 
of  pillars  to  the  dip  of  the  pit,  it  is  the  safest  method 
to  work  these  out  before  those  to  the  rise  of  the  pit  are 
begun  with. 

There  is  no  great  difference  in  the  weight  of  diflfer- 
ent  kinds  of  coals,  the  lightest  being  about  74  pounds 
avoirdnpois,  and  the  heaviest  about  79  pounds  the  cm^ 
bic  foot }  but  the  nrast  usual  weight  is  75  pounds  the 
foot,  which  is  18  hundred  weight  and  9  pounds  the  - 
cubic  yard.  The  statute  chalder  is  53  hundred  weight  ^ 
or  when  measured  is  as  follows  :  268.8  cubic  inches  to 
the  Winchester  gallon }  4  j^  gallons  to  the  coal  peck, 
about  3  pounds  weight }  8  eoal- pecks  to  the  bell,  about 
2477  pounds}  and  14  bolls  to  the  chalder,  of  55 
hundred  weight.  If  one  coal  measuring  exactly  a  cn-^ 
bic  yard  (nearly  equal  to  5  bolls)  Im  broken  into 
pieces  of  a  modevate  sixe,  it  witt  nieaaure  seteo  ceai 
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foalfify.  boll*  and  a  half.  If  brokeo  very  small  it  will  mea- 
sure  9  boUs  \  ivbich  shows,  <tbat  the  proportion  of  the 
weight  to  the  measare  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
coals  I  therefore  aocoonting  bj  weight  is  the  roost  ra- 
tional method* 

A  Table  of  the  weight  and  quantity  of  coal  contained 
in  one  acre  Scots  measure,  allowing  one»eixth  part  to 
be  lost  below  ground,  in  seams  of  the  following 
thicknesses. 


ThiekaeM  of  Co>]. 

Weight  in  Tons. 

Qaaniit  jr  in  Chaldert 

Feet.         Incbei. 

• 

2                 0 

3068 

1158— 

2                     6 

3835 

I4«+ 
1730+ 

3                0 

4602 

3               6 

5369 

2026+ 

4                0 

6136 

2315+ 

4                6 

6903 

2604+ 

^                S 

2670 
8437  . 

2894+ 

i               ^ 

3183  + 

6               0 

9204 

3473+ 

It 

Ofcmhet 
•adntti. 


r  We  shall  next  mention  some  of  the  Yarions  methods 
of  bringing  the  coals  from  the  rooms  and  other  work- 
ings to  the  pit-bottouk  Where  the  stratum  of  coal  is 
of  a  sufficient  thickness,  and  has  a  moderate  rise  and 
dip,  the  coals  are  most  advantageooBly  brought  out  by 
hones,  who  draw  out  the  coals  in  a  tab  or  basket  pla* 
oed  opon  a  sledge :  a  horse  by  this  means  will  bring  ont 
from  four  to  eight  hundred  weight  of  coals  at  once, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  ascent  or  descenf.  In 
som^  coaleries  they  have  access  to  the  workings  by  a 
mine  made  for  them,  sloping  down  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth  to  the  coal  j  and  where  that  convenience  is 
wanting,  they  are  boond  into  a  net,  and  lowered  down 
ibe  pit.  If  the  coal  be  not  of  such  a  height  as  to  ad- 
mit horses,  mad  has  a  moderate  rise  like  the  last,  then 
nea  are  employed  to  bring  out  the  coals :  they  usually 
draw  a  basket  of  four  or  five  hundred  weight  of  coals, 
fixed  opon  a  small  four* wheeled  carriage.  There  are 
some  situations  in  which  neither  horses  nor  men  can  be 
properly  used  5  particularly  where  the  coal  has  a  great 
degree  of  dcAcent,  or  where  many  dikes  occur :  in  such 
a  case  the  coals  are  best  brought  out  by  women  called 
bearers^  who  carry  them  in  a  kind  of  basket  upon  their 
backs,  osnally  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  weight  and  a 
half,  at  once. 

When  the  coals  are  brought  to  the  pit-bottom,  the 
baskets  are  then  hooked  on  to  a  chain,  and  drawn  up 
the  pit  by  a  rope  to  the  surface,  which  is  best  effected 
by  a  machine  called  a  giin,  wrought  by  horses.  There 
are  some  i^inds  of  gins  for  drawing  coals,  some  wrought 
by  water,  others  by  the  vibrating  lever  of  a  fire-engine, 
hut  either  .of  these  last  is  only  convenient  in  some  par- 
ticolar  sitoations,  those  wrought  by  horses  being  in 
most  general  nse.  After  the  coals  are  got  to  the  sur- 
iaoe,  they  are  drawn  a  small  distance  from  the  pit,  and 
laid  in  separate  heaps :  the  larger  coals  in  one  heap,  the 
smaller  pieces,  called  chews  in  auother,  and  the  cuim 
or  pan^coitl  in  a  separate  place. 

There  is  an  a^ident  of  a  very  dangerous  nature,  to 
which  all  coaleries  are  liable,  and  which  has  been  the 
rain  of  keveral  \  it  is  called  a  eruih  or  •  ski.    When 


the  pillars  of  coal  are  left  so  small  as  to  fail,  or  yield  Coaleiy. 
under  the  weidit  of  the  superior  strata  \  or  when  the 
pavement  of  the  coal  jji  so  soft  as  to  permit  the  pillars 
to  sink  into  it,  which  sometimes  happens  by  the  great 
weight  that  lies  upon  them  \  in  either  case  the  solid 
stratum  above  the  coal  breaks  and  falls  in,  crushes  the 
pillar  to  pieces,  and  closes  up  a  great  extent  of  the 
workings,  or  probably  the  whole  coalery.  As  such  an 
accident  seldom  comes  on  suddenly,  if  it  be  perceived 
in  the  beginning,  it  may  sometimes  be  stopped  by  build- 
ing large  pillars  of  stone  amongst  the  coal  pillars :  but 
if  it  has  already  made  some  progress,  then  the  best  me- 
thod is  to  work  away  as  many  of  the  coal  pillars  ad- 
joining to  the  crush  as  may  be  sufficient  to  let  the  roof 
fall  freely  down  ;  and  if  it  makes  a  breach  of  the  solid 
strata  from  the  coal  up  to  the  surface,  it  will  very  pro* 
bably  prevent  the  crush  from  proceeding  any  farther  in 
that  part  of  the  coalery.  If  the  crush  begins  in  the  rise 
part  of  the  coalery,  it  is  more  difficult  to  stop  it  from' 
proceeding  to  the  dip,  than  it  is  to  stop  it  from  going  to 
the  rise  when  it  begins  in  a  contrary  part.  ,0 

Another  circumstance  proper  to  be  taken  notice  of  fool  air. 
is  the  foul  or  adulterated  air  so  often  tronblesome  in 
coaleries.  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds  j  the  black 
damp  or  styth,  which  is  of  a  soffocatiuff  nature  \  and 
the  inflammable  or  combustible  damp.  Withont  stay- 
ing to  inquire,  in  this  place,  into  the  origin  and  effects 
of  these  damps,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that, 
in  whatever  part  of  any  coalery  a  constant  supply  or 
a  circulation  of  fresh  air  is  wanting,  there  some  of 
these  damps  exist,  accumulate  in  a  body,  and  become 
noxious  or  fatal  \  and  whenever  there  is  a  good  circo- 
lation  of  fresh  air,  they  cannot  aceumnlate,  being  mix- 
ed with  and  carried  away  by  the  stream  of  air  as  fast  as 
they  generate  or  exhale  from  the  strata.  Upon  these 
principles  are  founded  the  several  methods  of  ventila- 
ting a  coalery.  Suppose  the  workings  of  the  pits  A  pi^i^ 
and  B  (fig.  6.)  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  inflammable  GXLIX. 
damps  \  if  the  communication  was  open  betwixt  the 
two  pits,  the  air  which  went  down  the  pit  A  wonld 
proceed  immediately  beyond  the  mine  a,  and  ascend  out 
of  the  pit  B  ;  for  it  naturally  takes  the  nearest  direc- 
tion, so  that  the  air  in  all  the  workings  wonld  be  stag- 
nant \  and  they  would  he  utterly  inaccessible  from  the 
accumulation  of  the  combustible  damp.  In  order  to 
expel  this,  the  air  miyit  be  made  to  circulate  through 
all  the  different  rooms  by  means  of  collateral  air- 
courses  made  in  this  manner :  The  passage  or  mine  a 
must  be  closed  up  or  stopped  by  a  partition  of  deals,  or 
by  a  wall  built  with  bricks  or  stones,  to  prevent  the  air 

Massing  that  way.  This  building  is  called  a  stopping, 
^here  most  also  be  stoppings  made  in  the  thirl ings 
III,  &c  between  the  pillarsyyj  &c.  which  will  di- 
rect the  air  up  the  mine  e  «,  until  it  arrives  at  the  in- 
nermost thirling  2,  which  is  to  be  left  <^»en  ft>r  its  pas- 
sage. There  must  also  be  stoppings  made  at  the  !«ide  of 
the  mine  a  at  f»  m,  and  en  both  sides  of  the  main  head- 
way BC  at  b  b^  &e.  then  returning  to  the  innermost 
thirling  2,  proceed  to  the  third  row  of  pillars,  and  build 
np  the  thiriings  2  2,  &c  leaving  open  the  thirling  3  ' 
for  a  passage  for  the  air  j  and  proceeding  on  ta  the  fifth 
row  of  pillars,  build  up  in  the  same  manner  the  stop- 
pings 3  3,  &c.  leaving  open  4  for  an  air  course : 
and  by  proceeding  in  this  manner  to  stqi  np  the  thir- 
iings or  passages  in  cveiT  o^^  row  of  pillan,  the  cnr- 
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Ceiklcry.  rent  of  fresti  %h  will  oirariate  th^oogli  an^  ventilate  tli« 
whole  workingSi  in  the  directioii  poiat^d  to  hj  the  smaM 
«rr#ws  fn  the  pjad,  eleariog  awaj  all  the  dampa  and 
noxiooa  YSpetirt  that  maj  geiierale4  liVbeii  it  is  arrived 
at  C,  it  if  condncted  acroas  the  maio  helidwat,  and 
carried  through  the  other  part  of  the  pit's  werkinge  in 
the  «aiiie  manlier,  until  it  ratoma  through  n  ^  to  the 
pit  By  where  it  aflcends ;  and  as  the  rooms  advance 
farther,  other  stoppings  are  regularly  made. 

In  some  of  those  stoppings,  on  the  aide  of  the  main 
headway,  there  must  be  doors  to  admit  a  parsage  for 
the  bringing  out  of  the  coals  from  the  rooms  to  the  pit^ 
as  at  5  5 :  these  iloors  must  be  constantly  shnt,  except 
nt  the  time  of  passing  through  them. 

There  are  other  methods  of  disposing  the  stoppings 
so  as  to  Yentillite  the  pit ;  but  none  which  will  so  ef* 
Jeotoally  disperse  the  damps  as  that  described  abore. 
If  the  damps  are  not  Terr  abundant,  then  the  course 
of  stopping  I  X  I,  &c.  in  the  level  mine,  and  the  others 
mtbbh^  &C.  in  the  main  headway,  without  any  others, 
may  perhaps  be  sofBcient  to  keep  the  pit  clear.  If  at 
»nj  time  the  eircnlation  of  the  fresh  air  is  not  brisk 
enough,  then  a  large  lamp  of  fire  may  be  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  B,  which,  by  rarefying  the  air  there, 
will  make  a  quicker  circulation. 

Most  of  the  larger  eoaleries  send  their  cento  Co  the 
ships  for  the  coasting  trade  or  exportation  }  and,  as  the 
quantity  is  genenflly  f  ery  large,  it  would  take  a  greater 
■umber  of  carts  than  could  conveniently  be  obtained  at 
nil  times  to  carry  them$  besides  the  considerable  expehce 
of  that  manuet  of  carriage :  they  therefore  generally 
0se  waggons,  for  eerryiog  them-  along  waggon-ways, 
kid  witn  timber,  by  which  means  one  horse  will  draw 
from  two  to  three  tons  at  a  time,  when  in  a  cart  not 
above  half  a  ton  could  be  drawn. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  making  a  waggon*way 
Js  to  level  the  ground  in  such  a  manner  ns  to  take  off 
nil  suddM  ascents  and  descents,  to  effect  which,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  cut  through  hills,  and  to  raise 
sin  erobaokment  to  carry  the  road  through  hollows, 
Th^  road  should  be  formed  about  1 3  feet  wide,  and 
no  part  should  have  a  greater  descent  than  of  one  yard 
_  perpendicular  in  10  of  a  horizontal  line,  nor  a  grenter 
asoent  than  ode  yard  in  30.  Aflrr  the  road  is  formed, 
pieces  of  timber,  about  six  feet  longi  and  six  inches 
diameter,  called  s/etperSf  am  laid  acrdss  it,  being  18  or 
94  inches  distant  from  each  other.  Upon  these  sleepers 
other  pieces  of  timber,  called  fntii^  of  four  or  five  inches 
square,  are  laid  in  a  hiteral  direction,  four  feet  distant 
from  each  other,  for  the  waggon^wheels  to  run  upon  j 
which  being  firmly  pinned  to  the  sleepers,  the  road  may 
then  be  filled  witir  gravel  and  finished. 

The  waggons  have  four  wheels,  either  made  of  so- 
lid wood  or  of  cast  iron*  The  body  of  the  carriage  ie 
longer  and  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom )  and 
nsoally  hoi  a  kind  of  trapnioor  at  the  bottom,  which, 
heiiig  loosed,  permits  the  coals  to  mn  out  without  any 
trnnble.  Hie  size  of  a  waggon  to  carry.  50  hundred 
ireigbt  oCeonls  is  as  follows : 


Iioogtliof  the  top, 
Breadth  of  the  top,. 
Length  of  the  bottom, 
Breadth  of  the  bottonii 
Vei:^eiidicnlar  height,. 


Fset 

7 
5 

5 


Inehti» 

9 
o 

o 

6 

3 


Where  the  pits  are  aitnated  at  some  consfdemble  di-  Co«Wry 
stance  from  the  harbour,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have 
a  Steve-house  near  the  shipping  place,  where  Che  coals 
mey  be  lodged,  until  the  lighters  or  ships  are  ready  to 
take  them  in.  The  waggon- way  should  be  made  mco 
the  store-house,  at  such  a  height  from  the  ground,  as 
to  permit  the  coals  to  run  from  the  waggons  down  a 
spout  into  the  vessels ;  or  else  to  fall  down  into  the 
store- hovse,  as  occasion  may  require. 

This  kind  of  store* house  is  well  adapted  to  dispatch 
and  saving  expence }  for  a  waggon  load  of  coals  may  he 
delivered  either  into  thelitore-hoose  or  vessels  instantly 
with  verv  little  trouble :  and  if  the  coals  were  exposed 
to  the  effects  of  the  sun  and  rain,  they  would  be  greatly 
injured  in  their  quality :  but  being  l6dged  under  coter, 
they  sire  preserved.     See  Coalert,  SurPLEMEKT. 

COALESCENCf'.,  the  union  or  growing  together 
of  two  bodies  before  separate*  It  is  priAcipally  applied 
to  some  bones  in  the  body,  which  are  separate  during 
infancy,  but  afterwards  grow  together )  or  to  some 
morbid  union  of  parts,  which  should  naturally  be  dis- 
tinct from  each  other.  Thus  there  is  a  coalescence  of 
the  sides  of  the  vulva,  anus,  and  nares  >  of  the  eye-lids, 
fingers,  toes,  and  many  other  parts. 

COALLIER,  a  vessel  employed  to  carry  coals  from 
one  port  to  another,  chiefly  firom  the  northern  parte 
of  England  to  the  capital,  and  more  southerly  parts, 
as  well  as  to  foreign  markets.  This  trade  is  known 
to  be  an  excellent  nursery  for  seamen,  although  thev 
are  often  found,  from  the  constitution  of  their  di« 
mate,  not  to  be  so  well  calculated  for  soothera  navi- 
gation. 

COAMINGS,  in  ship-huilding,  are  those  planks, 
or  that  frame,  forming  a  border  round  the  hatebes, 
which  raise  them  up  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  deck* 
I«oop-hole8  for  muskets  to  shoot  tfut  at  are  often  made 
in  the  coamings,  in  order  to  clear  the  deck  of  the 
enemy  when  the  ship  is  boarded. 

COANE,  anoog  the  Greeks,  a  name  given  to  n 
peculiar  species  of  tuHk  or  ttitty,  which  was  alwaji 
found  in  a  tubular  form.  It  had  its  name  from  s«ai^ 
a  word  used  to  express  a  sort  of  cylindric  tube,  into 
which  the  melted  brass  was  received  from  the  furnace, 
and  in  which  it  was  suffered  to  cool.  In  cooling,  it 
always  deposited  a  sort  of  recrement  on  the  rides 
of  tbie  vessel  or  tube,  and  this  was  the  tutty  exiled 
ooane. 

COAST,  a  sea-shore,  or  the  country  adjoining  to 
the  edge  of  the  sea..  Dr  Campbell,  in  his  Political 
Survey  of  Great  Britain,  considers  an  extensive  sea- 
coast  as  of  great  advantage  to  any  kingdom  ;  and  coo* 
sequently  that  this  island  hath  many  convenienciea  re- 
sulting from  the  extent  of  its  coasts,  superior  to  other 
kingdoms  which  are  much  larger.  The  chief  advan«> 
tages  arising  from  an  extensive  eea-coast  are,  that 
thus  there  is  a  convenient  opportunity  (or  exportatioii 
nnd  importation  to  «r  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Thus,  a  number  of  cities  are  (iMrmed  on  the  coasts  } 
by  this  means  the  internal  parts  are  improved,  &c 
•Die  extent  of  the  sea-coasts  of  Arabia,  he  looks  upon 
ni  the  genuine  source  of  wealth  and  splendour  |o  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  that  peninsula }  the  same  Wfeft 
the  instsument  of  the  greatness  of  ancient  Egypt,  of 
Phoenicia,  dee*  In  short,  according  to  him,  no  coun- 
try UK  city  cMi  for.  ap;  leng;th  o£  timo  be^  lourishing 
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Cofttt,    ofiless  it  bath   considerable  connexion  ivith  the  sea. 
Cape-CoMt  **  It  IS  indeed  tnie  (says  he)  that  the  wisdom  and  in- 
dattiy  of  man,  taking  bold  of  some  particalar  circa m- 
itances,  may  have  rendered   a  few  inland   cities  and 
eountries  very  (air  and  floorisbing.     In  ancient  history 
wt  read  of  Palmyra  and  the  district  round  it,  becom- 
ing a  luxuriant  paradise  in  the  midst  of  inhospitable 
deserts.    Bat  this  was  no  more  than  a  temporary  gran- 
deur }  and  it  has  now  lain  for  some  ages   in  ruins. 
This  city  and  principality  of  Candabar  was  in  like 
OMUiner  rendered  rich  and  famous,  in  consequence  of 
its  being  made  the  centre  of  the  Indian  commerce ; 
but  long  ago  declining,  its  destruction  has  been  com- 
pleted in   our  days,    from  that  dreadful    desolation 
which  Thamas  Kooli  Khan  spread  through  Persia  and 
the  Indies.     Hciv«  in  Europe,  many  of  the  large  ci- 
ties in  Germany,  which  for  a  time  made  a  great  figure 
from  the  freedom  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
diffaaed  ease,  plenty,  and  prosperity,  through  the  di- 
stricts dependent  on  them,  which  of  course  rendered 
them  popolons,  are  now  so  much  sank  through  inevi- 
table  accidents,  as  to  be  but  shadows  of  what  they 
were  ^  and  though  they  still  continue  to  subsist,  subsist 
only  as  the  melancholv  monaments  of  their  own  mis- 
fortunes.   We  may  therefore,  from  hence,  with  great 
certainty  discern,  that  all  the  pains  and  labour  that 
can  be  bestowed  in  supplying  the  defect  of  situation, 
in  this  respect,  proves,  upon  the  whole,  hot  a  tedious, 
difficult,  and  precarious  expedient.      But,  however, 
ire  must  at  the  same  time  admit,  that  it  is  not  barely 
the  possession  even  of  an  extended  coast  that  can  pro- 
duce all  these  desirable  effects.    That  coast  most  like- 
Wise  be   distingobbed  by  other  natural   advantages, 
snch  as  capes  and  promontories,   favourably  disposed 
to  break  the  furv  of  the  winds ;  deep  bays,  safe  roads, 
and  convenient  harbours.    For,  without  chese,  an  ex- 
tended coast  is  no  more  than  a  maritime  barrier  against 
the  maritime  force  of  other  nations  $  as  is  the  case  in 
mfnj  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  Africa  derives  so  little  benefit  frodd  a  si- 
tuation which  has  so  promising  an  appearance ;  there 
being  many  considerable  tracts  upon  its  coasts  equally 
void  of  havens  and  inhabitants,  and  which  afford  not 
the   smallest  encouragement  to  the  attempting  any 
thing  that  might  alter  their  present  desolate  condition. 
It  is,  hotrever,  a  less  inconvenience,  and  in  seme  cases, 
ne  inconvenience  at  all,  if,  in  the  compass  of  a  very 
extended  coast,  there  should  be  some  parts  difficult  or 
dangerous  of  access,  provided^  they  are  not  altogether 
inaccessible.— The  sea*coast  of  Britain,  from  the  figure,. 
in  some  measure,  of  the  island,  but  chiefly  from  the 
inlets  of  the  sea,  and  the  very  irregular  indented  line 
whidi  forms  its  shore,  comprehends,  allowing  for  those 
sinuosities,  at  least  800  marine  leagues  :  we  may,  from 
hence,  therefore,  with  safety  affirm,  that  in  this  respect 
it  is  superior  to  France,  though  that  be  a  much  larger 
country  ^  and  equal  to  Spain  and  Portugal  in  this  cir- 
cumstance, though  Britain  is  not  half  the  size  of  that 
noble  peninsula,  which  is  also  singularly  happy  in  this 
very  particular.^ 

CArE-CoAST,  the  name  of  the  chief  British  settle- 
ment on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  Africa.  The  name  ia 
thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  Cabo  CorsOf  the  ancient 
Portuguese  appellation.  This  cape  is  formed  by  an 
angular  point,  washed  on  the  soath  and  east.  by.  the 


sea,  on  which  stands  the  English  fort.    Here  the  Por-  Cbpe-Costt 
tuguese  settled  in  1610,  and  built  the  citadel  of  Cape-        | 
Coast  upon  a  large  rock  that  projects  into  the  sea.     A  Co»*»"".te- 
few  years  afterwards  they  were  diitlodged  by  the  Dutch,  .^*^^'^^, 
to  whom   this  place  is   principally   indebted   for  its 
strength.      In  1664  it  w(is  demolished    by  Admiral 
Holmes,  and  in  1665  the  famous  Dutch  Admiral  De 
Royter  was  ordered  by  the  states  to  revenge  the  in* 
suits  of  tbe  English.     With  a  squadron  of  13  men  of 
war,  he  attacked  all  the  English  settlements  along  the 
coast  J  ruined  the  factories  }  and  took,  burnt,  and  sunk 
all  the  shipping  of  the  English  Company :   however, 
after  all  his  efforts,  he  was  baffled  in  his  attempts  on 
Cape-Coast.     By  the  treaty  of  Breda  it  was  confirm- 
ed to  the  English,  and  the  king  granted  a  new  char- 
ter in  1672  I  on  which  the  Company  applied  all  their 
attention  to  the   fortifying  and  rendering  it  common 
dious. 

COASTING,  in  Nav^atiom^  the  act  of  making  a 
progress  along  the  sea-coast  of  any  country.  The 
principal  articles  relating  to  this  part  of  navigation  are, 
the  observing  the  time  and  direction  of  the  tide }  know- 
ledge  of  the  reigning  winds ;  of  the  roads  and  havens  ; 
of  the  different  depths  of  the  water,  and  qualities  of  the 
ground. 

CoASTura-PSoif  a  pilot  who  by  long  experience  has 
become  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  any. 
particular  coast,  and  of  the  requisites  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article,  to  conduct  a  ship  or  fleet  from  one 
part  of  it  to  another. 

COAT,  or  Coat  of  Arms,  in  Heraldry^  a  habit 
worn  by  the  ancient  knights  over  their  arms,  both  in  > 
war  and  tournaments,  and  still  home  by  heralds   at 
arms.     It  was  a  kind  of  snr-coat,  reaching  as  low  as . 
the  navel,  open  at  the  sides,  with  short  sleeves,  some* 
times  furred  with  ermine  and  hair,  upon  which  were 
applied  the  armories  of  the  knights  embroidered  in. 
gold  and  silver,  and  enamelled  witn  beaten  tin  colour- 
ed black,  sreen,  red,  and  blue ;  whence  the  rule  ne* 
ver  to  *ppTv  colonr  on  colour,  nor  metal  on  metal.. 
The  coats  of  arms  were  frequently  open,  and  diversi* 
fied  with  bands  and  fillets  of  several  colours,  alternate* 
It  placed,  as  we  still  see  cloths  scarieted,  watered,  &c. 
Hence  they  were  called  devices, .  as  being  divided  and . 
composed  of  several  pieces  sewed  together  $  whence  ttie 
monlBjess^palef  chevron^  bend^  crou^  taltier^  h^ienge^ 
&c  which  have  since  become  honourable  pieces,  or 
ordinaries  of  tbe  shield.    See  Cro3S»  Bevd,  Chevp 
AOK,  &c 

Coats  of  arms  and  banners  were  never  allowed  to  be  • 
worn  by  any  but  knights  and  ancient  nobles. 

Coat,  in  Anatomy.     See  TuKic  and  £t£. 

Coat  of  Mail;  a  kind  of  armour  oiade  in  form  of  a 
shirt ;  consisting  of  iron  rings  wove  together  netwise . 
See  Mail. 

CO  ATI,  in  Zoology;  a  synonyme  of  a  species  of. 
VivERRA  and  Uiisus.    See  Mammalia  Index. 

COATIMUNDI,  a  variety  of  the  above. 

CoATiHO  of  Phials^  Panes  of  Glase^  &c.  among 
electricians,  is  usoally  performed  by  covering  the  ont- 
side  of  the  phial  with  tinfoil,  brass,  or  gold-leaf,  &c. 
and  filling  its  inside  with  loose  pieces  of  brass-leaf,  by 
which  means  it  becomes  capable  of  being  charged.    See 

T*T  y  iyptt  T  Ct  T  Y 

GOATZONTECOXOCHnX,  or  thtecr  vith 
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the  viper^s  head^  is  the  Mexican  name  of  *  flower  of 
incomparable  beaaty.  It  is  composed  of  five  petals  or 
leaves,  purple  in  tbe  innermost  part,  white  in  the  mid* 
die,  the  rest  red,  but  elegantly  stained  with  yellow  and 
white  spots.  The  plant  which  bears  it  has  leaves  re- 
sembling those  of  the  iris,  but  longer  and  larger  \  its 
t/unk  is  small  and  slim :  This  flower  was  one  of  the 
roost  esteemed  among  tbe  Mexicans.  The  Lincean 
academicians  of  Rome,  who  commented  on  and  pub- 
lished the  History  of  Hernandez  in  165 19  and  saw  the 
Saintings  of  this  flower,  with  its  colours,  executed  in 
lexico,  conceived  such  an  Idea  of  its  beauty,  that  they 
adopted  it  as  the  emblem  of  their  very  learned  acade- 
my, denominating  it  Fior  de  Ltnce, 

COBALT,  a  metallic  substance  which  was  former- 
ly classed  with  the  semimetals.  See  Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy  Index, 

COBBING,  a  punishment  sometimes  inflicted  at 
sea.  It  is  performed  by  striking  the  offender  a  certain 
number  of  times  on  the  breech  with  a  flat  piece  of 
wood  called  tbe  cohbing^board*  It  is  chiefly  used  as  a 
punishment  to  those  who  quit  their  station  during  the 
period  of  the  night-watch. 

COBITIS,  the  LoACHE,  in  Ichthiphgy^  a  genns 
of  fishes  belonging  to  the  order  of  abdominales.  See 
Ichthyology  Index,  It  is  frequent  in  the  stream 
near  Amesbury  in  Wiltshire,  where  the  sportsmen, 
through  frolic,  swallow  it  down  alive  in  a  glass  of 
white-wine. 

COBLE,  a  boat  used  in  the  turbot  fishery,  twenty 
feet  six  inches  long,  and  five  feet  broad.  It  is  about 
one  ton  burthen,  rowed  with  three  pair  of  oars,  and 
admirably  constructed  for  encountering  a  mountainous 
•ea. 

COBLENTZ,  an  ancient,    handsome,  and  strong 
town  of  Germany,  seated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
fihine  and  Moselle,  in  a  fertile  country,  with  mountains 
covered  with  vineyards.     It  was  the  usual  residence  of 
the  elector  of  Treves,  to  whom  it  belonged.     Over  tbe 
Bhine  is  a  bridge  of  twelve  arches,^  built  for  the  con- 
venience of  tbe  inhabitants  of  Coblentz  and  the  adja- 
cent places.    A  ferry  machine  is  constantly  going  from 
the  city  to  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  where  there  is 
«  little  town  and  very  strong  castle  built  on  an  eminence 
named  the  rock  of  honour.     This  machine  is  erected  on 
two  boats,  in  tbe  form  of  a  large  square  gallery,  en- 
compassed with  ballustrades.     Its  inhabitants  in  18 15 
amounted  to  about  10,500,  including  the  suburbs.     Its 
territory  produces  the  best  Moselle  wine,  which  is  ex- 
ported both  to  f  rankfort  and  Holland.     The  situation 
of  the  place  is  very  favourable  for  trade,  as  it  commu- 
nicates with  France  by  the  Moselle,  and  with  Ger- 
many and   Switzerland  by  the  Rhine.     It  is  now  the 
chief  town  of  the  Prussian  territories  on  the  Rhine. 
It  has  two  yearly  fairs.     £.  Long.  7.  32.  N.  Lat. 
50.  24. 

COBOB,  the  name  of  a  dish  among  the  Moors.  It 
is  made  of  several  pieces  of  nratton  wrapt  up  in  the 
cawl,  and  afterwards  roasted  in  it  ^  the  poorer  people, 
instead  of  the  meat,  use  the  heart,  liver,  and  other 
parts  of  the  entrails,  and  make  a  good  dish,  though 
not  equal  to  the  former. 

COBOOSE,  in  sea-language,  is  derived  from  the 
Dutch  kambuiSf  and  denotes  a  sort  of  box,  resembling 


a  sentry-box,  used  to  cover  the  diimneys  of  come  mer*   Coboew 
chant  ships.  It  generally  stands  against  the  barricade,         11 . 
on  the  fore-part  of  the  quarter-deck.     It  is  called  in  .  ^^*'*"- 
the  West  ]  ndies  cobre  vega* 

CO  BURG,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  circle  of 
Franconia,  and  capital  of  a  principality  of  the  same 
name,  with  a  famous  college,  a  fort,  and  a  castle.  The 
town  contains  about  7000  inhabitants  \  the  principality 
in  1 8 15  contained  72,cx>o.  It  is  seated  on  tbe  river 
Itch,  in  E,  Long.  11.  18.  N.  LaU  JO.  22. 

COBWEB,  in  Physiology^  the  fine  net-work  which 
spiders  spin  out  of  their  own  bowels,  in  order  to  catch 
their  prey.     See  Aranea. 

COCCEIUS,  John,  professor  of  theology  at  Bre- 
men, was  founder  of  a  sect  called  Cocceians :  they  held, 
amongst  other  singular  opinions,  that  of  a  visible  reign 
of  Christ  in  this  world,  after  a  general  conversion  of 
the  Jews  and  all  other  people  to  the  true  Christian 
faith,  as  laid  down  in  the  voluminous  works  of  Coc- 
ceius.     He  died  in  1699,  aged  66. 

COCCINELLA,  in  Zoohgy^  a  genus  of  insects  of 
the  order  of  coleoptera.     See  Entomology  Index. 

COCCOLOBO,  In  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  trigy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  octandria  class  of  plants  ; 
and  in  tbe  natural  method  ranking  under  the  12th  or- 
der, Hohrace€B,     See  Botany  Index^ 

COCCOTHRAUSTES,  the  trivial  name  of  a  spe- 
cies  of  LoxiA.     See  Ornithology  Index, 

COCCULUS  Indicus,  the  name  of  a  poisonous 
berry,  too  frequently  mixed  with  malt-liquors  in  order 
to  make  them  Intoxicating)  but  this  practice  is  ex- 
pressly forbidden  by  act  of  parliament.  It  Is  the  fruit 
of  the  Menispermum  Cocculus,  Fishermen  have  a 
way  of  mixing  it  with  paste,  which  the  fish  swallow 
greedily,  and  are  thereby  rendered  lifeless  for  a  time, 
and  float  on  the  water.  It  is  sometimes  used  with 
stavesacre,  for  destroying  vermine  in  children's  heads. 
COCCUS,  in  Zoology^  a  genus  of  insects  belonging 
to  the  order  of  hemiptera.  See  EntomqjILOGY  Index. 
COCCYGiEUS  MUscuLus.  See  Anatomy,  Ta- 
ble of  the  Muscles, 

COCCYX,  or  CoccYGis  os.  See  Anatomy  In- 
dex, 

COCHIN,  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  in 
N.  Lat.  10.  o.  £.  Long.  76*  8.  The  town  is  not  un- 
pleasant. The  fortification  is  irregular,  but  strong 
enongb  to  resist  any  of  the  Indian  powers,  and  has  40 
or  50  cannon  facing  the  sea.  The  people  in  this  town 
and  the  country  adjacent  are  subject  to  a  strange  dis- 
order of  the  legs,  called  Cktchin  or  elephant  legSy  in  which 
tbe  swelled  limb  is  sometimes  of  such  an  enormous  bulk 
as  to  have  greatly  the  appearance  both  in  shape  and 
size  of  the  leg  of  an  elephant.  According  to  Mr  Ives, 
this  disorder  seems  to  be  merely  an  oedematous  swelling, 
occasioned  by  an  impoverished  state  of  the  blood  and 
juices.  The  persons  afflicted  with  this  distemper  very 
seldom  apply  to  European  surgeons,  and  thus  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  cured.  Indeed,  our  author  observes, 
that  their  application  would  probably  be  of  little  avail, 
as  the  only  thing  that  could  be  prescribed  would  be  an 
alteration  from  the  poorest  to  the  most  cordial  and 
nutritious  diet  \  and  the  Indians  are  so  invincibly  wed- 
.  ded  to  their  own  customs,  that  they  would  sooner  die 
than  break  through  them.     Of  this  be  says  there  were 

several 
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Cochla,    saTermt  initaacw  in  tbeir  long  pauage  to  Bengal,  during  that  Uieir  lands  returned  to  their  former  uncultivated   CoeUa- 

Cechin-    which  some  of  the  Sepoys  perished  for  want  of  food,  etate. 

<^hin>>     mher  than  sate  themselves  by  partaking  of  the  ship's         M.  le  Poivre  represents  the  Cocfain-Chbese  as  gentle,  ^ 

provisions  after  their  own  had  been  expended.    Most  of  hospitable,  Irngal,  and  industrious.     There  is  not  a 


China. 


those  afflicted  with  the  disorder  we  speak  of,  are  onable 
to  call  any  assistance,  being  the  very  poorest  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  live  entirely  npon  a  kind  of  fish  called  fardi" 
niasj  without  being  able  to  purchase  even  the  smallest 
quantity  of  rice  to  eat  along  with  it  \  their  drink  is  also 


beggar  in  the  country,  and  robbery  and  murder  are 
absolutely  nn known.  A  stranger  may  wander  over 
the  kingdom  from  one  end  to  the  other  (the  capital 
excepted)  without  meeting  with  the  slightest  insult* 
He  will  be  everywhere  received  with  the  most  eager 


mere  water,  unless  they  sometimes  procure  a  draught  of    curiosity,  but  at  the  samctime  with  the  greatest  bene* 


the  simple  unfermented  juice  called  toddy.  Cochin  was 
first  occupied  by  the  Portuguese,  from  whom  it  was  ta- 
ken by  the  Dutch.  It  remained  in'the  hands  of  the  lat- 
ter till  X795f  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Britj8|i. 

C>>chik-Chika,  a  kingdom  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Tonquin  \  on  the  east,  by  the  sea  of  China ; 
on  the  south  by  the  Indian  ocean  \  and  on  the  west  by 
Cambodia,  and  a  ridge  of  mountains  inhabited  by  a  sa- 
vage people  called  Kemtns^  who  live  independent  of  any 
government.  Little  of  the  history  of  this  kingdom  is 
known.  M.  le  Polvre,  a  French  traveller,  informs  us, 
that  about  half  a  century  before  the  French  first  arrived 
in  these  distant  regions,  a  prince  of  Tonquin,  aft  he  fled 
from  his  sovereign,  by  whom  he  was  pursued  as  a  rebel, 
had  with  his  soldiers  and  adherents  crossed  the  river, 
which  serves  as  a  barrier  between  Tonquin  and  Cochin- 
China.  The  fugitives,  who  were  warlike  and  civilized 
men,  soon  expelled  the  scattered  inhabitants,  who  wan- 
dered aboot  without  any  society  or  form  of  government^ 
and  founded  a  new  kingdom,  which  soon  grew  rich  and 
populous.  During  the  reigns  of  the  first  six  kings,  no 
nation  could  be  happier  tliau  theCochin-Chinese.  Their 
monarchs  governed  them  as  a  father  does  his  family, 
establishing  no  laws  but  those  of  nature,  to  which  they 
themselves  were  the  first  to  pay  obedience.  They  ho- 
nonred  and  encouraged  agriculture,  as  the  most  useful 
employment  of  mankind  ;  and  required  firom  their  sub- 
jects only  a  small  annnal  free-gifl  to  defray,  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  defensive  war  against  the  Tonquinese, 
who  were  their  enemies.  This  imposition  was  regu- 
lated, by  way  of  poll-tax,  with  the  greatest  equity. 
Every  man,  able  to  till  the  ground,  paid  in  to  the  prince 
a  small  sum  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  his  consti- 
tution, and  the  vigour  of  his  arm,  and  nothing  mere. 

Cocbin-Chiua-  continued  happy  under  these  princes 
for  more  than  a  century }  but  the  discovery  of  gold- 
mines put  a  stop  to  tlie  above  mild  regulations.  Luxu- 
ry immediately  took  place.  The  prince  began  to  de- 
spise the  simple  habitation  of  his  ancestors,  and  lapsed 
a  superb  palace  to  be  built  a  league  in  circumference, 
surroonded  with  a  wall  of  brick  on  the  model  of  that 
of  Pekin,  and  defended  by  x6oo  pieces  of  cannon. 
Not  content  with  this,  he  would  needs  Iiave  a  winter 
palace,  an  autumn  palace,  and  a  summer  palace.  The 
old  taxes  were  by  no  means  auflbcient  to  defiray  these 
expences }  new  ones  were  devised  j  and  oppression 
and  tyranny  everywhere  took  place.  His  courtiers, 
to  flatter  their  prince,  gave  him  the  title  of  the  Asin^ 
ofheaotn^  which  he  still  continues  to  assume.  When 
speaking  of  his  subjects,  he  styles  them  bis  chil* 
dren^  but  by  no  means  behaves  as  if  he  was  their  fa- 
ther}  for  our  author  informs  us,  that  he  has  seen 
whole  villages  newly  abandoned  by  their  inhabitants, 
who  were  harassed  with  toil  and  insupportable  ex- 
•etioosv'the  neeestary  comeqoettce  of  which  waSi 


volence.  A  Cochin-Chinese  traveller,  who  has  not 
pioney  sufficient  to  defray  his  expences  at  an  inn,  en- 
ters the  first  house  of  the  town  or  village  he  arrives  at, 
and  waiting  the  hour  of  dinner,  takes  part  with  the 
family,  and  goes  away  when  he  thinks  proper,  without 
speaking  a  word,  or  any  person^s  putting  to  him  a 
single  question. 

The  country  of  Coch in-China  is  much  of  the  same 
temperature  with  that  of  Tonquin ;  though  rather 
milder,  as  lying  near  tlie  sea.  Like  Tonquin,  it  is  an^ 
nually  overflowed,,  and  consequently  fruitful  in  rice, 
which  requires  uo. other  manure  than  the  mud  left  by 
the  innndations.  They  have  sugar-canes,  and  the 
same  kinds  of  fruits  common  to  other  parts  of  India. 
The  country  produces  no  grapes,  and  therefore  they 
drink  a  liquor  brewed  from  rice.  They  have  vast 
woods  of  mulberry-trees,  which  run  up  as  fast  as  our 
hemp.  Their  silk  is  stronger  than  that  of  China,  but 
not  so  fine.  They  have  the  best  timber  in  the  world, 
particularly  a  sort  which  abounds  in  the  monntains,  and 
is  called  the  sncomtptMe  tree^  because  it  never  rots  uo* 
der  earth  or  water,  and  is  so  solid  that  it  serves  for  an- 
chors. There  are  two  kinds,  black  and  red.  The 
trees  are  very  tall,  straight,  and  so  big  that  two  mea- 
can  scarce  grasp  them.  They  have  also  on  the  monifr* 
tains  of  the  Kemois  a  tree  of  the  most  fngrant  scent, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  saoie  with  lignum  aloes^ 
This,  being  reckooed'the  best  product  of  the  country^ 
is  engrossed  by  the  king,  and  is  sold  from  five  to  i6 
ducats  per  pound.  It  is  highly  valued  both  in  China 
and  Japan,  where  the  logs  of  it  are  sold  for  200  ducats 
a  pound,  to  make  pillows  for  the  king  and  nobility  ^ 
and  among  those  Indians  which  continue  to  bum  their 
.dead,  great  quantities  of  it  are  need  in  tho  funeral  pilef^ 
The  young  trees  called'O^fsMZd,  or  eagle«wood,  are  eve- 
ry one'a  property,  which  omke  the  old  ones  called  oa^ 
lambo  so  scarce  and  dear.  They  have  oak,  and  lares 
pines,  for  the  building  of  ships,  so  that  this  country  it 
of  the  same  use  to  China  that  Norway  is  to  Britain. 
In  general,  they  have  the  same  kind  of  trees  and  plants 
that  are  to  he  met  with  in  Tonquin.  They  have  minea 
of  gold,  as  well  as  diamonds  \  but  the  last  they^  do  not 
value  so  high  as  pearl.  They  also  esteem  their  coral 
and  amber  very  much.  In  all  the  provinces  there  are 
great  granaries  filled  with  rice,  in  some  of  which  that 
grain  is  kept  upwards  of  30  years.  One  of  the  great- 
est rarities  of  these  parts,  especially  in  grand-entertaia- 
ments,  is  a  ragout  made  of  the  eatable  birds-neats, 
which  some  say  are  found  only  in  Cochin-China^  and 
others  in  four  islands  that  lie  sooth  of  its  coast.    See 

The  merchants  of  Cambodia,  Tonquin,  China,  lia- 
eao,  Manila,  Japan,  and  Malacca,  trade  to 
China  with  plate,  which  they  exchange  for  the 
modities  of  the  cosntryt   The  Fortugpese  are  the  moot 

favoured 
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'<oMn^  ikvmndlitnvfsByEarofram.  lAeCmdM-Ckmon  At  lias  fint 
CWttt.  tbemcelves,  not  being  inclined  to  traTel,  seMom  sail  out 
oF  Btglit  of  tbeir  ^mu  shove,  bnCfiwdbMe  mtaj  trifles 
f rooi  foreigacBS  at  great  svtes,  particularly  coffibs,  oe»- 
4ik8|- bracelets,  glass  yenlawts,  Ac*  They  are  very 
fond  of  our  bats,  caps,  girdies,  shirts,  mad  a^er  olotbes  ; 
and,  aboTc  all,  set «  great  value  on  corsL  The  coao- 
try  is  satd  to  have  700  miles  of  coast,  with  nany  lai^ 
inlets  of  the  sea,  vnd  above  ^  conveaieat  kadsng 
places  J  which,  however,  aocondtag  to  Caplaia  Uansl* 
too,  are  bnt  aeldora  Tiaited  by  strangers* 

The  people  of  this  country  have  «  great  affinky 
with  l^ose  of  Tonqoin,  with  whom  they  have  m  oonn 
^mon  origin,  and  from  whom  they  diffier  very  little  in 
their  manner  of  living,  as  well  as  their  Baanen  and 
customs,  all  of  which  they  have  in  a  great  roeasuse 
borrowed  from  the  Chinese.  The  principal  exports 
of  the  country  are  silk,  sngar,  ebony,  aod  cahunba 
"wood  ;  gold  in  dost  or  in  ban,  which  is  sold  for  only 
ten  times  its  weight  in  silver ;  and  copper  and  poroo- 
isin  brought  from  China  aad  Japan.  From  this  ooaa- 
*try  also  are  exported  the  birds-neats  esteemed  such 
a  delicacy  at  the  table.  They  are  found  in  four  islands 
situated  loear  the  coasts  of  CoohinXhina,  lo  the  east* 
ward  of  which  are  live  other  smaller  ones,  where  are 
found  prodtgioas  numbers  of  turtles,  the  flesh  of  which 
is  so  delicate  that  the  Toaquinese  aod  people  of  Ci>- 
tihin-China  irequently  fight  desperate  battles,  in  order 
4o  take  them  from  one  another.  The  commodities 
vrhioh  sell  amst  readily  in  this  coontry  are,  saltpetre, 
«alphttr,  lead,  £ne  cloth,  and  barred  or  flowered 
«hi»tx.  Pearls,  amber,  and  ooral,  were  formerly  In 
^reat  reqaest,  hut  at  present  only  the  two  last  are  sale> 
able^  and  <even  these  will  not  answer  unless  the 
4Mads  of  coial  ba  mund,  well  polished,  and  of  a  beao* 
stifol  rnI  ceioor :  the  amber  snost  also  be  extremely 
4>lear,  the  beads  of  an  equal  siKe,  and  not  larger  than 
A  namn  nnt. 

The  only  money  comnt  in  Cochin«>China  is  tint  of 
Japan,  whroh  is  paid  and  aneeeived  hw  weight.  The 
awney^f  the  onuntry  is  of  capper  and  as  large  as  our 
feoantevs  j  of  a  Tonnd  figuite,  aad  having  a  Inic  ia 
the  niiddle  by  which  the  pieces  may  be  Strang  lilae 
^aa^.  Three  hondtnd  of  these  nre  put  on  one  side, 
and  as  umot  on  the  other,  which  in  CodNU'^hina 
pass  lor  a  thousand  ^  because  ia  600  are  foaad  ten 
thnes  60,  wbtoh  make  a  century  among  abmet  all  the 
yeiqile  *ot  the  ea*.  There  is,  however,  searce  any 
ooaatry  ia  which  taerdhaats  wre  mom  mpt  to  ha  da> 
aaivad  with  ^vgard  >to'the  Talue  ofmamy  thanOoehin- 
China,  ^iag  lo  the  pieces  beinff  oaeqnal  in  fignre 
and  quality,  ami  the  difficolty  of  wtermtatng  their  *va^ 
lue,  whfdh  is  regulated  only  by  aiew  cbaiaotein  stamp- 
ed upM  ftheai.  The  dealeia  must  therefore  he  •  at  paine 
to  have  lionest  mul  skilfal  people  toaaccrtaintheTa- 
Ine  of  the  pioees  they  reoeive,  ^dtherwise  they  von  a 
gt«at44sk  ef  beiag  deeeivod  ia  thoir  valne,  as  the  Co* 
difnX)iMnese'nwke  a  great  «Mrft  of  being  ableitoidheat 
aaCkfiaipean. 

£upopean  imsKhaala  complain,  aooording  to  If. 
Grosier,  unjustly  of  the  demands  made  in  CoShia^Cli^ 
nalbrentranca,  olearaaee,  and  ^aaborage.  The  do- 
tics,  ^indeod,  are  vary  (trtting,  anmmrting  'only,  even 
ttiMPre  vF  the  cnstonlhaasa,  to  4^r  cant.  $  batnathtng 
«an  baMDored  frM&ia  Aip  wlHth«aritai«hare«niS 
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afficen  aaioad  her,  weigh  and  connt  the  smallest  pieces, 
and  geaemlly  take  wbi^  they  look  npaa  to  be  nM^t  ^^'hineal* 
valuable,  in  order  to  send  it  to  the  king*  The  mo- 
narch takes  what  he  thinks  proper,  and  retnina  the  va- 
lue 'f  hut  the  grendees  are  said  to  kec^  part  of  the  ^oads 
also,  without  paying  any  thing  for  tiiem.  Thus  the 
ordinary  goads,  which,  had  they  been  accampaniad 
with  the  more  ^akable  part  of  the  cai^ge,  would  hwre 
fooad  a  ready  market,  can  now  scaroely  be  di^osed 
of  ^  thoogb  oar  author  is  of  opiniaa,  that  die  matter 
is  not  altogether  adthotit  remedy.  When  the  Dotch 
aent  to  this  ooantry  vessels  loaded  with  ckths,  lead, 
and  saltpetre,  their  cai|;oes  were  auflered  to  renmin 
eatare,  because  they  had  takea  the  pnoaotion  to  pay 
erery  year  a  certaia  aum  fiw  each  vessel  that  eaAered. 
Other  nations,  by  endeavonriog  to  avoid  the  paymeat 
of  this  duty,  entirely  dcatreyed  their  commerce :  the 
people  of  Cochin-China,  however,  for  some  years  past, 
have  been  nrach  more  modmrate  in  their  demands  $  and 
whatever  their  exactions  may  be,  they  are  far  kasicx- 
orbitant  than  thorn  of  the  Toaqoiaese. 

M.  Grosier  observes,  that  a  faire  report  has  gaiaed 
ground  in  Europe,  that  whea  a  tnding  vessel  happens 
to  ran  aground  in  Cochin-China,  mr  to  ba  drivea  iaio 
any  of  its  harbours  by  stress  of  weather,  the  iung  aeiacs 
the  cargo  if  the  rodder  be  broken.  He  assures  ns, 
however,  that,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  a  ves* 
wl  in  distrett  is  much  safer  on  the  coasts  of  Cochin- 
China  than  almost  anywhere  ehie.  Barks  are  imme* 
diately  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  crew,  and  people  em- 
ployed to  drag  the  sea  with  nets  in  order  to  recover 
the  goods  that  are  lost ;  and,  in  short,  neither  lahonr 
nor  expences  are  spared  to  put  the  ships  in  the  host 
condition  possible.  Only  two  things  can  Jinrt  the 
trade  of  foreigners  at  Cochin-China,  one  of  which 
may  be  easilyavoided.  This  regards  the- clearing  aat 
of  vessels.  Thus,  while  the  master  is  waiting  on  the 
evening  before  his  departure,  or  oa  the  day  fixed  for 
sailing,  in  Mder  to  reoeive  his  dispatches,  it  oiken  hap- 
pens that  he  lores  his  voyage,  which  amy  prove  the 
ruin  of  a  trader.  For  this  reason,  care  must  be  taken 
to  ariicit  a  clearanoe  a  month  hefirae  }  by  which  meaas 
one  is  always  certaia  of  ^tainin^  it,  and  d^parti^g 
oa  the  di^  appointed.  The  other  diffi^ly  ,is  occasion- 
ed by  the  necessity  df  relling  gaods  an  cmait,  which  are 
aeUom  paid  at  the  saipulated  time.  This,  however,  is 
contrary  to  the  iacltaation  of  the  prince  4  fior  «very 
reerehant  who  can  convey  to  him  nn  aoconat  of  there 
najost  delays,  is  core  to  be  paid,  aad  ■sometimes  even 
anth  interest. 

COCBIK£AIi,  or  CocnnraxL,  a  drag  umd  by  the 
4yen,  <&c  for  giving  ved  coloan,  especially  ^cnmsaas 
and  scwHets,  aad  for  making  carmine  ;  and  likewsre  in 
mediciae  as  a  cardiac,  aordia],  andorific,  alexiphariaar, 
nnd  fobrifoffe. 

The  cochmeal,  in  the  atote  in  which  it  ia  brought 
to^ns,  is  in  small  bodies  of  an  irregular  flgnre,  nsaaihf 
iconrex,  ridged  and  farrewed  on  one  mde,  emd  can- 
•cava  on  the  ether.  The  nolonr  of  the  best  is  a  potpUali 
-gtay,  powdered  over  with  a  sort  of  wlitte  dost.  >All 
'that  the  world  knew  of  it  for  n  long  time  iva^  thsit 
.it  was  gathered  from  certain  plants  in  Mexico  $  aad 
-Cberafare  it  was  naturally  supposed  to  ha  a  aeed#  till 
ia  the  year  zCpa  J^ntharjEHunrisr  :ga!ae  Pamet  m 
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Cocbuififtl  eotmk  of  lU  being  an  animaU    And  this,  though  then 
I  .     dttrrgarded,  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  obser- 

^^^^^  vations*  .Indeed,  to  determine  the  point,  we  have 
DOW  the  means  in  our  own  hands,  even  in  this  part  of 
the  world.-— We  need  only  moisten  and  soak  in  wa* 
ter,  or  in  vinegar,  a  nnmber  of  cochineals  till  they 
are  swelled  and  distended,  to  know  that  every  one  is 
the  more  or  less  perfect  body  of  an  insect  ^  the  most 
imperfect  and  mutilated  specimens  always  show  the 
rings  of  the  body ;  and  from  observing  others,  it  will 
be  easy  to  find  the  number  and  disposition  of  the  legs, 
parts,  or  even  whole  one^  being  left  on  several,  and 
often  eomplete  pair?.  In  this  way  the  legs,  anten* 
nsB,  and  proboscis,  may  be  discovered.  See  Coccus, 
above,  and  Dyeing. 

M.  Macqutr  observes,  that  the  cochineal  of  Sylves* 
ter  is  gathered  in  the  woods  of  Old  and  New  Mexico. 
The  insect  lives,  grows,  and  multiplies  on  the  unculti- 
vated opuntias,  which  grow  there  in  great  abundance. 
It  is  there  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
and  dies  naturally.  The  colour  is*ihore  durable  than 
that  of  the  common  cochineal,  hot  less  bright:  but 
there  is  no  advantage  in  using  it  i  for,  though  cheaper, 
a  greater  qnantity  is  requisite. 

COCHLEA,  the  Shxll-sjtail.    See  Helix,  Con- 

CHOLOGY  Index* 

Cochlea,  in  Anatomtf,    See  Anatomy  Index* 

COCHLEARIA,  Scurty- grass.  See  Botany 
Index. 

COCHLITES,  in  Natural  History^  an  appellation 
given  to  the  petrified  shells  of  the  cochlese  or  snails. 

COCINTUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ^  a  promontory 
of  the  Brottii,  reckoned  the  longest  in  Italy,  and  which 
Holstenios  and  Vossius  have  restored  to  Ovid,  reading 
Cocintia  for  Ceraunia^  Metam.  xv.  ▼•  704^ — Cocintum^ 
also  a  town  22  miles  to  the  south  of  Scylaceum,  al- 
most on  the  spot  where  now  Stilo  stands,  from  which 
the  opposite  promontory  Cocintum  is  commonly  called 
Capo  de  Stilo. 

COCK,  in  Zoology t  the  Englii^h  name  of  the  males  of 
gallinaceous  birds,  but  more  especially  used  for  the  com* 
mon  dunghill  cock.  See  Phasianus,  Ornithology 
Index* 

Black  Cock.  1  See  Tetrao,  Ornithology 

Cock  of  the  fTood,  J      Index, 

CocK'ChaJer.  Soe  ScARABJCus,  Entomology  In» 
dex, 

CocK' Paddle^  Lump-fish  or  Sca-owL  See  Cyclop- 
TCRus,  Ichthyology  Index.^ 

CocK-Pitf  a  sort  of  theati'e  upon  which  game-cocks 
fight. 

It  must  appear  astonishing  to  every  reflecting  mind, 
that  a  mode  of  diversion  so  cruel  and  inhuman  as  tliat 
of  cock-fighting  should  so  generally  prevail :  that  not 
only  the  ancients,  barbarians,  Gretks  and  Romans, 
should  have  adopted  it ;  but  that  a  practice  so  savage 
and  heathenish  should  be  continued  by  Christians  of  ail 
•ort%  and  even  pursued  in  these  better  and  more  en- 
lightened tinaes. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  is  well  known, 
were  wont  to  call  all  the  nations  in  the  world  barba- 
rians }  yet  certainly,  if  we  consider  the  many  instances 
of  cruelty  practised  among  them,  there  was  very  little 
x«asen  for  the  distinction.  Human  sacrifices  were  com- 
mon both  to  them  and  the  barbarians  j  and  with  them 
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the  exposing  of  infants,-  the  combats  of  men  with  wild  Cock.pit. 
beasts,  and  of  men  with  men  in  the  gladiatorial  scenes,  *-*' 
were  spectacles  of  delight  and  festivity. 

The  islanders  0^  Delos,  it  seems,  were  great  lovers 
of  cock-fighting ;  and  Tanagra  a  city  in  fioeotia,  the 
isle  of  Rhodes,  Chalcis  in  Eubosa,  and  the  country  of 
Media,  were  famous  for  their  generous  and  magnani- 
mous race  of  chickens.  The  kingdom  of  Persia  was 
probably  included  in  the  last,  from  whence  this  kind 
of  poultry  was  first  brought  into  Greece  ^  and  if  one 
msy  judge  of  the  rest  from  the  fowls  of  Rhodes  and 
Media,  the  excellency  of  the  broods  at  that  time  con- 
sisted in  their  weight  and  largeness  (as  the  fowls  of 
those  countries  were  heavy  and  bulky),  and  of  the  na- 
ture of  what  our  sportsmen  call  shakebqgt  or  tumpokes. 
The  Greeks,  moreover,  had  some  method  of  prepa- 
ring the  birds  for  battle,  by  feeding }  as  may  be  col- 
lected from  Colnmella. 

It  should  seem,  that  at  first  cock-fighting  was  partly 
a  religious  and  partly  a  political  institution  at  Athens  ; 
and  was  there  continued  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  seeds  of  valour  in  the,  minds  of  their  youth ;  but 
was  afterwards  abused  and  .perverted  both  here  and  in 
the  other  parts  of  Greece  to  a  common  pastime,  with- 
out any  moral,  political,  or  religious  intention,  and  as 
it  is^  now  followed  and  practised  among  os. 

At  Rome,  as  the  Romans  were  prone  to  imitate  the 
Greeks,  we  may  expect  to  find  them  following  their 
example  in  this  mode  of  diversion^  and  in  the  worst 
way,  viz.  without  any  good  or  laudable  motives,  since 
when  they  took  and  brought  it  to  Rome,  the  Greeks 
had  forgotten  every  thing  that  was  commendable  in  it, 
and  bad  already  perverted  it  to  a  low  and  unmeaning 
sport.      Signior  Hyam  thinks  the  Romans  borrowed 
the  pastime  from  Dardanns,  in  Asia  ^  hot  there  is  little 
reason  for  making  them  go  so  far  for  it,  when  it  was 
so  generally  followed  in  Greece,  whose  customs  the  Ro- 
mans were  addicted  to  borrow  and  imitate.     However, 
it  is  probable,    they  did  not  adopt  this  opinion  very 
early.     It  may  be  gathered  from  Colnmella,  that  the 
Romans  did  not  use  the  sport  in  his  time.    This  au- 
thor  styles  cock-fighting   a  Grecian  diversion;  and 
speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  ignominy  as  an  expensive  a- 
musement,  unbecoming  the  frugal  householder,  and  of- 
ten attended  with  the  ruin  of  the  parties  that  follo\red 
it.     '*  The  words  are  remarkable.     *'  Nos  enim  cense- 
mus  instituere  vectigul  industrii  patris  familias,  non  ri- 
xoearum  avium  lanisise,  cujus  plerumque  totum  patrimo- 
niiim  pignos  alese,  victor  gallinaceus  pyctes  abstulit  i^^ 
When  he  describes,  as  we  think,  the  manner  not  of 
the  Romans,  but  of  the  Greeks  who  bad  in  his  time 
eonverted  the  diversion  of  cock  fighting  into  a  species 
of  gaming,  and  even  to  the  total  ruin  of  their  families, 
as  happens  but  too  often  in  England  at  this  day.     The 
Romans,  however,  at  last  gave  into  the  custom,  though 
not  till  the  drxline  of  the  empire.     The  firit  cause  of 
contention  between    the  two    brothers  Bassianns  and 
Geta,  sons  of  the  emperor  Septimus  SeVerus,  happen- 
ed,   according  to  Herodian,   in    their  youth,   about 
tlie  fighting  of  their  cocks ;    and  if  the   battling  be- 
tween thof.e  two  princes  was  the  first  instance  of  it, 
probably  they  had  seen  and  learned  it  in  Greece,  whi- 
ther they  had  often  accompanied  the  emperor  their  fa- 
ther. 

It  is  observable,  that  cocks  and  quails  pitted  for  the 
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€k>ck-pit.  ptitpoM  of  engaging  one  staothMTy  i  tmtrtbice^  of  to  the 
■  r  '  hot  g*8p,  for  divettlon,  are  freqnently  coonpared,  and 
with  much  proprietj,  to  gladiatort.  Heilce  Pliny^s 
«xpi«i8k>tt»  GuUdlrumn  ■'■  ceu  ghdiata/rtfm  ;  and  that  of 
Colamella,  rixosanrm  avhtm  hniata;  kauHa  being  the 
fto^  tefm  for  the  maatrr  of  the  gladiators.  Conies 
^nently  one  woald  expect,  that  when  the  hloodj 
scenes  of  the  kmphitbeatre  were  discarded,  as  thej 
i^ere  soon  after  the  Christian  religion  became  the 
estabUshnient  df  the  empire,  the  wanton  shedding  of 
men*s  blood  in  sport,  being  of  too  cmel  and  savage 
%  nature  to  be  patronited  and  encouraged  in  an  in- 
stitution so  hlirtetess  and  innocent  as  the  Christian 
was,  one  might  justly  expect  that  the  MtvyvpiMs  and 
the  mkuO:f»^fUnM  trould  have  ceased  oi  cohrse.  The 
fathers  of  the  church  are  continuallT  inveighing 
against  the  spectacles  of  the  arena,  and  upbraiding 
theic  adversaries  with  them.  These  indeed  were  more 
ttnnatnral  and  shocking  than  a  main  of  cocks  \  hnt 
this,  however,  had  a  tendency  towards  infusing  the  like 
ferocity  and  implacability  In  the  breasts  and  disposi* 
tions  of  men. 

Besides,  this  mode  of  diversion  has  been  in  fact  the 
bane  and  destruction  of  thousands  here,  as  well  its  of 
those  hnistof  iM>icim,  **  eock-fceden,**  mentioned  by 
Cohimella,  irbose  patrimonial  fortunes  were  totally 
dissipated  and  destroyed  by  it. 

The  cock  is  not  only  an  useful  iinitoal,  but  stately  in 
his  figure,  and  magnificent  in  his  pttifnage.  **  Imperii 
tani  nngtneriy  says  Pliny,  etregnmh  in  quncnnque  sunt 
dome,  exertent?^  Aristophanes  compares  him  to  the 
king  of  Persia  ;  most  authors  also  take  notice  of  the 
^  spectaitissimom  tnsigne,  selTatum,^uod  eomm  verti- 
eem  refue  corome  moih  exohiat.^  His  tenderness  to- 
wards bis  brood  is  such,  that,  contrary  to  the  custom 
of  many  other  mules,  he  win  scratch  and  provide  fi»r 
them  with  an  assiduity  almost  eqthil  to  that  of  the  hen ; 
and  his  generosity  is  s6  great,  that,  on  finding  a  hoard 
of  meat,  be  trill  chuckle  the  hens  tosether,  and  with- 
out touching  one  bit  himself  ttill  relinquish  the  whole 
of  it  to  them.  He  Was  called  the  Urd^  luif*  i(#;^,  by 
many  of  the  ancients  \  he  was  highly  esteemed  in  some 
countries,  and  in  othen  was  even  held  sacred,  inso- 
moch  that  one  cannot  but  regret  that  a  creature  so  use- 
ful and  noble,  should,  by  a  strange  fatality,  be  so  eaor* 
monsly  abused  by  us.  It  is  true,  our  «iX»V|^oi^ms,  or 
the  massacre  of  Shrove  Tuesday,  is  now  in  a  declining 
way  \  and,  in  a  fbw  years,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be 
totally  disused  \  but  the  cock-pit  still  continues  a  re- 
proach to  the  humanity  of  Englishmen,  and  to  their 
religion  \  the  purest,  the  tenderest,  and  most  compas- 
sionate, of  all  others,  not  excepting  even  the  Brach- 
mannic. 

It  is  unknown  when  the  pitched  battle  first  entered 
England,  but  it  Was  probably  brought  hither  by  the 
Bomans.  This  bird  was  here  befoie  Csesar^s  anrival, 
but  no  notice  of  his  fighting  oceors  earlier  than  the 
time  of  William  Fitx-Stephen,  who  wrote  the  life  of 
Archbishop  Becket,  some  time  in  the  reign  of  Henry  H. 
and  describes  the  cocking  as  a  sport  of  school-boys  on 
Shrove  Tuesday.  From  this  time  at  least  the  diver- 
sion, however  absurd  and  even  impbus,  was  continued 
amongst  as.    It  Was  followed,  though  disapproved  and 

Sohibited,  39  Edward  III.  %   also  in   the  reign  of 
enty  VlUu  and  At  D.  i  j^    It  tfts  by  Borne  been 


called  a  ni)Nk/  d^hermk  ;  and^  as  every  tm  knows^  the  Cock*ptt^ 
cock-pit  at  Whitehall  was  erected  by  a  crowned  head,  Cockbmsk 
for  the  more  miigntfitent  celebration  of  it*    There  w«M 
another  pit  in  Ditory-lane,  and  another  in  Jairin-streeti 
It  was  prohibited,  however,  by  one  of  Oitver*s  actSi 
March  31.  1664.    What  aggravates  the  reproach  and 
disgrace  upon  Englishmen,  are  those  species  of  fight- 
ing which  are  called  the  bMk-rwfoi  and  the  WMk- 
mainf  known  nowhere  in  the  world  but  there  j  neither 
in  China,  nor  in  Persia,  nor  in  Malacca,  nor  among  the 
savage  tribes  in  America.    These  are  scenes  so  bloody 
as  alnmst  to  be  too  shocking  to  relate }  atid  yet,  a» 
many  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  horrible  nature 
of  them,  it  may  be  proper  for  the  excitement  of  omr 
aversion  and  detestation  to  describe  them  in  a  fbw 
words.    In  the  former,  an  unlimited  number  of  fowls 
are  pitted,  and  when  they  have  slaughtered  one  ano* 
thev  for  the'diversion  (Dn  iont/)  of  the  otherwise  fo- 
nerous,  and  bnmane  Englishman,  the  single  survivinf^ 
bfard  is  to  be  esteemed  the  victor,  and  carries  away  tha 
prize.    The  Welsh-main  consists,  we  will  suppose,  <tf 
x6  pairs  of  cocks }  of  these,  the  16  conquerors  are  pit- 
ted a  second  time ;  the  8  conquerors  of  these  are  pitteA 
a  third  time  \  the  4  conquerors  the  fbutth  time  $  and 
lastiy,  the  two  conquerors  of  these  are  pitted  the  filUi 
time ;   so  that  (incredible  barbarity)  31   cocks  ara 
sure  to  be  most  inhumanly  murdered  for  the  sport  and 
pleasure,  the  noise  and  nonsense,  the  profane  oursina 
and  swearing,  of  those  who  have  the  effrontery  to  onU 
themselves,  with  all  these  bloody  doings,  and  with  all 
this  impiety  about  them,  ChtisUans ;  nay,  what  with 
many  is  a  superior  and  distinct  character,  men  of  be- 
nevolence  and  morality.    But  let  the  morality  and  be^ 
nevolence  of  such  be  appreciated  fmtn  the  following 
instance  recorded  as  authentic  in  the  obituary  of  tW 
Gentleman^    Magaxine    for  April   i*j%^     **  Diej^ 
April  4.  at  Tottenham,  John  AHesoif,  Esq.  a  young 
man  of  large  fortune,  and  in  the  splendour  of  hii  car- 
riages and  horses  rivalled  by  few  country  gentlemen. 
His  table  was  that  of  hospitality,  where  it  may  be  said 
he  Sacrificed  too  much  to  conviviality ;  but  if  he  had 
his  foibles,  he  had  his  merits  also  that  far  outweigbtd 
them.    Mr  Ardesoif  was  very  fond  of  cock-fighting, 
and  had  a  favourite  cock  upon  which  he  had  won  many 
profitable  matches.    The  last  bet  he  laid  upon  this  cock 
he  lost  \  which  so  enraged  him,  that  he  had  the  bttd^ 
tied  to  a  spit  and  roasted  alive  before  a  large  fire.  Tba 
screams  of  the  miserable  animal  were  so  affecting,  that 
some  gentlemen  who  were  present  attempted  to  {atei^ 
fere,  which  so  enraged  Mr  Ardesoif,  that  he  seixed  a 
poker,  and  with  the  most  furious  vehemence  dechtfed, 
thai  he  would  kill  the  first  man  who  interposed  \  hot,  in 
the  midst  of  his  passionate  asseverations,  he  fell  dowa 
dead  upon  the  spot.    Such,  we  are  assured,  were  tha 
circumstances  which  attended  the  death  of  this  great 
]»llar  of  humanity.** 

CocK^riT,  of  a  ship  of  war,  the  apartment  of  the  sar* 
geon  and  his  mates,  being  the  place  where  the  wounded 
men  are  dressed  in  time  of  battle,  or  otherwise.  It  ia 
situated  under  the  lower  deck. 

COCKBURNE,  Mas  Cathakik£,  a  most  accom- 
plished lady  and  celebrated  writer,,  was  the  daughter  of 
Captain  David  Trotter,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  sea« 
commander  in  the  reign  of  King  Cbmrles  II.  She  waa 
bom  ID  London,  Angntt  l^  i67f^  sAd  bapltted  im 
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Coekbunie.  the  Protestnnt  cbarcli,  according  to  which  she  tvas  bred 
up*    She  gave  early  marks  of  her  genius  }  and  learned 
to  write,  and  also  made  herself  mistress  of  the  French 
language,  by  her  own  application  and  diligence|  with- 
out any  instructor ;  but  she  had  some  assistance  in  the 
study  of  the  Latin  grammar  and  logic,  of  which  latter 
fhe  drew  up  an  abstract  for  her  own  use.     The  most 
venous  and  important  sebjects,  and  especially  religion, 
soon  engaged  her  attention.— But  notwithstanding  her 
education,  her  intimacy  with  several  families  of  distinc- 
tion of  the  Romish  persuasion,  exposed  her,  while  very 
young,  to  impressions  in  favour  of  that  church,  which 
not  being  removed  by  her  conferences  with  some  emi- 
nent and  learned  members  of  the  church  of  England, 
she  embraced  the  Romish  communion,  in  which  she  con- 
tinued till  the  year  1707.  In  1695  she  produced  a  tra- 
gedy called  Agnes  de  Castro^  which  was  acted  at  tbe 
tbeatre-royal  when  she  was  only  in  her  I7tb  year.  The 
reputation  of  this  performance,  and  the  verses  which 
she  addressed  to  Mr  Cengreve  upon  his  Mourning  Bride 
in  1697,  were  probably  the  foundation  of  her  acquaint- 
ance with  that  celebrated  writer*     Her  second  tragedy, 
Fata]  Friendship,  was  acted  in  1698,  at  the  new  theatre 
in  Lincoln*s-Inn  Fields.     This  tragedy  met  with  great 
applause,  and  is  still  thought  the  most  perfect  of  her 
dramatic  performances.     Her  dramatic  talents  net  be- 
ing confined  to  tragedy,  she  brought  upon  the  stage,  iq 
1707,  a  comedy  called  Love  at  a  losSf  or  Most  votes 
carry  it*    In  the  same  year  she  gave  the  public  her 
third  tragedy,  entitled  the  Unhappy  Peintent^  acted  at 
the  tlieatre-royal  in  Drury-Iane.     But  poetry  and  dra- 
matic writing   did   not  so  far  engross  the   thoughts 
of  our  author,  but  that  she  sometimes  turned  them  to 
subjects  of  a  very  different  nature,  and  distinguished 
herself  in  an  extraordinary  manner  in  defence  of  Mr 
Lockers  writings,  a  female  metaphysician  being  a  re- 
markable phenomenon  in  the  rppnblic  of  letters. 

She  returned  to  the  exercise  of  her  dramatic  genius 
in  1703,  and  fixed  upon  the  revolution  of  Sweden,  on- 
d^r  Gustavus  Erickson,  for  the  subject  of  a  tragedy, 
lliis  tragedy  was  acted  in  1 706,  at  the  qoeen*s  theatre 
in  the  liay-Market.  In  17079  her  doubts  concerning 
the  Romish  religion,  which  she  had  so  many  years  pro- 
fessed, having  led  her  to  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  grounds  of  it.  by  consulting  tbe  best  books  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  and  advising  with  men  of  the  best 
judgment,  tbe  result  was  a  conviction  of  the  falseness 
of  nie  pretensions  of  that  churchy  and  a  return  to  that 
of  England,  to  which  she  adhered  during  the  remain- 
der of  her  life.  In  1708  she  was  married  to  the  Rev. 
Mr  Cockbume,  then  curate  of  St  Dunstfio^s  in  Fleet- 
street,  but  he  afterwards  obtained  the  living  of  Long- 
Horsely,  near  Morpeth  in  Northumberland.  He  was 
a  man  of  considerable  abilities  j  and,  among  several 
other  things,  wrote  an  account  of  the  Mosaic  Deluge, 
which  was  much  approved  by  the  learned. 

Mrs  Cockburne^s  remarks  upon  some  writers  in  the 
c<M)trover8y  concerning  the  foundation  of  moral  duty 
and  moral  obligation,  were  introduced  to  the  world 
in  August  1712,  in  the  Literary  Joomal,  entitled,  TAs 
History  of  thfi  Works  of  the  Learned.  Tbe  strength, 
clearness,  and  vivacity  shown  in  her  remfirks  upon  tbe 
most  abstract  and  perplexed  questions,  immediately  rai- 
sed the  curiosity  of  all  good  judge?  about  the  concei^l- 


ed  writer}  and  their  admiration  wasgreally  incraasedcockbonie 
when  her  sex  and  adf  anced  age  were  known.  Dr  Ru- 
therford's Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Obligations  of 
Virtue,  published  ia  May  17441  soon  engaged  her 
thoughts  i  and  notwithstanding  the  asthmatic  discwder 
which  bad  seized  her  many  years  before^  and  n«w  left 
her  small  intervals  of  ease,  she  applied  herself  to  the 
confutation  of  that  elaborate  discourse,  and  finisheil  It 
with  a  spirit,  elegance,  and  perspicuity,  eqoal,  if  not 
superior,  to  all  her  former  writings. 

The  loss  of  her  husband  in  1748,  in  the  71st  year  of 
his  age,  was  a  severe  shock  to  her }  and  she  did  not 
long  survive  him,  dying  on  the  iith  of  May  1749,  in 
her  71st  year,  after  having  long  supported  a  painful 
disorder  with  a  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  whicli 
bad  been  tbe  governing  principle  of  her  whole  life,  and 
her  support  under  the  various  trials  of  it. 

Her  works  are  collected  into  two  large  volomee  Svo 
by  Dr  Birch,  who  has  prefixed  to  them  an  account  of 
her  Life  and  Writings. 

COCKERMOUTH,    a  town    of  Cumberland  iil 
England,  situated  in  W.  Long.  3.  la.  N.  Lat.  54.  35. 
It  is  a  large  town,  irregularly  built,  with  broad  streets* 
It  is  washed  by  the  Derwent  on  the  western  side; 
divided  in  two  by  the  Cocker }  and  the  parts  are  con- 
nected by  a  stone  bridge  of  a  single  arch.     Tbe  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  between  three  and  four  thousand : 
the  manufactures  are  shalloons,  woirsted  slockings,  and 
hats;   the  last  exported  from  Glasgow  to  tbe  West 
Indies*     It  is  1^  borougb-town,  and  tb^  right  of  vo- 
ting is  vested  by  burgess  tjenure  in  certain  houses :  this 
is  also  the  town   where  the  county  elections  are  held* 
—Here  is  a  castle  seated  on  an  artificial  mount  on  a 
bank  above  tbe  Derwent.      It  is  a  square  building, 
and  strengthened  with  seveiul  square  towers :  on  each 
side  of  the  inner  gate  are  two  deep  dungeons  capable 
of  holding  50  persons  in  either.     They  are  vaulted  at 
top,  and  have  only  a  small  opening  in  order  to  lower 
through  it  tbe  unhappy  victims  into  this  dire  prison  ; 
and  on  the  outside  of  each  is  a  narrow  slit  with  a  slope 
from  it,  down  which  were  pnt  th^  provisions  allotted 
for  tbe  wretched  inhabitants*     This  castle  was  found- 
ed bv  Waldof,  first  lord  of  Allerdale,  and  son  of  Gos- 
patnck    earl   of  Nortfaumberiand,   cotemporary  with 
William  tbe  Conqueror.     Waldof  resided  first  at  Pap- 
castle,  which  he  afterwards  demolished  ;  and  with  the 
materials  built  that  at  Cockerinouth,  where  he  and  his 
family  long  resided ;  but  several  arms  over  the  gate- 
way, which  Camden  says  are  those  of  the  MuUons^ 
HumfranvitteSf  Ludes^  and  Percies^  evince  it  to  have 
belonged  in  l%ter  times  to  those  families.     It  appears 
that  It  was  first  granted  by  Edward  II.  to  Anthony 
de  Lucie,  son  of  Thomas  de  Multon,  who  had  assum- 
ed diat  name,  because  his  mother  was  daughter  and 
co-heiress  to  Richard  de  Lucie;   and  afterwards,  by 
marriages,  this  castle  and  its  honours  descended  to  the 
Humfranvilles,  and  finalljr  to  the  Fereies.    In  1658, 
it  was  garrisoned  for  the  king ;  and  being  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  rebels,  was  burnt,  and  never  afterwards 
repaired.— Cockermoutb  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Lowther  family,   who  have  here  a  great  property  in 
coal-works.     The  town  sends  two  members  to  pariia- 
ment,  and  had  2964  inhabitants  in  181  x. 
COCKET,  is  a  seal  belonging  to  tbe  kin|r*s  cnsCom- 
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liimsei  or  rattier  a  scroll  of  pardnnent  sealed  and  deli* 
▼ered  by  tbe  officers  of  the  customs  to  mercbaots,  as  a 
ivamnt  that  their  merchandises  are  customed. 

It  IS  also  used  for  tbe  office  where  goods  transported 
were  first  entered,  and  paid  their  costomi  and  had  a 
cocket  or  certificate  of  discharge. 

COCKLE.    See  Cardium,  Cokcholggy  Index. 

Cockle,  Schorl^  or  S/tirle^  in  Mineralogy^  a  spe- 
cies of  stones,  belonging  to  the  i^iliceous  class.  See 
Mineralogy  Index. 

COCKNEY,  a  very  ancient  nickname  for  a  citizen 
of  London.  Ray  says,  an  interpretation  of  it  is,  A 
young  person  coaxed  or  cockered,  made  a  wanton,  or 
nestie-cock,  delicately  brfd  and  brought  up,  so  as  when 
arrived  at  man*s  estate  to  be  unable  to  bear  tlie  least 
hardship.  Another,  A  person  ignorant  of  the  terms 
of  country  economy,  such  as  a  young  citizen,  who  ha- 
ving been  ridiculed  for  calling  the  neighing  of  a  horse 
laughing,  and  told  that  it  was  called  neighing,  next 
morning,  on  hearing  the  cock  crow,  to  show  instruction 
was  not  thrown  away  upon  him,  exclaimed  to  his  for- 
mer instrnetor.  How  that  cock  neighs !  whence  the 
citizens  of  London  have  ever  since  been  called  cock- 
neighs,  or  cockneys.  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of. 
this  term,  we  at  least  learn  from  the  following  verses, 
attributed  to  Hugh  Bagot  earl  of  Norfolk,  that  it  was 
in  use  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  II. 

Was  I  in  my  castle  at  Bungay, 
Fast  by  the  river  Waveney, 
I  would  not  care  for  the  king  of  Cockney, 
(i.  e.  the  king  of  London.) 

The  king  of  the  cockney  occurs  among  the  regula- 
tions for  the  sports  and  shows  formerly  held  in  the 
Middle  Temple,  on  Childermas  day,  where  he  had. 
his  officers,  a  marshal,  constable,  butler,  &c.  See 
Dugdale^s  Ortgines  Juridtcales^  P'*247. 

COCKROACH.  SeeBLATTA.  In  CapUin  Cook's 
Irost  voyage,  the  ships,  while  at  Huaheine,  were  infest- 
ed with  incredible  numbers  of  these  creatures,  whom 
it  was  found  impossible  by  any  means  to  destroy.  £• 
very  kind  of  food,  when  exposed  only  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, was  covered  with  these  noxious  insects,  and  pier- 
ced so  full  of  holes,  that  it  resembled  a  honey  comb. 
They  were  particularly  destructive  to  birds  which  had 
been  stuffed  for  curiosities,  and  were  so  fond  of  ink, 
that  they  ate  out  the  writing  on  labels.  Books,  how- 
ever, were  secured  from  their  ravages  by  the  closeness 
of  the  binding,  which  prevented  them  from  getting 
in  between  the  leaves.  They  were  of  two  kinds,  the 
Biatta  OrientaltA  and  Germantca. 

COCKSWAIN,  orCocKSOK,  an  officer  on  board 
a  man  of  war,  who  hath  the  care  of  the  boat  or  sloop, 
and  all  things  belonging  to  it.  He  is  to  be  always 
ready  with  his  boat's  gang  or  crew,  and  to  man  the 
boat  on  all  occasions.  He  sits  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,- 
and  steers  \  and  hath  a  whistle  to  call  and  encourage 
his  men. 

COCLES,  Pub.  Horatius,  a  celebrated  Roman, 
who  alone  opposed  the  whole  army  of  Porsenna  at 
the  head  of  a  bridge,  while  his  companions  behind 
faim  were  cutting  off  the  communication  with  the 
other  shore.  When  the  bridge  was  destroyed.  Codes, 
though  wounded  by  tbe  darts  of  the  enemy,  leapt 
i^ta  tbe  Tiber,  and  snam  across  it  with  his  arms. 


A  brazen  statne  was  raised  to  him  in  the  temple  of 
Vulcan,  by  the  consul  Publicola,  for  his  eminent  ser- 
vices. 

COCOA.    See  Cocos,  Botaky  Index. 

COCONATO,  a  town  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  fa- 
mous for  being  the  birth-place  of  Columbus,  who 
first  discovered  America.  £.  Long.  8.  o.  N.  liat. 
44.  50. 

COCOS,  in  Botany^  a  penus  belonging  to  tbe  nata«> 
ral  order  of  Palmte.    See  Botany  Index. 

COCTION,  a  general  term  for  all  alterations  made 
in  bodies  by  tbe  application  of  fire  or  heat. 

COCYTUS,  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell,  according  to 
the. theology  of  the  poets.  It  has  its  name  •««  m 
KMKMip,  from  groaning  and  lamenting.   Hence  Miltoo, 

Cocytos  namM  of  lamentation  load, 
Heard  on  the  rueful  stream. 

It  was  a  branch  of  the  river  Styx :  and  flowed,  accord- 
ing to  Horace,  with  a  dull  and  languid  streatn. 

COD,  in  Ichthyology.    See  Gadus  and  Fishery. 

Cod  is  also  a  term  used,  in  some  parts  of  tbe  king- 
dom, for  a  pod.     See  PoD. 

CoD-Cupe^  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land, near  the  entrance  of  Boston  harbour.  W.  Long. 
69.  50.  N.  Lat.  42.  o. 

CODDY  MODDY,  the  English  name  of  a  species  of 
Larus. 

CODE  (codex) f  a  collection  of  the  laws  and  consti- 
tutions of  the  Roman  emperors,  made  by  order  of 
Justinian.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  codex^ 
*'  a  paper  book  *y^  so  called  ^  codtctbus^  or  caudicibus 
arhorum^  *'  the  trunks  of  trees  \^^  the  bark  whereof  be- 
ing stripped  off,  served  the  ancients  to  write  their  books 
on. 

The  Code  is  accounted  the  second  volume  of  the  civil 
law,  and  contains  twelve  books  \  the  matter  of  which  is 
nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  Digests,  especially  the 
first  eight  books  \  but  the  style  is  neither  so  pure,  nor 
the  method  so  accurate,  as  that  of  the  digests  ;  and  it 
determines  matters  of  daily  use,  whereas  the  digests 
discuss  the  more  abstruse  and  subtle  questions  of  the 
law,  giving  the  various  opinions  of  the  ancient  lawyers. 
Although  Justinian^s  code  is  distinguished  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  code^  by  way  of  eminence,  yet  there  were 
codes  before  his  time  :  such  were,  i.  The  Gregorian 
code,  and  Hermogenean  code,  collections  of  the  Ro- 
man laws,  made  by  two  famous  lawyers,*  Gregorins 
and  Hermogenes,  which  included  the  constitutions  of 
the  emperors  from  Adrian  to  Dioclesian  and  Maximi- 
nus.  2.  The  Theodosian  code,  comprised  in  16  books, 
formed  out  of  the  constitutions  of  the  emperors*  from 
Constantine  the  Great  to  Theodosius  the  Younger: 
this  was  observed  almost  over  all  the  west,  till  it  was 
abrogated  by  tbe  Justinian  code.  There  are  also  seve- 
ral later  codes,  particularly  the  ancient  Gothic,  and 
those  of  the  French  kings  \  as  tbe  code  of  Euridic, 
code-Lewis,  code-Henry,  code-Marchande,  code  dcs 
Eaux,  &C.  y  and  the  present  king  of  Prussia  has  lately 
published  a  code,  which  comprises  the  laWs  of  his  king^ 
dom  in  a  very  small  volume. 

CODEX,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  book  or  tablet  on 
which  the  ancients  wrote.     See  Code. 

Codex  also  denoted  a  kind  of  punishment  by  means, 
of  a  clog  or  block,  of  woo^^  to  which  slayes  who  bad  of- 
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fended  vrere  tied  faft,  and  obliged  to  drag  it  along  with 
tbein ;  and  sometimes  they  sat  on  it  closely  bound. 

CODIA,  among  botanists,  signifies  the  head  of  any 
plant,  bot  more  particniarly  a  poppy  head  ^  whence  its 
synip  IS  called  diacodium. 

CODICIL,  is  a  writing,  1>y  way  of  snpplement  to  a 
will,  when  any  thing  is  omitti^d  that  the  testntor  wonld 
have  added,  or  wants  to  be  explained,  altered,  or  re» 
called. 

CODLIN,  an  appln  nsefol  in  the  kitchen,  being  the 
most  proper  for  baking, 

CODLING,  an  appellation  given  to  the  young  cod- 
fislu     See  Gadus,  Ichthtologt  Index. 

CODON  (lC#}iiff),  in  antiquity,  a  cymbal,  or  rather 
little  brass  bell,  resembling  the  head  of  a  poppy.  They 
were  faatened  to  the  trappings  and  bridoles  of  horses. 

CODRINGTON,  Christopher,  a  brave  English 
officer,  and  not  less  distinguisbed  for  his  learning  and 
benevolence,  was  bom  at  Barbadoes  in  the  year  1668, 
and  educated  at  Oxford  \  after  which  be  betook  him* 
•elf  to  the  army ;  and  by  his  mDrit  and  conrage,  soon 
recommending  himself  to  the  favour  of  King  William, 
was  made  a  captain  in  the  first  regiment  of  foot-guards. 
He  was  at  the  siege  of  Namur  in  1695  j  and,  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  of  RvRwick,  was  made  captain- 
general  and  governor  in  chief  of  the  Lei^ard  and 
Caribbee  islands.  However,  in  170T,  several  articles 
were  exhibited  against  him  to  the  house  of  commons 
in  England  \  to  which  he  published  a  distinct  and  par* 
ticular  answer,  and  was  hononrably  acquitted  of  all 
smpatations.  In  1703,  he  showed  great  bravery  at  the 
attack  of  Goadaloupe,  bot  at  last  he  resigned  his  go* 
vemnent,  and  lived  a  studious  retired  life  \  for  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  he  cliiefly  applied  himself  to 
cburch-bistory  arid  metaphysics.  He  died  at  Barbae 
does  on  the  7  th  of  April  1710,  and  was  buried  there 
the  day  following ;  but  his  body  was  afterwards  brought 
over  to  England,  and  interred  on  the  19th  of  June 
1 7 16,  in  the  chapel  of  All-Souls  College,  Oxford.  By 
his  last  will,  be  bequeathed  his  plantations  in  Barbsk 


out  without  any  prejudice  to  the  animal.      Mr  Giles    Coecnm 
gives  us  another  of  the  coecum  of  a  lady  being* distend-        B 
ed,  so  as  to  form  a  tumor  that  held  almost  six  pints  of  ^  foelui. 
a  thin  grayish,  almost  liquid  snbetance,  of  which  she 
died.     And  Mr  Knowler  a  third,  of  a  boy's  coecum 
being  vastly  extended  and  Rtufied  with  cherry-stones, 
which  likewise  proved  mortal. 

COEFFICIENTS,  in  Algebra^  arc  snch  numbers  or 
known  quantities  as  are  put  before  letters  or  quanti- 
ties, whether  known  or  unknown,  and  into  which  they 
are  supposed  to  be  n1^1ttplt^d.  Thus  in  3 jif,  ax,  or 
bx;  3,  a  and  b^  are  the  coefficients  of »;  and  in  6  a, 
96/6  and  9  are  the  coefficients  of  a  and  b.      See 

A  I.GEBRA. 

COELESTIAL,  or  Celestial,  in  general,  de- 
notes any  thing  belonging  to  the  heavens:  thns  we  say, 
ce/esiial  observations f  the  celestial globe^  ^c, 

COELIAC  ARTERY,  in  Anatomy^  that  artery  which 
issues  from  the  aorta,  just  below  the  diaphragm.  See 
Anatomy  Index. 

CoBLiAC  Fein,  in  Anatomy^  that  rnnning  through  the 
intestinom  rectum,  along  with  the  ccelinc  artery. 

COELIMONTANA  Porta  (FHny),  one  of  the 
gates  of  Rome,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Coelins  j 
and  hence  its  name,  thonght  to  be  the  ancient  Asinaria 
by  some  ;  but  this  others  donbt.  By  this  gate  Alaric 
with  his  Goths  is  said  to  have  entered  and  plundered 
Rome. 

COELIOBRICA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town 
of  the  Bracari  in  the  Hither  Spain,  to  the  south  of 
Bracara  Aognsta,  the  north  of  the  Dnrius,  and  not 
far  from  the  Atlantic;  a  munieipium  (Coin).  Now 
thought  to  be  Barcelos^  a  town  of  Entre  Minho  y 
Duero.     W.  Long.  9.  15.  Lat.  41.  20. 

COELIUS  MONS,  one  of  the  seven  bills  of  Rt)me, 
so  called  from  Cocles^  a  Tuscan  captain,  who  Came  to 
the  assistance  of  Romulus  against  the  Sabines,  (Diony- 
sius  Halicamassus).  Called  also  Qtsercuhnns  or  Qf/er- 
cetulanus,  from  the  oaks  growing  on  it ;  and  Augustus^ 
by  Tiberius  (Tacitus,  Suetonius).     To  the  east  it  had 


does,  and  part  of  the  island  of  Barbuda,  to  the  society  *   the  city  walls,  on  the  south  the  Coeliolus,  to  the  west 


for  propagating  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts  j  and  left  a 
noble  legacy  to  All-Souls  College,  of  which  he  had 
been  a  fellow.  This  legacy  eonsisted  of  bis  library, 
which  was  valued  at  6oool.  $  and  xo,oool.  to  be  laid 
out,  6000  in  building  a  library,  and  4000  in  furnish- 
ing it  with  books.  He  wrote  some  of  the  poems  in  tlie 
Musa  Ang/icame,  printed  at  London  in  174K 

CODRUS,  the  17th  and  last  king  of  Athens,  son 
of  Melantbos.  When  the  Heraclidse  made  war  against 
Athens,  the  oracle  said  that  the .  victory  would  be 
granted  to  that  nation  whose  king  was  killed  in  battle. 
Tbe  HeraclidsB  upon  this  gave  strict  orders  to  spare 
the  life  of  Codros ;  hot  the  patriotic  king  disguised 
hinsself  and  attacked  one  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  be 
was  killedt  The  Athenians  obtained  tbe  victory,  and 
Codrus  was  deservedly  called  the  father  of  his  coun- 
try. He  reigned  21  years,  about  2153  years  before 
tbe  Christian  era.  To  pay  more  honour  to  his  me- 
mory, the  Athenians  made  a  resolution  that  no  man 
after  Codros  should  ^eign  in  Athens  under  the  name  of 
ifing. 

COECUM,  or  Blikd  Gut.  See  Akatomt  Index, 
fir  Muagrave.  gives  os  an  accdunt,  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions^  of  tbe  coecum  of  a  dog  being  cot 


the  Palatine,  and  on  the  north  the  Esqniline. 

COELIOLUS,  a  part  of  Mount  Cceiins  to  the 
south,  called  Minor  QxUus  (Martial)  ;  having  the  city 
walls  on  the  east,  the  Aventine  to  the  south,  and  on 
the  west  and  north  the  valley  throqgh  whi<^h  the  rivulet 
of  the  Appia  runs. 

COELOMA,  among  physicians,  a  hollow  ulcer, 
seated  in  the  tunica  cornea  of  the  eye. 

COELOS  portus,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town 
of  the  Chersonesus  of  Thrace,  to  the  sooth  of  Sestos, 
where  the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy,  after  a  sea  vic«i 
torv  over  tbe  Lacedaemonians  (Djodoius  Siculus). 

COELOSYRIA,  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word, 
was  the  name  of  the  whole  country  lying  southward 
of  Seleiicia,  and  extending  as  filr  as  Egypt  and  Arabia; 
but  this  word  is  principally  applied  to  the  valley  lying 
between  Libanus  and  Antilibanun.  This  word  occurs 
only  in  the  apocryphal  writings  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment. 

COELUS  (Heaven),  in  Pftgan  mythology,  the  son 
of  u£ther  and  Dies,  or  Air  and  Day.  According  to 
Hesiod,  he  married  Terra  or  the  Earth,  on  whom  he 
begat  Aorea  or  tlie  Mountains,  the  Ocean,  &c.  But 
hilling  at  length  imprisoned  the  Cyclops,  who  were 
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also  hiB  children^  his  wife,  being  offended,  incited  her 
son  Sat!irn  to  roTenge  the  injury  done  to  his  brothers  ^ 
ar:d  by  her  assistance,  he  bound  snd  castrated  Coelos, 
when  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  wound  produced 
the  three  furies,  the  giants,  j;and  the  wood-nymphs ; 
and  the  genital  parts  being  thrown  into  the  sea,  im- 
pregnated the  waters  and  formed  the  goddess  Venns* 
This  deity  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Uranus* 

COEMETERY.    See  Cemetert. 
.  COEMPTION  ALES,  among  the  Romans,  an  ap- 
pellatjon  given  to  old  slaves,  which  were  sold  in  a  lot 
with  others,  because  they  could  not  be  sold  alone. 

'COENOBITE,  a  religious  who  lives  in  a  convent, 
or. in  community,  under  a  certain  rule  \  in  opposition 
to  anchoret  or  hermit,  who  lives  in  solitude.  The 
word  comes  from  the  Greek  xtiMf,  communis  ;  and  ^m% 
vita^  "  life.**  Cassian  makes  this  difference  between  a 
convent  and  a  monastery^  that  the  latter  may  be  applied 
to  the  resi,dence  ef  a  single  religious  or  recluse,  whereas 
the  convent  implies  viznMtes^  or  numbers  of  religions 
living  in  common,  Fleury  speaks  of  three  kinds  of 
monks  in  Egypt  \  anchorets^  who  live  i»  solitude  \ 
coenobites^  who  continue  to  live  in  community  ^  and  sa- 
rahaites^  who  are  a  kind  of  monks-errant,  that  stroll 
from  place  te  plac^.  He  refers  the  institution  of  coe- 
nobites to  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  makes  it  a  kind 
of  imitation  of  the  ordinary  lives  of  the  faithful  at  Je- 
rusalem. Though  St  Pachomius  is  ordinarily  owned 
the  institutor  of  the  cGenobite  life,  as  being  the  first  who 
gave  a  rule  to  any  community. 

COENOBIUM,  (Mif«i8Mf ),  the  sUte  of  living  in  a 
society  or  community,  where  all  things  are  common* 
Pythagoras  is  thought  to  be  the  author  or  first  iosti* 
tutor  of  this  kind  of  life  ^  his  disciples,  though  some 
hundreds  in  number,  being  obliged  to  give  up  all  their 
private  estates,  in  order  to  be  annexed  to  the  joint 
stock  of  the  whole.  The  Essen ians  among  the  Jews, 
and  Platonists,  are  said  to  have  lived  in  the  same  man- 
Many  of  the  Christians  also  have  thought  this 


ner. 


the  roost  perfect  kind  of  society,  as  being  that  in  which 
Christ  and  his  apostles  chose  to  live. 

COESFELDT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Westpiialia, 
and  in  the  territories  of  the  bishop  of  Munster,  where 
lie  oflen  resides.  It  is  near  tlie  river  Bnrkel.  £•  Long. 
64.  2.  N.  Lat.  CI.  58. 

C0EV0RD!EN,  one  of  the  strongest  towns  in  the 
United  Provinces,  in  Overyssel,  fortified  by  the  fa* 
mous  Cohom.  It  was  taken  by  the  bishop  of  Monster, 
1673  '  ^°'.  ^^®  Dutch  retook  it  the  same  year.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  morass.  £•  Long.  6.  41.  N.  Lat. 
52.  40. 

COFFEA,  the  CoFFEE-TRES.  See  Botant  Index. 
The  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  clusters  at  the  root 
of  the  leaves,  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  have  a  very 
grateful  odour.  The  firuit,  which  is  the  only  nsefiil 
part,  resembles  a  cherry.  When  it  comes  to  be  of 
a  deep  red,  it  is  gathered  for  the  mill,  in  order  to  be 
roanufaotured  into  those  eoffee'bean*  now  so  gdnerally 
known.  The  mill  is  composed  of  two  wooden  rollers 
furnished  with  iron  plates  18  inches  long,  and  10  or 
12  in  diameter.  These  moveable  rollers  are  made  to 
approach  a  third  which  is  fixed,  and  which  they  call 
the  cJwps.  Above  the  rollers  is  a  hopper,  in  which 
they  put  the  coffee,  from  whence  it  falls  between  th^ 
rollers  and  the  chops,  where  it  is  stripped  of  iti  first 


skin,  and  divided  into  two  parts,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
form  of  it  after  it  has  undergone  this  operation  ;  being 
flat  on  the  one  side  and  round  on  the  other*  From  this 
machine  it  falls  into  a  brass  sieve,  where  the  skin  drops 
between  the  wires,  while  the  fruit  slides  over  them  into 
baskets  placed  ready  to  receive  it :  it  is  then  thrown 
into  a  vessel  full  of  water,  where  it  soaks  for  one  nighty 
and  is  afterwards  thoroughly  washed.  When  the 
whole  is  finished,  and  well  dried,  it  is  pot  into  an- 
other machine  called  the  peelsng'mUL  This  is  a  wood- 
en grinder,  turned  vertically  opon  its  treadle  by  m 
mule  or  horse.  In  passing  over  the'  coffee  it  takes  off 
the  parchment,  which  is  nothing  but  a  thin  skin  that 
detaches  itself  from  the  berry  in  proportion  as  it  grows 
dry.  The  parchment  being  removed,  it  is  taken  o«t 
of  this  mill  to  be  put  into  another,  which  is  called  the 
annnomftg-miU.  This  roaohine  is  provided  with  Ibur 
pieces  of  tin  fixed  upon  an  axk,  which  is  turned  by  a 
slave  with  considerable  fierce  1  and  the  wind  that  is 
nwde  by  the  motion  of  these  plates  clean  the  oofce 
of  all  the  pellicles  that  are  mixed  with  it.  It  is  alter* 
wards  put  upon  a  table,  where  the  broken  berries 
and  any  filth  that  may  remain  among  them,  are  sepa^ 
rated  by  negroes,  after  which  the  ooffee  is  fit  &r 
sale. 

The  coffee-tree  is  cultivated  in  Arabia,  Persia,  the 
East  Indies,  the  isle  of  Bourbon,  and  serml  paits  of 
America.  It  is  also  raised  in  boUaie  gardens  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  Enrope.  Prince  Enge&eV  garden  at  V»* 
enna  produced  mora  oeflbe  than  was  soflicient  fw  Ul 
own  consiimptioQ.  It  delights  particularly  in  hills  and 
mountains,  where  its  root  is  aimost  always  diy,  and 
its  head  frequently  watered  with  gentle  showers.  It 
prefi^rs  a  western  aspect^  and  plov^ed  groond  witb- 
out  any  appearance  of  grass.  The  plants  should  be 
placed  at  eight  feet  distance  from  each  other,  and  i« 
holes  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  deep.  If  left  to  them* 
selves,  they  would  rise  to  the  height  of  1 6  or  18  feet, 
as  already  observed  \  hut  they  are  Jgenerally  stinted 
to  five,  for  the  oouveniency  of  gathering  their  fmit 
filth  the  greater  ease.  Thos  dwarft,  they  extend 
their  branches  so,  that  they  cover  the  whole  spot  roond 
about  them.  They  begin  to  yield  fruit  the  third  year, 
hot  are  not  in  fnU  bearing  till  the  fifib.  With  the 
saaw  infirmities  that  oMOt  other  trees  are  tnbject  te, 
these  are  likewise  in  danger  ef  being  dcetreyed  by  % 
worm  er  by  the  scotohing  rays  of  the  enn.  The  bilia 
where  the  coflbe-trees  are  fonnd  have  generally  a 
mvelly  or  chalky  bottom.  In  the  last,  it  languifllies 
for  some  time  and  then  dies  $  in  the  ftrmer,  its  leols, 
which  seldom  fail  ef  striking  between  stones,  ebtain 
nourishment,  and  keep  the  tree  aliYo  and  fniitfid  for 
30  years.  This  is  nearly  the  period  for  plants  ef  the 
oofl^-tree.  The  proprietor,  at  the  end  of  this  period, 
not  only  finds  himself  without  trees,  but  has  his  land 
reduced  that  it  is  not  fit  for  any  kind  of  culture  \  and 
unless  he  is  so  situated,  that  he  can  break  np  a  epot  of 
virgin  land,  to  make  himself  amends  for  that  which  it 
totally  exhausted  by  the  coffee-trees,  his  loss  is  irrepa- 
rable. 

The  coffee  produced  in  Arabia  is  found  so  greatly 
to  excel  that  raised  in  the  American  plantations  ei 
elsewhere,  that  the  cultivation  of  tiie  tree  is  now  bnt 
seldom  practised  in  any  of  the  British  colonies.  Large 
^antations  of  this  kind  were  formeriy  made  in  soase 
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of  thtflB  J  and  it  was  proposed  to  the  pRiiiaroent  to 
give  a  proper  encovragement  for  cttltivatiog  tlus  com* 
nodity  thm,  so  as  to  eoable  the  planters  to  Qoder- 
sell  the  importers  from  Arabia.  Accordingly,  there 
was  an  abatement  of  the  duty  pa/able  on  all  coffee 
imported  (roai  oar  colonies  in  America,  vbtch  at  thai 
time  was  sapposed  to  be  sufficient  enoooragement  for 
lUs  kind  of  ocminieree ;  bnt  the  inferiority  of  the  A- 
merican  coffee  to  the  Arabian  hath  almost  ruined  the 
project.  Mr  Miller  proposes  some  improvements  in 
the  method  of  cultivation.  According  to  him,  the 
trees  are  planted  in  too  moist  a  soil,  and  the  berries 
are  oathersd  too  soon.  They  ongfat,  he  says,  to  be 
pensitted  to  remaia  en  the  txaes  till  their  skins  are 
shrivalled,  and  they  fall  from  the  trees  when  shaken. 
This  will  indeed  greatlr  diminish  their  weight,  hot 
tiia  value  ef  the  commodity  will  thereby  be  increased 
to  BOfe  than  double  of  that  which  is  ^thered  sooner. 
In  Axmbia,  they  always  shilke  the  hemes  off  the  trees, 
aptreadinff  cloths  to  receive  them,  and  only  take  such  as 
remdily  ml  at  each  time.  Another  cause  may  be 
the  method  of  drying  the  berries.  They  are,  he  ob- 
servea,  very  apt  to  ittibibe  moisture,  or  the  flavour  of 
may  thing  plaoed  near  them.  A  bottle  of  rum  placed 
in  a  cloaet,  in  which  a  canister  of  coffee-berries  closely 
slopped,  was  standing  on  a  shelf  at  a  considerable  di- 
•taoce,  in  a  few  days  so  impregnated  the  berries  as  to 
lender  them  verv  disagreeble.  Some  years  ago,  a 
coflEee^ship  irom  India  had  a  few  bam  of  pepper  put  on 
lioavdf  the  flavour  of  which  was  imlbihed  by  the  coffee, 
and  the  whole  cargo  spoiled.  For  these  reasons  coffee- 
beniee  should  never  be  brought  over  in  ships  freighted 
with  ram,  or  laid  to  drr  in  the  houses  where  sugars  are 
boiled  or  rum  distilled.  When  they  are  fully  ripe, 
they  should  be  taken  off  when  the  trees  are  perfectly 
dry,  and  spread  upon  cloths  to  dry  in  the  sun,  cany- 
iag  them  every  evening  under  cover,  to  prevent  the 
dews  or  rain  from  falhn^  on  them.  When  perfectb^ 
drj»  they  should  have  their  outer  skins  beaten  off,  and 
then  be  oareluUy  packed  up  in  cloths  er  bags  three  or 
four  times  denbfe* 

CoFFKE  abo  denotes  a  kind  of  drink,  prepared  from 
Ihoee  berries ;  very  familiar  in  Europe  for  these  100 
yesurs,  and  among  the  Turks  for  170. 

Its  origin  is  not  well  known.  Some  asoribe  it  to 
the  prior  of  a  monastery,  who  being  informed  by  a 
gosit-hefd,  that  bis  oattle  sometimes  browsing  on  the 
tree  would  wake  and  caper  all  night,  became  enrions 
to  prove  its  virtue:  accordingly  be  first  tried  it 
on  his  monks,  to  prevent  their  sleepiuff  at  matins. 
Olbers,  from  Sdiebabeddin,  refer  the  invention  of 
eoSee  to  the  Persians,  from  whom  it  was  learned  in 
the  15th  oentury  by  Gemaleddin,  mufti  of  Aden,  a  city 
near  the  month  of  the  Bed  sea,  and  who  having  tried 
its  virtues  himself,  and  found  that  it  dissipated  the 
fiimes  whmh  oppressed  the  head,  inspired  joy,  opened 
the  bowels,  and  prevented  sleep,  without  being  in* 
eommoded  by  it,  recommended  it  first  to  his  der- 
vises,  with  whom  lie  used  to  spend  the  night  in  prayer* 
Their  esnmple  brought  coffee  into  Yogne  at  Aden  ^ 
the  prefesson  of  Ihe  law  for  study,  artisans  to  work, 
IravellerB  to  walk  in  the  night,  in  fine  everr  hedy 
nl  Aden,  dmnk  coffee.  Hence  it  passed  to  mecca, 
wfa«e  first  the  devotees,  then  Uie  rest  of  the  people, 
took  4t.    From  Arabia  Felix  at  passed  to  Cmie.    In 


X51X,  Kahie  Beg  prohibited  it,  firom  a  persuasion  that  co^e. 
it  inebriated,  and  inclined  to  things  forbidden.  But  ^^  v"  ■ 
Sultan  Causon  immediatelv  after  took  off  the  prohibit 
tioo,  and  coffee  advancea  from  Egypt  to  Syria  and 
Constantinople.  The  dervises  declaimed  against  it 
from  the  Alcoran,  which  dedares,  that  coal  is  not  of 
the  number  of  tbinffs  created  by  God  fer  food.  Ac- 
cordingly the  mufti  ordered  the  coffee-boases  to  be 
shut  $  but  his  successor  declaring  coffee  not  to  be  coa/^ 
they  were  again  opened.  During '  the  war  in  Caodia 
the  assemblies  of  news-mongers  making  too  free  with 
state  affairs,  the  grand  visir  Coproli  suppressed  the  go&- 
fee-houses  at  Constantinople,  which  sikppression,  though 
still  on  foot,  does  net  prevent  the  public  use  of  the  Ti* 
qnor  there.  Thevenot  the  traveller,  was  the  first  who^ 
brought  it  into  France ;  and  a  Greek  servant,  named 
JPas^uOf  brought  into  Enffland  by  Bir  Dan.  Edwards, 
a  Turkey  meiehaat,  in  z<vf  2,  te  make  his  coffee,  first 
set  op  the  profession  of  coffee-man^  and  introdnceid  the 
drink  into  this  island. 

The  word  coffpe  is  originally  Arabic :  the  Turks  pro- 
nounce it  caheub^  and  the  Arabians  cahmah  ;  which  some 
authors  maintain  to  be  a  general  name  fer  any  thing 
that  takes  away  the  appetite,  others  for  any  thing  that'* 
promotes  appetite,  and  others  again  for  any  thing  that 
gives  strength  and  vigour.— The  Mahometans,  it  is 
observed,  distinguish  three  kinds  of  co^no^  The  first 
is  wine,  or  any  liquor  that  inebriates ;  the  second  ia 
made  of  the  pods  that  contain  the  coffee-berry ;  this 
they  call  the  Sk/tonV  ceffte^  from  their  having  first 
introduced  it  on  account  of  its  heating  less  than  the 
berry,  as  well  as  its  keeping  the  bowels  open^  the 
third  is  that  made  with  the  berry  itself,  which  alone 
is'  used  in  Europe,  the  pods  being  found  improper  fer 
transportation.  Some  Rnropeans  who  imported  the 
pods,  called  them  iht /tower  tf  ihe  coffre-iree.  The. 
deep  brown  cdonr  of  the  liquor  occasionsd  its  being 
called  eyn^  of  the  Indian  fmMerrj^  under  which  s^ 
cious  name  it  first  gained  ground  in  Europe. 

The  preparation  of  coffee  consists  in  roasting,  or  gi- 
ving it  a  just  degree  of  torrofaction  on  an  earthen  or 
metalline  plate,  till  it  has  acquired  a  brownish  hne 
equally  deep  on  all  sides.    It  is  then  ground  in  a  mill,  . 
as  much  as  serves  the  present  occasion.  A  proper  quan- 
tity of  water  is  neat  boiled,  and  the  ground  coffee  pot 
into  it.    After  it  has  jast  boiled,  it  is  taken  from  the 
firo,  and  the  decoction  having  stood  a  while  to  settle 
and  fine,  they  poor  or  decant  it  into  dishes.    The  or- 
dinarr  method  of  roasting;  coflfee  among  us  is  in  a  tin  - 
cylindrical    box   full    of  holes,   through  the  middle 
whereof  rons  a  spit.  •  Under  this  is  a  semiciroular  hearth, 
whereon  is  a  large  charcoal  fin  :  by  help  of  a  jack  the 
spit  turns  swift,  and  so  roasts  the  berry,  being  now 
and  then  taken  up  to  be  shaken.    When  the  oil  rises, 
and  it  is  grown  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  it  is  emptied 
into  two  receiven  made  with  large  hoops,  whose  hot-  - 
toms  aro  iron  plates :  then  the  coffee  ia.sbaken,  and 
left  till  almost  cold  \  and  if  it  leokiidght'and  oily,  it  . 
is  a  sign  it  is  well  done. 

Very  different  accounts  have- been  given  of  the  me- 
dicinal qualities  of  this  beiry.. .  T^  determine  its  real 
efleots  on  the  hnman  body,  Dr  Peroival  has  made  se- 
veral experiments,  the  result  ef  whick  he  gives  in  the  • 
fellowing  words :  •  <*  From  these  observations  we  may 
jnfer*  iMt  eefte  ia  slightly  astringKut  andnntiseptie  % , 
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that  it  moderates  alimeiilMry  fermeiitatidDy  and  is 
powerfally  sedative.  Its  actioa  on  the  oetTOiis  system 
probably  depends  on  the  oil  it  contains;  wbich  re- 
ceives its  flavoor,  and  Is  rendered  mildly  empyreu* 
matte,  by  the  process  of  roasting.  Neamann  obtained 
by  distillation  from  one  pound  of  coBee,  five  ounces 
five  drachms  and  a  half  of  water,  six  ounces  and  half 
a  drachm  of  thick  fetid  oil,  and  four  ounces  and  two 
drachms  of  a  caput  mortouni.  And  it  is  weli  known, 
that  rye,  torrtfied  with  a  few  almondii,  wbich  furnish 
the  necessary  proportion  of  oil,  is  now  frequently  em-  . 
ployed  as  a  substitute  for  these  berries. 

"  The  medicinal  qualities  of  coffee  seem  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  grateful  sensation  which  it  produces  in 
the  stoitiach,  and  from  the  sedative  powers  it  exerts  on 
the  vis  viUt»  Hence  it  assists  digestion,  and  re- 
lieves the  beadach ;  and  is  taken  in  large  quantities, 
with  peculiar  propriety  by  the  Turks  and  Arabian^,  be- 
cause it  counteracts  the  narcotic  effects  of  opium,  to 
the  use  of  which  those  nations  are  much  addicted* 

"  In  delicate  habits,  it  often  occasions  watchfulness, 
tremors,  and  many  of  those  complaints  which  are  de» 
Dominated  oervoUs.  It  has  been  even  suspected  of 
producing  palsies }  and  from  my  own  ohiiervation,  I 
should  apprehend,  not  entirely  without  foundation. 
Slare  affirms,  that  he  became  paralytic  by  the  too  li- 
beral nse  of  coffee,  and  that  this  disorder  was  removed 
by  abstinence  from  that  liquor. 

"  The   following  curious   and   important   observa- 
tion b  extracted  from  a  letter  with  which  I  was  ho- 
noured by  Sir  John  Pringle,  in  April   1773:-  *  On 
reading  your  section   concerning  coffee,  one  quality 
occurred  to  me  which  I  had  observed  of  that  liquor, 
confirming  what  you  have  said  of  its  sedative  virtues. 
It  is  the  best  abater  of  the  paroxysms  of  the  periodic 
asthma  that  I  have  seen.  The  coffee  ooght  to  be  of  the 
best  Mocco,  newly  burnt,  and  made  very  strong  imme- 
diately after  grinding  it.     I  have  commonly  ordered 
an  ounce  for  one  dish ;  which  is  to  be  repeated  fresh 
after  the  interval  of  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour ;  and 
which  I  direct  to  be  taken  without  milk  or  sugar.  The 
medicine  in  general  is  mentioned  by  Musgrave,  in  his 
treatise  De  artkritide  anomola  i  but  I  first  beard  of  it 
from  a  physician  In  this  place,  who  having  once  practis- 
ed in  Litchfield,  had  been  informed  by  the  old  people 
of  that  place,  .that  Sir  John  Floyer,  during  tbe  latter 
years  of  his  life,  kept  free  from,  or  at  least  lived  easy 
uuder,  his  asthma,  from  the  use  of  very  strong  coffee. 
This  discovery,  it  seeron,  he  made  after  the  poblica- 
tioa  of  his  book  upon  that  disease.     Since  the  receipt  of 
that  letter,  I  have  frequently  directed  coffee   in   the 
asthma  with  great  Kuccess.** 

COFFER,  in  Architecture,  a  square  depresf^ure  or 
sinking  in  each  inteival  between  tbe  modillioos  of  the 
Corinthian  cornice  \  ordinarily  filled  up  wiih  a  rose  ; 
sometimes  with  a  pomegranate,  or  other  enrichment. 

Coffee,  in  Fortification,  denotes  a  hollow  lodge- 
ment, athwart  a  dry  moat,  from  6  to  7  feet  detp, 
and  from  16  to  18  broad  \  tbe  upper  part  made  of 
pieces  of  timber  raised  two  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  moat,  which  little  elevation  has  hurdles  laden 
with  eai'lb  for  its  covering,  and  serves  as  a  parapet 
with  embrasures :  tbe  coffer  is  nearly  the  same  with 
the  caponiere,  excepting  that  this  last  is  sometimes 
jnade  beyond  the  counterscarp  on  tbe  gUcis,  and  the 


coffer  always  in  the  moat,  taking  op  its  whole  breadtfai 
wbich  the  caponiere  does  not.  it  differs  from  the 
traverse  and  gallery,  in  that  these  latter  are  made  by 
the  besiegers,  and  the  coffer  by  the  besieged.  Tlio 
besieged  generally  make  use  of  coffers  to  repulse  the 
besiegers  when  they  endeavour  to  pass  the  ditch.  To 
save  themselves  from  the  fire  of  these  coffers,  the  be- 
siegers throw  up  the  earth  on  that  side  towards  tbo 
coffer. 

COFFERER  0/  the  Knto's  Houusold,  a  princi- 
pal  officer  in  the  court,  next  under  the  comptroller. 
He  was  likewise  a  white-staff  officer,  and  always  a 
member  of  the  privy  council.  He  had  a  special  charge 
and  overbight  of  the  other  officers  of  the  hoosehold. 
He  paid  the  wages  of  the  king's  servants  below  stairs, 
and  for  provisions  as  directed  by  the  hoard  of  green 
cloth.  This  office  is  now  suppressed,  and  the  business 
of  it  is  transacted  by  tbe  lord  steward,  and  paymaster 
of  the  household.  Ho  had  xool.  a-ycar  wages,  and 
400!.  a  year  board  wages. 

COFFIN,  tbe  chest  in  which  dead  bodies  are  put 
into  the  ground. 

The  sepulchral  hononrt  paid  to  the  manes  of  de- 
parted friends  in  ancient  times,  demand  attention, 
and  are  extremely  corioos.  Their  being  put  into  a 
eqfin  has  been  particularly  considered  as  a  mark  of 
the  highest  distinction.  With  us  the  poorest  people 
have  their  coffins.  If  the  relations  cannot  afford  them, 
the  parish  is  at  the  ex  pence.  On  the  contrary,  ia 
the  east  they  are  not  at  all  made  use  of  in  oor  ttmes ; 
Turks  and  Christians,  as  Thevenot  assures  os,  agree 
in  this.  The  ancient  Jews  seem  to  have  buried  Uieir 
dead  in  the  same  manner :  neither  was  the  body  of 
our  Lord,  it  shoold  seem,  pot  into  a  coffin  j  nor  that 
of  Elisba,  a  Kings  zlii.  ai.  whose  bones  were  touched 
by  the  corpse  that  was  let  down  a  little  after  into  bis 
sepulchre.  However,  that  they  were  anciently  made 
use  of  in  Egypt,  all  agree }  and  antique  coffuu  of  stone 
and  sycamore  wood,  are  still  to  be  seen  In  that  country ; 
not  to  mention  those  said  to  be  made  of  a  kind  of 
pasteboard  ;  formed  by  folding  or  glueing  cloth  to- 
gether a  great  many  times,  curiously  plastered,  and 
then  painted  with  hieroglyphics.  Its  being  an  ancient 
Egyptian  custom,  and  not  practised  in  the  neighbouring 
countries,  were,  doubtless,  the  cause  that  the  sacred 
historian  expressly  observes  of  Joseph,  that  he  wa:»  not 
only  embalmed,  but  put  into  a  coffin  too  *  }  both  being  c  ^^^  • 
managements  peculiar  to  the  Egyptians.  t5. 

Bishop  Patrick,  in  his  commentary  on  this  passage, 
takes  notice  of  these  Egyptian  coffins  of  sycamore 
wood  and  of  pasteboard ;  but  he  doth  not  mentioa 
the  contrary  ussge  in  the  neighbouring  countries, 
which  was  requisite,  one  might  suppose,  in  order'  fuliy 
to  illustrate  the  place  j  but  even  this  perhaps  would 
not  have  conveyed  the  whole  idea  of  the  sacred  au- 
thor. Mai  I  let  apprehends  that  ail  were  not  incloi^ed 
in  coffins  who  were  laid  in  the  Egyptian  repositories 
of  the  dead ;  but  that  it  was  an  honour  appropriated 
to  persons  of  figure :  for  after  having  giv<n  an  ac- 
Gomit  of  several  niches  found  in  those  chambers  of 
death,  be  addsf,  **  But  it  most  not  be  imagined  that 
tbe  bodies  deposited  in  these  gloomy  apartments  were^^^  ^^ 
aU  Inclosed  in  chests,  and  placed  in  niches.  The 
greatest  part  were  simply  embalmed  and  swathed  af- 
ter that  manner  which  every  one  hath  some  notion 
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of;  after  which  thej  laid  them  one  hy  the  side  of 
another  without  any  ceremony.  Some  were  even  laid 
in  these  tombs  without  any  embalming  at  all;  or  such 
a  slight  one»  that  there  remains  nothing  of  them  in 
the  linen  in  which  they  were  wrapped,  bnt  the  bones, 
and  those  half-rotten.  It  is  probablei  that  each  con? 
siderable  family  had  one  of  these  burial-places  to 
themselves;  that  the  niches  were  designed  for  the 
bodies  of  the  heads  of  the  families ;  and  that  those  of 
their  domestics  or  slaves  had  no  other  care  taken  of 
them  than  the  laying  them  on  the  ground,  after  ha« 
ving  been  embalmed,  or  even  without  that;  which, 
undoubtedly,  was  also  all  that  was  done  even  to  the 
heads  of  families  of  less  distinction/'  After  this  he 
gcres  an  account  of  a  way  of  burial,  practised  anci- 
ently in  that  country,  which  had  been  but  lately  dis- 
covered, and  which  consisted  in  placing  the  bodies,  af- 
ter they  were  swathed,  upon  a  layer  of  charcoal,  and 
covering  them  with  a  mat,  under  a  depth  of  sand  of 
seven  or  eight  feet. 

That  c^litu  then  were  not  universally  used  in  £• 
gjpf,  is  undoubted  from  these  accounts :  and  probably 
they  were  only  persons  of  distinction  who  were  buried 
in  them.  It  is  also  reasonable  to  believe,  that  in  times 
so  remote  as  that  of  Joseph,  they  might  be  much  less 
common  than  afterwards ;  and  consequently,  that  Jo- 
sepb%  being  put  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt,  might  be  men- 
tioned with  a  design  to  express  the  great  honours 
which  the  Egyptians  did  him  at  his  death,  as  well  as 
in  life,  being  interred  after  the  most  sumptuous  man- 
ner of  the  Egyptians,  embakned  and  ^t  into  a  coffinm 
Agreeably  to  this,  the  Septuagint  version,-  which  was 
piade  for  Egyptians,  seems  to  represent  coffins  as  a 
mark  of  grandeur.    Job  xxi.  32. 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  account,  that  the  widow 
of  Nain's  son  is  represented  as  carried  forth  to  be 
buried  in  a  «r«^*f,  or  **  on  a  bier :''  for  the  present  in- 
habitants of  the  Levant,  who  are  well  known  to 
lay  their  dead  bodies  in  the  earth  uninclosed,  carry 
them  frequently  out  to  burial  in  a  kind  of  coffin.  80 
Dr  Russel,  in  particular,  describes  the  bier  used  for 
the  Turks  at  Aleppo,  as  a  kind  of  coffin  much  in  the 
Ibrm  of  ours,  only  that  the  lid  rises  with  a  ledge  in 
the  middle.  Christians,  indeed,  as  he  tells  us,  are  car- 
ried to  the  grave  on  an  open  bier:  but  as  the  most 
common  kind  of  bier  resembles  oui:  coffins,  that  used 
by  the  people  of  Nain  might  very  possibly  be  of  the 
same  kind ;  in  which  case  the  word  ^m  was  very 
proper. 

COGGLE,  or  Cog,  a  small  fishing-boat  upon  the 
coasts  of  Yorkshire  :  and  cogs  (co^ire^ )  are  a  kind  of 
little  shipA  or  vessels  used  in  the  rivers  Ouse  and  Hum- 
ber;  (Stat.  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  i8.).  Prteparatis  co^ 
gonibua^  gaileitf  et  aliis  navibiis^  Sfc.  (Mat.  Paris, 
ann.  1066.)  And  hence  the  cogmen,  boatmen,  and 
seamen,  who,  after  shipwreck  or  losses  by  sea,  travel- 
led and  wandered  about  to  defraud  the  people,  by 
begging  and  stealing,  until  they  were  restrained  by 
proper  laws. 

COGITATION,  a  term  lised  by  some  for  the  act 
of  thinking 

COGNAC,  a  town  of  France  in  Angoumois,  with 
a  castle,  where  Francis  I.  was  born.  It  is  seated  on  the 
river  Charante,  in  a  very  pleasant  oountryp  abounding 
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in   wine,  and  remarkable  for  excellent  brandy.    W.    Cogame 
Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  45.  44.  I 

COGNATE,  in  Scott  Lsw^  any  male  relation  by  Cohesion. 
the  mother.  * 

COGNATION,  in  the  civil  law,  a  term  for  that 
line  of  consanguinity  which  is  between  males  and  fe- 
males, both  descended  from  the  same  father;  as  ag- 
nation is  for  the  line  of  parentage  between  males  only 
descended  from  the  same  stock. 

COGNI,  (anciently  Iconiom)  a  strong  town  of  Ca* 
ramania,  in  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  the  residence  of  a 
beglerbeg.  It  is  seated  in  a  pleasant  country,  abounding 
in  com,  fruits,  and  cattle.  Here  are  sheep  whose  tails 
weigh  30  pounds.     £.  Long.  35.  ^.  N.  Lat.  37.  ^6* 

COGNITIONIS  CAUSA,  in  Scott  Law.  When  a 
creditor  charges  the  heir  of  his  debtor  to  enter,  in 
order  to  constitute  the  debt  against  him,  and  the  heir 
renounces  the  succession,  the  creditor  can  obtain  <no 
decreet  of  constitution  of  that  debt  against  the  heir ; 
but  only  a  decreet  subjecting  the  hetreditoM  jacens^  or 
the  estate  which  belonged  to  the  debtor,  to  his  dili^ 
gence  :  and  this  is  called  a  decreet  cogaitumis  causa.  ■ 

COGNIZANCE,  or  Connusance,  in  Law^  has 
divers  significations.  Sometimes  it  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  fine,  or  confession  of  something  done  ;  some* 
times  the  hearing  of  a  matter  judicially,  as  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  a  cause ;  and  sometimes  a  particular  juris- 
dictioo,  as  cognizance  of  pleas  is  an  authority  to  call 
a  cause  or  plea  out  of  another  court,  which  no  person 
can  do  but  the  king,  except  he  can  show  a  charter  for 
it.  This  cognizance  is  a  privilege  granted  to  a  city 
or  a  town  to  hold  plea  of  all  contracts,  &c.  within  the 
liberty ;  and  if  any  one  is  impleaded  for  such  matters 
in  the  courts  at  Westminster,  the  mayor,  &c.  of  such 
franchise  may  demand  cognizance  of  the  plea,  and  that 
it  may  be  determined  before  them. 

Cognizance  is  also  used  for  a  badge  on  a  water- 
man's or  serving-man's  sleeve,  which  is  commonly  the 
giver's  crest,  whereby  he  is  decerned  to  belong  to  this 
or  that  nobleman  or  gentleman. 

COGGS.    See  Coggle. 

COHABITATION,  denotes  the  sUte  of  a  man 
and  a  woman  who  live  together  without  being  legally 
married*  By  the  common  law  of  Scotland,  cohabita- 
tion for  year  and  day,  or  a  complete  twelvemonth,  is 
deemed  equivalent  to  matrimony. 

CO-HEIB,  one  who  succeeds  to  a  share  of  an  in- 
heritance, to  be  divided  among  several* 

COHESION,  one  of  the  four  species  of  attraction, 
denoting  that  force  by  which  the  parts  of  bodies  ad- 
here or  stick  together.  t 

This  power  was  first  considered  by  Sir  Isaac  New*  ^entidcrsd 
ton  as  one  of  the  properties  essential  to  all  matter,  and !?  ^^  ''**^ 
the  cause  of  all  that  variety  we  observe  in  the  texture  m,  cneatial 
of  dilFerent  terrestrial  bodies.     He  did  not,  however,  property  of 
absolutely  determine  that  the  power  of  cohesion  wasm^tttr. 
an  immaterial  one  ;  but  thought  it  might  possibly  arise, 
as  well  as  that  of  gravitation,  from  the  action^ on         t 
ether.     His  account  of  the  original  constitution  of  mat*  Uii  aeeosat 
terisas  follows:  It  seems  probable,  that  God  in  the^f''**'^ 
beginning  formed  nuHter  in  solid,  massy,  impenetrtWr,^iJJ|u^*<If 
moveable  particles;  of  snch  sixes,  figures,  and uther nuuur. 
properties,  and  in  such  proportion  to  space,  as  most 
conduced  to  the  end  for  which  he  formed  them ;  and 
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Coheaoa.    thut  tiiew  prioutivfi  pftrtieles  being  lolid,  are  iaeom^    to  »  small  distanee.    Now,  at  in  algebfa,  when  af«  C«iieiioR. 
parably.  harder  than  any  porous  bodies  compoicd  of    firmative  qaaoti ties  cease,  there  negative  ones  begin  ^ 


tbeog  eten  so  very  hard  as  never  to  wear  or  break 
in  pieces  ^  no  ordinary  power  being  able  to  divide 
what  God  himself  made  one  at  the  first  creation.  While 
the  particles  continue  entire,  they  may  compose  bodies 
of  one  and  the  same  nature  and  texture  in  all  ages ; 
but  should  they  wear  away,  or  break  in  pieces,  the 
nature  of  all  things  depending  on  tliem  would  be  chan- 
ged. Water  and  earth  composed  of  old  worn  partieles 
and  fragments  of  particles,  would  not  now  be  of  the 
same  texture  with  water  and  earth  composed  ef  en* 
tire  particles  in  the  beginning.  And  therefore,  that 
nature  may  be  lasting,  the  changes  of  corporeal  things 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  various  separations  and  new 
associations  and  motions  of  these  permanent  particles ; 
compound  bodies  being  apt  to  break,  not  in  the  midst 
of  solid  particles,  hot  where  these  particles  are  laid  to- 
gether, and  touch  in  a  few  points."  It  seems  farther, 
*'  That  these  particles  have  not  only  a  vis  tmeriut^  ac- 
4;o»paai«d  with  such  passive  laws  of  motion  as  natural- 
ly result  from  that  force  \  bat  also  that  they  are  moved 
by  pertain  active  principles,  such  as  that  of  gravity, 
and  that  which  causeth  fermentation  and  the  cohesion 
of  bodies.  These  principles  are  to  be  considered  not 
as  occult  qualities,  supposed  to  result  from  the  specific 
■forms  of  things,  but  as  general  laws  of  nature  by  which 
the  things  themselves  are  fornxrd  \  their  truth  appear- 
ing to  us  by  pheoomena,  though  their  cause  is  not  yet 
3  discovered." 
AltrmctioB  The  general  law  of  nature,  by  which  all  the  differ- 
thc  general  ^Q^  bodies  in  the  universe  are  composed,  according 

tuIJL*'      "  ^  S**  ^^•■*  Newton,  is  that  of  attraotioo :  i.  e,  **  Eve- 
ry  particle  of  matter  has  an  attractive  force,  or  a 
tendency  to  every  other  particle  \  which   power  is 
strongest  in  the  point  of  contact,  and.  suddenly  de- 
creases, insomuch  that  it  acts  no  more  at  the  least  sen- 
sible distaAce }  and  at  a  greater  distance  is  converted 
into,  a  repellent  force,   whereby  the  parts  fly  from 
each  other.     On  this  principle  of  attraction  may  we 
account  for  the  cohesion  of  bodies,  otherwise  inexpli- 
^        oaWe. 
romatioit       **  The  smallest  partioles  may  coliero  by  the  strong- 
^rd^ir^^'  est  attractions,  and  compose  bigger  psrticles  of  weaker 
s^e^^^*^^  virtue  \  and  many  of  these  majr  cohere,  and  compose 
l>!gg^'  particles,  whose  virtue  is  stall  less :  and  so  00 
for  divers  aocoessions,  imtil  the  progression  end  in  the 
•    biggest  particle^  on  which  the  operations  in  chemistry, 
and  the  colours  of  natural  bodies,  depend  \  and  which, 
5         by  cohering,  compose  bodies  of  a  sensible  magnitude. 
DutmetioB  If  the  body  is  compact,  and  bends  or  yields  inward  to 
^  ^^h!!!a     P*^***"^  without  any  sliding  of  its  parts,  it  is  hard  and 
*y  v^wi  elastic,  returning  to  its  figure  with  a  force  arising 
j^cb  ^^^^'^  ^  mntual  attraction  of  its  parts.     If  the  parts 

slide  from  one  another,  the  body  is  malleable  or  soft. 
If  they  slip  easily,  and  are  of  a  fit  size  to  be  agita- 
ted by  heat,  and  the  heat  is  great  enough  to  keep 
them  in  agitation,  the  body  is  fluid :  and  if  it  be  apt 
to  stidc  to  things,  it  is  banud^  and  the  drops  of  every 
iuid  affect  a  round  figuK  by  the  mutual  attractions  of 
their  parts,  as  the  globe  of  the  earth  and  sea  a&cts  a 
round  figure  from  the  mntual  attraction  and  gravity  of 
its  parts. 

^  Since  nietals  dissolved  in  acids  attract  but  a  aoiaU 
quantity  of  the  acid,  their  attractive  force  reaches  but 


so  in  mechanics,  where  attraction  ceases,  there  a  re«        5 
pulsive  virtue  must  succeed.     That  there  really  is  snch  Eiiiteuce 
a  virtue  seems  to  follow  from  the  reflections  and  in-orrepalM^e 
flections  of  the  rays  of  light ;  the  rays  being  repelled  P^^' P'^ 
by  bodies  in  both  these  cases  without  the  immediate 
eontaet  of  the  reflecting  and  inflecting  body.    The  same 
thing  seems  also  to  follow  from  the  emission  of  light  y 
a  ray,  as  soon  as  shaken  off  from  a  body  by  the  vibra- 
ting motion  of  the  psrts  of  the  body,  and  got*  beyond 
the  reach  of  attraction,  being  driven  away  with  ex* 
ceeding  great  velocity ;  for  that  force  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  torn  it  back  in  reflection  may  be  sofllcient  to 
emit  it.     From  the  same  repelling  power  it  seems  to 
be  that  flies  walk  upon  the  water  without  wetting  their 
feet  \  that  the  object-glasses  of  long  telescopes  lie  up- 
on one  another  without  touching  \  and  that  dry  pow- 
ders are  difficultly  made  to  toudi  one  another  so  as  to 
stick  together,  without  melting  them  or  wetting  them 
with  water,  which,  by  exhaling,  may  bring  them  to- 
gether. 

^  The  particles  of  all  hard  homogeneous  bodies 
which  touch  one  another,  cohere  with  a  great  force  ^ 
to  account  for  which,  some  philosophers  have  recourse 
to  a  kind  of  hooked  atoms,  which  in  effect  is  nothing 
else  but  to  beg  the  question.  Others  imagine,  that 
tlie'  particles  of  bodies  are  connected  by  rest,  i.  e.  in 
effect  by  nothing  at  all  \  and  others,  by  conspiring  mo- 
tions, i.  e.  by  a  relative  rest  among  themselves.  For 
myself,  it  rather  appears  to  me,  that  the  particles  of 
bodies  cohere  by  an  attractive  force,  whereby  they  tend 
mutually  to  each  other.**  . 

From  this  account  of  the  formation  and  constitution  Ne 


of  bodies,  we  can  conclude  nothing,  except '  that  they  chwon  to 
are  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  little  particles,^  ^'TyT 
kept  together  by  a  force  or  powers  hot  of  what  ^'^^^^^^x. 
ture  that  power  is,  whether  material  or  immaterial, 
we  must  remain  ignorant  till  farther  experiments  are 
made.     Some  of  the  Newtonian   philosophers,  bow-> 
ever,  have  positively  determined  these  powers  to  be 
immaterial.     In  consequence  of  this  supposition,  they 
have  80  refined  upon  attractions  and  repulsions,  that 
their  systems  seem  not  far  from  downright  scepticism, 
or  denying  the  existence  of  matter  altogether.      A 
system  of  this  kind  we  find  adopted  by  Dr  Friestley  *,  *  Hnt.  ^ 
from  Messrs  Boscovich  and  Miehell,  in  order  to  solve  f^*^^  ^^^ 
some  difficulties  concerning  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  "*  ^  |^^* 
light..    *'  Tlie  easiest  method  (says  he)  of  solving  all  Mr  Mi- 
diffioulties^  is  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  Mr  Boscovich,  ehcU*t  by. 
who  supposes  that  matter  is  not  impenetrable,  as  ^**?*^^'^|*~ 
been  perhaps  universally  taken  for  granted;  i>tit  that^^^^][^ 
it  consists  of  physical  points  only,  endued  with  power8|^« 
of  attraction  and  repukion  in  the  same  manner  as  solid 
matter  is  generally  supposed  to  be :  provided,  there- 
lore,  tliat  any  body  moves  with  a  sufficient  degree  of 
velocity,  or  has  a  sufficient  momentum  to  overcome 
any  powers  of  repulsion  that  it  may  meet  with,  it  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  making  its  way  through  any  body 
whatever }  for  nothing  else  will  penetrate  one  another 
but  powers,  such  as  we  know  do  in  fact  exist  in  the 
same  place,  and  oeunterbalance  or  overrule  one  ano^ 
therw     The  most  obvious  difficulty,  and  indeed  almost 
the  only  one  that  attends  this  hypothesis,  as  it  supposee 
the  mutual  penetrability  of  mattery  arises  frem  the 
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CaliMtoa.  ii^  of  the  oatare  of  matter,  and  the  difficulty  we 
■    ¥    ■■  ■'  meet  with  in  attempting  to  force  two  bodies  into  the 
9        same  space.    But  it  U  demonstrable  that  the  fint  ob- 
^^Mc^  stniction  arises  from  no  actual  contact  of  matter,  but 
!!!ii!!rfliAr    from   mere   powers  of  repolsion.     The  difficulty  we 
can  overcome ;  and  having  got  within  one  sphere  of 
repulsion,  we  fancy  that  we  are  now  impeded  by  the 
solid  matter  itself.     But  the  very  same  is  the  opinion 
of  the  generality  of  mankind  with  respect  to  the  first 
obstruction.     Why,   therefore,   n^y  not  the  next  be 
only  another  sphere  of  repulsiooy  which  may  only  re- 
qoire  a  greater,  force  than  we  can  apply  to  overcome 
it,  without  disordering  the  arrangement  of  the  consti- 
toent  particles  ;  but  which'  may  be  overeome  by  a  body 
moving  with  the  amazing  velocity  of  light. 

**  This  scheme  of  the  immaterialtty  of  matter^  as  it 
may  be  called,  or  rather  the  mutual  peneiraUon  afmah' 
ter^  first  occurred  to  Mr  Michell  on  reading  Baxter  an 
Ut^uXK^Uke  immaiefialit^  of  the  wuL  He  found  tint  this  au- 
•fuioa.  thor's  idea  of  matter  was,  that  it  consisted,  as  it  were, 
oF  bricks  cemented  together  with  immaterial  mortar. 
These  bricks,  if  he  would  be  consistent  with  his  own 
reasoning^  were  again  composed  of  less  bricks,  ce* 
mented  likewise  by  an  immaterial  mortar  y  and  so  on 
ad  it^mtum.  This  putting  Mr  Miehell  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  several  appearances  of  natnre,  he  be* 
gan  to  perceive  that  the  bricks  were  so  covered  with 
this  iasmalerial  mortar,  that  if  they  had  any  existence 
at  all,  it  could  .not  possibly  be  perceived  ^  every  ef- 
fect being  produced,  in  nine  instances  of  ten  certainly, 
and  probably  in  the  tenth  also,  by  this  immaterial  spU 
ritoai,  and  penetrable  mortar.  Instead  therefore  of  pla- 
cittg  the  world  npon  the  giant,  the  giant  upon  the  tor- 
toise^ and  the  tortoise  upon,  lie  coold  net  taU  what,,  he 
,1        placed  the  world  at  once  upon  itseld" 

Other  philosophers  have  supposed  the  pow«n  both  of 
gravitation  and  cohesion  to  be  meierial ;   and  to  be 
only  difierent  actions  of  the  etliereal  fluid,  or  elemen- 
1,^  taiy  fire.    In  support  of  this  it  has  been  urged,  tiat 

befiira  we  have  recourse  te  a  spiritual  and  iosmaterial 
pofwer  as  the  caaae  of  any  naitnral  phenomenon,  wo 
ought  to  be  weU  assured  that  there  is  no  material  sob* 
steaco  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  is  capaUa 
of  producing  such  eibcts.  In  the  present  case,  we 
an  so  fiur  ham  having  such  assurance,  that  the  eontra<* 
ry  is  manifest  to  our  senses.  One  instance  of  this  is 
in  the  experiment  with  the  Magdeburg  hmmpheres^ 
as  they  are.  called.  These  are  two  hollow  hemispheres 
of  hran,  exactly  fitted  to  one  aooShcr,  so  as  to  tbrm 
one  globe  when  joined  together,  withont  admitting  any 
atr  at  the  joining.  In  this  state,  if  the  air  within 
them  is  exlmusfeed  by  means  of  a  pomp^  they  will  co- 
here with  such  force,  if  they  are  five  or  six.  inches  dia* 
metoTt  as  to  require  a  weight  of  some  hundreds  of 
poonds  to  separate  theok  The  pressore  of  the  at* 
nosphere,  we  see,  is  in  this  case  eapahle  of  produ- 
eing  a  very  strong  cohesion  >  and  if  these  is  in  nature 
WBf  fluid  moi«  fcaetrating,  as  well  as  mere  power- 
fid  in  its  effiwis,  than  the  air  we  breathe,  it  is  possible 
thai  what  is  called  the  attraetion  aftoh&iwm  may  soaw 
hew  or  ether  be  an  efiect  of  the  action  of  that  fluid* 
Saeh  a  fluid  as  this  ia  the  element  of  fire*  Its  aatisity 
la  snob  aa  to  penetme  all  bodies  whatever  \  nod  in  the 
state  JO.  wUch.  it  is  ceanMnly  ealled^/Erv,  itaiote  aocovd* 
ing  to  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  contained  ia  the 
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body.  In  t1iis  state,  it  is  capable  of  dissolving  the  Gobcfion. 
strongest  cohesions  observed  in  nature  ^  but  whatever 
is  capable  of  dissolving  any  cohesion,  most  necessarily 
be  endued  with  greater  power  than  that  by  which  the 
cohesion  is  caused.  Fire,  therefore,  being  able  to 
dissolve  cohesions,  must  also  be  capable  of  causing 
them,  provided  its  power  is  exerted  for  that  purpose. 
Nor  will  it  seem  at  all  strange  that  this  fluid  sboald 
act  in  two  such  opposite  ways,  when  we  consider  the 
different  appearances  which  it  aesonses.  These  are 
three,  viz.  fire  or  heat,  in  which  it  consumes,  de* 
stroys,  and  dissolves:  light,  in  which  it  seeme  deprived 
of  all  destructive  or  dissolvent  power,  and  to  be  the 
most  mild,  quiet,  and  placid  being  in  nature.  The 
third  state  of  this  element  is,  when  it  becomes  what 
is  called  the  electric  JUiid ;  and  then  it  attracts,  re« 
pels,  and  moves  bodies,  in  a  vast  variety  of  ways, 
without  either  burning  or  rendering  them  visible  by 
its  light.  In  this  state  it  is  not  less  powerful  than  in 
either  of  the  other  two  j  for  a  violent  shock  of  elec- 
tricity will  displace  and  tear  in  pieces  the  most  heavy 
and  solid  bodies.  The  seeming  caprieions  nature  of 
this  fluid,  however,  probably  renders  it  less  saspeeted 
as  the  cause  of  cohesion  than  it  otherwise  woiAd  be, 
were  the  attractions  regular  and  permanent,  which 
we  observe  it  to  occasion.  But  here  we  must  observe, 
that  the  fluid  has  an  existence  in  all  bodies  before  the 
experiments  are  tried  which  make  its  effects  visible  ta 
ns,  and  is  acting  in  them  according  to  its  settled  and 
established  kws.  While  acting  in  thia  manner  it  in 
-perfiBCtly  invisible }  and  all  we  can  do  is^  to  prodoco 
soms  little  iafringement  of  these  regular  laws  accord* 
iag  to  which  it  commonly  acts.  Ia  some  cases,  how* 
ever,  the  electrical  attractions  produced  hy  art  aro 
fi>und  to  be  pretty  permanent  and  strtin^  Thus,  Mr 
Symmer,  in  some  experiments  upon  silk  steokings,  fi>attd 
their  attraction  so  strong,  that  it  required  upwards  of 
1 5  pounds  weight  to.  separate  them  from  each  other  | 
and  this  attraction  would  eenti'aae  for  more  than  an 
hour.  In  plates  of  glass,  toe,  he  observed  a  remark* 
aUe  cohesion  whe»  electrified.  In  the  Phtlosophieal 
Transactions  for  1777,  we  find  this  hypothesis  taken 
notice  of,  and  in  some  measurs  adopted,  by  Mr  Henley. 
**  Some  gentlemen  (says  he)  have  sopposed  that  the 
electric  matter  is  the  cause  oif  the  cohesion  of  the  par- 
ticles of  bodies.  If  the  electric  matter  be^  as  I  suspect, 
a  real  elementary  fire  inherent  ia  all  bodies,  that  opi* 
aioB  may  pvobabiy  be  well  fiiaaded  ^  and'  perhaps  the 
soldering  of  metals,  and  the  eementatioaof  irea,  by  fire, 
may  be  considered  as  stAmg  proofs  of  the  troth  of  their 
l^pothesis.** 

On  tins  last  hypothesis  we  must  observe,  that  If  the 
electric,  or  any  other  fluids  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  atCractson  of  cohesion  oniversafly,  the  patticlee 
of  that  fluid  mast  be?  destitnte  of  all  cdiesion  between 
themselves  j  otherwise  we  should  be  at  as  great  a  lose 
to.  aceonnt  for  the  cohesion  of  these  partidiis,  as  for 
that  of  terrestrial  matter.  Phikisephersv  indeed^  do  net 
Snppeee  anv  cohesioa  betweea  the  particleii  ilf  the  efec- 
tne  flnid  theoMelves  ^  it  ie^Bilerally  bdieveii  that  llie 
paiticlea-of  this -floid  are  fOpalshre  of  oae  aaothei^  thos^h 
attracted  by  all  other  matter.  II  this  is  a  fi^t,  we 
eaanot  suppose  the  sleetrie  flnid  ta  be  the  caote  of  co- 
hessea*  The  pfohi^%  or  iiripfeehahility  of  the.  fay* 
pothesis,  just  mentioned,  must  greatly  depend  on  its  b«- 
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Cteheuon   ing  atcertalned,  whether  the  pftrticlet  of  the  electric 

,  H        fluid  do  really  repel  one  another,  and  attract  all  other 

C»imbra.   j. j„jg  ^f  matter,  or  not.     See  the  article  Cohesion  10 

'  the  SUVPLEMEKT. 

COHOBATION,  in  Ckemuttry,  an  operation  by 
ivhioh  the  same  liqaor  is  frequently  distilled  from  the 
same  body,  either  with  an  intention  to  dissolve  this 
body,  or  to  produce  some  change  upon  it.  Tliis  is  one 
of  those  operations  which  the  ancient  chemists  prac- 
tised with  great  patience  and  zeal,  but  which  is  now 
neglected.  To  make  the  operation  easier,  and  to  pre* 
vent  the  trouble  of  frequently  changing  the  vessels,  a 
particular  kind  of  alembic,  called  Rpelican^  was  in- 
vented.  This  vessel  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  cucnr- 
bit  with  an  alembic  head,  but  had-  two  spouts  commu-> 
nicating  with  the  bpdy.  As  the  vapour  rose  op  into 
the  head,  it  was  gradually  condensed,  and  ran  down 
the  spouts  into  the  body  of  the  pelican,  from  whence  it 
was  again  distilled  }  and  so  on. 

COHORN  (N.)  the  greatest  engineer  Holland  has 
produced.  Among  his  other  works,  which  are  esteem- 
ed masterpieces  of  skill,  he  fortified  Bergen-op-zoom  ; 
which,  to  the  surprise  of  all  Europe,  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1747  ;  hot  that,  it  is  believed,  was  the  ef«^ 
feet  of  treachery.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  fortification, 
and  died  in  1704. 

COHORT,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  name  of  part 
of  the  Roman  legion, .  comprehending  about  600  men. 
There  were  ten  cohorts  in  a  legion,  the  first  of  which 
exceeded  all  the  rest  both  in  dignity  and  number  of 
men.  When  the  army  was  ranged  in  order  of  battle, 
the  first  cohort  took  up  the  right  of  the  first  line } 
the  rest  followed  in  their  natural  order;  so  that  the 
third  was  in  the  centre  of  the  first  line  of  the  legion, 
and  the  fifth  on  the  left  |  the  second  between  the  first 
and  third  ;  and  the  fourth  between  the  third  and  fifth : 
the  five  remaining  cohorts  formed  a  seeond  line  in  their 
natural  order. 

COIF,  the  badge  of  a  sergeant  of  law,  who  is  call- 
ed sergeant  of  the  coif,  from  the  lawn  coif  they 
wear  under  their  caps  when  they  are  created  ser- 
geants. 

The  chief  use  of  the  coif  was  to  cover  the  clerical 
tonsure.     See  ToKSURC. 

COILING,  on  shipboard,  implies  a  sort  of  serpen- 
'  tine  winding  of  a  cable  or  other  rope,  that  it  may  oe- 
cupy  a  small  space  in  the  ship.  £ach  of  the  wind- 
ings of  this  sort  is  called  njitke;  and  one  range  of 
fukes  upon  the  same  line  is  called  a  lier.  There  are 
generally  from  five  to  seven  fiikes  in  a  tier  j  and  three 
or  four  tiers  in  the  whole  length  of  the  cable.  This, 
however,  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  fakes*  The 
smaller  ropes  employed  about  the  sails  are  ceiled  npon 
cleats  at  sea,  to  prevent  their  being  entangled  amongst 
one  another  in  traversing,  eontractiog,  or  extending  the 
sails. 

COILON,  in  the  ancient  Grecian  theatres,  the 
same  with  the  cavea  of  the  Romans. 

COIMBBA,  a  handsone,  large,  and  celebrated 
town  of  Portugal,  capital  of  the  province  of  Beira^ 
with  a  bishop^s  see,  and  a  famous  university.  The 
oathedral  and  Uie  fountains  are  very  magnificent.  It 
IN  seated  in  a  very  pleasant  country,  abounding  in  vine* 
^ardfi,  olive-trees,  and  fenits.   It  stands. oa  a  monatain^ 
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by  the  side  of  the  river  Mondego.     W.  Long.  8.  17.  Colmti^ 
N.  Lilt.  4a  12.  Coia. 

COIN,  a  piece  of  metal  converted  into  money  by  the 
impression  of  certain  marks  or  figures  thereon. 

Coin  differs  from  Monet  as  the  species  from  the 
genus.  Money  is  any  matter,  whether  metal,  wood, 
leather,  glass,  horn,  paper,  fruits,  shells,  or  kernels, 
which  have  currency  as  a  medium  in  Commerce. 
Coin  is  a  particular  species,  always  made  of  metal,  and 
struck  according  to  a  certain  process  called  €k>iKiKG. 

The  precise  epocha  of  the  invention  of  money  is  too 
ancient  for  our  annals  ^  and,  if  we  nnght  argue  from 
the  necessitv  and  obviousness  of  the  thing,  must  be 
nearly  coeval  with  the  world. 

Whether  coins  be  of  equal  antiquity,  may  admit  of 
some  doubt ;  especially  as  most  of  the  ancient  writers 
are  so  frequent  and  express  in  their  mention  of  leathern*- 
moneys,  paper-moneys,  wooden-moneys,  &c.  Some, 
however,  notwithstanding  this,  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  first  moneys  were  of  metal :  the  reasons  they  give, 
are  the  firmness,  neatness,  cleanness,  dorableness,  and 
universality  of  metals ;  which,  however,  do  rather  con- 
clode  they  ought  to  have  been  so,  than  thai  they  actu- 
ally were  so. 

In  effect,  the  very  commodities  themselves  were 
the  first  moneys,  i.  e.  were  current  for  one  another 
by  way  of  excliange  j  and  it  was  the  difficulty  of  cnt* 
ting  or  dividing  certain  commodities,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  doing  it  withoot  great  loss,  that  first  put  men 
on  the  expedient   of  a  general  medium.      See  Ex* 

CHANGE. 

Indeed,  thus  mocfa  may  be  said  in  behalf  of  coins, 
that,  on  this  view,  it  was  natural  for  men  to  have  their 
first  recourse  to  metals,  as  being  almost  the  only  things 
whose  goodness,  and  as  it  were  integrity,  is  not  dimW 
nished  by  partition  }  besides  the  advantages  above  ex- 
pressed, and  the  conveniences  of  melting  and  returning 
them  into  a  mass  of  any  size  or  weight. 

It  was  probably,  then,  this  property  of  metals  whicli 
first  accustomed  people,  wba  traded  together,  to  ac- 
ooont  them  in  lien  of  quantities  of  other  merchandises 
in  their  exchanges,  and  at  length  to  substitute  them 
wholly  in  their  stead ;  and  thus  arose  money ;  as  tl  was- 
their  other  property  to  preserve  any  mark  or  impre88ioii> 
a  long  time,  which  confirmed  them  in  the  right  $  and 
thus  was  the  first  rise  of  coins. 

In  the  first  ages,  each  person  cut  his  metal  into 
pieces  of  different  sizes  and  forms,  according  to  tlic* 
quantity  to  be  given  for  any  merchandise,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  demand  of  the  seller,  or  tbe  quantity  stipa* 
lated  between  them.  To  this  end  they  went  to  nuip- 
ket  loaded  with  metal  in  proportion  to  the  purchase 
to  be  made,  and  furnished  with  instruments  for  por-^ 
tioning  it,  and  scales  for  dealing  it  out,  according  aa. 
occasion  required*  By  degrees,  it  was  found  more 
commodious  t»  h«ve  pieces  ready  weighed  ^  and  As 
there  were  diiE»ent  weights  required  according  to  the- 
▼aUie  of  tbe  different  wares,  all  those  of  the  same  weighl^ 
began  to  be  distinguished  with  the  same  mark  or  figure  :- 
thus  were  coins  carried  one  step  further..  At  length* 
the  growing  commerce  of  money  beginning  to  be  di* 
stnrbed  wifii  frauds,  both  in  the  weights  and  the  nat- 
ter, the  pablie  aatliority  interposed  $  and  hence  th» 
fiist ttampt OS imnvessiotts of  nonqri  ta which jocceed- 
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ti  the  Damef  of  the  vaoaejtn ;  an  j  >t  length  the  rffigy 
•^  of  tbo  prince,  the  date,  legend,  and  other  prrcautioni 
to  prevent  the  alterationi  of  the  specie*  j  and  thoi  were 
coins  completed. 

Modern  Conn,  Id  Rogland  the  cnr^ent  tpeciM  of 
sdd  an  the  guinea,  balf-f[ainea,  WTen-shiiliogs  piece, 
Jaooboa,  Imoreat,  angel,  and  rase  noble }  the  four  la^t 
of  irhich  are  now  seldoni  to  bo  met  t*ith ;  having  been 
moot  of  tbem  converted  into  gtiine«i,  chiefly  during  the 
rciga  of  Charles  11.  and  James  II,  The  silvrr  coins 
ate  the  crown,  half-croirD,  shilling,  and  sixpence.  Cop- 
per coiaa  ire  the  farthioj;,  balF-penny,  penny  and  tno- 
pennj  pieoei. 

In  Scotland,  b*  the  articles  of  the  Union,  it  is  ap- 
posnted  that  all  the  coins  be  redoced  to  the  English, 
aad  the  same  acGouols  observed  throughoul.  Till  then 
the  Scots  had  their  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  as  in 
England  ;  but  their  pound  was  but  ao  pence  Englidi, 
aad  the  other*  in  proportion :  accordingly,  their  merk 
was  1I7S.  Scots,  carrent  in  England  at  13yd.;  their 
■obla  la  proportion.  Besides  these  they  bad  their  tar- 
■orer  petiee  and  half-pence  ;  their  penny  ^t  of  that  of 
England  ■.  besides  base  nwaey  of  achisons,  babeca,  and 
pladcB.  The  bodle  ^  of  the  penny,  j  of  tho  achison,  \ 
of  the  babee,  and  {  of  the  plack. 

In  Ireland,  the  coiu  are  as  in  England,  viz.  di!1. 
lings,  pence,  dec.  with  this  diffcrcDce,  that  tbeir  shil- 
ling it  bnt  eqoal  to  I  i-jj-sd.  sterling :  whence  tbeir 
poond  is  only  18*.  ^i^. 

fin,  far  a  view  of  all  the  coins  presently  cnrrent 
io    the  fear  quarten  of  the  globe,   with  their  values 
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Note  !  Of  these  the  drachma,  didracbma,  &&  were 
of  silver,  the  rest  for  the  most  part  of  brass.     The* 

other  parts,  aa  ttidrachm,  tribolos,  £cG.  were  sometimes 

and  proportiooi,  see  the  Uble  subjoined  to  Ibe  article    coined. 
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In  many  place*  shells  ate  cnrrent  for  coins  ;  partico- 
lailr  a  small  white  kind  dag  ont  of  the  ground  in  the 
Ualdives,  and  tome  parts  of  America,  called  in  the  In- 
dies eotpru*  or  eorw,  on  tbe  coait  of  Africa  boMget,  and 
in  America  porcelinnet;  of  which  it  takes  a  vast  nnro- 
ber  to  be  equivalent  in  valne  to  a  penny.  Of  zimbis, 
a«odwr  kind  of  shell  cnirent,  particulariy  io  tbe  king- 
40m*  of  Angola  and  Congo,  two  thousand  make  what 
the  negroes  call  a  maamte,  which  is  no  real  money } 
fee  of  this  there  is  none  in  tbii  part  of  Africa,  bnt  a 
mHaner  of  reckoning :  thus,  two  Flemish  knives  they 
esteem  a  maooute  ;  a  copper  baton  two  pounds  weight, 
and  I  a  iacbes  diameter,  they  rackoo  three  nuwontea  ^ 
a  fntee  10,  &e. 

la  some  phicet  fruits  are  corrent  (or  coins.  Of  these 
then  are  tluee  sorts  used ;  two  in  Anterica,  particu- 
lariy among^  the  Mexicans,  which  are  the  cacao  and 
maize  ;  the  other  in  the  East  Indies,  vjzi  almonds 
broMght  thither  from  Lar,  and  growing  in  the  desarti  of 
Arabia.  Of  cacao  15  are  esteemed  equivalent  to  a 
Spanish  rial,  or  seven  pence  sterling.  Maiu  hat 
ceased  to  be  a  common  money  since  tbe  diiwovery  of 
America  by  the  Europeans,  Almonds  are  ohicfly  used 
where  tbe  eawriu  are  not  correal.  As  tbe  year  proves 
man  or  less  favourable  to  this  fruit,  the  value  of  tbe 
Boncy  is  higher  or  lower.  In  a  ooniraon  year  40  al- 
most are  set  against  *ptaeha,  or  halfpenny  sterling; 
wU^  bring*  each  almond  to  iV'  "  fartbing. 

Amiettl  Coitu  are  those  chiefly  which  have  been 
oarmil  among  the  Jewt,  Greeks,  and  Rooiaat.  Tbtir 
wlnca  idd.pnportwni  an  as  fellaw.: 


Note  alto  :  The  drachma  is  here,  with  the  genera- 
lity of  authors,  supposed  eqnal  to  tbe  denarius ;  though 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  tbe  drachma  was  some-, 
what  tbe  weightier.     See  Dkachua  and  Dznabios. 
Bterl.     I.    ;     d. 

The  Grecian  gold  coin  was  the  stater' 
aureus,  weighing  two  Attic  drachms,  or 
half  of  the  stater  argenteut,  and  exchang-     o  16     i^ 
ing  nsoally  for  25  Attic  dtachms  of  tilVer 
in  onr  money. 

According  to  onr  proportion  of  gold  ^  ,  |    »    q 
silver  -  -  '       ,      .    o 

There  were  likewise  the  ttater  Cyzicc-        '    n 
mis,  exchanging  for  28  Attic  drachmi,  or^ 

Stater  Fhilippicus,  snd  Stater  Alexan- 
drinus,  of  the  same  value. 

Slater  Daricos,  according  to  Jotephns,  7  ,   ,4     .< 
worth  JO  Attic  drachms,  or  •  J  ^^ 

Suier  Croesios,  of  the  same  valne. 
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Coin,  Noie»     Of  these  the  deoariasy  victoriatos,  testertios, 

crohiftgf.  and  sometimes  the  as,  were  of  silver,  the  rest  of  brass. 
See  As,  &c. 

There  were  sometimes  also  coined  of  brass  the  triens, 
sextans,  uncia,  sextula,  aod  dopondius. 

The  Roman  gold  coin  was  the  aoreos,'^    L    #.   i/. 
which  weighed  generally  double  the  dena- 
rias ;  the  value  of  which,  according  to  the 
lirst  proportion  of  coinage,  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  was 

According  to  the  proportion  that  ob- 1 
tains  now  amongst  us,  worth  3 

According  to  the  decuple  proportion,") 
mentioned  by  Livy  and  Julius  PoUt^x,  > 
worth  J 

According  to  the  proportion  mention-' 
•  ed  by  Tacitus,  and  which  afterwards  ob- 
tained, whereby  the  aureus  exchanged  for 
25  denarii,  its  value, 

CoiK,  in  Architecture^  a  kind  of  dye  cut  diagooaU 

]y,  after  the  manner  of  a  flight  of  a  staircase,  serving 

at  bottom  to  support  columns  in  a  level,  and  at  top  to 

correct  the  inclination  of  an  entablature  supporting  a 

^ault* 

CoiK  is  also  used  for  a  solid  angle  composed  of  tw« 
surfaces  inclined  towards  eacb  other,  whether  that 
angle  be  exterior,  as  the  coin  of  a  wall,  a  tree,  &c.  or 
ihterior,  aa  the  eoin  of  a  chamber  or  chimney.  See 
Quoin. 

COINAGE,  or  Coining,  the  art  of  making  money, 
as  performed  either  by  the  hammer  or  milh 
*  Formerly  the  fabnc  of  coins  was  diflerent  from 
what  it  is  at  present.  They  cut  a  large  plate  of  metal 
into  several  little  squares,  the  comers  of  which  were 
cut  oflF  with  scissara.  After  havivg  shaped  these  pieces, 
80  as  to  render  them  perfectly  conformable,  in  point  of 
weight,  to  the  standard  piece^  they  took  each  piece 
in  hand  agaio^  to  make  it  exactly  round  by  &  gentle 
hainmering%  This  was  called  %plancbety  and  was  fit 
for  immediate  coining.  Then  engravers  prepared,  aa 
they  still  do^  a  couple  of  steel  masses  in  fiorm  of  dyes, 
cut  and  tereiinated  by  a  flat  surface,  rounded  off  at  the 
t^t%,  Thty  engraved  or  stamped  on  it  the  hoi  law  of 
a  bead,  a  cioss,^  a  scutcheon,  or  aay  other  figure,  ac- 
^tording  to  ibe  custom  of  the  times,,  within  a  short  le* 
gend.  As  one  of.  these  dyea  was  to  remain  dormant, 
and  the  other  moveable,  the  former  ended  in  a  square; 
prism,  that  it  might  be  introduced  into  the  square  hole 
of  the  block,  which,  being  fixed  very  &st,  kept  tba 
dye  as  steady  as  any  vice  could  have  done.  The  plan- 
chet  of  metal  was  borixontally  laid  upon  this  inferior 
mass,  to  receive  the  stamp  of  it  on  one  side,  and  that 
of  the  upper  dye,  wherewith  it  was  covered,  on  the 
other.  This  moVHible  dye,  having  its  round  engraved 
aurface  resting  upon  the  phinchet,  had  at  its  opposite 
extremity  a  fiat,  square,  and  larger  surface,  upon  which 
they  gave  several  heavy  blows,  with  a  hammer  of  an. 
enormouS'  size,  till  the  double  stamp  was  sufficiently^ 
in  relievo,  impressed  on  each  side  of  the  planchet. 
This  being  finished,  was  immediately  succeeded  by  an- 
othef;,  and  tbey  thus  became  a  standard  coin,  whieb 
had  the  degree  of  fineness  of  the  weight  aad  mark  de^ 
termiaed  by  the  judgment  of  the  inspectors,  to  radce  it 
good  cujient  money  >    the  strong  tempering  which 


was  and  is  still  given  to  the  two  dyea,  rendering  tbete  Cc4ai«e. 
capable  of  bearing  those  repeated  blows.     Coining  haa  ^       m 
been  considerably  improved  and  readered  expeditious, 
by  several  ingenious  machines,  and  by  a  wise  applica- 
tion of  the  surest  physical  experiments  to  the  methods 
of  fining,  dyeing,  and  stamping  the  different  metals. 

The  three  finest  instraments  the  mint^maa  usee,  are 
the  laminating  engine  \  the  machine  for  making  the 
impressions  on  the  edges  of  coins  \  and  the  mitt. 

After  they  have  taken  the  laminae,  or  plates  of  ae- 
tal,  out  of  the  mould  into  which  tbey  axe  cast,  they  do 
not  beat  them  on  the  anvil,  as  was  formerly  dene, 
but  make  them  pass  and  repass  between  the  se- 
veral rollers  of  the  laminating  engine,  which  being 
gradually  brought  closer  and  closer,  to  each  other,  pce- 
sently  give  the  lamina  its  uniform  and  exaot  tbiekaeaa. 
Instead  of  dividing  the  lamina  into  small  squares,  they 
at  once  cut  clean  out  of  it  as  many  planchets  as  it  can 
contain,  by  means  of  a  sharp  steel  trepan,  of  a  roam^ 
dish  figure,  hollow  within,  aad  of  a  proportioaafala 
diameter,  te  shape  and  cat  off  the  piece  at  one  aad  the 
same  time.  After  those  planchets  have  been  pRparad 
and  weighed  with  standard  pieces,  filed  or  scrape^  to 
get  off  the  snperfluoua  part  of  the  metal,  and  thctt 
boiled  and  made  clean,  tliey  arrive,  at  last,  at  the  m»» 
chine  (fig.  i.),  which  marks  them  open  the  edge  y  • 
and  finally,  the  mill  (fig.  3),  which,  squeezing  caieh  Plate  CL. 
of  them  singly  between  the  two  dyea,  brought  neat 
each  other  with  one  blow,  forces  the  two  surfaces  or 
fields  of  the  pieoe  to  fill  exactly  all  the  vacanciea  of  the 
two  figures  engraved  holiew.  The  engine  wkicfa  aervea 
to  laminate  lead,  gives  a  sufficient  notioa  of  that  whieb 
serves  to  flatten  gold  and  silver  laminse  betweea  roUeia 
of  a  lesser  size. 

The  principal  piecea  of  the  machine  (fig.  1.),  toFSg.  lA 
stamp  coins  00  the  edge^  ara  two  steel  lamiase,  about  a. 
liaa  thick.  One  half  af  the  legend,  or  of  the  ring,  ta 
engraved  on  the  thicknees  of  one  of  the  laminss,  and 
the  other  half  ea  the  thsekaesa  of  the  other  ^  and  theae 
two  laaunas  are  straight,  akhoogh  the  planehet  anrk* 
ed  with  them  be  circular. 

When  they  stamp  a  pfainchet,  they  first  pat  it  be- 
tween the  laminae  in  such  a  manner,  aa  that  these  be- 
ing each  of  them  laid  flat  upoa  a  copperplate,  whicli 
is  fiiatcned  upon  a  very  thick  wooden  table,  and  the 
planchet  being  likewiee  laid  flat  upon  the  aaoK  plate, 
the  edge  of  the  planchet  may  touch  the  two  hunioss  on 
each  sidb,  aod  in  their  thick  part^ 

One  of  theae  lamines  is  immoveable,  aad  fitttened 
with  several  acrews ;  the  other  slides  by  means  of  a 
dented  wheel,  which  takea  into  the  teeth  that  are  on 
the  surface  of  the  lamina.  Tbia  sliding  lamiaa  nokep 
the  planchet  turn  in  snch  a  nuinner,  that  it  remaint 
stamped  tsk  the  edge,  when  it  has  made  one  tnm.  On- 
ly crown  aad  half»crowa  piecea  can  bear  the  impresafon 
of  letters  on  the  thickness  of  their  edges. 

The  coining  engine  or  mill  is  so  fitted  for  Aspatcb, 
(fig.  a.),  that  a  single  man  n»y  stamp  10,000  pland^ng.  t. 
ats  in  one  day )  gold,  silver,  aad  copper  plancbels,  nm. 
all  of  them  coined  with  a  miH,  to  which  the  coining 
squares  (fig.  3.)  commonly  oalled  dyea  are-  liMtened} 
that  of  the  face  oodes,  in  a  square  boor  fiiniislied  with 
male  and  female  seicwa,  to-fix.  and  keep  it  steady  |  and 
the  other  above,  in  a  littb  has,  garniahed  with  the 
same  screws,  to  fasten  the  coining  square.  The  plan- 
chet 
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f^^l».  ebet  b  laid  flat  m  the  square  of  the  affigji  ifhicb  it 
'dorroBBtj  and  they  inomediately  poll  the  bar  of  the 
mill  by  its  cords,  which  caases  the  screw  set  within  it 
to  turn.  This  enters  into  the  female  screw,  wbicli  is 
in  the  body  of  the  mill,  and  turns  with  so  much  strength, 
that  by  palling  the  upper  square  upon  that  of  the  effi* 
gy,  the  planchet,  violently  pressed  between  both  squares, 
receives  the  impression  of  both  at  one  pull,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye. 

The  planchet,  thns  stamped  and  coined,  goes  through 
&£na1  examination  of  the  mint  wardens,  from  whose 
hands  it  goes  into  the  world. 

In  the  CoiNisa  ofMedais^  the  process  is  the  same  in 
effect  with  that  of  money,  the  principal  difference  con- 
sisting in  this,  that  money  having  but  a  small  relievo, 
receives  its  impression  at  a  single  stroke  of  the  engine : 
whereat  for  medals,  the  height  of  their  relievo  makes 
it  necessary  that  the  stroke  be  repeated  several  times: 
to  this  end  the  piece  is  taken  out  from  between  the 
dyea,  heated,  and  retnmed  again  ^  which  process,  in 
inedallions  and  large  medals,  is  repeated  15  or  20 
times  before  the  full  impression  be  given  :  care  must  be 
taken,  every  time  the  planchet  is  removed,  to  take  off 
the  superfluons  metal  stretched  beyond  the  circnmfe- 
fence  with  affile.  Medallions,  and  medals  of  a  high 
relievo,  are  usoally  first  cast  in  sand,  bj  reason  of  the 
diflcolty  of  stamping  them  in  the  press,  where  they 
are  put  only  to  perfect  them  j  in  regard  the  sand  does 
not  leave  them  clear,  smooth,  and  accurate  enough. 
Therefore  we  may  see  that  medals  receive  their  form 
and  impression  by  degrees,  whereas  money  receives 
them  all  at  once. 

Briiiih  Coinaoj^  both  by  the  beauty  of  the  cngr»- 
<ring,  and  by  the  invention  of  the  impressions  on  the 
edges,  that  admirable  expedient  for  preventing  the  al- 
teration of  the  species,  is  carried  to  the  utnKMt  perfeO' 
tioD. 

It  was  only  in  the  reign  of  King  William  IIL  that 
the  hanraier  money  ceased  to  be  current  in  England, 
where  till  then  it  was  struck  in  that  manner,  as  in 
odier  nadons.  Before  the  hammer  specie  was  caUed 
in,  the  £n^ish  money  was  in  a  wretched  condition, 
having  been  filed  and  clipped  by  natives  as  well  as  fo- 
reigners, insomoch  that  it  was  scarce  left  of  half  the 
value :  the  retrieving  this  distressed  state  of  the  £ng- 
lidi  money  b  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  glories  of  King 
William^  reign. 

The  British  coinage  is  now  wholly  performed  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  where  there  is  a  corporation  for  it, 
nnder  the  title  of  the  mkU.  Formerly  there  were  here, 
as  there  are  still  in  other  countries,  the  rights  of  sein* 
tyrage  and  brassage  j  but  since  the  eighteenth  year  of 
King  CItarles  II.  there  is  nothing  taken  either  for  the 
king  or  for  the  ezpences  of  coining ;  so  that  weight  is 
returned  for  weight  to  any  person  who  carries  their 
gold  and  silver  to  the  Tower. 

The  species  coined  in  Great  Britain  are  esteemed 
contraband  goods,  and  not  to  be  exported.  All  foreign 
Species  are  allowed  to  be  sent  out  of  the  realm,  as  well 
as  gold  and  silver  in  bars,  ingots,  dust,  &c.  See  the 
regnlatioas  of  the  mint,  and  the  process  of  coining,  folly 
explained  in  the  article  Coinage  in  the  Supplsmxnt. 

Barbary  Coinagm^  particularly  that  of  Fez  and  Tu- 
nis, is  under  no  proper  regolations,  as  everj  goldsmith, 
Jew,  or  even  private  person,  nodertakes  it  at  pleasure. 
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Russian  Conrjos.     In  Bussia  there  is  no  other   Coinage 
coin  struck  but  silver,  and  that  only  in  \he  cities  of        R 
Moscow,  Novofforod,  Twere,  and  Pleskow,  to  which ,    ^J**- 
may  be  added  Petersbnrgh.     The  coinage  of  each  of* 
these  cities  is  let  out  to  farm,  and  makes  part  of  the 
royal  revenue. 

Persian  Coivagm.  All  the  money,  made  in  Persia 
is  struck  with  a  hammer,  as  is  that  of  the  rest  of  Asia } 
and  the  same  may  be  nndenctood  of  America,  and  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  and  even  Muscovy :  the  king's  duty, 
in  Persia,  is  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  all  the  mo^ 
neys  coined,  which  are  lately  reduced  to  silver  and 
copper,  there  being  no  gold  coin  there  except  a  kind 
of  medals,  at  the  accession  of  a  new  sopbi. 

Spanish  Coivags  is  esteemed  one  of  the  least  perfect 
in  Europe.  It  is  settled  at  Seville  and  Segovia,  the 
only  cities  where  gold  and  silver  are  struck. 

COIRE,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  Chur,  a  large 
and  handsome  town  of  Switzerland,  and  capital  of  the 
country  of  the  Grisons,  with  a  bishop's  see,  whose  pre- 
late has  the  right  of  coining  money.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  \  the  least  of  which  is  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  the  greatest  of  the  Protesunt. 
It  is  governed  by  its  own  laws,  and  seated  in  a  plain, 
abounding  in  vineyards  and  game,  on  the  river  Pies- 
sure,  half  a  mile  from  the  Rhine.  E"«  Long.  9.  25* 
N.  Lat.  46.  50. 

COITION,  the  intercourse  between  male  and  fe- 
male in  the  act  of  generation. 

It  is  observed  that  frogs  are  forty  days  in  the  act  of. 
coition.  Bartholine,  &c.  relate,  that  botterflies  make 
130  vibrations  of  the  wings  in  one  act  of  coition. 

COIX,  Job's^tcaas.  See  Botakt  Index.  In 
Spain  and  Portugal  the  poor  people  grind  the  seeds 
of  this  plant  in  times  ef  scarcity,  and  make  a  coarse 
kind  of  bread  of  them.  The  seeds  are  inclosed  In 
small  capsules  about  the  bigness  of  an  English  pes,  and 
of  difierent  colours.  These  are  sCrting  upon  silk,  and 
used  instead  of  bracelets  by  some  of  the  poorer  sort  in 
the  West  Indies,  but  especially  by  the  negroes. 

COKE,  or  CooKK,  Sir  Edward,  lord  chief  justice 
of  the  kiog^s  bench  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  de* 
scended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk,  and  born 
at  Milcham  in  1549.  When  be  was  a  student  tn  the 
Inner-Temple,  the  first  occasion  of  his  disttngoisbiog 
himself  was  the  stating  the  case  of  a  cook  belonging  to 
the  Temple  so  exactly,  that  all  the  honse,  who  were 
puzzled  with  it,  admired  him  and  his  pleading,  and  the 
whole  bench  took  notice  of  him.  After  his  marria^ 
with  a  lady  of  great  fortune,  preferments  flowed  m 
upon  him.  The  cities  of  Norwich  and  Coventry  chose 
him  for  their  recorder  \  the  coonty  of  Norfolk,  for 
one  of  their  knighu  in  parliament  j  and  the  house  of 
commons,  for  their  speaker,  in  the  35th  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  queen  appointed  htm  solicitor-general 
in  1592,  and  attoroey-general  the  next  year.  In 
1603,  he  was  knighted  by  King  James  I. ;  and  in  No* 
vember  the  same  year,  npon  the  trial  of  Sir  Walter 
Baleigfa,  &e.  at  Winchester,  he  treated  that  gentle* 
roan  with  a  scurrility  of  language  hardly  to  be  paraU 
leled.  June  27.  he  was  i^pointrd  lord  chief  justice 
of  the  common  pleas  \  and  in  1613,  lord  chief  josttoe 
of  the  king's  bench,  and  sworn  one  of  the  privy  coun« 
eil.  In  1615,  he  was  very  vigorous  in  the  discovery 
and  proseeotibo  of  the  persons  employed  ia  poisoning 
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<€oke     Sic  Thomas  Overbaiy  in  the  Tower  in  x6i2.     His 
B   .     contest  not  long  after  with  the  lord  chancellor  Egerton, 

^^^^  with  some  other  cases,  hastened  the  ruin  of  his  inte- 
rest at  court;  so  that  he  was  sequestrated  from  the 
council-table  and  the  office  of  lord  chief  justice.  In 
1621,  he  yigorouslv  maintained  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, that  no  proclamation  is  of  any  force  against  the- 
parliaroent.  The  same  year,  being  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  great  incendiaries  in  the  boose  of  commons, 
be  was  removed  from  the  council  of  state  with  dis- 
grace ;  the  king  saying,  **  that  be  was  the  fittest  in- 
strument for  a  tyrant  that  ever  was  in  England  :*'  be 
was  also  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  his  papers  were 
seized.  Upon  the  calling  of  a  new  parliament  in 
2625,  the  court-party,  to  prevent  his  being. elected  a 
member,  got  him  appointed  sheriff  of  Buckingham- 
shire ;  to  avoid  the  office,  if  possible,  be  drew  op  ex- 
ceptions against  the  oath  of  a  sheriff,  bnt  was  obliged 
to  undertake  the  office*  In  1628  be  spoke  vigorously 
upon  grievances,  and  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  ai« 
firmed,  that  ^*  the  duke  of  Bockingbam  was  the  cause 
of  all  our  miseries.*'  While  be  lay  upon  his  death- 
bed, his  papers  and  last  will  were  seized  by  an  order 
of  council.  He  died  in  1634,  and  published  many 
works :  the  most  remarkable  are  his  Institutes  of  the 
Laws  of  Engird ;  the  first  part  of  which  is  onlj  a 
translation  and  comment  of  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  one 
of  the  chief  justices  of  the  common  pleas  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV. 

COKENHAUSEN,  a  strong  town  of  Livonia  in 
Russia,  on  the  river  Dwioa.    E.  Long.  25.  50.  N.  Lat. 

COL,  one  of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland^  is  an- 
nexed to  the  county  of  Argyle.  It  is  13  miles  long, 
and  9  broad.  It  abounds  in  com,  pasture,  salmon, 
eel?,  and  cod.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed 
in  the  fisheries.    W.  Long.  7. 15.  N.  Lat.  57. 

CO  LAPIS,  CoLors,  in  Ancient  Geograpk^^  a  river 
of  Liburnia,  which  after  a  winding  north-east  course, 
falls  into  the  Savus  at  the  Insula  Segestica.  Now  the 
Culpe^  the  bonndary  of  the  Alps,  rnnning  through  Cro- 
atia into  the  Save.  Colapiani,  the  people  living  on  it 
(Pliny). 

COLARBASIANS,  or  Colorbasiavs,  a  set  of 
Christians  in  the  second  century  \  so  caUed  from  tbeir 
leader  Colarbasos,  a  disciple  of  Valentinos ;  who,  with 
Marcus,  another  disciple  of  the  same  master,  maintain- 
ed the  whole  plenitude  and  perfection  of  truth  and  re- 
ligion to  be  contained  in  the  Greek  alphabet  j  and  that 
it  was  upon  this  account  that  Jesus  Christ  was  called 
the  atpha  and  omega.  This  sect  was  a  branch  of  the 
Valentin  ians.     See  also  Marcosiaks. 

COLBERG,  a  strong,  handsome  sea-port  town  of 
Germany,  in  Pomeranis,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Pms« 
sis,  with  3000  or  4000  inhabitants.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  salt  works  ;  and  is  seated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Persaiit,  on  the  Baltic  sea,  60  miJes  nertli-east  of 
Stetin,  4ind  30  north-east  of  Camin.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Russians  in  l^6t^  but  rejstored  at  the  subsequent 
peace.     E.  Long.  15.  39.  N.'  Lat.  54.  22. 

COLBERT,  John  Baptist,  Marquis  of  Segnelai, 

one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  that  France  ever  had, 

was  born  at  Paris  in  1619$  and  descended  from  a  fa- 

^ily^  that  lived    at  Rheims  in   Champagne,  no   way 

considerable  for  its  splendour  and   antiquity^ 
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grandfather  is  said  to  have  been  a  wine  merchant,  and 
bis  father  at  first  followed  the  same  occupation  \  bul 
afterwards  became  clerk  to  a  notanf.  In  1648,  hii 
relation  John  Baptist  Colbert,  lord  of  S.  Pouange,  pre* 
ferred  him  to  the  service  of  Michael  le  Tellier,  secre- 
tary of  state,  whose  sister  he  had  married  ;  and  here  h« 
discovered  such  diligence,  and  exactness  in  executing 
all  the  commissions  that  were  entrusted  to  bis  care,  thai 
be  quickly  grew  distinguished.  One  day  his  mastri 
sent  him  to  Cardinal  Mazarine,  who  was  then  at  Se< 
dan,  with  a  letter  written  by  the  qneen*mother  \  and 
ordered  him  to  bring  it  back,  after  that  minister  had 
seen  it.  Colbert  carried  the  letter,  and  would  not  re< 
turn  without  it,  though  the  cardinal  treated  him  roogh< 
ly,  osed  several  arts  to  deceive  him,  and  obliged  bini 
to  wait  for  it  several  days.  Some  time  after,  the  car* 
dinal  returning  to  court,  and  wanting  one  to  write  bifl 
agenda,  or  memoranda,  desired  Le  Tellier  to  fornisb 
him  with  a  fit  person  for  that  employment :  and  Col' 
bert  being  presented  to  biro,  the  cardinal  bad  some  re< 
membrance  of  him,  and  desired  to  know  where  he  had 
seen  him.  Colbert  was  afraid  of  putting  him  in  mind 
of  Sedan,  lest  the  remembrance  of  bis  importonacj,  is 
demanding  the  qoeen*s  letter,  should  renew  the  cardl' 
naPs  anger.  Bnt  his  eminency  was  so  far  from  hating 
him  for  his  faithfulness  to  bis  late  master,  that  he  re- 
ceived him  on  condition  that  be  should  serve  him  with 
the  like  zeal  and  fidelity. 

Colbert  applied  himself  wholly  to  the  advancement 
of  his  master^s  interests,  and  gave  him  so  many  marks 
of  his  diligence  and  skill,  that  afterwards  he  made  hini 
bis  intendant.  He  accommodated  himself  so  dexte- 
rously to  the  inclinations  of  that  minister,  by  retrench- 
ing his  superfluous  ezpences,  that  be  was  entmsted 
with  the  management  of  that  gainful  trade  of  selling 
benefices  and  governments.  It  was  by  Col  berths  coun- 
sel, that  the  cardinal  obliged  the  governors  of  frontiei 
places  to  maintain  their  garrisons  with  the  contribu- 
tions they  exacted  \  with  which  advice  his  eminenc} 
was  extremely  pleased.  He  was  sent  to  Rome  to  ne* 
gotiate  the  reconciliation  of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  foi 
which  the  pope  had  showed  some  concern  \  and  to  per- 
suade his  holiness  to  consent  to  the  disincamerating  ol 
Casto,  according  to  the  treaty  concluded  with  his  pre- 
decessor Urban  VIIL  Upon  the  whole  Mazarine  had 
so  high  an  opinion  of  Colbert's  abilities,  and  withal 
such  a  regard  for  bis  faithful  services,  that  at  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1661,  he  earnestly  recommended 
him  to  Louis  XIV.  as  the  properest  person  to  regulate 
the  finances,  which  at  that  time  stood  in  much  need 
of  reformation.  Louis  accepted  the  recommendation, 
and  made  Colbert  intendant  of  the  finances.  He  ap< 
plied  himself  to  their  regulation,  and  succeedcti 
though  it  procured  him  many  .enemies,  and  some  af 
fronts.  France  is  also  obliged  to  this  minister  for  esta< 
blishing  at  that  time  her  trade  with  the  East  and  West 
Indies :  a  great  design,  and  from  which  she  has  reaped 
innumerable  advantages. 

In  16649  be  became  superintendant  of  the  build 
ings^  and  from  that  time  applied  himself  so  earnestly  U 
the  enlarging  and  adorning  of  the  royal  edifices,  thai 
they  are  at  present  so  many  masterpieces  of  architec 
tore :  witness  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  the  Lou 
vre,  St  Germain,  Fountainbleau,  and  Chambord.  A\ 
for  Versailles,  it  may  be  said  that  he  raised  it  from  thi 
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Gilbict  mood.  It  WAS  fimnerlv  ft  dog-kennel,  where  Loois 
'■  '»  ^  XIIL  kept  his  hanting  farnitQre :  it  is  now  a  pslace 
fit  for  the  greatest  monarch.  Bat  royal  palaces  were 
not  Colbert's  only  care  \  he  formed  seTeral  designs  for 
incrrasing  the  beauty  and  conTenienoe  of  the  capital 
city,  and  he  did  it  with  f^reat  magnificence  and  gran- 
deur. The  public  was  obliged  to  this  same  minister  for 
the  establishment  of  the  academy  ior  painting  and  scnlp- 
tnre  in  1664.  The  king*s  painters  and  sculptors,  with 
other  skilful. professors  of  those  arts,  being  prosecuted 
at  law  by  the  master-painters  at  Paris,  joined  together, 
and  began  to  form  a  society,  under  the  name  of  the 
Hoyal  Academy  for  Scnlpture  and  Painting.  Their 
design  was  to  keep  public  exercises  for  the  sake  of 
improving  those  fine  arts,  and  advancing  them  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection.  They  put  themseWes  un- 
der the  protection  of  Maxarine,  and  chose  Chancellor 
Segnier  their  vice-protector;  and  after  Mazarine's 
death  chose  Segnier  their  protector,  and  Colbert  their 
▼ice-protector.  It  was  at  his  solicitation  that  they 
were  finally  established  by  a  patent,  containing  new 
privileges,  1664.  Colbert,  being  made  protector  af- 
ter the  death  of  Seguier,  thought  fit  that  a  historio- 
grapher should  be  appointed,  whose  business  it  should 
be  to  collect  all  curious  and  usefiil  observations  that 
might  be  made  at  their  conferences.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly don« ;  and  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  settle 
en  him  a  salary  of  500  livres.  To  Colbert  also  the 
lovers  of  naval  knowledge  are  obliged  for  the  erection 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  the  making  of  which 
the  more  useful,  he  caused  to  be  erected,  in  1667,  the 
royal  observatory  at  Paris,  which  was  first  inhabited 
by  Cassini.  But  these  are  not  the  only  obligations 
France  has  to  that  minister.  She  owes  to  him  all  the 
advantages  she  receives  by  the  onion  of  the  two  seas ;  a 
prodigioos  work,  begun  in  2666  and  finished  in  1680. 
Colbert  was  also  very  intent  upon  matters  of  a  more 
private  nature,  such  as  regarded  the  order,  decency, 
and  well-being  of  society.  He  undertook  to  i*eform 
the  ooiirts  of  justice,  and  Id  pat  a  stop  to  the  usurpa-^ 
tion  of  noble  titles,  which  it  seems  was  then  very 
common  in  France.  In  the  former  of  these  attempts 
he  fiailed,  in  the  latter  he  succeeded. 

In  1660,  he  was  made  secretary  of  state,  and  en* 
trusted  with  the  management  of  affairs  relating  to  the 
sea  \  and  his  performances  in  this  province  were  an* 
sweraMe  to  the  confidence  his  majesty  reposed  in  him. 
He  snppressed  several  offices,  which  were  chargeable, 
but  naelessj  and  in  the  mean  time,  perceiving  the 
king's  zeal  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  he  shut  up 
the  ebnmber  instituted  by  the  edicu  of  Paris  and  Roan. 
He  praposed  several  new  regulations  concerning  cri- 
minal eooxts,  and  was  extremely  severe  with  the  par^ 
liament  of  Thouloui»e  for'  obstructing  the  measures  lie 
took  tn  carry  the  same  Jnto  execution.  His  main  de- 
sign in  reforming  the  tedioos  methods  of  proceeding  at 
law,  was  to  give  the  people  more  leisure  to  apply  them- 
selves to  trading  $  for  the  advancement  of  which  he 
ptncmed  an  edict,  to  erect  a  general  insurance-office 
nt  Paris,  for  merchants,  &e.  £1  167a,  he  was  made 
minister  of  stnto)  for  how  bosied  soever  he  was  in  the 
iwgnlnlioii  of  pnblie  affisiss,  yet  he  never  neglected  his 
own  nr  his  family's  interest  and  grandeur,  or  missed  any 
oppartnnity  of  advancing  either.    He  had  been  mar* 
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ried  many  years,  had  sons  and  daughters  grown  up,  <^bert, 
all  of  which,  as  occasion  served,  he  took  care  to  marry  Colchciter. 
to  great  persons.  For  though  he  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  of  his  master's  favour,  yet  he  wisely  secured  his 
fortune  by  powerful  alliances.  However,  business  was 
certainly  Colbert's  natural  torn,  and  he  not  only  loved 
it,  but  was  very  impatient  to  be  interrupted  in  it,  as 
the  following  anecdote  may  serve  to  show.  A  lady  of 
g^reat  quality  was  one  day  urging  him,  when  he  was  in 
the  height  of  bis  power,  to  do  her  some  piece  of  ser- 
vice, and  perceiving  him  inattentive  and  inflexible, 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  in  the  presence  of  above  1 00 
persons,  crying,  "  I  be^  your  greatness,  in  the  namto 
of  God,  to  grant  me  this  favour."  Upon  which  Col- 
bert, kneeling  down  over  against  her,  replied,  in  the 
same  mournful  tone,  **  I  conjure  you  madam,  in  the 
name  of  God,  not  to  disturb  roe." 

This  great  minister  died  of  the  stone,  September  6. 
1683,  in  his  65th  year,  leaving  behind  him  six  sons 
and  three  daughters.  He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  ra- 
ther lean  th%n  fat.  His  mien  was  low  and  dejected, 
his  air  gloomy,  and  his  aspect  stem.  He  slept  little, 
and  was  very  sober.  Though  naturally  sour  and  mo- 
rose, he  knew  how  to  act  the  lover,  and  had  mistresses. 
He  was  of  a  slow  conceptioui^  but  spoke  judici- 
ously of  every  thing  alter  be  hud  once  comprehended 
it.  He  understood  business  pretty  well,  and  he  pur- 
sued it  with  unwearied  application.  Thus  he  filled 
the  mfst  important  places  with  high  reputation  and 
credit ;  and  his  influence  difiused  itself  through  every 
part  of  the  government.  He  restored  the  finances, 
the  navy,  the  commerce  \  and  he  erected  those  various 
works  of  art,  which  have  ever  since  been  monuments 
of  his  taste  and  magnificence.  He  was  a  lover  of 
learning,  though  he  never  applied  to  it  himself)  and 
therefore  conferred  donations  and  pensions  upon  scho- 
lars in  other  countries,  while  he  established  and  pro- 
tected academies  in  his  own.  He  invited  into  France 
painters,  statuaries,  mathematicians,  and  artists  of  all 
kinds,  who  were  any  way  eminent,  thus  giving  new 
life  to  the  sciences,  and  making  them  flourish,  as  they 
did,  exceedingly.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  a  wise,  ac- 
tive, generous-spirited  minister ;  ever  attentive  to  the 
interests  of  his  master,  the  happiness  of  the  people,  the 
progress  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  in  short  to 
every  thing  that  could  advance  the  credit  and  interest 
of  bis  country.  He  was  a  pattern  for  all  ministers  of 
state ;  and  every  nation  niay  wish  themselves  blessed 
with  a  Colbert. 

COLCHESTER,  the  chief  town  of  Essex,  is  plea- 
santly  situated  upon  an  eminence,  gradually  rising  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river  Colne.  It  is  the  ancient 
Colomd  CamuloAtnum^  finom  which  word,  Co/bmo,  both 
the  town  and  the  river  Colne  received  their  names. 
The  Saxons  called  it  Colneceaster.  That  it  flourished 
under  the  Romans,  several  buildings  full  of  their  bricks, 
and  innumerable  quantities  of  coin  dug  in  and  about 
it,  fully  evince.  In  the  year  1763,  a  curious  tcsse- 
lated  or  mosaic  pavement  was  found  in  a  garden  three 
feet  under  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  emperor 
Constantino  the  Great  was  born  here,  his  mother  He- 
len being  daughter  of  Cool,  governor  or  king  of  this 
district  under  the  Romans.  She  is  said  to  have  found 
oot  the  cross  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem  \  and  on  that  ac- 
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Cokkeiier  cooQt  the  arms  of  this  town  are  a  ctois  regake  batwe^ 
y  three  ducal  coronets,  two  in  chief  and  one  in  base,  the 
Colchis,    coronet  in  base  passing  through  the  cross.  . 

The  walls  of  the  town  are  still  tolerably  entire  on  the 
south,  easty  and  west  sides,  but  much  decayed  on  \he 
north  side  i  they  are  generally  about  nine  feet  thick* 
By  a  statute  of  Henry  V[IL  this  town  was  made  the 
see  of  a  suffragan  bishop. 

This  town  is  the  most  noted  in  England  for  making 
of  baize ;  it  is  also  of  special  note  for  candying  the 
eringo  roots,  and  for  oysters. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war  1648,  this  town 
sustained  a  severe  siege  of  10  weeks  j  and  the  besieged 
making  a  very  gallant  defence,  it  was  changed  into  a 
blockade,  wherein  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  suflfer- 
ed  the  utmost  extremity  of  hunger,  being  reduce^  to 
the  necessity  of  eating  horse-flesh,  dogH,  and  cats,  and 
were  at  last,  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion,  when 
their  two  valiant  chief  officers,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and 
Sir  George  Lisle,  were  shot  under  the  castle  walls  in 
cold  blood.  Colchester  is  a  borough  by  prescription^ 
and  under  that  right  sends  two  members  to  parliament, 
all  their  charters  being  silent  on  that  head.  The  char- 
ter was  renewed  in  1763.  The  town  is  now  governed 
by  a  mayor,  recorder,  12  aldermen,  18  assistants,  18 
common-council  men.  Quarter  sessions  are  held  here 
four  times  in  the  year. 

The  famous  abbey-gate  of  St  John  is  still  standing, 
and  allowed  to  be  a  surprising,  curious,  and  l^^autiful 
piece  of  Gothic  architecture,  great  numbers  of  persons 
coming  fr^m  distant  places  to  see  it.  It  was  built,  to- 
gether  with  the  abbey,  in  1097 ;  and  Guido,  steward 
to  King  William  Rufus,  laid  the  first  stone. 

§k  Ann'tf  chapel,  standing  at  the  east  end  of  the 
town,  is  valuable  in  the  esteem  of  antiquarians  as  a 
building  of  great  note  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity, 
and  maile  no  small  figure  in  history  many  centuries 
past.  It  is  still  pretty  entire.  St  Botoph's  priory 
was  founded  by  Ernulphus,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
in  the  year  11 10.  It  was  demolished  in  the  wars  of 
Charles  L  by  the  parliament  army  under  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax.  The  ruins  still  exhibit  a  beautiful  sketch  of 
ancient  masonry,  n\ucb  admired  by  the  lovers  of  anti* 
unities.  The  castle  is  still  pretty  entire*  and  is  a  mag* 
nifioent  structure,  in  which  great  improvements  have 
of  late  been  made.  Here  is  an  excellent  and  valuablo 
library. 

The  markets,  which  are  on  Wednesday  and  Satur* 
day,  are  very  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  provisions* 
The  town  contained  12,544  inhabitants  in  1811.  Col- 
chester is  51  miles  from  London,  and  22  £N£  of 
Chelmsford.  It  had  16  parish  churches,  in  and  out  o| 
the  walls,  only  i»  of  which  are  now  used,  the  rest  be- 
ing damaged  at  the  sie^  in  1648.  £•  Long.  x.  o. 
N.  Lat.  51.  55. 

COLCHI  (Arrian,  Ptolemy),  a  town  of  the  Hither 
India,  thought  to  be  Cochin^  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  ^ 
sow  a  factory  and  strong  fort  of  the  Datcb.  £.  Lon^ 
75.  o.  N.  Lat.  10.  o. 

COLCHICUMi  MEADOW-SAiTFiLON.   SeeBoTANT 

Index, 

COLCHIS,  a  country  of  Asia,  at  the  south  of 
Asiatic  Sarmatia,  east  of  the  Euxine  sei,  north  of  Ar« 
menia,  and  west  of  Iberia.  It  is  famous  for  the  expe*. 
dition  of  the  ArgonautSi  and  9%  the  birth-place  of  Me- 
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dea*    It  was  (imitfui  In  poisonoos  berbsi  an^  prodoMJ    Colehls 
excellent  flax-    The  inhabiUnts  w«re  originally  £gyp-        I 
tians,  who  settled  tb^re  when  Sesostrifi  king  «f  Egypt 
extended  his  conquests  in  the  norths 

COLCOTHAB,  the  subst^^nce  remaining  after  tht 
distillation  or  calcination  of  martial  vittiol  or  sulphate 
of  iron.     See  Chsmistrt  Indtx. 

COLD,  in  a  relative  sense,  signifies  the  sensation 
produced  by  the  abstraction  of  beat  from  the  body.  - 

The  nature  of  cold,  and  the  methods  of  producing 
it  artificially,  have  been  treated  of  under  the  article 
Chemistry*  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 

Great  degrees  of  cold  occur  naturally  in  many  parts 
of  the  globe  in  the  winter-time.  lo  the  winter  of 
1780,  Mr  Wilson  of  Glasgow  observed,  that  a  ther-^ 
mometer  laid  on  tbe  snow  sunk  to  25^  below  O  'j  bot 
this  was  only  for  a  short  time  )  and  in  general  onr  at- 
mosphere does  not  admit  of  very  great  degrees  of  cold 
for  any  length  of  time.  In  1732!,  the  thermometer  at 
Petersburgh  stood  at  28°  below  0$  und  in  17379  when 
the  French  academicians  wintered  at  tbe  north  polar 
circle,  or  near  it,  the  therroometer  snnk  to  33^  below 
o )  and  in  tbe  Asiatic  and  American  ooDtineat»  stiU 
greater  degrees  of  cold  are  very  common. 

Tbe  effects  of  these  extreme  degrees  of  cold  are 
very  surprising.  Trees  are  burst,  rocks  rent^  and  r^ 
vers  and  lakes  frozen  several  fefit  deep  ^  meddlio  sub* 
stances  blister  the  skin  like  red-bot  iron :  the  air,  whea 
drawn  in  by  respiration,  hurts  tbe  lungs,  and  excites  s. 
cough :  even  the  effects  of  fire  in  a  great  meaaur^ 
seem  to  cease  ;  and  it  is  observed*  that  tiMMigh  metals 
are  kept  for  a  considerable  time  befoi^  a  strong  fin^ 
they  will  still  free^  water  wbcd  thrown  upon  the«i» 
When  tbe  French  nuithenyaticiana  wintered  at  Toriie<^ 
in  Lapland,  the  external  air,  when  suddenly  aJvitlied 
into  their  rooms,  ceii|V«rled  the  moisture  of  th«  air 
into  whirls  of  snow  >  their  breasts  Sfemed  to  be 
rcut  when  they  breathed  it|  and  tbe  contact  of  il 
was  intdemble  to  their  bodies ;  and  the  alcoM» 
which  had  not  been  Ughly  rectified,  horst  some  of 
their  therniometeffs  fay  the  congelation  of  the  aqneons 
part. 

Fxtreme  cold  very  often  proves  fatal  to  anisBah  in 
those  countries  where  the  winters  are  very  severe  i  And- 
thns  700c  Swedes  perished  at  once  in  atfcenapting  to 
pa«s  the  mottatains  which  divide  Norway  from  Sweden* 
It  is  not  necesaaiy  indeed,  that  the  oold^  ia  ei:4^  la 
prove  fatal  to  tha  human  life,  sliould  be  so  vai^  iatense 
as  has  been  jnst  mentioned.  There  is  only  reqaisite  % 
degree  somewhat  below  32^  of  Fahrenheit,  aacettpa* 
nied  with  snow  or  luiil,  from  which  sbeltet  cannot  ha 
obtained*  The  saaw  which  falls  apea  the  oUlJies,  ec 
the  uDcovered  parts  of  the  body,  thea  taekm^  «nd  bf 
a  continual  evaporation  carri^  off  the  aaimsl  heal  ta. 
such  a  degree,  thai  a  safficieat  qoantity  is  act  laft  for 
the  support  of  life.  In  socb  caees,  the  persea  iret  feefe 
himself  extveaieiy  chill  aad  aneasy  ^  he  begiaa  to  tun 
listless^  unwillaag  ta  wialk  or  use  aaereiea  te  keep  hiift» 
self . warm  ^  aad  at  last  taros  drowsy^  sits  dosra  la  ra^ 
fresk  binsself  with  sleep,  but  wsJces  aa  moia^  An  io« 
stance  of  ibis  was  seen  net  aMoy  yean  ago  alTcnn 
del  Faega^  vhea  DrSolaader^  witb  son^  olboBi^  kn 
Ying  takea  an  eoDewniea  topi  the  eaaattj,  the  eeU  waa 
so  i»taasa»  that  eoe  of  tbsir  aanbar  die4  The  I>ea« 
l|sr  himself,  thongh  he  bad  warned  faia.  aoamtaieoe  of 
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Cot4     (be  danger  of  Bleeping  in  tk»t  eituatioOy  yet  could  not 

I       be  prevented  from  making  that  dangereos  experimetit 

fold'gnck  Umself ;  and  though  be  was  avrakened  with  all  possible 

'        expedition,  bis  bodj  was  to  much  shrunk  in  hulk,  that 

bis  shoes  fell  off  his  feet,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 

difficolty  that  he  was  recovered* 

In  those  parts  of  the  world  where  vast  masses  of  ice 
are  produced,  the  accumulation  of  it,  by  absorbing  the 
heat  of  the  atmosphere,  occasions  an  absolute  sterility 
11)  the  adjacent  countries,  as  i«  particularly  the  case 
with  the  island  of  Iceland,  where  the  vast  collections 
of  ice  floating  out  from  the  northern  ocean,  and 
stopped  on  that  coast,  are  sometimes  several  years  in 
thawing*  Indeed,  where  great  quautitiev  of  ice  are 
collected,  it  would  seem  to  have  a  power  like  fire, 
both  augmenting  its  own  cold  and  that  of  the  adjacent 
bodies*  An  instance  of  this  is  related  under  the  article 
Evaporation,  in  Mr  Wedgewood's  experiment, 
where  the  true  cause  of  this  plienomenon  is  also  pointed 
out.    See  Cold,  Supplemckt. 

CoLp,  in  Medicine.    See  MEDICINE  Index. 

Cold.     See  Fa&riery  Index. 

COLDENIA.    See  Botany  Index. 

COLDINGHAM,  supposed  to  be  the  Ct^nia  of 
Ptolemy*  and  called  by  Bede  the  city  Coldana  and  of 
Colod  \Coludum)<,  situated  on  the  borders  of  Scot- 
land, about  two  miles  from  Eyemouth,  was  »  place 
famous  many  ages  ago  for  its  convent.  This  was  the 
oldest  nunnery  in  Gotland,  for  here  the  virgin-wife 
Etbeldreda  took  the  veil  in  670 ;  but  by  the  ancient 
name  Coiudum  it  should  seem  that  it  had  before  been 
inhabited  by  the  religious  called  Culdees.  In  870  it 
waa  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  but  its  name  rendered 
immortal  ^  the  heroism  of  its  nuns  \  who,  to  pre- 
serve themselves  inviolate  from  those  invaders,  cut  off 
their  lips  and  uoses  :  and  thua  rendenng  themselves 
objects  of  horror,  were,  with  their  abbess  Ebba,  burnt 
in  the  monastery  by  the  disappointed  savages.  After 
this  it  lay  deserted  till  the  year  lopi,  when  King 
Edgar  founded  on  its  site  a  priory  of  Benedictines  in 
honour  of  St  Cuthbert,  aud  bestowed  it  on  the  monks  of 

Durham. 

Ml*  Pennant^s  description  of  the  black,  joyless, 
heathy  moor  where  it  was  situated,  might  be  sufficient 
to  guard  tlie  fair  inhabitants  of  the  nunnery  were  it 
still  sobsisttag.  That  description,  however,  is  now  al- 
together inapplicable:  The  whole  tract,  five  miles 
over,  has  been  since  improved,  and  converted  into  corn 
fields  }  the  cheerless  village  of  Old  Cambus  is  no  more; 
a  decent  inn  with  good  accommodations  has  been  esta- 
blished at  a  convenient  distance  \  and  the  passage  of 
the  steep  glen  called  the  Fea$e^  which  terminates  the 
moor  on  the  road  towards  Edinburgh,  and  was  former- 
ly the  terror  of  travellers,  is  now  rendered  safe  and 
easy  by  means  of  a  bridge  extending  from  one  side  of 
the  cbasm  to  the  other* 

COLDINGUEN,  a  town  of  Denmark*  in  North 
Jutland,  and  diocese  of  Ripen.  It  is  remarkable  for 
iu  bridge,  over  which  pass  all  the  oi^en  and  other  cat- 
tle that  go  from  Jutland  into  Germany,  which  brings 
in  a  ooMiderable  revenue  to  the  king.  It  is  seated  on 
an  #minence,  ia  a  pleasant  country  abounding  with 
game.    E.  Long.  9.  25,  N.  Lat.  55.  35, 

COLD-riKCH,  a  species  of  Motacilla.  See  Ok- 
VIT0OU07  Iwhtf^ 
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COLDSHIRE  UoN,  that  which  is  brltUe  when  Coldihirt 
cold.  n 

COLE,  William,  the  most  famous  botanist  of  his  /^<^l«i^^" 
time,  was  born  at  Adderbury  in  Oxfordshire  about 
the  year  1626,  and  studied  at  Merton  college  in  Ox- 
ford. >ie  at  length  removed  to  Putney,  near  London  j 
and  published  *^  The  Art  of  Simpling';  and  Adam  in 
Eden,  or  Nature^s  Paradise.**  Upon  the  restoration  of 
King  Charles  II,  he  was  made  secretary  to  Dr  Dup- 
pa,  bishop  of  Winchester  f  but  died  two  years  after, 
aged  37. 

COLE-FISH,  a  species  of  Gadus.  See  Ichthyo- 
logy Index. 

CoLE'Secd^  the  seed  of  the  napus  saiiva^  or  long- 
rooted,  narrow- leaved  rapa,  called  in  English  navew^ 
and  reckoned  by  LInnseua  among  the  brassicas,  or  cab<* 
bage  kind.     See  Brassica; 

This  plant  is  cultivated  to  great  advantage  in  many 
parts  of  England,  on  account  of  the  rape  oil  expi^ssed 
from  its  seeds.  The  practice  of  sowing  it  was  first  in- 
troduced by  the  Germans  and  Dutchmen  who  dram- 
ed  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  j  and  hence  the  notion 
hath  generally  prevailed,  that  it  will  thrive  only  in  a 
marshy  soil  ^  but  this  is  now  found  to  be  a  mistake.  In 
preparing  the  land  which  is  to  receive  it,  care  must 
be  taken  to  plough  it  in  May,  and  again  about  mid- 
summer, making  the  ground  as  fine  and  even  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  to  be  sown  the  very  day  of  the  last  plough- 
ing, about  a  gallon  on  an  acre.  In  the  months  of  Ja- 
nuary, Febrnary,  and  March,  it  afibrds  very  good  food 
for  cattle,  and  will  sprout  again  when  cut  ;  after  which 
it  is  excellent  nourishment  for  sheep.  After  all,  if  it 
is  not  too  closely  fed,  it  will  bear  seed  against  next 
July.  The  same  caution,  however,  is  requisite  with 
this  food  as  with  clover,  till  cattle  are  accustomed  to 
it,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  swell  them.  W^hen  this  plant 
is  cultivated  solely  with  a  view  to  the  seed,  it  must 
be  sown  on  deep  strong  land  without  dung,  and  most 
be  suffered  to  stand  till  one-half  of  the  seeds  at  least 
are  turned  brown  \  which,  according  to  the  seasons  will 
bo  sometimes  sooner,  sometimes  later.  In  this  state 
it  is  to  be  cut  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
care  as  wheat  ^  and  every  handful  as  it  is  cut  is  to  be 
regularly  ranged  on  sheets,  that  it  may  dry  leisurely 
in  the  sun,  which  will  commonly  be  in  a  fortnight; 
after  which  it  is  to  be  carefully  threshed  out,  and  car- 
ried to  the  mill  for  expressing  the  oil.  The  produce 
of  cole-seed  is  generally  from  five  to  eight  quarters 
on  an  acre  ^  and  is  commonly  sold  at  aos.  per  quar- 
ter, 

COLEOPTERA,  or  Bcctle,  the  name  of  Lln- 
nfous^s  first  order  of  insects.  See  Entomology  Index. 

COLEWORT.    See  Brassica. 

COLERAIN,  a  large  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Londonderry  and  province  of  Ulster  ^  seated 
on  the  river  Bann,  four  miles  south  of  the  ocean,  in 
W.  liong.  7.  2.  N.  Lat.  s^.  10.  It  was  formerly  a 
place  of  great  consideration,  being  the  chief  town  of  a 
county  erected  by  Sir  John  Perrot,  during  his  govern* 
ment  of  Ireland )  whereas  it  is  now  only  the  head  of 
one  of  the  baronies  in  the  county  of  liondonderry  | 
but  it  is  still  a  corporation,  and  sends  two  members 
to  parliament*  It  is  of  a  tolerable  size,  and  very  ele- 
gantly builU  The  port  ia  very  iadifferenr,  oeeasioned 
by  the  extreme  rapidity  of  tha  river,  wbick  repels  the 
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Gotertio  ^i^9  ^'  makes  the  coming  op  to  the  town  dii&colt } 
I  80  that  it  has  but  little  trade,  and  might  perhaps  have 
Coleu  Ic88^  if  it  was  Dot  for  the  valuable  salmon-fisheryy  which 
amoants  to  some  thousand  pounds  a-year.  If  the  na- 
utigation  of  the  Bann  could  be  opened,  which  is  total- 
ly obstnicted  by  a  ridge  of  rocks,  it  would  quickly 
change  the  face  of  things  ^  for  then,  by  the  help  of 
thb  river,  and  the  Newry  canal,  there  would  be  a  di- 
fect  comroonication  across  the  kingdom,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Black-wat«r  river,  which  likewise  falls 
Into  Lough  Neagh,  almost  all  the  counties  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster  might  have  a  correspondence  with  each 
other  by  water-carriage,  to  their  reciprocal  and  very 
great  emolument. 

COLES,  Elisha,  author  of  the  welt  known  Latin 
and  English  dictionary,  was  born  in  Northamptonshire 
about  the  year  1640 )  and  was  entered  of  Magdalene 
College  Oxford,  which  he  left  without  taking  a  de- 
gree ;  and  taught  Latin  to  young  people,  and  English 
to  foreigners,  in  London,  about  the  year  1663*  Ha 
afterwards  became  an  usher  in  Merchant-taylors  school } 
but  for  some  great  fault,  nowhere  expressly  mentioned, 
be  wai  forced  to  withdraw  to  Ireland,  whence  he  never 
returned.  He  was,  however,  a  good  critic  in  the 
English  and  Latin  tongues  ^  and  wrote  several  useful 
books  of  instruction  in  his  profession* 

COLET,  John,  dean  of  St  PauPs,  the  son  of  Hen« 
rr  Colet,  knight,  was  bom  in  London  in  the  year  1466« 
His  education  began  in  St  Anthony's  school  in  that 
Qtty,  from  whence,  in  14839  he  was  sent  to  Oxford, 
and  probably  to  Magdalene  college.   After  seven  years 
study  of  logic  and  philosophy,  he  took  bis  degrees  in 
arts.     About  the  year  1493,  ^'^  Colet  went  to  Paris, 
and  thence  to  Italy,  probably  with  a  design  to  improve 
himself  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  at 
this  time  were  imperfectly  taught  in  our  universities. 
On  his  return  to  England  in  14979  he  took  orders  ;  and 
returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  read  lectures  gratis^  on 
the  epistles  of  St  Paul.     At  this  time  he  possessed  the 
rectory  of  St  Denningtou  in  Suffolk,  to  which  be  had 
been  instituted  at  the  age  of  19.     He  was  also  pre- 
Wndary  of  York,  and  canon  of  St  Martinis  le  Grand 
in  London.  In  1 50a  he  became  prebendary  of  Sarom  ; 
prebendary  of  St  PauPs  in  1505  ^  and  immediately  af- 
ter dean  of  that  cathedral,   having   previously  taken 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.     He  was  no  sooner 
raised  to  this  dignity,  than  he  introduced  the  practice 
of  preaching  and  expounding  the  scriptures ;  and  soon 
after  established  a  perpetual  divinity  lecture  in  St  PanPs 
church,  three  days  in  every  week  >  an  institution  which 
gradually  made  way  for  the  reformation.     About  the 
jeuT  1508,  Dean  Colet  formed  his  plan  for  the  foun- 
dation of  St  PauPs  school,  which  he  completed  in  1512, 
and  endowed  with  estates  to  the  amount  of  iial.  and- 
upwards.    The  celebrated  grammarian,  William  Lyle, 
was  his  first  master,  and  the  company  of  mercers  were 
appointed   trustees.      The   dean^s  notions  of  religion 
^ere  so  much  more  rational  than  those  of  his  contem- 
porary priests,  that  they  deemed  him  little  better  than 
a  heretic  ^  and  on  that  account  he  was  so  frequently 
molested,  that  he  at  last  determined  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  peaceful  retirement.     With  this  inten- 
tion he  bailt  a  house  near  the  palace  of  lUchmond ; 
but  being  seized  with  the  sweating  sickness,  he  died 
in  1 519,  in  the  53d  yeac  of  his  age*    He  was  buried 
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on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  of  8t  PauPs;  and  a 
stone  was  laid  over  his  grave,  with  no  other  inscription 
than  his  name.  Besides  the  preferments  above  men-  ColiciBm* 
tinned,  he  was  rector  of  the  guild  of  Jesos  at  St 
Paul's,  and  chaplain  to  King  Henry  VIII.  Dean  Co- 
let,  though  a  Papist,  was  an  enemy  to  the  gtoss  super* 
stitions  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He  disapproved  auri- 
cular confession,  the  celibacy  of  the  priests,  and  such 
other  ridiculous  tenets  and  ceremonies  as  have  ever 
been  condemned  by  men  of  sound  anderstanding  in 
every  age  and  coontry.  He  wrote,  x.  Rudimenta 
grammatwef.  2.  The  constniction  of  the  eight  parts  of 
speech.  3.  Daily  devotions.  4.  EphttUa  ad  Era^mum*  ■ 
c.  Several  sermons :  and  other  works  which  still  remaiii 
in  manuscript. 

COLIBERTS  {CoUberH\  in  Law;  were  tenants  ib 
soccage,  and  particnlarly  such  villeins  as  were  maniK 
mitted  or  made  freemen.  Hot  they  had  not  an  abso- 
Inte  freedom  \  for  though  they  were  better  than  ser* 
vants,  yet  they  had  Kuperior  lords  to  whom  they  pai4 
certain  duties,  and  in  that  respect  might  be  called  ser- 
vants, though  they  were  of  middle  condition  between 
freemen  and  servants. 

COLIC,  a  severe  pain  in  tlie  lower  venter,  so  called 
because  the  colon  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  part 
aflfected.     See  Mebicine  Index. 

Colic,  in  Farrwry.  See  Farriert  Index. 
COLIGNI,  Gaspard  DE,  admiral  of  France,  was 
bom  in  1516.  He  signalized  himself  in  his  youth,  in 
the  reigns  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  11.  and  was  made 
colonel  of  infantry  and  admiral  of  France  in  155a* 
Henry  IL  employed  him  in  the  most  important  affairs  ; 
but  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  he  embraced  the 
reformed  religion,  and  became  the  chief  of  the  Prote* 
stant  party :  he  strongly  opposed  the  house  of  Guise, 
and  rendered  this  opposition  so  powerful,  that  it  waa 
thought  he  would  have  overturned  the  Fi*ench  go- 
vernment. On  the  peace  made  after  the  battles  of 
Jernac  and  Mootcontour,  Charles  XI.  deluded  Cdigni 
into  security  by  his  deceitful  favours ;  and  though  he 
recovered  one  attempt  on  his  life,  when  he  attended 
the  nuptials  of  the  prince  of  Navarre,  yet  he  was  in- 
cluded in  the  dreadful  massacre  of  the  Protestants  on 
St  Bartholomew's  day  1572,  and  his  body  treated  with 
wanton  brutality  by  a  misguided  Popish  pO|.ulace. 

COLlMA,  a   sea-port  town  of  Mexico  in  Nortk 
America,  and  capital  of  a  fertile  valley  of  the  same 
name.     It  is  seated  at  the  month  of  a  river,  in  W* , 
Long  103.  20.  N.  Lat.  18.  30. 

COLIOURE,  a  Fmall,  but  ancient  and  strong  town- 
of  France,  in  Rousilion,  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  Pr«^ 
renean  mountains,  with  a  small  harbour.  £.  Long.  3. 
10.  N.  Lat.  43.  94. 

COLIR,  an  officer  in  China,  who  may  properly  be 
called  an  inspector,  having  an  eye  over  what  passes  in- 
every  court  or  tribunal  of  the  empire.  In  order  to 
render  bim  impartial,  he  is  kept  independent,  -by 
having  his  post  for  life.  The  power  of  the  colirs  is 
sech,  that  they  make  even  the  pitncea  of  the  blood 
tremble. 

COLISEUM,  or  Colisjexjm,  tn  the  ancient  archi- 
tecture, an  oval  amphitheatre,  bnilt  at  Borne  by  Ves- 
pasian, in  the  place  where  stood  the  bason  of  NeroV 
gilded  Jlionse.  The  word  is  formed  from  coios<gtim^  on 
aocoQQt  of  the  colossus  of  Nero  that  •tood'^^  near  it  y 
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CoSieiB  Vf  According  to  Nardini,  from  the  lulian  co!i$eo.    In 

I       this  were  placed  stataes,  repreBenting  all  the  provinces 

CDH>ie>«l  of  (ii^  empire  'y  in  the  middle  whereof  stood   that  of 

Borne,  holding  a  golden  apple  in  her  hand.     The  same 

term,  coliseum^  is  also  given  to  another  amphitheatre 

of  the  emperor  Severus.     In  these  coiisca  were  repre- 

iented  games,  and  combats  of  men  and  wild  beasts  ^ 

bat  there  it  now  little  remaining  of  either  of  them, 

time  and  war  having  reduced  them  to  ruins. 

>  COLLAERT,  Adrian,  an  eminent  engraver  who 

flourished  about  1550,  was  born  at  Antwerp.     After 

having  learned  in  his  own  country  the  first  principles 

of  engraving,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  resided  some 

time  to  perfect  himself  in  drawing.     He  wrought  en* 

tirely  with  the  graver,  in  a  firm  neat  style,  but  rather 

stiff  and  dry.     The  vast  number  of  plates  executed  by 

his  hand  sufficiently  evince  the  facility  with  which  he 

.engraved }  and  though  exceedingly  neat,  yet  they  are 

•ddom  highly  finished* 

CoLLAERT,  Hans  or  /oA«,  son  to  the  foregoing, 
wms  also  an  excellent  artist.  He  drew  and  engraved 
exactly  in  the  style  of  his  father,  and  was  in  every 
reapect  equal  to  him  in  merit.  He  must  have  been 
▼ery  old  when  he  died ;  for  his  prints  are  dated  from 
1555  to  1622.  He  assisted  his  father  in  all  his  great 
works,  and  engravad  besides  a  prodigious  number  of 
plates  of  various  subjects.  One  of  his  best  prints  is 
Moses  strikitig  the  rock^  a  large  print,  lengthwise,  from 
Ijambert  Lombard.  A  great  number  of  small  figures 
are  introduced  into  this  print ;  and  they  are  admirably 
well  executed :  the  heads  are  fine,  and  the  drawing 
rerr  crrrect.  • 

COLLAR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  sort  of  chain  put 
generally  round  the  neck  of  slaves  that  had  run  away, 
after  they  were  taken,  with  an  inscription  round  it,  in- 
timating their  being  deserters,  and  requiring  their  be* 
in|^  restored  to  tlieir  proper  owners,  &c. 

Collar,  in  a  more  modem  sense,  an  ornament  con- 
sisting of  a  chain  of  gold,  enamelled,  frequently  set 
with  ciphers  or  other  devices,  with  the  badge  of  the 
order  hanging  at  the  bottom,  worn  by  the  knights  of 
•everal  military  orders  over  their  shoulders,  on  the 
mantle,  and  its  figure  drawn  round  their  armories. 

Thus,  the  collar  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  consists 
of  S.  S.  with  roses  enamelled  red,  within  a  garter  en- 
anielled  blue,  and  the  george  at  the  bottom. 

Lord  Mayor*s  Collar  is  more  usually  called  chain. 
See  Chain. 

KnighU  of  the  Collab^  a  military  order  in  tlie  re- 
public of  Venice,  called  also  the  order  of  St  Maik,  or 
the  Medal.  It  is  the  doge  and  the  senate  that  confer 
tbia  order  ^  the  knights  wear  no  particular  habit,  only 
the  collar,  which  the  doge  puts  around  their  neck, 
with  a  medal,  wherein  is  represented  the  winged  lion 
of  the  republic. 

CoLLAB  of  a  Draught-horse^  a  part  of  harness  made 
of-  leather  and  canvas,  and  stuffed  with  straw  or  wool» 
to  be  pot  about  the  horse^a  neck. 

COLLARAG£,  a  tax  or  fine  laid  for  the  collars 
of  wine-drawins  horses. 

COLLATERAL,  iny  thing,  place,  country,  &c. 
iltnated  by  the  side  of  another. 

Collateral,  in  genealogy,  those  relations  which 
froceed.from  the  same  stock,  but  not  in  the  same  line 
oC  Mcendanti  or.  dosceodHntSi  but  beingi  as  it  were,  aside 
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of  each  other.     Thus,  uncles,  aunts,  nephewa,  Dieces,  Co'kteial 
and  cousins,  are  collaterals,  or  in  the  same  collateral         P 
line :  those  in  a  higher  degree,  and  nearer  the  common  Collateral. 
root,  represent  a  kind  of  paternity  with  regard  to  those 
more  remote.     8«re  Consakguikitt*. 

CoLLATEBJL  Succession,   When  a  defunct,  for  want 
of  heirs  descended  of  himself,  is  succeeded  in  his  estate 
by  a  brother  or  sis^ter,  or  their  descendants,  the  estate 
is  said  to  have  gone  to  co/iaterai  heirs, 
'    COLLATIA,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  town  of  the 
Sabines,  thought  to  be  distant  between  four  and  five' 
miles  from  Rome  to  the  east }  situated  on  an  eminence 
(Virgil.)     Of  this  place  was  Tarquinius  Collatinus,. 
married  to  Lucretia,  ravi^hed  by  Sextos  Tarquinius 
(Livy;  ;  situated  on  this  or  on  the  left  side  of  the  Anio 
(Pliny).      Extant  in   Cicero^s  time,   but  in  Strabo^s 
day  only  a  villafre ;  now  no  trace  of  it  remains.-.-An- 
other  supposed  Collatta  of  Apulia,  near  Mount  Gar- 
ganus,  because  Pliny  mentions  the  CoOatint  in  Apulia, 
and  Frontinus  the  Jger  Collatinus, 

COLLATINA  porta,  a  gate  of  Rome,  at  the 
Collis  Hortulorum,  afterwards  called  Pinciana^  from 
the  Pincii,  a  noble  family.  Its  name  Collating  is  from 
Collatia^  to  the  right  of  which  was  the  Via  Collatina, 
which  led  to  that  town. 

COLLINA,  a  gate  of  Rome,  at  4l(ie  Collis  Qoiri- 
nalis,  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Venus  Erycina  (Ovid)  \ . 
called  also  Solaria^  because  the  Sabines  carried  tlieir 
salt  through  it  (Tacitus).     Now  Salaro. 

COLLATION,  in  the  canon  law,  the  giving  or 
bestowing  of  a  benefice  on  a  clergyman  by  a  bishop, 
who  has  it  in  his  own  gift  or  patronage.  It  diffel*ft* 
from  institution  in  this,  that  institution  is  performed, 
by  the  bishop,  upon  the  presentation  of  another  j  and ' 
collation  is  his  own  gift  or  presentation  y  and  it  dif- 
*  fers  from  a  common  presentation,  as  it  is  the  giving 
of  the  church  to  the  person,  and  presentation  is  the 
giving  or  offering  of  the  person  to  the  church.  But 
collation  supplies  the  place  of  presentation  and  instil 
tution,  and  amounts  to  the  same  as  institution  where 
the  bishop  is  both  patron  and  ordinary.  Anciently  the 
right  of  presentation  to  all  churches  was  in  the  bi* 
shop  J  and  now  if  the  patron  neglects  to  present  to  a 
church,  this  right  returns  to  the  bishop  by  collation. 
If  the  bishop  neglects  to  collate  within  six  months  after 
the  elapse  of  the  patron,  then  the  archbishop  hath  a 
right  to  do  it;  and  if  the  archbiNliop  neglects,  then  it' 
devolves  to  tlie  king ;  the  one  as  superior,  to  sopply 
the  defects  of  bishops,  the  other  as  supreme,  to  supply 
all  defects  of  government. 

CoLLATioy,  in  common  law,  the  comparison  or 
presentation  of  a  copy  to  its  original,  to  see  whether 
or  not  it  be  conformable  }  or  the  report  or  act  of  tlie 
officer  who  made  the  comparison.  A  collated  act  is 
equivalent  to  its  original,  provided  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned were  present  at  the  collation. 

CoLi^TlOK,  in  Scots  Law^  that  right  which  an  heir 
has  of  throwing  the  whole  heritable  and  moveable 
estates  of  the  deceased  into  one  mass,  and  sharing  it 
equally  with  the  others  in  the  same  degree  of  kindred, . 
when  he  thinks  such  share  will  be  more  than  the  value 
of  the  heritage  to  which  he  had  an  exclusive  title. 

Collation  ia  also  used  among  the  Kobianists  for  * 
the  meal  or  repast  made  in  a  fast  day,  in  lien  of  a  sup- 
per*   Only  fmitf  are  allowed  in  a  collation  \  F.  Lobi« 
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CoilALion  n^fto  oWryes,  that  anciently  there  was  not  allowed 
11  even  bread  io  the  collations  in  licnt,  nor  any  thing 
Collector,  besides  a  few  comBts  and  dried  herbs  and  fruits }  which 
eastern,  he  adds,  obtained  till  the  year  1513*  Cardi* 
nal  Humbert  observes  farther,  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  xxth  century  there  were  no  collations  at  all  aliow* 
ed  in  the  Latin  church  in  the  time  of  Lent  y  and 
that  the  custom  of  collations  was  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks,  who  themselves  did  not  take  it  up  till  about 
the  nth  century, 

Collation  is  also  popularly  used  for  a  repast  be* 
tween  meals,  particularly  between  dinner  and  supper* 
^rhe  word  collation,  in  this  sense,  Pu  Cange  derives 
from  coIlocuttQf  "  conference,*'  and  maintains,  that  ori» 
ginaliy  collation  was  only  a  conference,  or  conversation 
on  subjects  of  piety,  held  on  fast  days  in  monasteries ) 
hut  that,  by  degrees,  the  custom  was  introduced  of 
hriniring  in  a  few  refreshments  \  and  that  by  the  ex- 
cesses to  which  those  sober  repasts  were  at  length  car- 
ried, the  name  of  the  abuse  was  retained,  but  that  of 
the  thing  lost. 

CoLLATioy  qf  Seals,  denotes  one  seal  set  on  the  same 
,  label,  on  the  reverse  of  anothert 

COLLEAGUE,  a  partner  or  associate  in  the  same 
office  6y  magistrature.     See  ApJUJiCT, 

COLLECT,  Collection,  a  voluntary  gathering 
of  money,  for  some  pious  or  charitable  purpose.  Some 
say,  the  name  colkd^  or  colUcUon^  was  used,  by  rea^ 
son  those  gatherings  \stv^  anciently  made  on  the  days 
of  coUects,  and  in  cof/ccts^i,  e,  in  assemblies  of  Christi* 
0ns  ^  but,  more  probably,  futa  co/h'gebaiur  pecunia, 

CoLLfCTy  is  sometimes  also  used  for  a  tax,  or  impo* 
sitlon,  raised  by  a  prince  for  any  pious  design.  Thus, 
histories  say,  that  in  1x66,  the  kmg  of  England  com* 
jng  into  Normandy,  appointed  a  collect  for  the  relief 
of  the  holy  land,  at  the  desire  and  after  the  example  of 
the  king  of  France*  See  Croisa^e, 
*  Collect,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  the  mass  of  the  Romanists,  denotes  a  prayer  accom- 
modated to  any  particular  day,  occasion,  or  the  like, 
8er  LiTuacy  and  Mass, 

In  the  general,  all  the  prayers  in  each  office  are 
-tailed  tfJkcia^  either  because  the  priest  speaks  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  assembly,  whose  sentiments  and  de- 
iiires  he  sums  up  by  the  word  oren^ua,  **  let  us  pray,*^ 
as  is  observed  by  Pope  Innocent  I  XL  or,  because  those 
prayers  are  offered  when  the  people  are  asst;mb|ed  to« 
^ethcr,  which  is  the  opinion  of  Pamelius  on  TertuU 
jian. 

The  congregation  Itself  is  in  some  ancient  authors 
called  CQlhctt  The  popes  Gelasius  and  Gregory  are 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  established  collects^  Do"» 
lipeitce,  a  doctor  of  the  faculty  of  Faris,  has  an  exnresg 
treatise  on  calkfts^  their  origin,  antiquity,  authors, 
&c.  ^    . 

COLLECTIVE!  among  grammarians,  a  term  ap* 
ulied  to  a  noun  expressing  a  multitude,  though  itself 
be  only  singular  |  as  an  army,  company,  troop,  8cc, 
called  coUectw  noufts, 

COLLECTORi  in  general,  denotes  a  person  who 
gets  or  brings  together  things  formerly  dispersed  and 
fleparated.     Hence, 

CoLLECTORt  in  matters  of  civil  polity,  is  a  person 
Appointed  by  the  commiisioners  of  any  duty,  the  inha« 


bitants  of  a  parish,  ftc,  to  raiae  or  gather  any  Utid  of  Collector 
tax.  I 

Collector,  among  botanists,  one  who  gets  toge-    Collego, 
ther  as  many  plants  as  be  can,  without  studying  botany 
in  a  scientifical  manner, 

COLLEGATORY,  in  the  Ctvil  Law,  a  person 
who  has  a  legacy  left  him  in  common  with  one  or  more 
other  person*!. 

COLLEGE,  an  assemblage  of  seTeral  bodies  or  8o« 
cielies,  or  of  several  persons  into  one  society. 

College,  among  the  Romans,  served  indifierently  for 
those  employed  in  the  offices  of  religion,  of  govemment, 
the  liberal  and  even  mechanical  arts  and  trades ;  so 
that,  with  them,  the  word  signified  what  we  call  a  cor- 
poration or  company. 

In  the  Roman  empire,  there  were  not  only  the  college 
ofavgur:i,  and  the  college  of  capitolini,  i.  e.  of  those 
who  had  the  superinteodance  of  the  capitoHne  games  ^ 
but  also  colleges  of  artificers,  collegium  artificum^  col- 
lege of  carpenters,  fahriconmi  or  fabromm  (ignarto^ 
rvm  ;  of  potters,  Jigulorum  ;  of  founders,  terariofUm  ; 
the  college  of  locksmiths,  fabromm  Krrariorum ;  of 
engineers  of  the  army,  U'gnariorum ;  of  butchers,  /a. 
niorumy  of  denArophori^  defidrcphororum  ;  ofcentooa- 
ries,  centonariorum ;  of  makers  of  military  casques, 
sagariontm ;  of  tent-makers,  tabcmaculariorvm ;  of 
bakers,  ptstorum  i  of  musicians,  tibicinttm^  &c.  Plu- 
tarch observes,  that  it  was  Numa  who  first  divided  the 
people  into  colleges,  which  he  did  to  the  end  that  each 
consulting  the  interests  of  their  colleges,  whereby  they 
were  divided  from  the  citizens  of  the  other  colleges, 
they  might  not  enter  into  any  general  conspiracy  a« 
gainst  the  public  repose. 

Each  of  these  colleges  had  distinct  meeting  places  or 
balls  'f  and  likewise,  in  imitation  of  the  state,  a  trea* 
sury  and  common  chest,  a  register,  and  one  to  repre* 
sent  them,  upon  public  occasions,  and  acts  of  govern* 
ment.  These  colleges  had  the  privilege  of  manumit* 
ting  slaves,  of  being  legates,  and  making  by-laws  for 
their  own  body,  provided  tbey  did  not  clash  with  those 
of  the  government. 

There  are  various  colleges  on  foot  among  the  mo- 
derns, founded  on  the  model  of  those  of  the  ancients. 
Such  are  the  three  colleges  of  the  empire,  viz, 

CoihEQB  of  I^lectors^  or  their  Deputies^  assembled  in 
the  diet  of  Ratisbon. 

CoiLFGp  of  Princes ;  the  body  of  princes,  or  their 
deputies  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon, 

CoLt^G^  of  Cities^  is,  in  like  manner,  the  body  of 
deputies  which  the  imperial  cities  send  to  the  diet. 

CoiiBGB  of  Cardinals,  or  the  Sacred  Coileqe i  a 
body  composed  of  the  three  orders  of  cardinals,  See 
Carpikals. 

College,  is  also  used  for  a  public  place  endowed 
with  certain  revenues,  where  the  several  parts  of  learn* 
ing  are  taught. 

An  assemblage  of  several  of  these  colleges  consti- 
tutes an  university.  The  erection  of  colleges  is  part  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  and  not  to  be  done  without  the 
king's  license,. 

The  establishment  of  colleges  or  universities  is  a 
remarkable  period  in  literary  history.  The  schools 
in  cathedrals  and  monasteries  confined  themselrei 
chiefly  to  the  teaching  of  gramm«r«    There  were  on* 
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Ct^pglt,  \j  oae  or  two  masteFs  employed  to  that  offioe.  Bat, 
"^in  colleges,  professors  are  appointed  to  teach  all  the 
diOerent  parts  of  science.  The  first  obscure  mention 
«f  academical  degrees  in  the  university  of  Paris  (from 
ifkioh  the  other  miiversities  in  Europe  have  borrowed 
most  of  their  customs  and  instltations),  occurs  A.  D, 

1215. 

CoLlSQM  of  Civilians  J  commonly  called  Doctors  Com' 

mons;  a  coUege  fonoded  by  Dr  Harvey,  dean  of  the 
anhes,  for  the  professors  of  the  civil  law  residing  in 
liondon  j  where  .usually,  likewise,  reside  the  judge  of 
the  arches  court  of  Canterbury,  judge  of  the  admi- 
ralty, of  the  prer<^tive  court,  &c.  with  other  civi- 
lians ;  who  all  live,  as  to  diet  and  lodging,  in  a  col- 
legiate manner,  conunoning  together ;  whence  the  ap- 
pellation of  Doctors  Commons,  Their  house  being 
ooasumed  in  tlie  great  fire,  tbey  all  resided  at  Exeter- 
house  i»  the  Strand  till  1672 ;  when  their  former  house 
was  rebuilt,  at  their  own  expence,  in  a  very  splendid 
naanner.  To  this  college  belong  34  proctors,  who 
■Bake  themselves  parties  for  their  clients,  manage  their 
causes,  &c. 

Cotts&s  of  Physicians^  a  corporation  of  physicians 
in.  London,  who,  by  several  charters  and  acts  of  par*- 
liament  of  Henry  VI 1 1.'  and  his  successors,  have  cer- 
tain privileges,  whereby  no  man,  though  a  graduate 
HI  physic  of  any  university,  may,  without  license,  un<p 
der  the  said  college-seal,  practise  physic  in  or  within 
seven  miles  of  London ;  widi  power  to  administer 
oaths,  fine  and  imprison  offenders  in  tliat  and  several 
other  particulars ;  to  search  the  apothecaries  shops, 
&o»  in  and  about  London,  to  see  if  their  drugs,  &e« 
he  wholesome,  and  their  compoBitions  according  to  the 
ferm  prescribed  by  the  said  college  in  tbeir  dispensa-  ^ 
tory.  By  the  said  chatter  they  are  also  freed  from  all 
tnoblesome  oflkes,  as  to  serve  on  juries,  be  constables, 
keep  watcb,  provide  arms,  &c. 

The  society  had  anciently  a  college  in  Knight->rider« 
street,  the  giA  of  "Dt  Ltaacre,  pbysioiau  to  King  Hen* 
ly  VIII.  Since  that  time  they  have  had  a  boose  built 
them  by  the  famous  Dr  Harvey,  in  1652,  at  the  end 
of  Amen-coroer,  which  he  endowed  with  his  whole  io* 
heritance  in  his  lifetime ;  but  this  being  burnt  ia  the 
groat  fire  in  i6ti6,  a  new  one  was  erected  at  the  ez« 
pencie  of  the  fellows,  in  Warwick-lane,  with  a  noUe 
library,  given  partly  by  the  marquis  of  Dorchester,  and 
partly  by  Sir  Theodore  Mnyernc. 

Of  this  college  there  are  at  present  a  pnesidcnt,  four 
ooDBOrs,  eigbt  electors,  a  register,  and  a  treasurer  cbo-* 
sea  aannalTy  in  October^  the  censors  b»ve,  by  charter^ 
power  to  survey,  govern,  and  arrest,  aU  physicians,  or 
otilera  practising  physic,  in  or  within  seven  miles  of 
London,  and  to  fine,  amerce,  and  imprison  them,  at 
dueretton.     The  number  of  fellowa  wao  anciently  tliir^ 
tj^  till  King  Charles  II.  tacreased  their  nsmber  to 
larty  ^  and  King  James  II.  giving  them  a  new  charter, 
alfewed  the  number  of  fellows  to  be  enlarged  So  as  not 
to  eaceed  fourscore  \  reserving  to  himself  and  sneoes- 
sars  tl)e  power  of  placing  a«d  displaeia>g  any  of  them 
far  tiia  fMufe. 

Tbo  eoltege  is  not  veey  rigorous  in  asserting  their 
prieilegeo}  there  being  a  great  number  of  physioians, 
■one  of  very  good  abilities,  who  praolise  in  Londoa, 
&c«  wfthout  their  lictnse,  and  aiw  eomived  at  by  the 
ooUsge*)  yet^  by  law,  if  any  parson  not  expressly  al« 
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lowed  to  praetise,  take  on  him  the  cure  of  any  disease.  College. 
and  the  patient  die  under  his  hand,  it  is  deemed  felo-  ' 
ny  in  the  practiser.  In  1696,  the  college  made  a  sub- 
scription, to  the  number  of  forty-two  of  their  mem* 
bers,  to  set  on  foot  a  dispensatory  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  poor :  since  that  they  have  erected  two  other  dis* 
peasatories. 

Edinburgh  Collkqb  of  Physicians  was  erected  on  the 
26th  November  i68z.     The  design  of  this  institution 
was,  to  prevent  the  abuses  daily  committed  by  foreign 
and  illiterate  impostors,  quacks,  &c.     For  this  reason, 
his  majesty,  at  the  time  above  mentioned,  granted  let- 
ters patent  to  erect  into  a  body  corporate  and  politic, 
certain  physicians  in  Edinburgh  and  tlieir  successors, 
by  the  title  of  *^  the  President  and  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  at  Edinburgh,*'  with  power  to  choose  an- 
nually a  council  of  seven,  one  whereof  to  be  president : 
tbese  are  to  elect  a  treasurer,  clerk,  and  other  officers } 
to  have  a  common  seal ;  to  sue  and  be  sued  ;  to  make 
laws  for  promoting  the  art  of  physic,  and  regulating 
the    practice    thereof  within  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
town  of  Leitli,  and  districts  of  the  Csnongate,  West- 
port,  Pleasance,  and  Potterrow:   through  all  which 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  college  extends.     Throughout 
this  jurisdiction,  no  person  is  allowed  to  practise  phy- 
sic, without  a  warrant  from  tlie  college,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  jl.  sterling  the  first  month,  to  be  doubled 
monthly  afterwards  while  the  offence   is  continued  ^ 
one-half  tlie  money  arising  tirom  such  fines  to  go  to 
the  poor,  the  other  to  the  use  of  tlie  college.    They  are 
also  empowered  to  punish  all  licentiates  ia  physic  with- 
in the  above-mentioned  bounds,  for  faults  committed 
against  tire  institutions  of  the  college  \  and  to  fine  them 
of  sums  not  exceeding  40s*     On  such  occasions,  how- 
ever, they  must  L.4ve'oue  of  the  bailies  of  the  city  to 
sit  in  judgment  along  with  them,  otherwise  their  sen- 
tence will  not  be  valid.     They  are  also  empowered  to 
search  and  inspect  all  medicines  witliin  their  jurisdic- 
tion, and  throw  out  into  the  street  all  such  as  are  bad 
or  unwholesome.     That  ihey  may  the  better  attend 
their  patients,  they  are  exempted  from  watching,  ward- 
ing, and  serving  on  juries.     They  are,  liowever,  re- 
straioed  (rem  erecting  schools  for  teaching  the  art  of 
physic,  or  conferring  degrees  on  any  perton  qualified 
far  the  office  of  a  phyaiciao  \  but  are  obliged  to  license 
all  such  as  have  taken  tiieir  ilegrees  in  any  otber  wn»»' 
versity,  and  to  admit  as  honorary  members  aQ  the  pro- 
fassora  of  physic  in  the  rest  «>f  the  universities  ef  Soot- 
land.    These  privileges  and  immunities  are  not,  bow- 
ever,  to  interfere  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
apethecary-surgcons,  in  tbeir  practice  of  curing  wounds, 
oootusionsi  fractures,  and  other  external  operations. 

Edinburgh  CoLtmr  of  Surgcous.  This  is  bat  a 
very  late  institution,  by  which  the  surgeons  of  EiKii- 
bargh  are  incorporated  into  a  Royal  GMege^  and  au- 
thorized to  carry  into  execution  a  acfaeme  for  making 
provision  for  tifeir  widows  and  childxea,  &e.  Tbef 
have  also  the  privilege  of  examining  and  licensing,  if 
found  qualified,  all  practitioners  in  surgery  within  cer- 
tain bounds. 

CoLLSOM  qflustice^  tbe  snprenie  civil  eourt  of  Scot* 
land  -,  otherwise  called  Gmrt  of  Ssssitm^  er  of  CotmtU 
aful  Session*    See  Law  Indsxm 

Sim  CoLLMoa^  or  tiie  college  ef  the  Loodee  elef|fy, 
which  has  been  a  religiooi  boose  time  out  of  mindt 
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College,  sometimes  ander  the  denomination  of  a  priory,  some- 
times under  that  of  a  spital  or  hospital :  at  its  dissolo- 
tion  under  31st  Henry  VIII.  it  was  called  EisonU  5|pt- 
tai^  from  the  name  of  iu  foonder,  a  mercer,  in  1329. 
At  present  it  is  a  comnosition  of  both,  viz.  a  colle^ 
for  the  clergy  of  Londbn,  who  were  incorporated  m 
1630,  in  pursuance  to  the  will  of  Dr  White,  nnder 
the  name  of  the  President  and  FellotosofSion  CoUege  s 
and  an  hospital  for  ten  poor  men  and  as  many  wo- 
The  officers  of  the  corporation  are  the  presi- 
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dent,  two  deans,  and  four  assistants,  who  are  annually 
chosen  from  among  the  rectors  and  vicars  of  London } 
and  are  subject  Co  the  visitation  of  the  bishop.  They 
have  a  good  library,  built  and  stocked  b)r  Mr  Simpson, 
and  furnished  by  several  other  benefactors,  chiefly  for 
the  clergy  of  the  city,  without  excluding  other  students 
on  certain  terms*}  and  a  hall,  with  chambers  for  stu- 
dents, generally  occupied  by  the  ministers  of  the 
neighbouring  parishes. 

Gresham  Qolleqe^  ot  Colleqb  of  PMhsfiphy;  a 
eollege  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  and  endowed 
with  the  revenue  of  the  Royal  -Exchange.  One  moiety 
of  this  endowment  the  foonder  bequeathed  to  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  and  their  successors, 
in  trust,  that  they  should  iiod  four  able  persons  to  read 
within  the  college,  divinity,  geometry,  astronomy,  and 
music  \  who  are  chosen  by  a  committee  of  the  common 
oonncil,  consisting  of  the  lord  mayor,  three  aldermen, 
and  eight  commoners,  and  allowed  each,  besides  lodg- 
ing, 5ol.  per  annum.  The  other  moiety  he  left  to 
the  company  of  mercers,  to  find  three  more  able  per^ 
chosen  by  a  committee  of  that  company,  consist- 
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ing  of  the  master  and  three  wardens,  during  their  of- 
fice, and  eight  of  the  court  of  assistants,  to  read  law, 
physic,  and  rhetoric,  on  the  same  terms ;  with  this  li- 
mitation, that  the  several  lecturers  should  read  in  term- 
time,  every  day  in  the  week,  except  Sundays  \  in  the 
morning  in  Latin,  in  the  afternoon  the  same  in  Eng- 
lish \  but  that  in  music  to  he  read  only  in  Enffltsb. 
By  8th  Geo.  III.  cap.  32.  the  building  appropriated 
to  this  college  was  taken  down,  and  the  excise  office 
erected  in  its  room.  Each  of  the  professors  is  allowed 
50I.  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  the  apartments,  &c.  relin- 
quished by  them  in  the  college,  and  is  permitted  to 
marry,  notwithstanding  the  restriction  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham^s  will.  The  lectures  are  now  read  in  a  room 
over  the  Boyal  Exchange  \  and  the  city  and  mercer's 
company  are  required  to  provide  a  proper  place  for  this 
purpose* 

In  this  college  formerly  met  the  Royal  Society,  that 
aoble  academy,  instituted  by  King  Charles  11.  and  ce- 
lebrated throughout  the  world  for  their  improvements 
in  natural  knowledge.  See  their  history  and  policy 
under  Society. 

College  de  Propomanda  Fide,,  was  founded  at  Rome 
in  1622  by  Gregory  XV.  and  enriched  with  ample  re- 
venues. It  consists  of  thirteen  cardinals,  two  priests, 
and  a  secretary  \  and  was  designed  for  the  propagation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Romish  religion  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  funds  of  this  college  have  been  very 
considerably  augmented  by  Urban  VIII.  and  many 
private  donations.  Missionaries  are  supplied  by  this 
institution,  together  with  a  variety  of  books  suited  to 
tbeir  several  ^appointments.    Seminaries  for  their  in- 
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struction  are  supported  by  it^  and  a  number  of  cbarit 
ble  establishments  connected  with  and  conducive  to  tl 
main  object  of  its  institution. 

Another  college  of  the  same  denomination  was  est 
blished  by  Urban  VIII.  in  1627,  ^°  consequence  oft 
liberality  of  John  Baptist  Viles,  a  Spanish  noblema 
This  is  set  apart  for  the  instruction  of  those  wbo  a 
designed  for  the  foreign  missions.  It  was  at  first  coi 
mitted  to  the  care  of  three  canons  of  the  patriarcl 
churches  \  but  ever  since  the  year  1 641  it  is  under  tl 
same  government  with  the  former  institution. 

College  of  Heraldic  commonly  called  the  Herak 
Office;  a  corporation  founded  by  charter  of  Kii 
Richard  III.  who  granted  them  several  privileges,  ; 
to  be  free  from  subsidies,  tolls,  offices,  &c.  Tbey  hi 
a  second  charter  from  King  Henry  VL  \  and  a  hou 
built  near  Doctors  Commons,  by  the  earl  of  Derby, 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  VII.  was  given  them  by  tl 
duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Maryi  whi< 
house  is  now  rebuilt. 

This  college  is  subordinate  to  the  earl  marshal 
England.     They  are  assistants  to  him  in  his  court  ^ 
chivalry,  usually  held  in  the  common  hall  of  the  co 
lege,  where  they  sit  in  tbeir  rich  coats  of  his  majesty 
arms.    See  Herau). 

College  of  Herakh  in  Scoikmd^  consists  of  Lye 
king  at  arms,  six  beraldsy  and  six  pursuivants,  and 
number  of  messengers.     See  Ltok. 

COLLEGIANS,  Coixegiani,  Colleciakts, 
religions  sect  formed  amone  the  Arminians  and  Am 
baptists  in  Holland,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sevei 
teenth  centuir  \  so  called  because  of  their  colleges,  < 
meetings,  twice  every  week,  where  every  one,  femab 
excepted,  has  the  same  liberty  of  expounding  tl 
Scripture,  praying,  &c.  Tbey  are  said  to  be  all  e 
ther  Arians  or  Socinians  \  they  never  communicate  i 
the  college,  but  meet  twice  a-year  from  all  parts  i 
Holland  at  Rbinsberffh,  (whence  they  are  also  callc 
Rhin9berghers\  a  vilUge  two  miles  from  Leyden,  wbei 
tbey  communicate  toffether }  admitting  every  one  thi 
presents  himself,  proressiog  his  faith  in  the  divinity  < 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  resolution  to  live  suitably  [ 
their  precepts  and  doctrines,  without  regard  to  his  se< 
or  opinion.  They  have  no  particular  ministers,  hi 
each  officiates  as  he  is  disposed«  They  never  baptiz 
without  dipping. 

COLLEGIATE,  or  Colleoial,  churches,  ai 
those  which  have  no  bisbop^s  see,  yet  have  the  anciei 
retinue  of  the  bishop,  the  canons  and  prebends.  Sue 
are  Westminster,  Rippon,  Windsor,  &c.  governed  b 
deans  and  chapters. 

Of  these  collegiate  churches  there  are  two  kinds 
some  of  royal,  and  othen  of  ecclesiastical  foundation 
each  of  them,  in  mattera  of  divine  service,  regulate 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  cathedrals.  There  ar 
even  some  collegiate  churches  that  have  the  episcopi 
rights.  Some  of  these  churehes  were  anciently  abbeyi 
which  in  time  were  secularixed.  The  church  of  S 
Peter%  Westminster,  was  anciently  a  cathedral  ^  bo 
the  revenues  of  the  monasterj  being  by  act  of  par!  is 
meat,  i  Elisabeth,  vested  in  the  dean  and  chaptei 
it  commenced  a  collegiate  church.  In  several  canie 
the  styling  it  cathedral^  instead  of  collegiate  chvrch  « 
Westminster,  has  occasioned  error  in  the  pleadings. 

COLLE' 
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COLLET,  among  jewellers,  denotes  tbe  horizontal 
hot  or  plane  at  tbe  bottom  of  brilliants*     See  Brii^ 

UAKT. 

Collet,  in  glass-making,  is  tbat  part  of  glass  ves- 
sels wbicb  sticks  to  tbe  iron  instrument  wherewith  tbe 
metal  was  taken  out  of  tbe  melting-pot :  these  are  af- 
terwards used  for  making  green  glass. 

COLLETICS,  in  Pharmacy^  denotes  much  tbe 
same  with  Agglutinakts  or  Vulneraries. 

COLLIER,  Jebemt,  a  learned  English  nonjaring 
divine,  bom  in  1650,  and  educated  in  Calos  college 
Cambridge^  He  bad  first  the  small  rectory  of  Amp- 
ton  near  St  Edmund's  Burj  in  Suffolk,  which  in  six 
years  be  resigned,  to  come  to  London,  in  1685, 
where  be  was  made  lecturer  of  Gray's  Inn }  but  the 
change  of  government  that  Ibllowed,  soon  rendered 
the  public  exercise  of  his  fiigiction  impracticable.  He 
was  committed  to  Newgate  for  writing  against  tbe 
revolution  >  and  agaiui  for  carrying  on  a  correspon- 
dence which  tbat  change  of  events  made  treasonable ; 
bat  was  released  bptn  times,  without  trial,  by  tbe  in- 
tervention of  friepus.  It  is  observable  tbat  be  carried 
bis  scruples  so  far,  as  to  prefer  confinement  to  tbe  ta- 
cit acknowledgement  of  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  court 
by  accepting  his  liberty  upon  bail.  Suitable  to  these 
principles,  be  next  acted  a  very  extraordinary  part 
with  two  other  clergymen  of  his  own  way  of  think- 
ing, at  the  execution  oi  Sir  John  Friend  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Parkins  for  tbe  assassination  plot ;  by  giving  them 
solemo  absolution,  and  by  imposition  of  bands.  Ab- 
scoodinff  for  which,  he  continued  under  an  outlawry 
to  tbe  day  of  bis  death  in  1726.  These  proceedings 
having  put  a  stop  to  bis  activity,  he  employed  bis  re- 
tired nours  rather  more  usefully  in  literary  works. 
In  1698,  be  attempted  to  reform  our  theatrical  enter- 
tainnsents,  by  publishing  bis'  **  Short  view  of  the  im- 
BMrality  and  profaoensss  of  tbe  Enfflisb  stage,**  which 
Migaged  him  m  a  controversy  with  the  wits  of  the  time  j 
bat  as  Mr  Collier  defended  bis  censures  not  only  with 
wit,  but  with  learning  and  reason,  ic  is  allowed  tbat 
the  decorum  observed,  for  tbe  most  part,  by  succeed- 
ing dramatic  writers,  has  been  owing  to  bis  animad- 
versions. He  next  undertook  a  translation  of  Mor- 
reri*8  great  Historical  and  Geographical  Dictionary  ; 
a  work  of  extraordinary  labour,  and  which  appeared 
in  4  sols,  folio.  AfLer  this  he  published  '*  An  Eccle- 
siastical History  of  Great  Britain,chiefly  of  England,** 
in  2  vols,  folio  j  which  is  allowed  to  be  written  with 
great  judgment,  and  even  with  impartiality.  He  was 
besides  engaged  in  several  controversies,  which  bis 
conduct  and  writings  gave  rise  to,  not  material  to  men- 
tion. In  Queen  Anne*8  reign,  Mr  Collier  was  tempt- 
ed, by  offers  of  conitiderable  preferment,  to  a  submis- 
sioa  i  but  as  be  was  a  nonjuror  upon  principle,  he  could 
not  be  brought  to  listen  to  any  terms. 

COLUER,  or  COALLIER.      See  COALLIER. 

COLLIERY,  CoALERT,  or  Coalliert.  See 
Coaler T. 

COLLINS,  Akthont,  a  polemical  writer,  born 
at  Hesten  near  Honnslow  in  tbe  county  of  Middlesex 
in  1676,  waa  the  son  of  Henry  Collins,  a  gentleman 
of  about  1500I.  a>year.  He  was  first  bred  at  Eton 
college,  and  then  went  to  King*8-co1leffe  Cambridge, 
where  be  bad  for  his  tutor  Mr  Francis  Hare,  after- 
waids  bisbop  of  Chichester.     He  was  afterwards   a 
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student  of  the  Temple;  but  not  relishing  the  law,  Colllnt. 
soon  abandoned  that  study.  He  was  an  ingenious 
man,  and  author  of  several  curious  books.  His  first 
remarkable  piece  was  published  in  1 707,  ^  An  Essay 
concerning  the  use  of  reason  in  propositions,  the  evi- 
dence whereof  depends  on  human  testimony.**  In 
1702,  be  entered  into  the  controversy  between  Mr 
Clark  and  Dr  Dodwell,  concerning  tbe  immortality 
of  the  soul.  In  1713,  be  published  his  discourse  on 
free-thinking,  which  made  a  prodigious  noise.  In 
17  25,  he  retired  into  the  county  of  Essex,  and  acted 
as  a  justice  of  peace  and  deputy  lieutenant  for  the 
same  county,  as  he  had  done  before  for  that  of  Mid- 
dlesex and  liberty  of  Westminster.  The  same  year, 
be  published  a  **  Philosophical  Essay  concerning  hu- 
man liberty.**  In  1 71 8,  he  was  chosen  treasurer  of 
the  county  of  Essex ;  and  this  office  he  discharged 
with  great  honour.  In  1724,  be  published  his  **  Hi- 
storical and  critical  Essay  on  tbe  39  Articles.^*  Soon 
afler,  be  published  his  **  Discourse  of  the  Grounds  and 
reasons  of  the  Christian  religion  ;**  to  which  is  prefix- 
ed, **  An  Apology  for  free  debate  and  liberty  of 
writing)  which  piece  was  immediately  attacked  by 
a  JpoAt  number  of  authors.  In  1726  appeared  his 
**  Scheme  of  literary  prophecy  considered,  in  a  view  of 
the  controversy  occasioned  by  a  late  book  entitled,  A 
discourse  of  the  grounds,**  &lc.  In  this  discourse  be 
mentions  a  MS.  dissertation  of  his,  to  show  tbe  Sibyl- 
line oracles  to  be  a  forgery  made  in  the  times  of  tbe 
primitive  Christians,  who,  for  that  reason,  were  call- 
ed SibylUsts  by  tbe  Pagans  >  but  it  never  appeared  in 
print.  His  Scheme  of  literary  Prophecy  was  replied  to 
by  several  writers  ^  and  particularly  by  Dr  John  Ro- 
gers, in  his  **  Necessity  of  divine  revelation  asserted.** 
In  answer  to  which  our  author  wrote,  *'  A  letter  to  the 
Reverend  Dr  Rogers,  on  occasion,**  &c.  tlis  health 
began  to  decline  some  years  before  bis  death,  and  be 
was  very  much  afflicted  with  the  stone,  which  at  last 
put  an  end  to  his  life  at  his  house  in  Harley  square  in 
1729.  He  was  interred  in  Oxford  chapel,  where  a 
monument  was  erected  to  him,  with  an  epitaph  in  La- 
tin. His  curioOs  library  was  open  to  all  men  of  letters, 
to  whom  be  readily  communicated  all  the  assistance  in 
bis  power)  he  even  furnished  hb  antagonists  with 
books  to  confute  himself,  and  directed -them  how  to  give 
their  arguments  all  the  force  of  which  they  were  capa- 
ble. He  was  remarkably  averse  to  all  indecency  and 
obscenity  of  discourse  >  and  was,  independent  of  his 
scepticism,  a  sincerely  good  man. 

CoLUKS,  John^  an  eminent  accountant  and  mathe- 
matician, born  in  1624,  and  bred  a  bookseller  at  Ox- 
ford. Besides  several  treatises  on  practical  subjects, 
he  communicated  soma  curious  papers  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, of  which  he  was  a  member,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  tlie  early  numbers  of  tbe  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions :  and  was  the  chief  promoter  of  many  other 
scientifical  publications  in  his  time.  He  died  in  1683  ; 
and  about  25  years  after,  all  his  papers  coming  into  the 
bands  of  the  learned  William  Jones,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  it 
appeared  that  Mr  Collins  held  a  constant  correspond- 
ence for  many  years  with  all  the  eminent  mathemati- 
cians }  and  that  many  of  tbe  late  discoveries  in  physical 
knowledge,  if  not  actually  made  by  hrm,  were  yet 
brought  forth  by  bis  endeavours. 

C0U.XNS,   WiUiam^  an  admirable   poet,    was   bora 
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CoIIIni,  at  Chieheiter,  about  the  jear  X724*  He  receWeA  his 
classical  education  at  Winchester,  after  wkleli  be  stu- 
died at  New  college  in. Oxford,  was  admitted  a  com- 
moner of  King^s  college  in  the  same  university,  aa4 
was  at  length  elected  a  demy  of  Magdalene  college. 
While  at  Oxford,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
poetry,  and  published  his  Oriental  Eclogues  j  after 
which  he  came  to  London.  He  was  naturally  pos« 
sessed  of  an  ear  for  all  the  varieties  of  harmony  and 
modulation  ;  his  heart  was  susceptible  of  the  finest 
feelings  of  tenderness  and  humanity,  and  was  particu- 
larly carried  away  by  that  high  enthusiasm  which  gives 
to  imagination  its  strongest  colouring ;  and  he  was  at 
once  capable  of  soothing  the  ear  with  .the  melody  of 
his  numbers/ of  influencing  the  passions  by  the  force 
of  the  pathos,  and  of  gratifying  the  fancy  by  the  luxu- 
ry of  description.  With  these  powers,  he  attempted 
lyric  poetry;  and  in  1746,  published  his  Odes,  de- 
scriptive and  allegorical ;  but  the  sale  of  this  work  be- 
ing not  at  all  answerable  to  ite  merit,  be  burnt  the 
remaining  copies  in  indignation.  Being  a  man  of 
a  liberal  spirit  and  a  small  fortune,  his  pecuniary  re- 
sources were  unhappily  soon  exhausted  j  and  his  life 
became  a  miserable  example  of  necessity,  indolence, 
and  dissipation.  He  projected  books  which  be  was 
well  able  to  execute ;  and  became  in  idea  an  historian, 
a  critic,  and  a  dramatic  poet  \  but  wanted  the  means 
and  encouragement  to  carry  these  ideas  into  execu- 
tion. Day  succeeded  day,  for  the  support  of  which 
he  had  made  no  provision )  and  he  was  obliged  to  sub- 
sist, either  by  the  repeated  contributions  of  a  friend 
the  generosity  of  a  casual  acquaintance.     His  spi- 
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rits  became  oppressed,  and  be  sunk  into  a  sullen  de- 
spondence. While  in  this  gloomy  state  of  mind,  his 
uncle  Colonel  Afartin  died,  and  leR  him  a  considerable 
fortune.  But  this  came  too  late  foi*  enjoyment)  he 
•had  been  so  long  harassed  by  anxiety  and  distress  that 
he  fell  into  a  nervous  disorder,  which  at  length  re- 
duced the  finest  understandiug  to  the  most  deplorable 
childishness.  In  the  first  stages  of  this  disorder  he  en-* 
deavoured  to  relieve  himself  by  travelling,  and  passed 
into  France  ;  but  the  growing  malady  obliged  him  to 
return ;  and  having  continued,  with  short  intervals,  in 
this  pitiable  state  till  the  year  1756,  he  died  in  the 
arms  of  his  sister. 

The  following  character  of  the  poetry  of  Collins  is 
drawn  by  Mrs  Barbauld,  and  is  extracted  from  an 
essay  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  works  published  in 
'797*  *'  ^®  ^^^^  ^®  acknowledged  to  possess  imagi- 
nation, sweetness,  bold  and  figurative  language.  His 
numbers  dwell  on  the  ear,  and  easily  fix  themselves  in 
the  memory.  His  vein -of  sentiment  is  by  turns  ten- 
der and  lofty,  always  tinged  with  a  degree  of  melan- 
choly, but  not  possessing  any  claim  to  originality.  His 
origmality  consists  in  his  manner,  in  the  higiily  figu- 
rative garb  in  which  he  clothes  abstract  ideas,  in  the 
felicity  of  his  expressions,  and  his  skill  in  embodying 
ideal  creations.  He  had  much  of  the  mysticism  of 
poetry,  and  sometimes  became  obscure,  by  aiming  at 
impressions  stronger  than  he  had  dear  and  well-de- 
fined ideas  to  support.  Had  his  life  been  prolonged, 
and  with  life  had  he  enjoyed  that  ease  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  the  faculties,  he 
would  probably  have  risen  far  libove  most  of  his  cofiteai- 
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COLLINSON,  PrrsE,  tm  eoiiMot  nataralisC  m 
antiquarian,  descended  of  ao  aneieat  family,  was  bo 
on  the  paternal  estate  called  Hugai  HaU^  or  Hdghi 
Hugaif  near  Windermere  lake,  in  the  pariah  of  Stave] 
about  ten  miles  from  Kendal  m  Weatmoicknd.  Whi 
a  youth,  he  discovered  his  attachment  to  natoral  histoi 
He  began  early  to  make  a  collection  of  dried  spe< 
mens  of  plants,  and  had  access  to  the  best  gardens 
that  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  He  I 
tame  early  acquainted  with  the  most  eminent  natnn 
ists  of  his  time  ^  the  Drs  Derham,  Woodward,  Hal 
Lloyd,  and  Sloane,  were  amongst  his  friends.  Amoi 
the  great  variety  of  articles  which  form  that  snpe 
collection,  now  (by  the  wise  disposition  of  Sir  Ha 
and  the  munificence  of  pArliaroent)  the  British  M 
scum,  small  was  the  number  of  those  with  whose  I 
story  Mr  ColliosoD  was  not  well  aeqifainted  ^  he  bei 
one  of  those  few  who  visited  Sir  Hans  at  all  times  i 
miliarly  ;  their  iBcUnations  and  pursuits  iu  respect 
natural  history  being  the  same,  a  firm  friendship  h 
early  been  established  between  them.  Peter  ColU 
son  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  on  t 
1 2th  of  December  1728}  and  perhaps  was  one  of  t 
most  diligent  and  uaeful  membess,  not  oftly  in  sopp] 
ing  them  with  many  curious  observations  himself,  li 
in  promoting  and  preserving  a  most  extensive  con 
spondenee  with  learned  and  iagenioos  foreigners  in 
countries  and  on  every  useful  subject*  Besides  his  j 
tention  to  natural  history,  he  minuted  every  striki 
hint  that  occurred  either  in  reading  or  oonversatio 
and  from  this  source  he  derived  much  infermaCion, 
there  were  veiy  few  men  of  learning  and  ingenu 
who  were  not  of  his  acqnainfeanoe  at  home  ^  and  m< 
forcfigners  of  eminence  in  natoral  history,  or  in  arts  a 
sciences,  were  recommended  to  bis  notice  and  friei 
ship.  His  diligence  and  economy  of  time  were  su< 
that  though  he  never  appeared  to  be  tn  a  hurry, 
maintaincid  an  exlenaive  correspondence  with  gn 
punctuality ;  acqnainting  the  learned  and  ingenious 
distant  parts  of  the  globe  with  the  disooveriee  and  i 
provements  in  natural  history  in  this  oountty,  and  ] 
ceiving  the  like  infiDrmation  fipom  the  most  emin< 
persons  in  almost  every  other.  His  correspondec 
with  the  ingenious  Cadwallader  Colden,  Esq.  of  Ne 
York,  and  tjie  justly  celebrated  Dr  Franklin  of  Phi 
deiphia,  fiiniish  instances  of  the  benefit  resulting  fr 
his  attention  to  all  improvements.  The  latter  of  ih 
gentlemen  communicated  his  first  essays  on  electric 
to  Mr  Collinson,  in  a  series  of  letters,  which  were  tl 
published,  and  have  been  reprinted  in  a  late  edition 
the  Doctor's  ingenious  discoveries  and  improvemeo 
Perhaps,  in  some  future  period,  the  account  procui 
of  the  management  of  sheep  in  Spain,  published  in  I 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May  and  June  1 764,  n 
not  be  considered  among  the  least  of  the  benefits  1 
cruing  from  his  extensive  and  inquisitive  corresp 
dence.  His  convenuition,  cheerful  and  usefully  ent 
taining,  rendered  his  acquaintance  much  desired 
those  who  had  a  relish  for  natural  history,  or  were  s 
dious  in  cultivating  rural  improvements  ^  and  secni 
him  the  intimate  friendship  of  some  of  the  most  eg 
nent  personages  in  this  kingdom,  as  distinguished 
their  taste  in  planting  and  horticnltnre,  as  by  their  ra 
and  dignity.  He  was  the  first  who  introduced  I 
great  variety  of  seeds  and  ahmfas  which  are  now  t 
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Minwut  prtncipftl  ornaments  of  every  garden  j  and  it  was  ow« 
I  ing  to  his  indefatigable  industry,  that  so  many  persons 
Coliybnt.  ^  of  the  first  distinction  are  now  enabled  to  behold  groves 
transplanted  from  the  western  contiuent  floorishing  as 
loznriantly  in  their  several  domains  as  if  they  were 
already  become  indigenous  to  Britain.  He  had  some 
correspondents  in  almost  every  nation  in  Europe,  some 
in  Asia,  and  even  at  Pekin  j  who  all  transmitted  to 
him  the  most  valuable  seeds  they  could  collect,  in  re* 
tnm  for  the  treasures  of  America,  The  great  Lin- 
nseos,  during  his  residence  In  England,  contracted  an 
intimate  friendship  with  Mr  CoIlInsOn,  which  was  re« 
ciprocally  increased  by  a  multitude  of  good  offices,  and 
continoed  to  the  last*  Besides  his  attachment  to  na- 
tural histocy,  he  was  very  conversant  in  the  antiquities 
of  our  own  country,  having  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  April  7.  1737  ;  and  he 
supplied  them  often  with  many  corions  articles  of  in- 
telligence and  observation,  respecting  both  our  own 
and  other  countries*  He  died  in  1768,  leaving  behind 
him  many  materials  for  the  improvement  of  natural 
history* 

COLLINSONIA*    See  Botakt  Inde». 

COLLIQUAMENTUM,  in  Natural  History,  an 
extreme  transparent  fluid  in  an  egr,  observable  after 
two  or  three  days  incubation,  containing  the  first  ru- 
diments of  the  chick*  It  is  included  in  one  of  its  own 
proper  membranes,  distinct  from  the  albumen*  Har- 
ney calls  it  the  ocuins, 

COLLIQUATION,  in  Chemistry^  is  applied  to 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  substances,  tending  to- 
wards fosion*    See  Fusion* 

.  Colli QtTATlOK,  in  Fhysk^  a  term  applied  to  the 
blood,  when  it  loses  its  crasis  or  balsamic  texture  \  and 
to  the  solid  parts,  when  they  waste  away  by  means  of 
the  animal  fluids  flowing  off  through  the  several  glands, 
and  particularly  thoise  of  the  skin,  faster  than  they 
ongfat;  which  occasions  fluxes  of  many  kinds,  but 
mostly  profuse,  ffreasy,  and  clammy  sweats. 

COLLIQUATIVE  feyuji,  in  Physic,  a  fever  at- 
tended with  a  diarrhoea,  or  with  profuse  sweats. 

COLLISION,  the  striking  of  one  hard  body  against 
another  %  or  the  friction  or  percussion  of  bodies  moving 
violeatly  with  different  directions,  and  dashing  against 
each  other,  as  flint  and  steel. 

COLLUM,  the  same  with  Neck* 

COLLUSION,  in  Law,  a  secret  understanding 
between  two  parties,  who  plead  or  proceed  fraudulently 
against  each,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  third  person. 

COLLUTHIANS,  a  religious  sect  who  rose  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  on  occasion  of 
the  indulgence  shown  to  Arius  by  Alexander,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria*  Several  people  being  scandalized  at 
so  much  condescension  \  and,  among  the  rest,  CoUuthus, 
a  priest  of  the  same  city,  be  hence  took  a  pretence  for 
holding  separate  aseemblies,  and  by  degrees  proceeded 
to  the  ordination  of  priests,  as  if  he  had  been  a  bishop, 
pretending  a  necessity  for  this  authority  in  order  to  op- 
pose Arius*  To  his  schism  be  added  heresy,  teaching, 
that  God  did  not  create  the  wicked  }  that  be  was  not 
antfaor  of  the  evils  that  befal  men,  &c*  He  was  con- 
demned by  a  coancil  held  at  Alexandria  by  Osius,  in 
the  year  330. 

COLLyBUS  (TLMiJUi),  in  antiquity,  the  same 
with  what  is  now  called  the  rate  of  exchange. 


COLLTR^  or  Collyrides,  in  antiquity,  a  cer- 
tain  ornament  of  hair,  worn  by  the  women  on  their 
necks*  It  was  made  up  in  the  form  of  the  small 
roundish  cakes  called  mAAv^w,  coOyrtBm 

COLLTRIDIANS,  in  church  history,  a  sect,  to- 
wards the  dose  of  the  4th  century,  denominated  from 
a  little  cake,  called  by  the  Greeks  if^Xw^imt,  coifyridta, 
which  they  offered  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

This  sect,  it  seems,  consisted  chiefly  of  Arabian 
women,  who  out  of  an  extravagance  of  devotion  to 
the  Virgin,  met  on  a  certain  day  in  the  year,  to  cele- 
brate a  solemn  feast,  and  to  render  divine  honours  to 
^ary  as  to  a  goddess,  eating  the  cake  which  they 
offered  in  her  name*  St  Epipbanins,  who  relates  the 
history  of  this  superstitious  ceremony,  ridicules  it. 
They  sprung  up  in  opposition  to  the  Aittidico-Ma- 

RIAK1TE8. 

COLLYRIUM,  in  Pharmacy,  a  topical  remedy  for 
a  disorder  of  the  eyes,  designed  to  cool  and  repel  hot 
sharp  humours. 

COLMAN,  George,  a  miscellaneous  and  theatri- 
cal writer,  was  born  at  Florence  about  the  year  1733* 
He  was  the  son  of  Mr  Colman,  at  that  time  British 
resident  at  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  of 
a  sister  of  the  countess  of  Bath.  He  received  the  early 
part  of  his  education  at  Westminster  school,  whens 
Lloyd,  Cliurchill,  Bonnel,  Thornton,  and  some  others 
who  became  afterwards  distinguished  literary  characters, 
were  among  his  intimate  companions.  While  at  school 
he  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  poet,  haviqg  addressed 
a  copy  of  verses  to  his  cousin  Lord  Polteney,  which 
were  afterwards  published  in  the  magazine  of  St  Jame^. 
He  was  next  sent  to  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  gave  many  proofs  of  his  lively  genius,  unit- 
ing with '  Thornton  in  producing  a  weekly  periodical 
paper,  entitled  the  *^  Connoisseur/'  which  was  con- 
tinued from  January  1754,  to  September  1756,  and 
afterwards  published  in  4  vols.  i2mo.  Although  this 
work  met  not  with  an  equal  share  of  approbation  with 
the  World,  the  Adventurer,  and  the  Rambler,  which 
made  their  appearance  much  about  the  same  time,  yet 
it  may  with  justice  be  affirmed,  that  some  papers  of  it 
are  superior  to  any  which  the>e  performances  contain, 
for  a  ludicrous  delineation  of  the  current  manners, 
which  has  always  been  considered  as  an  essential  de- 
partment of  every  periodical  work.  When  Mr  Col- 
man took  the  degree  of  A*  M.  he  left  the  college  and 
resided  in  London.  He  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
in  proper  time  was  admitted  to  the  bar ',  but  literary 
pursuits  were  much  more  consonant  to  the  bent  of  his 
genius.  He  published  in  1760  a  dramatic  piece  of 
great  homour,  called  Polly  Honeycombe,  which  was  suc- 
cessfully acted  in  Drury-lane  ;  and  the  following  year 
he  gave  the  world  his  comedy  of  the  Jealons  Wife, 
deemed  the  best  which  had  for  many  years  appeared. 
By  the  demise  of  Lord  Bath  he  came  to  the  possession 
of  a  handsome  fortune,  and  it  was  farther  augmented 
by  the  death  of  General  Pulteney,  in  1767.  He  still 
continued  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  produced,  along 
with  Garrick,  that  excellent  comedy  called  the  Clan- 
destine Marriage*  He  also  translated  the  comedies  of 
Terence  into  a  kind  of  blank  verse,  which  gained  him 
considerable  applause. 

He  soon  after  this  made  a  purchase  of  Havmarket 
theatre  from  Mr  Samuel  Foote,  which  he  supplied  with 
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Colmatt  pieces  either  original  or  translations,  and  selected  tfie 
II  ablest  actors,  particularly  in  comedy.  To  a  translation 
Cologne,  jjg  „„|,|^  Qp  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  he  prefixed  an  in- 
genious account  of  tbe  intention  of  its  author  ^  and  add* 
ed  importance  to  the  whole  work  by  many  critical  notes. 
The  Genius,  and  the  Gentlem:4n,  were  other  two  of  his 
performances,  as  also  a  number  of  small  pieces  of  the 
humorous  kind.  His  understanding  was  much  impair- 
ed by  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  which  seized  him  in  the 
year  1789,  in  consequence  of  which  melancholy  event, 
his  son  was  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  theatre* 
He  died  in  the  month  of  August  17949  in  the  62d  year 
of  his  age. 

COLM AR,  a  considerable  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  of  which  it  is  the  ca- 
pital. It  has  great  privileges,  and  the  Protestants  have 
liberty  of  conscience.  It  is  seated  near  the  river  III,  in 
£•  Long.  7.  27.  N.  Lat.  48.  5. 

COLMARS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Lower  Alps,  and  the  diocese  of  Sens.  It  is  seated 
near  the  Alps,  in  E.  Long.  6.  35.  N.  Lat.  44.  7. 

COLNBROOK,  a  town  of  Buckinghamshire  in 
England,  seated  on  the  river  Coin,  which  separates 
this  county  from  Middlesex.  It  is  a  great  thoroogh- 
fare  on  the  western  road,  and  has  several  good  inns. 
There  are  some  small  islands  formed  in  its  neighbour- 
hood by  the  different  branches  of  the  river  Coin,  where 
the  Danes  are  supposed  to  have  sheltered  themselves 
from  the  attacks  of  Alfred.  W.  Long.  o.  25.  N.  Lat. 
51.  30. 

COLNE,  a  town  of  Lancashire  in  England,  seated 
on  a  small  bill  near  the  confines  of  the  county.  W* 
Long.  2.  5*  N.  Lat.  53.  50. 

COLOCHINA,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Morea,  in 
Turkey  in  Europe.    E.  Long*  22.  25*  N.  Lat.  36.  32. 

COLOCYNTHIS,  in  Botany,  a  species  of  Cu- 

CUMIS. 

COLOCZA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  seated  on  the  Da- 
nube, and  capital  of  the  coonty  of  Bath,  with  an  arch- 
bishop's see.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1686,  bnt 
afterwards  retaken  by  the  Imperialists.  £.  Long.  l8» 
2^*  N.  Lat.  46.  38. 

COLOGNA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Padua,  and  in  the 
territory  of  Venice,  now  subject  to  Austria.  E.  Long. 
17.  27.  N.  Lat.  45.  14, 

COLOGNE,  The  Archbishopric  or  Diocese  of, 
formerly  one  of  the  states  that  composed  the  electoral 
circle  of  the  Rhine,  in  Germany.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Cleves  and  Gueldres,  on  the 
west  by  that  of  Juliers,  on  the  sooth  by  the  archbisho- 
pric of  Cleves,  and  on  the  east  by  the  duchy  of  Berg, 
from  which  it  was  almost  wholly  separated  by  the  Rhine. 
This  country  is  very  frnitful  in  corn  and  wine,  which 
the  inhabitants  dispose  of  by  embarking  it  on  tbe 
Rhine,  it  extending  above  seventy  miles  along  that  ri- 
ver. It  was  divided  into  the  Higher  and  Lower  Dio- 
cese :  the  Higher  Diocese  contained  that  part  which 
lies  above  Cologne,  wherein  is  Bonn^,  the  capital  town 
of  the  electorate,  and  where  the  elector  resided ;  be- 
sides which  there  were  Leichnich,  Andemach,  Bruyl, 
Zulich,  and  Kerpen.  The  Lower  Diocese  was  on  the 
other  side  of  Cologne^. and  contained  the  towns  of  Zonz, 
Neuys,  Heizarwart,  Kempen,  Rhynberg,  and  Alpen. 
The  city  of  Cologne  and .  county  of  Meors,  though 
mi  thin  the  diocese  of.  Cologne,  did.  not  b^ong  to  S,i 
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for  Cologne  was  a  free  city,  and  Meors  belonged  to  tl 
house  of  Nassau  Orange  ;  but  by  way  of  recompens 
the  elector  had  considerable  dominions  in  Westphali 
which  they  call  the  Domain.  This  prelate  was  one 
the  electors  of  the  empire,  and  held  alternately  wi 
that  of  Treves  the  second  or  third  rank  in  the  ele 
toral  college.  He  was  arch- chancel  lor  of  the  empi 
in  Italy,  which  dignity  was  very  important  when  tf 
emperors  were  masters  of  Italy.  When  the  empero 
were  crowned  at  Aix-la-chapelle..  the  archbinhop 
Cologne  performed  the  ceremony,  which  caused  him 
pretend  to  the  same  right  elsewhere ;  but  be  was  o| 
f  osed  by  the  archbishop  of  Mentz.  This  occasions 
an  order,  that  they  should  each  of  them  have  that  h 
nour  in  his  own  diocese,  but  if  it  was  done  elsewher 
they  should  perform  it  alternately.  The  archbishop  < 
Cologne  was  elected  by  the  chapter  in  that  city,  whic 
was  the  most  illustrious  in  all  Germany.  They  wei 
all  princes  or  counts,  except  eight  doctors,  who  hai 
00  occasion  to  prove  their  nobility.  The  archbishopri 
was  secularised  during  the  French  revolution,  and 
now  subject  to  Prussia. 

Cologne,  an  ancient  And  celebrated  town  of  Gei 
many,  in  the  diocese  of  that  name,  with  an  archbishop 
see,  and  a  famous  university,  seated  on  the  river  Rhin* 
in  £.  Long,  7.  10.  N.  Lat.  S^*55*  ^^  ^^®  times  < 
the  Romans,  this  city  was  called  Colonia  Agripptna,  an 
Ubhrum,  because  it  was  built  by  Agrippina,  the  wil 
of  Claudius  I.  and  mother  of  Nero  \  and  because  tli 
Ubii  inhabited  this  country  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  1 
755  it  was  an  archbishopric,  and  in  r26o  entered  inl 
the  Hanseatic  league,  which  has  now  do  existence.  Tli 
university  was  established  in  1388  by  Pope  Urban  V 
Tbe  city  is  fortified  with  strong  walls,  flanked  with  8 
large  towers,  and  surrounded  with  three  ditches  j  bt 
these  fortifications  being  executed  after  the  anciei 
manner,  could  make  but  a  poor  defence  at  present.  ] 
lies  in  the  shape  of  a  half- moon,  and  is  said  to  hai 
20  gates,  19  parishes,  1 7  monasteries,  and  365  church< 
and  chapels  ^  but  the  streets,  in  general,  are  dirl 
and  badly  paved,  the  windows  of  the  houses  compose 
of  small  bits  of  round  glass,  and  the  inhabitants  ai 
but  few  for  so  Urge  a  place.  It  is  inhabited  mostly  fa 
Papists  \  but  there  are  also  many  Protestants,  who  n 
pair  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Mulheim,  in  tli 
duchy  of  Berg,  for  public  worship.  Its  trade,  whic 
is  considerable,  especially  in  Rhenish  wine,  is  chiefl 
the  hands  of  Protestants,  and  carried  on  by  tfa 
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Rhine.  The  ships  with  which  they  trade  to  the  Nethei 
lands  are  of  a  particular  construction,  and  considerabi 
burden.  The  clergy  here  are  very  numerous,  and  hai 
large  revenues.  That  of  the  archbishop  was  130,000 
Baron  Polnitz  says,  that  though  Cologne  is  one  ( 
the  greatest  cities,  it  is  one  of  tbe  most  melancholy  i 
all  Europe  \  there  being  nothing  to  be  seen  but  priest 
friars,  and  students,  many  of  whom  beg  alms  with 
song,  and  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  ringing  < 
bells ;  that  there  are  very  few  fkmilies  of  quality ;  tha 
the  vulgar  are  very  clownish ;  and  that  the  nobleroe 
of  the  chapter  stay  no  longer  in  town  than  their  dut 
obliges  them.  Mr  Wright,  in  his  Travels^  says,  thi 
the  women  go  veiled ;  and  that  the  best  gin  is  thi 
distilled  from  the  juniper  berries  which  grow  in  thi 
neighbourhood.  This  city  is  perhaps  the  most  n 
markfible  of  any  in  the  world  for  the  great  number  < 
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€ol«piei  precioas  relics  it  contains,  of  which  the  Popish  clergy 
no  doubt  make  their  advantage.  In  the  church  of 
St  Ursola,  they  pretend  to  show  her  tomb,  and  the 
bones  oj  the  11,000  pretended  virgin  martyrs,  though 
that  story  is  entirely  bwing  to  a  mistaken  inscription. 
The  heads  of  some  of  these  imaginary  martyrs  are  kept 
in  cases  of  silver,  others  are  covered  with  stuffs  of  gold, 
a'lid  some  have  caps  of  cloth  of  gold  and  velvet.  Bre- 
vat  says,  he  saw  between  4000  and  5000  skulls,  decked 
with  garlands,  and  coronets,  ranged  on  shelves.  The 
canonesses  of  St  Ursula,  who  must  be  all  countesses, 
have  a  handsome  income*  In  their  church  they  pre- 
tend to  show  three  of  the  thorns  of  'our  Saviour^s 
crown,  and  one  of  the  vessels  which  contained  the 
water  that  he  converted  into  wine  at  the  marriage  of 
Cftoa.  In  the  church  of  St  Gereon  are  900  heads  of 
Moorish  cavaliers,  said  to  have  been  in  the*  army  of 
Constantino  before  it  was  converted,  and  to  have  been 
beheaded  for  refusing  to  sacrifice  to  idols.  Every 
one  of  the  heads  has  a  cap  of  scarlet,  adorned  with 
pearls.  In  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  St  Peter,  the 
three  wise  men  who  came  from  the  east  to  visit  our 
Saviour,  are  said  to  be  interred.  They  lie  in  a  large 
pnrple  shrine  spangled  with  gold,  set  upon  a  pedes- 
tal of  brass,  in  the  midst  of  a  square  mausoleum,  faced 
within  and  without  with  marble  and  jasper.  It  is 
opened  eweTj  morning  at  nine  o^clock,  if  two  of  the 
canons  of  the  cathedral  are  present,  when  the  kings 
or  wise  men  are  seen  lying  at  full  length,  with  their 
heads  bedecked  with  a  crown  of  gold  garnished  with 
precious  stones.  Their  names,  which  are  Gasper^  Mel- 
MeTf  and  Bahhasar^  are  in  purple  characters  on  a 
little  grate,  which  is  adorned  with  an  infinite  number 
of  large  rich  pearls  and  precious  stones,  particularly 
an  oriental  topaz  as  big  as  a  pigeon^s  egg,  and  valued 
at  above  30,000  crowns.  Over  against  them  are  six 
large  branches  of  silver,  with  wax  candles,  which  born 
ni^t  and  day.  The  bones  of  these  men,  we  are  told, 
were  brought  to  Constantinople  by  Helena  mother  to 
Constantine,  from  thence  to  Milan  by  Eustorpius 
bishop  of  that  see,  and  afterwards  hither  by  Archbishop 
Rainold.  In  the  Jesuits  college  are  the  portraits  of 
the  first  13  generals  of  that  order,  with  Ignatius  Lo- 
yola at  their  head  \  and  in  the  church,  which  is  the 
finest  in  Cologne,  are  many  rich  statues,  with  an  ama- 
zing quantity  of  fine  silver  plate  \  and  the  utensils  for 
mass  are  all  of  gold  enriched  with  precious  stones.  In 
the  Cordeliers  church,  is  the  tomb  of  the  famous  Duns 
Scotns,  sornamed  Doctor  Suhtilis^  with  this  epitaph, 
^*  Scotia  me  genoit,  Anglia  me  suscepit,  Gallia  me 
docuit,  Colognia  me  tenet.**  Cologne  was  a  free  impe- 
rial city,  hot  was  deprived  of  its  privileges  in  18069 
and  is  now  subject  to  Prussia.  Towards  the  defence 
of  the  empire,  its  assessment  was  825  florins  ;  and  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  the  chamber-court,  405  rix- 
dollars  72^  kruitzers,  each  term.  Its  militia  consists 
of  four  companies  of  foot,  who  keep  guard  at  the  gates. 
Cologne  surrendered  to  the  French  in  1794*  and  was 
delivered  over  to  the  Prussians  in  18 14.  It  has  re- 
peatedly suffered  from  inundations  of  the  Rhine,  par- 
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CoLOGS^-Earth^  a  kind  of  very  light  bastard  ochre,    Cologne 
of  a  deep  brown  colour.  |t 

COLOMBO,  a  handsome,  pleasant,  and  strong  town  ^^" 
of  Asia,  seated  on  the  western  side  of  the  island  of  * 
Ceylon  in  the  East  Indies.  It  was  built  by  the  Por- 
tuguese in  1638 }  and  in  1658  they  were  driven  from 
it  by  the  natives,  assisted  by  the  Dutch,  who  were  af* 
ter wards  dispossessed  by  the  British.  It  is  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  as  much  in  breadth.  The 
natives  live  in  the  old  town,  without  the  walls  of  the 
new ;  the  streets  of  this  last  are  wide  and  spacious ; 
and  the  buildings  are  in  the  modem  taste,  particularly 
the  governor's  house,  which  is  a  handsome  structure. 
E.  Long.  8o.  25.  N.  Lat.  7.  lo. 

COLOMEY,  or  Colomia,  a  town  of  Poland  in 
Red  Russia,  seated  on  the  river  Pruth,  in  E.  Long.  25. 
9.  N.  Lat.  48.  45. 

COLOMNA,  Fabio,  a  very  learned  botanist,  born 
at  Naples  about  the  year  X567.  He  became  skilled 
in  the  languages,  in  music,  designing,  painting,  and 
the  mathematics;  and  died  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  He  wrote,  i.  ^vn/kumfHt  sen  Planta- 
rum  aliquot  (ac  piscinm)  historia.  2.  Minos  cogni- 
tarum  rariorumqne  stirpium  isf  ^crtf  ;  itemqoe  de  aqua* 
tilibus,  aliisque  nonnullis  animalibus,  libellus }  and. 
other  works. 

COLON,   in  Anatomy ^  the   first  and  most  consi- 
derable of  the  large  intestines.     See  Akatomt,  N** 
194. 

CoLOK,  in  Grammar^  a  point  or  character  formed- 
thus  [:],  serving  to  mark  a  pause,  and   to  divide  the 
members  of  a  period.     See  Pointing  ;  see  also  P£« 
RioD,  Comma,  and  Semicolon.    Grammarians  gene- 
rally assign  the  use  of  a  colon  to  be,  to  mark  the  mld« 
die  of  a  period  ;  or  to  conclude,  a  sense  less  perfect  than 
the  dot  or  period  :<— >bot,  a  sense  less  perfect  than  the  • 
period,  is  an  expression  extremely  vague  and  indeter--. 
minate.     See  PxRiOD. 

Others  say,  a  colon  is  to  be  used  when  the  sense  is- 
perfect,  but  the  sentence  not  concluded  y  but  neither  is 
this  over  clear  and  express. 

A  late  author,  in  a  ingenious  discourse,  De  ratione . 
interpungendi^  marks  the  office  of  the  colon,  and  where"* 
in  it  differs  from  the  semicolon,  &c.  more  precisely. 
A  colon,  on  his  principles,  serves  to  distinguish  tliose 
conjunct  members  of  a  sentence,  which  are  capable  of 
being  divided  into  other  members  j  whereof  one,  at 
least,  is  conjunct.     Thus,  in  the  sentence.  As  we  can-' 
not  discern  the  shadow  moving  along  the  dial-plate^  str 
the  advances  we  make  in  knowledge  are  only  perceived 
by  the  distance  gone  over  ;  the  two  members  being  both 
simple,  are  only  separated  by  a  comma.     In  this.  As  - 
we  perceive  the  shadow  to  have  moved^  but  did  not  per* 
eeive  it  moving;  so  our  advances  in  understandings  in 
that  they  consist  of  such  minute  steps^  are  only  perceivable 
by  the  distance  ;«— the  sentence  losing  divided  into  two  * 
equal  parts,  and  those  conjunct  ones,  since  they  include- 
others ;  we  separate  the  former  bv  a  semicolon^  and 
the  latter  by  commas.     But  in  this,  As  we  perceive 
the  shadow  to  have  moved  along  the  dial^  but  did  not 


ticnlarly  in   1784.     The  wine  raised  in  the  adjacent  perceive  it  moving;  and. it  appears  the  grass  has  grown, 

country  is  of  a  very  inferior  quality.     The  principal  though  nobody  ever  saw  it  grow :  so  the  advances  we 

objects  of  export  are  wine,  timber,  earthen-ware,  slates,  make  in  knowledge^  as  they  consist  of  such  minute  steps^ 

hard-ware,  and  fire*arms.  ace  only  perceivable.by.the  diataticc^'^e..  advancement 
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ColoB    itt  knowledge  11  compared  to  tlie  motion  of  adiadow, 

R  ^     and  the  growth  of  grass ;  which  comparison  divides  the 

CsloBM    sentence  into  two  principal  parts :  but  since  what  is  said 

Tr>j>na«  ^^>  ^|^^  movement  of  the  shadow,  and  likewise  of  the 

growth  of  grass,  contains  two  simple  members,  they  are 

to  be  separated  hj  a  semicolon  ;  consequently  a  higher 

pointing  is  required  to  separate  them  from  the  other 

part  of  the  sentence,  which  they  are  opposed  to :  and 

this  is  a  colon.     See  PuNcraATiON. 

COLONEL,  in  military  matters,  the  commander 
.  in  chief  of  a  regiment,  whether  horse,  foot,  or  dra- 
goons. 

Skinner  derives  the  word  from  colony,  being  of 
opinion,  the  chiefs  of  colonies,  called  cohniales^  might 
give  the  name  to  chiefs  of  forces.  In  the  French  and 
.  Spanish  armies,  colonel  is  confined  to  the  infantry  and 
dragoons :  the  commanding  officer  of  a  regiment  of 
horse  they  usually  call  mestre  de  camp.  Formerly,  in- 
stead of  colonel,  the  French  used  the  word  coronel : 
and  this  old  spelling  comes  nearer  to  our  common  way 
pf  pronouncing  the  word  coloneL 

A  colonel  may  lay  any  officer  of  his  regiment  in 
arrest,  but  must  acquaint  the  general  with  it  \  he  is 
not  allowed  a  guard,  only  a  jKUtry  from  the  quarter- 
guard. 

CoLOKEL-Lieutenant^  be  who  commands  a  regiment 
of  guards,  whereof  the  king,  prince,  or  other  person  of 
the  first  eminence,  is  colonel.  These  colonel -lieute- 
nants have  always  a  colonePs  commission,  and  are  usu- 
ally general  officers. 

.Lieutenant  Colonel^  the  second  officer  in  a  regi- 
ment, who  is  at  the  head  of  the  captains,  and  com- 
mands in  the  absence  of  the  colonel. 

COLONIA,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  town  of  the 
Trinobantes,  a  little  above  Camelodnnum.  Now  Col* 
Chester  in  Essezy  according  to  Camden,  who  supposes  it 
to  take  its  name  from  the  river  Colne,  and  not  that  it 
was  a  colony ;  though  others  think  Antonine's  distance 
agrees  with  Sudbury. 

CoLONJA  Equeetris^  an  ancient  and  noble  colony  on 
the  Lacus  Lemanus.  It  appears  to  be  the  work  of 
Julius  Csesar,  who  settled  there  Equites  Limatenei;  and 
to  this  Locan  is  thought  to  refer.  By  the  Itinerary  it 
,is  supposed  to  have  stood  between  Lausanne  and  Gene- 
va, 12  miles  from  the  last  place  by  Feotinger^s  map, 
which  directs  toNyon,  placed  in  Cavo  Lemano,  ac- 
cording to  Lucan*s  expression,  that  is,  a  bay  or  cove  of 
the  lake.  Its  ancient  name  was  Noviadnnum^  (Notitia 
Gallise)  :  hence  its  modern  name. 

CoLOViA  MetaUina^  or  Metaiiinensis^  a  town  of  Lu- 
aitania,  situated  on  the  right  or  west  side  of  the  Anas, 
or  Guadiana ;  but  now  on  the  left  or  east  side,  from 
the  river^s  shifting  its  bed  or  channel,  and  called  Me* 
del  in,  a  town  in  Estremadura.     W.  Long.  6.  12.  Lat. 

38.  45- 

CoLOifiA  Morinorum^  a  town  in  Belgica,  thought 
to  be  Tarvenna,  the  capital  of  the  Morioi.  Now 
Terrouen,  a  town  of  Artois.     E.  Long.  2.  15.  Lat. 

37-  50- 

CoLONiA  NorbensiSf  or  N»rha  Casarea^  a  town  of 

Lusitania,  to  the  south  of  Trajan^s  bridge  on  the  Ta- 

gus.    Now  Alcantara^  in  Estremadura.    W.  Long. 

7.  10.  N.  Lat.  30.  10. 

CoLOViA  Trajana^  ( Antooine,  Pcntingcr)  \  a  town 


of  Belgica,  somamed  also  Kjwif  (Antonine)  ;  ai 
Tricenma^  from  being  the  station  of  the  thirtieth  I 
gion,  (Ammian).  Now  Kellen,  a  village  of  the  dud 
of  Cloves,  a  mile  from  the  Bhine. 

CoLOSiA  Valeniia,  (Ptolemy,  Livy)  j  a  town  of  t 
Hither  Spain,  on  the  Tunas-}  destroyed  by  Pompe 
(Sallust)  ;  restored  by  Julius  Csesar.  '  Still  called  V 
lencia,  on  the  river  Guadalaviar,  in  Valencia.     \ 

COLONNA,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  Campagna 
Bome,  x8  miles  eastward  of  that  city.     £•  Long,  i 
56.  N.  Lat.  41.  SS' 

CoLOKNA,  Po/npey^  cardinal  archbishop  of  Mon 
real  in  Sicily,  and  bishop  of  a  very  great  number 
places,  made  a  conspicuous  figore  in  the  world.  £ 
was  equally  qualified  to  wear  the  cardinars  hat  ai 
the  helmet,  and  experienced  mora  than  once  the  n 
verses  of  fortune.  Julius  II.  ramoved  him  from  a 
his  dignities;  but  Leo  I.  restorad  him,  created  bii 
cardinal,  and  sent  him  on  several  embaasies.  CI 
ment  VIL  divested  him  of  the  purple,  and  again  n 
stored  him  to  it.  It  was  pratended  be  was  oUiged  t 
him  for  his  exaltation  to  the  papal  throne.  .  The  pof 
refusing  him  some  request,  he  reproached  him,  sayini 
"  That  it  was  by  his  interest  he  had  arrived  at  hi 
dignity.'*  The  pope  replied,  "  It  is  troe,  but  let  n 
be  pope,  and  do  not  endeavour  to  be  so  yonrself  j  f< 
by  acting  as  you  do,  you  endeavour  to  dispossess  n 
of  that  you  have  railed  me  to.**  He  died  viceroy  < 
Naples  in  X532.  He  wrote  some  poems  in  praise  < 
Isabella  Filamarini,  in  which  he  protests  the  chastil 
of  his  wishes.  He  wrote  another  work,  Dc  laudibu 
muUerum, 

COLONNADE,  in  Architecture,  a  peristyle  of 
circular  figure ;  or  a  series  of  columns  disposed  in 
circle,  and  insulated  within  side. 

A  Polyetyle  Colonnads,  is  that  whose  numbers  c 
columns  are  too  great  to  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  at 
single  view.  Such  is  the  colonnade  of  the  palace  c 
St  P«;ter*8  at  Bome,  consisting  of  284  columns  of  tfa 
Doric  order,  each  above  four  feet  and  a  half  diametei 
all  in  Tibortine  marble. 

COLONOS,  in  Ancient  Geograpky,  as  cminenc 
near  Athens,  whither  Oedipus,  after  his  banishmen 
from  Thebes,  is  said  to  have  retired ;  and  hence  it  i 
that  Sophocles  calls  the  tragedy  on  the  subject  Oedipu 
Colonensm  A  place  sacred  to  Neptune,  and  where  stoo 
an  equestrian  statue  of  him.  Here  also  stood  Timon^ 
tower;  who,  for  bis  love  of  solitude,  and  hatred  t 
mankind,  was  called  Misanthrepoe,  (Pausanias.)* 

COLONSAY,  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  Wester 
Islands  belonging  to  Scotland*  It  oomprehends|  tha 
of  Oronsay,  from  which  it  is  only  separated  in  time  c 
Hood,  and  both  belong  to  the  same  proprietor,  viz 
Mr  M'Neil.    See  Oronsat. 

COLONUS,  a  husbandman  or  village,  who  ws 
bound  to  pay  yearly  a  certain  tribute,  or  at  certai 
times  of  the  year  to  plough  some  part  of  the  lord^ 
land  -,  and  from  hence  comes  the  word  clown,  who  i 
called  by  the  Dutch,  boor. 

COLONY,  a  company  of  people  transplanted  in 
to  a  remote  province  in  order  to  cultivate  and  inhs 
bit  it. 

We  may  distinguish  three  kinds  of  colonies.    First 
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Ctk^f.  tlfeoie  Mraag  to  eMe  or  difohugo  tka  lohobitants  of  a 
oounlrjy  whore  (ho  people  ore  become  too  name- 
rooty  so  tbofc  they  ouinol  any  longer  cooTonieotly  oob- 
list. 

The  eoeoed  fro  thooo  eBtabliofaed  by  ▼ictorioos  prin- 
cot  and  pooploy  in  the  middle  of  vaoquiobed  nationa,  to 
keep  them  ia  awe  and  obedience. 

The  third-  may  bo  called  coimies  of  commerce ;  be- 
cause, in  eAoty  il  io  trade  that  is  the  sole  occasion  and 
cbjeet  tberec^. 

It  was  by  ommm  of  the  first  kind  of  colonies  that, 
soflie  ages  after  the  deloge,  the  east  first,  and  sncces- 
sively  all  the  other  parts  of  the  earth,  became  inha- 
Ukiti}  and  without  mentioning  any  thing  of  the  Fboe* 
nioian  and  Grecian  colonies,  so  famoos  in  ancient  hi- 
story, it  is  notorious  that  it  was  for  the  establishment 
•f  suoh  colonies,  that,  daring  the  declension  of  the  em- 
pire, thooo  torrents  of  barbarous  natidas,  issuing,  fat 
the  generalitr,  out  of  the  north,  overran  the  CUals, 
Italy,  and  the  other  soothem  parts  of  Europe  j  and, 
after  soToral  bloody  battles,  divided  it  with  tho  ancient 
inhabitanls. 

For  the  second  kind  of  colonies,  tho  Bomaao  used 
them  move  than  any  other  people }  and  that  to  secure 
tho  ooo^oesto  they  had  made  from  the  west  to  the 
east.  It  is  well  known  how  many  cities  in  Gaol, 
Oormany,  Spain,  and  even  England,  valoo  themselves 
on  their  having  boon  of  the  number  of  Boman  oolo- 


There  wore  two  kinds  of  colonies  among  the  Ro* 
those  sent  by  the  senate  }  and  the  military  ones, 
listing  of  old  soldiers,  broken  and  disabled  wi^  the 
fiit^oo  of  war,  who  were  thus  provided  with  lands 
ao  tibo  reward  of  their  servicesti    See  B£nefioe.    Tho 
oolonieo  sent  by  tho  senate  were  either  Roman  or  La^ 
tin,  i.  o.  composed  either  of  Roman  cKizens  or  Latins4 
The  eolonifls  LatinsD  were  such  as  enjoyed  the jw  La^ 
im^  wmi  to  oonsist  in  those  two  things;  one,  that 
wfaoevwr  was  ediio  or  prastor  io  a  town  of  LaCiom,  be- 
came for  that  reason  a  Roman  citizen  }  the  other,  that 
the  Latins  were  subject  to  the  edicts  of  their  own  and 
not  to  thooe  of  the  Roman  magistrates :  in  the  year  of 
the  eity  six  hundred  and  sixty-two,  after  tho  Social 
war,  the  city  was  granted  to  all  Latiam,  by  the  icM 
Jmiia*     The  colonist  Romanse,  were  such  as  had  tho 
jus  Romannm,  hut  not  in  its  fiill  extent ;  namely,  in 
the  right  of  suffrage,  potting  up  for  honours,  magtstra- 
cteo,  command  in  the  army,  &c.  $  but  the  jos  Qoiri- 
tnm  only,  or  private  right  j  as  right  of  liberty,  of 
flontility,  or  dignity  of  family,  sacrifice,  marriage,  &c. 
For  ft  was  long  a  rule,  never  to  grant  the  liberty  of 
the  city  io  ftill  to  colonies  >  nor  is  there  any  instance 
to  the  contrary,  till  after  the  Social  war,  in  the  year 
ofthe  city  six  hnndred  and  sixty-twow    According  to 
Ulpian  (I.  I.  2).  de  Cens,)  there  were  other  colonies, 
which  bad  liCtW  more  than  tho  name,  only  enjoying 
what  they  called  jW  Italicum^  u  e.  they  were  free  from 
tho  tributes  and  taxes  paid  by  the  provinces.    Such 
were  tho  colonies  of  Tyre,  Berytos,  Heliopolis,  Pal- 
myra, &0.     AfL  Vaiilant  has  filled  a  volume  in  folio 
with  medals  struck  by  the  sereral  oolotoies,  in  bonouif 
of  tho  emperors  who  fbunded  them*     The  ordinary 
symbol  they  engraved  on  their  medals,  was  either  an 
eagle  \  as  when  the  veteran  legions  wore  distriboled  iw 
the  colonioo :  or  s  lalMwror,  holding  m  plough  dravm 


by  a  pair  of  oxen  \  as  when  the  colony  consisted  of  or- 
dinary inhabitants.  On  all  the  medals  are  seen  the 
names  of  tho  decemviri,  who  held  the  same  rank  and 
had  the  same  authority  there  as  the  consuls  had  at 
Rome. 

'  Lastly,  the  colonies  of  commerce  are  those  esta- 
blished by  the  English,  French,  Spaniards,  Vortnguese, 
and  other  nations,  within  these  two  last  ceOtnries,  and 
which  they  continue  still  to  establish,  iit  several  parts 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America :  either  to  keep  op  a 
regular  commerce  with  the  natives,  or  to  coltivato  the 
grannd,  by  planting  sugar  canes,  indigo,  tobacco,  and 
other  commodities.  The  principal  of  this  kind  of  co- 
lonies are  in  the  one  and  the  other  America,  north- 
ern and  southern  \  particularly  Peru,  Mexico,  Canada, 
(lately  Virgmia,  New  England,  Caroliifa),  la  Loui- 
siana, rAcadia,  Hudson^  Boy,  the  Antilles  iolands, 
Jamaica,  Domingo,  and  the  other  i9]8nds.-»Io  Afirica, 
Madagascar,  Gipe  of  Grood  Hope,  Gipe  Verd,  and  its 
islands,  and  all  those  vast  coasts  cxtendiog  thence  as  far 
as  to  the  Red  sea.  Lastly,  in  Atia,  the  famoos  Batavia 
of  the  Dutch  ;  Ooa,  Dio,  of  the  Portuguese ;  and  some 
other  less  considerable  places  of  the  Englisb,  French, 
and  Danes. 

The  practice  of  settling  commercial  colonieo  in  di- 
stant countries  hath  been  adopted  by  the  wisest  nations 
of  antiquity,  who  acted  syotematically  upon  maxims 
of  sonnd  policy.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
with  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Chinese,  the  Phoeni- 
cian9,  the  commercial  states  of  Greece,  the  Cartfaagl- 
nians,  and  even  tlie  Romans ;  for  though  the  colonies 
of  the  latter  were  chiefly  ihilitary,  it  could  easily  be 
shown  that  they  were  likewise  made  use  of  for  the  pur- 
poser  of  trade.  The  savage  nations  who  ruined  the  Ro^ 
man  empire,  sooght  nothing  but  to  extirpate  or  hold  in 
vassalage  those  whom  they  overcame ;  and  therefore, 
whenever  princes  enlarged  their  dominions  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  neigbbooro,  they  bad  recourse  to  strong 
forts  and  garrisons  to  keep  the  conquered  in  tme. 
For  this  they  have  been  blaroed  by  the  famous  Maeh»- 
avel,  who  labours  to  show,  that  the  settling  of  colonies 
would  have  been  a  cheaper  and  better  method  of  brid* 
Kog  conquered  countries,  than  building  fortresses  in 
them.  John  de  Witt,  who  was  one  of  the  ablest  and 
best  statesmen  that  ever  appeared,  strongly  recom- 
mended colonies  \  as  affording  a  refuge  to  such  as  had 
been  unfortnoate  in  trade  j  as  opening  a  field  for  sodd  • 
men  to  exert  their  abilities,  as  through  want  of  inte- 
rest coold  not  raise  themselves  in  their  own  country ; 
and  as  a  supplement  to  hospitals  and  other  charitablo- 
foundations,  which  he  thought  in  time  mi^t  come  to 
be  overcharged.  Some,  however,  have  ridicnled  tlM 
supposed  advantages  of  colonies,  and  asserted  tfasA  they 
must  always  do  mischief  by  depopulating  the  mother- 
country. 

The  history  of  tho  British  colonies  undoobtedfy 
shows,  that  when  colonists  become  numerous  and  opu- 
lent, it  is  very  difficult  to  reuiil  them  in  proper  sub*> 
jection  to  the  parent  state.  It  becomes  then  a  qnes- 
ti<ki  not  very  easily  answered,  how  far  they  are  entit- 
led to  the  rights  they  had  as  inhabitants  of  the  mother- 
country,  or  how  far  they  are  boond  bv  its  laws  f  On 
this  sobjeot  Mr  Bhickstone  hath  the  following  observa- 
tioos. 
^  PfaMitataras^  or  crtonieo  b  diitnnt  ooontri^  ar^ 
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Colony,    either  such  nvbere  the  lands  are  claimed  by  right  of 
occopancy  only,  by  finding  them  desert  and  unculti- 
vated, and  peopling  them  from  the  mother-country  j 
or  vhere,  when  already  cultivated ,  they  have  either 
been  gained  by  conquest,  or  ceded  to  us  by  treaties, 
-And  both  the  rights  are  founded  upon  the  law  of  na- 
ture, or  at  least  on  that  of  nations.     But  there  is  a 
difference  between  these  two  species  of  colonies  with 
« respect  to  the  laws  by  which  they  are  bound.     For  it 
hath  been  held,  that  If  an  uninhabited  country  be  dis- 
covered  and  planted  by  English  subjects,  all  the  Eng- 
lish laws  then  In  being,  which  are  the  birthright  of 
every  subject,  are  immediately  there  in  force.     But 
-this  must  be  understood  with  many  and  very  great  re- 
strictions.    Such   colonists  carry  with  them  only  so 
-much  of  the  English  law  as  Is  applicable  to  their  own 
sitnation,  and  the  condition  of  an  infant  colony  ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  general  rules  of  Inheritance,  and  of 
•protection  from  personal  injuries.    The  artificial  re- 
finements and  distinctions  incident  to  the  property  of  a 
^great  and  commercial  people,  the  laws  of  policy  and 
•revenue  (such  especially  as  are  enforced  by  penalties), 
the  mode  of  maintenance  for  the  establUlied  clergy,  the 
jurisdiction  of  spiritual  courts,  and  a  multitude  of  othet 
•provisions,  are  neither  necessary  nor  convenient  for 
•them,  and  therefore  are  not  in  force.     What  shall  be 
admitted,  and  what  rejected,  at  what  times,  and  under 
•what  restrictions,  must,  in  cases  of  dispute,  be  decid- 
ed in  the  first  instance  by  their  own  provincial  judica- 
ture, subject  to  the  revision  and  controul  of  the  king 
in  council  J  the  whole  of  their  constitution  being  also 
liable  to  be  new- modelled  and  reformed  by  the  gene- 
ral superintending  power  of  the  legislature  in  the  mo- 
ther-country.    But  in  conquered  or  ceded  countries 
thst  have  already  laws  of  their  own,  the  king  may  in- 
deed alter  and  change  those  laws }  but,  till  he  does 
actually  change  them,  the  ancient  laws  of  the  country 
remain,  unless  such  as  are  against  the  law  of  God,  as 
in  an  infidel  country.     Our  American  plantations  are 
principally  of  this  latter  sort,  being  obtained  in  (he 
^ast  century,  either  by  right  of  conquest  and  driving 
out  the  natives  (with  what  natural  justice  I  shall  not  at 
present  inquire),  or  by  treaties.     And  therefore,  the 
common  law  of  England,  as  such,  has  no  allowance  or 
authority  there }  they  being  no  part  of  the  mother- 
country,  but  distinct  (though  dependent)  dominions. 
They  are  subject,  however,  to  the  controul  of  the  par- 
liament 'f  though  (like  Ireland,  Man,  and  the  rest)  not 
bound  by  any  acts  of  parliament,  unless  particularly 
named.'* 

With  tespect  to  their  iuterior  polity,  our  colonies, 
whether  those  we  formerly  possessed  or  still  possess, 
may  be  distinguished  into  three  sorts,  i.  Provincial 
establishments,  the  constitutions  of  which  depend  ou 
the  respective  commissions  issued  by  the  crown  to 
the  governors,  and  the  instructions  which  usually  ac- 
company those  commissions ;  under  the  authority  of 
which  provincial  assemblies. are  constituted,  with  the 
power  of  making  local  ordinances  not  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  Britain.  2.  Proprietary  governments, 
granted  out  by  the  crown  to  individuals,  m  the  nature 
of  feudatory  principalities,  with  all  their  inferior  rega- 
lities, and  subordinate  powers  of  legislation,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  owners  of  counties  palatine  ; 
^et  still  with  these  express  conditions,  that  the  ends 
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for  which  the  grant  was  made  be  substantially  pursued 
and  that  nothing  be  attempted  which  may  derogat 
from  the  sovereignty  of  the  mother-country.  3.  Chai 
ter  governments,  in  the  nature  of  civil  corporations 
with  the  power  of  making  bye-laws  for  their  own  io 
terior  regulation,  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Britain 
and  with  such  rights  and  authorities  as  are  special! 
given  them  in  their  several  charters  of  incorporatiot 
The  form  of  government,  in  most  of  them,  is  boi 
rowed  from  that  of  England.  They  have  a  governo 
named  by  the  king  (or,  in  some  proprietary  colonies 
by  the  proprietor),  who  is  representative  or  deputj 
They  have  courts  of  justice  of  their  own,  frooi  whos 
decisions  an  appeal  lies  to  the  king  in  council  here  1 
England.  Their  general  assemblies,  which  are  the! 
house  of  commons,  together  with  their  council  of  state 
being  their  upper  house,  with  the  concurrence  of  tfa 
king,  or  his  representative  the  governor,  make  la^ 
suited  to  their  own  emergencies.  But  it  is  particc 
larly  declared,  by  stat.  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  22.  that  a 
laws,  bye-laWs,  usages,  and  customs,  which  shall  be  I 
practice  in  any  of  the  plantations,  repugnant  to  an 
law  made  or  to  be  made  in  this  kingdom  relative  t 
the  said  plantations,  shall  be  utterly  void  and  of  non 
effect.  And,  because  several  of. the  colonies  had  clain 
ed  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  imposing  taxes  upo 
themselves,  the  statute  6  Geo.  III.  c.  12.  expressl 
declares,  that  all  his  majesty's  colonies  in  Americs 
have  been,  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  subordinat 
to  and  dependent  upon  the  imperial  crown  and  parlis 
ment  of  Great  Britain,  who  have  full  power  and  ai 
thority  to  make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  valldit 
to'  bind  the  colonies  and  people  of  America,  subjects  t 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain  in  all  cases  whatsoevei 
And  the  attempting  to  enforce  this  by  other  acts  of  pai 
liament,  penalties,  and  at  last  by  military  power,  gat 
rise,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  late  revolt  and  final  sepi 
ration  of  thirteen  colonies.  See  the  article  AMURiCii 
This  country  is  now  detached  from  Britain,  and  coi 
sists  of  21  independent  states.  See  the  article  CoLC 
NT,  Supplement. 

COLOPHON,  in  Ancient  Gevgrap^^  a  town  < 
Ionia,  in  the  Hither  Asia,  on  a  promontory  on  the  Jfc 
gcan  sea,  and  washed  by  the  Halesus.  The  anciet 
Colophon  was  destroyed  by  Lysimachus,  in  his  wa 
with  Antigonus,  in  order  to  enlarge  Epbesus.  Pai 
sanias  says,  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  neighbourhood,  in 
more  commodious  scite.  This  was  one  of  the  clti< 
that  laid  claim  to  Homer.  Cokphonem  addertf  a  pr< 
verbial  saying,  explained  by  Strabo  to  denote,  that  tl 
Colophonian  horse  turned  the  scales  in  favour  of  tl 
side  on  which  they  fought.  The  Colophonlans  had 
grove,  a  temple,  and  an  oracle  of  Apollo  Clarii 
(Strabo).  Of  this  town  was  the  poet  Antimachu 
remarked  on  for  his  turgid  style  by  Catullus,  h 
wrote  a  life  of  Homer,  whom  he  makes  a  Colopboniii 
(Plutarch). 

COLOPHONY,  in  Fharmacy,  black  resin,  or  tu 
pontine,  boiled  in  water,  and  aflerwards  dried  \  o 
which  is  still  better,  the  caput  mortuum  remaining  a 
ter  the  distillation  of  the  ethereal  oil,  being  furth< 
urged  by  a  more  intense  and  long  continued  fire.— 
receives  its  name  of  colophoma^  from  Colophon,  a  cil 
of  Ionia,  because  the  best  was  formerly  brought  fro 
thence.    Two  sorts  are  mentioned  in  ancient  wrItiog< 
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OA^fhaaj  the  one  dry,  the  other  in  »  liquid  state.    The  latter 

H        teema  to  bare  been  liquid  pitch,  which  la  the  erode 

ColottT*    jpQgjQ  of  iiiQ  piiiQ  brought  from  Colophon  $  the  other 

'        was  called  resina  fricia^  and  consisted  only  of  the  for- 
Bier  deprived  of  its  humid  parts. 

COLOQUINTIDA,  in  JBo^oiiy.    See  CucuMis. 
COLORATURA,  in  Jftrsur,  denotes  all  manner  of 
Tariations,  trillos,  diminntions,  &c.  serring  to  make  a 
song  agreeable. 

COLORNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Parmasan, 
near  the  river  Po,  eight  miles  from  Parma.  The  doke 
of  Parma  has  a  pleasure-house  here,  one  of  the  most 
delightful  seats  in  all  Italy,  and  the  gardens  are  very 
fine.    £•  Long.  9. 15.  N.  Lat.  44.  34. 

COLOSSiE,  or  Coloseje,  in  Ancient  GeogrO' 
phy^  a  considerable  town  of  Phrygia  Magna,  in  which 
the  Lycos  falls  into  a  g^tf,  and  at  the  distaoce  of  five 
•tadia  emerges  again,  and  runs  into  the  Meander  (He- 
rodotus). Others  say,  the  genuine  name  is  CohtSitf 
and  the  people  Cohswnses^  to  whom  St  Paul  wrote  an 
epistle :  Strabo  calls  them  Cohstem'.  In  Nero*s  time 
the  town  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  (Orosius). 

COLOSSUS,  a  statue  of  enonpoos  or  gigantic  size. 
The  most  eminent  of  this  kind  was  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes,  a  statue  of  Apollo,  so  high  that  ships  passed 
with  foil  sails  betwixt  its  legs.  It  was  the  workman- 
ship of  Chares,  a  disciple  of  Lysippus,  who  spent  la 
years  in  making  it :  it  was  at  length  overthrown  by  an 
earthquake,  after  having  stood  1360  years.  Its  height 
was  six  score  and  six  feet :  there  were  few  people  who 
could  fathom  its  thumb,  &c.  When  the  Saracens  be- 
came possessed  of  the  island,  the  statue  was  found  pro- 
strate on  the  ground :  they  sold  it  to  a  Jew,  who  load- 
ed 000  camels  with  the  brass. 

The  basis  that  supported  it  was  a  triangular  figure  ; 
its  extremities  were  sustained  with  60  pillars  of  marble. 
There  was  a  winding  staircase  to  go  up  to  the  top  of 
it^  from  whence  one  might  discover  Syria,  and  the 
ships  that  went  into  Egypt,  in  a  great  looking  glass, 
that  was  hung  about  the  heck  of  the  statue.  Among 
the  antiquities  of  Rome,  there  are  seven  famous  colos- 
suses  }  two  of  Jupiter,  as  many  of  Apollo,  one  of  Nero, 
one  of  Domitian,  and  one  of  the  Sun. 

COLOSTRUM,  the  first  milk  of  any  animal  afler 
hringing  forth  young,  called  in  some  places  .heeitwgs* 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  milk,  is  generally  cathartic, 
and  purges  the  meconium  $  thus  serving  both  as  ali- 
ment and  roediciae. 

An  emulsion  prepared  with  turpentine  dissolved 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  is  sometimes  called  by  this 
name. 

COLOSWAR,  a  large  and  celebrated  town  of 
Transylvania,  where  the  senates  have  their  meetings. 
It  is  Heated  on  the  river  Samos,  in  £.  Long.  2i.  35. 
N.  Lat.  46.  53. 

COLOUR,  in  Fhysia^  a  property  inherent  in  light, 
by  which,  according  to  the  various  sizes  of  its  parts, 
or  firom  some  other  cause,  it  excites  different  vibrations 
in  the  optic  nerve }  which  propagated  to  the  sensorium, 
affect  the  mind  with  different  sensations.  See  Chro- 
matics and  Optics. 

Colour,  in  Paintings  is  applied  both  to  the  drugs, 
and  to  the  tints  produced  by  those  drugs  variously  mix- 
ed and  applied. 
The  principal  colours  used  by  painten  aie  red  and 
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white  lead  or  eertise  ^  yellow  and  red  ochres  \  several  Coloar. 
kinds  of  earth,  umber,  orpiment,  lamp-black,  burnt 
ivory,  black  lead,  cinnabar  or  vermilion,  gamboge, 
lacca,  blue  and  green  ashes,  verdigris,  iHStre,  bice, 
-  smalt,  carmine,  ultramarine  \  each  of  which,  with 
their  uses,  &c  are  to  be  found  under  their  proper 
articles. 

Of  these  colours,  some  are  nsed  tempered  with  gum- 
water,  some  ground  wi£h  oil,  others  only  in  fresco  j 
and  others  for  miniature. 

Painters  reduce  all  the  colours  they  use  under  these 
two  classes,  of  dark  and  light  colours:  dark  coloars 
are  black,  aud  all  others  that  are  obscure  and  earthy, 
as  umber,  bistre,  &c. 

Under  light  colours  are  comprehended  white,  and  all 
others  that  approach  nearest  to  it* 

Painters  also  distinguish  colours  into  simple  and 
mineral. 

Under  simple  colours  they  rank  all  those  which  are 
extracted  from  vegetables,  and  which  will  not  bear 
the  fire  \  as  the  yellow  made  of  saffron,  French  ber- 
ries,  lacca,  and  other  tinctures  extracted  from  flowers, 
used  by  limners,  illuminers,  &c. 

The  mineral  colours  are  those  which  being  drawn 
from  metals,  &c.  are  able  to  bear  the  fire,  and  there- 
fore used  by  enamellers.  Changeable  and  permanent 
colours  is  another  division,  which,  by  some,  is  made  of 
colours. 

Changeable  colours  are  such  as  depend  on  the  situa- 
tion of  the  objects  with  respect  to  the  eye,  as  that  of 
a  pigeon's  neck,  taffeties,  &c. :  the  first,  however,  be* 
ing  attentively  viewed  by  the  micn>scope,  each  fibre 
of  the  feathers  appears  composed  of  several  little 
squares,  alternately  red  and  green,  so  that  they  are  fix- 
ed colours. 

fTater-CoLOtna  are  such  as  are  used  in  painting 
with  gum-water  or  size,  without  being  mixed  with 
oil. 

Incapacity  of  diitingutfhing  Colours*   Of  this  extra- 
ordinary  defect  in  vision,  we  have  the  following  in- 
stances in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1777. 
One  of  the  persons  lived  at  Maryport  in  Cumberland. 
Tbe  account  was  communicated  by  Mr  Huddart  to 
Dr  Priestley,  and  is  as  follows.      **  His  name  was 
Harris,  by  trade  a  shoemaker.      I  had  often  heard 
from  others.,  thst  he  could  discern  the  form  and  mag^ 
nitode  of  all  objects  very  distinctly,  but  could  net  di* 
stingnish  colours.     This  report  having  excited  my  cu- 
rioaity,  I  conversed  with  him  frequently  on  this  sub* 
ject.     The  account  he  gave  was  this :  That  he  had 
reason  to  believe  other  persons  saw  something  in  ob- 
jects which  he  could  not  see;   that   their  language 
seemed  to  mark  qualities  with  precision  and  confidence, 
which  he  could  only  guess  at  with  beaitation,  and  fre- 
quently with  error.     His  first  suspicion  of  this  arose 
when  he  was  about  four  years  old.     Having  by  acci- 
dent found  in  the  street  a  child's  stocking,  he  carried 
it  to  a  neighbouring  house  to  inquire  for  the  owner  ; 
he  observed  the  people  called  it  a  red  stocking,  though 
be  did  not  understand  why  they  gave  it  that  denomi- 
nation, as  he  himself  thopght  it  completely  described 
by  being  called  a  stocking.     This  circumstance,  how- 
ever, remained  in  his  memory,  and,  together  with  sub- 
sequent observations,  led  him  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
defecU 
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Coioiir.  ^  He  also  observed,  that  when  jonng,  other  ehtU 
dren  coald  discern  cherries  on  a  tree,  bj  some  pre* 
tended  difference  of  colour,  though  he  could  only  dis* 
tinguiih  them  from  the  leaves  bj  the  difference  of 
their  size  and  shape.  He  observed  also,  that  by  means 
of  thb  difference  of  colour  they  could  see  the  dierries 
at  a  greater  distance  than  he  could,  though  he  could 
see  other  objects  at  as  great  a,  distance  as  they,  that  is, 
where  the  sight  was  not  assisted  by  the  colour.  Largn 
objects  he  could  see  as  well  as  other  persons  ^  and 
even  the  smaller  ones  if  they  were  not  enveloped  in 
other  things,  as  in  the  case  of  cherries  among  the 
leaves. 

*^  I  believe  he  could  never  do  more  than  guess  the 
name  of  any  colour ;  yet  he  could  distinguish  white 
from  black,  or  black  from  any  light  or  bright  colour. 
Dove  or  strmw  colour  he  called  white^  and  different 
colours  he  freljuently  called  by  the  same  name  \  yet 
be  could  discern  n  dtSerenco  between  them  when  pla- 
ced together.  In  general,  colours  6(  an  equal  degree 
of  brightness,  however  they  might  otherwise  differ,  he 
confounded  together.  Yet  a  striped  ribbon  he  could 
distinguish  from  a  plain  one;  hot  be  eooM  not  tell  what 
the  colours  were  with  any  tolerable  exactness.  Dark 
colours,  in  general,  he  often  mistook  tor  black;  but 
never  imagimd  white  to  be  a  dark  colour^  nor  dark  to 
be  a  white  colour. 

**  He  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  very  desirous  of 
understanding  the  nature  of  light  and  colours;  for 
which  end  he  had  attended  a  eonrse  of  lectures  in  na* 
tnral  philosophy. 

^  He  had  two  broAers  in  the  same  circumstances  as 
to  sight ;  and  two  other  brothers  and  sisters,  who,  as 
well  as  their  parents,  had  nothing  oC  this  defect. 

■  **  One  of  the  first  mentioned  brothers,  who  is  now 
Kvtng,  I  met  with  at  Dubffn,  and  wished  to  fry  his 
capacity  to  distinguish  the  colours  m  a  prism ;  but  not 
having  one  by  me,  I  asked  him.  Whether  he  had  ever 
seen  a  rainbow^  he  replied.  He  had  often,  and  could 
distinguish  the  different  eokmrs  ^  meaning  only,  that 
it  was  composed  of  diftrent  colours,  for  he  could  not 
tell  what  they  were* 

^  I  then  procured  and  showed  him  a  piece  of  rib- 
bon ;  he  immediately,  and  without  any  difficulty,  pro- 
nounced it  a  striped,  and  not  a  plain,  ribbon.  He 
then  attempted  to  name  the  different  stripes :  the  se» 
veral  stripes  of  white  he  uniformly  and  without  hesi^ 
tation  called  white ;  the  four  black  stripes  he  was 
deceived  in ;  for  three  of  them  he  thought  brown, 
though  they  were  exact^  of  the  same  shade  with  the 
other,  which  he  properly  called  black.  He  spoke, 
however,  with  diffidence,  as  to  all  those  stripes ;  and 
it  most  be  owned,  that  the  black  was  not  very  di- 
stinct ;  the  light  green  he  called  yellow ;  but  he  was 
not  very  positive ;  he  said,  *^  I  think  this  is  what  yon 
cair  yellow.**  The  middle  stripe,  which  had  a  slight 
tinge  of  red,  he  called  a  sort  of  blue.  But  he  was 
most  of  all  deceived  by  the  orange  colonr,  of  which  he 
spoke  very  confidently,  saying,  '*  This  is  the  colonr  of 
grass,  this  is  green.**  I.  aljki  showed  him  a  great  Vft» 
riety  of  ribbons,  the  oo1ou»  of  which  he  sometimes 
named  rightly,  and  sometime^  as  differently  aa  possible 
from  the  true  colonr. 

<*  I  asked  him  whether  be  inmgtned  it  possible  for 
all  the  various  colours  he  saw  to  be  mere  diffeienee  of 


light  and  shade  |  and  that  all  eelonrs  could  le  com] 
sed  of  these  two  mixtnres  only  ?  With  some  hesitati 
he  replied.  No,  he  did  imagine  there  was  some  otl 
difference. 

I'  It  is  proper  to-  add,  that  the  experimeot  of  t 
striped  ribbon  was  made  in  the  dav «time,  and  in  a  gto 
lighV7*  ^ 

CoLoukaJbr  stamifig  diff$rmi  kinds  <^  Stones,  S 
Chemistry. 

CoLooft,  in  Dyeing.    See  Dteikg. 

Coiour  of' Plants^  is  an  attribote  found  to  be  ve 
variable.  Different  ootewrs  are  observed,  not  only 
diffeieat  individuals  of  the  same  speotes,  hot  likewise 
different  parts  of  the  same  individual.  Thus,  man 
of  Peru,  and  sweet-william,  have  frequently  petals 
diffetent  colonrs  on  the  same  plant.  Three  or  fo 
different  coloors  are  frequently  found  open  the  sat 
leaf  or  flower,  as  on  the  leaves  of  the  amaranth 
tricolor,  and  the  flowers  of  the  tulip,  euricula,  thrc 
coloured  violet  and  others.  To  produce  the  im 
beautiful  and  striking  variety  of  colonrs  in  stt< 
flowersi  is  the  principal  delight  and  business  of  t 
florist* 

The  primitii^  ooloon,  and  their  intermediate  shad 
or  gndatioos  enomerated  by  botanists,  are  as  follows 


Water-coloiiri  hfaUnus^ 
White. 

Lend-oolonr,  cinereus* 
Black,  niger, 

Btown^Juscus, 

Piteh-black,  atetm 
Yixzxvw,  iitfims* 

Straw-colour,  ft&tms. 

FlanM-eoio<ir,^tw#« 

Iron-fioloor,  gfiS$ms» 
Med, 

S1eih«criovr,  wufnrnKShts* 

Scarlet,  coscUieus. 
Pimnji. 

Violet-colour,  earute^fUfpurftts, 
BuoTy  cofruieus, 

Gr££N. 

These  colours  seem  to  be  appreprinted  to  particnl 
parts  of  the  plant.  Thne  white  is  most  common 
roots,  sweet  berries,  and  the  petals  of  spring  flowei 
Water-colour,  in  the  filaments  and  styles.  Black, 
the  roots  and  seeds;  'rarely  in  the  seed-vessel,  ai 
scarce  ever  to  be  fennd  in  the  petals.  Yellow  is  fi 
quent  in  the  antberac  or  tops  of  the  stamina ;  as  lik 
wise  in  the  petals  of  autumnal  flowers,  and  the  coi 
pound  ligulated  flowers  of  Linnseos.  Bed  is  comm 
in  the  petale  of  summer  flowers,  and  in  the  acid  frui 
Blue  and  violet*coloor  in  the  petals.  Green  in  t 
leaves  and  calyx,  but  ranely  in  the  petnlsi  In  the  i 
terohanging  of  colonrs,  which  in  plants  is  fbnnd 
depend  npon  differences  in  heat,  clhnate,  soil,  and  ci 
tore,  «  sort  of  elective  attraction  is  observed  to  ta 
place.  Thus,  red  is  more  easily  chmged  into  whi 
and  blue;  blue  into  white  and  yellow;  yellow  ir 
white ;  and  white  into  purple.  A  red  colour  is  oft 
changed  into  a  white,  in  the  flowers  of  heath,  motl 
of  thyme,  betony,  pink,  viscous  campion,  ctteuiaii 
tiefbili  oroUsi  fiNtglove^  thistle,  cudwtedi  saw-wo 
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Maift  rot9f  poppjf  fomitorj)  «nd  geraQion.  Bed  pMses  into 
blae  in  pimpernel.  Blue  is  obnnged  into  white  in 
bell-floiveri  greek^Taleriany  bind-weed,  oolurobiney  vir 
olet  Tetch,  milk-worty  goat's  rue,  viper**  baglosa,  com- 
frey,  borrage,  byeiop^  dragon's  head*  scabioas^  blue- 
bottle, and  saccory.  Blue  is  cbanged  into  yellow  in 
crocos.  Yellow  passes  easily  iato  white  in  melilot,  agri« 
momj^  osaiklni  l«lip»  bUttaria  or  oMtb-mullein,  and 
cera  marigold.  White  is  cbanged  into  purple  in  wood- 
serrely  tbomr-appIe«  pease,  and  daisy. 

Altboogb  plants  are  sometiaies  observed  to  change 
their  eoknr  upon  being  moistened  with  coloored  juices, 
ytl  tbat  qoality  in  vegetables  seems  not  so  ainch 
owing  to  the  natnra  of  their  Boarisbment,  as  to  the  ac- 
tion of  tke  inlemal  and  external  air,  heat,  light,  and 
the  primitive  organization  of  the  parts.  In  support  of 
this  opinion,  we  may  observe  with  Dr  Grew,  that 
there  is  a  far  leas  variety  in  the  celoors  of  roots,  than 
of  the  olhsr  parts  of  the  plant}  the  pulp  within  the 
ekio,  being  usnalU  white,  sometimes  yellow,  nrely 
red*.  That  thia  eftat  is  prodiioed  by  tfa^ir  small  inters 
eonrse  with  the  asternal  air,  appears  from  this  circnm- 
9tajsce»  that  the  upper  parts  of  roots,  when  tbeyi  hap* 
pen.  toiatand  naked  above  the  gronndi  are  often  dyed 
with  oevnral  coleon:  thaa  the  topa  of  sorrel  raota 
lum  red^  those  of  tnmips,  miiUrin,.  and  radishasi 
pur^e  %  and  many  others  green ;  whilst  those  parts  of 
the  sane,  roots,  whiah  lie  moie  under  gronndv  are  com* 
■only  white.  The  green  ooloor  is  so  proper  to  leaves, 
that  maoy^  as  those*  of  sage^  the.  youn|^  spnonta  of  St 
Jabn^s  wort,,  and  others  which  are  neddisb  when  in'  the 
bnd^  aoqnire-  a  peiftct  green  upon  beii^  fnlly.  expands* 
ed.  In  Jikirniannerv the  leaves  of  the  sea^side  grape  (po* 
lygommi^^  wUch  when  young  are  entirely  red,  beeeme, 
aatfaey/advaaee  injgrowth^  perfectly  green,  except  the 
imdAa  and,  tmnsvexM)  ribs^.  whipfa  ceCain  their  fbrmev 
oobov. 

As  flowers  gradually  open  and  are  exposed  to  the: 
aii^  thejk  thnivr  off;  their  old  oqIomt  and  acquire  a.  new 
eQ0»  In  fact,,  no  flower  haA  ita  pnapsr  colour  till  it  iai 
ftify  espanded*.  Tbna  the,  purple  stoek  julyflowersj 
ace-  whim  ov*  pale  ia^  the.  bndw  In  IIIk  manner  ba»- 
chttMs.  hnttonsi  blne«bpttle|.  poppy,,  nd-  daisies,  aodt 
awny  other,  flsfrars^  tbongh  of  divers  colouis  when. 
Uewo^  ane^alliwlHteLittithejbod*.  Nay,  many  flawert) 
change  their  oalonr  thrice  snecesaivelyt  \  thos^  the  very 
yiODng  bnds.  ofl  lady?s  looking«glaos,  bng^oss^  and;  the> 
llki^  are  all  white;  tbalsKgei  boda  pnr^e  or. money;, 
and  the. open  ftuwers  blue*. 

With  reelect  to  the  colonra^of  the  juiceeef  pknta^. 
we  may  observe,  tbat  moet:reMnons  guma  are  tinctured  ; , 
semoi  however,  are.Uropsd;  tbat  wbieh  drops  from  tbe 
domestie-  pine  is  clear,  as  rock-watsr*  The  milk  of! 
same-piants.is  pale^  se  in  bnrdeck;  of  others. white,  as. 
in  dnodeliooi  enphbrhinm,  and  scovzonera;  and  of 
othens  yeBew^  aai  in.  lore^,  aad  grsater  oelandinew. 
MastvnMilages  Jtture  litlk  oelenr,  taate^ .  or  smell.  Of 
aD:th»oefenra  ahoife- enmnerated;  green  is. tbe  most. 
ceoMMO  tO' plants^. blacki  ia  tbe  mast  rare. 

Golonr  bttngajqnality  in  plants,  so  apt  to  •  change, 
eni^tr  neeetctoi  be  emplegred  in  dislingaishiog  their 
•peaaaa.  These  onght  to:  bet  cbinractcriied  fron^  cii^. 
nwastinffSinet liabw  Id Aheeation  bjcoltarBi or  other 
ittidantSte .  The  i  anam  incanslancy*'  of:  Galenr  ohserved 
in  the  flowersi  it  likewise  to  be  found  in  the  other 


parts  of  plants.  Berriea  frequently  change  from  green 
to  red,  and  from  red  to  white.  Even  in  ripe  fruits, 
the  colour,  whether  white,  red,  or  blue,  is  apt  to  vary  ; 
particularly  in  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees* 
Seeds  sre  more  constant  in  point  of  ooloor  than  the 
vessel  which  contains  them.  In  tbe  seeds,  however, 
of  the  poppy,  oats,  pea,  bean^  and  kidney-beaa,  va- 
riations are  frequently  observed.  Tbe  root,  toO|  al- 
though not  remarkably  subject  to  change,  is  found  to 
vary  in  some  species  of  carrot  and  raddash*  Leaves 
frequently  become  spatted,  as  in  a  species  of  orchis, 
hawk-weed,  ranunculus,  knot-grass,  and  lettuce;  hot 
seldom  relinquish  their  green  colour  altogether.  Those 
of  some  species  of  amafaathus,  or  flower-gentle,  are 
beautifully  coloured.  Tbe  spots  that  appear  on  tbe 
surface  of  the  leaves  are  of  difierent  colours^  liable  to 
vary,  and  not  seldom  disappear  altogether.  The 
leaves  of  ofllcinal  lung-wort,  and  some  species  of  sow^ 
bread,  sorrel,  trefoil,  and  ranunculus,  are  covered  with . 
white  spots.  Those  of  dog's-tooth  violet,  with  purple 
and  white.  Those  of  several  species  of  ranneeulns,  and 
orchis,  witb  black  and  porple.  Those  of  amamnthus  tri- 
color, with  green,  red,  and  yellow.  Those  of  rannncalns 
acris,  and  a  species  ef  bog  bean,  with  redor  pnrphi.  Tbe 
under  surface  of  tbe  leaves  of  some  species  ef  pimpeinei 
aod  the  sea-plantain  is  marked  with  a  nno^cr  of  dots  or 
points ;  a  white  line  runs  throuah  the  leaves  of  Indian 
reed,  blaek-berried  heath,  aad  a.  speciaa-  of  Canary 
gcasa:  and  tbe  mai^fror  Inim  of  the  leaf,  in  some  spe- 
cies of  box,,  honeysuckle,  ground-ivy,  and'  the  ever- 
green oak,  is  of  a  silver^wbice  ooloor..  The  whole  plant 
is  often  fiMind'  taaesmne  acokinr  that  is  oanatoral  or 
foreign  to  it.  The  varieties  in  some  speoiea  of  eryoge, 
mng-wort,  orrach,  anuHmnthos^  poralane^  and;  lettvee^ 
furnish  examples. 

Such  being  the  ineonstancf  of  oaloorsiiti  ail  tbe  perts 
o£  the  plant,  specific  names  derived  Aem  that  quali^ 
are  very  properly,  by  LimiiQUS,.  deemed  erroneoas^ 
whelhcv  they)  respect,  the  coloor  of  the  flower,  fruit, 
ateds,  roots^  leaves^,  on  express  in  general'  the  beauty 
or  deformity  of  tbe  entire  plant,  with  a  particolaif 
view^to  thaticiocaoMtancB.  Of  this  improprietyi  com- 
mitted by  fjormer  betanistS|.  Liomens  htmaslf  is  net 
alsta^  guiltless*  Thnathe  two  species  otsorracemff  or 
tho'  sidesaddle  flower,  are  distingnisbed  by  tbe  colour 
of  their  petals,  into  the  yellow  and  purple  sanraeena ; 
aitbough  the  shapeB>  and  figure  of  the*  leaves-  afforded 
machmore  constant  as  well  as  striking  cbaraet%]a«  Thei 
same  may  be  said  of  bis  lupinns  albos  aod  lottns;  re- 
seda alba,,  glaneaf  and  lutea*;.  angelica  a tro-perporea  ; 
diotamnns  albus;  lanuum- album <;  selago  coeoinea-;  stda- 
alba ;  paseiflora  mhraY  lotea,  incamata,  and  coeavlea ; 
and  of  many  others,  in  which  *tbe  specific  name  is  de- 
rived from  «  character  or  quality  that  is  ao  liable  to  vary 
is  the  same  species. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  observing;  that^ 
of  all  sensible  qualities,,  eolonr  is  4he  least  msefuPin  in- 
dicating the  virtues  and  pewerr  of  vegetaUtei  Tbe 
following  general  positions  on  this  subject  are  laid 'down* 
l^.Liaascns,  and  seem  soffioiently  confirmed-  by  expe- 
riment. A  yellow  colenr  generally  iedkates  »•  bitter* 
taste;: as  in;  geotiao,  akns^  cebMidiae,  turmerie,  and 
other  yellow  flosrersi  Bed  indicates  an*  atid  or  sear' 
taste  ;:  as  incranbemeSi  batbenrieS|CarraDts|  raspberries,- 
mulberries,  cherries,  the  fruit  of  tbe  rose,  sea-buck- 
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Co3oart,  tborD,  and  wrrioe-tree.  Herbs  tbat  torn  red  towirdt 
Colour,  autamn,  have  likewise  a  soar  taste  $  as  sorrel,  irood. 
makiBfr.  gQfrely  and  bloody  dock.  Green  indicates  a  crnde  al- 
kaline taste,  as  in  leaves  and  nnripe  fmits.  A  pule  co- 
kwir  denotes  an  insipid  taste,  as  in  endive,  asparagrus, 
and  lettuce.  White  promises  a  sweet  luscious  taste  \ 
as  in  white  currants  and  plums,  sweet  apples,  &c. 
Lastly,  black  indicates  a  harsh,  nauseous,  disagreeable 
taste  ;  as  in  the  berries  of  deadly  night-shade,  myrtle- 
leaved  snmach,  herb-cbristopher,  and  others  ^  many  of 
which  are  not  only  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  but  perni- 
cious and  deadly  in  their  effects. 

To  be  ascertained  of  the  acid  or  alkaline  property  of 
any  plant,  express  some  of  the  juice,  and  rub  it  upon  a 
piece  of  blue  paper)  which,  if  the  plant  in  question  is 
of  an  acid  nature,  will  turn  red }  if  of  an  alkaline, 
green.  For  the  method  of  extracting  colours  from 
the  different  parts  of  plants,  see  the  article  Colour* 
Making. 

Differtncc  of  Colour  in  the  Human  Species.  See 
Complexion. 

Colour,  in  Heraldry.  The  colours  generally  used 
in  heraldry  are,  red,  blue,  black,  green,  and  purple ; 
which  the  heralds  call  gvles^  azure^  eabie^  vert  or  W- 
nopUj  and  purpure  ;  tenne  or  tawny,  and  sanguine,  are 
not  so  common  ;  as  to  yellow  and  white,  called  or  and 
argenty  tbey  are  metals,  not  colours. 

The  metals  and  colours  are  sometimes  expressed  la 
blazon  by  the  names  of  precious  stones,  and  sometimea 
by  those  of  planets  or  stars.    See  Blazoning. 

Oenomaos  is  said  first  to  have  invented  the  distinc- 
tions of  colours,  to  distinguish  the  gnndillse  of  comba- 
tants at  the  Circensian  games ;  the  green  for  those  who 
represented  the  earth,  and  bine  for  those  who  repre- 
sented the  sea. 

Colours,  In  the  military  art,  include  the  banners, 
iags,  ensigns,  &c.  of  all  kinds,  borne  in  the  army  or 
fleet.    See  Flao  and  Standard. 

Colours,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  are  nsed 
to  distinguish  several  mysteries  and  feasts  celebrated 
therein. 

Five  colours  only  are  regularly  admitted  in  the  La- 
tin church :  these  are  white,  green,  red,  violet,  and 
black.  The  white  is  for  the  mysteries  of  our  Saviour, 
the  feast  of  the  Virgin,  those  of  the  angeb,  saints,  and 
confessors  :  the  red  is  for  the  mysteries  and  solemnities 
of  the  holy  sacrament,  the  feasts  of  the  apostles  and 
martyrs }  the  green  fo^  the  time  between  pentecost  and 
advent,  and  from  epiphany  to  septuagesima  \  the  violet 
in  advent  and  Christmas,  in  vigils,  rogations,  &c  and 
in  votive  masses  in  time  of  war }  lastly,  the  black  is  for 
the  dead,  and  the  ceremonies  thereto  belonging. 

In  the  Greek  church,  the  use  of  colours  is  almost 
abolished,  as  well  as  among  us.  Red  was,  in  the  Greek 
church,  the  colour  for  Christmas  and  the  dead,  as  black 
among  us. 

Tb  Colour  Strangers  Geode^  is  when  a  freeman  al- 
lows a  foreigner  to  enter  goods  at  the  cnstomhouse  in 
his  name. 

CoLOUR^Making^  the  art  of  preparing^  the  diflSerent 
kinds  of  colours  nsed  in  painting. 

This  art  properly  belongs  to  chemistry  y  and  is  one 
of  tbe  most  carious,  though  least  understood,  parts  of 
U>    The  HKtOGipies  on  luich.coloac-making  depends. 
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are  entirely  different  from  those  on  which  tbe  theory  < 
.  other  parts  of  cberotstry  is  founded ;  and  the  prsctio 
part  being  in  tbe  bands  of  those  who  find  it  their  ii 
terest  to  conceal  their  methods  as  much  as  poiisible, 
thence  happens,  that  there  is  not  only  no  distinct  tbeor 
of  this  art,  but  scarce  a  single  good  receipt  for  makin 
any  one  colour  hath  ever  yet  appeared. 

The  first  general  division  of  colours  is  into  opsqi 
and  transparent.  By  the  first  are  meant  sn^h  coloui 
as,  when  laid  over  paper,  wood,  &c.  cover  them  full] 
so  as  to  efface  any  other  painting  or  stain  tbst  niigl 
have  been  there  before ;  tbe  others  are  of  such  a  nstai 
as  to  leave  the  ground  on  which  they  are  laid  visibl 
through  them.  Of  the  first  kind  are  white-lead,  re< 
lead,  vermilion,  &c. ;  of  the  latter  kind  are  tbe  colon] 
nsed  for  illuminating  maps,  &c. 

Another  division  is  into  oil-colours  and  water-c( 
lours  \  by  which  is  meant  such  as  are  appropriated  1 
painting  in  oil  and  in  water.  Most  of  all  those  whic 
are  proper  for  painting  in  water,  are  also  proper  fc 
being  used  in  oil.  There  is,  however,  this  remarkabi 
difference  betwixt  colours  when  mixed  with  water  an 
with  oil,  that  such  as  are  quite  opaque  in  water  wi 
become  perfectly  transparent  in  oil.  Thus,  bine  vei 
diter,  though  exceedingly  opaque  in  water,  if  groun 
with  oil,  seems  totally  to  dissolve,  and  will  becon 
very  transparent.  The  same  thing  happens  to  sue 
coloors  as  have  for  their  basis  the  oxide  of  tin,  alabai 
ter,  or  calcareous  earth.  The  most  perfectly  opaqu 
colours  in  oil  are  such  as  have  lead,  mercury,  or  iroi 
for  their  basis :  to  the  latter,  however,  Prussian  blu 
is  an  exception  \  for  though  the  basis  of  that  colour  i 
iron,  it  proves  quite  transparent  when  ground  with  01 
In  water  colours,  those  prepared  from  metals,  Prui 
sian  blue  alone  excepted,  are  always  opaque  j  froi 
vegetables  or  animals,  transparent.  Coals,  howevei 
whether  vegetable  or  animal,  are  opaque  both  in  wate 
and  oil. 

Colours,  again,  may  be  considered  as  either  simp) 
or  compound.  Tbe  simple  ones  are  snch  as  require  n< 
thing  to  be  superadded  to  them,  tn  order  to  make  a  fu 
strong  colonr,  without  regarding  whether  they  are  forn 
ed  of  many  or  now  ingredients }  and  in  this  view,  whiti 
lead,  red-lead,  vermilion,  oxides  of  iron,  Ac  are  simpi 
colours.  The  compound  ones  are  formed  by  the  nnic 
of  two  or  more  colouring  substances  ;  as  blue  and  ye 
low  united  together  to  form  a  green,  red  and  yellow  1 
form  an  orange,  a  white  earth  or  oxide  with  the  rf 
colour  of  cochineal  or  brazil  to  form  a  lake,  &c. ;  an 
thus  carmine,  lake,  rose-pink,  Dutch-pink,  Englisl 
pink,  &c.  are  compound  colours* 

The  last  and  most  important  division  of  colours 
into  true  and  false.  By  the -former  are  meant  tho; 
which  retain  their  colour  ooder  every  possible  variei 
of  circumstances,  withoat  fading  in  the  least :  the  othe 
are  such  as  do  not }  bat  either  lose  their  colonr  alt 
gether,  or  change  to  some  other.  What  is  chiefly  a 
to  affect  colours,  is  their  beisg  exposed  to  the  sua 
summer,  and  to  tbe  cold  air  in  winter:  but  to  tfa 
there  is.  one  esfception,  viz^  whit^lead}  which,  wh< 
ground  with  oil,  retains  its  whiteness  if  exposed  to  tl 
weather,  but  degenerates  into  a  brownish  or  yellowii 
colour  if  close  kept.  In  water  this  substance  is  vei 
apt  to  lose  its.  colour,  whether  expoaed  to.  tbe  air  < 
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not.  Tbe  great  dMi<ler«ttim  In  eoIooNinaking  is  to 
produce  tbe  first  kind  of  coloars,  tiz.  soch  as  will  not 
Ikde  by  exposore  to  the  weatber  $  and  indeed  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  tbat  the  most  beautiful  are  in  general  tbe 
least  permanent.  It  nwTy  for  the  most  part,  however, 
be  expected,  that  tbe  more  simple  any  colour  is,  the 
Jess  liable  will  it  be  to  change  upon  exposore  to  the 


air. 
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The  great  diflieolty  of  knowing  d  priori  whether  a 
colour  will  fade  or  not,  is  owing  to  our  ignorsnce  con* 
ceming  the  nature  of  colouring  substances.     With  all 
our  disadvantages,  however,  we    may   observe,   that 
whatever  change  of  colour  is  produced  in  any  substance 
by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  that  colour  to  which 
it   changes  will   bid  fair  for  being  permanent,   and 
therefore  ought  to  be  employed  where  it  can  be  done. 
Of  these  changes  the  instances  are   but  very   rare. 
hKucdof^''^   is  the  purple  of  tbe  ancients,   which   assumed 
eolompro-its  colour  by  exposure  to  the  son,  and  consequently 
diced  bf    was  exceedingly  permanent.     Another  is  in  the  solu- 
fiponra  to  iJqq  of  silver ;   which   being  mixed  with  chalk,   the 
the  ns  BBd  pj^^ipi^te  turns  to  purplish  black  where  it  is  exposed 
to  the  sun.     A  third  is  in  solutions  of  indigo  by  alka- 
line substances,  which  constantly  appear  green  tilf  ex- 
posed to  the  air  by  spreading  them  very  thin,  upon 
^        which  they  become  almost  instantaneously  blue,  and 
BtUk  nix-  continue  so  ever  after.     Sometimes,  though  stHl  more 
tut  of  two  rarely,  a  very  remarkable  change  of  colour  happens, 
}Hfif^    upon  mixing  two  vegetable  juices  together.     Almost 
the  only  instance  of  this  we  have  on  the  authority  of 
Mr  George  Forster,  who  informs  us,  that  tbe  inhabi- 
tants of  Otahette  dye  their  cloth  of  a  crimson  colour, 
by  mixing  together  the  yellow  juice  of  a  small  species 
of  fig  with  the  greentsh  juice  of  a  kind  of  fern.     But 
tbe  most  remarkable  alterations  of  colour  are  efiected 
by  different  metallic  and  saline  solutions  mixed  with 
certain  animal  or  vegetable  snbstanoes  ^  and  with  these 
the  colour-maker  will  be  principally  conversant. 

It  is  a  common  observation  in  chemistry,  that  acids 
mixed  with  blue  vegetable  juices  turn  them  red,  and* 
tlblietoi  alkalies  green.  It  is  equailv  certain,  though  not  so 
**hin  generally  known,  that  acids  or  all  kinds  generally  tend 
to  heighten  red  colonrs,  so  as  to  make  tbem  approach- 
to  the  scarlet  or  true  crimson ;  and  alkalies  to*  darken-, 
or  make  them  approach  to  blue  or  purple.  Mixed* 
with  yellow  colours,  acids  also  .universally  tend  to 
brighten  the  yellow ;  and  alkalies  to  turn  it  to  an 
orange,  and  make  it  become  more  dull.  But  though 
this  is  very  generally  the  case,  we  are  not  to  expect 
that  alV  acids  are  equally  powerful  in  this  respect.  Tbe 
nitric  acid  is  found  to  heighten  the  most  of  any,  and 
the  muriatic  acid  the  least  of  the  mineral  ones.  The 
vegetable,  as  might  be  expected,  are  less  powerful 
than  the  mineral  acids.  Thus,  if  with  a  tincture  of 
cochineal,  either  in  water  or  alcohol,  is  mixed  the 
pure  nitrous  acid,  it  will  change  tbe  colour  to  an  ex- 
ceeding high  orange  or  flame  colour,  which  it  will 
impart  to  cloth.  If  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  a  full 
scarlet,  inclining  to  crimson  rather  than  orange,  is 
produced.  With  muriatic  acid,  a  true  crimson  colour, 
bordering  on  purple,  is  the  consequence.  Alkalies, 
both  fixed  and  volatilct  change  the  colour  to  a  purple, 
which  it  brighter  with  the  volatile  than  the  fixed  al- 
kalies. 
£kra  it  is  obviouS|  that  whatever  colooxs  are  pro- 
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duced  by  the  mixture  of  difllerent  substances  together ;  CoTonr- 
the  permanency  of  these  colours  can  only  be  in  pro-  oiakinff. 
portion  to  the  ability  of  such  mixtures  to  resist  the  "" 

weather.     Thus,  suppose  a  high  scarlet  or  orange  co-  p^,JJ|„*-. 
lour  is  produced  by  means  of  spirit  of  nitre,  it  is  plain  ^j  ofco- 
that,  was  such  a  colour  exposed  to  the  air,  it  could  re-  loon,  by 
main  no  longer  than  the  spirit  of  nitre  which  prodoced  ^f>i»^  dcttr- 
it  remained.     In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  spirit  """•*• 
of  nitre  was  exhaled  into  the  air,  or  otherwise  destroy- 
ed, the  colour  behoved  to  fade,  and  at  last  to  be  total- 
ly destroyed ;  and  thus,  in  proportion  to  the  de8trocti« 
bility  of  tbe  substances  by  which  colours  are  produced, 
will  be  tbe  disposition  of  such  colours  to  fade,  or  tbe 
contrary.     In  this  respect  alkalies  are  much  more  de- 
structible than  acids,  and  consequently  less  proper  for 
the  preparation  of  colours.     With  regard  to  acids,  tlto 
nitric  seems  most  destructible,  the  sulphuric  less  so,  and 
the  muriatic  the  least  of  all.     From  the  extreme  fixity 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  sedative  salt,  perhaps  they 
might  be  of  service  in  preserving  colours. 

As  all  colours,  whether  derived  from  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kingdom,  most  be  extracted  either  by  pure 
water  or  some  other  liquid  menstruum,  thf'y  cannot 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  painting  till  the  colouring 
substance  is  united  with  some  earthy  or  solid  matter 
capable  of  giving  it  a  body^  as  the  workmen  call  it  \  Opaqoe  or 
and,  according  to  the  nature  of  this  substance,  tbe  co-  transiMrcat 
lour  will   be  transparent  or  otherwise.     This  basis  colooro, 
ought  to  be  of  the  most  fixed  and  durable  nature  •,  ^^^  ^"'^ 
unalterable  by  the  weather,  by  acids,  or  by  alkalies. 
It  ought  also  to  be  of  a  pure  white  colour,  and  easily 
reducible  into  an  impalpable  powder.     For  this  reason 
all  earthy  substances  should  be  avoided  as  being  acted 
opon  by  acids;  and  therefore,  if  any  of  these  were 
added  to  heighten  the  colour,  they  would  not  fail  to 
be  destroyed,  and  their  effect  totally  lost.    Precipitates 
of  lead,   bismuth,   &c«   though   exceedingly  fine  and 
white,  ought  also  to  be  avoided,  as  being  apt  to  torn 
black  by  exposure.     The  only  substance  to  be  chosen  Ozido  of 
in  preference  to  all  others,  is  oxide  of  tin,  prepared  tin,  tbe 
either  by  fire  or  the  nitric  acid.    This  is  so  exceed-  nort  pro- 
ingly  refractory  as  not  only  to  be  unalterable  hyal-^'^^ 
kalies,  acids,  or  the  sun  and  weathler,  but  even  by|^y^*^^ 
the  focus  of  a  very  large  burning  mirror.     It  is  be- 
sides white  as  snow,  and  capable  of  being  reduced  to 
an  extreme  degree  of  fineness,  insomnch  that  it  is 
made  use  of  for  polishing  metallic  speculums.      For 
these  reasons,  it  is  the  most  proper  basis  for  all  fine  co-        ,  ^ 
lours.     Forcoarse  ones,  the  white  precipitate  of  lead,  Prcciiiitaie 
mentioned  under  the  article  Chemistry,  will  answer  of  It^admokt 
very  well.     It  hath  a  very  strong  body,  i.  e.  is  very  pfop^'  ^^ 
opaque,  and  will  cover  well;   may  be  easily  ground***"**"**"' 
fine,'  and'  is  much  less  apt  to  turn  black  than  white 
lead  ;  it  is  besides  very  cheap,  and  may  be  prepared  at  ^ 

the  small  expence  of  3d.  per  pound. 

If  what  we  have  just  now  observed  is  attended  to.  General 
the  general  method  of  extracting  colours  from   any  method  of 
vegetable  or  animal  substance,  and  fixing  them  on  a  preparing . 
proper  basis,  must  be  very  easily  onderstood.     For^*^""" 
this  purpose,  a  quantity  of  oxide  of  tin  is  to  be  procu- 
red in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  colour  desired. 
This  must  be  well  rubbed  in  a  glass  mortar,  with  a 
little  of  the  substance  designed  for  brightening  the 
colour,  as  alum,  cream  of  tartar,  spirit  of'  nitre,  &c. 
after  which  it  most  be  dried,  and  lefk  for  some  time, . 
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Colour-  that  the  union  between  the  two  substances  may  be 
iiiMking.  as  perfect  as  possible.  If  the  colour  Is  to  be  a  very 
fine  one,  suppose  from  cochineal,  the  colouring  mat- 
ter must  be  extracted  with  alcohol  without  beat* 
When  the  spirit  is  sufficiently  impregnated,  it  is  to 
he  poured  by  little  and  little  upon  the  oxide,  rub- 
bing it  constantly,  in  order  to  distribute  the  colour 
equally  through  all  parts  of  the  oxide.  The  spirit  soon 
evaporates,  and  leaves  the  oxide  coloured  with,  the  co- 
chineal. More  of  the  tincture  is  then  to  be  poured 
on,  rubbing  the  mixture  constantly  as  before ;  and 
thus,  with  proper  management,  may  very  beautiful 
colours,  not  inferior  to  the  best  carmine,  be  prepared 
at  a  moderate  expence.  If,  instead  of  cochineal,  we 
substitute  brazil-wood,  turmeric,  logwood,  &c.  differ* 
ent  kinds  of  red,  yellow,  and  purple,  will  be  produced. 
For  the  coarser  colours,  aqueous  decoctions  are  to  b« 
used  in  a  similar  manner }  only,  as  these  are  much 
longer  in  evaporating  than  the  alcohol,  very  little  must 
be  poured  on  at  a  time,  and  the  colours  ought  to  be 
made  in  large^ quantity,  on  account  of  the  tediousness 
of  the  process. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  only  the  effects  of  the 
pure  and  simple  salts,  viz.  acids  and  alkalies,  on  diffex^ 
ent  colours ;  but  by  combining  the  acids  with  alka- 
lies,  earths,  or  metals,  these  effects  may  be  varied 
almost  in  infinitum  ;  neither  is  there  ajiy  rule  yet  laid 
down  by  vrhich  we  can  judge,  i  priori  of  the  changes 
of  colour  that  will  happen  on  the  admixture  of  this  oc 
that  particular  salt  with  any  colouring  substance.    la 
general,  the  perfect  neutrals  act  wea&ly  ^  the  imper- 
fect ones,  especially  thos^  formed  from  metals,  much 
more  powerfully.     Alum  and  sal  aromooiajc  consider- 
ably heighten  the  colour  of  cochineal,  brazil,  turme-. 
ric,  fustic,  madder^  logwood,^  &;9«     The  same  thing 
is  done,  though  in  a  Tes^  ^giee»  by  common  i^tf, 
plauber^s  salt^  nitre,  and  mfiny  otber  neutrals.     So-. 
Iptions  of  iron  in  all  the  acios.  strike  a  black  witb^ 
every,  one  of  iht^  above  m^ntioped  substances  ^  audi 
likewise  with  sumach^  galls,   apc|  other,  astringents.^ 
Solutions  of  lead,  or  saccba^um  saturni^,  univjersally^ 
debase  red  coloi:|r.s,  to  a  dull  pprple^     Solution,  qf  copr. 
per  change^  the.  purple  colour  of  logwood  to^a  pretty- 
good  blue.  ^  and,  ip  generaL  aplutions.  of  this,metal^  are 
friendly  to  blue  colours.     Tb^  e&ecta.  of  solution!  o^ 
gold,  silver,   and  mercury^  afe.  not  sp  well  knowaj, 
they  seem  to  produce  dark  colours  of  no.  great  beauty. 
Solution  of.'i'he  roost  powerful  solution,  however,  with, regard  to  a, 
tin  the  tno»t  great  number  of  colours,  is  that  of  tin^  made  in  ni- 
powerfot.     tro-muriatic  acid.     Hence  we  may  see  the  fiillacy  of. 
*SeeCAro.Mr  DelavaVs  hypothesis  concerning  colours*,  Uwtr 
fimiio*,       the  least  refrangible  ones,  are  produced  l^  the  most 
N°  s.         dense  metals  :  for  tin,  which  hath  the  least  density  of 
any,  metal,  hath  yet,  in  a  state  of  solution,  the  most  ex- . 
traordinary  effects  updn  the  least  refrangible  eolours,  as, 
well  as  those  that  are  most  sp.     The  colour  of  cochi- 
neal is  changed  by  it  into  the  most  beautiful  scarlet j 
a  similar  change  is  made  upon  the  colouring,  matter  of. 
gum-lac.      Brazll-^ood  isma^e  to  yield  a  fine.  pur^. 
pUsh  crimspn'>  logwopd,  a^ beautiful  dark  purple^  tur-. 
meric,  fustic,  w(elo,  and  all  yeUow-qolouring  wood^;  and. 
ffp'wers,   are.  made  to  comniunicafe  ccjlojufs .  far .  mprq 
beaptiful  than  can  be  got  from, them  by  apy,  othefr  me^, 
thod.      The  blue  colour  of  tliA.  floireia.  of  violets. 


eye-brlglit,  iris,  &c.  are  beigbte«ed  so  aa  to  e< 
if  not  excel,  the  blae  produced  by  a  solottoa  of 
per  in  volatile  alkali.     In  short,  this  solution  84 
to  be  of  much  more  extensive  use  in  oolour-nMil^ 
when  properly  applied,  than  any  thing  hitherto  thoi 
of.     It  is  not,  however,  universally  serviceable* 
colour  of  madder  it  totally  destroys,  and  likewise 
of  saf-flower,  changing  them  both  to   a  dull  era 
It  likewise  spoils  the  colour  of  archil ;  and  what  is  ^ 
remarkable,  the  'fine  red  colour  of  tincture   of  r 
made  with  sulphuric  acid  is  by  sok^ioa  of  tia  cfaai 
to  a  dirt  J  green. 

The  most  important  consideration  in  coloor-ma.] 
is  to  make  choice  of  such  materials  aa  produce 
most  durable  colours  ^  and  if  these  can  be  produi 
an  ordinary  colour  from  them  is  to  be  preferred 
a  bright  oue  from  tho9e  which  fiid^  sooner.  In  r 
the  difference  consists  between  the  colours  that  I 
and  tliose  wjiich  dp  not,  is  not  known  with  any 
gree  of  certainty.  From  some  appearances  it  w< 
seem,  that  thofe.  substances  which  a^re-  most  remarks 
for  keeping  their  cqloor,  contain  a,  viscous  glutii^ 
matter,  so  combing  with  a  resinpos,  one  as  to  be 
luble  both  in  wa|:er  a^ad  aJcobpU  l^he  most  dura 
red  colour  is  preps^d  from  i^n^Iac.  Thi^  is  v 
strongly  resinous,  though  at  the  san^  time  so 

?;lntinous,  that  the  colouring  mister  ci^i  be  extrac 
rem  it  by  water.  Next  to  gum-lac  are  madder-n 
and  cochmeal.  The  madder  is  aft  eweedingly  pe 
ti;ating  substanoe,  insomuch  that,  when  given  to  i 
mals  along,  with  their  food,  it  tji,nges  their  bones  o 
deep  red  colour*  Its  colouring  matter  is  soluble  b 
in  water  and  alcohol.  Along  with  the  pore  red,  h< 
ever,  there  is  in  madder  a  kind  of  vjscous  astring 
substance,  of  a  dar^  brown 'colour,  which  seems 
give  the  durability  to  the  whole*  The  colour 
matter  of  cochineal,^  though  soluble  bo^  in  water  i 
alcohol,,  is  very  teni^ipus  and  mqciifiginous,  in  wh 
it  bears  8ome.rei^mb|anpe  tp  tiia  pf^rpura  of  (he  i 
cients,  which,  l^ept  its .colopr  ezoeedi^gly  welL  Wh| 
the  colours  nvfi  fugitive,  the  tinging  substance. seems 
be.  too  reainou9  or  tpo  «ucilaginQq%,  Thus  the^coioi 
qf  brazil,  turmeric^  &c.  are  veryrresinoi:^,  especii^ 
the  latter,  insomuch,  that  tbe  colouring  matter  of  ti 
m^ric  can  scarcelYibe  cJEtrs^ed  1^  wafer^  J^otfa  Om 
ar^  perishable,  thoijgb  beautiful  colours  .j  and  du| 
more  are  tfie  red*  purple,  and  blue  flpwers,  cofomoi 
to  be  met  with.  These  seem  to  be  entirely,  mucij 
ffinous,  witbout  the  least  quantity  of  resinous  nutt 
The  yellow  floweis  .are  different,  and  in.  general  ki 
their  colour  pret||f  well.  Whether  it  wpuld  be  pes 
ble,  by  adding  occasionally  a  proper-  quantity  of  g\ 
or  resin,  to  make,  the  fugitive  colours. more,  darab 
hath  not  yet  been  tried,  but  seems  to  hftye  some  prol 
bility.  "IWhat  tends  a  little  to  confirm  this,  is  a  pi 
cess  given  by  M.  Hellot  for  imparting  durability 
the  colour  of  brazil.  It  consists  only  in  letting  dec< 
tions  of  the  wood  stand  for  some  time  in  wooden  cas 
ti\l  they  grow  stale  and  ^^91^* .  I'ieces  of  woollen  clc 
now  df£d  in  the  liqtipr  a9§oirediat.cp|piur  so  darab 
that  they  were  notrin  tb^  least  alte^d  ^  by.  exposure 
the.  air  during  fopr..  months,  in.,  the(.  wsintpr  seasi 
\Vhether  t^js,  ch^ngie.  in  thp,  dp^abilfty.  of.  thai  cole 
was  effected  by  the  ropiness  following  the  (ermenl 
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Cp\mt*    ^odi  or  hj  lome  other  ckuU^  or  trhefbet  the  fexp^ri- 
■Mkiiif,    ment  can  be  at  all  depended  opoti^  rnnet  be  referred  to 

-  -'  fatore  oleenralioAi 
p^^J^  Ha^ng^thof  eollected  all  thit  ciin  as  yet  be  de» 
tiMof^  yended  upon  for  eatablishing  a  general  theory  of  eo- 
fiercnt  co«  lonv-makittg,  we  akalt  now  proceed  to  give  aa  account 
•f  the  different  pigments  generalij  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Celottr«8hops. 

X.  Black*  These  are  larop*black,  lYory-btack,  blue- 
hlaek^  and  Indian-ink^  The  first  is  the  finest  of  what 
are  called  th^  seot-btacks,  and  is  more  used  than  any 
other.  Its  preparation  is  described  in  the  Swedtsfi 
iPransitciions  for  the  year  17541  as  a  process  dependent 
on  the  making  of  common  resin :  the  impure  resinous 
jttioe  collected  firom  incisions  made  in  pine  and  fir 
treesy  is  boiled  down  with  a  little  water,  and  strained 
whilst  hot  through  a  bag;  the  dregs  and  pieces  of 
bark  left  in  the  strainer  are  burnt  in  a  low  oven^ 
from  which  the  smoke  is  coUTeyed  throng  a  long 
passi^  ittfd  a  sqoare  chaniberi  haTJng  an  opening  on 
die  top  on  whioh  is  a  large  sack  ma^  of  thin  wooHen 
stuff:  the  soot,  of  lamp-ldack^  concretes  partly  in  the 
ehamber,  froii  whence  it  is  s#ept  out  etece  in  twd  or 
thfise  days,  and  paHly  in  the  iack^  which  is  now  and 
then  gently  strock  upon,  both  for  shakily  down  the 
'  soot,  and  for  clearing  the  interstices  betwixt  the 
thxMtde,  so  as  to  procora  a*snfficient  draoght  of  air 
throog^  it«  In  this  iMuiner  lamp-Uack  is  prepared  at 
the  tnrpehtine  houses  in  England,  from  thiB  dregil  and 
vetee  of  te  resinoas  matterit  which  are  there  mann^ 
fimtored* 
Dr  Lewit*8  On  this  subject  Dr  Lewis  hath  some  cnrious  obser* 
tatiooi.  **  Tho  soot  (sa^s  he)  ansing  in  cotenion 
ehimnetB,  frouv  the  mor^  oily  or  resinoos  woods,  as  tfab 
fir  ana  pine,  is  obserred  to  contaid  more  dfi8so]uble> 
nitter  than  thiit  from  the  other  woods }  add  this  dis- 
soluble matter  appears,  in  the  formeri  to  be  more  of 
Ml  oily  or  resinous  nature  than  in  the  latter,  alcohol 
extracting  it  mo0t  powerfolly  from  the  one,  mM  MAtet 
from  the  other.  The  oiliness  and  sohibilky  of  thb 
soot  seeming  thereforh  to  depend  on  those  of  the 
subject  ft  is  made  from^  it  has  been  thbnght  that  lamp- 
hhMk  must  possess  these  qualities  in  d  greater  de^^retf 
than  any  kind  of  common  soot.'  NeVetSieleflS)  on  ex* 
amitttng  sevend  pHrc^ls  of  lamp-black,  procured  fironi 
different  shops.  I  could  not  find  that  it  gave  any  tine* 
tore  stt  all,  either  to^  alcohol  0^  to  water, 

Sus^tin^  some  mistdke  or  sophlsticsition,  or  that 
the  lamp-black  had  been  bbmt  or  charred,  as  it  is  to' 
fit  it  for  some  particular  uses,  I  prepared  my^f  some 
soot  from  linseed-oil,  by  hanging  a  large  copper  pan 
over  the  flame  df  a  lamp  to  receive  its  smoke.  In  this 
manner  the  more  curiovis  aitists  prepare  lamp-black 
for  tlie  nicer  purposes  j  and'  from  this  collection  of  it 
from  the  flam#  of  a  lamp,  the  pigment  probably  recei- 
ved its  nsime;  The  soot  so  prepared  gtfve  00  tincture 
cither  to  water  or  to  alcohol,  any  more  than  the  com- 
mon kmp-Uadt  of  the  *8hops.  I  tried  difierent  kinds 
of  oily  and  resinous  bodies  with  the  same  result  •y  even 
the  soots  obtained  from  fish  oils  and  tallow  did  not  ap- 
pear to  diflhr  from  those  of  the  vegetable  oils  and  re- 
sins. They  were  all  of  a  finer  cdour  than  the  lamp* 
bbek  commonly  sold. 

**  Some  soot  was  collected  in  like  manner  frqm  fir 
and  other  woods,  by  bomiog  small  pieces  of  them 


slowly  onder  a  copper-pan.    All  the  soots  were  of  a    colour. 
deeper  black  colour  than  those  obtained  from  the  same    making. 
kinds  of  wood  in  a  common  chimney  i  and  very  little,        »      ^ 
if  at  all|  inferior  to  those  of  the  oils  :   tbey  gave  only 
a  just  discernible  tincture  to  water  and  alcohol,  while 
the  soot^  of  the  chimney  imparted  a  strong  deep  one  to 
both.    The  soot  of  mineral  bitumens,  in  this  close  way 
of  burnings  appears  to  be  of  the  same  qualities  with 
those  of  woods,  oil,  and .  resins :  in  some  parts  oT  Ger- 
manyi  great  quantities  of  good  lamp-black  are  prepared 
from  a  kind  of  pit-ctfal. 

*^  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  differences  of  soots 
io  not  depiend  altOgOther  on  the  qualities  of  the  sub- 
jects, but  in  a  great  measure  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  subject  is  burnt  or  the  soot  caught.  The  soots 
produced  in  common  chimney^,  from  different  kinds  of 
"Wood,  resinous  and  not  resinous,  dry  and  green,  do  not 
differ  near  so  much  from  one  another,  as  those  which, 
are  produced  from  one  kind  of  wood  in  a  common  chim- 
ney, abd  in  the  confined  way  of  burning  above  men- 
tioned. 20 

Ivoiv-black  is  prepared  from  ivory  or  bones  burnt  I^o^y- 
in  a  close  vessel.  This,  when  finely  ground;  forms  ^*^ 
a  more  beautiful  and  deeper  colour  than  lamp-black  \ 
but  in  tbe  common  methods  of  inanufacturing,  it  is  so 
mdch  adulterated  with  charcoal-dust.  And  so  grossly  le- 
vigiited,  as  to  be  unfit  for  os^.  An  opaque  <&ep  black 
for  water-bolonrsi  i^  made  by  grinding  ivory-black 
with  gum  w^ter,  6r  with  the  liquor  which  settles  from 
the  whites  of  ej^gs  after  they  bad  bteen  suflfered  to 
Stand  a  little.  Some  use  gum  water  and  the  whiteO 
of  eggs  together,  and  report,  th)it  a  sinall  addition  of 
the  latter  makes  the  mixture  flow  more  freely  froin 
th^  pencil,  and  improves  its  glossiness.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  though  ivory-black  makes  the 
deepest  colour  in  water  as  well  as  in  oil  pilinting,  yet' 
it  is  not  on  this  account  always  to  be  preferred  to 
other  black  pigihertts.  A  deep  jiet-black  colour  is  sel- 
ddm  wanted  in  paipting }  and  in  the  lighter  shades, 
whether  obtaindd  by  diluting  the  black  with  white 
bodies,  dr  by  i^pplyiog  it. thin  on  a  white  ground,,  the 
particular  beauty  of  the  ivoiy-black  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure lost.  ^j 

Blue  black  is*  said  to  lie  prepared  from  the  bunttfiine-blick. 
stalks  and  teddrib  of  the  vine.    Those,  however^  the 
colook^makers  seldom  give  themselves  the  trouble  of 
procuring,  butstibstitute  in  its  place  a  mixture  of  ivory- 
blacky-  and  the  common  blue  used  for  clothes. 

Indian-ink  is  an  excellent  black  for  water-colours.  {q,}j|„j.^^^ 
It  hath  been  discovered  by  Dr  Lewis  to  coiisist  of  a 
mixture  of  lamp-black  arid  common  glue.  Ivory  black, 
or  chareoal,  he  found  to  answer  equally  well»  provided 
they  were  levigated  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  finenesr,. 
which  indeed  requires  no  small  trouble.  ^^ 

2.  White.  Tbe  white  colours  commonly  to  be  met  White- 
with  are,  white-flake,  white-lead,  calcined  hartshorn,  ^l^i»^ 
pearl-white,  Spanish-white,  egg-shell  white,  and  ni- 
trate of  bismuth.  The  flake-white  and  white-lead  are 
properly  the  same.  The  preparation  of  the  former  is 
kept  a  secret  y  the  method  of  preparing  the  latter  is 
described  under  Chemist&t,  N*  1856.  These  are  the 
only  whites  that  can  be  used  in  oil,  all  the  rest  being 
transparent  unlesa  they  are  laid  on  with  water.  Cal- 
~  bartshoni  is  the  most  useful  of  the  earthy  whites, . 

being  tho  least  alkaline.    Spanish  white  is  only^ 
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finely  prepared  chalk.  Pearl-white  ia  made  from 
ojster-slielU;  and  egg-shell  white  ftmn  the  shells  of 
eggs.  All  these,  by  their  tttraction  for  acids,  most 
necessarily  destroy  such  colours  as^  have  any  acid  or 
metallic  salt  in  their  composition.  The  nitrate  of  bis- 
muth is  apt  to  turn  black|  as  are  also  flake-white  and 
white*lead,  when  used  in  water.  The  white  precipi- 
tate of  letid  recommended  under  CsSMlSTRTy  N°  1S56. 
ia  greatly  superior  as  a  water-colour  to  all  these,  being 
.  perfectly  free  of  any  alkaHne  quality,  and  not  at  all 
apt  to  lose  its  own  colour,  or  to  injure  that  of  other  sub- 
stances.    It  is  a  carbonate  of  lead. 

3.  Med,  The  red  colours  used  in  "painting  are  of 
two  sorts,  viz.  those  which  incline  to  the  purple,  and 
such  as  are  of  a  full  scarlet,  and  tend  rather  to  the  orange. 
The  first  are  carmine,  lake,  roee-pink,  red-ochre,  and 
Venetian- red.  The  second  are  vermilion,  red-lead, 
scarlet-ochre,  *  common  Indian  red,  Spanish-brown,  and 
terra  di  Sienna,  burnt. 

We  have  already  laid  down  some  general  rules  for 
the  preparation  of  carmine  and  lake.  Particular  re- 
'ceipts  have  been  delivered  with  the  greatest  confidence 
for  making  these  fine  colours ;  but  all  of  them  must 
necessarily  prove  ineffectual,  because  an  earthy  basis 
is.  recommended  for  striking  the  colour  open.  From 
the  principles  of  chemistry,  however,  we  are  certain, 
that  if  nitric  acid,  or  solution  of  tin,  is  made  use  of 
for  brightening  a  colour  made  with  any  earthy  basis,  it 
must  infallibly  he 'destroyed  by  that  basis,  by  reason  of 
its  alkaline  quality.  Carmine  is  the  brighest  and  most 
beautiful  red  colour  known  at  present ;  the  best  c^mes 
from  France.  Lake  differs  from  it  in  being  capable 
of  mixture  with  oil,  which  carmine  is  not,  unless  with 
great  difficulty.  The  former  is  also  much  more  in- 
clined to  purple  than  carmine.  This  last  quality,  how- 
ever, is  reckoned  a  defect^  and  accordingly,  the  more 
that  lake  approaches  to  the  scarlet  or  true  crimson,  the 
more  it  is  valued.  On  dropping  solution  of  tin  into 
an  aqueous  tincture  of  brazil  wood,  a  beautiful  preci- 
pitate falls,  of  a  purplish  crimson  colour.  This  nsay 
be  very  well  substituted  in  place  of  the  dearer  lakes  on 
many  occasions. 

Bosepink  is  a  very  beautiful  colour,  inclining  more 
to  the  purple  than  scarlet.  It  seems  to  be  made  of  chalk, 
coloured  with  a  decoction  of  brazil-wood,  heightened 
by  an  alkaline  salt ;  for  which  reason  it  is  exceedingly 
perishable,  and  but  little  esteemed.  The  colour  might 
be  made  much  more  durable,  as  well  as  better,  by  em- 
ploying for  a  basis  the  white  precipitate  of  lead  above- 
mentioned,  and  brightening  it  with  solution  of  tin. 

Red  ochre  and  Venetian  red  differ  in  nothing  from 
the  colcothar  of  vitriol  well  calcined.  The  oxides  of 
iron  may  be  made  to  appear  either  purplish,  or  in- 
clining to  the  scarlet,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  calcination  is  performed.  If  the  matter  is  per- 
fectly deprived  of  its  phlogiston,  and  subjected  to  an 
intense  fire,  it  always  turns  out  red  ;  but  the  mixture 
of  a  small  quantity  of  inflammable  matter  gives  it  a  pur- 
plish cast.  Hence  various  paints  are  kept  in  the  shops 
under  different  numes,  which  vet  differ  from  each  other 
only  in  the  slight  circumstances  above  mentioned  $  and 
auch  are  the  scarlet-ochre,  Spanish  brown,  and  terra 
di  Sienna  burnt.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  oxides  of 
iron  never  show  their  colour  till  they  become  cold. 
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Colcothar  of  vitriol,  while  hot,  always  ap^ars  1 
very  dark  dusky  purple. 

Of  the  preparation  of  vermilion  and  red-lead,  ai 
count  is  given  under  the  article  Chemistrt,  N®  i 
183  a.  These  are  very-dnrable  colours:  the 'first  i 
best  red  used  in  oil  painting,  but  does  not  answer 
in  water }  the  other  is  rather  an  orange  ^  and, 
other  preparations  of  lead,  is  in  some  cases  apt  to 
black. 

4.  Orange*  The  only  true  orange-eolonred  pt 
are  red  orpiment  and  orange  lake.  The  first  is  a 
limate  formed  of  arsenic  and  sulphur  $  the  other 
be  prepared  firom  turmeric  infused  in  alcohol  ha 
its  colour  struck  upon  evide  of  tin,  and  bright) 
by  a  solution  of  that  metal.  All  the  shades  of  ora 
however,  may  be  extemporaneously  prepared  by  1 
ing  red  and  yellow  colours  together,  in  doe  pro 
tioBB. 

5.  TeUotD^  The  yellow  paints  most  common]} 
use  are,  king's- yellow,  Naples-yellow,  Dutch-p 
£ng1ish-pink,  maaticot,  common  orpiment,  yel 
ochre,  terra  di  Sienna  unburn t,  and  tnrpith  mineral 

King*s-yeHew  is  evidently  an  arsenical  preparai 
Its  colour  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  but  apt  to  fa 
on  which  account,  and  its  great  price,  it  is  seh 
used. 

Naples- yellow  was  for  a  long  time  thought  to  1 
preparation  of  arsenic,  but  is  now  discovered  to  h 
lead  for  its  basis.  It  is  therefore  apt  to  turn  black 
lose  its  colour,  which  makes  it  the  less  valuable.  I 
nevertheless  used  in  preference  to  kingVyellow,  on 
count  of  its  inferiority  in  price.  This  colour  is  pa 
cularly  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  iron  when  moist,  1 
therefore  should  never  be  touched  by  that  metal  unl 
previously  ground  in  oil. 

Dutch-pink  is  said  to  be  prepared  by  striking 
colour  of  yellow  berries  upon  finely  levigated  cha 
But  of  this  there  is  great  reason  to  doubt  j  the  bi 
of  Dutch-pink  seems  much  more  hard  and  gritty  tl 
chalk,  and  its  colour  more  durable  than  those  stn 
upon  that  earth  usually  are.  Very  good  yellows  n 
be  prepared  with  the  white  precipitate  of  lead,  i 
merly  mentioned,  by  using  either  yellow  berries,  fasl 
or  any  other  substance  capable  of  yielding  that  colo 
Jlnglisb  pink  is  paler  than  the  Dutch,  and  keeps 
colour  greatly  worse. 

Masticot  is  prepared  by  calcimng  white-lead  till 
assumes  a  yellowish  colour.  It  is  not  apt  to  chaoj 
hut  the  colour  is  so  dull  that  it  is  seldom  used  either 
oil  or  water. 

•  Common  orpiment  is  a  pretty  bright  greenish-y 
low,  prepared  by  subliming  arsenic  with  sulphur. 
nauseous  smell,  which  is  greatly  increased  by  grind i 
in  oil,  makes  it  very  disagreeable ;  nor  does  it  keep 
colour  for  any  length  of  time.  That  kind  of  orpimc 
least  inclined  to  green  is  to  be  preferred  for  the  pi 
poses  of  painting. 

Yellow-ochre  and  terra  di  Sienna  are  ferruginc 
earths,  capable  of  becoming  red  by  catcinatioo.  Gre 
vitriol  preci|ytated  by  lime  may  be  advantageously  si 
stituted  for  either  of  them.     See  Chsmistrt. 

Turpith  mineral  is  but  little  used  in  painting,  thou 
its  fine  yellow  colour  seems  greatly  to  recommend 
This  preparatioo  is  in  aU  probability  very  durabl 
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Cofoor*    Md  should  seem  tkerefore  worthy  of  a  preference  either 
«»Wn«V,  *•  Wng's  or  Naples  yellow.     8efi  Chkmistrt  Index, 
Gamboge  is  a  paint  that  can  only  be  used  in  water« 
and  is  the  most  common  yellow  made  use  of  for  co* 
kraring  maps,  &c. ;  but  for  this  it  is  not  very  proper^ 
being  neither  quite  transparent,  nor  very  durable. 

6.  Green.  Tlie  only  simple  green  colour  that  hath 
A  tolerable  degree  of  brightness  is  verdigris,  or  pre- 
parations of  it.  ThiS|  however,  though  a  very  bean* 
tifol  colour,  is  far  from  b«ing  durable.  It  is  improved 
in  colour,  though  not  in  durability,  by  dissolution  and 
crystallixation  in  distilled  vinegar,  in  which  state  it  is 
called  dUtiUed  verdigris,  A  more  durable  water  coloar 
is  made  by  dissolving  the  verdigris  in  cream  of  tar* 
tar,  or  rather  the  pore  tartaric  acid  \  but  in  oil  this  is 
found  to  he  equally  fugitive  with  the  verdigris  itself. 
Bee  Chemistry  Index. 

Compound  greens  are  either  made  of  Prussian  or 
some  other  blue,  mixed  with  yellow ;  but  in  whatever 
way  these  colours  can  be  compounded,  the  beauty  of 
the  green  produced  is  greatly  inferior  to  distilled,  or 
even  common  verdigris.  The  tartaric  solution  of 
verdigris,  mixed  with  a  little  gamboge,  is  the  best 
transparent  green  water-colour  we'  have  had  an  oppor^ 
tonity  of  trying  \  and  a  mixture  of  Prossian  blue  and 
turpith-mineral  is  probably  the  best  opaque  one. 

Sap-green  is  a  simple  colour,  but  exceedingly  infe- 
rior to  distDled  verdigris,  or  even  to  the  tartaric 
BoluUoa  of  verdigris  with  gamboge*  It  Is  prepared 
from  the  joice  of  unripe  buckthorn  berries  evaporated 
to  the  consistence  of  a  gum.  Its  green  colour  is  greatly 
iDcllned  to  yellow.  A  kind  of  compound  green  has 
been  sometimes  used,  called  Prussian green^  which  gob* 
sists  only  of  Prnssian  blue  and  yellow  ochre.  It  has 
no  beauty,  nor  is  it  durable.  It  is  prepared  as  Prns- 
sian blue,  only  not  pouring  on  any  muriatic  acid  to 
dissolve  the  ochreous  sediment  which  falls  at  the  same 
tiose. 

Another  green  sometimes  used  is  called  ierre  tvrls. 
This  is  a  native  earth,  probably  impregnated  with  cop- 
per. It  is  of  a  bluish-green  colour,  much  of  that  tint 
called  sea-greenm  It  is  gritty,  and  therefore  must  he 
well  levigated  before  it  is  nsed.  Its  colour  is  durable, 
hot  not  very  bright. 

7.  Blue,  The  blue  colours  are  ultramarine,  Prus- 
sian blue,  verditer,  smalt,  bice,  and  indigo.  Of  these 
the  vltramarine  is  the  finest,  but  its  great  price  hin- 
ders ^it  being  much  used.  It  is  a  preparation  from 
lapis  lazuli  j  is  an  exceeding  bright  colour,  and  never 
fades  with  whatever  substance  it  is  mixed.  It  is  now, 
however,  in  a  great  measure  superseded  by  Prussian 
bine,  to  the  disadvantage  of  painting  in  general  ^  as 
Prnssian  blue,  though  very  beantiful,  is  far  from  being 
durable.  For  an  account  of  its  preparations,  see  the 
article  Ui;TRAMAaijfe. 

The  process  for  making  Prussian  blue  is  described, 
and  Its  nature  fully  oonmered,  nnder  Chcmistrt, 
N*  774  9  M>  that  it  is  suflkient  here  to  observe,  that 
Prnssian  blue  is  to  be  accounted  of  the  best  quality 
when  it  is  deep,  bright,  and  not  inclined  to  purple. 
It  ongbt  to  be  tried  by  mixture  with  white  lead,  as 
the  brightness  of  the  oolonr  will  appear  much  more 
when  cUlnted  than  when  concentrated  in  the  lumps  of 
the  bine  itself. 

The  preparation  of  Une  verditer  is  kept  a  secret,  and 
Vot.  VI.  Part  I.  t 
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the  best  chemists  have  been  puzzled  to  find  out  the  Colonr- 
method.  The  colour  is  exceedingly  bright,  and  hss  a  awkiiif. 
considerable  tinge  of  green.  A  method  of  preparing  ^  ^  ' 
a  colour  equally  beautiful,  and  agreeing  in  all  respects 
with  what  is  sold  in  the  shops,  except  that  of  effer- 
vescing with  acids,  we  bave  found  to  be  as  follows : 
Dissolve  copper  in  strong  caustic  alkali,  until  the  liquid 
has  assumed  a  very  deep  blue  colour  j  and  the  deeper 
this  colour  is,  the  oner  will  your  verditer  be.  When 
the  menstmum  has  dissolved  as  much  of  the  metal  as  it 
cart  take  up,  it  is  to  be  poured  out  into  a  broad  and 
well  glazed  earthen  pan,  held  over  a  very  gentle  fire  ^ 
and  from  the  moment  it  is  put  on,  the  liquor  is  to  be 
continually  agitated  with  a  wooden  spatula,  so  that  the 
liquor  may  be  heated  as  equally  as  possible.  The 
whole  secret  consists  in  properly  regulating  the  degree 
of  heat ;  for  if  it  exceeds  the  doe  proportion  ever  so 
little,  tlie  verditer  will  turn  out  of  a  dirty  green.  The 
proper  degree  is  about  90^  of  Fahrenheit's  thermome« 
ter.  In  this  gentle  heat  the  alkali  slowly  evaporates ; 
and  in  proportion  to  its  doing  so  the  verditer  falls  to 
the  bottom.  After  it  is  once  formed,  freed  from  the 
alkaline  liquor,  and  dried,  it  can  bear  the  effusion  of  * 

boiling  water  without  the  least  injury.  Dr  Priestley, 
in  his  sixth  volume,  takes  notice,  that  a  solution  of 
copper  in  volatile  alkali  affords  a  blue  precipitate  by 
heat,  hut  withont  taking  notice  of  the  requisites  for  its 
success.  In  making  this  preparation  it  is  necessary  to 
dissolve  copper  in  its  metallic  state  *,  for  the  solution  of 
any  oxide  will  not  yield  a  blue  hot  a  green  colonr. 
This  colour  is  durable  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  oil, 
and  has  then  all  the  inconvenienocs  of  verdigris  above 
mentioned. 

6malt  is  glass  coloured  with  zaffre,   a  preparation 
from  cobalt  *•     It  is  comilionly  so  grossly  powdered  *  See  ^SEsf- 
that  it  cannot  be  used  in  painting,  and  its  texture  is  ^n^^l^J^ 
hard  that  it  cannot  easily  be  levigated.    Its  colour  is^*"^ 
exceedingly  bright  and  durable ;  so  that  when  finely 
levigated  it  is  ined  instead  of  ultramarine.     The  most 
proper  materials  for  levigating  this  substance  seem  to 
be  the  phites  of  M.  Beanmnr*s  porcelain  recommended 
by  Dr  Lewis.     See  Chsmistry  Index.     For  the  pre- 
paration and  qualities  of  bice,  see  the  articles  Abmesus 
Lapis  and  BiCK. 

Indigo  is  but  little  used  in  painting  either  in  oil  or 
water,  on  aoconnt  of  the  dulness  of  the  colour.  It  re- 
quires no  other  preparation  than  being  washed  over. 
Its  goodness  is  knows  by  the  darkness  and  brightoess  of 
the  colonr.    See  Indigo.  19 

8.  Pur^.    The  only  simple  colour  of  this  kind  used  Purple  co- 
at present  is  colcothar  of  vitriol.     A  beantiful  purple'^'*''*' 
<lake  may  he  prepared  from  logwood  by  means  of  solo- 
*  tion  of  tin  \  but  this  method  of  preparing  coloors  is 
very  little  known  as  yet*  ^^ 

g..Br6wn*     The  brown  colours  are,  bistre,  brown- Biowa  co- 
nchre,  Cologne-earth,  umber,  and  brown-pink.    Under  losn- 
the  article  Bistrx  is  given  a  process  for  making  that 
colour,  by  infusing  soot  in  watei^  pouring  off  the  tine-       31 
tnre,  and  then  evaporating  it  to  an  extract  j  but  Dr  Hr  lewis's 
£iewis  is  of  opinion,  with  M.  Laodois  in  the  French  ^'P''^^^  ' 
Enofck^iidie^  that  the  soot  is  either  boiled  in  w«t^»^|^ 
nr  ground  with  a  little  liquid  of  some  kind  into  a  smooth 
paste ;  it  is  then  diluted  with  more  water,  and  after 
standing  for  about  half  an  hour  till  the  grosser  sub- 
stance of  the  soot  has  settled,  the  liqnoc  is  poured  off 
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iQto  anolKcr  veiseli  and  set  by  for  two  or  three  dayf, 
lliat*.tJie  finer  parts  may  fall  to  the  bottom^  and  this 
fine  matter  is  the  bistre.  This  is  a  very  useful  colour 
in  water,  being  exceedingly  fine»  durable,  andoiot  apt 
to  spoil  any  other  colours  with  which  it  is  mixed.  The 
brown  pink  is  said  to  consist  of  chalk  tinged  with  the 
colouring  matter  of  fustic,  heightened  by  fixed  alka* 
line  salts.  It  is  therefore  very  perishable,  and  is  seU 
dom  used.  The  other  browns  are  a  kind  of  ochreous 
earths )  for  a  description  of  which  see  their  proper  ar« 
tides. 

Having  now  considered  most  of  tbe  colouring  sub- 
stances usually  to  be  met  with  in  the  shops,  we  shall 
next  take  notice  of  some  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  produce  all  the  different  colours  from  vegetables, 
after  tbe  manner  of  lakes  ;  which,  though  tlie  methods 
hitherto  tried  have  for  the  most  part  failed  of  success, 
may  perhaps  some  time  or  other  be  found  applicable  to 
valuable  purposes. 

From  infusions  of  astringent  vegetables  mixed  with 
green  vitriol,  is  produced  a  deep  black  liquor  of  very 
extensive  use  in  dyeing  *•  Tbe  substances  which  pro- 
duce tbe  deepest  blacks  are  galls  and  logwood.  When 
a  decoction  or  infusion  of  the  galls  is  dropped  into  a 
solution  of  the  vitriol  largely  diluted  with  water,  the 
first  drops  produce  bluish  or  purplish  red  clonds,  which 
soon  mingling  with  the  liquor,  turn  it  uniformly  of 
their  own  colour.  It  seems  to  be  on  the  quality  of 
the  frater  that  this  difference  in  the  colour  depends. 
With  distilled  water,  or  the  common  spring  waters, 
the  mixture  is  always  blue.  If  we  previously  dissolve 
in  tbe  water  the  most  minute  quantity  of  any  alkaline 
salt,  too  small  to  be  discovered  by  any  of  the  common 
means  by  which  waters  are  usually  tried,  or  if  the  wa- 
ter is  in  the  least  putrid,  the  colour  of  the  mixture  proves 
purple  or  reddish.  Kaiu- water,  caught  as  it  falls  from 
the  clouds  in  an  open  field  in  clean  glass-vessels,  gives 
a  blue  'y  but  such  as  is  collected  from  the  tops  of  the 
houses,  grows  purple  with  the  mixture  of  vitriol  and 
galls :  from  whence  it  may  be  presumed,  that  this  last 
has  contracted  a  putrid  tendency,  or  received  an  alka- 
line impregnatioti^  though  so  slight  as  not  to  be  sensi- 
ble on  other  ways  of  trial. 

Both  the  purple  and  blue  liquors,  on  adding  more 
of  the  astringent  infusion,  deepen  to  a  black,  more 
or  less  intense,  according  to  the  nature  of  dilution  :  if 
the  mixture  proves  of  a  deep  opaque  blackness,  it  again 
becomes  bluish  or  purplish  when  further  diluted.  If 
suffered  to  stand  in  this  diluted  state  for  two  or  three 
days,  the  colouring  matter  settles  to  the  bottom  in 
form  of  a  fine  black  mud,  which  by  slightly  shaking 
the  vessel  is  diffused  again  througii  the  liqnor,  and 
tinges  it  of  its  former  colour.  When  the  mixture  is 
of  a  full  blackness,  this  separation  does  not  happen,  or 
in  a  far  lesa  degree }  for  though  a  part  of  the  black  mat- 
ter precipitates  in  staading,  yet  so  much  remains  dis- 
.solved,  that  the  liquor  continues  black.  This  suspen- 
sion of  the  colouring  substance,  in  the  blaek  liquid, 
may^  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  gummy  matter  of  the 
a»tringent  infusion  increasing  the  consistence  of  the 
watery  fluid  >  for  the  separation  is  retarded  in  the 
diluted  mixture  by  a  small  addition  of  gum  arabic* 
If  the  mixture  eitlier  in  its  black  or  diluted  state  is 
poured  into  a  filter,,  the  liqnor  passes  through  colour- 
e4.i.  pnljr  a  par(  of  .the .  black  matter.xeniainiog  oa^  tbe 


filter.  The  filtered  liquor,  on  standinn  for  some  tin 
becomes  turbid  and  full  of  fine  black  flakes :  beii 
freed  from  these  by  a  second  filtration,  it  again  pt 
on  the  same  appearance :  and  thus  repeatedly  til]  ^ 
the  colouring  parts  are  separated,  and  the  liquor  h 
become  colourless. 

Dr  Lewis,  from  whose  Philosophical  Commerce 
Arts  this  account  is  taken,  further  informs  us,  that  tt 
colouring  matter,  when  separated  from  the  liquor  a] 
dried,  appeared  of  a  deep  blaek,  which  did  not  se^ 
to  have  suffered  any  change  from  the  air  by  exposu 
for  upwards  of  four  months.  Made  red  hot,  it  glowi 
and  burnt,  but  did  not  flame,  and  became  a  rus 
brown  powder,  which  was  readily  attracted  by  a  ma 
netie  bar  ^  though  in  its  black  state  the  magnet  bi 
no  action  upon  it.  Sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  w 
ter  and  digested  on  the  black  powder,  dissolved  tl 
greatest  part  of  it,  leaving  only  a  very  small  quanti 
of  whitish  matter.  Solution  of  pure  fixed  alkalii 
salt  dissolved  very  little  of  it :  the  liquor  received 
reddish  brown  colour,  and  the  powder  became  blacki 
brown.  This  residuum  was  attracted  by  tbe  magn 
after  being  red  hot,  though  not  before :  tbe  alkalii 
tincture,  passed  UiAmgh  a  filter,  and  mixed  with 
solution  of  green  vitriol,  struck  a  deep  brownish  b1a< 
colour,  nearly  the  same  with  that  which  results  fro 
mixing  with  the  vitriolic  solution  an  alkaline  tinctu 
of  galls. 

It  hath  also  been  attempted  to  produce  black  frc 
a  combination  of  other  colours  ^  as  green  may  be  pr 
duced  from  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow.  M.  le  Bio 
in  his  Harmony  of  Colours,  gives  a  method  of  formii 
black,  by  mixing  together  the  three  colours  call< 
primitive  J  viz.  blue,  red,  and  yellow  ;  and  M.  Cast^ 
in  his  Optiqve  des  CoyJeurs  published  in  1740,  sa 
that  this  compound  black  has  an  advantage  in  paic 
ing,  above  the  simple  ones,  of  answering  -better  I 
the  darkening  of  other  colours.  Thus,  if  blue,  by  t 
addition  of  black,  is  to  be  darkened  into  the  colo 
called  bhte^Uarky  the  simple  blacks,  according  to  hii 
if  used  in  soflicient  quantity  to  produce  tbe  requisi 
deepness,  conceal  the  blue,  while  the  compound  blac 
leave  it  distinguishable.  Le  Blon  does  not  menti 
the  proportion  of  the  three  colours  necessary  for  p( 
ducing  black.  Castel  directs  1 5  parts  of  blue,  five 
red,  and  three  of  yellowy  but  takes  notice  that  iha 
proportions  are  rather  speculatively  than  practici 
ly  just,  and  that  the  eye  only  can  be  the  true  judg 
our  colours  all  being  very  imperfect,  and  our  pigniei 
or  other  bodies  of  one  denomination  of  colour  bei 
very  unequal  in  their  degree  of  intensity.  He  o 
serves,  that  the  pigments  should  all  be  of  the  deep< 
and  darkest  kind  ;  and  that  instead  of  taking  one  pi 
ment  for  each  colour,  it  is  better  to  take  as  many 
can  be  got  ^  for  the  greater  discord  there  is  of  he  I 
rogeneous  and  discordant  drugs,  the  more  true  a 
beantiful,  he  says,  will  the  black  be,  and  the  mc 
capable  of  uniting  with  all  other  colours,  withe 
suppressing  them,  and  even  withont  making  th< 
tawny. 

Dr  Lewis  acquaints  us,  that  by  mixing  differ€ 
blue,  red,  and  yellow  oolourS|  be  has  not  been  able 
produce  a  perfect  black ;  but  has  often  obtained  fr< 
them  very  dark  colours,  such  as  may  be  called  brou 
ikKk$  or  gravsblacks  ;  «nch  ae  we  commonly  He  in  t 
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OilMT.  'Arte  ptrto  of  painttntfl,  mni  foeh  as  the  chmrcoal  and 
mtl^atp  9O0t  blacks  appear  when  dilated  a  little.  The  logre- 
^  y  '  »  dients  bein^  each  of  a  dark  deep  colour  it  a  very  neoes- 
•ary  cooditioa  j  for  bright  hloety  bright  redt,  and  bright 
jellowt^  mixed  in  such  proportions  that  neither  colour 
ptCTailedy  produced  only  a  gray.  In  effect,  all  com- 
positions  of  this  kind,  physically  consideredi  can  be  no 
other  than  grays,  or  some  of  tbe  intermediate  tints 
between  whiteness  and  darkness  j  and  these  grays  will 
be  so  much  the  lighter  or  darker  as  the  component  co- 
lours of  themselves  are  bright  or  dark. 

With  regard  to  the  extraction  of  the  colouring 
matter  from  the  different  kinds  of  TCffetables  com- 
monly to  be  met  with  of  all  coloursi  this  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  very  valuable  acquisition,  could  the  colours 
so  procured  be  made  durable.  On  this  subject  nothing 
bath  yet  appeared  more  satisfactory  than  what  is  de- 
livered by  Dr  Lewis  in  his  notes  on  Nenmaun^s  che- 
mistry. His  observations  are  curious,  but  promise  very 
little  success  to  any  who  shall  attempt  to  fix  these 
Tegetable  colours. 
35  ,  **  Among  the  infinite  variety  of  colours  (says  he), 
DrUwii'i  which  glow  in  tbe  flowers  of  plants,  there  are  very 
iwm^oa  ^^  which  have  any  durability,  or  whose  fugitive 
v^iaUe  .b^^Q^y  c^i^  he  arrested  by  art,  so  as  to  be  applied  to 
ctlomi  any  valuable  purposes.  The  only  permanent  ones  are 
the  yellow,  the  red,  the  blue  ^  and  all  the  intermediate 
shades  of  purple,  crimson,  violet,  &c.  are  extremely 
perishable.  Many  of  these  flowers  lose  their  colours 
•n  being  barely  dried }  especially  if  they  are  dried 
slowly,  as  has  been  usually  directed,  in  a  shady,  and 
not  warm  place.  The  colours  of  all  of  them  perish 
on  keeping  even  in  the  closest  vessels.  The  more 
hastily  they  are  dried,  and  the  more  perfectly  they 
an  secured  from  the  air,  the  longer  they  retain  their 
beauty.  The  colouring  matter  extracted  and  ap- 
plied on  other  bodies  is  still  more  perishable :  often- 
times it  is  changed  or  destroyed  in  the  hands  of  the 
operator. 

**«Tlie  colour  of  many  blue  flcirers  is  extracted  by 
ioAiston  in  water ;  but  there  are  some  from  which  water 
gains  only  reddish  or  purplish  blue.  Of  those  that  have 
been  tried  there  is  not  one  which  gives  any  blue  tinc« 
ture  to  spirituous  liquors :  some  give  no  colour  at  all, 
and  some  a  reddish  one.  The  juice  pressed  out  from 
the  fresh  flowers  is  for  the  most  part  blue.  The  blue 
juices  and  infusions  are  changed  red  by  all  acids.  The 
muriatic  acid  seems  to  strike  the  most  florid  red.  The 
flowers  themselves,  macerated  in  acid  liquors,  impart 
also  a  deep  red  tincture.  Alkalies,  both  fixed  and 
volatile,  and  lime-water,  change  them  to  a  green. 
Those  infusions  of  the  juices  which  have  nothing  of 
the  native  colour  of  the  flowers,  suffer  the  same  changes 
from  the  addition  of  acid  and  alkaline  liquors :  even 
when  the  flowers  have  been  kept  till  their  colour  is 
lost,  infusions  made  from  ihem  acquire  still  a  red  co- 
lour from  the  one,  and  a  green  from  the  other,  though 
in  a .  less  degree  than  when  tlie  flowers  were  fresh  • 
The  red  colour  produced  by  acids  is  scarcely  more 
durable  than  the  original  blue :  applied  upon  other 
bodies  and  exposed  to  tbe  air,  it  gradually  degenerates 
into  a  faiotish  purple,  and  at  length  disappears,  leaving 
hardly  any  stain  behind.  Tbe  green  produced  by 
alkalies  changes  to  a  yellow,  which  does  not  fade  so 
soon.    The  gpceen,  by  lime^wateci  is  more  permanent 
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and  more  beaotHbl  ^  green  lakes,  prepared  from  these  Crfoor. 
flowers  by  lime-water,  hare  been  used  as  pigments  by  oMkiiiK. 
the  painter.  The  flowers  of  cyanns  have  been  greatly  '  ~ 
recommended,  as  affording  elegant  and  dnrable  blue 
pigments  ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  extract  from 
them  any  blue  colour  al  all.  They  retain  their  colour 
indeed,  when  hastily  dried,  longer  than  some  other 
blue  flowers  3  but  they  communicate  nothing  of  it  to 
anv  kind  of  menstruum.  Infusions  of  them  m  watery, 
spirituous,  and  oily  liquors,  are  all  of  them  more  vr 
less  of  a  reddish  cast,  without  any  tendency  to  blue- 
Alum,  which  is  said  to  heighten  and  preserve  their 
blue  colour,  changes  it,  like  that  of  other  bine  flowers, 
to  a  purplish  red  ^  acids  to  a  deep  red  5  alkalies  and 
lime-water  to  a  green :  solution  of  tin  added  to  the 
watery  infusion,  turns  it  to  a  fine  crimson  j  on  stand- 
ing, a  beautiful  red  fsecula  subsides,  but  it  loses  all 
its  colour  as  soon  as  it  is  dry.  The  watery  infusion, 
inspissated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  appears  of 
a  dark  reddish  brown :  an  extract  made  with  rectified 
spirit  is  of  a  purplish  colour.  The  colour  of  both  ex- 
tracts spread  thin,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  quickly 
fades.  The  flowers  employed  in  these  experiments 
were  those  of  the  common  blue-bottle  of  the  corn- 
fields. 

**  Red  flowers  readily  communicate  their  own  red 
colour  to  watery  menstrua }  among  those  that  have 
been  tried,  there  is  not  one  exception.  Those  of  a 
full  red  colour  give  to  rectified  spirit  also  a  deep  red 
tincture,  brighter,  though  somewhat  paler,  than  the 
watery  infusion :  but  the  lighter  red  flowers,  and 
those  which  have  a  tendency  to  purplish,  impart  very 
little  colour  to  spirit,  and  seem  to  partake  more  of  the 
nature  of  the  blue  flowers  than  of  the  pure  red.  lafu- 
sions  of  red  flowers  are  supposed  to  be  heightened  by 
acids,  and  torn  green  by  alkalies,  like  those  of  the 
blue}  but  this  is  far  from  being  universal.  Among 
these  I  have  examined,  the  rose-colours  and  purplish 
reds  were  changed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
blues  I  but  the  full  deep  reds  were  not.  The  deep 
infusion  of  red  poppies  is  changed  by  alkalies,  not  to  a 
green,  but  to  dusky  purple.  • 

^*  The  colours  of  yellow  flowers,  whether  pale  or 
deep,  are  in  general  durable.  Many  of  them  are  as 
much  so  perhaps,  as  any  of  the  native  colours  of  ve- 
getables. The  Colour  is  extracted  both  by  water  and 
hy  spirit.  The  watery  infusions  are  tbe  deepest.  Nei- 
ther alkalies  nor  acids  alter  the  species  of  tbe  colour  s 
though  both  of  them  vary  its  shade  $  acids  rendering 
it  paler,  and  alkalies  deeper }  alum  likewise  consider- 
ably heightens  it,  though  not  so  much  as  alkalie^. 
An  infusion  of  the  flowers,  made  in  alkaline  ley,  pre- 
cipitated by  alum,  gives  a  durable  yellow  lake.  In  some 
of  the  deep  reddish  yellow,  or  orange-coloured  flowers, 
the  yellow  matter  seems  to  be  of  the  same  kind  with 
that  of  the  pure  yellow  flowered,  but  the  red  to  be  of 
a  different  kind  frond  the  pure  red  ones ;  watery  men- 
strua take  up  only  the  yellow,  and  leave  the  red, 
which  may  afterwards  be  extracted  by  alcohol,  or 
by  water  acoated  by  fixed  alkaline  salt.  Such  par- 
ticnlarly  are  the  saffron-coloured  flowers  of  cmrthamiis. 
These,  after  the  yellow  matter  has  beeii  extracted  by 
water,  are  said  to  give  a  red  tinctnre  to  ley;  from 
which,  on  standing  at  rest  for  some  time,  a  deep 
bright  red  fsecula  subsides ;  called  from  one  of  the 
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Cotoor*  names  of  the  plant  which  produces  it,  sqfflowtr ;  and 
mftkifii^.  from  the  countries  whence  it  \%  commonly  brought  to 
Spanish-red^  and  China  lake ,  This  pigment  im« 
pregnates  alcohol  with  a  beautifal  red  tincture,  but 
communicates  no  colour  to  water.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  separate,  hj  the  same  treatment,  the  red 
matter  of  some  of  the  other  reddish  yellow  flowers, 
as  those  of  garden  marigold,  but  without  success. 
Plain  water  extracted  a  yellow  colour,  and  alkaline 
ley  extracted  afterwards  only  a  paler  yellow  :  though 
the  digestions  were  continued  till  the  flowers  had  lost 
their  colour,  the  tinctures  were  no  other  than  yellow, 
and  not  so  deep  as  those  obtained  from  the  pure  yel- 
low flowers.  The  little  yellow  floccult,  which  in  some 
kinds  of  flowers  are  collected  into  a  compact  round 
disc,  as  in  the  daisy  and  corn  marigold,  agree,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  escamined,  with  the  expanded  yellow 
petala*  Their  colour  is  affected  in  the  same  manner 
by  acids,  by  alkalies,  and  by  alum  \  and  equally  ex- 
tracted by  water  and  by  spirit.  Bot  the  yellow  farina, 
or  fine  dust,  lodged  on  the  tips  of  the  stamina  of  flowers, 
appears  to  be  of  a  diflerent  kind.  It  gives  a  fine  bright 
yellow  to  spirit,  and  a  duller  yellow  to  water  \  the  un- 
dissolved part  proving  in  both  cases  of  a  pale  yellowish 
white.  Both  the  watery  and  spirituous  tinctures  were 
heightened  by  alkaline  liquors,  turned  red  by  acids, 
and  again  to  a  deep  yellow  on  adding  more  of  the  al- 
kali :  I  know  no  other  vegetable  yellow  that  is  tnmed 
red  byacids. 

**  White  flowers  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  colour- 
ing matter.  Alkaline  lixivia  extract  from  some  of  them 
a  green  tincture,  and  change  their  colourless  expressed 
juices  to  the  same  colour  *,  but  I  have  not  observed  that 
they  are  turned  red  by  acids.  The  flowers  of  the  com- 
mon wiM  convolvulus  or  bind- weed,  which  in  all  their 
parts  are  white,  give  a  deep  yellow  or  orange  tincture 
to  plain  water  \  which,  like  the  tinctures  of  flowers 
that  aM  naturatty  of  that  cobor,  is  rendered  paler  by 
acids,  heightened  a  little  by  alum,  and  more  consider- 
ably by  alkaline  salts.  The  vapours  of  the  volatile  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  of  bnming  sulphur,  which  whiten  or 
destroy  the  colour  of  the  coloured  flowers,  make  no 
change  in  the  white. 

•*  The  red  juices  of  fhiits,  as  currants,  mulberries, 
elder-berries,  morelh),  black  cherries,  dbc  gently  in- 
spissated to  dryness,  dissolve  again  almost  totally  in 
water,  and  appear  nearly  of  the  same  red  colour  as  at 
first.  Rectified  spirit  extracts  the  tinging  particles, 
leaving  a  considerable  portion  of  mucilaginous  matter 
undissolved  ;  and  hence  the  spirituous  tincture  proves 
of  a  brighter  colour  than  the  watery.  The  red  solu- 
tions, and  the  juices  themselves,  are  sometimes  made 
dull,  and  sometimes  more  florid  hv  acids,  and  gene- 
rally turned  purplish  by  alkalies.  The  colours  of  these 
juices,  are,  for  the  most  part,  perishable.  They  resist, 
indeed,  the  power  of  fermentation,  and  continue  al- 
n>ost  unchanged,  after  the  liquor  has  been  converted 
into  wine  \  but  when  the  juice  is  spread  thin  upon 
other  bodies,  exsiccated,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
coloor  quickly  alters  and  decays  }  the  bright  lively  red 
changes  the  soonest :  the  dark  dull  red  stain  from  the 
juice  of  the  black  cherry,  is  of  considerable  dunibility. 
The  fruit  of  the  American  opuntia  or  prickly  pear, 
the  plant  upon  which  the  cochineal'  insect  is  produced, 
is  perhaps  aa  exception :   This  bright  red  firmt^  «o- 
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cording  to  Labat,  gives  a  beantifol  red  dye.  Son 
experiments,  however,  made  npon  the  juice  of  thi 
fmit,  as  brougftt  into  England,  did  not  promise  to  1 
of  any  great  advantage  \  bot  the  partseotars  1  cann 
now  recollect. 

'*  The  ripe  berries  of  budLthom  stain  paper  of 
green  colour.  From  these  is  prepared  the  sobstam 
called  sap  green ^  a  pigment  sufliciently  durable,  re 
dily  soluble  in  water,  but  not  miscible  with  o»l.  Tl 
berries  dried  while  green,  and  macerated  in  alui 
water,  are  said  to  yield  a  yellow  pignient ;  and  whi 
they  have  grown  over  ripe  so  as  to  fall  off  spontan 
ously,  a  purple  one.  It  is  said  that  the  berry  of  tl 
heliotropum  tricoccum,  which  grows  wild  about  Mon 
pelier,  stains  paper  of  a  green  colour*  and  that  tfa 
green  turns  presently  to  a  blue  :  that  the  common  bll 
paper  receives  its  celoar  from  this  juice :  and  that  tl 
red  rags  called  Auntie/,  employed  for  colouring  win 
and  other  liquors,  are  tinctored  by  the  same  }uh 
turned  red  by  acids.  Aeoording  to  M.  Nissole  of  tl 
French  academy  of  sciences  (as  quoted  by  Savary 
his  Dietionnaire  de  Commerce),  the  fiillowing  juice 
obtained,  not  from  the  berries,  bot  from  tops  of  tl 
planted  gathered  in  August,  groond  in  nflls,  and  thi 
committed  to  the  press.  The  juice  is  exposed  to  tl 
aon  about  an  hour,  the  rags  dipt  in  k,  Med  in  the  su 
moistened  by  the  vapour  which  arises  during  the  slac! 
ing  of  quicklime  with  urine,  then  dried  again  in  tihe  su 
and  dipped  again  in  the  juice.  The  Dutch  and  othc 
are  said  to  prepare  tnmsol  rags,  and  tumsol  in  the  mai 
from  different  ingredients,  among  which  archil  is  a  pri 
cjpat  one. 

**  In  some  plants,  peony  fbr  instance,  the  seeds  1 
a  certain  point  of  maturity  are  covered  with  a  fii 
shining  red  membrane.  The  pell  idea  of  the  seeds 
a  certain  American  tree  afford  tbe  red  masses  broug 
into  Europe  under  the  names  of  mutoffe,  orlnrn,  ai 
raucou*,  Mr  Pott,  in  the  Berlin  Mefuoirs  for  tl 
year  1752,  mentions  a  very  extrordinary  property 
this  concrdte^  '  With  sulphuric  acid  it  produces  »  bl 
colour,  of  extreme  beanty  \  bot  with  this  capital  defei 
that  all  salts  and  liquors,  and  even  eommon  water,  d 
stroy  it.*  Tbe  specimen  of  anootto,  whkb  I  exami 
ed,  was  not  sensibly  acted  npon  by  snlphttric  acid  y 
received  no  chance  in  its  own  coloor,  and  communici 
ed  none  to  the  hquor.  Nor  did  any  visible  chang 
ensue  upon  dropping  the  acid  into  trncture  of  aiinel 
made  in  water,  or  in  spirit. 

**  The  green  coloor  of  the  leaves  of  phints  is  e 
tracted  by  rectified  spirit  of  wine  and  by  oils.  T 
spirituous  tinctures  are  generally  of  a  fine  deep  gre< 
even  when  the  leaves  themselves  are  doll-coloured, 
yellowish,  or  hoary.  The  colour,  however,  Beld< 
continues  kmg  even  in  the  liquor  $  moeh  less  when  t 
tinging  matter  is  separated  in  a  solid  fsrm,  and  ex] 
sed  with  a  large  surface  to  tbe  air.  The  editor  of  1 
Wirtemberg  Pbarmacopceia  observes,  that  tbe  leai 
of  acanthus,  brankursine,  or  bear*s-breach,  give 
more  durable  green  tincture  to  spirit  than  those  of  a 
other  herb.  Alkalies  heighten  the  colour  both  of  1 
tinctures  and  green  juioes  )  acids  wealien,  destroy, 
change  it  to  a  brownish:  lime  water  improves  b< 
tbe  colour  «nd  durability  :  by  means  of  lime,  not 
elegant  green  lakes  are  procurablv  from  the  leaves 
Mmthns,  Hly  nf  tbe  vaHer,:  «nd  sovcral  other  plai 
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CoWttr.  Tli«i«  are  V9ry.&w  bcrhs  wkicb  c«ininanicate  uxxf 
makiaJB*  fluuTO  of  their  greaa  coloar  to  water ;  perhaps  none 
V  '  that  give  a  greeo  of  aoy  coaaiderable  deepness.  It  is 
aaiiiy  hewever«  that  the  leaves  of  some  plants  give  a 
green  dye  to  woollen^  without  the  addition  oT  any 
^ber  colouring  matter  ;  pi^rticalarl  j  those  of  the  wild 
oervil,  or  oow-weed,  Che  coounon  ragwortf  and  de« 
vilVbit.  The  leaves  of  many  kinda  of  herbs  and 
trees  give  a  yellow  dye  to  wool  or  woollen  cloth  that 
has  beeo  previously  boiled  with  a  solution  of  alum  and 
tartar.  Weld,  in  particular,  affords  a  fine  yellow, 
nod  is  commonly  made  use  of  for  tlus  purpose  by  the 
dyers,  and  cultivated  in  large  quantity  in  some  parte 
of  England.  There  is  no  colour  for  which  we  have 
such  plenty  of  materials  as  for  yellow.  M.  Hellot 
cltserves  that  all  leavee,  harks,  and  roots,  which  on 
Using  chewed  discover  a  slight  astringency,  as  the 
huives  of  the  almond,  peach,  and  pear  trees,  ash  hark, 
(especiaUy  that  taken  off  after  the  first  rising  of  the 
•ap  in  tlM  eprtng),  the  roots  of  wild  patience,  &c. 
yield  dnrable  yellows,  more  or  less  beautiful  accord- 
iling  to  the  length  of  time  that  the  boiling  is  contl- 
noed,  and  the  prpportions  of  alum  and  tartar  in  the 
prsfiratory  liquor:  that  a  large  quantity  of  alum 
makes  theie  yellows  approach  to  the  elegant  yellow 
of  veld :  that  if  the  tartar  is  made  to  prevail,  it  in- 
elincs  them  la  an  osmo^  *»  tiiat  if  the  roots,  barks,  or 
leaves  be  too  long  boiled,  the  yellow  proves  tarnish- 
ed, and  aoqoircn  shades  of  hrown.^'    See  the  article 

The  meet  capital  preparations  from  the  leaves  of 

plants  are  those  of  indigo,  and  weld  i  which  are  both 

ve^  much  oaed  in  dyeing,  thoogh  tlie  first  only  in 

•Sce^    painting**    Both  the  indigo  and  woad  plants,  give 

HgotmSi.     o«t  their  coloof^  hy  proper  management,  to  water, 

^"'^  «     in  form  of  aUne  faaiila  or  lake*    M.  Heilet  suspects 

nJ!!lii4in  ^^  *  ^^  ^^  f«ouIa  is  proonrabje  from  many  other 

oTiadlgo     Tagalables*   .Blue  nod  yeUew  blended  together,  com- 

•eeoealed  pose  a  J^reeo.    He  aupposes  the  natural  greens  in  ve« 

f»>  getables  to  be  compounded  in  like  manner  of  these 

two  eolovrs  $  and  tkat  the  blue  is  oftentimes  the  most 

permanent,  10  as  to  remain  entire  after  the  patrefisc- 

tion  or  destmotAon  of  the  ycUaw.    The  theory  is  spe- 

ciens,  nad  perhaps  jnat:  we  know  of  no  other  that 

aocsmits  in  any  deg;reo  fiMrthe  production  of  the  indigo 

and  wead'bkm.    Dr  Lewis,  b«««ever,  informs  us,  that 

he  never  was  able  lo  pro<Uoe  the  least  appearance  of 

either  bine  or  yellow  from  any  ef  the  plants  he  tried 

kf  treating  them  in  the  manaer  used  for  the  prepnra- 

39       tion  of  in£go.  | 

There  aie  sundry  mosses,  whioh  in  their  natural 
state,  like  the  indigo  and  woad  plants,  promise  nothing 
•f  the  ekgsnt  ooleurs  that  can  be  extracted  from  them 
by  ait.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  archil }  ler 
the  pfrparation  of  whicK  and  tbe  coloora  that  may 
be  prodneed  from  it,  see  the  article.  Lionous  su- 
spects that  there  arO  several  other  more  common 
■osaee  from  which  valaabie  colours  might  be  ei^tract* 
ed ;  a  quantity  of  sea-mess,  having  retted  in  heaps  en 
the  shore,  he  observed  the  liquor  in  the  lieaps  to  be 
as  red  aa  bleed  f  the  sea*water,  the  son,  and  the 
potrefiMlsenv  having  bronght  ont  the  colour.  Mr 
ISjiiro,  in  an  appendiat  tp  Linnmos's  paper,  in  1745, 
mentions  two  sorts  of  mosses  nctqally  employed  m 
SwedaB'ftrdyein^iiroelkn -nod  ;  one  is  the 


coralliforme  apicibus  coccineis  of  Bay^s  Synopsis  j  the    Colour, 
other  the  lichenoides  tartareum,  farinaceum,  scutel-   muking. 
laruqi  umbone  fusco,  of  Dillenius.    This  last  is  a  white  "    ' 
substance  like  meal  clotted  together,  found  on  the  sides 
and  tops  of  hills.    It  is  shaved  off  from  the  rocks 
after  rain,  purified  from  the  stony  matters  intermixed 
with  it  by  washing   with  water,  then  dried   in   the 
sun,  ground  in  mills,  and  again  washed  and  dried :  it 
is  then  put  into  a  vessel  with  urine,  and  set  by  for  a 
month  :  a  little  of  this  tincture  added  to  boiling  water 
makes  the  dyeing  colour.    In  the  same  Transactions 
for  the  year  17541  there  is  an  account  of  another  moss 
which,   prepared  with   urine,  gives  a  beautiful   and 
durable  red  or  violet  dye-to  wool  and  silk.     This  is  the 
lichen  foliaceus  umbilicatus  subtus  lacunensis.  Lino. 
flor.  Suec.     It  grows  upon  rocks,  and  is  readily  dis* 
tinguishable  from  others  of  that  class,  by  looking  as 
if  burnt  or  parched,  consisting  of  leaves   ns  thin  as 
paper,  convex  all  over  on  the  upper  side,  with  corre- 
sponding cavities  nnderneath,  adhering  firmly  to  the 
stones  by  a  little  root  under  the  leaves,  and  coming 
asunder,  when  dry,  as  soon  as  touched.    It  is  gathered 
after  rain,  as  it  then  holds  best  together,  and  parts 
easiest  firom  the  stone.    In  France,  a  cruttaceous  moss,, 
growing  upon  rocks  in  Auvergne,  is  prepared  with 
lime  and  urine,  and  employed  by  the  dyers  as  a  suc« 
oedaneum  for  the  Canary  archil,  to  whidi  it  is  said  to- 
be  very  little  inferior.     M.  Hellot  relates,  that  he 
has  met  with  several  other  mosses,  which  en  being 
prepared  in  the  same  manner,  acquire  the  same  c<h 
lour.    The  most  expeditions  way,  he  says,  of  trying        • 
whether  a  moss  will  yield  an  archil  or  not,  is  to  moisten 
a  little  of  it  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parte  of  spirit 
of  sal  ammoniac  and  strong  lime  water,  and  add  a> 
small  proportion  of  crude  sal  ammoaiac*    The  glasa 
is  then  lo  he  tied  over  with  a  piece  of  bladder,  and 
set  by  for  thr«e  or  four  days.    If  the  mess  is  of  the 
proper  kind,  the  little  liquor  wUeh  runs  from  it  upon 
inclining  the  vessel,  will  appear  of  a  deep  cuimsoa* 
colour }  and  this  n&erwards  evaporating^  the  plant 
itself  acquires  the  saoM  colour.    IXr  Xiewie  iafomiB  us, 
that  he   has  tried  a  good  number  of  the  common 
mosses,  npany  both  of  the  crustaceoua  and  feUaceons 
kind,  and  not  a  few  of  the  fungi)  aa  also  the  herbs  aha- 
momile  and  milfoil,  which  yield  a  bine  easential  oil ;. 
and  thyme,  whose  oil  becomes  blue  hy  digestion  wicb* 
volatile  spirits  >  but  never  met  with  any  that  yieldad  a 
colour  like  archil.    Most  of  them  ga;M  a  ydioir  or. 
reddish  brown  Unctnre.     A  few  gave  a  deep  aed  eo* 
lour  to  the  liquor:  but  when  diluted,  it  showed  a  yel- 
lowish cast,  and  when  applied  on  cloth  it  gave  only  ^ 
yellowisli  red.  40 

To  these  observations  we  shall  only  add,  that  tbongh  Sonic  blue- 
in  general  the  blue  eolenrs  of  flowers  are  exceedingly  ^^^Bay 

perishable,  there  seem  to  be  at  least  two  ^^P^i<»s^2!dMr. 
to  this  role  I  for  the  blue  flowers  of  iris,  or  Aiwer-numcatc* 
de-luce,  and  those  of  columbine,  when  treated  with  toon, 
solution  of  tin,  yielded  a  colour  tderabl  v  permanent. . 
Indeed  when  experiments  are  made  with  a  view  to 
extract  the  colour  from  any  part  of  a  vegetable,  it 
will  always  be  proper  to  try  whether  it  can  hear  a 
mixture  with  this  solntion.    If  the  colour  is  not  de^ 
stroyed  by  it,  than  is  a  very  great  ptohabilily  that  the 
solntion  will,  by  proper  management,  preserve,  and 
give  a  doiability  to  ii,  which  cwild  aentoe  ha  obtained  i 

by. 
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by  any  otiier  method.  It  must,  however,  he  obsenred, 
that  there  are  several  substances  used  in  colour^making, 
ivhich  solution  of  tin  cannot  bear  to  be  mised  with. 
These  are  principally  sugar  of  lead  and  cream  of  tar* 
tar,  as  well  as  all  the  calcareous  earths  and  alkaline 
salts.  With  alum  it  may  be  mixed  very  safely,  and 
is  in  many  cases  the  better  for  it.  The  roots  of  plants, 
from  rooli.  however,  seem  to  promise  more  ddrability  of  colour 

•  than  the  upper  parts.  We  have  seen  a  blue  colour  of 
considerable  durability  and  brightness  prepared  from 

'  the  roots  of  common  radishes  bv  expressing  the  juice, 
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U  to  be  the  best  way  to  break  them  in  a  inin,  ketuse, 
that  by  endeavouring  with  their  jaws  to  bruise  and  cbev 
them,  they  stretch  and  swell  their  eye  and  netbe^jlw 
veins,  which  so  attract  the  blood  and  humoun  that  they 
fall  down  upon  the  eyes,  and  frequently  oeession  the 
loss  of  them  $  so  that  it  is  not  the  beating  qsalitj  of 
the  oats,  but  the  difficulty  in  chewing,  tbut  is  the  cause 
of  their  blindness. 

Further,  colts  thus  fed  with  grain  do  not  grow 
thickisb  upon  their  legs,  but  grow  broader  and  better 
knit  than  if  they  had  eaten  nothing  but  hay  and  bran, 


Crit 


combining  it  with  tobacco-pipe  clay,  and  brightening  it    and  will  endure  fatigue  the  better.     But  above  all 


4* 
Cotourn 

for  maps. 


with  a  little  alum.  The  root  of  the  red  beet  is  also 
said  to  yield  a  durable  colour  of  a  beautiful  red,  in* 
dining  to  scarlet }  but  this  we  cannot  affirm  from  our 
own  experience* 

With  regard  to  liquid  colours  for  maps,  &c.  we 
apprehend  there  can  be  very  little  difficulty  in  pre* 
paring  all  the  possible  varieties  of  them,  if  what  we 
have  above  laid  down  is  attended  to.  The  only  co- 
lour with  which  there  can  be  any  difficulty  is  oiue ; 
but  the  conraion  solution  of  indigo  in  alkalies  or  acids 
may  be  made  to  answer  this  purpose,  though,  on  ac* 
count  of  their  strongly  saline  quality,  they  are  not  very 
proper.  A  very  curious  method  of  procuring  a  beau* 
tiful  transparent  blue  colour  is  by  extracting  the  colour- 
ing matter  from  Prussian  blue,  by  means  of  a  caustic 
alkali.  This,  when  laid  upon  paper,  appears  of  a  dirty 
brown  Colour}  but  if  washed  over  with  a  weak  solution 
of  green  vitriol,  is  instantly  changed  to.  a  most  beauti- 
ful blue.  This  seems  to  afford  a  method  of  procuring 
blue  transparent  colours  of  greater  beauty  than  they  are 
usually  met  with.— ^ee  specimens  of  transparent  colours 
prepared  according  to  the  above  rules,  on  the  Chart 
subjoined  to  HlSTORT. 

COLOURING,  among  painters,  the  manner  of  ap- 
plying and  conducting  the  colour  of  a  picture ;  or  the 
mixtures  of  light  and  shade,  formed  by  the  various  co- 
lours employed  in  painting.     See  PaIntikg. 

CoLovBiKo  ofGiass.    See  Glass. 

CoLOUBZNG  of  Porcelain.    See  Porcelain. 

COLT,  in  Zoohgy^  a  general  name  for  the  young  of 
the  horse  kind :  the  male  being  likewise,  for  distinc- 
tion's sake,  called  a  horse-^oit'^  the  female,  a^%.    1 

_    ^  After  the  colts  have  been  foaled,  you  may  suffer 

m«i*«Dfc4t),(„i  to  r^iu  ^jti,  tjjg  m^yjj  tju  ^^^^  Michaelmas, 

^'^'''  sooner  or  later,  according  as  the  cold  weather  comes 
in  \  then  they  must  be  weaned  j  though  some  persons 
are  for  having  them  weaned  after  MaKinma«,  or  the 
middle  of  November.  The  author  of  the  Complete 
Horseman  is  of  opinion,  that  the  reason  why  most  foals 
advance  so  slowly,  and  are  not  capable  of  service  till 
they  are  six  or  seven  years  old,  is  because  they  have 
Hot  suckled  long  enough  j  whereas,  if  they  had  sucked 
the  whole  winter  over,  they  would  be  as  good  at  four 
or  inve  years  old  as  they  are  now  at  eight. 

They  ought  now  to  be  kept  in  a  convenient  house, 
with  a  low  rack  and  manger  for  their  hay  and  oats, 
which  must  be  sweet  and  good  ^  with  a  little  wheaten 
bran  mixed  with  the  oats  to  cause  them  to  drink,  and 
to  keep  their  bodies  open.  But,  since  there  are  some 
who  allege,  that  oats  make  foals  become  blind,  or 
their  teeth  crooked  ^  the  same  author  is  of  opinion, 
that  oats  will  wear  their  teeth,  and  make  them  the 
sooner  to  change,  and  also  to  ra2.e  \  therefore  ho  judges 
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they  must  be  kept  from  wet  and  cold,  which  are  hort- 
ful  to  them,  nothing  being  more  tender  than  tbey  are. 
For  proof  of  thb,  take  a  Spanish  stallion,  and  let  him 
cover  two  mares,  which  for  age,  beauty,  and  comeli- 
ness, may  admit  of  no  difference  between  them  \  and 
if  they  produce  both  horse-colts,  or  both  fillies,  wbich 
is  one  and  the  same  thing,  let  one  run  abroad,  and  the 
other  be  housed  every  winter,  kept  warm,  and  ordinari- . 
ly  attended  j  and  that  colt  which  has  been  kept  abroad 
shall  have  large  fleshy  shoulders,  flabby  and  gouty 
legs,  weak  pasterns,  and  ill  hoofs ;  and  shall  be  a  dull 
heavy  jade,  in  comparison  to  the  other  which  is  housed, 
and  orderly  kept  ^  and  which  will  have  a  fine  forehead, 
be  fine  shaped,  and  have  good  legs  and  hoo6,  and  be 
of  good  strength  and  spirit }  by  wbich  you  may  know, 
that  to  have  ^e  finest  stallion,  and  the  most  beautiful 
mare,  is  nothing,  if  tbey  are  spoiled  in  the  breeding 
up.    It  is  worth  observation,  that  some  foals,  under  six 
months  old,  though  their  dams  yield  plenty  ^  milk, 
yet  decay  daily,  and  have  a  cough,  proceeding'  firom 
certain  pellicles  or  skins  that  breed  in  their  stomachs, 
which  obstruct  their  breathing,  and  at  last  destroy 
them  entirely.    To  remedy  this  malady,-  takte  the  bag 
wherein  the  colt  was  foaled,  dry  it,  and  give  him  as 
nrach  of  it  in  milk  as  yon  can  take  up  with  three  fin- 
gers ;  but  if  you  have  not  preserved  tbe  bag,  procure 
the  lungs  of  a  young  fox,  and  use  it  instead  of  the  afore- 
said powder. 

It  will  he  proper  to  let  the  colts  play  an  hour  or 
two  in  some  court-yard,  &c.  when  it  is  fair  weather, 
provided  you  put  them  up  again  carefully,  and  aee 
that  they  take  no  harm.     When  the  vrinter  is  spent^ 
turn  them  into  some  dry  ground,  where  the  grmas  is 
short  and  sweet,  and  where  there  is  aood  water,  that 
tbey  may  drink  at  pleasure ;  for  it  is  not  neceasary 
that  a  colt  should  fill  his  belly  immediately,  like  a 
horse  that  labours  hard.    The  nest  winter  yoa  may 
take  them  into  the  boose,  and  use  them  just  as  yon  (lo 
your  other  horses ;  but  let  not  vour  horse-eolts   and 
fillies  be  kept  together  after  the  nrst  year.     Thia  me- 
thod may  be  observed  every  summer  and  winter  till 
you  break  them,  which  you  may  do  after  tbey  have 
been  three  years  old  ;  and  it  wiH  be  a  very  e^By  thing, 
if  you  observe  the  aforesaid  method  of  booainfr  tbena  ^ 
for  ordering  them  the  second  year  as  you    do    yonr 
other  horses,  they  will  be  so  tame  and  gentle,    that 
yon  need  not  fear  their  leaping,   plunging,   kicking, 
or  the  like )  for  tbey  will  take  the  Mddle  quietly*      As 
for  all  those  ridiculous  meth^s  of  beating  and  cvrliin^ 
them,  they  are  in  effect  spoiling  them,  wimtever   tliei 
call  it,  to  ploughed  fields,  deep  W4ys,  or  the    like 
instead  of  which,  let  the  rider  strive  to  win   them    bj 
gentle  usage,  never 'correotio|f  4ii|im  l|Ot'«rlB*iB   it   i! 
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^(  MOQttary,  and  then  with  judgment  and  moderation. 
Yon  will  not  need  a  cavesson  of  cord,  which  is  a  head 
strain,  nor  a  pad  of  straw  ;  but  only  a  common  saddle, 
and  a  common  cavesson  on  his  nose,  such  as  other 
horses  are  ridden  with  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  well  lined 
with  double  leather }  and,  if  you  please,  you  may  put 
on  his  mouth  a  watering  bit,  but  without  reins,  onlj 
the  head-stall,  and  this  but  for  a  few  days ;  and  then 
put  on  such  a  bit  as  he  should  be  always  ridden  with  j 
and  be  sure  not  to  use  spurs  for  some  time  after  back* 
iog.  Take  notice,  that  as  yearlings  roust  be  kept  a- 
broad  together,  so  those  of  two  years  old  together ; 
and  the  like  for  those  of  three  yearlings  j  which  order- 
ing is  most  agreeable  to  them. 

In  order  to  make  him  endure  the  saddle  the  better, 
die  way  to  make  it  familiar  to  him  will  be  by  clap- 
ping the  saddle  with  your  hand  as  it  stands  upon  his 
back,  by  striking  it,  and  swaying  upon  it,  dangling 
the  stirrups  by  his  sides,  rubbing  them  against  his  sides, 
and  making  much  of  them,  and  bringing  him  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  all  things  about   him;    as   straining    the 
crupper,  fastening  and  loosening  the  girths,  and  tak- 
ing op  and  letting  out  the  stirrups.     Then,  as  to  his 
motion,    when    he    will    trot    with    the    saddle  obe- 
diently, you  may  wash  a  trench  of  a  full  month,  and 
pat  the  same  .into  his  mouth,  throwing  the  reins  over 
the  forepart  of  the  saddle,  so  that  he  may  have  a  full 
feeling  of  it,  then  put  on  a 'martingale,  buckled  at 
such  a  length  that  he  may  but  just  feel  it  when  he 
jerks  up  his  head }  then  take  a  broad  piece  of  leather, 
and   put  it  about  his  neck,  and  make  the  ends  of  it 
fast  by  plaiting  it,  or  some  other  way,  at  the  withers, 
and  the  middle  part  before  his  weasands,  about  two 
faandfuls  below  the  thropple,  betwixt  the  leather  and 
his  neck  }  let  the  martingale  pass  so,  that  when  at  any 
time  he  offers  to  duck,  or  throw  down  his  bead,  the 
cavesson  being  placed  npon  the  tender  gristle  of  his 
nose,  may  correct  and  ponish  him  ;  which  will  make 
him  bring  his  head  to,  and  form  him  to  an  absolute 
rein  ;  trot  him  abroad;  and  if  yon  find  the  reins  or  mar- 
tingale grow  slack,  straiten  them,  for  when  there  is  no 
feeling,  there  is  no  virtue. 
Colt  EvU^  among  farriers.    See  Farriery. 
CoLT'Taming^  is  the  breaking  of  a  colt  so  as  to  en- 
dnre  a  rider.     Colts  are  most  easity  broken  at  three 
or  four  years  of  age  \  but  he  who  will  have  patience  to 
see  his  horse  at  full  five,  will  have  him  much  more  free 
of  diseases  and  infirmities  than  if  he  was  broken  sooner. 
Preparatory  to  their  breaking  for  the  saddle,  they 
should  be  used  to  familiar  actions,  as  rubbing,  clawing, 
haltering,    leading    to  water,    taking   up    their   feet, 
knocking   their  hoofs,  &c.      In  order  to    bridle  and 
ssddle  a  colt,  when  he  is  made  a  little  gentle,  take  a 
sweet  watering    trench,  washed    and    anointed    with 
honey  and  salt,  which  put  into  his  mash,  and  so  place 
it  that  it  may  hang  about  his  tush  \  then  offer  him  the  . 
saddle,  but  take  care  not  to  frighten  him  wiHi  it.     Suf- 
ftr  him  to  tmell  at  it,  to  be  rubbed  with  it,  and  then  to 
feel  it;  after  that  fix  it,  and  gird  it  fast,  and  make  that 
motion  the  most  familiar  to  him  to  which  lie  seems 
most  averse.     Being  thus  saddled  and  bridled,  lead 
him  out  to  water,  and  bring  him  in  again  \  when  be 
hat  stood  reined  upon  the  trench  an  hour  or  more, 
take  oflP"  the  bridle  and  saddle,  and  let  him  go  to  his 
meal,  till  tbe  eyeniog,  and  then  lead  him  out  as  before  \ 


and  when  you  carry  him  in  again  to  set  him  op,  take 
off  his  saddle  gently,  cTothing  him  for  the  night. 

COLTIE,  a  term  used  by  timber-merchants,  for  a 
defect  or  blemish  in  some  of  the  annular  circles  of  a 
tree,  whereby  its  value  is  much  diminished. 

COLUBER,  in  Zoology^  a  genus  of  serpents  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  amphibia.  See  Ophiology 
Index, 

COLUMB.KILL.    See  Jona. 

COLUMBA,  the  Pig£OK,  in  Omiihotogy^  a  genus 
of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  of  passeres.  See  Or- 
nithology Index, 

COLUMBA,  St,  in  allusion  to  whose  name  the 
island  of  Jona  (one  of  the  Hebrides),  received  its 
name  :  Jona  being  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word  sig* 
nifying  a  dove.  This  holy  man,  instigated  by  his  zeal, 
left  his  native  country,  Ireland,  in  the  year  ^6^^  with 
the  pious  design  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Picts. 
It  appears  that  he  left  his  native  soil  with  warm  re- 
sentment, vowing  never  to  make  a  settlement  within 
sight  of  that  hated  island.  He  made  his  first  trial  at 
Oransay  \  and  finding  that  place  too  near  to  Ireland, 
succeeded  to  his  wish  at  Ify,  for  that  was  the  name  of 
Jona  at  the  time  of  his  arrival.  He  repeated  here  the  - 
experiment  on  several  hills,  erecting  on  each  a  heap  of  • 
stones  \  and  that  which  he  last  ascended  is  to  this  day 
called  Carnan-chul-reh'Eiruim^  or  ^  The  eminence  of 
the  back  turned  to  Ireland.'' 

Columba  was  soon  distinguished  by  the  sanctity  of 
his  manners:  a  miracle  that  he  wrought  so  operated- 
on  the  Pictish  king  Bradens,  that  he  immediately  made 
a  present  of  the  little  isle  to  the  saint.     It  seems  that 
his  majesty  had  refused  Colomba  an  audience;  and 
even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  order  the  palace>gates  to* 
be  shut  against  him  :  but  the  saint  by  the  power  of  his 
word,  instantly  caused  them  to  fly  open.     As  soon  as 
he  was  in  possession  of  Jona,  he  founded  a  cell  of  monks, 
borrowing  his  institutions  from  a  certain  oriental  mo-* 
nastic  order.     It  is  said  that  the  first  religious  were 
canons   regular,    of  whom  the  founder  was    the  first 
abbot  J  and  that  his  monks,  till  the  year  716,  differed- 
froro  those  of  the  church  of  Rome,  both  in  the  obser- 
vation of  Easter,  and  in  the  clerical  tonsure.    Columba- 
led  here  an  exemplary  life,  and  was  highly  respected 
for  the  sanctity  of  his  manners  for  a  considerable  nnm*' 
ber  of  years.     He  is  the  first  on  record  who  had  the 
faculty  oi  »econd»sight^  for  he  told  the  victory  of  Aidan 
over  the  Picts  and  Saxons  on  tlie  very  instant  it  hap- 
pened.    He  had  the  honour  of  burying  in  his  island, 
Convallius  and  Kinnatil,  two  kings  of  Scotland,  and 
of  crowning   a   third.     At  len^rth  worn  out   with  «age, 
he  died  in  Jona  in  tbe  arms  of  his  disciples ;  and  was^ 
interred  there,  but  (as  the  Irish  pretend)  in  after  timea 
translated  to  Down  ;  where,  according  to  the  epitaph, 
his  remains  were  deposited  with  those  of  8t  Bridget  and 
8t  Patrick. 

Hi  tres  in  Duao  tnmolo  tomulantnc  in  ono  \ 
JBrigidoy  PatriciuSy  at^ue  Columba  pins. 

But  this  is  totally  denied  by  *the  Scots  \  who  af« 
firm,  that  the  contrary  is  shown  in  tbe  life  of  the 
saint,  extracted  out  of  the  Pope^s  library,  and  transla«^ 
ted  out  of  the  Latin  into  Erse,  by  Father  Coil  o  haran  p 
which  decides  in  favour  of  Joti»  the  momentoas  dis* 
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CoTambaDnik  COLUM BANUS,  a  ftaint  and  a  poet,  was  bora  ia 
II  IreUnd,  and  brought  up  to  a  religious  life  among'  the 
^"^  ^  disciples  of  St  Columba,  He  made  uncommon  pro- 
gress in  learning;  and  very  early  in  life  distinguished 
himself  for  poetical  abilities,  bj  the  composition  of  a 
book  of  psalms,  and  a  number  of  moral  poems,  intend* 
ed  also  to  be  set  to  music,  Jonas,  a  writer  of  eccle« 
siastical  history,  mentions,  that  Colnmbanus  belonged 
originally  to  a  monastery  of  the  name  of  Benchor*  The 
same  monastery  is  mentioned  by  St  Bernard  in  his  life 
of  bis  friend  St  Malachi  \  and  he  relates  that  it  sent 
out  a  great  number  of  monkff,  who  spread  over  £u* 
TOpe.  Ck>lumbanus  passed  from  Britain  into  France, 
in  the  year  589,  and  founded  the  monastery  of  Luxeville 
near  Besangon.  He  had  been  kindly  received  and  pa-* 
tronized  by  King  Childebert  j  but  he  was  afterwards 
expelled  out  of  France  by  the  wicked  queen  Brunichild. 
He  retired  to  Lombardy  in  Italy,  where  be  founded 
the  monastery  of  Bobio. 

COLUMBARIA,  in  Ancient  Geography^  an  island 
like  a  rock  on  the  west  of  Sicily,  opposite  to  Drepa* 
num,  now  Columbara* 

COLUMBLA  RIVER,  a  large  river  of  North  Ame- 
rica, which  rises  in  the  Rocky  monntains  near  the  54tb 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  after  receiving  the  large 
branches  called  Lewis  river,  and  Clarke's  river,  falls 
into  the  Pacific  ocean  in  N.  Lat  45.  50,  W.  Long. 
124.  The  tide  flows  up  the  Columbia  183  mites,  and 
vessels  of  considerable  burden  may  ascend  as  far  as  the 
iirst  fall,  which  is  t6i  miles  from  the  mouth.  By 
means  of  this  river,  and  the  Missouri,  whose  head  bran- 
cfaes  approach  near  one  another,  the  Americans  have 
established  an  inland  communication  with  the  Pacific 
ocean. 

COLUMBIC  ACID.    See  Chemistry  Index. 

COLUMBINE.   See  A^uilegia,  Botany  Index. 

COLUMBIUM,  a  new  metal  which  was  discover- 
ed in  a  mineral  from  North  America.  See  Chemis- 
try Index,  ^ 

COLUMBO  ROOT|  an  article  lately  introduced  in- 
to the  materia  medica,  the  natural  history  of  which  is 
not  yet  well  known.  According  to  Dr  Percival^s  ac« 
count,  it  grew  originally  on  the  continent  of  America, 
from  whence  it  was  transplanted  to  Columbo,  a  town 
in  Ceylon,  which  gives  name  to,  and  supplies  all 
India  with  it.  The  inhabitants  of  these  countries  have 
for  a  long  time  used  it  in  disorders  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  They  carry  it  about  with  them,  and  take  it 
sliced  or  scraped  in  Madeira  wine.  This  root  comes 
to  us  in  circular  pieces,  which  are  from  half  an  inch 
or  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  diameter }  and  divided  \n» 
to  Jrusta^  which  measure  from  two  inches  to  one  quar- 
ter of  an  inch.  The  sides  are  covered  with  a  thick 
corrugated  bark,  of  a  dark  brown  hue  on  its  external 
surface,  but  internally  of  a  light  yellow  colour.  The 
surfaces  of  the  transverse  sections  appear  very  nneqnal, 
highest  at  the  edges,  and  forming  a  concavity  towards 
the  centre.  On  separating  this  surface,  the  root  is 
observed  to  consist  of  three  lamina,  viz.  the  cortical, 
which  in  the  larger  roots,  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  )  the  ligneous,  about  half  an  inch  \  and  the  me- 
dullary, which  forms  the  centre,  and  is  near  an  inch 
in  diameter.  This  last  is  much  softer  than  the  other 
parts,  and,  when  chewed,  seems  mucilaginous  \  a  num* 
ber  of  small  fibres  run  longitudinally  through  it,  and 
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appear  on  the  surface.  The  cortical  and  ligntons  parts  Colambo. 
are  divided  by  a  black  circular  line.  All  the  thicker  '^** 
pieces  have  small  holes  drilled  through  them,  for  the 
convenience  of  drying.  Colombo-root  has  an  aroma- 
tic smell,  but  is  disagreeably  bitter,  and  slightly  pun- 
gent to  the  taste,  somewhat  resembling  mustard  seed, 
when  it  has  lost,  by  long  keeping,  part  of  its  essential 
oil.  Yet,  though  ungrateful  to  the  taste,  when  recei« 
ved  into  the  stomach,  it  appears  to  be  corroborant, 
antiseptic,  sedative,  and  powerfully  antiemetic.  In 
the  cholera  morbus  it  alleviates  the  violent  tormina^ 
checks  the  purging  and  vomiting,  corrects  the  putrid 
tendency  of  the  bile,  quiets  the  inordinate  motions  of 
the  bowels,  and  speedily  recruits  the  exhausted  strength 
of  the  patient.  It  was  administered  to  a  great  number 
of  patients,  sometimes  upwards  of  20  in  a  day,  afflict- 
ed with  the  cholera  morbus,  by  Mr  Johnson  of  Cha- 
ster, in  1756.  He  generally  found  that  it  soon  stopped 
the  vomiting,  which  was  the  most  fatal  symptom,  and 
that  the  purging  and  remaining  complaints  quickly 
yielded  to  the  same  remedy.  The  dose  he  gave  was 
from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms  of  the  powder, 
every  three  or  four  hours,  more  or  less  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  Though  this  medi- 
cine possesses  little  or  no  astringency,  it  has  been  ob« 
served  to  be  of  great  service  in  diarrhoeas,  and  even  in 
the  dysentery.  In  the  first  stage  of  these  disorders, 
where  astringents  would  be  hurtiul,  Columbo-root  may 
he  prescribed  with  safety ;  as,  by  its  antispasmodic 
powers,  the  irregular  actions  of  the  primee  vise  are  cor* 
rectcd.  But  as  a  cordial,  tonic,  and  antiseptic  remedy, 
it  answers  better  when  given  towards  their  decline.  Its 
efficacy  has  also  been  observed  in  the  vomitings  which 
attend  the  bilious  cholic  ;  and  In  such  cases,  where  aa 
emetic  is  thought  necessary,  after  administering  a  small 
dose  of  ipecacuan,  the  stomach  may  be  washed  with  an 
infusion  of  Columbo-root.  This  will  tend  to  prevent 
those  violent  and  convulsive  retchings  which  in  irrita- 
ble habits  abounding  with  bile  are  sometimes  excited 
by  the  mildest  emetic  In  bilious  fevers,  15  or  20' 
grains  of  this  root,  with  an  equal  or  double  quantity 
of  vitriolated  tartar,  given  every  four,  five, ,  or  six 
hours,  produce  very  beneficial  effects.  From  its  effi* 
cacy  in  these  bilious  diseases  of  this  country,  it  is  pro* 
hable  that  it  may  he  useful  in  the  yellow  fever  of  the 
West  Indies,  which  is  always  attended  with  great  sick- 
ness, violent  retchings,  and  a  copious  discharge  of  bile. 
The  vomiting  recurs  at  short  intervals,  often  becomes 
almost  incessant,  and  an  incredible  quantity  of  bile  is 
sometimes  evacuated  in  a  few  hours.  Children  during 
dentition  are  often  subject  to  severe  vomitings  and  di- 
arrhoeas. In  these  cases  the  Colnmbo-root  is  an  use- 
ful remedy,  and  hath  often  procured  almost  instant  re- 
lief, when  other  remedies  often  efficacious  have  been 
tried  in  vain.  This  root  is  also  extremely  beneficial  in 
a  languid  state  of  the  stomach,  attended  with  want  of 
appetite,  indigestion,  nausea,  and  flatulence.  It  may 
be  given  either  in  substance,  with  some  grateful  aro- 
matic, or  infused  in  Madeira  wine.  Habitual  vomi- 
ting, when  it  proceeds  from  a  weakness  or  irritabilitY 
of  the  stomach,  from  an  irregular  gout,  acidities,  acri- 
monious bile,  or  an  increased  and  depraved  secretion  of 
the  pancreatic  juice,  is  greatly  relieved  by  the  use  of 
Columbo-root,  in  conjunction  with  aromatics,  chaly- 
beateS|  or  the  testaceous  powders.    In  the  nausea  and 
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C<I«Bbo»  vomiliiig  oocatwned  by  pregnaDcji  «n  lorosion  of  Co« 
ro9t      Inmbo-root  socceeds  better  tban  nnj   other   medicine 
tbftt  bath  been  tried* 

From  Dr  Percival*8  experiments  on  this  root,  it  tp« 
pears,  that  rectified  spirit  of  wine  extracts  its  virtues 
io  the  greatest  perfection.  The  watery  infusion  is 
more  perishable  than  that  of  other  bitters.  In  24 
hours  a  copious  precipitation  takes  place  i  and  in  two 
days  it  becomes  ropy,  and  even  musty.  The  addition 
of  orange  peel  renders  the  infusion  of  Colombo-root 
less  ungrateful  to  the  palate.  An  ounce  of  the  powder- 
ed root,  half  an  oonce  of  orange  peel,  two  ounces  of 
French  brandy,  and  14  ounces  of  water,  macerated  la 
hours  without  heat,  and  then  filtrated  through  paper, 
aSord  a  sufficiently  strong  and  tolerably  pleasant  infu- 
sion. The  extract  made  first  by  spirit  and  then  with 
water,  and  reduced  by  evaporation  to  a  pilular  consist- 
ence, is  found  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  efficacy  to 
the  powder.  As  an  antiseptic,  Columbo-root  is  infe-' 
nor  to  the  bark  j  but,  as  a  corrector  of  putrid  gall,  it 
is  much  superior;  whence  also  it  is  probable  that  it 
would  be  of  service  in  the  West  India  yellow  fever. 
It  also  restrains  alimentary  fermentation,*  withont  im« 
pairing  digestion,  in  which  property  it  resembles  mus- 
tard. Hence  its  great  services  in  preventing  acidities. 
It  hath  also  a  remarkable  power  of  neutralizing  acids 
already  formed.  It  doth  not  appear  to  have  the  least 
beating  quality  y  and  therefore  may  be  used  with  pro- 
priety and  advantage  in  the  phtliisis  pnlmonalis  and  in 
hectical  cases,  to  correct  acrimony  and  strengthen  di« 
gestion.  It  occasions  no  disturbance,  and  agrees  very 
srell  with  a  milk  diet,  as  it  abates  flatulence,  and  is  in- 
disposed to  acidity* 

Ck)LnMBO,  a  maritime  town  of  the  island  of  Ceylon 
*ia  the  East  Indies.    See  Colombo. 

COLUMBRETES,  a  cluster  of  islands  belonging 
to  Spain,  oflF  the  coast  of  Valentia. 

COLUMBUS,  or  Congregation  of  St  CoLUMSUSt  a 
society  of  regular  canons,  who  formerly  had  100  abbeys 
or  monasteries  in  the  British  isles* 

Columbus,  Chrutopker^  a  Genoese,  tlie  celebrated 
iiaTigator,  and  first  discoverer  pf  the  islands  of  Ameri- 
ca, was  a  subject  of  the  republic  of  Genoa.  Neither 
the  time  nor  Use  place  of  his  birth,  however,  are  known 
with  certainty  \  only  he  was  descended  of  an  honour- 
able &mi]y,  who,  by  various  misfortunes,  had  been 
xedaced  to  indigence.  His  parents  were  seafaring  peo- 
ple ;  and  Columbns  having  discovered,  in  his  early 
youth,  a  capacity  and  inclination  for  that  way  of  life, 
was  encouraged  1^  them  to  follow  the  same  profession. 
He  went  to  sea  at  the  am  of  14 :  his  first  voyages 
were  to  those  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  frequented  by 
the  Genoese,  after  which  he  took  a  voyage  to  Iceland  $ 
and  proceeding  still  further  north,  advanced  several  de* 
grees  within  the  polar  circle.  After  this,  Columbus 
entered  into  the  service  of  a  famous  sea  captain  of  his 
awn  name  and  family.  This  man  commanded  a  small 
squadron^  fitted  out  at  his  own  expence ;  and  by  cruis* 
log,  aometimes  against  the  Mahometans,  and  sometimes 
against  the  Venetians,  the  rivals  of  his  countryin  trade, 
Jiad  acqotred  both  wealth  and  reputation.  With  him 
Columbns  continued  for  several  years,  no  less  distin- 

Siiihed  for  bis  courage  than  his  experience  as  a  sailor* 
t  length,  in  an  obstinate  engagement  off  the  coast  of 
Portugal,  with  some  Venetian  caravals  returning  richly 
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laden  from  the  Low  Countries,  the  vessel  on  board  ColumtNii. 
which  he  served  took  fire,  together  with  one  of  the 
enemies  ships  to  ivbich  it  was  fast  grappled.  Colum- 
bus threw  himself  into  the  sea,  laid  hold  of  a  floating 
oar,  and  by  the  support  of  it,  and  his  dexterity  in  swim- 
ming, he  reached  the  shore,  though  above  two  leagues 
distant. 

After  this  disaster,  Columbus  repaired  to  Lisbon, 
where  he  married  a  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Pere« 
strello,  one  of  the  captains  employed  by  Prince  Henry 
in  his  early  navigations,  and  who  had  discovered  and 
planted  tlie  islands  of  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira.  Hav- 
ing got  possession  of  the  journals  and  charts  of  this  ex- 
perienced navigator,  Columbus  was  seized  with  an  ir- 
resistible desire  of  visiting  unknown  countries.  In  order 
to  indulge  it,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Madeira,  and  con- 
tinued during  several  years  to  trade  with  that  island, 
tlie  Canaries,  Azores,  the  settlements  in  Guinea,  and 
all  the  other  places  which  the  Portuguese  had  discover- 
ed on  the  continent  of  Africa. 

By  the  experience  acquired  in  such   a  number  of 
voyages,  Columbns  now  became  one  of  the  most  skil- 
ful navigators  in  Europe.     At  this  time  the  great  ob- 
ject of  discovery  was  a  passage  by  sea  to  the   East 
Indies.     This  was  attempted,  and  at  last  accomplished, 
by   the   Portucuese,   by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     The  danger  and  tediousness  of  the  passaee, 
however,  supposing  it  to  be  really  accomplished,  which 
as  yet  it  was  not,  set  Columbus  on  considering  whe- 
ther a  shorter  and  more  direct  passage  to  these  regions 
might  not  be  found  out^  and,  after  long  consideration, 
he    became   thoroughly    convinced,    that,   by    sailing 
across  the  Atlantic  ocean,  directly  towards  the  west, 
new  countries,  which  probably  formed  a  part  of  tbo 
vast  continent  of  India,  must  infallibly  be  discovered. 
His  reasons  for  this  were,  in  the  first  place,  a  know- 
ledge he  had  acquired  of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth. 
The  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  as  far  as 
then  known,  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  globe.     U 
was  suitable  to  our  ideas,  concerning  the  wisdom  and 
beneficence  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  to  believe,  that 
the  vast  space,  still  unexplored,  was  not  entirely  cover- 
ed   by  a  waste  and  barren  ocean,   but  occupied   by 
countries  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man.    It  appeared 
likewise  extremely  probable,   that   the   continent   on 
this  side  the  globe  was    balanced    by  a  proportional 
quantity  of  land    in    the    other   hemisphere.    These 
conjectures  were  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  mo- 
dem navigators.    A  Portuguese  pilot  having  stretch- 
ed farther  to  the  west  than  was  usual  at  that  time, 
took  up  a  piece  of  timber,  artificially  carved,  floatipg 
upon  the  sea ;  and  as  it  was  driven  towards  him  by  a 
westerly  wind,  he  concluded  that  it  came  from  some 
unknown  land,  situated  in  that  quarter.     Columbus's 
brother-in-law  had  found  to  the  west  of  the  Madeira 
isles  a  piece  of  timber  fashioned  in  the  same  manner, 
and  brought  by  the  same  wind;   and   had  seen  also 
canes  of  an  enormous  size  floating  upon  the    waves, 
which  resembled  those  described  by  Ptolemy  as  pro- 
ductions peculiar  to  the  East  Indies*    After  a  conrse 
of  westerly  winds,  trees  torn  up  by  the   roots   were 
often  driven  upon  the  coast  of  the  Azores  5   and  at 
one  time  the  dead  bodies  of  two  men,  with  singular 
features,  which  resembled  neither  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  nor  Africai  were  cast  ashore  there.    The  most 
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Xolumhui.  cogent  reason,  however,  was  a  mistaken  notion  of 
the  ancient  geographers  concerning  the  immense  ex- 
tent of  the  continent  of  India.  Thongh  hardly  any 
of  them  had  penetrated  heyond  the  river  Ganges,  some 
Greek  writers  had  ventured  to  describe  the  provinces 
beyond  that  river,  which  they  represented  as  regions 
of  an  immense  extent.  Ctesias  affirmed  that  India 
was  as  large  as  aH  the  rest  of  Asia.  Onesicritus,  whom 
Pliny  the  naturalist  follows,  contended  that  it  was  equal 
to  a  third  part  of  the  habitable  earth.  Nearchns  as- 
serted that  it  would  take  four  months  to  march  from 
one  extremity  of  it  to  the  other  in  a  straight  line.  The 
journal  of  Marco  Polo,  who  travelled  into  Asia  in  the 
13th  century,  and  who  had  proceeded  towards  the  east 
far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  any  European  had  ever 
advanced,  seemed  also  so  much  to  confirm  these  ac- 
counts, that  Columbus  was  persuaded  that  the  distance 
from  the  most  westerly  part  of  Europe  to  the  most 
easterly  part  of  Asia  was  not  very  considerable  ^  and 
that  the  shortest,  as  well  as  most  direct  course  to  the 
remote  regions  of  the  east,  was  to  be  found  by  sailing 
due  west. 

In  1474,  Columbus  commnnicated  his  ideas  on  this 
subject  to  one  Paul  a  physician  in  Florence,  a  man 
eminent    for    his  knowledge   in    cosmography.      He 
approved  of  the  plan,  suggested  several  facts  in  con- 
firmation  of   it,   and   warmly  encouraged   Columbus 
to  persevere  in  an  undertaking  so  laudable,  and  which 
must  redound*  so  much  to  the  honour  of  this  country 
and  the  benefit  of  Europe.     Columbus,  fully  satisfied 
of  the  truth  of  his  system,  was  impatient  to  let  out  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery.      The  first  step  towards  this 
was  to  secure  the  patronage  of  some  of  the  considera- 
ble powers  of  Europe  capable  of  undertaking  such  an 
enterprise.     He  applied  first  to  the  repoblic  of  Genoa  ^ 
but  his  countrymen,  strangers  to  his  abilities,  incon- 
siderately rejected  his  proposal  as  the  dream  of  a  chi- 
merical projector,  and  thus  lost  for  ever  the  opportu- 
nity of  restoring  their  commonwealth  to  its  ancient 
Instre.     His  next  application  was  to  the  court  of  Por- 
tugal,   where  King  John  II.  listened  to  him  in  the 
most  gracious  manner,  and  referred  the  consideration 
of  his  plan  to-Diego  Ortiz,  bishop  of  Ceuta,  and  two 
Jewish  physicians,  eminent  cSsmograpbers,  whom  be 
was  accustomed   to  consult  in  matters  of  this  kind. 
Unhappily  these  were  the  persons  who  had  been  the 
chief  directors  of  the  Portugnese  navigations,  and  had 
advised  to  search  for  a  passage  to  India  by  steering  a 
course  directly  opposite  to  that  which  Colombus  bad 
recommended  as  shorter  and  more  certain.      They 
could   not  therefore  approve  of  his  proposal,  without 
aubmitting  to  the  double  mortification  of  condemning 
tbeir  own  theory,  and  of  acknowledging  his  superio- 
rity.   The  result  of  their  conferences  was,  that  they 
advised  the  king  to  fit  ont  a  vessel  privately,  in  order 
to  attempt  the  proposed  discovery,  by  followinff  exact- 

Sf  the  course  which  Columbus  seemed  to  point  out. 
ohn,  forgetting  on  this  occasion  the  sentiments  of  a 
monarch,  meanly  adopted  this  perfidious  counsel.  But 
the  pilot  chosen  to  execute  Columbus^s  plan  had  nei- 
ther the  genius  nor  fortitude  of  its  author.  Contrary 
winds  arose  ^  no  sign  of  approaching  laud  appear- 
ed; his  courage  failed;  and  he  returned  to  Lisbon, 
execrating  the  project  «8  equally  extravagant  and  daa* 
^rous. 


On  discOTtring  this  dishonourable  transsetion,  Co-  Colsmbtit 
lumbus  immediately  quitted .  Portugal,  and  applied  to  ■■■v*— 
the  king  of  Spain ;  but  lest  he  should  be  here  again 
disappointed,   he  sent  his   brother  Bartholomew  into 
England,  to  whom  he  had  fully  communicated  bis  ideas, 
in    order  that   he  might  negotiate  at  the  same  time 
with  Henry  VII.  who  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
sagacious  as  well  as  opulent  princes  of  Europe.    Bar- 
tholomew was  very  unfortunate  in  his  voyage :  he  fell 
into  the  bands  of  pirates,  who  stripped  him  of  every 
thing,  and  detained  him  a  prisoner  for  several  years. 
At  last  he   made   his   escape,   and   arrived  in  Lon- 
don, but  in  such  extreme  indigence  that  he  was  obli- 
ged to  employ  himself,   daring  a   considerable  time, 
in  drawing  and  selling  maps,  in  order  to  pick  op  as 
much   money  as   would   purchase  a  decent  dress  in 
which  he  might  venture  to  appear  at  court.    The  pro- 
posals ivere  received  by  Henry  with  more  approbation 
than  by  any  monarch  to  whom  they  had  hitherto  been 
presented. 

Columbus  himself  made  his  proposals  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  not   without   many  doubts  of  success,  which 
soon  appeared  to  be  well  founded.     True  science  had 
as  yet  made  so  litUe  progress  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
that  most  of  those  to  whom  the  consideration  of  his 
plan  was  referred  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  on  which   he   founded   his  hopes.      Some, 
from  mistaken  notions  concerning  the  dimensions  of  the 
globe,  contended  that  a  voyage  to  those  remote  re- 
gions of  the  east  which  Columbus  expected  to  dis- 
cover,   could  not  be  performed   in  less  than  three 
ye:ir3.    Others  concluded,  that  either  Be  would  find 
the  ocean  of  infinite  extent,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  some  ancient  philosepbers  j  or  that  if  be  should  per* 
sist  In  steering  westwards  beyond  a  certain  point,' 
the  convex  figure  of  the  glofa«  must  infallibly  pre- 
vent his  return}  and  be  must  perish  in  the  yaiu  at- 
tempt to  unite  the  two  opposite  hemispheres,  which 
nature  had  for  ever  disjoined*     Even  without  design* 
ing  to  enter  into  any  particular  discussion,  some  re- 
jected the  scheme   m  general,  upon  the  credit  of  a 
maxim  made  use  of  by  the  ignorant  in  all  ages,  ^  That 
it  is  presumptuous  in  any  person  to  suppose  that  he 
alone  possesses  knowledge  superior  to  all  the  rest  of 
mankind  united.'^    By  continual  disappointments  and 
delays,  he  was  at  last  wearied  out,  and  resolved  to 
repair  to  the  court  of  England  in  person,   in   hopes 
of  meeting  with  a  favourable  receptfon  there.     He 
had  already  made  preparations  for  this  purpose,  and 
taken  measures  for  the  disposal  of  bis  children  during 
his  absence,  when  Juan  Perez,  the  prior  of  the  mo< 
nastery  of  Rabida  near  Palos,  in  whicn  they-  had  heei 
educated,  earnestly  solicited  him  to  defer  his  journey 
for  a  short  time.    Perez  was  a  man  of  considerabl 
learning,  and  some  credit  with  Queen  Isabella*      T 
her  therefore  he  applied ;  and  the  consequence  of  hi 
application  was  a  gracious  invitation  to  Columbus  bac 
to  court,  accompanied   with  the  present  off  a  stna 
sum  to  equip  him  for  the  journey.    Ferdinand,  boi 
ever,  still  regarded  the  project  as  chimerical  $    and  h^ 
the  address  to  employ,  in  this  new  neratiation    'wi 
him,   some  of  the  persons  who  had    fomaerlj'     pi 
Aounced  his  scheme  to  be  impracticable.      To    tbi 
astonishment,   Columbus  appeared  before    tbem   vr 
die  same  confident  hopes  of  snccesa  as  fbrmerly,  ?  1 
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Calumbif.  iOfiiited^on'  tlie  sftine  high  recooipense.  He  proposed 
that  ft  small  fleet  should  be  fitted  out,  under  bis  com- 
mandy  to  attempt  the  discovery  }  and  demaoded  to 
be  appoiated  perpetual  and  hereditary  admiral  aod 
viceroy  of  all  the  seas  and  lands  which  he  should  disco- 
ver }  and  to  have  the  tenth  of  the  profits  arising  from 
them  settled  irrevocably  upon  him  and  his  descendants 
for  ever.  At  the  same  time  be  offered  to  advance 
the  eighth  part  of  the  sum  necessary  for  accomplishing 
his  design,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  entitled  to  a 
proportional  share  in  the  adventure.  If  the  enterprise 
should  totally  miscarry,  he  made  no  stipulation  for  any 
reward  or  emolument  whatever.  These  demands 
were  thought  unreasonable  ;  Isabella  broke  off  the 
treaty  she  had  begun,  and  Columbus  was  once  more 
disappointed.  He  now  resolved  finally  to  leave  Spain  ^ 
and  bad  actually  proceeded  some  leagues  on  his  jour- 
ney, when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  messenger  from 
Isabella,  who  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  the  argu- 
ments  of  Quintanilla  and  Santaogel,  two  of  Coluni- 
bus^s  patrons,  again  to  favour  his  undertakings.  The 
negotiation  now  went  forward  with  all  manner  of  fa- 
cility and  dispatch  ^  and  a  treaty  with  Columboa  was 
signed  on  the  17th  of  April  1492.  The  chief  articles 
of  it  were,  that  Columbus  should  be  constituted  high 
admiral  in  all  the  seas,  islands,  and  continents  he  should 
discover,  with  the  same  powers  aod  prerogatives  that 
belonged  to  the  high  admiral  of  Castile,  within  the  li- 
mits of  his  jurisdiction.  He  was  also  appointed  vice- 
roy in  all  those  countries  to  be  discovered  ^  and  a 
tenth  of  the  products  accruing  from  their  prodnctions 
and  commerce  was  granted  to  him  for  ever.  All  con* 
troversies  or  law-suits  with  respect  to  mercantile  traas- 
actloos  were  to  be  determined  by  the  sole  authority  of 
Columbus,  or  of  judges  to  be  appointed  by  him.  He 
was  also  permitted  to  advance  one-eighth  part  of  the 
expence  of  the  expedition,  and  of  carrying  on  com* 
merce  with  the  new  countries  y  and  was  entitled,  in  re- 
turn, to  an  cfighth  part  of  the  profit.  But  thoug}i  the 
name  of  Ferdinand  was  joined  with  Isabella  in  this 
transaction,  his  distrust  01  Columbus  was  still  so  vio* 
lent,  that  he  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  enterprise 
at  king  of  Arragon ;  and  as  the  whole  expence  of  the 
expedition  was  to  he  defrayed  by  the  crown  of  Castile, 
Isabella  reserved  for  her  subjects  of  that  kingdom  an 
exclusive  right  to  all  the  benefits  which  might  accrue 
from  its  success. 

At  last  our  adventurer  set  sail  with  three  small  ships, 
the  whole  expence  of  which  did  not  exceed  4000L 
Dnring  his  voyage  he  met  with  many  difficulties  from 
the  mntinons  and  timid  disposition  of  his  men.  He 
was  the  first  who  observed  the  variation  of  the  com^ 
paas,  which  threw  the  sailors  into  the  utmost  terror* 
For  this  phenomenon  Colnmbos  waa  obliged  to  invent 
a  reason,  which,  though  it  did  not  satisfy  himself,  yet 
ierred  to  dispel  their  feftrs,  or  silence  their  murmurs. 
At  last,  however,  the  sailors  lost  all  patience  ^  and 
the  adnural  was  obliged  to  promise  solenmly,  that  in 
case  land  was  net  discovered  in  three  days  he  should 
leCnni  to  Europe.  That  very  night,  however,  the 
island  of  San  Salvador  was  discovered,  which  quickly 
pat  an  end  to  all  their  fears.  The  sailors  were  then  as 
extravagant  in  the  praise  of  Colnrobus  as  they  had  be- 
fore been  insolent  in  reviling  and  threatenbg  him. 
They  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  impkred  his  pnrdoD, 


and  pronounced  him  to  be  a  person  inspired  by  heaven  eolambut, 
with  more  than  human  sagacity  and  fortitude,  in  order  ColnoHslia. 
to  accomplish  a  design  so  far  beyond  the  ideas  and  con-        ' 
ception  of  all  former  ages.     Having  visited  several  of 
the  West  India  islands,  and  settled  a  colony  in  Hispa« 
niola  *,  be  again  set  sail  for  Spain  $  and  after  escaping  9  5^^  ^^^ 
great  dangers  from  violent  tempests,  arrived  at  the  portpamb&i. 
of  Palos  on  the  15th  of  IViarch  1493. 

As  soon  as  Columbus's  ship  was  discovered  ap* 
preaching,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palos  ran  eagerly 
to  the  shore,  where  they  received  the  admiral  with 
royal  honours.  The  court  was  then  at  Barcelona, 
and  Columbus  took  care  immediately  to  acquaint 
the  king  and  queen  of  his  arrival.  They  were  no 
less  delighted  than  astonished  with  this  unexpected 
event.  They  gave  orders  for  conducting  him  into  the 
city  with  all  imaginable  pomp.  They  received  him 
clad  in  their  royal  robes,  and  seated  on  a  throne  under 
a  magnificent  canopy.  When  he  approsched,  they 
stood  up  J  and,  raising  him  as  he  kneeled  to  kiss  their 
hands,  commanded  him  to  take  his  seat  upon  a  chair 
prepared  for  him,  and  give  a  circumstantial  account 
of  his  voyage.  When  he  had  finished  his  oration, 
which  he  delivered  with  much  modesty  and  simplicity, 
the  king  and  qoeen,  kneeling  down,  oflered  up  solemn 
thanks  to  God  for  the  discovery.  £very  possible  mark 
of  honour  tbat  could  be  suggested  by  gratitude  or 
admiration  was  conferred  on  Columbus }  the  former 
capitulation  was  confirmed,  his  family  was  ennobled, 
and  a  fleet  was  ordered  to  be  equipped,  to  enable  him 
to  go  in  quest  of  those  more  opulent  countries  which  he 
still  confidently  expected  to  find. 

Notwithstanding -mil  this  respect,  however,  Colnm- 
bus  was  no  longer  regarded  than  he  was  successful. 
The  colonists  he  carried  over  with  him  were  to  the 
last  degree  nnreaaonable  and  unmanageable  j  so  that, 
he  was  obliged  to  nse  some  severities  with  them ;  and 
complaints  were  made  to  the  coort  of  Spain  against 
him  for  cruelty.  On  this,  Francis  de  fiovadilla,  a 
knight  of  Calatrava,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  Columbos  j  with  orders,  in  case  he  found 
the  charge  of  maladministration  proved,  to  supersede 
him,  and  assume  the  office  of  governor  of  Hispaniola. 
The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  Columbus  was  sent 
to  Spain  in  chains.  From  these,  however,  he  was 
freed  immediately  on  his  arrival,  and  had  an  opportu- 
nity granted  him  of  vindicating  his  innocence.  He 
was,  however,  deprived  of  all  power}  and  notwith- 
standing his  great  services,  and  the  solemnity  of  the 
agreement  between  him  and  Ferdinand,  Colombns  ne- 
ver could  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  any  part  of  that  trea** 
ty.  At  last,  disgusted  with  the  inrnttitude  of  a  mo- 
narch whom  he  had  served  with  such  fidelity  aod  suc- 
cess, and  exhausted  with  fatigues,  he  ended  hh  life  on 
the  29th  of  May  1506. 

Columbus,  BariJkolomew^  brother  to  Christopher 
famous  for  his  marine  charts  and  spheres,  which  he 
presented  to  Henry  VIL  of  England.  He  died  in 
X514. 

Columbus,  Don  Ftrdinand^  son  of  Cbristoplwr, 
and  writer  of  his  life.  He  entered  into  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal state  ;  and  founded  a  library,  which  he  bequeathed 
to  the  church  of  Seville,  to  this  day  called  die  Cokm^ 
line  iihrary.    He  died  in  1560. 

COLUMELLA,  .Lucxua  Junius  Mossratus,  a 
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^^Ittmella  RomftQ  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  CadiZ|  and  IWe^ 
I        under  the  emperor  Claudius,  about  the  year  42.     He 
Cokmo.    wrote  a  book  on  agriculture,  entitled  De  Be  Busttba^ 
and  another  De  Arboribus. 

COLUMEY,  a  town  of  Ked  Bussia  in  Poland,  seat- 
ed on  the  river  Pruth,  towards  the  confines  of  Molda- 
via, about  38  miles  from  Halicz,  and  63  south  of  Leo- 
poL  This  town  has  been  often  pillaged  by  the  Cossacks, 
insomuch  that  it  is  now  inconsiderable,  thooffb  there 
are  several  mines  of  salt  in  its  district.  £•  Long. 
1 6.  25.  N.  Lat  48.  45. 

COLUMN,  in  Architecture^  a  ronnd  pillar  made 
to  support  and  adorn  a  building,  and  composed  of  a 
base,  a  shaft,  and  capital.    See  Architecture,  N® 

33- 

Columns,  denominated  from  their  tr<r.— Astronomi-  • 

cal  column  is  a  kind  of  observatory,  in  form  of  a  very 
high  tower  built  hollow,  and  with  a  spiral  ascent  to  an 
armlllary  sphere  placed  a-top  for  observing  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Such  is  that  of  the  Doric  or- 
der erected  at  the  Hotel  de  Soissons  at  Paris,  by  Catha- 
rine de  Medicis,  for  the  observations  of  Orontius  Fine- 
us,  a  celebrated  astronomer  of  that  time. 

Cttronohgical  Column^  that  which  bears  some  histo- 
rical inscription  digested  according  to  the  order  of  time  ^ 
as  by  lustres,  olympiads,  fasti,  epochas,  annals,  &c.  At 
Athens,  there  were  columnb  of  this  kind,  whereon  was 
inscribed  the  whole  history  of  Greece  digested  into 
olympiads. 

Funeral  CoLUMNf  that  which  bears  an  urn,  wherein 
are  supposed  to  be  inclosed  the  ashes  of  some  deceased 
hero  *f  and  whose  shaft  is  sometimes  overspread  with 
tears  and  flames,  which  are  symbols  of  grief  and  of 
immortality. 

Gnsmonic  Columh^  a  cylinder  whereon  the  hour  of 
the  day  is  represented  by  the  shadow  of  a  stile.  See 
Dial* 

HisUmcal  CoLUMHf  is  that  whose  shaft  is  adorned 
with  a  basso-relievo,  running  in  a  spiral  line  its  whole 
length,  and  containing  the  history  of  some  great  perso- 
nage :  such  are  the  Trajan  and  Antonine  columns  at 
Borne. 

.  HoUow  CoLUMNj  that  which  has  a  spiral  staircase 
with  inside  for  the  convenience  of  ascending  to  the  top ; 
as  the  Trajan  column,  the  staircase  whereof  consists  of 
^185  steps,  and  is  illuminated  by  43  little  windows,  each 
of  which  is  divided  by  tambours  of  white  marble.  The 
Monument,  or  fire-column  at  London,  has  also  a  stair- 
case ;  but  it  does  not  reach  to  the  top.  These  kinds 
of  columns  are  also  called  coiummgf  cociideee^  or  cock' 
Udeee* 

Indicative  Column^  that  whieh  serves  to  show  the 
tides,  &c.  along  the  sea-coasts.  Of  this  kind  there  is 
one  at  Grand  Cairo  of  marble,  on  which  the  overflow- 
ings of  the  Nile  are  expressed  \  by  this  they  form  a 
judgment  of  the  succeeding  seasons  ;  when  the  water, 
for  instance,  ascends  to  23  feet,  it  is  a  sign  of  great  fer- 
tility in  Egypt.     See  Nl[Loif£T£R» 

Imtructive  Column^  that  raised,  according  ta  Jose- 
pbus^  lib.  i.  cap*  3.  by  the  sons  of  Adam,  whereon 
were  engfoven  the  principles  of  arts  and  sciences. 
Baodelot  tells  us,  that  the  son  of  Pisistratus  raised  am>- 
ther  of  this  kind,  of  stone,  containing  the  rules  and 
precepts  of  agriculture. 

Itinerary  CotUMNp  a  ednmn  with  seveial  faces^pla- 


ced  in  the  cross  wap  in  large  roads  i  serving  to  show   CohmiB. 
the  different  routes  by  inscriptions  thereon*  ^ '    '  v 

Loctary  Columv^  at  Rome,  according  to  Festus,  was 
a  column  erected  in  the  herb-market,  now  the  place 
Montanara,  which  had  a  cavity  in  its  pedestal,  where- 
in young  children  abandoned  by  their  parents,  out  of 
poverty  or  inhumanity,  were  exposed,  to  be  brought  Up 
at  the  public  expence. 

Legal  CoLUMS.  Among  the  Lacedaemonians  there 
were  columns  raised  in  public  places,  whereon  were  en- 
graven the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state. 

Limitrophous  or  Boundary  Column^  that  which  shows 
the  limits  of  a  kingdom  or  country  conquered.  Such 
was  that  which  Pliny  says  Alexander  the  Great  erect- 
ed at  the  extremity  of  the  Indies. 

Manubiary  CoLUMN^^m  the  Latin  nunwHa^  "spoils 
of  the  enemy  ;*'  a  column  adorned  with  trophies  built 
in  imitation  of  trees,  whereon  the  spoils  of  enemies  were 
anciently  hung.     See  Tropht. 

Memorial  Column^  that  raised  on  occasion  of  any 
remarkable  event,  as  the  Monument  of  London,  built 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  burning  of  that  city 
in  1 666.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  fluted,  hollow, 
with  a  winding  staircase ;  and  terminated  a-top  with 
waving  flames.  There  is  also  another  of  the  kind,  is 
form  of  an  obelisk,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bbtne  in  the 
Palatinate,  in  memory  of  the  fiimoos  passage  of  that  ri- 
ver by  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  his  army. 

Meman  CoLVMif^  any  column  which  supports  a  bal- 
cony or  meniana.  The  origin  of  this  kind  of  cokimn, 
Suetonius  and  Ascanins  refer  to  one  Menias }  who  ha^ 
ving  sold  his  house  to  Cato  and  Flaecos,  consuls,  to  be 
converted  into  a  pablic  edifice,  reserved  to  himself  the 
right  of  raising  a  column  withontside,  to  bear  a  balco- 
ny, whence  he  might  see  the  shows. 

Military  CoLmnr^  among  the  Romans,  a  column 
whereon  was  engraven  a  list  of  the  forces  in  the  Roman 
army,  ranged  by  legions,  in  their  proper  order  j' with 
design  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  number  of  sol* 
diers,  and  of  the  order  preserved  in  any  military  ex^ 
pedition.  They  had  another  kind  of  military  e(dnmD, 
which  they  called  cokimnm  belUcm^  standing  before  the 
temple  of  Janus  ^  at  the  foot  whereof  the  consul  decla- 
red war  by  throwing  a  javelin  towards  the  enemies 
countries. 

MiUmry  Column^  was  a  column  of  marble  raised  by 
order  of  Augustus  in  the  middle  of  the  Roman  fbmm  \ 
from  whence,  as  the  centre,  the  distances  of  the  several 
cities,  &c.  of  the  empire  were  reckoned,  by  other  mil- 
liary  columns  disposed  at  equal  distances  on  all  the  - 
grand  roads.  This  column  was  of  white  marble,  the 
same  with  that  which  is  now  seen  on  the  ballostrade  of 
the  perron  of  the  capttol  at  Rome.  Its  proportion  is 
massive,  being  a  short  cylinder,  the  symbol  of  the  gh>be 
of  the  earth.  It  was  called  miliiarium  aureum^  as 
having  been  gilt,  at  least  the  ball,  by  order  of  AugQ»» 
tus.  It  was  restored  by  the  emperors  Vespasian  and 
Adrian,  as  appears  by  the  inscriptions. 

Sepulchral  Colvmn^  anciently  was  a  column  erected 
on  a  tomb  or  sepulchre,  with  an  inscription  on  its  base. 
Those  over  the  tombs  of  persons  of  distinction  were 
very  large  ;  those  for  the  common  people  sraidl }  these 
last  are  called  stelUe  and  cippi» 

Statuary  Col  vun^  that  which  suppovtra  statue.  Such 
was  thut  erected  by  Pope  Paul  Y.  on  a  pedestal  before 
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CohiBA   Ike  chorch  of  8t  Mftria  «l  Bonia ;  to  support  »  statue 

B       of  the  VirgiDy  which  it  of  |plt  brass.    This  cotamn  was 

^y^  .  dag  op  in  the  temple  of  Peace  $  its  shaft  is  a  single 

block  of  white  marble  49^  feet  highland  five  feet  eight 

inches  diameter,  of  the  Corinthian  order. 

The  term  statuary  column  may  likewise  be  applied 
to  Caryatides,  Persians,  termini,  and  other  human  fi- 
gures, which  do  the  office  of  columns  \  and  which  Vi- 
truvius  calls  telamanes  and  atlantes.    See  Architec* 

TDRS,  N*  54. 

Triumpnai  Column^  a  column  erected  among  the 
ancients  in  honour  of  a  hero  \  the  joints  of  the  stones, 
or  courses  whereof,  were  covered  with  as  many  crowns 
as  he  had  made  different  military  expeditions.  Each 
crown  had  its  particular  name,  as  vaUaru^  which  was 
beset  with  spikes,  in  memory  of  having  forced  a  pali- 
sade* MuralUf  adorned  with  little  turrets,  or  battle- 
ments, for  having  mounted  an  assaulL  NavaUs^  of 
prows  and  beaks  of  vessels  j  for  having  overcome  at 
sea.  ObndumaUSf  or  graminalis^  of  grass  \  for  having 
raised  a  siege.  Owum,  of  myrtle  \  which  expressed  an 
ovation,  or  little  triumph  ;  and  triumphalis^  of  laurel, 
for  a  grand  triumph.     See  Crown. 

COLUMNARIUM,  in  Boman  antiquity,  a  heavy 
tribute  demanded  for  every  pillar  of  a  house.  It  was 
first  laid  on  by  Julius  Caesar,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  extravagant  expences  laid  out  on  sumptuous  build- 
ings. 

COLUMNEA.    See  Botany  Index. 

COLUMNIFERI,  in  Botany^  an  order  of  planU 
in  the  fragmenla  methodi  naturaiit  of  Linnssus.  See 
BoTANT  Index. 

COLUBES^  in  Astronomy  and  Ge<^aphy^  two 
great  circles  supposed  to  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles  in  .  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  to  pass  through 
the  solatitial  and  equinoctial  points  of  the  ecliptic  See 
Geography. 

COLUBI,  a  little  island  in  the  gulf  of  Engia,  in 
the  Archipelago,  formerly  called  Salamis.  The  prin- 
cipal town  is  of  the  same  name,  and  seated  to  the  south 
side,  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.  The  famous  Grecian  hero,  Ajax, 
who  makes  such  a  figure  in  Homer's  Iliad,  was  king 
of  this  island.  It  is  now,  however,  but  a  poor  place ; 
its  commodities  consist  of  wheat,  barley,  tar,  rosin, 
pit-coal,  sponges,  and  pot-ashes,  which  they  carry  to 
Athens.  It  is  seven  miles  south  from  Athens,  and  is 
separated  from  the  continent  by  a  strait  about  a  mile 
over.       

COLUTEA,  Bastarb-sena.  See  Botany  Index. 

COLYBA,  or  Colybus  ;  a  term  in  the  Greek  li- 
turgy, signifying  an  offering  of  corn  and  boiled  pulse, 
made  in  honour  of  the  saints,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
dead. 

Balsamon,  P.  Goar,  Leo  Allatius,  and  others,  have 
written  on  the  subject  of  colybte;  the  substance  of  what 
thej  have  said  is  as  follows  :  The  Greeks  boil  a  quan- 
tity of  wheat,  and  lay  it  in  little  heaps  on  a  plate; 
adding  beaten  peas,  nuts  cut  small,  and  g^pe-stooes, 
which  they  divide  into  several  compartments,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  leaves  of  p^irsley.  A  little 
heap  of  wheat,  thus  seasoned,  they  call  jmAvCm.  They 
have  a  particular  formula  for  the  benediction  of  the 
cofyha^  wherein,  praying  that  the  children  of  Babylon 
may  be  fed  with  pulse,  and  that  they  may  be  in  better 
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condition  than  other  people,  they  desire  God  to  bless    Colyba 
those  fruits,  and  those  who  eat  them,  because  offered        B 
to  his  glory,  to  the  honour  of  such  a  saint,  and  in  me-  Combina- 
mor^  of  the  faithful  deceased.     Balsamon  refers  the      ^^' 
institution  of  this  ceremony  to  St  Athanasiosj  but 
the  Greek  Synaxary  to  the  time  of  Julian  the  apo- 
state. 

COLYMBUS,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  or- 
der of  anseres.    See  Ornithology  Index. 

COM,  a  town  of  Asia  in  the  empire  of  Persia,  and 
province  of  Irac-agemi.  It  is  a  large  populous  place, 
but  has  suffered  greatly  by  the  civil  wars.  £.  Long. 
51.  s^*  N.  Lat.  34.  5. 

COMA,  or  Coma-vigil,  a  preternatural  propensity 
to  sleep,  when,  nevertheless,  the  patient  does  not  sleep, 
or  if  he  does,  awakes  immediately  without  any  relief. 
See  Medicine  Index. 

Coma  Berenices^  Berenice's  hair,  in  Astronomy^  a 
modern  cdnstellation  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  com- 
posed of  unformed  stars  between  the  Lion*s  tail  and 
Bootes.  This  constellation  is  said  to  have  been  form- 
ed by  Conon,  an  astronomer,  in  order  to  console  the 
queen  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  for  the  loss  of  a  lock  of 
her  hair,  which  was  stolen  out  of  the  temple  of  Venus,, 
where  she  had  dedicated  it  on  account  of  a  victory  ob- 
tained by  her  husband.  The  stars  of  this  constella- 
tion, in  Tycho*s  Catalogue,  are  fourteen ;  in  Heveli- 
us*8,  twenty-one  }  and  in  the  Britannic  Catalogue,  for- 
ty-three. 

Coma  Somndenium^  is  when  the  patient  continues 
in  a  profound  sleep  \  and,  when  awakened,  immedi- 
ately relapses,  without  being  able  to  keep  open  his 
eyes. 

COMABUM,  Marsh-cinquefoil.  See  Botany 
Index. 

COMB,  an  instrument  to  clean,  untangle,  and  dress 
flax,  wool,  hair,  &c. 

Combs  for  wool  are  prohibited  to  be  imported  into 
England. 

Comb  is  also  the  crest,  or  red  fleshy  tuft,  growing 
upon  a  cock^s  head. 

COMBAT,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes  an  engage- 
ment, or  a  difference  decided  by  arms.    See  Battle. 

Combat,  in  our  ancient  law,  was  a  formal  trial  of 
some  doubtful  cause  or  quarrel,  by  the  swords  or  ba« 
stons  of  two  champions.  This  form  of  proceeding  was 
very  frequent,  not  only  in  criminal  hut  in  civil  causes  ; 
being  built  on  a  supposition  that  God  would  never 
grant  the  victory  but  to  him  .who  had  the  best  right. 
The  last  trial  of  this  kind  in  England  was  between 
Donald  Lord  Beay  appellant,  and  fiavid  Bamsay,  Esq. 
defendant,  when,  after  many  formalities,  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  king^s  pleasure.  See  the  article 
Battle. 

COMBINATION,  properly  denotes  an  assemblage 
of  several  things,  two  bv  two. 

Combination,  in  Mathematics^  is  the  variation  or 
alteration  of  any  number  of  quaptities,  letters,  or 
the  like,  in  all  the  different  manners  possible.  See 
Changes. 

Aphorisms.  I.  In  all  combinations,  if  from  an  arith* 
metic  decreasing  series,  whose  first  term  is  the  number 
out  of  which  the  comhinations  are  to  be  formed,  and 
whose  common  difference  is  1,  there  be  taken  as  many 
terms^as  there  are  quantities  to  be  combined,  ^md 'these 
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Combiaa-  terms  be  muUtplied  into  each  other  \  and  if  from  the 
tioo.  series,  !»  1,  3)  4,  &c,  there  maj  be  taken  the  same 
naniber  of  terras,  and  they  be  moltiplied  into  each 
other ',  and  the  first  product  be  divided  by  the  second ; 
the  quotient  mil  be  the  number  of  combinations  re- 
quired. Therefore,  if  you  would  know  how  many 
ways  four  quantities  can  be  combined  in  seven,  multi- 
ply the  first  four  terms  of  the  series,  7,  6,  5,  4,  &c« 
together,  and  divide  the  product,  which  will  be  840, 
by  the  product  of  tiie  first  four  terms  of  the  series,  i, 
2»  39  4»  &^c«  which  is  24,  and  the  quotient  35  will 
be  the  combination  of  4  in  7.  !!•  In  all  permutations, 
if  the  series  i,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  be  continued  to  as  many 
terms  as  there  are  quantities  to  be  changed,  and  those 
terms  be  multiplied  into  each  other ;  the  product  will 
be  the  number  of  permutations  sought.  Thus,  if  yoo 
would  know  bow  many  permutations  can  be  formed  with 
five  quantities,  multiply  the  terms  i,  2, 3, 4,  5,  together, 
and  the  product  1 20  will  be  the  number  of  all  the  per- 
mutations. 

Problems.  1.  To  find  the  number  of  changes  that 
may  be  lung  on  1 2  bells.  It  appears  by  the  second 
aphorism,  that  nothing  more  is  necessary  here  than  to 
multiply  the  numbers  from  i  to  Z2  continually  into 
each  other,  in  the  following  manner,  and  the  last  pro- 
duct will  be  the  number  sought. 

z 

2 

•  2 

3 
"6 

4 

^4 

120 

6 

720 

7 
5040 

40320 

9 

362880 
10 

3628800 

IX 

39916800 

12 

479,001,600 

II.  Suppose  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  be  wrote 
61)  small  that  no  one  of  them  shall  take  up  more  space 
than  the  hundredth  part  of  a  square  inch  :  to  find  how 
many  square  yards  it  would  require  to  write  all  the 
permutations  of  the  24  letters  in  that  size.  By  fol- 
lowing the  same  method  as  in  the  last  problem,  the 
number  of  permutations  of  the  24  letters  will  be  found 
to  be  62,044,840,173,323,943,936,000.  Now  the 
inches  in  a  square  yard  being  1296,  that  number  muU 
riplied  by  TOO  gives  129,600,  which  is  the  number  of 
letters  each  square  yard  will  contain  \  therefore  if  we 
divide  62,044,840,173,323,943,936,000  by  129600, 


the  qootient,  which  Is  478,741,0^0,720,092,160,  will  CAmbina. 
be  the  number  of  yards  required,    to  contain  the      tion. 
above-mentioned  number  of  permutations.     But  as  all 
the   24  letters  are  contained  in  every  permutation, 
it  will  require  a  space  24  times  as  large }  that  is, 
11,489,785,21 7,282,21 1,840.      Now  the  number  of 
square  yards  contained  on  the  surface  of  the  whole 
earth  is  but  6 1 79I 97f 435*008,000,  therefore  it  would 
require  a  surface  18620  times  as  large  as  that  of  the 
earth  to  write  all  the  permutations  of  the  24  letters  in 
the  size  above  mentioned. 

III.  To  find  how  nuny  diCPerent  ways  the  eldest 
hand  at  picqoet  may  take  in  his  five  cards.  The  eldest 
hand  having  12  cards  dealt  him,  there  remain  20 
cards,  any  five  of  which  may  be  in  those  he  takes  in  ; 
consequently  we  are  here  to  find  how  many  ways  five 
cards  may  be  taken  out  of  2o.  Therefore,  by  apho- 
rism L  if  we  multiply  20,  19,  18,  17,  16,  into  each 
other,  which  will  make  1860480,  and  that  number  be 
divided  by  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  multiplied  into  each  other, 
will  make  120,  the  quotient,  which  is  15504,  will  be 
the  number  of  ways  five  cards  may  be  taken  out  of 
20.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  it  is  15503  to  i» 
that  the  eldest  hand  does  not  take  in  any  five  certain 
cards. 

IV.  To  find  the  number  of  deals  a  person  may  play 
at  the  game  of  whist;  without  evtr  holding  the  same 
cards  twice.  The  number  of  cards  played  with  at 
whist  being  52,  and  the  number  dealt  to  each  person 
being  13,  it  follows,  that  by  taking  the  same  me- 
thod as  in  the  last  experiment,  that  is,  by  multiply- 
ing 52  by  51,  50,  &c  so  on  to  41,  which  will  make 
3,954,242,643,9x1,239,680,000,  and  then  dividing 
•that  sum  by  i,  2,  3,  &c,  to  13,  which  will  make 
6,227,020,800,  the  qootient,  which  is  635,013,559,600 
will  be  the  number  of  different  ways  13  cards  may  be 
taken  out  of  52^  and  consequently  the  number  sought. 
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Tb«  conitnictiaa'  of  diis  Ubia  u  TerfaSniplfl.  The 
IkM  A  a  Gonsitts  o£  the  firit  i  a  numbers.  The  line 
"  A6  coDsUti  evei^iTbere  of  anitfl  ;  the  aecnnd  term  3, 
of  the  liae  B  c,  »  compowd  of  the  two  terras  i  and  1 
in  the  preceding  rank :  the  third  term  7,  ia  that  line, 
it  foniied  of  the  tna  term*  3  «nd  3  in  the  preceding 
rank  :  and  bo  of  the  rest }  ereiy  term,  afler  tbe  fint, 
being  composed  of  the  tno  next  terms  in  the  preced- 
ing vank:  and  by  the  aame  method  it  may  be  conti- 
nned  to  any  number  of  ranks.  To  fiod  by  this  table 
itow  often  any  number  of  thing*  can  be  combined  in 
koother  nnmber,  under  13,  as  suppose  five  cards^ut  at 
8 :  in  tbe  eighth  rank  look  for  the  fifth  term,  irbich  is 
56,  and  that!is  tbe  number  required. 

Tbflugh  we  have  sboirn  in  the  foregoing  problem* 
the  manner  of  finding  tbe  combination  of  all  nambers 
whatever,  yet  as  this  table  ansvrers  the  same  purpose, 
for  small  numben,  b^  inspection  only,  it  will  be  found 
useful  on  many  occasions  ;  as  will  appear  by  the  follow- 
iDg  examples. 

V,  To  find  bow  maoy  different  sonnds  may  bo  pro- 
duced by  striking  on  a  harpsichord  two  or  more  of 
the  seven  natnru  notes  at  the  same  time.  i.  Tbe 
onmbinations  of  two  in  aercn,  by  (be  foregoing  tri- 
angle  are,      _      _  -  -  -  -  21 

2.  TThe  tsombiuadoDi  of  3  in  7,  ar«  -  35 

3.  Hie  combinations  of  4  in  7,  are         -  '35 

4.  Hie  eombinatioDs  of  5,  are         -  •  21 

5.  Tbe  combinations  of  6,  are  -  .  7 

6.  Hw  seven  notes  altogether  once,  •  i 

Tbocfore  tbe  nnmber  of  all  the  sounds  will  be        J20 

VL  Take  four  square  ^eces  of  pasteboard,  of  the 
same  diinensions,  and  divide  tbem  diagmally,  that  is, 
by  drawing  a  line  from  two  opposite  angles,  as  in  the 
figures,  into  8  ttiangles ;  paint  7  of  these  trianglea 
with  the  primitive  colours,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
Uoe,  indigo,  violet,  and  let  the  eighth  be  white.  To 
find  bow  many  chequers  or  regular  four-sided  figure^ 
di&nnt  either  in  form  or  colour,  may  be  made  out 
of  those  eight  triangles.  Firvt,  fay  combining  two  of 
these  triangles,  there  may  be  fonsed  cither  the  trian- 
gular square  A,  or  the  inclined  sqaare  B  called  a  rhomb. 
Secondly,  by  combining  four  of  tb*  triangles,  tb«  large 
square  C  may  be  form^  >  K  the  long  square  D,  called 
%  paraUelogram, 
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Kow  the  Ertt  two  squares,  comisting  of  tfro  parts  c 
out  of  8,  they  may  each  of  them,  by  the  eighth  rank 
of  the   triangle,   be  taken   28  diflervnt  ways,   which  '*' 
makes  j6.     And  the  last  two  squares,  consisting  of 
four  parts,  may  each  be  taken  by  the  same  rank  of  the 
triangle  70  times,  which  makes  -  140 

To  nbicfa  add  the  foregoing  number         •         -         56 

And  the  number  of  tbe  different  tqoarM  that'}  , 

may  be  formed  of  the  8  triangles  will  be     J         ^ 

Vn,  A  man  has  12  different  sorts  of  flowers,  and  a 
targe  number  of  each  sort.  He  is  desirous  of  setting 
them  in  beds  or  flourishes  in  bla  parterre  :  Six  flowers 
in  some,  7  in  others,  and  8  in  others  ;  so  as  to  have  the 
greatest  variety  possible }  the  flowers  in  no  two  beds  to 
be  the  same.  To  find  bow  many  beds  he  must  have. 
I.  The  combinations  of  6  and  12  by  the  last  rank  of  the 
triangle,  are        _     -  -  -  -         524 

2>  Tbe  combinations  of  7  in  13,  are  -  792 

3.  Tbe  combinations  of  8  in  1 2,  are  -  495 

Tfaerefore  the  number  of  beds  most  be         -  2211 

VIII.  To  find  tbe  nnmber  of  chances  that  may  be 
thrown  on  two  dioe.  As  each  die  has  six  faces,  and  as 
each  tace  of  one  die  may  be  combined  with  all  tbfr 
fisecB  of  tbe  others,  it  follows  that  6  multiplied  by  6, 
that  is,  36,  will  be  the  nnmber  of  all  tbe  chances  j  as 
is  alee  evident  from  the  following  table : 
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It  appears  by  this  table,  i.  That  the  nnmber  of- 
chances  for  eaoh  point  centinnally  increases  to  the  point 
of  seven,  and  then  continually  decreases  till  1 3  iktbere- 
fore  if  two  points  are  proposed  to  be  thrown,  the  equa- 
lity, or  the  advantage  of  one  over  tbe  other,  is  ctearly 
visible  (a),  2.  The  whole  number  of  chances  on  the 
dice  being  252,  if  that  number  be  divided  by  36,  tbe 
number  of  diflferent  throws  on  the  dice,  tbe  quotient  is 
7.:  it  blhms  therefore,-  that  at  every  throw  there  is 
an  eqnal  cbasca  of  bringing  seven  points-  3-  Aa  there 
nre  36  chance*  on  tits  oico,  and  only  6  of  them 
, doublets,  it  is  5  to  I,  at  aoj  OBO  thnw,  agiuBst  tWow- 
ingkdei^aL 


(a)  It  is  oasy  fima  hence  to  determine  whether  a  bet  juvposed  at  hazard,  or  any  other  game  with  the  Ace,  be 
adnulKgeoiw  or  net ;  if  the  dice  be  true  (which,  by  the  way,  i*  taielf  tbe  case  for  any  long  time  tegntber,  H  ft- 
it  n  Msy  for  tboae  dut  an  poMW*ed  of  a  dexterity  ef  lund  to  ckug*  the  tne  dice  fi>r  Um.)  , 
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Combine*  By  the  time  method  the  namber  of  chaoces  upon 
Uoiu  any  namber  of  dice  may  be  foond  1  for  if  36  be  roal- 
tipiied  by  6,  that  product,  vrhioh  is  2i6«  will  be  the 
chances  on  3  dice}  and  if  that  number  be  multiplied 
by  6,  the  product  will  be  the  chancee  of  4  dice,  &c« 

C0USINAT10N8  of  the  Card*.  The  following  expe- 
Ttments,  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  combinations,  may 
possibly  amuse  a  namber  of  our  readers.  The  tables 
given  are  the  basis  of  many  experiments,  as  well  on 
numbers,  letters,  and  other  subjects,  as  on  the  cards } 
but  the  effect  produced  by  them  with  the  last  is  the 
most  surprising,  as  that  which  should  seem  to  prevent 
any  collusion,  that  is,  the  shuffling  of  the  cards,  is  on 
the  contrary  the  cause  firom  whence  it  proceeds. 

It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  what  numbers  are  made 
use  of  in  forming  these  tables.  We  shall  here  confine 
ourselves  to  such  as  are  applicable  to  the  subsequent 
experiments.  Any  one  may  construct  them  in  such 
manner  as  is  agreeable  to  the  purposes  he  intends  they 
shall  answer. 

To  make  them,  for  example,  correspond  to  the  nine 
digits  and  a  cipher,  there  must  be  ten  cards,  and  at 
the  top  of  nine  of  them  must  be  written  one  of  the 
digits,  and  on  the  tenth  a  cipher.  These  cards  must 
be  placed  upon  each  other  in  the  regular  order,  the 
number  i  being  on  the  first,  and  the  cipher  at  bottom* 
You  then  take  the  cards  in  your  left  hand,  as  is  com- 
monly done  in  shuffling,  and  taking  off  the  two  top 
cards  i  and  2;  yoa  place  the  two  following,  3  and  4, 
upon  them ;  and  under  those  foar  cards  the  three  fol- 
lowing 5,  6,  and  7 )  at  the  top  you  pot  the  cards  8 
and  9,  and  at  the  bottom  the  card  marked  0%  con- 
etantly  placing  in  succession  2  at  top  and  3  at  bottom : 
And  Uiey  will  then  be  in  the  following  order ; 

If  you  shuffle  them  a  second  time,  in  the  same  manner, 

they  will  then  stand  in  this  order : 

* 

6. 7*«3*4**8*9**'  *  ^5'  7**^ 

Thus,  at  every  new  shuffle  they  will  have  a  diflSer- 
ent  orderi  at  is  expressed  in  the  following  lines  : 

X  afauffle  8.9.3.4. 1  •2.5.6.7.0 

a  6.7.3.4.8.9.1.2.5.0 

3  2.5.3.4.6.7.8.9.1.0 

4  9.i.3,4-2.5.6.7.8.o 

5  7.8.3.4.9.1.2.5.6.0 

6  5.6.34.7.8.9.1.2.0 

7  I.2.3.4.5.6.7.8.9.0 

It  is  a  remarkable  property  of  this  namber,  that 
the  cards  return  to  the  order  in  which  they  were  first 
j^laced,  afteranumber  of  shuffles,  which  added  to  the 
number  of  columns  tbat  never  change  the  order,  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  cards.  Thus  the  number  of 
shuffles  is  7,  and  the  number  of  odomns  in  which  the 
cards  marked  3,  4,  &c.  never  change  their  plaees  is  3, 
which  are  equal  to  10,  the  namber  of  the  caurds.  This 
property  is  not  common  to  all  numbers  \  the  cards 
fometimes  returning  to  the  first  order  in  a  less  number, 
and  sometimes  in  a  greater  nomber  of  shuffles  than  that 
of  the  cards. 
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Tables  of  Combxhatioks, 

Constrocted  on  the  foregoing  principles. 

L  Far  ten  Numhert. 
Order  brfbre  dealiag.  AAer  itt  deaL  After  the  %A,  After  the  3d. 


Comhliia. 
lion. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 


9 

o 


8 

9 
3 

4 

I 

a 

5 
6 

7 

o 


6 

7 

3 

4 
8 

9 

I 

% 

S 

o 


5 

3 

4 
6 

7 
8 

9 

I 

o 


These  tables,  and  the  following  examples  at  ptqaet, 
except  the  36th,  appear  to  have  been  composed  by 
M.  Guyot. 

n.  Far  twentg-four  Numbers. 
Ocdcf  before  dealing.  After  m  deaf.  After  the  id.  After  the  3d. 

17 


I 

aj 

3 

H 

3 

18 

4 

19 

5 

»3 

6 

H 

1 

8 
9 

9 

3 

10 

4 

II 

I 

11 

a 

13 

5 

»4 

6 

«5 

7 

16 

10 

;i 

It 

za 

*9 

15 

20 

16 

21 

*7 

22 

ao 

^3 

ai 

H 

aa 

m.  Ar«« 

hefote  dealing.  Aftc 

I 

as 

a 

*4 

3 

18 

4 

»9 

5 

»3 

6 

1 

'1 

9 

9 

3 

10 

4 

II 

I 

la 

a 

»3 

; 

ax 
aa 
la 

5 
6 

9 

.1 

19 

as 

*4 

13 

14 
8 

4 
I 

2 

7 
le 

II 
16 

«7 
90 


ao 

a 

7 
«3 
14 

.1 

la 

IS 

31 

aa 

5 
6 

9 

»9 
23 

24 
8 

4 
I 

10 

zr 

16 


ai 
aa 

12 

»5 

5 

6 

9 

li 

»9 
13 

^4 
»3 


»7 

20 

a 

7 
«3 
»4 

18 
sa 
16 
ai 
aa 

5 


H 
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Order  before  dealing.  After  lit  deal.  After  the  ad.  After  Uie  3d. 


»4 

15 
j6 

:; 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

^5 
26 

^7 


6 

7 
10 

II 
12 

«5 

16 

17 

20 

21 
22 

25 
26 

^7 


»4 

8 

4 
I 

2 

7 
10 

II 

16 

17 
20 

^5 
26 

27 


6 

9 
19 
^3 

8 

4 

z 

10 
II 
16 

^5 
26 

27 


IV.  For  TMrty-two  Numbert* 


Order  before  dcaJiiif.  After  xit  deal  After  tbe  ad.  After  tbe  3d. 


I 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

2 

9 

10 

II 

«5 

;: 

20 
21 
22 

^3 

*5 
26 

^7 
28 

29 

30 
3« 
3a 


28 
29 

23 
24 

18 

>9 
»3 

M 

8 

9 

3 

4 

I 

2 

5 
6 

7 
10 

ti 

12 

16 

17 
20 

21 

22 

^5 
26 

a7 
30 
3^ 
32 


26 

27 

17 
20 

10 

II 

I 

2 

M 
8 

23 

24 
28 

29 

18 

'9 

^3 

9 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
12 

15 
16 

21 

22 

25 
30 

31 

32 


22 

7 
12 

9 
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which,  after  they  liavv  been  twice  ahoffled,  shall  give  Combtna- 
the  following  answer :  tion. 

A  dream  of  joy  that  soon  is  o*er. 

First  write  one  of  the  letters  in  that  lino  on  each  of 
the  cards  (b).  Then  write  the  answer  on  a  paper,  and 
assign  one  of  the  24  first  numbers  to  each  card,  in  the 
following  order : 

A  DREAM  OF  JOY  THAT  SOON 

123456     78  910111213141516171819 

1  S  O'  E  R. 

20  21  22  23  24. 

Next  write  on  another  paper  a  line  of  numbers 
from  I  to  24,  and  looking  in  the  table  for  24  combi- 
nations, you  will  see  that  the  first  number  after  the  se* 
cond  shuffle  is  21  j  therefore  the  card  that  has  tbe  first 
letter  of  the  answer,  which  is  A,  most  be  placed 
against  that  nomber,  in  the  line  of  numbers  you  have 
just  made  (c).  In  like  manner  the  number  22  being 
the  second  of  the  same  column,  indicates  th^t  the  card 
which  answers  to  the  second  letter  D  of  the  answer, 
must  be  placed  against  that  number ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 
The  cards  will  then  stand  in  the  following  order  : 


2 

29 

2 

14 

»7 

20 

26 
27 
10 
II 
I 
8 
23 

18 

«9 
13 

4 

5 
6 

16 

21 

30 
31 
3a 


L  *'  Several  letters  that  contain  no  meaning,  being 
"  written  upon  cards,  to  make  them,  after  they  have 
"  been  twice  shuffled,  to  give  an  answer  to  a  question 
'*  that  shall  be  proposed ;  fts,  for  example,  Uliat  ts 
'*  toveP^   lict  24  letters  be  written  on  as  many  cards 


123456789  10  II 
OOFSAMNTO   I    S 


R^ 


14  15  j6  18 
A  E    O  'E 


'/ 


20 
R 


2t 

A 


22 
D 


¥t^ 


From  whence  it  follows,  that  after  these  cards  have 
been  twice  shuffled,  they  most  inftilltbly  stand  rn  the 
order  of  the  letters  in  the  answer. 

Observe,  i.  Ton  should  have  several  questions,  with 
their  answers,  consisting  of  24  letters,  written  on  cards  ^ 
these  cards  should  be  put  in  cases  and  numbered,  that 
yon  msy  know  to  which  question  e'ach  answer  belongs. 
You  then  present  the  questions  ;  and  when  any  one  of 
them  is  chosen,  yon  pull  out  tbe  case  that  contains  the 
answer,  and  showing  that  tbe  letters  written  on  tfaem 
make  no  sense,  you  then  shuffle  them,  and  the  answer 
becotnes  obvious* 

2«  To  make  this  experiment  the  more  extraordi- 
nary, you  may  have  three  cards,  on  each  of  which 
an  arswer  is  written }  one  of  which  cards  most  be 
a  little  wider,  and  another  a  little  longer,  than  tbe 
others.  Ton  gite  these  three  cards  to  any  one,  and 
when  he  has  privately  chosen  one  of  them,  he  gives 
you  the  other  two,  which  yoti  put  in  your  pocket  with- 
out looking  at  them,  having  discovered  by  freling 
which  he  has  chosen.  You  then  pull  out  the  that  that 
contains  the  cards  that  answer  to  his  question,  and  per- 
form as  before. 

3.  Yon  may  also  contrive  to  have  a  long  card  at  the 
bbttom  after  the  seeoed  sboffle.  Tbe  cards  nwy  be 
then  cot  aeverpl  times,  till  you  perceive  by  the  touch 
that  tbe  long  card  is  at  bottom,  and  tlmi  give  the  an* 

swer& 


«ri^ 


^  **■ 


(b)  These  letters  should  be  written  in  capitals  oa  one  of  the  comers  of  each  card,  that  the  words  may  be  easily 
legible  when  the  cards  are  spread  open. 

(c)  For  the  same  reason,  if  you  woiuld  have  the  answer  after  one  shuffle,  the  cards  most  be  pltce^  according 
to,  the  first  column  of  tbe  table  \  or  IF  after  three  shuffles,  according  to  the  third  column. 
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Gombina.  twer ;  for  the  repeated  cottings,  however  ofteBf  will 
lioo.      make  no  alteration  in  the  order  of  the  cards. 

The  second  of  these  observations  is  applicable  to 
some  of  the  subsequent  experiments,  and  the  third  may 
be  practised  in  almost  all  experiments  with  the  card«. 
You  should  take  care  to  put  up  the  cards  as  soon  as 
the  answer  has  been  shewn  j  so  that  if  any  one  should 
desire  the  experiment  to  be  repeated,  you  may  offer 
another  question,  and  pull  out  those  cards  that  contain 
the  answer* 

Though  this  experiment  cannot  fail  of  exciting  at  all 
times  pleasure  and  surprise,  yet  it  roust  be  owned  that 
a  great  part  of  the  applause  it  receives  arises  from  the 
address  wirh  which  it  is  performed. 

IL  '*  The  24  letters  of  the  alphabet  being  written 
"  upon  so  many  cards,  to  shuffle  them,  and  pronounce 
**  the  letters  shall  then  be  in  their  natural  order ;  but 
'*  that  not  succeeding,  to  shuffle  them  a  second  time, 
^  and  then  show  them  in  proper  order.*'  l¥rite  the 
24  letters  on  the  cards  in  the  following  order : 

1234    56789  10  II  12 
KSHQ  EFTPG  U  X  C 

13  '4  15  ^6  17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
NODYZIK&ABLM 

The  cards  being  disposed  in  this  manner,  show  them 
ttpon  the  table,  that  it  may  appear  they  are  promiscn- 
•osly  marked*  Then  shoffle  and  lay  them  again  on  the 
table,  pronouncing  that  they  will  be  then  in  alphabe- 
tical order.  Appear  to  be  suprised  that  you  have  fail- 
ed j  take  them  up  again,  and  give  them  a  second  shuffle, 
and  then  counting  them  down  on  the  table  they  will 
all  be  in  their  natural  order. 

III.  '*  Several  letters  being  written  promiscuously 
^  upon  32  cards,  after  they  have  been  once  shuffled,  to 
**  find  in  a  part  of  them  a  question ;  and  then  shuffling 
**  the  remainder  a  second  time,  to  show  the  answer. 
**  Suppose  the  question  to  be,  JFAat  it  each  Briton's 
*^  baoiif  and  the  answer,  Hia  liberty;  which  taken 
^  together  contain  32  letters.*' 

After  you  have  written  those  letters  on  32  cards, 
write  on  a  paper  the  word,  hie  iiberty^  and  annex  to 
the  letters  the  first  ten  numbers  thns : 

HISLIBERTY. 

Z23456    789  10 

Then  have  recourse  to  the  table  of  combinations  for 
ten  numbers,  and  apply  the  respective  numbers  to  them 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  experiment  I.  taking  the  first 
column,  as  thete  are  to  be  shuffled  only  once  according 
to.  that  order.. 
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This  IS  the  order  in  which  these  card»  roust  stand 
after  the  whole  number  32  has  been  oncq  shuffled,  so 
that  after  a  second  shoffle  they  may  stand  in  their  pro- 
per order.  Next  dispose  the  whole  number  of  letters 
according  to  the  first  column  for  32  letters  i  the  last 
ten  are  to  /he  here  placed  id  the  order  above  }  as  fol- 
lows:. 

WHATISEACHBBI   TON*» 
I  2  3  4  5  6  7    8  9^  10  XI 12  13  14x5  x6  xy 


COM 

BOAST? 

18  19  20  21  22 

IBSLEBTHIY 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29  30  31  32 

Therefore,  by  the  first  column  of  the  table,  they  will 
next  stand  thus : 

I  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  xo  II  12  13  14  15  16 
ITBRONSCHBOAEAST  iongcatd. 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24  25  26  ^7  28  29  30  31  32 
I    18BS   LIBERTWHHIY 

Yon  must  observe,  that  the  card  here  placed  the 
x6th  in  order,  being  the  last  of  the  question,  is  a  long 
card  ;  that  yon  may  cut  them,  or  have  them  cut,  after 
the  first  shuffle,  at  that  part,  and  by  that  means  sepa- 
rate them  from  the  other  ten  cards  that  contain  the 
answer. 

Your  cards  being  thus  disposed,  yon  show  that  they 
make  no  meaning ;  then  shoffle  them  once,  and  cut- 
ting them  at  the  long  card,  yon  give  the  first  part  to 
any  one,  who  reads  the  question,  but  can  find  no  an- 
swer in  the  other,  which  yon  open  before  him;  yon 
then  shoffle  them  a  second  time,  and  show  the  answer 
as  above. 

IV.  **  To  write  32  letters  on  so  many  cards,  then 
*^  shuffle  and  deal  them  by  twos  to  two  persons,  in 
^  such  manner,  that  the  cards  of  one  shall  contain  a 
'*  question,  and  those  of  the  other  an  answer.  Sup* 
'*  pose  the  question  to  be.  Is  nothing  certain  9  and  the 
**  answer,  Tes^  disappointment*^'^ 

Over  the  letters  of  this  question  and  answer,  write 
the  following  numbers,  which  correspond  to  the  order 
in  which  the  cards  are  to  be  dealt  by  two  and  two* 

ISNOTHINGCERTAIN? 

31  32  27  28  23  24  19  20  15  16  II  12  7  8  3  4 

YES,DI   SAPOINTMENT. 

293025262122x7x813149  10  5  6  I   2 

Then  have  recourse  to  the  first  column  of  the  table 
for  32  numbers,  and  dispose  these  32  cards  in  the  foU 
lowing  order,  by  that  column. 

X   2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  xo  IX  12  13  14  15  10 
O  I  ERG  CANTP  I   N  T  A   I   S 

17  18  10  20  21  22  23  24  25  26  27  28  29  30  31  32 
TMEH8DINN0YNTEIS 

The  cards  being  thus  disposed,  shuffle  them  once, 
and  deal  them  two  and  two :  when  one  of  the  parties 
will  necessarily  have  the  question,  and  the  other  the 
answer. 

Instead  of  letters  you  may  write  words  upon  the  32. 
cards,  16  of  which  may  contain  a  question,  and  the  re- 
mainder the  answer  \  or  what  other  matter  you  please. 
If  there  be  found  difficulty  in  accommodating  th» 
words  to  the  number  of  cards,  there  may  be  two  or 
more  letters  or  syllables  written  upon  one  card. 

V.  "  The  five  beatitudes.**  The  five  blessings  we 
will  suppose  to  be,  x.  Science.  2.  Courage.  3.  Hjealtb* 
4.  Riches,  and,  5.  Virtue.  These  are  to  be  found 
upon  cards  that  you  deal,  one  by  one,  to  five  person 9. 
First,,  write  the  letteis  of  these  words  successively,  in 

the 
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tioa. 
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the  onler  tbey  ftaDd,  and  tlien  mU  tbe  nambers  ben     15  Ten 

x6  Nine 


annexed  to  them. 


>fpnd< 


SCIENCECOUIRAGE 
31262116116   X  32272217127  2 

HEALTHRI CHE8 

28  23  x8  13  8 '  3  29  24 19 14  94 

VI  RT  U  E 

302520x5105 


Then  range  them  in  order  agreeable  to  the  firat  co- 
lumn of  the  table  for  32  nnmbersi  at  in  the  experi- 
ment.   ThnS| 

I  ^345  6  7  8  9  10  IX  X2  X3  X4  15  x6 
LHNATEREUACRGT     lU 

17  18  10  20  21  22  23  24  25  26  27  28  29  30  31  32 

£    ECI    ICH80HREEV8C 

Next  take  a  pack  of  cards  and  write  on  the  four  first 
the  word  Science  ^  on  the  foor  next,  the  W9rd  Courage  $ 
and  so  of  the  rest. 

Matters  being  tbns  prepared,  yon  show  that  the 
cards  on  which  tbe  letters  are  written  convey  no  mean- 
ing. Then  take  the  pack  on  which  the  words  are  writ* 
ten,  and  spreading  open  the  first  fonr  cards,  with  tbeir 
badis  upward,  yon  desire  the  first  person  to  choose  one. 
Then  close  those  cards,  and  spread  the  next  foor  to  tbe 
second  person  }  and  so  to  all  the  five  i  telling  them  to 
hi^d'Up  their  cards  lest  yon  should  have  a  confederate 
in  the  room* 

Yon' then  shufSe  the  cards,  and  deal  them  one  by 
one,  in  the  common  order,  beginning  with  the  person 
who  chose  the  first  card,  and  each  one  will  find  in  his 
band  the  same  word  as  is  written  on  his  card.  Yon 
will  observe,  that  after  the  sixth  round  of  dealing,  there 
will  be  two  cards  left,  which  yon  give  to  the  first  and 
aecQBd  persons,  at  their  words  contain  a  letter  more 
than  the  othert. 

VI.  **  The  cards  of  the  game  of  piquet  being  mixed 
together,  after  shuffling  them,  to  bring,  by  cutting 
them,  all  the  cards  of  each  suit  together.**  The  order 
in  which  the  cards  must  be  placed  to  produce  the  effect 
desired  being  established  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
explained  in  experiment  IL  except  that  the  shuffling 
is  here  to  be  repeated  three  timet,  we  think  it  will  be 
anffieient  to  givn  the  order  in  ^hich  they  an  to  he 
placed  befora  tbe  first  shuffle. 


I  w 


Order  of  the  Cards. 


cloba 


diamonds 


X  Ace 

2  Knave 

3  Eight  1 

4  Seven  J 
wide  card 

5  Ten  clubs 

wide  card 


8  Ten 

9  Nine 
xo  Queen   1 
XX  Knave  J 


I 


diamonds 


X2  Queen  clubs 
wide  card 


17  King  clubs 

J9  njIL  }^'^ 

20  Seven  clubt 

21  Ace  diamondt 

22  Knave  spades 

23  Queen  hearts 


COM 

24  Knave  heattt 

25  Ace  spades 

26  King  diamooda 

27  Nine  dubs 

30  Eight  cbbt 


Combfaia. 
tioa. 


Yon  then  shuffle  the  cards,  and  cutting  at  the  wide 
card,  which  will  be  the  seven  of  hearts,  yon  lay  the 
eight  cards  that  are  cut,  which  will  be  the  suit  of 
hearts,  down  on  the  table.  Then  shuffling  tbe  remaining 
cards  a  second  time,  you  cut  at  the  second  wide  earn, 
which  will  be  the  seven  of  spades,  and  laT»  in  like 
manner,  the  eight  spades  down  on  the  table.  You 
shuffle  the  cards  a  third  time,  and  oBering  them  to 
any  one  to  cot,  he  will  naturally  cut  them  at  tbe  wide 
card  (d),  which  is  the  seven  of  diamonds,  and  con- 
sequently divide  the  remaining  cards  into  two  equal 
parts,  one  of  which  will  be  diamonds  and  the  other 
dubs. 

VIL  ^'The  cards  at  piquet  being  all  mixed  together, 
to  divide  the  pack  into  two  equal  parts,  and  name 
the  number  of  points  contained  in  each  part.**  You 
are  first  to  agree  that  each  king,  queen,  and  knave,  shall 
count,  as  usual,  xo,  the  ace  x,  and  the  other  cards  ac« 
cording  to  the  number  of  the  points.  Then  dbpose 
the  cards,  by  tbe  table  for  32  numbers,  in  the  following 
order,  and  observe  that  the  last  card  of  the  first  divi* 
tion  must  be  a  wide  card. 


Order  of  tbe  Cards  before 


} 


spades 


Idofat 


X  Seven  hearto 

2  Nine  clubs 

3  Eight  hearto 

4  Eight 

5  Knave 

6  Ten 

2  Queen 
Ace 
9  Ace  hearto 
wide  card 
XO  Nine  hearto 
XX  Queen  spades 
X  2  Knave  duba 
13  Ten  diamonds 
X4  Ten     1 
X  5  King   V  hearto 
x6  Queen  J 


X7  Nine  diamonds 
X8  Ace  spades 
X9  Ten  clubs 

20  Knave  ^ 

21  Eight  >  diamondt 

22  Knave  j 

23  Seven  spades 

25  Queen  J  "*■"•■*■• 

26  Knave  hearto 

27  King  dufat 

28  Nine  1       .^ 
29Kingj»P^- 
30  Ace  diamonds 
3X  Seven  7  ^i.^^ 
32  Eight  j^'*' 


You  then  shuffle  them  carefully,  according  to  tho 
method  before  described,  and  they  will  stand  10  the  foU 
lowing  order.* 


Ppa 


X  Nine 


(d)  Yon  nnist  take  particular  notice  whether  they  be  cnt  at  tlie  wide  card,  and  if  dic)r  m«  not|  yon  must  1iav« 
them  cnty  or  cnt  them  again  yonrsdf. 


CofDbiaa^  ^'^ 
tion. 

J  Nine  1  9 

2  King  >  8pa4e«  lo 

3  Seven  3  7 

4  Seven  diamonds   7 

5  Ace  spades  1 

carried  op  34 


11  Eight  hearts 

12  Eight  spades 

13  Seven  hearts 

14  Nine  clubs 

\i  Ten  "  }  'f*^ 

J  7  Qaeen  clubs 
10  Nine  hearts 

19  Queen  spades 

20  Knave  clubs 

21  King  hearts 


COM 

Nnmberi.      Caidt. 


[    300    3 


KumbeiB. 

brought  09  34 

6  Ten  clubs  10 

7  Ten  diamonds  zo 

8  Ten  hearts  ,   10 

9  Ace  clubs  I 
10  Ace  hearts  (wide  card)      i 


9 


8 

8 

7 

9 
10 

10 

10 

9 

10 

10 
10 


22  Queen  hearts 

23  Nine 

24  Knave 

25  Eight 

26  King 

27  Queen  , 
25  Knave  hearts 

29  King  clubs 

30  Ace  diamonds 

31  Seven  1,. 

32  Eight  j**"** 


toUl  66 

brought  op  161 
10 

9 
10 

8 

JO 

10 

10 
10 


diamonds 


carried  up  loi 


I 

total  J  94 


When  the  cards  are  by  shuffling  disposed  in  this  ol- 
der, you  cut  them  at  the  wide  card«  and  pronounce 
that  the  cards  you  have  cut  off  contain  66  points,  and 
consequently  the  remaining  part  194^ 

Vm.  "  The  Inconceivable  Sepiqoe  (e)."  When 
you  would  perform  this  experiment  with  the  cards  used 
in  the  last,  you.  must  observe  not  to  disorder  the  first  10 
cards  in  laying  them  down  on  the  table.  Putting 
those  cards  together,  in  their  proper  order  therefore, 
you  shuffle  them  a  second  time  io  tliesame  manner,  and 
offer  them  to  any  one  to  cut,  observing  carefully  if  he 
cut  them  at  the  wide  card,  which  will  be  the  ace  of 
hearts,  and  will  then  be  at  top ;  if  not,  you  roust  make 
him,  under  some  pretence  or  other,  cot  Uiera  till  it  is ) 
and  the  cards  will  then  be  ranged  in  such  order  that 
you  will  repique  the  person  against  whoi»  you  play, 
though  you  let  him  choose  (even  after  he  has  cut)  in 
what  suit  yon  shall  make  the  repique. 

Order  of  the  cards  after  they  have  been  shuffled  and 

cut. 


1  Eight  hearts 

2  Eight  J 

3  Knsve  >  space* 
.4  Ten     J 

7  King 

8  Queen  _ 
9Kiglit'J 

10  Kinir    1    ,.  , 

11  Qaeen  f  "''"^"'^ 

12  Aee    J 


•hearts 


13  Seven  1    ,  . 

14  Eight  i  «**• 

15  Kpave  hearts 

16  King  clubs 

17  Nine     7  ..         , 
iS  Knave !'*•*"'•"* 

19  Nine  hearts 

20  Queen  spades 

21  Seven  hearts 

22  Nine  clubs 

23  Ten  hearts 

24  Ace  clubs 


25  Seven  spades 
20  Seven  diamonds 

27  Nine  spades 

28  King  7        , 

29  aJs  '^^' 


COM 

30  Ten  clohs 

31  Ten  diamonds 

32  Ace  hearts 
wide  oard. 


The  cards  being  thus  disposed,  yon  ask  your  adver- 
sary  in  what  suit  you  shall  repique  him  ?  If  be  say  in 
clubs  or  diamonds,  you  must  deal  tbt  cards  by  threes, 
and  the  hands  will  be  as  follows : 


Elder. 
Hearts,  king 

■  queen 

■  ■  knave 

■  nine 

'  eight 
-—  seven 


Yottoger. 
Clubs,  ace 

——-king 
'  queen 

■  knave 


nine 


Spades,  queen 
■     ■     ■  knave 
— ^  eight 
Diamonds,  eight 
Clubs,  eight 
— —  seven 

Rc«tr6e,  OP  take  in  of 

the  elder. 
Seven  spades 
Seven  diamonds 
Ninel 

King  >  spades 
Ace  J 


Diamonds,  aoe 
———king 
— — -  queen 
■  knave 


Spades,  ten 
Hearts,  ten 


Bine 


SentrSe  of  tie  ytmnger 

Ten  cinbe 
xeo  diamonds 
Ace  hearta 


If  he  against  whom  yos  play»  who  is  snppoaed  to  be 
elder  band,  has  named  dobs  kit  the  leptque,  aed  bea 
taken  in  five  carda»  yoo  moat  then  1^  out  tbe  qneciit 
knave,  and  nine  of  diamonds,  and  yon  will  bave»  with 
the  thsee  canls  yo«  take  10,  a  siaiena  nnjer  iir  GtiA»f 
and  quatorze  teas^  If  he  leave  eon  or  two  eards^  jee 
must  diseard  all  the  diamondai 

If  he  require  to  be  repiqaed  in  diiMiwidi^  that  dis» 
caard  the  queen,  knave,  and  nine  of  elubs  :  or  all  tka 
clubs,  if  he  leave  two  eards ',  aedl  will  thea  Imim  m 
hand  oS  tbe  same  strength  as  befene^ 

Note.  If  the  adversary  sfaeald  disoafd  five  of  hie 
hearts,  yon  will  not  repique  hinv  ba  he  will-lkai  beve 
a  septiem  in  spades :  or  if  he  only  take  one  card  :  bnt 
neither  of  these  amy  one  can  do^  who  has  the  least 
knowledge  of  the  ganM.  If  the  person  against  wben 
yon  play  would  be  repiqned  in  hearts  or  spades,  yea 
must  deal  the  cards  by  twos,  and  the  game  will  ataad 
thus: 


Elder  haod. 
King  T 
Knave  f 
Nine    f 
Eight  J 


diemonda 


Qnafifc 


(e)  This  manoeuvre  of  piquet  was  invented  by  the  countess  of 
ted  by  her  to  M.  Guyot, 


(a  Fineflch  kdy),  and  cOmmnaiea- 


^ 


c  o 


tioa. 


clabs 


ZUtrJkaBd. 

Qaemi  "l 
Knaw  I 
Nim  > 
£igbt 
Sefen  J 
Eigfct  7 
SeveD  3 
Eight  spades 

fientr^f 
Seven  spades 
Seven  diamonds 
Nine.-} 

King   >  spades 
Ace     \ 


hearts 


M 

Toaagerluwd. 

Qoeen  "1 
Knave  >  spades 
Ten      3 
King     1 
Queen    I 
Knave    >  hearts 
Ten 
Nine     j 

Bentr^e. 
Ten  cluhs 
Ten  diamonds 
Ace  hearts 


C 


If  he  require  to  be  repiqned  in  hearts,  yon  keep  the 
qoint  to  a  king  in  hearts,  and  the  ten  of  spades,  and 
lay  oat  which  of  the  rest  you  please  ^  then,  even  if  he 
simdd  leave  two  cards,  you  will  have  a  sixiem  major 
in  hearts,  and  qnatorze  tens,  which  will  make  a  re« 
piqae. 

fiat  if  he  demand  to  be  repiqned  in  spades  $  at  the 
end  of  the  deal  yon  must  dexterously  pass  the  three 
cards  that  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  stock  (that  is,  the 
ten  of  dobs,  ten  of  diamonds,  and  ace  of  hearts)  to 
the  to^  (]*},  and  by  that  means  you  reserve  the  nine, 
king,  and  aoe  of  spades  for  yourself  ^  so  that  by  keep- 
ififf  the  qnint  in  hearts,  though  you  should  be  obliged 
to  lay  oat  four  cards,  you  will  have  a  sixiem  to  a  king 
in  spades,  with  whkh  and  the  quint  in  hearts  yon  must 
make  a  repique.' 

Observe  here  likewise,  that  if  the  adversary  lay  out 
only  three  cards,  you  will  not  make  the  repique  y  but 
that  he  will  never  do,  unless  he  be  quite  ignorant  of  the 
game,  or  has  some  knowledge  c^your  intention. 

This  last  stroke  of  piquet  has  gained  great  applause, 
when  these  that  have  publicly  performed  it  have 
known  bow  to  conduct  it  d^terously.  Many  persons 
who  onderstand  the  nature  of  combining  the  cards, 
have  gone  as  far  as  the  passing  the  three  cards  from 
the  bottom  of  the  stock,  and  have  then  been  forced 
te  confess  their  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  performed. 

XI.  **  The  Metamorphosed  Cards.**  Provide  3^ 
cards  that  are  differently  coloured,  on  which  several 
diffprsnt  words  are  written,  and  different  objects  paint* 
ed.  These  cards  are  to  be  dealt  two  and  two  to  four 
persons,  and  at  three  dtflerent  times,  shuffling  them 
each  time.  After  the  first  deal,  eveiy  one*s  cards  are 
to  be  of  the  same  colour  j  after  the  second  deal  they 
sre  all  to  have  objects  that  are  similar :  and  after  the 
third,  words  that  convey  a  sentiment. 


30«     J 

Cvdfc 

J 
6 


9 

10 

II 
la 

13 
M 

*5 
16 

;; 

»9 

20 

It 

23 

H 

»S 
a6 

% 

3a 


Dispose  of  the  cards  in  the  following  order. 


Cardi. 

z 

a 

3 

4 


Coloan. 

Objects. 

Yellow 

Bird 

TeUov 

Bird 

Green 

Flower 

Green 

Flowec 

WMwS* 

I  find 
In  you 
Charming 
Flowers 


Colosn^ 

White 

White 

Red 

Red 

Red 

Bed 

Green 

Green 

White 

White 

Yellow 

Yellow 

White 

Yellow 

Yellow 

White 

Red 

Red 

Green 

Green 

Green 

Green 

Yellow 

Red 

Red 

Yellow 

White 

White 


COM 

Objectv. 

Bird 

Orange 

Butterfly 

Flower 

Flower 

Butterfly 

Butterfly 

ButteiAy 

Flower 

Flower 

Orange 

Flower 

Oirange 

Butterfly 

Butteitfy 

Bird 

Orange 

Orange 

Orange 

Orange 

Bird 

Bird 

Flower 


Bir4 
Orange 
BatteHly 
Botterfly 


Woidi. 

To  hear 

Beauty 

My 

Notes 

In 

Shepherdi 

Lover 

Your 

Of 

An  inoonstaat 

Image 

Fncbaating 

Adorn 

My 

Phyllis 

Birds 

Sing 

Dear 

And  sweetness 

The 

Of 

Present 

As 

Changet 

Bosom 

Me 

Year 

I  long 


UOQ. 


The  cards  thus  colonred,  figured,  and  transcribed, 
are  to  be  put  in  a  case,  in  the  order  they  here  stand. 

When  you  wooUl  perform  this  experiment,  yon  take 
the  cards  oot  of  tbe  ease,  and  show,  withent  changing 
the  order  in  which  they  were  put,  that  the  ooloors, 
objects,  and  wenis,  are  all  plaoed  promiscaonsly*  You 
then  shuffle  them  in  the  same  manner  as  befeie,  and  deal 
them,  two  and  two,  to  four  persons,  observing  that  thay 
do  net  take  op  their  cards  till  idl  are  dealt,  nor  mix 
them  together :  and  the  eight  cards  dealt  to  each  pcnott 
will  be  found  all  of  one  colour.  You  then  take  each 
person^s  cards,  and  put  those  of  tbe  second  person  nn- 
der  those  of  the  first,  and  those  of  the  fbnrth  persds 
under  those  of  the  thsrdt  After  which  yon  shuffle  them 
a  seoond  time}  and  having  dealt  them  in  the  same 
manner,  on  the  first  person's  cards  will  be  paiated  ail 
the  birds  j  on  the  seooad  perton's  cards  all  tbe  hotter* 
Swi ;  en  those  of  the  third,  the  oranges  $  and  on  those 
of  the^  fourth,  the  flowers^  Yon  take  the  cards  a  se- 
cond time,  and  observing  the  same  preoaotioos,  shuflk 
and  deal  them  as  before  \  and  then  the  first  person,  who 
had  the  hat  time  the  birds  in  his  hand,  wfll  have  the 
words  that  compose  this  sentence : 

Singf  dear  hirde;  I  long  to  Hear  your  enchanting  notes. 

The  seoond  person,  who  the  last  deal  had  the  butter- 
flies, will  now  have  these  words : 

Ofan  incomtantlover  your  changes  present  me  the  image. 

The  thiid,  whohnd  tha  emnges,  will  have  this  sen- 
tence: 


(f)  The  manner  of  doing  this  is  explained  in  the  article  L£GXRDXM4IN. 


COM 
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^  JjJ'^  As  m  my  Thyiiit^  I  find  m  you  hauty  and  tweetneu. 

^    1^  The  fegrrb.  who  had  the  flowen.  will  have  these 

^"^  If  ord«  : 

^  Charming  flowerif  adorn  the  bosom  of  my  shepherdess. 

It  teems  quite  annecessaiy  to  give  any  further  detail, 
-■  as  they  ivho  ooderstand  the  foregoiog  experimeots  wiJl 
easily  perform  this. 

Among  the  different  purposes  to  which  the  doctriDe 
of' combinations  may  be  applied,  those  of  writing  in 
cipher,  and  deciphering,  hold  a  principal  place.  See 
the  article  Cipher. 

CoMBiKATloK,  ifk  Chemistry^  signifies  the  nnion  of 
two  bodies  of  different  natures,  from  which  a  new 
componnd  body  results.  For  example,  when  an  acid 
is  united  with  an  alkali,  we  say  that  a  combination  be- 
twixt these  two  saline  substances  takes  place  \  because 
from  this  union  a  neutral  salt  results,  which  Is  compo- 
sed of  an  acid  and  an  alkali. 

COMBUST,  in  Astronomy.  Wlicn  a  planet  is  in 
conjunction  with  the  snui  or  not  distant  from  it  above 
half  its  disk,  it  is  said  to  he  combust,  or  in  com- 
bustion. 

According  to  Argol,  a  planet  is  combust,  or  in  com- 
*  bastion,  when  not  above  eight  degrees  and  thirty  mi- 
nutes distant  from  the  sun,  either  before  or  after  him. 

COMBUSTIO  FECUHIJE.  the  ancient  way  of  trying 
mixed  and  corrupt  money,  by  melting  it  down,  upon 
payments  into  the  exchequer.  In  the  time  of  King 
Henry  II.  a  constitution  was  made,  called  the  trial  by 
combustion  ;  the  practice  of  which  differed  little  or  no- 
thing from  the  present  teethod  of  assaying  silver.  But 
whether  this  examination  of  money  by  combustion  was 
to  reduce  an  equation  of  money  only  to  sterling,  vix. 
a  due  proportion  of  alloy  with  copper,  or  to  reduce  it 
to  pure  fine  silver,  does  not  appear.  On  makine  the 
ooQstitution  of  trial  It  was  considered,  that  though  the 
money  did  answer  numsro  ei  ponders^  it  might  he  de- 
ficient in  value }  because  mixed  with  copper  or  brass, 
&c 

COMBUSTION,  a  term  denoting  the  operation  of 
fire  upon  any  inflammable  substance,  by  which  it 
smokes,  flames,  and  is  reduced  to  ashes. 

There  is  not  a  phenomenon  in .  nature  by  which  the 
attention  of  philosophers  has  been  more  engaged,  or 
which  has  puzzled  them  more  to  account  for,  than  this 
very  common  operation.  To  explain  it,  theories  have 
been  invented,  the  most  opposite  and  contradictory  to 
one  another  that  can  be  imagined ;  and,  till  very 
lately,  the  state  of  science  did  not  afford  data  sufficient 
lo  explain  it  in  a  rational  manner.  See  Chemistrt 
Jndex, 

COMEDY,  a  sort  of  dramatic  poetry,  which  gives 
a  view  of  common  and  private  life,  recommends  vir- 
tue, and  corrects  the  vices  and  fellies  of  mankind  by 
means  of  ridicule.     See  the  article  Poetrt. 

This  last  kind  alone  was  received  among  the  Bo- 
nans,  who  nevertheless  made  a  new  subdivision  of  it 
into  ancient,  middle,  and  new,  according  to  the  vari- 
ous periods  of  the  commonwealth.  Among  the  an* 
oient  comedies  were  reckoned  those  of  Livios  Andro- 
nious}  among  the  middle  those  of  Pacuvius;  and  a- 
4Bong  the  new  ones,  those  of  Terence.    They  likewise 
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distinguished  comedy  according  to  the  quality  of  ihe    Concdy 


persons  represented,  and  the  dress  they  wore,  into 
togatse,  prsetextatK,  trabeatse,  and  tabernariK^  which 
last  agrees  pretty  nearly  with  our  farces.  Among  ns, 
comedy  is  distingubhed  from  force,  as  the  former  re* 
presents  nature  as  she  is  \  the  other  distorts  and  over- 
charges her.  They  both  paint  from  the  life,  but  with 
different  views :  the  one  to  make  nature  known,  the 
other  to  make  her  ridicoloos. 

COMENIUS,  John  Amos,  a  grammarian  and 
Protestant  divine,  bom  in  Moravia  in  1592.  He  wae 
eminent  for  his  design  to  introduce  a  new  method 
of  teaching  languages  \  for  which  purpose  he  pqhlish- 
ed  some  essays  m  1616,  and  had  prepared  some  others, 
when  the  Spaniards  pillaged  his  library,  after  having 
taken  the  city  of  Fulnec,  where  h^  was  minister  and 
master  of  the  school.  Comenius  ffed  to  Lesna,  a  city 
of  Poland,  and  tau^t  Latin  there.  The  book  he  pub* 
lished  in  1631,  under  the  title  of  Jamia  Limguarum 
reserata^  gained  him  a  prodigious  reputation,  insomucli 
that  he  was  offered  a  commissioi^  for  regnlating  all  the 
schools  in  Poland.  The  parliaii^ent  of  England  desi- 
red his  assistance  to  regulate  the  ^bools  in  that  king- 
dom. He  arrived  at  London  in  1641  \  and  wonld 
have  been  received  by  a  committee  to  bear  his  plan, 
had  not  the  parliament  been  taken  up  with  other  mat- 
ters.  He  therefore  went  to  Swedep,  being  invited 
by  a  generous  patron,  who  settled  a  stipend  upon  him 
that  delivered  him  from  the  fiitigues  of  teaching  \  and 
now  bo  employed  himself  wholly  in  discovering  ge- 
neral methods  for  those  who  Instructed  yonth.  In 
1657  he  published  the  different  parts  of  ^lis  new  me* 
tbod  of  teaching.  He  was  not  only  taken  up  with  the 
reformation  of  schools ;  but  he  also  filled  his  brain  with 
prophecies,  the  fall  of  Antichrist,  Millenniuni,  &e.  At 
last  Comenius  took  it  into  his  head  ^0  address  Lonis 
XIV.  of  France,  and  to  send  him  a  cony  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Drabicius  ^  insinuating,  that\^t  was  to  this 
monarch  God  promised  the  empire  of  the  wortd.  He 
became  sensible  at  last  of  the  vanity  of  his  l^bonxs,  and 
died  in  1671. 

COMET,  an  opaque,  spherical,  and  soHd  body 
like  a  planet,  performing  revolutions  ahotit  the  sun 
in  elliptical  ori>its,  which  have  the  sun  in  one  ot^  their 
foci. 

There  Is  a  popular  division  of  comets  into  taUed^ 
bearded^  and  hairy  comets  y  though  this  division  rather 
relates  to  the  different  circumstances  of  the  same  co- 
met, than  to  the  phenomena  of  several.  Thus,  when 
the  light  is  westward  of  the  sun,  and  sets  after  it,  the 
comet  is  said  to  be  taHed^  because  the  train  follows  it 
in  the  manner  of  a  tail :  when  the  comet  is  eastward 
of  the  sun,  and  moves  from  it,  the  comet  is  said  to  be 
bearded^  because  the  light  marches  before  it  in  the 
manner  of  a  beard.  Lastly,  when  the  comet  and  the 
sun  are  diametricalW  opposite  Tthe  earth  between 
them),  the  train  is  hid  behind  the  body  of  the  comet, 
except  a  little  that  appears  ronnd  it  in  form  of  a  bor- 
der of  hair :  and  from  this  last  appearance  the  word 
comet  is  derived  }  as  wynnw,  eometa^  comes  from  jMp% 
comn,  hair.  But  there  have  been  cotnets  whose  disk 
was  as  clear,  as  round,  and  as  well  defined,  as  that  of 
Jupiter,  without  either  tail,  beard,  or  coma.  See 
AjnrROKOMT  Indett. 
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C(nmu*.  COMETABIUMy  a  corioos  iiificbuie»  exhibiting 
an  idea  of  the  reTelutioo  of  a  comet  about  the  son. 
See  AsTROKOM  T  Indes, 

COMETEAN,  a  town  of  Bohemia  in  the  circle  of 
Saltz,  with  a  handsome  town-houae.    It  was  taken  hj 
storm  in  142 19  and  all  the  inhabitant8|  men,  womcny 
and  chiidreui  put  to  the  sword.    It  is  seated  in  a  fer^ 
tile  plain,  in  £•  Long.  13.  35.  N.  Lat.  jc.  30* 
COMRTES.    See  Botany  Index. 
COMFBEY.    See  Symphttum,  Botany  Index. 
COMINESy  Philip  be,   an  ezeellent  historian, 
bom  of  a  noble  family  in  Flanders  in  1446.    He  lived 
in  a  kind  of  intimacy  with  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgnndy,  for  about  eight  years  >  but  being  seduced 
to  the  court  of  France  by  Louis  XL  he  was  highly 
promoted  by  hioi,  and  executed  several  successful  ne- 
gotiations.     After  this  king^s  death  he  experienced 
many  troubles  on  account  of  being  a  Iweigner,  by  the 
envy  of  other  courtiers,  and  lay  long  in  prison  before 
he  was  discharged :   he  died  in  1309.     Comines  was 
a  man  of  more  natural  abilities    than  learning)   he 
spoke  several  living,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  dead 
languages;  he  has  left  behind  him  some  memoirs  of 
his  own  times«  that  are  admired  by  all  true  judges  of 
history.     Catherine  de  Medicis  used  to  say,  that  Co- 
nines made  as  many  heretics  in  politics  as  Luther  had 
done  in  religion. 

Comines,  a  town  of  French  Flanders,  on  the  lines 
which  the  French  have  made  to  defend  their  country 
against  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  It  is  situated  on 
the  river  Lis,  in  E.  Long.  3.  i.  N.  Lat*  50.  30. 

COMITATUS,  in  Law,  a  countv.  Ingulphus  tells 
us,  thft  England  was  first  divided  into  cnunties  by 
King  Alfred }  and  the  counties  into  hundreds,  and 
these  again  into  tythings :  and  Fortescue  writes,  that 
regnum  Angiiaper  cormUUus,  ut  regnum  Franciaper 
htiiivaius  distinguitur*  Sometimes  it  is  taken  for  a  teiv 
ritory  or  jurisdiction  of  a  particular  place )  as  in  Bfat*. 
Paris,  anno  1234.    See  County. 

COldlTIA,  in  Boroan  antiquity,  were  general  as-^ 
semblies  of  the  people,  lawfully  called  by  some  roagis* 
trate  for  the  enjoinment  or  prohibition  of  any.  thing 
by  their  votes. 

The  proper  comitia  were  of  three  sorts;  cufiata^ 
qenUnrmia^  and  trthutaj  with  refeBenee  to  the  three 
grand  divisions  of  the  city  and  people  into  curia^  cen^ 
ktrutf  and  tribes:  For,  by  comitia  caiaia^  which  we 
sometimes  meet  with  in  authors,  in  earlier  times  were 
meant  all  the  oomitia  in  general  j  the  word  caldta 
from  iHiAMr,  or  calo,  being  their  common  epithet }  though 
it  was  at  last  restrained  to  two  sorts  of  assemblies,  those 
for  the  creation  of  priests,  and  those  for  the  regulation 
of  last  wiUs  and  testaments. 

The  comitia  curiaim  owe  their  origin  to  the  division 
which  Bomulus  made  of  the  people  into  30  curiae; 
ten  being  contained  in  every  tribe.  They  answered 
in  most  respects  to  the  parishes  in  our  cities,  being  not 
only  separated  by  proper  bounds  and  limits,  but  di- 
stinguished too  by  their  diflferent  places  set  apsrt  for 
the  celebration  of  divine  service,  which  was  performed 
by  particular  priests  (one  to  every  curia),  with  the 
name  of  cttrionet. 

Before  the  institution  of  the  comitia  centuriata,  all 
the  grand  concerns  of  the  state  were  transacted  in  the 


other  chief  officers,  the  making  and  abrogating  of  CemitJa. 
laws,  and  the  judging  of  capital  causes.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  kings,  when  the  commons  had  obtained 
the  privilege  to  have  tribunes  and  ndiles,  they  elected 
them  for  some  time  at  these  assemblies  *,  but  that  ce* 
remony  being  at  length  transferred  to  the  comitia  tri- 
huta,  the  curisB  were  never  convened  to  give  their 
votes,  except  now  and  then  upon  account  of  making 
some  particular  law,  relating  to  adoptions,  wills,  and 
tastaments,  or  the  creation  of  officers  for  an  expedi- 
tion ;  or  for  electing  some  of  the  priests,  as  the^anii^ 
neSf  and  the  curio  maximue^  or  super intendant  of  tha 
coriones,  who  were  themselves  chosen  by  every  parti- 
cular curis. 

The  power  of  calling  these  assemblies  belonged  at 
first  only  to  the  kings  \  but  upon  the  establishment  of 
the  democracy,  the  same  privilege  was  allowed  to  most 
of  the  chief  magistrates,  and  sometimes  to  the  ponti- 
fices. 

The  persons  who  had  the  liberty  of  voting  here- 
were  such  Boman  citizens  as  belonged  to  the  curisB  \ 
or  such  as  actually  lived  in  the  city,  and  conformed 
to  the  customs  and  rites  of  their  proper  curias;  all 
those  being  excluded  who  dwelt  without  the  bounds 
of  the  city,  retaining  the  ceremonies  of  their  own 
country,  though  they  bad  been  honoured  with  thej>tM( 
civUatis,  or  admitted  free  citizens,  of  Home.  The 
place  where  the  curiae  met  was  tlie  comithim^  a  part  of 
the  forum :  No  set  time  was  appointed  for  the  holding 
these,  or  any  other,  of  the.  comitia,  but  only  as  businesa 
required. 

The  people  being  met  together,  and  confirmed  by 
the  report  of  eood  omens  from  the  augurs  (which  was- 
necessary  in  all  the  assemblies),  the  rogatio,  or  business . 
to  be  psoposed  to  them  was  publicly  read.     After 
this,  (if  none  of  the  magistrates  interposed),  upon . 
the  order  of  him  that  presided  in  the  comitia,  the 
people  divided  into  their  proper  curias,  and  consulted 
.  of  the  matter  \  and  then  the  curias  being  called  out, . 
as  it  happened  by  lot,  gave  their  votes  man  by  man, 
in  ancient  times  viva  voce^  and  afterwards  by  tablets  ^ 
the  most  votes  in  every  curia  going  for  the  voice  of  tho 
whole  curia,  and  the  most  curiae  for  the  general  con- 
sent of  the  people. 

In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  comitia  curiata  were  so 
much  out  of  fashion,  that  they  were  formed  only  by 
30  lictors  representing  the  30  curiae ;  whence,  in  hia 
second  ot^tion  against  3ullus,  he  calls  them  eomiiu^ . 
adumbrata. 

The  comitia  centuriata  were  instituted  by  Servins  . 
Tullios  \  who,  obliging  every  one  to  give  a  true  ac- 
. count  of  what  he  was  worth,  according  to  those  ac- 
counts, divided  the  people  into  six  ranks  or  classes, 
which  he  subdivided  into  193  centuries.     The  first 
classis,  containing  the  equites  and  richest  citizens, 
consisted  of  98  centuries.    The  second,  taking  in  the 
tradesmen  and  mechanics,  consisted  of  22  centuries. 
The   third,   20.     The  fourth,  22.      The  fifth,  30. 
The  sixth,  filled  up  with  the  poorer  sort,  but  ono 
century :  and  this^  though  it  had  the  same  name  with  , 
the  rest,  yet  was 'seldom  regarded,   or  allowed  any. 
power  in  public  matters.     Hence  it  is  a  common  thing 
with  the  Boman  authors,  when  they  speak  of  the  classes, 
to  reckon  no  more  than  five,  the  sixth  not  Being 


assembly,  of  the  curiae  ^  as  the  election  of  kings  and   worth  their  notice.    This  li^t  classis  or  order  was  di- 
vided 
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Comkio.  Tided  ioto  t«ro  )Mit8  or  orders)  ih» proletarii  and  the     the  otlior  tribes  imd  eontttries  htd  the  appelUtioii  of  CooritML 
capite  cen$u    The  former,  as  their  name  implies,  wnre    jure  vocattt^  hecaoso  they  were  called  ont 
designed  purely  to  stock  the  republic  with  men,  since     their  proper  places. 

The  prerogative  centary  being  chosen  by  lot,  the 
chief  magistrate,  sitting  in  a  tent  in  ihe  middle  cS  the 
campus  martins,  ordered  that  century  to  come  out  and 
give  their  voices  ;  upon  which  they  presently  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  multitude,  and  came  into  an  inclo- 
sed apartment,  which  they  termed  9ept^  or  otwiM,  pas- 
sing over  the  pontes  or  narrow  boards  laid  there  for  the 
occasion  ;  on  which  account  de  pontibus  defici  signifies 
to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  voting,  and  persons  thus 
dealt  with  are  called  depontam. 

At  the  higher  end  of  the  pontes  stood  the  dinhitor<99  • 
(a  son  of  under  officers,  so  called  from  their  maiahall- 
ing  the  people),  and  delivered  to  every  man,  in  the 
election  of  magistrates,  as  many  tablets  as  there  appear- 
ed candidates/one of  whose  names  was  written  npoft 
every  tablet.  A  proper  number  of  great  chests  were 
set  ready  in  the  «e/»/ii,  and  every  body  threw  in  which 
tablet  he  pleased. 

By  the  chests  were  placed  some  of  the  public  aer- 
▼ants,  who  taking  out  the  tablets  of  every  century, 
for  every  tablet,  made  a  prick  or  a  point  in  another 
tablet  which  they  kept  by  them.  Thus,  the  business 
being  decided  by  most  points  gave  occasion  to  the 
phrase  omne  tulit  punctum^  and  the  like. 

The  same  method  was  observed  in  the  justictarypto- 
cess  at  these  comitia,  and  in  the  confirmation  of  laws ; 
except  that,  in  both  these  cases,  only  two  tablets  were 
offered  to  every  person  j  on  one  of  which  was  written 
U.  R.  and  on  the  other  A,  in  capital  letters  t  the  two 
first  standing  for  uti  rogos^  **  be  it  as  you  desire,^*  rela* 
ting  to  the  magistrate  who  proposed  the  question  \  atid 
the  last  for  antiqvo^  or  **  I  forbid  it.*' 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  in  the  election  of  ma- 
gistrates, and  in  the  ratification  of  laws,  the  votes  of 
that  centofy,  whose  tablets  were  equally  divided,  sig- 
pified  nothing  ;  yet  in  the  trials  of  life  and  ^eath,  if  the 
tablets  pro  and  t6n  Were  the  siime  In  number,  the  per- 
son was  actually  acquitted. 

The  division  of  people  into  tr^i  was  in  invention 
of  Romulus,  after  he  had  admjtted  the  Sabines  into 
Some ;  and  though  he  Constituted  at  that  tidne  only 
three,  yet  as  the  state  increased  in  power,  and  the 
city  in  number  of  inhabitants,  they  rose  by  degrees  to 
35.  For  a  long  time  after  this  institution,  a  tribe  sig- 
ihfied  no  more  than  such  a  space  of  ground  with  its  in- 
habitants. Bat  at  last  the  matter  was  quite  altered^ 
and  a  tribe  was  nd  longer /?ar«  urhis^  hxkl ptxrs  ti&ktaii; 
not  a  quarter  of  the  city,  but  a  company  of  citixelis 
living  where  they  pleased.  This  change  was  chiefly 
occasiouf  d  by  the  original  difference  between  the  tribes 
in  point  of  honour.  For  Rotoulus  having  committed' 
all  sordid  and  mechanic  arts  to  the  care  of  strangers, 
slaves,  and  libertines  \  and  reserved  the  mote  honest 
labour  of  agriculture  to  the  freemen  and  citizens,  who 
by  this  active  conrse  of  life  might  be  prepared  for 
martial  service  \  the  tribus  rUslias  were  for  this  rea- 
son esteemed  more  honoorable  than  the  tribus  irrb&tut. 
And  now  all  persons  being  desirous  of  getting  into  the 
more  creditable  division  ^  and  there  being  several  ways 
of  accomplishing  their  wished,  as  by  adoption,  by  the 
power  of  censorsr,  or  the  like  ;  that  rustic  tribe  which 
had  the  most  worthy  niraes  iik  its  roll  bad  the  pfefe* 
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they  could  supply  it  with  so  little  money :  and  the 
latter,  who  paid  the  lowest  tax  of  all,  were  rather 
counted  and  marshalled  by  their  heads  than  by  their 
estates. 

Persons  of  the  first  rank,  by  reason  of  their  pre-emi- 
nence, had  the  name  of  cUusici;  whence  came  the  name 
of  ciassid  auctores  for  the  most  approved  writers*  All 
others,  of  what  dassis  soever,  were  said  to  be  infra 
classenu  The  assembly  of  the  people  by  centuries  was 
held  for  the  electing  of  consuls,  censors,  and  pmtors  \ 
as  also  for  the  judging  -of  persons  accused  of  what  they 
called  crimen  perdusliionis^  or  actions  by  which  the 
party  had  showed  himself  an  enemy  to  the  state,  and 
for  the  confirmation  of  all  such  laws  as  were  proposed 
by  the  chief  magistrates,  who  bad  the  privilege  of  caU 
ling  these  assemblies. 

The  place  appointed  for  their  meeting  was  the  cam" 
pus  martius  ;  because  in  the  primitive  times  of  the  com* 
monweslth,  when  they  were  under  continual  appre« 
hensions  of  enemies,  the  people,  to  prevent  any  sudden 
assault,  went  armed,  in  martial  order,  to  hold  these 
*  assemblies ;  and  were  for  that  reason  forbidden  by  the 
laws  to  meet  in  the  city,  because  an  army  was  upou 
no  account  to  be  marshalled  within  the  walU  \  yet,  in 
later  ages,  it  was  thought  snffioient  to  place  a  body 
Of  soldiers  as  a  guard  in  the  janiculum,  where  an  im-> 
perial  standard  was  erected,  the  taking  down  of  which 
denoted  the  conclusion  of  the  comitia. 

Though  the  time  of  holding  tliese  comitia  for  other 
matters  was  undetermined  \  yet  the  magistrates,  sfter 
the  year  of  the  city  601,  when  they  began  to  enter  on 
their  place,  on  the  kalends  of  January,  were  constant- 
ly designed  abont  the.  end  of  Jaly  and  the  beginning  of 
August. 

All  the  time  between  their  election  and  confirmation 
tbiy  continued  as  private  persons,  that  inquisition 
might  be  made  into  the  election,  and  the  other  candi- 
dates might  have  time  to  enter  objections,  if  they  met 
with  any  suspicion  of  unfair  dealing.  Yet,  at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  censors,  this  custom  did  not  hold ;  but  a3 
soon  as  they  were  elected,  they  were  immediately  in- 
vested with  the  honour. 

By  the  institution  of  these  comitia,  Servins  Tulllus 
secretly  conveyed  the  whole  of  the  power  from  tlie 
cbfnmons  \  for  the  centuries  of  the  first  and  richest 
class  being  called  out  first,  who  were  three  more  in 
nbmber  than  all  the  rest  put  together,  if  *they  all  a- 
greed,  as  generally  they  did,  the  business  was  already 
decided,  and  the  other  classes  were  needless  and  insig- 
nificant. However,  the  three  last  scarce  ever  came  to 
vote. 

The  commons,  in  the  time  of  the  free  state,  to  re- 
medy this  disadvantage,  obtained,  that  before  they 
proceeded  to  voting  any  matter  at  these  comitia,  that 
century  should  give  their  suffrages  first  npon  whom  it 
fell  by  lot,  with  the  name  of  centurin  prerogativa  ;  the 
rest  being  to  follow  according  to  the  order  of  their 
classes.  After  the  constitution  of  the  35  tribes  into 
which  the  classes  and  their  centuries  were  divided,  in 
the  first  place,  the  tribes  cast  lots  which  should  be  the 
prerogdtiw  tribe  ;  and  then  the  centuries  of  the  tribes 
for  the  bottouir  of  being  a  ptefogative  oerttury.    All 
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Cmiih  NAce  to  M  otheiiy  thoagh  of  the  tamo  genenl  do- 
I  oomination,  Heoce  all  of  tho  saino  great  family 
tkrioging  themselves  by  degrees  ioto  the  same  tribe, 
giiTo  the  name  of  their  family  to  the  tribe  they  ho- 
noured ;  whereas  at  first  the  generality  of  the  tribes 
did  not  borrow  their  names  from  persons  but  from 
places. 

The  first  assembly  of  the  tribes  we  nveet  with  is 
aboat  the  year  of  Bome  263,  convened  4>y  Sj».  Sici- 
mosy  tribune  of  the  commons,  upon  account  of  the  trial 
of  Coriolanuf.  Soon  after,  the  tribooes  of  tho  com- 
mons were  ordered  to  be  elected  here}  and  at  last 
all  the  inferior  magistrates,  and  the  collegiate  priests. 
The  same  comitia  served  for  the  enacting  of  laws  re« 
lating  to  war  and  peace,  and  all  others  proposed  by 
the  tzibnnes  and  plebeian  officers,  though  they  had  not 
properly  the  name  of  ieges^  bnt  plebiscita.  xhey  were 
generally  convened  by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  \ 
but  the  same  privilege  was  allowed  to  all  the  chief 
magistrates.  They  were  confined  to  no  places  and 
therefore  sometimes  we  find  them  held  in  the  comitium ; 
sometimes  in  the  campus  martins,  and  now  and  then 
in  the  capitoL  The  proceedings  were  in  most  respects 
answerable  to  those  already  described  in  the  account 
of  the  other  cotftitia,  and  therefore  need  not  be  insist- 
ed OB.  Only  we  may  farther  observe  of  the  comitia 
in  general,  that  when  any  candidate  was  found  to  have 
.most  tablets  for  a  magistracy,  he  was  declared  to  be 
demgned  or  elected  by  the  president  of  the  assembly } 
and  this  th^y  termed  renunciart  consul^  pnetor^  or  the 
like  \  and  that  the  last  sort  of  the  comitia  only  could 
Jbe  held  without  the  consent  or  approbation  of  the 
senate,  which  was  necessary  to  the  convening  of  the 
other  two. 

COMITIALIS  MORBUS,  an  appellation  given  to 
the  Epilepsy,  by  reason  the  comitia  of  ancient  Bome 
were  dissolved  if  any  person  in  the  assembly  happened 
to  be  taken  with  this  distemper* 

COMITIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  large  hall  in 
the  forum,  where  the  Comitia  were  ordinarily  held. 

COMMA,  among  grammarians,  a  point  or  charac- 
ter marked  thus  (,),  serving  to  denoto  a  short  stop, 
and  to  divide  the  members  of  a  period.  Different  au- 
thors define  and  use  it  differently.  According  to  F. 
puffier,  the  comma  serves  to  distinguish  tbe  m^mbess 
of  a  period,  in  each  of  which  is  a  verb  and  the  nomi- 
native case  of  the  verb :  thus,  **  That  so  manj  people 
ara  pleased  with  trifles,  is  owing  to  a  weakness  of 
mind,  which  makes  them  lore  things  easy  to  be  com- 
prehended.** Besides  this,  the  comma  is  used  to  distin- 
guish, in  the  same  manner  of  a  period,  several  nouiis- 
sobstantive,  or  nouns-adjective,  or  verbs  not  united  by 
a  conjunction :  thus,  **  Virtue,  wit,  knowledge,  are 
the  chief  advantages  of  a  man  :**  or,  ''A  man  never 
becomes  learned  without  studying  constantly,  metho- 
dically, with  a  gust,  spplication,**  &c.  If  those  words 
are  onited  in  the  same  phrase  with  a  conjunction,  the 
comma  is  omitted :  thus,  *'  the  imagination  and  the 
judgment  do  not  always  agree.** 

Tb^  ingenious  author  of  the  tract  De  rattone  in" 
ierpungendtf  prin^d  with  Vossio8*s  Element.  Bhetor. 
Lcmd.  1734.  lays  down  the  use  of  a  comma  to  be,  to 
distinguish  the  simple  members  of  a  period  or  sentence ; 
i.  e.  such  as  only  consist  of  one  subject,  and  one  defi- 
nite verb.    But  this  rule  does  not  go  throughout }  tho 
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same  author  instancing  many  particular  cases  not  yet    Comma 
included  herein,  where  yet  the  comma  is  advisable.        I 

See  PUMCTUATIOK. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  a  comma  onght  not  to  come 
between  a  nominative  and  a  verb,  or  an  adjective  and 
substantive,  when  these  are  not  otherwise  disjoined : 
thus,  in  the  sentence,  GW  rukth  with  infinite  wisdom^ 
a  comma  between  God  and  ruUth^  or  between  injinite 
and  wisdom^  would  be  absurd.  But  to  this  esceptions 
may  occur}  as  when  not  a  single  word,  but  a  sentence, 
bappens  to  be  tbe  nominative  ^  thus,  in  the  example 
first  above  given,  where  the  sentence  that  so  many 
people  are  phased  with  trifles^  forms  the  nominative  to 
the  verb  £f,  a  comma  at  trifles  is  proper,  both  for  the 
sake  of  perspicuity,  and  as  coinciding  with  a  slight  na* 
tural  pause. 

Comma,  in  Music.    See  Interval. 

COMMANDINUS,  Fbede&ick,  bom  at  Urbino 
in  Italy,  and  descended  from  a  very  noble  family,  in  the 
x6th  century.  To  a  vast  skill  in  the  mathematics,  he 
had  added  a  great  knowledge  in  tbe  Greek  tongue,  by 
which  he  was  well  qualified  to  translate  the  Greek 
mathematicians  into  Latin :  accordingly  he  transla- 
ted  and  published  several,  which  no  writer  till  then 
had  attempted  >  as  Archimedes,  Apollonius,  Euclid, 
&c. 

COMMANDBT,  a  kind  of  benefice  or  fixed  reve- 
nue belonging  to  a  military  order,  and  conferred  on 
ancient  knights  who  had  done  considerable  services  to 
the  order. 

There  are  strict  or  regular  commandries,  obtain- 
ed in  order  and  by  merit  \  there  are  others  of  grace 
and  favour,  conferred  at  the  pleasure  of  the  grand 
master }  there  are  also  commandries  for  the  religious 
in  the  orders  of  St  Bernard  and.  St  Anthony.  The 
kings  of  France  have  converted  several  of  the  hos- 
pitals for  lepers  into  commandries  of  the  order  of  St 
Lazarus. 

The  commandries  of  Malta  are  of  different  kinds  j 
for  as  the  order  consists  of  knights,  chaplains,  and  bro- 
thers servitors,  there  are  peculiar  commandries  or  re- 
venues attached  to  each.  The  knight  to  whom  one 
of  these  benefices  or  commandries  is  given  is  called 
commander^  which  agrees  pretty  nearly  with  the 
prscpositus  set  over  the  monks  in  places  at  a  distance 
from  the  monastery,  whose  administration  was  called 
obedientia;  because  depending  entirely  upon  the  ab- 
bot who  gave  him  bis  commission.  Thus  it  is  with 
the  simple  commanders  of  Malta,  who  are  rather  far- 
mers of  the  order  than  beneficiaries ;  paying  a  certain 
tribute  or  rent,  called  responsio^  to  the  common  trea- 
sury of  the  order. 

COMMELINA.     See  Botakt  Index. 

COMMEMORATION,  in  a  general  sense,  the  re- 
membrance  of  any  person  or  thing,  or  the  doing  any 
thing  to  the  honour  of  a  person's  memory,  or  in  re^ 
membrance  of  any  past  event.  Thus,  the  eucharist  is 
a  commemoration  of  tbe  sufferings  of  Jesus  ChrisL 

COMMENDAM,  in  the  ecclesiastical  law,  the  trust 
or  administration  of  the  revenues  of  a  benefice,  given 
either  to  a  layman,  to  hold  by  way  of  depositum  for 
six  months,  in  order  to  repairs,  &c.  or  to  an  ecclesias- 
tic or  beneficed  person,  to  perform  the  pastoral  duties 
thereof,  till  once  the  benefice  is  provided  with  a  regu- 
lar incumbenL 

Q  ^  Anciently 
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Anciently  the  AdministratioQ  of  Txcant  blsboprits 
brlooged  to  the  nearest  Deighbonring  bidinp ;  which  is 
•till  practised  between  the  archbishopric  of  Lyons  and 
the  bishopric  of  Aotun  :  on  this  account  they  were 
called  commendatory  buhapSm 

This  costom  appears  to  be  very  ancrent.  St  Athii- 
nasios  says  of  himself,  according  to  Nlcepfaoroa,  that 
there  hiid  been  given  him  in  commendam^  i.  e.  in  ad- 
ministration, another  church  besides  that  of  Alexandria 
whereof  he  wna  stated  bishop. 

The  care  of  charcheSy  it  seems,  which  had  no  pastOr, 
was  committed  to  a  bisliop,  till  they  were  provided 
with  an'  ordinary:  th^  register  of  Pope  Gregory  I.  is 
full  of  th^se  commissions,  or  commendams,  granted  du- 
ring the  absence  or  sickness  of  a  biafaop,  or  the  vacancy 
of  the  see. 

Some  say,  that  Pope  Leo  TV.  first  established  the 
modern  commendams,  in  favour  of  ecclesiastics  who  had 
been  expelled  their  benefices  by  the  Saracens  \  Xo  whom 
the  adminntration  of  the  vacant  chorchee  was  commit- 
ted for  a  .time,  in  expectation  of  their  being  restored  \ 
though  8t  Gregory  is  said  to  have  nsed  the  same  while 
the  Lombards  desolated  Italy. 

In  a  little  time  the  practice  of  commendams  was  ex- 
ceedingly abused^  and  the  revenues  of  monasteries  «- 
ven  to  laymen  for  their  subsistence.  The  bishops  atsb 
proeured  several  benefices,  or  even  bishoprics,  ihcmn- 
wtendam^  which  served  as  %  pretext  for  bdding  them 
all,  without  di^ctty  violating  the  canons.  Fart  of  the 
abuse  has  been  retrenched  \  but  the  use  of  commendams 
is  %tiH  retained  as  an  expedient  to  take  off  the  incom- 
patibility of  the  person,  b^  the  nature  of  the  benefice. 

When  a  parson  is  made  bishop,  his  parsonage  becomes 
vacant  i  but  if 'the  king  give  him  power,  be  may  still 
hold  It  mcommendam. 

COMMEND  ATUS,  one  who  lives  under  the  pro^ 
lectioD  of  a  great  man.  Cbmmendati  hominety  vrere 
persona  who,  by  voluntary  homage^  put  themsrivea 


under  the  protectimi  of  any  -aiiperkir  lord :  fdr  nMiitftt 
homage  was  either  predicd^  dne  for  Mme*  lOMif« )  *r 
permmaff  which  was  by  eompulnoo,M  a  sign  of  Mesa- 
sary  subjection  \  or  voluntary,  with  a  dcasiM  of  protec- 
tion 'f  and  those  who,  bv  volnntary  homage^  puttlNMl- 
aelves  under  tho  protection  of  any  man  of  power^  flFore 
sometimes  called  homines  e/us  commendaU\  as  often  4ie- 
eors  in  Doomsday^  Commendtti  ditmdii  n^re  those 
who  depended  on  two  several  l<irda^  and  paid  one  half  of 
their  homage  to  each')  and  #tr&-roiiMaVA4Mr  worv  Kke 
undertenants  under  the  comoiand  of  persons  tbM  %ei% 
themselves  under  the  command  of  sonvo  superior  lord-: 
also  there  wetv  dimidfi  sub'CommemU/i^  who  bore  m 
double  relation  to  such  depending  lorda.  This  phrase 
seems  to  b^  stiil  in  use  in  tbeiisnal  compKnenti  **  Com- 
mend me  to  such  a  friend,**  &o«  wbich  is  lo  lot  Mm 
know,  **  I  am  his  humble  senrant.** 

COMMENSURABLE,  among  geomelrioiansi  m 
appellation  given  to  snch  qnantitiet  as  are  iBaimd  by 
one  and  the  saine  common  *  measure* 

CoMMMvsvRjk»Lt*Numher$^  wk^tfaer  inlegefo  or  frne- 
tions,  are  such  as  can  be  measored  or  divided  by  oome 
othef''number  without  any  remsrioders  oMk  am  I  ft  and 
18,  as  being  measured  by  6  and  3. 

OOMMMmUMABLE  tH  PoUftT^  is   Oaid  Of  rif^t  littOi^ 

when  their  squares  are  measnrcd  by  ode  and  the  sattO 
space  or  snpei€ces. 

CoMjmisuRdBtg  Surdgf  those  that  being  vedneod 
to  their  least  terms,-  become  true  figufrntive  quanCkioa 
of  their  kind }  and  are  therefore  as  a  rationsd  quantity 
to  a  rational  one. 

COMMENTARY^  or  CbMMEirt,  in  oMttirv^f  If- 
teratusv,  an  illustration  of  the  diffionH  orofcstoft 
sages  of  an  author. 

CoMifZNTART,  OT  CbmfwefiftirKf,  likewbe  denolM  n 
kind  of  history,  or  memoirs  of  eertaia  tittnsactiMi| 
wherein  the  author  had  a  oonsidemble'hmMi :  iock  aie 
the  Commentaries  of  Cseanr. 
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COMMERCE, 


TS  an  operation  by  which  the  wealth,  or  work,  either 
**'  of  Individuals  or  of  societies^  may  bO  exchanged  by 
a  set  of  men  called  merehanti^  for  an  equivalent,  proper 
for  supplying  everr  want,  without  any  interruption  to 
industry,  or  any  check  upon  consumption. 

Chip.  I.  History  o/Comuercb. 

{  I.  General  SAiory. 

It  -it  a  point 'aa  yet  undotided  by  the  learned,  to 
what  nation  the  invention  and  first  use  of  commerce 
belonged!  somn  attribute  it  to  ono  people,  some  to 
another,  for  reasons  that  are  too  long  to  be  discussed 
here.  But  it  ^ema  most  probable  tliat  the  inhabltanta 
of  Arnbia  were  those  that  first  made  long  voyaget. 
It  must  be  allowed,  that  no  country  was  so  happily 
situated  fii»r  this  purpose  as  that  which  they  inhaUteo, 
being  a  peninsnla  washed  on  three  sides  by  three  fa- 
motts  aeae,  the  Arabian,  Iddixn,  and  Fbrsnm  It  is 
also  certaini  that  it  was  very  early  inhabited  j  and  Vbk 


first  notice  we  WKft  of  any  consiuerabh '  tvade  teien 
it  to  the  IshmaeKtes,  who  were  settled  in  thehhbhr 

gart  of  Arabia.  To  them  Joseph'  war  soM  by  hEs 
retfaren,  when  they  were  going  down  with  tb^  ON 
meh  to  Egypt  with  spieery,  balm,  and  myrrbv  ft 
may  seem  strange  to  infer  from  hence,*  that  'commerev 
was  already  practised  by  thh  nation,  since  n|wmtion-it 
here  made  of  camels,  or  a  caravan,  which' certahiiy 
impKes  an  inland  trader  and  it  most  be  likewise 'af> 
lowed,  that  balm  and  myrrh  were  the  oommodfties  of 
their  country.  But  whence  had  they  the  spieery  ?  Ot 
how  came  Arabia  to  be  so  fismons  in  luicient  times  for 
spices  f  Or  whence  proceeded  that  mistake  of  imany 
great  authors  of  antiquity,  thnt  spicev-actuallV'grrw 
there  ?  Most  certainly,  because  these  people  dealt  itt 
them ;  and  that  they  deah  in  them  the  irtt  of  'any 
nation  that  we  know  of,  appears  firmnr  thta  very  in- 
stance. Strabo  and  *fnan^  other  good'antkors  nsstife 
us,  that  in  sncceedifag  tnnes  they  were*  very  gnent 
traders ;  tbejr  tdl  or  partidslarfy '  wh«t  ports  they  nJtd  ^ 
irba^  prodtkioni  magaiinee  tfaty'k^fpt'  of  tile  ncnest 
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liHioqh  UnJa  of  goods ;  what  vooderful  woallh  ibey  obtaino4  ^ 
ai  wlttt  pvodigioitt  nagnificetioe  iboy  liTCOy  and  iato 
whojt  execises  they  fell  in  respect  to  their  expencos  for 
earfing,  bailding,  and  ataftoeo.  All  thia  ahewa  that 
they  YTOTO  Tery  great  traders  ^  and  it  also  showsi  that 
they  tnded  to  the  East  Indies  \  and  from  thence  only 
they  could  have  their  spiees,  their  rich  gnms^  their 
amat^scented  weods^  and  their  ivory,  all  irhioh  it  is 
espnassly  said,  they  had  in  the  greatest  nbundanoe. 
Thia  thMfom  proves,  that  they  had  nn  extensive  and 
Qonrishing  commerce ;  nod  that  they  had  it  earlier 
than  any  other  nation,  seems  evident  from  their  deal- 
inir^t  that  time  in  spices.  Besides,  there  is  much  lesa 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  they  first  discovered  the 
reoto  to  the  Indies,  than  if  we  ascribe  that  discovery 
to  any  other  nation ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  they  lay 
nearest,  and  in  the  next  they  lay  most  conveniently  | 
lo  which  we  may  add,  thirdly,  that  as  the  situation 
of  their  conntry  naturally  inclined  them  to  aavigatisn^ 
ao  by  the  help  of  the  monsoons  they  might  make  re« 
gnlar  voyagea  to  and  from  the  Indies  with  great  facili* 
ty  $  nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  thia  discovery  might 
boot  fint  owing  to  chance,  and  to  some  of  their  vomela 
being  blown  by  a  strong  gaJe  to  the  oppoailo  coast,  from 
whence  they  might  tdco  the  courage  to  returuy  by  ob- 
aarving  the  regularity*  of  the  winds  at  cettain  aensona. 
All  thoae  reasons  taken  together  seem  to  fitvoor  thin 
opinion,  that  commerce  ilooriahed  first  nmoog  thorn; 
and  aa  to  its  consequences  in  making  them  rich  and 
happy,  them  is  no  dispate  about  them. 

We  find  in  the  reoovds  of  aniiqmty  no  naiiott  eel** 
faraled  mere  early  for  carrying  all  arts  to  perfebtion 
than  thn  inhabitants  of  Egypt :  and  it  is  eertaia  nleo, 
that  BO  art  was  there  cnltivated  more  early,  with 
more  aaaidiiity,  or  with  greater  socceaa,  than  tiade. 
It  appeaio  firom  the  foregoing  inatance,  that  the  jriohest 
eommoditiea  were  carried  these  by  land ,  and  it  is  no 
hm  certain,  that  the  meet  valuable-  mannfaotnies  wean 
invented  and  brought  to  perfeetion  there  many  agea 
belore  they  were  ftoaght  of  in  other  cduntriea;  for, 
ae  the  learned.  Dr 'Warburton  very  josd^  observes,  at 
Iho  tiaw  that  Joseph  came  into  Egypt,  tbe  people 
were  not  only  peaseesed  of  sli  the  conveniences  of 
lile,  hot  were  ramarkablo  also,  ibr  their  nmgnifioenoe, 
Aeir^poftitenoM,  end  even  for  theic  luxury  i  wfainb  ar« 
gnes,  that  traffic  had  been  of  long  standing  amongst 
ffcem*  To  say  tbe  tmlh,  the  great  advantnges  dcri- 
neA  fvom  their  country's  lying  along  the  Bed  sea,  and 
tbe  many  benefits  that  accrued  to  them  from  the  Nile, 
which  they  very  omphatically  called  TiaRtoery  m-Tk& 
BmtTcfBggpif  and  of  which  they  knew  how  to  make 
all  the  uses  that  can  be  imagined,  gave  them,  an  op* 
pertnnity  of  carrying  theiT  inland  trade  not  only  to  a 
greater  height  than  in  any  coaalvy  at  that  time,  but 
evoB'  Ugher  than  it  has  becsi  carried  anywhere,  Chi* 
na  only  eKceptod;  and  some  people  have  tlionght  it 
noitiivial  argoment  to  prove  ^  descent  of  the-  Chs* 
neae  from  the  Egyptians,  that  they  have  oxnotly  the 
same  sort  of  goniuei  and  with  wonderful  andusiFy  and 
casn  hove  diwwo-  so  many  cuts-  and  oanala,  ihnt.tbeir 
oanntiy  is  almost,  taoswry  fast  of  it  navigable^  It 
was  by  aaoh "methods^  by  a^ssiso  apd  welUregnlaied 
goneiaiuenty  aad  by  proamting'  a  ^ijnt  «f  iaidaatsy 
igat  the  pe^e,  that  the  aneaent  Egyptians  .he* 

:h^  toi  liuwrnful }  apili  that 
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theic  country,  for  lafge  cities,  magnificent  stroctoreti 
and  perpetual  abundance,  became  the  glory  and  won* 
der  of  the  world* 

The  PbGBBicians,  though  they  possessed  only  a  nar* 
row  slip  of  tbe  coast  of  Asia,  and  were  surrounded  by 
nations  so  powerful  and  so  warlike  that  they  were 
never  able  to  extend  themselves  on  that  side,  became 
famous,  by  erecting  the  first  naval  power  that  makes 
any  figure  in  history,  aad  for  the  raising  of  which  they 
took  tbe  roost  prudent  and  effectual  measures.  In  or* 
der  to  this,  they  not  only  availed  themseUea  of  all  tbe 
creeks,  harbours,  and  ports,  which  nature  had  bestow- 
ed very  liberally  on  their  narrow  territory,  but  im« 
proved  them  in  such  a  manaer,  that'  they  were  no  lest 
remarkable  fi>r  their  strength  than  considerable  for 
their  convenicncy;  and  so  attentive  were  tliey  to 
whatever  might  contribute  to  tlie  iocrease  of  their 
power,  that  they  were  not  more  admired  for  the  vast 
advantages  they  derived  from  their  commerce,  than 
Ihey  were  formidable  by  their  fleetii  and  armies* 
They  were  likewise  celebrated  by  antiquity ^as  the  in* 
ventors  of  aritbmotio  and  asttooomy }  and  ia  the  last* 
asentioned  science  they  mnst  have  boon  very  oonaidof* 
able  proficients,  since  they  had  the  cousage  to  under* 
take  long  voyages  at  a  time  when  no  other  oatioa 
(the  Atabiana  and  Egyptians  axeepled)  dusst  ventuio 
farther  than  their  own  coasts.  By  these  arts  Tyre 
and  8idon  became  the  most  faaMNia  maita'  in  the  oni# 
verse,  nnd  were  reaeited  to  by  all. their  neighboov% 
and  even  by  people  at  a  considerable  diataoce,  aatba 
great  atorehousea  of  the  worliL  We  laam  from  the 
Seriptorsa.  htfVvVdvantageons  their  frisndshif*  and  al<r 
liance  beeame  to  the  two  great  kings  of  Iarae.1,  David 
and  Salomon }  and  we  9rr^  by  the  appNcntion  of  the 
latter  for  avobiteets  and  astists  to  Hisam  king. of  Tyre^ 
to  what  a  pradigiooa  height  they  bad  eaniied>  fnaonfac-* 
tures  of  every  kind. 

It  is  very  certain  that  Solomon'  niade  use-  of  their 
nssistance  in  equipping  bis  fleets  at  ElaJth  and  Eaiongo* 
ber^  audit  is  very  probable  that  they  put  .kyn  npoa 
ae^airin^  those  ports,  and  gavorhim  the  Sr^t  bintaof 
the  amazing  advantages  that  might  ba  derived  from 
the  possession  of  them,  and  from  the  commerce,  he 
might  irom  tlieace  be  able  to  carry  on.  These  porta 
were  imost  eommodtoualy  aitnated  on  the  .Arabian 
goU'y  aad  fromtheace  lus  vemels,  manned,  chiefly  by 
PfaoKoicians, .  nailed  to  Ophir  and  Tharaia,  whsravef 
those  places  weee.  Some  writers  auU  needs  have 
them  to  be  Mexico  aad  Pesu,  which  is.eertaialy  a 
wild  aad  exttavogant  suppoaitieo  ^  others  beiiave  that 
we  are  to  look  for  Ophir  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  Tharsia  ia  Spasn  i  but  the  most  probaUe  opinioa 
is,  that  they  wera  both  seated  in  the  East  'ladiea. 
By  this  adventumas  navigation,  he  brought  intohia 
Qountry  cutiMities.aot  only,  unseen,  but  unhoafd  of  be- 
fcre,  and  riohas  in  such  abnndaaeo,  tholi  as  the  Soaip* 
tnro  finely  expsoBses  it,  '*  He  mado;  silver  in  JerusaUm 
as  stones,.and  oedae«trees  as  syeanureathatt  ^row  in.  the 
pbtn&'*  Tho  metaphor  i*  very  boU  and  oaipbatMal  $ 
but  when  wa  ocaaid«r  that  it  ia  reoesded  in  this  Hi-; 
story,  that  the  retnra  >ef>  one  vuya^o  only  to  Ophir 
pradtioed  45a  ialaota  of  gold,  whioh -makes  5i«3a& 
ponnda  of  our  Troy  waighl^  about  ai4^744l»  aterU^gif 
waeannotdoobt  of  the  imnenaapa^fitthat  aeomad  fimna 
tUaiXQmmeBBa.  .It  ia.  alasuobaasiaUo  tha^.lhoi«oa4%'0fi 
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Hiktory.  Slieba,  or  Saba,  which  lies  in  that  part  of  Arabia  be- 
fore roentiooedy  surprised  at  the  reports  that  irrre  spread 
of  the  magnificence  of  this  prince,  made  a  journey  to 
bis  court  on  purpose  to  satisfy  herself,  whether  fame  had 
not  exaggerated  the  fact ;  and  from  the  presents  she 
made  him  of  120  talents  of  gold  (656,6401. )•  of  spteea 
in  great  abundance,  and  precious  stones,  we  may  dis- 
cem  the  true  reason  of  her  curiosity,  which  proceeded 
from  an  opinion  that  no  country  could  be  so  rich  as  her 
own.  And  there  is  another  circumstance  very  remark- 
able, and  which  seems  strongly  to  fortify  what  we  have 
advanced  in  the  beginning  of  this  section  ;  it  is  added, 
**  neither  were  there  any  such  spices  as  the  queen  of 
8beba  gare  to  King  Solomon  ;**  which  seems  tu  inti- 
mate, that  the  Arabians  had  penetrated  farther  into 
the  Indies  than  even  the  fleets  of  this  famous  prince, 
and  brought  from  thence  other  spices  (perhaps  nut* 
megs  and  cloves)  than  bad  ever  been  seen  before.  It 
was  by  bis  wisdom,  and  by  his  steady  application  to 
the  arts  of  peace,  all  of  which  mutually  support  each 
otheri  aa  they  are  all  driven  on  by  the  wheel  of  com- 
merce, which  supplies  every  want,  and  converts  every 
superfluity  into  merchandise,  that  this  monarch  raised 
his  subjects  to  a  condition  much  superior  to  that  of 
any  of  their  neighbours,  and  rendered  the  land  of  Is- 
rael, while  he  governed  it,  the  glory  and  wonder  of 
ihe  East.  He  made  great  acquisitions  without  making 
wa» ;  and  his  successor,  by  making  wars,  lost  those 
acquisitions.  It  was  his  policy  to  keep  all  his  people 
employed  ;  and,  by  employing  them,  he  provided 
equally  for  the  extension  of  their  happiness,  and  his 
own  power  J  but  the  following  kings  pursued  other 
measures,  and  other  consequences  attended  them. 
The  trade  of  Judea  sunk  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  rose, 
and  in  process  of  time  they  lost  those  ports  on  the 
Red  sea,  upon  which  their  Indian  commerce  depend- 
ed. 

The  whole  trade  of  the  universe  became  then,  as 
it  were,  the  patrimony  of  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Egyptians.  Ihe  latter  monopolized  that  of  the  In« 
d^ies,  and,  together  with  her  corn  and  roanufactores^ 
brought  such  a  prodigious  balance  of  wealth  continu- 
ally into  the  bountry,  as  enabled  the  ancient  monarcha 
of  Egypt  to  compass  all  those  memorable  works,  that, 
in  spite  of  time  and  barbarous  conquerors,  remain  the 
monuments  of  their  wisdom  and  power,  and  are  like 
to  remain  so  as  long  as  the  world  subsists.  The  Phoe- 
nicians drew  from  Egypt  a  great  part  of  those  rich 
dommodities  and  valuable  manufactures  which  they 
exported  into  all  the  countries  between  their  own  and 
the  Mediterranean  sea  ^  they  drew  likewise  a  vast  re- 
sort to  their  own  cities,  even  from  countries  at  a 
great  distance  $  and  we  need  only  look  into  the  pro- 
phets Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  in  order  to  be  convinced  that 
these  governments,  founded  on  trade,  were  infinitely 
more  glorious  and  more  stable  than  those  that  were 
erected  by  force.  All  this  we  find  likewise  confirmed 
hy^  profane  histories ;  and  by  comparing  these,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  industry  of  Ihe  inhabitants  of  this 
small  country  triumphed  over  M  obstaclea,  procured 
the  greatest  plenty  i»  a  barren  toiF,  and  immense 
richea,  where,  without  industry,  there  most  have  been 
the  greatest  indigence.  It  is  true,  that  old  Tyre  was 
destroved  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  not  till  she  had 
loorimd  frr  ages  ^  and  even  then,  she  fell  with  dig*. 
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nity,  and  after  a  resistance  that  mined  the  army  ef  Hlttoiy. 
the  great  conqueror  of  Asia.  Out  of  the  aabea  of^  4  ^ 
this  proud  city  the  great  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  pro* 
daced  a  phoenix,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  beanty  ta 
its  parent.  New  Tyre  was  situated  00  an  island ;  and 
though  her  bounds  were  very  narrow,  yet  she  became 
quickly  the  mistress  of  the  ^ra,  and  held  that  supreme 
dominion  till  subdued  by  Alexander  the  Great,  whom 
no  power  could  resist.  The  struggle  she  made,  how- 
ever, though  unsuccessful,  was  great,  and  very  much 
to  the  honour  of  her  inhabitunts :  it  must  be  owned, 
that  the  Greek  here  found  it  more  difficult  to  master 
this  single  place,  than  to  overtome  the  whole  power  of 
Persia. 

The  views  of  the  Macedonian  prince  were  beyonci 
comparison  more  extensive  than  bis  conquests ;  and 
whoever  considers  Alexander's  plan  of  power,  and 
enters  into  it  thoroughly,  will  think  him  more  a  po» 
litician  than  he  was  a  conqueror.  He  framed  in  hia 
own  mind  an  idea  of  universal  monarchy,  which  it 
was  indeed  impossible  to  accomplish  i  but  the  very  no- 
tion of  it  does  him  far  greater  honour  than  all  hia  vi^ 
tories.  He  thought  of  placing  his  capital  in  Arabia  % 
and  of  disposing  things  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  have 
commanded  the  most  remote  part  of  the  Indies,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  maintained  a  connexion  with 
the  most  distant  countries  in  Europe.  He  was  for 
making  use  of  force  to  acquire,  but  he  veiy  well 
knew,  that  commerce  only  could  preserve,  an  empire, 
that  was  to  have  no  other  limits  than  those  which  na- 
ture had  assigned  the  world.  He  desired  to  be  master 
of  all }  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  willing  to  .be  a 
wise  and  gracious  master,  and  to  place  his  bappinesa 
in  that  of  his  people,  or  rather  in  making  all  the  na-> 
tions  of  the  earth  but  one  people.  A  vast,  an  extra<^ 
vagant,  an  impracticable  scheme  it  was,  of  which  he 
lived  not  long  enough  to  draw  the  outlines ;  but  tho 
sample  he  lefl  in  his  new  city  of  Alexandria  sufficiently 
shows  how  just  and  bow  correct  bis  notions  were,  and 
how  true  a  judgment  he  had  formed  of  what  might 
be  effected  by  those  methods  upon  which  be  depended^ 
That  city,  which  he  might  be  said  to  design  with  hia 
own  hand,  and  which  was  Vuilt,  as  it  were,  under  hia 
eye,  became  in  succeeding  times  all  that  be  expected^' 
the  glory  of  Egypt,  and  the  centre  of  cemmerce  for 
several  ages. 

While  Tyre  was  in  the  height  of  her  glory,  and  had 
no  rival  in  the  empire  of  the  sea,  she  founded  her 
noble  colony  of  Carthage  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The 
situation  of  the  city  was  everywhere  admirable,  whe» 
ther  considered  in  the  light  of  a  capital,  of  a  strong 
fortress,  or  of  a  commodious  port.  It  was  equally 
distant  from  all  the  extremities  f>f  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  had  a  very  fine  country  behind  it,  and  was  not  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  any  power  capable  of  restraining 
its  commerce  or  its  growth.  It  is  almost  inexpreasible 
how  soon  its  inhabitants  became  not  only  i.nmerona 
and  wealthy,  but  potent  and  formidable.  By  degrees 
they  extended  themselves  on  all  sides,  conquered  the 
best  part  of  Spain,  and  erected  there  a  new  Carthage  \ 
the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  or  at  least  the 
best  part  of  them,  submitted  likewise  to  their  yoke*. 
Their  oonqnesta,  however,  were  inconsiderable  in  ex* 
tent,  when  compared  with  their  navigation*  On  one 
side  they^  stsetched  as.  far  westward. na  Bdlaioj  and^ 
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Hifttory-  t^^  Scilly  islandf,  which  are  now  so  inconsideniblp, 
were  to  Ui«m  an  Indies,  the  route  to  which  they  used 
the  utmost  industry  to  conceal.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  discovered  a  great  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa, 
the  Canary  islands ;  and  some  there  are  who  believe 
they  first  found  the  way  to  America,  While  they 
consigned  themselves  to  trade,  and  the  arts  which  be- 
longed thereto,  their  power  was  continunlly  increas- 
sing ;  but  when  industry  gave  way  to  luxury,  and  a 
spirit  of  ambition  banished  their  old  maxims  of  fruga- 
lity and  labour,  their  acquisitions  remained  at  a  stand. 
The  Romans  began  to  grow  jealous  of  their  naval 
power,  which  it  coitt  them  two  obstinate  wars  of  40 
years  continuance  to  humble.  When  she  was  at  length 
destroyed,  her  very  roitis  were  majestic;  for  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  fatal  Punic  war,  this  city  con- 
tained 700,000  inhabitants  alone,  and  had  300  cities 
in  Africa  under  her  dominion.  Such  was  the  empire 
of  Carthage,  raised  entirely  by  commerce :  and  t« 
which,  if  she  had  been  content  to  have  applied  herself 
with  the  same  steadiness  in  her  highest  prosperity  as  in 
her  early  beginnings,  there  is  no  doubt  she  had  pre- 
served her  freedom  much  longer  than  she  did ;  for  as 
economy,  diligence,  and  good  faith,  are  the  pillars  of 
a  commercial  state  ;  so  when  these  are  once  shaken,  it 
is  not  only  natural  that  she  should  decline,  but  also 
unavoidable. 

The  Ptolemiea,  who  were  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander in  Egypt,  entered  deeply  into  that  heroes  scheme, 
and  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  wise  establishment.     Pto* 
lemy  Pbiladelphus,  by  encouraging  trade,   made    his 
subjects  immensely  rich,    and    himself  inexpressibly 
powerful.     We  are  told  by  an  ancient  author,  that  he 
bad  120  galleys  of  war  of  an  enormous  size,  and  up- 
wards of  4000  other  vessels,  small  and  great.     This 
would  appear  incredible,    if  other  wonders  were  not 
related  of   him,    which  seem  to  explain  and  confirm 
these,     lie  raised  a  new  city  on  the  coast  of  the  Red 
sea ;  he  was  at  an  immense  expence  in  opening  har- 
bours, constructing  quays,  in  raising  inns  at    proper 
distances  on  the  road,  and  in  cutting  a  canal  from  sea 
to  sea«     A  prince  who  comprehended  the  importance 
of  commerce  to  a  degree  that  induced-  him    to    dare 
such  expences  as  these,   might  have  what  treasures, 
what  armies,' what  fleets  he    pleased.     It)    his   time, 
Alexandria  appeared  in    pomp    and    splendour.     She 
owed  her  birth  to  Alexander;    but    it  was  Ptolemv, 
who   caught    a  double  portion  of  his  master*s  spint, 
which  raised  her  to  that  magnificence  that  ages  could 
not  deface.     We  may>  guess  at  what  slie  was  in  her 
glory,  by  what  we  are  told  was  the  produce  of  her 
customs,  which  fell  little  short  of  two  millions  of  our 
money    annually;    and    yet   we  cannot  suppose  thitt 
Ptolemy,  who  understood  trade  so  well,  would  cramp 
it  by  high  duties  or  extravagant  impositions.     When 
the  revenue  of  the  prince  from  a  single  port  was  fo 
great,  what  mast  have  been  the  riches  of  his  subjects  i 
But  what  shows  un  Alexandria  in  the  highest  point 
of  light,  is  the  credit  she  maintained  after  Kgypt  sunk 
fjrooi  an  empire  into  a  province.     The  Romans  them- 
selves were  atmck  with  the  majesty  of  her  appearance ; 
and  though  till  then  they  had  little  regarded  traffic, 
yet  they  were   not   long   before   they   comprehended 
the  adtantagee  of  snch  a  port,  and  such  a  mart  as 
Ai«s«fidri»*;  they  cmifimied  her  privileges,  they  pro» 
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tected  her  inhabitants,  they  took  every  measure  pos-  Hbtory. 
sible  to  preserve  her  commerce ;  and  this  with  so  good '  m  '^ 
an  effect,  that  she  actually  preserved  it  longer  than 
Rome  hemelf  could  preserve  her  power.  She  follow- 
ed, indeed,  the  fortune  of  the  empire,  anil  became  at 
last  dependant  upon  Constantinople,  when  its  founder 
removed  thither  the  capital  of  the  empire;  and  hia 
successor  found  means  to  transfer  also  a  part  of  the 
trade  of  Alexandria  to  the  same  place.  Yet  this  city 
continued  still  to  hold  np  her  head,  and  though  she 
sunk  under  the  barbarous  power  of  the  Arabs,  yet 
they  grew  polished  by  degrees;  by  degrees  she  re- 
covered somewhat  /of  her  ancient  pre-eminence ;  and 
though  she  never  rose  to  any  thing  like  her  former 
lustre,  yet  she  remsrined  the  centre  of  what  little  trada 
there  was  in  the  world  ;  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  almost  any  place  that  has  fallen  under  the  Mohann 
medan  power. 

When  the  Roman  empire  was  overrun  by  barbari- 
ans, and  arts  and  sciences  sunk  with  that  power  which  . 
had  cultivated  and  protected  them,  commerce  also  vi» 
sibly  declined ;  or,  to  speak  with  greater  propriety, 
was  overwhelmed  and  lost.     When  that  irruption  of 
various  nations  had  driven  the  Roman  policy  out  of 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  some  straggling  people 
either  forced  by  necessity,  or  led  by  inclination,  took 
shelter  in  a  few   straggling  islands  that  lay  near  tbe« 
coast  of  Italy,  and  which    would   never    have   been 
thought  worth  inhabiting  in  a  time  of  peace.     Thie 
was  in  the  6th  century ;   and  at  their  first  fixing  there 
they  had  certainly  nothing  more  in  vtewthan  living  io-  • 
a  tolerable  state  of  freedom,  and  acquiring  a  bubsistence* 
as  well   as  they  could.     These  islands  being  divided 
from  each  other  by  narrow  channels^'  and  these  chan- 
nels so  encumbered  -  by  shallows  that  it  was  impossible 
for  strangers  to  navigate  them,  these  refugees  found* 
themselves  tolerably  safe-;  and  uniting  amongst  them- 
selves for  the  sake  of  improving  their  condition,  and* 
augmenting  their  security,    they  became  in   the  8th 
century  a  well*settled' government,  and  assumed  the 
form  of  a  republic. 

Simple  and  mean  as  this  relation  may-  appear,  yet  it 
18  a  plain  and  true  account  of  the  rise,  progress,  and 
establishment  of  the  famous  and  potent  republic  of  Ve- 
nice. Her  beginnings  were  indeed  weak  and  slow-^ 
but  when  the  foundation  was  once  well  laid,  her 
growth  was  quick,  and  the  increase  of  her  power 
amazing.  She  extended  her  commerce  on  all  sides  ; 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  barbarous  maxims  of  the- 
Mohammedan  monarchies,  she  drew  to  herself  Che 
profits  of  the  Indian  trade,  and  might  in  some  sense, 
be  said  to  make  Egypt  a  province,  and  the  Saracens- 
her  subjects.  By  tJiis  means  her  traffic  swelled  beyond 
conception ;  she  became  the  common  mart  of  a}l  na- 
tions ;  her  naval  power  arrived  at  a  prodigious  heTght ; 
and  making  use  of  every  favourable -conjuncture,  she 
stretched  her  conquesta  not  only  over  the  adjacent  ter- 
ra firma  of  Italy,  but  though  the  islands  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, so  as  to  be  at  once  mistress  of  the  sea,  of 
many  fair  and  fruitful  countries,  and  of  part  of  the 
great  city  of  Constantinople  itself.  Bnt  ambition,  and- 
the  desire  of  lording  it  over  her  neighbours,  brought' 
upon  her  those  evils  which  first  produced  a  decay  of 
trade  and  then  a  declension  of  power.  General  hi- 
stories indeed*  ascribe  this  Jo  ,tbe  league  of  Cambrayt- 
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Hifkory.  fi^ir^n  nil  (lie  gfCftt  powers  in  Europe  combbed  agniiut 
this  republic :  aud  in  truth,  from  that  period  the 
filjiking  of  lier  power  ie  truly  dated :  but  tbe  Venetian 
lyriters  very  justly  observe,  that  though  this  effept 
fpllowed  the  l<;agu^,  yet  there  was  another  more  la- 
tent, but  at  the  same  time  a  more  effectual  cause, 
which  was,  the  falling  off  of  thcjr  commerce  y  and 
they  have  ever  since  been  mere  indebted  to  their  wis- 
-dpdi  tb^n  their  power)  to  the  prudent  concealing 
of  th^r  own  weakness,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
errprs  of  their  enemies,  than  to  any  other  caose,  for 
their  keeping  np  that  part  which  they  still  bear,  and 
wUiph  had  been  lost  long  agq  by  any  other  nation  but 
tbeniselves* 

4.t  the  same  time  that  Venice  rose,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  sea,  another  republic  was  erecteil  on  the  coast 
of  Italy.  There  could  not  well  be  a  worse  situation 
than  the  narrow,  marshy,  unprofitable,  and  unwhole- 
SOR^  islaiids  in  the  Adriatic,  except  the  rocky,  banco, 
%ll4  inhospitable  shores  of  Ligoria  i  and  yet  as  con- 
n^oe  raised  Venice  tbe  Bich  on  the  one,  so  she  erect* 
e4  Gfenoat  the  Proud  on  the  other.  In  spite  of  ambi- 
tious end  warlike  neighbours,  in  spite  of  a  confined 
iMid  uoprodocing  country,  and,  which  were  still  great- 
er impedimenta,  in  spite  of  perpetual  factions  and 
successive  revolutions,  the  trade  of  Genoa  made  her 
rMi  And  great.  Hsr  merchants  traded  to  all  countries, 
]|nd  throve  by  carrying  the  coinmodities  of  the  one  to 
the  other.  Her  fleets  became  formidable  j  and,  be- 
sii^  the  adjacent  island  of  Corsica,  she  made  larger 
s^Ad  important  conquests.  She  fixed  a  colony  at  CalS^ 
iliid  was  for  some  time  in  poesession  of  tbe  coasts  on 
both  aides  of  the  Black  eea.  The  emulation  which 
is  Qa.ti^  to  neighhoMring  nations,  and  that  jeiJotisy 
ilhich  r'm*  from  tbe  puraiHt  of  the  same  mistress,  com- 
merce, begat  cooiiqual  wars  between  these  rival  re* 
PHUioff  }  which,  after  many  obslinate  and  bloody  bat- 
tlea*  were  at  last  terminated  in  fisvour  of  Venice,  by 
tjMit  fiimous  victory  of  Chioz^o  gained  by  her  doge 
Andrew  Con^arini,  from  which  time  Genoa  never  pre* 
tended  to  be  mistress  of  the  sea.  Tbefe  querrels  were 
fl^tal  to  both  y  but  what  proved  more  immediatelv 
4eatructive  to  the  Genoese,  was  their  avavice,  which 
induced  them  to  abandon  the  fair  profits  of  trade  ior 
tbe  fake  of  that  vile  method  of  acquiring  wealth  by 
usury. 

But  we  most  now  look  to  another  part  of  the  world. 
Xn  tbe  middle  age  of  tbe  German  empire,  that  is, 
about  the  middle  of  tlie  l}tb  century,  there  was 
formed  a  confederacy  of  many  maritime  cities,  or  at 
least  of  cities  not  far  from  the  sea.  This  confederacy 
Pjjely  regarded  commerce,  wiiich  they  endeavoured  to 
promote  and  extend,  by  interesting  therein  a  great 
number  of  persons,  and  endeavouring  to  profit  by 
their  different  views  and  different  ligh.ts.  Though  tM 
cities  of  Germany  held  the  pijncipat  raok  in  tbe  Teu* 
tonic  Haose,  they  did  not  however  forbear  associating 
many  other  cities,  as.  well  in  France  a«  in  Englaad  and 
in  the  Low  Countries }  tbe  whole,  boweioer,  without 
bnrtiag  tbe  aotbority,  withent  prejudice  to  the  rtghts 
dftbe  sovereign  on  wbom  they  depended.  This  coefe- 
deracy  bad  ila  laws,  ite  ordinances,  and  its  judgments, 
which  were  observed  with  the  smdo  respect  as  tbe  na- 
idiinia  code  of  the  Bhodiaaa,  who  paieieg  for  tbe  ab- 
l^t  ieenen  in  all  eitiqnity,  tbeis  coaetiliiliflHiBiwere 


observed  by  the  Qreeks  end  Bomana.  The  Teotoqio  Histwv. 
Uanse  orew  in  e  short  time  to  so  high  a  rank  in  power 
and  authority  by  the  immense  riches  it  acquired,  that 
princes  themselvea  rendered  it  a  sincere  homage  f|om 
principles  of  esteem  and  admiration.  Those  of  the 
north  principally  had  frequent  occasion  for  their  cre- 
dit, and  borrowed  of  them  considerable  snme*  The 
grand  masters  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  were  ae 
that  time  sovereigns  of  Livonia,  declared  tbemielvce 
conservators  of  tbe  rights  and»privilegea  of  tbe  Uanse : 
all  succeeded,  not  only  to,  but  beyond  their  wishes; 
and  Germany,  cbarned  with  their  progress,  looked 
on  them  with  tbe  same  eyes  as  a  curious  gardener 
does  on  certain  rare  plants,  thengh  not  of  Us  own 
raising  and  culture.  The  kings  of  France  and  £ne- 
land  granted  also  various  privilegee  to  tbeTentonie 
confederacy }  they  exempted  their  vessels  in  case  of 
shipwreck  from  all  demands  wbatsover  from  the  ad- 
miralty, or  from  private  persona}  they  forbade  aniy 
disturbance  to  their  navigation  at  all  times,  and  even 
when  France  was  at  war'witb  tbe  emperor,  or  Ibe 
princes  of  the  noith.  Xn  fine,  during  the  course  ef 
these  unhappy  wars  wbich  were  styled  Crm9ade$^  the 
Hanse  was  signally  consulted,  and  gave  always  pnis^ 
sent  socconra  in  money  and  in  ahipa  to  tbe  Cht istieni 
oppressed  by  infidels*  It  is  astonishing  that  cities  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  each  other,  subject  to  difiiBreel 
kings,  sometimes  in  open  war,  but  always  jealeos  of 
tiieir  rights,  should  be  able  to  confederate  and  live  to- 
gether in  so  strict  an  union.  But  when  this  unioo  bed 
rendered  them  very  rich  and  powerful,  it  cannot  seen 
at  all  strange,  that  on  the  pne  hand  they  grew  anro* 
gant  and  overbearing,  took  upon  them  not  only  to 
treat  wUb  sovereigns  on  the  foot  ef  equelity,  but  evoft 
|o  make  war  with  them^  and  more  than  once  vritb 
success.  It  will,  on  tbe  other  band,  appear  still  kae 
strange,  that  sndi  behaviour  as  tbia  a^Mkened  veiieni 
princes  to  a  more  particular  view  of  tbe  dangers  tbal 
such  a  league  might  produce,  and.  the  advantages  that 
would  na^uraUy  flow  to  their  yespeotive  statee,  by  re- 
covering their  trade,  tbue  made  oier,  at  least  in  aene 
part,  to  others,  entirely  to  tbemselvee  i  and  these,  in 
few  words,  were  tbe  canses  of  the  gradual  deeleoaioA 
of  the  Hanseatio  allience,  which  is  now  totetlv  4is» 
solved,  although  tbe  cities  of  Lubeck,  HambnrgP»  and 
Bremen,  maintain  sufficient  merks  of  that  splendour 
and  dignity  with  which  this  confederacy  waa  onee 
adorned. 

We  most  now  tern  our  eyes  to  Pcrtngal  and  Spain, 
wliere  in  tbe  space  of  about.  50  yeaia  there  happened 
a  train  of  events  which  gradually  led  on.  to  auch  dis» 
coveries  as  changed  the  whole  face  of  aflUrs  in  the 
commercial  world,  and  gave  to  the  knowledge  of  later 
ages  what  for  some  thousand  years  had  been  kept  se- 
cret from  all  mankind  )  we  mean  a  perfect  and  distinct 
notion  of  that  terraqueous  globe  which  tboY.  inbebit^ 
The  kingdom  of  Fmrtiigal  was  ssMkll,  but  well  cultiva- 
ted, very  populous^  and  bleseed  wilb  a  variety  ef  good 
ports}  ail  ^vbich,  however,  bad  stood. them. in  little, 
stead,  if  tbey  had  not  had.  a  soocession  of  wise  priaeett 
who,  instead  of  involving  themeolves  in  wee  witb 
their  eriglibeufs  to  gi»tify  their  ambilian^  endeavour- 
ed to  exiiend  the  happiness  and  wealih  of  their  snbjectsy 
adi  con^equenlly  tiheir  own  power,  in  tbe  eofke^and. 
more  sneceiMfol  mntbod.ef  pveteeting  ef<k  and  mmetu 
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Htftort.  eneoimtgtng  tudttntry,  And  fkTMtidg  tnrcle.   Hits,  with 
tM  eotiYetiiettt  •itoAtion  of  th«ir  cootiUjr,  In  th«  begiik- 
ingf  of  the  1 5th  century,  pi*ompt(!d  some  iivdy  spirits 
to  Attempt  discoveries ;  and  these,  countenanced  by  m 
tefoic  yonng  princi?,  poshed  on  tbehc  efideuvOoM  with 
soeh  soecess,  tb&t  step  by  step  the  coast  of  AfVicA  was 
surveyed  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Coed  Hope,  to  which 
they  gafCf  thAt  iiatile.    The  point  they  had  in  view 
Was  a  new  foote  to  tb^  East  Indies^  which  Vasqoez 
de  Gania  happily  discovered  }  and  in  a  short  space  of 
t!iire  PkfrtitgAlf  fh>m  one  of  tlfo  least  considerable,  grew 
to  be  one  of  the  richest  powers  iii  Eorope,  gained  pro- 
digioftt  dominions  in  Asia  and  AlKca,  and  raised  a 
natal  power  soperiof  to  any  thing  tbAt  had  been  seen 
for  many  ara  before. 
CoUm-     ^^^  ^hih  this  was  doing,  Christopher  Colambos,  a 
(CkriP'  Oenoese  of  great  cApatity,  thooffh  of  almost  unknown 
topArr).     oriifinal,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  sea  from  his  jootb, 
aind  who  bkd  carefolly  studied  what  others  made  a 
trade,    fdrmed   In  his  mind  the  amazing  project  of 
counteracting  eaperlence,  aod  sailing  to  the  Indies  by 
A  western  course.    He  offered  this  project  to  the  Por- 
tuguese, by  whom  It  was  considered  and  rejected  as  k 
ehtmera.    He  proposed  it  afterwards  to  other  sftatei, 
but  with  no  better  tOftune ;  and  at  last  owed  the  dia- 
eovery  of  the  New  WoHd  to  the  high  spirit  of  a  he- 
roine, the  famous  IsAbellA,  queen  of  Castile,  who  aN 
naost  at  h<nr  own  expp.nce,  and  with  very  little  counte- 
nance from  her  hhsband,  who  yet  Was  styled  TcrdU 
nand  iht  Whe^  furnished  the  adventurous  Columbus 
with  that  poor  sauadron,  with  which,  at  once,  in  spite 
of  all  the  diAcntties  that  the  envy  of  his  offioers,  aod 
the  obstinacy  of  his  mutinous  orew,  thirew  in  his  wAy, 
he  perfected  bis  devign,  and  laid  open  a  new  Indie^ 
thOQfth  in  reality  be  aimed  at  the  discovery  of  the  old. 
Neither  was  this  noble  effort  of  his  matchless  uddel^ 
stifadiiig  defeated;  fdr  after  his  decease,  Ferdinand 
If agellAn,    a  l^ortuguese,    proposed  to  the  emperor 
diaries  V.  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  spice 
isfandtf  by  the  South  seas,  which  was  what  Columbus 
Afabed  kt  \  and  though  Magellan  lived  not  to  return, 
yet  in  one  voyage  the  discovwy  Was  perfected*    It  is 
nK^ifceiVAbfe  almost  how  many  and  how  great  benefits 
Accrued  to  Europe  fK'om  these  disooveries  ^  of  which,, 
kowrefer,  it  is  oertain,  iftat  the  Portuguese  made  A 
tery  indifferent,  and  the  Spaniards  a  muoh  worse,  use ; 
Ae  former  maiing^sfaves  of,  and  the  lAtter  rootioff 
out  the  natives.    This,  as  it  Wa^s  a  most  ungrateful 
retom  to  divine  FrbtideaOe  for  sO  high  a  blessing }  so 
it  ttiidht  hate  been  eas'tty  fotttieen  it  would  prove,  as 
ex^rience  bes  shown  it  did  prove,  highly  prejudicial 
to  their  own  interests,  by  depopulating  very  fine  coun- 
tries, which   hate  been  thereoy  turned  inCO  deserts  : 
and  thongh  on  their  first  discotery  infinite  treasures 
were  returned  ft^m  (hem,  wbicb  weve  coined  In  th^ 
mints  of   Spain  \  yet  by  an  obstinate  pursuit  of  (bis 
false  poficy,  the  Spanish  islands  In  (hO  West  Indies  are 
new  brought  so  low  as  to  be  scathe  worth  keeping, 
1%fe  consequences  that  naturally  followed  on  the  dis- 
covery of  a  passage  by  the  Cspe  of  Good  Hdpe,  and 
of  m  fourth  part  of  the  gtolie  In  the  wesrem  hemi- 
•phere,  were,  aS  it'  hAs  been  already  hinted,  the  cause 
of  an  entire  change  in  the  state  -of  Europe,  and  pro- 
duced, not  Only  in  PbrtogaT  and  S^m,  but  in  most 
otber  ovtioiuri  a  d^ire  of  visiting  these  remote  parts  \  of 
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estibltlihing  eolonies  and  mnnutiietdres ;  of 'exjiort*  Hiiti/iy. 
ing  and  impotting  eommoditiek,  and  of  rAising,  set- 
tling,  and  protectftag,  n^w  niknufkctures.  By  this 
means,  ki  th^  reader  cannot  bdi  perceive,  not  only 
particular  nations  brought  about  signal  advantAgc^  to 
themselves,  but  Europe  in  general  received  a  lastirig 
and  invaluable  benefit  \  for  its  potentates  made  thtfrn* 
selves  (brmidttbfe^  aud  even  terrible  iii  those  distant 
parts  of  the  earth,  where  tlilfir  faiAe  had  hAidly  reach- 
ed before.  It  is  however  true,  thAt  this  hks  not  been 
carried  On  as  hi^  as  it  might  have  been  ;  for  thou^ 
there  was  room  enough  for  every  nation  to  have  had 
\XA  share,  and  though  it  might  be  demonstrated  thiit 
the  good  of  the  whortd  would  hAve  contributed  suffi- 
ciently to  the  profit  of  every  stAte,  the  subjects 
of  which  had  engaged  in  this  traffic;  yet  instead  6f. 
prosecuting  so  natural  and  so  equitable  a  measure, 
they  have  taken  a  quite  contrary  course  \  and  by  de- 
crying, attacking,  and  destroying  each  other,  have 
very  nmeh  lessened  that  prodigions  reverence  wbltk 
the  Asiatics,  Africans,  and  Americans,  at  first  bad  ftfr 
the  inhabitAntS  of  Europe. 

Tie  naval  power  of  the  Portuguese  received  an  itf- 
curabte  wound  bV  falling  under  the  poorer  of  the 
Spaniards  \  and  tnough  human  policy  would  hate  srig- 
ge^ted,  that  th!^  alone  must  have  raised  (he  latter  to 
the  monopoly  of  commerce,  and  the  universal  dominion 
of  thO  sea  J  yet  the  very  pursoit  of  a  design  so  visibly 
detrimental  tO  the  interest  of  mankind,  proved  very 
qOiekly  their  roiit  also.  For  the  SpaniArds,  frOm  \^h 
natarnl  hAoghtirfes9  fsH  their  temper,  mhled  by  the 
boundle^ss  ambition  of  their  princes,  and  endeatouririg 
to  become  the  lords'  Of  Europe,  forted  other  nations  in 
th^ir  own  defence  tO  Make  a  much  quicker  progress 
in  navigation  than  otherwise  they  could  have  done* 
For  the  English  and  Dutch,  Who  till  this  time  seemed  . 
blind  to  the  advantages  of  their  situation,  hAd  their 
ejes  opened  by  the  injuriies  they  received  \  and  by  d(^- 
grees  the  passion  of  revenge  Inspired  them  wi(h  designs 
that  possibly  public  spirit  would  never  have  excited.  In 
dhort,  (Tie  pallia  tiiken  by  Spain  to  kee^  all  thtf  ricTies 
that  flowed  from  tbese  dfscoverles  xa  herself.  And  (h^ 
dangerous,  detestable,  and  destructive  purjM)Ses  (6 
whioh  she  applied  tiSe  immense  wetiltb  that  flowed  iu 
upon  her  from  (hem,  produced  eff^ctA  diiectiy  opposite  • 
to  thoAO  wbich  she  proposed,  and  made  her  enemies 
rich,  great,  powerful,  and  happy,  in  proportion  as  her 
commerce  dwindfed  aWay,  and  as  her  naval  power 
sunk  aod  crumbled  to  pieces,  merely  by  an  improper 
display,  an  itltmeanaged  exertion,  and  a  wrong  appllca* 
tiorf  of  it. 

It  was  from  hence  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Seven 
Provinces,  whom  her  oppres^on  had  made  poor,  and  her 
severilaea  driven  mad,  became  first  fre^,  then  potent, 
and  by  degrees  rich.  Their  distresses  taught  them 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  moderate  aud  equal  go- 
vernment j  the  mildness  ot  that  government,,  and  tlie 
blessings  which  It  procured  to  its  subjects,  raised 
their  number  and  elevated  their  hopes.  The  conie- 
quences  became  quickly  visible,  and  in- a  short  time 
amazing  both  to  friends  and  enemies ;  every  fish* 
ing  village  improved  into  a  trading  town ;  their  little 
towns  grew  up  into  large  and  magnificent  cities} 
their  inland  borodghA  were  filled  with  manufactures } 
and  in  less  thAn  bfif  ;m  centOry  the  distressed  Sutes  of 
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BkUttf.  Holland  bectme  high  and  mighty^  naj,  io  spite  of  the 
dangers  and  expences  which  attended  a  ifar  made  all 
thai  time  against  a  superior  force^  these  people,  sur- 
rounded with  enemies,  loaded  with  taxes,  exposed  to 
personal  service,  and  to  a  thousand  other  disadvantages, 
grew 'Up  to  such  a  strength  as  not  only  made  the  Spa- 
niards despair  of  reducing  them  any  more  under  their 
dominion,  but  inclined  them  to  wish,  and  at  last  forced 
them  to  solicit,  their  friendship. 

This,  at  least  as  far  as  ancient  or  modem  histories 
Inform  us,  was  the  quickest  and  strongest  of  all  the 

froductions  of  commerce  that  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
^or  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces  owes  her  freedom,  her  power,  and  her  wealth, 
entirely  to  industry  and.  trade.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  country  is  far  from  being  fertile :  and  what  is  so, 
produces  not  enough  to  suffice  the  tenth  part  of  the 
inhabitants  for  the  tenth  part  of  the  year  :  the  climate 
is  rather  tolerable  than  wholesome  ;  and  its  havens  are 
rather  advantageous  from  the  difficulty  of  entering 
them,  than  from  their  commodiousness  in  any  other 
respect.  Of  native  commodities  they  have  few  or 
none  ^  timber  and  maritime  stores  are  entirely  want- 
ing 'f  their  country  cannot  boast  so  much  as  of  a  coat- 
mine  ;  and  yet  these  provinces,  upon  which  nature  has 
bestowed  so  little,  in  consequence  of  an  extensive  trade, 
are  enriched  with  all  things.  Their  store-houses  are 
full  of  corn,  even  when  the  harvest  in  corn-countries 
fails }  there  is  no  commodity,  however  bulky,  or  scarce 
and  hard  to  be  come  at,  which  may  not  be  had  from 
their  magazines.  The  shipping  of  Holland  is  prodi- 
gious 'f  and  to  see  the  quantities  of  naval  stores  with 
which  their  yards  and  ports  abound,  astonishes  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  vigour  df  that  cause  which 
produces  this  abundance.  But  above  all,  the  populous- 
ness  of  this  country  is  the  greatest  miracle.  That  men 
should  resort  to  a  Canaan,  and  desire  to  live  in  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  is  nothing  strange  ',  but 
that  they  should  make  it  their  choice  to  force  nature, 
to  raise  palaces,  Tay  out  gardens,  dig  canals,  plant 
woods,  and  ransack  all  the  quarters  of  the  earth  for 
fruits  and  flowers,  to  produce  an  artificial  paradise  in 
a  dead  plain,  or  upon  an  ungrateful  heath  in  the  midst 
of  fogs  and  standing  lakes,  would  in  so  critical  an  age 
•ms  this  pass  for  a  fable,  if  the  country  did  not  lie  so 
near  us  as  to  put  the  troth  of  it  oot  of  question. 

$  2.  British  History. 

We  may  easily  conceive,  that  foreign  commerce  by 
the  natives  of  this  island  most  have  been  a  work  of 
time  \  for  men  first  think  of  necessaries,  then  of  con- 
veniences, and  last  of  superfluities.  Those  who  camt 
originally  from  the  continent  might  have  better  no- 
tions of  things }  but  as  it  must  be  presumed  that  ei- 
ther fear  of  indigence  drove  them  hither,  so  it  is  easy 
to  apprehend  that  succeeding  generations  must  for  some  • 
time  sink  much  below  their  ancestors  in  their  notions 
of  the  commodities  of  life  ^  and,  deriving  their  man- 
ners from  their  circumstances,  become  quite,  another 
sort  of  people.  But  those  on  the  opposite  continent, 
knowing  that  this  island  was  inhabited,  and  having 
the  use,  though  in  ever  so  imperfect  a  degree,  of  ves- 
sels and  of  foreign  traffic,  came  over  hither,  and  bar- 
tered their  goods  for  the  raw  commodities  of  the  Bri- 
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tons,  till  by  degieet  perhaps  they  taiif;ht  the  latter  to  HUtory. 
make  some  improvements  in  those  slight  leather  and  <  ■  ^  — 
wicker  boats,  which  they  used  for  passing  their  own 
rivers,  and  creeping  along  their  coasts,  till  at  last  they 
ventured  themselves  over  to  Gaol,  and  entered  upon 
some  kind  of  correspondence  with  their  neighbourF. 
All  this  is  so  dedocible  from  the  laws  of  nature,  that 
we .  might  have  conceived  thus  much  by  the  light  of 
reason,  if  we  had  not  the  Commentaries  of  Csesar  to 
guide  us,  and  to  strengthen  by  the  authority  of  history^ 
the  facts  that  might  have  been  found  out  by  the  force 
of  rational  conjectore. 

Things  were  precisely  in  this  sitoatioo  when  the 
Bpmans  invaded  Britain  \  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
our  ancestors  falling  under  the  power  of  that  empire, 
and  under  its  power  at  a  time  when,  with  respect  to 
arts  and  sciences,  it  was  in  a  most  flourishing  condi- 
tion, was  a  great  advantage  to  them  ;  and  though  from 
their  love  of  civil  liberty,  which,  when  under  the  di- 
rection of  reason,  is  the  most  natural  and  laudable  of 
all  passions,  they  made  a  long  and  vigorous,  and  in 
some  sense  a  noble  and  glorious,  resistance  \  yet  by 
degrees  they  caught  the  manners  and  customs  of  their 
conquerors,  and  grew  content  to  he  happy  rather  than 
Tree.  With  learning  and  politeness  the  Bomans  in- 
troduced foreign  commerce ;  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  policy,  as  they  made  high  roads  through 
the  island,  established  colonies  in  proper  places,  and 
fixed  standing  camps,  which  were  a  kind  of  fortresses, 
where  they  thought  proper  \  so  they  were  no  less  care- 
ful with  regard  to  marts  or  emporiums  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  traders,  and  of  which  what  they  found  was 
uncertain  \  but  that  they  left  many,  is  without  ques- 
tion ;  and  among  the  rest  London,  which  is  not  more 
famous  for  her  present  extensive  trade,  than  venerable 
for  her  unrecorded  antiquity. 

When  the  Bomans  unwillingly  left  Britain,  and  the 
Britons  as  unwillingly  made  way  for  the  Saxons,  a 
new  deluge  of  barbarity  overflowed  this  island  \  al- 
most all  the  improvements  of  our  civilized  conquerors 
were  effaced  \  and  upon  the  establishment  as  it  were 
of  a  new  people,  things  were  all  to  begin  again. 
This  necessarily  took  up  a  great  deal  of  time  5  and 
before  they  were  in  any  tolerable  posture,  the  Saxons 
found  themselves  distressed  by  fresh  swarms  of  barba- 
rians. Tet  there  still  remam  some  evidences  of  their 
having  been  acqoainted  with,  inclined  to,  and,  if  their 
circumstances  woold  have  permitted,  most  certainly 
would  have  entered  upon  and  carried  foreign  com- 
merce to  a  great  height.  We  have  authentic  test!* 
monies,  that  Alfred  the  Great  formed  projects  of  vast 
discoveries  to  the  North,'  as  he  actually  sent  persons 
of  great  prudence  and  abilities  into  the  East  \  and  the 
curiosities  which  they  brought  home  were  for  many 
ages  preserved  in  the  treasury.of  the  church  of  Salis- 
bury. 

As  for  the  Danes,  they  were  not  long  our  masters  ; 
but  as  they  became  so  by  a  maritime  force,  and  as 
their  countrymen  had  established  themselves  not  only 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  France,  but  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  they  held  some 
correspondence  with  them  from  thence  \  and  that, 
if  their  dominion  had  la&ted  longer,  this  might  havq 
been  better  regulated,  and  productive  of  many  advan- 
tages.   But  they  had  soon  to  do  with  their  hrethrea 
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in  Mibtbet  Way ;  for  the  Normans,  men  of  the  same 
race,  but  better  established  in  another  country,  dispos- 
sessed them  here  ^  and  partly  under  colour  of  right, 
partly  by  force,  erected  that  monarchy,  which,  not 
without  various  alterations  and  changes,  subsists  even 
to  our  times,  and  to  the  subsistence  of  which,  with  the 
Irelp  of  those  changes  and  alterations,  "we  owe  that 
happy  constitution  under  which  we  live  $  that  univer- 
sal improvement  which  adorns  the  face  of  our  country  j 
that  domestic  trade  which  nourishes  so  numerous  a  peo« 
pie,  by  plentifully  rewarding  their  industry ;  and  that 
extensive  conmierce  which  is  at  once  the  source  of  our 
wealth  and  the  support  of  our  liberty. 

It  cannot  be  expected,  that  in  a  work  like  this  we 
dioDld  attempt  to  trace  the  progress  of  trade  through 
every  reign ;  show  how  it  was  encouraged  and  protect- 
ed,  or  discountenanced  and  checked ;  what  occasions 
were  luckily  seized,  or  what  opportunities  unfortunate- 
ly lost.  It  may  be  sufficient  for  us,  after  what  has 
been  already  said,  to  observe,  that  the  opinion  com- 
monly entertained,  of  our  having  little  or  no  trade  be- 
fore the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  very  far  from  be- 
ing well  founded. 

In  fact,  the  reign  of  that  princess  was  great  and 
glorioos  in  whatever  light  we  consider  it  ^  but  it  was 
most  so  in  this,  that  under  Providence,  it  became 
great  and  i^rious  by  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  the 
queen  and  her  ministers.  The  English  nation  never 
was  in  so  desperate  a  condition  as  at  her  accession. 
The  crown  was  in  debt,  the  treasury  empty,  the  na- 
tion involved  in  a  foreign  war  directly  against  her  own 
interests,  her  coasts  naked  j  in  a  word,  without  credit 
abroad,  and  without  concord  at  home,  no  settled  reli- 
gion, the  great  men  split  into  factions,  and  the  com- 
mon people  distracted  and  dejected.  Sad  circumstances 
these !  and  yet  from  thence  arose  the  grandeur  of  that 
reign,  and  the  establishment  of  our  commerce.  The 
queen  found  herself  obliged  to  act  with  great  caution, 
to  derive  assistance  firom  every  quarter,  to  employ  it 
iaith&lly,  and  to  promote  to  the  utmost  of  her  power 
the  welfare  of  her  subjects,  whom  nothing  but  the  pu- 
blio^piritedness  of  her  government  could  enable  to 
grow  rich  enough  to  support  the  necessary  expences  of 
the  crown.  It  was  this  gave  a  popular  turn  to  her 
oonncils.  She  encouraged  her  subjects  to  arm  against 
the  Spaniards,  that  they  might  be  accustomed  to  the 
•ea,  and  acquire  that  knowledge  in  navigation,  with 
which,  till  then,  they  had  been  unacquainted.  She 
passed  many  laws  for  the  public  good,  erected  several 
companies,  and  saw  that  those  companies  pursued  the 
ends  for  which  they  were  ereeted  ^  in  short,  she  did 
every  thing  that  could  be  expected,  during  the  whole 
coarse  of  her  reign,  to  excite  and  encourage  industry 
at  home,  and  to  enable  us  to  make  a  proper  figure  a- 
broad.  In  a  word,  she  furnished  us  with  stock  and 
•credit,  put  us  upon  improving  our  commodities  and 
msaufactnres,  brought  the  art  of  ship- building  amongst 
us,  filled  our  ports  with  able  seamen,  showed  a  just  re- 
apect  to  English  merchants,  reduced  Ireland  so  as  to 
jreoder  it  beneficial  to  Britain,  and  approved  our  send- 
ing colonies  into  America-^  and  thus  the  seeds  of  Bri- 
tish wealth  were  sown  in  her  time,  though  the  harvest 
was  reaped  in  the  days  of  her  successors.  See  the  ar- 
ticles CoALEET,  Colony,  Fisuxrus,  AiAimrAc- 
xiuuBis,  Shippimg,  and  T&abe. 
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Crap.  IL  Principles  of  Commerce. 
Sect.  I.  Origin  of  Trade, 

The  most  simple  of  all  trade  is  that  which  is  car- 
ried on  by  bartering  the  necessary  articles  of  subsist- 
ence. If  we  suppose  the  earth  free  to  the  first  pos- 
sessor, this  person  who  cultivates  it  will  first  draw 
from  it  bis  food,  and  the  surplus  will  be  the  object  of 
barter :  he  will  give  this  in  exchange  to  any  one  who 
will  supply  his  other  wants.  This  naturally  supposes 
both  a  surplus  quantity  of  food  produced  by  labour, 
and  also  free  hands  ;  for  he  who  makes'  a  trade  of  agri- 
culture cannot  supply  himself  with  all  other  necessaries, 
as  well  as  food ;  and  he  who  makes  a  trade  of  supply- 
ing the  farmers  with  such  necessaries,  in  exchange  for 
his  surplus  of  food,  cannot  be  employed  in  producing 
that  food.  The  more  the  necessities  of  man  increase, 
the  more  free  hands  are  required  to  supply  them  ^  and 
the  more  free  hands  are  required,  the  more  surplus  food 
must  be  produced  by  additional  labour,  to  supply  their 
demand. 

This  is  the  least  complex  kind  of  trade,  and  may  be 
carried  on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  different 
countries,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  the 
wants  to  be  supplied.  In  a  country  where  there  is  no 
money,  nor  any  thing  equivalent  to  it,  the  wants  of 
mankind  will  be  confined  to  few  objects  ^  to  wit,  the 
removing  the  inconveniences  of  hunger,  thirst,  cold, 
heat,  danger,  and  the  like.  A  free  man,  who  by  his 
industry  can  procure  all  the  comforts  of  a  simple  life, 
trill  enjoy  his  rest,  and  work  no  more ;  and,  in  gene- 
ral, all  increase  of  work  will  cease,  so  soon  as  the  de- 
mand for  the  purposes  mentioned  comes  to  be  satisfied. 
There,  is  a  plain  reason  for  this.  When  the  free  hands 
have  procured,  by  their  labour,  wherewithal  to  supply 
their  wants,  their  ambition  is  satisfied  :  so  soon  as  the 
husbandmen  have  produced  the  necessary  surplus  for 
relieving  theirs,  they  work  no  more.  Here  then  is 
a  natural  stop  to  industry,  consequently  to  barter- 

The  next  thing  to  be  examined  is,  how  bartering 
grows  into  trade,  properly  so  called,  and  understood, 
according  to  the  definition  given  of  it  above ;  how 
trade  comes  to  be  extended  among  men }  how  ma- 
nufactures, more  ornamental  than  useful,  come  to  be 
established }  and  how  men  come  to  submit  to  labour, 
in  order  to  acquire  what  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
them. 

This,  in  a  free  society,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  money,  and  a  taste  for  superfluities  in  those 
who  possess  it. 

In  ancient  times  money  was  not  wanting  j  but  the 
taste  for  superfluities  not  being  in  proportion  to  it, 
the  specie  wa%||ocked  up.  This  was  the  case  in  En- 
rope  four  hundred  years  ago.  A  new  taste  for  super- 
fluity has  drawn,  perhaps,  more  money  into  circula- 
tion, from  our  own  treasures,  than  from  the  mines  of 
the  new  world.  The  poor  opinion  we  entertain  of 
the  riches  of  our  forefathers,  is  founded  upon  the  mo- 
dern way  of  estimating  wealth,  by  the  quantity  of  coin 
in  circulation,  from  which  we  conclude,  that  the  great- 
est part  of  the  specie  now  in  onr  hands  orast  have  come 
from  America* 
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Principl^t.  It  is  more,  therefore,  tbroQgli  the  taste  of  super- 
fluity, than  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  coiDy 
that  trade ,  comes  to  be  established  j  and  it  is  only 
in  consequence  of  trade  that  we  see  industry  carry 
things  in  our  days  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  reBnement  and 
delicacy.  Let  us  illustrate  this,  by  comparing  toge- 
ther the  different  operations  of  barter^  sale,  and  com« 
merce. 

When  reciprocal  wants  are  supplied  bv  barter,  there 
is  not  the  smallest  occasion  for  ffloney  :  this  is  the  most 
simple  of  all  combinations. 

When  wants  are  multiplied,  bartering  becomes  more 
difficult :  upon  this  money  is  introduced.  This  is  the 
common  price  of  all  things  :  it  is  a  proper  equivalent 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  want,  perfectly  calculated 
to  supply  the  occasions  of  those  who,  by  industry,  can 
relieve  tiiem.  This  operation  of  buying  and  selling  is 
a  little  more  complex  than  the  former  j  but  still  we 
have  here  no  idea  of  trade,  because  we  have  not  in- 
troduced the  merchant,  by  whose  industry  it  is  carried 

on. 

Let  this  third  person  be  introduced,  and  the 
whole  operation  becomes  clear.  What  before  we 
called  wants,  is  here  represented  by  the  consumer  ^ 
what  we  called  indtistry^  by  the  manufacturer }  what 
we  called  money^  by  the  merchant.  The  merchant 
here  represents  the  money,  by  substituting  credit  in 
Its  place  \  and  as  the  money  was  invented  to  facili* 
tate  barter,  so  the  merchant,  with  his  credit,  is  a  new 
refinement  Upon  the  use  of  money.  This  renders  it 
still  more  effectual  in  performing,  the  operations  of 
buying  and  selling.  This  operation  is  trade :  it  re- 
lieves both  parties  of  the  whole  trouble  of  transporta^ 
tion,  and  adjusting  wants  to  wants,  or  wants  to 
money  \  the  merchant  represents  by  turns  both  the 
consumer,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  money.  To 
the  consumer  be  appears  as  the  whole  body  of  mann- 
factoiers  >  to  the  manufacturers  as  the  whole  body  of 
consumers ;  and  to  the  one  and  the  other  class  bis  civ- 
dtt  supplies  the  use  of  money.  This  is  sufficient  at  pre- 
sent for  an  illustration.  We  now  return  to  the  simple 
operations  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  two  contract- 
ing parties,  the  buyer  and  the  seller^  in  order  to  show 
how  men  oome  to  submit  to  labour  in  order  to  acquire 
superfluities. 

So  soon  as  money  is  introduced  into  a  country,  it 
becomes  an  untvenal  object  of  want  to  all  the  inbabi* 
tants. 

The  consequence  is,  that  the  free  hands  of  the  state 
who  before  stopt  working,  because  all  their  wants  were 
provided  for,  having  this  new  object  of  ambition  before 
their  eyes,  endeavour^  by  refineosents  upon  their  la- 
bour, to  remove  the  smaller  inconveniences  which  re- 
sult from  a  simplicity  of  manners.  People,  who  fior- 
merly  knew  but  one  sort  of  clothing  for  all  seasons,  wil- 
lingly part  with  a  little  money  to  procure/or  themselves 
different  sorts  of  apparel  properly  adapted  to  sumaer 
and  winter,  which  the  ingenuity  of  mannfactnrers,  aa4 
their  desire  of  getting  money,  may  have  suggested  to 
their  inveotisn. 

Indeed  these  refinements  seem  moiw  generally  ow* 
iog  to  the  ndostry  and  iwventieii  of  tiie  nanufocta- 
ren  (who  by  their  ingenuity  daily  eeotriee  mean  sf 
•eftrainger  relieving  ineoBTeQicneies  ^rbitih  UMikiMl 
seldom  perceive  to  be  such,  till  the  way  ef  lenomg 
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them  b  contrived),  than  to  the  taste  for  kixury  In  the  priaciplei 
rich,  who,  to  indulge  their  ease,  engage  the  poor  to  ^ 
become  industrious. 

Let  any  man  make  an  experiment  of  this  nature  op- 
en himself,  by  entering  into  the  first  shop.  He  will 
nowhere  discover  so  quickly  his  wants  as  there.  Every 
thing  he  sees  appears  either  necessary,  or  at  least  highly 
convenient  \  and  be  begins  to  wonder  bow  he  conid 
have  been  so  long  without  that  which  the  ingennity  of 
the  workman  alone  had  invented,  in  order  that  from 
the  novelty  it  might  incite  his  desire  \  for  perhaps  when 
it  is  bought,  he  will  never  once  think  of  it  mere,  nor 
ever  apply  it  to  the  use  for  which  at  first  it  appearetl 
so  necessary. 

Here  then  is  a  reason  why  mankind  labour  theo^ 
not  in  want.  They  become  desirous  of  possessing  the 
very  instrnments  of  luxury,  which  their  avarice  or 
ambition  prompted  them  to  invent  for  the  nse  of 
others. 

What  has  been  said  represents  trade  in  its  infancy^ 
or  rather  the  materials  with  which  that  great  fabric  is 
built. 

We  have  formed  an  idea  of  tbe  wants  of  mankind 
multiplied  even  to  luxury,  and  abundantly  supplied  by 
the  employment  of  all  the  free  bands  set  apart  for  that 
purpose.  But  if  we  suppose  the  vrorkraan  himself  die- 
posing  of  his  work,  and  purchasing  with  it  feed  from 
the  farmer,  clothes  from  the  clothier  \  and,  in  general, 
seeking  for  the  supply  of  every  want  from  the  hands 
of  the  person  directly  employed  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving it  \  this  will  not  convey  an  idea  of  trade  ac* 
cording  to  our  definition. 

Trade  and  commerce  are  an  abbreviatieB  of  thia 
long  process;  a  scheme  invented  and  set  on  foot  by 
merchants,  from  a  principle  of  gain,  supported  and  ex* 
tended  among  men,  from  a  principle  of  general  utility 
to  every  individual,  rich  or  poor)  to  every  society^ 
great  or  small. 

Instead  of  a  pin-maker  exchanging  bis  pias  with  50 
diflbrent  persons,  for  whose  labour  he  has  occasion,  lie 
sells  all  to  the  merchant  for  money  or  for  credit;  and 
as  occasion  offers,  he  porofaases  all  his  wants,  either  di» 
reotly  from  those  who  supply  them,  or  firem  oUier  mer* 
chants,  who  deitl  with  manufacturers  in  the  same  way 
his  merchant  dealt  with  him. 

Another  advantage  of  trade  is,  that  indnstriens  peo- 
ple in  one  part  of  the  country  may  supply  castomexs  is 
another,  though  'distant.  They  may  establish  then- 
selves  in  the  most  commodions  places  for  their  respec- 
tive business,  and  help  one  another  reciprocally,  with^ 
out  making  the  distant  parts  of  the  country  suffer  Uit 
want  of  their  labour.  They  are  likewise  exposed 
to  no  avocation  from  their  work,  by  seeking  .for  c«i* 
stomen. 

Trade  produces  many  exoellent  advantagee ;  it  narks 
e«t  te  the  raanviaotnrere  when  their  brancn  is  under  or 
overstocked  with  hands.  If  it  is  nndersteeked,  they 
will  find  more  demand  than  they  can  answer ;  if  it  ia 
leverstocked,  the  sale  will  be  slow. 

Int^igent  men,  in  every  profession,  will  easily  dis- 
never  when  these  appearances  are  aocidental,  and  when^ 
they  proceed  from  the  veal  principles  of  trade. 

Posts,  and  .correspondence  by  letters,  are  a  conse^ 
qncaee  ef  trade ;  by  the  means  of  whidi  merelianta  are 
regularly  informed  of  creiy  avgmeBtatieii  or  diasi- 
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•ijn^ei.  BQ^oD  of  indostry  in  every  braoch|  ia  every  part  of 
the  country.  From  this  knowledge  they  regulate  the 
prices  they  offer ;  and  as  they  are  many,  they  serve  as 
H  check  upon  one  another,  frqm  the  principles  of  com- 
petition. 

From  the  current  prices,  the  manufacturers  are  as 
well  informed,  as  if  they  kept  the  correspondence 
themselves :  the  statesman  feels  perfectly  where  hands 
are  wanting,  and  young  people  destined  to  industry, 
obey,  in  a  manner,  the  call  of  the  public,  and  fall  na- 
turally in  to  supply  the  demand. 

Two  great  assistances  to  merchants,  especially  in  the 
infancy  of  trade,  are  public  markets  for  collecting  the 
work  of  small  dealers,  and  large  undertakings  in  the 
manufacturing  way  by  private  hands.  By  these  means 
the  merchants  come  at  the  knowledge  of  the  quantity 
of  work  in' the  market,  as  on  the  other  hand  the  manu- 
facturers learn,  by  the  sale  of  the  goods,  the  extent  of 
the  demand  for  them.  These  two  things  being  justly 
known,  the  price  of  goods  is  easily  fixed. 

FobllQ  sales  serve  to  correct  the  small  inconveni- 
ences which  proceed  from  the  operations  of  trade.  A 
set  of  manufacturers  got  all  together  into  one  town, 
and  entirely  taken  up  with  their  indostry,  are  thereby 
as  well  informed  of  the  rate  of  the  market  as  if  every 
one  of  them  carried  thither  his  work  j  and  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  merchant,  who  readily  takes  it  off  their 
hands,  he  has  not .  the  least  advantage  over  them  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  state  of  demand.  This  man 
both  buys  and  sells  in  what  is  called  wholesale;  and 
from  hioi  retailers  purchase,  who  distribute  the  goods 
to  every  consumer  tliroughout  the  country.  '  These 
last  boy  from  wholesale  merchants  in  every  branch, 
that  proportion  of  every  kind  of  merchandise  which  is 
suitable  to  the  demand  of  their  borough^  city,  or  pro- 
vince. 

Thus  all  inconveniences  are  prevented,  at  some  ad- 
ditional cost  to  the  consumer,  who  must  naturally  re- 
tmbune  the  whole  expence.  The  distance  of  the  ma- 
nu£sctDrer,  the  obscurity  of  his  dwelling,  the  caprice 
in  selling  his  work,  are  quite  removed  \  the  retailer 
has  all  ia  his  shop,  and  the  public  buys  at  a  current 
price. 

J  2.  How  the  price  of  Goods  is  determined  by  Trade, 

In  the  price  of  goods,  two  things  must  be  considered 
as  really  existing,  and  quite  different  from  one  another  ^ 
to  wit,  the  real  value  of  the  commodity,  and  the  profit 
opoB  alienation. 

I.  The  first  thing  to  be  known  of  any  manufacture, 
when  it  comes  to  be  s<dd,  is  how  much  of  it  a  person 
can  perform  in  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  work*  which  may  require  more  or 
less  time  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  In  making  such 
estinatea,  regard  is  to  be  had  only  to  what,  upon  an 
average,  a  workman  of  the  country  in  general  may 
perfonn,  without  supposing  him  the  best  or  the  worst 
in  bis  profession,  or  having  any  peculiar  advantage  or 
disadvantage  as  to  the  plaoe  where  he  works. 

Hence  the  reason  why  some  people  prosper  by  their 
industry,  and  others  not  ^  why  some  manufacturea 
floorish  in  one  plaoe  and  not  in  aiK>ther. 

II.  The  eecoad  thing  to  be  known  is,  the  value  of 
the  workman's  subsistence,  and  necessary  expence,  both 
for  supplying  his  personal  wants  and  providing  the 
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instruments  belonging  to  his  profession,  which  mu3t  Prmciplei^ 
be  taken  upon  an  average  as  above,  except  when  the  ^  '  ** 
nature  of  the  work  requires  the  presence  of  the  work- 
man in  the  place  of  consumption  j  for  although  some 
trades,  and  almost  every  manufacture,  may  be  carried 
on  in  places  at  a  distance,  and  therefore  may  fall  under 
one  general  regulation  as  to  prices  j  yet  others  there 
are,  which,  by  their  nature,  require  the  presence  of 
the  workman  in  the  place  of  consumption ;  and  in  that 
case  the  prices  must  be  regulated  by  circumstances  re- 
lative to  every  particular  place. 

11 L  The  third  and  last  thing  to  be  known,  is  the 
value  of  the  materials,  that  is,  the  first  matter  employ- 
ed by  the  workman ;  and  if  the  object  of  his  industry 
be  the  manufacture  of  anolber,  the  same  process  of  in- 
quiry most  be  gone  through  with  regard  to  the  first  as 
the  second  j  and  thus  the  most  complex  manufactures 
may  be  at  last  reduced  to  the  greatest  simplicity. 

These  three  articles  being  known,  the  price  of  ma- 
nufacture is  determined.  It  cannot  be  lower  than  the 
amount  of  all  the  three,  that  is,  than  the  real  value  ^ 
whatever  it  is  higher,  is  the  manufacturer's  profit. 
This  will  ever  be  in  proportion  to  denuind,  and  there- 
fore will  fluctuate  according  to  circumstances. 

Hence  appears  the  necessity  of  a  great  demand,  in 
order  to  promote  flourishing  manufactures. 

By  the  extensive  dealiogf  of  merchants,  and  their 
constant  application  to  the  study  of  the  balance  of 
work  and  demand,  all  the  above  circumstances  are 
known  to  tbem,  and  are  made  known  to  the  industrious, 
who  regulate  their  living  and  expence  according  to 
their  certain  profit. 

Employ  a  workman  in  a  country  where  there  is 
little  trade  or  industry,  he  proportions  his  price  al- 
ways to  the  urgency  of  your  want,  or  your  capacity 
to  pay,  but  seldom  to  his  owu  labour.  Employ  ano- 
ther in  a  country  of  trade,  he  will  not  impose  upon 
yon,  unless  perhaps  you  be  a  stranger,  which  supposes 
your  being  ignorant  of  th<;  value  ;  hut  employ  the 
same  workman  in  a  work  not  usual  in  the  country, 
consequently  not  demanded,  and  therefore  not  regula- 
ted as  to  the  value,  he  will  proportion  his  price  as  in 
the  first  supposition. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  in  a  country  where  trade  has  been  establish- 
ed, manufactures  must  flourish,  from  the  ready  sale,  the 
regulated  price  of  work,  and  the  certain  profit  result- 
ing from  industry.  Lei  us  next  inquire  into  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  situation. 

}  3*  How  foreign  Trade  opens  to  an  ntdustrums  JPeo- 
pkf  and  the  consequences  of  it  to  the  Merchants  who 
set  it  on  foot. 

The  first  consequence  of  the  situation  described  in 
the  preceding  section  is,  that  wants  are  easily  supplied 
for  the  adequate  value  of  the  thing  wanted. 

The  next  consequence  is,  the  opening  of  foreign 
trade,  under  its  two  denominations  of  passive  and  ac- 
tive. Strangers  and  people  of  distant  countries,  find- 
ing the  difficulty  of  having  their  wants  supplied  at 
home,  and  the  ease  of  having  them  supplied  from  this 
country,  immediately  have  recourse  to  it.  This  is  pas- 
sive, tnide.  The  active  is  when  merchants,  who  have  * 
executed  this  plan  at  home  with  raccess,  begin  to  trans* 

B  f  a  port 
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rrinciplei^  port  the  laboDr  of  tlietr  coantrymen  into  other  re- 
gions, which  either  produce,  or  are  capable  of  produ- 
eing  such  articles  of  consumption,  proper  to  be  manu- 
factured, as  are  most  jdemanded  at  home ;  iind  conse- 
quently will  meet  with  the  readiest  sale,  and  fetch  the 
largest  profits. 

Here  then  is  the  opening  of  foreign  trade,  under  its 
two  denominations  of  active  and  passive. 

What  then  are  the  consequences  of  this  new  com- 
merce to  our  merchants,  who  have  left  their  homes  in 
quest  of  gain  abroad  ? 

The  first  is,  that,  arriving  in  any  new  country,  they 
find  themselves  in  the  same  situation  with  regard  to  tha 
inhabitants,  as  the  workman  in  the  country  of  no  trade, 
with  regard  to  those  who  employ  him  \  that  is,  they 
proportion  the  price  of  their  goods  to  the  eagerness  of 
acquiring,  or  the  capacity  of  paying,  in  the  iuhabi* 
tants,  but  never  to  their  real  value. 

The  first  profits  then,  upon  this  trade,  must  be  very 
considerable  ^  and  the  demand  from  such  a  country  will 
be  high  or  hw^  great  or  smaU^  according  to  the  spirit, 
not  the  real  wants  of  the  people  \  for  these  in  all  coun- 
tries must  first  be  supplied  by  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves, before  they  cease  to  labour. 

If  the  people  of  this  not-trading  country  be  abun- 
dantly furnished  with  commodities  useful  to  the  traders, 
they  will  easily  part  with  them,  at  first,  for  the  instru- 
inents  of  luxury  and  ease  j  but  the  great  profit  of  the 
traders  will  insensibly  increase  the  demand  for  the  pro- 
duction of  their  new  correspondents :  this  will  have 
the  effect  of  producing  a  competition  between  them- 
selves, and  thereby  throwing  the  demand  on  their  side. 
This  is  perpetually  a  disadvantage  in  traiBc  \  the  most 
unpolished  nations  in  the  world  quickly  perceive  the 
effects  of  it,  and  are  taught  to  profit  by  the  discovery, 
in  spite  of  the  address  of  those  who  are  the  most  ex- 
pert in  commerce. 

The  traders  will  therefore  be  very  fond  of  fidling 
upon  every  method  and  contrivance  to  inspire  this 
people  with  a  taste  of  refinement  and  delicacy.  A- 
bundance  of  fine  presents,  consisting  of  every  instru- 
ment of  luxury  and  superfluity,  the  best  adapted  to  the 
genius  of  the  people,  will  be  gi^^n  to  the  prince  and 
leading  men  among  them.  Workmen  will  even  be 
employed  at  home,  to  study  the  taste  of  the  strangers, 
and  to  captivate  their  desires  by  every  possible  means. 
The  more  eager  they  are  of  presents,  the  more  lavish 
the  traders  will  be  in  bestowing  and  diversifying  them. 
It  is  an  animal  put  up  to  fistten  \  the  more  he  eats,  the 
sooner  he  is  fit  for  slaughter.  When  their  taste  for 
superfluity  ts  fully  formed,  when  the  relish  for  their 
former  simplicity  is  sophisticated,  poisoned,  and  obli- 
terated, then  they  are  surely  in  the  letters  ef  the 
traders,  and  the  deeper  they  go,  the  less  possibility 
there  is  of*  being  extricated.  The  presents  then  will 
die  away,  having  served  their  purpose ;  and  if  after- 
wards they  are  found  to  be  continued,  it  will  probably 
be  to  support  the  competition  against  other  nations, 
who  will  incline  to  share  of  the  profits. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  tfaia  not-trading  nation^  does  not 
abound  with  commodities  useful  to  the  traders,  these 
will  make  little  account  of  trading  with  them,  what- 
ever their  turn  may  be  ;  but,  if  we  toppoae  this  coun- 
try inhabited  by  a  laWious  people,  trho,.  having  ta- 
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ken  a  taste  for  refinement  from  the  traders,  apply  prutcipr< 
themselves  to  agriculture,  in  order  to  produce  articles 
of  subsistence,  they  will  solicit  the  merchants  to  give 
them  part  of  their  manufactures  in  exchange  for  those  ; 
and  this  trade  will  undoubtedly  have  the  effect  of  mnl- 
tiplying  numbers  in  the  trading  nation.  Bui  if  food 
cannot  be  furnished,  nor  any  other  branch  of  prodae»> 
tion  found  out  to  support  the  correspondence,  the  taste 
for  refinement  will  soon  die  away,  and  trade  will  stop 
in  this  quarter. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  furs  in  those  countries  ad- 
jacent to  Hudson's  bay,  and  in  Canada,  the  Europeans 
never  would  have  thought  of  supplying  instruroeats  of 
luxury  to  those  nations  \  and  if  the  inhabitants  of  these 
regions  had  not  taken  a  taste  for  the  instrameots  of 
luxury  furnished  to  them  by  the  Europeans,  they  ne- 
ver would  have  become  so  indefatigable  nor  so  dex- 
terous hunters*  At  the  same  time  we  arQ  not  to  sop* 
pose  that  ever  these  Americans  woold  have  come  to 
Europe  in  quest  of  our  manafactures.  It  is,  there- 
fore, owing  to  our  merchants,  that  these  nations  are 
become  in  any  degree  fond  of  refinement  j  and  thia 
taste,  in  all  probability,  will  not  soon  exceed  the  pro- 
portion of  the  productions  of  their  country.  From 
these  beginnings  of  foreign  trade  it  is  easy  to  trace  its 
increase. 

One  step  towards  this,  is  the  establishing  correspon- 
dences in  foreign  countries  %  and  these  are  more  or  less 
necessary  in  proportion  as  the  country  where  they  are 
established  is  more  or  less  polished,  or  acqaaiated  witJk 
trade.  They  supply  the  want  of  posts,  and  point  ool 
to  the  merchants  what  proportion  the  prodoctioas  of 
the  country  bear  to  the  demand  of  the  inhabitants  for 
manufactures.  This  communicates  an  idea  of  com- 
merce to  the  not-trading  nation,  and  they  insensibly 
begin  to  fix  a  determined  value  upon  their  own  pro» 
doctions,  which  perhaps  bore  no  detenaiBed  valoe  at 
all  before. 

Let  OS  trace  a  little  the  progress  of  this  refinement 
in  the  savages,  in  order  to  show  how  it  has  the  effect  of 
throwing  the  demand  upon  the  traders,  and  of  creating 
a  competition  among  them  for  the  productions  of  Ibo 
new  country. 

Experience  shows,  that,  in  a  new  discovered  coon- 
try,  merchants  constantly  find  some  article  or  other  of 
its  productions,  which  runs  out  to  a  great  accoont  in 
commerce;  and  we  see  that  the  longer  such  a  trado 
subsists,  and  the  more  the  inhabitaiits  take  a  taste  for 
European  manufactures,  the  more  their  own  prodoe- 
tions  rise  in  their  value,  and  the  less  profit  is^made  by 
trading  with  them,  even  in  cases  where  the  trade  is 
carried  on  by  companies  \  which  is  a  very  wise  insti-  ' 
tution  for  one  reason,  that  it  cuts  off  a  coonpetitioa  be- 
tween our  merchants. 

This  is  the  best  means  of  keeping  pnees  low  in  fa- 
vour of  the  nation  \  however,  it  may  work  a  contrary 
effect  with  respect  to  tndividoals  who  most  boy  fro» 
these  monopolies. 

When  companies  are  not  estabKsbed,  and  when  trade 
ik  open»  our  merchants,  by  their  eagerness  to  profit  by 
the  new  trade,  betray  the  se<a«ts  of  it ;  they  enter  inld 
competition  for  the  purchase  of  the  foreign  prodace  9 
and  this  raises  prices,  and  favours  the  commtrce  of  the 
most  ignorant  savages. 

r4. 
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rnacipto.  J  ^^  Consequences  of  the  Introduction  of  a  passive  Fo* 
reign  Trade  among  a  People  who  live  in  Simplicity 
and  Idleness. 

We  now  suppose  the  arrival  of  traders,  all  in  one 
interest,  with  instruments  of  Jnxury  and  refinement,  at 
a  port  in  a  country  of  great  simplicity  of  manners,  a« 
buodantiy  provided  by  nature  with  great  advantages 
for  commerce,  and  peopled  by  a  nation  capable  of  adopts 
ing  a  taste  for  superfluities. 

The  first  thing  the  merchants  do  is,  to  expose  their 
goods,  and  point  out  the  advantages  of  many  things, 
either  agreeable  or  useful  to  mankind  in  general,  such 
as  wines,  spirits,  instruments  of  agriculture,  arms  and 
ammunition  for  hunting,  nets  for  fishing,  manufactures 
for  clothing,  and  the  like.  The  advantages  of  these 
are  presently  perceived,  and  such  commodities  are  ea- 
gerly sought  after. 

The  natives,  on  their  side«  produce  what  they  most 
esteem,  generally  something  superfluous  or  ornamental. 
Tlie  traders,  after  examining  all  circumstances,  de- 
termine the  object  of  their  demand,  giving  the  least 
quantity  possible  in  return  for  this  superfluity,  in  order 
to  impress  the  inhabitants  with  a  high  notion  of  the 
valoe  of  their  own  commodities ;  but  as  this  parsimony 
may  do  more  hurt  than  good  to  their  interest,  they  are 


the  other,  I  will  come  and  dig  in  your  ground,  and  Principtet. 
you  and  I  will  settle  our  account  as  to  the  small  quan- 
tity I  desire  of  you.  The  bargain  is  made  :.  the  poor 
fellow  gets  his  loaf,  and  lives  at  least;  perhaps  be 
marries,  and  the  farmer  gets  a  dram.  But  had  it  not 
been  for  this  dram,  that  is,  this  new  want,  which  was 
purchased  by  the  industry  of  this  poor  fellow,  by  what 
argument  could  he  have  induced  the  farmer  to  part 
with  a  loaf  ? 

Here  the  sentiment  of  charity  is  excluded.     This 
alone  is  a  principle  of  multiplication  ;  but  as  true  it  is,, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  could  the  poor  fellow  have  got 
bread  by  begging,  he  would  not  -  probably  have  gone  a 
hunting. 

Here  then  it  appears,  that  the  very  dawning  of 
trade,  in  the  most  unpolished  countries,  implies  a  mul- 
tiplication. This  is  sufficient  to  point  out  the  first  step, 
and  to  connect  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiries 
with  what  has  already  been  discussed  in  relation  to 
other  circumstances. 

So  soon  as  all  the  furs  are  disposed  of,  and  a  taste  for 
superfluity  is  introduced,  both  the  traders  and  the  na» 
tives  will  be  equally  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
industry  in  this  coui^try.  Many  new  objects  of  profit 
for  the  first  will  be  discovered,  which  the  proper  em- 
ployment of  the  inhabitants,  in  reaping  the  natural  ad- 


▼ery  generous  in  making  presents,  from  the  principles  ^  vantages  of  their  soil  and  climate,  will  make  efiectual. 


mentioned  above. 

When  the  exchange  is  completed,  and  the  traders 
depart,  regret  is  commonly  mutual  \  the  one  and  the 
other  are  sorry  that  the  superfluities  of  the  country  fall 
short.  A  return  is  promised  by  the  traders,  and  assu- 
rances are  given  by  the  natives  of  a  better  provision 
another  time. 

What  are  the  first  consequences  of  this  revolution  ? 

It  is  evident,  that,  in  order  to  supply  an  equivalent 
for  thia  new  want,  more  hands  must  be  set  to  work 
than  formerly.  And  it  is  evident  also,  that  this  aug- 
mentation of  industry  will  not  essentially  increase  num- 
bers :  Why  ?  Because  the  produce  of  the  industry  is, 
in  thia  case,  intended  to  be  exported.  But,  if  we  can 
find  out  any  additional  consumption  at  home,  even  im- 
plied by  this  new  trade,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  aug- 
menting nombers.    An  example  will  make  this  plain. 

Xet  OS  suppose  the  superfluity  of  this  country  to  be 
the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  not  proper  for  food  \  the  ma- 
flufaotiire  sooght  for,  brandy.  The  brandy  is  sold  for 
Ibrs.  He  who  has  furs,  or  he  who  can  spare  time  to 
hunt  for  them,*  will  drink  brandy  in  proportion  j  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  from  this  simple  opera- 
tion, that  one  roan  more  in  the  country  mnst  necessari- 
ly be  fed,  or  that  any  aagmentation  of  agriculture  must 
of  conseqaeace  ensue  from  this  new  traffic. 

Bat  let  us  throw  in  a  circumstance  which  may  imply 
an  additional  consumption  at  home,  and  then  examine 
the  consequences^ 

A  poor  creature  who  has  no  equivalent  to  offer  for 
{sod,  who  is  miserable,  and  ready  to  perish  for  want 
of  subsistenGe,  goes  a  hunting,  and  kills  a  wolf  j  he 
comes  to  a  farmer  with  the  skin,  and  says,  You  are 
well  fed,  bat  yon  have  no  brandy  ;  if  you  will  give 
me  a  loaf,  I  will  give  you  this  skin,  which  the  stran- 

Ers  are  so  fond  -of^  and  they  will  give  you  brandy. 
It,,  savs  the  farmer,  I  have  no  more  bread  than  what 
it  sufficient  for  my  own  family.    As  for  thai,  replies 


The  traders  will  therefore  endeavour  to  set  on  foot 
many  branches  of  industry  amcmg  the  savages,  and  the 
allurements  of  brandy,  arms,  and  clothing,  will  animate 
these  in  the  pursuit  of  them. 

When  once  this  revolution  is  brought  about  \  when 
those  who  formerly  lived  in  simplicity  become  industri- 
ous \  matters  put  on  a  new  face. 

That  is  to  say,  we  now  find  two  trading  nations 
instead  of  one  \  with  this  difference,  however,  that  as 
hitherto  we  have  supposed  the  merchants  all  in  one 
interest,  the  compound  demand,  that  is,  the  competi- 
tion of  the  buyers,  has  been,  and  must  still  continue  on 
the  side  of  the  natives.  This  is  a  great  pr^udice  to 
their  interest :  but  as  it  is  not  supposed  sufficient  to 
check  their  industry,  nor  to  restrain  their  consumption 
of  the  manufactures,  let  us  here  examine,  a  little  more 
particularly  the  consequences  of  the  principle  of  de- 
mand in  such  a  situutiou  \  for  although  we  allow,  that 
it  can  never  change  sides,  yet  it  may  admit  of  different 
modifications,  and  produce  different  efliects,  as  we  shall 
presently  perceive. 

The  merchants  we  suppose  all  in  one  interest,  con- 
sequently there  can  be  no  competition  among  them  \ 
B0<  check  can  be  put  upon  their  raising  their  prices,  as 
long  as  the  prices  they  demand  are  complied  with.  So 
soon  as  they  are  rabed  to  the  full  extent  of  the  abili- 
ties of  the  natives,  or  of  their  inelination  to  buy,  the 
merchants  have  the  choice  of  three  things,  which  are 
all  perfectly  in  their,  option  \  and  the  preference  to  be 
given  to  the  one  or  the  other,  depends  entirely  upon  - 
Uiemselves,  and  upon  the  circumstances  we  are  going 
to  point  out. 

First,  they  may  support  their  high  demand)  that 
is,  not  lower  their  price,  which  will  preserve  a  high 
estimation  of  the  manufactures  in  the  opinion  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  render  the  profits  upon  their  trade 
the  greatest  possible.  This  part  they  may  possibly 
take^  if  they  perceive  the  natives  doubling  their  dili- 

gence^. 
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rrinciplcv.  gence,  in  order  to  become  able,  in  time,  to  parchiM 
*  ■  -v  — '  considerable  cargoes  at  a  high  valae  ;  from  which  •op- 
position is  inferred  a  strong  disposition  in  the  people  to 
become  luxurious,  since  nothing  but  want  of  ability 
prevents  them  from  complying  with  the  highest  de- 
mand :  but  still  another  circumstance  most  concur  to 
engage  the  merchants  not  to  lower  their  price.  The 
great  proportion  of  the  goods  they  seek  for  in  re- 
turn,  must  be  found  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  This  will 
be  the  case  if  slayerj  be  established  ;  for  then  there 
must  be  many  poor  and  few  rich }  and  they  are  com- 
monly the  rich  consumers  who  proportion  the  price 
they  offer,  rather  to  their  desires,  than  to  the  value  of 
the  thing. 

The  second  thing  which  may  be  done  is,  to  encou- 
rage a  great  demand  ;  that  is,  to  lower  their  prices. 
This  will  sink  the  value  of  the  manufactures  in  the 
opinion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  render  profits  less  in 
proportion,  although  indeed,  upon  the  voyage,  the  pro- 
fits may  be  greater. 

This  part  they  will  take,  if  they  perceive  the  inha- 
bitants do  not  incline  to  consume  great  quantities  of 
the  merchandise  at  a  high  value,  either  for  want  of 
abilities  or  inclination  ;  and  also,  if  the  profits  upon 
the  trade  depend  upon  a  large  consumption,  as  is  the 
case  in  merchandise  of  alow  value,  and  suited  chiefly  to 
the  occasions  of  the  lower  sort.  Such  motives  of  expe- . 
diency  will  be  suflBcient  to  make  them  relinquish  a  high 
demand,  and  prefer  a  great  one ;  and  the  more,  when 
there  is  a  likelihood  that  the  consumption  of  low-priced 
goods  in  the  beginning  may  beget  a  taste  for  others  of 
a  higher  value,  and  thus  extend  in  general  the  taste  of 
superfluity. 

A  third  part  to  be  taken  is  the  least  politic,  and 
perh;rps  the  most  familiar.  It  is  to  profit  by  the  com- 
petition between  the  buyers,  and  encourage  the  rising 
of  demand  as  long  as  possible ;  when  this  comes  to  a 
stop,  to  make  a  kind  of  auction,  by  first  bringing  down 
the  prices  to  the  level  of  the  highest  bidders,  and  so  to 
descend  by  degrees,  in  proportion  as  demand  sinks. 
Thus  we  may  say  with  propriety,  that  demand  com- 
monly becomes  great,  in  proportion  as  prices  sink.  By 
this  operation,  the  traders  will  profit  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  sell  off  as  much  of  their  goods  as  the  profits 
will  permit. 

But  this  plan,  in  a  new  discovered  country,  is  not  po- 
litic, as  it  both  discovers  a  covetousness  and  a  want  of 
faith  in  the  merchants,  and  also  throws  open  the  secrets 
of  their  trade  to  those  who  ought  to  be  kept  ignorant 
of  them. 

Let  us  next  suppose,  that  the  large  profits  of  our 
merchants  shall  be  discovered  by  others,  who  arrive  at 
the  same  ports  in  a  separate  interest,  and  who  enter  in- 
to no  combination  which  might  prevent  the  natural  ef- 
fects of  competition. 

Let  the  states  of  demand  among  the  natives  be  sup- 
posed the  same  as  formerly,  both  as  to  height  and  great- 
ness, in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  different 
principles,  which  might  have  induced  our  merchants 
to  Mloxr  one  or  other  of  the  plans  we  have  been  de- 
scribing :  we  must,  however,  still  suppose,  that  they 
have  been  careful  to  preserve  considerable  profits  upon 
every  branch. 

If  we  suppose  the  inhabitants  to  have  increased  in 
numbers,  wealtb|  and  taste  for  superfluity,  since  tho 
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last  voyage,  demand  will  be  found  rather  on  the  rising  pnaciplea. 
hand.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  merchants  in  competi-  '^ 
tion  with  the  former,  both  will  offer  to  sale}  but  if 
both  stand  at  the  tame  prices,  it  is  very  natural  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  former  dealers  will  obtam  a  preference ; 
as,  C€tieru  paribus^  it  is  always  an  advantage  to  know 
and  to  be  known.  The  last  comers,  therefore,  have  no 
other  way  left  to  connterbalmnce  this  advantage,  bat  to 
lower  their  prices. 

This  is  a  new  phenomenon  :  here  the  fall  of  prices 
,is  not  volnntary  as  formerly,  nor  consented  to  from 
expediency ;  not  owing  to  a  failure  of  demand,  bot 
to  the  influence  of  a  new  principle  of  commerce,  to 
wit,  a  double  competition,   which  we  shall  now  ex- 


amine. 


{  5.    0/ double  Competittonm 


When  competition  is  much  stronger  on  one  tide  of 
the  contract'  than  on  the  other,  it  is  called  thmple. 
This  is  the  species  of  competition  which  is  implied  in 
the  terms  high  demand^  or  when  it  is  said  that  demand 
raises  prices. 

Double  competition  is,  when,  in  a  certain  degree,  it 
takes  place  on  both  sides  of  the  contract  at  once,  or 
vibrates  alternately  from  one  to  the  other.  ThLj  ia 
what  restrains  prices  to  the  adequate  value  of  merchan- 
dise. 

The  great  difficulty  is  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
the  principles  of  demand  and  those  of  competition :  here 
then  follow  the  principal  difierences  between  the  two 
relatively  to  the  effects  they  produce  severally  in  the 
mercantile  contract  of  buying  and  selling,  which  we 
here  express  shortly  by  the  word  contracts 

Simple  demand  is  what  brings  the  quantity  of  com- 
modity to  market.  Many  demand,  who  do  net  boy  ^ 
many  offer,  who  do  not  sell.  This  demand  is  called 
great  or  smaU;  it  is  said  to  increase,' to  aogment,  to 
swell  'y  and  is  expressed  by  these  and  other  synonymous 
terms,  which  mark  an  augmentation  or  diminution  of 
quantity.  In  this  species,  two  people  never  demand  the 
same  thing,  but  a  part  of  the  same  thing,  or  things 
quite  alike. 

Compound  demand  is  the  principle  which  nises 
prices,  and  can  never  make  them  sink  ^  becaose  in  thie 
case  more  than  one  demands  the  very  same  thing.  It  is 
solely  applicable  to  the  buyers,  in  relation  to  the  priee 
they  offer.  This  demand  is  called  h^h  or  iow^  and  is 
said  to  rise,  to  fall,  to  mount,  to  sink,  and  is  expresseil 
by  these  and  other  synonymous  terms. 

Simple  competition^  vtben  between  buyers,  is  the  same 
as  compound  or  high  demand ;  but  differs  from  it  in  so 
far,  as  this  may  equally  take  place  among  sellete,  which 
compound  demand  cannot }  and  then  it  works  a  con- 
trary effect :  it  makes  prices  sink,  and  is  synonymous 
with  low  demand  ;  it  is  this  competition  which  over- 
turns the  balance  of  work  and  demand. 

Double  competition  is  what  is  understood  to  take 
place  in  almost  every  operation  of  trade  *,  it  is  this 
which  prevents  the  excessive  rise  of  prices  j  it  is  this 
which  prevents  their  excessive  fall.  While  double 
competition  prevails,  the  balance  is  perfect,  trade,  and 
industry  flourish. 

The  capital  distinction,  therefore,  between  the  terms 
demand  ttnA  competition  is,  that  demand  is  constantly  re- 
lative to  the  bayers  ^  and  when  money  is  not  the  price, 
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Priieipic*.  as  in  barteri  then  it  is  relative  to  that  side  upon  which 
^  tbegreatest  competitum  is  found* 

We  therefore  say,  wilh  regard  to  priceSf  demand  is 
h^h  or  iow»  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  merchandise ^ 
demand  is  great  or  smaiL  With  regard  to  competition^ 
it  is  always  called  great  or  small^  strong  or  weak. 

Competition  is,  with  equal  propriety,  applicable  to 
both  parties  in  the  contract.  A  competition  among 
buyers  is  a  proper  expression  j  a  competition  among  sel- 
lers, who  have  the  merchandise,  is  fully  as  easily  under* 
stood,  though  it  be  not  quite'  so  striking,  for  reasons 
which  an  example  will  make  plain. 

You  come  to  a  fairi  where  you  find  a  great  variety 
of  every  kind  of  merchandise,  in  the  possession  of  dif- 
ferent merchants.  These,  by  offering  their  goods  to 
•ale,  constitute  a  tacit  competition  }  every  one  of  them 
wishes  to  sell  in  preference  to  another,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  the  best  advantage  to  himself. 

The  buyer  begins  by  cheapening  at  every  shop. 
The  first  price  asked  marks  the  covetousness  of  the 
seller  >  the  first  price  offered,  the  avarice  of  the  buyer. 
From  this  operation  competition  begins  to  work  its 
eSscts  on  both  sides,  and  so  becomes  double.  The 
principles  which  influence  this  operation  are  now  to  be 
deduced. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  the  same  degree  of  eager- 
ness either  to  buy  or  sell,  among  several  merchants  \ 
because  the  degree  of  eagerness  is  exactly  in  propor- 
tion to  their  views  of  profit}  and  as  tliese  must  necessari* 
ly  be  influenced  and  regulated  by  difierent  circumstan- 
ces, that  buyer,  who  has  tlie  best  prospect  of  selling 
^gaia  with  profit,  obliges  him,  whose  prospect  is  not  so 
good,  to  content  himself  with  less  \  and  that  seller  who 
has  boaght  to  the  best  advantage,  obliges  him,  who  has 
paid  desrer  for  the  nerchandise,  to  moderate  his  desire 
of  gain. 

It  is  from  these  principles  that  competition  among 
boyeis  and  sellers  must  originate.  This  is  what  con- 
fines the  floctoation  of  prices  within  limits  which  are 
compatible  with  the  reasonable  profits  of  both  buyers 
aod  sellers  y  for  we  must  constantly  sappose  the  whole 
operation  of  buying  and  selling  to  be  performed  by 
nerohaats  \  the  bnyer  cannot  be  supposed  to  give  so 
high  a  price  as  that  which  he  expects  to  receive  when 
he  distribotes  to  the  oonsnasers,  nor  can  the  seller  be 
•opposed  to  accept  of  a  lower  than  that  which  he  paid 
to  the  mann&cturer.  This  competition  is  properly 
oailed  dmMe^  because  of  the  difficulty  to  determine 
vpon  which  side  it  stands  ^  the  same  merchant  may 
have  it  in  his  favour  upon  certain  articles,  and  against 
him  upon  other  ^  it  is  continually  in  vibration,  and  the 
nrival  of  every  post  may  less  or  more  poll  down  the 
heavy  scale. 

lo  every  traasaetion  between  merchants,  the  profit 
reSQlttag  from  the  sale  most  be  exactly  distinguished 
from  tlw  valoe  of  the  merchandise.  The  first  may 
vary,  the  bst  aever  cao*  It  is  this  profit  alone  which 
can  be  inflQeiiced  by  competition  $  and  it^  is  for  that 
ftasen  we  find  soeh  nniformity  everywhere  in  the  prices 
of  mods  of  tho  same  qnatity. 

The  competition  between  sellers  does  not  appear 
so  striking  as  that  between  bnyerd  \  because  he  who 
oflfers  to  sale,  appears  only  passive  in  the  first  opera- 
tioo  \  wbevsas  the  buyers  present  themselves  one  af- 
tm  anotber  ^  they  make  a  demasd  when  the  iner* 
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chandise  is  refused  to  one  at  a  certain  price  \  a  second  principlet. 
either  offers  more,  or  does  not  offer  at  all ;  but  so  soon 
as  another  seller  finds  bis  account  in  accepting  the  price 
the  first  bad  refused,  then  the  first  enters  into  compe- 
tition, providing  his  profits  will  admit  his  lowering  the 
first  price  \  and  thus  competition  takes  place  among  the 
sellers,  until  the  profits  upon  their  trade  prevent  prices 
from  falling  lower. 

In  all  markets  this  competition  is  varying,  though 
insensibly,  on  many  occasions  \  but  in  others  the  vi- 
brations are  very  perceptible.  Sometimes  it  is  found 
strongest  on  the  side  of  the  buyers  ;  and  in  proportion 
as  this  grows,  the  competition  between  the  sellers  di- 
minishes. TVhen  the  competition  between  the  former 
has  raised  prices  to  a  certain  standard,  it  comes  to  a 
stop  \  then  the  competition  changes  sides,  and  takes 
place  among  the  sellers,  eager  to  profit  by  the  highest 
price.  This  makes  prices  fall  \  and  according  as  they 
fall,  the  competition  among  the  buyers  diminishes. 
They  still  wait  for  the  lowest  period.  At  last  it  comes, 
and  then  perhaps  some  new  circumstance,  by  giving 
the  balance  a  kick,  disappoints  their  hopes.  If  there- 
fore it  ever  happens,  that  there  is  but  one  interest  up- 
on one  side  of  the  contract,  as  in  the  example  in  the 
former  section,  where  we  supposed  the  sellers  united, 
you  perceive,  that  the  rise  of  the  price,  occasioned  by 
the  competition  of  the  buyers,  and  even  its  coming  to 
a  stop,  could  not  possibly  have  the  effect  of  producing 
anv  competition  on  the  other  side  \  and  therefore,  if 
prises  come  afterwards  to  sink,  the  fall  must  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  prudential  considerations  of  adapting 
the  price  to  the  faculties  of  those  who,  from  the  height 
of  it,  had  withdrawn  their  demand. 

From  these  principles  of  competition,  the  forestalling 
of  markets  is  made  a  crime,  because  it  diminishes  the 
competition  which  onght  to  take  place  between  dif- 
ferent people,  who  have  the  same  merchandise  to  of- 
fer to  sale.  The  forestaller  buys  all  up,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  sell  with  more  profit,  as  he  has  by  that  means  • 
taken  other  competitors  out  of  his  way,  and  appears 
with  a  single  interest  on  one  side  of  the  contract,  in  the 
face  of  many  competitors  on  the  other.  This  person 
is  punished  by  the  state,  because  he  has  prevented  the 
price  of  the  merchandise  from  becoming  justly  propor- 
tioned to  the  real  valoe  j  he  has  robbed  the  public  and 
enriched  himself;  and  in  the  punishment  he  makes  re- 
stitution. Here  occur  two  questions  to  be  resolved,  for 
the  sake  of  illustration. 

Can  competition  among  buyers  possibly  take  place 
when  the  provision  made  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
supply  the  quantity  demanded  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
can  competition  take  place  among  the  sellers,  when 
the  quantity  demanded  exceeds  the  total  provision  made 
for  it? 

We  think  it  may  in  both  cases  ;  because  in  the  one 
and  the  other,  there  is  a  competition  implied  on  one 
side  of  the  contract,  and  the  very  nature  of  this  com- 
petition presupposes  a  possibility  of  its  coming  on  the 
other,  provided  separate  interests  be  found  upon  both 
•ides.    But  to  be  more  particular : 

X*  Experience  shows,  that  however  justly  the  pro-  - 
portion  between  the  demand  and  the  supply  may  be 
detemnned  in  fiict,  it  is  still  next  to  impossible  to  dis- 
cover it  exactly,  and  therefore  the  buyers  can  only  re- 
galnto  the  prices  they  offer,  hj  what  they  may  reason* 
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fitnciplcs.  My  expect  to  sell  for  gain.  The  sellers,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  only  regulate  the  prices  they  expect,  by  what 
the  ntercliandise  has  cost  them  when  brought  to  mar- 
ket. Wc  have  already  shown,  how,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  several  interests  of  individuals  afiect 
each  other,  and  make  the  balauce  vibrate. 

2.  The  proportion  between  the  supply  ar?d  the  de- 
mand is  seldom  other  than  relative  among  merchants, 
who  are  supposed  to  buy  and  sell,  not  from  necessity, 
but  from  a  view  to  profit.  What  we  mean  by  relative 
Is,  that  their  demand  is  great  or  small  according  to 
prices  ;  there  may  be  a  great  delhand  for  grain  at  35s. 
per  quarter,  and  no  demand  at  all  for  it  at  40s.  \  that 
is,  among  merchants. 

It  is  essential  to  attend  to  the  smallest  circumstance 
in  matters  of  this  kind.  The  circumstance  we  mean, 
IS  the  difiference  we  find  in  the  effect  of  competition, 
when  it  takes  place  purely  among  merchants  on  both 
sides  of  the  contract,  and  when  it  happens,  that  either 
the  consumers  mingle  themselves  with  the  merchant- 
buyers,  or  the  manufacturers,  that  is,  the  furnishers, 
mingle  themselves  with  the  merchant-sellers.  This 
combination  we  shall  illustrate  by  the  solution  of  ano- 
ther question,  and  then  conclude  with  a  few  reflections 
upon  the  whole. 

Can  there  be  no  case  formed  where  the  competition 
upon  one  side  may  subsist,  without  a  possibility  of  its 
taking  place  on  the  other,  although  there  should  be  se- 
parate interests  upon  both  ? 

The  case  is  hardly  supposable  among  merchants,  who 
buy  and  sell  with  a  view  to  profit  \  but  it  is  absolutely 
supposable,  and  that  is  all,  when  the  direct  consumers 
Are  the  buyers  ;  when  the  circumstances  of  one  of  the 
parties  are  perfectly  known  \  and  when  the  competition 
is  iio  strong  upon  one  side,  as  to  prevent  a  possibility  of 
its  becoming  double,  before  the  whole  provision  is  sold 
off,  or  the  demand  satisfied.  Let  us  have  recourse  to 
examples. 

Grain  arriving  in  a  small  quantity,  at  a  port  where 
the  inhabitants  are  starving,  producing  so  great  a  com- 
petition among  the  consumers  who  are  the  buyers, 
that  their  necessity  becomes  evident  \  all  the  grain  is 
generally  bought  up  before  prices  can  rise  so  high  as 
to  come  to  a  stop  \  because  nothing  but  want  of  mo- 
ney, that  is,  an  impossibility  of  complying  with  the 
prices  demanded  by  the  merchants,  can  restrain  them  : 
but  if  you  suppose,  even  here,  that  prices  come  natu-  ^ 
rally  to  a  stop  \  or  that,  after  some  time,  they  fall 
lower,  from  prudential  considerations  ^  then  there  is 
a  possibility  of  a  competition  taking  place  among  the 
sellers,  from  the  principles  above  deduced.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  stop  is  not  natural,  but  occasioned  by  the 
interposition  of  the  magistrate,  from  humanity,  or  the 
like,  there  will  be  no  competition,  because  then  the 
principles  of  commerce  are  suspended  ;  the  sellers  are 
restrained  on  one  side,  and  they  restrain  the  buyers  on 
the  other.  Or  rather  indeed,  it  is  the  magistrate,  or 
compassion,  who  in  a  manner  fixes  the  price',  and  per- 
forms the  office  of  both  buyer  and  seller. 

A  better  example  still  may  be  found,  in  a  competi- 
tion among  sellers,  where  it  may  be  so  strong  as  to 
render  a  commodity  in  a  manner  of  no  value  at  all,  as 
in  the  case  of  an  uncommon  and  unexpected  draught 
of  fish,  in  a  place  of  small  consamption,  when  no  pre- 
parations have  been  made  for  salting  them.    There 
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can  be  tlien  no  competition  among  the  buyers,  be-  Priaciplci. 
cause  the  market  cannot  last,  and  they  find  tbemselvea 
entirely  masters,  to  give  what  price  they  please,  be- 
ing sure  the  sellers  most  accept  of  it,  or  lose  their  mer- 
chandise. In  the  first  example,  humanity  commonly 
stops  the  activity  of  the  principle  of  competition ;  in 
the  other,  it  is  stopped  by  a  certain  degree  of  fair  deal* 
ing,  which  forbids  tbe  accepting  of  a  merchandtie  for 
nothing. 

In  proportion  therefore  as  the  rising  of  pricea  can 
stop  demand,  or  the  sinking  of  prices  can  increase  it, 
in  the  same  proportion  will  competition  prevent  either 
the  rise  or  the  fall  from  being  carried  beyond  a  certain 
length  \  and  if  such  a  case  can  be  put,  where  the  rising 
of  prices  cannot  stop  demand,  nor  the  lowering  of 
prices  augment  it,  in  such  cases  double  competition  has 
no  effect  ^  because  these  circumstances  unite  the  most 
separate  interests  of  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  mer- 
cantile contract  \  and  when  upon  one  side  there  la 
no  separate  interest,  there  can  then  be  no  competi- 
tion. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  form  a  judgment 
of  the  various  degree  of  competition.  A  book  not 
worth  a  shilling,  a  fish  of  a  few  pounds  weight,  are 
ol^en  sold  for  considerable  sums.  ^The  buyers  here  ax% 
not  merchants.  When  an  ambassador  leaves  a  court  in 
a  hurry,  things  are  sold  for  less  than  the  half  of  their 
ralue  \  he  is  no  merchant,  and  his  situation  is  known. 
When,  at  a  public  market,  there  are  found  consumers, 
who  make  their  provision,  or  manufacturers,  who  dis- 
pose of  their  goods  for  present  subsistence  \  tbe  mer- 
chants, who  are  respectively  upon  the  opposite  side  of 
the  contract  to  these,  profit  of  their •  competition  j  and 
those  who  are  respectively  upon  the  same  side  with 
them,  stand  by  with  patience  until  they  have  finished 
their  business.  Then  matters  come  to  be  carried  on 
between  merchant  and  merchant,  and  then  profits  may 
rise  and  fall  in  the  proportion  of  quantity  to  demand  $ 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  provision  is  less  than  the  demand, 
the  competition  among  the  demanders,  or  the  rise  of 
the  price,  will  be  in  the  compound  proportion  of  the 
falling  short  of  the  commodity,  and  of  the  prospect  of 
selling  again  with  profit.  It  is  this  combination  which 
regulates  the  competition,  and  keepe  it  within  boundsu 
It  can  affect  but  the  profits  upon  the  transaction  ^  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  consmodity  stands  immoveable  \ 
nothing  is  ever  sold  below  the  real  value ;  nothing  it 
ever  bouglit  for  more  than  it  may  probably  bring* 
We  mean  in  general.  Whereas,  so  soon  as  consumers 
and  needy  manufacturers  mingle  in  the  operation,  all 
proportion  is  lost.  The  competition  between  them  is 
too  strong  for  the  merchants  \  the  balance  vibrates  by 
jerks.  In  such  markets  merchants  seldom  appear  \  toe 
principal  objects  there,  are  the  fruits  and  productions 
of  the  earth,  and  articles  of  the  first  necessity  for  life, 
not  manufactures  strictly  so  called.  A  poor  fellow 
often  sells  to  purchase  bread  to  eat  \  not  to  pay  what 
he  did  eat  while  he  was  employed  in  the  work  he  dis* 
poses  of.  The  consumer  often  measures  tbe  value  of 
what  he  is  about  to  purchase,  by  the  weight  of  his  pnrse, 
and  his  desire  to  consnme. 

§  6.  Of  what  is  called  Expence^  Profit^  and  Loss. 

The  term  expence^  when  simply  expressed,  withoat 
any  particular  relation,  is  always  understood  to.  be  x»t 
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Pri«dpl«k  iatite  to  motley.  This  kind  it  distioguialied  andor  tho 
three  heads  of  private^  public^  and  national. 

z.  Private  expence  is  what  a  private  persooy  or  pri- 
vate society,  lays  oat,  either  to  provide  articles  of  cod- 
samptlon,  or  something  more  permaneot,  which  may 
be  ooodacive  to  their  ease,  conveoieoce,  or  advantage. 
Thus  we  say,  a  large  domestic  expence^  relative  to  one 
who  spends  a  great  iacom^e.  We  say,  a  merchant  has 
been  at  great  epcpenoe  for  magazines.,  for  living,  for 
clerks,  &c  but  never  that  he  has  been  at  any  in  buy* 
ing  goods.  In  the  same  way  a  manufacturer  may  ex- 
pend for  building,  miachines,  horses,  and  carriages,  but 
never  for  the  matter  he  roann&ctures.  When  a  thing 
is  bought  in  order  to  be  sold  again,  the  sum  employed 
is  called  money  advanced;  when  it  is  booght  not  to  be 
sold,  it  may  be  said  to  be  expended. 

X  Public  expence  is  the  employment  of  that  money 
which  has  been  contributed  by  individuals  for  the  cur- 
rent service  of  the  state*  The  contribution,  or  the  gather- 
ing it  together,  represents  the  eflfects  of  many  articles 
af  private  expence  ;  tho  laying  it  out  when  collected  is 
public  expence. 

3*  National  expence  is  what  is  expended  out  of  the 
country,  this  is  what  diminishes  national  wealth*  The 
principal  distinction  to  be  here  attended  to  is  between 
public  expence,  or  the  laying  out  of  public  money,  and 
national  expence,  which  is  the  alienating  the  nation^s 
wealth  in  favour  of  strangers.  Thus  the  greatest  pub- 
lic expence  imaginable  may  be  no  national  expence } 
because  the  money  may  remain  at  home.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  smallest  public,  or  even  private  ex- 
pence,  may  be  a  national  expence ;  because  the  money 
may  go  abroad. 

Profit  and  his  is  divided  into  positive^  'reiativCf  and 
eompound.  Positive  profit  implies  no  loss  to  any  body ; 
it  results  from  an  augmentation  of  labour,  industry,  or 
ingenuity,  and  has  the  effect  of  swelling  or  augmenting 
the  public  good. 

Positive  hss  implies  no  profit  to  any  body ;  it  is  what 
rssults  from  the  cessation  of  the  former,  or  of  the  ef- 
iects  resulting  from  it,  and  may  be  said  to  diminish  the 
public  good. 

Rehiive  profit  is  what  implies  a  loss  to  somebody  \  it 
marks  a  vibration  of  the  balance  of  wealth  between  par- 
ties, but  implies  no  addition  to  the  general  stock. 

Relative  loss  is  what,  on  the  contrary,  implies  a  pro* 
fit  to  somebody  \  it  also  marks  a  vibration  of  the  ba- 
lance, but  takes  nothing  from  the  general  stook. 

The  compound  is  easily  understood ;  it  is  that  species 
of  profit  and  loss  which  is  partly  relative  and  partly  po- 
sitive. 

{  7.  ^he  general  consequences  resulting  to  a  trading 
Nation^  upon  the  opening  of  an  active  foreign  Com^ 
merce. 

A  nation  which  remains  passive  in  her  commerce 
is  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  are  active,  and  must  be 
greatly  favoured  iudeed  by  natural  advantages,  or  by 
a  constant  fiux  of  gold  and  silver  from  her  mines,  to 
be  able  to  support  a  correspondence  not  entirely  hnrtfnl 
to  the  augmentation  of  her  wealth. 

When  we  look  upon  the  wide  field  which  here  opens 
to  our  view,  we  are  perplexed  with  too  grent  a  Tnriety 
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of  objects.  In  one  part,  we  see  a  decent  and  comely  Pdnciplcn. 
beginning  of  industry  }  wealth  flowing  gently  in  to  re- 
compense ingenuity  \  numbers  both  augmenting,  and 
every  one  becoming  daily  more  useful  to  another  t  agri- 
culture proportionally  extending  itself}  no  violent  re- 
volution j  no  exorbitant  profits;  no  insolence  among 
the  rich  ',  no  excessive  misery  among  the  poor )  multi- 
tudes employed  in  producing  $  great  economy  upon 
consumption  ;  and  all  the  instruments  of  luxury,  daily 
produced  by  the  bands  of  the  diligent,  going  out  of 
the  country  fur  the  service  of  strangers ;  not  remaining 
at  home  for  the  gratification  of  sensuality.  At  last 
the  augmentations  come  insensibly  to  a  stop.  Then 
these  rivers  of  wealth,  which  were  in  brisk  circulation 
through  the  whole  world,  and  which  returned  to  this 
trading  nation  as  blood  retnms  to  the  heart,  only  to 
be  thrown  out  again  by  new  pulsations,  begin  to  be 
obstructed  in  their  course  j  and  flowing  abroad  more 
slowly  than  before,  come  to  form  stagnations  at  home. 
These,  impatient  of  restraint,  soon  burst  out  into  do- 
mestic circulation.  Upon  this  cities  swell  in  magnifi- 
cence of  buildings  ;  the  face  of  the  country  is  adorned 
with  palaces,  and  becomes  covered  with  groves ;  luxu- 
ry shines  triumphant  in  every  part ;  inequality  becomes 
more  striking  to  the  eye }  and  want  and  misery  appear 
more  deformed  firom  the  contrast  j  even  fortune  grows 
more  whimsical  ia  her  inconstancy  ;  the  beggar  of  the 
other  day  now  rides  in  his  coach ;  and  he  who  was 
bom  in  a  bed  of  state,  is  seen  to  die  in  a  gaol,  or  in  an 
alms  house.  Such  are  the  effects  of  great  domestic  cir- 
culations. 

The  statesman  looks  about  with  amaxement;  he 
who  was  wont  to  consider  himself  as  the  first  man  in 
the  society  in  every  respect,  perceives  himself,  per- 
haps, eclipsed  by  the  lustre  of  private  wealth,  which 
avoids  his  grasp  when  he  attempts  to  seize  it.  This 
makes  his  government  more  complex  and  more  difli- 
cult  to  be  carried  on ;  he  must  now  avail  himself  of 
art  and  address,  as  well  as  of  power  and  force.  By 
the  help  of  cajoling  and  intrigues  he  gets  a  little  into 
debt  'y  this  lays  a  foundation  for  public  credit,  which 
growing  by  degrees,  and  in  its  progress  assuming  many 
new  forms,  becomes,  from  tlie  most  tender  begin- 
nings, a  most  formidable  monster,  striking  terror  into 
those  who  cherished  it  in  its  infancy.  Upon  this,  as 
upon  a  triumphant  war-horse,  the  statesman  gets  a- 
stride ;  he  then  appears  formidable  anew  ^  his  head 
turns  giddy ;  he  is  choked  with  the  dost  he  has  rais- 
ed }  and  at  the  Booment  be  is  ready  to  bll,  to  his  ut- 
ter astonishment  and  surprise,  he  finds  a  strong  mo- 
neyed interest  of  his  own  creating,  which,  instead  of 
swallowing  him  up,  as  he  apprehended,  flies  to  bis 
support.  Through  this  he  gets  the  better  of  all  oppo- 
sition, he  establishes  taxes,  multiplies  them,  mortgages 
his  fund  of  subsistence  j  either  becomes  a  bankrupt, 
'  and  rises  again  from  his  ashes ;  or  if  be  be  less  auda- 
cious, he  stands  trembling  and  tottering  for  a  while  on 
the  brink  of  the  political  precipice.  From  the  one  pi  the 
other  of  these  perilous  situations,  he  begina  to  diseover 
an  endless  path,  which  after  a  multitude  of  windings 
still  returns  into  itself,  and  oontinoefl  no  equal  c^nrso 
thron^h  this  vast  labyrinth. 

It  10  now  foil  time  to  leave  off  ifaipeody,  and  re- 
tnni  to  leasoniDg  and  eool  inqoiry,  conoenusg  the 
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BiJBeiplet.  nnoiv  immedimte  ancT  more  geneim)  rflects  aod  nvold<i^ 
'      y    — » tions  prodooed  by  the  opening  of  a  foreign  tnuie  in  a 
nation  of  industry. 

The  first  and  most  sensible  alteration  will  be  an  in« 
crease  of  demand  for  mannfactorersy  because  bj  sup- 
plying the  wants  of  strangers,  the  number  of  oonso- 
mers  will  now  be  considerably  augmented.  What 
again  will  follow  upon  this,  must  depend  upon  circum- 
stances. 

If  this  revolntion  in  the  state  of  demand  should 
prove  too  fiolent^  the  consequence  of  it  will  be  to  raise 
demand  ;  if  it  should  prove  gradual^  it  will  increase  it. 
This  distinction  is  well  understood,  and  the  consequence 
appears  just  $  for,  if  the  supply  do  not  increase  in  pro« 
portion  to  the  demand,  a  competition  will  ensue  among 
the  demanders  ^  which  is  the  common  effect  of  such 
sudden  rcTolutions.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  gentle 
kiciease  of  demand  should  be  accompanied  with  a  pro« 
portional  supply,  the  whole  industrious  society  will 
grow  in  vigour,  and  in  wholesome  stature,  without 
being  sensible  of  any  great  advantage  or  inconvenieney  y 
the  change  of  their  circanistancca  will  even  be  imper* 
aeptible. 

The  immediate  effeets  of  the  violent  revolotion  will, 
in  this  example,  be  flattering  to  some  and  disagreeable 
to>  others.  Wealth  will  be  fonnd  daily  to  augment, 
from  the  rising  of  prices,  in  many  branches  of  industry. 
This  will  encourage  the  industrious  classes,  and  the 
idle  consumers  at  home  will  complain.  We  have  al« 
jpeady  dwelt  abundantly  long  upon  the  effect  resulting 
from  this  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  in  providing 
them  with  a  certain  means  of  subsistence.  Let  us  now 
examine  in  what  respect  even  the  higher  classes  will  be 
amde  likewise  to  feel  the  good  effects  of  this  general 
change,  although  at  first  they  may  suffer  a  temporary 
inconvenience  from  it. 

Farmers,  as  has  been  observed,  will  have  a  greater 
difficulty  in  finding  servants,  who,  instead  of  labouring 
the  ground,  will  choose  to  turn  themselves  to  manufac- 
tures. This  we  have  considered  in  the  light  of  purging 
the  lands  of  superfluous  mouths  \  but  every  consequence 
in  this  great  chain  of  politics  draws  other  consequences 
after Jt  \  and  as  they  follow  one  another,  things  put  on 
different  faces,  which  aflSsct  classes  differently.  The 
purging  of  the  land  is  but  one  of  the  first ;  here  follows 
another. 

The  desertion  of  the  hands  employed  in  a  trifling 
agriculture  will  at  first,  no  doubt,  embarrass  the  farm* 
ers ',  but  in  a  little  time  every  tlung  becomes  balanced 
in  a  trading  nation,  because  here  every  industrious  man 
must  advance  in  prosperity,  in  spite  of  all  general  com* 
biaations  of  circnmstanecs. 

In  the  case  before  as,  the  relative  profits  upon  farm- 
ing most  soon  beeome  greater  than  formerly,  becaase 
of  this  additional  expenee  which  must  affect  the  whole 
class  of  fiirmers  ^  consequently,  this  additional  expence, 
instead  of  turning  out  to  be  a  loss  to  either  landlord 
or  farmer,  will,  after  some  little  time,  turn  out  to  the 
advantage  of  both,  becanse  the  produce  of  the  ground^, 
being  indispensably  necessary  to  every  body,  must  in 
every  article  increase  in  its  value*  Thus,  in  a  sbott 
time,  accounts  will  be  nearly  balanced  on  all  hands) 
that  is  tn^  say^  the  same  proportion  of  wealth  will, 
§i^i€rk  parthmt  oonftinae  the  same  among  the  indns^ 
lr4Qiw>.    We  say  among  the  industrious  j^  for.  tliose 
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who  are  either  idle,  or  eves  negligent,  will  be  gienl  prieeiples. 
losers. 

A  proprietor  of  land,  inattentive  to  the  cavsca  of  his 
farmer's  additional  ex  peace,  may  very  iopmdently 
suffer  his  rents  to  fall,  instead  of  assisting  him  on  a  pff»* 
per  eccasioo,  in  order  to  make  them  afterwards  rise  tiia 
higher. 

Those  who  live  upon  a  determined  income  in  money, 
and  who  are  nowise  employed  in  ttafl&e,  nor  in  any 
scheme  of  indintry,  will,  by  the  aagmentation  of  prices, 
be  found  in  wone  circumstaoees  tlwn  before. 

In  a  trading  nation  every  man  most  torn  bis  talents 
to  account,  or  he  will  undoobtedly  be  left  behind  in 
this  oniversal  emulation,  in  which  the  roost  indastrioas, 
the  most  ingenions,  and  the  most  fragal,  will  constantly 
carry  off  the  prize. 

This  consideration  oogbt  to  be  a  spur  to  every 
man.  The  richest  men  in  a  trading  nation  have  no 
secority  against  poverty)  we  mean  proportional  po- 
verty; for  though  they  diminish  nothing  of  their  iiH 
come,  yet,  by  not  increasing  it  in  proportion  to  others, 
they  lose  their  rank  in  wealth,  and  from  the  first  clasa^ 
in  which  they  stood  they  will  slide  insensibly  down  to 
a  lower* 

There  is  one  conseqnenee  of  an  additioaal  beoefi^l 
trade,  which  raises  demand  and  increases  wealth ;  bnt 
if  we  suppose  no  proportional  aogmentatioo  of  supply^ 
it  will  prove  at  best  bat  an  airy  dream  which  lasts  far 
a  moment }  and  when  the  gilded  scene  is  passed  away, 
numberless  are  the  inconveniences  which  are  seen  to 
follow* 

We  shall  now  point  out  the  natoial  eooseqnences  of 
this  augmentation  of  wealth  drawn  from  fweign  na* 
tions,  when  the  statesman  remains  inattentive  to  in« 
crease  the  supply  both  of  food  and  mannfactnres,  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  augmentation  of  mouths,  and  of  the  de- 
mand for  the  prcSiuce  of  industry. 

In  such  a  situation  profits  will  daily  swell,  and  eveiy 
scheme  for  reducing  them  within  the  boonds  of  mode- 
ration, will  be  looked  open  as  a  burtiul  and  nnpopalar 
measure :  be  it  so )  but  let  ns  examine  the  conseqnen* 
ces. 

We  have  said,  that  the  rise  of  demand  for  Bmaafae* 
tores  naturally  increases  the  value  of  work :  now  w# 
must  add,  that  under  such  circumstances,  the  angmes- 
tation  of  riches  in  a  couotry,  either  not  capable  of  im- 
provement ns  to  the  soil,  orwhera  preoaotioos  have  not 
been  taken  for  facilitating  a  mnltiplication  of  inhabi- 
tants, by  the  importation  of  subsistence,  will  be  produc- 
tive of  the  most  calathitous  consequences. 

On  one  side,  this  wealth  will  effectually  diminish 
the  mass  of  the  food  before  produced  ;  and  on  the 
other,  will  increase  the  number  of  useless  consumers.. 
The  first  of  these  cironmstaaces  will  raise  the  demand 
for  food ;  and  the  second  will  diminish  the  number 
of  useful  firee  hands,  and  consequently  raise  the  price 
of  manufiMtares :  iiete  an  shottly  the  oatHnes  of  this 
pfDgress. 

The  more  rich  and  loxorions  a  people  are,  the  mora 
delicate  they  become  in  their  nrnnner  of  living:  if 
they  fed  on  bread  formerly,  they  will  now  feed  on 
meat;  if  they  fed  on  meat,  they  will  now  feed  on 
fowl.  The  same  ground  irhieh  fbeds  a  hundred  Orith 
bread,  and  a  propercfional  qnantity  of  aaimal-fbod^ 
will  not  maintain  an  equal  number  of  delicate  livers. 

Food 
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Mmm^  Food  must  tben  become  more  scarce ;  demand  for  it 
rifes  }  the  rich  are  always  tbe  strongest  in  the  market; 
the  J  consume  the  food,  and  the  poor  are  forced  to 
starve.  Here  the  wide  door  to  modem  distress  opens; 
to  wit,  a  hortfol  competition  for  sabsistence.  Farther, 
when  a  people  become  rich,  they  think  less  of  economy ; 
a  number  of  useless  servants  are  hired,  to  become  an 
additional  dead  weight  on  consumption ;  and  when  their 
starving  countrymen  cannot  supply  the  extravagance 
of  the  rich  so  cheaply  as  other  nations,  they  either  im- 
port instruments  of  foreign  luxury,  or  seek  to  enjoy 
them  out  of  their  own  country,*  and  thereby  make  re* 
stitution  of  their  gains. 

Is  it  not  therefore  evident,  that  if,  before  things 
come  to  this  pass,  additionalsnbsisteUce  be  not  provided 
by  one  method  or  other,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
must  diminish  *,  although  riches  may  daily  increase  by 
a  balance  of  additional  matter  supposed  to  be  brou^t 
into  the  country  in  consequence  of  the  hitherto  bene- 
ficial foreign  trade  ?  This  is  not  all.  'We  i(ay  further, 
that  the  beneficial  trade  will  last  (or  a  time  only.  For 
the  infallible  consequences  of  the  rise  of  prices  at  home 
will  be,  that  those  nations  which  at  first  consumed  your 
manufactures,  perceiving  the  gradual  increase  of  their 
price,  will  begin  to  work  for  themselves;  or  finding 
out  your  rivals  who  can  supply  them  cheaper,  will 
open  their  doors  to  them.  These  again,  perceiving 
the  great  advantages  gained  by  your  traders,  will  be- 
gin to  supply  the  market ;  and  since  every  thing  must 
be  cheaper  in  countries  where  we  do  not  suppose  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  circumstances  mentioned  above, 
these  nations  will  snpplant  yon,  and  be  enriched  in  their 
•urn* 

Here  comes  a  new  revolution.  Trade  is  at  a  stand : 
wAat  then  becomes  of  afl  the  hands  which  were  for- 
merly employed  in  supplying  the  foreign  demands  f 

Were  revolutions  so  sudden  as  we  are  obliged  to  re- 
present them,  all  would  go  to  wreck  ;  in  propoftion  as 
tliey  happen  by  quicker  or  slower  degrees,  the  incon- 
veniences are  greater  or  smaller. 

Prices,  we  have  said,  are  made  to  rise  by  conpe* 
titioo.  If  the  competition  of  the  strangers  was  what 
raised  them,  the  distress  upon  the  manufacturers  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  suddenness  of  their  doeerting 
the  market.  If  the  competition  was  divided  between 
the  strangers  and  the  home-consumers,  the  inoonve* 
niences  which  ensue  will  be  less  ;  because  the  deser- 
tion of  the  strangers  will  be  in  some  measure  made  up 
by  an  increase  of  home-consumption  which  will  follow 
upon  the  fall  of  prices.  And  if,  in  the  third  case,  the 
natives  have  been  so  imprudent,  as  not  only  to  sop- 
port  a  competition  with  the  strangers,  and  thereby 
disgust  them  from  coming  any  more  to  market,  but 
even  to  continue  the  competition  between  themselves, 
die  whole  loss  sustained  by  the  revolution  wiM  be  na- 
tional. Wealth  win  cease  to  augment ;  but  the  incon- 
veniences, in  place  of  being  felt  by  the  manufacturers, 
win  only  affect  the  state  ;  these  will  continue  in  afflu- 
ence, extolling  the  generosity  of  their  countrymen,  and 
despising  the  poverty  of  the  strangers  who  had  enrich- 
ed them. 

Domestic  luxury  will  here  prove  an  expedient  for 
preserving  from  ruin  the  industrious  part  of  a  people, 
who  in  subsisting  themselves  had  enriched  their  conn  try* 
No  change  wiH  follow  in  their  condition ;  they  will  go 
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on  with  a  painful  assiduity  t6  laboar ;  and  if  Ae  conse-  priBei|4ei. 
quences  of  it  become  now  hurtful  to  one  part  of  the 
state,  they  must  at  least  be  allowed  to  be  essentially 
necessary  for  the  support  of  another. 

But  that  luxury  is  no  necessary  concomitant  of  fo- 
reign trade,  in  a  nation  where  the  true  principles  of  it 
are  understood,  will  appear  very  plain,  from  a  contrast 
we  are  now  going  to  point  out,  in  the  example  of  a 
modem  state,  renowned  for  its  commerce  and  frugality. 
The  country  is  Holland. 

A  set  of  industrious  and  fimgal  people  were  assem^ 
bled  in  a  country  by  nature  subject  to  many  inconve- 
niences, the  removing  of  which  necessarily  employed 
abundance  of  hands.  Their  situation  upon  the  conti- 
nent, the  power  of  their  former  masters,  and  the  am- 
bition of  their  neighbours,  obliged  them  to  keep  great 
bodies  of  troops.  These  two  articles  added  to  the 
numbers  of  the  community,  without  either  enriching 
the  state  by  their  labour  exported,  or  producing  food 
for  themselves  or  countrymen. 

The  scheme  of  a  commonwealth  was  calculated  to 
draw  together  the  industrious;  but  it  has  been  still 
more  useful  in  subsisting  them :  the  republican  form 
of  government  being  there  greatly  subdivided,  vests 
authority  sufficient  in  every  part  of  it,  to  make  suitable 
provision  for  their  own  subsistence ;  and  the  tie  which 
unites  them,  regards  only  matters  of  public  concern. 
Had  the  whole  been  governed  by  one  sovereign,  or  by 
one  council,  this  important  matter  never  could  have 
been  effected. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  the  most  able  minister 
that  ever  lived,  to  provide  noswishment '  for  a  country 
•0  extended  as  France,  or  even  as  England,  supposing 
these  as  folly  peopled  as  Holland  is;  even  altboagh 
it  should  be  admitted  that  a  snflicient  quantity  of  Ibod 
might  be  found  in  other  countries  for  their  subsistence* 
The  enterprise  would  be  too  great,  abuses  would  mul- 
tiply ;  the  conseqnente  would  he,  that  the  inhabitants 
would  die  for  want.  But  in  Holland,  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent :  every  little  town  takes  care  of  its  own  inha- 
bitants ;  and  this  care  being  the  object  of  application 
and  profit  to  so  many  persons,  is  acconpUsbed  with 


When  once  it  is  laid  down  as  a  maxim  in  a  coun- 
try, that  food  roast  of  necessity  be  got  from  abroad  in 
order  to  ieed  the  inhabitants  at  home,  the  corn-trade 
becomes  4»nsiderable,  and  at  the  same  time  certain,  re- 
gular, and  permanent.  This  was  the  case  in  Holland : 
as  the  inhabitants  were  indnstrioas^  the  necessarr  con- 
sequence has  been,  a  very  extraordinary  mnlttplica- 
tion ;  and  at  the  same  time  snob  a^^udanee  of 
grain,  that,  instead  of  being  in  want  wRmselves,  thej 
often  supply  their  neighbours.  There  are  many  ex- 
amples of  England's  Mug  supplied  with  grain  from 
thence ;  and,  which  is  still  more  extraordinary,  from 
the  re-exportation  of  the  very  produce  of  itn^own  fruit- 
tul  soil. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  only  way  to  sup- 
port industry,  is  to  provide  a  supply  of  subsistence^ 
constantly  proportional  to  the  demand  that  may  be 
made  for  it.  This  is  a  precaution  indispensably  ne- 
oessary  for  preventing  hurtful  competition.  This  is 
the  particular  care  of  the  Dotoh :  so  long  as  it  can  be 
eft^toal,  their  state  can  £ear  no  decline  ^  but  when- 
ever they  come  to  be  distressed  im  the  markets,  upon 
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Prinui^e«.  whicb  thej  depend  for  sobsisteoce,  thej  will  sink  into 
rain*  It  is  by  mere  dint  of  frugality,  cheap  and  par- 
simonious living,  that  the  navigation  of  this  industri- 
ous people  is  supported.  Constant  employment,  and 
an  accumulation  of  almost  imperceptible  gains,  fill 
their  coffers  with  wealth,  in  spite  of  the  large  outgo- 
ings, to  which  their  own  proper  nourishment  yearly 
forces  them.  The  large  profits  upon  industry  in  other 
countries,  Mrhich  are  no  proof  of  generosity,  hut  a  fa- 
tal effect  of  a  scanty  subsistence,  is  far  from  dszzling 
their  eyes.  They  seldom  are  found  in  the  list  of 
competitors  at  any  foreign  port ;  if  they  have  their 
cargo  to  dispose  of,  (hey  wait  with  pleasure  in  their 
own  vessels,  consuming  their  own  provisions,  and  at 
last  accept  of  what  others  have  left.  It  may  be  said, 
that  many  other  circumstances  concur  in  favour  of  the 
Dutch,  besides  the  article  of  subsistence.  Without  dis^ 
puting  this  matter,  it  may  he  observed,  that  if  a  com- 
putation be  made  of  the  bands  employed  in  providing 
subsistence,  and  of  those  who  are,  severally  taken  up 
in  supplying  every  other  want,  their  numbers  will  be 
found  nearly  to  balance  one  another  in  the  most  luxu- 
rious countries.  From  this  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  article  of  food,  among  the  lower  cksseSi  must  bear 


a  very  high  proportion  to  all  the  otber  articles  of  their  pgjg^pi, 
conaumption  j  and  therefore  a  diminution  upon  the 
price  of  subsistence,  roust  be  of  infinite  consequence  to 
manufacturers  wh9  are  obliged  to  buy  it.  From  this 
consideration,  let  os  judge  of  the  consequence  of  such 
augmentations  upon  the  price  of  grain  as  are  familiar 
to  us  }  30  or  40  per  cent,  seema  nothing.  Now  this 
augmentation  operates  upon  two-thirds,  at  least,  of  tho 
whole  expence  of  a  labouring  man :  let  any  one  who 
lives  in  tolerable  affluence  make  the  application  of  this 
to  himself,  and  examine  how  be  would  manage  his 
affairs,  if,  by  accidents  of  rains  or  winds,  his  expences 
were  to  rise  30  per  cent,  without  a  posbibiiity  of  i-e- 
straining  them  }  for  this  is  unfortunately  the  case  with 
all  the  lower  classes.  From  whence  it  may  be  con* 
eluded^  that  the  keeping  food  cheap,  and  still  mere  the 
preserving  it  at  all  times  at  an  equal  standard,  is  tlie 
fountain  of  the  wealth  of  Holland  }  and  that  any  faurt« 
ful  competition  in  this  article  most  beget  a  disorder 
which  will  affect  the  whole  of  the  manufacturers  of  a 
state. 

See  a  statement  of  the  newest  views  of  political  eco- 
nomists on  the  principles  of  commerce  in  the  article 

Commerce,  Suprj;.£M£KT. 
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CooHBeKy      COMMERCY,  a  handsome  town  of  France  in  the 

R .      department  of  the  Mouse,  with  3700  inhabitants.     It 

•Jl^"*"  has  a  magnificent  castle.     It  is  seated  on  the  river 

■  ^'  r  Mense,  in  £.  Long.  5.  40.  N.  Lat.  48.  46. 
COMMERSONIA.  See  Botany  Juifc*. 
COMMINATION,  an  office  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  En^and,  appointed  to  be  read  on  Asli  Wed- 
nesday, or  tlie  first  day  of  Lent.  It  is  substituted  in 
the  room  of  that  godfy  discipline  in  the  primitive  churchy 
by  which  (as  the  introduction  to  the  office  expresses  it), 
^  such  persons  as  stood  convicted  of  notorious  sins, 
were  put  to  open  penance,  and  punished  in  this  world, 
that  their  souls  might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  ; 
and  that  others,  admonished  by  their  example,  might 
be  the  more  afraid  to  offend.**  This  discipline,  in  after 
ages,  degenerated,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  into  a  for* 
roal  confession  of  sins  upon  Ash  Wednesday,  and  the 
empty  ceremony  of  sprinkling  ashes  upon  the  beads  of 
'  the  people.  Our  reformers  wisely  rejected  this  eere» 
mony,  as  mere  shadow  and  show  j  and  snhsti toted  this 
office  in  its  iH)om,  which  is  A  denunciation  of  God^s 
anger  and  judgment  against  sinners^  that  the  people 
being  a|iprised  of  God*s  wrath  and  indignation  against 
sin,  may  not,  through  want  of  discipline  in  the  church, 
be  encouraged  to  follow  and  pursue  them  ;  but  rather 
be  moved  to  supply  that  discipline  to  themselves,  and 
so  as  to  avoid  being  judged  and*  condemned  at  the  tri- 
bunal of  God. 

COMMINATORY,  an  appeHation  given  to  what- 
ever threatens  punishment,  or  some  penalty.  Thos,  in 
France,  when  an  exile  is  enjoined  not  to  return  under 
pain  of  death,  it  is  deemed  a  eomminatory  penalty  y 
since,  if  he  do  retarn,  it  is  not  strictly  executed: 
but  a  second  injunction  is  laid  on  him,  which  is  more 
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than  comminatory,  and,  from  the  day  of  the  date  there- 
of, imports  death  without  remedy. 

C0MMINGE8,  formerly  a  province  of  France,  45 
miles  in  length,  and  1 5  in  breadth  ^  bonnded  on  the 
north  by  Gascony,  on  the  sooth  by  Catalonia^  on  the 
east  by  Cousserans,  and  on  the  west  by  Bigorre«  Its 
principal  trade  consists  in  cattle,  mules,  and  com.  St 
Bert  rand  is  the  capital  town» 

COMMINUTION,  denotes  the  breaking,  or  rather 
grinding,  a  body  to  very  small  particles. 

COMMIRE,  JoHK,  a  celebrated  Latin  poet,  bom 
at  Amboise  in  16  2$^  entered  into  the  society  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  taught  polite  literature  and  divinity.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1702.  We  have  a  Tolume  of  bis 
Latin  Poems,  and  a  collection  of  his  posthumous 
works.  His  edes  and  fables  are  more  particularly  ad- 
mired. 

COMMISSARY,  in  the  ecclesiasacal  lawman  effi- 
cer  of  the  bishop,  who  exercises  spiritual  jorisdietion  in 
places  of  a  diocese  so  far  from  the  episcopal  see,  that 
the  chancellor  cannot  call  the  people  to  the  bishop's 
principal,  consistory  court,  without  giving  them  too 
mnch  inconveniency. 

C^MMiiSAJiT'Courtf  in  Scotland,  a  court  ori^nall^ 
constituted  by  the  bishops  for  executing  in  their  name 
an  usurped  jurisdiction  ;.  and  was  anciently  called  the 
bisAop^s  courtf  curia  Christianitatie^  or  amsistoriai 
court*.  This  court  was  modelled  by  Queen  Mary  at  the 
Reformation,  and  continues  to  this  day.. 

Commissary,  in  a  military  sense,  is  of  different 
sorts. 

CoMMissdRY'-Oenerattf  the  Musters^  an  officer  app 
pointed  to  muster  the  army,  as  often  as  the  general 
thinks,  ^per^  in  order  to  know  the  strength  of  eaci 
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r..,f^u.  regiment  Mil  eompuiy,  to  receive  and  lOBpect  the  mas*     whose  debt 
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ter*roIl8,  end  to  keep  an  exact  state  of  the  strength  of 
€«•»•-  the  army. 

CoMUtssAnr  ofHttrses^  an  officer  in  the  artillery  ap- 
pointed to  have  the  inspection  of  the  attillery-horseSi 
^  to  see  them  mnstered,  and  to  send  snch  orders  as  he 
receives  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  artillery 
by  some  of  the  condoctors  of  horses,  of  which  he  has  a 
certain  number  for  his  assistants. 

Commissary  ofProvtskmSf  an  officer  who  has  the 
charge  of  furnishing  tlie  army  with  provisions. 

Commissary  of  Stores^  an  officer  in  the  artillery  who 
has  the  charge  of  all  the  stores,  for  which  he  is  ac- 
countable to  the  office  of  ordnance. 

COMMISSION,  in  common  law,  the  warrant  or 
letters  patent,  which  all  persons  exercising  jurisdiction 
have  to  empower  them  to  hear  or  determine  any  cause 
or  suit  \  as  the  commission  of  the  judges,  &c. 

Commission  of  Baakruptcjff  is  the  commission  that 
iseoes  from  the  lord  chancellor  on  a  person's  becom- 
ing a  bankrupt  within  any  of  the  statutes,  directed 
to  certain  commissioners  appointed  to  examine  into  it, 
and  to  teeore  the  bankrupt's  lands  and  effects  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  creditors.     See  the  article  Bahk- 

KUPT. 

The  proceedingt  on  a  commission  of  bankmptey  may 
be  divided,  i.  Into  those  which  affect  the  bankrupt 
himself.     2.  Into  those  which  affect  his  property. 

I.  As  to  those  of  the  former  kind,  there  must,  in 
the  nrst  place,  be  a  petition  to  the  lord  chancellor  by 
one  creditor  to  the  amount  of  looL  or  by  two  to 
Che  amount  of  ijol.  or  by  three  or  more  to  the 
amonnt  of  20oL ',  upon  which  he  grants  a  commission 
to  such  discreet  persons  as  to  him  shall  seem  good,  who 
are  then  styled  cemnissioners  of  bankrupt.  The  pe- 
titioners, to  prevent  malicious  applications^  must  be 
iMond  in  a  security  of  20ol.  to  make  the  party  amends, 
in  case  they  do  not  prove  him  a  bankrupt.  And  if, 
en  the  other  hand,  they  receive  any  money  or  effects 
from  the  bankrupt,  as  a  recompense  for  suing  out  the 
commission,  so  as  to  receive  more  than  their  rateable 
dividends  of  the  bankrupt's  estate,  they  forfeit  not  on- 
ly what  they  shall  have  so  received,  bui  their  whole 
debt.  When  the  commission  is  awarded  and  issued, 
the  conmiisstoners  are  to  meet  at  their  own  expence, 
and  to  take  an  oath  for  the  due  execution  of  their  com- 
mission, and  to  be  allowed  a  sum  not  exceeding  20s. 
per  Hem  each,  at  every  sitting.  And  no  commission 
of  bankruptcy  shall  abate  or  be  void  on  any  demise  on 
the  crown. 

When  the  commissioners  have  received  their  com- 
mission, they  are  first  to  receive  proof  of  the  per- 
son's being  a  trader,  and  having  committed  some  act  of 
bankruptcy  ^  and  then  to  declare  him  bankrupt,  if  pro- 
ved so  \  and  to  give  notice  thereof  in  the  gazette,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  appoint  three  meetings.  At  one 
of  these  meetings  an  election  must  be  made  o£  as- 
signees, or  persons  to  whom  the  bankrupt's  estate  shall 
be  assigned,  wid  in  whom  it  shall  be  vested  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  creditors }  which  asjiigneea  are  chosen  by 
the  major  part,  in  value,  of  the  creditors  who  shall 
then  have  proved  their  debts  \  but  may  be  originally 
appointed  l^  the  commissioners,  and  af^rwards  ap- 
proved or  rejected  by  the  creditors  \  but  no  creditors 
shall  be  admitted  to  veto  in  the  choice  of  aesigpees, 
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on  the  balance  of  accounts,  does  not 
amount  to  lol.  And  at  the  third  meeting  at  farthest^ 
which  must  be  on  the  4  2d  day  after  the  advertise- 
ment in  the  gazette,  the  bankrupt,  upon  notice  also 
personally  served  upon  him,  it  left  at  his  usual  place 
of  abode,  roust  surrender  himself  personally  to  the 
commissioners,  and  must  henceforth  in  all  respects 
conform  to  the  directions  of  the  statutes  of  bankrupt- 
cy }  or,  in  default  thereof^  shall  be  guilty  of  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy^  and  shall  suffer  death,  and 
bis  goods  and  estate  shall  be  divided  among  his  cre- 
ditors. 

In  case  the  bankrupt  absconds,  or  is  likely  to  ma 
away  between  the  time  of  the  commission  issued  and 
the  fast  day  of  surrender,  he  may,  by  warrant  from  any 
judge  or  justice  of  the  peace,  be  apprehended  and  com- 
mitted to  the  county  gaol,  in  order  to  be  forthcoming 
to  the  commissioners,  who  are  also  empowered  im* 
mediately  to  grant  a  warrant  for  seizing  his  goods 
and  papers. 

When  the  bankrupt  appears,  the  commissioners  are 
to  examine  him  touching  all  matters  relating  to  hie 
trade  and  effects.  They  may  also  summon  before  them,, 
and  examine,  the  bankrupt's  wife,  and  any  other  per^ 
eon  whatsoever,,  as  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  bank- 
rupt's affairs :  And  in  case  any  of  them  shall  refuse  te 
answer,  or  shall  not  answer  felly,  to  any  lawful  question, 
or  shall  refuse  to  subscribe  such  their  examination,  the 
commissioners  may  commit  them  to  prison  without  bail,, 
till  they  make  and  sign  a  full  answer  \  the  commission- 
ers specifying  in  their  warrant  of  commitment  the  ques- 
tion so  refused  to  he  answered.  And  any  gaoler,  per- 
mitting such  person  to  escape  or  go  out  of  prison,  shall 
forfeit  SQo\»  to  the  creditors. 

The  bankrupt,  upon  this  examination,  is  bound,  npr 
on  pain  of  death,  to  make  a.  full  discovery  of  all  hia 
estate  and  effects,  as  well  in  expectancy  as  possession, 
and  how  he  has  disposed  of  the  same  ^  together  with 
all  books  and  writings  relating  thereto  :  and  is  to  de- 
liver up  all  in  his  power  to  the  commissioners  (ex- 
cept the  necessary  apparel  of  himself,  his  wife,  and 
his  children)  \  or  in  case  he  conceals  or  embezzles, 
any  effects  to  the  amount  of  2ol.  or  withholds  any 
book  or  writings,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  cre- 
ditors, he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

After  the  time  allowed  the  bankrupt  for  such  disco- 
very is  expired,  any  other  person  voluntarily  discover-^ 
ing  any  past  of  his  estate  before  unknown  to  the  assig* 
nees,  shall  be  entitled  to  five  per  cent,  out  of  {h* 
effecta  so  discovered,  and  such  farther  reward  as  the  as* 
signees  and  commissioners  shall  think  proper.  And 
any  trustee  wilfully  concealing  tbe  estate  of  any  bank- 
rupt, after  the  expiration  of  42  days,  shall  forfeit  lOoL 
and  doable  the  value  of  the  estate  concealed,  to  the 
creditors. 

Hitherto  every  thing-  is  in  favour  of  tbe  creditors  ^ 
and  the  law  seems  to  be  pretty  rigid  and  severe  against 
the  bankrupt ;  but,  in  case  be  proves  honest,  it  makes 
him  full  amends  for  all  this  rigour  and  severity.  For, 
if  the  bankrupt  hath  made  an  ingeaaous  discovery, 
hath  conformed  to  the  directions  of  the  law,  and  hath 
acted  in  all  pointa  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  creditors  ; 
and  if  they,  or  four  parts  in  five  of  them  in  number 
and  value  (hai  none  of  them  crediton  fi)r  less  thaa^ 
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aoL)  will  sign  a  certificate  to  iHat  |Mirport$  tbe 
missionen  are  then  to  aathenticate  such  certificate 
under  their  handB  and  eealti  and  to  transmit  it  to  the 
lord  chancellor :  and  he,  or  two  judges  whom  he  shall 
appoint,  on  oath  made  bj  the  bankrupt  that  such  certi« 
ficate  was  obtained  without  fraud,  may  allow  tbe  sane  $ 
or  disallow  it,  upon  cause  shown  by  any  of  the  creditors 
of  the  bankrupt. 

If  no  cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  the  certi- 
ficate is  allowed  of  course }  and  then  the  bankrupt  is 
entitled  to  a  decent  and  reasonable  allowaace  out  of 
his  effects  for  his  future  support  and  maintenance,  and 
to  put  him  in  a  way  of  honest  industry.  This  allow- 
alice  is  also  in  proportion  to  his  former  good  beha- 
▼iour,  in  the  early  discovery  of  the  decline  of  hia 
affairs,  and  thereby  giving  bis  creditors  a  large  di* 
vidend*  For  if  his  efl^Dcts  will  not  pay  one  half  of  his 
debts,  or  los  in  tbe  pound,  he  is  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  commissioners  and  assignees,  to  have  a 
competent  sum  allowed  him,  not  exceeding  3  per  cent. ) 
but  if  they  pay  tos.  in  the  pound,  he  is  to  be  allowed 
c  per  cent.  ^  if  I2s.  6d.  then  ji  per  cent.  ^  and  if  15s. 
in  the  pound,  then  the  bankrupts  shall  be  allowed  10 
per  cent.  >  provided  that  such  allowance  do  not  in  the 
first  case  Exceed  aool.  in  the  second  250I.  and  in  the 
third  3001. 

Besiifes  this  allowance,  he  has  also  an  indemnity 
granted  him,  of  being  free  and  discharged  for  ever 
from  all  debts  owing  by  him  at  the  time  he  became  a 
bankrupt  j  even  though  judgment  ahall  have  been  ob- 
tained against  him,  and  he  lies  in  prison  upon  execution 
for  such  debts;  and,  for  that  among  other  purposes, 
all  proceedings  on  commission  of  bankrupt,  are,  on 
petition,  to  be  entered  on  record,  as  a  perpttoal  bar 
agaiuflt  actions  to  be  commenced  upon  this  account: 
though,  in  general,  the  production  of  the  certificate 
properly  allowed  shall  be  sulBcient  evidence  of  all  pre« 
vious  proceedings.  Thus  the  bankrupt  becomes  a 
clear  man  again }  and  by  the  assistonoe  of  his  allow- 
ance and  his  own  industry,  may  become  an  useful  mem- 
her  of  the  commonwealth ;  which  is  the  rather  to  be 
expected,  as  be  cannot  be  eptitled  to  these  benefits, 
but  by  the  testimony  of  his  creditors  themselves  of  his 
honest  and  ingenuous  disposition  }  and  unless  his  failurea 
have  been  owing  to  misfortunes,  rather  than  to  misoon* 
duct  and  extravagance. 

a.  As  to  the  proceedings  which  affect  the  bankrapt's 
property. 

By  virtue  of  the  statutes  before  mentioned,  all  tlie 
peyonal  estate  and  effects  of  the  bankrupt  are  cmisi- 
dered  as  vested,  by  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  in  the  fu- 
ture assignees  of  his  commissioners,  whether  they  be 
goods  in  actual  possession,  or  debts,  contracts,  and  other 
ehoses  in  action  \  and  the  commissioners  by  their  war- 
rant may  cause  any  house  or  tenement  of  the  bankrupt 
to  be  broken  open,  in  order  to  enter  upon  and  eeiae  the 
same.     And  when  the  assignees  are  chosen  or  approved 
by  the  creditors,  the  commissioners  are  to  assign  every 
thing  over  to  them  j  and  tbe  property  of  every  part  of 
the  estate  is  hereby  as  fully  vested  in  them  as  it  was 
in  the  bankrupts  himself,  and  they  have  the  same  re^ 
siedies  to  recover  it. 

The  property  vested  in  the  assignees  is  the  whole 
that  the  bankrupt  had  in  himself,  at  the  time  he  cmn- 
mitted  the  first  act  of  bankruptcy,  or  that  has  beea 
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veeted  in  him  since,  beftre  his  dd»tt  axe  satisfied  «r 
agreed  fisr.  Therefore,  it  is  nsoally  said  that  esee  m- 
bankrupt  and  always  a  bankrupt;  by  which  is  meant, 
that  a  plain  direct  act  of  bankruptcy  once  committed, 
cannot  be  purged,  or  explained  away,  by  any  anbse* 
qneat  conduct,  as  a  dnbiosu  equivocalact  nwy  be;  bni 
tiiat,  if  a  commission  is  afterward  awarded,  the  com- 
laission  and  the  property  of  the  assignees  shall  have  a 
relation,  or  reference,  back  to  the  first  and  original  act 
of  bankruptcy.  Insomuch  that  all  transaetioas  of  the 
bankrupt  are  from  that  time  absolutely  null  and  void, 
either  with  icgard  to  the  alienation  of  his  property,  or 
the  receipt  of  his  debts  from  such  as  are  privy  to  his 
bankruptcy;  for  they  are  no  longer  his  property,  or 
his  deb^  but  those  of  the  futnre  assignees.  And  if  an 
execution  be  sued  out,  but  not  served  and  executed 
on  the  bankmpt*s  effects  till  afker  tbe  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy,  it  is  void,  as  against  the  assignees.  But  the 
king  is  not  bound  by  this  fictitions  relation,  aor-ia 
within  tbe  statutes  of  bankrupts  ;  for -if,  after  the  act 
of  bankruptcy  committed,  and  before  tJbe  assignment 
of  his  effects,  an  extent  issues  for  the  debt  of  thn 
erewn,  the  goods  are  bound  thereby.  In  Fraaee  thia 
doctrine  of  reiatioa  is  caxned  to  a  very  great  length  i 
for  there,  every  act  of  a  merchant,  for  ten  days  preen* 
dent  to  the  act  of  bankraptcy,  is  presumed  to  be  frau- 
dulent, and  is  therefore  void.  But  with  lis  tbe  law 
stands  npon  a  more  reasonable  footing;  fmr  as  these 
acts  of  luuikruptcy  may  sometimes  be  secret  to  all  but 
a  few,  and  it  weald  be  prejudicial  to  trade  to  canj 
this  notion  to  its  utmost  length,  it  is  provided  by  stat. 
19  Geo.  11.  c.  33.  that  no  money  paid  by  a  bankrupt 
to  a  htmafid^  or  real  creditor,  in  a  course  of  trade, 
even  afler  an  act  of  bankruptcy  dona,  shaU  be  liabln 
to  be  refunded.  Now  by  stat.  i  lac^  L  c  x  5.  shall  any 
debtor  of  a  bankrupt  that  paya  him  bis  d^t  without 
knowing  of  his  bankxnpt^nr,  be  liable  to  aocoont  for  it 
again.  The  intention  of  this  relative  power  being . 
only  to  reach  fraudulent  transikction^  and  not  to  distresa 
the  fair  trader. 

The  assignees  may  pursue  any  legal  method  of  wt* 
eovering  this  property  so  vested  in  tbem  by  their  own 
nntbority ;  but  cannot  commence  a  anit  in  equity,  nor 
compound  any  debto  owing  to  the  bankrupt,  nor  refer 
any  nmtters  to  arbitration,  without  the  consent  of  tba 
creditors,  or  the  major  part  of  them  in  vidue,  at  n 
meeting  to  be  held  in  pnrsunnce  of  notice  in  the  ga« 
nette. 

When  they  have  got  in  all  the  effecto  they  can  rea- 
sonably hope  for,  and  reduced  them  to  readjr  mon^, 
the  assignees  must,  within  12  months  after  tbe  eom* 
mission  issued,  give  11  days  notice  to  the  cieditors,  of 
a  meeting  for  a  dividend  or  distribntaon ;  at  wlucb 
time  they  nmst  produce  ^ehr  accounts,  and  verify 
them  upon  oath,  if  required.  And  then  the  commis^ 
sioaers  shall  direct  a  ^vidend  to  be  made,  at  so  much 
in  tbe  pound,  to  all  •creditors  who  have  before  peeved,, 
or  shall  then  prove  their  debts.  This  dividend  nmst 
be  made  equalf^,  and  in  a  rateable  prapoition,  to  ali 
the  creditors,  aeoording  to  tbe  qumitity  of  their  debts  | 
no  regafd  being  paid  to  the  quality  of  them.  Mait- 
gages,  indeed,  for  which  the  creditor  has  a  real  seoo- 
rity  in  bis  own  hands,  are  entirely  safe-;  £»r  the  com- 
mission of  bankrupt  reaches  only  the  equity  4if  re- 
demptioa.    So  are  all  peiaenal  debts,  where  the  en- 
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£ftor  baa  a  chaitel  in  his  handi,  or  a  pledge  or  {lawiit 
for  the  pojmoot,  or  has  tokea  Uw  debtor's  lends  or 
goods  ia  ejcecQtioD.  Ami,  upon  tbe  equity  of  the 
Stat.  8  An.  e.  14.  (which  directs,  that  upon  all  exec«»- 
tions  of  goods  being  00  any  premises  demised  to  a  te- 
JHUH,  one  year's  rent  and  no  more,  shall,  if  due,  be 
paid  to  the  landlord)  it  hath  also  been  held,  that  under 
a  eonmission  of  bankropt,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
statute  execatioo,  the  landlord  shall  be  allowed  his  ar* 
rears  of  rent  to  tbe  same  arooaot,  in  preference  to  o* 
ther  creditors,  even  thongh  be  bath  neglected  to  dis* 
train  while  tbe  goods  remained  on  the  premises} 
which  he  Is  otherwise  entitled  to  do  for  his  entire 
lent,  be  tbe  quantum  what  it  may.  But  otherwise 
judgments  and  recognizes  (both  which  are  debts 
of  record,  and  therefore  at  oUier  times  have  a  pri- 
ority), and  also  bonds  and  obligations  by  deed  or  spe* 
cial  instrument  (which  are  called  deeds  by  speciality, 
and  are  usually  tbe  next  in  order),  these  are  all  put  on 
a  level  with  debts  by  mere  simple  contract,  and  all 
paid  pari  pauu*  Nay,  so  fitf  b  this  matter  carried, 
that,  by  the  express  provision  of  the  statutes,  debts 
not  due  at  tbe  time  of  the  dividend  made,  as  bonds 
or  notes  of  hand,  payable  at  a  future  day,  shall  be 
paid  equally  with  the  rest,  allowing  a  discount  or 
drawback  in  proportion.  And  insurances,  and  obli- 
gations upon  bottomry  or  respondentia,  bona  fide^ 
made  by  the  bankrupt,  though  forfeited  after  the 
commission  is  awarded,  shall  be  looked  upon  in  tbe 
aame  light  as  debts  contracted  before  any  act  of  bank- 

nptcjr*  ^ 

Within  18  months  after  the  commission  issued,  a 
iecood  and  final  dividend  shall  be  made,  unless  all  the 
effects  were  exhausted  by  the  first.  And  if  any  surplus 
.remains,  after  paying  every  creditor  his  full  debt,  it 
shall  be  restored  to  tbe  bankrupt.  This  is  a  case 
which  sonetimea  happens  to  men  in  trade,  who  invo- 
luntarily, or  at  least  unwarily,  commit  acts  of  bank- 
nptey,  by  absconding  and  the  like,  while  their  effects 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  their  creditors.  And 
if  any  sttspicions  or  malevolent  creditor  will  take  the 
advantage  of  such  acts,  and  sne  out  a  commission,  the 
bankrupt  has  no  remedy,  but  mast  quietly  submit  to 
Ike  effsots  of  his  own  imprudence :  except  that  upon 
satisfaction  made  to  all  the  creditors,  the  commission 
nay  be  superseded.  This  case  may  also  happen  when 
a  knave  is  desirous  of  defrauding  bis  creditors,  and  is 
compelled,  by  a  commission,  to  do  them  that  justice 
which  otherwise  he  wanted  to  evade.  And  there- 
ibre,  though  tbe  osual  rule  b,  that  all  interest  on  debts 
earryiog  interest  shall  cease  from  tbe  time  of  issuing 
tbe  commission,  yet  in  case  of  a  surplus  left  after  pay- 
ment of  every  debt,  audi  interest  liiall  again  revive, 
and  be  ohargnbie  on  the  bankrupt  or  his  representa- 
tives. 

CoMUiasiOH  of  Lunacy^  issues  out  of  tbe  court  of 
chancery,  whether  a  person  represented  to  be  a  luna- 
tic, be  so  or  not.    8ee  Lunacy. 

CoMMi8UQV  of  TnndSf  a  court  at  Edinburgh, 
which  oame  in  place  of  a  committee  of  tbe  Scottijih 
parii^mtt,  for  erectiog  new  parishes,  «and  valuing 
trinds  for  the  support  of  the  clergy.  It  b  vested  in  the 
lards  of  session.     See  Law  Index, 

CoMMUsioN'officers,    See  Officers. 

Commission,  in  Commerce,    See  Factorage. 
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COMMISSIONER,  a  person  authorized  by  com-   Coamis. 
mission,  letters  patent,   or  other  lawful  warrant,   to     uoaetf 
examine  any  matters,  or  execute  any  lawful  eommia*  ^    H  . 
sion. 

Commissioner    in    the   General  Assembly  of  the* 
church  of  Scotland.     See  Assbmblt  {OeneraL) 

CoMuissiONBBS  of  the  Customs,    See  Customs. 

Commissioners  of  Excise.    See  Excise. 

Commissioners  of  the  Navy.    See  Navt. 

Lords  Commissioners  t^the  Treasury.  See  TtEA- 
suRY  and  Exchequer. 

COMMISSURE,  a  term  used  by  some  authors 
for  the  small  metuses  or  interstices  of  bodies  \  or  the 
little  clefts  between  the  particles:  especially  when 
those  particles  are  broadish  and  flat,  and  lie  contigu- 
ous to  one  another,  like  thin  plates  and  lamellae.  Tbe 
word  literally  signifies  a  joining  or  connecting  of  one 
thing  to  another. 

Commissure,  in  Architecture^  &c.  denotes  the  joint 
of  two  stones,  or  tbe  application  of  tbe  surfiice  of  the 
one  to  that  of  tbe  other.    See  Masonrt. 

Among  anatomists,  commissure  is  sometimes  also  used 
ibr  a  suture  of  the  cranium  or  sknll.    See  Suture. 

COMMITMENT,  in  criminal  law,  is  the  sending 
to  prison  a  person  who  hath  been  guilty  of  any  crime. 
This  takes  place  where  the  ofience  is  not  bailable,  or 
the  party  cannot  find  BAIL}  must  be  by  proper  war- 
rant, containing  the  cause  of  the  commitment }  and 
continues  till  put  an  end  to  by  the  course  of  law 
(see  Trial)  y  imprisonment  being  intended  only  for 
safe  custody,  and  not  for  punishment  (see  Arrest- 
ment and  Bail).  In  this  dubious  interval  between 
the  commitment  and  trial,  a  prisoner  ought  to  be  used 
with  the  utmost  humanity }  and  neither  be  loaded 
with  needless  fetters,  nor  subjected  to  other  bardsbipe 
thaa  such  as  are  absolutely  requisite  for  the  purpose  of 
confinement  only :  though  what  are  so  requisite  must 
too  often  be  left  to  the  direction  of  the  gaolers,  who 
are  frequently  a  merciless  race  of  men,  and  by  being 
conversant  in  scenes  of  misery,  steeled  against  any  ten» 
der  sensation. 

COMMITTEE,  one  or  more  persons  to  whom  tbe 
consideration  or  ordering  of  a  matter  as  referred,  either 
by  some  court,  or  by  tbe  consent  of  parties  to  whom  it 
belongs. 

'Committer  of  Parliament^  a  certain  number  of 
members  appointed  by  the  hoose  for  the  examination 
of  a  bill,  msking  a  report  of  an  inquiry,  process  of  the 
house,  &c.     See  Fabijament. 

Sometimes  tbe  whole  boose  b  resolved  into  a  com- 
mittee y  on  which  occasion  each  person  has  r  right  to 
speak  and  reply  as  much  and  as  -often  as  he  pleases :  an 
expedient  tbey  usually  have  recourse  to  in  extraordinary 
eases,  and  where  any  thing  is  to  be  thoroughly  can- 
vassed. When  the  house  is  not  in  a  committee,  each 
gives  his  opinion  regularly,  and  is  only  allowed  to  speak 
once,  unless  to  explain  himself. 

The  standing  committees,  appointed  by  every  new 
parliament,   are  those  of  privilegos  and  elections,    of 
religion,  of  grievanoes,  of  courts  (rf*  justice,  and  of  trader . 
though  only  the  former  act. 

COMMIXTION,  in  SooU  Law,  is  a  method  of  ac- 
quiring property,  by  mixing  or  blending  together  dif- 
ferent substances  belonging  to  different  proprietors. 
See  Law  Imdex. 

COMMODATE, 
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COMMODATE,  Commodatvm,  in  tU  civil  ja- 
rispradence,  the  loan  or  free  concessioo  of  any  thing 
moveable  or  immoveable^  for  a  certain  tirooy  on  con- 
dition of  restoring  again  the  same  individual  after  a 
oertain  term.  The  commodate  is  a  kind  of  loan  5 
there  is  thin  diflTcrence,  however,  between  a  loan  and 
a  commodate,  that  the  latter  is  gratis,  and  does  not 
transfer  the  property  :  the  thing  must  be  returned  *  in 
essence,  and  withoot  impairment }  so  that  things  which 
consume  by  nse  or  time  cannot  be  objects  of  a  com- 
modate, but  of  a  loan ;  in  regard  they  may  be  return* 
ed  in  kind,  though  not  in  identity.  See  Law  iin- 
dex, 

COMMODIANUS,  Gazkus,  a  Christian  author 
in  the  4th  century,  who  wrote  %  work  in  Latin  verse, 
entitled  Instructions  \  the  moral  of  which  is  excellent, 
but  the  verse  extremely  heavy.  M.  Davies  published 
a  fine  edition  of  it  in  171 19  at  the  end  of  Minucius 
Felix. 

COMMODITY,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes  all 
sorts  of  wares  and  merchandises  whatsoever  that  a  per^ 
•on  deals  or  trades  in. 

Staple  Commodities^  such  wares  and  merchandises 
as  are  commonly  and  readily  sold  in  a  market,  or  ex- 
ported abroad  \  being  for  the  most  part  the  proper  pro* 
doce  or  manufacture  of  the  country. 

COMMODORE,  a  general  officer  in  the  British 
marine,  invested  with  the  command  of  a  detachment 
of  ships  of  war,  destined  on  any  particular  enterprise, 
during  which  time  he  bears  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  in  the  army,.and  is  distinguished  from  the  in- 
ferior ships  of  his  squadron  by  a  broad  red  pendant 
tapering  towards  the  outer  end,  and  sometimes  fork- 
ed. The  word  is  corrupted  from  the  Spanish  comen^ 
dador. 

Commodore  is  also  a  name  given  to  some  select  ship 
in  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  who  leads  the  van  in  time 
of  war,  and  carries  a  light  in  his  top  to  conduct  the  rest 
and  keep  them  together.  He  is  alwayd  the  oldest  cap- 
tain in  the  fleet  which  he  commands. 

COMMODUS,  L.  AuRELius  Antoninus,  son  of 


all  alike ;  is  owned  or  allowed  by  aQ ;  and  sot  confiaed 
to  this  more  than  that.  In  this  sense,  cotnmom  stands 
opposed  to  proper^  pecmUar^  &c.  Thus,  the  earth  is 
said  to  be  our  common  mother  \  in  tbe  first  or  golden 
age  all  things  were  in  common^  as  well  as  tbe  son  and 
elements :  the  name  animal  is  common  to  man  and 
beast ;  that  of  substance  to  body  and  spirit. 

Common,  Communia^  (i.  e.  quod  ad  omnes  pertinei), 
in  law,  signifies  that  soil,  the  use  whereof  is  common  to 
a  particular  town  or  lordship  $  or  it  is  a  profit  that  a 
man  bath  in  the  land  of  another  person,  usually  in 
common  with  others  ^  or  a  right  which  a  person  hath  to 
pot  his  cattle  to  pasture  into  ground  that  is  not  his 
own.  And  there  is  not  only  common  of  pasture,  but' 
also  common  of  piscary,  common  of  estovers,  common 
of  turbary,  &c  And  in  all  cases  of  common,  the  law 
much  respects  the  custom  of  the  place  ^  for  there 
the  rule  is,  consuetudo  loci  est  obscrvandam    See  Com- 

MONTT. 

Common  Council.    See  Council. 
Common  LaWf  that  bodj  of  law  received  as  rulea 
in  parliament  to  alter  the  same.     See  Law,  Fart  II. 

CoMMON'Place  Bookj  is  a  regbter  of  what  things 
occur,  worthy  to  be  noted,  in  the  course  of  a  man's 
thinking  or  study,  so  disposed  as  that  among  a  num-" 
her  of  subjects  any  one  may  be  easily  found*  The  ad- 
vantages of  making  a  common-place  book  are  many  : 
it  not  only  makes  a  man  read  with  accuracy  and  at- 
tention, but  induces  him  insensibly  to  think  for  him- 
self, provided  he  considers  it  not  so  mnch  as  a  register 
of  sentiments  that  strike  him  in  the  course  of  reading, 
but  as  a  register  of  his  own  thoughts  upon  various  sub- 
jects. Manv  valuable  thooghts  occur  even  to  men  of 
no  extraordinary  genius.  These,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  commou*placo  book,  are  generally  lost 
both  to  himself  and  others.  There  are  various  me- 
thods of  arranging  common-place  books  \  that  of  Mr 
Locke  is  as  good  as  any  that  have  hitherto  been  con* 
trived. 

The  first  page  of  the  book  you  intend  to  take  down 
M.  Antoninus,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Roman  « their  common- place  in,  is  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  index 


empire*  He  was  naturally  cruel  and  fond  of  indul- 
ging his  licentious  propensities.  He  wished  to  be  call- 
ed Hercules  \  and,  like  that  hero,  he  adorned  his 
shoulders  with  a  lien^s  skin,  and  armed  his  hand  with 
a  knotted  club.  He  publicly  fought  with  the  gladi- 
ators, and  boasted  of  his  dexterity  m  killing  the  wild 
beasts  in  the  amphitheatre.  He  required  divine  ho- 
nours from  the  senate,  and  they  were  granted.  He 
was  wont  to  pat  such  an  immense  quantity  of  gold 
dust  in  his  hair,  that  when  he  appeared  bareheaded  in 
the  sunshine  his  head  glittered  as  if  surrounded  with 
•un*beam8.  Martia,  one  of  his  concubines,  whose 
death  he  had  prepared,  poisoned  him  :  but  as  the  poi- 
aon  did  not  quickly  operate,  he  was  strangled  by  a 
wrestler.  He  died  in  the  3zst  year  of  bis  age,  and 
the  13th  of  his  reign.  It  has  been  observed,  that  he 
never  trusted  himself  to  a  barber  \  but  always  burnt 
liis  beard,  in  imitation  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius.  A.  D. 
X92. 
COMMONi  CoMMUKii,  something  that  belongs  to 


to  the  whole,  and  to  contain  references  to  every  place 
or  matter  therein  :  in  the  commodious  contrivance  of 
which  index,  so  as  it  may  admit  of  a  sufficient  copia  or 
variety  of  materials,  without  any  confusion,  all  the  se- 
cret of  tlie  method  consists. 

In  order  to  this,  tbe  first  page,  as  already  ipentioned, 
or,  for  more  room,  the  two  first  pages  that  front  each 
other,  are  to  be  divided  by  parallel  lines  into  25  equal 
parts  \  whereof  every  fifth  line  is  to  be  distinguished 
by  its  colour  or  other  circumstance.  These  4ine8  are  to 
b^  cut  perpendicularly  by  others,  drawn  from  top  to 
bottom  :  and  in  the  several  spaces  thereof  the  several 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  both  capital  and  minuscle,  are 
to  be  duly  written. 

The  form  of  the  lines  and  dirisions,  both  horizontal 
and  perpendicular,  with  the  manner  of  writing  the  let- 
ters therein,  will  be  conceived  from  tbe  following  spe- 
cimen ;  wherein,  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  book  for  all 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  is  iiere  shown  in  the  firtt 
four,  A^  JB,  C,  and  D. 
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The  index  to  the  commoD-pIaoe  hook  that  formed, 
matteis  are  ready  for  the  taking  down  any  thing  there- 

In  order  to  this,  consider  to  what  head  the  thing 
joa  troold  enter  is  most  natorallj  referred ;  and  un- 
der which  one  woald  be  led  to  look  for  such  a  thlpg ; 
in  this  liead,  or  word,  regard  is  had  to  the  initial  let* 
ter,  and  the  first  rowel  that  follows  it  j  which  are  the 
diaracterittic  letters  whereon  all  the  nse  of  the  ipdes 
depends. 

Sappose  (e.  gr,)  I  wonid  enter  down  a  passage  that 
nfers  to  the  head  beauty,  jB,  I  consider,  is  the  initial 
letter,  and  e  the  first  vowel:  then  looking  upon  the 
index  for  the  partition  B,  and  therein  the  line  e 
(which  is  the  place  for  all  words  whose  first  letter  is  ^, 
and  the  first  vowel  e;  um  beauty^  hineficence^  breads 
breedings  blemishes) ^  and  finding  no  numbers  already 
down  to  direct  me  to  any  page  of  the  book  where  words 
of  this  characteristic  have  been  entered,  I  tarn  forward 
to  the  first  blank  page  I  find  (which,  in  a  fresh  book, 
as  this  is  supposed  to  be,  will  be  page  od),  and  here 
write  what  I  have  occasion  for  on  the  head  beauty; 
beginning  the  head  in  the  margin,  and  indenting  all 
the  other  subservient  lines,  that  the  head  may  stand 
out,  and  show  itself }  this  done,  I  enter  the  page  where 
it  is  written,  viz.  2.  in  the  index  in  the  space  B  e;  from 
which  time  the  class  b  e  becomes  wholly  in  possession 
of  the  ad  and  3d  pages,  which  are  consigned  to  letters 
of  this  characteristic. 

Had  I  found  any  page  or  nnmber  already  entered 
in  the  space  B  ^ ,  I  most  have  tamed  to  the  page,  and 
have  written  my  matter  in  what  room  was  left  therein  : 
so,  if  after  entering  the  passage  on  beauty,  I  should 
have  occasion  for  benevolence^  or  the  like,  finding  the 
number  2  already  possessed  of  the  space  of  this  cha- 
racteristic, I  begin  the  passage  on  benevolence  in  the 
remainder  of  the  page ;  which  not  containing  the  whole, 
I  carry  it  on  to  page  3d,  which  is  also  for  be  ;  and  add 
the  number  3  in  the  index. 

CouMov  Fleas  is  one  of  the  king*s  courts  now  held 
constantly  in  Westminster-hall,  but  in  former  times  was 
moveable. 

All  civil  causes,  as  well  real  as  personal,  are,  or 
were  formerly,  tried  in  this  court,  according  to  the 
strict  law  of  the  land.  In  personal  and  mixed  actions 
it  has  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  king*s  bench, 
but  has  no  cognizance  of  pleas  of  the  crown.  The 
actions  belonging  to  the  court  of  common-pleas  come 
thither  by  original,  as  arrests  and  outlawries;  or  by 
privilege,  or  attachment  for  or  against  privileged  per* 
sons :  or  out  of  inferior  courts,  not  of  record,  by  wme^ 


reoordari^  aceedas  ad  curiam^  writ  of  fitlse  judgment, 
&C.  The  chief  judge  of  this  court  is  called  lard  ckkf 
justice  of  the  common  pkas^  who  is  assisted  by  three  other 
judges*  The  other  officers  of  the  court  are  the  custos 
breviumf  who  is  the  chief  clerk ;  three  prothonotaries, 
and  their  secondaries  (  the  clerk  of  the  warrants,  clerk 
of  the  essoins,  14  filaxers,  4  exigentors,  a  derk  of  the 
juries,  the  chirographer,  the  clerk  of  the  king^s  silver, 
clerk  of  the  treasury,  clerk  of  the  seal,  derk  of  the 
outlawries,  clerk  of  the  inrolmeot  of  fines  and  recove- 
ries,  and  clerk  of  the  errors. 

Common  Prayer  is  the  liturgy  in  the  church  of  £ng« 
land :  (See  Liturgy.)  Clergymen  are  to  use  the  pub* 
lie  form  of  prayers  prescribed  by  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer :  and  refusing  to  do  so,  or  using  any  other  pob« 
lie  prayers,  are  punishable  by  stat.  i  Eliz.  c#  ii. 

Common,  in  Grammar^  denotes  the  gender  of  nouns 
which  are  equally  applicable  to  both  sexes  j  thus  parens^ 
**  a  parent,*'  is  of  the  common  gender. 

CoMMOK,  in  Geometry^  is  ap^ied  to  an  anglt,  line, 
or  the  like,  which  belongs  equally  to  two  figures. 

Common  Divisor^  a  quantity  or  number  which  ex« 
actly  divides  two  or  more  other  quantities  or  numbers, 
without  leaving  any  remainder. 

COMMONALTY,  the  lower  of  the  two  divisions  of 
the  civil  state.     See  dm.  State, 

The  commonalty,  like  the  nobility,  are  dirided  into 
several  degrees :  and  as  the  lords,  thongh  different  in 
rank,  yet  all  of  them  are  peers  in  respect  of  their  nobi* 
lity ;  so  the  commoners,  though  some  are  greatly  an- 
perior  to  others,  yet  all  are  in  law  commonalty,  in  re- 
spect of  their  want  of  nobility. 

I.  The  first  name  of  dignity  next  beneath  apeer  waa 
anciently  that  of  vidames^  vice^domini^  or  valoasors: 
who  are  mentioned  by  onr  ancient  lawyers  as  vrrt 
magnof  dignitatis  i  and  Sir  Edward  Coke  speaks  highly 
of  them.  Yet  they  are  now  quite  out  of  use  j  and  our 
legal  antiquarians  are  not  agreed  upon  even  their  ori- 
ginal or  ancient  office. 

3.  Now,  therefore,  the  first  personal  dignity  after  the 
nobility  is  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St  George  or  of  the 
Garter,  first  instituted  by  £dw.  IIL  A.  D.  1344* 

3.  Next  (but  not  till  after  certain  official  dignities, 
as  privy-couRsellors,  the  chancellors  of  the  exchequer 
and  duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  chief  justice  of  the  king*s 
bench,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  and  the  other  Enghsb 
judges),  follows  a  kn^ht  banneret  i  who  indeed,  by 
statutes  5  Bichard  II.  stat.  2.  c  4,  and  14  Richard  II. 
c.  II.  is  ranked  next  after  barons  j  and  his  precedence 
before  the  younger  sons  of  viscounts  was  confirmed  to 
him  by  order  o(  King  James  L  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
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Commoa.  reign.     Bat  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  this  rank,  he 
•Hy.      most  have  been  created  by  the  king  in  persoa/  in  ^he 
field,  under  the  royal  banners^  in  lime  of  open  Wf^r  ^ 
else  he  ranks  after, 

4.  BaroneU;  who  are  the  next  in  order:  wliioh  is 
a  dignity  of  inheritanctf,  created  by  letters  patent, 
and  usually  descendible  to  the  issuermaLe.    ike  BaKO* 

IfETS. 

5.  Next  follow  knights  of  the  Bath»     See  Bath. 

6.  I'he  last  of  these  inferior  nobility  are  knights  ^a- 
cheiors;  the  most  ancient,  thoogh  the  lowest,  ~brder  of 
knighthood  amongst  us.    6ee  Bachelor. 

7.  The  above,  with  those  enumerated  under  the  ar- 
ticle NoBiLiTlT,  Sir  Edward  Coke  says,  are  all  the 
names  of  dignity  in  this  kingdom  \  esquires  and  gentle* 
men  being  only  names  of  worship.  But  before  these 
last  the  heralds  rank  all  colonels,  sergeants  at  laWy  and 
doctors  in  the  three  learned  professions, 

8.  Esquires  and  gentlemen  are  confounded  together 
by  Sir  Edward  Coke  :  who  observes,  that  every  es- 
quire is  a  gentleman,  and  a  gentleman  is  defined  to 
be  one  qui  anna  gerit^  '*  who  bears  coat-armour  ;^*  the 
grant  of  which  adds  gentility  to  a  man^s  family :  in 
like  manner  as  civil  nobility  among  the  Romans  was 
founded  in  \\kejus  imaginum^  or  haviiig  the  image  of 
one  ancestor  at  least  who  had  borne  some  curufe  of- 
fice. It  is  indeed  a  matter  someifhat  unsettled  what 
constitutes  the  distinction,  or  who  is  a  real  esquire  \ 
for  it  is  not  an  estate,  however  large,  that  confers  this 
rank  upon  its  owner.  Camden,  who  was  himself  a 
l^erald,  distinguishes  them  the  most  accurately }  and  he 
reckons  up  four  sorts  of  them :  ist.  The  eldest  sons  of 
I^nights,  and  their  eldest  sons  in  perpetual  succession. 
2dly,  The  eldest  sons  of  younger  sons  of  peers,  and 
their  eldest  sons,  in  like  perpetual  succession :  both 
^^hicb  species  of  esquires  Sir  Henry  Spelman  entitles 
armigeri  natalitii,  jdly.  Esquires  created  by  the  king's 
letteis  patent,  or  rather  investiture ;  and  their  eldest 
sons.  4thly,  Esquires  by  virtue  of  their  office :  as 
Justices  of  the  peace  and  others  wKo  bear  uny  office 
of  trust  under  the  crown.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
esquires  of  the  knights  of  the  B«th,  each  of  whom  con- 
stitutes three  at  his  installation  ;  and  all  foreign,  nay, 
Irish  peers ;  for  not  only  these,  but  the  eldest  sons  of^ 
peers  of  Great  Britain,  though  frequently  titular  lords, 
are  only  esquires  tn  the  law,  and  ninst  be  so  named  in 
all  legal  proceedings. 

9*  As  for  gentlemen,  says  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  they 
be  made  good  dheap  in  thts  kingdom  j  for  whosoever 
studietb  the  laws  of  the  realm,  who  studieth  in  the 
universities,  who  p^ofesseth.  liberal  sciences^  and  (to  be 
short)  who  can  live  idly  and  without  manual  labour, 
and  will  hear  the  part,  charge,  and  countenance  of  a 
gentleman,  he  shall  be  called  master,  and  shall  be  taken 
for  a  gentleman. 

10.  A  yeoman  is  be  that  hath  free  land  of  406.  by 
the  year;  who  is  thereby  qualified  to  serve  on  juries, 
vote  for  knights  of  the  shire,  and  do  any  other  act 
where  the  law  requires  one  that  is  probua  ei  legalis 
homo. 

11.  The  rest  of  the  conimonalty  are  tradesmen, 
atttificers,  and  labourers;  who  (as  well  as  all  others) 
roust,  in  pursuance  of  the  statute  1  Henry  V«  c.  5. 

.be  styled  by  the  name  and  adciition  of  tbieir  estate. 


degree,  or  mystery,  in  all  actions  and  other  legal  jifo-  Comnon- 
qeedings.  mliy 

COMMONER,   or  Gentlemak-Commokex,   iq  _    B 
t^e  universities,  a  student  entered  in  a  certain  rank«      ^ 

COMMONS,  or  House  of  Commons,  a  denomi- 
nation given  to  the  lower  honse  of  pariianent.  $e» 
Fart.iamknt. 

7*fae  commons  conaiat  of  mH  finch  men  nf  any  pro* 
perty  in  the  kingdom  as  have  usA  tfiftts  in  the  hDUse 
of  lords,  every  one  of  whom  has  a  voice  in  par- 
liament,'either  personally  or  by  bis  representatives. 
In  a  free  state,  every  man  who  is  supposed  a  free 
ajgent,  ought  to  be  in  some  measure  bis  o|va  gover- 
nor: and  therefore  a  bqinch  at  least  of  the  legisla- 
tive power  should  reside  in  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  And  this  power,  when  the  territories  of  the 
i^te  are  small  and  its  citizens  easily  known,  should  be 
exercised  by  the  people  In  their  aggregate  or  collec- 
tive capacity,  as  was  wisely  ordained  in  the  petty  re- 
publics of  Greece,  and  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Ro- 
man state.  But  this  will  be  highly  inconvenient  when 
the  public  territory  is  extended  to  any  considerably 
degree,  and  the  number  of  citizens,  i^  incre^ed.  Thus 
when,  after  the  Social  wi^r,  all  th^  bnrgbers  of  Italy 
were  admitted  firee  citizens  of  Roiqe,  find  each  had  1^ 
vote  in  the  public  assemblies,  it  became  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  spurious  from  the  real  voter,  and  from 
that  time  all  elections  and  popular  deliberations  grew 
tumultuous  and  disorderly  y  i^hich  pi^ved  the  way  tox 
Marius  and  Sylla,  Pompey  and  Cassar,  to  trample  09 
the  liberties  of  their  country,  an,d  at  last  to  dissolve 
the  commonwealth.  In  sp  It^rge  a  state  as  ours,  there- 
fore, it  is  very  wisely  contrived*  that  the  people  should 
do  that  by  their  representatives  which  i^  is  imprac- 
ticable to  perform  iq  person  :  represeptativet  chosen 
by  a  number  of  minute  and  separate  districts,  where- 
in all  the  voters  are  or  may  be  easily  distinguished. 
The  counties  are  therefore  represented  by  knights, 
elected  by  the  proprietors  of  lapds ;  and  cities  and  bo- 
roughs are  represented  by  citizens  and  bqrgesses  cho- 
sen by  the  mercantile  or  supposed  trading  interest  of 
the  nation ;  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  burghers 
in  the  diet  of  Sweden  are  chosen  by  the  Corporate 
towns,  Stockholm  sending  four,  as  London  does  witli 
us,  other  cities  two,  and  some  only  one.  The  num- 
ber of  English  representatives  is  5131  of  Scots  45,  of 
Irish  100  J  in  all  6^8,  luid  every  meniber,  though 
chosen  by  one  particular  district,  when  elected  and  re- 
turned, serves  for  the  whole  realm  ^  for  the  end  of  his, 
coming  thither  is  not  particular,  but  general}  not 
barely  to  advantage  his  constituents,  but  the  commons- 
wealth  J  to  advise  his  majesty,  as  appears  from  the  writ 
of  summons,  '*  de  communi  consilio  super  negotiis  qui- 
busdam  arduis  et  nrgentibus,  regem,  statum,  et  defen- 
sionem  legni  Anglise  et  eeclesiae  Anglicanae  concer- 
nentibus.^*  And  therefore  he  is  npt  bound,  like  a  de- 
puty in  the  United  Provinces,  to  consult  with,  or 
take  the  advice  of,  his  constituents  upon  any  particn^ 
lar  point,  unless  he  himself  thinks  it  proper  or  prude|it, 
■o  to  do. 

The  peculiar  laws  and  customs  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons relate  principally  to  the  raising  of  taxes,  and  the. 
elections  of  members  to  serve  in  parliaqient.  See 
Taxis  and  Elzctioks. 
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DoctoTi  Commons*    See  Collmqe  of  CiviUaM, 

Proctor  «/*  the  Commons.  .  See  Proctor. 

COMMONTY,  in  Scots  Law^  sometimes  signifies 
lands  belonging  to  two  or  more  common  proprietors  ; 
sometimes  a  heath  or  muir,  tboogh  it  should  belong  in 
property  to  ooe^  if  there  has  been  a  promiscuous  poo* 
session  upon  it  by  pasturage  j  and  the  act  1695  men- 
tions comroonties  belonging  in  property  to  the  king  and 
to  royal  boroughs.     See  Law  Index. 

COMMONWEALTH.    See  Republic. 

COMMOTE,  an  ancient  term  in  Wales,  denoting 
half  a  cantredy  or  hondred :  containing  50  villages.  See 
HuiiDRED.  Wales  was  anciently  divided  into  three 
provinces }  each  of  these  subdivided  into  cantreds,  and 
every  canired  into  two  commotes  or  hundreds.  Sil- 
vester Girald,  however,  tells  us  in  bis  Itinerary,  that  a 
commote  is  hot  a  quarter  of  a  hundred. 

COMMUNIS,  in  Botany^  the  name  of  a  class  in 
LinDS60S*s  Methodus  CafycinOj  consisting  of  two  plants 
which,  like  teazel  and  dandelion,  have  a  calyx  or 
flower-cup  common  to  many  flowers  or  florets.  These 
are  the  aggregate  or  compound  flowers  of  other  sy- 
stems. 

COMMUNIBUS  Locis,  a  Latin  tenn,  in  fireqoent 
use  among  philosophical,  &c.  writers  ^  implying  some 
medium  or  mean  relation,  between  several  places.  Dr 
Keil  supposes  the  ocean  to  be  one  quarter  of  a  mile 
deep,  commumtus  hcis^  q.  d*  at  a  medium,  or  taking 
one  plmce  with  another. 

CoMMUNiBUS  Anm'Sf  has  the  same  import  with  re- 
gurd  to  yeirs  that  communibus  locis  has  with  regard  to 
places,  Mr  Derham  observes  that  the  depth  of  rain, 
commumlnts  annis^  or  one  year  with  another,  were  it  to 
stagnate  on  the  earth,  would  amount  in  Townley  in 
Lancitfhire,  to  42^  inches  ;  at  Upminster  in  Esaez,  to 
19^^  at  Zurich,  327  ;  at  Pisa,  43^:  and  at  Paris  to 
19  inches. 

COMMUNICATING,  in  Theohgy,  the  act  of  re- 
ceiving'the  saerament  of  the  etcharist.  Those  of  the 
reformed,  and  of  the  Greek  church,  communicate  under 
both  kinds  \  those  of  the  Bomisb,  under  only  one.  The 
oriental  coo^mnnicants  receive  the  species  of  wine  by  a 
spoon,,  and  anciently  they  socked  it  tbrongh  a  pipe,  as  • 
1ms  been  observed  by  Beat;  Rheanus  on  Tertnllian, 

COMMUNICATION,  in  a  general  sense,  the  act 
of' imparting  something  to  another. 

CoMMUKiCATiON,  is  also  used  for  the  connfctien  of. 
one  thing  with  another,  or  the  passage  from  one  'platee 
to  another;  thus  a  gallery  is  a  communication  between 
two  apartments. 

•  CoimuKiCATiOK  of  motion,  the  act  whereby  % 
body  at  rest  is  put  into  motion  by  a  moving  body  )  or, 
it  ia  the  acceleration  of  motion  in  n  body  already 
moving. 

Li9$es  of  CoMMUNiCATlONf  in  miKtaiy  matters, 
tfenches  made  to  continne  and  preserve  a  lafe  corre^ 
spondeuce  .between  two  forts  or  posts  }  or  at  a  siege 
bftweea  two  nppraaclies,  that  they  may  relieve  one 
another. 

Cjnjl  of  Communication*    See  Cakal. 

COMBJUNION,  in  matters  of  religtoo,  the  being  > 
united  in  doctrine  and  discipline }  in  whicji  seaae  of 
the  word^  diflneot  chndiei  are  said  to  bold  coamiaiiioo' 
with  eachollias. 
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In  the  primitive  Christian  church,  every  bishop  was  C«inma^ 
obliged,  after  bis  ordination,  to  send  circular  letters  to  nioa. 
foreign  churches,  to  signify  tliat  he  was  in  communion 
with  them.  The  three  grand  communions  into  which 
the  Christian  church  is  at  present  divided,  is  that  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  the  Greek  church,  and  the  Pro- 
testant church :  but  originally  all  Christians  were  in 
communion  with  each  other,  having  one  common  faith 
and  discipli;)e. 

Communion  is  also  used  for  the  act  of  oommuni-' 
eating  the  sacrament  of  the  eocharist,  or  the  Lord's 
supper. 

The  fourth  council  of  Lateran  decrees,  that  every  - 
believer  shall  receive  the  communion,  at  least  at  Easter } 
which  seems  to  import  a  tscit  desire,  that  they  should 
do  it  oftener ;  as,  in  effect,  they  did  it  much  oftener 
in  the  primitive  days.  Gratian,  and  the  master  of  the 
sentences,  prescribe  it  as  a  rule  for  the  laiCy,  to  com- 
municate three  times  a-year,  at  Easter,  Whitsuntide, 
and  Christmas.  But  in  the  13th  century,  the  practice 
was  adopted,  never  to  approach  the  eocharist,  ex- 
cept at  Easter  ;  and  the  council  thought  fit  to  enjoin 
it  then  by  a  law,  lest  their  coldness  and  remissness 
should  go  farther  still.  And  the  council  of  Trent  re- 
newed  the  same  injunction,  and  recommended  frequent 
communion  without  enforcing  it  by  an  express  decree. 

In  the  niiltb  century  the  communion  was  still  re- 
ceived by  the  laity  in  both  kinds ;  or,  rather  the  spe- 
cies of  bread  was  dipped  in  the  wine,  as  is  owned  by 
the  Romanists  themselves.  (Acta  SS.  Benedict.  Sscc. 
III.)  M.  de  Marca  observes,  that  they  received  it  at 
first  in  their  hands,'  Hist,  de  Beani,  afcid  believes  the 
communion  under  one  kind  alone  to  have  had  its  rise  in 
the  West  under  Pope  Urban  IL  in  1006,  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land.  And  it  was  more 
solemnly  enjoined  by  the  cooocil  of  Constance  in  1414. 
The  twenty-eighth  canon  of  the  council  of  Clermont 
enjoins  the  commonion  to  be  received  under  both 
kinds,  distinctly }  adding,  however,  two  exceptions ;  * 
the  one  of  necessity,  the  other  of  caution,  nisi  per  nc'" 
cessitatem  et  cauteiam  ;  the  first  in  favour  of  the  sick, 
the  second  of  the  abstemious,  or  those  who  had  an 
aversion  for  wine. 

It  was  formerly  n  kind  of  canonical  pomsbment,  for 
clerks  guilty  of  any  trime,  to  be  reduced  to  lay  com'* 
mumon^  i.  e.  only  to  receive  it  as  the  laity  did,  viz. 
under  one  kind. 

They  had  another  ponishment  of  the  same  nature, 
though  under  a  different  name,  called  foreign  commu* 
man  ;  to  which  'the  canons  frequently  condemned  their 
bishops  and  other*  clerks.  This.  punbhmeBt  was  not 
any  excommonicatioo,  or  deposition)  ^nt  a  kind  of 
suspension  from  the  function  of  the  order,  and  %  de- 
gradation from  the  rank  they  held  in  the  church. 
It  bad  its  name  because  the  communion  was  only 
simnted  to  the  criminal  on  the  foot  of  a  foreign  clerk,' 
I.  e«  being  reduced  to  the  lowest  of  his  order,  he  took 
place  after  all  those  of  bis  rank,  at  all  clerks,  &c  did 
in  the  chnrehea  to  which  they  did  not  belong.  The 
seeood  ceancil  of  Agda  orders  every  clerk  that  absents 
himself  firom  the  churdi  to  be  redoced  to  foreign  com- 
oonSMi* 

Communion  Service^  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church 
of 'Edglmid^  tkii  ofiee  fer  the  ndiBiiiistnition  of  the  bely 

T  t  a  sacnment. 
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CMMBttRion  sacniroeDt,  extracted  from  sevf  ml  ancient  litargiet,  as 

I        those  of  St  Basil,  St  AmbroRe,  &c. 
.^^*P*^^\      By  the  last  rubric,  part  of  this  senrice  is  appointed 
to  be  read  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  aficr  the  morn-* 
ing  prayer,  even  though  there  be  no  communicaBts. 

COMMUNITY,  denotes  a  society  of  men  living  in 
the  same  place,  under  the  same  laws,  the  same  regula- 
tions, and  the  same  customs. 

COMMUTATION,  in  Law,  the  changes  of  a  pe- 
nalty  or  punishment  from  a  greater  to  a  less  j  as  when 
death  is  commuted  for  banishment,  &c. 

COMNENA,  Ann,  danghter  of  Alexius  Comne- 
nus  emperor  of  the  East  ^  memorable  for  her  great 
learning  and  virtue,  and  for  her  history  of  the  life  and 
actions  of  her  father,  which  is  highly  esteemed.  She 
flourished  about  the  year  1117.  The  history,  which 
13  in  15  books,  was  first  published  very  imperfectly  by 
Heschelins  in  1610  ;  and  afterwards  printed  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Byzantine  historians,  with  a  diffuse  and 
incorrect  Latin  version  by  the  Jesuit  Possimas,  bnt 
with  excellent  notes  by  the  learned  Dn  Fresne. 

COMO,  a  strong  and  populous  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  and  in  the  Comasco,  with  a  bishop^s 
see.  It  was  taken  bv  the  Imperialists  in  1706,  and  is 
seated  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  in  £.  Long.  8.  57. 
N.  Lat.  45.  45. 

CoMO,  the  lake  so  called,  is  the  largest  in  Italy.  It 
is  situated  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  in  the  Comasco,  on 
the  confines  of  Switierland  and  the  Grisons.  It  is  88 
miles  in  circnmference,  yet  is  not  above  6  miles  over 
in  any  part. 

COMORA  islands  lie  between  the  north  end  ^f  the 
island  of  Madagascar  and  the  coast  of  Zanguebar, 
from  10  to  15  degrees  south  latitude.  Authors  differ 
greatly  with  regard  to  their  number,  some  speaking 
of  three,  others  of  five,  and  some  of  eight  of  these 
islands.  They  all  abound  in  homed  cattle,  sheep,  bogs, 
and  a  variety  of  fruits  common  in  warm  countries. 
Thej  are  said  also  to  produce  a  kind  of  rice  which 
tarns  of  a  violet  colour  when  boiled.  The  most  re« 
markable  of  them,  and  which  the  Europeans  are  best 
acquainted  with,  is  the  island  of  Johanna.  See  that 
article. 

COMORIN,  or  Cam:  Comorik,  the  most  south- 
erly promontory  of  the  Hither  India,  lying  north«west 
of  the  island  of  Ceylon* 

COMORRA,  a  handsome  and  large  town  of  Lower 
Hungary,  and  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  so  well  fortified,  that  the  Turks  conld 
never  take  it*  The  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Hungarians  or  Russians,  who  are  very  rich,  and 
are  of  the  Greek  religion.  It  is  seated  on  the  river 
Danube,  in  the  island  of  Silbnt.  £.  Long.  i8.  5. 
N.  Lat.  47.  4& 

COMOSJB,  in  jBslany,  from  Chma;  an  order  of 
j»Unts  in  the  former  edition  of  LinnseusH  Fragments 
of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of  the  spiked  willow 
or  spirssa  frotez,  dropwort,  and  greater  meadow- 
sweet* These,  though  formerly  distinct  genera,  are 
by  Linnseus  effected  into  ono^  under  the  name  of  spi* 
r««s.  The  iowers  growbg  in  a  bead  resemble  a  bosb, 
or  tuft  of  hair,  which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  epithet 


COMP  ACT»  la  PkOompt^,  is  sai*  of  bodies  wbicb^ 
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are  of  a  elosoi  dense,  and  heavy  texture,  vrith  few  eeaipwi, 
pores,  and  those  very  small.  CompaniM. 

Compact,  in  a  legal  sense,  signifies  an  agreement  or        •    ^  ' 
contract  stipulated  between  seteral  parties. 

COMPANION;  one  with  whom  a  man  frequently 
converses. 

As  the  human  mind  cannot  always  he  on  the 
stretch,  nor  the  hand  always  employed  in  labour,  re- 
creation becomes  both  agreeable  and  necessary.  Of 
all  recreations,  that  of  the  company  of  a  few  chosen 
companions  roust  be  allowed  to  be  the  most  manly  and 
most  improving :  bnt  as  in  those  hours  of  recreation 
we  are  m(;fst  in  danger  of  being  misled,  being  generaU 
ly  at  such  seasons  more  off  onr  gnard  than  usual,  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  making  choice  of 
whom  to  associate  with ;  for  according  to  onr  choie# 
of  them,  both  our  character  and  disposition  will  re- 
ceive a  tincture,  as  waters  passing  through  minerals 
partake  of  their  taste  and  efficacy.  This  is  a  truth  so 
universally  received,  that  it  is  become  a  proverb  botb 
in  the  natural  and  moral  world.  That  a  man  is  known 
by  his  company.  As  by  chemistry  we  learn,  that  dis- 
cordant mixtures  produce  nothing  but  broil  and  fer- 
mentation till  one  of  them  gets  the  ascendency  of  the 
rest ;  so  from  Scripture  we  learn,  that  two  cannot  walk' 
together  except  they  be  agreed.  From  which  we 
may  see,  how  impossible  it  is  for  any  one  (o  be  thought 
a  person  of  real  goodness  and  integrity,  whilst  he 
chooses  for  his  companions  the  abandoned  and  Itcen* 
tions. 

By  associating  with  such,  he  will  not  only  lose  hia 
character,  bnt  his  virtue  j  for  whatever  fallacious  di- 
stinction he  may  be  pleased  to  make  between  the  men 
and  their  vices.  In  the  end  the  first  generally  qualifies 
the  last }  and  by  ceasing  to  hate  them  he  will  soon  leam 
both  to  love  and  practise  them.  In  short,  the  society 
of  sensual  men  is  peculiarly  ensnaring.  The  malignity 
of  their  contagion  doth  not  appear  all  at  once.  Their 
frolics  first  appear  harmless }  then,  when  partaken  ofy 
they  leave  a  longing  relish  behind  them }  and  one  ap- 
pointment makes  way  for  another,  one  expence  leads 
on  to  a  second  ;  and  so  time  and  fortune  are  wasted 
away  to  very  bad  purpose.  The  one  appetite  craves^ 
and  another  must  be  gratified,  till  all  become  too  im- 
portunate to  be  denied  $  which  verifies  what  the  wisest 
of  men  long  since  said,  **  TItat  the  beginning  of  sin  is- 
like  the  breaking  forth  of  waters,  which  when  it  once 
makes  an  entrance,  carries  all  before  it  with  rushing 
impetnosity.**  Some  pangs  of  remorse  may  be  felt  by 
the  infatuated  creature  on  the  first  degeneracy,  and 
some  faint  resolutions  against  being  seduced  any  more  ; 
which  will  no  sooner  be  discovered  by  those  leaders  to 
destmction,  than  all  arts  will  be  used  to  allure  him 
back  to  bear  them  company  in  the  broad  beaten  patb* 
tomin.  Of  all  which  methods,  none  is  more  to  bo 
dreaded  than  raillery )  for  this  is  generally  exercised 
with  all  its  force,  and  too  often  proves  fatal.  Ano- 
ther method  osed  to  mislead  the  young  novice  not 
yet  hackneyed  in  vice,  and  no  less  dangerous  than  the 
other,  is  to  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil.  Lust  and 
sensuality  must  pass  for  love  and.  gallantry)  revenge 
and  malice,  fop  heroism.  Bnt  steadiness  should  be 
shown,  by  holding  such  pests  of  society  in  derision,  andh 
looking  on-  them  with  contempt ;  by  appenring  nnmo- 
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Ctmptiijr.  fcci  by  their  31-foandvd  banters,  and  0|istnng  by  their 
imp  1008  jestf. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  order  to  escape  the  danger 
which  attenda  the  keeping  of  evil  company,  let  those 
yott  ataociate  with  be  persons  as  carefully  edncated 
and  as  honestly  disposed  as  yourself  ^  of  a  good  moral 
character,  not  given  to  any  known  vice  j  whose  Hv«s 
are  temperate,  and  whose  expences  are  moderate :  with 
such  company  as  these,  you  will  neither  get  discredit, 
nor  degenerate  into  excess.  Yon  will  be  a  mutual 
check  to  each  other }  and  your  reputation  will  be  so 
ea tablisbed,  that  it  wiU  be  the  ambition  of  others  to  be 
admitted  members  of  your  society.  Select  those  for 
yoor  companions  who  «re  men  of  good  sense,  and  un- 
derstanding} and,  if  possible,  who  excel  in  some  art, 
science,  er  accomplishment  ^  that  so,  in  the  course  of 
7«ur  acquaintance,  your  very  hours  of  amusement  may 
contribote  to  yonr  improvement;  and  for  the  most 
part  such  are  open  and  communicative,  and  take  as 
much  pleasure  in  being  heard  as  you  to  be  informed. 
By  pursuing  such  a  conduct,  you  will  be  an  ornament 
nod  useful  member  of  society. 

COMPANY,  a  collective  term,  nnderstood  of  seve- 
ral peraoos  ataembled  together  in  the  same  place,  or 
with  the  same  design.  The  word  is  formed  of  the 
French  eompqgnief  and  that  of  compamo^  or  ean^nieSf 
which  Chifflet  observes,  are  found  in  the  Salic  law, 
tit.  66^  and  are  proper  military  words,  understood  of 
soldiers,  who,  according  to  the  modern  phrase,  are 
comrades  or  mess- mates,  i.  e.  lodge  together,  eat  toge* 
ther,  &c  of  the  Latin,  rwn,  *^  with,'*  and  pamSf  ^*  bread.*' 
It  may  be  added,  that  in  some  Greek  authors  under  the 
western  empire,  the  word  sn^amMi  occurs  in  the  sense 
of  society. 

CoMFAKT,  in  a  familiar  or  fashionable  sense,  Is  used 
for  an  asaemblage  of  persons  met  for  the  purpose  of  con« 
veraation,  pastime,  or  festivity. 

The  love  of  company  and  of  social  pleasures  is  na- 
tural, and  attended  with  some  of  the  sweetest  satisfac- 
tions of  hnman  life ;  hot,  like  every  other  love,  when 
it  proceeds  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation,  it  ceases 
to  produce  its  natural  effect,  and  terminates  in  disgust- 
ful satiety.  The  foundation-stone  and  the  pillar  on 
wJueh  we  build  the  fabric  of  our  felicity,  must  be  laid 
In.onr  own  hearts.  Amusement,  mirth,  agreeable  va- 
riety, and  even  improvement,  roiy  be  sometimes  sought 
in  toe  gaiety  of  mixed  ooropany,  and  in  the  usual  di- 
versions of  the  world  ;  but  if  we  found  our  general  bap- 
pineos  oo  these,  we  shall  do  little  more  than  raise  castles 
IB.  the  air,  w  build  houses  on  the  sand. 

To  derive  the  proper  pleasure  and  improvement  from 
company,  it  ought  to  be  select,  and  to  consist  of  per- 
sons of  character,  respectable  botJi  for  their  morals  and 
their  nnderstandings.  Mixed  and  undistinguished  so- 
ciety tends  only  to  dissipate  our  ideas,  and  induce  a 
laxity  of  principles  and  practice.  The  pleasure  it  af- 
fards  is  of  a  coarse,  mixed,  noisy,  and  rude  kind.  In- 
deed, it  commonly  ends  in  weariness  and  disgust,  as 
even  thoy  are  ready  to  confess  who  yet  constantly 
pursue  it,  as  if  their  chief  good  consisted  in  living  in  a 
crowd*. 

^  Aflsoog  these,  indeed,  wbo  are  exempted  by  their 
oiDoumataneea  from^profeasioaal  and  official  employ* 


mepts,  and  who  professedly  devote  themselves  to  a  life  Compaaj. 
of  pleasure,  little  else  seems  to  constitute  the  idea  of  it, 
but  an  unceasing  succession  of  company,  public  or  pri* 
vate.  The  dress,  and  other  circnmstances  preparatory 
to  the  enjoyment  of  this  pleasure,  scarcely  leave  a  mo- 
ment for  reflection.  Day  after  day  is  spent  in  the  same 
toilsome  round,  till  a  habit  is  formed,  which  renders 
dissipation  necessary  to  existence.  One  week  without  it 
would  probably  induce  alowness  of  spirits,  which  might 
terminate  in  despair  and  suicide.  When  the  mind  baa 
no  auchor,  it  will  suffer  a  kind  of  shipwreck ;  it  will 
sink  in  whirlpools,  and  be  dashed  on  rocks.  What,  in- 
deed, is  life  or  its  enjoyments  without  settled  principles, 
laudable  purposes,  mental  exertions,  and  internal  com- 
fort ?  Jtis  merely  a  vapour,  or,  to  drop  the  language  of 
figure  on  so  serious  a  subject,  it  is  a  state  worse  than 
non-entity,  since  it  possesses  a  restless  power  of  action, 
productive  of  nothing  but  misery. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  to  all  who  wish, to 
enjoy  their  existence  (and  who  entertains  not  that 
with  ?)  that  they  should  acquire  a  power  not  only  of 
bearing,  but  of  taking  a  pleasure  in,  temporary  soli- 
tude. Every  one  must,  indeed,  sometimes  be  alone. 
Let  him  not  repine  when  he  is  alone,  but  learn  to  set 
a  value  on  the  golden  moments.  It  is  then  that  he  is 
enabled  to  study  himself  and  the  world  around  him. 
It  is  then  that  he  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  things 
as  they  are,  and  of  removing  the  deceitful  veil,  which 
almost  every  thing  assumes  in  the  busy  scene  of  worldly 
employments.  The  soul  is  enabled  to  retire  into  her- 
self, and  to  exert  those  energies  which  are  always  at- 
tended with  sublime  pleasure.  She  is  enabled  to  see  the 
dependent,  frail,  and  wretched  state  of  man  aa  the 
child  of  nature  ;  and  incited  by  her  discovenr,^  to  im- 
plore grace  and  protection  from  the  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse. They,  indeed,  who  fly  from  solitude,  can  sel- 
dom be  religious;  for  religion  requires  meditation* 
They  may  be  said  to  '^  live  without  God  in  the  world  j^* 
not,  it  is  true,  from  atheistical  principles,  but  from  a . 
carelessness  of  disposition  j  a  truly  deplorable  state,  the 
consciousness  of  which  could  not  fail  to  cloud  the  gaie- 
ty of  those  halcyon  beings  who  sport  in  the  sonshiae  of 
unremitted'  pleasure. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  man  Is  made  for  action,  and ' 
that  his  duties  and  pleasures  are  often  roost  numerous 
and  most  important  amidst  the  busy  hum  of  men.  Many 
vices,  and  many  corrupt  dispositions,  have  been  foster- 
ed in  a  solitary  life.  Monkery  is  not  favourable  to  hu- 
man nature  or  human  happiness ;  but  neither  is  unlimit- 
ed difsipation. 

In  short,  let  there  be  a  sweet  interchanffe  of  retire* 
ment  and  association,  of  repose  and  activity.     A  few 
hoars  spent  every  day  by  the  votaries  of  pleasure  in  se- 
rious meditation,  would  render  their  pleasure  pure,  and 
more  unmixed  with  misery.    It  would  give  them  know- 
ledge, so  that  they  would  see  how  far  they  might  ad-  • 
vance  in  their  pursuit  without  danger^  and  resolution, 
so  that  they  might  retreat  when  danger  approached. . 
It  would  teach  them  how  to  live,  a  knowledge  which  . 
indeed  they  think  tbey  possess  aUeady  ;  «nd  it  would 
also  teach  them,  what  .they  msc  often  too  little  solicitous 
to  leanvhow  to  die. 
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Compaoy.  TN  a  commercial  sense,  is  a  society  of  mercbants, 
'       ^         **•  mechanics,  or  other  traderS|  joined  together  in  one 
common  interest. 

When  there  are  only  two  or  three  joined  in  this 
manner,  it  is  called  a  partnership ;  the  term  company 
being  restrained  to  societies  consisting  of  a  considerable 
n amber  of  members,  associated  together  by  a  charter 
obtained  from  the  prince. 

The  mechanics  of.  all  corporations,  or  towns  incor- 
porated, are  thus  erected  into  companies,  which  have 
charters  of  privileges  and  large  immunities. 

Company  seems  more  particularly  appropriated  to 
tliose  grand  associations  set  on  foot  for  the  commerce  of 
the  remote  parts  of  the  world,  and  vested  by  charter 
with  peculiar  privileges. 

When  companies  do  not  trade  upon  a  joint  stock, 
but  are  obliged  to  admit  any  person,  properly  qualified, 
upon  payirg  a  certain  fine,  and  agreeing  to  submit  to 
the  regulations  of  the  company,  each  member  Crading 
upon  his  own  stock  and  at  his  own  risk,  they  are  called 
Regulated  Companieg*  When  they  trade  upon  a  joint 
stock,  each  member  sharing  in  the  common  profit  or 
loss  in  proportion  to  his  share  in  this  stock,  they  are 
called  JomUstock  Companiet*  8och  companies,  whether 
regulated  or  joint-stock,  sometimes  have,  and  some* 
times  have  not,  exclusive  privileges. 

However  injurious  companies  with  joint-stock,  and  in- 
corporated with  exclusive  privileges,  may  at  this  time  be 
reckoned  to  the  nation  in  general,  it  is  yet  certain  that 
they  were  the  general  parent  of  all  our  foreign  commerce} 
private  traders  being  discouraged  from  hazarding  their 
fortunes  in  foreign  countries,  until  the  method  of  traffic 
had  been  first  settled  by  joint-stock  companies.  But 
since  the  trade  of  this  kingdom  and  the  number  of  traders 
have  increased,  and  the  methods  of  assurance  of  ship- 
ping and  merchandise,  and  the  navigation  of  all  parts  of 
the  known  world  have  become  familiar  to  us,  these  com- 
panies, in  the  opinion  of  most  men,  have  been  justly 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  injurious  monopolies. 

I.  Regulated  Companies  resemble,  in  every  re- 
spect, the  corporations  of  trades,  so  common  in  the  ci- 
ties and  towns  of  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe  ; 
and  are  a  sort  of  enlarged  monopolies  of  the  same  kind. 
As  no  inhabitant  of  a  town  can  exercise  an  incorpo- 
,  rated  trade,  without  first  obtaining  his  freedom  in 
the  corporation ;  so  in  most  cases  no  subject  of  the 
•tate  can  lawfully  carry  on  any  branch  of  foreign  trade, 
for  which  a  regulated  company  is  established,  without 
first  becoming  a  member  of  that  company.  The  mo- 
nopoly is  more  or  less  strict  according  as  the  terms  of 
admission  are  more  or  less  difficult ;  and  according  as 
'  the  directors  of  the  company  have  more. or  less  autho- 
rity, or  have  it  more  or  less  in  their  power  to  manage 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  confine  the  greater  part  of  the 
trade  to  themselves  and  their  particular  friends.  In 
the  most  ancient  regulated  companies  the  privileges  of 
npprraticeship  were  the  same  as  in  other  corporations } 
and  entitled  the  person  who  bad  served  his  time  to  a 
McmbCT  of  the  company,  to  become  himself  a  member, 
cither  withoot  paying  any  fine,  or  upon  payiog  a  much 
smaller  one  thra  what  was  exacted  Ixooi  other  people* 
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The  usual  corporation  spirit,  wherever  the  Taw  d 
not  restrain  it,  prevails  in  sU  regolatcd  companies. 
When  they  have  been  allowed  to  act  according  to 
their  natural  genius,  they  have  always,  in  order  to 
confine  the  competition  to  as  small  a  number  of  persono 
as  possible,  endeavoured  to  subject  the  trade  to  many 
burdensome  regulations.  When*  the  law  hat  restraiaed 
them  from  doing  this,  they  have  become  altogether 
useless  and  insignificant. 

The  r*'galated  companies  for  foreign  comnefce, 
which  at  present  subsist  in  Great  Britain,  are.  The 
Hamburgh  Company,  the  Russia  Company^  the  East* 
land  Company,  the  Turkey  Company,  and  the  Afrian 
Company. 

I.  The  Hamburgh  Company  is  the  oldest  trading o»* 
tablishment  in  the  kingdom  %  though  not  always  known 
by  that  name,  nor  restrained  to  those  narrow  boondo 
under  which  it  is  now  confined.  It  was  firrt  called 
the  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  Calais^  Hottand^ 
Zealand^  Brabant^  and  Flanders :  then  it  acquired  tba> 
general  title  of  Merchant-adventurers  ofEngkmd :  at- 
being  composed  of  all  the  English  merchants  who  trad- 
ed to  the  Low  Countries,  the  Baltic,  and  the  German 
ocean.  Lastly,  it  was  called  the  Company  of  Mer» 
chant'adventurers  of  England  trading  to  Hamottrgh. 

This  company  was  first  incorporated  by  Edward  L 
in  1 296  J  and  established  again,  by  charter,  in  1406, 
under' the  reign  of  King  Henry  IV.     It  was  afteiwarda 
confirmed,  and  augmented  with  divers  privileges,  by 
many  of  his  successors.     Before  the  charter  of  Henry 
IV.  all  the  English  merchants  who  trafficked  out  ot 
the  realm,  were  left  to  their  own  discretion,  and  ma- 
naged their  affairs  with  foreigners  as  might  be  most  for* 
their  respective  interests,  without  any  regard  to  the  ge- 
neral commerce  of  the  nation.     Henry,  observing  thit 
disorder,  endeavoured  to  remedy  it,  by  uniting  aH  tho< 
merchants  in  his  dominions  into  one  body  j  wbefoin, 
without  losing  the  liberty  of  trading  each  for  htmself, 
they  might  be  governed  by  a  company  still  sobsistinff  $ 
and  be  subject  to  regulations,  which  should  secoro'  the 
ceneral  interest  of  the  national  commerce,  wilbeat  pre^ 
judice  to  the  interest  of  particulars.     With  this  view, 
he  granted  all  the  merchants  of  his  states,  parliGularly 
those  of  Calais,  then  in  his  hands,  a  power  of  assoda-' 
ting  themselves  into  a  body  politic,  with  directors  and 
governors,  both  in  England  and  abroad }  to  hdd  aa»> 
semblies,  both  for  the  direction  of  business  and  the  de- 
ciding of  controversies  among  merchants}  make  laws; 
punish  delinquents }  and  impose  moderate  duties  and 
taxes  on  merchandises,  and  merchants,  to  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  corporation.     These  few  articles 
of  the  charter  of  Henry  IV.  were  afterwards  much 
augmented  by  Henry  VII.  who  first  gave  them  the 
title  of  Mercnant'adventurers  to  Calais,  HoUand^  &c 

Sve  them  a  power' of  proclaiming  and  cootinning  firea 
rs  at  Calais }  and  ordered,  that  to  be  reputed  a  menw- 
ber  of  the  society,  each  person  pay  20  marks  sterltngi 
and  that  the  several  membert  should  attend  the  general 
meetings,  or  courts,  appointed  by  the  directors,  whedier^ 
at  London,  Calais,  or  elsewhere. 
A  petition  being  made  to  Queen  £lizabetb|  in  X564,. 
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Coamttiw  ^  "^  explamtiiMi  of  eeiiaiB  Mftieles  hi  the  charter  of 
HflAiy  VII.  ftod  «  ^nfimatioB  of  the  rest  gmnted  by 
other  kings  j  that  princessy  hj  a  charter  of  the  same 
wear  declaroe  that,  to  end  all  dispates,  they  shall  be 
inoorporated  anew,  under  the  title  of  the  Company  6f 
MerehoMUadvmktrers  rf  England  i  that  all  who  were 
members  of  the  former  company  should^  if  they  de* 
sired  it,  Ve  admtltod  members  of  this  \  that  tbey  should 
have  a  oommcsi  seal  $  that  they  shoaJd  admit  into  their 
society  what  other  porsons^  and  on  what  terms^  they 
pleased,  and  expel  them  again  on  misbehaviour  j  that 
the  city  of  Hamburgh  and  neighbouring  cities  should 
be  reputed  within  thoir  grant,  together  with  those  of  the 
Low  Countries^  &e.  in  that  of  the  former  Company : 
that  no  member  should  marry  out  of  the  kingdom, 
nor  purehase  lands,  &c«  in  any  city  beyond  sea )  and 
that  those  who  do,  shall  bo,  tjpso  Jacto^  excluded  for 
ever.  Twenty-^two  years  after  this  first  charter.  Queen 
EUzabeth  granted  them  a  second  \  confirming  the  for- 
mer, and  further  granting  them  a  privilege  of  exclu- 
•ioo  \  with  a  power  of  erecting  in  each  city  Irithin  their 
grant  a  standing  council. 

The  revolutiono  which  happened  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  republic  of  tiolland, 
having  hindered  the  eompany  from  continning  their 
commcflxe  with  their  ancient  freedom  ;  it  was  obliged 
to  torn  it  almost  wholly  to  Che  side  of  Hambdrgh,  aOd 
'the  cities  on  the  German  ocean  ;  from  which  ehange, 
name  people,  took  occasion  to  change  its  name  to  that 
flf  the  Hamburgh  Company  ;  though  the  anciost  title 
of  MerehatU'Odatnimrert  is  itill  retained  in  all  their 
wfiting&i 

AhMl  the,  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  fine  for 
admisaioB  was  fifty,  and  at  one  time  one  hundred  ponndsi 
and  the  condnet  of  the  company  was  said  to  be  ez- 
Inmely  oppressive*  la  1643,  '^^  ^^45^  ^^  '^^  1661, 
the  dethiers  and  free  traders  of  the  west  of  England 
coB^lained  of  them-  to  parliament,  as  of  monopolists 
isk»  confined  the  trade  and  oppressed  the  manuraoCureO 
of  the  eountfy.  Thoogh  those  complatoto-  prodoeed 
no  act'  of  parliament,  they  had  probably  intlmidafed 
the  company  so  far,  as  to  oblige  them  to  reform  their 
ceadiint.  The  teime  of  admission  are  now*  said  to  he 
qnite  easy ;  and  the  direttors  either  have  it  *ot  in  their 
pnsser  to  aniject  the  trade  to  any  burdensome  restraint 
or  raraktiens,.  oi  at  least  havQ  not  of  late  exe^oisbd 

X  Tht  Riusia  Compatw^  was  first  projectedtfowaids 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  lUng  Edward  VL  executed  in 
the-  first  and  seeond  years  of  Philip  and  Mary  j  but  had 
not  its  perfection  till  its  charter  was  confirooed  by  act 
of  pacuament,  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  igSti*  It 
had  its  rise  feom  certain  adventurers,  who  Were  sent  in 
three  vessels  on  the  discoveiy  of  new  coontrtes  ^  and  to 
find  out  a.  north-east  passage-  to>  China }  tfaestf,  fiill* 
ing  into  the: White  sea,  and' making  op  to  the  port  of 
ANfaangel,  vitere  exceedingly  well  received  by  the 
Mnscoyites  ^  aad,>  at  their  retnm,  solicited  letters  pa» 
teat  to  secure  to*  themselves  the  oomrnerceof  Boasia, 
for  which  they  had  formed  an  association. 

By  tfiein  charter,  the  association 'Was  dedared  a  body 
poKtio^  msdcr  the  name  of  the  Compimf  of  Merchant' 
adoettitanfrs  of  Enghadf  for  the^  dtKotery  of  lande^ 
Umritonni  i$hmit^  dco*  unknown  or  ufjlr€fuen$td» 
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Their  privileges  were,  to  have  a  governor,  four  con-  Csmpaoy. 


snJsi  and  24  assbtants,  for  their  commerce ;  for  their 
policy,  to  make  laws,  inflict  ^nalties,  send  Out  ships, 
to  make  discoveries,  take  possession  of  them  in  the 
king^s  name,  stet  up  the  banner  royal  of  England, 
plant  them ;  and  lastly,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  tra- 
.ding  to  Archangel,  and  other  ports  of  Muscovy,  not 
yet  frtef  uented  by  the  English. 

This  charter  not  being  sufficiently  guarded,  was 
confirmed  by  parliament  in  the  8th  year  uf  Queen 
Elizabeth  }  wherein  it  was  enacted,  that  in  regard  the 
former  name  was  too  long,  they  should  now  be  called 
Companjf  of  EngUsk  Merchanis  for  discovering  new 
itadee ;  under  which  name,  they  should  be  capable  of^ 
acquiring  and  holding  all  kinds  of  lands,  Aianors,  rents, 
&c.  not  exceeding  100  marks  per  annum,  and  not 
held  of  her  majesty  \  that  nO  part  of  the  continent, 
island,  harbour,  &c  not  known  or  frequented  before 
the  fiftt  enterprise  of  the  merchants  of  their  company, 
situated  to  the  north,  or  north-west,  or  north-east  of 
London  }  nor  any  part  of  the  continent,  islands,  &c. 
under  the  obedience  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  or  in  the 
countries  of  Armenia,  Media,  Hyrcania,  Persia,  or 
the  Caspian  sea,  shonid  he  visited  by  any  subjects  of. 
England  to  exercise  any  commerce,  without  the  con- 
sent of  tho  said  conrpany,  on  pain  of  confiscation.  The 
said  company  tball  use  no  ships  in  her  new  conliberce 
but  those  of  the  nation  ;  nor  transport  any  cloths, 
serges,  or  other  woollen  stuflb,  till  they  have  been  dyed 
and  pressed.  That  in  case  the  company  discontinue  of 
itself  to  rinload  cotoimodities  in  the  road  of  the  abbey 
of  8.  Niedias,  in  Russia,  or  Some  other  p6rt  on  the 
north  coasts  of  Russia,  for  the  space  of  three  years,  the 
other  subjects  of  England  shall  be  allowed  to  traffic  to 
Narva,*  while  the  said  company  discontinues  its  conoid 
merce  into  Russia,-  only  using  English  vessels. 

Tins  company  subsisted  with  reputation  almost  a 
whdle  centorjr,  till  the  time  of  (he  civil  wan.  It  is  said,. 
the  Cxaf  then  reigning,  heshring  of  the  nAirder  of  King 
Charles  I.  ordered  dl  the  English  in  his  states  to  be 
eXpeHed  \  which  th^  Dutch  taking  the  advantage  of,  set- 
tled in  theSr  room/*  After  the  Restoration,  the  remains 
of  the  company  re-estsA>lished  part  of  their  conhnerce 
at  Archangel,  but  Oevef  with  thb  same  success  as  be- 
fore ;  the  Aissiaiis  betn^  now  well  accustomed  to 
the  Dutch  merchmits  and  merchandise.    ^ 

Thill  company  subsists  sf ill,  under  the  direction  of. 
ft  governor,-  four  consuls,  and  assistant.     By  the  loth 
and  nth* of  William  IIL  c.  6.  the  fine  for  admission 
waa  reduced  to  5I. 

3  The  Eaetkmd  Company  was  inborporatted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Its  charter  is  dated  in  the  year  1 579.  By 
the  first  article  the  company  is  erected  into  a  body  po- 
litic under  the  title  of  the  Company  of  Merchanie  of  the 
Easi  }  to  consbtef  Englishmen,  all  real  merchants,  who 
have  exeroised  the  bminess  thereof,  and  trafficked 
through  the  SouOd  before  the  year  1568,  into  Not^ 
way,  Sweden,  Poland,  Livonia,  Prussia,  Pomerania; 
dbok  as  also  Revel,  Coningsberg,  Dantztck,  Copenha- 
gen^  &o.  excepting  Narva,  MnsOovr,-  and  its  depen- 
dencies. Most  of  the  following  articles  grant  them 
the  usual  prerogatives  of  such  companies,  as  a  seal,'  go-^ 
venor^'  comrts,*Iaws^  &c. 

The  privile||Be  peculiar  to  this  company  are^  that' 
shaU  be*  adnittcd  a  member  who  is  aheady  a 

member 
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Compaay.  member  of  any  other  edmpftDj ;  nor  any  retail-deftler 
*  V  "  at  all.  That  no  merchant  qualified  be  admitted  with- 
out jMiying  six  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  sixpence. 
That  a  member  of  another  company  desiring  to  re- 
nounce the  privileges  thereof,  and  to  be  received  into 
that  of  the  East  shall  be  admitted  gratu  ;  provided  be 
procures  the  same  favour  for  a  merchant  of  the  East 
willing  to  fill  his  place*  That  the  merchant-adventu- 
rers who  never  dealt  in  the  East,  in  the  places  expres- 
sed in  the  charteri  may  be  received  as  members  of  the 
company  on  paying  40  marks }  that,  notwithstanding 
this  union  of  the  adventurers  of  England  with  the 
company  of  the  East,  each  shall  retain  its  rights  and 
privileges.  That  they  shall  export  no  cloths  but  what 
are  dyed  and  pressed,  except  a  hundred  pieces  per  an- 
num, which  ar6  allowed  them  gratis.  This  charter 
was  confirmed  by  Charles  IL  in  1629,  with  this  addi- 
tion, that  no  person,  of  what  quality  soever,  living  in 
liondon,  should  be  admitted  a  member,  unless  he  were 
free  of  the  city.  This  company  was  complained  of  as 
a  monopoly,  and  first  curtailed  by  legal  authority  in 
1672 ;  and  since  the  declaration  of  rights  in  1689,  ex- 
ist only  in  name  $  but  still  continue  to  elect  their  an- 
nual ofBcenf,  who  are  a  governor,  a  deputy,  and  twen-  ^ 
ty-four  assistants. 

7.  The  Turkey  or  Levant  ComMtnff  bad  its  rise  un- 
der Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1581.  James  I.  confirmed  its 
charter  in  1605,  adding  new  privileges.  During  the 
civil  wars,  there  happened  some  innovations  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  company }  many  persons  having  been 
admitted  members,  not  qualified  by  the  charters  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James,  or  that  did  not  con- 
form to  the  regulations  prescribed.  Charles  II.  upon 
liis  restoration,  endeavoured  to  set  it  upon  its  ancient 
basis  I  to  which  end,  he  gave  them  a  charter,  contain- 
ing not  only  a  confirmation  of  their  old  one,  but  also 
several  new  articles  of  reformation.  By  this,  the  com- 
pany is  erected  into  a  body  politic,  capable  of  making 
laws,  &c  under  the  title  of  the  Qmpany  ofMerchante 
rf  England  trading  to  the  seas  of  the  £evant»  The 
number  of  members  is  not  limited,  but  is  ordinarily 
about  three  hundred.  The  principal  qualification  re» 
quired  is,  that  the  candidate  be  a  freeman  of  London, 
and  a  wholesale  merchant,  either  by  family  or  by  ser- 
ving an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years.  Those  under  25 
years  of  age  pay  25!.  sterling  at  their  admission  j  those 
above,  twice  as  much.  The  fine  was  reduced  by  act 
of  parliament,  in  1753,  to  2ol.  and  the  privilege  of 
admission  extended  to  every  British  subject.  Each 
makes  oat|i  at  his  entrance  not  to  send  any  merchan- 
dise to  theXevant  but  on  his  own  account^  and  not 
to  consign  tbem  to  any  but  the  company *s  agents  or 
factors.  This  restriction  is  likewise  enlarged  by  the 
above-mentioned  statute. 

The  company  has  a  court  or  board  at  London, 
which  is  composed  of  a  governor,  deputy-governor, 
and  fifteen  directors  or  assistants,  who  are  all  actually 
to  live  in  London  or  the  suburbs.  They  have  also  a 
.deputy-govemor  in  every  city  and  port,  where  there 
are  any  members  of  the  company.  The  assembly  at 
London  sends  out  the  vessels,  regulates  the  tariflf  for 
the  price  at  which  the  European  merchandises  sent  to 
the  Levant  are  to  be  sold,  and  for  the  quality  of  those 
returned.  It  raises  taxes  on  merchandises,  to  defray 
.   Hmpositftonsi  4iad  the  comqion  expences  of  the  compa^ 
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ny  *f  presents  the  ambassador  which  the  king  b  to  keep  Csvpaay 
at  the  Porte,  elects  two  consnls  fisr  Smyrna  and  Ceii*^ 
stantinople,  &c« 

One  of  the  best  regulations  of  the  company  is,  not  to 
leave  the  consols,  or  even  ambassador,  to  fix  the  impo- 
sition on  vessels  for  defraying  the  common  expenoee 
(a  thing  fatal  to  the  companies  of  most  other  nations)  i 
but  to  allow  a  pension  to  the  ambassador  and  consols, 
and  even  to  the  chief  officers,  as  secretary,  chaplaiD, 
interpreters,  and  janizaries,  that  there  may  not  be  any 
pretence  for  their  raising  any  sum  at  all  on  the  mer- 
chants or  merchandises. 

In  extraordinary  cartes,  the  consols,  and  even  the 
ambassador,  have  recourse  to  two  depnties  of  the  com* 
pany,  residing  in  the  licvant  j  or,  if  the  affair  be  very 
important,  they  assemble  the  whole  body.  Here  aro 
regulated  the  presents  to  be  given,  the  voyages  to  be 
made,  and  every  thing  to  b6  deliberated  ;  and  on  the 
resolutions  here  taken,  the  deputies  appoint  the  trea* 
surer  to  furnish  the  moneys,  &c.  required. 

The  ordinary  commerce  of  this  company  •eo^oye 
from  20  to  25  vessels,  carrying  from  25  to  30  pieoea 
of  cannon.  The  merchandises  exported  thither  are, 
cloths  of  all  kinds  and  colours,  pewter,  lead,  pepper^ 
cochineal,  and  a  great  deal  of  eilver,  which  they  tidte 
up  at  Cadiz :  the  returns  are  in  raw  silk,  galls,  camletSi 
wools,  cottons,  Morocco  leather,  ashes  for  making 
elass  and  soap,  and  several  gums  and  medicinal  drugs. 
The  commerce  to  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  Scan-' 
derooA,  is  not  esteemed  much  less  considerable  than 
that  of  the  East  India  Company }  but  is,  doubtless, 
more  advantageous  to  Britain,  because  it  takes  off 
much  more  of  the  British  mano&etnres  than  the  other^ 
which  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  money.  The  places  re- 
served for  the  commerce  of  this  company  are,  all  the 
states  of  Venice,  in  the  gulf  of  Venice)  the  state  of 
Bagusa;  all  the  states  of  the  mnd  seignior,  and  the 
ports  of  the  Levant  and  Mediterranean  )  excepting 
Carthagena,  Alicant,  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Marseilles^ 
Toulon,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Civita  Veochia,  Palermo, 
Messina,  Malta,  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Corsica )  and 
other  places  on  the  coasts  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy. 

5.  The  Company  of  lierehante  trading  to  Africa^ 
established  in  1750.  *  Contrary  to  the  former  practice 
with  regard  to  regulated  companies,  who  were  reckon* 
ed  unfit  for  such  sort  of  service,  this  company  was  sub- 
jected to  the  obligation  of  maintaining  forts  and  garri- 
sons. It  was  expressly  charged  at  first  with  the  main- 
tenance of  all  the  British  forts  and  garrisons  that  lie 
between  Cape  Blanc  and  the  Capo  of  GooA  Hope,  and 
afterwards  with  that  of  those  only  which  lie  between 
Cape  Bouge  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  act 
which  establishes  this  company  (the  23d  of  George  II* 
c.  31.)  seems  to  have  had  two  distinct  objects  in  view  \ 
first,  to  restrain  effectually  the  oppressive  and  mono- 
polizing spirit  which  is  natural  to  the  directors  of  a 
regulated  company;  and  secondly,  to  force  them  as 
mecb  as  possible  to  give  an  attention,  which  is  not  na- 
tural to  them,  towuds  the  maintenance  of  forts  and 
garrisons. 

For  the  first  of  these  purposes,  the  fine  for  admission 
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Comptny:  ^^^  *®^^  9^  ^^^™  ^^j'^^E  ^^7  restraints  upon  the  trade 
<-  V  '  ^  which  may  be  carried  on  freely  from  all  places,  and  by 
all  persons  being  British  sabjects,  and  paying  the  fine. 
The  goremment  ib  in  a  committee  of  nine  persons,  who  * 
meet  at  London,  bat  who  are  chosen  annnally  by  the 
freemen  of  tlie  company  at  London,  Bristol,  and  Li- 
verpool }  three  from  each  place.  No  committee-man 
can  be  continued  in  office  for  more  than  three  years 
together.  Any  committee-man  might  be  removed  by 
the  board  of  trade  and  plantations  y  now  by  a  com- 
mittee of  council,  after  being  heard  in  his  own  defence. 
The  committee  are  forbid  to  export  negroes  from 
Africa,  or  to  import  any  African  goods  into  Great 
Britain.  Bat,  as  they  are  charged  with  the  mainte* 
naoce  of  forts  and  garrisons,  they  may  for  that  purpose 
export  from  Crreat  Britain  to  Africa  goods  and  stores 
of  different  kinds.  Out  of  the  money  which  they 
aball  receive  from  the  company,  they  are  allowed  a  sum 
not  exceeding  eight  hundred  pounds,  for  the  salaries  of 
their  clerks  and  agents  at  London,  Bristol,  and  Liver- 
pool \  the  house-rent  of  their  office  at  London ;  and 
all  other  expences  of  management,  commission,  and 
agency,  in  England.  What  remains  of  this  sum,  after 
defrajring  those  different  expences,  they  may  divide 
among  themselves,  as  compensation  for  their  trouble, 
in  what  manner  they  think  proper.  "  By  this  consti- 
tution, it  might  have  been  expected  (Dr  Smith  ob* 
serves,)  that  the  spirit  of  monopoly  would  have  been 
effectoaHy  restrained,  and  the  first  of  these  purposes 
•officiently  answered.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
it  bad  not.  Though  by  the  4th  of  George  III.  c.  20. 
the  fort  of  Senegal,  with  all  its  dependencies,  had  been 
vested  in  the  company  of  merchants  trading  to  Africa, 
yet  in  the  year  following  (bv  the  5th  of  George  IIL 
c.  24.),  not  only  Senegal  and  its  dependencies,  but  the 
whole  coast  from  the  port  of  Sallee,  in  sobth  Barbary, 
to  Cape  iloage,  was  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  company,  was  vested  in  the  crown,  and  the  trade 
to  it  declared  free  to  all  his  majesty's  subjects.  The 
company  had  been  suspected  of  restraining  the  trade, 
and  of  establishing  some  sort  of  improper  monopoly. 
It  is  not,  however,  very  easy  to  conceive  how,  under 
the  regulation^  of  the  23d  George  II.  they  could  do 
so.  Irom  the  printed  debates  of  the  house  of  com« 
moos  (not  always  the  most  authentic  records  of  truth), 
it  appears,  however,  that  they  have  been  accused  of 
this.  The  members  of  the  committee  of  nine  being 
all  merchants,  and  the  governors  and  factors,  in  their 
ilifierent  forts  and  settlements,  being  all  dependent  up- 
«B  tbem,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  latter  might  have 
given  peculiar  attention  to  the  consignments  and  com- 
missions of  the  former,  which  woold  establish  a  real 
monopoly*** 

For  the  second  purpose  mentioned,  the  maintenance 
of  the  forts  and  garrisons,  an  annual  sum  has  been  al- 
lotted to  them  by  pariiament,  generally  about  13,0001. 
For  the  proper  application  of  this  sum,  the  committee 
is  obliged  to  account  annually  to  the  cureitor  baron  of 
exeheqoer ;  which  account  is  afterwards  to  be  laid 
before  parliament.  But  parliament  (continues  onr 
author),  which  gives  so  little  attention  to  the  applica* 
tion  ef  miUipusi  ta  not  likely  to  give  much  to  that  of 
13,0001*  a*year }  and  the  curaitor  baron  of  exchequer, 
mm  hia  {irofessioa  and  edocation,  is  not  likely  to  be 
profoundly  skilled  in  the  pj^per  expence  of  forts  and 
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garrisons.    The  captains  of  bis  majesty^s  navy.  Indeed,  CompnQy. 
or  any  other  commissioned  officers,  appointed  by  the  ^       J"    ' 
board  of  admiralty,  may  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  forts  and  garrisons,  and  report  their  observations 
to  that  board.     But  that  board  seems  to  have  no  di- 
rect jurisdiction  over  the  committee,  nor  any  authori- 
ty to  correct  those  whose  conduct  it  may  thus  inquire 
into ;  and  the  captains  of  his  majesty's  navy,  besides, 
are  not  supposed  to  be  always  deeply  learned  in  the 
science  of  fortification.  Removal  from  an  office,  which 
can  be  enjoyed  only  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  of 
which  the  lawful  emoluments,  even  during  that  term, 
are  so  very  small,  seems  to  be  the  utmost  punishment 
to  which  any  committee-man  is  liable,  for  any  fault, 
except  direct  malversation,  or  embezzlement  either  of 
the  public  money  or  that  of  the  company ;  and   tlie 
fear  of  that  punishment,  can  never  be  a  motive  of  suffi- 
cient weight  to  force  a  continual  and  careful  attention 
to  a  business  to  which  he  has  no  other  interest  to  at- 
tend.    The  committee  are  accused  of  having  sent  out 
bricks  and  stones  from  England  for  the  reparation  of 
Cape  Coast  Castle  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  a  business 
for  which  parliament  had  several  times  granted  an  ex- 
traordinary sum  of  money.     These  bricks  and  stones 
too,  which  had  thus  been  sent  upon  so  long  a  voyage, 
were  said  to  have  been  of  so  bad  a  quality,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  rebuild  from  the  foundation  the  walls  which 
had  been  repaired  with  them.     The  forts  and  garrisona 
which  lie  north  of  Cape  Rouge  are  not  only  maintain- 
ed at  the  expence  of  the  state,  but  are  under  the  imme- 
diate government   of  the  executive  power ;  and  why 
those  which  lie  south  of  that  cape,  and  which  too  are, 
in  part  at  least,  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  state, 
could  be  under  a  different  government,  it  seems  not 
very  easy  even  to  imagine  a  good  reason.'* 

The  above  company  succeeded  that  called  The  Royal 
African  Company^  which  traded  upon  a  joint  clock 
with  an  exclusive  privilege.  Thoogh  England  began 
to  trade  to  Africa  as  early  as  the  year  1536,  and  seve* 
ral  voyages  were  made  to  Guinea  in  1538,  and  some 
following  years,  for  the  importation  of  gold  and  ele- 
phants teeth,  nothing  like  a  company  was  formed  till 
the  year  1588,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  patent 
of  exclusive  privilege  to  certain  persons  for  ten  years. 
In  161 8,  King  James  I.  established  a  company  by  char- 
ter, which  was  soon  dissolved.  Another  company  was 
erected  by  charter  of  Charles  I.  in  1631,  which  met 
with  little  success )  but  the  demand  for  negroes  in  the 
English  American  plantations  increasing,  a  third  com* 
pany  was  established  by  a  charter  granted  1662,  in 
favonr  of  the  duke  of  York  )  securing  to  him  the  com- 
merce of  all  the  country,  coasts,  islands,  &c.  belonging 
to  the  crown  of  England,  or  not  possessed  by  anv  other 
Christian  prince,  from  Cape  Blanco  in  20*  N.  Lat.  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  34*  34'  S.  Lat.  The  char- 
ter was  soon  after  returned  into  the  king*s  hands  bj 
the  duke,  and  revoked,  by  consent  of  the  parties  as-^ 
sociated  with  him  in  the  enterprise ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  fourth  and  last  exclusive  company  was 
established  an^  incorporated  by  letters  patent  in  1672, 
under  the  title  of  the  Royai  Ajricam  Company,  A  ca- 
pital was  soon  raised  of  iii,oool.  and  this  new  com- 
pany improved  their  trade,  and  increased  their  forts  ; 
but  after  the  revolution  in  1689,  this  trade  was  laid 
open.     In  1698,  all  private  traders  to  Africa  were 
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Company,  obliged  by  stat.  9  and  10  Will,  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  in 
order  to  assist  tbe  company  in  maintaining  their  forts 
and  factories.  But  notwithstanding  this  heavy  tax, 
tlie  company  were  still  unable  to  maintain  the  com- 
petition ^  their  stock  and  credit  gradually  declined. 
In  171 2y  their  debts  had  become  so  great,  that  a  parti- 
cular act  of  parliament  was  thought  necessary,  both  for 
their  security  and  for  that  of  their  creditors.  It  was 
enacted,  that  the  resolution  of  two-thirds  of  these  cre« 
ditors  in  number  and  value  should  bind  the  rest,  both 
with  regard  to  the  time  which  should  be  allowed  to 
the  company  for  the  payment  of  their  debts,  and 
with  regard  to  any  other  agreement  which  it  might  be 
thought  proper  to  make  with  them  concerning  those 
debts.  In  1730,  theii'  affairs  were  in  so  great  disor« 
der,  that  they  were  altogether  incapable  of  maintain- 
ing their  forts  and  garrisons  ^  the  sole  purpose  and  pre- 
text of  their  institution.  From  that  year  till  their 
final  dissolution,  the  parliament  judged  it  necessary  to 
allow  the  annual  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  for  that 
purpose.  In  1732,  after  having  been  for  many  years 
losers  by  the  trade  of  carrying  negroes  to  the  West 
Indies,  they  at  last  resolved  to  give  it  up  altogether  $ 
to  sell  to  the  private  traders  to  America  the  negroea 
which  they  purchased  upon  the  coast ;  and  to  employ 
their  servants  in  a  trade  to  the  inland  parts  of  Africa 
for  gold  dust,  elephants  teeth,  dyeing  drugs,  &c.  But 
their  success  in  this  more  confined  trade  was  not  greater 
than  in  their  former  extensive  one.  Their  aflfairs  con-^ 
tinued  to  go  gradually  to  decline,  till  at  last  being  in 
every  respect  a  bankrupt  company,  they  were  dissolved 
by  act  of  parliament,  and  their  forts  and  garrisons  vest- 
ed in  the  present  Regulated  Company  of  Merchants 
trading  to  Africa* 

II.  JoinT'Stocx  Companies^   established  either  by 
royal  charter  or  by  act  of  parliament,  differ  in  several 
respects  not  only  from  regulated  companies,  but  from 
private  copartneries,     i.  In  a  private  copartnery,  no 
partner,   without   the   consent   of  the   company,   can 
transfer  his  share  to  another  person,  or  introduce  a 
new  member  into  the  company*    Each  member,  how- 
ever, may,  upon  proper  warning,   withdraw  from  the 
copartnery,   and   demand  payment  from    them   of  his 
share  of  the  common  stock.     In  a  joint-stock  company, 
on  the  contrary,  no  member  can  demand  payment  of 
his  share  from  the  company:  but  each  member  can, 
without  their  consent,    transfer  his  share    to  another 
person,  and  thereby  introduce  a  new  member.      Tho 
value  of  a  share  in  a  joint-stock  is  always  the  price 
which  it  will  bring  in  the  market  ^  and  this  may  be 
either  greater  or  less,  in  any  proportion,  than  the  sum 
which  its  owner  stands  credited  for  in  the  stock  of  the 
company.     2.  In  a  private  copartnery,  each  partner  is 
bound  for  the  debts  contracted  by  the  company  to  the 
whole  extent  of  his  fortune.     In  a  joint-stock  company, 
on  the  contrary,  each  partner  is  bound  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  bis  share. 

The  trade  of  a  joint-stock  company  is  always  ma- 
naged by  a  court  of  directors.  This  court  indeed  in 
Ireqaently  subject,  in  many  respects,  to  tbe  controol 
of  a  general  court  of  proprietors.  But  the  greater 
part  of  those  proprietors  seldom  pretend  to  understand 
any  thing  of  the  business  of  tbe  company )  and  when 
the  spirit  of  faction  happens  not  to  prevail  among 
them,  give  themselves  no  tronble  about  it»  b«t  reoeive 


contentedly  such  half-yearly  or  yearly  dividend  at  the  Ceapaay. 
directors  think  proper  to  make  to  them.  This  total' 
exemption  from  trouble  and  from  risk,  beyond  a  limi- 
ted sum,  encourages  many  people  to  become  adven- 
turers in  joint-stock  companies,  who  would  upon  no 
account  hazard  their  fortunes  in  any  private  copart* 
nery.  Such  companies,  therefore,  commonly  draw 
to  themselves  much  greater  stocks  than  any  private 
copartnery  can  boast  of.  The  trading  stpck  of  the 
South-Sea  Company,  at  one  time,  amoonted  to  op- 
wards  of  thirty-three  millions  eight  hundred  thonsajMl 
pounds.  Tbe  directors  of  such  companies,  however,  be- 
ing the  managers  rather  of  other  jteople^s  money  than  of 
their  own,  it  cannot  well  be  expected  that  they  shoold 
watch  over  it  with  tbe  same  anxious  vigilance  with 
which  the  partners  in  a  private  copartnery  frequently 
watch  over  their  own.  Like  tbe  stewards  of  a  rich 
man,  they  are  apt  to  consider  attention  to  small  matters 
as  not  for  their  master^s  honour,  and  very  easily  give 
themselves  a  dispensation  from  having  it.  Negligence 
and  profusion,  therefore,  must  always  prevail,  more  or 
less,  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  such  a  com- 
pany.  It  is  upon  this  account  that  joint-stock  compa- 
nies for  foreign  trade  have  seldom  been  able  to  main- 
tain the  competitions  against  private  adventurers.  They 
have,  accordingly,  very  seldom  succeeded  without  an 
exclusive  privilege ;  and  frequently  have  not  succeeded 
with  one.  Without  an  exclusive  privilege  they  have 
commonly  mismanaged  the  trade.  With  an  exclusive 
privilege  they  have  both  mismanaged  and  confined  it. 

The  principal  joint-stock  companies  presently  sub- 
sisting in  Great  Britain  are,  the  South  Sea  and  tbe 
East  India  companies  j  to  which  mar  be  added, 
though  of  very  inferior  magnitude,  the  &sdi(m*i  Btof 
Company. 

I.  The  Soutk-Sra  Con^^antf.  During  the  long  war 
with  France  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  payment 
of  the  sailors  of  the  royal  navy  being  neglected,  they 
received  tickets  instead  of  money,  and  were  frequently 
obliged,  by  their  necessities,  to  sell  these  tickets  to  utip 
ricious  men  at  a  discount  of  40  and  sometioKS  50  per 
cent.  By  this  and  other  means,  the  debts  of  tbe  na* 
tion  unprovided  for  by  parliament,  and  which  amount- 
ed to  9,47i»32il.  fell  into  the  hands  of  these  usurers. 
On  which  Mr  Harley,  at  that  tioM  chanceller  of  the 
exchequer,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  proposed  n 
scheme  to  allow  the  proprietors  of  these  debts  and  de- 
ficiencies 6  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  to  incorporate 
them  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  trade  te  tbe 
South  Sea}  and  they  were  accordingly  incorporated 
under  the  title  of  **  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
Merchants  of  Great  Britain  tradins  to  the  South  oeue, 
and  other  parts  of  America,  and  tor  encouraging  the 
Fishery,*'  &c 

Though  this  company  seemed  formed  fer  the  sake 
of  commerce,  the  ministry  never  thought  seriensly,  dmv 
ing  the  course  of  the  war,  about  making  any  setdenent 
en  tbe  coast  of  South  America,  which  was  what  flattered 
the  expectations  of  the  people )  nor  was  it  ever  cazried 
into  execution  by  this  company* 

Some  other  sums  were  lent  to  the  guvemment  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  at  6  per  cent.  In  the  third 
of  Ge^ge  I.  the  interest  of  tbe  whole  was  redueed  to 
5  per  cent,  and  tbe  company  advnaoed  two  miHioos 
mere  to  the  geienflKnt  at  tbe  same  interest*    By  the 
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Coapany.  statute  of  tbe  6th  of  Georg«  I*  It  was  declared,  that 
they  might  redeem  all  or  any  of  tbe  redeemable  na* 
tional  debts}  io  coosideratioa  of  wbtch,  the  company 
were  empowered  to  augment  their  capital  according 
to  the  suras  tbey  should  discbarge }  and  for  enabling 
them  to  raise  such  sums  for  purchasing  annuities,  ex« 
changing  for  ready  money  new  exchequer  bills,  carry- 
ing on  their  trade,  &c.  they  might,  by  such  means  as 
tbey  should  think  proper*  raise  such  sums  of  money  as 
in  a  general  court  of  tbe  company  should  be  judged 
necessary.  The  company  were  also  empowered  to  raise 
money  on  the  contracts,  bonds,  or  obligations  under 
their  common  seal,  on  tbe  credit  of  their  capital  stock* 
But  if  the  sub-goyernor,  deputy-governor,  or  other 
members  of  the  company,  should  purchase  lands  or  re* 
venues  of  the  crown  upon  account  of  tbe  corporation, 
or  lend  money  by  loan  or  anticipation  on  any  branch 
of  the  revenue,  other  than  such  part  only  on  which  a 
credit  of  loan  was  granted  by  parliament,  such  sub- 
governor,  or  other  member  of  the  company,  should  for- 
feit treble  the  value  of  the  money  so  lent. 

Tbe  fatal  South  Sea  scheme,  transacted  in  the  year 
1720,  was  executed  upon  the  lastonentioned  statute. 
Tbe  company  had  at  ffrst  set  out  with  good  success, 
and  tbe  value  of  their  stock,  for  the  first  five  years,  had 
risen  faster  than  that  of  any  other  company  ;  and  his 
majesty,  after  purchasing  io,OOol«  stock,  had  conde- 
scended to  be  their  governor.  Things  were  in  this  si- 
tnation,  when,  taking  advantage  of  the  above  statute, 
tbe  South  Sea  bubble  was  projected.  Tbe  pretence 
was,  to  raise  a  fund  for  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the 
South  Sea,  and  purchasing  annuities,  &c.  paid  to  the 
other  companies :  and  proposals  were  printed  and  di- 
stributed, showing  the  advantages  of  this  design.  Tbe 
sum  necessary  for  carrying  it  on,  together  with  the 
profits  that  were  to  arise  from  it,  were  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  shares,  or  subscriptions,  to  be  purcha- 
sed by  persons  disposed  to  adventure  therein.  And  tbe 
better  to  carry  on  the  deception,  the  directors  enga- 
ged to  make  very  large  dividends:  and  actually  de- 
clared that  every  lool.  original  stock  would  yield  5ol» 
per  annnm  ^  which  occasioned  so  great  a  rise  of  their 
stock,  that  a  share  of  zool.  was  sold  for  upwards  of 
800L  This  was  in  the  month  of  July }  but  before 
tbe  end  of  September  it  fell  to  150I.  by  which  molti- 
tndes  were  rained,  and  such  a  scene  of  distress  occa« 
sioned,  as  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived.  But  the  con- 
sequences of  this  infamous  scheme  are  too  well  known  j 
most  of  the  directors  were  severely  fined,  to  the  loss 
of  nearly  all  their  property  :  some  of  them  bad  no 
hand  in  the  deception,  nor  gained  a  farthing  by  it ; 
but  it  was  agreed,  tbey  ought  to  have  opposed  and 
prevented  it. 

The  South  Sea  Company  never  had  any  forts  or 
garrisons  to  maintain,  and  therefore  were  entirely  ex- 
empted from  one  great  expence,  to  which  other  joint* 
stock  companies  for  foreign  trade  are  subject.  But 
they,  had  an  immense  capital  divided  among  an  im« 
mense  number  of  proprietors.  It  was  natonJly  to  be 
expected,  therefore,  that  folly«  negligence,  and  profu* 
sion,  sbonld  prevail  in  the  whole  management  of  their 


Their  stock-jobbing  speculations  were  succeeded  by 
mercantile  projects,  which,  Dr  Smith  observes,  were 
not  much  better  conducted.     The  first  trade  which 
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they  engaged  in,  was  that  of  supplying  the  Spanish  Company. 
West  Indies  with  negroes,  of  which  (in  consequence 
of  what  was  called  the  Assiento  contract  granted  them 
by  tbe  treaty  of  Utrecht)  they  had  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege. But  as  it  was  not  expected  that  much  profit 
could  be  made  by  this  trade,  bdtb  the  Portuguese  and 
French  companies,  who  had  enjoyed  it  upon  the  same 
terms  before  them,  having  been  ruined  by  it,  they 
were  allowed,  as  compensation,  to  send  annually  a  ship 
of  a  certain  burden  to  trade  directly  to  the  Spanish 
West  Indies.  Of  tbe  ten  voyages  which  this  annual 
ship  was  allowed  to  make,  they  are  said  to  have  gained 
considerably  by  one,  that  of  the  Boyal  Caroline  in 
1731,  and  to  have  beeu  losers,  more  or  lesa,  by  almost 
all  the  rest.  Their  ill  success  was  imputed,  by  their 
factors  and  agents,  to  the  extortion  and  oppression  of 
tbe  Spanish  government  j  but  was,  perhaps,  principally 
owing  to  the  profusion  and  depredations  of  those  very 
factors  and  agents;  some  of  whom  are  said  to  have 
acquired  great  fortonen  even  in  one  year.  In  1734, 
the  company  petitioned  the  king,  that  they  might  be 
allowed  to  dispose  of  the  trade  and  tonnage  of  their 
annual  ship,  on  account  of  the  little  profit  which  they 
made  by  it,  and  to  accept  of  such  equivalent  as  they 
could  obtain  from  the  king  of  Spain. 

In  1724,  this  company  bad  undertaken  the  whale- 
fishery.  Of  this,  indeed,  they  had  no  monopoly  ^  but 
as  long  as  they  carried  it  on,  no  other  British  subjects 
appear  to  have  engaged  in  it.  Of  the  eight  voyages 
which  their  ships  maide  to  Greenland,  they  were  gainers 
by  one,  and  losers  by  all  the  rest.  After  their  eighth  and 
last  voyage,  when  they  had  sold  their  ships^  stores,  and 
utensils,  they  found  that  their  whole  loss,  upon  this 
branch,  capital  and  interest  included,  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  237,0001. 

In  1722,  this  company  petitioned  the  parliament  to 
be  allowed  to  divide  their  immense  capital  of  more 
than  35,800,0001.  the  whole  of  which  liad  been 
lent  to  government,  into  two  equal  parts :  The  one^ 
half,  or  upwards  of  16,900.0001.  to  he  put  upon  the 
same  footing  with  other  government  annuities,  and 
not  to  be  subject  to  the  debts  contracted,  or  losses  in- 
curred, by  the  directors  of  the  company^  in  the  pro- 
secution of  their  mercantile  projects }  tbe  other  half 
to  remain,  as  before,  a  trading  stock,  and  to  be  sub- 
ject to  those  debts  and  losses.  The  petition  was  too 
reasonable  not  to  be  granted.  *  In  1733,  ^^  again 
petitioned  the  parliament  that  three- fourths  of  their 
trading  stock  might  be  turned  into  annuity  stock,  and 
only  one^fourtb  remain  as  trading  a  took,  or  exposed 
to  the  hazards  arising  from  the  bad  management  of 
their  directors.  Both  their  annuity  and  trading  stocks 
had  by  this  time,  been  reduced  more  than  2,ooo,oool. 
each,  by  several  different  payments  from  government ; 
so  that  this  fourth  amounted  only  to  3,662,7841.  8s.  6d. 
In  1748,  all  the  demands  of  the  company  upon  the 
king  of  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  Assiento  contract, 
were  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  given  up  for 
what  was  supposed  an  equivalent.  An  end  was  put  to 
their  trade  with  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  the  remain- 
der of  tlieir  trading  stock  was  turned  into  an  annuity 
stock,  and  the  company  ceased  in  every  respect  to  he 
a  trading  company. 

This  company  is  under  the  direction  of  a  govemor,snb- 
goTenior»  deputy-governor,  and  21  directors :  but  no  per- 
il n  a  son 
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trompaay.  80D  Is  qualified  to  I»e  governor,  his  majesty  exceptecl, 
w  ■-'  unless  such  governor  has  in  his  own  name  and  right 
5000K  in  the  trading  stock }  the  sub- governor  is  to  have 
4000!.  the  deputy-governor  3000I.  and  a  director  2000L 
in  the  same  stock.  In  every  general  court,  every  mem- 
ber having  in  his  own  name  and  right  jool.  in  trading 
stock,  has  one  vote  ^  if  2000I.  two  votes }  if  3000I. 
three  votes  \  and  if  5000I.  four  votes. 

2.  The  East  India  Company*  The  first,  or  as  it  is 
called  the  Old  East  India  Company^  was  established 
by  a  charter  from  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1600 ;  but  for 
some  time  the  fiartners  seem  to  have  traded  with  sc* 
parate  stocks,  though  only  in  the  ships  belonging  to 
the  whole  company.  In  1612,  they  joined  their  stocks 
into  one  common  capital :  and  tboogh  their  charter 
was  not  as  yet  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament,  it  was 
looked  npon  in  that  early  period  to  be  sufficiently 
valid,  and  nobody  ventured  to  interfere  with  their 
trade.  At  this  time  their  capital  amounted  to  about 
740,0001.  and  the  shares  were  as  low  as  50I. :  their 
trade  was  in  general  successful,  notwithstanding  some 
heavy  losses,  chiefly  sustained  through  the  malice  of 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  it  came  to  be  understood  that  a  royal  char- 
ter could  not  by  itself  convey  an  exclusive  privilege  to 
traders,  and  the  company  was  reduced  to  distress  by 
reason  of  the  multitude  of  interlopers  who  carried  off 
the  most  of  their  trade.  This  continued  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  whole  of 
that  of  James  II.  and  part  of  William  III.  when  in 
1698  a  proposal  was  made  to  parliament  for  advancing 
the  sum  of  2,ooo,oool.  to  government,  on  condition 
of  erecting  the  subscribers  into  a  new  company  with  ex- 
dasive  privileges.  The  old  company  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  such  a  formidable  rival,  by 
offering  government  700,0001.  nearly  the  amount  of 
their  capital  at  that  time  ',  but  such  were  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  state,  that  the  larger  sum,  though  at  eight 
per  cent,  interest,  was  preferred  to  the  smaller  at  one 
half  the  ex  pence. 

Thus  were  two  East  India  Companies  erected  in 
the  same  kingdom,  which  could  not  but  be  very  pre- 
judicial to  each  other*  Throuffb  the  negligence  of 
those  who  prepared  the  act  of  parliament  also,  the 
new  company  were  not  obliged  to  unite  in  a  joint-stock. 
Tlie  consequence  of  this  was,  that  a  few  private  traders, 
whose  subscriptions  scarce  exceeded  72001.  insisted  on 
a  right  of  trading  separately  at  their  own  risk.  Thus 
a' kind  of  third  company  was  established  }  and  by  their 
mutual  contentions  with  one  another,  all  the  three  were 
brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Upon  a  subsequent  occa« 
sion,  in  1 730,  a  proposal  was  made  to  parliament  for 
putting  the  trade  under  the  management  of  a  regula- 
ted company,  and  thus  laying  it  in  some  measure  open* 
This,  however,  was  opposed  by  the  company,  who  re- 
presented in  strong  terms  the  mischiefs  likely  to  arise 
5mifVi  from  such  a  proceeding.  **  In  India  (they  said),  it 
WeaUh  of  raised  the  price  of  gooids  so  high,  that  they  were  not 
Nationt^  worth  the  buying  $  and  in  England,  by  overstocking 
tlie  market,  it  sunk  the  price  to  such  a  degree  that  no 
profit  could  be  made  of  them.''  Here  Dr  Smith  re« 
marks,  that  by  a  more  plentiful  supply,  to  the  great 
advantage  and  conveniency  of  the  public,  it  must  have 
reduced  very  much  the  price  of  Indian  goods  in  the 
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English  market,  cannot  well  be  doubted ;  but  that  it  6onpaoy^ 
should  have  raised  very  much  their  price  in  the  Indian  v 
market,  sterns  not  very  probable,  as  all  the  extraordi- 
nary demand  which  that  competition  could  occasion, 
mnst  have  been  but  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  immenso 
ocean  of  Indian  commerce.  The  increase  of  demand, 
adds  he,  though  in  the  beginning  it  may  sometimes 
raise  the  price  of  goods,  never  fails  to  lower  it  in  the 
issue.  It  encourages  production,  and  thereby  in- 
creases the  competition  of  the  producers,  who,  in  or« 
der  to  undersell  one  another,  have  recourse  to  new  di- 
visions of  labour  and  new  improvements  of  art,  which 
might  never  otherwise  have  been  thought  of.  Tbo 
miserable  effects  of  which  the  company  complained^ 
were  the  cheapness  of  consumption  and  the  encouraga- 
ment  given  to  production,  precisely  the  two  effects 
which  it  is  the  business  of  political  economy  to  promote* 
The  competition,  however,  of  which  they  gave  this 
dolefnl  account,  had  not  been  allowed  to  cootlnuo 
long.  Id  1702  the  two  companies  were,  in  some 
measure,  united  by  an  indenture  tripartite,  to  which 
the  queen  was  the  third  party }  and  in  1708,  they 
were,  by  act  of  parliament,  perfectly  consolidated  into 
one  company  by  their  present  name  of  *^  The  United 
Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies.** 
Into  this  act  it  was  thought  worthy  to  insert  a  clause, 
allowing  the  separate  traders  to  continue  their  traffic 
till  Michaelmas  1711,  but  at  the  same  time  empowexw 
ing  the  directors,  upon  three  years  notice,  to  redeem 
their  capital  of  7200!.  and  thereby  convert  the  whole 
capital  of  the  company  into  a  joint-stock.  By  the 
same  act,  the  capital  of  the  company,  in  consequenoo 
of  a  new  loan  to  government,  was  augmented  firom 
2,000,000].  to  3,200,0001.  In  J743»  another  nail- 
lion  was  advanced  to  government.  But  this  being 
raised,  not  by  a  call  upon  the  proprietors,  but  b]^ 
selling  annuities  and  contracting  bond-debts,  it  did 
not  augment  the  stock  upon  which  the  propriettit 
could  claim  a  dividend.  Thus,  however,  their  trading 
stock  was  augmented  ^  it  being  equally  liable  with  tb^ 
other  3,200,oool.  to  the  losses  sustained,  and  debts 
contracted,  by  the  company  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  mercantile  projects.  From  1 708,^  or  at  least 
from  171  If  this  company  being  freed  frsm  all  com- 
petitors, and  fully  established  in  the  monopoly  of  thu 
English  commerce  to  the  East  Indies,  carried  on  a 
successful  trade  \  and  from  their  profits  made  annually 
a  moderate  dividend  to  their  proprietors.  Unhappily, 
however,  in  a  short  time,  an  inclination  for  war  and 
conquest  began  to  take  place  among  their  servants ; 
which,  though  it  pot  them  in  possession  of  extensivo 
territories  and  vast  nominal  revenues,  yet  embarrassed 
their  affairs  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  have  not  to 
this  day  been  able  to  recover  themselves.  The  parti* 
culars  of  these  wars  are  given  under  the  articles  Bri- 
tain, and  Indostan.  Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  they  originated  during  the  war  in  1744 
through  the  ambition  of  M.  Dupleix  the  French  gs- 
vemor  of  Pondicherry,  who  involved  the  oompaay  10 
the  politics  and  disputes  of  the  Indian  princes..  Af- 
ter carrying  on  hostilities  for  some  time  with  vaiiona 
success,  they  at  last  lost  Madras^  at  that  time  the  prin- 
cipal settlement  in  the  East  Indies,  but  it  was  restored 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la  Cfaapelle^    During  the  wur 
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Coaptny.  oF  f/SS^  ibej  acquired  the  revenue!  of  »  rich  and  ex- 
tensive territory,  amounting,  as  was  then  said,  to  near 
3,ooo,oool«  per  annum* 

¥dr  several  years  they  remained  in  quiet  possession 
of  the  revenue  arising  Irom  this  territory,  though  it 
certainly  never  ansTrered  the  expectations  that  had 
been  formed  concerning  it*  But  in  j  767  the  British 
ministry  iaid  claim  to  the  territorial  possessions  of  the 
company,  and  the  revenue  arising  from  them,  as  of 
right  belonging  to  the  crown ;  and  the  company,  nr 
tber  than  yield  op  their  territories  in  this  nianner, 
agreed  to  pay  government  a  yearly  sum  of  400,000]. 
They  bad  before  this  gradually  augmented  their  di- 
vidend from  about  six  to  ten  per  cent.;  that  is,  on 
tbeir  capital  of  3,200,000].  they  bad  raised  it  from 
192,0001.  to  320,0001.  a-year.  About  this  time  al- 
so tbey  were  attempting  to  raise  it  still  farther,  viz. 
from  10  to  X2v  per  cent. ;  but  from  this  they  were  pre- 
vented by  two  successive  acts  of  parliament,  the  design 
of  which  was  to  enable  them  to  make  a  more  speedy 
payment  of  their  debts,  at  this  time  estimated  at  more 
than  six  or  seven  millions  sterling.  In  1769  they  re- 
newed their  agreement  with  government  for  five  years 
more,  stipulating,  that  during  the  course  of  that  pe- 
riod they  should  be  allowed  gradually  to  augment  their 
dividend  to  12^  pw  cent,  j  never  increasing  it,  however, 
more  than  one  per  cent,  annually.  Thus  their  annual 
payments  could  only  be  augmented  by  6o8,oool.  be- 
yond what  they  had  been  before  their  late  territorial 
acquisitions.  By  accounts  from  India  in  the  year 
1768,  this  revenue,  clear  of  all  deductions  and  military 
charges,  was  stated  at  2,048,7471.  At  the  same 
time  they  were  said  to  possess  another  revenue,  arising 
fiartly  from  lands,  but  chiefly  from  the  customs  esta- 
blished at  their  diflferent  settlements,  amounting  to 
about  439,000).  The  profits  of  their  trade,  too,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  of  tlieir  chairman  before  the 
house  of  commons,  amounted  to  at  least  400,000!  per 
annum }  their  account  made  it  500,000!.  \  and  the 
lowest  account  stated  it  at  least  equal  to  the  highest 
dividend  paid  to  their  proprietors.  Notwitlistanding 
this  apparent  wealth,  however,  the  afiairs  of  the  com- 
pany from  this  time  fell  into  disorder ;  insomuch  tliat 
in  1773  their  debts  were  augmented  by  an  arrear 
to  the  treasury  in  the  payment  of  the  400,000!.  stipu- 
lated $  by  another  to  the  customhouse  for  duties  un- 
paid ;  by  a  large  sum  borrowed  from  the  l)ank  j  and 
by  bills  drawn  upon  them  from  India  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  i, 200,000!.  Thus  they  were  not  only 
obliged  to  reduce  their  dividend  all  at  once  to  six  per 
eent.  but  to  apply  to  government  for  assistance.  A 
particular  account  of  this  transaction  is  given  under  the 
aiticle  Britain.  Here  it  may  be  mentioned  in  gene- 
ral, that  the  event  proved  very  unfavourable  to  the 
conpany,  as  they  were  now  subjected  to  an  interference 
of  government  altogether  unknown  before.  Several 
important  alterations  were  made  in  their  constitution 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  settlements  of  Bladras, 
Bonbfty,  and  Calcutta,  which  liad  hitherto  been  entire- 
ly independent  of  one  another,  were  subjected  to  a  go- 
vernor-genera! ;  assisted  by  a  council  of  four  assessors* 
Tlie  nomination  of  the  first  governor  and  council,  who 
were  to  reside  at  Calcutta,  was  assumed  by  parliament ; 
the  power  of  the  coortof  Calcutta,  which  bad  gradual- 
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!y  extended  its  jurisdiction  over  the  rest,  was  now  re-  Company, 
duced  and  confined '  to  the  trial  of  mercantile  causes, 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  instituted.  In- 
stead of  it  a  new  supreme  court  of  judicature  was  esta- 
blished, consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and  three  judges 
to  be  appointed  by  the  crown.  Besides  these  altera- 
tions, the  stock  necessary  to  entitle  any  proprietor  to 
vote  at  the  general  courts  was  raised  from  500!.  to 
loool.  To  vote  on  this  qualification,  too,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  have  possessed  it,  if  acquired 
by  his  own  purchase  and  not  by  inheritance,  for  at 
least  one  year,  instead  of  six  months,  the  term  requi- 
site formerly.  The  court  of  24  directors  had  before 
been  chosen  annually ;  but  it  was  now  enacted,  that 
each  director  should  for  the  future  be  chosen  for  four 
years ;  six  of  them^  however,  to  go  out  of  office  by 
rotation  every  year,  and  not  to  be  capable  of  being  re- 
chosen  at  the  election  of  the  six  new  directors  for  the 
ensuing  year*  It  was  expected  that,  in  consequence 
of  these  alterations,  the  courts  both  of  the  proprie- 
tors and  directors  would  be  likely  to  act  with  more 
dignity  and  steadiness  than  formerly.  But  this  was 
far  from  being  the  case.  The  company  and  its  ser- 
vants showed  the  utmost  indifference  about  the  happi- 
ness or  misery  of  the  people  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  subjected  to  their  jurisdiction*  This  indifference, 
too,  was  more  likely  to  be  increased  than  diminished 
by  some  of  the  new  reffulations.  The  lumse  of  com- 
mons, for  instance,  had  resolved,  that  when  the 
x,6oo,oool.  lent  to  the  company  by  government  slionld 
be  paid,  aun  their  bond  debts  reduced  to  1^500,000!. 
they  might  then,  and  not  till  then,  divide  eight  per 
cent,  upon  their  capital )  and  that  whatever  remained 
of  their  revenues  and  nett  profits  at  home  should  be 
divided  into  four  parts  $  three  of  them  to  be  paid  into 
the  exchequer  for  the  use  of  the  public,  and  the  fourth 
to  he  reserved  as  a  fund,  either  for  the  further  reduc- 
tion of  their  bond  debts,  or  for  the  discharge  of  other 
contingent  exigencies  which  the  company  might  la- 
bour under*  But  it  could  scarce  be  expected  that,  if 
the  company  were  bad  stewards  and  bad  sovereigns 
when  the  whole  of  their  nett  revenue  and  profits  be- 
longed to  themselves,  they  would  be  better  when  three- 
fourths  of  tbese  belonged  to  other  people*  The  regu- 
lations of  1773,  therefore,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
troubles  of  the  company*  Among  other  institutions, 
it  had  been  at  this  time  enacted,  that  the  presidency 
of  Bengal  should  have  a  superiority  over  the  other  pre- 
sidencies in  the  country  j  the  salary  of  the  chief  justice 
was  fixed-  at  8000I.  per  annum,  and  those  of  the  other 
judges  at  6oool.  each.  In  consequence  of  this  act. 
Sir  Elijah  Impey,  who  was  created  a  baronet  on  the 
occasion,  set  sail  with  three  other  jod^s,  for  India,  in 
the  year  1774*  The  powers  with  which  they  were  in^ 
vested  were  very  extraordinary.  They  had  the  title 
of  his  Majesty*s  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  In- 
dia* Civil  law,  common  law,  ecclesiastical,  criminal, 
and  admiralty  jurisdiction,  belonged  of  right  to  them. 
They  were  empowered  to  try  Europeans  on  personal 
actions,  and  to  assess  damages  without  a  jury.  Every 
native,  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  service  of  the 
company,  or  in  their  territories,  was  made  subject  to 
their  jurisdiction,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  Euro- 
peans from  eloding  justice  under  the  pretence  of  em- 
ploying 
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Company,  ploying  natives  in  the  coaimiBgion  of  their  crimes  j  so 
that  in  fact  they  were  absolute  lords  and  soyereigns  of 
the  whole  coontry* 

Such  excessive  and  unlimited  powers  conferred  on 
any  small  number  of  men,  could  not  but  be  extremely 
disagreeable  to  the  Europeans,  who  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  enjoy  a  liberty  almost  equally  unbounded  before } 
nor  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  judges,  thus  eudden- 
ly  raised  from  the  rank  of  subjects  to  the  height  of 
despotism,  would  always  use  their  power  in  an  unexcep- 
tionable manner.  The  design  of  the  establishment  was 
to  preserve  the  commerce  and  revenues  of  the  company 
from  depredation  }  by  subjecting  its  servants  to  the  con* 
troul  of  the  court )  to  relieve  the  subject  from  oppres- 
sion by  facilitating  the  means  of  redress  ;  and  to  fix  u 
regular  course  of  justice  for  the  security  of  liberty  and 
property.  Instead  of  considering  the  circumstances  of 
the  country,  however,  or  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  natives,  the  judges  now  precipitately  introduced 
the  British  laws  in  their  full  extent,  without  the  least 
modification  to  render  them  agreeable  to  the  Asiatics, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  others  of  a  quite  different 
nature  ^  nor  did  they  even  pay  the  least  regard  to 
the  religious  institutions  or  habits  to  which  the  Indians 
are  so  obstinately  attached,  that  they  would  sooner 
part  with  life  itself  than  break  through  an  article  of 
them. 

Besides  this  it  was  said,  that,  on  the  first  arrival  of  the 
judges,  they  endeavoured  to  extend  their  authority  be- 
yond even  what  the  British  legislature  had  allowed  them. 
Hence  they  were  frequently  at  variance  with  the  coun-  • 
cil  'y  and  complaints  of  their  conduct  were  repeatedly 
sent  to  England  by  the  servants  of  the  company.  These 
produced  a  letter  in  1777  from  the  directors  to  Lord 
Weymouth,  secretary  of  state  for  the  southern  depart- 
ment* In  this  they  stated,  that  the  supreme  court  of 
India  had  extended  its  jurisdiction  to  those  whom  it 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  king 
or  parliament  to  subject  to  its  authority.  It  had  also 
taken  cognizance  ef  matters  which,  they  apprehended 
belonged  properly  to  other  courts.  That  the  judges 
considered  the  criminal  law  of  England  as  in  force,  and 
binding  on  the  natives  of  Bengal,  though  utterly  re- 
pugnant to  the  laws  and  customs  by  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  governed  ^  and  that  the  jurisdiction  ex« 
ercised  by  the  supreme  court  was  incompatible  with 
the  powers  given  by  parliament  to  the  governor-gene- 
ral and  council,  obstructed  the  administration  of  go- 
vern men  ty  and  tended  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  na- 
tives ;  all  which  they  feared  would  prevent  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  government  of  India  apon  any  settled  or 
permanent  foundation. 

This  letter  not  having  produced  any  effect,  the  dis- 
contents of  India,  both  in  the  Europeans  and  natives, 
continued  and  increased.  The  decisbns  of  the  judges 
were  such  as  by  no  means  did  them  honour.  *A  num- 
ber of  adventurers  had  also  emigrated  along  with  them, 
in  hopes  of  enriching  themselves  under  the  new  con- 
atitution.  Some  of  these  were  of  the  lowest  sort  of 
people,  who  had  rendered  it  in  a  manner  impossible 
for  them  to  remain  in  England  on  account  of  their 
vices  or  extravagance.  Many  such  persons  had  en- 
rolled themselves  among  the  domestics  of  the  judges, 
or  had  become  their  immediate  dependents  ^  and 
some  of  these  were  permitted  to  assume  the  charac- 
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ters  of  attorneys,  coart^ffioers,  under-sheriffs,  and  CompaBx. 
bailiffs.  It  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  people  of  < 
such  characters  would  find  it  for  their  interest  to  pro- 
mote suits  in  the  supreme  court :  and  in  this  some  of 
them  employed  themselves  with  great  success.  Tha 
consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  on  the  4th  of  De- 
cember 1780,  a  petition  was  presented  against  the  su- 
preme court  by  a  great  number  of  British  inhabitants 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa.  In 
this,  complaint  was  made  of  the  indiscriminate  mail* 
ner  in  which  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  attempt- 
ed to  exercise  the  English  laws  in  that  country,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  refused  the  undoubted  right  of 
every  British  subject,  viz.  that  of  trial  by  jury.  They 
entreated  the  house  ^*  to  reflect  on  the  innumerable 
hardships  which  mnat  ensue,  and  the  universal  confu- 
sion which  must  be  occasioned,  by  giving  to  the  volumi- 
nous laws  of  England  a  boundless  retrospective  power 
in  the  midst  of  Asia,  and  by  an  application  of  those 
laws,  made  Tor  the  freest  and  most  enlightened  people 
on  earth,  the  principle  of  whose  constitation  was  found- 
ed on  virtue  and  liberty,  to  transactions  with  the  na- 
tives of  India,  who  had,  from  time  immemorial,  lived 
under  a  despotic  government,  founded  on  fear  and  re«> 
straint.  What  must  be  the  terrors  of  individuals  to 
find  their  titles  to  property,  and  their  transactions  with 
the  natives  previous  to  the  establishment  of  this  court 
of  judicature,  tried  by  the  standard  of  the  English  law, 
and  by  men  educated  under  its  forms,  and  unavoidably 
imbibing  its  prejudices,  when  no  such  law  could 
be  known  to  or  practised  by  nativea  or  Europeans 
then  residing  in  the  country,  and  that  at  a  time  when 
there  were  few  persons  of  legal  knowledge  in  the 
country  to  advise  or  assist  them  f  No  tyranny  could 
be  more  fatal  in  its  consequences,  than  that  a  court, 
invested  with  all  the  authority  of  one  of  the  first  courts 
in  England,  should  also  possess  undefined  powers  and 
jurisdiction,  of  which  its  judges  were  the  sole  interpre- 
ters, and  at  such  an  immense  distance  from  the  mother 
country.  This  was  in  truth  the  situation  of  tlie  Bri- 
tish subjects  in  India  at  that  time ;  for  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  could  at  pleasure  determine  00  the 
denomination  of  a  civil  jury,  the  degree  of  guilt  in- 
curred by  any  offence,  the  statute  by  which  it  should 
be  tried,  what  penalties  should  be  inflicted^  as  well  as 
who  were  and  who  were  not  amenable  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court. 

'*  Besides  their  other  powers  also,  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  were  allowed  to  sit  as  a  court  of  chancery, 
and  in  that  capacity  to  revise,  correct,  rescind,  or  con- 
firm the  decisions  passed  hy  themselves  as  a  court  of 
law  ^  and  by  another  part  of  their  constitation  they 
were  allowed  to  stop  execution  in  criminal  cases  until 
his  majesty *s  pleasure  was  known.  The  petitioners 
conceived,  that  there  must  be  some  fundamental  error 
in  that  constitution,  which  required  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary degree  of  temper,  integrity,  and  ability,  to  carry 
its  purposes  into  execution  ;  and  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare,  that  to  administer  the  powers  appertaining 
to  the  institution  of  the  supreme  court,  without  com- 
mitting flagrant  acts  of  injustice,  and  doing  great  detri- 
ment to  the  public,  required  more  equity,  moderation, 
discernment,  and  enlightened  abilities,  than  they  conld 
hope  to  find  in  any  set  of  men.**  They  conclnd- 
ed  with  earnestly  soliciting  parliament|  that  a  trial 
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CtoDpftny.  by  jory  mtgfat  be  granted  to  the  British  sabjects  in 
'  '  Bengal,  in  all  oases  where  it  was  establidied  by  law  in 

England  $  that  the  retrospective  powers  of  the  su- 
preme conrt  might  be  limited  to  the  time  of  its  esta- 
blishment in  Bengal }  that  it  should  be  defined  beyond 
the  power  of  discretional  distinction  who  the  persons 
were  that  properly  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
oeurty  and  who  did  not>  that  it  should  be  expressly 
declared  what  statutes  should,  and  what  should  not,  be 
in  force  in  Bengal ;  that  distinct  and  separate  judges 
for  the  law  and  equity  sides  of  the  court  should  be  ap« 
pointed ;  and  that  a  power  of  delaying  executions  in 
criminal  cases  until  his  majesty's  pleasure  was  known, 
should  be  lodged  in  the  governor  and  council. 

This  petition  was  soon  followed  by  another  signed 
by  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  governor-general,  Philip 
Francis  and  Edward  Wheeler,  Esqs.  counsellors  for  the 
government  and  presidency  of  Fort- William  in  Ben- 
gal ;  in  which  they  represented,  '*  that,  though  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  at  CaU 
cotta,  as  well  as  the  powers  granted  to  the  governor- 
general  and  cooncii,  were  clearly  limited  by  parlia- 
ment  and  the  king's   letters   patent,    yet  the  chief 
jostice  and  judges  of  that  court  had  exercised  authori- 
ty over  persons  not  legally  within  their  jurisdiction, 
and  had  illegally  and  improperly  advised  and  admitted 
suits  against  the  governor-general  and  council :  that 
they  bad  attempted  to  execute  their  writs  upon  natives 
of  high  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  who  were  not 
within  their  jurisdiction :    the  governor  and   council 
therefore  had  found  themselves  under  a  necessity  of 
opposing    them,   and  of  affording   protection   to   the 
eoantry  and  people,  'who  were  placed  under  their  own 
immediate  inspection,  and  freeing  them  from  the  terrors 
of  a  new  and  usurped  dominion.     They  had  even  been 
obliged  to  make  use  of  a  military  force,  in  order  to  re- 
sist the  proceedings  of  the  judges  and  their  officers : 
And  they  declared,  that  no  other  conduct  could  have 
saved  those  provinces,  and  the  interests  of  the  company, 
or  of  the  British  nation  itself,  from  the  ruin  with  which 
they  were  threatened.     They  also  declared  themselves 
to  he  ef  opinion,  that  the  attempt  to  extend,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  these  provinces,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
supreme  conrt  of  judicature,  and  the  authority  of  the 
English*  law,  which  wchre  still  more  intolerable  than 
the  law  itself,  would  be  such  a  restraint  on  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  those  provinces,  by  the  difference  of 
such  laws  and  forms  from  their  laws,  that  they  might 
at  last  inflame  them,  notwithstanding  their  known  mild- 
ness and  patienoe,  into  an  open  rebellion.''    The  pe- 
tition was  concluded,  by  soliciting  an  indemnity  from 
the  legal  conseqeenoes  of  the  resistauoe  they  had  been 
obliged  to  make  to  that  court. 

While  the  British  were  thus  expressing  their  dis- 
pleasure against  the  oonduct  of  these  judges,  the  na- 
tivee  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation  and 
despair  by  the  acts  of  oppression  and  violence  com- 
mitted by  them.  A  prosecution  for  forgery  had  been 
comnenoed  against  Nondcomar,  a  bramin  of  the  first 
rank  in  Bengal.  The  crime  was  not  capital  by  the 
laws  of  Indostan,  and  had  been  committed  many 
jreaca  before  $  yet  with  the  utmost  cnielty  and  in- 
rastice  was  this  man  condemned  and  executed  on  the 
British  statute,  by  whieb  fer^ry  is  made  capital  ^  a  sta* 
tnte  whidi,  at  tlie  oomaiiMion  of  the  crine,  he  Jiad 
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never  heard  of,  nor  could  ever  dream  that  he  would  be  Company, 
subjected  to  its  power.  What  rendered  this  execution  '—  v  ''■' 
the  more  remarkable  was,  that,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  charge  of  forgery  was  brought  against  him,  Nund- 
comar  had  been  employed  in  exhibiting  an  accusation 
against  Mr  Hastings.  This,  together  with  the  hurry 
in  which  the  court  were  to  have  him  put  to  death  (for 
the  court  refused  to  allow  him  a  respite  till  his  majes- 
ty's pleasnre  was  known),  made  the  natives  conclude 
that  he  was  executed,  not  on  account  of  the  forgery, 
but  for  having  ventured  to  prefer  an  accusation  against 
an  English  governor.  In  other  respects  they  were  ter- 
rified to  such  a  degree,  that  many  of  them  ran  into  the 
river  on  seeing  a  bramin  put  to  death  with  such  circum- 
stances of  ignominy. 

The  alarm  excited  by  the  execution  of  Nundcomar  . 

was  kept  up  by  fresh  decisions  of  the  supreane  court : 
Among  those  the  Patna  cause,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  An  adven- 
turer, named  Shahaz  Beg  Cawn,  had  come  from  Ca- 
bul  in  Persia  to  Bengal,  where  he  entered  himself  in 
the  service  of  the  company,  and  was  preferred  to  the 
command  of  a  body  of  horse:  Having  gained  a  com- 
petent fortune,  and  obtained  from  the  Mogul  a  grant 
of  lands  called  an  Uitumgkaw  in  the  province  of  B»- 
bar,  he  retired  from  the  army,  and  settled  in  Patna. 
About  this  time,  when  advanced  in  years,  he  married 
a  woman  of  low  rank,  named  Nadara  Begum^  by  whom 
he  had  no  children.  His  brother,  Allum  Beg,  came 
likewise  to  Patna }  and  on  his  leaving  the  place  some 
time  after,  committed  the  care  of  one  of  his  sons, 
named  Bchader  Beg^  to  his  brother  Shahaz  Beg  Cawn. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1776,  e  dispute  ensued 
concerning  the  inheritance  betwixt  the  widow  and 
Behadcr  Beg.  The  widow  having  taken  possession 
of  the  whole  property  of  Shahaz,  the  nephew,  na 
adopted  son  and  heir,  give  in  a  petition  to  the  provincial 
council  at  Patna,  on  the  id  of  January  1777,  setting 
forth  his  claim.  In  this  petition  he  stated,  that  the 
widow  was  removing  and  secreting  the  effects  of  the 
deceased  >  and  concluded  vrith  a  prayer,  that  orders 
should  be  given  to  prevent  their  removal ;  to  recover 
such  as  had  already  been  carried  away }  and  that  the 
cadi  or  Indian  judge  shoold  be  directed  to  ascertain  • 
his  right*  As  the  parties  were  Malionetans,  the 
cooncil  of  course  referred  the  cause  to  the  cadi  and 
two  muftiee,  the  proper  officem  for  determining  it  ac- 
cording to  the  established  laws  of  the  country.  These 
having  inquired  into  the  matter,  reported,  that  the 
title-deeds,  on  which  the  widow  pretended  to  found 
her  right,  appeared  to  be  forged  ;  and  that,  even  if 
they  had  appeared  in  the  life-time  of  Shahax,  .they 
were  still  informal,  on  account  of  a  point  of  the  Ma« 
hometan  law,  which  requires,  that  to  make  deeds  ot 
gift  valid,  possession  should  be  entered  into  at  the  time 
of  executing  or  delivering  them  over ;  but  that,  as  no 
possession  of  this  kind  had  been  given,  the  estate  ought 
to  be  divided  according  to  the  Mahometan  law  ;  viz. 
one-fourth  to  the  wife,  and  three-fourths  to  the  ne- 
phew, as  the  representative  of  his  father  Allum  Beg, . 
who  was  considered  as  the  more  immediate  heir  of  the 
deceased.  This  decision  was  confirmed  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Patna,  with  the  fbllewing  exception  in  favoor  ef 
the  widow,  that  the  heir-at-law  shoold  pay  her  oae- 
fenrth  of  the  rente  e£  the  nltaipghnw>  er  x^  gnmt, 
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Compaay.  present  session  of  parlimment.  In  his  speech  on  this 
occasion,  he  remarked,  that  the  opinion  of  Lord  Clivo 
had  been  against  keeping  too  extensive  a  territory 
in  that  country.  Instead  of  this  he  had  restored  Sujah 
Oowlah  to  the  possession  of  his  country ;  considering 
the  British  territories  in  Hiodostan,  with  those  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel  and  Bombay,  as  sufficient  for  all 
the  purposes  by  which  this  country  could  be  benefited  > 
but  instead  of  adhering  to  the  maxims  of  sofind  policy 
laid  down  by  his  lordship,  they  had  become  so  ambi- 
tious of  extending  their  territories,  that  they  had  in- 
volved themselves  in  a  war  with  almost  all  India*  He 
then  considered  the  finances  of  the  company.  The  re- 
venue of  Bombay,  be  said,  fell  short  of  the  necessary 
civil  and  military  establishment  by  200,000).  a-year, 
which  was  annually  drawn  from  Bengal.  With  regard 
to  that  of  Madras,  it  appeared  on  an  average  of  12 
years,  from  1767  to  1779,  that  there  had  been  eight 
years  of  war  and  only  four  of  peace ;  and  that,  during 
the  whole  time  of  war,  the  revenue  had  not  been  able 
to  support  the  civil  and  military  establishments ;  though 
in  time  of  peace,  it  was  able  to  do  nearly  one-half 
more.  Bengal,  however,  was  the  most  lucrative  of  all 
the  East  India  settlements  j  bnt  such  had  beeA  the  ex« 
pences  of  the  Mahratta  war,  that  the  govemor-geneml 
had  been  obliged  to  contract  a  very  large  debt,  mso- 
rouch,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  investments  for 
England  should  be  wholly  or  partially  suspended.  Mr 
Hastings,  he  said,  had  10  many  instances  proved  him- 
self a  very  meritorious  servant:  but  he  wished  (hat 
every  one  of  their  servants  would  consider  himself  as 
bound  in  the  first  place  to  prove  a  faithful  steward  to 
the  company  ;  not  to  fancy  that  he  was  an  Alexander 
or  Aurengzebe,  and  prefer  frantic  military  exploits  to 
the  improvement  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  his 
country.— General  Smith  observed,  that  by  the  evi- 
dence produced  to  the  committee,  it  appeared  that 
there  had  been  a  variety  of  great  abuses  in  India.  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  his  majesty's  chief  justice  in  that  coun- 
try, had  so  far  derogated  from  the  character  of  a  judge, 
as  to  accept  of  a  place  from  the  company  ;  by  which 
means  he  was  brought  under  their  contronl,  and  con- 
sequently allowed  himself  to  be  deprived  of  that  inde- 
pendence which  he  ought  to  possess  as  a  judge.  Ju- 
stice had  been  so  partially  administered,  that  several 
worthy  and  respectable  persons  had  been  imprisoned. 
Some  had  been  ruined,  and  others  died  in  jail.  From 
all  which  tonsiderations  be  moved,  that  the  afiairs  of 
the  company  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
a  committee  of  the  whole  house.  Some  hints  were 
thrown  out  by  Mr  Dundas,  that  the  territorial  pos* 
sessions  in  the  East  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  tom- 
pany  entirely,  and  put  under  the  direction  of  the 
crown }  but  this  was  opposed  by  Mr  Fox,  as  furnish- 
ing ministers  with  snch  ample  means  of  corruption  and 
undue  influence,  as  might  overthrow  the  constitution 
entirely.  For  this  reason,  he  thought  it  would  be 
more  prudent  to  leave  the  appointment  of  its  owti  ser- 
vants to  the  company  ;  but  at  the  same  time  to  ke^p 
a  watchful  eye  over  them,  in  ordet  to  be  able  to  pu- 
nish and  remove  those  who  should  be  found  delin« 
quent. 

The  house  having  resolved  itself  into  A  edtnifiittee^ 

a  Motion  was  made  by  General  Smith,  ^  That  Warfett 

t^sq.  gotertior-genexid  df  B^gftl^  (UA  Bar 
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Elijah  Impey,  the  chief  justice,  appear  to  have  been  Cempaay. 
concerned,  the  one  in  giving,  the  other  in  receiving,  ^  ■  i  1 «' 
an  office  not  agreeable  to  ilie  late  act  for  regulating 
the  company^s  affairs  ^  which  unjustifiable  transaction 
was  attended  with  circumstances  of  evil  tendency  and 
example.*^  Resolntions  were  also  passed  fof  asoertain- 
ing  more  distinctly  the  powers  of  the  governor-general 
and  cooncil  of  Bengal ;  and  votes  of  censure  against 
Laurence  Sullivan,  Esq.  chairman  of  the  East  India 
Company,  for  having  neglected  to  trwisnfit  to  ladift 
an  act  for  explaining  and  amending  the  act  for  rcgnlat- 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  for  the  relief  of 
certain  persons  imprisoned  at  Calootta.  Among  the 
number  of  this  gentleman*8  transf^resfiions,  also,  was  bis 
imposing  an  oath  of  secrecy  on  Mr  Wilkes,  one  of  the 
company's  clerks  \  and  especially  his  restraining  hisa 
from  git  ing  inforflsation  to'  a  select  committee  of  thp 
house  of  commons. 

Mr  Dundas  having  made  several  motion  tending 
to  criminate  Sir  Thomas  Rombold,  fermeriy  gover- 
nor of  Bengal,  m  bill  was  brooght  in  and  passed  into 
a  hiW|  for  restraining  bin  and  Peter  Perriog,  Esq. 
from  g<Mng  eat  of  the  kingdom  for  the  space  of  ono 
year,  for  discovering  their  estatesi  &c*  An  address 
Itas  alee  presented  to  the  king,  requesting  him  to  re* 
eai  Sir  Elijah  Impey  from  India,  in  order  to  answer 
for  high  crimes  ttnd  mfsdemeaooors.  A  niu&ber  of 
other  reeelmions  #ere  now  passed  by  the  house,  ia 
consequence  of  motions  by  Mr  Dondas,  and  which 
were  founded  on  the  iep<^ta  of  the  secret  eommittee. 
Among  these  it  was  resolved,  **  That  the  orders  of 
the  court  of  directors  of  the  East  India  Company^ 
which  have  conveyed  to  their  ser-vants  abroad  a  prohi* 
bitory  condeomatfoa  of  all  schemes  of  cooqoest  and 
enlargement  of  dominion,  by  prescribing  certain  rales 
and  boundaries  for  the  operation  of  their  nsilitary 
force,  were  foanded  no  less  in  wisdom  and  policy  than 
in  justice  and  moderation.  That  every  transgressioil 
of  these  orders,  withoot  evident  necessity,  by  any  of 
the  several  governments  in  India,  hes  beeh  highly 
reprehensible,  and  tended  in  a  great  degree  to  weakea 
the  force  and  influence,  and  to  diminish  the  influenco 
of  the  company  in  thoeo  parts.  That  every  interfo* 
rence  of  the  company  as  a  party  in  the  domestic  or 
national  quarrels  of  the  conotry  powers,  and  all  new 
engagements  with  them  in  offensive  alliance,  hava 
been  wisely  and  providentially  forbidden  by  the  com* 

?any  in  their  commands  to  their  administrations  ia 
ndia.  That  every  unnecessary  deviation  from  these 
rules  should  be  severely  reproved  aad  punished.  That 
the  maintenance  of  an  inviolable  character  for  mode* 
ration,  good  faith,  and  scrapoloos  regard  to  treaty, 
ought  to  have  been  the  simple  grounds  on  which  the 
British  government  should  have  endeavoured  to  esta-' 
hltsh  an  extensive  hfldente,  superior  to  that  of  other 
Europeans ;  and  that  the  danger  and  discredit  arising 
from  the  forfeiture  of  this  pre-eminence,  coold  not  be 
eempetisate^  by  the  temporary  success  of  any  plan  of 
violente  and  injilstioe.  That  should  any  relaxation  tAo 
place,  vrithoilt  sufficient  caiise,  ia  those  principles  of 
oood  gtfvemhient  on  the  part  of  the  direetoia  themselves, 
ittrdtlld  brinj^  tipdn  them,  ia  a  heavier  degree,  tha 
resentment  of  the  legislative  power  of  their  country.. 
That  the  ooddnct  of  the  company,  and  their  servanta 
k  ladiif  in  Tirioat  tastaaces  ig«ai£e4|  was  contrary 
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•  to  policy  nni  good  faith  i  the  oomptoj^s  senrants,  in 
their  presidenej  of  Bomhay,  had  been  goilty  of  Botori- 
oiis  instances  of  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  their  enH 
pioyersy  particularly  in  forming  an  alliance  with  B*- 
gobaby  or  Ragonant  Row  :  that  they  had  nndertaken, 
without  any  adeqnate  military  force,  or  certainty  of  a 
sofficient  revenue,  and  without  proper  communication 
with  the  superior  government  upon  which  they  were 
to  depend  for  sanction  and  support,  to  reinstate  the 
osnrper  above  mentioned,  and  thereby  to  involve  them* 
ielves  in  a  war  with  the  ruling  ministers  of  the  Mahrat« 
ta  state,  while  Bagobah  himself  was  not  in  the  mean 
time  able  to  give  the  company  anv  secure  possession  of 
the  grants  he  had  made  to  them  for  the  purchase  of 
their  assistance.  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  house, 
that  all  the  disasters  in  which  the  British  empire  in  the 
East  was  involved  had  proceeded  from  the  unjustifi- 
fible  manner  in  which  the  Mahrattas  had  been  treat«d, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Madras  presidency  in  other  re- 
spects specified.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  house, 
that  it  must  be  reckoned  among  the  additional  mis« 
cfaieft  arising  chicly  from  the  improvident  war  with 
the  Mahrattas,  that  the  military  force  of  the  Camatie 
bad  been  weakened  by  reinforcements  sent  to  the  Ma- 
labar coast:  that  the  Bengal  government  had  been 
onder  a  necessity  of  sopportiilg,  on  their  confines,  the 
army  of  a  power  confederated  against  them  (a)  :  that 
they  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  suing  for  the  me- 
diation of  the  same  power :  and  submitted  to  a  refu- 
eal,  and  purchased  at  last  an  uncertain,  because  appa- 
rently an  unauthorized,  treaty,  on  most  extravagant 
and  dishonourable  conditions,  with  Chimnagee  the  rajah 
of  Berar*s  son  :  and  finally,  that  being  burdened  with 
the  expences  of  a  variety  of  distant  expeditions,  while 
their  sJlies  were  in  distress,  and  their  tributaries  under 
oppression,  there  was  also  an  alarming  deficiency  in  the 
Iresoorces  of  revenue  and  commerce,  by  the  acComnla- 
tioo  of  their  debt,  and  the  reduction  of  their  infeft- 
nent.  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  house,  that  an 
attempt  made  by  the  governor-general,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  January  1781,  to  form  an  engagement  of  alli- 
ance, ofiensive  and  defensive,  with  the  Dutch  ELast  India 
Company,  in  the  manner  stated  by  the  proceedings  of 
their  council,  was  unwarranted,  impolitic,  extravagant, 
and  unjust.** 

Theie  severe  censures  extended  even  to  the  directors 
themselves,  whose  conduct  on  some  occasions  was  de- 
clared to  be  indefensible,  as  vrell  as  that  of  their  ser- 
'VBiits  and  agents.  It  was^lso  resolved,  **  That  War- 
ren Hasttni^s,  Esq.  govemor*geoeral  of  Bengal,  and 
William  Homsby,  Esq.  president  of  the  council  of 
Bombay,  having,  in  sundry  instances,  acted  in  a  man- 
ner repugnant  to  the  honour  and  policy  of  this  nation, 
and  thereby  brought  great  calamities  on  India,  and 
enormous  expences  on  the  India  company,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  directors  to  pursue  all  legal  and  efiectual 
means  for  the  removal  of  the  said  governor-general 
atid  president  from  their  offices,  and  to  recal  them  to 
Britain.** 

The  commons  having  thus  seriously  entered  into  a 
consideration  of  East  India  affairs,  soon  found  still 


more  abundant  reason  for  censure*  It  was 
ed,  that  corruption,  fraud,  and  injustice  had  pervaded 
every  department.  It  had  become  an  object  with  the 
servants  of  the  company  to  oppress  the  natives  by  every 
possible  method.  They  monopolized  every  article  of 
trade,  and  seemed  to  have  no  other  principle  of  com- 
merce but  lawless  violence :  the  court  of  directors 
sent  out  instructions;  but  for  the  most  part  without 
any  efiect.  Though  the  delegated  administration  of 
India  ought  to  have  preserved  the  strictest  obedience  to 
that  of  Britain  ;  yet,  being  at  so  great  a  distance  from 
the  seat  of  supreme  authority,  and  being  possessed  of 
endless  means  of  abuse,  it  had  become  corrupt  in  an 
extreme  degree.  Instead  of  being  subservient  to  go- 
vernment at  home,  the  administration  of  India  affec- 
ted independence.  The  maxims  of  Mr  Hastings  were 
arbitrary  \  and  he  seemed  to  have  no  inclination  to 
obey.  He  treated  with  sovereign  contempt  the  ao« 
thority  of  the  court  of  directors :  and  the  confusion 
produced  by  the  disputes  between  them  were  foster^ 
ed  by  the  body  of  India  proprietors,  who  were  dis- 
posed to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  directors.  The 
necessity  of  new  regulations  in  the  government  of  In- 
dia was  universally  admitted ;  and  a  bill  for  this 
purpose  was  accordingly  iirought  in  by  Mr  Duo- 
das.  His  propositions  were,  that  the  governor  and 
council  of  Bengal  should  have  a  controoling  power 
and  jurisdiction  over  the  inferior  presidencies  of  In- 
dia $  and  be  was  of  opinion  that  the  governor-general 
should  be  invested  with  a  power  to  act  even  against 
the  will  aod  opinion  of  the  council,  whenever  he 
should  imai^ine  that,  by  so  doing,  Jie  could  contribute 
to  the  public  good  ;  though,  in  these  cases,  he  alone 
should  be  responsible  for  the  event.  With  regard  to 
the  inferior  governors,  though  he  did  not  think  it  pro- 
per that  they  should  be  authorized  to  act  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  the  council,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  they 
ought  to  have  a  right  of  negativing  every  proposition, 
until  application  was  made  to  the  governor-general  and 
council  of  Bengal.  With  regard  to  the  zemindaries 
and  other  tenures  of  land,  he  observed,  that  when  Hin- 
dostan  had  been  conquered  by  the  Moguls,  a  tribute 
was  imposed  upon  the  zemindars ;  and  while  they 
continued  to  pay  this  tribute,  they  accounted  them- 
selves to  be  the  real  proprietors  and  masters  of  the 
lands  they  possessed.  The  people  called  rjfots^  to  whom 
these  zemindaries  were  lent  out,  considered  themselves 
likewise  as  secure  in  their  possessions  while  they  per- 
formed the  articles  of  their  respective  contracts.  Of 
late,  however,  these  rights  had  been  infringed  $  and 
the  Mogul  came  to  consider  himself  as  the  absolute 
master  of  all  the  soil  of  Indostan  \  which  maxim  he 
was  inclined  to  destroy*  and  erect  upon  it  another,  that 
might  secure  the  landholders  in  their  property.     He 

5 reposed  to  secure  the  nabob  of  Arcot  and  rajah  of 
*anjore  in  their  ^territories,  by  making  an  act  of 
parliament  in  favour  of  the  latter  i  bat  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  debts  of  these  princes  ought  not  to  be 
too  nicely  in<|0ired  into,  as  the  greatest  part  of  them 
originated  in  corruption.  He  was  clearly  of  opinion, 
however,  that  Governor  Hastbgs  ought  to  be  recall- 

X  X  a  ed  ; 


(a)  The  power  here  allnded  to  was 


ce  Boosla,  ni^k  oC  Berar.    See  IndostaIt. 
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;  Companj.  ed  ;  and  that  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
court  of  proprietors  from  presuming  to  act  in  contra-' 
distinction  to  parliament.  Lord  Comwallis  appeared 
to  be  Hbe  most  proper  successor  to  Mr  Hastings.  His 
personal  honour,  and  that  of  his  aaceators,  were  pled- 
ges for  bis  good  beliaviour  j  and  being  independent  in 
his  fortune,  he  could  have  no  view  of  repairing  his 
estate  out  of  the  spoils  of  India ;  and  from  his  profes- 
sion, he  could  add  to  the  character  of  governor  that  of 
commander  in  chief  \  he  would  not,  however,  insist  on 
his  name  being  filled  up  in  the  bill,  as  that  would  rest 
» more  properly  with  government. 

Mr  Hastings  was  defended  by  Governor  Johnstone, 
who  endeavoured  to  ridicule  the  arguments  and  pro- 
posals of  Mr  Dundas.  He  observed,  to  the  bononr 
of  the  former,  that  he  had  been  able  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  the  Mahrattas  ^  and  while  be  enlarged  on 
his  talents  for  negotiation,  he  admired  the  resources 
with  which  he  had  supplied  the  ezpences  of  the  war* 
It  ought  to  be  considered  that  Mr  Hastings  was  in  a 
situation  the  most  difficult,  and  that  no  man  could  have 
sustained  it  with  more  fortitude  and  ability.  His  ene- 
mies had  dealt  in  insinuation  and  invective  ;  but  when 
the  hour  of  trial  came,  tfaey  would  find  that  their  charges 
would  be  refuted  with  equal  ease.  He  was  defended  also 
by  Mr  Dempster,  who  advised  the  house  seriously  to 
think  before  they  passed  a  vote  for  the  removal  of  Mr 
Hastings.  His  exertions  had  been  extraordinary  ;  and 
it  would  then  be  as  ridiculous  to  supersede  him,  as  it 
would  have  been  to  recal  General  Elliot,  when  the 
Spanish  batteries  were  playing  against  Gibraltar.  He 
was  not,  however,  an  advocate  for  all  the  measures  of 
Mr  Hastings  ;  his  errors  might  be  numerous  ;  but  no 
censure  of  him  should  be  established  before  they  were 
pointed  out  and  explained. 

Mr  pundas  having  now  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  his  bill,  another  was  moved  for  by  Sir  Henry  Flet- 
cher, '*  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  dis- 
charge and  indemnify  the  united  company  of  mer- 
chants trading  to  the  East  Indies,  from  all  damages, 
interests,  and  losses,  in  respect  to  their  not  making  re» 
gular  payment  of  certain  sums  due  to  the  public,  and 
to  allow  farther  time  to  such  payment  j  to  enable  the 
company  also  to  borrow  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and 
to  make  a  dividend  for  the  proprietors  of  four  per  cent, 
at  midsummer  1783.**  He  endeavoured  to  show, 
that  the  public  had  derived  very  considerable  advan- 
tages from  the  company ;  that  their  dividend  had 
been  81.  43.  annually  during  the  time  of  peace,  and 
7!.  13s.  per  cent,  during  warj  they  were  by  no  means 
in  a  state  of  insolvency,  as  some  members  had  en- 
deavoured to  prove,  their  present  application  pro- 
ceeding only  from  a  tefcnporary  embarrassment.  A 
new  dispute  took  place  concerning  Mr  Hastings,  who 
was  warmly  attacked  by  Mr  Burke,  and  defended  by 
Governor  Johnstone.  The  former  enlarged  on  the 
bloodshed,  ravages,  and  rapacity,  which  had  taken 
place  in  India.  The  established  system  of  the  servants 
of  the  company^  he  said,  was  rapine  and  robbery.  The 
Mahratta  war  was  occasioned  by  their  refusal  to  be 
robbed ;  the  famine  at  Madras  was  occasioned  by  the 
misconduct  of  the  English  government  in  India ;  and 
he  set  forth  in  strong  colours  the  manner  in  which  the 
Indian  princes  and  princesses  had  been  plundered.  He 
instanced,  that  Mr  Hastings  had  raised  Sco^OOOU  in 


Bengal  by  private  loan  ^  and  o^d  it  ai  an  argnmeni  c^np^. 
that  the  company  bad  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  their 
commerce  was  nothing   more  than  an  instrument  for 
procuring  immense  fortunes  to  individoaU,  totally  de- 
stitute of  conscience  or  principle. 

All  this  was  excused  by  Governor  Johnstone.  He 
regarded  the  sum  of  8oo,oool.  as  merely  trifling, 
when  the  number  of  civil  and  military  servants  on  the 
Bengal  government  was  considered.  The  famine  at 
Madras  was  owing  to  the  modes  of  war  which  pre^ 
vailed  in  the  East  j  as  the  enemy  there  UMrked  their 
course  by  desolation.  He  concluded  with  censuring 
the  manner  in  which  Mr  Hastings  had  been  spoken  of } 
and  insisted  that  his  high  reputation  ought  to  have 
guarded  -him  from  such  insults.  Mr  Burke  replied  by 
an  intimation  of  his  design  to  impeach  Mr  Hastings  on 
his  return }  whom  be  called  the  greatest  delinquent 
that  bad  ever  violated  in  India  the  rights  of  humanity 
and  justice. 

It  was  observed  by  Lord  John  Cavendish,  that  the 
territorial  acquisitions  of  the  company  were  a  fruitful 
source  of  grievance }  and  it  would  have  been  more  foe 
their  advantage  to  have  confined  themselves  to  tbeii 
original  character  of  merchants.  However,  as  the  ter^ 
ritorial  acquisitions  had  been  obtained,  it  was  proper  to 
take  means  for  their  preservation ;  as  otherwise  they 
would  not  revert  to  the  natives,  but  fall  into  the  han& 
of  our  natural  enemies  the  French. 

In  the  house  of  peers  the  cause  of  the  company  wan 
ably  defended  by  Earl  Fitswilliam.  He  maintained, 
that  their  situation  was  desperate,  and  bankruptcy  ine^ 
vi table,  unless  relief  was  instantly  afforded.  A  report 
of  their  being  in  an  insolvent  state  bad  gone  abroad, 
and  nothing  was  better  calculated  to  preserve  and  sup- 
port their  credit  than  a  lai-ge  dividend  sanctioned  by 
act  of  parliament.  The  expenditore  on  their  settlo- 
meats  had  far  exceeded  their  revenue }  of  conaequenco 
their  servants  had  drawn  bills,  which  they  were  unable 
to  answer  without  a  temporary  supply.  Thus  the  ex- 
istence of  the  company  might  be  said  to  depend  on  th^ 
bill  'y  and  be  hoped  no  objections  could  be  raised  strong 
enough  to  destroy  iU 

On  the  i8th  of  November  17839  Mr  Fox  piopoeed 
his  celebrated  East  India  bill,  which  for  some  tioso 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  nation  at  lai^ge  in  a  very 
considerable  degree.  By  this  it  waa  intended  to  take 
from  the  India  proprietots  and  directors  the  entire  adU 
ministration  of  their  territorial  and  commercial  aflSsira. 
It  took  from  them  also  their  house  in  LeadenhalU 
street,  together  with  all  books,  papers,  and  docnments  i 
vesting  the  entire  management,  the  a]^ointment  of  all 
offioers  and  servants,  the  rights  of  peace  and  war,  .and 
the  disposal  of  the  whole  revenue,  in  the  hands  of  cer- 
tain commissioners.  These  were,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  whole  legislature,  hot  afterr 
wards  by  the  crown  ;  and  were  to  hold  their  offices  by 
the  same  tenure  as  the  judges  in  England,  vix«  during 
their  good  behaviour  f  and  could  be  removed  only  by 
an  address  from  one  of  the  houses  of  parliament.  They 
were  required  tp  cone  to  a  deniaion  upon  eveiy  qoe- 
stioo  within  a  limited  time,  or  to  assign  a  specific  rea* 
son  for  their  delay.  They  were  never  to  vote  by  bal- 
lot ;  and,  almost  in  every  case,  were  to  enter  the  rea- 
son of  their  vote  in  their  journals.  They  were  also  to 
sobmit,  once  every  six  months^  an  exaet  state  of  theiv 
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CdflipMiy.  tccoonU  to  the  court  of  proprieton  ^  and  at  the  be- 
^  y  I'l  ginning  of  every  session,  a  state  of  their  accounts  and 
establishments  to  both  houses  of  parliament*  Their 
number  was  limited  to  seven  >  but  thej  were  to  be  as- 
sisted by  a  board  of  nine  persons,  each  of  them  posses- 
sed of  2000I.  company's  stock  \  who,  as  well  as  the 
commissioners,  were  to  be  appointed  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  parliament,  and  ever  afterwards  by  the  court 
of  proprietors.  They  were  also  to  be  removeable  at  the 
pleasure  of  any  five  commissioners,  and  were  disquali- 
fied from  sitting  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  whole 
system  of  government  thus  proposed,  was  to  continue 
for  the  space  of  three  or  five  years. 

This  was  accompanied  with  another  bill,  the  pro- 
fessed design  of  which  was  to  preclude  all  arbitrary  and 
despotic  proceedings  from  the  administration  of  the 
company's  territorial  possessions.  By  this  the  powers 
of  the  governor-general  and  supreme  council  were  as- 
certained more  exactly  than  had  hitherto  been  done : 
it  deprived  the  governor-general  of  all  power  of  act- 
ing independent  of  his  council  j  proscribed  the  dele- 
gation of  any  trust }  and  declared  every  British  power 
in  the  East  incompetent  to  the  acquisition  or  exchange 
of  any  territory  in.  behalf  of  the  company,  to  the  ac- 
ceding to  any  treaty  of  partition,  the  hiring  out  of 
the  company's  troops,  the  appointing  to  office  any 
person  removed  for  misdemeanour,  or  to  the  hiring 
out  any  property  to  a  civil  servant  of  the  company. 
By  this  also  monopolies  were  entirely  abolished ;  and 
illegal  presents  recoverable  by  any  person  for  his  sole 
benefit.  The  principal  part  of  the  bill,  however,  re- 
lated to  the  zemindars,  or  native  landholders,  who 
were  now  to  be  secured  by  every  possible  means  in  the 
possession  of  their  respective  inheritances,  and  defend- 
ed in  all  cases  from  oppression.  Lastly,  a  mode  was 
jiresented  for  terminating  the  disputes  between  the 
nabob  of  Arcot  and  the  rajah  of  Taojore  ;  disqualify- 
ing every  person  in  the  service  of  the  company  from 
sitting  in  the  house  of  commons  during  his  continuance 
in  their  service,  and  for  a  certain  specified  time  after 
his  demission. 

'  During  the  course  of  the  debates  on  this  bill,  Mr 
Fox  set  forth  the  affairs  of  the  company  as  in  the  nuwt 
desperate  situation.  They  had  asked  leave,  be  said, 
the  year  before,  to  borrow  500,000!.  upon  bonds  ; 
bad^titioned  for  300,0001.  in  exchequer  bills;  and 
for  tbe  suspension  of  a  demand  of  700,0001.  due  to 
government  for  customs.  He  took  notice  also,  that, 
according  to  an  act  of  parliament  stiU  in  force,*  the 
directors  could  not,  by  their  own  authority,  accept 
bills  to  the  amount  of  more  than  300,000!. ;  under 
which  circumstances  it  would  n»  doubt  surprise  the 
bouse  to  l>e  informed,  that  bills  were  now  coming 
over  for  acceptance  to  the  amount  of  2,000,000].  It 
was  evidently,  therefore,  and  indispensably  necessary, 
that  government  should  interfere  in  the  attairs  of  the 
company  to  save  them  from  certain  Imnkroptcy.  He 
stated  their  actual  debt  at  no  less  than  ii,200,oool« 
while  their  stock  in  hand  did  not  exceed  3,200,000!. 
There  was  therefore  a  deficiency  of  8,000,000!.}  a 
most  alarming  sum  when  compared  with  the  compa- 
ny's capital.  Unless  speedily  assisted,  therefore,  they 
most  inevitably  be  mined  ;  and  the  ruin  of  a  company 
of  merchants  so  extensive  in  their  concerns,  and  of 
soeb  importance  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  coold  not 
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but  give  a  very  severe  blov^  to  the  national  credit  Company. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  requisite  assistance  was  a  mat^  ^'«— v 
ter  of  very  extensive  consideration.  It  would  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  permit  the  acceptance  of  the  bills 
to  the  above-mentioned  amount  j  and  to  do  this  without 
regulating  their  affairs,  and  reforming  the  abuses  of 
their  government,  would  only  be  to  throw  away  tho 
public  money. 

The  conduct  of  the  company's  servants,  and  of  the 
company  itself,  was  now  arraigned  by  Mr  Fox  in  the 
most  severe  terms }  and  their  misconducts  were  pointed 
out  under  their  following  heads  : 

1.  With  regard  to  Air  Hastincs.— The  chairman 
of  tbe  committee  had  moved  in  the  house  of  com* 
mens,  that  it  was  tbe  duty  of  the  company  to  recai 
that  gentleman  ;  to  which  motion  the  bouse  had  a- 
greed.  In  obedience  to  this  resolution,  the  directors 
had  agreed  that  Mr  Hastings  should  be  recalled  ;  but 
supposing  this  to  be  a  matter  rather  beyond  their  jo^ 
ruidiction,  they  had  submitted  their  determination  ta  a 
court  of  proprietors,  who  rescinded  the  resolution  of 
the  directors :  and  after  this  the  whole  affair  came  to 
be  laid  before  the  house  of  commons.  In  the  mean 
time  every  thing  was  anarchy  and  confusion  in  the 
East,  owing  to  this  unsettled  conduct  with  regard  to 
the  governor  \  as  the  whole  continent  had  l)€en  made 
acquainted  with  the  resolution  of  the  house  for  recal- 
ling him,  while  that  of  the  proprietors  for  continuing 
him  in  hb  office  was  kept  a  secret.  The  proprietors 
had  also  been  guilty  of  another  contradiction  in  this 
respect,  as  they  had  voted  their  thanks  to  Mr  Hast- 
ings for  his  conduct  in  India.  Hence  Mr  Fox  was 
led  to  comment  on  the  nature  of  the-  company's  con« 
nexions  with  their  servants  abroad,. as  well  as  on  the 
character  of  the  company  themselves.  Among  the 
former,  he  said,  tliere  were  a  few,  who,  being  pro- 
prietors themselves,  endeavoured  to  promote  the  trade 
of  the  company,  and  increase  its  revenues.  The  views 
of  the  rest  were  otherwise  directed  ^  and  from  tlie  dif- 
ference in  speculation  >  between  tbe  two  parties,  the 
former  were  inclined  to  support  that  governor  wba 
enabled  them  to  make  large  dividends  i  and  who,  for 
that  reason,  after  having  peculated  for  his  own  advan- 
tage, was  obliged  to  do  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the 
proprietors.  The  latter,  therefore,  could  not  belter 
gratify  their  wishes,  than  by  supporting  a  governor  who 
had  in- his  power  so  many  opportunities  of  providing  for 
his  friends. 

2.  The  next  charge  was  against  the  servants  of  the 
company,  whom  he  accused  of  a  regular  and  systema- 
tic disobedience  to  tbe  orders  of  the  proprietors.— 
The  supreme  council  of  Bengal,  he  said,  had  resolved, 
in  opposition  to  Mr  Hastings,  to  send  two  gentlemen,  . 
Mr  Fowke  and  Mr  Bristow,  the  one  to  reside  with 
the  nabob  of  Oude,  tbe  other  at  Benares,  Mr  Hast- 
ings, however,  refused  to  send  them }  the  directors  < 
transmitted  the  most  positive  orders  to  carry  the  vote 
of  the  supreme  council  into  execution  j .  but  still  Mr 
Hastings  disobeyed )  alleging  in  bis  defence,  that  he 
eould  not  employ  persons  in  whom  he  had  no  confi- 
dence. Afterwards,  however,  Mr  Hastings  seemed  to 
contradict  himself  in  a  very  curious  manner.  He 
granted  Mr  Fowke  a  contract,  with  a  commission  of 
5  per  cent. ;  which,  he  observed,  vras  a  great  sum, 
and  might  operate  as  a  temptation  to  prolong  tbe  war* 

••Bot. 
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*^  Bot  (ftilded  be)  the  entire  confidence  I  have  in  the 
integrity  and  bonoor  of  Mr  Fowke,  amoonts^  to  a  foil 
and  perfect  securitj  on  that  bead." 

To  tbts  Mr  Fox  added  8ome  other  instances  of  a 
similar  kind ;  but  thongfa  he  sopported  tbese  and  the 
projected  bill  with  all  tbe  argument  and  eloquence  for 
which  he  was  so  remarkable,  be  found  it  impossible  to 
make  his  scbeme  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the 
house.  The  strongest  opponent  was  Mr  William  Pitt, 
who  insisted  chiefly  on  the  two  following  topics,  i.  Its 
ittfringment,  or  rather  annihilation  of  the  company*8 
charter  }  and,  ^  2.  Tbe  new  and  unconstitutional  in- 
fluence It  tended  to  create.  He  owned,  indeed,  tbat 
India  stood  in  need  of  a  reform,  but  not  such  a  oue 
as  broke  through  every  principle  of  justice  and  reason. 
Hie  charter  of  tbe  company  was  a  fair  purchase  from 
the  public,  and  an  equal  compact  for  reciprocal  advan- 
tages between  the  proprietors  and  the  nation  at  large } 
bot  if  it  was  infringed  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the 
hill,  what  security  could  other  trading  companieb  have 
tbat  they  should  not  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  ? 
nay,  what  security  could  there  be  for  Magna  Charta 
itself?  The  bill,  be  said,  amounted  to  a  confiscation 
of  property.  It  had  been  suggested,  indeed,  tbat  it 
was  not  a  bill  of  disfranchisement,  because  it  did  not 
take  from  the  proprietors  their  right  to  an  exclusive 
trade  \  but  this  was  not  the  only  franchise  of  the  pro- 
prietors. A  freehold  might  have  a  franchise  annexed 
to  it,  the  latter  of  which  might  be  taken  away,  and 
yet  the  property  of  the  former  remain  j  in  which  case 
It  could  not  be  denied  that  the  freeholders  would  have 
great  cause  to  complain.  Tbe  case  was  exactly  pa- 
rallel with  the  India  stock.  Persons  possessed  of  this 
to  a  certain  amount,  wert  entitled  to  a  vote  upon  e^erv 
Important  question  of  tbe  company^s  aflfairs }  and  on 
this  account  tbe  purchase* money  was  more  consider- 
able. But,  by  tbe  bill  in  question,  this  privilege  was 
to  be  taken  away }  which  plainly  amounted  to  a  dis- 
franchisement. 

Tbe  great  objection  to  this  bill,  however,  seemed  to 
be  a  suspicion  that  it  was  a  scheme  of  Mr  Fox  to  gra- 
tify his  own  personal  ambition  as  a  minister,  be  being 
at  that  time  secretary  of  state.  On  this  account  he 
was  deserted  even  by  tbe  patriotic  members,  who,  up- 
on former  occasions,  bad  so  strenuously  supported  bis 
cause.—- Mr  Dundas  accused  him  of  attempting  to 
create  a  fourth  estate  in  the  kingdom,  tbe  power  and 
influence  of  which  might  overturn  tbe  crown  and  sub- 
vert the  constitution  of  Britain.  A  petition  was  pre- 
sented from  the  proprietors,  and  another  from  the  di- 
rectors of  tbe  company,  representing  tbe  bill  as  sub- 
versive of  their  charter,  and  confiscating  their  pro- 
perty, without  either  charge  of  delinqnencyi  trial,  or 
conviction.  They  prayed,  therefore,  that  the  acts  of 
delinquency  presumed  against  them  might  be  stated  in 
writing,  and  a  reasonable  time  allowed  them  to  deliver 
in  their  answer;  and  tbat  they  might  be  heard  by 
counsel  against  the  bill.  About  the  same  time  the 
directors  gave  in  a  state  of  tbe  oompaoy*s  affairs,  dif-  . 
fering  in  tbe  most  extraordinary  manner  from  that 
given  by  Mr  Fox.  Jn  this  they  represented  the  credi- 
tor Side  of  the  account  as  amounting  to  14,311,1731. 
and  they  brought  t|iemselves  in  debtors  to  the  amount 
^^  10,342,692!. ;  so  tbat  of  consequence  there  was  a 
balance   in    their  favour  of  ^i^^i^ilh     This  was 
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vehemently  contested  by  the  secretary,  who  said  he  Company, 
could  bring  objections  to  tbe  statement  of  the  direc- 
tors to  tbe  amount  of  more  than  I2,ooo,oool.  ster- 
ling. He  then  entered  into  a  particular  discussion  of 
tbe  articles  stated  in  the  directors  account,  and  made 
good  his  assertion.  Objections  to  this  method  of  cal- 
culation, however,  were  made  on  tbe  part  of  the  com- 
pany ;  so  that  nothing  could  certainly  appear  to  the 
public  but  that  the  company  were  at  tbat  time  much 
distressed,  and  would  £iil  entirely  unless  powerfully  sop- 
ported  by  government, 

Mr  Fox  now  proceeded  to  a  particular  refutation 
of  tbe  arguments  brought  against  tbe  bill }  in  which 
indeed  he  displayed  an  astonishing  force  of  argument 
and  acuteness  of  reasoning.  The  objection  drawn 
from  the  validity  of  the  company's  charter,  be  set 
aside,  by  showing  that  the  company  bad  abused  their 
power,  and  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  take  it 
from  them.  This  he  said  always  had  been  the  case, 
and  must  be  the  case  in  a  free  nation  }  and  he  brought 
the  example  of  James  II.  who,  on  account  of  the 
abuse  of  bis  power,  had  been  deprived  of  it  by  the  na- 
tion at  large.  The  case  was  the  same  with  the  com- 
pany. They  bad  made  a  bad  use  of  their  power,  and 
therefore  the  nation  at  large  ought  to  'deprive  them 
of  it.  It  bad  been  objected  by  the  country  gentle^ 
men,  that  the  bill  augmented  the  influence  of  tbe  crown 
too  much  ;  and  by  Mr  Dundas,  that  it  reduced  it  to 
nothing.  Both  tbese  objections,  be  said,  were  overturn- 
ed by  the  circumstance  of  making  the  commissioners 
bold  their  office  only  during  good  behaviour.  Thus, 
when  conscious  that  they  were  liable  to  punishment  if 
guilty,  but  secure  in  case  they  faithfully  discbargedl 
their  trust,  they  would  be  liable  to  no  seduction,  bot 
would  execute  their  functions  with  glory  to  them- 
selves, and  for  tbe  common  good  of  their  country  and 
of  mankind.  He  then  drew  a  comparison  betwixt 
bis  own  bill  and  that  of  Mr  Dundas's  already  men- 
tioned. The  bill  of  the  latter,  he  said,  had  created 
a  despotic  authority  in  one  man  over  some  millions  of 
his  fellow-creatures ;  not  indeed  in  England,  where  the 
remedy  against  oppression  was  always  at  band  }  but  in 
tbe  East  Indies,  where  violence,  fraud,  and  mischief, 
everywhere  prevailed.  Thus  tbe  bill  proposed  by  Mr 
Dundas  afforded  the  most  extensive  latitude  for  mal- 
versation, while  his  own  guarded  against  it  with  every 
possible  care }  as  was  instanced  in  its  confiding  in  no 
integrity  |  trusting  in  no  character ;  and  annexing  re- 
sponsibility not  only  to  every  action,  but  even  to  the 
inaction  of  the  powers  it  created. 

After  having  expatiated  for  a  considerable  time,  the 
secretary  was  seconded  by  Mr  Burke,  whose  foree  of 
oratory  was  chiefly  directed,  as  indeed  it  usually 
was  when  speaking  of  India  affairs,  on  the  mon- 
strous abuse  of  the  company's  powtr  in  that  quarter. 
He  affirmed  that  there  was  not  in  India  a  single  prince, 
state,  or  potentate,  with  whom  tbe  company  had  coms 
into  contact^  whom  they  had  not  sold  ;  and  there  waa 
not  a  single  treaty  they  had  ever  made  which  they  had 
not  broken  ;  and  tbat  there  was  not  a  single  prince  or 
state  that  had  ever  put  any  confidence  in  tbe  company 
who  bad  not  been  ruined.  With  reg^ard  to  tbe  first 
article,  Mr  Burke  instanced  tbe  sale  of  the  Great  Mo- 
gul himself}  of  tbe  Rohillas ;  the  nabob  of  Bengal ; 
the  polygars  of  the  Mahratta  empire }  Bagobabi  the  pre- 
tender 
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».  Uoder  to  that  empire  |  end  the  sabali  of  DecaDv— The 
*  second  article  ivas  proved  by  a  review  of  the  transact 
tioos  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Mahratta 
war.  With  regard  to  the  third »  viz.  the  ruin  of  such 
princea  at  pot  any  confidence  in  the  company  or  their 
•enrantSy  he  desired  them  to  look  info  the  history  and 
aitnatioD  of  the  nabob  ofOnde.  In  the  year  I779«  this 
country  had  been  visited  hy  a  {amine ;  a  calamity  which 
had  been  known  to  relax  the  severity  even  of  the  most 
figorons  government;  yet  in  this  situation  the  presi- 
dent of  Bengal  had  put  an  absolute  negative  upon  the 
repreeentation  of  the  prince;  adding*  that  perhaps  ex- 
pedients might  be  found  for  affording  him  a  gradual 
relief;  bot  their  effects  must  be  distant.  This  distant 
relief,  however,  never  arrived,  and  the  country  was 
mined. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  a  particular  detail  of  the 
charges  against  the  company  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
defences  on  the  other.  In  general,  it  must  appear,  that 
anch  severe  and  heavy  charges  could  noC  be  advanced 
without  some  foundation,  though  perhaps  they  may 
have  been  considerably  exaggerated  by  the  orators  who 
brought  them.  The  picture  'drawn  by  Mr  Burke  on 
this  occasion  indeed  was  ehocking.  **  The  Arabs, 
Tartars,  and  Persians,  had  conquered  Indostan  with 
vast  effusion  of  blood ;  while  the  conquests  of  the  Kng* 
lisb  had  been  acquired  by  artifice  And  fraud,  rather  than 
by  open  force.  The  Asiatic  conquerors,  however,  had 
toon  abated  of  their  ferocity ;  and  the  short  life  of  man 
bad  been  sufficient  to  repair  the  waste  they  had  occa* 
aioned.  Bot  with  the  English  the  case  had  been  en* 
tirely  different.  Their  conquests  were  still  in  the  same 
atate  they  had  been  ao  years  ago.  They  had  no  more 
society  with  the  people  than  if  they  still  resided  in  Eng- 
land; but,  with  the  view  of  making  fortunes,  roll- 
ed  in  one  after  another,  wave  after  wave;  so  that 
there  was  nothing  hefore  the  eyes  of  the  natives  but 
an  endless  prospect  of  new  flights  of  birds  of  prey  and 
passage,  with  appetites  continually  renewing  for  a  food 
that  was  oontinaally  wasting.  Every  rupee  gained  by 
an  Englishman  in  India  was  for  ever  lost  to  that  coon- 
try.  With  us  there  were  no  retribotory  superstitions, 
by  which  a  foundation  of  charity  compensated,  for 
ages,  to  the  poor,  for  the  injustice  and  rapine  of  a  day. 
With  us  no  pride  erected  stately  monuments,  which 
repaired  the  mischiefs  pride  had  oecasioned,  and  adorn- 
ed a  country  out  of  its  own  spoils.  England  had  erect- 
ed no  churches,  no  hospitals,  no  palacesf  no  schools 
(the  trifling  foundation  at  Calcutta  excepted) ;  Eng- 
Uind  bad  built  no  bridges,  made  no  high-roads,  cut  no 
oavigations,  dug  no  reeervoirs.  Every  other  conque- 
ror of  every  other  description  had  left  some  monument 
either  of  state  or  beneficence  behind  him ;  but  were 
we  fo  be  driven  out  of  India  this  day,  nothing  would 
remain  to  tell  that  it  luid  been  possessed,  during  the  in- 
glorious period  of  onr  dominion,  br  any  thing  better 
than  the  oran-outang  or  the  tiger  !'* 

All  this  eloquence,  however,  was  at  present  entire* 
ly  ineffectual,  and  the  bill  was  finally  rejected  :  much 
confusion  and  altercation  ensued,  which  terminated  in 
a  change  of  ministry  and  dissolution  of  parliament.  On 
the  l6th  of  May  1784  a  petition  from  the  company 
wa«  presented  to  the  house  of  commons,  praying  for 
SQcb  relief  as  the  nature  of  their  affairs  might  seem  to 
demafld.    This  wis  followed  on  the  24th  of  June  by 
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a  bill  for  allowing  the  company  to  divide  four  per  cent.  Company, 
for  the  half  year  concluding  with  midsummer  1784. 
This  having  passed,  after  some  debate,  a  new  bill  was 
proposed  by  Mr  Pitt  for  relieving  the  company  in  the 
mean    time,   and   regulating  their  affairs  in  time   to 
come.     A  bill  to  this  purpose  had  been  brought  in 
during  the  last  session  of  the  former  parliament  by 
the  same  gentleman,  which,  he  wished  to  bring  to  a 
comparison  with  that  of  Mr  Fox,  of  which  an  ac- 
count has  already  been  given.     In  this  bill  he  began 
with  laving  it  down,  as  a  principle,  that  **  the  civil 
and  military  government  of  India,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  imperial  dominion  of  -our  territories  in  the  East, 
onght  to  be  placed  nader  other  cootroul  than  that  of 
the  merchants  in  Leadenhall-street ;  and  this  controul 
could  be  no  other  than  the  executive  branch  of  the 
constitution.     The  commerce  of  the  company,   how- 
ever, ought  to  be  left  as  free  from  restrictions  as  poe« 
sible ;  and,  lastly,  capricious  effects  from  the  govern- 
ment of  India  upon  the  constitution  of  Britain  were 
to  be  carefully  avoided.    A  cootnml  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  legislatore  over  the  government  of  India 
had  indeed   been  established   by  the  regulation   bill 
of  1773:    but  the  former  interference  of  roinisteis 
had   not   been  beneficial,  because  it  bad  not    been 
active  and  vigilant.     He  now   proposed,    therefore, 
that  a  board  should  be  instituted  expressly  lor  the 
purpose.    This  board  was  to   be  appointed  by  the 
king,  and  to  consist  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
home  department,   the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  a  certain  number  of  the   privy  cotraciK    To  this 
board  the  dispatches  of  the  company  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted, and  were  not  to  be  sent  to  India  until  they 
were  countersigned  by  them.     To  prevent  qnestioos 
concerning  the  commercial  and  political  concerns  of 
the  company,  it  was  proposed,  that  the  dispatches  up- 
on the  former  subject  should  be  submitted  to  the  board  ; 
and  that,  in  case  of  any  difference,  an  appeal  should 
be  made  to  the  king  in  cotincil.    Though  be  (Mr  Pitt) 
bad  not  thougbt  proper  to  accept  of  the  proposal  of 
the  company  to  yield  the    appointment    of   foreign 
councils  to  the  crown,  he  was  nevertheless  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  the  commander  in  chief  ought  to  be  ap- 
pointed  by  the  king.     He  proposed  also    that  this 
commander  should  have  a  vote  in  council  next  to  the 
president ;  that  the  king  should  be  empowered  to  be- 
stow the  reversion  of  bis  office ;  that  the  king  might 
recal  the  goVemor*general,  the   presidents,  and   any 
members  of  their  councils.     He  yielded  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  officers,  with  the  single  exception  he  had 
stated,  to  the  court  of  directors,  subject,  however,  to 
the  approbation  of  the  king ;  and  that,  in  case  of  a 
negative,   the  directors   should   proceed   to  a  second 
choice,  and  so  on.     He  deprived  the  court  of  proprie- 
tors  of  the  privilege  of  rescinding  or  altering  the 
proceedings  of  the  court  of  directors :  and    with  re- 
spect to  the  foreign  government,  he  was  of  opinion, 
that  their  authority  should  comprise  in  it  a  consider- 
able discretion,  accompanied  with  the  restraint  of  re- 
sponsibility.    He  proposed,  that  there  should  be  a  re-  • 
vision  of  the  establishment  in  India  with  a  view  to  re- 
trenchments;  that  appointments  should    take    plaoe 
by  gradation ;  and  that  a  new  and  summary  tribunal 
should  be  ereeted  for  the  trial  of  offitnces  dommitted 
in  that  country.    With  regard  tu  the  Sfeniodariee, 
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Companv.  though  he  could  not  kelp  paying  a  compliment  to  Mr 
'  Fox,  on  his  intention  of  restoring  them  to  their  proper 
-owners,  he  yet  thought  that  a  general  and  indiscri mi- 
Date  rbstitution  was  as  had  as  an  indiscriminate  confis- 
cation. He  therefore  proposed  that  an  inquiry  should 
be  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  such  as 
had  been  irregularly  and  unjustly  deprived,  and  that 
-they  should  in  time  to  come  be  secured  against  vio- 
Jence« 

In  the  bill  of  1784  few  alterations  were  made  ;  and 
these  uniformly  tended  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
board  of  contiQuU  They  were  permitted,  in  cases  of 
emergency,  to  concert  original  measures,  as  well  as  to 
revise,  correct,  and  alter  those  of  the  directors.  In 
matters  relative  to  peace  or  war,  where  secrecy  was  a 
principal  object,  they  were  allowed  to  send  their  orders 
directly  to  India,  without  any  communication  with  the 
directors  \  to  the  commander  in  chief  without  any  com- 
munication with  the  presidencies  \  and  the  number  of 
persons  constituting  the  different  councils  of  Bengal, 
Fort  St  George,  and  Bombay,  was  determined.— The 
governor-general  and  council  of  Bengal  were  to  have  an 
absolute  power  to  issue  orders  to  the  inferior  presiden* 
cies,  in  such  cases  as  did  not  interfere  with  the  direc- 
tions already  received  from  Britain  \  adding  a  power  of 
suspension  in  case  of  disobedience.  The  supreme  coun- 
cil i^ere  forbidden,  unless  any  of  the  Indian  princes 
should  have  first  commenced  or  meditated  hostilities,  to 
enter  upon  war,  or  form  an  offensive  treaty,  without 
orders  from  home.  The  inferior  councils  were  forbid- 
den in  all  cases  to  form  alliances ;  and  in  cases  of  ur- 
gency, were  commanded  to  insert  a  provisional  clause, 
rendering  the  permanency  of  the  alliance  dependent  on 
the  confirmation  of  the  governor-general. 

Various  salutary  regulations  were  proposed  concern- 
ing (he  behaviour  of  the  company^s  servants,  against 
whom  so  great  complaints  had  been  made.  Inquiry 
was  ordered  to  be  made  by  the  different  presidencies  in- 
to the  expulsions  that  might  have  been  made  of  any 
of  the  hereditary  farmers,  and  of  the  oppressive  rents 
and  contributions  that  might  have  been  extorted  from 
them  (  and  measures  were  directed  to  be  taken  for  their 
relief  and  future  tranquillity.  A  similar  examination 
was  ordered  into  the  different  establishments  in  the 
Indian  settlements  \  a  report  of  which  was  to  be  laid 
annnally  before  parliament.  The  company  were  pro- 
hibited from  sending  out  a  greater  number  of  cadets  or 
writers  than  what  were  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  it  was 
likewise  provided,  that  the  age  of  such  as  were  sent 
out,  should  not  be  less  than  15,  nor  more  than  22  years. 
It  was  likewise  provided,  that  promotions  should  be 
made  in  the  order  of  seniority,  unless  in  extraordinary 
cases  \  for  which  the  presidencies  should  make  them- 
selves specifically  responsible.  Crimes  committed  by 
English  subjects  in  any  part  of  India,  were  made  amen- 
able to  every  British  court  of  justice,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  they  had  been  committed  in  Britain.  Pre- 
sents, unless  such  as  were  absolutely  ceremonial,  or  given 
to  a  counsel  ler  at  law,  a  physician,  a  surgeon,  or  a 
chaplain,  were  absolutely  prohibited,  under  the  penalty 
of  confiscation,  of  the  present,  and  an  additional  fine  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court.  Disobedience  of  orders, 
unless  absolutely  necessary,  and  pecuniary  transactions 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  company,  were  de- 
clared to  be  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.    The  com*. 
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pany  were  forbidden  to  interfere  in  fisvour  of  any  per-  Gompanj. 
son  legally  convicted  of  any  of  the  above  crimes,  or  to  ^  v  ' 
employ  him  in  their  service  for  ever.  The  governors 
of  the  different  presidencies  were  also  permitted  to  im- 
prison any  person  suspected  of  illicit  correspondence, 
and  were  ordered  to  send  them  to  England  with  all 
convenient  speed.  Every  person  serving,  or  who  should 
hereafter  serve  in  India,  was  also  required,  on  bis  return 
to  England,  to  give  an  exact  account,  upon  oath,  to 
the  court  of  exchequer,  of  his  property,  within  two 
months  after  his  arrival ;  one  copy  of  which  was  to  be 
kept  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  and  the  other  at  the 
India-house.  The  board  of  controol,  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, or  any  three  of  the  proprietors  whose  stock 
should  amount  together  to  loool.  were  allowed  to 
move  the  court  of  exchequer  to  examine  the  validity 
of  the  account.  In  case  of  an  apparently  well-founded 
accusation,  the  court  of  exchequer  were  allowed  to  ex- 
amine the  party  upon  oath,  and  even  to  imprison  him 
until  the  interrogatories  proposed  to  him  should  be  an«> 
swered.  The  whole  property  of  a  person  who*  should 
neglect  to  give  in  such  an  account  within  the  time  li- 
mited, or  who  should  have  been  guilty  of  a  misrepre- 
sentation in  that  account  to  the  amount  of  2000L  ster- 
ling, was  ordered  to  be  confiscated ;  ten  per  cent,  to 
be  paid  to  the  accuser,  and  the  remainder  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  between  the  public  and  the  company.  Every 
person  who  had  once  been  employed  in  India,  but  had 
afterwards  resided  in  Europe  for  6ve  years,  unless  such 
residence  had  been  expressly  on  account  of  his  health, 
was  declared  incapable  of  ever  being  sent  out  to  India 
again. 

As  a  farther  curb  on  the  company ^s  servants,  the 
attorney-general  or  court  of  directors  was  authorized 
to  file  an  information  in  the  court  of  king^s  bench  a- 
gainst  any  person  for  crimes  committed  in  India,  That 
court  was  empowered  also  to  imprison  or  admit  the 
accused  to  bail  immediately.  It  was  then  ordered, 
that  within  30  days  a  certain  number  of  peers  should 
be  chosen  by  the  house  of  lords,  and  of  the  members 
of  the  house  of  commons  by  that  bouse,  to  constitute  a 
court  for  the  trial  of  the  accused.  The  court  was  fi-  * 
nally  to  consist  of  three  judges  appointed  by  the  crown, 
four  peers,  and  six  members  of  the  honse  of  commons ; 
and  the  accused  had  a  right  to  a  peremptory  chal- 
lenge. From  this  court  there  was  no  appeal  \  and  it 
was  empowered  to  adjudge  the  party  incapable  of  ever 
serving  the  company  \  to  punish  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment \  and  in  order  to  proportion  the  fine  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  convict,  the  court  of  exchequer  might, 
at  the  requisition  of  the  attorney-general,  or  of  the 
company,  examine  him  upon  oath  concerning  the  sum 
he  was  worth.  A  refusal  to  answer  was  to  be  punished 
with  confiscation  of  properly,  and.  imprisonment  during 
pleasure. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  delinquents  in  Ii/- 
dia,  Mr  Fitt  observed,  that  at  that  time  we  had  it  not 
in  our  power  to  punish  them.  Either  a  new  process 
roust  therefore  be  instituted,  or  offences,  equally  shock- 
ing to  humanity,  and  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
religion  and  justice,  must  be  permitted  to  continue  un- 
checked. Every  person  therefore  who  went  hereafter, 
would  know  the  predicament  in  which  he  stood  \  and 
would  understand,  that  by  so  doing  he  agreed  to  give, 
up  some  of  the  most  valuable  privileges  of  an  English*. 
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CMopuij,  HMO  :  yet  in  tbU  he  would  do  no  more  tbao  a  very 
ouroeroua  and  boooarable  body  of  men,  tbe  military, 
did  daily,  witboat  tbe  least  beaitation,  or  tbe  smallest 
iopeacbment'of  tbeir  cbaracter. 

This  bill,  80  tremendoQS  in  Its  appearance  to  tbe 
company^s  servants,  was  vehemently  opposed  by  tbe 
minority.  Mr  Francis  observed,  that  it  went  upon 
two  principles,  viz.  tbe  abuse  of  power  abroad,  and 
the  want  of  it  at  home.  To  remedy  tbese,  Mr  Pitt 
had  proposed  to  augment  tbe  power  abroad,  and  to 
diminish  that  at  home.  He  condemned  the  unlimited 
power  of  the  commissioners,  and  even  pretended  to 
suppose  that  there  must  have  been  some  mistake  in  tbe 
structure  of  tbe  clause  j  it  being  impossible  to  think 
that  it  was  intended  to  set  aside  tbe  directors  at  home 
and  tbe  government  abroad,  in  order  to  throw  the 
whole  power  into  tbe  hands  of  a  military  commander. 
Though  be  approved  of  tbe  clause  by  which  schemes 
of  conquest  and  extension  of  territory  were  condemned, 
he  remarked,  that  it  was  essentially  defective  in  other 
respects  \  as  alluding  to  facts  aud  ofiences  which  were 
not  described,  and  to  criminals  whom,  so  far  from  pu^ 
nisbing,  it  did  not  venture  to  describe.  With  respect 
to  tbe  affair  of  presents,  be  confessed  that  his  opinion 
was  rather  singular.  He  was  for  an  unlimited  pro- 
hibition to  men  in  high  stations }  but  in  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  bnsiness,  he  was  of  opinion  that  they 
were  useful,  without  giving  room  for  any  just  appre- 
hensions* The  goyernment  of  India,  as  it  was  now 
constituted,  was  a  government  of  favour,  and  not  of 
justice }  and  nothing  would  be  done  for  the  natives 
unless  the  persons  who  forward  their  affairs  were 
gratified.  In  tbe  mean  time,  however,  the  exception 
in  favour  of  presents  of  ceremony  was  founded  upon 
ideas  which  he  knew  to  be  fallacious,  and  was  even 
calculated  to  render  the  prohibition  itself  useless  and 
ineflfectual.  For  tbe  purpose  of  receiving  presents  of 
ceremony,  all  occasions  would  be  sufficiently  solemn. 
He  warmly  censured  also  the  power  of  imprisonment 
given  to  the  respective  presidencies,  and  be  condemned 
the  institution  of  the  new  court  of  judicature  as  unne- 
cessary, arbitrary,  and  dangerous. 

By  Mr  Fox  the  bill  was  so  highly  disapproved  of, 
that  be  objected  to  the  house  going  into  a  committee 
upon  it.  He  endeavoured  to  show,  that  instead  of 
diminishing,  it  was  calculated  to  increase  tbe  calamities 
of  the  East  ^  and  instead  of  reforming,  to  perpetuate 
the  abuses  so  much  complained  of.  Tbe  board  of 
controul,  he  said,  provided  for  a  weak  government  at 
home  by  a  division  of  power  \  and  if  there  were  a  re- 
ceipt or  a  nostrum  for  making  a  weak  government,  it 
was  by  giving  the  power  of  contriving  measures  to  one, 
and  the  nomination  of  tbe  persons  who  were  to  execute 
them  to  another.  Tbe  negative  given  to  tbe  com- 
nissiooers  operated  as  a  complete  annihilation  of  the 
company,  and  the  chartered  rights  so  much  vaunted  of. 
The  bill  was  a  scheme  of  dark  and  delusive  art,  and 
took  away  tbe  rights  of  tbe  companjr  by  slow  and  gra- 
dual sap.  Tbe  first  step  was  originally  to  contrive 
measures  without  the  knowledge  of  tbe  company  >  and 
the  next,  to  convey  orders  secretly  to  India,  at  the 
very  time  .perhaps  that  tbe  commissioners  were  openly 
giving  countenance  to  orders  of  a  quite  different  ten- 
dency sent  from  the  directors.  With  regard  to  the 
new  tribunal,  he  considered  it  as  in  truth  a  screen  for 
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delinquents ;  since  no  man  was  to  be  tried  but  on  the  Company, 
accusation  q[  tbe  company  or  of  the  attorney-general  ^ 
in  which  case  he  had  only  to  conciliate  gOYernment  in 
order  to  remain  in  perfect  security. 

Tbe  opposition  of  Mr  Fox^s  party  against  this  bill 
proved  as  fruitless  as  tbeir  efforts  had  been  in  favour 
of  tbe   other.     Tbe  house  divided   on  tbe    speaker^s 
leaving  tbe  chair  ^  when  the  motion  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  215.     Still,  however,  all  parU  of  the   bill 
were  warmly  debated.     In  tbe  course  of  conversation 
upon  this  subject,  Mr  Dempster  expressed  a  wish  that 
tbe  king  could  be  requested  to  send  over  one  of  his 
sons  to  become  sovereign  of  that  country.     We  might 
then  enter  into  a  federal  union,  and  enjoy  all  the  bene- 
fits that  could  be  derived  from  tbe  inhabitants  of  tbe 
East  by  Europeans,  viz.  those  of  commerce.     Tbe 
clauses  relative  to  the  native   priuces  and  hereditary 
farmers  were  all  withdrawn  at  the  motion  of  Mr  Dun- 
das  I  and  under  tbe  head  of  presents,  tbe  eJtception  in 
favour  of  those  of  ceremony  was  withdrawn.     That 
clause,  which  insisted  on  all  persons  returning  from 
India  to  give  an  account  of  the  value  of  their  estates 
upon  oath,  was  severely  censured  by  Mr  Dempster 
and  Mr  Eden  ;  and  after  some  debate  was  entirely 
withdrawn,  as  was  also  the  idea  of  making  tbe  per- 
son take  the  oath  when  required  by  the  board  of  con- 
troul.     Mr  Pitt  then  proposed,  that  persons  who  had 
passed  five  years  in  India,  and  accumulated  no  more 
than  5000I.  for  that  time,  or  double   that  sum  for  tbe 
next  five  years,  should  be  exempted  from  all  prosecu- 
tions on  tbe  score  of  their  fortunes.     But  on  a  sug- 
gestion by  Mr  Atkinson,  that,  in  case  of  sickness,  it 
might  not  be  practicable  for  a  person  arriving  from 
India  to  give  in  an  account  upon  oath  in  the  space  of 
two  months  \  on  which  suggestion  a  power  was  grant- 
ed to  tbe  court  of  exchequer  for  extending  the  term 
from  time  to  time  as  they  should  think  proper.     It 
bad  been  tbe  original  idea  of  the  chancellor,  that  this 
jurisdiction  shoold  take  place  in   twelve  months  j  and 
it  bad  been  objected,  that  thus  persons  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  triaj  by  jury,  without  time  being  granted 
them  to  choose  whether  tliey  would  submit  to  the  con- 
dition.    Mr  Pitt  now  moved,  that  no  account  upon 
oath  should  be  required  of  any  person  who  should  ar- 
rive from  India  before  the  fir6t  of  January  1787.     This 
amendment  was  likewise  censured  by  opposition,  as 
holding  out  an  indemnity  to  peculators,  and  a  warning 
for  them  to  return  within   the  assigned    period.     It 
was  remarked  by  Mr  Sheridan,  that  by  t)ie  bill  before 
tbe  house,  a  person  who  took  tbe  oath  would  be  liable 
all  bis  lifetime  to  a  prosecution  for  perjury.     He  could 
therefore  make  no  settlement  of  bis  fortune ;  he  could 
not  sell  or  mortgage  his  estate,  as  nobody  would  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  a  property  which  was  still  liable, 
to  contest  and  forfeiture.     This  representation  produ- 
ced another  amendment,  limiting  tbe  commencement 
of  a  prosecution  to  the   period  of  three  years.     The 
clause  prohibiting  tbe  return  of  any   person  to  India 
under  certain  conditions,  was  also  mitigated  by  two  a- 
mendments  from- tbe  chancellory  one  of  them  exempt- 
ing tbe  officers  of  the  king  from  its  operation  >  and  the 
other  permitting  the  restoration  of  any  person  with 
the  consent  of  the  directors,  and  tliree^fonrtbs  of  the 
court  of  proprietors. 

With  these  amendments,  the  bill  finally  passed  tbe 
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Cempiiny.  house  of  commoDS  on  tbe  28th  of  July.  On  being 
carried  up  to  the  house  of  lords,  it  met  with  a  Tery  ▼!- 
gorous  opposition  \  the  principal  speakers  against  it 
being  Lord  Storroont  and  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  The 
former  animadverted  upon  the  principle  of  seniority 
established  by  it ;  which  he  said  was  particularly  ill- 
suited  to  the  critical  posture  of  aflfairs  and  our  present 
situation  in  India  ;  and  he  asserted,  that  had  such  a 
clause  been  in  effect  at  the  time  that  Lord  CHve  first 
entered  into  the  company's  service,  there  would  not 
have  been  an  inch  of  the  territorial  possessions  at 
present  belonging  to  this  country.  It  would  damp 
the  ardour  of  emulation,  check  the  rising  spirit  of 
the  youth  now  in  Asia^  and  that  at  a  time  when  the 
most  extraordinary  talents  were  necessary  to  raise  ns 
from  our  inauspicious  and  ruined  condition.  He  ob- 
jected also  to  the  power  of  recal  in  the  board  of  con* 
trool ;  which,  he  said,  was  by  no  means  a  sufficient 
check  upon  the  company's  servants  in  India.  The 
distance  of  time  and  place,  he  said,  were  so  great, 
that  a  recal  from  India  could  not  have  the  least  effect. 
But  these  remonstrances  had  very  little  weight  with 
the  hoose :  the  bill  being  finally  passed  on  the  9th  of 
August. 

Some  years  after  this,  however,  a  declaratory  law  was 
found  necessary,  in  consequence  of  a  controversy  which 
bad  arisen  between  the  board  of  controul  and  the  com- 
pany. It  had  been  resolved,  in  the  month  of  October 
1787,  when  his  majesty  had  reason  to  be  alarmed, 
and  to  look  with  more  than  common  anxiety  to  the 
safety  and  preservation  of  every  part  of  the  British 
dominions,  to  send  out  four  additional  regiments  for 
the  better  protection  of  oar  Indian  possessions ;  nor 
was  the  design  taken  up  as  a  temporary,  but  with  a 
▼iew  to  a  permanent,  establishment  of  his  majesty's 
troops  in  India.  At  that  timoi  no  unwillingness  to 
receive  the  regiments  on  board  the  company's  ships, 
and  provide  for  their  support  in  India,  had  been  inti- 
mated by  the  court  of  directors ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  measure  had  been  considered  as  a  wise  one, 
and  the  suggestion  of  it  had  given  universal  satisfac- 
tion. Since,  however,  the  threateniug  storm  had  been 
dispersed,  far  different  sentiments  prevailed.  Some  of 
the  directors,  at  least,  were  of  opinion,  that  unless 
they  made  a  requisition  to  government  for  further  mi- 
litary assistance,  they  had  it  in  their  option  to  bear,  or 
to  refnse  to  bear,  the  expence  of  any  additional  regi- 
ments of  his  majesty's  army  which  might  be  sent  to 
India  \  and  this  opinion  seemed  to  be,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, grounded  on  the  act  of  1781,  by  which  the  East 
India  Company  were  bound  to  pay  for  such  of  his  roa- 
jestVs  troops,  as  had,  by  their  requisition,  been  sent  to 
India.  This  idea  had  been  much  agitated  without 
doors,  and  the  directors  had  thought  proper  to  consult 
different  counsel  of  eminence  on  the  subject. 

In  this  business  two  questions  naturally  arose: — First, 
Whether  the  king  had  a  right  to  send  his  troops  to 
any  part  of  his  dominions  ?  and,  secondly.  If  he  sent 
them  to  India,  who  onght  to  defray  the  expence  f 
That  his  majesty  had  an  undoubted  rig^t,  by  his  royaf 
prerogative,  to  direct  the  distribution  of  his  army,  no 
one  could,  with  any  colour  of  reason,  ditpote.  The  on- 
ly point,  therefore,  which  offered  itself  for  discussion 
was,  whether,  if  bis  majesty,  by  virtue  of  I113  preroga- 
tive, though  proper  to  send  four  additional  regiments 


to  India,  the  expence  of  sending  them,  and  their  snp-  €oinpft«y« 
port,  ought  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the  revenues  of 
India,  which  they  protected  ?  It  was  certainly  the 
opinion  of  ministers,  that  hy  the  act  of  1784,  the  autho- 
rity and  power  of  the  court  of  directors,  touching  the 
military  and  political  concerns  of  India,  and  also  the 
collection,  management,  and  application  of  the  revenues 
of  the  territorial  possessions,  was  transferred  to  the 
board  of  controul,  which  might  direct  the  appropria- 
tion of  these  revenues  in  the  manner  that  to  them 
should  appear  to  be  most  for  the  public  advantage; 
but  as  doubts  had  been  entertained  by  others,  and  the 
opinions  of  counsel,  confirming  those  doubts,  had  been 
taken,  all  of  which  bad  gone  abroad  into  the  world, 
it  was  considered  as  a  necessary  measure  to  call  upon 
the  different  branches  of  the  legislature  to  remove  those 
doubts  in  the  most  eflectual  way  by  a  bill.  It  was 
certainly  very  evident,  that,  on  the  present  occasion, 
the  four  regiments  might,  on  board  the  company's 
ships,  be  sent  out  to  India  at  a  very  inconsiderable  ex- 
pence  ;  whereas,  if  transports  had  been  specially  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose,  the  expence  most  have  been 
enormous.  To  oblige  the  company,  therefore,  to  pay 
the  expence  out  of  their  Indian  revenues,  as  had  al- 
ready been  intimated  to  them  by  the  commissioners  of 
controul,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved, 
on  the  5th  of  February  1788,  *^  That  leave  be  gi* 
▼en  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  removing  any  doubts  re- 
specting the  power  of  the  commissioners  for  the  affairs 
of  India." 

In  explanation  of  this  bill,  and  in  answer  to  the  re* 
marks  of  opposition,  Mr  Pitt  desired  to  remind  the 
house  that  be  had  provoked  the  discussion  of  the  bill, 
and  had  earnestly  solicited  them  to  bring  it  to  the  test 
of  the  most  severe  and  scrupulous  investigation.  He 
found  that  it  would  be  disputed,  whether  by  the  act 
of  1 784,  the  board  of  controul  bad  any  right  of  so- 
perintendence  over  the  revenue.  Would  it  be  contend- 
ed that  parliament  meant  to  leave  the  finances  in  the 
hands  of  the  company,  who  had  been  declared  unfit 
to  be  trusted  with  them  ?  Was  it  likely,  that,  when 
they  provided  for  the  better  management  of  the  poli- 
ttcal  and  military  concerns,  they  had  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  circumstance  upon  which  these  concerns  In* 
separably  depended  ?  The  board  of  controul  had  al- 
ready proceeded  to  reduce  the  enormous  establish mentt 
in  India  ^  their  right  of  interference  in  that  respect 
had  never  been  questioned ;  and  what  indeed  would  be 
the  consequence  of  denying  this  right  f  The  court  of 
directors,  if  they  had  it  in  their  power,  as  the  expi- 
ration of  their  charter  drew  near,  and  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  their  monopoly  would  be  renewed,  wouM 
certainly  make  it  their  first  object  to  swell  the  amount 
of  their  imports,  and  would  neglect  the  care  of  the 
territorial  and  political  state  of  India*  The  duty  of 
administration  was  to  look,  first,  to  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  natives ;  secondly,  to  the  security  of 
the  territorial  possessions  j  thirdly,  to  the  discharge  of 
the  debts  due  to  tlie  persons  who  b&d  advanced  their 
money,  and  enabled  the  company  to  struggle  with  their 
late  difficulties }  and,  in  the  last  place,  to  the  com- 
mercial benefit  of  the  proprietors.  Was  it  probable 
that  the  court  of  directors  would  act  upon  that  scale  f 
Could  it  have  been  intended  to  confide  in  their  discre- 
tion i  It  had  been  said,  that  the  powers  attributed  to 
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tht  board  of  cootfool  were  iko  oame  in  rabtUaoe  m 
kad  before  beeo  givieo  to  tbe  secreUrles  of  sUto  and 
the  lords  of  the  treasary.  But  the  fact  was  oCber- 
wiae.  The  court  of  directors  had  been  obliged  to 
ootnaMwicate  their  dispatches  previous  to  their  goiag 
lo  India  'y  bat  there  was  no  obligation  upon  tbe  secre* 
lary  of  atate  to  give  any  directions  concerning  them. 
The  responsibility  had  ordinarily  rested,  under  the  for- 
mer goTemmenty  with  the  court'  of  directors }  under 
the  present  |t  was  wholly  vested  with  the  board  of  con- 
tioal. 

An  objection  had  been  stated,  that  the  declaratory 
bill  conveyed  to  the  king  the  power  of  maintaining 
an  army  without  the  consent  of  parliament*  No  pro- 
position (Mr  Pitt  observed)  could  be  more  adverse  to 
kis  intentions  tban  that  vdiich  was  thus  impoted  to 
kirn.  Bat  in  reality  the  troops  in  question  bad  already 
koen  reocmtsed  by  parliament  when  they  voted  the 
eetimafe  for  raising  them  ^  and  the  number  of  king's 
regiments  serving  in  India  would  always  be  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  company  belonging  to  each,  wbtck 
remained  in  £ngland  for  tlw  purpose  of  recruiting,  and 
the  expence  of  which  would  be  to  be  profided  for  by 
parliament. 

Mr  Fitt  acknowledged  that  it  had  been  the  object 
•f  the  act  of  1784  to  assume  ibe  power  of  superinten- 
dence and  controul,  without  assmning  the  power  of 
patronage.  In  the  pneseat  bill  he  declared  that  every 
tiling  had  been  done  wbioh  bis  understanding  had  sug- 
gested for  tlie  dtmtnution  of  patrdnage.  Tke  regi- 
■MBts  in  question  belonged  to  the  crown  ;  and  of  course 
it  ooald  not  be  svpposed  that  the  sovereign  eonld  en- 
tirely depart  from  his  prerogative  of  naming  his  own 
officers.  But  tbe  king  4iad  acted  with  the  most  gra- 
cioos  attention  to  tbe  company,  and  to  the  merits  of 
Ae  offieen  who  had  grown  gray  in  their  service  ;  ha- 
ving relinqntsbed  nearly  half  tke  patronage  of  the  re* 
gimeiils,  and  leaving  tbe  disposal  of  these  commissions 
In  tbe  court  of  directors.  The  compaay  indeed  aU 
leged  that  they  bad  600  officers  unemployed  ;  but  tbe 
king  eonld  net  forget  that  be  bad  2800  officers  upon 
kal^ay,  not  perhaps  more  meritorious,  but  certainly 
not  less  so,  dmm  Ibose  in  the  company's  service,  and 
omoy  of  wbom  kad  actaaHy  served  with  diBtinction  in 
indra.  8ndi  had  been  tbe  forbearaaoe  lie  kad  thought 
ft  proper  to  esercise  open  tbe  sabjeot  of  patronage. 
But  If ,  by  die  objection  that  bad  been  stated,  at  was 
intended  to  refer  to  tbe  great  political  patronage,  this 
kedfd  not  deny  that  ke  bad  at  ail  times  intended  to 
nesome.  '  Men  who  were  responsible  for  die  gevem- 
ment  of  a  country,  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  the 
appointment  of  tbose  whom  they  were  to  entmst  with 
tke  execution  of  their  orders.  But  it  would  be  ad- 
Biittel  that  the  patronage  left  to  tbe  company  was 
viery  considerable,  when  the  great  extent  of  tbar  mU 
Ikuj  eetablisAmient  was  properly  xecollected.  Mr  Pitt 
added,  that  tke  objections  that  were  stated  on  ibis 
bead  would  possibly  throw  diffioolties  in  tbe  way  of  the 
oonsolidatton  ef  tbe  two  armies  in  India  )  an  object 
on  many  accounts  desirable,  and  which  ia  some  way 
or  oCber  most  he  attempted.  If  it  sbooid  be  thought 
advisable  to  make  tbe  wirale  army  royal,  then  undoubt- 
edly tbe  patronage  of  the  crown  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased.  He  believed,  however,  that  the  measnse  was 
necessary  %  and  there  was  scarcely  any  thing  to  wiiicfa 
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the  nation  rsspecting  tbe  undue  use  of  tkis  patronage*  GomfMui/. 
For  the  bill  now  b^ore  the  konse,  Mr  Pitt  profossed 
kimself  ready  to  propose  clauses  tkat  skould  annibilata 
every  suspicion  of  danger. 

The  speech  of  Mr  Pitt  produced  a  favourable  effiict 
upon  the  country  gentlemen  )  and  the  clauses  which  be 
bad  alluded  to  being  moved,  were  received  without  any 
debate.  These  provided.  That  no  king's  troops,  be- 
yond the  number  which  was  now  proposed,  should  be 
aent  to  India  under  tke  authority  of  any  existing  law : 
That  no  increase  of  salary  sbooid  bo  given  to  any  of 
the  servants  of  tbe  company,  without  tbe  dispatches 
for  that  purpose  being  laid  before  both  bouses  of  par- 
liament thirty  days  previous  to  their  being  sent ;  and 
that  no  gratuity  should  be  given,  the  proposal  for 
whidi  did  not  originate  with  the  court  of  directors. 
A  further  clause  was  added  to  these  by  the  minister, 
which  bad  not  precisely  t&e  same  object :  it  direct- 
ed, tkat  an  account  of  the  revenues  and  disburse- 
ments of  tke  company  should  be  laid  before  parlia- 
ment  at  a  certain  assigned  period  in  tbe  course  of  every 


The  l>iU  was  carried  up  to  tbe  bouse  of  lords  on 
the  I4tb  of  March,  read  a  first  time  on  the  following 
day,  wbicb  was  Saturday,  and  proposed  for  a  second 
reading  on  the  ensuing  Monday. .  This  precipitation 
was  made  tbe  subject  of  a  petition,  offered  by  certain 
proprietors,  and  presented  to  tbe  bouse  by  tbe  duke 
of  Norfolk,  in  which  tbey  requested  a  delay  of  three 
days,  till  a  general  meeting  could  be  bold  of  tbe  pro- 
prietors of  the  East  India  Company.  To  this  sums- 
tion  it  was  objected  by  Lord  Tbnrlow  and  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  that  the  ships  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany were  now  detained  in  port,  at  the  enormous  ex- 
pence  of  tkm  or  four  hondred  pounds  per  diem.  By 
Lord  Stormont  and  Lord  Loughborough  it  was  re- 
plied, that  no  expence,  however  great,  ought  to  weigb 
in'  consideraUon  of  the  present  question.  Tbe  bill 
decided  upon  a  matter  of  private  right,  and  parlia- 
ment could  not  justly  refuse  to  bear  tbe  petitioners. 
The  bouse  divided  upon  tbe  question,  contents  32, 
aot-contents  75.  A.  motion  of  Lord  Porchester  was 
lejected  by  a  similar  amjority,  for  referring  a  question 
to  the  twelve  jndges  respe<^g  tke  true  meaning  and 
intent  of  the  act  of  1 784. 

Tbe  duke  of  Richmond  said,  tkat  be  was  peculiar- 
ly cKTCuawtanced  on  tbe  present  occasion,  oiace  he  had 
never  been  pleased  with  any  1^  tbe  bills  for  tbe  go- 
vernment of  India  tbat  bad  yet  been  brought  into 
parliament.  He  had  ever  been  of  opinion,  that  tbe 
concerns  of  tbe  East  were  trusted  in  tbe  best  bands 
when  tbey  were  vested  in  tbe  company  itself.  He  bad 
opposed  the  bill  of  1783,  because  it  flagrantly  violated 
the  charter  of  the  company,  and  placed  an  immense 
pouper  in  the  bands  of  a  commission,  \bat  was  not  re- 
^Minsible,  so  far  as  be  could  find,  either  to  the  king 
or  the  parliament.  He  bad  opposed  tke  act  of  1 784, 
because  it  gave  to  tbe  crown  an  enoroMMis  addition  of 
power.  Bat  be  could  not  admit  tbat  tbe  act  was  in 
any  degree  so  violent  and  deopotieal  as  tbe  hill  which 
preceded  it.  Tbe  declaratory  measure  now  under  con- 
sideration must  necessarily  have  bis  complete  approba- 
tion. It  consistod  of  two  distinct  parts  j  its  exposi- 
tion of  tke  act  ef  178^,  and  certain  enacting  clauseo 
w**^?ning  checks  ana  restratnta  npon  tbe  extensive 


lie  woold  not  assent,  to  remove  tbe  apprehensions  of   patronage  that  the  government  of  tke  Eut  naturally 
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Company  t^^^^  '^^  ^^^  former  part  be  must  ineTitably  agree. 
That  the  act  of  1 784  gave  to  the  board  of  controul 
complete  authority,  bad  al trays  been  bis  opinion*  For 
that  reason  he  bad  opposed  it;  but  entertaining  that 
opinion,  be  most  justify  the  present  bill,  which  in  bis 
mind  was  a  trne  declaration  of  the  fact.  He  could  not 
but  equally  approve  of  the  restraints  that  were  pro- 
posed upon  the  exercise  of  patronage.  Patronage  was 
inseparable  from  power.  But  when  he  saw  the  in- 
dustry with  which  it  was  limited,  and  ministers  were 
tied  down  from  the  abuse  of  it,  he  cou]^  not  view  the 
present  measure  with  the  same  jealousy  with  which  be 
was  accustomed  to  regard  propositions  for  extending  the 
power  of  the  crown.     The  bill  at  length  passed. 

From  this  period  no  material  change  took  place  in 
the  constitution  of  the  company  till  1813.  Their  char- 
t-er  being  then  nearly  expired,  a  bill  was  brought  into 
parHament  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  22d  March^  renewing 
the  charter  for  20  years.  By  this  bill  the  company 
was  continued  in  the  possession  of  all  its  old  territories 
and  new  acquisitions,  and  of  the  exclusive  trade  to 
China,  But  the  trade  to  the  ports  within  the  com- 
pany's limits,  China  excepted,  was  thrown  open  on  cer- 
tain specified  conditions.  The  directors  were  bound  to 
grant  a  license,  on  application,  to  ships  trading  to  the 
settlements  of  Fort  William,  Fort  St  Geei^e,  Bombayi 
and  Prince  of  Wales  island ;  those  trading  to  other 
places  require  a  special  license,  which  the  directors 
might  grant  or  refuse,  but  under  appeal  to  the  board  of 
controul.  The  act  farther  provided  a  church  establish- 
ment for  India,  specified  the  purposes  to  which  the 
company's  revenue  was  to  be  applied,  and  limited  the 
annual  dividends  to  10  per  cent,  till  a  certain  fund  was 
exhao9ted*  The  change  made  by  this  act  has  not  dis- 
appointed the  expectations  formed.  The  price  of  Indiau 
commodities  has  fallen,  and  the  amount  of  the  trade  has 
nearly  doubled. 

3.  Hudson's  Bay  Company*  The  vast  countries  which 
surround  Hudson's  Bay  abound  with  animal&  whose 
furs  and  skins  are  excellent,  being  far  superior  in  qua- 
lity te  those  found  in  less  northerly  regions.  In  1670, 
a  charter  was  granted  to  a  company,  which  does  not 
consist  of  above  nine  or  ten  persons,  for  the  exclusive 
trade  to  this  bay ;  and  they  have  acted  under  it  ever 
since  with  great  benefit  to  themselves.  The  company 
employ  four  ships  and  130  seamen.  They  have  seve- 
ral forts,  viz.  Prince  of  Wales's  fort,  Churchill  river. 
Nelson,  New  Severn,  and  Albany,  which  stand  on  the 
west  side  of  the  bay,  and  are  garrisoned  by  x86  men. 
The  French,  in  May  1 7  82,  took  and  destroyed  these 
forts,  and  tbe  settlements,  &c.  valued  at  500,000!. 
They  export  commodities  ta  the  value  of  i6,oooL 
and  bring  home  returns  to  the  value  of  29,340!. 
which  yield  to  the  revenue  37341*  This  includes  the 
fishery  in  Hudson's  Bay.  This  commerce,  small  as  it 
is,  affords  immense  profits  to  the  company,  and  even 
some  advantages  to  Great  Britain  in  general  %  fop  the 
commodities  we  exchange  with  the  Indians  for  their 
skins  and  furs,  are  all  manufactured  in  Britain  ;  and  as 
the  Indians  are  net  very  nice  in  their  choice,  sack 
things  are  sent  of  which  we  have  the  greatest  plenty, 
and  which,  ifr  the  mercantile  phrase^  are  drugs  with 
ns.  Though  the  workmanship  toa  happens  to  be  in 
many  respects-  so  deficient  that  no  civilized  people 
would  take  it  off  our  bands,^  it  may  be  admired  among 


tbe  Indians:     On  the  other  band,  the  skins  and  furf  CeaipsBTi 

we  bring  firom  Hudson's  Bay,  enter  largely  into  onr ' —  ' 

manufactures,  and  afford  us  materials  for  trading  witli 
many  nations  of  Europe  to  great  advantage.  Theeu 
circumstances  tend  to  prove  incontestably  the  immense 
benefit  that  would  redound  to  Great  Britain,  by  throw- 
ing open  the  trade  to  Hudson's  Bay,  since  even  in  its 
present  restrained  state  it  is  so  advantageous.  This 
company,  it  is  probable,  do  not  find  their  trade  so  ad* 
vantageous  now  as  it  was  before  we  got  possession  of 
Canada.  The  only  attempt  made  to  trade  with  La- 
brador has  been  directed  towards  the  fishery,  the  annual 
produce  of  which  exceeds  49,0001* 

The  above  are  the  principal  trading  companies  pre- 
sently subsisting  in  Great  Britain  \  but  to  the  numbev 
might  have  been  added  one  of  vast  importance,,  tha 
Scotch  Dofien  Cotepany^  had  it  not  been  for  the  crook- 
ed and  pusillanimous  policy  of  the  Fnglish  ministry  at 
tbe  time.  For  an  account  of  which,  see  tbe  artido 
Dariek. 

Greenland  Company^    See  Grk£NLANJ>* 

Banking  Comfaniss.    See  Bank. 

Of  establishments  similar  to  the  above  in  other 
countries,  the  follewiog  belonging  to  the  Dutch  and 
French,  may  be  mentioned  as  the  most  important. 

I.  Dutch  Compaoies.  i.  Their  East  India  cook 
pany  had  its  rise  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  which 
that  people  had  for  their  liberty:  for  the  Spaniards 
having  forbidden  all  commerce  with  them,  and  shut 
up  all  their  ports,  necessity  inspired  some  Zodandera  tu 
seek  a  north-east  passage  to  China. 

This  enterprise  proving  unsuccessful  to  thite  se- 
veral armaments  in  iS9Af  ^S9Sf  '^^  J 596,  a  second 
company  was  formed,  under  the  name  of  tbe  Compat^ 
^  Remote  Parts  i  which,  in  1597,  took  the  ordinary 
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route  of  the  Portuguese  to  the  Indies,  and  returned  im 
two  yeara  and  a  halTs  time  with  little  gain  but  good 
hopes. 

This  company,  and  a  new  one  just  established  at  Am- 
sterdam,, being  united,  equipped  other  fleets  j  and  these 
occasioned  other  companiea  ai  Amsterdam,  Botterdamy. 
in  Zealand,  &c.  insomuch  that  the  states  soon  began 
to  apprehend  they  might  be  prejudicial  to  each  otber» 
Under  this  coooem,  they  called  aU  the  directors  of  tbu 
several  cempMiies  together,  who  ail  consented  to  aa 
union,  the  treaty  whereof  was  confirmed  by  the  states 
in  160%  I  a  very,  remarkable  epocha,  as  being  thi|/t  of 
the  most  solid  and  celebrated  establishment  of  commerce 
that  ever  was  in  the  world. 

Its  fifist  capital  was  six  million  six  hundred  thousand 
guilders.  It  had  sixty  directors,  divided  into  several 
chambers^  twenty  ia  tbat  of  Amsterdam,  twelve  in 
that  of  Zealand^,  fourteea  in  thai  of  Delft  and  Rot*^ 
terdam,.  and  a  like  number  in  those  at  Sloys  and  Horn. 
As  each  grant  expires,  the  con^ny  is  obliged  to  pn^ 
cure  a  new  one,  which  it  has  abready  done  five  tames 
since  the  first,  paying  a  considerable  sum  eaeh  time; 
The  last  application  waa  in  J  773,  when  the  company^ 
after  stating  that  ils  trade  had  declined,  solicited  the 
states-general  to  grant  a  diminutiou  of  the  sum  for- 
merly paid  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter.  Upon-  this 
representation  their  high  mightinesses,  in  order  to 
have  time  to-  inquire  into  the  matter^  proloDged  tbe 
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eoBMBy*  charter  for  three  years,  upon  the  old  establishment} 
I  ^»  I  >  and  finding,  upon  examination,  that  the  company  had 
really  sustained  great  losses,  and  its  trade  considerably 
declined,  they  acted  with  the  spirit  of  a  wise  commer- 
cial commonwealth,  by  complying  with  the  company^s 
reqoest.  They,  therefore,  in  1776,  granted  them  a 
new  charter  for  30  years,  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
former,  on  the  immediate  payment  of  2,000,000  of 
florins,  instead  of  3,000,000  which  they  paid  before, 
and  the  sum  of  360,000  florins  yearly ;  which  annnal 
payment  they  were  allowed  to  make  either  in  money 
or  merchandise.  In  consequence  of  this  indulgence, 
4he  stock  of  the  company  rose  in  a  short  time  no  less 
than  19  per  cent. 

Their  factories,  residencies,  &Ci  in  the  East  Indies, 
are  very  numerous  $  reaching  from  the  Persian  gulf  to 
the  coast  of  China :  the  principal  is  that  of  Batavia,  the 
centre  of  their  commerce  ;  here  resides  their  general, 
with  the  state  and  splendour  of  a  sovereign  prince  j 
making  war  and  peace  with  the  eastern  kings  and  em- 
perors at  pleasure. 

.  The  other  more  considerable  factories  are,  Taiouam, 
on  the  coast  of  China,  Nangisac  in  Japan,  Malacca, 
Surat,  Amboyna,  Banda,  Siam,  Moluccas,  &c.  several 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  at  Ispahan,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  &c. :  in  all,  they  number  40  factories  and 
aj  fortresses.  But  the  whole  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  British. 

3.  Their  West  India  Company  was  established  in 
1621,  with  an  eiclnsive  privilege  to  trade  24  years 
along  the  coasts  of  Africa,  between  the  tropic  of  Can- 
cer and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  in  America  from 
tkt  sonth  point  of  Newfoundland,  through  the  straits  of 
Magellan,,  that  of  Le  Maire,  or  others,  to  the  straits 
of  Anian,  both  in  the  North  and  Sooth  sea.  The  di- 
rectors are  divided  into  five  chambers  (as  in  the  East 
India  Company),  out  of  which  19  are  chosen  for  the 
general  direction  of  affairs.  In  1647,  ^^^  company  re- 
newed its  grant  for  25  years  \  but  it  was  scarce  able  to 
hold  out  the  term,  on  account  of  its  great  losses  and* 
expencea  in  taking  the  bay  of  Todos  los  Santos,  Fer- 
nambuc,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Brasil,  from  the  For- 
togoese.  The  weakness  of  this  company,  which  had 
•evei^^l  times  in  vain  attempted  to  be  joined  to  that  of 
the  East  Indies,  occasioned  its  dissolution  at  the  expira- 
tion of  its  grant. 

In  .1674,  a  new  company,  composed  of  the  ancient 
proprietors  and  their  creditors,  was  settled  in  the 
tame  rights  and  establishment  with  the  former  \  and 
still  subsists,  though  considerably  decayed.  Their  first 
capital  was  about  six  millions  of  florins.  Its  principal 
establishnients  are,  one  at  Cape  Verd,  another  on  the 
Gold  Coast  of  Africa;  at  Tobago,  Curassao,  &c.  in 
America. 

IL  Frekch  Companies,  i.  T|ieir  East  India  Con^ 
pony  was  establishtd  in  1664,  with  an  exclusive  privi- 
lege to  trade  for  50  years  in  all  the  seas  of  the  East 
Indies  and  Sooth  sea.  No  adventurer  to  be  ad- 
mitted without  IQOO  livres  in  stocky. and  foreigners 
who  have  20,000  livres  in  stock  to  be  reputed  regni- 
coles.. 

The  patent  grants  them  the  island  of  Madagascar^ 
and  the  king  to  be  at  one-fifth  of  the  ex  pence  of  the 
three  first  armaments,  without  interest  \  the  principal 
to  he  refondod  in  ten  years  \  or,  if  the  company  find 
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ft  loses  on  the  whole,  the  loss  to  fall 
side.    . 

The  capital  fond  of  the  company,  which  was  mostly 
furnished  by  the  king,  was  seven  or  eight  millions  of 
livres,  hot  was  to  have  been  fifteen  millions. 

lu  effect,  though  no  means  were  wanting  to  support 
the  company,  yet  it  still  drooped  and  still  struggled  ; 
till  having  subsisted  ten  years  without  any  change  in 
its  form,  and  being  no  longer  able  to  discharge  its  en- 
gagements, there  were  new  regulations  concerted,  but 
to  little  purpose.  At  length,  things  not  being  dispo- 
sed for  a  new  East  India  Company,  nor  much  good  ta 
be  expected  from  the  old  one,  in  1708  the  minister 
allowed  the  directors  to  treat  with  the  rich  traders  of 
St  Male,  and  resign  to  them  their  privileges  nnder 
certain  conditions.  In  the  hands  of  these  last,  the 
company  began  to  flonrish.  See  India  Company^  be- 
low. 

Its  chief  factory  was  at  Pondicherry,  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel.  This  was  the  residence  of  the  director- 
general.  The  other  factories  were  inconsiderable.  The 
merchandises  which  the  company  brought  into  France 
were,  silks,  oottons,  spices,  coffee,  rice,  saltpetre ;  seve- 
ral kinds  of  gums  and  drugs,  woods,  wax,  printed  cali« 
coes,  muslins,  &c. 

2.  Their  West  India  Company  was  established  in 
1664.  Their  charter  gave  them  the  property  and 
seignory  of  Canada,  Acadia,  the  Antilles  islands,  isle 
of  Cayenne,  and  the  Terra  Firma  of  America,  from 
the  river  of  the  Amazons  to  that  of  Oioonoko  \  witb 
an  exclusive  privilege  for  the  commerce  of  those  plaoes| 
as  also  of  Senegal  and  the  coasts  of  Guinea,  for  40 
years,  only  paying  half  the  duties.  The  stock  of  the 
company  was  so  considerable,  that  in  less  than  six 
months  45  vessels  vrere  equipped ;  with  which  they  took 
possession  of  all  the  places  in  their  grant,  and  settled  n 
commerce:  yet  this  only  subsisted  nine  years.  In 
1674,  the  grant  was  revoked,  and  the  countries  above 
reunited  to  the  king^s  dominions  as  before :  the  king 
reimbursing  the  actions  of  the  adventurers.  This  re- 
vocation was  owing  partly  to  the  poverty  of  the  com- 
pany, occasioned  by  its  losses  in  the  wars  with  Eng- 
land, which  had  necessitated  it  to  borrow  above  a  mil-* 
lion,  and  even  to  alienate  its  exclusive  privilege  for  the 
coasts  of  Guinea :  and  partly  to  its  having  in  good  mea^ 
sore  answered  its  end :  which  was  to  recover  the  con^ 
merce  of  the  West  Indies  from  the  Dntcb,  who  had 
torn  it  from  them:  for  the  French  merchants,  being 
now  accnstomed  to  trafip  to  the  Antilles,  by  permission 
of  the  company,  were  so  attached  to  it,  that  it  was  not 
donbted  they  would  support  the  commerce  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  company. 

3.  Their  Mississippi  Company  vras  first  established  in 
1684  in  favoor  of  the  Chevalier  do  la  Salle ;  who  ha- 
ving projected  it  in  1660,  and  being  appointed  gover- 
nor of  the  fort  of  Frontignac  at  the  month  of  that  ri- 
ver, travelled  over  the  country  in  the  year  1683,  and 
returned  to  France  to  solicit  the  establishment.  This 
ohtaioed,  he  set  sail  for  bis  new  colony  with  four  ves- 
sels faden  with  inhabitants,  &c  bat  entering  the 
gulf  of  Mexieo,  he  did  not,  it  seems,  know  the  rivet 
that  had  cost  him  so  moch  fatigue,  bnt  settled  on  ano- 
ther river  unknown,  where  his  colony  perished  by  de^ 
grees  \  so  that  in  1685  there  were  not  100  persons  re- 
maining. Making  several  expeditions  to  find  the  Mis- 
sissippi^ 
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Co«pftii^  sifsipi,  he  was  killed  in  doe  of  tiiett  hj  a  party  who     aetions  wbick  weft  giaated  to  tin 
mutinied  against  him  ;  whereupon  the  colony  was  dts* 


persed  and  lost.  M.  Hiberville  afterwalrds  tucceeded 
better.  He  found  the  Mississippi,  bnilt  a  fort,  and 
settled  a  French  colony  there }  but  he  being  poisoned^ 
it  is  said,  by  the  tntrignes  of  the  Spaniards,  who  feared 
such  a  neighbour,  in  171a  M»  Croxat  had  the  whole 
property  of  trading  to  the  French  territories  called 
Louisiana  granted  biro  for  15  years* 

4.  Company  vfihe  West.  In  17171  the  Sienr  Croiat 
surrendered  this  grant  ^  and  in  the  same  year  a  new 
company  was  erected  under  the  title  of  Company  ofihg 
West:  to  which,  besides  every  thing  granted  to  the 
former  company,  was  added  the  commerce  of  beaver, 
enjoyed  by  the  Canada  company  from  the  year  1706, 
but  expiring  in  17 17.  In  this  establishment,  aa  eqaal 
▼iew  was  had  to  the  finances  and  the  oonmierce  of  the 
nation ;  and,  accordingly,  part  of  the  conditions  of  its 
establishment  regarded  the  settling  a  oolong,  a  trade, 
•Ac  ',  the.  other  the  Tending  pait  of  the  bills,  called 
^'Ih  ofsiaie^  which  coold  do  longer  aabsist  on  their  pre« 
sent  footing.  The  former  are  no  more  than  are  usual 
in  such  establishments  :  for  the  latter,  the  actions  are 
fixed  at  5«o  livreS,  each  payable  in  bills  of  state  \  the 
actions  to  be  esteemed  as  merchandise,  and  in  that 
quality  to  be  bought,  sold,  and  trafficked.  The  bills  of 
state,  which  make  the  fund  of  the  actions,  to  be  oon- 

•  verted  into  yearly  revenue.  To  put  the  finbhing  hand 
to  the  company,  in  17179  its  fund  was  fixed  at  an  hun* 
dred  millions  of  livres  ^  which  being  filled,  the  cash  was 
ahot  up. 

5.  India  Company*  The  junction  of  the  former  coai* 
aany  with  that  of  danada  was  immediately  followed  br 
Its  unioa  with  that  of  Senegal,  both  in  the  year  1718, 
by  an  arret  of  council :  which  at  the  same  time  grant* 
ed  the  new  company  the  commerce  of  heavers,  and 
made  it  mistress  of  the  negro  or  Guinea  trade  to  the  ' 
French  colonies  in  America. 

Nothing  was  now  wanting  to  its  perfection  but  an 
Pinion  with  the  East  India  company,  and  with  those 
of  China  and  St  Domingo  \  which  was  effected,  with 
the  two  first  in  17199  &nd  with  the  third  in  1710. 
This  union  of  the  East  India  and  China  company  with 
the  company  of  the  West,  occasioned  aa  alteration  of 
the  name  \  and  it  was  henceforth  called  the  India  Cmis- 

The  reasons  of  the  union  were,  the  inability  of  the 
two  former  to  carry  on  their  commerce  \  the  immense 
debts  they  had  contracted  in  the  Indies,  especially  the 
East  Company,  complunts  whereof  had  been  sent  to 
court  by  the  Indians,  which  discredited  the  company 
so  that  they  durst  not  appear  any  longer  at  Sorat  \ 
the  little  care  they  took  to  discharge  their  en- 
gagements ^  and  their  having  transferred  their  privt- 
lege  to  the  private  traders  of  St  Malo,  in  oonsidera-' 
^ion  of  a  tenth  in  the  profits  of  the  returns  of  their 
ships. 

The  ancient  actions  of  the  company  of  the  West, 
which  Were  not  at  par  when  this  engraftment  was  pro- 
jected, before  it  was  completed,  were  risen  to  300  per 
cent.  \  which  'unexpected  success  gave  occasion  to  con- 
clude the  new  actions  of  the  united  companies  would 
-not  bear  less  credit.  The  concourse  of  subscribers  was 
so  great,  that  in  a  month's  time  there  were  above  fifty 
-millions  subscribed  forj  the  first  twenty-five  million 
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company,  be-  Cemp.ay. 
yoad  the  hundred  millions  of  stock  allowed  the 
pany  of  the  West,  being  filled  as  soon  as  the  books 
were  opened  ;  to  satisfy  the  earnestness  of  the  snhscri* 
hers,  the  stock  was  increased  by  several  arrets  to  threa 
hundred  millions.  Credit  still  incrtasiag,  the  new  ao- 
tions  rose  te  1200  per  cent,  and  those  of  the  anoirat 
company  of  the  West  to  1900  per  cent.  \  an  exorbitanC 
price,  to  which  no  other  company  ever  rose.  Its  con- 
dition was  now  so  flourishing,  that  in  1719  it  ofiei«d 
the  king  te  take  a  lease  of  all  his  farms  fiir  nine  years 
at  the  rate  of  three  millions  five  hundred  thoosand  livres 
per  annum  more  than  had  been  given'  before  s  and  alsa 
to  lend  bis  majesty  twelve  hundred  millioas  of  livres  la 
pay  the  debts  of  the  state.  These  offers  were  accept-* 
ed  $  and  the  king,  in  oonsidemtioa  hereof,  granted 
them  ail  the  privileges  of  the  several  giants  of  the  com- 
panies united  to  that  company  to  the  year  1770  \  on 
condition,  however,  of  discharging  all  the  del4s  of  the 
Old  East  India  Company,  without  any  dedoction  at  all. 
The  loan  of  twelve  hundred  millions  not  being  suffi- 
cient for  the  occasion  of  the  state,  was  aagmentedf 
three  months  afterwards,  with  three  hundred  million 
more;  which,  with  the  finnte  loan,  and  another  af 
one  hnadred  millions  before,  made  sixteen  hoadredmil- 
Iseas,  for  which  the  king  was  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate 
of  three  per  cent. 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  in  February  1720,  did  the 
company  the  faonefor  to  preside  in  their  assembly,  where 
he  made  several  proposab  to  theai  on  the  put  of  the 
king :  the  priacipid  of  these  was,  tliat  they  sfaoold  takit 
en  them  the  charge  aard  admiaistratioa  of  the  royal 
hank.  This  was  accepted  of:  and  Mr  Law»  oomptrsl- 
ler»general  of  the  finances,  was  named  by  the  king 
inspector-general  of  the  India  Gompasy  and  hank 
united. 

This  union,  which,  it  was  proposed,  sheuM  have  been 
a  mutual  help  to  both  those  iamoas  estahSshmeota^ 
proved  the  fiital  point  from  wheooe  the  fall  of  both 
commenced :  from  this  time,  both  the  hank  bills  and 
the  actions  of  the  company  began  to  fidl.  In  effect, 
the  first  perished  absolutely,  md  the  other  had  beea 
drawn  along  with  it  bat  far  the  pradeat  precantieas 
taken  for  its  soppert. 

The  first  precantiott  was  the  revakiag  the  office  of 
inspector-general,  and  the  ^obliging  Mr  Law  to  ovit 
the  kingdom}  tlw  ancient  directors  were  dtscarded, 
and  new  ones  snbstituted  }  and  to  find  the  bottom  af 
the  compaaj^s  affairs,  it  was  ordered  they  ^oald  giva 
an  account  of  what  they  had  received  and  disbursed, 
both  on  the  accoant  of  the  company  and  of  the  bank, 
which  they  had  had  the  management  of  near  a  year. 
Another  pfecaotioa  to  come  at  the  state  of  the  oobh 
pany  was,  by  endeavouring  to  distinguish  the  lawful  ae- 
tionaries  firom  the  Mississippi  extortiooers  \  whose  im- 
aiense  riches,  as  well  as  their  criminal  address  in  rea- 
lising thm  actions  either  into  specie  or  merchandise, 
were  become  so  fiital  to  the  state,  in  order,  if  posmble, 
toaecmre  the  honest  adventurers  in  their  stock.     To 
this  end,  an  inqnisition  vras  made  into  their  books,  &c. 
by  persons  appointed  by  the  king  j  and  the  new  direc- 
tors, or  as  they  were  called,  njgfic«ear#,  began  serious- 
ly to  look  about  fiir  their  commerce  abroad.    Tlieir 
affairs,  however,  declined,  and  at  length  aunk  into  a 
ruined  and  bankrupt  atate  «boat  the  year  2769*    The 

king 
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€«nipuy*  ^'^E  immediately  aospended  their  ezdaiive  priTilegefl^ 
ao4  laid  the  trade  to  the  East  open  to  all  his  sobjects  > 
consigning,  at  the  same  time,'  the  afiairs  of  the  compa-* 
nj  to  the  care  of  the  ministry  to  adjust  and  settle.  But 
the  various  schemes  which  were  then  formed  for  the 
restoration  of  the  old  company,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  new  one,  were  accompanied  with  soch  insur- 
Riountable  difficulties,  as  to  prove  wholly  ineffectual. 
Nor  was  the  laying  open  of  the  trade  attended  imme- 
diately with  the  success  that  was  expected  ^  the  mer- 
chants  being  very  slow  in  engaging  in  it,  though  the 
^i"S»  hy  way  of  encouragement,  lent  them  some  of  his 
own  ships  to  convey  their  commodities  to  the  East) 
aod  the  garrison  and  civil  establishments  continued  to 
be  supported  in  their  existing  form  by  the  crown.  The 
nseasure,  however,  proved  in  time  8ucces<ifoI  j  so  that 
for  a  course  of  years  previous  to  1785,  the  annual  im- 
portation from  India  was  considerably  greater  than  du- 
ring any  former  period.  But  whether  it  was  that 
they  regarded  this  prosperity  as  precarious ;  or  aim* 
ed  at  a  more  extensive  success ;  or  that  they  wished, 
in  imitation  of  Britain,  for  territorial  acquisitions  in 
that  climate,  and  believed  an  incorporated  society 
the  best  instrument  of  obtaining  them ;  the  French 
court  was  induced  to  listen  to  proposals  for  establishing 
a  new  East  India  Company.  Their  privilege  was  for 
seven  years,  with  the  special  proviso,  that  years  of  war 
whioh  might  occur  in  the  interim  should  be  excluded 
from  the  computation. 

In  the  preamble  of  the  act  of  the  14th  April  17851 
by  whleh  the  scheme  was  adopted,  it  was  alleged, 
^  that  the  commodities  of  Europe  not  having  of  late 
years  been  regulated  by  any  common  standard,  or  pro- 
portioned  to  the-  demands  or  India,  had  on  the  one  band 
•old  at  a  low  price }  while,  on  the  other,  the  compe* 
tition  of  the  subjects  of  France  had  raised  the  price  of 
the  objects  of  importation  :  that,  open  their  return 
heme,  a  want  of  system  and  assortment  had  been  univer- 
sally complained  of,  the  market  being  overstocked  with 
one  speeies  of  goods,  and  totally  destitute  of  another  \ 
that  these  defects  most  necessarily  continue  as  long  as 
this  trade  remained  in  private  hands  ;  and  that,  on  their 
accoont,  as  well  as  that  of  the  capital  required,  the 
establishment  of  a  new  company  was  absolutely  neces- 
sarv. 

These  reasonings  did  not  appear  altogether  satisfac- 
tory to  the  persons  principally  interested.  France  has 
been  so  far  enlightened  by  the  discussions  of  the  excel- 
lent writers  she  has  produced  upon  questions  of  poli- 
ties and  commerce,  as  not  to  be  prepared  to  behold 
the  introdoctioo  of  nionopolies  with  a  very  favourable 
eye*  By  many  persons  it  was  remarked,  that  the  ar. 
gymepts  of  the  preanible  did  not  apply  more  to  the 
trade  of  India  tnan  to  any  other  trade ;  and  that,  if 
they  were  admitted  iii  their- entire  force,  they  were 
calculated  to  give  a  finishing  blow  to  the  freedom  of 
commerce-  The  capital  of  the  new  company,  which  * 
amounted  to  SjPtOQQl*  was  ridi^nled  as  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  The 
privileges  with  which  it  was  iadvilged  were  treated  as 
eiMmnaQs.  The  mqnopoly  of  Kast  India  goods  im- 
ported into  France  from  any  part  of  Eqrope,  was 
granted  to  them  for  two  years,  as  well  as  the  mono- 
pblv  of  East  India  goods  imported  from  the  plape  of 
their  growth*    It  was  taid,  that  during  that  perjpd 
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they  would  fit  out  no  advent nref  for  India ;  that  they  CoMpasy. 
hoped  to  obtain  a  prolongation  of  this  iojurions  induU 
gence  f  and  that,  of  conseqoeuce,  their  incorporation 
was  in  reality  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  all  future  com« 
munication  between  France  and  the  sources  of  corn- 
merce  in  Asia.  A  provision  in  the  act,  directing  that 
the  prices  of  East  India  goods  in  the  islands  of  Mauri- 
tius and  Bourbon  should  be  regulated  by  a  tariff  to  be 
fixed  by  the  court  of  VerssilleSi  excited  still  louder 
exclamations.  In  this  instance,  it  was  said,  the  first 
principles  of  commerce  were  trampled  upon  in  a  man- 
ner the  most  wanton  and  absurd.  Instead  of  suffering 
it  to  find  its  own  level  by  the  mutual  collision  of  the 
wants  of  one  party  and  the  labour  of  another,  it  was 
arbitrarily  to  be  fashioned  by  a  power  whose  extreme 
distance  must  necessarily  render  its  decisions  ill-timed 
and  inapplicable.  The  yery  mode  in  which  the  mono- 
poly was  introduced  was  a  subject  of  complaint.  It 
was  determined  by  a  resolution  of  the  king  in  council  ^ 
a  proceeding  totally  inadequate  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  which  was  to  be  regarded  as  clandes* 
tine  and  surreptitious.  Iq  all  former  instances  such 
measures  assumed  the  form  of  edicts,  and  were  register* 
ed  In  the  parliaments.  It  was  the  prerogative  of  these 
courts  to  verify  them  y  that  is,  to  inquire  Iqto  the  facts 
which  had  led  to  their  adoption.  The  injured  parties 
had  an  opportunity  qf  being  beard  before  the  privilege 
assumed  the  form  of  a  law }  not  privately  by  the  mini- 
sters of  the  sovereign,  but  publicly  by  the  most  consi- 
derable bodies  in  the  kingdom*  and  in  the  face  of  the^ 
nation. 

The  act  of  council  establishing  a  new  East  India 
Company,  was  followed  on  the  tenth  of  June  by  ano- 
ther declaration,  intended  still  farther  to  promote  their 
interest  j  by  which  it  was  expressly  forbidden  to  im- 
port cottons,  printed  linens,  and  muslins,  except  through 
the  medium  of  the  company.  The  arret  proceeds  up- 
on the  same  principles  of  monopoly  as  in  the  former 
instancct  It  sets  out  indeed  with  a  declaration,  **  that 
nothing  can  appear  more  desirable  to  the  kingi  or  bet- 
ter accord  witu  the  sentiments  of  his  heart,  than  a  ge- 
neral liberty,  that  freeing  at  once  the  circulation  of 
commodities  from  every  species  of  restraint,  shonld 
seem  to  make  of  all  the  people  of  the  world  but  one 
nation  with  respect  to  commerce.'*  Bat  it  adds,  **  that 
the  period  qf  this  liberty  is  not  yet  arrived  ;  that  it 
must  either  be,  with  respect  tp  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, nnliipitfd  and  reciprocal^  or  that  it  cannot  be 
admitted:  that  the  revocation  of  the  former  indul- 
gence respecting  cottons  and  linens  was  become  neces- 
sary on  account  of  tbe  opportunities  it  created  for  con- 
traband trade ;  and  because  the  competition  of  the  East 
India  Company  and  private  traders  would  occasion  a 
surplus  in  the  market,  and  the  admission  of  foreign 
manufactures  would  dtcrease  and  annihilate  the  national 
industry.** 

The  provisions  that  were  made  for  carrying  this  law 
into  effect  were  considered  as  unjust  and  severe.  Tbe 
merphants  possessing  any  of  the  prphibited  commodi- 
ties were  sJlo^ed  twelve  months  to  dispose  of  them  ; . 
but  upon  the  express  condition,  that  the  commodities 
were  to  hear  a  stamps  iipportSng  that  they  were  ven- 
dible oply  to  a  certain  period  }  a  circumstance  that  must 
necessarily  depreciate  their  value.  It  was  also  enacted, 
that  the  house  of  any  trader  mi^t  he  entered  by  dny 
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ComiNiny.  or  by  night,  at  the  •oltcitation  of  the  directors,  to 
search  for  prohibited  goods  fvhich  were  to  be  confis* 
cated  to  the  use  of  the  comimny.  These  kinds  of  vi* 
sits  of  the  officers  of  reyenue,  hitherto  unauthorized  in 


France,  were  reprenented  as  pecurtariy  obnoxious,  when  ComptBy. 
they  were  made  for  the  sole  benefit  of  a  privileged  mo- ' 
nopoW. 
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Company        CoMPANT,  in  military  affairs,  a  small  body  of  foot, 
11    .    commanded  by  a  captain,  who  has  under  him  a  lieate- 
mS*"'  nant  and  ensign. 

,  The  number  of  sentinels  or  private  soldiers  in  a  com* 
pany  is  from  50  to  100  j  and  a  battalion  or  regiment 
consists  of  9,  10,  or  11,  such  companies,  one  of 
which  is  always  grenadiers,  and  posted  on  the  right  *, 
next  them  stands  the  colonePs  company,  and  on  the 
left  the  light  infantry  company.  Companies  not  incor- 
porated into  regiments  are  called  irregulars^  or  inde^ 
pendent  companies* 

Artiliery  Company*    See  Artillery. 

Company  of  Skips^  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  who 
make  a  charter-party  among  themselves  ;  the  principal 
conditions  whereof  usually  are,  that  certain  vessels  shall 
be  acknowledged  admiral,  viceradmira),  and  rear-ad* 
miral ;  that  such  and  such  signals  shall  be  observed  4 
that  those  which  bear  no  guns  shall  pay  so  much  per 
cent,  of  their  cargo  j  and  in  case  they  be  attacked,  that 
what  damages  are  sustained  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the 
company  in  general.  In  the  Mediterranean  such  com- 
panies are  called  conserves, 

COMPARATIVE  anatomy,  is  that  branch  of 
anatomy  which  considers  the  secondary  objects,  or  the 
bodies  of  other  animals  ;  serving  for  the  more  accurate 
distinctions  of  several  parts,  and  supplying  the  defect  of 
hnman  subjects. 

It  is  otherwise  called  the  anatomy  of  beasts^  and  some- 
times zootomy  s  and  stands  in  contradistinction  to  hu- 
man anatomy,  or  that  branch  of  the  art  which  consi- 
ders the  human  body  the  primary  object  of  anatomy. 
See  Anatomy. 

Comparative  Degree^  among  grammarians,  that  be- 
tween the  positive  and  superlative  degrees,  expressive 
of  any  particular  quality  above  or  below  the  level  of  an- 
other. 

COMPARISON,  in  a  general  sense,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  relation  between  two  persons  or  things, 
when  opposed  to  each  other,  by  which  we  judge  of  their 
agreement  or  difference. 

Comparison  ofldeas^  an  act  of  the  mind,  whereby 
it  compares  its  ideas  one  with  another,  in  respect  of  ex- 
tent, degree,  time,  place,  or  any  other  circumstances. 
See  Idea. 

Comparison,  in  Grammar^  the  inflection  of  the 
comparative  degree.     See  Grammar. 

Comparison,  in  Rhetoric^  is  a  figure  whereby  two 
things  are  considered  with  regard  to  some  third,  which 
18  common  to  them  both. 

Instruction  is  the  principal,  but  not  the  only  end  of 
comparison.  It  may  be  employed  with  success  in  put- 
ting a  subject  in  a  strong  point  of  view.  A  lively  idea 
is  formed  of  a  man's  courage  by  likening  it  to  that  of 
a  lion  }  and  eloquence  is  exalted  in  our  imagination  by 
comparing  it  to  a  river  overflowing  its  banks,  and  in- 
volving all  in  its  impetuous  course*    The  same  effect 
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is  produced  by  contrast :  a  man  in  prosperity  becomes  ^^'^V^* 
more  sensible  of  his  happiness,  by  comparing  his  con- .     *^'    . 
dition  with  that  of  a  person  in  want  of  bread.     Thus 
comparison  is  subservient  to  poetry  as  well  as  to  philo- 
sophy. 

Comparisons  serve  two  purposes  :  when  addressed  to 
the  understanding,  their  purpose  is  to  instruct  \  when 
to  the  heart,  their  purpose  is  to  please.   Various  meant 
contribute  to  the  latter;  ist,  The  suggesting  some  un- 
usual resemblance  or  contrast*;  2d,  The  setting  an*^^^^^ 
object  in  the  strongest  light  \  3d,  The  associating  nn^[^** 
object  with  others  that  arc  a);reeable ;  4th,  Tlie  ^I^-bulmcb* 
vating  an  object  \  and,  jtb.  The  depressing  it.     AndanJ  Dm. 
that  comparisons  may  give  pleasure  by  these  varioi 
means,  will  be  made  evident  by  examples  which  shall 
be  given,  after  premising  some  general  observations. 

Objects  of  different  senses  cannot  be  compared  to- 
gether; for  such  objects  are  totally  separated  from 
each  other,  and  have  no  circumstance  in  common  to 
admit  either  resemblance  or  contrast.  Objects  of  hear- 
ing may  be  compared  together,  as  also  of  taste,  of 
smell,  and  of  touch  ;  but  the  chief  fund  of  comparison 
are  objects  of  sight ;  because  in  writing  or  speaking, 
things  can  only  be  compared  in  idea,  and  the  ideas  of 
sight  are  more  distinct  and  lively  than  those  of  any 
other  sense. 

When  a  nation  emerging  out  of  barbarity  begins  to 
think  of  the  fine  arts,  the  beauties  of  language  cannot 
long  lie  concealed^  and  when  discovered,  they  are 
generally,  by  the  force  of  novelty,  carried  beyond  all 
bounds  of  moderation.  Thus,  in  the  earliest  poena 
of  every  nation,  we  .find  metaphors  and  similes  (bond* 
ed  on  the  slightest  and  mo^t  distant  resemblances, 
which,  losing  their  grace  with  their  novelty,  wear 
gradually  out  of  repute  \  and  now,  by  the  improve- 
ment of  taste,  no  metaphor  nor  simile  is  admitted  into 
any  polite  composition  but  of  the  most  striking  kind. 
To  illustrate  this  observation,  a  specimen  shall  be  given 
afterward  of  such  metaphors  as  we  have  been  describ- 
ing :  with  respect  to  similes  take  the  following  specimen: 

'*  Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  love :  thy  hair  is  as 
*'  a  flock  of  goats  that  appear  from  Mount  Gilead : 
**  thy  teeth  are  like  a  flock  of  sheep  from  the  wash- 
**  ing,  every  one  bearing  twins  :  thy  lips  are  like 
**  a  thread  of  scarlet :  thy  neck  like  the  tower  of 
**  David  built  for  an  armonry,  whereon  hang  a 
<*  thousand  shields  of  mighty  men  :  thy  two  breasts 
''  like  two  young  roes  that  are  twins,  which  feed 
*'  among  the  lilies :  thy  eyes  like  the  fish-pools  in 
**  Hesbon,  by  the  gate  of  Batb-rabbim :  thy  nose 
*'  like  the  tower  of  Lebanon,  looking  towarid  Da- 
'*  mascus.^*  Song  of  Sohmon. 

**  Thou  art  like  snow  on  the  heath  ;  thy  hair  like 
"  the  mist  of  Cromla,  when  it  cnrls  on  the  recks 

**  and  shines  to  the  beam  of  the  west :  thy  breasts 
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**  mrt  like  swo  smooth  rocks  seen  from  Branno  of  the 
**  streams :  tby  arms  like  two  white  piHars  in  the 
**  hall  of  the  mighty  Fbgal.**  Fingai. 

It  has  no  good  effect  to  compare  things  by  way  of 
eimile  that  are  of  the  same  kind ;  nor  to  contrast  things 
of  different  kinds.  The  reason  is  given  in  the  article 
above  cited  on  the  margin,  and  shall  be  liere  illustra- 
ted by  examples*  The  first  is  a  comparison  b*iilt  upon 
•  resemblance  so  obvious  as  to  make  little  or  no  im* 
pression.  Speaking  of  the  £illen  angels  searching  for 
nines  of  gold : 

A  Bomereos  brigade  hastened  1  as  when  bands 
Of  pioneers  with  spade  and  pickaxe  arm*dy 
Foreran  the  royai  «amp  to  trench  a  field 
Or  cast  a  rampart.  Mikofh 

The  next  Is  of  things  contrasted  that  are  of  different 
kinds. 

Qjueen.    What,  is  my  JUchard  both  in  shape  and 

mind 
Transformed  and  weakf   Hath  BoKngbroke  depos'd 
Thine  intellect  ?  Hath  he  been  in  thy  heart  f 
The  lion,  dying,  throsteth  forth  his  paw, 
And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  else,  with  zage 
To  be  o'erpower'd  :  and  wilt  thou,  pupil  like. 
Take  thy  correction  mildly,  kiss  the  rod, 
And  fiiwn  on  rage  with  base  humility  f 

Richard  II.  Act  ▼•  sc.  z. 

This  comparison  has  scarce  any  force:  a  man  and  a 
lion  are  of  different  species,  and  therefore  are  proper 
•objects  for  a  simile ;  but  there  is  no  such  resemblance 
between  them  in  general,  as  to  produce  any  strong 
effect  by  contrasting  particular  attributes  or  circum- 
stances. 

A  third  general  observation  is,  That  abstract  terms 
can  never  be  the  subject  of  comparison,  otherwise  than 
by  being  personified.  Shakespeare  compares  adversity 
to  a  toad,  and  slander  to  the  bite  of  a  crocodile  ;  but 
in  such  comparisons  these  libstract  terms  must  be  ima- 
gined sensible  beings. 

To  have  a  just  notion  of  comparisons,  they  must  be 
distiDgoished  into  two  kinds  \  one  common  and  fami- 
liar, as  where  a  man  is  compared  to  a  lion  in  courage, 
or  to  a  horse  in  speed  j  the  other  more  distant  and  re- 
fined, where  two  thinss  that  have  in  themselves  no 
resemblance  or  opposition,  are  compared  with  respect 
to  their  effects.  There  is  00  resemblance  between  a 
flowerpot  and  a  cheerful  song ;  and  yet  they  may  ha 
compared  with  respect  to  their  effects,  the  emotions 
they  produce  in  the  mind  being  extremely  similar. 
There  is  as  little  resemblance  between  £ratemal  con- 
cord and  precious  ointment  \  and  yet  observe  how  soc- 
eessfuUy  they  are  compared  with  respect  to  the  impres- 
sions they  make. 

**  Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for 

^  -brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.     It  is  like  the 

* "  precious  ointment  upon  tiie  head,  that  ran  down 

'*  upon  Aaron's  beard,  and  descended  to  the  skirts 

^  of  his  garment.**  Psabn  133. 
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**  Delightful  is  thy  presence,  O  Fingai !  it  is  like  Conpati- 
^  the  sun  on  Cromla,  when  the  hunter  mourns  his 
*'  absence  for  •  season,  and  sees  him  between  the 
*<  clouds. 

"  Did  not  Ossian  hear  a  voice  I  or  is  it  the  sound 
'*  of  days  that  are  no  more  ?  Often,  like  the  evening 
**  sun,  comes  the  memory  of  former  times  on  my 

*'His  countenance  is  settled  from  war;  and  is 
*'  calm  as  the  evening-beam,  that  from  the  cloud  of 
^*  the  west  looks  00  Gonads  silent  vale.^*       FingaL 

We  now  proceed  to  illustrate,  by  particular  instances, 
the  different  means  by  which  comparisons,  whether  of 
the  one  sort  or  the  other,  can  afford  pleasure  ;  and,  in 
the  order  above  established,  we  shall  begin  with  such 
instances  as  are  agreeable,  by  suggesting  some  nnnsual 
resemblance  or  contrast. 

Sweet  are  the  nses  of  Advershy, 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  her  bead. 

Am  you  Uke  it^  Act  ii.  ec  i. 

See,  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates. 
And  takes  her  farewel  of  the  glorious  sun  ^ 
How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 
Trimm'^d'like  a  yonker  prancing  to  his  love. 

Second  Part  Henry  FL  Act  ii.  ec.  I. 

Thus  they  their  doubtful  consultations  dark 
Ended,  rejoicing  in  their  matchless  chief: 
As  when  from  mountain  tops,  the  dusky  clouds 
Ascending,  while  the  North-wind  sleeps,  oVrspread 
Heav'n's  cheerful  face,  the  lowering  ^element 
Scowls  oW  the  dai^es'd    landscape,  snow,  and 

shower ; 
If  chance  the  radiant  sun  with  farewel  sweet 
Extends  his  evening-beam,  the  fields  revive. 
The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Attest  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings. 

Paradise  Loet^  Book  ii« 

None  of  the  foregoing  similes  tend  to  illustrate  the 
principal  subject,  and  therefore  the  chief  pleasure  they 
afford  roust  arise  fi*om  suggesting  resemblances  that  are 
not  obvious ;  for  nndoubtedly  a  beautiful  subject  intro- 
duced to  form  the  simile  affords  a  separate  pleasure, 
which  is  fek  in  the  similes  mentioned,  particnhurly  in 
that  cited  from  Milton. 

The  next  effect  of  a  comparison  In  the  order  men- 
tioned, is  to  place  an  object  in  a  strong  point  of  view  \ 
which  effect  u  remarkable  in  the  following  similes. 

As  when  two  scales  are  charff'd  with  doubtful  loads, 
From  side  to  side  the  trembling  balance  nods, 
(While  some  laborious  matron,  just  and  poor, 
with  nice  exactness  weighs  her  vfoolly  store). 
Till  poisM  aloft,  the  resting  beam  suspends 
Each  equal  weight ;  nor  tUs  nor  that  descends  j 
So  stood  the  war,  till  Hector*s  matchless  might. 
With  fates  prevailing,  turned  the  scale  of  fight. 
Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  up  the  wall  he  flies, 
And  fires  his  host  with  lond  repeated  cries. 

lUadf  Book  xii.  jai. 


For  illustrating  tUs  tort  of  comparison, 
some  more  examples  ^ 
Vol.  VL  Part  I. 


shaUadd 
t 


She  never  told  her  love  \ 


Bot  let  concealment,  like  a  wonn  i'  th^  bud. 


Feed 


Conpwri" 
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Feed  on  her  damask  cheek  :  she  pin*d  m  thought } 

And  with  a  greea  and  yellow  melancholy. 

She  sat  like  Patience  on  a  monument. 

Smiling  at  grief.  Twelfth  Nighty  Act.  ii«  sc  6. 

**  There  is  a  joy  in  grief  when  peace  dwells  with 
"  the  sorrowfal.  Bat  they  are  wasted  with  mourn- 
*<  ingy  O  daughter  of  Toscar,  and  their  days  are 
'*  few.  They  fall  away  like  the  flower  on  which 
"  the  sun  looks  in  his  strength,  after  the  mildew  has 
**  passed  over  it,  and  its  head  is  heavy  with  the  drops 
*•  of  night."  Fwgai. 

Oat,  oot,  brief  candle  ! 


] 
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Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player. 
That  strots  and  freU  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more* 

Macbeth,  Act.  ▼•  sc  5. 

O  thou  goodness, 

Thou  divine  nature !  how  thyself  thou  blazon'st 

In  these  two  princely  boys  !  tbe]r  are  as  gentle 

As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet. 

Not  wagging  his  sweet  head  j  and  yet  as  rough 

(Their  royal  blood  inchaf  M)  as  the  rudest  wind, 

That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain-pine. 

And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale. 

CymheHne,  Act  iv,  sc«  4* 

*'  Why  did  not  I  pass  away  in  secret,  like  the 
**  flower  of  the  rock  that  lifts  its  fair  head  unseen, 
*'  and  strows  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blast  f 

Fingah 

As  words  convey  but  a  faint  and  obscure  notion  of 
great  numbers,  a  poet,  to  give  a  lively  notion  of  the 
object  be  describes,  with  regard  to  nvmber,  does  well 
to  compare  it  to  what  is  familiar  and  commonly  known. 
Thus  Homer  compares  the  Grecian  army  in  point  of 
number  to  a  swarm  of  bees  \  in  another  passage  he 
compares  it  to  that  profusion  of  leaves  and  flowers 
which  appear  in  the  spring,  or  of  insects  in  a  summer's 
evening :  And  Milton, 

■  Ab  when  the  potent  rod 

Of  Amram's  son  in  Egypt's  evil  day 
Wav'd  round  the  coast,  up  call'd  a  pitchy  clond 
Of  locusts,  warping  on  the  eastern  wind, 
That  o'er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  hung 
liike  night,  and  darken'd  all  the  land  of  Nile  \ 
So  numberless  were  those  bad  angels  seen^ 
Hov'ring  on  wing  under  the  cope  of  hell, 
'Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  fires. 

Xo«<,  Book  i^ 


.Such  comparisons  have,  by  some  writers,  been  con- 
demned for  the  lowness  of  the  images  introduced,  but 
surely  without  reason  \  for  with  regard  to  numbers, 
they  pot  the  principal  subject  in  a  strong  light. 

The  foregoing  eomparisona  operate  by  resemblance  > 
others  have  the  same  effect  by  contrast* 

York.    I  am  the  last  of  noble  Edward's  sons. 
Of  whom  thy  father,  prince  of  Wales,  was  first }. 
In  war,  was  never  lion  rag'd  more  fierce  \ 
In  peace,  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild, 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman. 
His  face  thou  bast,  for  even  so  knk'd'  he^ 
AccompUidi'd  witk  the  wmbec  of  thy  bows. 


But  when  be  frown'd,  it  was  against  the  Frenchf 
And  not  against  his  friends*     His  noble  band 
Did  win  what  he  did  spend  \  and  spent  not  that 
Which  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  won. 
His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred^s  blood. 
But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
Oh  Richard,  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief, 
Or  else  he  never  would  compare  between. 

Richard  II,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 


Milton  has  a  peculiar  talent  in  embellishing  the  prin- 
cipal subject,  by  associating  it  with  others  that  are 
agreeable)  which  is  the  third  end  of  a  comparison^ 
Similes  of  this  kind  have,  beside,  a  separate  effect : 
they  diversify  the  narration  by  new  images  that  are 
not  strictly  necessary  to  the  comparison  j  they  are 
short  episodes,  which,  without  drawing  us  from  the 
principal  subject,  afford  grent  delight  by  their  beauty 
and  variety. 

He  scarce  had  ceas'd,  when  the  superior  fiend 
Was  moving  toward  the  shore ;  bis  pond'rous  shield. 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large,  and  round. 
Behind  him  east :  the  bread  circomferenoe 
Hung  on  his  shouldera  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
.    Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole. 
Or  in  Valdamo,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Bivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  |^obe. 

MilUm,  Book  u 


Thus  far  these  beyond 


Compare  of  mortal  prowess,  yet  observ'd 

Their  dread  commander.     He,  above  the  xvst, 

In  shape  and  stature  proudly  eminent. 

Stood  like  a  tow'r  \  his  form  had  not  yet  lost 

All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appear'd 

Less  than  archangel  ruin'd,  and  tb'  excess 

Of  glory  obscur'd  :  as  when  the  sun  new-risen 

Looks  thiough  the  horizontal  misty  air 

Shorn  of  bis  beams  ^  or,  from  behind  the  moon,. 

In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilijdit  sheds 

On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 

Perplexes  monarchs.  Milton^  Book  u 

As  when  a  vulture  on  Imaus  bred. 

Whose  snowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  boonds, 

Dislodging  from  a  region  scarce  of  prey 

To  gorge  the  flesh  of  lambs,  or  yeanling  kids. 

On  hills  where  flocks  are  fed,  flies  toward  the  springs 

Of  Ganges  or  Hydaspes,  Indian  streams, 

But  in  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  pltuns 

Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive 

With  sails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light : 

So  on  this  windy  sea  of  land,  the  fiend 

Walk'd  up  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his  prey. 

Milton,  Book  ii!.. 

Next  of  comparisons  that  aggrandise  or  elevnte. 
These  affect  us  more  than  any  other  sort  ^  tbe  reason 
of  which  will  be  evident  from  the  foUowivg  instances ; 

As  when  a  flame  the  winding  va]]ey  fQls, 
And  runs  on  crackling  shrubs  between  the  hills, 
Tbe»  o'er  the  stubble  up  the  oMMatain  flies, 
Fires  the  high  woods,  and  blaxes  to  the  skie% 
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This  way  and  that,  the  Bpreadiog  torrent  roars  j 
So  sweeps  the  hero  through  the  wasted  shores. 
Around  him  wide,  immense  destruction  pours. 
And  earth  Is  delugM  with  the  sanguine  showers. 

Iliad.  XX.  569. 

MethinkB,  King  Bichard  and  myself  should  meet 
With  no  less  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thundering  shock. 
At  meeting,  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven. 

Bjchard  IL  Act.  iii.  sc.  5. 

'*  As  roshech  a  foamy  stream  from  the  dark  shady 
**  steep  of  Cromla,  when  thunder  is  rolling  above,  and 
<*  dark  brown  night  rests  on  the  hill  j  so  fierce,  so  vast, 
**  so  terrible,  rush  forward  the  sons  of  Erin.  ^  The 
**  chief,  like  a  whale  of  ocean  followed  by  all  its  bil- 
<<  lows,  poars  valour  forth  as  a  stream,  rolling  iu  might 
«  along  the  shore.'*  JFingal,  Book  i. 

**  As  roll  a  thousand  waves  to  a  rock,  so  Swaran^s 
**  host  came  on ;  as  meets  a  rock  a  thousand  waves,  so 
•*  Inisfaii  met  Swaran.''  Ibui. 

The  lait  article  mentioned,  is  that  of  lessening  er 
depressing  a  hated  or  disagreeable  object  >  which  is  ef- 
fectually done  by  resembling  it  to  any  thing  low  or  de8« 
picable. 

Thus  Milton,  in  his  description  of  the  rout  of  the 
rebel-angels,  happily  expresses  their  terror  and  dismay 
ID  the  following  simue : 

^^  a  herd 
Of  goats  or  timorous  flock  together  thronged, 
Drove  them  before  him  thunder-strnck,  pursuM 
With  terrors  and  with  furies  to  the  botfuds 
And  crystal  wall  of  heaven,  which  op'ning  wide, 
BolPd  inward,  and  a  spacious  gap  disclosed 
Into  the  wasteful  deep }  the  monstrous  sight 
Struck  them  with  horror  backward,  but  far  worse 
UrgM  them  behind  ',  headlong  themselves  they  threw 
Down  from  the  verge  of  heaven.      MUton^  Book  vi» 

By  this  time  the  different  purposes  of  comparison, 
and  the  various  impressions  it  makes  on  the  mtnd,  are 
sufficiently  illustrated  by  proper  examples.  This  was 
an  easy  work.  It  is  more  difficult  to  lay  down  rules 
dbeat  tbe  pivpriety  or  ivproprietj  of  comparisons ; 
in  what  circumstancea  they  may  be  iotrodoced,  and 
in  wimt  oircnmetuoea  tiiey  aie  ont  of  place.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  a  eemparison  is  not  prober  vpeo  every  oceai* 
mm  I  a  man  in  his  coel  and  sedate  moments  is  not 
dkpMtd  to  poetioal  flights,  nor  to  sacrifice  troth  aad 
nS^  to  the  delusivie  opefations  of  the  imagimition  ( 
far  less  is  be  so  di^oeed  when  oppressed  with  care,  or 
interested  in  some  important  transacttea  that  occu- 
pies him  totally.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  observed, 
that  a  man,  when  elevated  or  animated  by  an^  pas- 
sion, is  disposed  to  elevate  or  animate  all  his  subjects  \ 
he  avoids  familiar  names,  exalts  objects  by  circumlo- 
cution and  meUphor,  and  gives  even  life  and  volunta^ 
action  to  inanimate  beings*  la  this  warmth  of  nund, 
the  highest  poetical  flights  are  indulged,  and  the 
boldest  similes  and  metaphors  relished.  But  without 
soaring  so  high,  tbe  mind  is  frequently  in  a  tone  to 
relish  chaste  and  moderate  ornament)  ioch  as  com- 
lArisons  that  set  the  principal  object  10  a  strong  point 
of  view,  or  that  embellish  and  diversify  the  namtiont 
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In  general,  when  by  any  animaUng  passion,  whether  Cooipart- 
pleasant  or  painful,  an  impulse  is  given  to  tbe  imagi-  'vn. 
nation  ^  we  are  in  that  condition  disposed  to  every 
sort  of  figurative  expression,  and  in  particular  to  com- 
parisons. This  in  a  great  measure  is  evident  from 
the  comparisons  already  mentioned  \  and  shall  be  fur- 
ther illustrated  by  other  instances.  Love,  for  example, 
in  its  infancy,  rousing  the  imagination,  prompts  the 
heart  to  display  itself  in  figurative  language,  and  in 
similes : 


TroUus.  Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne's  love, 
What  Cressida  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we  ? 
Her  bed  is  India,  there  she  lies  a  peari  : 
Between  our  Ilium  and  where  she  resides. 
Let  it  be  calPd  the  wild  and  wand^ringflood ; 
Ourself  the  merchant,  and  this  sailing  randar 
Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark. 

Trtnlui  and  Cresiida,  Act  i.  sc.  i. 

Again: 

Come,  gentle  night}    come,   loving    black-browM 

night ! 
Give  me  my  Bomeo :  and  when  he  shall  die, 
Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars. 
And  he  will  make  the  &ce  of  heaven  so  fine. 
That  all  the  world  shall  be  in  love  with  night. 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun. 

Romeo  and  Juiietf  Act  iii.  sc.  4* 

Bnt  it  will  be  a  better  illustration  of  the  present 
bead,  to  give  examples  where  comparisons  are  impro- 
perly introduced,  oimiles  are  not  the  language  of  a 
man  in  his  ordinary  state  of  mind,  dbpatching  his 
daily  and  usual  work:  for  that  reason  the  following 
speech  of  a  gardener  to  bis  servant  is  extremely  im- 
proper : 

Go,  bind  thou  up  yon  dangling  apricots. 
Which,  like  nnraly  children  make  their  sire 
Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodij^al  weight : 
Give  some  supportanccs  to  the  bending  twigs. 
Go  then,  and,  like  an  executioner. 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  two  ftist  grovring  sprays. 
That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth : 
All  must  be  even  in  our  government. 

Rkhard  IL  Act  iii.  sc.  7. 

The  fertility  of  Shakespeare's  vein  betrays  him  frte- 
qnently  into  this  error. 

Booted  grief,  deep  anguish,  terror,  remorse,  despair, 
and  all  the  severe  dispiriting  passions,  are  declared  ene- 
mies, perhaps  not  to  fignrative  languapie  in  genersJ, 
but  undoubtedly  to  tbe  pomp  and  oolemnity  of  compari- 
son. Upon  this  account,  the  simile  proooonced  by 
young  Bnttand,  under  terror  of  death  from  an  invete- 
rate enemy,  and  praying  mercy,  is  nnnatnral : 

So  lo(rfcs  the  pent-up  lion  o'er  tbe  wretch 
Thki  trembles  mider  bis  devonring  paws ; 
And  so  he  wnlka  insulting  oVr  Ins  prey. 
And  so  he  comes  to  rend  his  limbs  asunder. 
Ah,  gentle  Clifford,  kill  me  with  thy  sword, 
And  not  with  snch  a  cmel  Artat'ning  loek. 

TAMPanHmryrLAjstuwe.  5. 

A  man  spent  and  dispirited  after  losing  a  battle  is 
not  disposea  to  heighten  or  iUnstrate  his  Ssconrse  by 

nmBee.  ^  ^  . 
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York.  With  this  we  cbargM  again :  bat  oot !  alas. 
We  bodgM  again  j  as  I  have  seen  a  swan 
With  bootless  labour  swim  against  tbe  tide. 
And  spend  her  strength  with  over-matching  waves. 
Ah  L  hark,  the  fatal  followers  do  pursue, 
And  I  am  faint  and  cannot  fly  tbeir  fury. 
Tbe  sands  are  numbered  that  make  up  my  life  j 
Here  must  I  stay,  and  here  my  life  must  end. 

Third  Part  Hemy  VI,  Act*  i.  sc.  6. 

Similes  thus  unseasonably  introduced  are  finely  ridi- 
culed in  the  Rehearsal. 

'*  Bayes,.  Now  here  she  most  make  a  simile. 

**  Smith.  Whereas  tbe  necessity  of  that,  Mr  Bayes  ? 

**  Bayes.  Because  she^s  surprised  ^  that^s  a  general 
"  rule  'j  you  must  ever  make  a  simile  when  you  are  snr- 
"  prised  ^  his  a  new  way  of  writing.^ 

A  comparison  is  not  always  faultless,  even  where  it 
is  properly  introduced.  A  comparison,  like  other  hu- 
man  productions,  may  fall  short  of  its  end  j  of  which 
defect  instances  are  not  rare  even  among  good  writers : 
and  to  complete  tbe  present  subject,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  some  observations  upon  snch  faulty  com- 
parisons. Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  in- 
stitute a  comparison  too  faint :  a  distant  resemblance  or 
contrast  fatigues  the  mind  with  its  obscurity,  instead  of 
amusing  it }  and  tends  not  to  fulfil  any  one  end  of  a 
comparison.  The  following  similes  seem  to  labour  un- 
der this  defect. 

JBT.  Rich.   Give  me  the  crownt-^Here,  cousin  t 
seize  the  crown, 
Here  on  this  side,  my  hand  {  on  that  side,  thine. 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well^ 
That  owes  two  buckets,  filling  one  another  ', 
The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air. 
The  other  down,  unseen,  and  full  of  water  $ 
That  backet  down,  and  full  of  tears,  am  I, 
Drinking  my  griefs,  whilst  yon  mount  op  on  high. 

Richard  II.  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

K.  John.  Oh  !  cousin,  thoo  art  come  to  set  mine 

Tbe  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crackM  and  bamt ; 
And  all  the  shrouds  wherewith  my  life  should  sail, 
Are  turned  to  one  thready  one  little  hair : 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  strjng  to  stay  it  by, 
which  holds  hot  till  thy  news  be  uttered. 

JT.  Johttf  Act  iv.  it.  xo« 

York.  My  uncles  both  are  slain. in  rescuing  me  : 
And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back,. and  fly  like  ships  before  the  wind. 
Or  lambs  porsoM  by  hunger-starved  wolves. 

Third  Part  Hemy  Vl.  Act  i.  sc  6. 

The  latter  of  the  two  similes  is  geod :  the  former, 
because  of  the  faintness  of  the  resemblance,  produces 
BO  geod  efiieet,  and  crowds  the  narration  with  an  nselesa 
image. 

In  an  epic  poem,  or  in  any  elevated  subject,  »  wri- 
ter oaght  to  avoid  nusing  a  simile  upon  a  low  image, 
which  never  fails  to  bring  down  tbe  principal  subject. 
In  general,  it  is  a  rule,  that  a  grand  object  ought  ne» 
ver  to  be  resembled  to  one  that  is  diminutive,  how- 
ever delicate  the  resemblance  may  be  :  for  it  is  the  pe- 


culiar character  of  a  grand  object  to  fix  the  attention^ 
and  swell  tbe  mind  \  in  which  state,  it  is  disagreeable 
to  contract  the  mind  to  a  minnte  object,  however  ele- 
gant. The  resembling  an  object  to  one  that  is  greater, 
has,  on  tbe  contrary,  a  good  effect,  by  raising  or  swell- 
ing the  mind  }  fox  one  passes  with  satisfaction  from  » 
small  to  a  great  object  $  but  cannot  be  drawn  down, 
without  reluctance,  from  great  to  small.  Hence  the 
following  similes  are  &nlty. 


Meanwhile  the  troops  beneath  Patroclns*  care, 
Invade  the  Trojans,  and  commence  the  war. 
As  wasps,  provokM  by  children  in  tbeir  pky. 
Pour  from  their  mansions  by  tbe  broad  highway, 
In  swarms  tbe  guiltless  traveller  engage. 
Whet  all  their  stings,  and  call  forth  all  their  rage  ; 
All  rise  in  arms,  and  with  a  general  cry 
Assert  their  waxen  domes  and  buzzing  progeny  ; 
Thus  from  their  tents  tbe  fervent  legion  swarms. 
So  loud  their  clamours,^  and  so  keen  their  arms. 

Iliad^  xvL  312. 

So  bums  the  vengeful  hornet  (soul  all  oVr) 
RepulsM  in  vain,  and  thirsty  still  of  gore  \ 
(Bold  son  of  air  and  heat)  on  angry  wings 
UntamM,  untirM,^  he  turns,  attacks,  and  stings.. 
Fir^d  with  like  ardour,  fierce  Atrides  flew. 
And  sent  his  soul  with  every  lance  he  threw. 

i/iW,  zvii.  642. 

An  error  opposite  to  the  former,  is  the  introdocing 
a  resembling  image,  so  elevated  or  great  as  to  bear 
DO  proportion  to  the  principal  subject.  Their  re- 
markable disparity,  being  tbe  most  striking  circwn- 
stance,  seizes  the  mind,  and  never  fails  to  depress  tbe  ^ 
principal  subject  by  contrast,  instead  of  raising  it  bj 
resemblance :  and  if  the  disparity  be  exceeding  great,, 
tbe  simile  takes  on  an  air  of  burlesque  :  nothing  being 
more  ridiculous  than  to  force  an  object  out  of  itB  pro- 
per rank  in  nature,  by  equalling  it  with  one  greatly, 
superior  or  greatly  inferior.  This  will  be  evident  from 
the  following  comparison. 

Loud  as  a  bull  makes  hill  and  valley  ring, 
80  roar'd  the  lock  when  it  released  the  spring. . 

Odyssey^  xxi.  $u 

Such  a  simile  npon  tbe  simplest  of  all  actions,  that  of 
opening  a  lock,  is  pure  burlesque. 

A  writer  of  delicacy  will  avoid  drawing  his  conipa* 
risons  from  any  image  that  is  nanseoos,  ugly,  or  re- 
markably disagreeable ;  for  however  strong  the  resem- 
blance may  be,  more  will  be  lost  than  gained  by  sucb 
comparison.  Therefore  we  cannot  help  condemning, 
though  with  some  reluctancy,  tbe  following  simile,  ot 
rather  metaphor. 

O  thou  fond  many  !  with  what  loud  applause 
Didst  thou  beat  heaven  with  blessing  Bolingbroke 
Before  he  was  what  thou  woold'st  have  him  be  ? 
And  now  being  trimmM  np.  in  thine  own  desires. 
Thou,  beastly  feeder,  are  so  fbll  of  him. 
That  thou  provok^st  thyself  to  cast  him  up. 
And  so,  thou  common  dog,  didst  thou  disgorge 
Thy  glutton  bosom  of  tbe  royal  Bichard, 
And  now  thou  wouldst  eat  thy  dead  vomit  np,. 
And  bowl^st  to  find  it. 

Sectmd  Part  Henry  IV.  Act.  x.  se.  & 
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Compvi-i       The  strongest  objection  that  ean  lie  against  a  com- 
parison is^  that  it  consists  in  words  only,  not  in  sense. 
"^  Such  false  coin|  or  bastard-wit,  does  extremely  well  in 
burlesque  }  but  it  is  far  below  the  dignity  of  the  epiC| 
or  of  any  serious  composition. 

The  noble  sister  of  Poplicola, 
The  moon  of  Rome ;  chaste  as  the  icicle 
That's  eurdlM  by  the  frost  from  purest  swon. 
And  hangs  on  Dianas  temple. 

Cof'ioianuSf  Act  v.  sc..  3* 

There  is  evidently  no  resemblance  between  an  icicle 
and  a  woman,  chaste  or  unchaste  :  but  chastity  is  cold 
in  a  metaphorical  sense  ;  and  an  icicle  b  cold  in  a  pro* 
per  sense  ^  and  this  verbal  resemblance,  in  the  hurry 
and  glow  of  composing,  has  been  thought  a  sufficient 
foundation  for  the  simile.  Such  phantom  similes  are 
mere  witticisms,  which  ought  to  have  no  quarter,  ex* 
oept  where  purposely  introduced  to  provoke  laughter. 
Lucian,  in  his  dissertation  upon  history,  talking  of  a 
certain  author,  makes  the  following  comparison,  which 
is  verbal  merely. 

*'  This  author's  descriptions  are  so  cold,  that  they 
**  surpass  the  Caspian  snow,  and  all  the  ice  of  the 
«  north." 
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This  sword  a  dagger  had  his  page. 
That  was  but  little  for  his  age  } 
And  therefore  waited  on  him  so. 
As  dwarfs  upon  knight-errants  do. 

Hudibras^  canto  i. 


But  for  their  spirits  and  souls 


This  word  rebellion  had  froze  them  up 
As  fish  are  in  a  pond. 

Second  Part  Henry  IV,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

Pope  has  several  similes  of  the  same  stamp. 

And  hence  one  master  passion  in  the  breast, 
lake  Aaron's  serpent,  swallows  up  the  rest. 

£pi8t»  ii.  13  X* 

And  again  talking  of  this  same  ruling  or  master  pas- 


Nature  its  mother,  habit  is  its  nurse  : 
Wit,  spirit,  faculties,  but  make  it  worse  ^ 
Season  itself  but  gives  it  edge  and  pow'r  ^^ 
As  heaven's  blest  beam  turns  vineKar  more  sour. 

Ilnd.  145. 

Where  the  subject  b  burlesque  or  ludicrous,  such 
similes  are  far  from  being  impropes;  Horace  says 
pjeaanntly, 

QMonquam  tu  levibr  cortice.  Lib.  iii.  od.  9. 

.And  Siakespeare. 

In  breaking  oaths  he's  stronger  than  Hercules. 

And  thb  leads  to  observe,  that  besides  the  forego- 
ing oomparisons,  which  are  all  serious,  there  b  a  spe- 
ciea,  the  end  and  purpose  of  which  is  to  excite  gaiety 
or  mirth*    Take  the  following  examples. 

Faktaff  speakbg  to  his  page : 

'^  I  do  here  walk  before  thee,  like  a  sow  that  hath 
^  overwhelmed  all  her  litter  but  one." 

Second  Part  Henry  IV»  Act  L  sc.  zob 

**  I  think  he  b  not  a  pick-purse,  nor  a  horse- 
^  stealer ;  but  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  him 
**  as  concave  as  a  covered  goblet,  or  a  worm-eaten 
'*  nut*"  As  you  like  it^  Act  iiL  sc  10, 


it 


**  Books,  like  men,  their  authors,  have  but  one  way 
of  coming  into  the  world  j  but  there  are  ten  thov- 
sand  to  go  out  of  it,  and  return  no  more." 

Tale  of  a  Tub. 

**  The  most  accomplished  way  of  using  books  at  pre- 
"  sent  is,  to  serve  them  as  some  do  lords,  learn  their 
**  titles^  and  then  brag  of  their  acquaintance." 

*^  He  does  not  consider,  that  sincerity  in  love  is  as 
much  out  of  fashion  as  sweet  snuff*,  nobody  takes  it 
now."  Careless  Husband. 


COMPARTinON,  in  Architecture,  denotes  the 
useful  and  graceful  dbposition  of  the  whole  ground 
plot  of  an  edifice,  into  rooms  of  office,  and  of  reception 
or  entertainment. 

COMPARTMENT,  in  general,  is  a  design  com- 
posed of  several  different  figures,  disposed  with  symme-* 
try,  to  adorn  a  parterre,  a  ceiling,  &c. 

A  compartment  of  tiles  or  bricks,  is  an  arrangement 
of  them,,  .of  different  colours,  and  varnished,  for  the  de- 
coration of  a  building.  Compartments  in  gardening, 
are  an  assemblage  of  beds,  plots,  borders,  walks,  &c. 
disposed  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  that  the 
ground  will  admit  of.  Compartments  in  heraldry,  are 
otherwise  called  partitions. 

COMPASS,  or  Mariners  Steering  Compass,  is  an 
instrument  used  at  sea  by  pilots  to  direct  and  ascertain 
the  course  oF  their  ships«  It  consbts  of  a  circular  brass 
box,  which  contains  ar  paper  card  with  the  32  points  of 
the  compass,^  fixed  on  a  magnetic  needle  that  always 
turns  to  the  norths  excepting  a  small  declination  vari- 
able at  different  places.    See  Variation. 

The  needle  with  the  card  turns  on  an  upright  pia 
fi«ed  in  the  centre  of  the  box.  In  the  centre  of  the 
needle  is  fixed  a  brass  conical  socket  or  cap,  whereby 
the  card  hanging  on  the  pin  turns  freely  round  the 
centre. 

The  top  of  the  box  is  covered  with  a  glass  that  the 
card's  motion  may  not  be  dbturbed  by  the  wind.  The 
whole  is  enclosed  in  another  box  of  wood,  where  it  b 
suspended  by  brass  hoops  or  gimbals,  to  preserve  the 
card  horizontal.  The  compass-box  is  to  be  so  placed 
in  the  ship,  that  the  middle  section  of  the  box,  parallel 
to  its  sides,  may  be  parallel  to  the  middle  section  of 
the  ship  along  its  keel. 

The  compass  being  of  the  utmost  consequence  te 
navigation,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  greatest 
attention  should  be  paid  to  its  construction,  and  every 
attempt  te  improve  it  carefully  examined,  and  if  pro- 
per, adopted.  But  so  careless  are  the  generality  of 
commanders  of  thb  most  useful  instrument,  Chat  almost 
all  the  compasses  used  on  board  merchant  ships  have 
their  needles  formed  of  two  pieces  of  steel  wire,  each 
of  which  b  bent  in  the  middle,  so  as 'to  form  an  o|b- 
tuse  angle  ;  and  their  ends  being  applied  together, 
make  an  acute  one  \  so  that  the  whole  represents  the 
form  of  a  lozenge  ;  in  the  centre  of  which,  and  of ' 
the  cardS|  b  placed  the  brass  cap.    Now^  if  we  exa^ 
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Compas*.  mine  a  number  of  these  cards,  we  shall  rarely,  if  eVer, 
'       w*      *  find  them  all  in  the  same  direction,  bat  they  will  all 
vary  more  or  less,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  tme  di- 
rection, but  from  one  another. 

These  irregularities  are  owing  to  the  structure  of 
the  needle  ;  for  the  wires  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
only  hardened  at  the  ends ;  now  if  these  ends  are  not 
equally  hard,  or  II'  one  end  be  hardened  up  higher 
*  than  the  other,  when  they  come  to  be  put  together, 
in  fixing  them  to  the  card,  that  end  which  is  hardest 
will  destroy  much  of  the  virtue  of  the  other  $  by  which 
means  the  hardest  end  will  have  the  most  power  in 
directing  the  card,  and  consequently  make  it  vary  to- 
wards its  own  direction  :  and,  as  the  wires  are  dispo- 
sed in  the  form  of  a  lozeoge,  these  cards  can  have  but 
little  force,  so  that  they  will  often,  when  drawn  aside, 
stand  at  the  distance  of  several  degrees  on  either  side 
the  point  from  whence  they  are  drawn :  for  all  mag- 
netical  bodies  receive  an  additional  strength  by  being 
placed  in  the  direction  of  the  earth^s  magnetism,  and 
act  proportionally  less  vigorously  when  turned  out  of 
it  J  wherefore,  when  these  kind  of  needles  are  drawn 
aside  from  their  true  point,  two  of  the  parallel  sides 
of  the  lozenge  will  conspire,  more  directly  than  be- 
fore, .  with  the  earth's  magnetism ;  and  the  other  two 
will  be  less  in  that  direction  j  by  which  means  the 
two  sides  will  very  much  impede  its  return ;  and 
the  two  latter  will  have  that  impediment  to  over- 
come, as  well  as  the  friction,  by  their  own  force 
alone. 

To  remove  these  inconveniences,  some  needles  are 
made  of  one  piece  of  steel  of  a  spring  temper,  and 
broad  towards  the  ends,  but  tapering  towards  the 
middle,  where  a  hole  is  made  to  receive  the  cap.  At 
the  ends  they  terminate  in  an  angle,  greater  or  less 
according  to  the  skill  or  fancy  of  the  workman.  These 
needles,  though  infinitely  preferable  to  the  other,  are, 
however,  far  from  being  perfect  ^  for  every  needle  of 
this  form  hath  six  poles  instead  of  two,  one  at  each 
end,  two  where  it  becomes  tapering,  and  two  at  the 
hole  in  the  middle  :  this  is  owing  to  their  shape :  for 
the  middle  part  being  very  slender,  it  has  not  suh- 
stance  enough  to  conduct  the  magnetic  stream  quite 
through  from  one  end  to  the  other;  all  these  poles 
appear  very  distinctly,  when  examined  with  a  glass 
that  is^sprinkled  over  with  magnetic  sand.  This  cir- 
cumstance, however,  does  not  ninder  the  needlo  from 
pointing  true  j  but  as  it  has  less  force  to  move  the 
card  than  when  the  magnetic  stream  moves  in  large 
curves  from  one  end  to  the  other,  it  is  certainly  an  im- 
perfection. 

These  inconveniencies  induced  the  ingenious  Dr 
Knight  to  contrive  a  new  sea-compas,  which  came  in- 
to use  on  board  all  the  ships  of  war.  The  needle  in 
this  instrument  is  quite  straight,  and  square  at  the 
ends  'y  and  consequently  has  only  two  poles,  though 
about  the  hole  in  the  middle  the  curves  are  a  little 
confused.  Needles  of  this  construction,  after  vibra- 
ting a  long  time,  will  always  point  exactly  in  the 
same  direction  ^  and  if  drawn  ever  so  little  on  one 
side,  will  return  to  it  again,  without  any  sensible  dif- 
ference. We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  a  regular 
parall^opiped  is  toe  best  form  for  a  needle,  as  well  a« 
the  simplest,  the  boles  for  the  cap  being  as  small  as 
possible. 


And  as  the  weight  shonM  be  removed  to  the  great-  Compao. 
est  distance  from  the  centre  of  motion,  a  circle  of* 
brass,  of  the  same  diameter  of  the  card,  may  be  ad- 
ded, which  will  serve  also  to  support  the  card,  which 
may  then  be  made  of  thin  paper,  without  any  thing 
to  stiffen  it.  This  ring  being  fixed  below  the  card, 
and  the  needle  above  it,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  placed 
low  enough  to  admit  of  the  cap  being  pot  nnder  the 
needle,  whereby  the  hole  in  the  neciile  beoomes  unne- 
cessary. 

Tlie  above  obserrations  will  be  easily  understood 
from  viewing  the  several  parts  of  the  instrument  as  re- 
presented on  Plate  CL.  where  fig.  6.  is  the  card  with 
the  needle  KL,  and  its  cap  M,  fixed  upon  it,  being 
one-third  of  the  diameter  of  the  real  card.  Fig.  8.  is 
a  perspective  view,  of  the  backside  of  the  card,  where 
AB  represents  the  turning  down  of  the  brass  edge,  C 
the  under  part  of  the  cap,  D  and  £  two  sliding  weights 
to  balance  the  card,  and  F,  G,  two  screws  that  fix 
the  brass  edge,  &c.  to  the  needle.  Fig.  7.  is  the  pe-* 
destal  that  supports  the  card,  containing  a  screwing 
needle,  fixed  in  two  small  grooves  to  receive  it,  by 
means  of  the  collet  C,  in  the  manner  .of  a  poct-orayon. 
D,  the  stem,  is  filed  into  an  octagon,  that  it  may  he 
the  more  easily  unscrewed.  For  its  further  illustration 
and  application  to  use,  see  Navigatiok* 

The  invention  of  the  compass  is  usually  ascribed  to 
Flavio  da  Melfi,  or  Flavio  Gioia,  a  Neapolitan,  about 
tlie  year  1302 ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  territory  of 
Principato,  which  makes  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, where  he  was  born,  has  a  compass  for  its  arms. 
Others  say  that  Marcos  Paulus,  a  Venetiaoi  making 
a  journey  to  China,  brought  back  the  invention  with 
him  in  Z260.  What  confirms  this  conjecture  is,  that 
at  first  they  used  the  compass  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Chinese  still  do  >  i.  e.  they  let  it  float  oa  a  Utile 
piece  of  cork,  instead  of  suspending  it  on  a  pivot.  It 
is  added,  that  their  emperor  Cbiniagus,  a  celebrated 
astrologer,  had  a  knowledge  of  it  iiaoyears  before 
Christ.  The  Chinese  only  divide  their  compasa  into  24 
points.  Fauchette  relates  some  verses  of  Guoyot  de  Pro- 
vence, who  lived  in  France  about  the  year  1200,  which 
seem  to  make  mention  of  the  compass  onder  the  name 
of  marmeite  or  jwaiwiV  tftone;  wfaioli  shew  it  to  have 
been  used  in  Fnmoe  near  100  years  heCne  either  the 
Melfite  or  Venetian.  The  French  even  la^  daim  to 
the  invention,  from  the  Jleur  de  fys  wherewith  all  na<* 
tions  still  distiuffoish  the  north  point  of  the  card.  With 
as  much  reason  Dr  Wallis  ascribes  it  to  the  EogHsb, 
from  its  name  compass^  by  which  name  most  nations 
call  it,  and  which  he  observes  is  used  in  many  parts  of 
England  to  sigaify  a  circle. 

Thoagh  the  mariner's  eonpass  has  been  long  in  oae, 
the  best  oonstroction  of  it  was  attended  with  hmhj 
inconveniences,  till  the  improvemecits  which  it  re* 
ceived  from  the  invention  and  experiments  of  Dr 
Knight,  and   the  farther  emendation  of  Vb  Smea* 

tOB. 

The  compass  is  sometimes  observed  to  he  diatorb- 
cd  by  the  eleetrtcity  of  its  glass  cover;  and  this 
from  60  slight  an  applieation  of  the  finger  as  vaa 
barely  necessary  to  wipe  off  a  little  dost  The  same 
glass,  rubbed  a  little  more  with  the  fingen  a  bit  of 
muslin,  Qr  paper,  woold  attract  either  end  of  the  needle 
so  as  to  hold  it  to  the  glass  for  several  minutes,  far  out 
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ComiMM,  of  the  ine  directum,  acoordiiig  to  that  part  of  the 
glass  which  was  moat  excited.  And  when  the  needle, 
after  adhering  to  the  glass,  has  dropped  loose,  and 
made  T.'brations,  those  would  not  he  bisected  as  usual 
by  that  point  where  the  needle  should  rest,  hut  would 
either  be  made  all  on  one  side,  or  be  very  unequally 
divided,  by  means  of  some  remains  of  electrical  virtue 
in  that  part  of  the  glass  which  had  attracted  the  needle, 
ontil  at  length,  after  15  minutes  or  more,  all  the  elec- 
tricity being  discharged,  the  magnetical  power  took 
plaoe.  The  remedy  for  this  inconvenience  is  to  moi- 
sten the  surface  of  the  glass  }  a  wet  finger  will  do  it 
immediately  and  effectually.  The  raariner'^s  compass 
with  a  chart  is  much  less  dangerously  moved  than  the 
common  compass  with  a  bare  needle  \  and  the  deeper, 
or  farther  distant,  the  needle  hangs  Mow  the  glass,  the 
less  disturbance  it  is  likely  to  receive. 

Improved  sea-compasses  have  lately  been  construc- 
ted by  Mr  M'Culloch  of  London,  for  which  he  ob- 
tained a  patent.    The  particulars  are  as  follows. 

Fig.  I.  is  a  section  of  the  steering  compass,  aaaaa^ 
The  common  wooden  box,  with  its  lid.  6  b^  The  brass 
compass-box.  c  e.  The  glass  cover  to  ditto,  d  </,  The 
hollow  conical  bottom.  ^,  The  prop  upon  which  the 
compass  is  supported  instead  of  gimbals ;  the  spherical 
top  of  which  is  finely  polished,  and  the  apex  of  the  hol- 
low cone  is  fitted  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  receive  it. 
ff,  A  quantity  of  lead  run  round  the  bottom  and  cone 
of  the  compass*box,  to  balance  and  keep  it  steadily 
horizontal,  g  g^  The  card  and  the  magnetical  needle, 
bent  in  such  a  manner  that  the  point  of  the  conical 
pivot  on  which  it  moves  and  is  supported,  may  be 
hrooght  very  near  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  well  as 
to  the  centre  of  motion,  h  A,  Two  guards,  which  by 
means  of  two  pins  i  t ,  affixed  to  the  compass-box,  pre- 
vent it  firom  turning  round  and  deceiving  the  steers- 
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F|g.  3.  a  perspective  view  of  the  steering  compass, 
with  the  lid  off  and  the  firont  laid  open,  hh^  The 
guards.  3,  The  cumpass-box.  ^,  The  prop,  &c.  as 
in  fig.  I. 

Ilg.  3.  a  view  of  the  azimuth  compass.  6,  The 
oompass-'box.  A,  One  of  the  guards,  e.  The  prop, 
as  in  fig.  I.  and  2,  with  this  difiference,  that  in  an  azi- 
muth compass,  instead  of  being  screwed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  wopd-box,  it  stands  in  a  brass  socket,  and  may 
be  turned  round  at  pleasure.  I.  A  brass  bar  upon  which 
the  sight-vanes  are  fixed.  2.  A  dark  glass,  which  moves 
up  and  down  on  3,  the  sight-vane.  4.  A  magnifying 
riass,  which  is  also  moveable  on  the  other  vane.  5. 
The  nonius  or  vernier.  6.  A  slide  for  moving  the 
vernier  so  as  to  stop  the  card  in  taking  the  azimuth. 
7*  A  double  convex-glass,  by  which  the  division  on 
the  vernier  may  be  read  with  accuracy. 

Fig.  4.  is  a  section  representing  another  application 
of  the  magnetic  needle  and  card,  constructed  by  Mr 
M'CoUoch.  aa  aOf  The  common  wood-box.  6 6, 
The  brass  compass-box.  c  c,  The  brass  support  for  the 
circle  and  pendolnoK  </,  The  pendulam.  ^,  The  agate. 
fjl  The  magnetic  needle  and  card,  gg^  The  brass 
circle.  Jl  hf  The  glass  cover  and  brass  ring.  1,  The 
lead  weight.  N.  B.  All  the  centres  of  motion  are  in 
the  same  plane. 

**  tn  one  particular  this  patent  compass  is  considered 
as  an  improvement  on  the  common  compasses,  in  as  far 


as  the  needle  is  both  longer  and  broader^  hence  its  Compftsf. 
magnetism  must  be  stronger,  and  of  course  the  line  of 
its  magnetic  direction  correspondent  with  the  card.  In 
another  particular,  in  order  to  prevent  the  motions  of 
the  vessel  from  afiecttng  the  needle,  which  is  the  most 
desirable  object,  the  patent  compass-box,  instead  of 
swinging  in  gimbals  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  is 
supported  in  its  very  centre  upon  a  prop ;  and  what* 
ever  motion  the  other  parts  of  the  box  mty  have,  this 
centre  being  in  the  vertex  of  the  hollow  cone,  may  be 
considered  as  relatively  at  rest  $  and  therefore  gives 
*  little  or  no  disturbance  to  the  needle.  Again,  the  pi- 
vot or  centre  npon  which  the  needle  turns,  is  so  con- 
trived as  to  stand  always  perpendicular  over  the  centre 
of  the  compass-box,  or  apex  of  the  hollow  cone,  as 
upon  a  fixed  point ;  and  is  therefore  still  less  affected 
by  the  motions  of  the  vessel.  Thus  the  centres  of 
motion,  gravity,  and  of  magnetism,  are  brought  almost 
all  to  the  same  point  j  the  advantages  of  which  will  be 
readily  perceived  by  any  person  acquainted  with  me- 
chanical principles.*'    M*CuUoch*s  Account. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  Dr  Knight^s  azi- 
muth compass,  with  the  improvements  of  Mr  Smeaton. 
Plate  CLI.  fig.  6.  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  com- 
pass, when  in  order  for  observation  j  the  point  of 
view  being  the  centre  of  the  card,  and  the  distance 
of  the  eye  two  feet.  AB  is  the  wooden  box.  C  and 
D  are  two  milled  nuts ;  by  means  whereof  the  axes  of 
the  inner  box  and  ring  are  taken  from  their  edges  on 
which  they  move,  and  the  friction  increased,  when 
necessary.  £F  is  the  ring  that  supports  the  inner  box. 
GH  is  the  inner  box  j  and  I  is  one  of  its  axes,  bj 
which  it  is  suspended  on  the  ring  £F.  The  magnet 
or  needle  appears  passing  through  the  centre  together 
with  a  small  brace  of  ivory,  that  confines  the  cap  to  its 
place.  The  card  is  a  single  varnished  paper,  reaching 
as  far  as  the  enter  circle  of  figures,  which  is  a  circle  of 
thin  brass  ^  the  edge  whereof  is  turned  down  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  card,  to  make  it  grow  stiff. 
O  is  a  catgut  line,  drawn  down  the  inside  of  the  box, 
for  determining  the  degree  upon  a  brass  edge.  PQRS 
is  the  inderc  bar,  with  its  two  stiles  and  catgut  threads ; 
which  being  taken  off  from  the  top  of  the  box,  is 
placed  in  two  pieces,  T  and  V,  notched  properly  to 
receive  it.  W  is  a  place  cot  out  in  the  wood,  serving 
as  a  handle* 

The  use  of  the  azimnth  compass  is  for  finding  the 
sun^s  magnetical  azimuth,  or  amplitnde^  and  thence  the 
variation  of  the  compass.  If  the  observation  be  for  an 
amplitude  at  sun-rising,  or  for  an  azimuth  before  noon, 
apply  the  centre  of  the  index  on  the  west  point  of  the 
card,  within  the  box  ^  so  that  the  fonr  lines  on  the 
edge  of  the  card,  and  those  on  the  inside  of  the  box, 
may  meet.  If  the  observation  be  for  the  sun^s  am- 
plitude setting,  or  an  azimuth  in  the  afternoon,  torn 
the  centre  of  the  index  right  against  the  east  point  of 
the  card,-  and  make  the  lines  within  the  box  concur 
with  those  on  the  card:  the  instrument  thus  fitted 
for  observation,  turn  the  index  h  c  towards  the  sun,  till 
the  shadow  of  the  thread  a  e  fall  directly  on  the  slit  of 
the  sight,  and  on  the  line  that  is  along  the  middle  of 
the  index :  then  will  the  inner  edge  of  the  index  cnt 
the  degree  and  minute  of  the  8nn*s  magnetical  azimuth 
from  the  north  or  south.  But  note,  that  if,  wben  the 
compass  is  thus  plaoedi  the  azimuth  is  less  than  54^ 
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.  netic  bar,  blunt  at  each  end  ;  the  glass  and  cover  are 
pot  on  in  the  oommoii  way/* 

The  above  gentleman  informs  os,  that  a  similar  com- 
pass  was  sobmitted  to  bis  inspection  by  the  captain  of 
a  sloop  of  war,  who  declared,  that  during  a  hard  gale 
of  some  days  continuance,  he  had  no  other  compass 
that  was  of  the  smallest  use.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr 
Romans  the  account  was  not  exaggerated  ;  in  which 
conclusion  we  are  disposed  to  join  issue  with  him. 

Yet  Mr  Nicholson  in  his  interesting  journal  is  of  an 
opposite  sentiment,  who  believes  that  the  compass  is 
very  little  disturbed  by  tilting  the  box  on  one  side,  but 
▼ery  much  by  sudden  changes  of  place  in  a  horizontal 
direction  ^  that  provision  made  against  the  latter  in  a 
scientific  manner  is  the  chief  requisite  in  a  well  con« 
structed  instrument  of  this  nature }  and  that  no  other 
provision  is  necessary  than  good  workmanship  agree- 
ably to  the  common  construction,  and  properly  adjust- 
ing the  weight  respecting  the  centres  and  axes  of  sus- 
pension. He  conceives  it  will  improve  the  compass 
very  much  to  make  the  needle  flat  and  thin,  and  to 
anspend  it,  not  in  the  common  way,  with  its  flat  side, 
but  with  its  edge  uppermost  >  for,  as  it  is  known  that 
hard  steel  retains  its  magnetism  longer  than  soft,  it 
followH  that,  except  both  sides  of  a  needle  be  equally 
bard,  tlie  magnetic  virtue  will  incline  towards  the  hard- 
er side  in  process  of  time. 

The  Chinese  com  pass  has  some  advantages  over  the£o. 
vopeaa,  from  which  it  diflers  in  the  length  of  the  needle, 
and  the  manner  of  its  suspension.  The  needle  of  the 
Chinese  seldom  exceeds  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  scarce- 
ly a  line  in  thickness.  It  is  poised  with  great  nicety, 
and  is  remarkably  sensible.  This  is  effected  by  the  fol- 
lowing contrivance. 

A  piece  of  thin  copper  is  strapped  round  the  centre 
of  the  needle.  This  copper  is  ri vetted  by  its  edges  to 
the  upper  part  of  a  small  hemispherical  cup  of  the  same 
metali  turned  downwards.  The  cup*  thus  inverted 
serves  as  a  socket  to  receive  a  steel  pivot  rising  from  a 
cavity  made  in  a  round  piece  of  light  wood  or  cork, 
which  forms  the  compass-box.  The  surfaces  of  the 
socket  and  pivot,  intended  to  coincide,  are  highly  po- 
lished, to  prevent  friction  as  much  as  possible.  The 
cop  has  a  proportionably  broad  margin,  which  not 
only  adds  to  its  weight,  but  from  its  horizontal  posi- 
tion tends  to  keep  the  centre  of  gravity,  in  every  situa- 
tion of  the  compass,  nearly  coinciding  with  the  centre 
of  suspension.  The  cavity  in  which  the  needle  is  sus- 
pended, 4S  circular,  and  little  more  than  capable  to 
remove  the  needle,  cup  and  pivot*  A  thin  piece  of 
transparent  talc  is  placed  over  the  cavity,  which  hin- 
ders the  needle  from  being  affected  by  the  motion  of 
the  external  air;  but  allows  the  apparent  motion  of 
the  former  to  be  easily  observed.  The  small  sliort 
needle  of  the  Chinese  has  a  singular  advantage  over 
those  commonly  used  in  Europe,  in  respect  of  the  dip 
towards  the  horizon }  which,  in  the  latter,  requires 
that  one  extremity  of  the  needle  should  be  made  so 
much  heavier  than  the  other  as  will  sofliciently  counter- 
act the  magnetic  attraction*  This  being  different  in 
diSereot  parts  of  the  world,  the  needle  can  •only  be 
accurately  true  at  the  place  for  which  it  has  been  con- 
structed. But  in  short  and  light  needles,  suspended 
after  the  Chinese  manner,  the  weight  below  the  point 
of  suspension  is  more  than  sufficient  to  avevcome  tba 
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magnetic  dip  in  all  sitnations  of  the  globe  ;  and  oonse-  Gotapait. 
quently  such  needles  will  never  deviate  from  their  ho- ^  'i*  * 
rizontal  position. 

Compass  is  also  an  instrument  of  considerable  nse  in 
surveying  land,  dialing/  &c. 

Its  structure,  in  the  main,  is  the  same  with  that  of 
the  mariner's  compass ;  consisting  like  that  of  a  box  and 
needle :  the  principal  difference  consists  in  this,  that 
instead  of  the  needle's  being  fitted  into  the  card,  and 
playing  with  it  on  a  pivot,  it  here  plays  alone  j  the  card 
being  drawn  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  a  circle  di- 
vided into  360  degrees  on  the  limb.  See  fig.  5.  This  Plaie  CI*. 
instrument  is  of  obvious  use  to  travellers,  to  direct  them  ig-  5* 
in  their  road ;  and  to  miners,  to  show  them  what  way 
to  dig,  with  other  considerable  uses. 

I.  To  take  the  decimation  o/T  a  wall  tf  the  Compass. 
Apply  that  side  of  the  compass  whereon  the  north  is 
marked  along  the  side  of  the  wall ;  the  number  of  de- 
grees over  which  the  north  end  of  the  needle  fixes 
will  be  the  declination  of  the  wall,  and  on  that  side  5 
e.  gr.  if  the  north  point  of  tlie  needle  tends  towards  the 
north,  that  wall  may  be  shone  on  by  the  son  at  noon  ; 
if  it  fix  over  fifty  degrees,  counting  from  the  north  to- 
wards the  east,  the  declination  is  so  many  degrees  from 
north  towards  east. 

But  since  the  needle  itself  declmes  from  the  north 
towards  the  west,  with  us,  13° ;  it  must  be  noted,  that 
to  retrieve  the  irregularity,  13®  are  always  to  be  added 
to  the  degrees  shown  by  the  needle,  when  the  declina- 
tion of  the  wall  is  towards  the  east }  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  declination  is  towards  the  west,  the  declina^ 
tion  of  the  needle  is  to  be  subtracted. 

a.  2*0  take  an  angle  with  the  Compass,  Suppose  the. 
angle  required  be  DAE,  fig.  4.  apply  that  side  of  the  f{g,  4. 
compass  whereon  the  north  is  marked  to  one  of  the 
lines  AD  :  when  the  needle  rests,  observe  the  degrees 
at  which  its  north  point  stands,  which  suppose  80  :  so 
many  degrees  does  the  line  deoline  from  the  meridian. 
In  the  same  manner  take  the  declination  of  the  line 
AE,  which  suppose  215^;  subtract  80^  from  213^, 
the  remainder  is  135* }  which  subtracted  from  180% 
there  will  remain  45^ ;  the  quantity  of  the  angle  re- 
quired. But  if  the  difference  between  the  dedinatioU 
of  the  two  lines  exceed  i8d*  y  in  that  case,  180®  most 
be  subtracted  from  that  differenoe  \  the  remainder  thea 
is  the  angle  required. 

In  measuring  angles  by  the  compass,  there  needs 
not  any  regard  be  had  to  the  variation  \  that  being  sup- 
posed the  same  in  all  the  lines  of  the  angles. 

3.  To  take  a  plot  ofaJUldhff  the  Compass.  Suppose 
the  field  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  fig.  10. ;  for  the  greater  ac-j^g.  xo. 
curacy  let  Hiere  be  two  sights  fitted  to  the  tneridian  line 
of  the  compass;  place  it  horizontally,  and  through 
the  sights  look  along  the  side  AB,  or  a  line  parallel  to 
it;  applying  the  eye  to  the  sight  at  the  sooth  point  of 
the  compass.  Draw  a  rough  sketch  of  the  field  by  the 
eye,  and  on  the  corresponding  line  enter  down  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  needle  points,  which  suppose  5^*  ; 
measure  the  length  of  the  side,  and  enter  that  too, 
which  suppose  10  chains. 

In  this  manner  proceed  with  all  the  rest  of  the  sides 
and  angles  of  the  field ;  the  sides,  which  suppose  70, 
65,  70,  44,  50  fathom ;  and  the  angles,  which  sop- 
pose  50,  100,  130,  240,  300  degrees.  To  protract 
the  fi«ldy  set  down  the  several  angles  observed,  one 
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Compaii,  After  anotheri  and  subtract  the  lesser  from  the  next 
CamiwiMi.  greater  :  thus  will  you  have  the  quantity  of  the  several 
'       V    '-'  angles,  and  the  length  of  the  lines  that  include  them. 
For  the  rest,  see  Geometry. 

Note.  All  the  angles  of  the  figure  taken  together, 
niiust  make  twice  as  many  right  angles  5  abating  two  if 
i|o  mistake  has  been  committed. 

A%itnuth  CoMJPAss,    See  Azimuth. 

CoMPASS'DialSf  are  small  horizontal  dials,  fitted  in 
brass  or  silver  boxes,  for  the  pocket,  to  show  the  hour 
of  the  day,  by  the  direction  of  a  needle  that  indicates 
how  to  place  them  right,  by  turning  the  dial  about  till 
the  cock  or  style  stands  directly  over  the  needle  j  but 
these  can  never  be  very  exact,  because  of  the  variation 
of  the  needle  itself.     See  Compass  and  Dialing. 

COMPASSES,  or  Pair  aj  Compassss,  a  mathe- 
matical instrument  for  describing  circles,  measuring 
figures,  &c. 

The  common  compasses  consist  of  two  sharp-pointed 
branches  or  legs  of  iron,  steel,  brass,  or  other  metal, 
joined  together  at  the  top  by  a  rivet,  whereon  they 
move  as  on  a  centre.  Those  compasses  are  of  the  best 
sort  in  which  the  pin  or  axle  on  which  the  joint  turns, 
and  also  half  the  joint  itself,  is  made  of  steel,  as  the 
opposite  metals  wear  more  equably.  The  perfection  of 
Ihem  may  be  known  by  the  easy  and  uniform  opening 
and  shutting  of  their  legs  ^  one  of  which  is  sometimes 
made  to  take  in  and  out,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
two  other  points  to  describe  with  ink,  black-lead  or 
Qtlier  materials. 

There  are  now  used  compasses  of  various  kinds  and 
contrivances,  accommodated  to  the  various  uses  they 
are  intended  for  i  as, 

Compasses  of  three  legs^  or  Triangular  Compasses^ 
are>  setting  aside  the  excess  of  a  lev,  of  the  same 
atructure  with  the  common  ones  ^  their  use  being  to 
take  three  points  at  once,  and  so  to  form  triangles  j 
tp  lay  down  three  positions  of  a  map,  to  be  copied  at 
•nee,  &c. 

Beam^CoMPASSES  consist  of  a  long  branch,  or  beam, 
Qiade  of  brass  or  wood,  carrying  two  brass  cursors,  the 
one  fixed  at  one  end,  the  other  sliding  along  the  beam, 
wUk  a  screw  to  fasten  it  occasionally.  To  the  cursors 
swy  be  screwed  points  of  any  kind,  whether  steel  for 
pencile,  or  the  like.  It  is  used  to  draw  large  circles, 
to  take  great  extents,  &c.  To  the  fixed  cursor  is 
sometimes  applied  an  adjusting  or  micrometer  screw, 
by  which  an  extent  is  obtained  to  extreme  nicety.  Mr 
Jones  of  Holborn  has  made  beam-compasses  to  adjust 
to  the  TQ^^th  of  an  inch. 

Caltbre-CoMPAssEs.  See  Caliber. 
Clochnaker*s  Compasses  are  joined  like  the  coro- 
moo  compasses,  with  a  quadrant,  or  bow,  like  tbe  spring 
compasses  ^  only  of  dlflferent  use,  serving  here  to  keep 
the  instmnent  firm  at  any  opening.  They  are  made 
very  strong,  with  the  points  of  their  legs  of  well  tem- 
pered steel,  as  being  used  to  draw  lines  on  pasteboard 
or  copper. 

.  CyUttdrical  and  Spherwal  Compasses,  consist  of  four 
branches,  joined  in  a  centre,  two  of  which  are  circular, 
a«d  two  flat,  a  little  bent  on  tbe  ends  :  their  use  is  to 
lake  the  diameter,  thickness,  or  caliber  of  round  ot 
oylifidric  bodies  }  sueh  as  cannons,  pipes,  &c. 
n«te  ex.  EUiptie  Compasses.  Their  use  is  to  draw  eHipsee, 
fig.  9.     «r  ovals  of  any  kind :   they  ooasist  af  »  hmm  AB 


about  a  foot  long,  bearing  three  cursors}  to  one  of  Compawet. 
which  may  be  screwed  points  of  any  kind  :  to  tbe  hot-  *       w       ' 
tom  of  the  other  two  are  rivetted  two  sliding  dove-tails, 
adjusted  in  grooves  made  in  the  cross  branches  of  the 
beam.     The  dove-tails  having  a  motion  every  way  by 
turning  about  the  long  branch,  go  backwards  and  for* 
wards  along  tbe  cross  ;  so  that  when  the  beam  has  gone 
half-way  about,  one  of  these  will  have  moved  the  whole 
length  of  one  of  the  brandies  j  and  when  tbe  beam  has 
got  quite  round,  tbe  same  dove-tail  has  got  back  the 
whole  length  of  the  branch.     Understand  the  same  of 
tbe  other  dove-tail. 

Note.  The  distance  between  the  two  sliding  dove- 
tails is  the  distance  between  the  two  foci  of  the  ellipsis  \ 
so  that  by  changing  that  distance,  the  ellipsis  will  be 
rounder  or  slenderer.  Under  the  ends  of  the  branches 
of  the  #ross  are  placed  four  steel  points  to  keep  it  fast. 
The  use  of  this  compass  is  easy  ^  by  turning  round 
the*  long  branch,  the  ink,  pencil,  or  other  point,  will 
draw  the  ellipsis  required.  Its  figure  shows  both  its 
use  and  construction. 

German  Compasses  have ^t heir  legs  a  little  bent  out- 
wards, towards  the  top ;  so  that  when  shut,  the  points 
only  meet. 

Hair  Compasses  are  so  contrived  within  side,  by  » 
small  adjusting  screw  to  one  of  the  legs,  as  to  take  a» 
extent  to  a  hair^s  breadth. 

Lapidary*s  Compasses  are  a  piece  of  wood,  in  form 
of  the  shaft  of  a  plane,  cleft  at  top,  as  far  as  half  its 
length  'y  with  this  they  measure  the  angles,  &e.  of 
jewels  and  precious  stones,  as  they  cut  them.  There 
is  in  the  cleft  a  little  brass  rple,  fastened  there  at  one 
end  by  a  pin  ;  bat  so  that  it  may  be  moved  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  brass  level :  with  this  kind  of  square  they  take 
the  angles  of  tbe  stones,  laying  them  on  the  shaft  as 
they  cut  them. 

Proportional  Compasses  are  those  whose  joint  lies 
between  the  points  terminating  each  leg:  they  are 
either  simple  or  compound.  In  the  former  sort  the 
centre  is  fixed,  so  that  one  pair  of  these  serves  only  for 
one  proportion. 

Compound  proportional  Compasses  consist  of  twop]^^  CLL 
parts  or  sides  of  brass,  which  lie  upon  each  ether  so  ^.6. 
nicely  as  to  appear  but  one  when  they  are  shut.  These 
sides  easily  open,  and  move  about  a  centre,  which  is 
itself  moveable  in  a  hollow  canal  cut  through  the  great- 
est part  of  their  length.  To  this  centre  on  each  side 
is  affixed  a  sliding  piece  A  of  a  small  length,  with  a  fine 
line  drawn  on  it  serving  as  an  index,  to  be  set  against 
other  lines  or  divisions  placed  upon  the  compasses  on 
both  sides.  These  lines  are,  i.  A  line  of  lines.  2.  A 
Kae  of  soperfices,  areas,  or  planes.  3.  A  line  of  solids. 
4.  A  line  of  circles,  or  rather  of  polygons  to  he  Tn- 
'  seribed  in  circles.  These  lines  are  all  unequally  di- 
vided ;  the  three  first  from  i  to  20,  the  last  from  6  te 
20.     Their  uses  are  as  follow  : 

By  the  line  of  lines  you  divide  a  gives  line  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts  \  for  by  placing  tbe  index  A 
against  i,  and  screwing  it  fast,  if  you  open  the  com- 
passes; then  the  distance  between  the  points  at  each  end 
will  be  equal.  If  you  place  the  index  against  2,  and 
open  the  compasses,  the  distance  between  the  points  of 
the  longer  legs  BB,  will  be  twice  the  distance  be* 
tween  the  shorter  ones  CC  \  and  thus  a  line  is  bisected, 
er  diwded  into  two  equal  parts..  If  the  index  be  placed 
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agiUDtt  3i  and  the  eompawes  opened  \  tbe  distance  be- 
tween the  pointfl  will  be  as  3  to  i,  and  so  a  line  is  di- 
Tided  into  3  equal  parts  j  and  so  you  proceed  for  anj 
other  number  of  parts  under  lo. 

The  numbers  of  the  line  of  planes  answer  to  tbe 
squares  of  those  in  the  line  of  lines }  for  because  super* 
fioes  or  planes  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their 
like  sides  >  therefore,  if  the  index  be  placed  against 

2  in  the  line  of  planes,  the  distance  betwpen  the 
small  point  will  be  tbe  side  of  a  plane  whose  area  is 
one  }  but  the  distance  of  tbe  larger  points  will  be  the 
like  side  of  a  plane  whose  area  is  two ;  or  twice  as 
large.  If  the  index  be  placed  at  3,  and  the  compasses 
fypened,  the  distances  between  the  points  at  each  end 
will  be  the  like  side  of  planes  whose  areas  are  as  i  to 

3  }  and  so  of  others. 

Tbe  numbers  of  the  line  of  solids  answer  to  the 
enbes  of  those  of  the  line  of  lines ;  because  all  solids 
are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  tbenr  sides  or  diame* 
ters  }  therefore,  if  tbe  index  be  placed  to  number  2, 3,  4, 
&€•  in  tbe  line  of  solids,  tbe  distance  between  the  les- 
ser and  larger  points  will  be  the  like  sides  of  solids, 
which  are  to  each  other  as  i  to  2,  Z  to  3,  i  to  4,  &c* 
For  example  }  If  the  index  be  placed  at  10,  and  the 
eoflipasses  be  opened  so  that  the  small  points  may  take 
tbe  diameter  of  a  bullet  whose  weight  is  one  ounce, 
the  distance  between  the  large  points  will  be  the  dia- 
meter of  a  bullet  or  globe  of  10  ounces,  or  which  is  10 
tioMS  as  birge. 

Lastly,  The  numbers  in  tbe  line  of  circles  are  tbe 
aides  of  polygons  to  be  inscribed  in  a  given  circle,  or 
by  which  a  circle  may  be  divided  into  the  equal  parts, 
ftoa  6  lo  20.  Thns,  if  the  index  be  placed  at  6, 
the  points  of  the  compasses  at  either  end,  when  opened 
to  the  radios  of  a  given  circle,  will  contain  the  side 
of  a  hexagon,  or  divide  the  circle  into  six  equal 
parts.  If  tbe  index  be  placed  against  7,  and  tbe  coov- 
paesca  opened  so  that  tbe  larger  points  may  take  in  the 
radina  of  tbe  circle,  then  the  shorter  points  will  divide 
the  circle  Into  seven  equal  parts  for  inscribing  a  hep- 
tagon* AgaiUf  placing  the  index  to  8,  and  opening 
the  eompoases,  the  larger  points  will  contain  the  radius, 
and  the  leaser  points  divide  the  circle  into  eight  equal 
parts  for  inscribing  an  octagon  or  square.  And  thus 
yon  ma^  psoeeed  for  others. 

Pr^portwtud  CoMfASSMS  with  the  iector  Unea,  The 
atmctura  of  these  ia  so  like  that  of  the  common  propor- 
tional oompasses,  only  a  little  nicer,  that  it  needs  no 
pavtitdoff  de^eripttoo^.  Tbe  Inies  on  the  first  face  are 
the  liia«  of  lilies,  marked  lines  ;  it  is  divided  into  100 
equal  part^,  every  tenth  numbered  ^  and  the  line  of 
chords,  which  goes  tO)  60%  is  marked  chords.  On  the 
other  face  am  a  line  of  sines  to  90^,  and  a  line  of 
tangents  to  45^.  On  one  side  are  the  tangents  from 
45^-  to  71^  34''$  on  tbe  other^  secants  from  o'^  to 
7€f  y/. 

For  the  nse  of  these  ecmpAssas :  i.  To  divide  a  Kne 
intoany  auwhap  #K  eqoai  parts  less  than  100 :  divide 
Ukyhftke  numbeip  of  psnrts  ^eqnifed  ^  slip  the  cursor  till 
thvUiiie  ail  the  atiding  daire-iail  be  against  the  quotient 
on  the  line  of  lines :  then,  the  whole  line  being  taken 
BntWnanlhe  pomlaof  the^ 'compasses  aiest  remote  from 
Vmotfimtef  the  apet'tore  of  the  othe*  will  «how  tbedi- 
vMbure^irod^-  ^  2.  A  right ItAe  given,  supposed  take 
dtaii^  kits'  10b  parts,  la  taka-  laay  HMUihet  of  tho^s 
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parts ;  slip  the  line  on  the  sliding  dove^tail  to  the  num^CoBpsttefe. 
her  of  parts  required  :  tbe  whole  line  being  taken  b^« ^'i  ^  »9 
tween  the  points  farthest  from  the  centre,  the  aperture 
of  the  other  two  will  inclode  the  number  of  divisions 
required.  3.  Tbe  radius  being  given,  to  find  tba 
obord  of  any  other  under  60°$  slip  the  line  on  tbe  slid- 
ing dove-tail  to  the  degrees  required  on  the  line  of 
chords :  the  radius  being  taken  between  the  points  far- 
thest from  the  centre  of  tbe  cursor }  the  aperture  of 
the  other  line  will  be  tbe  chord  required,  provided  the 
number  of  degrees  be  greater  than  29 :  if  it  be  less, 
the  aperture  taken  from  the  radius  will  leave  tbe  chord 
required.  4.  If  the  chord  of  an  arch  under  60^  be 
given,  and  the  radius  required*^  slip  tbe  line  on  the 
dove<»tail  to  tbe  degrees  given  on  the  line  of  chords : 
the  given  chord  being  taken  between  tbe  two  points 
next  the  cursor,  tbe  aperture  of  tbe  other  will  be  the 
radius  required.  5.  The  radios  being  given,  to  find 
the  sine  of  any  number  of  degrees  ^  slip  the  line  on 
tbe  dove-tail  to  tbe  degree  on  the  line  of  sines  whose 
sine  is  required  :  tbe  radius  taken  between  the  points 
furthest  from  the  cursor,  the  aperture  of  tbe  other  will 
give  the  sine  of  the  angle  required.  But  if  tbe  sine 
sought  be  less  than'30^,  the  difference  of  the  apertures 
of  the  opposite  points  will  be  the  sine  required.  6.  The 
radius  being  given,  to  find  the  tangent  of  any  number 
of  degrees  under  71 ;  if  tbe  tangent  required  be  under 
t€P  30',  then  slip  the  line  on  the  dove-tail  to  the  de* 
gree  proposed  on  the  tangent  line ;  the  radios  taken 
between  the  points  farthest  from  the  cursor,  tbe  aper- 
ture  of  tbe  others  will  be  the  tangent  of  the  degrees 
required )  if  the  tangent  required  be  above  26°  30^, 
but  under  45%  the  line  on  tbe  cursor  must  be  slipped 
to  tbe  degrees  given  on  the  tangent  line  ;  then'  the  ra^^ 
dios  being  taken  between  the  points  furthest  from  the 
cursor,  the  aperture  of  the  others  will  be  the  tangent. 
If  the  tangent  required  be  greater  than  45*,  but  less 
than  s^^  20',  slip  the  notch  on  the  tangent  side  of  the 
tumed-cbeek  to  tbe  degree  o  in  the  tangent  line  on 
the  side  of  the  compass ;  the  radios  taken  between  tbe 
points  furthest  from  the  cursor  ^  the  difference  between 
the  apertare  of  the  other  and  these,  added  together, 
will  be  the  tangent  required.  Thus,  for  tbe  tangents 
of  tbe  degrees  under  71.  After  the, like  manner 
may  the  secant  of  any  number  of  degrees  under  7 1  be 
found. 

Mr  Heath,  a  mathematical  instrument-maker  in 
London,  constructed  a  pair  of  proportional  compasses, 
in  1 746,  with  a  curious  and  useful  contrivance  for  pre- 
venting tbe  shorter  legs  from  changing  their  pteition, 
when  these  compasses  were  used.  It  consisted  of  a 
small  beam  soldered  to  a  screw,  and  running  parallel  to 
the  leg  of  the  compasses  nearly  of  tbe  length  of  the 
groove  \  in  this  beam  a  slit  was  made,  which  admitted 
of  a  sliding-nut,  tbe  other  end  of  Which  fell  into  a  hole 
in  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  screw,  belonging  to  the  great  nut 
of  tbe  compasses.  The  screw-pinr  of  tbe  beam  passed 
through  an  adjuster,  by  means  of  which  tbe  mark  6n 
the  slider  might  be  brought  exactly  to  any  division. 
But  the  proportional  compasses  have  been  much  out  of 
use  sioce  the  invention  of  tbe  seCtoi*. 

Spring  CoHPASSBS^  ot  dividers;  thdse  with  aa 
arched  head,  whieh  by  its  spring  opens  ibe  lege  5  t6e 
opening  being  diteqted  by  a  circnkir  screw  fmt^tt$d  (e 
one  of  the  legs  and  let  through  the  oA^fy  inH4ted 
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Compftstes  ^^^  ^  <>Q^«    These  compasses  are  made  of  hardened 


steel. 

l^risecting  ConPAsasa  consist  of  two  central  rales, 
and  an  arch  of  circles  of  i2o  degrees,  immoveable, 
with  its  radius,  which  is  fastened  with  one  of  the 
central  rules  like  the  two  legs  of  a  sector  that  the  cen- 
tral rule  may  he  carried  through  all  the  points  of  the 
circumference  or  the  arch.  The  radius  and  rule  should 
be  as  thin  as  possible  :  and  the  rule  fastened  to  the  ra« 
dius  should  be  hammered  cold,  to  attain  the  greater 
elasticity  \  and  the  breadth  of  the  central  rule  should 
be  triple  that  of  the  radius  ;  there  must  also  be  a  groove 
in  this  rule,  with  a  dove- tail  fastened  on  it  for  its  mo- 
tion, and  a  bole  in  the"  centre  of  each  rule.  The  use 
of  this  instrument  is  to  facilitate  the  trisection  of  angles 
geometrically  \  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
M.  Targen  for  that  purpose. 

Turn-up-CoMPASSES.  The  body  of  this  instrument 
is  like  the  common  compasses  j  but  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  legs,  without-side,  are  added  two  other  points 
besides  the  usual  ones  ^  the  one  whereof  carries  a 
drawing  pen  point,  and  the  other  a  port-crayon,  both 
adjusted  so  as  to  turn  round,  and  be  in  the  way  of  use, 
or  out  of  it,  as  occasion  requires.  These  compasses 
have  been  contrived  to  save  the  trouble  of  changing 
the  points. 

COMPASSION,  or  Commiseration,  in  Eihics,  a 
mixed  passion  compounded  of  love  and  sorrow,  and 
excited  by  the  sight  or  recital  of  distress.  Hobbes 
makes  this  a  merely  selfish  passion,  and  de&nes  it  as  be- 
ing fear  for  ourselves ;  Hutcheson  resolves  it  into  in- 
stinct ;  but  Dr  fiotler,  much  more  properly,  considers 
compassion  as  kn  original,  distinct,  particular  affection 
in  human  nature. 

COMPATIBLE,  something  that  may  suit  or  con- 
sist with  another.    See  Incompatible. 

COMPEIGNE,  a  handsome  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Oise,  with  a  palace  or  castle, 
where  the  king  often  resided.  The  maid  of  Orleans 
was  taken  prisoner  here  in  X430*  It  is  seated  on  the 
river  Oise,  near  a  large  forest.  £.  Long.  2.  $5*  N* 
Lat.  49.  25.  It  stands  about  45  miles  north-east  of 
Paris. 

COMPENDIUM,  in  matters  of  litefature,  denotes 
much  the  same  as  epitome  or  ahridgement.     See  A« 

BRIDGEMENT. 

COMPENSATION,  in  a  general  sense,  an  action 
whereby  any  thing  is  admitted  as  an  equivalent  to 
another. 

Compensation,  in  Law.  When  the  same  person  is 
debtor  and  creditor  to  another,  the  mutual  obligations, 
if  they  are  for  equal  some,  are  extinguished  by  com- 
pensation ^  if  for  unequal,  ibe  lesser  obligation  is  ex* 
tinguished,  and  the  greater  diminished,  as  far  as  the 
concourse  of  debt  and  credit  goes. 

COMPETENCE,  or  Competency,  in  a  general 
sense,  such  a  quantity  of  any  thing  as  is  sufficient. 

Competency,  in  Law^  the  right  or  authority  of  a 
judge,  whereby  he  takes  cognizance  of  any  thing. 

COMPETENTES,  an  order  of  catechamens,  in 
the  primitive  Christian  church,  being  the  immediaie 
candidates  for  baptisHK    See  Catechumen. 

COMPETITION,  in  » general  sense,  is  the  saine 
with  rivalshipi  or  when  two  or  more  pessone  oontead  for 
the  same  thing*. 

2.    ' 


CoMFErmoN,  in  Scots  Law*  In  escheats,  see  Law,  Coapeti- 
Part  III.  N^  clxvi.  17,  &c.     In  confirmations  by  the      tioa 
superior,  in   resignations,  and   in  personal  rights  of        II 
lands,  tbid,  clxviii.  5 — 9.     In  inhibitions,  in  adjudiea^  CompleK. 
tion,  amongst  assignees,  arresters,  and  poinders,  lUd.        ' 
clxxi.  6.  dxxii.  3.  clxxvii.  2.  clxzviii.  8,  9,  10.     A- 
mongst  creditors  of  a  defunct,  dxxxi.  19. 

COMPETALIA,   or  Competalita,  feasts  held 

among  the  ancients  in  honour  of  the  lares.    The  word 

conies  from  the  Latin,  compitumf  a  cross-way  j  because 

the  feast  was  held  in  the  meeting  of  several  roads. 

The  competaUa  are  more  ancient  than  the  bnilding 

of  Rome.     DionysiHS  Halicamaaseus,  and  Pliny,  ii»- 

deed  say,  they  were  instituted  by  Servius  Tollius ;  but 

this  only  signifies  that  they  were  then  introduced  into 

Rome.     The  feast  being  moveable,  the  day  whereon 

it  was  to  be  observed  was  proclaimed  every  year.     It 

was  ordinarily  held  on  the  4th  of  the  nones  of  Fe» 

brtiary,  i.  e.  on  the  second  of  that  month.    Maerobina 

observes,   that   they   were    held  not  only  in   honoor 

of  the  lareSj  but  also  of  mama^  madness.     The  priests 

who  officiated   at  them  were  slaves  and  liberti,  and 

the  sacrifice  a  sow.     They  were  re-established,  after 

a  long  neglect,  by  Tarquin  the  Proud,  on  occasion 

of  an  answer  of  the  oracle,  that  they  shomid  saertfica 

heads  for  heads ;  i.  e.  that  for  the  health  and  prospe- 

rity  of  each  family,  children  were  to  be  sacrificed  : 

but  Brutus,  after  expelling  the  kings,  in  lieu  of  those 

barbarous  victims  substituted  the  heads  of  garlic  and 

poppy  'y  thus  satisfying  the  oracle  which  had  enjoined 

capita^  heads.     During  the  celebration  of  this  feast^ 

each  family  placed   at  the   door  of  their  honsn  the 

statue  of  the  goddess  Mania :   they  also  hang  op  at 

their  doors  figures  of  wool,  representing  men  and  wo* 

men ;  accompanying  them  with  supplications  that  the 

lares  and  mania  would  be  contented  with  those  figures,. 

and  spare  the  people  of  the  honse. 

COMPLEMENT,  in  Geometry^  is  wluU  remaai» 
of  the  quadrant  of  a  drcle,  or  90  ,  after  any  certain 
arch  has  been  taken  away  from  it.  Thns,  if  the  arch 
taken  away  be  40^,  its  complement  is  50  >  beoanse  • 
5O-f'40=:90.  The  sine  of  the  complement  of  an  arch' 
is  called  the  casinsy  and  that  of  the  tangent  (he  co- 
tongent^  &c. 

COMPLETUS  FLOS,  in  Botany.  A  flower  ts  said^ 
to  be  complete,  which  is  provided  with  both  the  co- 
vers, viz.  the  calyx  or  flower-cup,  and  the  petals,  llie 
term  was  invented  hj  Yaillant,  and  is  syaonjpmoos  with' 
cabfcuhtus  JUs  in  Linnaeus.  Berkenhout  erroneomljr 
confounds  it  with  the  auctus  and  cafyfiuiatuB  cmifx  of 
the  same  author. 

COMPLEX,  in  a  more  genetai  sense,  a  term  Sjmo^ 
nymous  with  compound  ^  though  in  strictness  of  speech 
there  is  some  difiinrenoe. 

CoMPi£X  is  pcoperly  api^ed  where  a  thing  contabn. 
many  others,  or  consists  of  different  parts  not  really  di- 
stinct from  each  other,  but  only  imftginarily,  or  in 
our  conceptions.  In  this  sense,  the  soul  may  be  ^d  to* 
be  complex,  in  respect  of  the  understanding  afind  wiU,: 
which  are  two  things  that  our  reason  alone  disttngniihca, 
in  it.  .... 

GoMPLSX  Ttftrm,  or  Idea^  is  a  term  oompoanded  ofi 
several  simple  or  incomplax  ones»  Thua^  in  the  pipppsati 
lion,  a  just  God  cannot  leave  eri^ur.uvmmisksdi'^k^' 
sttbJAist  of  thbfcoposition^  vis.  ajust.uod^  is  aosm-^'  ^^ 
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Complex,  plex  term,  or  stands  for.a  eomplez  idea  composed  of 
CoapleE-  two  simple  or  incomplex  ones,  vii.  €rod  tLuAjusL 

COMPLEXION,  among  physicians,  the  tempera- 
ment, habitude,  and  natural  disposition,  of  the  body  ^ 
but  more  often  the  colour  of  the  face  and  skin. 

Few  questions  in  philosophy  have  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  naturalists  more  than  the  diversities  among 
the  human  species,  among  which  that  of  colour  is  the 
most  remarkable*   The  great  differences  in  this  respect 
have  given  occasion  to  several  authors  to  assert,  that 
the  whole  human  race  have  not  sprung  from  one  origi- 
nal I  but  that  as  many  different  species  of  men  were  at 
first  created  as  there  are  now  different  colours  to  be 
found  among  them*  Under  the  article  America,  N®  8i 
<— lOO,  we  have  shown  that  all  the  arguments  which 
can  be   brought  for  specific  differences  among  man- 
kind, whether  drawn  from  a  difference  of  colour,  sta- 
ture, or  disposition,  must  necessarily  be  inconclusive. 
It  remains,  however,  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to 
account  for  the  remarkable  variations  of  colour  that 
are  to  be  found  among  differjsnt  nations.     On  this  sub- 
ject Dr  Hunter  has  published  a  thesis,  in  which  he 
considers  the  matter  more  accurately  than  has  com- 
monly been  done,  and  determines  absolutely   against 
any  specific  difference  among  mankind.   He  introduces 
his  subject  by  observing,  that  when  the  question  has 
been  agitated,  whether  all  the  human  race  constituted 
only  one  species  or  not,  mnch  confusion  has  arisen  from 
the  tense  in  which  the  term  speciet  has  been  adopted. 
He  therefore  thinks  it  necessary  to  set  out  with  a  defi- 
nitioB  of  the  term.     He  includes  under  the  same  spe- 
cies all  those  animals  which  produce  issue  capable  of 
propagating  others  resembling  the  original  stock  firom 
whence  they  sprung.     This  definition  he  illustrates  by 
having  recourse  to  the  human  species  as  an  example. 
And  in  this  sense  of  the  term  he  concludes,  that  all  of 
them  are  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same 
species.     And  as,  in  the  case  of  plants,  one  species 
comprehends  several  varieties  depending  upon  elimate, 
soiJ,  culture,  and  similar  accidents  \  so  he  considers  the 
divecaities  of  the  human  race  to  be  merely  varieties  of 
the  same  species,,  produced  by  natural  causes.     Of  the 
different  colours  observable  among  mankind,  he  gives 
the  following  view : 


BXfiiCK.    Africans  under  the  Kne. 

Inhabitants  of  New  Guinea^  ' 

Inhabitants  of  New  Holland. 
Swarthy.      The  Moors  in  the  northern  parta  of 

Africa. 
The  Hottentots  in  the  southern  parts 
of  it. 
CoPPRl  COLOURED.    The  East  Indians. 
Bco  cotouREn.    The  Americans. 
Brown  coloured.    Tartars. 

Persians. 
Arabs. 
Africans  on  the  coast  of  the 

Meditemneaa. 
Chinese. 
BROWKlte.     The  iohabiunts  of  the  southern  parts 

of  £or»pe  ^  as  Sicilians,  and  Spa* 
niards  ^  as  well  as  the  Abyssinians 
.    in  Africa. 


Browkish.    Turks,  and  likewise  the  Samoiedes  and  CompI«x- 

Laplanders.  ion. 

White.    Most  of  the  European  nations }  as 

Swedes, 

Danes, 

English, 

Germans, 

Poles,  &C. 

Kabardinski, 

Georgians, 

Inhabitants  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific 
ocean. 


In  attempting  to  investigate  the  causes  of  these  dif- 
ferences, our  author  observef,   that  there  can  be  no 
dispute  of  the  seat  of  colour  being  placed  in  the  skin  > 
that  it  is  not  even  extended  over  the  whole  of  this, 
but  confined  to  that  part  named  the  cuticle,  consisting 
of  the  epidermis  and  reticulum  \   and  that  it  chiefly 
occupies  the   latter  of  these.     The  cuticle  is   much 
thicker  and  harder  in  black  people  than  in  white  ones  \ 
the  reticulum  in  the  latter  being  a  thin  mucus,  in  the 
former  a  thick  membrane.      He  concludes  that  this 
seat  of  colour  in  whites  is  transparent,  and  either  to- 
tally deprived  of  vessels,  or  only  furnished  with  very 
few  \  as  the  ydlow  colour  appearing  in  jaundice  va- 
nishes on  the  cause  of  the  disease  being  removed ; 
which  is  not  the  case  with  stains  in  the  cuticle  from 
gunpowder,  or  similar  causes.      He  next   points  out 
three  causes  destroying  the  pellucidity  of  the  cuticle, 
giving  it  a  brown  colour,   and  rendering  it  thickets 
These  are,  access  of  air,  nastiness,  and  the  heat  of  the 
son.     The  influence  of  each  of  these  he  pTo?e5  by 
many  examples  \  and  from  them  he  is  inclined  to  con- 
sider the  last  as  by  much  the  most  powerful.     If,  bow- 
ever,  it  be  admitted  that  these  causes  have  this  effect, 
he  tbinks  that  all  the  diversity  of  colour  which  is  to 
be  observed  among  mankind,  may  be  thus  accounted 
for.     He  remarks,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  tor* 
rid  zone  incline  more  or  less  to  a  black  colour.     When 
we  observe  the  differences  which  occur  among  them, 
we  must  at  the  same  time  remember  that  a  black  co- 
lour is  not  referred  to  heat  alone,   but  to  the  other 
causes  also :  and  when  we  attend  to  the  diversity  of 
temperatare  that  oecnrs  even  in  the  torrid  zone,  the 
existence  of  a  white  nation  there  would  by  no  means 
destroy  the  argument*     He  is  farther  of  opinion,  that 
the  existence  of  a  brown  colour,  and  of  considerable 
varieties  from  white,  in  the  northern  and  coldest  parts 
of  Europe,  may  very  easily  be  explained.     This  he  ac- 
counts for  from  the  manner  of  life  of  the  inhabitants^ 
by  which  they  are  either  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  air,  or  to  constant  nastiness  from  smoky  houses. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  account,  from  natural 
eanses,  for  the  varieties  which  occur  among  mankind 
with  respect  to  colour,  our  author  observes,  that,  to  all 
this  reasoning,  an  objection  will  naturally  be  made, 
from  considering  that  infants  bring  these  marks  into 
the  world  along  with  them,  before  they  can  be  expo- 
sed to  any  suoh  causes.  Dr  Hunter  imagines,  how- 
ever, that  this  may  readily  be  explained  upon  tbe 
supposition  that  many  peculiarities  acquired  by  parents 
are  transmitted  to  their  posterity  \  and  of  this,  he 
thihks,  no  one  oan  entertain  the  least  donbt  who  at** 
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Complex,  tends  to  hereditary  diseases.  Tbos,  gout|  scrorula, 
mania,  and  many  ether  afifections,  although  at  first  in- 
duced by  particular  accidents,  wiil  continue  to  affect 
families  for  many  generations.  In  the  same  manner 
a  parent  exposed  to  causes  destroying  the  natural 
\vhiteness  of  his  complexion,  will  beget  swarthy  chil- 
dren ;  and  the  same  causes  continuing  to  operate  upon 
•the  son,  the  blackness  will  be  increased.  Thus  all  the 
different  shades  may  have  been  at  first  induced,  and  af- 
terwards continued. 

The  objection  here  obviated,  however,  might  have 
been  shortly  answered  by  denying  the  fact ;  for  it  is 
now  generally  known,  that  the  children  of  the  blackest 
negroes  are  absolutely  bom  whitCf  as  will  be  after- 
ivards  noticed.  * 

This  subject  of  complexion  has  been  very  well  illns* 
trated  by  Mr  Clarkson,  in  a  dissertation  iwtrodnned  in 
hh  Essay  on  the  commerce  and  slavery  of  the  human 
species.  The  first  point  that  occurs  to  be  ascertained, 
as  **  What  part  of  the  skin  is  the  seat  of  colour?"  The 
old  anatomists  usually  divide  the  skin  into  two  parts  or 
laminse^  the  exterior  and  thinnest,  called  by  the  Greeks 
epidermis^  by  the  Romans  cuticmia^  and  hence  by  us 
cuticle  ;  and  the  interior,  called  by  the  former  dSrrntf, 
and  by  the  latter  cti/f>,  or  true  skuu  Hence  they  must 
necessarily  have  supposed,  that,  as  the  true  skin  was 
in  every  respect  the  same  in  all  human  subjects,  how* 
ever  various  their  external  hue,  so  the  seat  of  colour 
must  have  existed  in  the  cuticle  or  upper  surface. 

Malpighi,  an  eminent  Italian  physician  of  the  last 
century,  was  the  first  person  who  discovered  that  the 
skin  was  divided  into  three  laminse  or  parts  \  the  cu- 
ticle, the  true  skin,  and  a  certain  coagulated  substance 
situated  between  both,  which  he  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  rete  mucosum  ;  which  coagulated  substance  ad- 
hered so  firmly  to  the  cuticle,  as,  in  all  former  anato- 
nic&l  preparations,  to  have  come  off  with  it ;  and, 
from  this  circumstance,  to  have  led  the  ancient  ana- 
tomists to  believe,  that  there  were  but  two  laminse,  or 
divisible  portions  in  the  haman  skin.  See  Anatomy 
Index, 

This  discovery  was  sufficient  to  ascertain  the  point 
in  question  y  for  it  appeared  afterwards  that  the  cu- 
ticle, when  divided  according  to  this  discovery  firan 
the  other  lamina,  was  semitransparent  ^  that  the  ea* 
tide  of  the  blackest  negro  was  of  the  same  tnmspa* 
rency  and  colour  as  that  of  the  purest  white}  and 
hence  the  true  skins  of  both  being  invariably  the  saiae, 
that  the  rete  mucosum  was  the  seat  of  eokar* 

This  has  been  farther  confirmed  by  all  inbeequeni 
anafomical  experiments  ^  by  which  it  appears,  that 
whatever  is  the  colour  of  this  intermediate  eoagnlated 


ion. 


painted,  as  it  were,  6b  the  surftce  of  the  upper  skin.  ConiplcY' 
From  these,  and  a  variety  of  other  observations,  no 
maxim  is  more  true  in  physiology,  thaif  that  on  the 
rete  mucosum  depends  the  colour  of  the  -human  bo* 
dy )  or,  in  other  words^  that  the  rete  mucosum  being 
of  a  different  colour  in  different  inhabitants  of  the 
globe,  and  appearing  through  the  cuticle  or  npper 
surface  of  the  skin,  gives  them  that  various  appearance 
which  strikes  us  so  forcibly  in  contemplating  the  hn* 
man  race. 

As  this  can  be  incontrovertibly  ascertained,  it  is  evi* 
dent,  that  whatever  causes  co-operate  in  producing  this 
different  appearance,  they  produce  it  by  acting  upon  the 
rete  mucosum ;  which,  from  the  almost  incredible  mao- 
ner  in  which  the  cuticle  is  perforated,  is  as  accessible 
as  the  cuticle  itself.  These  causes  are  probably  those 
various  qualities  of  things,  which,  comlnned  with  the 
influence  of  the  sun,  contribute  to  form  what  we  call 
climatem  For  when  any  person  considers,  that  the  mu* 
coos  substance  before  mentioned  is  found  to  vary  io  its 
colour,  as  the  climates  vary  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles,  his  Bsind  must  be  instantly  struck  with  the  hypo* 
thesis,  and  he  must  adopt  it  without  any  hesitation,  as 
the  genuine  oanse  of  the  phenomenon. 

This  fact,  of  the  variation  of  the  mucous  snhetance, 
according  to  the  situation  of  the  place,  has  been  clear* 
ly  ascertained  io  the  numerous  anatouucal  experiments 
that  have  been  made  \  in  which  subjects  of  all  natioot 
have  come  under  coosideration*  The  nstives  of  many 
of  the  kingdoms  and  isles  of  Asia  ate  found  to  have 
their  rete  mucosum  black:  those  of  Africa,  situated 
near  the  line,  of  the  same  colour)  those  of  the  aaari« 
time  parts  of  the  same  eontiaent,  of  a  dusky  brown, 
nearly  approaching  to  it$  and  the  odour  beeoaaet 
lighter  or  darker  in  proportion  as  the  distance  from 
the  equator  is  either  greater  or  lose.  The  Enropeails 
are  t^  fairest  inhabitants  of  the  world.  Those  siloa* 
ted  in  the  most  southern  regions  of  Europe,  huve  in 
their  rete  mucosum  a  tinge  of  the  dark  hue  of  their 
Afirican  neighbours :  hence  the  epidemic  complexioa 
prevalent  among  tbem^  is  nearly  of  the  colour  ef  the 
pickled  Spanish  olive  y  while  in  tins  country,  and  those 
situated  nearer  the  north  pole,  it  appears  to  be  nearly, 
if  not  absolutely,  white. 

These  are  facts  which  anatomy  has  established  \  and 
we  acknowledge  them  to  he  such,  that  we  cannot  di- 
vest ourselves  of  the  idea,  that  dimate  has  a  consider- 
able share  in  producing  a  differedee  of  eolonr. 

The  only  obfootion  of  any  consequence  thAt  has  ever 
been  made  to  the  hypothesis  of  climate,  is  this,  that 
people  un4er  the  sa«ie  parallels  are  not  exactly  of  the 
same  colour.     But  this  is  no  objection  in  fact  \  for  it 


substance,  nearly  the  same  is  the  apparent  colour  of    does  not  follow  that  those  countries  whitfh  Ate  at  nn 


the  upper  surface  of  the  skin.  Neither  can  it  be 
otherwise  ;  for  the  cuticle,  from  its  transparency,  must 
necessarily  transmit  the  colour  of  the  substance  \m* 
neath  it,  in  the  same  manner,  though  not  in  tb«'  same 
degree,  as  the  cornea  transmits  the  cdonr  of  the  iris 
of  the  eye.    This  transparency  is  a-  mattes  of  oouiar 


equal  distance  from  the  equator,  sbottld  h«90  ibeir 
climates  the  same.  Indeod  nothing  is  mote  contrary 
to  experience  than  this.  Climate  depends  upon  a  va- 
riety of  accidents.  High  mountains  m  the  neighbour- 
hood of  n  ^ce  make  it  coder,  by  chilling  the  air  that 
b  carried  ov«r  them  by  the  winds.     Large  spreading 


demonstration  in  white  people.     It  is  oenspicuoOs  in  succulent  plants,  if  among  the  productions  of  the  soil, 

every  blush',  for  no  one  can  imagine  that  the  cotidv  have  ti»'.sn«ie  effect  $   they  affird  .agreasl^*lsedflbg 

becomes  red  as  often  as  this,  happens :  nor  is  it  less  dj**  shades^  tend  a  rndst  atmoi^ert,  from  their  continual 

Goverable  in  the  veins,  which  ave  so  eaay  to  be  dis-  odiahiliaim,  by  wfaioh  the  ardoOT  of  the  sun  is  consi- 

cemed  )  for  no  one  can  suppose  thai  the  blue  streaks,  derably  abated.    While  the  soil^  on  the  other  hand, 

which  he  constantly  sees  in  the  fairest  complexions,  are  if  of  a  sandy  nature,  retains  the  heat  in  an  uncommon 

degree, 
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Cmfh^  degree,  and  makes  tbe  sammers  eonsiderablj  hotter 
ion*  than  those  which  are  found  to  exist  in  the  same  lati- 
'  tade  where  the  soil  is  different.  To  this  proximity  of 
what  may  be  termed  burning  sands,  and  to  the  sulpha- 
reovs  and  metallio  particles  which  are  cootinnally  ex- 
haling from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  is  ascribed  the 
different  degrees  of  blackness  by  which  some  African 
nations  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  though 
under  the  same  parallels.  To  these  observations  we 
may  add,  that  though  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  pa- 
rallel are  not  exactly  of  the  same  hue,  yet  they  differ 
only  by  shades  of  the  same  colour  ^  or,  to  speak  with 
more  precision,  that  there  are  no  two  people,  in  such 
a  situation,  one  of  whom  is  white  and  the  other  black. 
To  sum  up  the  whole  ■'Suppose  we  were  to  take  a 
common  globe ;  to  begin  at  the  equator  ^  to  paint 
every  country  along  the  meridian  line  in  succession  from 
thence  to  the  poles  ;  and  to  paint  them  with  the  same 


ion* 


they  continne  for  about  a  monlhy  when  they  change  CompleK- 
to  a  pale  yellow.  In  process  of  time  they  become 
brown.  Their  skin  still  continues  to  increase  in  dark- 
ness with  their  age,  till  it  becomes  of  a  dirtj  sallow 
black  \  and  at  length,  after  a  certain  period  of  years, 
glossy  and  shining.  Now,  if  climate  has  any  influence 
on  the  mncous  substance  of  the  body,  this  variation  in 
the  children  from  the  colour  of  their  parents  is  an 
event  which  must  be  reasonably  expected  \  for  being 
born  white,  and  not  having  equally  powerful  canaea 
to  act  upon  them  in  colder,  as  their  parents  bad  in 
the  hotter  climes  which  they  left,  it  must  necea- 
sarily  follow,  that  the  same  effect  cannot  possibly  be 
produced. 

Hence  also,  if  the  hypothesis  be  admitted,  may  be 
deduced  the  reason  why  even  those  children  who  have 
been  brought  from  their  country  at  an  early  age  into 
colder  regions,  have   been  observed  to  be  of  a  lighter 


colour  which  prevails  in  the  respective  inhabitants  of    colour  than  those  who  have  remained  at  home  till  tbej 


each,  we  should  see  the  black,  with  which  we  had 
been  obliged  to  begin,  insensibly  changing  to  an  olive, 
and  the  olive,  through  as  many  intermediate  colours, 
to  a  white ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should 
complete  any  one  of  the  parallels  according  to  the 
•ame  plan,  we  should  see  a  difference  perhaps  in  tbe 
appearance  of  some  of  the  countries  through  which  it 
ran,  though  the  difference  would  consist  wholly  in 
shades  of  the  same  colour. 

The  argument,  therefore,  which  is  brought  against 
tbe  hypothesis,  is  so  far  from  being  an  objection,  that 
St  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  first  arguments  in  its 
favour ;  for  if  the  climate  has  really  an  influence  on  tbe 
mucous  substance  of  the  body,  it  is  evident  that  we 
roost  not  only  expect  to  see  a  gradation  of  colour  in 
tbe  inhabitants  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  but  also 
different  shades  of  the  same  colour  in  the  inhabitants 
-of  the  same  parallel. 

To  this  argument  msy  be  added  one  that  is  incon- 
trovertible, which  is,  that  when  the  black  inhabitants 
of  Africa  are  transplanted  to  colder,  or  the  white  in- 
habitants of  Europe  to  hotter  climates,  their  ehildren, 
born  there,  are  of  a  different  colour  from  themselves  } 
that  is,  lighter  in  the  first,  and  darker  in  the  second 
instance. 

As  a  proof  of  the  first,  we  shall  give  the  words  of 
tbe  Abb^  Raynal,  in  his  admired  publication.  "  The 
children,^  says  he,  **  which  they  (the  Africans)  pro- 
create in  America,  are  not  so  black  as  their  parents 
were.  After  each  generation  die  difference  becomes 
more  palpable.  It  is  possible,  that  after  a  numerous 
succession  of  generations,  the  men  come  from  Africa 
would  not  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  country 
into  which  they  may  have  been  transplanted.*^ 

This  circumstance  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing confirmed  by  a  variety  of  persons  who  have  been 
witnesses  of  the  /act }  but  particularly  by  many  intel- 
ligent Africans,  who  have  been  parents  themselves  in 
America,  and  who  have  declared,  that  the  difference 
is  so  palpable  in  the  northern  provinces,  that  not  only 
tbey  themselves  have  constantly  observed  it,  but  that 
they  have  heard  it  observed  by  others. 

Neither  is  this  variation  in  the  children  from  the 
colour  of  the  parents  improbable.  The  children  of 
Ihe  blackest  Africans  are  bom  white.     In  this  state 


arrived  at  a  state  of  manhood.  For  having  nndergene 
some  of  tlie  changes  which  we  mentioned  to  have  at* 
tended  their  countrymen  from  infancy  to  a  certain 
age,  and  have  been  taken  away  before  the  rest  could 
be  completed,  these  farther  changes,  which  would  have 
taken  place  had  they  remained  at  hon»e,  seem  either 
to  have  been  checked  in  their  progress,  or  weakened  in 
their  degree,  by  a  colder  climate. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  and  opposite  case  \  for 
a  proof  of  which  we  shall  appeal  to  the  words  of  Dr 
Mitchell  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  N°  476. 
sect.  4.  '*  The  Spaniards  who  have  inhabited  Ameri- 
ea  under  tbe  torrid  zone  for  any  time,  are  become  as 
dark  coloured  as  our  native  Indians  of  Virginia,  of 
which  I  myself  have  been  a  witness )  and  were  they 
not  to  intermarry  with  tbe  Europeans,  bnt  lead  the 
same  rude  and  barbarous  lives  with  the  Indians,  it  is 
very  probable,  that,  in  a  succession  of  many  generations, 
they  would  become  as  dark  in  complexion/' 

To  this  instance  we  shall  add  one,  which  is  mention- 
ed by  a  late  writer,  who,  describing  the  African  coast 
and  the  European  settlements  there,  bas  the  following 
passage.  **  There  are  several  other  small  Portuguese 
settlements,  and  one  of  some  note  at  Mitomba,  a  river 
in  Sierra  Leone.  The  people  here  called  Portuguese 
are  principally  persons  bred  from  a  mixture  of  the  first 
Portuguese  discoverers  with  the  natives,  and  now  be- 
come, in  their  complexion  and  wooHy  quality  of  their 
hair,  perfect  negroes,  retaining,  however,  a  smattering 
6f  the  Portuguese  language.^' 

These  facts  with  respect  to  the  colonists  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans are  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  present 
case,  and  deserve  a  serious  attention.  For  when  we 
know  to  a  certainty  from  whom  they  are  descended  j 
when  we  know  that  they  were,  at  the  time  of  their 
transplantation,  of  the  same  colour  as  those  from  whom 
tbey  severally  sprung  \  and  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  credibly  informed  that  tbey  changed  it  for 
the  native  colour  of  the  place  which  they  now  inhabit : 
tbe  evidence  in  support  of  tliese  facts  is  as  great  as  if  a 
person,  on  the  removal  of  two  or  three  families  into 
another  climate,  had  determined  to  ascertain  the  cir- 
cumstance }  as  if  he  had  gone  with  them  and  watched 
their  children  ;  as  if  he  bcid  communicated  his  observa- 
titms  at  bis  death  to  a  successor  ^  as  if  hie  saecessor  had 

preaecut^  ■ 
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prosecuted  the  plan  j  and  tbos  an  anintemipted  chain 
of  evidence  had  been  kept  op  from  their  first  removal 
to  any  determined  period  of  succeeding  time. 

But  though  these  facts  seem  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  confirm  our  opinion,  they  are  not  the  only  facts 
fvhich  can  be  adduced  in  its  support.  It  can  be  shown, 
that  the  members  of  the  very  same  family,  when  divi- 
ded from  each  other,  and  removed  into  different  conn- 
tries,  have  not  only  changed  their  family  complexion, 
but  that  they  have  changed  it  to  as  many  different  co- 
lours as  they  have  gone  into  different  regions  of  the 
world.  We  cannot  have,  perhaps,  a  more  striking  in- 
stance of  this  than  in  the  Jews.  These  people  are  scat- 
tered over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  They  have 
preserved  themselves  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  their  religion  ;  and  as  they  never  intermarry  with 
any  but  those  of  their  own  sect,  so  they  have  no  mix- 
ture of  blood  in  their  veins  that  they  should  differ  from 
each  other ;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  true,  than  that 
the  English  Jew  is  white,  the  Portuguese  swarthy,  the 
Armenian  olive,  and  the  Arabian  coppery  in  short, 
that  there  appear  to  be  as  many  different  species  of 
Jews  as  there  are  countries  in  which  they  reside. 

To  these  facts  we  shall  add  the  following  observa- 
tion, that  if  we  can  give  credit  to  the  ancient  histori- 
ans  in  general,  a  change  from  the  darkest  black  to  the 
purest  white  roust  have  actually  been  accomplished*  One 
instance,  perhaps,  may  be  thought  sufficient.  Herodo- 
tus relates,  that  the  Colchi  were  black,  and  that  they 
had  crisped  hair.  These  people  were  a  detachment  of 
•the  JCthiopian  army  under  Seisostris,  who  followed  him 
in  his  expedition,  and  settled  in  that  part  of  the  world 
where  Colchis  is  usually  represented  to  have  been  situa- 
ted. Had  not  the  same  author  informed  us  of  this 
circumstance,  we  should  have  thought  it  strange  that 
a  people  of  this  description  should  have  been  found  in 
such  a  latitude.  Now,  as  they  were  undoubtedly  settled 
there,  and  as  they  were  neither  so  totally  destroyed, 
nor  made  any  such  rapid  conquests,  as  that  history 
should  notice  the  event,  there  is  great  reason  to  pre- 
sume that  their  descendants  continued  in  the  same,  or 
settled  in  the  adjacent  country }  from  whence  it  will 
follow,  that  they  must  have  changed  their  complexion 
to  that  which  is  observed  in  the  inhabitants  of  this  par- 
ticular region  at  the  present  day ;  w,  in  other  words, 
that  the  black  inhabitants  of  Colchis  must  have  been 
changed  into  the  fair  Circassian.  Suppose,  without 
the  knowledge  of  any  historian,  they  had  Imade  such 
considerable  conquests  as  to  have  settled  themselves  at 
the  distance  of  1 000  miles  in  any  one  direction  from 
Colchis,  still  they  must  have  changed  their  colour :  For 
•liad  they  gone  in  an  eastern  or  western  direction,  they 
must  have  been  of  the  same  colour  as  the  Circassians ; 
if  to  the  north  whiter ;  if  to  the  south,  of  a  copper- 
colour.  There  are  no  people  within  that  distance  of 
Colchis  who  are  black. 

From  the  whole  of  the  preceding  observations 
on  the  subject,  we  may  conclude,  that  as  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
the  children  of  the  same  parents,  and  as  the  difference 
of  their  appearance  must  have  of  course  proceeded  from 
incidental  causes,  these  causes  are  a  combination  of 
those  qualities  which  we  call  ciimatf;  that  the  blackness 
•^f  the  Africans  is  so  far  engrafted  in  their  constitu- 
.tion,  in  the  course  of  numy  generations,  that  their  cfail* 
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dren  wholly  inherit  it,  if  brought  up  in  the  same  spot ;  CoM|iles. 
but  that  it  is  not  so  wholly  interwoven  in  their  nature, 
that  it  cannot  be  removed  if  they  are  born  and  settled 
in  another* 

The  same  principles  with  the  above  we  find  adopted 
and  further  illustrated   by  Professor  Zimmerman  of 
Brunswick,  in  his  celebrated  work.  The  Geographical 
History  of  Man,  &c  He  there  proves  in  the  most  sa- 
tisfactory manner.  That  the  complexion  of  the  human 
species  is  uniformly  correspondent  with  the  degree  of 
heat  or  cold  to  which  they  are  habitually  exposed.     In 
maintaining  this  position,  he  makes  a  very  proper  di* 
stinction  with  regard  to  climate.     By  climates  we  are 
to  understand,  not  simply  or  solely  those  distinguished 
by  the  geographical  divisions  of  the  globe,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  what  be  terms  phfucal  climate,  or  that  which 
depends  on  the  changes  produced  in  any  given  lati- 
tude by  puch  adventitious  circumstances  as  the  lower 
or  more  elevated  situations  of  a  country,  its  being  en* 
compassed  by  water  or  large  tracts  of  land,  overspread 
or  surrounded  with  forests,  placed  in  an  extensive  plain, 
or  environed  by  lofty  mountains.     Peculiarities  of  the 
like  kind,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  frequently  pfe^ 
vent  the  physical  climate  from  corresponding  entirely 
with  the  geographical^  as  a  country  influenced  by  thedi 
is  of^en  much  wanner  or  colder  than  other  regions  pla- 
ced under  the  same  degree  of  latitude*    The  influence 
of  these  secondary  or  modifying  circumstances  has  been 
already  adverted  to,  and  need  not  be  further  enlarged 
upon  :  we  shall  here  only  observe,  that  the  erroneous 
reasoning  of  Lord  Kames  on  this  subject  seems  to  have 
been  owing  to  this  inattention  to  the  difference  above 
mentioned.      At  Senegal,  and  in  the  adjacent  lands^ 
the  thermometer  is  often  at  1 1 2  or  117  degrees  in  the 
shade ;  and  here  we  find  the  inhabitants  jet  black,  with 
woolly  hair.     The  heat  is  equally  great  in  Congo  and 
Loango,  and  these  countries  are  inhabited  by  negroes 
only  'y  whereas  in  Morocco,  to  the  north  of  these  re- 
gions, and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  south, 
the  heat  is  not  so  intense,  nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  so 
deep  a  hue.     Lord  Kames  asks,  Wherefore  are  not  the 
Abyssinians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Zaara  of  as  dtak  a 
complexion  m   the  Moors  on   the  coast  of  Guinea  f 
M.  Zimmerman  answers,   that  **  these  countries  are 
much  cooler.'    The  desert  is  not  only  farther  from  the 
equator,  but  the  winds  blowing  over  the  Atlas  moon- 
tains,  which  like  the  Alps  are  covered  with  snow,  and 
the  westerly  wind  coming  from  the  sea,  must  consider- 
ably mitigate  the  heat*     Nor  is  Abyssinia  so  warm  as 
either  Monomotapa  or  Guinea.     The  north-east  winds 
from  the  side  of  Persia  and  Arabia  are  cooled  by  their 
passage  over  the  Red  sea  :  the  northern  winds  from 
£^pt  lose  much  of  their  heat  on  the  chain  of  monn« 
tains   that  is  extended   between   the  countries;   the 
winds  from  the  south  and  the  west  are  sea  winds.    Tims, 
the  only  quarter  from  which  they  can  derive  excessive 
heat  is  from  the  east,  as  the  air  on  tliis  side  must  pass 
over  tracts  of  heated  lands.**     For  a  similar  reason  it 
is  that  negroes  are  not  found  either  in  Asia  or  South 
America  under  the  equator.    The  situations  of  these 
countries,   our  author  observes,  expose  them  to  seap 
breezes  and  cooling  winds  from  the  continent.      He 
confirms  this  hypothesis  by  observing,  that  the  moun* 
taiueers  of  warm  climates,  as  in  Barbery  and  Ceylon, 
are  much  fairer  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys : 
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Coaiplcx-  ^^  ^^  Saracens  aod  Moors  who  conqaered  the  north- 

ioA       east  part  of  Africa  in  1700,  from  being  brovtn,  are 

I        become  like  the  negroes  near  the  equator:    that  the 

Coapliac.  PortuguesCt  who  settled  at  Senegal  in  1400,  became 
•        blacks  ;  and  Tudela  the  Jew  asserts,  that  bis  country- 
men in  Abyssinia  acquired  the  dark  complexion  of  the 
original  natives. 

Upon  the  whole,  colour  and  figure  may  be  styled 
babits  of  the  body.  Like  other  habits,  they  are  cre- 
sted, not  by  great  and  sudden  impressions,  but  by  con- 
tinual and  almost  imperceptible  touches*  Of  habits 
both  of  mind  and  body,  nations  are  susceptible  as  well 
as  individuals.  They  are  transmitted  to  offspring,  and 
aoffmented  by  inheritance.  Long  in  growing  to  ma* 
tority,  national  features,  like  national  manners,  become 
fixed  only  after  a  succession  of  ages*  They  becomei 
however,  fixed  at  last^  and  if  we  can  ascertain  any  ef- 
fect produced  by  a  given  state  of  weather  or  of  cli- 
mate, it  requires  only  repetition  during  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  auement  and  impress  it  with  a  per- 
manent character.    The   sanguine  countenance  will. 


during  the  night,  as  the  prime  is  for  the  day.  It  is 
recited  after  sunset ;  and  is  so  called,  because  it  com* 
pletes  the  office  for  the  day. 

COMPLUTENSUN  Bible.  See  Bible  (GmJfr.) 

COMFONE,  or  Componed,  or  Gobany^  in  ffe- 
raidry.     A  bordure  compone  is  that  formed  or  com-" 
posed  of  a  row  of  angular  parts,  or  chequers  of  two 
colours. 

COMPONED,  or  Composed,  is  also  used  in  ge- 
neral for  a  bordure,  a  pale,  or  a  fess,  composed  of  two . 
different  colours  or  metals  disposed  alternately,  sepa-  - 
rated  and  divided  by  fiUetSi  excepting  at  the  corners  v. 
where  the  junctures  are  made   in   hrm  of  a  goat^s 
foot. 

COMPOSITE,  in  general,  denotes  something  com- 
pounded, or  made  up  of  several  others  anited  together : 
thus, 

.  CoMPOSiTB  Numbers^  are  such  as  can  be  measured 
exactly  by  a  number  exceeding  unity  j  as  6  by  2  or  3, 
or  10  by  5,  &c.  so  that  4  is  the  lowest  composite  num- 
ber.    Composite   numbers,   between    themselves, 


Conp'Jne 

H 

Conposi- 
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are 


for  this  reason,  be  perpetual  in  the  highest  latitudes  of    those  which  have  some  common  measure  besides  unity  ^ 


the  temperate  zone ;  and  we  shall  for  ever  find  the 
swarthy,  the  olive,  the  Uwny,  and  the  blj^k,  as  we  de- 
scend to  the  south. 

The  uniformity  of  the  effect  in  the  same  climate, 
and  on  men  in  a  similar  state  of  society,  proves  the 


as  12  and  15,  as  being  both  measured  by  3. 

Composite  Order^  in  ArMteeiurCf  the  last  of  the 
five  orders  of  columns  ^  so  called  because  its  capital  is 
composed  out  of  those  of  the  other  columns,  borrow- 
ing a  quarter  round  from  the  Tuscan  and  Doric,  a  row 


power  and  certainty  of  the  cause*     If  the  advocates  of    of  leaves  from  the  Corinthian,  and  volutes,  from  the 


di&rent  human  species  suppose  that  the  beneficent 
Deity  hath  created  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  because  these  colours  are  best  adapted 
to  their  respective  zones  ^  it  snrely  places  his  benevo- 
lence in  a  more  advantageous  light  to  say,  he  has  given 
to  human  nature  the  power  of  accommodating  itself  to 
every  zone.  This  pliancy  of  nature  is  favourable  to 
the  union  of  the  most  distant  nations,  and  facilitates  the 
acquisition  and  the  extension  of  science,  which  would 
otherwise  be  confined  to  few  objects  and  to  a  very  limi- 
ted range*  It  opens  the  way  particularly  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  globe  which,  we  inhabit }  a  subject  so  im- 
portant and  interesting  to  man.  It  is  verified  by  ex- 
perience. Mankind  are  for  ever  cbanginx  their  habi- 
tations by  conquests  or  by  commerce;  and  we  find  them 
in  all  climates,  not  only  able  to  endure  the  change,  but 
so  assimilated  by  time,  that  we  cannot  say  with  certain- 
ty whose  ancestor  was  the  native  of  the  clime,  and 
whose  the  intruding  foreigner* 

All  the  foregoing  observations  have  been  well  reca- 
pitulated, illustrated  by  new  facts,  and  enforced  by  ad- 
ditional reasoning  founded  on  experience,  by  the  Re- 
veread  Dr  S.  S.  Smith,  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
in  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  in  his  Estag  on  the  Cause* 
tfthe  vm'iety  ofCompicxw»  and  Figure  in  the  Human 
epeciesp  to  which  the  reader  who  wishes  for  further  sa- 
tisfaction on  the  subject  is  referred. 

C0MPLEXU8  J  and  Complsxus  Mwor^  or  Tra^ 


Ionic*  Its  comiche  has  simple  modillions,  or  dentils. 
It  is  also  called  the  Roman  or  ItaUe  order,  as  having 
been  invented  by  the  Bomans.  By  most  authors  it  is 
ranked  after  the  Corinthian,  either  as  being  the  next 
richest,  or  the  last  invented*  See  Aechitecture, 
N°  48. 

COMPOSITION,  in  a  genend  sense,  the  uniting 
or  putting  together  several  things,  so  as  to  form  one 
whole,  called  a  compound* 

CoMFOsiTiox  ofldeaSf  an  act  of  the  mind,  whereby 
it  unites  several  simple  ideas  into  one  conception  or- 
complex  idea. 

When  we  are  provided  with  a  sufficient  stock  of  sim- 
ple ideas,  and  have  by  habit  and  use  rendered  them  fa- 
miliar to  our  minds,  they  become  the  component  parts 
of  other  ideas  still  more  complicated,  and  form  what 
we  may  call  a  second  order  of  compound  notions.  This 
process  may  be  continued  to  any  degree  of  composition 
we  please,  mounting  from  one  stage  to  another,  and  en- 
larging the  number  of  combinations. 

Composition,  in  Grammar^  thejoining  of  two  words 
together  \  or  prefixing  a  particle  to  another  word,  to 
augment,  diminish,  or  change  its  signification. 

Composition,  in  Logic^  a  method  of  reasoning, 
whereby  we  proceed  from  some  general  self-evident 
tmth  to  other  particular  and  singular  ones. 

In  disposing  and  putting  together  our  thoughts,  there 
are  two  ways  of  proceeding  equally  within  our  choice  \. 


hekhnuutoidteus ;  two  muscles  in  the  posterior  part  of    for  we  may  so  suppose  the  truths,  relating  to  any  part 


the  trunk.     See  Anatomt,  Table  of  the  Mueclee. 

COMPLICATION,  in  general,  denotes  the  blend- 
ing,  or  rather  interweaving,  of  several  different  things 
together:  thus,  a  person  afflicted  with  several  disorders 
at  the  same  time,  is  said  to  labour  onder  a  complication 
of  disorders. 

COMPLINE,  the  last  division  of  the  Romish  bre- 
viary.    It  was  instituted  to  implore  God^s  prptection 
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of  knowledge,  as  they  presented  themselves  to  the  mind 
in  the  manner  of  investigation  :  carrying  on  the  series 
of  proofs  in  a  reverse  order,  till  thev  at  last  terminate 
in  first  principles :  or  beginning  with  these  principles, 
we  may  take  the  contrary  way  \  and  firom  them  deduce, 
by  a  direct  train  of  reasoning,  all  the  several  proposi- 
tions we  want  to  establish. 
This   diversity  in  the  manner  of  arranging  our. 

3  B  thoughts 
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thoaghtt  g^Tct  rise  Co  the  twofoM  dtTitlon  of  method 
established  among  logtciaos;  the  one  called  analytic 
method,  or  the  method  of  renhtion^  inasmuch  as  it 
traces  things  back  to  their  scarce,  and  resoWes  know- 
ledge into  its  first  and  original  principles.  This  me- 
thod stands  in  contradistinction  to  the  method  of  com- 
position ;  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  the  tynthetie 
method  $  for  here  we  proceed  bj  gathering  together 
the  several  scattered  parts  of  knowledge,  and  combin- 
ing them  into  one  s^rstem,  in  soeh  m  manner  as  that  the 
understanding  is  enabled  distinctly  to  follow  troth 
throagh  all  the  different  stages  of  gradation. 

Composition,  in  Mune^  is  the  art  of  inventing  and 
writing  airs;  of  accompanying  them  with  a  snitable 
fcarmony ;  in  short,  of  forming  a  complete  piece  of  nro- 
sio  in  all  its  parts. 

The  knowledge  of  melody,  harmony,  and  its  mies, 
is  the  foundalion  of  composition.  t¥ithout  donbt, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  in  what  manner  chords  should 
be  filled,  how  to  prepare  and  resolve  dissonances,  how 
to  find  the  fundamental  bass,  and  hew  to  put  in  pnuH 
tice  all  the  other  minotiss  of  elementary  knowledge : 
but  with  the  mechanical  rules  of  harmony  mkme,  one 
is  by  no  means  better  qualified  to  midentand  the  art, 
•nd  operate  in  the  practice  of  composilioa,  than  to  form 
himself  for  eloquence  upon  all  the  rhetorical  precepts 
eichibited  in  grammar.  We  need  not  say,  that  besides 
this,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  genios  and  com- 
pass of  voices  and  instruments ;  to  judge  what  airs  may 
be  of  easy,  and  what  of  difficult,  exeeutioo  )  to  ob- 
serve what  will,  and  what  will  not,  he  productive  of 
any  effect }  to  feel  the  character  of  diferent  move- 
ments, as  well  as  that  of  diflerent  modnktions,  that 
both  may  be  always  suitably  applied ;  to  know  the  dif- 
ferent rules  established  by  convention,  by  taste,  by  ca« 
price,  or  by  pedantry,  as  fugues,  imitatmas,  or  in  pie- 
ces where  the  subject  is  confined  to  anifem  laws  in  its 
harmony,  melody,  rhythmus,  &c.  All  these  acquisi- 
tions are  still  no  more  than  preparativoi  for  composi- 
tion; but  the  composer  must  find  in  bit  own  genius 
the  sources  of  beautiful  melody,  of  soUime  harmony, 
the  picturesque,  and  the  expressive  in  nrasie  i  he  must, 
in  short,  be  capable  of  perceiving,  and  of  fenning,  the 
order  of  the  whole  piece  $  to  follow  the  relations  and 
aptitudes  of  which  it  is  susceptible  in  evory  kind ;  to 
inflame  his  soul  with  the  spirit  and  eathmiasm  of  the 
poet,  rather  than  childishly  amuse  himsdf  with  pun- 
ning in  harmony,  or  adapting  the  mnsie  to  each  parti- 
eular  word.  It  is  with  reason  that  oor  mvsictans  have 
given  the  name  of  words  to  the  poems  which  they  set 
to  music.  It  appears  evident  from  their  manner  of  ex- 
pressing them,  that,  in  their  apprehension,  they  seem- 
ed words,  and  words  alone.  One  would  be  templed 
to  imagine,  particularly  during  some  of  these  last  years, 
that  the  rules  for  the  formation  and  sooeesaion  of  chords 
bave  caused  all  the  rest  to  be  neglected  or  fcrgotten } 
and  that  harmony  has  made  no  acquisitions  but  at  the 
oxpencft  of  what  is  general  and  essential  in  the  musical 
art.  AH  our  artists  know  how  to  fill  a  choid  with  its 
constituent  soonds,  or  a  piece  of  harmony  wntb  its  con* 
atitucsit  parts  j  but  not  a  sool  amongst  then  feels  a  ray 
of  eortvnosition.  As  to  what  remains,  though  the  fun- 
dam^,  t)!  rules  of  counterpoint,  or  music  in  parts,  con- 
tinue, still  the  same,  they  are  more  or  less rigoraas  and 
iafle-Ni  ic^  in  proportion  as  the  parti  iocMne  ia«aiNn« 
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her$  for  according  aa  the  parts  are  malti^ied,  the  Compaii- 
difficulty  of  composition  is  heightened,  and  the  ralea      ^<*^ 
are  less  severe.     Compositions  in  two  parts  are  called        ' 
duettos  when  the  two  performers  sing  equally  \  that  ia 
to  say,  when  the  snbject  is  no  further  extended^  but 
diviiled  between  them :   but  if  the  subject  is  in  ona 
part  alone,  and  the  subordinate  harmony  no  more  than 
an  accompanyment,  the  first  part  is  then  either  called 
a  recitative  or  a  mdo;  and  the  other  an  accompanymeni^ 
or  continued  ha$$^  if  it  is  a  bass.     It  is  the  same  case 
with  the  <rib,  with  compositions  in  three,  ia  foor,  or  ill 
five  parts. 

The  name  of  compoeitiom  is  likewise  given  to  sock 
pieces  of  music  themselves  as  are  formed  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  arL  For  this  reason  the  dueU^  trum^ 
fmarteitoMf  whicb  have  just  been  nMntionod,  are  called 
oomponttone* 

Compositions  are  either  formed  for  the  voice  alooe^ 
or  for  instruments,  or  for  voices  and  instruments  join- 
ed. Foil  choruses  and  songs  are  the  only  oompositiono 
principally  intended  for  the  Voice,  though  sometimea 
matrumenta  are  joined  with  it  to  support  it.  Compo- 
sitioaB  for  tnstmments  are  intended  to  be  execntod  by 
a  band  in  the  orchestra,  aad  then  they  are  called 
eymphoniee^  concertos ;  or  for  some  particalar  speciea 
of  instruments,  and  then  they  are  called  pieces  or  jo- 
natas* 

Such  compositieos  as  are  destined  both  for  voicea 
and  instruments,  have  been  generally  divided  into 
two  capital  species,  viz.  the  sacred  and  the  seorAwv 
The  compositions  destined  for  the  church,  whether 
psalms,  hymns,  anthems,  or  responsrves,  are  in  gene- 
ral distinguished  by  the  name  of  ckurck-mmsic^  aad 
characterised  by  their  intention  to  be  song  with  words. 
Secular  music  in  general  may  likewise  be  divided  into 
two  kinds  }  theairwai  and  chamber  music.  Of  the  fint 
kind  is  that  used  in  the  operas  \  the  subdivisions  of  tbcf 
•econd  are  endless.  Solos,  concertos,  cantatas,  sooga^ 
and  airs,  almost  of  every  kind,  which  are  not  adapted 
to  the  church  or  the  stage,  may  be  included  in  tbe  idea 
of  chamher-mnsicm 

In  general,  it  is  thought,  that  sacred  mosic  reqaina 
deeper  science,  and  a  more  accurate  observation  of 
role ;  the  secular  species  gives  more  indulgence  to  go- 
nins,  and  subsists  in  greater  variety. 

But  we  moot  here  observe,  that  the  ecclesiastical 
music  now  used,  or  rather  profaned  and  mordered, 
amongst  us,  tbongh  regular  in  its  harmony,  is  simple 
in  its  composition,  and  denmads  not  that  profound 
knowledge  in  the  art,  either  to  form  or  comprehcBd 
it,  which  Rousseau,  whom  till  now  we  have  followed 
in  this  article,  seems  to  imagine.  His  assertion  can 
only  be  applicable  to  the  chnrch- music  of  Italy.  That 
wfaidi  is  now  established  amongst  ns  seems  not  to  be 
indigenous,  but  transferred  with  the  Calviaistical  M- 
tnrgy  from  Qeneva ;  and  as  it  is  intended  for  popular^ 
use,  it  can  by  no  means  be  esteemed  a  high  exertion 
of  the  musical  art  \  yet,  however  sin»ple,  it  is  pleasing  | 
and,  when  properly  performed,  might  elevate  the  soul 
to  a  degree  of  devotion,  and  even  of  rapture,  whiofa 
at  present  tfe  are  so  far  from  feeling,  that  we  rather 
seem  to  sleep  or  to  howl,  than  to  sing  the  praise  of 
God.  Perhaps  Our  clergy  may  find  more  advantage  in 
cultivating  t^eir  farms  \  hot  they  would  surely  fed  a 
bigher  and  diviner  pleasure  ta  cultivating  the  tastes  aad 
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f-tmimtt-  ^^^m*  of  theif  people*  The  one,  howover,  b  not  in- 
ooaqNitible  with  the  other.  An  hour  of  TelaxatioD  in 
%  winter  evening  might  aenre  for  the  aecooifliBhnient 
0f  thb  pious  purpoie  i  and  one  ahonld  imngine  that^ 
independent  of  lel^ions  considerationoi  the  spirit  of 
Che  eiaft  might  dietate  sach  a  measure,  as  oalcnlated  to 
piednce  popnlar  entertainment  and  gain  popolar  aleo* 
ifenk 

In  eomposition,  the  author  either  confines  himielf, 
as  a  subject,  to  the  mere  mechanical  modnlations  and 
nnangemeats  of  soand,  and,  as  his  end,  to  'the  plea^ 
enre  of  the  ear  alone }  or  otherwise  he  soars  a  nobler 
lieigbt  I  he  aspires  to  imitative  music  $  he  endeavours 
Co  render  the  hearts  and  souls  of  his  auditors  ductile  by 
his  art,  and  thus  to  produce  the  noblest  emotions  and 
mest  salutary  effects  In  the  first  view,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  look  for  beautiful  sounds  and 
nfj^eeable  chords  ^  but  in  the  second  he  ought  to  con- 
music  in  its  conformity  with  the  Hccents  of  the 
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Iwman  voioe^  and  in  the  expressive  powers  of  notes 
harmonically  combined  to  signify  or  paint  such  objects 
SM  are  susceptible  of  imitation*  In  Aousseau^s  article 
nptraf  some  ideas  may  be  found  by  which  the  art  may 
be  ennobled  and  elevated,  by  forming  music  into  a 
lansnage  more  powerful  and  pathetic  than  eloquence  it- 
CclL    SeeOrxEA. 

GoitfostTioir,  in  literature,  the  art  of  forming  and 
•rtMigin|f  sentiments,  and  clothing  them  with  lan- 
gnage  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  or  discourse. 
Bee  the  articles  Lamouaox,  Oratoht,  FocniT, 
JDiALocux,  EriKruc,  and  History. 

CoiirosiTioK,  in  Ckemi^fyf  is  the  union  and  com- 
bi«atioa  of  two  more  substances  of  diflbrent  natures, 
fienl  which  a  compound  body  results.  From  this  union 
of  bodies  of  difierent  natures,  a  body  is  formed,  of  a 
diliuunt  natnre,  which  Becker  and  Stahl  have  called  a 
aMdrfMTv,  and  whidi  may  be  called  a  comiiimtiM^  or  cA#- 
mdcat  eomptmtiim^  to  avoid  the  equivocal  seme  of  the 
word  MHvAMrv.  By  this  lost,  we  nnderstnnd  only  a 
msee  apposition  of  parts  |  and  vrfaieh  would  therefore 
givo  a  very  fidse  idea  of  chemical  composition,  in 
which  a  mutual  adhesion  takes  place  between  the  com- 
bined snhsUncM.    See  4jfi^  «<^^  CHEHisraT. 

€oMPoannov«  in  PamUttg^  includes  the  invention 
as  well  as  disposition  of  the  figves,  the  choice  of  atti- 
tudes. Slc    • 

Cempositieoi  therefiiie,  consists  of  two  parts  $  one 
of  wUoh  finds  out,  by  means  of  history,  proper  objects 
isr  a  pidure  $  and  the  other  disposes  them  to  advan- 
tage.   Gbe  PAiiiTiifo. 

ComrosiTipM,  in  Fhmmacy^  the  art  or  act  of .  mis- 
eng  divers  inmdienis  tofjpsther  into  a  medicine,  so  as 

amny  assist  each  other'b  virtues*  supply  each  other^s 
Bta,  or  comet  any  ill  qualities  thereof.  See  Phaiu 

itatT. 

CoMPoeiTKMr,  in  Commerce^  a  contract  between 
«n  iwolvent  debtor  and  his  creditors,  whereby  the 
Jetfear  aeoept  of  a  part  of  the  de^  in  composition  for 
the  whole,  and  give  m  general  acquitlance  accerding- 

CmcrosrrioK,  in  Prmimg,  commonly  termed  comm 
jnim[g,  the  arran^^  of  several  types  or  letters  in  the 
composing-stick,  n  order  to  foim  a  liae ;  and  of  m^ 
vcfd  linep  amnged  in  order,  fai  the  galley,  to  make  » 


page  I  and  of  scYond  pnges  to  make  a  form.    See  Composl- 
Painting.  lioa 

COlkfPOSIT^  in  JSsAmy,  the  name  of  a  class  in 
Henaannus  and  Boyen  i  as  likewise  of  an  order  in 
Linnseus's  fragments  of  a  natural  method,  consisting 
in  general  of  the  phmts  which  have  the  characters 
enumerated  in  the  following  article.  A  particular 
description  of  this  order  is  given  under  thts  article 
Stngenxsia,  which  inclades  all  the  coMpoimd 
flowers. 

COMPOSITUS  nxM,  in  Boiai^^  an  aggregatd 
flower,  composed  of  wtmjJlo9GuU  $esiA$f  on  a  comnioa 
entire  receptaculum,  with  a  cooMien  perianthium,  ai:d 
whose  antherm  beiuff  five  in  nnmber  unite  in  the  form 
of  a  cylinder  i  the  miscnli  are  motaopecalous,  and  under 
each  of  them  is  a  monosjiermons  germeiw  Compound 
flowers  are  either  ^pUatd^  tmkuhn^  or  nodyol^ 

COMPOST,  in  Agrkmkwre^  denotes  a  certain  kind 
of  mixture  designed  to  nssist  the  soil  in  the  wny  of  ve« 
getation,  instead  of  dung*  Hie  requisites  for  a  com- 
post are,  i.  That  it  ought  to  be  cheaper  than  the 
quantity  of  dung  required  fiir  an  eqnal  eatent  of  soil, 
a.  It  ought  to  be  less  bulky  i  and,  3*  It  o^ght  to  pro* 
dnoe  equal  eSscti. 

Under  the  article  AOUCULTVEX  wo  have  endea* 
▼oured  to  show,  that  the  true  regetable  food  consists 
in  reality  of  the  pntnd  dhivia  proceeding  fironf  de* 
cayed  antnml  and  vegetable  substances.  If  this  theory 
is  admitted,  the  hope  of  HMking  composts  ns  a  socce- 
daneum  for  dung  is  but  very  small,  nnlem  they  are 
made  of  putrified  animal  and  vegeteUe  substances  ;  in 
which  case,  unless  in  very  singular  circnmstancss,  they 
will  prove  much  dearer  than  dunff  itmlfi  Several  al^ 
tempts,  however,  have  been  mnde  by  those  who  had 
ether  views  concerning  the  natnre  of  the  true  vege- 
table food.  An  oil  eompest  is  rfeemmended  in  the 
Gejwgical  Emays,  upon  a  eapposition  Chat  the  food  oC 
vegetables  is  of  an  oily  natnre.  It  is  made  as  fi>Ilows  1 
**  Take  of  North  American  potash  r ilk  Break  the 
salt  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a  convenient  ves- 
sel with  fi>Hr  gallons  of  water.  Let  the  mixture  stand 
48  hours :  then  add  coarse  train  oil  14  gallons.  In  a 
few  days  the  salt  will  be  dissolved,  and  the  mixture, 
open  stirring,  will  beeome  searly  mihtm*  Take  14 
boshels  of  sand,  or  20  of  dry  mooldi  upon  these  pone 
the  above  liquid  ingredients.  Turn  this  composition 
firequently  over,  and  in  six  menthe  it  will  be  fit  for  nee. 
When  the  liquid  ingredients  are  put  to  cue  or  two 
hogsheads  of  wator,  a  liquid  compost  will  be  mmed, 
wUch  must  be  need  with  a  water-cart.*' 

This  compost,  however,  the  inventor  himself  owns 
to  be  inferior  to  rotten  dung,  ns  indeed  may  very  an* 
tural]y  be  supposed »  yet  in  some  cases  it  seems  capable 
of  doing  service,  as  will  appear  from  aonm  of  the  fol* 
lowing  experiments  which  we  extract  finm  the  essays 
nboYo  mentioned* 

Etcp.  L  By  the  author  of  the  essays.  ^  I  took  fear 
poU,  N^  K,  a,  B,  4.  N*  f»^  contained  1%  lb.  of  barren 
sand,  with  1  ox.  of  the  sand  nit-compost  N*  a.  een^ 
•Coined  lalb.  of  sand  withont  any  maxtnre.  N^  3.  had 
t%  lb.  of  sand  with  hnlf  an  omme  of  slaked  Ume.  N''4» 
had  la  lb.  of  sand  with  4  on.  of  the  send  eil-oompstt. 
la  the  nwttth  of  Manh  I  poC  six  grains  of  whent  in- 
to ench  pot,  and  during  the  enmmer  I  occasienaMy 

I  B  n  watered 
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Compett.  watered  the  plants  with  filtrated  water.  All  the  time 
the  plants  were  consuming  the  farina.  I  could  observe 
very  little  diflference  in  their  appearince.  Bat  after 
one  month^s  growth,  1  remarked  that  N^  x.  was  the 
best }  N*  2.  the  next ;  N°  3.  the  next  -,  and  N°  4* 
much  the  worst."  The  same  diffeiences  were  observed 
in  August,  when  N*  i.  the  best,  had  five  small  ears, 
which  contained  a  few  poor  grains  of  wheat.'* 

Expn  II.  By  the  same*  **  In  the  month  of  June, 
I  selected  four  lands  of  equal  goodness  in  a  field  in- 
tended for  turnips*  The  soil  was  a  light  sand  with  a 
tolerable  quantity  of  vegetable  earth  amongst  it.  It 
vras  ploughed  out  of  sward  in  November,  and  had  not 
borne  a  crop  for  many  years.  I  shall  distinguish  my 
experimental  lands  by  N°  i,  2,  3.  4.  N°  i.  was  ma* 
nured  with  rotten  dung;  N°  2.  with  oil  compost;  N^  3. 
with  lime  ;  N^  4.  was  left  without  any  dressing.  On 
the  20tb  of  June  they  were  all  sown  with  turnip-seed 
broadcast,  and  during  tli^  course  of  the  season  were 
twice  hoed«  In  November  I  viewed  the  field,  and  made 
the  following  remarks.  N^  i*  the  best ;  N^  2.  the  next  \ 
JNF**  3.  the  worst  ;.N«  4.  better  than  N®  3."  Here  the 
-oil-compost  appears  in  a  favourable  light ;  but  other 
trials,  made  with  equal  accuracy,  seem  rather  to  prove, 
that  it  is  not  proper  for  turnips,  barley,  or  quick- 
growing  vegetables.  It  requires  being  meliorated  by 
the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  Is  better  adapted  for 
winter  crops.** 

Exf.  III.  By  the  same.  ^  In  the  month  of  May, 
I  planted  12  alleys  that  lay  between  my  asparagus  beds 
with  cauliflower  plants.  Each  alley  took  up  about 
3c  plants.  One  of  the  alleys  I  set  apart  for  an  experi- 
ment with  the  oil-compost,  prepared  atcording  to  the 
directions  already  given.  About  a  handful  of  the 
compost  was  put  to  the  root  of  each  cauliflower  plant. 
In  all  other  respects  the  alley  was  managed  like  the 
rest.  The  plants  in  general  flowered  very  well ;  but 
those  to  which  I  applied  the  compost  spmng  up  hastily 
with  small  stalks,  and  produced  very  poor  flowers.  I 
imputed  this  unfavourable  appearance  to  the  fresh- 
ness  of  the  compost,  which  was  only  a  few  weeks  old. 
In  the  September  following  this  unsuccessful  experi- 
ment, I  planted  the  same  alleys  with  early  cab- 
bages. The  necessity  of  meliorating  the  compost  was 
in  this  trial  fully  confirmed  :  For  the  cabbages  that 
grew  upon  the  alley,  which  in  May  bad  received  the 
xompost,  were  larger  and  in  all  respects  finer  than  the 
•others." 

E$ip.  IV,  by  James  Stovin,  Esq.  of  Doncaster. 
**  In  the  year  1769,  I  made  the  following  trial  with 
the  oil-compost,  prepared  as  above  diiected.  One  acre 
sown  with  barle^i  and  manured  with  oil-compost  at 
iSs.  produced  five  quarters  five  bushels.  An  acre 
adjoining  sown  with  barley,  and  manured  with  12 
•loads  of  rotten  dung  at  3U  produced  four  quarters 
three  bushels  and  two  peckv.  The  compost  barley 
was  holder  and  better  corn  than  the  other.  In  the 
year  1770,  the  dunged  acre  produced  of  rye,  three 
quarters.  The  compost  acre  of  ditto,  two  quarters 
«ix  bushels.  In  the  year  1771,  the  same  lands  were 
sown  with  oata,  and  the  produce  was  greatly  in  fis- 
vour  of  the  dunged  acre.  Theee  experimental  lands 
were  in  a  common  field  that  had  been  long  under  the 
plough.'* 
!    Exp^  V.  by  Ricb^fid  TowDley,  Esq.  of  Belfield^ 


'*  In  the  spring  1770,  I  prepared  a  piece  of  ground  Cempott 
for  onions.  It  was  laid  out  into  six  beds  of  the  same  ^  h  -' 
size,'and  which  were  all  sown  at  the  same  time;  Over 
two  of  them,  the  oil-compost  was  scattered  in  a  very 
moderate  quantity.  Over  other  two,  pigeon's  dung : 
and  over  the  remaining  two,  some  of  my  weed-aunpost 
(formed  of  putrified  vegetables),  which  I  esteem  one 
of  the  best  manures,  for  most  vegetables,  that  can  be 
made.  The  onions  came  up  very  well  in  all  the  beds  ; 
but  in  about  six  weeks,  those  that  were  fed  with  tha 
oil  compost,  plainly  discovered  the  advantage  they  bad 
over  the  rest  by  their  luxurtancy  and  colour,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  summer  perfected  the  finest  crop  I  had 
ever  seen,  being  greatly  superior  to  the  others  both  in 
quantity  and  size.  l*he  same  spring  I  made  an  expe- 
riment upon  four  rows  of  cabbages,  set  at  the  distance 
of  four  feet  every  way.  Two  were  manured  with  oil- 
compost,  and  two  with  my  own.  All  the  plants  were 
unluckily  damaged,  just  before  they  began  to  form,  by 
some  turkeys  getting  into  the  field  and  plnektng  off 
the  greatest  part  of  the  leaves.  However,  they  so  fvt 
recovered,  in  the  September  following,  as  to  weigh  from 
22  to  281b.  a-piece.  The  rows  proved  so  equal  in  good- 
ness, that,I  could  not  determine  which  had  the  advantage* 
The  same  year,  one  part  of  a  field  of  wheat  exposed  te 
the  north-east  winds,  which  that  spring  continued  te 
blow  for  a  month  or  five  weeks,  appeared  very  poor 
and  languid  at  the  time  of  tillering.  Over  it  I  oiiierw 
ed  some  of  the  oil-compost  to  be  sown  with  the  hand  \ 
which  not  only  recovered,  but  also  poshed  forwards 
the  wheat  plants  in  that  part  of  the  field,  so  as  to 
make  them  little  inferior,  if  any,  to  the  rest.  The  same 
spring,  I  made  a  comparative  experiment,  upon  four 
contiguous  lands  of  oats,  between  the  oU-ceropost 
and  my  own  weed-compost.  The  latter  had  manifest- 
ly the  advantage,  though  the  other  produced  a  very 
large  and  fine  crop.  I  also  tried  the  oil* compost  up- 
on carrots,  and  it  answered  fexceedingly  well.  I 
did  the  same  this  year  (1771)  both  upon  them  and 
my  onions,  and  ha¥e  the  finest  crops  of  tliese  vege» 
tables  I  ever  saw  anywhere  upon  the  same  compass  of 
ground.'^ 

Exp.  VI.  by  Mr  J.  Broadbent  of  Berwick,  in  EI- 
met  near  Leeds.— >*  On  the  fiist  of  October  1771, 
I  sowed  two  acres  of  a  light  cbannelly  soil  with  wbeat^ 
and  harrowed  in  the  compost  with  the  grain.  Being 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  a  large  town,  we  find 
it  very  diflieult  and  expensiTo  to  procure  rotten  dung 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  our  tiUage  lands,  for  which 
reason  we  have  recourse  to  land  dressings  both  for  our 
winter  and  spring  corn.  Rape-dust  and  soot  are  prin- 
cipally used  ;  but  the  present  price  of  both  theee  aiv 
tides  is  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  farmer.  To  obviate  that 
inconvenience,  I  resolved  to  make  trial  of  the  oil- 
compost  ;  and  from  what  I  have  observed  'in  this  one 
experiment,  I  am  encouraged  to  make  a  more  exten- 
sive use  of  it  the  next  Yfar.  Being  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  soot,  I  am  satisfied, 
that  the  above  two  acres  produced  as  good  a  crop  of 
wheat  as  if  thev  had  been  dressed  with  that  excellent 
manure.*^ 

On  the  supposition  that  vegetables  are  supported  by 
matters  of  a  saline  nature,  composts  formed  of  diflSe- 
«ent  s<Mls  of  salts  have  been  contrived,  but  with  less 
tttcoass  than  the  one  above  treated  of.    A  fompns  com-i- 

position 
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Cbfppott.  pMuion  of  this  kind  was  latelj  sold  by  patent,  under 
■  'V  '  the  name  of  Baron  Van  Hookas  Compost,  The  follow* 
.  jng  experiment  is  mentioned  in  the  Georgical  Essays^ 
as  made  with  a  view  to  determine  the  virtues  of  it 
compared  with  the  ml-compost  and  soot. mixed  with 
ashes.-^'*  In  the  beginning  of  April  X773»  an  acre  of 
land  was  sown  with  early  oats,  I  pitched  upon  one 
land  in  the  middle  of  the  piece,  which  I  esteemed  bet^ 
ter  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  npon  this  I  scattered  B»* 
Ton  Van  Haak*s  compost,  in  the  quantity  directed  in 
his  instractions.  On  one  side  I  manured  a  land  with 
the  oiUcoropost,  bnt  rather  i^ith  a  less  quantity  than 
directed  ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  I  manured  two  lands 
with  dry  coal-ashes  sifted  fine,  -and  an  equal  quantity 
of  soot«  The  lands  opon  which  this  experiment  was 
made,  were  moch  worn  oot  with  a  long  soecession  of 
crops.  The  lands  which  had  the  benefit  of  the  ashes 
and  soot  produced  an  exceeding  fine  crop)  the  oiU 
compost  produced  a  tolerable  good  one  $  but  that 
which  had  only  the  assistance  of  the  baron's  compost, 
produced  a  very  poor  one*  It  coald  not  have  bees 
worse  bad  it  been  left  destitute  of  every  assistanee,*' 

Composts,  made  with  putrified  animal  substanoes 
will  no  doubt  answer  moch  better,  in  most  cases,  than 
any  other  kind  of  manure,  bnt  they  are  difficult  to  be 
procured.  The  following  is  recommended  by  Dr  Hun- 
ter of  York.-—*'  Take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  saw- 
dost,  incorporate  it  with  the  blood  and  offal  of  a 
slaughter-house,  putting  a  layer  of  one  and  a  layer  of 
the  other  till  the  whole  becomes  a  moist  and  fetid  com- 
position* Two  loads  of  this  compost,  mixed  with 
three  loads  of  earth,  will  be  sufficient  for  an  acre  of 
wheat  or  spring-corn.  Being  a  kind  of  top-dressing, 
it  should  be  pot  on  at  the  time  of  sowing,  and  har- 
rowed in  with  the  grain.  The  present  year  1  have  a 
field  of  wheat  manured  in  this  manner,  and  have  the 
pleasure  to  say,  that  it  is  extremely  clean,  and  has  all 
the  appearance  of  turning  out  an  excellent  crop.  As 
this  kind  of  compost  lies  in  a  small  compass,  it  seems 
well  adapted  for  the  use  of  such  fanners  as  are  obliged 
to  bring  their  nanmres  frq^  m  distance.  It  is  besides 
extremely  rich,  and  will  probably  conCinoe  in  the  land 
much  longer  than  Md-jrard  or  stable-dung.  I  appre- 
hend that  it  is  cikpable  of  restoring  wom*ont  land  to 
its  original  freshness  \  and  I  am  induoed  to  bo  of  that 
opinion,  from  the  appearance  of  the  above  crop,  which 
is  now  growing  upon  land  much  impoverished  by  bad 
management.*' 

Another  compost,  prepared  from  whales  flesh,  is 
recommended  by  Mr  Charles  CliiUoner^**  I  have  a 
particular  pleasure  (says  he)  in  describing  and  ma- 
king public  the  best  method  of  forming  a  compost 
from  whaks  flesh,  as  recommeoded  to  me  by  Dr  Hun« 
ter.  Having  marked  out  the  length  and  breadth  of 
yonr  intended  dung-bill,  make  the  first  layer  of  earth 
about  a  foot  id  thickness.  Moor-earth,  or  such  as  is 
taken  iron  ant-hills,  is  the  best  for  this  purpose.  O- 
ver  the  earth  lay  one  layer  of  long  litter,  from  the 
Md-yard  or  stifle,  above  X2  inches  in  thickness, 
then  a  layer  of  whalo-flesh,  and  over  that  another  layer 
of  dung.  Bepeat  the  operations  till  the  head  be  rai- 
sed about  six  fieet,  then  give  it  a  thick  covering  of 
earthy  and  coat  the  heap  with  sods..  In  this  manner 
each  layer  of  flesh  will  be  placed  between  two  layers  of 
dung.    Li  ahoot  a  month  iocn  tht  wholo  in  the  usual 
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manner,  which  will  occasion  a  strong  degree  of  heat  Compott 
and- fermentation.  When  turned,  coat  With  earth  as  || 
before,  with  a  view  to  confine  the  putrid  steam  which  Cotn^oumf; 
would  otherwise  escape.  In  a  month  or  two  the  heap  ' 
will  be  found  to  be  considerably  fallen,  when  it  should 
have  a  second  turning  as  before.  Tlie  operation  of 
turning  must  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  till  the 
whole  becomes  an  uniformly  putrid  mass.  The  whale- 
flesh  is  of  diffierent  degrees  of  firmness,  some  of  it  be- 
ing almost  liquid  ;  and,  in  proportion  to  its  firmness^ 
the  heap  will  become  sooner  or  later  fit  for  use.  In 
general,  the  compost  should  not  be  used  till  12  months 
old  J  but  that  depends  upon  circumstances.  Guard  the 
heap  from  dogs,  pigs,  badgers,  and  vermin,  as  these 
animals  are  remarkably  fond  of  whale-flesh.  This  ani* 
mal  compost  may  with  great  advantage  be  applied*  to 
all  purposes  where  good  rotten  dung  is  required.  I 
have  used  it  with  great  success  for  cabbages,  aud  find 
it  an  excellent  dressing  for  meadow-ground.  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  computation,  one  hogshead  of  whale 
refuse,  will  make  eight  loads  of  dung^  which  when  we 
consider  the  great  facility  with  which  thb  basis  of.  our 
dung- hill  may  be  carried,  is  a  momentous  concern  to 
such  farmers  as  lie  remote  from  a  large  town.'^  See 
Manure^  under  Agkiculturx,  where  the  method  of 
preparing  it.  from  peat  earth,  is  particnlarly  detailed. 
We  may  here  recommend  a  most  ingenious  thermome- 
ter, invented  by  Mrs  Levi  of  Edinburgh,  for  regula- 
ting the  temperature  of  compost  dunghills,  which  the 
farmer  will  find  of  gr«at  use  in  managing  the  process* 
.  Compost,  in  Gardenings  is  a  mixture  of  several 
earthy  substances  and  dungs,  either  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  general  soil  of  a  garden,  or  for  that  of  par- 
ticular plants.  Almost  every  plant  delights  in  some 
peeuliar  mixture  of  soils  or  compost,  in  which  it  will^ 
thrive  better  than  in  others. 

COMFOSTELLA,  %  celebrated  town  of  Spain, 
and  capital  of  Galicia,  with  an  archbishop's  see,  and 
an  unive^ity.  The  public  squares,  and  the  churches, 
particularly  the  metropolitan  church,  are  very  magni* 
ficent.  It  has  a  great  number  of  monasteries,  for  both 
sexes,  and  about  xa,ooo  inhabitants.  It  is  pretended, 
that  the  body  of  St  James  was  buried  here,  which 
draws  a  great  number  of  pilgrims  from  most  parts  oi 
Christendom.  They  walk  in  procession  to  the  church, 
and  visit  his  wooden  image,  which  stands  on  the  great 
altar,  and  is  illuminated  with  40  or  je  wax  candles. 
They  kiss  it  three  times  with  a  very  respectful  devo- 
tion, and  then  put  their  hats  on  its  head.  In  the  church 
there  are  30  silver  lamps  always  lighted,  and  six  chan- 
deliers of  silver  five  feet  high.  The  poor  pilgrims  are 
received  into  an  hospital,  built  for  that  purpose,  which 
stands  near  the  church  ;  and  round  it  are  galleries  of 
free-stone,  supported  by  large  pillars.  The  archbishop 
is  one  of  the  richest  prelates  in  Spain,  having  70,000 
crowns  a-year.  From  this  town  the  military  order  of 
St  Jago,  or  St  James,  had  its  origin.  It  is  seated  in  a 
peninsula,  formed  by  the  rivers  Tambra  and  Ulla,  ia  a 
pleasant  plain,  265  miles  north-west  of  Madrid.  W. 
Long.  8.  1 7.  N.  Lat.  42.  52^ 

New  CoMP08TELLdt  a  town  of  North  America,  in 
New  Spain,  and  province  of  Xalisco,  built  in  I53i» 
It  is  situated  near  the  South  sea*  liV.  Long.  104. 42. 
N.  Lat.  21.  20. 

COMFOUNDy  in  a  geaeraL  sense,  an  appeilatioik 
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J^iiaif»mid  giveo  to  whatever  is  eompoaed  or  maile  op  of  itStt* 
I       ent  things )  thas  we  saj,  a  compouod  word,  conpoimd 
^^^J^**  •oandi  coropoood  taste,  kc^-^Conqiound  differs  from 
<oin/>/^ir,  and  stands  opposed  to  sm^.    See  CoiiPUCJL 
and  SiMPLS. 

Compound  Fhwer*    See  CoupoBitva  Fba. 

Compound  hUerut^  called  also  interest  upon  Mtereet^ 

is  that  which  is  reckoned  not  only  npon  the  principal, 

but  upon  the  interest  itself  forborne  \   which  hereby 

becomes  a  sort  of  secondary  principal.    See  Iiitb« 

Compound  Motiom^  that  anotion  which  is  eflbcted 
by  several  conspiring  powers.  Powers  are  said  to  con* 
^pire  if  tlie  direction  of  the  one  be  not  qoite  opposite  to 
that  of  the  other,  as  when  the  radios  of  a  circle  is  con* 
ceived  to  roToWe  about  a  centre,  and  at  the  same  tiaie 
a  point  to  move  straight  along  it. 

^Compound  NwmierSf  those  which  may  be  divided 
by  some  other  number  besides  unity,  without  leaving 
any  remainder  \  such  as  i8,  20,  fkc*  the  first  being 
measured  by  the  numbers  a,  6,  ^ }  and  the  second  1^ 
the  numbers  a^  4,  5,  10* 

CoMPOUHhQiumtitiee,    "See  AlCebra. 

Compound  Rath,  is  that  which  the  product  of  the 
^antecedents  of  two  or  more  ratios  has  to  the  product  of 
their  consequents.  Thus,  6  to  ya  is  in  a  ratio  com* 
founded  of  z  to  6,  and  of  3  to  la. 

-Compound  (subsUntive),  the  result  or  effect  of  a 
composition  of  difierent  things  ^  or  a  mass  formed  by 
the  union  of  many  ingredients. 

COMPREHENSION,  in  English  chuich-history, 
denotes  a  scheme  proposed  by  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman 
in  1667*8,  for  relaxing  the  terms  of  conferosity  in  be* 
Vlf  of  Pp(>^^*^ant  dissenters,  and  admitting  tbem  into 
'the  oenuaunion  of  the  efanivh.  A  bill  for  this  pur* 
.pose  was  drawn  up  by  Lord  Chief-Baiua  Hale,  but 
^Usallowed.  The  attempt  was  renewed  by  TillotsoQ 
and  Stillingfleet  in  1674,  and  the  terms  were  settled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  nonconformists  ^  bqjt  the  hi* 
shops  refused  their  assent.  This  scheme  was  likewise 
Revived  again  immediately  after  the^  Bevelution  }  the 
king  and  queen  expressing  their*  desire  of  an  onion : 
bowever,  the  design  failed  after  two  attempts )  and  tfao 
act  ef  toleration  was  obtained. 

CoMPUHENiiOK,  in  MeUf^kgeke^  is  that  act  of  the 
mind  whereby  it  apptehends  or  knows  any  object  that 
is  presented  to  it,  on  all  the  sides  whereon  it  is  ^pable 
of  being  apnrehendcd  or  known.  To  comprehend  a 
thing  is  denned  by  the  schoolmen,  rem  Mptam  toiam 
et  totaUter  eqgnoeeere* 

CoMPEKBXNiiOM,  lu  MAetorict  a  trope  or  figure 
whereby  the  naam  of  a  whole  is  put  for  a  part ;  or 
that  of  a  part  for  a  whole  ^  or  a  definite  number  of 
nay  thing  for  an  indefinite. 

COMPBESSi  in  Surgery^  a  bolster  of  soft  linen 
olotb,  folded  in  several  dooUes,  frequently  applied  to 
cover  a  plaster,  in  order  not  only  to  prsserve  the 'part 
from  the  external  air,  but  abo  the  better  to  reUin  tba 
dressings  or  medicinee. 

COMPBES8ION,  the  act  of  prossing  or  squeexiog 
•ome  matter  together,  so  as  to  set  its  parts  nearer  to 
each  other,  and  make  it  possess  less  space.  Chmprea^ 
mon  froperiy  diOSsn  from  cendetuaiiou^  in  that  the  lat- 
ter is  performed  by  the  action  of  coldy  the  former  hf 
external  videnoe* 


COMPBOBII8E,  a  troaty  or  contract,  whereby  two  CMBfirs. 
contending  parties  establish  dne  or  nwre  arbitrators  to      aise 
judge  of  and  terminate  their  differsooe  in  an  amicable 
aMnner* 

COMPTON,  HSNET,  bishop  of  London,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Spencer  earl  of  Northampton,  and 
bom  in  163  a.  After  the  restoration  of  Charies  II. 
he  became  comet  of  a  regisseot  of  horse  \  but  soon  af* 
ter  quitting  the  army  for  tbe  ehuich,  he  was  nmde  bi* 
shop  of  Oxford  in  1674  \  and  ahont  a  year  after  trans* 
lated  to  the  see  of  London.  He  was  entrusted  with 
the  eJittcatien  of  tbe  two  princesses  Mary  and  Annef 
whom  he  also  afterwards  married  to  the  princes  of 
'Orange  and  Denmark  $  and  their  firmness  in  the  Pro* 
testant  religion  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  theilP 
tutori  to  whom,  when  Popery  began  to  prevail  at  conrtt 
It  ivas  imputed  as  an  unpardonable  crime.  He  waa 
suspended  firom  hts  ecclesiastical  function  by  James  IL 
bot  was  restored  by  him  again  00  the  prince  of  Oraage^e 
invasion.  He  and  tbe  bishop  of  Bristol  made  the  am* 
jority  finr  filling  the  iracant  throne  with  a  king :  ho 
performed  tbe  ceremony  of  the  coronation  \  was  ap* 
pointed  one  of  tbe  commsnioners  for  revising  the  litur^ 
gy  \  and  labomed  with  much  teal  to  reconcile  dissen 
ters  to  the  church.  His  spirit  of  moderatioo  made  hint 
unpopular  with  the  cleigy,  and  in  all  probability 
ebccked  his  forther  proosotion.  He  died  in  1713  ^ 
but  living  in  busy  times,  did  not  leave  many  writings 
behind  him. 

COMPTBOLLEB.    Sec  CoMnoLUOt. 

COMPULSOB,  an  oflicer  under  the  Bomaa  ei^ 
perois,  dispatched  from  oouttinto  the  provinces,  to 
oampel  tbe  paynwnt  of  taxes,  &c  not  paid  with* 
in  the  tima  ptoscribed.  Tbe  word  »  formed  of  the 
verb  compelhre^  **  to  oblige,  constrain.**  These  weio 
eharged  with  so  nsany  exactiens,  under  oolour  of 
their  office,  that  Hooorins  cashiered  them  by  a  bw  i» 
41a. 

Tbe  laws  of  the  Visu^oths  mention  military  cook 
polsers  \  wUeb  were  officers  among  the  Goths^  whose 
business  was  to  oblige  tbe  ^rdy  aeUisrs  to  go  into  thO' 
fight,  or  to  run  to  an  attack,  &c. 

Cassian  mentions  a  kind  of  aMuastte  oompiAors» 
whose  business  was  to  dedate  the  hours  of  canonical 
office,  and  to  take  care  the  monks  went  to  church  at 
tfnoe  hoars. 

COMPUNCTION,  in  Theokn,  an  inward  grief 
in  the  mind  for  baring  offended  Gmi.  The  word  ceoMO 
foom  cempungere^  of  fnajgyrg,  ^to  prick.**«*Tbe  Bo* 
manists  own  their  oenfossion  insignificant  unices  attend-* 
ed  with  compunction  or  pricking  of  heart. 

Amonff  spiritnalists,  compunction  bears  a  more  ex-> 
tensive  signification  \  and  implies  not  only  a  grief  for 
baring  clended  God,  but  also  a  pious  sensation  of  grief, 
sosvow,  and  displeasure,  on  other  amtives.«>-»Tlios,  the 
miseries  of  Kfe,  the  danger  of  being  lost  in  the  worid,^ 
the  blindness  oip  the  wicked,  &c*  are  to  ^ons  peopb 
motives  of  connneliom 

COMPUBGATOB,  one  that,  by  ooiiir  justifies  an* 
ether  pei«on*s  innocence.  ,Compoiytois  wars  intro' 
dneed  as  evidences  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  ttiddlo 
ages.  Their  number  varidi  according  to  tbe  import^ 
anco  of  the  subject  in  dispute,  er  the  nature  of  the 
orima  with  which  a  person  was  charged. 

COMPUTATION,  in  a  general  aento,  tbe 
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CMipatft.  ner  of  ettiniAting  time,  weights,  mettim,  moneyt,  or 
tion  qaantities  of  way  kind.— The  word  is  •ometime*  alto 
used  among  mathcmaticiani  in  the  like  scoso  as  cal« 
eolation. 

C0MI7M,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  town  of  the 
Orobiiy  of  an  ancient  standSng,  and  formerly  powerfbl, 
daring  to  dispnte  with  the  Romanii :  ComenseM^  the  peo- 
ple ;  Ccmenm  Ager^  the  epithet.  It  became  afterwards 
no  inconsiderable  mnnicipinm,  to  which  Julius  Ctesar 
added  5000  new  colonists  (Strabo)  \  whence  it  was  ge« 
neraltj  called  Novoeomum^  and  the  people  VovocomtnttM. 
Bat  in  time  it  recovered  its  ancient  name,  Comum  ;  Pli- 
ny the  younger,^  a  native  of  that  place,  calling  it  by 
no  other  name.  Now  Como,  in  the  dochy  of  Milan^ 
at  the  sooth  end  of  the  lake  of  that  name.  £.  Long. 
Kh  37*  ^-  ^^^'  4^«  I^  ^*  about  80  miles  N.  £.  of 
Tarin. 

COMUS,  in  Mythohf^^  the  god  of  jollity  or  festi- 
vity. There  is  great  reason  to  believe  he  was  the 
Charoos  of  the  Moabites ;  Beel-Phegor,  Baal-Peor, 
Triapns,  and  Bacchus.-  He  is  represented  under  the 
appearance  of  a  young  man,  with  an  inflamed  red 
conntenanoe,  his  head  inclined,  and  crowned  with 
lowers ;  his  air  drowsy ;  leaning  on  a  hnntsman*s 
spear  in  his  left  hand,  and  holding  an  inverted  torch 
in  his  right.  His  statoe  was  placed  at  the  chamber 
doors  of  new  married  persons }  his  pedestal  crowned 
with  flowers. 

CON,  or  CoKD.    See  CoifO. 

CONANT,  Dr  John,  a  learned  English  divine, 
horn  in  1608.  He  took  his  degrees  at  Exeter  college 
Oxford  $  was,  by  the  parliament,  constituted  one  of 
the  assembly  of  divines,  though  be  seldom,  if  ever,  sat 
with  them  \  and  in  1657  ^^  admitted  vice-chancellor 
«f  the  university.  On  the  restoration  he  was  one  of 
the  commissioners,  and  assisted  at  the  conferences  in 
the  Savoy  ;  bnt  was  deprived  by  the  act  of  oniformi- 
ty )  after  eight  years  he  was  confirmed,  and  was  made 
lurdideacott  of  Norwich,  and  prebendary  of  Worcester. 
In  x686  he  lost  his  sights  and  died  in  1693  ;  leaving 
9  nomber  of  admired  sermons,  afterwards  published  ia 
ttx  volumes. 

CONARION,  or  Conoidzs,  a  name  for  the  pineal 
g^and.    See  Anatomy  Index. 

CONATUS,  a  term  frequently  nsed  in  phflosopfay 
and  mathematics,  defined  by  some  to  be  a  quantity  if 
motion,  not  capable  of  being  expressed  by  any  time 
er  length  $  as  |he  cwnatus  recedendi  ab  axe  mottts^  h 
the  endeavour  which  a  body,  moved  circularly,  makes 
to  recede,  or  fly  oflT,  from  the  centre  or  axis  of  its  mo- 
tion. 

CONCA,  SEBAsnriAN,  called  Cavalier^  a  celebrated 
history  and  portrait  painter,  was  bom  at  Gaeta  in 
1679,  and  placed  as  a  disciple  with  Francesco  Solime- 
na,  an  incomparable  master.  Uuder  his  direction 
Conca  exerted  his  utmost  industry  to  obtain  a  proper 
knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  the  art  of  paint- 
ing i  nor  did  he  permit  any  kind  of  amusement  to 
withdraw  his  attention  from  his  studies.  Solimena 
soon  perceived  in  his  disciple  such  talents,  and  such  a 
disposition,  as  would  qualify  him  to  make  a  very  great 
progress  \  and  on  that  account  he  conceived  so  strong 
an  affection  for  him,  that  he  not  only  afforded  him  the 
best  instructions,  but  often  employed  him  to  sketch 
after  his  own  designs }  took  him  along  with  him  to 


Monte  Cassino,  where  he  was  to  paint  a  chapel  in  firea*  Cobcs. 
CO  \  and  there  made  Conca'  acquainted  with  every  thing ^'  \ 
relative  to  that  manner  of  painting.  At  his  return  to 
Naples  with  Solimena,  he  was,  if  possible,  still  more 
assiduous  to  improve  himself  to  the  utmost ;  and  en- 
tered on  a  project  that  might  at  once  advance  his  in* 
come,  and  add  to  his  expertness  in  his  profession.  That 
project  was,  to  paint  portraits  in  a  small  size  and  at  a 
low  rate  \  by  which  scheme  all  ranks  of  persons  crowd- 
ed to  him;  and  beside  the  pecuniary  advantages  re» 
salting  from  it,  he  acquired  an  extraordinary  froedom 
of  hand  in  penciling  and  colouring  \  a  gooa  habit  of 
imitating  nature  with  an  elegant  choice  \  and  likewise 
great  diversity  of  airs  of  heads,  which  were  of  extra- 
ordinary use  to  him  in  his  future  beautiful  compositions* 
As  he  had  a  great  desire  to  see  Rome,  he  obtained 
permission  from  Solimena  to  indulge  his  inclination^ 
and  although  he  was  near  thirty  jears  of  age  when  be  * 

visited  that  city,  yet  he  spent  eight  years  in  constant 
study  after  the  antiques,  after  Buonaroti,  Raphael, 
and  the  Carracci,  and  perfected  himself  in  every  part 
of  his  profession.  The  fame  of  his  works  soon  spread 
throughout  Rome,  and  procured  him  the  patronage  of 
Cardinal  Ottobuoni,  who  was  a  princely  encoorager 
of  artists;  and  Conca  having  shown  an  elegant  proof 
of  his  abilities  in  a  composition  representing  Herod 
inquiring  of  the  wise  men  the  place  of  the  birth  of 
the  Messiah,  the  figures  being  as  large  as  Ijfie,  the  Car* 
dinal  thoo^it  it  so  excellent  a  penormance,  that  be 
rewarded  bim  in  a  munificent  manner,  entertained  him 
in  his  own  palace,  and  introduced  him  to  Pope  Cle- 
ment XL  who  appointed  Coocii  to  paint  the  picture  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  in  the  church  of  St  John  Late* 
ran  \  which  he  executed  with  universal  applause.  On 
that  occasion  the  pope  was  desirous  of  giving  him  some 
particular  mark  of  bis  esteem  \  and  therefore,  in  a  ge» 
neral  assembly  of  the  academicians  of  St  Luke,  ha 
conferred  on  him  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  the 
cardinal  ^^resented  him  with  a  rich  diamond  cross, 
which  Concfi,  out  of  respect  to  his  patron,  always 
wore  at  his  bosom.     From  that  time  he  was  incessant* 

2  employed,  and  his  works  were  solicited  by  most  oV 
e  princes  of  Europe.    The  churches  and  coapels  of 
every  part  of  Italy  ate  enriched  with  some  of  his  com- 
positions ;  of  which  he  painted  an  incredible  number^ 
as  he  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and  never  discon* 
tinned,  his  labours.     He  was  earnestly  invited  by  Phi« 
lip  V.  of  Spain  to  visit  his  court,  but  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  leave  Rome.    He  painted  two  admi- 
rable pieces  for  the  king  of  Poland,  with  figures  as 
large  as  life  \  in  one  was  represented  Alexander  pre- 
senting Bucephalus  to  Philip,  after  he  had  managed 
him }   a  graud  composition,  with  a  multitude  of  fi- 
gures, correctly  designed,   and  charmingly  grouped  . 
and  disposed  j  the  whole  being  adorned  with  most  ele- 
mnt  architecture,  in  true  and  beautiful  perspective. 
The  other  was  the  marriage  of  Alexander  with  Rox- 
ana,  the  daughter  of  Darius,  which  was  in  every  re- 
ipect  equal  to  the  former.     He  was  at  last'so  strong-  - 
ly  pressed  to  go  to  Naples,   that  he  undertook  the 
joomey  \  and  was  received  in  that  kingdom  with  all  - 
the  respect  and  honour  due  to  his  merit;  and  there  he 
finisbed  several  noble  designs,  as  also  at  Gaeta  his  na- 
tive city.     While  fts  continued  at  Naples,  he  received 
in  tiw  royal  presence  a  snuff-box  of  very  great  value, 
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presented  to  him  in  the  king^s  name  by  the  roarqais  of 
Tanucc!,  at  that  time  prime  minister ;  and  in  the  year 
1757,  the  king  was  pleased  to  ennoble  him  and  all  his 
descendants.  At  that  time  he  was  78,  and  it  is  confi- 
dently said,  that  he  died  in  1761,  aged  82,  which  is 
very  probable,  though  not  positively  certain.  He  an* 
derstood  perspective  and  architecture  thoroughly,  and 
added  to  it  a  fine  understanding  of  the  chiaro  scoro. 
His  style  of  composition  is  grand  and  elegant  y  his  de- 
sign very  correct  ^  his  disposition  ingenious }  his  atti- 
tudes and  expression  full  of  truth,  nature,  and  variety  ; 
and  his  colouring  is  excellent.  The  history  of  Diana 
and  Actseon,  by  Conca,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  earl 
of  Pembroke  at  Wilton. 

CONCALE  BAT,  is  on  the  coast  of  France  in  Brit- 
tany, where  the  British  forces  landed  in  June  1738, 
in  order  to  go  to  St  Maloes ;  which  they  did,  and 
burnt  all  the  ships  in  that  harbour,  which  were  above 
100,  of  all  sorts.  Concale  is  the  town  which  gives 
name  to  the  hay,  and  is  famous  for  oysters.  It  is  x8 
miles  east  of  St  Maloes,  and  197  west  of  Paris.  TV^ 
Lon^.  I,  47.  N.  Lat.  48.  41. 

CONCARNEAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
j>artment  of  Finisterre,  with  a  harbour  and  a  caatle, 
and  2200  inhabitants.     E.  Long.  4.  2.  N.  Lat.  47.  ^6* 

CONCATENATION,  a  term  chiefly  used  in 
speaking  of  the  mutual  dependence  of  second  causes 
upon  each  other. 

CONCAVE,  an  appellation  used  in  speaking  of  the 
inner  surface  of  hollow  bodies,  but  more  especially  of 
spherical  ones. 

CoHCAFB  Glasses^  such  as  are  ground  hollow,  and 
are  usually  of  a  spherical  figure,  though  they  may  be 
of  any  other,  as  parabolical,  &c.  All  objects  seen 
through  concave  glasses  appear  erect  and  diminished. 

CONCENTRATION,  in  general,  signifies  the 
bringing  things  nearer  a  centre.  Hence  the  particles 
of  salt,  in  sea-wmter,  are  said  to  be  concentrated  j  that 
is,  brought  nearer  each  other,  by  evaporating  the  wa- 
tery part. 

CONCENTRIC,  in  MatAemattcs^  something  that 
has  the  same  common  centre  with  another  :  it  stands  in 
opposition  to  excentric* 

CONCEPTION,  in  Zogtc,  the  simple  apprehension 
or  perception  which  we  have  of  any  thing,  without 
proceeding  to  affirm  or  deny  any  thing  about  it.  Some 
writers,  as  Lord  Kames,  distinguish  between  concep- 
tion and  perception  \  making  the  latter  to  denote  the 
consciousness  of  an  object  when  present,  or  to  include 
the  reality  of  its  object  \  whereas  conception  expresses 
the  forming  an  idea  of  an  object  whether  present  or 
absent,  or  without  any  conviction  of  its  reality. 

CoNCEmov,  in  Medicine^  denotes  the  first  forma- 
tion of  the  embryo,  or  foetus  in  the  womb. 

Conception  is  no  other  than  such  %  concourse  and 
commixture  of  the  prolific  seed  of  the  male  with  that 
of  the  female,  in  the  cavity  of  the  utcms,  as  immedi- 
ately  produces  an  embryo. 

The  symptoms  of  conception  or  pregnancy  are 
when,  in  a  few  days  after  the  conjugal  act,  a  small 
fMtk  is  perceived  about  the  navel,  and  is  attended  with 
some  gentle  commotions  in  the  bottom  of  the  abdo- 
and   within    one,   two,   three,    or   even  four 


men 


0ionths,  the    menses   cease  to  flow,  or  prove  in  less 
/juanti^   than   usual.    Upon  the  first  failure  of  this 


kind,  the  woman  begins  to  count  the  series  of  ber  Coocep* 
weeks,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  time  before  tioo. 
elapsed  >  after  this,  or  between  the  second  or  third 
months,  but  generally  about  the  third,  the  motions  of 
the  embryo  become  perceivable  to  the  mother ;  who 
hereupon  becomes  troubled  with  a  nausea,  vomiting, 
loathing,  longing,  &c«  About  this  time  the  breasts 
begin  to  swell,  grow  hard  and  painful,  and  contain  a- 
little  milk  ;  the  nipples  also  become  larger,  firmer,  and 
darker  coloured,  a  livid  circle  appearing  round  them  } 
the  eyes  seem  sunk  and  hollow.  During  the  two  first 
months  of  pregnancy,  the  woman  grows  thinner  and 
slenderer  j  the  abdomen  being  also  depressed  ^  though 
it  afterwards  distends,  and  grows  gradually  larger. 

The  manner  wherein  conception  is  effected,  is  thus 
laid  down  by  the  modem  writers :  In  the  anperfices  of 
the  ovaries  of  women,  there  are  found  little  pellucid 
spherules,  consisting  of  two  concentric  membranes  fill- 
ed with  a  lymphatic  humour,  and  connected  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ovaria  underneath  the  tegument,  by  a  tluck 
calyx,  contiguous  to  the  extrenaities  of  the  minute  ra- 
mifications of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

These  spherules,  by  the  use  of  venery,  grow,  swell, 
raise  and  dilate  the  membrane  of  the  ovary  into  the 
form  of  papillae }  till,  the  head  propendiog  from  the 
stalk,  it  is  at  length  separated  from  it }  leaving  behind 
it  a  hollow  cicatrix  in  the  broken  membrane  of  tJie 
ovary }  which,  however,  soon  grows  op  again; 

Now,  in  these  spherules,  while  still  adhering  to  the 
ovary,  foetuses  have  been  frequently  found  ^  whence  it 
appears,  that  these  are  a  kind  of  ova,  or  eggs,  deriving 
their  structure  from  the  vessels  of  the  ovary,  and  their 
liquor  from  the  humours  prepared  therein. 

Hence  also  it  appears,  that  the  Fallopian  tubes  be* 
ing  3welled  and  stifi^ned  by  the  act  of  venery,  with 
their  muscular  fimbriae,  like  fingers,  may  embrace  the 
ovaries,  compress  them,  and  by  that  compression  ex- 
pand their  own  mouths :  and  thus  the  eggs,  now  ma- 
ture, and  detached  as  before,  may  be  forced  into  their 
cavities,  and  thence  conveyed  into  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus }  where  they  may  either  be  cherished  and  retain- 
ed, as  when  they  meet  with  the  male  seed  }  or,  if  they 
want  that,  again  expelled. 

Hence  the  phenomena  of  false  conceptions,  abor- 
tions, foetuses  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  &c.  For  in  coition,  the  m:%le  seed, 
abounding  with  living  animalcules,  agitated  with  a 
great  force,  a  brisk  beat,  and  probably  with  a  great 
quantity  of  animal  spirits,  is  violently  impelled  tbrougb 
the  moutb  of  the  uterus,  which  on  this  occasion  is 
opener,  and  through  the  valves  of  the  neck  of  the  ute- 
rus, which  on  this  occasion  are  laxer  than  ordinary, 
into  the  uterus  itself  ^  which  now,  in  like  manner,  be* 
comes  more  active,  turgid,  hot,  inflamed,  and  moisten- 
ed with  the  flux  of  its  lymph  and  spirits,  by  means  of 
the  titillation  excited  in  the  nervous  papUlae  by  the  at- 
trition against  the  rugse  of  the  vagina. 

The  semen  thus  disposed  in  the  uterus^  is  retained, 
heated,  and  agitated,  by  the  convulsive  constriction  of 
the  uterus  itself;  till  meeting  with  the  ova,  the  finest 
and  most  animated  part  enters  through  the  dilated 
pores  of  the  membranula  of  the  ovnm,  now  become 
glandulous  ;  is  there  retained,  nourished,  and  dilated  i 
grows  to  its  ombOicus,  or  navel ;  stifles  the  other  less 
Uvely  animalculef  9  and  thus  is  conception  cflfected. 

Hence 
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Hence  it  appears,  that  conception  may  happen  in     corps  that  was  seldom  complete.    Noneof  thefortifica-   Coocrfi- 
anj  part  where  the  semen  meets  with  an  ovum :  thus     tions  are  considerable  ;  bnt  those  towards  the  land  are      tion 
whether  it  be  carried  through  the  Fallopian  tube  to     wretched.    The  Spaniards  now  live  in  tolerable  seen* 
the  ovarj,  and  there  cast  upon  the  ovum ;  or  whether  «  rity  with  respect  to  the  Indians,  and  have  no  notion 
it  meet  with  it  in  some  recess  of  the  tube  itself;  or,     of  any  attack  on  that  side.    This  town,  with  the  rest 
lastly,  whether  it  join  it  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  it     of  the  province,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Independents 
may  still  have  the  same  effect,  as  it  appears  from  obser- 
vation actually  to  have  had.     But  it  is  probable,  that 
conception  is  then  most  perfect  when  the  two,  viz.  the 
•emen  and  ovum,  are  carried  at  the  same  time  into  the 
uterus,  and  there  mixed,  &c. 

According  to  other  physiologists  the  male  seed  is 
taken  np,  before  it  arrives  in  the  uterus,  by  the  veins 
which  open  into  the  vagina,  &c*  and  thus  mixed  with 
the  blood  *,  by  which,  in  the  course  of  circulation,  it  is 
carried,  duly  prepared,  into  the  ovary,  to  impregnate  the 


eggs. 

It  has  been  advanced  by  several  writers,  that  women 
may  possibly  conceive  in  their  sleep,  and  be  with  child 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  occasion  of  it.  As  ridi- 
Golous  and  absurd  as  this  doctrine  may  appear  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  world,  no  less  an  author  than  Gensili  has 
thought  it  worthy  a  particular  dissertation. 

CoscBPTiONj  Immaculate^  of  the  Holy  Virgin^  is  a 
feast  established  in  hononr  of  the  holy  virgin,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  her  having  been  conceived  and 
bom  immaculate^  u  e.  without  original  sin,  held  in  the 
Bomisfa  church  on  the  8th  of  December.  The  imma- 
culate conception  is  the  great  head  of  controversy  be- 
tween the  Scotists  and  Thomists ;  the  former  main- 
taining, and  the  latter  impugning  it.  In  the  three 
Spanish  military  orders,  of  St  James  of  the  sword,  Ca- 
tatrava,  and  Alcantara,  the  knights  take  a  vow  at 
their  admission  to  defend  the  immaculate  conception. 
This  resolution  was  first  taken  in  1652.  Peter  d*Aiva 
has  published  48  huge  volumes  In  folio  on  the  myste- 
ries of  the  conception. 

CoKCEFTiOK,  an  episcopal  town  of  Chili  in  South 
America.  It  is  situated  In  W.  Long.  73.  50.  S.  Lat. 
jiS.  40  \  and  Is  the  oldest  European  settlement  in  Chi- 
li, and  the  second  in  point  of  dignity.  On  their  first 
settlement  here,  the  Spaniards  were  repeatedly  driven 
off  by  the  Indians,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  take 
up  their  residence  at  St  Jaffo.  Since  that  time  both 
the  cities  of  Conception  and  St  Jago  have  been  fre- 
quently destroyed  by  earthquakes.  In  the  vear  X751 
both  of  them  were  laid  in  ruins  by  a  dreadful  shock, 
the  first  concussions  of  which  were  attended  with  an  un- 
nsual  swelling  of  the  sea,  that  overturned  the  few  houses 
which  bad  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  earthquake. 
The  harbour  is  good,  and  pretty  much  frequented ;  on 
which  account  the  city  Is  regarded  as  a  place  of  con- 
(Seqnence.  The  king  allowed  annually  ^  jo,ooo  pieces 
of  eight  for  the  support  of  a  garrison  of  3500  men ;  a 


in  1817. 

Conception,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  New 
Spain,  and  In  the  audience  of  Guatimala.  It  Is  seated 
near  the  sea  coast,  xoo  miles  west  of  Porto-bello,  and 
a  small  river  that  runs  into  the  sea.  W.  Long.  8i.  45. 
N.  Lat  10.  o. 

CoscEPTioif  del  PaOf  a  town  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Caraccas,  containing  l^oo  inhabitants, 
who  live  chiefly  by  their  cattle.  It  is  84  miles  south- 
east of  Caraccas.     W.  Long.  6 5.  10.  N.  Lat.  8.  42. 

CONCERT,  or  Concerto,  in  JftiWc,  a  number  or 
company  of  musicians,  playing  or  singing  the  same 
piece  of  music  or  song  at  the  same  time. 

CONCERTATO  intimates  the  piece  of  music  to  be 
composed  in  such  a  manner,  as  that*  all  the  parts  may 
have  their  recltativos,  be  it  for  two,  three,  four,  or 
more  roices  or  instruments. 

CONCERTO  GROSSI,  the  grand  chorus  of  a  con- 
cert, or  those  places  where  all  the  several  parts  per- 
form or  play  together. 

CONCESSION,  In  general,  signifies  either  the  act 
of  ffranting  or  yielding  any  thing,  or  the  thing  itself 
which  is  so  granted  or  yielded. 

Concession,  In  Rhetoric^  a  figmre  whereby  some- 
thing is  freely  allowed,  that  yet  might  bear  dispute, 
to  obtain  something  that  one  would  have  granted^  to 
blm^  and  which  he  thinks  cannot  fairly  be  denied,  as 
in  the  following  concession  of  Dido,  in  Virgil : 

^  The  nuptials  be  disclaims,  I  urge  no  more  ; 
**  Let  him  pursue  the  promis'd  Latian  shore. 
**  A  short  delay  is  all  I  ask  him  now  \ 
^  A  pause  of  grief,  an  interval  from  wo.** 

CONCHA,  in  Tjook^^  a  synonyme  of  the  Myti- 
LUS,  SoLEN,  and  othet  shell-fish. 

CONCHES,  a  town  of  Normandy,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Euro,  which  carries  on  a  considerable  trade. 
It  Is  seated  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  in  the  territory 
of  Ouche,  45  miles  north-west  of  Paris.  E.  Long. 
O.  51.  N.  LaL  48.  58. 

CONCHITES  MARMOR,  a  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  a  species  of  marble  dug  near  Megara,  and 
remarkable  for  containing  a  great  number  of  sea-shells, 
ab4  other  marine  bodies  immersed  in  it. 

CONCHOID,  in  Geometry^  the  name  of  a  curve, 

fiven    to    it  by     its     inventor     NIcomedes.      See 
*I.UXIONS. 


CONCHO  LOGY, 


IS  that  department  of  natural  history  which  treats  of 
testaceous  animals.    In  the  Linnscan  arrangement 
It  constitotes  the  third  order  of  the  class  of  Vermes. 
Him  is  the  order  tettaceOf  of  which  we  propese  to  lay 
VoL.VLPartL  t 


before  our  readers  a  pretty  full  view  in  the  present 
treatise.  The  peculiarity  and  extent  of  this  order  of 
animals  have  induced  us  to  consider  it  in  a  separate 
tteatise,  by  which  means  we  shall  avoid  swelling  out  to 
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.  HiHoiT,   ^^  iriconyenieht  magnitude,  tbe  cUss  of  Veraiev,  whlcli 
<      1^      ut  will  be  treated  of  in  its  proper  place  in  the  course  of 

^        the  work. 
Impoftaoce      The  fine  polish,  splenflid  colours,  and  elegant  form 
of  eoncho-  of  shells,  hare  been  long  admired,  and  have  procured 


lo^ 


for  them  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  cabiuets  of  the  curi- 
ous. Indeed  in  this  respect,  mankind  have  discovered 
no  small  degree  of  folly  and  extravagance,  in  the  high 
price  which  has  been  given  for  rare  and  beautiful  shells, 
and  often  only  on  account  of  their  rarity.  But  the  study 
of  concbology  acquires  a  higher  degree  of  importance 
and  utility  in  another  view.  In  many  parts  of  the 
world,  different  kinds  of  testaceous  animals  are  em- 
ployed as  an  excellent  and  nutritious  food  ^  and  some 
tribes  supply  the  table  with  a  delicate  luxury.  Dif- 
ferent sheila  furnish  employment  to  ingenuity  and  art, 
in  the  manufacture  of  mother-of-pearl  for  various  pur- 
poses j  and  the  pearl  itself,  so  much  sought  after  as  an 
ornament  of  dress,  and  often  the  rival  of  the  richest 
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gems,  in  ihe  estimation  of  mankiof ,  is  thfe  .^rodQction  Wtiory. 
of  testaceous  animals.  Its  nature  and  mode  of  fortnatioq,  ^ 
tnerefore,.  cannot  fail  to  be  objetts  of  carioUft  invest!^ 
gation.  But  testaceous  animals  and  their  productions, 
are  not  only  beneficial  and  ornamental  i  some  are  found 
to  be  hiehly  pernicious.  The  snail  ravages  the  garden 
and  the  held,  and  marks  its  progress  with  the  destruction 
of  some  of  the  fairest  of  the  vegetable  tribes ;  while 
the  ship- worm  is  justly  the  dread  of  the  mariner ;  se- 
cure, as  it  were,  in  its  insignificance,  it  humbleft  the 
glory  and  pride  of  man  :  and  labouring  in  Secret,  de- 
molishes the  noblest  enbrts  of  ingenuity.  Iti  the^e 
views,  then,  thb  economy  and  habits  of  testaceous  ani- 
mals, which  at  first  sight  might  appear  a  barren  bnd 
useless  pursuit,  become  an  important  and  beneficial 
subject  of  investigation.  The  following  chapters,  there- 
fore, shall  be  occupied  in  the  claasiQcatton  and  natural' 
history  of  this  tribe  of  animals. 


CHAP.  I.  HISTORY  OF  CONCHOLOGY. 


Cultivated  THE  few  scattered  iVagments  concerning  the  natu- 
by  Ihe  an-  ral  history  of  shells,  or  testaceous  animals,  wbfch  are 
cicnts.  (q  \^q  foufid  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  when  com- 
pared with  the  more  extended  and  syAeOn^atic  labours 
of  the  moderns,  are  so  tin  important  and  inaccurate, 
that  it  would  be  altogether  superfluous  to  trouble  our 
readers  with  an  account  of  the  i.nfbrmation  whicli  they 
contain,  tt  appears,  however,  from  the  works  of  A- 
ristotle  and  Fiiny,  the  great  naturalists  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  that  the  study  of  conchology  was  not  entirely 
neglected  in  their  time.  It  sfppears  too,  that  adqiirera 
and  collectors  of  shells  wfere  not  then  wanting.  Scipio 
and  Laslios,  we  are  infordied,  found  a  relaxation  from 
the  toils  and  cares  of  war  alid  government,  by  indul- 
ging in  this  elegant  amusement  ia). 
Bjthe  mo*  ^or  will  it  1>e\ttended  Vith  much  advantage  to 
dcrat.  give-^  particular  account  of  the  works  of  the  eailier 
writers  on  this  subject,  kmong  'the  moderns.  These 
are  Gesner,  Johnsttfn,  Rondeletios.  Aldrovandos,  Bel- 
lonius,  Wormiiis,  and  some  other  authors,  trho  cnlti-  • 
vated  this  depaiament  of  Natural  hif<tory,  and  accompa- 
nied their  descHptions  with  figures,  ilrastrative  of  the 
oblects  which  they  described. 

The  first  author  who  aitempled  k  systematic  division 
of  sbelld,  according  to  their  external  (brtti  and  charac- 
ter, was  John  ilHaniel  Maior,  professor  of  m^diciiie  in 
/  the  university  of  Kiel  iti  tlot^t^in.  His  method  is  jlub- 
lished  kt  the  end  of  his  durious  and  interesting  reiisarkb 
on  the  treatise  concerning  the  putjntra  of  Fabibs  ^Cd- 
lumna,  printed  at  Kiel  in  1675.  The  system  of  the 
German  naturalist  was  followed  by  that  of  our  coun- 
tryman Dr  Lister,  on  a  more  extended  and  improved 
plan,  which  was  published  ten  years  after.  Succeeding 
naturalists  turned  their  attention  to  the  study  of  cpacbo- 
logy,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  classification  of 
the  numerous  objects  of  this  department  of  natural  hi- 


story. Soch  were  Buonanni,  Rnmfitis,  Lanffiua,  Brey- 
nius,  Toumefort,  Gnaltieri,  D^Argenvilfe,  Kleio,  LId- 
naeus,  Adansou,  Geoffinoy,  and  Mutler* 

We  shall  here  exhibit  some  of  the  nfost  celebrated 
systems  of  conchblogy  whicb  have  been  propoMd  by 
writers  on  this  subject.  This,  we  trust,  will  not  bto 
unacceptable  to  oor  readers,  and  paiticuhorly  as  tbB 
works  of  these  authors  are  fu  few  Inmda,  $M  there- 
fore become  Ies6  Accessible. 

I.  The  first^genenfl  mtangement  of  shelte  is  lliftltyi 
published  by  Jh  Lister  in  )a  trork  whb  ^  folMrii^" 
title.  Martini  Lister^  M»  D.  Hktoria  ttvk  '&lm>ptii 
hiethodiciB  Coficftyinrum  UBri  fHatnoTf  tokt^ientes 
1057  fip'^^  ^^'^  niUdissime  wscuJ^tiUf  ti  iSbsoiMi-A 
Anna  Luter  depictas.  Londini,  168^— -l5B8,  foKo. 
A  Second  edition  of  the  same  work  was  ^oUiA^  «l 
Oxford  in  1770,  with  additional  figurea.  p 

SYSTEM  ot  LISTER. 

Lib.  I.  De  Oochieu  TerresiribuM. 

Pass  I.  De  Bacdnh  et  TorbiniBbs  tdfredtrfbift. 

Sect.  I.  DeBnccinisterrestribbs  a  sinistra  Aextrdrsum 
tortilibns,  Isevibus,  ^dentulis. 

Beet.  2.  De'Buccinh  terrestribtismrinrttradie^trMafai 

tbrtillbus,  edentulis,  striatis. 
Beet.  ^.  De  Buccinis  terrtestribtis  a  sinistra  dextrorson 

tortilibns,  ap^rtnra  denlkta. 
Sect.  4.  De  Buccinis  terrestribns  a  dextra  ainbtrorsuin 

tortilibos,  apertura  plana. 
Sect.  5.  De  Buccinis  terrestribos  a  dextra  aintstroitum 

tbrtillbus,  apertura  dentata. 
Sect.  6.  De  Turbinibus  tenrestribos  cochksefomilbiia, 

id  est  compactiore  figuia. 


of 


(▲)  Lselium  et  Sjcipionem  conchas  ai  umbilipoa  ad  Cajettm  et  ad  Laaieatam  legace'ronape— ,  at'ad  oibmiii 
aniffii  remissionem  ludumque  descendere*    Cic.  de  OraU  lib.  ii. 
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i^  Sect.  8.  De  Tarbiotbas  terrestrlbos,  comprewifl  eden* 

tuliB,  iMO  ambito  acuto. 
Sect.  9*  De  Torbinibus  compreasis,  amblta  obtasicre, 

•pertura  edentola* 
Sect*  lo*  De  Turbinibos  terrestribus  compressM,  a  bi* 

nistra  dextrorsom  tortilibus,  apertura  deatata. 
Sect.  II.  De  Tarbinibas  temstribus  compressis,  aper* 

tora  dentata,  a  dextra  siniBtronoin  tortilibiis,  apice 

iovcrso  ex  ipsa  apertorsB  parte. 

Pabs  II.  CocbIe«  nodac  temstres,  limacet  qaibosdam 
dictse. 

Lib.  II.  De  Turbtnihsi  ei  B%vahibu9  aqua  duki$. 

Pars  I.  De  TorbiDibos. 

Sect.  I.  De  Bacclnifl  flaviatllibas. 
Sect.  2.  De  CocbleU  fluyiatilibos. 
Sect.  3*  De  Cochb^U  flaviatiiibus  compreseiii. 

Pars  II.  De  Testaceis  bivalvlbus  floviatilibat. 

Sect.  I.  De  MnscoUs  fluviatilibasi  cardiue  deotato* 
Sect.  2«  De  Mascolis  flaviatilibiis,  cardine  IsefL 
Sect.  J.  De  PectoacolU  flaviatilibos. 

Lib.  III.   De  TeetaceU  bivahibue  marims. 

Pars  I.  De  TestaceU  bivalvibus,  imparibas  testis. 

Sect.  I.  Cap.  I.  De  Pectin ibus  ex  ntraque  parte  sequa* 
liter  auntisy  striatis.  Cap.  2.  De  Pectinibus  eeqoa- 
liter  aaritisy  Isefibos.  Cap.  3.  De  Pectinibos  io8e- 
qualiter  aaritid,  non  dentatis.  Cap.  4.  De  Pectini- 
bus insequaliter  aaritis  dentatis. 

Sect.  2.  Cap.  I.  De  Ostrets  apopbysi  plana  longa  re- 
canra,  angalo  acnto  desinente.  Cap.  2.)  De  Ostreis 
apopbysi  brevi,  subter  €1  quasi  in  occulto  poslta. 

Sect.  3*  De  Spon^yHs. 

Pars  II.  De  Testaceis  bivalvibus,  paribus  testis. 

Sect.  I.  Cap.  I.  De  Pectinibus  margaritlferis.  Cap.  2. 
De  Pectinibus,  binis  apophysibus  longis  conjunctis. 
Cap.  3*  De  Pectinibus  margaritiferis  polyginglymis. 

Sect.  2.  Cap,  I.  De  Pectunculis  polyleptoginglymls, 
margine  ex  altera  parte  prod'uctiore.  Cap.  2.  De 
PectUQcolis  polyleptogiuglymis,  margine  rotunda, 
striatis.  Cap.  3.  De  Pectuncolis  poTyIept<^giog]y- 
mis,  margine  rotunda,  Iscvibus. 

Sect.  3.  Cap«  !•  De  Pectpnculis  Isevibus,  triquetris 
fere,  cervix  angustiore.  Cap.  2.  De  Pectunculis 
laevibus,  triqoetris,  cervice  latiore.  Cap.  3.  De 
Pectunculis  Isevibus,  rostro  recurro. 

Sect.  4*  Cap.  I.  De  Pectunculis  fasciatis,  lunula  nota* 
tiSy  margine  striata.  Cap.  2.  De  Pectunculis  fascia- 
tis,  lunula  quadam  notatis,  margine  Isevi.  Cap.  3. 
De  Pectunculis  fascia tis,  ad  rostrum  integris. 

Sect.  5*  Cap.  i.  De  Pectunculis  striatis  product!- 
oribus,  striis  a  rostro  ad  medium  usque  dorsum 
coQCurrentibus.  Cap.  2.  De  Pectunculis  striatis  di<* 
▼ersimode  exaratus,  sive  dissimilibus.  Cap.  a.  De 
PectttQCulis  striatis,  striis  similibos,  dorso  ad  alte- 
rom  latus  paulnlum  eminente.  Cap.  4.  l)e  Pectan* 
ealis  striatis^  dorso  in  aciem  compresso.  Cap.  c.  De 
Pectuocttlis  striatis,  muricatis  asperisve.  Cap.  6. 
De  Pectunculis  striatis,  striis  a  rostro  tantnm  dedoc« 
lis  Iflcribos.    Cap.  7.    De  Pectunculis  cancellatis* 
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Cap.  8.  De  Pectunculis  striatis,  ex  latere  mnlto  ma-   Hiitory. 

gis  diffusis,  latioribus.    Cap.  9.  De  Pectuoculis  stri- ' 

atis,  ex  latere  diffusis  angustioribus.     Ca^.  lo.  De 

Pectunculis  striatis  imbricatis. 
Secu  6.  Cap.  i.  De  Musculis  marinis,  cardine   laevi 

minimeque  denlato.     Cap.  2.  De  Musculis  marinis 

polyleptogtnglymis. 
Sect.  7.  Cap.  I.  De  Pinnis,  margine  velut  prsecisa  ob- 

tusare.     Cap.  2.  De  Pinnis,   margine  producta  et 

auctiore. 
Sect.  8.  Cap.  i.  De  Tellinis,  id  est  concbis  fere  cuaei- 

formibus,  ambitu  serrata.     Cap.  2.  De  Tellinis  qui- 

bus  ambitus  ex  interna  parte  Isevis  est. 
Sect.  9.   De  Solenis,  id  est  conchis  tenuibus  longisai- 

misque  ab  utraque  parte  naturaliter  biantibus. 
Sect.  10.  Cap.  I.  De  Cbamis,  ab  altero  tantum  latere 

fere  naturaliter  biantibus.   Cap.  2.  De  Cbamis  piio« 

ladibus. 

Pars  II.  De  Testaceis  multivalvibus* 

Sect.  I.  Cap.  I.  De  Pholadibus  triumTe  testarum  con- 
cbis, cardinibus  locolis  quibusdam  quasi  perforatis. 
Cap,  I.  De  Pholadibus,  cardine  integro. 

Sect.  2.  De  Concbis  quinqne  testarum  anatiferis  pie- 
risque  dictis. 

Sect.  3.  De  Balanis,  id  est,  duodecim  testarum  con- 
chis prseter  operculum  mitraturo. 

Sect.  4.  Sive  appendix  ad  librum  tertiom  de  conchitis 
iisve  lapidibus,  qui  quandum  similitudinem  cum  con- 
chis mariois  babeant. 

Lib.  IV.  De  Bucdnis  maritUe^  quibue  etiam  vermicult 
dentaiia  etpateike^  futmerantur. 

Sect.  I.  Cap.  I.  DePatellis,  vertice  perforate.  Cap.  2. 
De  Patellis,  vertice  integro,  Isevibus.  Cap.  3.  De 
Pa  tell  iR,  vertice  integro,  striatis,  margine  quasi  ra« 
diata.  Cap.  4.  De  Patellis,  vertice  adunco  mar- 
gine aequali.  Cap.  5.  De  Patellis,  vertice  adunco, 
margine  obliqua.  Cap.  6.  De  Patellis,  vertice  a- 
dunco,  quibus  ex  interna  parte  cavitas  qusedam  quasi 
arcuata,  longis  compressis.  Cap.  7.  De  Patellis, 
vertice  acuto,  stilo  quodam  intemo  donatis. 

Sect.  2.  De  Dentalibus. 

Sect.  3.  De  Vermiculis. 

Sect.  4.  Cap.  De  Nautilis  caudatis,  sive  e  plurimis 
tabulatis  confectis.  Cap.  2.  De  Nautilis  vacuis,  sire 
non  tabulatis. 

Sect.  5.  Cap.  I.  De  Cochleis  marinis,  apice  brevi, 
ombilicatis,  sinu  aurito.  Cap.  2.  De  Cochleis  ma- 
rinis, apice  brevi,  umbilico  simplici.  Cap.  3.  De 
Cochleis  marinis,  apice  brevi,  centre  minime  sinua- 
te. Cap.  4.  De  Cochleis  marinis,  basi  brevi,  apice 
ad  oris  initiom  parum  elato.  Cap.  5.  De  Cochleis 
marinis,  apice  mediocriter  producto,  ore  dentate. 
Cap.  6.  De  Cochleis  marinb,  apice  mediocriter  pro- 
ducto, ore  edentulo,  Isevibus.  Cap.  7.  De  Coch- 
leis marinis,  apice  mediocriter  producto,  striatis. 
Cap.  8.  De  Cochleis  marinis,  clavicnla  tenut  e^ 
longissima,  striatis.  Cap.  9.  De  Cochleis  mariois, 
davicula  tenui  et  longissima,  Isevibus. 

Sect.  6.  Cap.  I.  De  Neritis  dentatis,  clavicula  pauln- 
lum prominente.  Cap.  2.  De  Neritis  dentatis,  cla- 
viciua  compressa,  striatis.  Cap*  3.  De  Neritis  den- 
tatis, claTicttla  compressa,  Itevibos.  Cap.  4.  De 
Neritis  ad  cdumellam  deotatisi  labio  pmliictiore 
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edentulo/  Cnp.  5.  De  NeritU  edentalls  Isevibus, 
Cap.  6.     De  Neritis  edentulis  muricalis. 

Sect.  7.     De  Auribus  marinis. 

Sect.  8.  Cap.  X.  De  Trochis  pyramiclalibap,  upertara 
flive  basi  leviter  tumida.  Cap.  2.  De  Trochis  pvra- 
midalibus,  basi  panlalum  cava  sjve  Binuata.  Cap.  3. 
De  Trocbisy  apertara  sive  basi  plana.  Cap.  4.'Dt 
Trochis  brevioribas,  umbilicatisy  dentatis.  Cap.  5. 
De  Trochis  cochleseformibu.*!,  umbilicatis,  edentu- 
lis. Cap.  6.  De  Trochis  clavicula  breviore,  colu- 
mella paulo  erect  lore  Integra.    Cap.  7.   De  Trochis, 

>ba8i  media  leviter  tumida,  quasi  altera  clavicula. 
Cap.  8.  De  Trochis,  unico  dente  ad  columcllam 
acuto. 

Sect.  9.  Cap.  7.  De  Conchis  vcnereis  unicoloribus. 
Cap.  2»  De  Conchis  venereis,  lineis  nigris  secundum 
longitudinem  depictis.  Cap.  3.  De  Conchis  unda- 
tlm  depictis.  Cap.  4.  De  Conchis  venereis  fascia- 
tis,  imroaculatis ;  et  de  conchis  venereis  fasciatis  et 
macuf^tis,  aut  alias  cum  fasciis  variegatis.  Cap,  5. 
De  Conchis  venereis,  punctis  nigris  distinctis.  Cap.  6. 
De  Conchis  venereis,  maculis  albis  nigrisve  inter- 
spersis  insignitis  ;  et  de  conchis  venereis  maculis  al- 
bis quasi  reticulatim  depictis.  Cap.  7.  De  Conchis 
▼enerets,  striis  emioentibus  conspicuis.  Cap.  8.  De 
Conchis  venereis,  punctis  elatis  exasperatis,  nodisve 
insequalibus.  Cap.  9.  De  Conchis  venereis,  aper- 
tura  non  dentata,  basi  integra.  Cap.  xo.  De  Con* 
cbis  venereis,  basi  umbilicata  cochleata. 

Sect.  10.  Cap.  X.  De  Rhombis  cylindraceis  columella 
dentatt,  crassis^  unias  coloris.  Cap.  2.  De  Rhom- 
bis cylindraceis  dentatis,  maculosis.  Cap.  3.  De 
Rhombis  cylindraceis  dentatis,  fasciatis.  Cap.  4.  De 
Rhombis  cvlindraceis  dentatis,  undatis.  Cap.  5. 
De  Rhombis  cvlindraceis  dentatis,  dorso  gibboso. 
Cap.  6.  De  Rliombis  cylindraceis  edentulis,  ore 
Btrictiore.  Cap.  7.  De  Rhombis  edentulis  tenuibus, 
ore  patulo,  clavicula  paululum  exserta.  Cap.  8.  De 
Rhombis  edentulis,  ore  patulo,  clavicula  compressa. 

Pars  II.  Cap.  i.  De  Rhombis  cylindrico-pyramidali- 
bus,  uaius  coloris.  Cap.  2.  De  Rhombis  cylindri- 
co-pyramidalibns,  quibus  linese  maculatflB  circum  in* 
jiciuntur.  Cap.  3^  De  Rhombis  cylindrico-pyrami- 
dalibus,  striatis.  Cap.  4.  De  Rhombis  cylindrico- 
pyramidalibus,  qndatis.  Cap.  5.  De  Rhombis  cy- 
lindrico-pyramidalibus,  fasciatis;.  Cap.  6.  De  Rhom- 
bis cylindrico-pyramidalibus,  retkulatis.  Cap.  7.  De 
Rhombis  cylindrico-pyramidalibus,  dentntis. 

Sect.  II.  Cap.  I.  De  Buccinis  persicis  dictis.  Cap.  2* 
De  BucciniK  musicis  dictis.  Cap.  3.  De  Buccinis 
columella  dentata,  clavicula  longissiina  et   tenuis- 

*    si  ma. 

Sect.  12.  Cap.  I.  De  Buccinis  bilinguibus,  Iscvibns. 
Cap.  2.  De  Buccinis  bilinguibus,  striatis.  Cap.  3. 
De  Buccinis  bilinguibus,  aspersis  et  muricatls.  Cap.  4. 
De  Buccinis  bilinguibiis,  digitatis. 

Sect.  13.  Cap.  I.  De  Buccinis  ampuUaceis  Isevibus, 
aut  certe  minus  asperis.  Cap.  2.  De  Buccinis  am- 
pollaceis,  muricatis.  Cap.  3.  De  Buccinis  ampul- 
laceis,  ad  sinistram  convolutis. 

Sect.  14.  Cap.  X.  De  Buccinis  utrinque  produetioribn^, 
lesvibus.  Cap.  2.  De  Buccinis  utrinque  productiori- 
bus,  striis  densis  et  tenuioribus  exasperatis.  Cap.  3. 
De  Bdccinia  utrinque  prodnctioribuS|  striis  paucioxi- 
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bus  donatis,  labro  simplict.     Cap.  4.  De  Buccinis    hmotj, 
utrinque  productioribus,  striis  paucioribus,  labro  du-  ^       ^    '^* 
plicate  donatis.    Cap.  5.  De  Buccinis  utrinque  pro- 
ductioribus, muricatis. 

Sect.  15.  Cap.  I.  De  Buccinis  bre#roatris,  nodosis. 
Cap.  2.  Dt  Buccinis  brevirostris,  striatis.  Cap.  3. 
De  Buccinis  brevirostris,  Isevibiis,  fere  clavicula 
productiore.  Cap.  4.  De  Buccinis  brtvirostris,  labvo 
repando,  tenuibus.  Cap.  5.  De  Buccinis  brevirostris, 
labro  repando,  crassis.  Cap.  6.  De  Buccinis  brevi- 
rostris, compressas.  Cap.  7.  De  Buccinis  auritis, 
sive  rostra  recurvo  donatis,  ventriculosis.  Cap.  8, 
De  Buccinis  brevirostris,  siuu  reflexo,  Isevibus.  Cap.  9. 

.  De  Buccinia  brevirostris,  rostro  reflexo,  cUvicola 
productinre. 

Sect.  16.  Seu  appendix  de  buccinitts,  iisve  lapidibiia 
que  buccina  omnigena  valde  referant* 

II.  In  1722,  Langias  presenteil  to  tiia  world  the  fol- of  Xaogiw* 
lowing  work  on  conchology.  Caroli  Nicoiai  Langii 
Lucernen,  HelveU  Phil,  et  Med,  Sfc,  Methodut  nova 
eifacUis^  testacea  marina  pLtraqve^  qtue  Aye  usque  no- 
bis  noia  stnt^  in  sum  debttas  et  distinetas  classes^  ge^ 
nera^  et  species^  distnbuendi^  nominibusque  suis  pro» 
prOSf  structurae  potissimum  accommodaiis  nuncupandi^ 
4'c«  ^LucennBf  1722,  4to,  p.  xo2« 

SYSTEM  or  LANGIUS. 

Pars  Prima.     Testacea  marina  univaluia  non  turbi- 

nata»  v 

ClaSSIS  Prima.     Testacea  marina  univalvia  non  tnr- 
binata,  et  in  se  non  contorta. 

Sect  I.  Testacea  marina  univalvia  non  turbinata,  et 
in  se  Don  contorta  nallo  modo,  vel  solommoda  in 
Bummo  apice  tantillum  iHcorvata.  Gen.  J .  Patellse. 
Gen.  2.  Balani. 

Sect.  2.  Tubuli  marini,  acu  testacea  marina  univalvia, 
non  turbinata,  et  in  se  non  contorta,  elongata  tubuli 
instar  concava.  Gen.  i.  Penicilla.  Gen.  2.  Den- 
tales.  Gen.  3.  Tobuli  radiciformes.  Gen.  4.  Tu- 
buli vermiculares. 

Classis  S£COKJ>a.  Testacea  marina  univalvia,  non 
turbinata,  sed  ita  in  se  contorta,  ut  eomm  spiraB.noQ 
promineant. 

Sect.  x.  Testacea  marina  onivalvia  ita  in  se  transversimy 
vel  oblique  secundum  longitudinem  contorta,  nt  eo- 
rum  circum  vol  utiones  vix  appareant.  Gen.  i.  Nau- 
tili.    Gen.  2.  Nuces  marinse. 

Sect.  2.  Porcellanse,  seu  testacea  marina  univalvia  nen 
turbinata.  Gen.  i.  Porcellanas  vulgares.  Gen.  2. 
Porcellanse  fimbriat».  Gen.  j.  Porcellante  sptrales. 
Gen.  4.  Porcellanse  thoractcce.  Gen.  5.  Porcellanae 
minores  integrse. 

Sect.  3.  Dlvis.  X.  Comua  ammonis,  quae  sunt  testacea 
marina  univalvia  non  turbinata,  et  serpeatom  in 
modom  in  se  contorta,  nt  eorum  circnmvolotionea 
nulla  ex  parte  promineant,  et  tamen  ex  ntroque  la- 
tere omnes  appareant.  Gen.  i.  Comna  ammonis 
unita.  Gen.  2.  Comna  ammonis  anomala.  Divis.  2. 
Gen.  I.  Comna  ammonis  simpliciter  divisa.  Gen.  2» 
Corpua  ammonis  integra  divisa. 

Pars, 
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Pars  Secukda.  Cochlea  manntB^  xeu  testacea  marina 
iuiivahia  iurbinata^  qutr  unica  tanftfm  constant  vaiva 
etjlgura  st/a  coc/i/earum  in  modutn  intorta  sunt^  ita 
tit  intima  eorum  9pira  aUqtto  saltern  modo  promineai 
et  producatur, 

C(LASSI8  Prima.  Cochlese  marinfle  longee,  8eu  coch- 
Ie«B  roarinae  oro  admodum  elongate  et  superius  a* 
perto. 

Sect.  I.  CoclilesB  marinsB  long:0e  ore  labiis  rectM. 
Qen.  r.  Coclilese  pyramidales.  -  Gen.  3.  Coclilece 
cylindroidese. 

Sect.  2.  Cochleae  lon^te  pyriformes,  sea  cochleae  ma- 
rinse  longse  ore  labits  IcTitrr  incarratis,  ideoque 
eCiam  levlter  ventricosh.  Divi^.  i.  Cochleae  longae 
pyriformea  minores.  Gen.  i.  Cochleae  longae  pyri- 
formes  minores,  vnlgares.  Gen.  2.  Cochleae  longae 
pyriformes  minores  intortae  integrae.  Gen.  3.  Coch* 
leee  longae  pyriformes  minores  intortae  et  insulcatae. 
Divis,  2.  Cochleae  longae  pyriformes  majores.  Gen.  i. 
Cochleae  longas  pyriformes  majores  volgares.  Gen.  2. 
Cochleae  longae  pyriformes  majores,  intortae  integrae. 
Gen.  3.  Cochleae  longae  pyriformes  majores  intortae 
cyliudroideae. 

Glassis  Skcunda.  Cochleae  canaliculatae,  sen  coch- 
leae marioA  ore  eloogato  et  soperios  in  canaliculum 
sbeunte. 

Sect.  I.  Cochleae  marinae  canalicola  recta.     Gen.   i. 

Cochleae    canal iculatae  rectae  tenuiores.      Gen#  2. 

Cochleae  canaliculatae  rectae  crassiores.   Gen.  3.  Pur- 

pnrae  recti ro^trae. 
Sect.  2.  Cochleae  marinae  canalicutatte  incurTatce.    Gen. 

1.  Cochlpae  canal icnlatae  introrsom  inconratas.    Gen. 

2.  Cochleae  canaliculatae  extrorsom  incnnratae.  Gen. 

3.  Mu  rices.  Gen.  4.  Cochleae  murici formes  in- 
signiter  incrispatae.  Gen.  5.  Purpurae  curvirostrae. 
Gen.  6.  Cochleae  cassidiformet  ombilicatM.  Gen.  7. 
Cassidae. 

Classis  Tertia.  Bnccina  sunt  cochleae  marinae  ore 
et  mucrone  simul  elongatis,  primaque  spira  notabi* 
liter  ventricosa. 

Sect.  2.  Buccina  parra  roncrone  mediocriter  elongato 
et  tenuiter  acuminate.  Gen.  I.  Buccina  panra  proni- 
formia  acuminata.  Gen.  2.  Buccina  parra  pruai- 
ibrmia  canaliculata.  Gen.  3.  Buccina  parTa  curvi* 
rostra.  Gen.  4.  Buccina  parva  sulcata.  Gen.  5. 
Buccina  parva  sulcata  et  canaliculata.  Gen.  6.  Buc- 
cina parva  integra  ore  perpendicular*.  Gen.  7.  Buc- 
cina parva  Integra  ore  obliquo. 

Sect.  2.  Buccina  majora,  quae  sunt  Buccina  mucrone 
admodum  elongato  et  acuroinato.  Gen.  i.  Buccina 
majora  canaliculata  rostrata  ore  simplici.  Gen.  2. 
Buccina  majora  canaliculatai  ore  labioso.  Gen.  3. 
Buccina  majora  canaliculata  rostrata,  ore  labioso, 
fimbriata.  Gen.  4.  Buccina  majora  canaliculata  et 
sulcata. 

CHASSIS  Quart  A*  Strombi,  qui  sunt  cochleae  ma- 
rinae ore  et  mucrone  simul  insigniter  eloogatis,  et 
prima  spira  notabiliter  angustiore  quam  in  Buccinis. 

Sect.  X.  Strombi  ore  sapertua  aperto.    Geo.  i*  Strombi 


canaliculati  acuminati.    Gen.  2.  Strombi  eanalicu-    Hittory. 
lati  rostrati,  ore  simplici.     Gen.  3.  Strombi  canali-  *       i     ' 
cnlati  rostrati,  ore  anguloso.     Gen.  4.  Strombi  cana- 
liculati rostrati,  ore  labioso.    Gen.  5.  Strombi  sulcati 
vulgares.     Gen.  6.  Strombi  sulcati,  ore  labioso. 
Sect.  2.  Strombi  integri,  ore  superius  clauso,  sen  inte- 
-gro.     Gen.  x.  Strombi  integri  vulgarrs,  ore  simplici. 
Gen.  2.  Strombi  integri,  ore  labioso.  Qen.  3.  Strombi 
integri,  ore  fimbriato  et  dentato. 

Classis  Quikta.  Cochleae  marinae,  ore  admodum 
brevi  seu  parvo,  mucrone  vero  insigniter  elongato. 

Sect.  I.  Turbines  aperti,  sen  cochleae  marinae,  ore  ad- 
modum brevi  seu  parvo  snperius  aperto,  mucrone 
longissimo.  Gen.  I.  Turbines  aperti  lati.  Gen.  2« 
Turbines  aperti  acuminati.  Gen.  3.  Tnrbines  aper- 
ti canaliculati  recte  rostri.  Gen.  4*  Turbines  aperti 
canaliculati  oblique  incurvati.  Gen.  5.  Tnrbines 
aperti  sulcati. 

Sect.  2.  Turbines  integri,  ore  superius  clauso  seu  inte- 
sro.  Gen.  i.  Turbines  integri  vulgares.  Gen.  2. 
Turbines  integri  acuminati.  Gen.  3.  Turbines  in- 
tegri fi  mbriati. 

Sect.  3.  Trochi  sen  cochleae  marinae  ore  admodum 
brevi,  seu  parvo  e  basi  lata  et  quasi  plana  in  mncro- 
nem  quasi  rectilineam  conoideum  insigniter  elonga- 
tum  abeuntes.  Gen.  i.  Trochi  ore  angnsto  et  hori- 
sontaliter  compresso.  Gen.  a.  Trochi  ore  ampliore  ^ 
et  subrotundo. 

Classis  Sexta.  Cochleae  marinae  breviores,  seu 
cochleae  marinse  ore  et  mucrone  breviores,  magisque 
contracto. 

Sett.  I.  Cochlfse  breviores  proportionatae.  Gen.  i. 
Cochleae  trochiformes  breviores  proportionatae  et 
mucronatae.  Gen.  2.  Cochleae  marinae  terrestri- 
formes  breviore  proportionatae.  Gen.  3.  Cochleae 
depressae. 

Sect.  2.  Cochleae  marinae  breviores  perpendiculariter 
anomalae.  Gen.  I.  Neritae.  Gen.  2.  Cochleae  nm- 
bilicatae  foramine  spirarum  semicirculari.  Gen.  3. 
Cochleae  umbilicatae  foramine  spiramm  rotundo. 

Sect.  3.  Cochleae  marinae  breviores  horisontaliter  ano- 
malae. Gen.  I.  Cochleae  plans.  Gen.  2.  Aures 
marine. 

Sect.  4.  Varia  hucusque  eaarratarum  cochlea  rum  oper- 
cula  quae  aut  propter  usum  aut  propter  singnlarem 
structuram,  magis  nota  sunt.  Gen.  x.  Opercula 
cochleanim  marinarum  subrotunda.  Gen.  2.  Un-  • 
gucA  mariui,  seu  opercula  cocblearom  marinarum 
oblonga. 

Pars  Tertia.     Conchie  marina^  id  est  testacea  mart" 
na  btvalvia  qua  duabus  constant  valvis  in  cardine^ 
orticukuiont  qttadam  inter  st  conjunctis^  ut  commode  , 
chudi  et  aperiri  queant» 

Sect.  I.  Conchae  marinae  notabiliter  nmbonatae  et  rec- 
tae incurvatae.  Gen.  x.  Conchae  marinae  valvis  ae- 
qualibos  aeqniiaterte.  Gen.  2.  Conchse  cordiformes 
umbone  cardinum  deducto.  Gen.  3.  Conchae  mari- 
nae cordiformes  aequilaterae,  ombone  cardinum,  unito. 

Sect.  2.  Concbae  marinae  valvia  aeqmdibus  sequi)ater«e 
leviter  umbonatae*  Gen.  i«  Concbae  crmssae.  Gen.  2. 

Pectioes 
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Pectines  tenues.    Gen.  3.  Pectmiculi.  Gen.  4.  Con* 

chflB  pectiniformes  wqaiUtene  aubrotundae.    Geo.  5. 

CtmchflB  pectiniformes  teqoilaterae. 
Sect.  3.  Conchfle  mariDse  valvis  sequalibos  tequilaterae, 

nntabiltter  umbonatse  et  oblique  incunratae.    Gen.  l. 

ConohfD  marins   iQcarratsB    subrotuadae   Tolgarea. 

Cren.  2.  Chamae  aeqnilaCerae. 
Sect.  4.  CenebaB  roarinae,  salvia  aDqualiboa  aequUateraey 

Jevitur  ombonataa  et  obliqoe  lacarvatae.     €ren.  f. 

Conchae  marinae  yaWis  aeqaaliboa  anbrotundaa.    Gen. 

2.  Tellinas  aB^uifaterac 
Sect.  5.  Finnaci  aeu  concbae  marinae  vahria  asqualibua 

sequilaterae,  cardioe  nmbone  destituta.  Gen*  i«  Pin« 

nae  rectse.     Gen.  2.  Pinnae  incurvatae. 

Classis  Secukda.  Concbae  inaeqoilaterae,  aeu  concbae 
marinae  valvia  flaqoalibna  ex  utroque  cardinis  latere 
inaequaliter  effosae. 

Sect.  I.  Conchae  marinae  valvis  aeqaalibua  insequilaterse 
notabiliter  umbonatae,  et  rectae  incurvatae.  Gen.  i* 
Conchae  marinae  vaWia  aequalibus  inaeqnilaterae  aob- 
rotundae.  Gen.  2.  Concbae  marinae  cordiformes  in- 
aequllaterae,  umbone  cardine  deducto.  Gen.  3.  Con- 
chae marinae  cordiformea  Inaequilateras,  ambone  car* 
dinum  anito. 

Sect.  2.  Conchfe  marinse  valvia  aequalibus  inasqiiilate* 
rae,  leviter  umbonatae  et  rectae  incurvatae.  Gen.  x. 
Conchae  marinae  leviter  umbonatae  et  rectae  incurva- 
tae aubrotondae. 

Sect.  3.  Concbae  marinae  valvia  aequalibus  ineqailate* 
rae,  notabiliter  umbonatae  et  oblique  incurvatae,  anb- 
rotuadae  valgarea.  Geo.  i.  Cbamae  ioaeqoilaterae. 
Geo.  2.  Concbae  rbomboidalea. 

Sect.  4.  Concbfie  marinae  valvia  aeqoalibua  inaequilaterae, 
leviter  umbonatae  et  oblique  incurvatae.  Geo.  i. 
Concbae  marioaei  &c.  aubrotuadae.  Geo.  2.  Coocbse 
pectiniforoMa  inasquilaterae  trianj^ularea.  Gen.  3. 
Tellinae  inaequilaterae.  Gen.  4.  Conchae  tellinaefor* 
mes.  Gen.  5.  MoacuU.  Gen.  6.  Concbae  longae- 
riAgoaae.  Geo.  7.  Concbae  aoleniformea.  Geo.  8. 
Mytili. 

Sect.  5.  Concbae  marinae  valvia  aeqoalibua  ioaeqailateraey 
leviter  umbonatae  et  oblique  incurvatae,  atroctura  et 
atrlis  pecuUaribua.  Gen.  i.  Conchae  imbricatae.  Gen. 
2.  Pholadee.  Gen.  3.  Dactyli.  Gen.  4.  Hyatero* 
concbae.  Geo.  5.  Conchae  aiaeformea.  Gen.  6.  Coo- 
obae  quadratae. 

Sect.  6.  Concbae  inaequilaterae  non  umbonatae,  aeu  con* 
cbae  marinae  valvia  aequaliboa  inaequilaterae,  cardine 
umbone  destitute.  Gen.  i,  Solenea.  Gen.  2.  Conchae 
marinae,  &c.  atroctura  pecoliari. 

Classis  Teetia.    Conchae  anomalae,  aeu  conchae  ma- 
rinae valvia  inaequalibos. 

Sect.  I.  Conchae  marioae  aoooialae  umbooacae  et  auritae. 

Gen.  2.  Pectioea  aoomalL     Geo.  i.  Spondyli. 
Sect.  2.  Oatreae,  aeu  conchae  marinae  anomalae  omni- 

no,  non  vel  irregulariter  tantnm  umbonatae  rngoaae. 

Gen.  I.  Oatrea  vnlgaria.     Geo.  2.  Oatrea  denticu- 

lata.    Gen.  3.  Oatrea  roatrata.    Gen.  4.  Oatrea  pe- 

culiaria. 

III.  A  different  ajretem  waa  propoaed  for  the  claaai- 
fication  of  teataceoua  animala  bjr  Breynioa,  io  the  fol* 
lowing  work,  which  waa  pobliahed  10  the  year  1732. 


O  L  O  G  Y.  Chap.  I. 

Joanms  PhiUppi  Breynn  dissertatio  pkytwa  de  poi^'^  Hiaory. 
tAaiamiiSf  nova  teiiaceorumcIa$9ef  cuiquadam  prtemiu  <      ^   m* 
tuntur  de  methodo  tesiacea  in  clas$es  et  genera  dUtrt- 
kttendi:  huio  adjtcitur  commentatiuncu/a  de  belemnitis 
pntsnci»^  iqndemque  schediatma  de  Echini's  methodtce 
disponendit  f   G^^^itt,  1732,  4to. 

SYSTEM  or  BREYNID& 

In  thia  ayatem  the  author  baa  <divided  ahella  into  the 
eight  following  claaaea,  viz.  i.  Tubulua.  2.  Cocblidiom. 
3.  Polythalamium,  4.  Lepaa.  5.  Concha.  6.  Con- 
cheidea.     7.  Balanua.     8.  Echinua. 

1.  Tubulua^  eat  teata  tubuloaa  monothalaroia,  vel  in 
lineam  rectam  extenaa,  vel  incurva,  vel  contorta,  vel 
aliqoando  ad  apiram,  aed  irregulariter,  accedena.  Uuic 
pertinent  deolalia,  entalia,  aolenea  univalvi,  &c. 

2.  CochUdium^  eat  testa  tubuloaa,  monothalamia,  co- 
oica,  inapirana  conatanter  regularem,  convoluta  ali- 
quando  opercola  praedita,  aepiua  vero  eo  destitute.  Ad 
banc  clasacm  apectant  nautili  tenoea  aive  vacui  volgo 
dicti ;  aurea  marinae,  neritae,  cochleae,  boccina,  muri- 
cea,  caaaidea,  cylindri,  volutae,  porcellanae,  et  omnea 
teatae  turbinatae,  esceptia  nautilo  et  anomia,  ad  cla^m 
tertiam  referendis. 

3.  Polythalamium^  eat  teata  tubuloaa  poly tbalamia, 
conica,  recta,  vel  in  apiram  regularem  convoluta,  cum 
ayphuncuio  thalamoa  tranaeunte :  buic  reducendi  nau- 
tili anomia,  litni,  et  ortbocerata. 

4.  Lepas^  eat  teata  vasculoaa  aimplex,  rc/erena  vaa- 
culum  magia  miuoave  cavum,  orificio  multum  patents, 
ut  patellae  aimilesque. 

5.  Ckmcha^  est  teata  vaaculoaa  compoaita  blvalvia,  id 
eat  quae  ex  duabua  oompooitor  valvia,  aive  vascolia  ma« 
ffia  miooave  concavia  io  cardine  articulatiooe  qoadam 
inter  ae  juoctia  ut  aperiri  et  claudi  queant  \  ut  cbamae, 
mytili,  tellinae,  pionae,  oatreae,  pectinea  anomiae. 

6.  ConehoideSf  eat  teata  vaaculoaa  compoaita  bi valvia, 
aed  qnee  praeterea  et  aliquot  mioorihus  portiunculis  tes- 
taceis  componitur,  ut  pbolades  anatiferae. 

7.  Balanus^  eat  teata  vaaculoaa  compoaita,  que  prae- 
ter  unicam  teatam  majorem  aliaa  portiouea  minorea  ba- 
be t  ex  qoibua  componitur,  ut  balanua  vulgo  dictua. 

8.  Ecfnnus^  eat  teata  vaaculoaa  compoaita,  undique 
clauaa ;  magia  miouave  concava,  duobna  tantum  fora- 
minibua  aeu  apertoria  pro  ore  et  aoo  perforata,  externe 
acnleia  vel  clavicnlia  mobiliboa  testaceis  armata. 

8 
IV.  The  ayatem  of  Tournefort  appeared  lor  the  firatOfTooxaa* 

time,  and  waa  published  from  the  author'a  manuscript/"'^* 

in  the  treatise  on  conchology  by  Gualtieri.     In  thia 

ayatem  abejis  are  divided  into  three  claasea,  viz.  Mono* 

toma,  Ditoma,  and  Polytoroa. 

SYSTEM  OF  TOURNEFORT. 

Teatacea  dicuotur  quorundam  animalium  integumen- 
ta,  quae  teatae  aeu  lateria  duritiem  habent,  et  in  quibua 
tantum,  in  teata  animalia  vivant. 

Testacea  autem  omnia  quae  hucuaqiie  in  muaxia  cu- 
rioaorum  adveraari  et  congeri  aolent,  ad  trea  claasea  fa- 
cile revocari  possunt.  Haec  enim  vel  monotoma  aunt, 
vel  ditoma,  vel  polytoma. 

Monotoma  teatacea  appellantur  ea  quorum  teata  in- 
diviaa  eat  ^  ditoma  quae  gemioia  conatant  teatia  ad  car- 

dinem 
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Classis  Prima.  Qoee  testaoea  monotoma  con- 
jikctitof.  Testacea  monotonia  qaorusi  testa  iaili- 
vita  est,  in  tret  lamiliks  abeant  9  alia  enioi  noivalvia 
•tinti  alia  spirklia,  alia  fistolosa. 

Familia  I.  Testaceorum  univalvtum*  Monotoma  a- 
nivalvla  dloimasqaor am  testa  simplex  est^  in  os  amplins 
effusa.     Gen.  i.  Lepas*     Gen.  2«  Eruca. . 

Familia  II.  Tettacetirum  sptraiwm,  Moaotoma  spi- 
ralia  dicimds  t^stacea  qooitim  pars  ioferior  in  sptram 
Gontof^uetnr :  bormn  autem  spirts  seO  belices  exterins 
patenty  et  simpltctter  spiralia  diciintor,  vel  eorum  apira 
intas  i«conditur,  et  convolntk  dicnntur.    "^ 

Divis.  I*  Testacea  moliotomasimpliciterBpiraliayiea 
qnordm  spira  exterior  est.  Gen*  x.  Morex.  Gen.  2. 
Marex  alatos.  Gen.  3.  Murex  aporrhais.  Geo.  4. 
Morex  veneretts.  Oen.  .5.  Murex  pyramidalis.  Gen.  6. 
Bnccinom.  Gen%  7.  Beccino«murex.  Gen.  8.  Pnrpu« 
ra.  Gen.  9.  Boccino-pnrpara.  Gen.  lo.  Peribolus. 
Gem  XI.  Torbo.  Gen.  Xft.  Vertieiilos.  Gen.  13. 
Cocblea.  Gen.  14.  Cochlea  terrestHs»  Gen.  15.  Ce- 
ntites.  Gen.  16.  Cochlea  itoarina.  Gem  xy.  Nerita. 
Oen.  1 8.  Aoris  marfn*. 

Divis.  2.  TVstacea  wonotoma  spiralia  convolota,  qoae 
cochleam  interiorem  babent  vtx  forie  cottspicoam. 
Gen.  t.  Concha  venerea.  Gen^  2.  Concfalt  persica. 
Gen.  }.  Niotilosw    Gen.  4.  ConchiUoto* 

Familia  III.  Testaceorum  Jiskilosorum.  Testacea 
nonotoma  fistulosa  sen  tobolosa,  ut  ex  nomine  patet, 
fistolse  in  modnm  tenoantor.  Gen.  i.  Dentale.  Gen. 
2.  Entak.     Gen.  3.  Tnboli  marini. 

Clasks  SecundAi  qtt«  testacea  ditona  contioet. 
Testaoea  ditoma  semper  ex  d«al)as  testis  ad  cardinem 
artionktis  coropioguiitar,  et  vel  arete  ondique  daodnn* 
UVyVtS  ntriofae  biaat)  onde  in  diias  fkmilias  dividi 
pooBont. 

iFamlTia  I.  TestaCeorom  ditomorum  quse  ardfce  dau- 
dantur.  Gen.  i.  Concha.  Gen.  2.  Conchola.  Gen.  3. 
Ostreum.  Gen.  4.  Mytilbs.  Gen.  c.  Pinna.  Gen.  6. 
Perna.  Gen.  7.  Pbola).  Gen.  S.Pecten.  Gen.  9. 
Pectanculu'9. 

Familia  it.  Testaceorum  ditomorum  quae  semper 
faiant.     Gen.  X.  Chamse.     Oen.  2.  Sden. 

-  C&AdBis  TfiRTiAt  qoss  testacea  polytoma  continet. 
Polyloma  testaoea  dicudttur  quorum  teste  ex  pinrtbus 
pa#tibQS  vel  ajptkukitisy  vel  per  cartilaginem  connexis 
eompingotttur^  oode  in  duas  Jauilias  abeupt. 

Familia  I.    Eoram    quotum    partes  -articulantar. 
Gen.  X.  Echinus. 

Familia  II.  Edrum  quorum  partes  per  cartilaginem 
cottoedtotitttr.     Gen.  x«  Balanus. 

V.  M.  D^ArgeBvillfy  in  X74ay  poUIsbed  at  Paris  a 
treatise  en  Concbology  witb  33  plates.  A  seeond  edi- 
tion of  the  same  work  appeared  at  Paris  in  X757.  In 
this  edition  tlie  number  of  the  plates  Was  increased  to  41. 
A  more  splendid  edition  whs  peblishsd  after  the  rieadi 
of  the  author,  by  M.  M.  de  Favanne  de  Montcerville 
-fiitber  and  eon.  This  edition  is  extended  to  3  VDUmes, 
two  of  which  consist  of  letter  .pRSs,*  and  the  3d  ooiitains 


the  engravings,  which  are  80  in  number,  and  are  exe- 
cuted with  great  accuracy  and  elegance.  But  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  genera  and  species  only  reach  the  1 9tb 
plate ;  so  that  the  work  which  was  published  in  1780 
is  still  uofinisbed.  ' 

SYSTEM  OF  D'ARGENVILLE. 

In  this  system  shells  are  divided  into  four  parts.  I. 
Sea-shells.  II.  Fresh-water  shells.  IIL  I^aod-sbells. 
IV.  Fossil-shells. 

Part  I.  Sea-shells  are  divided  into  3  Classes,  x.  Uni- 
valves*    2.  Bivalves.    3.  Multivalves. 

Class  L  contains  XC  families,  viz.  i.  Lepas.  a.  Orsil- 
les  de  mer.  3.  Tuyaux  et  Vermisseanx  de  OMr.  4. 
Nautiles.  5.  Limaf  ons  Ik  bonche  ronde.  6.  Lima- 
f  ons  Ik  boucbe  demi-ronde.  7.  Ltmacons  k  booche  a* 
platie.  8.  Comets  on  Volutes*  .g.  Olives  on  Cylin- 
dres.  xo.  Rooheis  ou  Morex.  xx.  Tonnes.  X2. 
Porcelaines.      X3.  Buccins.      X4.  Pourpres.     15. 

.    Vis. 

Class  II.  contains  7  familieS|  vtx.  x.  Huitns.  2.  Ca- 
mes.  3.  Tellines.  4.  Mooles.  5.  Coeors.  6.  Peigoes. 
7,  Mancbes  de  covCeaox. 

Class  III.  consists  of  7  families,  viz.  X.  Oscabrions^ 
ou  lepas  ^  huit  pieces.  2.  Oursins.  3.  Glands  de 
mer.  4.  Pousse-pieds.  5.  Conques  anatiferes.  6. 
Pholades.     7.  Tuyaux  de  mer  multivalves. 

Part  II.  Fresh-water  shells  are  divided  into  2  Classes. 
X.  Univalves.    2.  Bivales. 

Class  I.  contains  8  families,  viz.  i.  Lepas.  2.  Naat!- 
les  ou  coraes  d'amoMM.  3.  Lima^ias  I  beaebe 
ronde.  4.  Lima^ons  \  boucbe  demi-roode.  5.  IJ- 
macons  a  boucbe  triangulaire.  6.  Tonnes.  7,  Buc- 
cias.    a.  Vis. 

Class  II.  is  composed  of  two  families.  X.  Cames.  2. 
Tellines* 

Part  III.  Land  shells,  constituting  a  single  olasii,  viz. 
Dnivalves,  wUch  contaiiis  6  faoMlies)  via.  x.  Lepas. 
2.  Lima^ons  I  boucbe  ronde.  3.  Liasagens  k  bonche 
demMande.  4.  Liaa^os  a  boucbe  aptalie.  5. 
Bnociiis.    6.  Vis. 

Part  IV.  Fossil  shells,  which  oonsiat  of  3  daues.  x. 
Univalves.     2.  Bivalves.     3.  Makivalves. 

Class  I.  is  composed  of  15  families  having  the  same 
names  as  the  -first  class  of  sea-shells.  ^ 

Class  II.  contains  7  families  similar  to  the  2d  class  of 
sea^hells. 

Class  III.  consists  of  5  families,  viz.  x.  Oursins.  2. 
Glands  de  mer.  3.  Ponsse-pieds.  4.  Phokdes.  5. 
Tuyaux  multivah 


xo 


VI.  A  system  of  Concbology  was  pnblisbed  bv  Klein  Of  Kkia. 
xa  1753,  nnd  illustrated  with  engravii^  In  4fae  saaie 
work  theauthor  enteie  into  an  in«ostigatioa  oonoem- 
Jttff  the  brmatioQ,  increase,  and  colours  of  sheik.  The 
foOowing  is  an  abridged  view  of  this  axxmngement. 

SYSTEM 
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8YSTEM  or  KLEIN. 

la  this  sjstem,  shells  are  divided  into  6  parts. 

Fart  L  which  is  .entitled  Cochlts,  is  divided  into  2 
aectioD8|  viz.  Cochlis  simplex^  and  Cochlis  com- 
posita. 

Sect*  I.  consists  of  8  classes,  viz.  i.  Cochlis  plana,  con- 
taining 4  genera,  2.  Cochlis  convexa,  6  genera. 
3.  Cochlis  fomicala,  5  genera.  4.  Cochlis  ellipttca, 
0  genera.  5.  Cona-cochlis,  16  genera.  6.  Cochlea, 
8  genera*  7.  Buccinam,  5  genera.  8.  Turbo,  14 
-  genera. 

Sect.  II.  Consists  of  five  classes,  viz.  x.  Cochlis  rostra- 
ta,  7  genera.  2.  Volota  longa,  15  genera.  3.  Vo- 
luta  ovata,  8  genera.  4.  Alata,  6  genera*  5.  Mo- 
rex,  a  genenu 

Part  IL  Concha,  is  also  divided  into  2  sections,  viz. 
MonoconchsB  and  Diconchas  eequales. 

Sect.  I.  contains  2  classes,  viz.  X.  Patella,  2  geoer«. 
2.  Ansata,  4  genera. 

Sect.  II.  consists  of  three  subdivisions,  tIz.  I.  Diconchse 
conniventes.  2*  Diconchse  intemiptse^  3*  Diconch» 
inssqoales. 

Sobdiv.  I.  is  .composed  of  6  classes,  Ttz.  l.  Diconchas 
figoratse,  4  genera.  2»  Ostreum,  6  genera.  3. 
Musculos,  3  genera.  4.  Cyclas.  5.  Diconcha  au- 
rita,  9  genera.  6.  Diconchse  oordiformesi  3  ge- 
nera. 

Sobdiv*  2.  consists  of  5  classes,  tiz.  x.  Diconcha  sulca- 
ta. 2.  DiconchsB  arobilicatsB,  3  genera.  3.  Diconchss 
sinu  profundo,  seu  chamse,  3  genera.  4.  Diconchss 
sina  prominulo,  sea  tellinse,  6  geneta.  5.  Pjloris, 
o  genenu 

Sabdiv.  3.  Diconchse  loseqoalet,  7  genenu 

Past  III.  Polyconchse,  consists  on!  j  of  one  genos. 

Part  IV.  Nidali  Testacel,  comprehends  one  classi  viz* 
Balaaas,  which  iacludes  4  genera.  . 

Paat  V.  Echinas  marinas,  sea  echiaodermata«  is  di- 
vided into  3  sections,  Tiz.  I.  Anocysti.  2*  Gatocy* 
•ti.     3*  Pleurocysti. 

Sect.  I.  contains  2  classes,  viz.  t.  Cidaris,  9  genera*  2* 
Clipeas,  i  genos* 

Sect.  II*  is  composed  of  four  classes,  viz*  x«  Fibola,  2 
genera.  2*  Classis,  2  geoera*  3.  Scotom,  2  genera. 
4.  Placeota,  3  genera* 

Sect,  in*  consists  of  3  classes,  viz.  i.  Arachnoides,  x 
genos.  2.  Cor  marinom,  2  geoera*  3.  Ovom  ma- 
rinum,  2  genera. 

Part  VI.  Tubalus  marinus  is  composed  of  1  x  genera. 

In  the  systems  of  Conchologj.  which  we  have  now 
exhibited,  the  characters  are  taken  from  the  shells.'  In 
the  three  following,  the  marks  of  discrimination  are 
derived  from  the  animal  as  well  as  from  the  shell*  The 
first  by  M.  Adanson  was  published  in  I757« 

SYSTEM  or  ADANSON. 

This  system  consists  of  3  classes,  viz*  x.  Limafons*  a. 
lies  conqoes*     3.  Les  conqoes  multi valves. 

Class  I.  Lima^ons*  Sect.  I.  Lima^ons  onivalves. 
Sect*  II.  Lima^ons  opercol6s. 
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Chap.  I. 

Sect*  I.  Famiile  x.  Iies^  Umafons  onivalves  qui  n^ont  Htftiory. 
ni  yeux  ni  cornes*  Gen.  I.  I^a  gondole,  cymbium, 
Faroille  2.  Les  lima^ons  onivalves  qui  ont  deox 
cornes,  et  les  yeux  places  2l  leur  racine  et  aor  leur 
c6te  interne*  Geo.  2*  Le  bulin,  buUnvs*  Gen*  ^ 
Le  coret,  coretus*  Gen.  4.  Le  pietin,  pedipet^ 
Famiile  3.  Les  lima^ons  onivalves  qui  ont  quatnes 
comes,  dont  les  deux  exterieures  porteot  les  yeux 
sur  leur  sommet*  Gen.  c.  Le  lima^on,  cochlea^ 
Gen.  6.  L^ormieri  haiiotu.  Famiile  4.  Les  li« 
masons  onivalves  qui  ont  deox  comes,  et  les  yeox 
plac^  2k  leors  racines,  et  sur  le  c6te  exteme,  ou  pax 
derri^re.  *  Gen.  7*  Le  lepas,  lepas.  Gen.  8.  L^vet, 
yctuM*  Gen.  9.  La  vis,  terebra.  Famiile  5*  Lea 
limaf  ons  univalves  qui  ont  deux  comes  et  les  yeux 
pos6s  on  peo  au-dessus  de  leur  racine,  et  sur  leur 
c6te  exteme.  Gen.  xo.  La  porcellaine,  porcellama. 
Gen.  X  X.  Le  pocelage,  cypraa.  Geo*  x  2.  Le  man- 
telet, peribolus^ 

Sect.  II*  Famiile  x.  Lima^ns  opercul^  qui  ont  deox 
comes,  avec  on  renflement,  et  qoi  portent  les  year 
ordinairemeot  au-dessus  de  leur  racine,  et  k  leur  c6t£. 
externe*  Gen.  i.  Le  rouleau,  sttvmbut*  Gen*  2* 
La  poorpre,  purpura*  Gen*  3.  Le  boccin,  bwh 
cinum.  Gen.  4.  Le  cerite,  cerithium.  Famiile  2* 
Limafons  opercules,  qui  ont  deux  comes  sans  ren- 
flement, et  les  yeux  plaoes  k  leur  racine,  et  sor  leur 
cAte  exteme*  Gen.  5.  Le  vermet,  vermeiusm  Geo* 
6.  La  toopie,  trochtUn  Geo*  7.  La  oatice,  »atica» 
Famiile  3*  Les  lima^oos  opercol^,  qui  out  qoatm 
cornes,  dont  les  deux  exterieures  portent  les  yeux 
sor  leur  sommet.  Gen.  8.  Le  sabot,  turbo.  Gen*  9. 
La  nerite,  nerita* 

ChASS  tl*  Les  conqnes*  Sect*  I.  Les  conqoes  bi- 
valves. Famiile  x.  Les  conqoes  bivalves,  qoi  ont 
les  deux  lobes  do  manteao  separ^  dans  toot  leor 
contour.  Gen.  i*  L*haitrr,  ottreum*  Famiile  2. 
Les  conqoes  bivalves  doot  les  deox  lobes  do  manCeaa 
ferment  trois  oovertores  sans  aocoo  toyao*  Gen*  2» 
Le  jataron,  jataronus.  Gen.  3.  Le  jambonnean, 
pema.  Famiile  3.  Les  conqoes  bivalves  dont  les 
deox  lobes  do  manteao  forment  trots  oovertores  dont 
deox  prennent  la  figure  d*oo  toyau  assez  long.  Gen* 
4.  La  came,  chama.  Gen*  5.  La  telline,  ielUnfi, 
Gen.  6.  Le  pectoncle,  pe€iuncuius»  Gen*  7«  Le  so- 
len,  soitn* 

Class  III.  Les  conques  mnltivalves.  Famiile  x.  Lea 
conqoes  mnltivalves,  dont  aucune  des  pieces  de  la 
coquille  ne  prend  la  forme  d*un'  tuyau.  Gen.  x. 
La  pholade,  phohs.  Famiile  2.  Les  cooqoee  multi- 
valves,  dont  one  des  pieces  de  la  ceqoille  prend  la 
forme  d'un  tuyau  qoi  euveloppe  entierement  tontea 
les  aotres.     Gen.  2.  Le  taret,  Uredo. 
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VIII.  The  method  of  Geoffroy,  formed  00  similar  Of  Oeef- 
principles  with  the  last,  waspnblished  at  Paris  ia  X767,^* 
io  a  work  entitled  ^  A  Sommary  Treatise  00  the  Testa- 
ceoos  Aoimals  fbood  io  the  vicinity  of  PariH***    The 
following  is  a  view  of  thia  method* 

SYSTEM  or  GEOFFROY. 

Sxct.  L  Coqoillea  onivalvea* 

Gen.,  f .  Le  limax,  cochka.     Qnatre  tentacoles,  dont 

deox  plus  grands  portent  des  yeax  ^  leur  extremity 

Coqaille  oolvalve  eo  spinde* 

Geo. 


Chap.  L 
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Gen*  2.  Le  boeeb,  tuectrntm.  Deux  tentaealet  plats 
en  formes  d'oreilles.  Les  yens  places  %  la  bate  des 
tentacoles  da  c6t6  interienr.  Coqnille  nnivalye  en 
spirale  et  conique. 

Gen.  3.  Planorbe,  planorhis.  Dtox  tentacnles  fili- 
formes.  Les  yeox  plac^  ^  la  Imse  des  tentacnles  da 
tAit  interienr*  Coqntlle  nnivalTe  en  spirals,  et  or* 
dinairement  applatie. 

Gen.  4*  La  nerite,  neriUu  Denx  tentacnles.  Les 
jeuz  plac^  it  la  base  des  tentacnles  do  c6ti  ezte- 
riear.  Opercule  I  la  coqnille.  Coqaille  nnivalve  en 
spirale  et  presqne  coniqne. 

Gen.  5.  Ancile,  ancylus.  Denx  tentacnles.  Les  yens 
plac^  A  la  base  des  tentacnles  dn  cAt^  inferieur. 
Coqnille  nniTalve  concave  et  unie* 

Sect.  II.  Coqullles  uniTaWes. 

Gen.  I.  La  cftme,  chanuk    Deux  siphons  simples  et 

along6es.  Cbamiere  de  la  coquille  dentelle.  Coqnille 

•rrondfc. 
Gen.  2.  La  moule,  myt3u9.    Denx  sipbons  courts  et 

frang^s.    Cbamiere  de  la  coquille  membraneuse  et 

sans  dsnts.    Coqnille  along6e. 
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OfMdlse.  IX.  The  system  of  Mailer  first  pnblisbed  in  1773, 
and  afUrwards  extended  in  a  different  work  wbicb  ap- 
peared in  1776,  arranges  testaceous  aniquals  into  three 
families.  The  following  is  a  view  of  this  arrangement 
taken  firom  the  latter  work  on  the  zoology  of  Denmark 
and  Norway. 

SYSTEM  or  MULLEB* 

Familia  L  Tesiaeea  Univaivia. 

SzcT.  L  Testacea  nniTalvia,  testa  perria. 

Gen.  I.  Echinus.   Testa  cmstaoeay  ano  Teiticali,  ten* 

taculis  simplicibus. 
Gen.  2*  Spat<^u8.    Testa  Crustacea,  ano  infero,  tenta- 

culis  penictllatis. 
Gen.  3.  Dentaimm*    Testa  calcarea,  testa  rudi|  ten« 

taculis  null!. 

to 

Sect.  IL  Testacea  univaivia,  testa  patula. 

Gen.  4*  Aketxh    Apertura  eSnsa,  tentacniis  nnllis* 

Gen.  5.   ArgonautOm     Apertura  profunda,  tentacniis 
binb. 

Gen.  6.  Baliom    Apertura  repanda,  tentacniis  binis  se« 
taceiB,  collicolo  extrinsecus  ocolatis* 

Gen.  7.  Buccinum*     Apertura  ovata,  tentacniis  binis 
triangularibus,  angnlo  intrinseco  ocnlatts. 

Gen.  8.  Cof^A^MTf.    Apertura  ovata,  tentacniis  binis 
troncatis  conspicuis,  angnlo  intrinseco  ocolatis. 

Gen.  9*  Vert^*  Apertura  subquadrata,  tentacniis  bi- 
nis sublinearibns,  apice  oeulatis. 

Gen.  10.  Turbo*    Apertura  orbioalari,  tentaculis  binis 
setaceis,  conspionis,  anguk>  extrinseco  oeulatis. 

Gen*  If.  Hdix*    Apertura  Innari,  tentacniis  quatnor 
liaearibns,  apice  oeulatis. 

Gen.  12.  PlanorbiB.    Apertnra  semilunar!,  tentacniis 
binis  setaceis,  angnlo  intrinseco  oeulatis. 

Gen.  13.   Ancyius,     Apertura  totali  tentacniis  binis 
truncatis,  occoltis,  angnlo  extrioseco  oeulatis. 

Gen.  14.  Patelia*  Apertura  totali,  tentaculis  binis  se- 
taceis, occulto  angnlo,  extrinseco  oeulatis. 
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Gen.  15.  HaUotu.    Apertnra  lepanda,  peris  pertnsa. 

Sect.  IIL  Testacea  univalria,  testa  operculata. 

Gen.  1 6.  Tntomum.  Libera,  apertnra  canalicnlata, 
tentaculis  dnobos  linearibns,  angnlo  extrinseco  oeu- 
latis. / 

Gen.  ly.  TrocAui,  Libera,  apertnra  siM>-teti»gona,  ten- 
tacniis duobus  setaceis,  coUiculo  extrinseco  oeulatis. 

Gen.  18.  jNerita,  Libera,  apertura  Innariy*  tentacniis 
duobus  setaceis,  angnlo  extrinseco  oeulatis. 

Gen.  i^.  Vaivata.  Libera,  apertura  circinnata,  ten- 
taculis duobus  setaceis,  angnlo  postioo  oeulatis. 

Gen.  20.  SerpuUu  Adnata,  apertnra  orbicnlari,  ten- 
taculis pinnatis. 


Familia  IL  Tutacea 


Sect.  I.  Testacea  biTaWia  cardine  dentata. 

Gen.  z.  Mya»  Testa  altera  extremitato  hiaate  i  car- 
dine  dente  crasso  solitario. 

Gen.  2.  Solen.  Testa  utraque  extremitato  hiante  i  car- 
dine  dente  reflexo,  ssepe  gemino. 

Gen.  3.  Teliwa,  Siphone  doplici,  mnrico  ^  cardine 
dentibus  utrinque  tribus  altemis. 

Gen.  4.  Cardmm*  Siphone  ^uplici,  cirrato,  pedeque 
falciformi  \  cardine  dentibus  mediis  altemis,  remotis 
penetralibns. 

Gen.  5*  Venut*  Siphone  duplici,  cirrata,  pedeque  la- 
minseformi  \  cardine  dentibus  tribus  approximatis, 
lateralibus  diveigentibus. 

Gen.  6.  Mactra.      Cardine  dente  medio  oomplicato,  ' 
adjacente  foTCola. 

Gen.  7*  Dotum.  Cardine  dentibus  dnobos,  lateralique 
solitario. 

Gen.  8.  Area*  Cardine  dentibus  aomerosis,  altemis, 
penetrantibus. 

Gen.  9.  Terebratukk  Branchiis  circmnatis  ^  cardine 
dentibus  alterius  nncinatis,  TalTula  snperiore  deor« 
sum  perforata. 

Sect.  II.  Testacea  biTalria,  cardine  edentnlo. 

Gen.  10.  Anomia.    Braaehiis  simplicibus  i  ralTuIa  in- 

feriore  perforata. 
Gen.  zi.  Ostrea.    Branchiis  stmplieibos,  pede  nuUo; 

eardines  fossula  cava. 
Gen.  12.  Pecien.    Branchiis  cirratis,  pede  juxta  auri- 

culam  cardine.  fossula  OTata,  byssum  emittens. 
Gen.  13.  MytUuu    Siphone  duplici  breri  \  fossula  li- 

neart,  byssum  emittens. 

Familia  III.  TeMiacea  Muiiivalvia. 

Gen.  I.  Chiton.    ValTulis  dorsales,  tentacola  nulla. 
Gen.  a.  Lepa$.    ValTulse  erectse,  tentacula  bipartita. 
Gen.  3.  Pholat.    Valvnlss  ad  cardinem  minores. 
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X.  To  this  aeconnt  of  the  different  methods  of  ar-Oa  C«sta. 
ranging  shells,  we  shall  only  add  the  system  proposed 
by  Da  Costa  in  bis  Elements  of  Conc|io]ogT«  In  this 
system  the  author  adopts  the  usual  general  divirion  into 
UniTaWes,  BiTalves,  and  MnltiyalTes. 

I.  Univalves  are  distributed  into  z6  families,  whish 
are  divided  into  four  orders. 

Order  I.  Simple ;  consists  of  four  families,  i.  Pa- 
tella. 2.  Haliotis.  3.  Vermicnli.  4.  Denulia.  Order  IL 
includes  only  one  family.  5.  Folythalamia.  Order  IIL 
BcToWed.  Earn.  6.  TurbinaU  involnta.  Order  IV.  Tnr- 

3D  binated 
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Aoimdt    biB«te4*   Fanv  >.  CjmVpin*    Fam.  $•   AurU  9<ic(^« 
w^chinWp.Cylindri.  Fara.  io.Voluta.  Fam.  1 1 .  Globoaa*  Fam. 
bitShdlf.  J  2.  Ca88*fdes.    Faro.  13.  Trochi.    Fam.  14.  Cochles?. 
•        Fam.  15.  Boccina.     Fam.  16.  Murex. 

II.  BiyALYES  composed  of  3  orders. 

Order  !•  With  iwequal  valves,  and  shot  ckwe. 
Fan.  !•  Pectem  Fam.  2.  Spondylas.  Fam.  3, 09tre- 
um.    Fam.  4«  Anomia.     Ord.  II.  With  equal  valves, 
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%nd  shut  dose,  ia  divided  iota  thrte  sipctioBS.    &cU  i.   i(^«^^tiW 
Mi;JtaiticMlate«    Fam.  5«  Pectiooides.     Fam.  6.  P^c*  hIiIgJi  ioluu 
tuaciiU^    F^m,  7.  Area.    Sect.  2.  Axticalate.    Fam.  8.  bit  ShelU • 
Pectunculos.     Fam.  9.  Tel  Una.     Fam*  10.  Placenta.  *       ^       ' 
Sect.  3-  Inarticulate.     Fam.  ix.  Margaritifcra.    Fam« 
I  a.  JMlusQulua.    Ord.  III.  With  valves  that  never  shut 
dose.    Fam.  13.  Chl^mf^  Gapers, 

III.  MuLTiVALVES  contain  one  order.    Fam.  j^ 
Pbolas.    Fam.  15.  Anatiferae.    Fam.  x6.  Balaal. 


CHAP.  n.  OF  THE  ANI»|ALS  WHICH  INHABIT  SHELLS, 
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^»c  °ert  BFFORE  we  pirooeed'to  the  classification  of  shells, 
of  tHuce!  ^^  ^^*^^  ^^^^  8'^^  ^  short  description  of  tb,e  animals 
osi animals,  ^hich  inhabit  them.  Of  these,  however,  a  minute  and 
accurate  anatomical  description  is  not  to  be  expected  j 
for  little  more  is  known  of  the  structure  of  these  ani- 
mals than  what  has  been  givei^  by  naturalists  concern* 
inj^T  their  external  characters. 

Some  of  the  animals,  which  inhabit  shells,  are  also 
found  in  the  mollus^a  state  j  that  is,  without  any  testa.- 
ceous  covering.  $uch,  for  instance,  is  the  limax^  or 
snail. 

The  animals  which  have  beeo  found  inhabiting 
shells  are  the  fbllQwing  $  viz..  Doris,  Triton,  Ascidia, 
Tethys,  Limax,  Spio,  Amphitrite,  T^rebella,  Ne- 
reis. 

2>ori!r.<— The  body  is  creeping,  oblong,  and  flat  be- 
neath 'j  the  mouth  is  placed  below  on  the  forepart } 
vent  behind  on  the  back,  and  surrounded  by  a  fringe. 
Feelers  two  or  four,  situated  on  ^he  upper  part  of  thi^ 
body  in  front,  and  retractile  within  the  proper  re- 
ceptacles. 

The  animal  which  inhabits,  the  cbitoQ  belongs  to 
this  genus.     • 

TrtVoff.— -The  body  is  oblong,  and  the  mouth  is  fiir- 
nished  with  aii  i«volnta  spiral  probosoui  ^  tentacqla  or 
arms  ti,  si3(  oa  each  side,  divided  noarly  to  thf  base* 
The  hind  ones  cheliforous. 

The  triton  inhi^bj^ts  ^ifiarent  i^cies  of  lepgs, 

Ascidia.'^The  body  is  fixed,  rouadiah,  and  apparent- 
ly issuing  from  a  saeatb^  nurtures  two,  geoeralhy 
placed  near  the  upper  aod,  one  beneath  the  other.  The 
animals  are  {ound  in  the  sea^  and  adhere  by  their  base 
to  rocks,  shells,  and  other  submarine  substaBtCes-:  they 
are  more  or  less  gelatinous.  The  only  powers  of 
motion  which  they  possess  seem  to  be  that  of  contract- 
ing And  dilating  tbemaehres  alternately;  by  wbicb 
means  they  are  enabled  to  throw  out  the  water  which 
they  take  in  with  ooiisidera,Uke  force. 

This  animal  inhabits  the  pbolas,  solen,  some  species 
of  the  n^a,  mactr^,  and  other  VivalveA. 

Ti?^^.-— The  body  is  detached,  rather  obloBg, 
fleshy,  without  pedv  Doles :  the  moutk  is  fiirniab^ 
with  »  terminaf  cylindrical  proboscis,  oftdar  an  eix- 
panded  membrane  or  lip :  ap^turea  two,  qb  the  left 
Mde  of  the  neck^ 

The  tethys  inhabits  a  gitat  pv^ortioii  of  bivalvB 


shells,  as  many  species  of  tellina,  cardinm,  mactn4.ve<« 
nns,  QStrea,  and  others 

imas* — ^The  body  is  oblong,  creeping,  with  a  fleshy 
kind  of  shield  above,  and  a  longitudinal  flat  disc  be- 
neath :  aperture  placed  on  the  riffht  side  within  tho. 
shield :  feelers  4,  situated  above  the  mouth,  with  an 
eye  at  the  tip  of  each  of  the  larger  ones. 

The  animals  belonging  to  this  genus  inhabit  the 
tnrbinate4  univalve  shells  %  bqt  it  appears  that  all  the 
animals  which  inhabit  these  shells  do  not  exactly  <;or« 
respond  with  the  above  generic  characters. 

iS^. — The  body  projecting  from  a  tube,  jointe4 
and  furnished  witli  dorsal  fibres;  peduncles  or  feet  rongl| 
with  bristles,  and  placed  towards  the  back  ;  feelers  ^  \ 
long,  simple  ;  eves  2  ;  long. 

This  animal  inhabits  some  species  of  sabelhu 

Amphitrite,^^Bodj  projecting  iron  a  tube,  and  an- 
nulate }  peduncles  or  feet  small,  numerous,  with  lateral 
fasciculi,  and  braA^^ia^j^  fet|era  ^b  ap^cwiimate,  fea- 
thered 'f  no  eyes. 

The  amphitrite  inhabits  aoipe  species  of  aabs^\  im4 
serpula* 

Trreiff/Eti.— Body  oblong,  creeping^  naked,  furnish- 
ed with  lateral  fasciculi,  or  tufts,  and  branchias^ 
mouth  placed  before,  fhmished  with  lips,  without  teeth, 
and  protruding  a  davated  proboscis  j,  feelers  nuiperou^ 
ciliated,  capillary,  and  placed  round  the  mouth. 

This  animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  many  species  of  den-r 
talium,  serpula  and  aabeUa* 

NffW^r^Bodj  loqg,  oveepjug,  with  Braeroos  late- 
ral peduncles  or  feet  qa  eech^nde  y  SatUa  simple,  mie* 
ly  none  ^  eyes  2  or  4,  rareljr  none.  Accordkg  to 
some  natnndists,  the  nereis  lakahilB  sobm  speeiet  of 
sabella. 

iS(rjitti.--.Body  fleshy,  reoeiviag  the  breast  in  a  abeatbi 
with  a  tubular  apertme  at  ils  base;  araM  8,  beset 
with  nomeroBS  warts  or  socken,  aad  in  qioot  species  a 
pedunculated  teniacnle ;  head  short;  eyes  laif|e;  aenth 
resembliBf  a  parrot's  beak. 

The  animal  which  inhahita  the  ainoMMte  is  eaesl- 
dered  by  naturalists  aa  baloaging  te  this  geuos* 

C/W.P— Body  ohlong,  Batan^  geneieUy  sheathed,  and 
famished  with  two  dskted  nemhranaceoae  erms  or 
wing^like  processes ;  tentacak  3,  hesidas  2  in  Aemoatb. 

According  to  sqbm  nataratiits,  it  is  as  animal  be> 
longing  to  this  genus,  which  inbi^  the  argoBaate. 
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AS  it  will  tend  to  facilitate  our  progress  in  tlie  sto- 
iy  of  Conehokgff  clearly  to  understand  tbe  terms  which 
are  employed  in  describing  shells,  and  the  names  by 
which  the  different  parts  have  been  distingnished  by 
natoralists  ^  we  shall  here  give  a  few  definitions  of  tho 
principal  terms.  And  that  these  definitions  may  be 
easily  consaltedy  we  shall  observe  the  same  order  as  in 
the  classification  which  is  to  be  adopted.  They  may 
be  conveniently  arrangedy  therefore,  into  the  three  di- 
.visioBS  of  multivalvesi  bivalves,  and  nni valves. 

I.  Explanation  of  the  Terms  ofMtUtivalve  SheUs* 

MuLTiVALVfi  shells  are  composed  of  more  than  two 

pieces. 

Articulated  (testse  articnlatsc),  when  the  different 
pieces  of  which  the  shell  is  composed  are  so  strongly 
oaited  that  they  seem  to  form  one  shell. 

JEquivalve  shells  (testae  ssqnivalves),  when  the  valves 
of  the  two  sides  have  the  same  form,  size,  and  posi- 
tion. 

A  shell  is  said  to  adhere  (testa  adherens,)  when  it  n 
attached  to  solid  bodies  by  some  of  the  pieces  of 
which  it  is  composed  :  It  is  said  to  be  loose  (testa 
libera),  when  it  is  not  attached  by  any  point. 

Pedunculated  (testa  pedancnlata),  when  all  the  pieces 
of  whkh  it  is  composed,  are  supported  by  a  tends* 
nous  pedoncle  which  is  fixed  to  solid  bodies. 

Tubular  (testa  tnbnlosa,)  when  the  greatest  part  of  the 
shell  is  formed  of  a  cylindrical  tubs. 

Base  (f  the  shell  (basis  testae),  that  part  on  which  it 
is  sQpported. 

Ligament  (ligamentom),  is  a  membranous  or  tendi- 
flOQs  substance  which  connects  the  valves  together, 
and  sometimes  lines  the  cavity  of  the  shells.  Of 
this  Htere  are  several  varieties. 

Jy  (ligamentmn  sqmnmtum,)  when  the  sor- 


ikoe  is  covered  with  small  granular  scales. 

prickly   (ligamentnm  aeuleatnm),  when  the 


soHttce  is  furnished  with  small  rough  points. 

smooth  (Ifgamentum  Isete),  when  the  snrfiice 


has  neither  points,  scales,  nor  tubercles. 

punctated  (ligamentnm  punctatum),  when  the 
surfiice  is  marked  imh  small  cavities. 
Idd  (operculum)i  is  the  name  given  to  font  small  tri- 
an^lar  valves,  articulated  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
which  shut  up  the  superior  orifice  of  some  species  of 
nultivalve  shells. 
Peduncle  (peduoculus)  is  the  tendinous  snhstanee  which 
supports  some  of  the  multivalve  shells.    It  is  fl^^ 
ble  while   tho   animal  is  alive,   and  is  smooth  or 
•ealy. 
Rags  fradii)  ;  these  are  impressions  on  the  external 
sormce  of  some  shells  \  they  are  of  a  coniod  form, 
having  the  vertex  turned  towards  the  base  of  the 
shelL      They    are  only    distinctly  seen    in  adult 
shellft 

fiKfbnn  (radii  fiMfbrmes)  are  long  and  nntfow. 

smooth  (radit  leveo.)i  '  ■ 

stmlid  (mdai  feransveisim  striati.] 


Valves  (valvolac)  are  the  different  pieces  of  which  mul- 
tivalve shells  are  composed. 

2.  Explanation  of  the  Terms  applied  to  Bivalve  Shells* 

A  BIVALVE  shell  is  said  to  adhere  (testa  adherens),  ^y^i^,. 
when  it  is  fixed  by  any  part  of  one  of  its  valves  to 
a  solid  body. 

It  is  said  to  have  ears  (testa*  gurita),  when  it  forms 
at  its  base,  ope  or  two  compressed  angles. 

Gaping  (testa  hians),  when  the  valves  do  not  shot 
close. 

Bearded  (testa  barbata),  covered  externally  with  an 
epidermis  composed  of  strong  hair  or  bristles. 

Compressed  (testa  compressa),  when  the  valves  are  flat, 
forming  a  small  cavity. 

Heart'S^ped  (testa  cordata),  having  the  form  of  a 
heart  \  (suboordata)  approaching  to  that  form. 

Toothless  (edentola)  without  teeth  at  the  hinge. 

Equilateral  (testa  aoquilatera),  when  the  anterior  and 
posterior  part  of  the  shell  is  equal  in  form  and 
figure. 

Equivcdve  (equivalvis),  when  the  two  valves  are  simi* 
lar  in  form  snd  convexity. 

hrregtdar  (testa  irregularis),  when  the  form  varies  in 
the  individuals  of  the  species. 

Lenticular  (lenticularis)  when  the  valves  are  round, 
and  little  elevated  in  the  middle,,  and  diminish  gra* 
dually  in  thickness  towards  the  edges. 

Linear  (testa  linearis),  when  the  length  considerably 

exceeds    the   breadth,    but  without    a  cylindrical  * 

form. 

Tongue-shaped  (lingosformis),  flat  and  oblong,  having 
tbe  two  extremities  round  and  obtuse. 

Boat-shaped  (navicularis),  resembling  tbe  figure  of  a 
boat. 

Pectinated  (pectinata),  when  the  valves  being  fumbh« 
ed  with  longitudinal  ribs,  have  on  their  anterior  sor* 
face  ribs  neariy  transverse,  which  form  by  their  onion 
with  the  first  acute  angles. 

RaiiaSed  (radiata),  when  it  is  marked  on  the  external 
surface  irith  rays,  ribs,  or  elevated  striae^  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  extremity  of  the  summits,  and  termi- 
nate in  the  ctvcumference  of  the  valves; 

Beaked  (rostrata),  when  oat  of  its  surfaces,  either  an-   • 
tenor  or  posterior,  being  contracted  and  elongated, 
terminates  in  form  of  a  beak. 

Base  (bssis).  The  situation  in  which  Linnseus  has  de- 
scribed and  considered  bivalve  shells,  consists  in 
placing  the  beaks  of  the  shell  turned  downwards, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  ligaments  of  the  valves  may 
be  seen,  so  that  the  base  of  the  shell  is  Xbt  region  of 
its  beaks.  * 

Margin  of  tbe  shell  (margo  tests)  signifies  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  shell,  parallel  to  the  edge  of 
the  valves.  It  is  divided  into  anterior,  posterior,  and 
superior. 

I  ■  ■  anterior  (margo  anterior),  when  the  shell  is 
fdaoed  on  the  beak  of  the  valvoi  commences  at 
the  side  of  the  ligament,  on  the  fiwe-part  of  the 

3D  a  beaks, 
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Tcrmt  em-     1>eakff  mod  extends  to  one*Uiird  of  the  whole  circom- 
ployed  in       fereoce  ortiie  Tilves. 

d«««*^nK  Margin  posterior  (margo  posterior),  extends  to  one- 
.  ^"^"''        third  of  the  circumference  from  the  beaks  of  the 
'  valves  behind* 

SDperior  (margo  saperior)|  includefl  the  upper 
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Teeth  erect  (dens  ereGtaa)|  when  the  valve  is  laid  ODTeciBt  cm. 

the  convex  side,  the  tooth  rises  perpendicularly.  picked  in 

longitudinal  (dens  longitudinalis),  when  it  ex-  des«ibii% 


part  of  the  circumference  of  the  valves  comprehend- 
ed between  the  superior  extremity  of  the  anterior 
margin,  and  the  soperior  extremity  of  the  posterior 
margin.  Hence  the  whole  cireumference  of  the 
shell  is  divided  into  three  eqnal  parts. 
Margins  of  the  valves  (margines  valvularum),  signify 
the  whole  interior  circumference  of  the  valves,  in- 
cluding about  the  breadth  of  a  line  of  the  outer 
edge.     They  are  divided  into 

■  furrowed  (margines  canaliculati),  having  on 
some  part  of  the  anterior  circumferencci  a  small  gut- 
ter parallel  to  It. 

■  notched  (margines  crenulati),  furnished  inte- 
riorly with  rounded  notches* 

■  toothed  (margines  dentati),  provided  with 
pointed  teeth. 

folded  (margines  plicati),  furnished  with  folds 


which  reciprocally  correspond  with  those  of  the  op- 
posite valve. 

simple  (margines  simplices),  having  neither 


folds,  teeth,  nor  notches. 

striated  (margines  striati),  having  longitudinal 


striae. 

Hinge.  The  hinge  of  a  shell  is  the  most  solid  and  thick- 
est part  of  the  circumference  of  the  valves^  consti- 
tuting their  base.  It  is  alnuMt  always  furnished  with 
teeth  of  different  proportions,  which  serve  to  fix  the 
valves  together.    The  hinge  is 

■■11  compressed  (cardo  depressus),  formed  of  one 
compressed  tooth. 

lateral  (cardo  lateralis),  when  it  is  placed  at 


one  of  the  sides  of  the  shell. 

oblong  (cardo  oblongus),  when  it  occupies  the 


whole  base  of  the  shell. 

reflected  (cardo  reflexos),  when  its  edges  are 


folded  back  externally  towards  the  convexity  of  the 
valves. 

terminal  (cardo  terminalls),  situated  at  the  in- 


ferior extremity  of  the  shell. 

truncated  (cardo  truncatus),  when  the  base 


of  the  shell  termmates  transversely  and  suddenly, 
and  the  teeth  of  the  hinge  are  fixed  in  this  part. 

Teeth  (dentes),  are  solid  protuberances,  commonly 
pointed,  with  which  the  hinge  of  shells  is  usually 
furnished,  and  which  are  destined  to  fix  the  two 
valves  together.    They  are  divided  into 

■I  I  I  >  alternate  (dentes  alternati),  when  they  are 
placed  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  binge*, 
and  when  the  teeth  of  one  valve  are  received  into 
the  interstices  of  the  teeth  of  tfad  other  valve. 

II  I  articulated  (dens  insertos),  when  it  is  receiv- 
ed In  a  corresponding  cavity  at  the  opposite 
valve. 

I  ■  I  forked  (dens  duplicatus  seu  bifidus),  having 
the  point  divided  into  two. 

cardinal  (dens  primarius  seu  eardinalis),  is  the 


tooth  which  is  placed  immediately  opposite. 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■  compressed  (deps  depressus)^  which  is  very 

much  flattened. 


tends  like  a  rib  on  the  base  of  the  valves. 
The  diik  (discus),  signifies  the  convex  centre  of  the 

valves,  which  is  usually  situated  between  the  belly 

of  the  shell  and  its  limb. 
Limb  (limbus),  is  the  circumference  of  the  valves  from 

the  disk  to  their  edges. 
BeUy  of  the  shell  (testae  umbo),  is  the  most  inflated 

part  of  the  valves. 
It  is  vaulted  (umbo  fomicatns),  when  in  the  interior  of 

the  valves  it  exhibits  a  cavity  separated  from  the 

binge  by  a  vertical  membrane. 
Nates  are  two  protuberances  of  a  conical  figure,  some- 
what spiral,  which  accompany  the  external  base  of 

most  bivalve  shells.    They  are 

■  flattened  (nates  depress8e),when  the  surface  is 
sensibly  compressed. 

■  approximate  (nates  approximatse),  meeting  to* 
gether  when  the  shell  is  shut. 

homed  (nates  corniformes),  when  the  angles 
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being  Considerable,  and  their  direction  waved  or  spi- 
ral, .they  resemble  a  horn. 

■     ■  bent  (nates  incurvatse),  when  the  curvature  of 
the  one  is  directed  towards  that  of  the  other. 

separated  (nates  distantes),  when  they  are  se« 


parated  from  each  other,  at  least  the  distance  of  a 
line. 

distant  (nates  remotissimse),  when  the  interval 


is  very  great, 

reflected  (nates  recurvse),  when  the  cnrva* 


ture  is  directed  towards  the  posterior  snr&ce  of  the 
sheU. 

wrinkled  (nates  rugosss),  when  the  surface  is 


marked  with  unequal  lines. 

spiral  (nates  spirates),  when  the  curvature  ex- 


hibits more  than  one  circumvolution. 
Vulva^  is  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  mar* 

gin  of  the  valves.    It  is  divided  into 
•— i*— -  hollowed  (excisa,  seu  canaliculata),  when  it  ia 

marked  with  a  groove  during  its  whole  length* 

distinct  (distincta),  marked  by  a  peroeplible 


difference  of  colour. 

lettered  (scripta  seu  literata),  when  the  sur* 


face  is  marked  with  lines  resembling  written  char 
racters* 

inflected  (inflexa),  when  the  adge  of  the  lipe 


is  bent  towards  the  inner  surfiwe  of  the  valves. 
Anus^  is  an  impression,  usnaUy  hollow,  placed  at  the 

lower  part  of  the  posterior  surface*    It  is  divided 

into 
I  bordered  (marginatus),  when  it  is  oitcumscrib- 

ed  by  a  distinct  elevation. 

heart-shaped  (cordatus)^  exhibiting  the  form  of 


a  heart. 

toothed  (dentatus),  furnished  with  teeth  or 


notches. 

lanceolated  (lanceolatus)  when  the  length  ia 


greater  than  t|^e  breadth»  and  the  extremitiaa  are 
pointed. 

» open  (patulas  sen  hians),  forming  by  the  se- 


paration of  its  edges,  a  considerable  openia^,  whicli 
penetrates  into  the  interior  of  the  shell, 
oval  (ovatos),  of  an  elliptical  figure. 

Vahms^ 
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III.  CONCH 

Faiveif  of  UvaWe  AeWs^  are  divided  Into  right  aod 
left,  eqoal  and  uoequal^  equilateral  and  inequilate- 
ral, superior  and  inferior. 

right  valve  (dextra),  is  distinguished  from  the 
left,  by  placing  the  shell  ou  its  base,  having  the  car« 
dinal  ligament  before,  and  the  anus  behind.  In  this 
position  the  right  valve  of  the  shell  corresponds  to 
the  left  of  the  observer,  and  the  left  valve  (sinistra) 
to  the  right  of  the  observer. 

equal  (eqoales),  when  the  right  valve  corre* 


sponds  with  the  left  in  form,  size,  and  other  external 
characters. 

superior  (valvnla  superior).    In  an  irregular 


•hell,  such  as  the  oyster,  one  of  the  valves  is  attach- 
ed.to  solid  bodies }  the  other  in  this  case  is  superior. 
This  valve  is  sometinies  called  by  Linnscos,  the  lid 
(operculum) :  in  some  species  it  is  flat  and  small, 
and  in  others  more  convex  than  the  inferior  valve. 
mm^mm,  keel-shapod  TvalvulsB  carinatse),  when  one 
part  of  their  convexity  presents  a  sharp  edge. 

chambered  (concameratse),  when  they  exhi- 


bit in  their  cavity  testaceous  plates,  detached  and 
raised. 

spinous  (spinosn),  whea  the  whole  surface  Is 


furnished  with  spines. 

banded  (fasciatae),  exhibittag  large  coloored 


transverse  stripes  or  bands. 

lamellated  (lamellosae),   when  the  surface  is 


furnished  witlr^lates  more-  or  less  separated. 

radiated  (radiates),  exhibiting   divergent  or 


coloured  rays. 

sinuated  (lacnnosse),  when  one  of  the  valves 


has  a  sensible  depression  at  the  middle  of  its  mar- 
gin, and  a  corresponding  elevation  of  the  opposite 
valve. 

I  striated  (striatae)  when,  the  surface  is  marked 

with  strise. 

transverse,  when  the  aCrise  are  parallel  to  the 


margin  of  the  valves. 

longitudinal,  when  tbej  ran  froni  the  base  to 


the  circumference. 
Jtuscular  impresnoni  (impressiones),  are  marks  on  the 
interior  surface  of  the  valvesi  where  the  muscles  of 
the  animal  are  attached. 

■  solitaiy  (solitarisB)|  when  the  inner  sorfaoe  of 
each  valve  has  only  one. 

double  (duplicatsOi  two  on  the  inner  enr&oe 


of  each  valve. 
■  triple  or  Cernate  (tenatss),  three  in  each 

valve. 
Ztjgameni  (ligamentom),  is  a  homy  substance,  of  little 

flexibility,  which  unites  the  two  valves  near  their 

base,  and  which  in  almost  all  bivalve  shells  is  placed 

at  the  lower  end  of  their  anterior  surface.    It  is 

divided  into 
■■■  gaping  (hiana)f  when  its  npper  extremity  is 

divided  into  two. 

double  (doplex)i  when  under  the  external  li* 


gament  there  appears  a  second,,  in  a  particular  hol- 
low of  the*hinge,  which  doea  not  appear  externally. 
i  ■  internal  (internum),  when  it  unites  the  valves 
without  appearing  externally. 
■  ■  profound  (retractnm  sen  intractum),  when  it 
is  so  deep  in  .the  suture  aa  scarcely  to  be  seen  when 
the  valves  are  shot. 
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■I  truncated  (truncatum),  when  shorter  than  itsTermiem. 

suture.  ployed  in 

Furrows  (sulci),  are  those  impressions  or  interstices  ^"J^|}["* 

between   the   ribs   or  rays  on  the  surface  of  the 

valves. 
■  square  (quadrati),  when  the  bottom  is  flat. 

I  lamellated    (lamellosi),    when   the  bottom  is 

marked  with  small  transverse  scales. 

punctated  (excavate  punctati),  when  the  whole 


surface  is  marked  with  small  cavities  or  dots. 


3.  Expianation  of  Terms  applied  to  Univalve  Shells. 
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The  base^  (basis)  is   the   most  elevated  part  of  the  UiuTaltei. 
shell,  opposite  to  the  spire.     It  is  divided  into 

■  notched  (emarginata),  when  i^  is  accompanied 
with  a  deep  notch. 

tubular  (tubulosasen  cordata),  when  it  is  form- 


ed by  a  tube. 

simple  or  entire  (simplex  aut  integra)  without 


notch  or  tube 
Summit  (vertex)  signifies  the  top  of  some  patellae,  and 

from  its  positiph  is  central,   marginal,  or  submar^ 

ginal. 
The  shell  (testa)  is  divided  -with  regard  to  its  posi- 
tion into  superior  and  inferior. 
The  anterior  part  (pars  antica),  is  that  which  forms  the 

spire  of  the  shell ;  and  it  is  also  the  superioi  part. 
The  form  of  shells  is 
— —  bordered  (marginata),  when  the  two  sides  of 

the  opening  are  broader  and  thicker  than  the  rest  of 

the  diameter. 

chambered  (polytbalamia),-  when  it  is  inter* 


nally  divided  by  different  partitions  parallel  to  .the 
opening*. 

convoluted-  (convoluta),  when  the  spires  turn 


round  a  lengthened  cone,  nearly  vertical  to  each 
other. 

rooted  (radicata),  when  it  is  attached  to  a  so- 


lid body  by  a  ligament  proceeding  from  its  base. 

interrupted  (ioterrupta),  when  the  successive 


additions   to  the  shell  are  marked  with  distinct 
rings. 

umbilicated  (pmbilicata),  when  the  axis  round 


which  the  spire  turns,  being  empty,  forms  a  cavi- 
ty at  the  base  of  the  shell,  whose  diameter  is  at  least 
a  sixth  part  of  that  of  the  shelL  . 

■  imperforated  (imperforata  sen  exumbilicata), 
when,  its  inferior  axis  has  neither  hole  nor  umbili- 
cus. 

oval  or  elliptic  (ovalis),  the  longitudinal  dia- 


meter exceeding  the  transverse,  and  the  two  extre- 
mities eqnal  and  a  little  contracted. 

egg-shaped  (ovata),  the  loisj^itudinal  diameter 


exceeding  the  transverse,  and  the  extremities  termi- 
nated by  the  segment  of  a  circU. 

beaked  (rostrata),  when  the  two  extremities. 


sometimes  tubular,  form  a  projection  in  form  of  a 
beak. 

imbricated  (imbricata),  when  the  surface  is  co- 


vered with  parallel  scales,  so  arranged  as  to  cover 
each  other. 

turbinated  (turbinate),  when  the  belly  ef  the 


shell  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  spires,  which  seem 

to  proceed  from  its  centre. 

Opening 
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C  ON  C  H  O  L  O  G  Y. 


Terms  em-  Opening  or  m^th  (apertura),  it  that  part  of  the  cavity 
ployed  ill       of  the  shell  which  is  visible.     It  is 
derciilmig    I,     ,      angular  (angulata),    when   its  circamference 


Shell 


*;  .      lias  several  angles. 


gaping  (dehlscens),  when  one  of  the  extremi- 
ties is  wider  than  the  other. 

bimarginated  (biroarginata),  when  the  right 


lip  forms  a  double  margin. 

compressed  (coarctata),  when  it  is  distinctly 


flattened. 

semicircular  (semiorbiculata),  when  it  forms 


half  a  circle. 

linear  (linearis),  when  it  is  narrow,  and  the 


length  considerably  exceeds  the  breadth. 

longitudinal  (longitndinalis),  when  the  length 


is  greater  thaft  the  breadth,  and  the  greatest  dimen- 
sion is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  shell. 

Orbicular  (orbicularis),  forming  an  entire  cir* 


cle. 


striated  (striata),  when  the  cavity  is  marked 
with  strise,  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  convolu- 
tions. 

transverse  (transversa),  when  the  breadth  is 


greater  than  the  length. 
PMir  (columella),  is  that  part  of  the  shell  situated 

within  the  opening,  near  its  axis,  round  which  the 

spires  turn.    It  is  brought  into  view  by  dividing  the 

shell  its  whole  length.    It  is 
II  flattened  (plana),  when  the  surface  is  flat  and 

smooth. 

caudated  (caadata),  when  it  is  lengthened  be- 


yond the  base  of  the  shell. 

folded  (plicata),  marked  with  transverse  and 


distinct  folds. 

spiral  (spiralis),  proceeding  from  the  base,  and 


forming  a  stoall  twisted  elongation. 

truncated  (troncata),  cut  transversely  at  the 


base. 


Convoiulions  (anfractus),  are  the  turnings  of  the  spire 
round  the  pillar,  from  the  opening  to  the  base  of 
the  shell.     They  afe 

■  bifid  (bifidi),  when  each  is  divided  into  two 
equal  parts  by  a  furrow  or  spiral  line. 

grooved  (canaliculati),  when  the  superior  edge 


is  marked  with  a  groove. 

keel-shaped  (carinati),  when  the  outer  turn  of 


the  shell  is  marked  with  an  angle  more  or  less 
acute. 

crowned  (coronati),  when  the  upper  surface  is 


bordered  at  a  little  distance  from  the  sutures,  with  a 
single  row  of  tubercles  or  spinous  scales. 

dextral  (dextri),  turning  from  the  left  to  the 


right. 


sinistral  (sinistri),  tnming  from  the  right  to 
the  left. 

■    I  lettered  (scripti),  marked  with  characters, 
spinous  (spinosi),  having  short  spines  on  the 


surface. 

entire  (simplices),  without  furrows  or  tuber- 


cles. 


banded  (&sciati),  when  the  surface  is  maAied 
with  broad  coloured  stripes. 

lamellated  (lamellati),  the  surface  marked  t»ith 


longitudinal  or  triemsverso  excrescences,  and  lamina- 
ted  like  membranes. 


Chap.  111. 

— —  lineated  (lineati)^  marked  with  colonred  lines,  ^„,,  ^„. 
■■*■  radiated  (spinosoradiati),  having  the  circam«  pl«ycd in 
ference  bordered  with  straight  spines,  separating  and  dcKribieg 
divergent.  ^^^^ 

separated  (disjuncti),  having  an  interval  be- 


tween each  convolution. 

furrowed  (snlcati),  havnig  the  surface 


with  furrows,  which  are  always  broader  than  strise. 
decussated  (decoBsati),   when  the  striae  croet 


each  other  at  right  angles. 
Spire  (spira),  signifies  ail  the  eonvolationa  taken  to- 
gether.    It  is 

■  pointed  (acuta),  when  the  convolotions  join- 
ed together  form  an  aeote  angle. 
■  flattened  (depressa),  forming  a  flat  sorfaee. 

convex  (convexa),   when  it  is  roonded,  and 


the  point  of  the  base  haft  little  elevation. 

-  convex  (con vexo- acuta),  roonded  at  the  ovter 


edge,  but  elevated  into  an  acute  angle. 

convex  and  elevated  (convexo  exserta),  ronnd< 


ed  at  the  outer  edge,  and  elevated  witkoat  forming 
an  aeote  angle. 

convex  and  pointed  (convexo-mncronata),  ob- 


tose  and  almost  rounded  at  the  outer  edge,  and  tez^  ' 
minated  at  the  centre  with  a  pointed  elevation. 

crowned  (coronata),  when  the  outer  edges  of 


each   convolution   are  accompanied  with  a  raW  of 
spines  or  tubercles. 

capitate  (capitate),  the  convolntions  united. 


forming  a  swelling  resembling  a  head. 

obtuse  (obtusa),  the  convolutions  noited,  ftrm< 


ing  an  obtuse  angle. 

piano  concave  (plano-concava),  the  eonvoln- 


tions  forming  no  elevation,  but  are  slightly  moved, 
pyramidal  (pyramidata),  of  a  conical  rorm. 


Sutures  (suturse),  signify  the  place  of  junction  of  the 
different  convolutions,  forming  a  spiral  line.    They 


are 


grooved  (canal iculatse),  wheta  they  are  so  deep 
as  to  form  a  stnall  canal. 

notched  (crenulatse),  when  the  points  of  eon- 


■fa 


tact  are  marked  with  notches. 

double   (duplicatfie),    accompanied  vridi  two 


strise,  which  run  parallel. 

effaced  (obsoletsb),  when  the  plaoe  of  juBctiutt 


is  not  perceptible. 

Siphon  (sipho),  is  a  small  canal  situated  in  the  inter- 
nal part  of  the  shell  of  the  nautili,  which  penetrates 
into  the  divisions  of  which  it  is  Composed,    it  is 

■  central  fcentralis),  when  it  is  situated  in  the 

middle  of  the  divisions. 

■■  lateral  (lateralis),  sitoiated  at  one  side. 

oblique  (obliquus),  cutting  the  axis  of  the  di- 


visions obliquely. 
Veins  (varices),  are  elevations  or  ribs,  running  in  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  the  shell,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  diflerent  additions  which  the  shell 
has  received.  They  cut  the  convolntions  of  tiie 
spire  transversely.  They  are 
I  continued  (continuatse),  proceeding  from  the 

base  of  the  spire  to  the  oonvolntion  at  the  openiDg, 
without  interruption. 

spinous  (spinosse),  furnished  with  strong  spines. 

interrupted  (deeussatse),  not  Oiurespott&ig  with 


the  different  convolutions. 
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SHELLS  are  divided  by  Linnaras  into  mnUivaWe, 
bivalve,  and  univalve.  lo  the  following  ekseifioation 
the  same  arrangement  will  be  adopted  j  and  we  sbali 
first  exhibit  in  one  view  the  characters  of  each  genus, 
in  the  original  language  of  Linnaenii,  with  a  translation 
opposite,  for  the  sake  of  the  English  reader }  so  that 
the  genus  of  any  shell  may  be  easily  determined.    In 


describing  the  species,  we  shall  observe  the  utmost  bre- 
vity, giving  such  characters  only  as  are  necessary  to 
afford  precise  marks  of  distinction.  In  arranging  the 
species  under  each  genus,  the  British  species  will  be 
distingnished  with  an  asterisk ',  so  that,  with  the  advan« 
tage  of  a  gonoral  olassiication,  this  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  a  British  conehology* 


GENERIC  CHARACTERS. 


L  MULTIVALVE  SHELLS. 


I 

cki 

•fi 

tslfo; 


X.  Chitok.  Animal  doris.  Testae  plnres,  secun- 
4mD  Ipngitndinem  sibi  appoaitse  dorso  incumbentes. 

a.  Lepas.  Animal  triton.  Testa  basi  affixa  mnki« 
▼alvis  :  valvis  inasqualibus  erectis. 

3.  Pholas.  Animal  ascidia.  Testa  bivalvis  divarl- 
cata,  cum  mioorlbus  accessorlis  difformibos :  cardo  re- 
curvatos  cartilagine  conne^us.    • 


1.  C.  Animal  inhabiting  the  shell  a  doris.  Shell 
consisting  of  several  segments  or  valves  disposed  dowtt 
the  back. 

2.  L.  Animal  a  triton.  Shell  affixed  at  the  base, 
and  consisting  of  many  unequal  erect  valves. 

'  3.  P.  Animal  an  a«cidia.  Shell  bivalve,  divaricate, 
differently  shaped  ;  aqcessory  valves :  hinges  bent  bac^, 
united  by  a  cartilage :  beneath  the  binge,  internally,  U 
an  incurved  tooth. 


IL  BIVALVE  SHELLS.^ 


ss 


Of  bivalves.  4*  Mta.  Animal  ascidia.  Testa  bivalvis  hians,  ut 
plorimom,  altera  extremitate  :  cardo  deate  (pkrisque 
ano)  solido,  crasso,  patulo,  vacuo  $  nee  inserto  testae 
amieMttt. 

5.  SoLCK.  Animal,  aseuUa.  Teilik  bivalvit  obWn^ 
nia,  tttseqn^  latere  hiaaa.  Cavdo  dMiB  subniatos  re- 
fiexus,  ssspo  duplex,  son  inatfUia  tesiss  apposito  ^  rnnfv 
go  lateralis  aa^  ohsolatos. . 

6.  TsxxiN^.  Amo^  tetkys.  Testa  biyalvi^  ««* 
terins  hino  ad  altemm  httsa  flexa.  Cardinia  dentea  ut 
phvimiMn  tits :  laleralea  plani  alterios  teats. 


^.  Carbium.  Animal  tetbys.  Teste  bivalvie  sab* 
SBqaiktera,  ssquivalvis,  plerom4|ii0  oonvexa,  loogitudi- 
oaliter  coatata,  striata  aut  suloata,  margiae  doiteta. 
Gitfdo  denlibas  mediis  biais  alternatis  3  altero  ul  pkrif 
mnm  incurve }  lateralibus  remotis  insertis. 


&  Macttaa.  Animal  Ull^  Teste  bvrakiis^  in- 
SB^ihUf ra,  ss^oivalvis*  Cardo  deoto  medio  oomplicate 
com  adjecta  foveola,  lateralibus  remotis  insertis. 


9«  DoNAXb  Animal  tetfays.  ^  Teste  bivokis, 
giae  asspa  cranolate  anti4)o  obtusiasiriio,  Cardo  deofei* 
bos  dnobus}  marginaliqoo  soliterio  (rariny  duplice, 
tiipUoa,  ant  boUo)  subvemoto  sub  aao. 

io«  VsNDS.  Animal  tethys.  Teste  biyalvib  y  Ia«p 
biis  oMMgiaa  antieo  incumbeiiUbqSb  Cazda  dentibof 
IrHms^  onmibM  approximalia  lateralibna.  apiao  ^' — 
gentibos. 
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4.  M.  Animal  an  ascidia.    Shell  bivalve,  generally- 
g^qg  alt  one  end.    Hinge  with  broad,  thick,  strong 
teeth  (seldom  more  than  one),  and  not  inserted  into 
Iha  opposite  valve. 

5.  S.  AuianaJ  on  aaoidifti  SMI  biiolve^  oblapg, 
open  at  hoik  tmit^  Bingo  witk  a  sobjdote^  veflootMi 
tooth,  often  doubJ#»  and  iM>t  iQSf vted  ift  tko  IffOttte 

valve }  tba  Ute^  Bv^rgin  more  <^ca^. 

6t  T.  Animal  a  teUiys.  SboU  bival«e»  ge^offaUy 
sloping  on  one  sidie^  m  the  fove  pazt  of  oan  umlvo  % 
convex,  of  the  other  a  oonoay#  fcld.  Vmgt  Q9willy 
With  ikreo  teaMi:  the  Wtet  ones,  ija  one  £«U  being 
smooth. 

7.  C.  Animal  a  tetbys.  Shell  bivalve,  nearly  equi* 
lateral,  aequkalvo,  genejally  ee»vex,  leogitndJMlly 
ribbed,  steiatod,  or  gtooved«  wiib  a  tootifad  qNMi^n. 
Hinge  witk  two  teetS  near  the  beak*  lyni  ^laijgev  ra^ 
mote  lateral  one  on  each  side,  each  looking  into  the 
opposite. 

S.  M.  Animal  a  tetbys>  SbeU  b*«%Uo,  of  ufiefiq#l 
sides,  and  m^i^vatvew  Middle  tooth  of  tho  Wnge  eoiih 
plicated,  with  a  small  hollow  on  each  sidci  lateral  ones 
vaoMite  and  inserted  inte  eaob  olber. 

9.  D.  Asjmal  a  telbys*  SheU  biieriiEei  g^MXvUgr 
wfttii  a  Botobed  nsaratn ;  tho  ^ntal  margta  very  nUino. 
Hinge  with  two  teeth,  and  a  oingW  teiurginal  OM'pViiQed 
behind  (rarely  double*  ^iple  or  none). 

zo.  V.  Aai»al  %  teth^rsp  SheH  bmka  i  the  fiso»-r 
tel  margin  flattened  wilh  laoambent  lifi^  Huge  wilh 
tkfee  leelh,  all  «f pioxioate  i  tba^  lateral  olMt  divoiipsnt 
attbelijju 

zz.  Sfohdtlus.  . 
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CUuiGca.  XX*  SpoNDTLUs.  Ajitmftl  tetbys.  Testa  inssqui- 
tiofi  of  valvis  rigida.  Cardo  dentibas  doobns  recamt,  cum 
Sbelli.     foveola  intermedia, 

12,  Chama*  Animal  tetbys.  Testa  btvaWis  eras- 
sior,  cardo  callo  gibbo,  oblique  inserto  fossulas  obliqoae* 

13*  Arc  A*  Animal  tetbys?  Testa  bivalvis  cequU 
valvis,  Cardo  dentibus  nomerosisi  acutis,  altemis  in* 
sertis. 

14.  OsTREA.  Animal  tetbys.  Testa  btvalvis,  pin* 
rimis  ineequivalvis  subaurita.  Cardo  edentulus,  fossa- 
la  cava,  ovata,  sulcisqne  (in  plorimis)  lateralibos  trans* 
▼ersis. 

15.  Akomia.  Animal  corpus  ligula  emarginata  ei« 
liata :  ctliis  Talvae  superiori  affixis ;  bracbiis  duobus 
linearibus  corpora  longioribus  conniventibus  porrectis, 
valvas  altemis  otrinque  ciliatis :  ciliis  affizis  valvss  utri- 
qae :  testa  inasquivalvis^  valva  altera  planioscula,  al-  . 
tera  basi  magis  gibba :  parum  altera  basi  ssepe  perfora- 
ta. Cardo  cicatricula  linear!  prominente  introrsum 
dente  lateral!  j  valvde  vero  planioris  in  ipso  margine. 
Had!!  duo  ossei  pro  basi  animalis. 


1 6.  Mttilus.  Animal  ascldia  f  Testa  bivaWis, 
mdis,  sacpius  affiza  bysso,  ut  pluriroum,  crassiori.  Car- 
do  in  plurimis  edentolos,  distioctus,  paucis  exceptis, 
linea  subulata,  excavata  longitudinal!. 

X7.  PiNKA.  Animal  Umax.  Testa  sab-bivaWis  fra- 
gilisy  erecta  bians,  emittens  barbam  byssinam.  Cardo 
edentnlnsi  coalitis  in  nnam  valyis. 


CONGHOLOGY.  Chap.  IV. 

S.  Animal  a  tetbys*     Sbell  hard,  solid,  with  f>H1ft 


II, 
unequal  calves.     Hinge  with  two  recurved  teeth,  sepa- 
rated by  a  small  cavity. 

XI.  C.  Animal  a  tetbys.  Sbell  bivalve,  rather 
coarse.  Hinge  with  a  callous  protuberance,  obliquely 
inserted  in  an  oblique  hollow. 

13.  A.  Animal  a  tethys  ?  Sh^U  bivalve  equi valve. 
Hinge  with  numerous  sharp  teeth,  alternately  inserted 
between  each  other. 

14.  O.  Animal  a  tetbys.  ^hell  bivalve,  generally 
with  unequal  valves,  and  slightly  eared.  Hinge  witth 
out  teeth,  but  fumuhed  with  an  ovate  cavity,  and  in 
most  with  lateral,  transverse  furrows. 

X5.  A.  Animal  an  emargtnate,  ciliated,  strap-sbap* 
ed  body,  with  bristles  attached  to  the  upper  valve; 
armSi^twQ,  linear,  longer  than  the  body,  projecting  anj 
approaching  together,  alternate  on  the  valve,  and  ci- 
liated on  each  side,  with  bristles  affixed  to  each  valve. 
Shell  inequivalve,  one  of  the  valves  flattish,  the  otbet 
nrotnberant  at  the  base :  one  of  the  valves  often  per- 
forated near  the  base.  Hinge  with  a  linear  prominent 
cicatrix,  and  a  lateral  tooth  placed  within  ;  but  on  the 
very  margin  of  the  flat  valve  then  are  two  bony  rays 
for  the  base  of  the  animal. 

x6.  M.  Animal  an  ascidia?  Sbell  bivalve,  rough, 

Snerally  affixed  by  a  byssus  or  beard  of  silky  filaments, 
inge  mostly  without  teeth,  and  in  most  cases  with  a 
subulate,  hollow,  longitudinal  line. 

17.  P.  Animal  a  limax*  Shell  bivalve,  brittle, 
gaping  at  one  end,  and  having  a  byssus  or  beard. 
Hmge  without  teeth,  the  valves  bebg  united  into  one. 


^n  of 


m.  UNIVALVE  SHELLS. 


«j 


UfliraiTes.  x8.  AacOKAOTA.  Animal  sepia  ant  dio.  Testa 
univalvis,  spiralis,  involuta,  membranacea,  unilocularis. 

xo.  Natttilus.  Animal  f  Testa  univalvis,  isthmis 
perioratis  concamerata,  polythalamia. 

20.  CoNUS.  Animal  Umax.  Testa  univalvis  con* 
voluta,  turbinate }  apertura  effusa,  loogitodinalis,  line- 
'  aris,  edentula,  basi  Integra  j  columella  levis. 

2X.  CtpRjKA.'  Animal  limax.  Teste  univalvis, 
involuta,  sub-ovata,  obtusa,  laevis.  Apertura  utrinqun 
effosa,  linearis  ntrinqtie  dentete  longitudinalis. 

22.  Bi^iXA.  Animal  Umax.  Teste  univalvis  con- 
-voluta,  inermis.  Apertura  sub-coarcteta,  oblonga,  lon- 
gitudinalis, basi  integerrima.  Columella  obltqua,  Iso* 
vis. 

23.  Voluta.  Animal  limax.  Teste  unilocularis 
spiralis.  Apertura  ecaudate,  sub-effusa.  Columella 
plicate :  labio  umbilicove  (ot  plurimum)  nuUo. 

24.  BucciKUM.  Animal  Umax.  Teste  univalvis, 
spiralis,  gibbosa.  Apertura  ovata  desinens  in  canali* 
Gulum  (retosam  lacunam)  dextrum,  cauda  retusa.  La- 
bium interius  explanatum. 

25.  Strombus.  Animal  limax.  Teste  univalvis, 
spiralis,  latere  ampliata.  Apertura  labro  saspius  dila- 
tato,  desinens  in  canalem  sinistmm. 

426.  MuREX.  Animal  limax.  Teste  univalvis,  spi- 
ralis, exa9perata  suturis  membranaceis.  Apertura  desi* 
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18.  A.  Animal  a  sepia  or  clio.  Shell  univalve, 
spiral,  involute,  membranaceous,  one  cell. 

19.  N.  Animal  ?  Shell  univalve,  divided  into  seve- 
ral chambers  communicating  with  each  other. 

20.  C.  Animal  a  limax.  Shell  univalve,  convolute, 
turbinate)  aperture  elEuse,  longitudinal,  linear,  with- 
out teeth  J  entire  at  the  bm.  '  JPillar  smooth. 

2X.  C.  Animal  a  slog.  Shell  univalve,  involute, 
subovate,  smooth,  obtuse.  Aperture  effiise  at  each  end, 
linear,  extending  the  whole  length  ef  the  shelly  and 
toothed  on  each  side. 

22.  B.  Animal  a  limax«  Shell  univalve,  convolute, 
without  teeth.  Aperture  a  little  narrowed,  oblong,  lon- 
gitudinal, quite  entire  at  the  base.  Pillar  oblique  and 
smooth. 

23.  V.  Animal  a  limazi  Shell  one  cell,  spiral. 
Aperture  without  a  beak,  and  someiriiat  effiise.  Pillar 
twisted  or  plaited :  generally  without  lips  or  perfora- 
tion. 

24.  B.  Animal  a  Umax.  Shell  univalve,  spiral,  gib- 
bous. Aperture  ovate,  ending  in  a  short  canal,  lean- 
ing to  the  right,  with  a  retuse  beak.  Litemal  or  pil- 
lar lip  expanded. 

25.  S.  Animal  a  Umax.  Shell  univalve,  spiral,  en- 
larged at  the  side.  Aperture  dilated  with  the  lip  ex- 
paMing,  and  ending  in  a  groove  towards  the  left. 

26.  M.  Animal  a  Umax.  Shell  univalve,  spiral, 
rough,  with  membranaceous  sutuns.    Aperture  oval, 

terminating 
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nens  in  cioalem  iaUgrain  rectum  dtt  subMcenden- 
tern* 

27.  Trochub.  Animal  Umax*  Testa  oniTalTis, 
tpiralti,  sobconica*  Apertura  subtetragono^aogulata 
sea  retoadata,  saperios  transversa  ooarctata  j  eolomelia 
obiiquata. 

a8«  Turbo.  Animal  Umax.  Testa  anivalvis,  spU 
ralis,  solida,  Apcrtora  coarctata,  orbioolata,  inte» 
gra. 

29.  Helix.  Animal  Umax.  Testa  univalvis,  spi- 
ralisy  subdiaphana,  fragilis. .  Apertura  coarctata,  intos 
lunata  sea  sabrotanda  \  segmento  circuli  deropto. 

30.  Nerita.  Animal  Umax.  Testa  unlvalTis,  spi- 
ralis, gibba,  sabtas  planiuscola.  Apertura  semtorbi- 
Gularls,  vel  semilanaris  ^  labio  colomellse  transverso, 
truncate,  planiusculo. 

31.  Haliotis.  Animal  Umax.  Testa  auriformis, 
patens :  spira  occultata  laterali  disco,  longitudinaliter 
ports  pertusa. 

32.  Patella.  Animal  Umax.  Testa  nnivalvis 
sabconica,  absqoe  spira. 

33.  Dentalium.  Animal  terebella.  Testa  tabu- 
lose,  recta,  monothalamia^  utraque  extremitate  peryia. 

34.  Serpula.  Animal  terebella.  Testa  unival- 
▼is,  tubulosa,  adherens  (ssspe  istbmis  integris  passim 
intercepta). 

35.  Teredo.  Animal  terebella.  Valvis  daabus 
ealcariis  hemisphericis,  anterius  excisis,  et  daabus  Ian-* 
ceolatis.    Testa  teres,  flexuosa,  lignum  penetrans. 

36.  Sabella*  Animal  nereis.  Ore  ringente,  ten- 
tacalia  dnobns  crassiorlbus  pone  capnt*  Testa  tubulosa, 
eontexta  ex  arenuUs  confertim  membranee  vaginal!  in- 
sertis. 
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terainating  in  a«  entire  stf  aigbt,  or  slightly  ascending 
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canal. 

27.  T*  Animal  a  Umax.  Shell  univalve,  spiral, 
somewhat  conic.  Aperture  somewhat  angular,  or 
rounded :  the  upper  side  transverse  and  contracted  ^ 
pillar  placed  obliquelv. 

28.  T.  Animal  a  limax«  Shell  univalve,  spiral,  so* 
lid.    Aperture  contracted,  orbicular,  entire. 

29.  H.  Animal  a  Umax.  Shell  univalve,  spiral,  snU 
diaphanous,  brittle.  Aperture  contracted,  semilunar 
or  roundish. 

30.  N.  Animal  a  Umax.  Shell  univalve,  spiral,  gib- 
bous, fiattisb  at  bottom.  Aperture  semiorbicular  or 
semilunar,  pillar  lip  transversely  truncated  and  flatten- 
ed. 

31.  H.  Animal  a  Umax.  Shell  ear-shaped  dilated, 
with  a  longitudinal  row  of  orifices  along  the  surface  j 
the  spire  lateral  and  nearly  concealed. 

32.  P.  Animal  a  Umax.  Shell  sabconic,  without 
spire. 

33.  D.  Animal  a  terebella.  Shell  tubular,  straight, 
or  slightly  curved,  with  one  cavity  open  at  both  ends. 

34.  S.  Animal  a  terebella.  Shell  tubular,  generally 
adhering  to  other  substances  (often  separated  internally 
by  entire  divisions.) 

35*  T.  Animal  a  terebella.  With  two  calcareous, 
hemispherical  valves,  anteriorly  cut  off,  and  two  lan- 
ceolate ones.  Shell  round,  flexuous,  penetrating 
wood. 

36.  S.  Animal  a  nereis.  With  a  ringent  montli, 
and  two  thicker  tentacula  behind  the  head.  Shell  tu- 
bular, consisting  of  particles  of  sand  united  to  a  mem- 
brane by  a  glutinous  cement. 


I.  MULTIVALVE8. 

Ciutoa.  Gen.  I.  Chitok. 

Gen,  C^r.— *The  animal  inhabiting  this  shell  is  a  doris« 
The  shell  consists  of  several  segments  or  valves,  ar* 
ranged  along  the  back. 

Speciss, 
AU  the  Species  marked  *  are  British, 

miamoM$     i*  Eight  valves,  semistriated  \  margin  covered  with 

minute  scales;  2  inches  long.     Arqerlca.     Wood,  t.  i. 

f.  I. 
hiitriatue,      2.  With  eight  doubly  striated  valves,  middle  valves 

with  curvilinear  strise ;  margin  scaly.     Chemnitz,  viii. 

t  94.  f.  788  to  91. 

3.  With  eight  valves,  and  whitish  dotted  strise; 
margin  coriaceoos  \  1  inch  long.     S.  America.    Wood, 

t.  I.  f.  2. 

4.  With  eight  smooth  valves ;  margin  coriaceous 
and  spiuy  ;  colour  pitchy  \  2  inches  long.  Red  sea. 
Wood,  t.  I.  f.  3.     • 

5.  Flat  above,  with  numerous  raised  dots  in  rows ; 
border  broad,  coriaceous,  spinous  \  1  inches  long.  W« 
Indies.     Chem.  viii.  t.  96.  f.  806. 

oeuleaius.      6«  Eigbt-valved,  striated^  valves  prickly;  margin 
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Juiotis. 


pW€US, 


granular 


with  bristles ;  2^  inches  long.     Asia.    Chemnitz,  v.  t. 
173.  f.  1692. 

7.  With  eight  valves ;  lower  triangular,  half  of  the  fasciatus. 
6  middlemost  granulated  ;   i^  inch  long.    W.  Indies. 
Chemnitz,  viii^  t.  94.  f.  792  and  3. 

8.  Eigbt-valved,    smooth,   varied  with    white   and  »Mr»iofti- 
blapk;  margin  tumid  and  scaly;   x^  inch  long.     W.<»#. 
Indies.    -Chemnitz,  viii.  t.  ^^,  f.  803  to  5. 

. 9.  Eigbt-valved,  smooth,  within  sea-green;  mwgm fnaculatus. 
covered  with  gray  white  scales  ;  x}  inch  long.     India. 
Chemnitz,  viii.  t.  95.  f.  802. 

10.  With  eight  smooth,  white  valves;   above  thttunicatvs* 
membrane  roundish ;  margin  coriaceous  and  reflected  ; 

4  inches  long,  and  1  j  inch  broad.    North  seas.    Wood, 
t.  2.  f.  X. 

11.  Eight-valved,  thick,  convex,  white  ^  first  valve^jfffr. 
notched,  last  toothed,  middle  ones  emarginate ;  4  inches 
long;    margin    coriaceous.      Cape    of  Good    Hope. 
Chemnitz,  viii.  t.  96.  t.  819. 

12.  Eight-valved,  kidney-shaped,  fragile  j  valves  im*tfmanfAi- 
bricated ;   covered  with  a  broad  coriaceoos  membrane  ;  ius. 

6  inches  long.    Kurile  islands.     Pallas,  t.  7.  f.  26. 

13.  With  eight  very  smooth  chesnut- coloured  valves,  rat/ffneti^. 
inside  rosy ;  2  inches  long,    Wood,  t.  2.  f.  2. 

14.  With  eight  valves,  with  slight  curved  strise  ;r»^^. 
margin  red ;  x  inch  long.    North  seas.   Chemnitz,  viii. 

t.  90.  f.  813. 
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15.  With  eight  Talvet,  smootli  body}  with  ezcaTa« 
ted  dots  on  the  margin.     Asia,  Europe,  and  America. 

16.  Eight-vaWedy  whitish  ash  colour,  border  ocaly  \ 
middle  valves  finely  punctured  ;  i  inch  long.  W,  In- 
diet.     Chemnitz,  viii.  t.  96.  f.  811. 

17.  With  eight  valves  \  keel  triangnlM',  very  roogk 
and  slightly  toothed  ;  margin  scaly  \  2  inches  long. 
Chemnitz,  x.  t.  173.  f.  1689. 

18.  With  eight  smooth  streaked  valves  j  margin 
broad  and  coriaceous)  i^  inch  long.  Wood,  t.  2w  f. 
A  and  5. 

fascicula-  *  19.  With  eight  valves,  having  one  lateral  tuft  of  hair 
at  the  junction  oF  each  valve,  and  two  in  the  front  \ 
from  7  to  I  inch  long.     Barbary.     Wood,  t.  2.  f.  6. 

30.  With  eight  thick,  convex,,  grooved  valves  j 
margin  broad  and  scaly ;  4  inches  long«  Sooth  seas» 
Wood,  t.  3.  f.  I. 

21.  Eight- valved,  thick  ridged*  ^  tht  ontstde  aea- 
green  }  margin  blackish,  inside  white;  l\  inches  long. 
India.     Chemnitz,  viii^  t.  94.  f.  794  and  5-. 

22*  With  eight  smooth  cherry-coloured  valves,  and 
a  white  crenated   border;    if  inch   long.     Surinam. 
Chemnitz,  viii.  t.  95.  f.  797  and  8. 
mageUani"     23.  Eight-valved,  thick,  striated,  black  brown ;  2^ 
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suhatus* 


Ufolor^ 


tmrannui^ 


Juscut* 


tmmmus* 
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ttuwgtno' 
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kiobes  long.  Straits  of  Magellan.  Chemnitz,  viii.  U 
95.  f.  797  and  8. 

24.  Eight*valved,  brown,  smooth  ;  inside  teeth  of  the 
margin  snowy ;  2f  inches  long..  Indta.  Chemnitz,  viii. 
t.  95.  f.  799  and  800. 

25.  Eight-valved,  smooth,  black,  very  small,  mealy, 
with  a  transverse  band  on  each;  f  inch  long.  Norway. 
Chemnitz,  viii.  t.  96.  f.  814. 

26.  Eight-valved,  carinated,  diaphanous,  banded  ; 
terminal  valves  finely  punctured;  ^  inch  long.  Nor- 
way.    Chemnitz,  viii.  1.^96.  f.  815. 

27.  Eight-valved,  deep,  black,  convex  above,  with  a 
yellowish  spot  on  each  valve ;  \  inch  long.  North  seas.. 
Chemnitz,  vii.  t.  96.  f.  816. 

iilandioms.,  28..  With  eight  convex  black  valves,  covered  with 
very  minute  raised  dots;  margin  cinereous,  minute. 
Iceland. 

*  29..  Ei^t-valved,  carinated  along  the  back ;  the 
valves  projecting  over  each  other  in  a  point;  7  inch  long, 
Salcomb  bay.  Sandwich.     Linn.  Tr.  viii.  t.  i.  f.  3. 

€iHereus*.  **  30.  Eight  valws,  smooth,  carinated,  oval,  compres- 
sed ;  margin  ciliaied  at  the  edge ;  J  to  ^  of  an  inch 
long.     Goree  and  Britain. 

*  31.  Eight  valves,,  smooth,  with  transverse  lines  at  the 
margin  of  the  valves ;  body  white^  oval ;.  first  valve 
notched  on  the  hinder  edge  ;  7  inch  long.  Northern 
seas ;  on  oyster  shells  from  Poole.    Linn*  Tr.  viii.  t« 

4nrAaftiiii#.  *  32  With  eight  valves,,  oblong,,  elevated,  with  indis- 
tinet  striae  ;  anterior  and  posterior  valves,  with  curved 
striae ;  margin  very  broad,  minutely  shagieened ;  ^  inch 
long..    New  haven.     Brown,  t.         .  f.         . 

*  33.  Eight-valved,  smooth^  with  an  elevated  band 
down  the  back;  the  length  i  inch.  Loch  Broom, 
Boss-shire,  Salcomb  bay^     Pennant,  tv.  t.  36.  f.  3. 

34*  WUh  eight  black  valves;,  anterior  one  with 
raised  dots ;  whole  shell  substriated,  and  slightly  dotted 
at  the  sides  of  the  valves ;  margin  broad,  with  long 
black  tapering  spines ;  2f  inches  long.  N.  HoUano. 
tny.rarf..  Brown's  CollcctioD,  N?  xo^ 
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35.  Seven*valved,  body  tuberculated ;  xf  inch  Iong..A!r2erv«- 
America.     Scbroeter,  t.  9.  f.  19.  iaiusm 

36.  With  seven   striated  greenish  valves;,  striped Irsir/sAfiL 
with  black  and  white  on  the  back ;  mai^n  scaly ;  % 

icithes  long.     St  Tfaonia8\     Chem.  x.  t.  173.  f.  1690. 

*  37.  Seven-valved,  thick  set  with  short  hairs;  4  iDcb^riin)if#« 
long.     Sandwich,  Aberdeen.    Pennant  iv.  t.  36.  f.  i. 

38.  Six-valved,  glabrous,  oval,  a  little  oonvwc,  tk^thalaM' 
green ;  •(  inch  long.     America.     Scbroeter,  t.  i.  f.  i.  nus^ 

39*  With  six  plates  or  valves  striated ;  colour  black- A»^'dStfr«. 
ish  gray,  with  white  spots  and  dota.     Scbroeter,  t.  9.  f. 
18. 

*  40.  With  five  valves  oval,  carinated,  and  strongly  ^ictlvotttl^ 
shagreened;  margin  broad,  and  finely  oiliated  at  the  va^Dsr. 
edge,,  and  shagreened  ;  ^  long»  Tenby^    Brown,  p.  1.. 

Gem  2.  Lefas,  Acom-skeli^  LepWi. 

Shell  with  many  unequal  valves,  Exed  by  the  base. 

A.  Shells  sessile. 

•  With  the  base  Molid: 

Gen.  CAor.— > Animal  a  triton ;.  shell  affixed  at  the  base^ 
and  composed  of  many  unequal  erect  valves. 

Species. 

*  X.  Conic,  truncated,  grooved,  with  the  interstices  idSiM|Kf.. 
striated  transversely^  lid  with  four  valves,  sharp-point- 
ed, and  bent.    European  teas,  Britain.    Brown^  t.  vi«. 

f.  I, 

*  2.  Conic,  truncated,  snnoth ;  lid  4.-valved^  two  up-AoAnsosiEico. 
per  slightly  striated  transversely,  obtuse.     Americaur 

and  Indian  seas  ;  abnndant  on  the  coasts  of  Britain. 
Brown,  t.  vi.  f.  4. 

*  3.  Conical,  truncated,  rugged ;  lid  with  foor  t^ipuncialku^ 
valves,  punctured..    Britain.     Brown,  t.  vii.  f.  13. 

4*  Conicah,  contracted  at  the  aperture  ;  valves  and  ilfrviir* 
interstices  smooth ;  lid  4rvalved  and  blunts  E.  Indies. 
Chem.  viii.  t.  79.  f«  715- 

*  5.  Conical,  trunoated  ^  longitudinally  striated;:  valves ilnuillif*. 
rounded   at  the   summits ;    interstices    straight    and 
smooth.    Britain  and.  Holland.    Chem.  t«  97,  f.  823. 

*  6.  Subcyjindrical,  wrinkled  longitudinally ;  opercn-mjgoiOk. 
lum  4-va!ved,  acute.    Dorset.    Brown,  t.  vii.  f.  i. 

7.  Club-shaped,  elongated^  and  dilated  at  the  mytr^ekmgaUi*, 
tore ;  lid  with  four  obliquely  striated  valves.     New- 
foundland.   Wood,  t.  7*  f..  2. 

*  8.   Conic,  smooth,  valves  pointed«  aperlorB  yerjcomide$* 
small ;  shell  small,  reddish  ;-  valvea  finely  tesselated. 
Weymouth.    Brown,  t*  vi.  f.  7. 

9^  Semiovate,  valves  longitadinally  striated ;  aper-ai>^giMl0ta« 
ture  small,  and  much  contracted.   Barbary  and  £.  In* 
dies.     Wood,  t.  d.  f.  5. 

*  xo.  Somewhat  conic,  with  equidistant  ribs,  diver- coflolc. 
gent  from  the  aperture  ;  lid  shi^p-pointed*.    On  rocks 

on  tlie  PembrokJesbire  coast*    Brown,  t.  vi.  f.  3, 

*  I&.  Depressed,  with  four  serrated  interlaced  valves,  Jlromia.^ 
striated  obliquely.     Britain.     Brovm,  t*  vii.  f.  30. 

12.  Convex,  with  six  equal  3,-lobed  valves;,  aper- ikmsJpiU^ 
tuie  oval ;  lid  convex,.  4-valved..    Africa.    Chem.  viii.  rwo.. 
t.  98.  f.  8^3. 

X3»  Depressed,  with  five  radiated  angular  ribs ;  aper-/wfsflSarNr.. 
ture  small,  and  somewhat  pentagoniJ.    Cotoinande]* 
Chem.  t.  98«  f.  833. 
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14.  CoDietly  thick,  off  a  Tiolet  eoloar ;  vaWet  slight^ 
]y  grooved  longitodiDallj,  and  the  iatersticet  smooth. 
£.  lodiea.     Chem.  tHk  t.  99.  f.  842. 

15.  Conical,  of  a  violet  colour;  valves  strongly  rib- 
bed longitodiDally ;  interstices  faintly  striated  trans- 
versely.    Wood)  t.  8.  f.  5, 

f6.  Erect,  conie  $  valves  palmated  at  the  hasef 
•hell  white. 

17.  With  SIX  smooth  valves,  marked  with  longitu- 
dinal violet  rays,  and  the  interstices  very  finely  stri* 
ated  transversely.    Wood,  t.  7.  f.  7. 

x8.  Conical,  with  unequal  transversely  striated  dot- 
ted valves,  and  the  interstices  smooth  ;  aperture  beak- 
ed at  one  side.     Wood,  t.  7.  f.  6* 

19.  Conical,  with  rows  of  incurved  spines  on  the 
valves,  and  the  interstices  striated  transversely.  £• 
Indies*    Wood,  t  7.  f.  4.  and  5. 

20*  With  rugged  irregularly  muricated  valves ;  in- 
terstices transversely  striated.  £•  Indies.  Wood, 
t.  8.  f.  z.  to  4* 

*  21.  Conic,  longitudinally  striated  ;  aperture  very 
small ;  lid  with  four  valves  striated  transversely.  Ten- 
by.    Brown,  t.  vii.  f.  9.  to  1 2« 

22.  Conical,  purplish,  with  the  valves  strongly  and 
irregularly  ribbed ;  interstices  delicately  striated  trans- 
Tersely.     W.  Indies.     Lister,  t.  443.  f.  385. 

23.  Subconical ;  whitish,  with  the  valves  slightly 
wrinkled  ;  interstices  striated  longitudinally.  Iceland. 
Wood,  t.  6.  f.  3. 

24.  Conical,  strong ;  valves  with  deep  longitudinal 
strisB,  and  the  interstices  very  regularly  striated  trans- 
versely.    S.  America.    Brown^s  Collection,  N^  20. 

25.  Conical,  strong,  irregularly  wrinkled  }  inter- 
stices with  fine  regular  transverse  strisB.  £.  Indies. 
Brown's  Collection,  N®  19. 

*  26.  Subconic,  slightly  striated  longitodinally }  inter- 
stices substriated  ;  lid  4*valved,  upper  two  strongly 
striated  transversely  and  longitudinally,  under  two 
very  slightly,  with  a  longitudinal  groove.  HartlepooL 
BrowD,  t.  vi.  f.  lo. 

A.  **  WitA  radiated  celb  at  the  base. 

27«  Sobhemispherical,  transversely  striated  through- 
out, and  strongly  ribbed  longitudinally.  Northern  ocean* 
^vood,  t.  4* 

kalitmarii*  28.  Depressed,  longitodinally  ribbed,  upper  half 
f  mooth,  lower  parts  and  interstices  striated  transverse- 
ly. Northern  ocean,  adhering  to  the  Balaena  Boope. 
Wood,  t  5.  f.  z.  to  3* 

Utimdimk^  29.  Oval,  depressed,  with  four  nearly  smooth  valves. 
Attached  to  the  backs  of  turtles.    Wood,  t.  5.  f.  4. 

A.  ***  Porous  at  the  base. 
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ment  at  the  base,  of  which  the  upper  is  6*valved  and 
smooth.     Mediterranean.    Phil.  Trans,  i.  t.  14.  f.  19. 

A.  *****  Tubular  and  truncated  at  both  endsn 
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30.  SabcoBical,  with  four  consolidated  rngged  valves, 
mad  the  base  porous.     TVanquebar.    Wood,  t.  9.  f.  4. 

31.  Angular,  with  four  subconsolidated  rugged 
valves,  and  the  base  porous.  Amboyna.  Wood,  t.  9» 
f.  I.  to  3. 

A.  ****  With  a  etip4ike  appendage  at  the  base, 

tfmgifiui^  32.  Shell  formed  of  two  cones  connected  by  a  liga- 
ment at  tlieir  base,  of  which  the  npper  is  6-valved  and 
spinoos.    Britain.    Brown,  t.  vii.  f.  24.  to  26. 

gaetla^         33.  Shell  filmed  of  two  cones,  connected  by  a  ligH)* 


34.  Tubular,  truncated  at  both  ends,  longitudinally  tracheaUi. 
striated,  and  transversely  ribbed.  Inhabits  the  S.  seas, 
imbedded   in  the  skin  of  whales.     Wood,  t.  4.  f.  i. 

te3. 

B.  Shells  seated  on  a  fleshy  peduncle. 

B.  *  JFith  more  than  five  vaives^  and  a  wreath  of 
smaller  ones  round  the  base* 

35.  Compressed  round  the  base,  irregularly  striated  M^eAld. 
transversely,    and  the    peduncle    scaly.      Amboyna. 
Wood,  t.  10.  f.  I. 

*  36.  Compressed,  smooth,  and  the  peduncle  coftttA poUicipeSn 
with  minute  scales.     Britain.     Brown,  t.  v.  f.  zi. 

*  37.  Compressed,  with  13  valves  concentrically  stri- Jca^l/Wffi 
ated  'j  peduncle  hairy,  with  testaceous  scales.   Britain. 
Brown,  t.  v.  f.  8,  9,  and  lo. 

B.  **  With  five  cont^uous  valves. 

*  38.  Compressed,  with  five  striated  valves;  peduncle offMrt)!^ 
wrinkled  transversely.     Britain.     Brown,  t.  v.  f.  z. 

*  39.  Compressed,    somewhat  triangular,   with    ^vttmai^era* 
smooth  valves  seated  on  a  red  and  long  peduncle.   Bri- 
tain.    Adheres  to  the  bottom  of  ships,  wben  it  is  well 

known  by  the  name  of  bemacle.    Brown,  t«  iv.  f.  z. 
and  2. 

It  wat  from  this  tpceict  of  shell  that  tbt  beratcle  aoote  was 
fnppoaed  to  baTo  had  iu  origin.  Gerard's  aecoont  of  uis  trans- 
fomMtion,  as  it  aflTords  a  remarkable  indance  of  the  credaUty  off 
the  timei,  is  too  curioos  to  bo  omitted.  **  There  are  foand  la 
the  north  parts  of  Scotland,  and  the  islands  adjacent  caDed 
Orehades,  certain  trees  whereon  do  grow  certain  shells  teodina 
to  ms»et,  wherein  are  contained  litUe  living  creatures :  which 
shells  in  time  of  maturitie  do  open,  and  oat  of  them  grow  thooa 
liltle  liring  things,  which  falling  into  the  water  do  become 
fowles,  which  we  call  barnaklcs;  in  the  north  of  £ngland  biaat 
geese ;  and  in  I«ancashire,  tree  gce«e ;  bat  the  other  that  do 
fidi  npon  the  land  peiish,  and  come  to  nothing.  Thns  mock 
from  the  writings  of  others,  and  also  from  the  moothl  of  people 
of  those  parts,  which  may  very  well  accord  with  tmth. 

**  Bot  what  onr  eyes  have  scene,  and  hands  have  toe^cd, 
we  shall  deelare.  lliere  is  a  small  island  in  Lanauhire,  called 
the  Pile  of  Foolders,  wherein  are  fsond  the  broken  pieces  off 
old  and  bmiscd  ships,  some  whereof  have  been  cast  thither  by 
shipwracke,  and  also  the  tmnks  and  bodies  with  the  brancbee 
of  old  and  rotten  trees»  east  np  there  Iftewise :  whereon  k 
Ibend  a  certain  spame  or  froth  that  in  time  brccdeth  into  eer* 
tain  shells,  in  shape  like  those  of  the  mnskle,  bat  sharper  point* 
ed,  and  of  a  whitish  colour:  wherein  is  contained  a  thing  fai 
forme  like  a  lace  of  silke,  finely  woven,  as  it  were,  together,  of 
a  whitish  colonr,  one  end  whereof  is  fastened  unto  the  inside  off 
the  shell,  even  as  the  fish  of  oistert  and  moskles  are ;  the  other 
end  is  node  fast  vato  the  belly  of  a  rade  mass  or  Inmpe,  which 
in  time  coouMth  to  the  shape  and  forme  of  a  bird :  when  it  ia 
perfectly  formed  the  shell  gapcth  open,  and  the  first  thing  that 
appeareth  is  the  foroMid  lace  or  string;  next  come  the  legs  off 
the  bird  hanging  ool,  and  as  it  gtoweth  greater  it  opeaeth  the 
shell  by  degrees,  till  at  length  it  is  all  oome  forth  and  bangeth 
on^  by  the  bUI :  in  short  space  alter  it  oometh  to  h\\  amtnntie, 
and  falleth  into  the  sea,  where  it  gathereth  feathers,  and  grow* 
eth  to  a  fowl  bigger  tbaa  millard,  and  lesser  than  a  goooe,  ^1^ 
^ng  hlacke  legs,  bill  or  beake,  and  feathers  blacke  and  whiter 
•potted  in  sneh  a  manner  as  Is  oar  magpie,  called  in  some  plaees 
o  pie-aanet,  which  the  people  of  lAneasbire  call  by  no  other 
name  than  n  tree  goose:  which  place  aforesaid,  and  those  parte 
adjoyning  do  so  mnoh  abonnd  therewith,  that  one  of  the  bctS 
is  boaght  for  tbreepeaee.  For  the  troth  hereof,  If  any  deab^ 
kt  them  repaire  ante  bm,  and  I  shall  satlsfie  them  by^e  tcat^ 
■oaiaorgeodwltawisii'*    ikrkaU,^^^%%. 

3  £  a  *  i|D* 
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•  40.  Compressed,  subtriangular,  with  five  stronjarljr 
ribbed  valves;  peduncle  short  and  dusky.  Britain. 
Brown,  t...  v,  f.  6. 

♦  41.  Cii^pressed,  five  striated,  and  strongly  spinous 
valve§$  peduncle  short  and  brown.  Devonshire.  Brown, 

t.  y;f;3. 

fascicular'  '*  '^li  Compressed,  with  five  smooth,  roemhranaceoos, 
semitransparent  valves  ;  dorsal  valve  dilated  at  the 
base,  and  forming  a  prominent  acute  angle.  Britain. 
Brown,  t.  V.  f.  2. 

*  43.  Compressed,  with  five  smooth  valves,  and  the 
dorsal  ridge  serrated.     Britain.     Brown,  t.  iv.  f.  5. 

44.  Compressed,  with  five  smooth  valves,  seated  on 
'a  short  downy  peduncle.   Mediterranean.    Enc.  Meth. 

t.  i66.  f.  2. 

45.  Compressed,  with  five  valves,  scaly  at  the  base  •, 
dorsal  valve  transversely  wrinkled  j  peduncle  scaly. 
Mosquito  shore.     Ellis  Zoop.  t.  15.  f.  5- 

B. 
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sulcata. 


puTmct' 
ciila* 


ris, 

dentatam 
vUhsa. 

dorsalis. 


With  minute  distant  valves  placed  en  a  fleshy 
extension  of  the  peduncle* 

vittata.  •  46.  Membranaceous,  ventricose,  truncated,  and  an- 
gular at  the  summit  j  green,  with  black  striped,  and 
five  minute  narrow  distant  valves.  Mediterranean. 
Brown,  t.  V.  f.  16,  17,  and  18. 

aurita,  47.  Membranaceous,  ventricose,  seated  on  a  tube, 

and  ending  in  two  ear-like  appendages  j  aperture  with 
8  toothed  valves.   Northern  ocean.   Brown,  t.  v.  f.  14. 

and  15. 
tlainvillu\^  48.  Ventricose,  membranaceous,  seated  on  a  tube, 
and  ending  in  two  car-like  appendaps  ;  colour  whitish, 
spotted,  and  streaked  with  brownish  purple.    Devon- 
shire.   Brown,  t.  v,  f.  13. 
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iasinoatea  itself  along  the  fibreS|  or  10  tha  same  diiec- 
tion. 

7.  Oblong,  rounded  }  striae  arched.     America,  In*  pulsUla, 
dia.     This   animal   penetrates    the  bottom   of   ships. 
Wood,  t.  xvi.  f.  J,  2,  and  3. 

8.  Short,  turgid,  furrowed,  with  fine  elevated  trans*  eordata. 
verse  striae ;  aperture  heart-shaped*     Ency,  Metliod. 

t.  169.  f.  8.  to  10. 

9.  Somewhat  oval,  variously  striated;  hiatus  veryfalcotm* 
large;  hinge  with  a  booked  tooth.     Wood,  t.  16.  f.  5. 

to  7. 

10.  Bivalve,  white,  with  transverse  arched  sitix  ihians, 
convex  in  the  middle,  and  wedge-shaped  below ;  aper* 

tore  large,  oval ;  perforates  calcareous  rocks.    Ameri- 
oan  islandi.     Chem.  t.  172.  f.  1678  to  81  • 

XI.  Oval ;  part  next  the  binge  more  ebtuse,  waved, crfjpoXa. 
striated  *,  tooth  of  the  hinge  curved,  large,  and  strong. 
Two  inches  long.   Europe.   WesI  of  England.  Brown, 
t  ix.  f.  I.  to  5. 


dactyhis. 


ori^talis, 

costata. 
Candida. 

parva, 

itriata. 


Gen.  3.  Pholas. 

6en^  CAar.— The  animal  is  an  ascidia.  Shell  bivalve, 
divaricate,  with  several  lesser  differently  accessory 
ones  at  the  hinge.  Hinges  recurved,  united  by  a 
cartilage.  Beneath  the  hinge  internally  is  an  in- 
curved tooth* 

Sfecies* 

1.  Oblong,  with  reticulated,  subspinous  striae,  on 
ike  upper  part,  and  the  anterior  end  strongly  muricated 
and  beaked.  Europe.  Salcomb  bay,  Devonshire. 
Five  inches  long ;  is  found  in  hard  clay,  marl,  and 
wood  \  has  a  phosphorescent  property.     Brown,  t.  vili. 

f.  I,  2,  and  3.  ^ 

2.  Oblong,  with  a  straight  margin  :  one  half  quite 
smooth,  the  other  reticulated  with  striae*  Siam  and 
"Tranquebar.     Lister,  t.  431.  f.  274. 

3.  Ovate  ;  striated  with  strong  elevated  ribs ;  6  in- 
eiies  long.    American  seas.     Lister,  t*  434.  f.  277. 

4.  Oblong,  moricated  on  all  sides,  with  decusMiteil 
pritkly  striae.  Europe,  America,  Salcomb  bay.  Brown, 
t.  ix.  ».  6,  7,  and  8. 

*  5.  Ovate,  with  reticulated  strise  j  and  ^  the  teeth  of 
tile  hinge  issuing  from  a  tubercle.  Britain*  Brown, 
t.  ix.  f.  ll.aud  12. 

•  6,  Ovate,  multifariously  striated^ ;  wedge-shaped  be- 
fore, and  ventricose  behind.  Europe,  India,  Brown, 
t*  viii.  ff  4.  to  9.«-«-This  species  seems  to  be  aearly 
equally  destructive  with  the  teredo  mvalie.  The  pMaB 
tcTfor^tes  the  ^rood  across  "die  grain  or  £ibre  { the  ipreda. 
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IL   BIVALVE  SHELLS. 

Gen.  4.  Mya*     Gapers,  Myi 

Gen*  CAar.-^Tbe  animal  is  an  ascidia.  The  shell  is 
bivalve,  generally  gaping  at  one  end.  The  hinge 
has  broad,  thick,  strong  teeth,  seldom  more  than 
one,  and  not  inserted  into  the  opposite  valve. 

Species, 

*  Singe  with  one  or  two  rounded  teeth^  not  insert- 
ed in  the  opposite  valve, 

*  I.  Gaping  at  both  ends,  thick,  transversely  wrinkled,^ 
lamellous,  oblong,  oval ;  5  inches  long,  10  broad.  Me* 
diterranean  sea.     Donovan,  C  142. 

*  2.  Ovate,  truncated,  gaping  greatly  behind ;  tooth  truMcmtOm 
projecting,  obtuse  }  2i  inches  long.     Europe*   Brewn, 

t;x.  f.  2. 

*  3.  Ovate,  rounded  behind ;  hinge  with  a  tooth  pro«  orenan'e* 
jecting  forwards,  and  a  smaller  one  by  its  side ;  2^ 

inches  long.     European  seas,  PortfinMuth.    Brown,  t* 

10.  f.  I. 
4.  Ovate,  obliquely  angulated,  and  sobtnMieatcd  tLtdeclivis. 

the  anterior  end  j  binge  with  a  thick  tooth )  2}^  inches 

long.     Hebrides*     A  fish  much  esteemed  as  food  by 

the  inhabitants*     Brown,  t.  xi.  f.  5. 

*  5.  Oval,   convex,  brittle}   anterior  end  obliquely c^omvxa. 
angulated}  tooth  in  the   hinge  aemtoval.      Cramond 
Island  ;  2  inches  long.     Brown,  t.  xi.  f*  3. 

*  6.  8ub-oval,  with  tumid   deformed   valves ;   hinge  disUnrta, 
with  a  thick  tooth.   Plymooth.    ^  inches  long.  Brown, 

t.  xi.  f.  7. 

*  7.  Subovate,  obsoletely  wrinkled}  hinge  with  iw^frrrugt" 
pTDJecting  teeth,  separated  by  a  large  triangular  notch. noM* 
Fortohelio.     Brown,  t.  xi*  f*  8%  and  9. 

^  8.  Oval,  thin,  brittle,  flat}  atrise  fine,  concentric  }/vw<eiwa 

hinge  with  a  spoon*shaped  tooth  }  i  inch  long.   Brown, 

t.  xiv.  f.  I. 

9.    8uberbico1ar,    covered   with   decussated  stntt  ^onatsna* 

hinge  with  a  spoon-shaped  tooth.   Mouth  of  the  Niger. 

6  inches  long.  Ciwm*  vi.  t«  2.  f.  13*  to  i6. 

IQ*  8«horbteoiar,  with  transverse  striss,  deavsated^/o^M- 

on  one  side  }  hinge  with  a  spoon-ehapcd  teotb.    Wood, 

t*  14.  f.  4.  to  6b 

*  XI,  Oblong,  attemwted  «t  one  end  y  obsoletely  nirUprismatica 

ated 
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ftted  eoDcatttrically ;  hinge  somewhat  tpooD-shaped  j 
4  of  an  inch  long.     Portobello.     firoi? n,  t.  xiv.  f,  5. 

niteiu*  12*    0?al,  Btriated  concentrically  ;    hinge   with   a 

single  tooth  in  one  valve,  which  shuts  into  a  deep  cleft 
between  slight  elevations  in  the  other.  ^  inch  long. 
West  Indie.1.    Wern.  Tn  1. 1.  8.  f.  4. 

fnVo&OTfca  13.  Ovate,  oblongs  valves  eqoal,  with  decussated 
striss  \  hinge  with  a  broad  perpendicular  spoon-shaped 
tooth*  1 1  inch  long.  Nicohar  Islands.  Chemnitz, 
▼i.  t.  3.  f.  17.  and  18. 

r^stratam  14.  With  a  long  cylindrical  beak  at  one  end,  and 
gibbons  at  the  other  \  hinge  with  a  small  excavated 
tooth.  ^  inch  long.  Bergen.  Chem.  xi.  p.  189. 
t  C  and  D. 

IMentata*^  15.  Subeval,  compressed;  hinge  with  two  broad, 
erect,  laminated  teeth  in  one  valve  \  none  in  the  other* 
Saloomb  bay.     Brown,  t.  xiv.  f.  10.  and  14. 

JeeusimUfm  i6»  Ovate,  with  irregular  concentric  ridges,  and 
longitudinal  strise,  fonning  tubercles  at  the  anterior 
end^  margin  undulated.     Mont.  t.  28.  f.  I. 

furpurm.  *  17-  Ovate,  trannversely  wrinkled  ^  hinge  with  an 
erect  bifid  tooth  in  each  valve ;    x  line  long.   Britain. 

mSstnata*  18.  Minute,  subovate,  with  distant  obsolete  loagi* 
iudinal  striae.     Devonshire. 

striata,  *  19.  Oblong,  back  margin  nearly  straight;  thin, 
transparent ;  anterior  end  truncate  ;  posterior  ronnd* 
ed  ;  hinge  with  a  single  broad  erect  tooth  in  one  valve. 
Linn.  Tr.  xi.  t.  13.  f.  i.  A. 

•*  Hinge  callous  without  teeth. 

edeniula*        20.  Oval,   striated   with   equal   valves,   forming  a 

large  hiatus.     Caspian  sea.     i  inch  lung. 
membra"        2X.  Oval,  membranaceons  and  white ;  one  side  is 
ftacca.        extended  so  as  to  form  a  beak;    margin  reflected; 

hinge  toothless ;  ^  inch  long. 
fiorwegiea*  22.  Oval,  transparent,  longitndinally   and    thickly 

striated  ;  one  end  rounded,  the  other  truncated.  Tenby. 
fSiqua,  23.  Thick,  strong,  gaping  at  both  ends,  and  covered 

with  a  black  epidermis  ;  x  inch  long,  3  broad.     North 

America.     Wood,  t.  22.  f.  5. 

#•»  Hinge  with  teeth  inserted  into  the  opposite 

valve, 

batava.  24.  Suboval ;  rounded  at  both  ends ;  x  inch  long, 

and  x^  broad.     Danube.     Lister,  t.  X46.  f.  x. 

jw^erttm.  ^  ^5-  Ovate;  a  single,  longitudinal,  notched  tooth,  in 
one  hinge ;  a  long  lateral  tooth  in  one  valve,  and  two 
in  the  other;  near  2  inches  long,  and  3^  broad. 
Europe,  Barlmry,  River  Kennet,  Berkshire.— This 
shell  is  employed  by  painters  for  holding  water  colours. 
Brown,  t.  xxvi.  f.  2. 

ovata,  *  26,  Ovate,  thick,  and  narrower  on  the  anterior  side  ; 
i\  inch  long,  and    i^  broad.      Britain.     Brown,  t. 

xxn.  t.  4* 
radiatm,         27.  Equivalve,  petlucWl,  finely  striated  transversely  ; 

broad  at  one  end  and  narrow  at  the  other;  It  inches 

lout,  and  2  broad.     Rivers  of  Malabar.     £ocy.  Me« 

thoa.  vi.  t.  2.  f.  7* 
ponderostt,     28.  Ovate,  ponderous,  narrow  before,  and  truncated 

towards  t^  oartilage-slope  ;  beaks  decorticated.  China 

fivers.    Wood,t.  2a  f.  2i. 
csmph'        '  99*  Ovate,  compressed,  front  margin  straight,  and 
note.         oMquely  truneatod  towards  the  cartilage  slope  ;  biiige 

with  ibe  primary  teeth  ihrse-aided.  Mississippi  river) 

a.inchet  longi  3%  broad*    Lister,  U  X50.  f.  5.  , 
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30.  Suboval,  and  studded  with   tubercles;    \\\ngt nodulosa* 
with  a  thick  crenated  tooth.     Wood,  t.  22.  f.  I.  to  4. 

31.  Ovate,  a  little  contracted  in   the  middle  of  the  i"or^ari« 
thinner  margin ;  primary  tooth  of  the   binge  conic ;  tifera. 
length  2t  inches,  breadth  5  inches  ;  inhabits  most  parts 

of  the  arctic  circle,  and  is  most  frequently  found  in 
mountainous  rivers,  and  about  cataracts. — This  shell 
yields  mother-of-pearl  and  pearl.  The  river  Conway, 
in  Wales,  was  formerly  famous  for  producing  pearls  of 
great  size  and  value.  They  have  also  been  found  in 
the  river  Irt,  in  Cumberland.  Sir  John  Hawkins  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  fishing  them  in  that  river.  Brown, . 
t.  xxvi.  f.  X. 

32.  Rhombic,  green,  protuberant   parts  wrinkled,  corrf/^af a. 
Rivers  of  Coromandel.     Wood,  t.  24.  f.  i.  to  3. 

33.  Oval,  wrinkled  ;  primary  teeth  crenulated;   la-n/^ora. 
teral  teeth  long,  and  in  one  valve  double ;  outwardly . 
greenish,  within  pearlj  ;  i  inch  long,  ij-  broad.   Rivers 

of  Coromandel.     £ncy.  Meth.  t.  249.  f.  3. 

34.  Sub-rhomboidal,    gibbous    and    longitudinally  vartb^j7i>. 
wrinkled  at  the  beaks  ;  hinge  with  two  teeth  diverging 

at  the  apex  ;  and  inserted  into  corresponding  linear 
cavities;   x  inch  long.     South' America.     Linn.  Tr. . 
z.  t.  24.  f.  4.  to  7. 

35.  Oval,  thin,  with  raised   tubercles    about  iht  nodosa. 
beaks;  ^  inch  long,  xf  broad.  Chem.  x.  t.  X70.  f.  X650. 

36.  Ovate,  depressed;  margin  of  the  hinge  with  viSyrfnata^ 
subulate  projection  near  the  primary  tooth  ;  that  ofphora, 
the  other  valve  dilated  ;    2^  inches  long,  and  2  broad. 
Rivers  of  Guinea.     Gronovius,  t.  18.  f.  x.  and  2. 

*  37.  Subpellucid,  faintly  striated  transversely  ;  Me^sttborUcum 
nearly  equ^l,  rounded  ;  hinge  central ;  j-  of  an  inch  ;  laris* 
found  in  hard  limestone  at  Plymouth.     Montagu,  t.  26. 

f*  6. 

38.    Subtriangular,   opaque,  white;    under    Yuire inaqui*. 
deep  ;  upper  valve  not  half  the  size  of  the  other.  Com-  valvis, 
wall,  Devonshire.     Montagu,  t.  26.  f.  7. 

^9.  Suboval,  with  the  valves  shutting  rery  c\ast\labiata* 
and  the  margin  of  one  valve  projecting  like  a  lip  ;   4  • 
inch  long,  x  broad.  Linn.  Tr.  x.  t.  24.  f.  x.  to  3. 

«««•  Hinge  toothless^  with  a  conical  rounded  hollow 
for  the  reception  of  the  cartilage. 

40.  Tongue-shaped;  hinge  terminal,  toothless,  with iw^e//a. 
a  conical  rounded  hollow  for  the  reception  of  the  carti* 
lege;  semiorbicular ;    4  inches  long,  and  xf  broad. 
Indies.     Lister,  t.  xojj.  f.  10. 

%t  . 

Gen.  5.  SoLENj  Raisor^l^h.  ^'•^ 

Gen.  CAar.^-Tbe  animal  inhabiting  this  shell  is  an  as* 
cidia :   shell   bivalve,  oblong,  open  at  both  ends ; 
hinge  with  a  subulate  reflected  tooth,  often  doubici  . 
and  not  inserted  in  the  opposite  valve.  . 

*  Shells  linear* 

*'X.  Linear,  straight,  roundish  j  one  end 'margined  JtMimaft'. 
hinge  with  a  single  opposite  tooth  in  each  valve.     Eu- 
ropean and  IndianeeM,Caermarthenshire,  Weymouth. 
Brown,  t.  xiii.  f.  2.    -  • 

2'.  Linear,  «ttaij^t,^ruilcated  at  one  end ;  binge  with  fruncatus. 
A  single  opposite  todthln-^ach  iralve.  Amboyna*  Wood, 
t.  27.  f.  2.  .. 

*  3.  Linear,  straighti  one  Unge. iHootheiL    Ennf^n siliqua^., 

mod 
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And  Inilian  seas.  Length  l  inch,  breadth  8  inches. 
Common  on  the  shores  of  firitain,  where  it  is  employed 
as  food.  Brown,  t.  xiii.  f.  3. 
linearia*  4.  Linear,  straight,  cylindrical,  and  very  thin  ;  hinge 
with  a  single  tooth  in  each  valve  \  thickness  of  a  quillj 
breadth  3  inches.     Nicobar  islands.     Wood,  t.  27* 

f.  3-     .  .         , 

$nsii.        *  5.  Linear,  in  form  of  a  scymeter ;  one  hinge  2-tooth- 

ed  ;  ^  of  an  inch  long,  5  inches  broads  European  seas ; 

not  uncommon  on  the  British  shores.    Brown,  t.  xiii* 

f.3. 

petiucidus.  *  6.  Sobarched,  suboval,  pellucid  \  one  hinge  2'tooth* 
ed  ;  length  i  inch,  breadth  above  x  inch.  Anglesea, 
Cornwall.     Brown,  t.  xiii.  f.  4. 

Ugumcn.  *  7.  Linear,  oval,  straight ;  hinge  in  the  middle  2- 
toothed,  one  of  them  bifid  j  2t  inches  broad.  Europe- 
an and  Atlantic  seas,  Anglesea,  Hampshire.  Brown, 
t.  xiii.  f.  8.  and  9. 

wMcikis.  8.  Kidney-shaped,  a  single  tooth  in  one  valve,  two 
in  the  other.     Europe  and  India.     Wood,  t.  29.  f.  t* 

••  SAeUs  ovate  or  oblong, 

jiga9.  9.  Linear,  oval,  sobdiaphanous,  rounded   at  both 

ends  \  a  longitudinal  rib  within  extends  from  the  hinge 
to  the  margin ;  2  inches  long  and  5  broad.  Amboyna. 
Wood,  t.  31.  f.  3. 

magtuti*  10.  Linear,  oval,  snbdiaphanous,  straight  \  hinge  la- 
teral, with  two  teeth  not  shutting  into  each  other,  and 
furnished  with  a  rib  j  1}  inch  long,  4  broad.  Nicobar 
islands.     Chem.  vi.  t.  5.  f.  35. 

tnimmiUm  11.  Linear,  oval,  straight  j  hinge  lateral,  with  two 
teeth,  one  bifid,  with  a  longitudinal  rib ;  -j-  inch  long, 
x^  broad.    Tranqnebar.    Chem.  vi.  t.  j.  f.  31. 

guineen'        1 2.  Oblong,  oval,  ventricose,  sobpellucid  \   inside 

M#.  ^  with  a  longitudinal  rib ;  i  inch  long,  3  broad.   Guinea. 

Chem.  xi.  L  X98.  f.  1937.^ 

npj/IdWtff.  13.  Ovate-oblong,  margin  somewhat  inflected ;  hinge 
with  two  teeth  m  one  valve,  and  a  prominent  longitu- 
dinal rib;  X  inch  Jong,  3  broad.  Wood,  t.  32.  f.  i.  and  2« 

iliynAof.  X4.  Oval,  straight,  smooth,  with  prominent  mem- 

branes \  2\  inches  long,  5  broad.  Indian  ocean*  Wood| 

t.  32.  f.  3* 

radiatus,  15.  Oval,  straight,  smooth,  with  two  teeth  in  one 
valve;  and  a  transverse  depressed  rib  on  one  side. 
India.    Wood,  t.  31.  f.  i.  and  2. 

4trijgilatus  26.  Oval,  obliquely  and  concentrically  striated,  ex- 
cept at  one  end ;  xf  inch  long,  3  broad*  Atlantic  and 
Indian  seas.     Wood,  t.  30.  f.  1. 

iTMMjgff-        xy.  Flat,  fere-part  truncated,  yellow  j  x^  inch  long, 

iwu.         and  2  broad.    Chem.  vi.  t.  xo.  f.  87. 

^oartUitus  18.  Transversely  wrinkled,  contracted  in  the  mid- 
dle, rounded  at  both  ends  ;  ^  of  an  inch  long,  2$*  broad. 
Nicobar  islands.     Wood,  t.  29.  f.  3. 

fragili§^  19.  Linear-oval,  nearly  smooth,  and  marked  with  a 
brown  longitudinal  stripe  in  the  middle  \  \  inch  long, 
X  broad.    Nicobar  islands.    Wood,  t.  29.  f.  4*  and  5. 

mu4imt$.  20.  Membranaceous,  gibbons,  with  a  short  longitu- 
dinal suture  at  the  apex  \  hinge  with  a  spoon-shaped 
tooth,  and  crooked  rib;  x^  inch  long  and  2  broad. 
Amboyna.    Wood,  L  30.  f.  2*  to  4. 

riiMC^.  ax.  Eqot valve,  rosy,  tooth  of  the  hinse  subbifid  \  l 

inch  long,  2  broad.    Bed  sea.     Chem.  tk  t.  7.  f.  $$, 

ikititi*  22*  Equivalvoi  diaphanous,  transversely  striated} 
hinge  with  a  single  tooth ;  f  long.  Nicobar  islands. 
Cbeou  n.  U  7.  f«  57.  mid  58. 


Chap^  IV. 

23.  Oval,  pellucid,  smootbt  marked  with  trian^nlarcat^riMili. 
characters,  umbones  prominent)   hinge  with  a  single 

tooth ;  xo  inches  long.     Guinea.     Chem.  xi.  t.  298* 
f.  1935.  and  1936. 

24.  Oval,  with  two  white  rays  on  the  anterior  side ;  iiradiaiui 
hinge  with  two  bifid  teeth  in  each  valve  }  xi  inch  long, 

2t  broad.     Wood,  t.  33.  f.  x. 

25.  Suboval,  quite  smooth  ;  hinge  caUous,  two-tooth-  sangmma- 
ed,  flesh-coloured  or  rosy  (  x^  inch  long  and  2  broad^^rafttj; 
Jamaica.     Wood,  t.  33.  f.  4.  and  5. 

26.  Coneentriotlly  striated)  hinges  2-toothed,  withoccMfaw; 
a  hollow  in  the  middle  i  4  inches  broad  and  2  long. 
Nicobar  islands.     Chem.  vi.  t.  7.  f.  6f  • 

27.  Oblong-oval,   truncated   at   the  anterior  end ;  uniegaims 
hinge  with  two  teeth  in  one  valve  and  one  in  the  other  ) 

i  inch  long  and  2  broad.     Wood,  t.  34.  f.  2.  to  4. 

28.  Oblong-oval,  compressed,  transversely  striated,  misel^ft- 
and  longitudinally  rayed  ;  hinge  with  two  teeth  in  each  tus* 
valve ;  I7  inch  long  and  2^  broad.     India.     Wood, 

t.  34.  f.  I. 

29«  Soundish-ovate,  inflated,  lonffitodinally  grooved,  htUaha* 
gaping  and  muricated  at  the  anterior  margin  ;  x  inch 
long,  Xx  broad.    Jamaica.     Wood,  t.  56.  f.  3. 
*  30.  Oval ;  angles  of  the  valves  serrated )  size  of  amuMilifi!. 
cucumber  seed.     Coral  rocks  in  Norwvr  and  Green- 
land }  in  hard  limestone  at  Plymouth.    Brown,  t.  xiii. 
f.  X. 

3 1.  Ovate,  oblong,  with  tumid  bosses.    Java.  virens. 

32.  Suborbicular,  minutely  punctured;  hinge  with^fMoawiM^ 
two  bifid  teeth  diverging  from  the  umbo  j  •{-  inches  long, 

i  broad. 

Gen.  6.  Texxxma,  Tellm.  *»"*»^ 

Gen.  C^OTw*— The  animal  is  a  tethys  :  the  shell  is  bi- 
valve, generally  sloping  on  one  side }  in  the  fora 
part  of  one  valve  there  is  a  convex,  and  in  that  of 
the  other,  a  concave  fold  ;  the  hinge  has  usually 
three  teeth,  the  lateral  ones  flat  or  nearly  obsolete, 
in  one  valve. 

Sfscies. 

*  Shells  ovate  and  tkkkisA, 

X.  Roundish,  compressed,  wrinkled  on  the  fore-part  ^gargadia* 
x^  inch  long,  x^  broad.    Indian  ocean,  very  rare. 
Chem.  vi.  t.  8.  f.  €$• 

2.  Wrinkles  transversely  undulated  $  hinged  withrsrjoMW 
two  lateral  teeth.     Indian  and  American  seas.   Wood, 

t.  4X.  f.  X.  and  2. 

3.  Subovate,  rough,  with  lunated  scales,  disposed  ia£^^Mtf. 
a  quincunx  order ;  X7  inch  long.  Indian  ocean.  Wood^iii#« 

t.  40.  f.  2.  and  3. 

4*  Ovate-roundish,  angulated  at  the  anterior  tmi^marg^ 
striated  transversely ;  hinge  niboeatral ;  27  inches  long,  naiis* 
China.    Wood,  t.  36.  f.  2. 

5.  Angular,  with  transverse,  recurved  ttrisej    2tmrgolam 
inches  long,  and  2i>  broad.     Indian  and  Atlaatio  o* 
ceans.    Wood.  t.  35.  f.  2.  and  3. 

6.  Ovate^oblong,  beaked,  angnlated,  and  hrnt  sf  thfi  jniiryiylii 
anterior  end ;  rough,  with  transverse  strifls }  ly  inch 

long.     W.  Indies.     Wood,  t.  36.  f.  a. 

7.  Bounded,  thick,  gibbons ;  strias  longitudinal,  fine  jMj^to. 
lateral  teeth  remote  >  x}  inch  long.    Chem.  vi.  t.  5^ 

f.  76. 

8.  Suborate 
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mmgultUa.  &•  Sabovate,  angular  before,  trith ,  transverse,  re- 
curved strite  \  no  lateral  teeth  \  li  inch  long,  and  2 
broad.     Indian  ocean.    Wood,  t.  43.  f.  i. 

fofygomt*  9.  Sobventricose,  tranaverselj  striated,  orbicular,  an* 
gnlar  on  the  fore-part  $  !{■  inch  long.  Tranquebar. 
Chem.  vi.  t.  9.  f.  77. 

itKunMtu  10.  Ovate,  thlu,  veiitrtcose ;  hinge  without  latera>, 
but  with  two  primary  teeth  ^  x^  inch  long.  Guinea* 
Chem.  vi.  t.  9.  f.  78. 

£iUo$a».  1 1.  Angular,  ventricose,  and  finely  striated  trans- 
versely.    Gualteri,  t.  77.  f.  Q. 

garip  1 2.  Striae  recurved,  transverse  ^  lateral  teeth  obso- 

lete >  i  inch  long.     Indian  ocean.     Chem.  vi.  t.  lo. 
f.92. 

ftrrkmaifm  *  I3-  Oblong,  ovate,  compressed,  with  fine,  transverse 
•trise  \  I  inch  long,  and  2  broad.  North  seas,  Wey- 
mouth^ Yorkshire.     Brown,  t.  zvi.  f.  182. 

fragpit*         14-  Ovate,  white,  gibbons,  with  transverse,  recnrv- 
ed  striae  \  beaks  yellowish  \  ^  inch  long.     European 
seas.     Chem.  vi.  t.  9.  f.  84. 
MiqvOp  15-  Oval,  very  smooth,  and  marked  with  interrupt- 

ed purple  lines ;  lateral  teeth  rather  prominent  \  1  inch 
long.     Wood,  t.  41.  f.  4.  and  5. 

**  ShiUs  avattf  and  compressed. 

eJbida*  l6*  Oval,  smooth,  with  prominent  membranes,  with- 

out lateral  teeth  >  i^  inch  long.     W.  Indies  and  Bri- 
tain.   Brown,  t.  xvi.  f.  3. 
iriangfP'         17*  Slightly  wedged,  whitish,  and  transversely  stri- 
iaris.  atedj  x-j^  inch  broad,  and  t  long.     Chem.  vi.  t.  lo. 

£8  J. 

Monga.         1 8*  Oblong,  brittle,  yellowish ;  rounded  ou  one  side  \ 

\  inch  long.     Europe.     Cbem.  vr.  t.  la.  f*  87^i 
sfengleru       X9.  White,  transversely  striated,   and   bifarioosly 

hooked  on  each  sid'e  \  \  inch  ^ong.     Nicobar  islands. 

Wood,  t.  37.  f.  2. 
fikaeeom         20.  Oval,  with  rough  pubes,  flattened  sides,  serrated ; 

If  inch  long,  and  3  broad.     Indian  oceam     Wood, 

t.  36.  f.  I. 
oevla*  21.  Oval,  compressed,  very  minutely  striated  longi- 

tudinally \  margins  sharp  \  2  inches  long.     W.  Indies* 

Wood,  t.  44*  f.  X. 
pkmaia,  22.   Ovate,   compressed^    transversely  substriated, 

amooth,  with  acute  margins ;  x^  inch  long,  2  broad. 

European  and  Mediterranean  seas.     Bom,  t.  2.  f.  9. 
9tr^99a»         23.  With  whitish  bands,  glabrous  and  wrinkled  at 

the  margin.     African  shores.    Adamson,  t.  X7.  f.  19. 
htviata»       24-  Ovate,  smooth,  lateral  teeth,  margined.    En- 

vopean  and  Indian  seas.    Wood,  t.  4X.  f.  i. 
sHodsgas*      25.  Oval,  a  little  pointed  at  one  end;  2f  inches 
tarientis..  long  and  3f  broad.    Madagascar.     Wood,  t.  39.  f.  2. 

and  3. 
radiata*  20.  Oblong;   striae  faint,,  longitudinal.    European 

and  American  seas.    Wood,  t.  38.  f.  2.  and  3. 
ftdUsetm.      27.  Oblong,  striated  transversely,  beaked,  and  ob- 

liqnety  angulated  ;  hinge  central.     £.  Indies.   Lister, 

398.  f,  237- 
mafrofo.        28;  Oblong,  the  fore-part  produced  into  an  angular 

beak.    Indian  ocean.    Woon,  t.  yf,  f.  3. 
rmfetoem*       29.  Purple,  with  white  bands,  and  decussated  stria^;. 

one  valve  convex,  the  other  fiat ;  2^  inches  broad,  and 

1^  long.    Wood,  t.  42.  f.  X. 
fiamwcau.     30.  Oval,  yellowish  white,  with  decussated  striae, 

and  one  valve  much  more  convex  than  the  other;  i{ 

incblong^  ]?2|'broad.-  £i».Indiea»  Ghem.  vi*  t.  XX.  ^  98^ 
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51.  Oval,  inequivalve,  flit,  pellueid,  with  fine  ^hjoUna* 
cussated  striee ;  \  inch  long,  3  broad.   Guinca«   Chem* 
vi.  t.  1 1,  f.  99. 

32.  Oblong,  produced  into  a  beak,  upper  valve  flat,  t imp^ui- 
lower  convex;  length  \  inch,  breadth  i  inch.     Euro- txi/tii/.. 
pean  and  North  seas.     Wood,  t.  47.  f.  2  to  4. 

33.  Ovate,  smoothish,  triradiate  with  red,  and  slight- ^rjQucfitto 
ly  striated  transversely.     European  seas.     Chem.  vi. 

t.  X2.  f.  X14. 

34.  Oval,  pellucid,   scarlet,  transversely  striated,  cocctVwa* 
very  thin ;  \  inch  long,   \\  broad.     Mediterranean. 
Chem.  vi.  t.  12.  f.  109. 

^  35.  Ovate,  a  little  produced  on  the  fore- part,  flat- tfscansufirt 
tish ;  2  inches  broad*    European  and  Mediterranean 
seas.     Gualteri,  t.  88.  f.  M. 

36.  Oval,  pellucid,  with  a  rib  in  each  valve,  reach- apottsK 
ing  from  the  hinge  to  the  outer  margin ;  very  thin. 
Nicobar.     Chem.  vi.  t.  112.  f.  107. 

37.  Oval,  very  thin,  transversely  striated;  xo  lines iStmMOi&rlff. 
long,  \i  inch  broad.     India.     Wood,  t.  45.  f.  2. 

38.  Oblong-ova  ly    transversely   striated,    angular,  MfrgtriiMa 
and  somewhat  beaked  at  the  anterior  end  ;  hinge  with 
pointed  lateral  teeth  ;  \  inch  long.     Wood,  t.  44.  f.  2. 

39.  Oval,  compressed,  somewhat  angular  on  the  an-iit««a» 
terior  side  ;  binge  with  a  solitary  cleft  primary  tooth, 

in  one  valve,  inserted  between  two  in  the  opposite.   A- 
merican  ocean.     Wood,  t.  46.  f.  x. 
^  40.  Oval,  flat,  transversely  grooved,  and  angulated  ;mAMla;' 
hinge  with  two  teeth  in  one  valve,  and  the  laterat  tooth 
prominent ;  f  inch  long.     Wood,  t.  47.  f.  i. 

*  4X.  Ovate,  flattish,  very  obtuse  on  the  fore-part ;  t&nactVia* 
striated    concentrically.      Mediterranean,   Sandwich, 
Weymouth.     Brown,  t.  xvt.  f.  6. 

42;  Flattish,  red,  with  white  rays;  one  end  pointed, onyiM/a* 
the  other  rounded.     Lister,  t.  383.  f.  226. 

4 J.  Oval,  compressed,  substriated;  fore-part  trun- Insncotkr.* 
cated.     Java. 

44.  Oval,  flat,  equal  sided,  transversely  striated  ;;MMncMw 
X  inch  long,  2  broad.     Don,  t.  1 23. 

*  45.  Very  thick,  depressed,  oblong,  with  transverse  iftprr^jo. 
concentric  striae  ;  anterior  end  pointed.     Europe,  Bri- 
tain.    Brown,  t.  xvt.  f.  X2. 

46.  Ovate,  compressed,  inflated,  lengthened  before  \fakul4u  • 
one  valve  smooth,   the  other  with   ebltque  reflected 

striae.     Mediterranean,  American  and   North  seaa, 
Wales.     Wood,  t.  45.  f.  4. 

47.  Yellowish,  very  thin,  perpendicularly  striated.  fvYrva. 
North  and  Baltic  seas.     Chem.  vi.  t.  »x.  f.  lox. 

48.  Unequal  sided,  round  at  both  ends,  rosy  white^  ^Inolo; 
pellucid  ;  2  inches  broad,  x^  long.     Gualteri,  t.  89. 

f .  C. 

49.  Dilated,  orbicular,  lateral  teeth  in  one  valve.  jaAnialtM 
Mediterranean.     Wood,  t.  44.  f.  3.  and  4. 

50.  Ovate,  very  brittle,,  glabrous,  and  inflected  sXcoikmia* 
the  anterior  end ;  hinge  with  a  primary  cleft  tooth  in 

one  valve,  which  shuts  into  a  eavityanthe  other.   Icci^ 
\sxA.     Cbemk  t.  xj.  f.  X3& 

Shells  suborbicular.. . 


51.  Compreased^and  transversely  wrinkledf  3  inehOifVMMi^ 
long*  3  b.  broad.  Indian  and  American  oceans*   Wood| 

t  38.  f.  X. 

52.  Bonndish*evate ;  somewhat  truncated  at  the  mn^/ausUL 
tenor  end,  and  obsoletely  striated  transversely.    Ja- 
maica* .  Lister,  265.  L  10  x*.-. 

53»  IieBtifiMmt^.. 
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j}.  Lentiforaiy  compreased,  recticulate.  India. 
Wood,  t.  42.  f.  2*  and  3. 

54.  Thin,  with  numeroas  longitadioal  groovei  croet* 
ing  tbe  transverse  wrinkles*  Atlantic  AdansoOi  t. 
17.  f.  19. 

SS>  VVitli  transverse,  oiinate,  longitudinal  strie; 
and  tbe  anterior  surface  waved.  Guinea.  Chem.  x. 
t.  170.  f.  1651.  to  1653. 

$6.  Squarish,  convex,  inflected  on  the  anterior  side, 
strongly  striated  transversely  }  hinge  with  a  single  pri- 
mary tooth.  W.  Indies.  Chem.  xi.  t.  199.  f.  I943» 
and  1944. 

57.  Very  thick,  broad,  depressed  )  concentric  strin 
numerous,  i^  inch  broad,  and  i^  long.  Europe,  Bri- 
tain.    Brown,  t.  xvi.  f.  16. 

58*  With  fine  decussated  striae,  inside  variefirated 
with  purple- brown  zig*zag  streaks }  1  inch  long.  Wood, 
t.  43.  f.  2.  and  3. 

59.  Densely  striated  longitudinally,  and  transverse- 
ly 'y  two  primary  teeth  in  each  valve,  and  oblong  lateral 
teeth.    W.  Indies.     Chem.  xi.  t.  199.  f.  1941.  and  2. 

6c.  Compressed,  closely  striated  longitudinally,  with 
imbricated  serrated  strise.  W.  Indies.  Chem.  209. 
t.  199.  f.  X945» 

61.  Lentilbrm,  rough,  with  lunated  scales  disposed 
in  a  quincunx  }  2{-  inches  long,  2^  broad.  Indian 
ocean.     Wood,  t.  35.  f.  i. 

62.  Lentiform,  gibbous,  white,  pellocid,  smooth* 
Mediterranean.     Montagq,  t.  2.  f.  4* 

63.  Rather  convex  \  binge  with  two  teeth  in  each 
valve  \  one  is  bifid,  the  other  a  little  diverging.  Mont, 
t.  2.  f.  3. 

64.  Convex,  thin,  with  a  longitudinal  furrow  at  tbe 
anterior  end  extending  from  the  apex*  Britain.  Wood, 
t.  47.  f.  7.  and  8. 

65.  White,  with  a  rosy  tinge  within  and  without ; 
fine  striae,  disposed  obliquely.  Europe  and  American 
islands.     Wood,  t.  40.  f.  4.  and  5. 

66.  Rosy,  with  a  white  band.  Shores  of  Tuscany* 
Lister,  405.  f.  250. 

67.  Triangularly  rounded,  smooth,  whitish,  with  two 
oblong  red  spots  on  the  inside }  scarcely  an  inch  broad. 
Europe  and  American  seas.     Don,  t.  19.  f.  i. 

68.  Roundish,  smooth,  outside  bloom  colour;  size 
of  a  horse  bean.     Baltic    Chem.  vi.  t.  it.  f.  128* 

69.  Subglobular,  smooth,  obliquely  eubstriated  j  sise 
of  a  pea.     Mouths  of  rivers  in  Europe* 

70.  Subglobular,  white,  with  oblique  bifarious  striae. 
American  seas.     Wood,  t«  46.  f.  6. 

71.  Suborbicular,  convex,  with  tbe  two  sides  ob- 
liquely striated,  in  opposite  directions  ^  margin  serrated. 
Bahamas.    Wood,  t.  46.  f.  6. 

72.  Subglobular,  pale,  surrounded  with  oblique  uni- 
form strisB  ;  size  of  a  pea,  neaHy  an  inch  long.  Ame- 
rican and  Indian  seas.     Chem.  t.  12.  f.  I2i« 

*  73.  Globular,  glabrous,  horn-«olour,  with  a  trans* 
verse  groove }  siaie  of  a  pea.  Pands  and  fresh  waters 
of  Europe,  Britain.     Wood,  t*  45.  f.  3. 

74.  Rhombic,  fiattish,  glabrous,  with  an  acute  pro- 
tuberance. Fools  and  marshes  of  Europe*  Wood,  t. 
49.  f.  5. 

75.  Heart-shaped,  transversely  grooved.  Pools  and 
ditches  of  Europe.     Wood,  t.  47.  f.  6. 

76.  Ovate,  ventricose,  thin,  transversely  striated, 
very  minute.   Rivers  of  Europe.    Luter,  t*  159.  f.  15* 
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77.  Ovate,  transversely  striated,  and  purple  within  ^Umota, 
umbones  prominent  aod  acute.     8.  American  rivers  ^ 

i  inch  long.    Linn.  Tr.  x.  t.  24.  f.  8.  and  9. 

78.  Triangular,  gibbous,  transversely  striated.    'Ri'Jbifmnalis 
ver  Euphrates*    Chem.  vi.  t.  30.  f.  320. 

79.  Triangular,  gibbous,  transversely  ribbed.  China^^MMrifira. 
Chem.  vi.  t.  30*  f*  322.  and  323* 

80.  Triangular,    transversely    wrinkled.      Cwnion^uviatilii, 
Chem.  vi.  t.  30.  f.  321. 

81.  Heart-shaped,    triangular,    thick,    ponderous,  ^rrma« 
coarse,  but  very  smooth*    Rivers  in  Guinea.     Chem.phrodtta, 
vi.  t.  31.  f.  327.  10329. 

82.  Obliquely  subovate,  transversely  grooved ;  iizeriva/u* 
of  a  pea.     River  Avon  near  Salisbury. 
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Gen.  7.  Cardium,  Cockle, 

Qen,  Char,'— The  animal  is  a  tethys  :  the  shell  is  bi- 
valve, nearly  equilateral,  equi valve,  generally  con- 
vex, longitudinally  ribbed,  striated  or  grooved,  with 
a  toothed  margin*  Hinge  of  the  two  teeth  near  the 
beak,  and  a  larger  remote  lateral  one  on  each  side  j; 
each  looking  into  tbe  opposite* 

SjpECISS. 


I*  Gibbous,    equivalve,    with   elevated,  carinated,  co/Za^vM. 
concave,  membranaceous  ribs }  three  inches  long,  three 
and  a  half  broad,  three  high*    African  ocean*     Wood, 
t*  §6,  f.  z. 

2.  Gibbous,  with  p/ickly  rib» }  anterior  ones  with  lima, 
reeunred,  membranceous  tubercles,  crenated  at  the 
sides.     Nicobar  islands.     Chem.  vi.  t.  15.  f.  253. 

3*  Heart-shaped  ;  valves  compressed  and  carinatedr«r(&V#a. 
with  teeth}  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  above  two 
broad.     Indian  ocean*     Wood,  t.  59.  f.  x.  and  2. 

4.  Heart^baped,  valves  compressed   and   keeled  ;  humanum 
anterior  side  convex  y  umbones  approximate.  Wood,  t* 

59.  f.  3.  and  4.     East  Indies. 

5.  Heart-shaped;  forepart  surroondH  with  lines,  roMvnf. 
bind  part  with  broader  striae,  forming  by  their  unioa 

the  figure  of  a  heart.     Nicobar  islands.     VVood,  t.  C7. 
f.  6. 

6.  Gibbous  %  one  side  impressed   and   ochraceous^  monstro* 
the  other  convex,  heart-shaped,  and  whitish,  spotted  strm. 
with  yellow.     Nicobar  islands.    A  very  rare  species. 
Chem.  vi*  1. 14.  f.  149.  and  50* 

7.  Heart-shaped;  valves  striated,  notched ;  hthlnd retusum. 
tbe  beaks  a  luaateil  hearWshaped  gape  ;  two  inches  long, 

and   nearly  the  same   breadth.     India,   Arabia,  and 
Effvpt.     Wood,  t.  58.  f.  4.  and  5. 

8*  Heart-shaped,   subquadri lateral,  with  punctured  Armicor- 
grooves;  valves  carinated,  beaks  distant;  i\  inches dium. 
long.     Indian  ocean.  -  Wood,  t.  57.  f.  7. 

9*  Something  heart-sbaped,  subangular }  valves  an-medirtfiR. 
golar,  grooved,  smooth.   European  and  American  seasi. 
Wood,  t.  50.  f.  3. 

XO.  Somewhat  heart-shaped,  longitudinally  ffwivei  ;  donacifur* 
anterior  end  truncated  ;  umbones  cancellated.     Westm^. 
Indiss.    Chem.  vi.  t*  i6*  f*  165* 

*  II.  Somewhat  heart-shaped,  subaogular ;    grooves ejri^ff«m« 
imbricated,  or  beset  with  recurved  scales.     Falmouth, 
Sandwich.     Don,  t.  32.  f.  3. 

*  1 2*  Somewhat  heart-shaped,  ribs  high,  and  grooved  aculeatum 
down  tb^  middle,  and  beset  with  large  bollowcd  spines 

near 
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near  the  circumference.    Earopeao  and  Mediterranean 

seas,  Devonshire,     Wood,  t.  48* 
spinosum,       13.  Somewhat  heart-shaped,  nearly  equilateral,  with 

crowded  longitudinal  rihs,  nuirked  along  the  middle 

with  an  obsolete  groove,  and  very  spinous.     ]VIediter« 

ranean.     Wood*  t.  51.  f«  i« 
echinatttm^  I4>  Slightly  heart^haped;  ribs  spinous,  carinated* 

European  seas,  Britain.     Wood,  I.  49.  f.  i.  and  2. 
cUiaium.        15*  Slightly  heart-shaped,  with  elevated  subtriangu- 

lar,  ciliated  grooves.     North  seas. 
tuhercu*     *  16.  Somewhat   heart-shaped,  with   obtuse,  knotty, 
latunu        transversely  striated  grooves.    Mediterranean.   Wood, 

t.  50.  f.  I.  and  2« 
tsocardia.       17.  Heart-shaped,  with  arched  imbricated  scales 

along  the  grooves.     Mediterranean.     Wood,  t.  52,  f. 

I.  and  2. 
Jragum.         i8-    Somewhat  heart-shaped,  subangnlar.      Tndia. 

Wood,  t.  58.  f.  I.  and  2. 
unedo.  I9«  Subcordate,    with  lunated,   coloured    grooves. 

India*     Wood,  t.  58.  f.  3. 
rtfigefu.         20.  Bounded,  ventricose,  white,  with  deep  teeth  on 

the  margin  j  anterior  ones  rosy.    Africa  and  America. 

Lister,  t.  330.  f.  167. 
murica^         2i.  Subcordate,  grooved,  and  muricated  at  the  sides. 
tuttu  America.     Wood,  t.  51.  f.  2.  and  3. 

ma^mtmm       22.  Oblong,  with  angular  grooves,  serrated  at  the 

side. .   America  and  India. 
ieucofto^         23.  Oblong,  with   numerous  longitudinal  ribs,  cre- 
$mtm»         Bated  on  both  sides,  and  imbricated  at  the  anterior* 

Jamaica.     Wood,  t.  53.  f.  3. 
fnaeular         24.  Ventricose,  with  longitudinal  angular  ribs,  stri- 
turn*  ated  transversely  on  the   posterior  side.     Virginia. 

Lister,  t.  328.  f.  165. 
Hatmm*  25.  Subovate,  grooved  \  anterior  margin  rough,  p08« 

terior,  one  toothed.     India.     Schroeter,  t.  7.  f.  ii. 
Utv^ffotwn     26.  Obovate,  with  obsolete,  longitudinal  striae,  >and 

n  few  transverse  ones  concealed  by  a  glossy,  yellowish 

brown  epidermis.  European  and  American  seas.  Wood, 

t.  54.  f.  I. 
MoMgum*       27.  Oblong,  ventricose,  ribbed  longitudinally,  ex- 
cept at  the  ends,  which  are  nearly  smooth.     Mediter- 
ranean.   Wood,  t.  ss*  f*  '* 
UaeaUMU       28.  Heart-shaped,  carinaied  j  fore  part  obliquely 

truncated,   thin,  quite  smooth,  snowy,  with  gilt  ftrisc 

above  an  inch  long.     Wood,  t.  52.  f.  3. 
serroiumm      29.  Obovate,  smooth,  with  obsolete  striae  ;  interior 

nargin  serrated.      Mediterranean  and  Indian  seas. 

Wood,  t.  54.  f.  3. 
papyro^  50.  Pellucid,  cinereous,  with  numerous  thin  longi- 

eeum*        tudinal  ribs.    'India.     Wood,  t.  55.  f.  5. 
rygatum.     ^  31*   With   obsolete  slightly  crenated  lopsitudinal 

ribs;  anterior  end  produced  and  gaping.    Jamaica. 

Wood,  t.  ^6.  f.  2. 
latum,  32.  Broad,  unequal  sided,  within  white;  ribs  flat 

and  spinulous  :  two  inches  long,  two  and  a  half  broad. 

Tranquebar  and  Nicobar  islands.    Wood,  L  57.  f.  4. 

and  5. 
r^^nAoH.        33.  Boondish,  angulated  at  the  anterior  end,  and 

produced  at  the  margin ;  ribs  crenulated  and  somewhat 

oodnlous.    Wood,  t.  57.  f.  2.  and  3. 
pectM'         34*  Boundishy  compressed,  irith  triangolar  ribs,  and 

■ides  muricated.    Chem.  vi.  t.  17.  f.  i8o. 
^«     .  35'  OvA^  equilateral,    with  convex    longitodinai 

ribs,  and  elevated  crescent-shaped  traosveifla  atriv} 

lamellated  at  the  anterior  end*    St  Doniiurot 
T^x-VLPartn.  ^  f 
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*  36.  Antiquated,  with   28  depressed  ribs,  with  oh-edale* 
solete  recurved  scales.   Abounds  frequently  on  all  san- 
dy coasts,  and  is  lodged  a  little  beneath  the  sand.  Tliis 

is  employed  as  a  wholesome  and  nourishiuf^  food.  It 
is  the  common  cockle  of  this  country.  \Nood,  t.  $S' 
f.  4. 

37.  Heart-shaped  with  24  longitudinal  ribs ;  vMLV-finibria* 
gin  fringed.     Wood,  t.  ^6.  f.  4.  and  5.  turn, 

.     38.  Antiquated,  with  20  remote  grooves,  the  inter- r»^/fczrm. 
mediate  spaces  rugged.     Mediterranean  seas.     Wood, 

t.  SS*  ^-  2-  ^"^  3- 

39.  Grooved  with  about  36  triangular,  smooth  Tihs^islandi' 

Iceland  and  Greenland  seas.     Chem.  vi.  t.  19.  f.  196.  cum. 
and  7* 

40.  Antiquated,  glabrous,   thin,   with  angular  ki'green^ 
rugineos  lines ;  two  and  three  fourth  inches  long,  thie^landiami. 
and  a  half  broad.     Greenland  and  Iceland.     Chem.  vi. 

t.  19.  f.  198. 

41.  Slightly  heart-shaped  and  pectinated.     Mediter-/'^cf}/2a« 
ranean.     Wood,  t.  57.  f.  i.  turn. 

42.  Subantiquated,  hind  part  with  20  grooves  ivor'giauctitn* 
bricated  upwards.     Barbary. 

43.  Bounded,   whitish,  with   a   brown   band;  rihs fasctatunt. 
flattened  27,  with  dbtant  transverse  strise.    Montagu, 

t.  27.  f.  6. 

*  44*  Suhoval,  angulated,  compressed,  with  2Z  rounds  ehngatum 
ed  and  slightly  wrinkled  ribs.     Devonshire. 

*  45.  Minute,  rounded,  convex,  glabrons,  and  pellu- rvirtim. 
cid  ;  hinge  with  nearly  obsolete  primary  teeth.    Devon 

and  Tenb^.     Montagu,  t.  27.  f.  4. 

*  46.  Minute,  heart-shaped,  opake,  margin  muricated.  mtfnca^tf- 
Kent.    Walker,  f.  84.  ittm. 
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Mactra. 


Gen.  8.  BIactra. 

Gen.  CAar.— ^he  animal  is  a  tethys  ;  the  shell  is  bi- 
valve, unequal  sided  and  equivalve ;  the  middle  tooth 
of  the  hinge  is  complicated,  with  a  small  hollow  on 
each  side ;  the  lateral  ones  are  remote,  and  inserted 
into  each  other. 

Species* 
*  Shells  subtriangular, 

1.  Smooth,  with  a  flat  anterior  margin,  on  which  is spettgleri. 
a  lunated  cape,  3i  inches  broad.  Cape  of  Good  Hope* 

Chem.  vi.  t.  20.  f.  199.  to  20  x. 

2.  With  transverse,   wrinkled  plahs,  diaphanous  ;pArarort<7. 
anterior  margin  fiattish,  shell  thin  like  paper ;  from  z 

to  2  inches  long,  2f  broad.  Indian  ocean.  Cbem.  vL 
t.  20.  f.  202.  to  204. 

3.  Thin,  pellucid,  white,  convex,  fore-part  a  little^joyrffc^. 
ga^ng,  finely  striated  and  ribbed.    Nicobar  islands. 

Very  rare.    Cbem*  vi.  t.  23*  f.  201. 

4«  Somewhat  heart-shaped,  diaphanous  and  brittle,  ttVrra. 
transversely  plaited;  anterior  depression  lanceolate^ 
posterior  ovate-oblong.    Chem.  xi.  t.  200.  f.  1959. 

5.  Smooth,  diaphanous  ;   back  substriated,  with  mstriatulam 
smooth  marginal  impression  before  them,  surrounded 

with  a  rim  ^  2i  inches  long,  3  broad.  Meditoraneait 
and  Coumandel  coasts*  Chem.  vi.  t.  21.  f.  205.  and 
2o6. 

6.  Three-sided,  finely  striated  transveiaely ;  toit^cygnea.    . 
yui  flatlish  and  sKgbtly  wrinkled ;  i  inch  long  and  n^ 
therhnwdcr.    Tiaiiyiehar.    Chen,  vi,  t.  ai.  £  207.         ' 

7..  Obtmdy  triangohH%  imoolby  thiii»  with  ptilwiimicubUi. , 

3W  chesnot 
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chesnut  spots  \  within  white,  and  finely  ttriated }  a 
heart-shaped  impression  behind  the  beaks;  if  inch 
long,  and  rather  broaden  Nicobar  islands.  Cbem. 
▼i.  t.  21.  r.  2c8. 

turgida.  8.  Inflated,  faintly  striated,  ochraceous  and  white 
within  ;  hinge  with  a  supernumerary,  triangular,  double 
tooth  'y  2^  inches  long,  3}  broad*  Tranquebar.  Chem. 
vi.  t.  21.  f.  210.  to  212. 

violacea.  9.  Thin,  obsoletely  radiated,  finely  striated  trans- 
versely ;  margins  on  each  side  the  beaks  whitish  \  2 
inches  long  and  3  broad.     Tranquebar.      Chem.  vi, 

t.  200.  f.  1954. 

cuneata*  10.  Wedge-shaped,  blue,  with  fine  transverse  strisc; 
margin  notched  within  \  i  incli  long,  and  scarcely  so 
broad.  Tranquebar.  Chem.  vi.  t.  22.  f.  2x3.  and 
214. 

rotundatam  11.  Obtusely  triangular,  whitish,  with  milk-white 
bands  on  the  beak )  margins  on  each  side  the  beaks 
violet ;  i^  inch  long,  and  nearly  2  broad.  Mediterra* 
nean.     Lister,  t.  263.  f.  99. 

glabrata»  12.  Smooth,  diaphanous,  striated;  beaks  smooth, 
margins  on  each  side  of  them  striated  ;  if  inch  long 
and  2  broad.  African  and  Indian  oceans.  Cbem. 
t.  22.  f.  216.  and  2x7. 

13.  Snowy,  glossy,  thick,  diaphanous,  smooth ;  de- 
pressions  on  each  side  the  beaks  striated.  Schroeter, 
t.  8.  f.  2. 

14.  Smooth,  subdiaphanotts,  white,  with  paler  bands ; 
2  inches  broad,  if  long.  Mediterraiiean  and  Guinea. 
Chem.  vi.  t.  22.  f.  2x8.  and  219. 

15.  Thin,  turgid,  pellucid,  white  $  fore-part  finely 
striated,  with  paler  bands.  Indian  ocean.  Chem.  vi. 
t.  22.  f.  220.  and  221. 

16.  Triangular,  thick,  with  strong,  thick  crowded, 
arched  striae.     Chem.  vi.  t.  22.  f.  222.  and  223. 

*  17.  Subtriangular,  thin,  brittle,  compressed,  with 
five  transverse  and  minute  longitudinal  strise.  Ports- 
mouth.   Don.  t.  i6i. 

stultorum,  *  18.  Semitransparent,  smooth,  glossy,  obsoletely  radi- 
ated, white  without,  purplish  within  \  sides  nearly 
equal;  length  if  inch,  breadth  x|.  European  and 
American  seas,  England,  and  shores  of  Scotland. 
Brown,  t.  xv.  f.  2. 

19..  Semitransparent,  smooth,  fawn  colour  with  pale 
rays  *,  beak  and  hinge  placed  beyond  the  middle ;  %i 
inches  long,  3}  broad.  New  jTersey.  Cbem.  vi.  t.  23. 
f.  228. 

achatina.  20.  Heart-shaped,  smooth,  radiated  towards  the  mar- 
gin, witli  two  violet  spots  on  the  anterior  and  two  on 
posterior  slope.  Tranquebar.  Chem.  xi.  t.  200.  f. 
1957.  and  1958. 

•  21.  Strong,  subtriangular,  of  a  yellowish- white  co- 
lour, with  a  few  concentric  ndges;  equal  sided-,  if 
inch  long,  1}  broad.  Common  on  European  shores, 
and  also  in  Britain.     Brown,  t.  zv.  f.  4. 

soUdU*  22.  Ovate,  subtriangular,  solid,  with  obsolete  con- 

sima»  centric  ridges  ;  lateral  teeth  striated ;  hinge  central. 
N.  Jersey.     Chem.  x.  t.  170.  f.  1656. 

truncata.  *  23.  Triangular,  equilateral,  strong  ;  with  concentric 
ridges;  umbones  thick  and  prominent;  lateral  teeth 
striated.     Britain.     Brown,  t.  xv.  f.  5. 

subiruri'    *  24.  Triangular,  thickish,  fineU  striated  transversely; 

cata*  umbones  thick  and  pcominent.  Britein..   Brown,  t.  xv. 

£  7. 
mistfiaUs.       25.  Ti;|in8vei;pe1y  oval  %nd  wrinkled,.  oom{|re8sed,. 


nitida* 

coraliina, 

loQtea. 

striata, 
radiata* 


grandis* 


solida* 
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nearly  equilateral,  and  rounded  at  both  ends ;  hinge 
with  two  lateral  teeth.  N,  Zealand.  Chem.  vi.  t.  3. 
f.  19.  and  20. 

26.  Ovate,  compressed,  transversely  striated  ;  hinee^jfieroto. 
teeth  very  minute,  with  a  large  oblique  hollow.    Medi- 
terranean.    Lister,  U  253.  f.  88. 

*  27.  Subtriangular,  rounded,  compressed,  and  trans-  ietmis* 
versely  wrinkled  ;  hinge  with  lateral  teeth  in  one  valve 

only.     Britain.     Montagu,  t.  17.  f.  7. 

*  28.  Ovate,  compressed,  glabrous ;  hinge  with  late-  boynu 
ral  teeth  in  one  valve  only.     Britain.     Montagu,  U  3. 

*  29.  Subtriangular,  minute,  strong,  opaque  ;  nrobones  trtangu- 
prominent;   margin   crenated.      Britain.      Montagu, ibrw. 

t.  3.  f.  5. 

*  30.    Subtriangular,  minute  ;   umbones  prominent ;  fnimitts* 
margin  entire.     Britain.    Montagu.  swui» 

.  **  SA^lis  ovate  M<mg» 

*  31.  Ovate,  dirty  white,  with  glaucous  rays,  and  ^ntglauva, 
transverse  strise ;  2^  inches  long,  3}  broad.     Mediter- 
ranean.    Brown,  t.  XV.  f.  I. 

32.  Ovate,  thin,  pellucid,  white,  with  unequal  trans-feZ&rcsiii. 
verse  striss;  if  inch  long,  and  2  broad.      Guinea. 

Chem.  vi.  t.  24.  f.  234. 

33.  Ovate,  thin,  smooth,  pellucid,  flattish  ;  Mittndarjrogiiis, 
gape  transversely  striated,  and  wrinkled.     Nieobar 
islands.     Chem.  vi.  t.  24.  f.  235. 

34.  Ovate,  dirty  white,  with  elevated  longitudinal  n^fOM. 
strisB,  crossing  the  transverse  ones,  which  are  a  little 

more  raised ;  2f  inches  long,  2^  broad ;  thick,  and 
white  within.  Mediterranean.   Chem.  vi.  t.  24.  f.  236. 

35.  Oblong-oval,  coated  with  a  yellowish  epidermis ;  or^jpfica. 
longitudinally  striated.     Bed  sea.     Chem.  xi.  t.  200. 

f*  ^955- 

36.  Oblong-oval,  gaping,  compressed,  thick,  Bne]yfkmato. 

striated  and  ridged  transversely ;  hinge  without  lateral 
teeth.    Tranquebar.   Chem.  vi.  t.  24.  f.  238.  and  239. 

*  37.  Oval,  oblong,  smooth,  with  irregular  concentnc  4cA[^ria, 
strise ;  inside  glossy  white,  gaping  a  little  at  both  ends.  ^^ 
Enrope,  near  the  mouths  of  rivers.    Found  very  large 

on  the  coast  of  Caerroarthen,  and  some  parts  of  Corn- 
wall.«— The  animal  which  inhabits  this  shell,  accord- 
ing to  Montagu,  is  an  ascidia ;  and  he  observes  that  it 
frequently  protrudes  not  less  than  7  or  8  inches  from 
the  smaller  end  in  search  of  food.     Brown,  t.  xii.  f.  2. 

*  38.  Oblong,  gaping,  marked  with  irregular  roggtihians* 
transverse  strise,  and  the  upper  margin  incurved ;  hinge 
without  lateral  teeth.     Britain.     Brown,  t.  xii.  f.  i. 


Gen.  9*  Dokax,  or  Fedge-shelL 

Gen.  CAor.—- The  animal  is  a  tethys.  The  shell  is  bi- 
valve, with  generally  a  crenalate  margin ;  the  ante- 
rior margin  very  obtuse  ;  hinge  with  two  teeth,  and 
a  single  marginal  one  placed  a  little  behind ;  rarely 
double  or  triple. 

I.  Triangnlar,  heart-shaped,  with  a  flat  frontal  mar* 
gin.   Jndian  ocean.     Chem.  vi.  t.  25.  £  242  to  24 ^w 


3a 
Dvaas. 


2.  Cilialed,  with  spines  on  the  anterior  margin.    Ih'fmhcKenT. 
dian  ocean.    Chem.  vi.  t..  25.  f.  248. 
3.,  WsinkM    apd.  ipbbous   hefove,,  with   notched  rsrgo^o* 

maiguis*. 


e 
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niaigiiM.  MedltemweAn  and  Atlantto  seas*  Chein. 
t.  25.  f.  250. 

serra^  4«  Wedffe*tbaped ;  aDterior  end  wrinkled  ^  margin 

crenated ;  nlnge  without  lateral  teeth  }  cartilage  cleft, 
oblong.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Chem*  vu  t.  25.  f. 
251  and  252. 

iruncti&is*  *  $•  Oblong,  tmootfai  glossy,  finely  striated  longitodi« 
aally ;  margin  crenated ;  i  inch  broad.  Earopean 
coasts,  Wales*     Don.  t.  29.  f.  i  • 

complO'      *  6.  Oblong,  smooth,  glosKy,  light  yellow,  with  small 

nata*  spots  or  streaks  of  white,  and  one  broad  ray  of  the  same 

from  the  back  to  the  opposite  margin  }  •(  inch  long,  x 
broad.     Devonshire,  but  rare.     Montagu,  t.  5.  f.  4. 

striata.  7.  Obtuse  before,  striated,  the  margin  denticulated. 

Southern  Europe.     Chem.  t.  26.  f.  255. 

dentieU'         8.  Obtuse  in  front,  lips  transversely  wrinkled  ^  fine- 

(ata.  ly  striated  longitudinally ;  margin  denticulated.    Euro- 

pean and  American  seas.     Lbter,  t.  376.  f.  218. 

plebnom  *  9.  Oblong,  suboval,  smooth,  glossy,  commonly  mark- 
ed with  two  brown  stripes  longitudinally  from  the  beak  j 
margin  smooth  ;  scarcely  f  inch  long,  ^  broad.  Wey- 
mouth, Dorsetshire.    Montagu,  t.  5.  f.  2. 

castanea.  lO.  Ovate,  glossy,  and  slightly  wrinkled  transverse- 
ly ;  hinge  with  one  large  and  one  smaH  primary  tooth, 
in  each  valve,  and  no  lateral  teeth.  Britain.  Mon- 
tagu, t.  17.  f.  2. 

spinottu  II*  Htnd-part  smooth  and  perpendicularly  striated  $ 

fore-part  truncated,  and  finely  cancellated  j  angles  spi* 
BOOS.  Tranqoebar.  Very  rare.  Chem.  vi.  t.  26.  f. 
258. 

incarnatOm  12.  Flesh-coloured,  anterior  part  truncated,  wrink- 
led, and  marked  with  reticulated  striae;  hind-part 
wedge-shaped,  and  furrowed  with  fine  perpendicular 
atrise.     Tranqoebar.     Chem.  vi.  t.  26.  f. 

cuneata.  13*  Wedge-shaped,  margins  very  entire  j  I  inch  long, 
if  broad.     Tranqoebar.     Chem.  vi.  t.  26.  f.  260. 

ktvigata.  14.  Obtuse  before «,  obsoletely  striated  at  the  sides  $ 
margin  very  entire ;  hinge  without  marginal  teeth ; 
If  inch  long,  2  inches  broad.  Tranqoebar.  Chem.  vi. 
t«  25.  f.  249. 

scriptam  15*  Ovate,  eom pressed,  smooth,  marked  with  purple 

waved  lines ;  margins  crenulate.  Malabar  coasts. 
Chem.  vi.  t.  26.  f.  :U$i  to  265. 

meroe.  x6.  Ovate,  with  narrow  transverse  grooves;  ante- 

rior depression  excavated ;  posterior  lanceolate ;  mar- 
gin crenulated.      East  Indies.     Chem.  vii.  t.  43.  f. 

faba*  17*   Gibbous,  finely  striated   transversely,  spotted 

with  yellow.  Malabar.  Chem.  vi.  t.  26.  f.  266  and 
267. 

rtuliatth  1 8.  Brown,  with  hyaline  spots;  outside  with  crowd- 
ed, arched,  transverse  striae,  inside  with  perpendicular 
ones;  1  inch  broad,  if  long.  Tranqoebar.  Schroe- 
ter,  t.  8.  f.  3. 

tnuncata.  i9«  Ovate,  striae  muricated;  margin  denticulated. 
Indian  ocean. 

straminea  20.  With  thin  perpendicular  striae,  crossing  the 
transverse  ribs  on  the  fore-part;  straw  colour,  with 
darker  transverse  bands ;  margin  tawney  and  entire  be- 
hind ;  I  inch  long,  \  broad.     Schroeter,  t.  8.  f.  4. 

Candida.  2i.  Entirely  white,  with  a  few  thin,  arched,  trans- 
verse striae,  which  are  oblique  towards  the  rim ;  binge 
with  three  oblique  middle  teeth ;  margin  entire ;  i  inch 
long,  and  something  broader.  Tranqoebar.  Schroe- 
ter, t.  8.  f.  5* 
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*  22.  Oval,  with  transverse,  waved,  erect,  striated,  tr/^j. 
membranaceous  wrinkles  ;  size  of  a  small  kidney  bean. 
Mediterranean,  shores  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
where  it  is  found  in  the  hardest  limestone.     Chem.  vi. 
t.  26.  f.  268  to  270. 


Genus  lo.  VsNUS.  Yeniit. 

Gen.  CAar.-»The  animal  a  tethys ;  shell  bivalve,  fron- 
Ul  margin  flattened,  with  incnmbent  lips ;  hinge 
with  three  teeth,  all  of  them  approximate ;  the  la- 
teral ones  divergent  at  the  tip. 

SPECIES. 

*  With  the  anterior  depression  spinous  or  toothed  on 

the  margin. 

I.  Transversely  grooved,  with  a  double  row  of  spines  ^/on^. 
on  the  anterior  slope.    American  ocean.     This  shell  is 
very  rare.     Lister,  t.  307.  f.  140. 

*  2.  Somewhat  heart-shaped,  with  thickened  wrinkles  jpaphia, 
flattened  side  with  attenuated  wrinkles;  lips  compli- 
cated ;  2  inches  long,  i^  broad.     American  islands. 
Lister,  t.  279.  f.  1 16. 

3*  Somewhat  heart-shaped,    with    thick    depressed^^^|}/||. 
transverse  ribs,  of  an  uniform  thickness  throughout. 
W.  Indies.     Chem.  vi.  t.  27.  f.  277  and  278. 

4.  Heart-shaped,  with  decussated  striae,  fattened  ^fnarica* 
margin    lamellated.      American   ocean.      Very  rare. 
Chem.  vi.  t.  27.  f.  282  to  286. 

5.  Somewhat  heart-shaped    and  compressed,  ^ithcingendoB 
transverse  remote  reflected  ribs,  and  longitudinal  striae. 

W.  Indies.     Lister,  t.  278.  f.  115. 

6.  Somewhat  heart-sbaped,  with  transverse,  temote^dysera* 
reflected  grooves ;  margin  crenulated.  American  ocean. 
Lister,  t.  277.  f.  114. 

7.  Heart-shaped,  with  transverse,  remote,  excavated  ^ccfftrto. 
grooves ;  margin  crenulated. 

8.  Somewhat  heart-shaped,  and  angnlated  towards /t^^. 
the  anterior  end,  with  a  few  distant  much  elevated  ribs ; 
striated  strongly  on  the  lower  sides.  E.  Indies.   Chem. 

t.  27.  f.  279  to  281. 

9.  Somewhat  heart-shaped,  and  angulated  towardsj^/ic^^/o. 
the  anterior  end,  with  numerous  transverse,  membra- 
naceous ribs ;   cordiform    depression,  nearly  smooth. 
Levant  sea.     Chem.  vi.  t.  28.  f.  295  and  297. 

10.  Lentiform,  transversely  striated,  with  a  deej^^excavata, 
heart-shaped  depression  behind  the  beaks ;  flat  side, 

broad.     Schroeter,  iii.  t.  8.  f.  10. 

*  II.  Sub-triangular,  with  numerous  equidistent  tihi^spinifera. 
becoming  confluent  in  pairs,  and  forming  short  obtuse 

spines  on  the  margin  of  the  anterior  slope.     Devon- 
shire.    Montagu,  t.  17.  f.  I. 

**  Sontewhat  heart-shaped,  >^ 

*  12.    With     membranaceous     transverse,    Birhtti  verrucosa. 
grooves,  forming  tubercles  towards  the  onter  margin  ; 

margin  crenolated  ;  2  inches  long,  2  broad.     Mediter- 
ranean, Antilles  islands,  Cornwall.    Don.  t.  44. 

13.  Longitudinally  striated  forwards,  and  transverse- WctV/0. 
ly  backwards.    American  islanfls.    Chem.  x.  t.  172. 
f.  1664. 

*  14.  With  transverse,  recurved^  acute  moves ;  posTa'#/;ia. 
tenor  maigin  cienated,  and  grooved  behind  the  beaks. 

3  F  2  European 
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European  seas.  It  is  o{lten  found  in  a  fossil  state. 
Britain.    Don.  t.  147. 

divcrgens.  15.  White,  with  fine  crowded,  divergent  stritt.  A« 
merican  islands.     Chem.  x.  t.  172.  f.  1666. 

cancellata,  16*  With  transverse,  membranaceous,  remote  striae, 
and  a  heart-shaped  depression  behind  the  beaks  ^  1  inch 
long,  li  broad.     Indian  ocean.     Don.  t.  115. 

gallina.  *  17.  Radiate,  irith -transverse,  obtnse  striae;  hind 
tootb  of  the  hinge  minute  >  margin  crenulated  \  I  inch 
long,  1 7  broad.  American  and  European  seas,  Corn- 
wall.    Don.  t.  68. 

drcinata.  1 8.  With  transverse,  acute  strix  ;  lips  finelj  striated 
and  rosy  *,  margin  very  entire.  Africa.  Lister,  t. 
306.  f.  109. 

petu/ca.  19*  Slightly  grooved,  margin  crenated ;  size  of  a 

hazel-nut.     South  of  Europe. 

Jtexuosa.  20.  Grooves  obtuse,  transverse ',  lips  of  the  anterior 
margin  with  an  elevated  angle  j  i  inch  long,  I7  broad. 
American  and  Indian  oceiins.     Lister,  t.  281.  f.  up. 

crycina,  21.  Grooves  transverse,  parallel,  obtuse  j  anterior 
margin  glabrous ;  depression  behind  the  beaks  ovate  \ 
2\  inches  long,  3  broad.     India.    Lister,  t.  268.  f. 

mercena"       22.  Strong  and  thick,  with  slight  transverse  striae, 

n'a.  and  covered  with  a  brown  cuticle ;  within,  pale  vio- 

let J  margin  crenated  ;  3  inches  long,  and  nearly  3 
broad.  North  America.  Shells  of  this  species  are 
found  fossil  in  the  mountains  of  Sweden.  In  North 
America  they  are  called  clams^  and  the  Indians  make 
wampum  or  money  of  them.     Lister,  t.  271.  f.  107. 

isioodtca,  *  23.  Thick  and  strong,  with  slight  transverse  strise, 
and  covered  with  a  brown  cuticle  j  within  pure  white, 
and  smooth  ;  margin  entire  ^  3f  inches  long,  4  broad. 
Europe,  Africa,  Caspian  sea,  Caermarthenshire,  and 
shores  of  Scotland.  The  fish  is  employed  as  food  by 
the  Icelanders.     Don.  t.  77. 

lusoriom  24.  Somewhat  heart-shaped,  ponderous,  with  the  an- 

terior slope  truncated,  and  the  margin  very  entire. 
Amboyna.     Chem.  vi.  t.  32.  f.  340. 

vfuone*  *  25*  Smooth,  with  fine  transverse  wrinkles ;  margin 
entire  *,  hind  tooth  of  the  hinge  lanceolate }  3  inches 
{ong,  3^  broad.  Asiatic  seas  ^  Cornwall,  where  this 
species  is  called  queen,     Don.  t.  17. 

mQculaia,  26.  Smooth,  with  a  few  faint  spots  \  if  inch  long, 
2f  broad.     American  ocean.     Lister,  t.  270.  f.  io6. 

mcretrix*  27.  Glabrous,  with  a  brown  gibbous  slope  before, 
and  gaping  membranes  \  margin  entire.  Near  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  Indian  ocean.    Chem.  vi.  t«  33.  f.  347 

paradoxa.  28.  Somewhat  heart-shaped,  solid,  compressed  at 
both  ends,  and  the  cartilage  slope  protruded  in  the 
middle.     Peru.     Bom,  t.  4.  f.  22  and  13^ 

l(tta»  29.  Smooth,  radiated  with  white  *,  lips  of  the  anterior 

slope  violet ;  if  inch  long,  if  broad.  Mediterranean 
and  Indian  seas.     Chem.  vL  t.  34.  f.  353. 

castrensis,  30.  Triangular,  rounded,  gibbous,  smooth,  and  mark- 
ed i^ith  angular  characters  >  i-f-  inch  long,  2  broad. 
Indian  ocean.     Lister,  t.  262.  f.  98. 

phryne^  31.  Smooth,  transversely  striated  before  and  behind  \ 
posterior  slope  obcordate,  with  violet  veins.  Southern 
ocean.     Romphius,  t.  42^  f.  O. 

miinuta*  32.  Subovate,  transversely  striated,  and  subpellncid  \ 
membranes  closed  *,  from  i  to  2  inches  broad,  if  long. 
Iceland. 

rigida.  33.  Heart^haped,  ventrioose,  with  nomeroos  trans- 
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verse  membniDaceons  reflected  ribs }  posterior  deprea« 
sion  kidney*shaped  \  margin  crenulated.  Jamaica* 
Lister,  280.  f.  123. 

*  34*  Heart-shaped,  with  strong  longitudinal  strise,  MsAcor- 
and  remote  elevated  transverse  ribs.    Montagu,  t.  3.  dlsto* 

f.  I. 

*  35*   Bather  compressed,  very  glossy,  with  broad  msipfmo. 
transverse  striae,  and  two  red  streaks  at  the  margin. 
Falmouth.     Montagu,  t.  3.  f.  3. 

*  36.  Somewhat  triangular,  with  transverse  ribs,  be*  sukata» 
coming  obsolete  towards  the  ombones,  and  the  deprea- 

sion  oblong  oval ;  margin  crenulated.  Dunbar.  Linn. 
Tr.  viii.  t.  a*  f.  2. 

*  37*  Slightly  compressed,  with  many  refirular  parallel  Jce<fra» 
transverse  ribs  \  margin  entire.    Linn.  Tr.  viii.  t.  2. 

f-  3-        . 

*  38.  Slightly  compressed,  with  regular  strong  eqni- dbmNoniff* 
distant  transverse  ribe^  margin  crenulated.    Devon- 
shire.   Montagu,  t.  29.  f.  4. 

39.  Soborbicolar,  with  numerous,  thin,  elevated,  dis-r^/kaea. 
taut  ribs,  and  the  interstices  minutely  striated,  longitn-- 
dinally  \  margin  crenulated.     Gualter,  t.  75.  f.  o. 

*  40.  Heart-shaped,  much  compressed,  transversely  conipresja 
grooved.     Newhaven.     Montagu,  t.  26.  f.  z. 

41.  Flattish,  with  transverse,  elevated,  slightly  mem- emittu/«» 
branaceous  striae ;    anterior  depression  lanceolate  and 
wrinkled.     Falkland   islands.     Chem.  xi.  t.  ao2.  f. 

1977. 

42.  Slightly  gibbous,  with  elevated,  decussated  strise  \gromUata^ 
and  the  margin  crenulated.    Jamaica.    Lister,  t.  338. 

*  43*  Oval  heart-shaped,  slightly  compressed,  withotxHo. 
longitudinal  grooves,  and  transverse  striae;  posterior 
depression  oblong,  and  elevated  in  the  middle  \  ou^gin 
crenulated.     Britain.    Linn.  Tr.  viii.  t.  2.  f.  4. 

44.  Smooth,  with  the  anterior  depression  oval,  and jNny^r- 
the  posterior,  cordiform.  Coromandel.  Chem.  xi.  t.  202.  cn/Sii. 
f.  1977. 

*  45.  Subtriangnlar,  with  a  few  transverse  antiquated  IriaRgvib* 
ridgesy  and  the  margin  entire  j  hinge  with  three  teeth  m. 

in  one  valve  \  and  two,  besides  a  semilnnar  lamina,  in 
the  other.     Devonshire.     Montagu,  t.  17.  f.  3. 

46.  Oblong,  heart-shaped,  polished,  with  broad  traas- cottote. 
verse  ribs  \  anterior  depression  lanceolate,  and  the  poo- 
terior  cordiform.     Ceylon.    Chem.  xu  t.  202.  f.  1975* 

47*  Oblong,   heart-shaped,   polished,    with  flattish jwicj/Sca. 
transverse  striae,  and  the  posterior  depression  cordi? 
form.    South  seas.    Chem.  xi.  t.  202.  f.  1976. 

48.  Somewhat  heart-shaped,  glabrous,  thick, 
tumid  \    anterior  depression   oval  \   posterior  roonded 
and  impressed  \  margin  entire.    East  Indies.    Chem. 
vi.  t,  34.  f.  355  to  357. 

49.  Somewhat  heart-shaped,  glabrous,  with  threefnhMfia^a. 
blackish  rays ;    anterior    depression  oval  \    posterior 

ovate.    Tranquebar.    Chem.  vi.  t.  34.  f.  358. 

50.  Somewhat  beait-shaped,  very  smooth,  without  e«»ilnrc 
any  posterior  depression  %  anterior  tooth  of  the  hinge 
slightly  crenulated.     Malabar.     Chem.  vi.  t.  34.  f. 

362  and  363. 

5 1.  Somewhat  heart-shaped,  with  three  longitudinal  rvcvfft.  - 
rays,  and  transversely  striated  \  posterior  depression 
impressed  and  oval.    Coromandel.    Chem.  xi.  t.  202« 

£  X979. 

52.  Somewhat  heart-shaped,  ventricose ;  trMisversely/isr^ifiK 
striated  }  posterior  depression  oblong-oval,  striated,  and  ctfto. 

rather 
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ntber  obsolete.    Bed  sea*    Chem.  vL  t.  35.  f.  375  to 

iareiKuna,  53.  Smootb,  with  dark,  tranSTene,  zig-zag  stripes  ; 
posterior  depression  cordiform.  Ceylon.  Chem.  vi.  t. 
200.  f.  1961. 

ornata.  54.  Subtriangular-heart-shaped,  smooth,  with  8ome« 

what  reticulated,  angulated  veins ;  posterior  depression 
nearly  obsolete.    Tranquebar.     Lister,  t.  259.  f.  95. 

defioraUim  n*  Oval,  longitudinally  wrinkled,  semipellucid, 
faintly  radiated  with  purple  and  white  \  \\  inch  long, 
I  \  broad.  European  and  American  seas.  Lister,  t. 
435.  f.  273. 

fimhrtaiQ.  §6*  Oval,  gibbons,  longitudinally  striated,  and  tran.s- 
▼ersely  moved  ;  margin  crenated ;  2  inches  long,  3 
broad.     £ast  Indies.    Lister,  t.  XO56.  f.  i. 

retiaiiatOm  57.  Striae  elevated,  decussated  j  with  a  heart-shaped 
depression  behind  ;  margin  entire }  2  inches  long,  li 
broad.     India.     Lister,  t.  335.  f.  172. 

tquamosa*  58.  Strise  reticulated,  and  scaly  on  the  back  part. 
Amboyna.     Chem.  vi.  t.  31.  f.  335. 

pucrpera.  ^9.  Roundish,  with  decussated,  membranaceous 
striae ',  lips  flexuous.    India.     Gualteri,  t.  76.  f.  G. 

crenmlttta.  60.  Ovate  heart-shaped,  with  transverse  membrana- 
ceous  strise,  and  the  interstices  crenulated }  posterior 
depression  cordiform)  margin  crenulated.  East  Indies. 
Lister,  t.  283.  F.  XI. 

radiata.  6i.  Triangular-heart-shaped,  with  decussated  striae; 
posterior  depression  cordiform ;  margin  crenulated ; 
nmbones  violet.     Chem.  vi.  t.  ^6.  f.  386. 

cincta.  62.  Triangular  heart-shaped,  ventricose,  with  broad 

transverse  ribs,  and  the  interstices  crenulated ;  poste- 
rior depression  cordiform  \  margin  crenulated.  Chem. 
vi.  t.  36.  f.  387. 

tripla.  63.  Triangular,  smooth,  retuse  behind  and  before  \ 

z  inch  long,  and  rather  broader.  Mediterranean. 
Lister,  t,  252.  f.  86. 

rigida*  64.  Gibbous,  with  transverse,  membranaceoos,  arch- 

ed striae  \  posterior  slope  kidney-shaped  \  margin  cre- 
nated ;  a  inches  long,  2  broad.     India.   Lister,  t.  286. 

f.  X23. 

eahsU.  6^.  With  transverse,  acute  striae,  anteriorly  mem- 

branaceous ;  anterior  slope  short,  posterior  indistinct. 
Red  sea.    Schroeter,  iii.  t.  8.  f.  8. 

tmiricaia*  66.  With  perpendicular,  imbricated  ribs,  transverse- 
ly striated  ;  margin  crenated.  It  has  been  found  in  a 
fossil  state  in  France. 

iivarkata  67.  With  fine  transverse  strise,  crossing  some  di- 
verging longitudinal  ones  towards  the  margin  \  poste- 
rior impression  ovate ;  margin  .crenated.  E.  Indies. 
Chem.  X.  t.  172.  f.  x666. 

maUbaria  68.  Oblong,  ovate,  radiated,  with  thick,  crowded, 
transverse  striae  \  anterior  slope  broad,  ovate ;  poste- 
rior impression  heart-shaped  \  \\  inch  long,  2  broad. 
Malabar.     Chem.  vi.  t.  32.  f.  337  and  338. 

fiammea.  69.  Transversely  striated,  the  hack  glabrous;  an- 
terior slope  broad,  with  brown  lines ;  posterior  im- 
pressions heart-shaped,  with  brown  lines.  Red  Sea. 
Schroeter,  vii.  t.  8.  f.  x  2. 

toaxam9*  70.  Green,  within  white,  with  transverse,  unequal, 
membranaceous  strise  ;  margin  acute ;  %\  inches  )6ng, 
3  broad.     Rivers  of  Ceylon.     Chem.  vi.  t.  32.  f.  336.' 

•a»ta.  71.  Gibbons,  snowy;  anterior  part  convex ;  within 

pale  violet ;  anterior  slope  roundish,  posterior  heart* 
ahaped ;  margin  very  entire.  Indian. .  Obem.  vt.  t.  3^ 
f.  346. 
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72.  Thin,  glabrous,  convex  ;  white  variegated  with  Aieto. 
brown ;  posterior  slope  elongated,  with  oblique  tumid 

lips  ;  four  teeth  in  the  hinge.    Mauritius.     Chem.  vi. 

*•  34-  f-  353- 

73.  Ochraceous,  with  cinereous  and  bluish  spots ;  nebuhsa, 

anterior  slope   oval ;    posterior  slope  ovate,  bluish. 
Tranquebar.     Chem.  vi.  t.  34.  f.  359.  to  36X. 

74.  Oblong,  ovate,  inequilateral ;   lid  transverse  \j£fomca» 
strix  crowded   at  the  sides ;   posterior  slope  oblong, 

ovate.    Japan.     Chem.  vi.  t.  34.  f.  364. 

75.  Ventricose,  anteriorly  angular,  with  transverse,  ffniato. 
thick,  smooth,  and  slightly  arched  striae;  posterior  slope 
heart-shaped.     Nicobar.     Rare.      Chem.  vi.  t.  34.  f. 

365.  and  366. 

76.  Solid,  weighty,  inequilateral,  wrinkled  on  hothplumbea, 
sides  ;    margin  crenulated  ;    hinge  with   two   teeth. 
Southern  ocean.     Chem.  vii.  t.  69.  f.  A.  to  D. 

^7.  Posteriorly  ovate,  transversely  and  unequally  caiZ^9}^a. 
striated,  and  marked  with  angular  lines.     Red  sea. 
Chem.  xi;  t.  20 r.  f.  1968. 

78.  Triangular,  white  or  yellow,  with  transverse  ^a^mactroides 
rallei  striae;  xf  inch  long.     Senegal.    Lister,  t.  251. 

f.  85. 

••*  Suiorbicvlar* 

79.  Lentiform,  with  crenated,  decussated  striae ;  po-  tigerina. 
sterior  slope  impressed,  ovate.    American  and  Indian 
ocean.     Lister,  t.  337.  f.  X74. 

80.  Orbicular,    transversely   striated,    with   ronghproftrate. 
membranaceous  lips  ;  2  inches  long,  not  so  broad.   Co- 
romandel.     Chem.  vi.  t.  29.  f.  298. 

81.  Lentiform,  with  glabrous  wrinkles,  white  vilihpennsyl' 
a  longitudinal  groove  anteriorly  on  each  side  ;  2  inches  vanica. 
long.     America.^    Lister,  t.  305.  f.  138. 

82.  Slightly  ventricose,  with  transverse  membrana-yoiaaicf/fo 
ceoos  striae,  and  inflected  with  a  longitudinal  furrow  atm. 

both  ends;   posterior  depression   minate.      Jamaica. 
Chem.  vii.  t.  39.  f.  408.  and  409. 

83.  White,  somewhat  glabrous,  with  a  longitudinal  spuria, 
groove   anteriorly,  and    binge   without   lateral  teeth: 
Shores  of  Iceland  and  Ferro  islands.     Lister,  29$.  f; 

«33- 

84.  Lentiform,  longitudinally  grooved,  doited  with- pirircto/a; 

in  ;  2  inches  long,  2^  broad.     India,  but  rare.  Chem. 
vii.  t  37.  f.  397.  to  398. 

*  85.  Lentiform,  transversely  striated^  p^le  with  oh^exoleta* 
soleto  rays  ;  posterior  slope  heart-shaped ;  2  inches 

long,  and  2  broad.     Norway,,  and  coast  of  Britain, 
Cornwall.     Lister,  t.  29X.  f.  X27.' 

*  86.  Thin,  convex,  orbicular,  whitish,  tinged-  with  undata. 
yellow,  with  thin  transverse  strise ;  maigins  waved. 
British  seas,  Falmouth.     I>bD.  t.  121.  - 

87.  Gibbous,  with  transverse,  remote,  rather  obso-  tumidula, 
lete  groo^ses  ;  margin  entire.  . 

88.  Longitudinally  striated,  with  transverse,  white,  itff^imV. 
and  violet  arches;  margin  interiorly  crenated.   Chinese 
shores.    Chem.  x.  t«  X7X.  f.  1663. 

8^  Lentifdrm,  transversely  striated,  with  an  oblong  tfxosa. 

iping  vent  on  the  anterior  slope  ;  hin;^  with  4  teeth. 

Icobar  islands.     Lister,  t.  294.  f.  X30. 

90..  Gibbous,  vrith  longitudinal  noduioos  ribs,  hrnnch^ pectinata^ 
ed  at  the  anterior  end;  margin  toothed.    Amboyna. 
Liater,  t.  3x3.  f.  149. 

*  '9X*  Lentiform,  with  remotei  transTersei  membrana-  boreaUn  * 
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nftceout  9trt9»;  if  inch  long,  2  broad.   EoropcAD  seas, 
Britain.   Xhein.  yii.  t.  39.  f.  4x2.  to  414. 

92.  With  the  posterior  side  traosversely  striated, 
aod  the  anterior  obliquely  ribbed.  South  seas.  Chem* 
xi.  t.  202.  f.  1981.  and  1982. 

93'  Sligbtly  compressed,  with  angn]ated  diverging 
ribs  ^  posterior  depression  lanceolate  j  margin  crenated. 
£.  Indies.  Chem.  xl.  t.  202.  f.  1980. 
divaricdta  94.  With  narrow  transversely  striated  ribs,  oblique- 
ly divaricating  from  the  centre;  margin  crenolated. 
£.  Indies.    Lister,  t.  3x0.  f.  146. 

95*  Suboval,  convex,  with  oblique  curved  strife ; 
margin  creuulated«  Guinea.  Chem.  vi.  t.  30.  f«  3 1 7* 
to  319. 

g6.  Ovate,  whitish  j  striae  transverse,  anteriorly 
thick  and  strong,  posteriorly  thin  and  undulating.  Me- 
diterranean.    Chem.  vii.  t.  39.  f.  4x0. 

97.  Lentiform,  compressed,  striated,  angular;  the 
hinder  angle  straight.  Indian  ocean,  and  Red  sea. 
Very  rare.     Chem.  vii.  t.  40.  f.  420.  to.  426. 

98.  Subglobular,  lenticular,  wrinkled,  without  teeth  ; 
posterior  slope  ovate.  American  ocean.  Chem.  vii. 
t.  40.  f.  427.  to  429. 

99.  White,  suborbicniar,  compressed,  with  concen- 
tric striae  ;  margin  very  entire ;  posterior  slope  heart- 
shaped.  Atlantic  and  American  seas.  A  large  shell. 
Lister,  t.  288.  f.  X24. 

xoo.  Lentiform,  with  transverse,  crowded  striae ;  an- 
teriorly circular,  and  terminating  in  wrinkles  behind  ; 
posterior  slope  heart-shaped  ;  margin  very  entire.  In- 
dia.    Chem.  vii.  t.  38.  f.  405. 

loi.  Lentiform,  with  transverse,  acute,  arched  striae; 
margin  entire;  posterior  slope  heart-shaped.  India. 
Rare.     Chem.  viL  t«  38.  f.  407. 

102.  Globular,  with  fine  transverse  striae;  margin 
very  entire ;  hinge  with  two  teeth ;  i  inch  long,  i^ 
broad.    Red  sea.  Very  rare.    Chem.  vii.  t.  40.  f.  430. 

43'- 

103.  Orbicular,  a  little  convex,  with  longitudinal 

striae  perpendicular  in  the  middle,  obliquely  divergent 
towards  the  outside,  and  crossed  by  transverse  ones ; 
intermediate  grooves  and  inner  margin  crenated.  Isle 
of  France.    Lister,  312.  f.  148. 

X04.  Orbicular,  subequilateral,  with  elevated,  acute, 
tuberculated  ribs ;  margin  denticulated,  and  crenated. 
Schroeter,  iii.  t.  8.  f.  13. 

•a»#  Subovalf  and  slightly  angulated  on  the  anterior 

side* 

gigantca,  X05.  Ovate,  livid,  with  numerous,  interrupted,  bluish 
rays ;  posterior  slope  ovate.  Shores  of  Ceylon  and 
Florida.     Chem.  x.  t.  X7X.  f.  1661. 

106.  Ovate,  anteriorly  angular,  with  undulated  trans- 
verse striae ;  2  inches  long,  2f  broad.  Europe  and  In- 
dia.    Lister,  t.  402.  f.  246. 

X07.  Inequilateral,  thin,  with  fine  decussated  striae  ; 
white,  reticulated  with  brown.  Mediterranean.  Chem. 
vii.  t.  42.  f.  260. 

108.  Ovate,  anteriorly  angular,  with  transverse 
striae ;  intermediate  tooth  of  the  hinge  bifid  ;  x*^  inch 
long,  3  broad.  Indian  ocean.  Chem.  vii.  t.  42.  f.44X. 
decussata*  *  X09.  Ovate,  with  decussated  strisp  anteriorly  angu- 
lar ;  If  inch  long,  2  broad.  Mediterranean,  British 
coasts.     Don.  t.  67. 

xxo*  Oval,  quite  smooth,  inequilateral;  slopes  ob* 
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long ;  man^in  very  entire ;  x^  inch  long,  ^  broad. 
Malabar,  Red  sea.    Lister,  U  400.  f.  239. 

*  XII.  Subovate,  anteriorly  subangular,  with  unequal,  vtr^gynra, 
transverse  striae ;  anterior  slope  tumid.  Adriatic.  Bri- 
tain.    Lister,  t.  403.  f.  247. 

X 1 2«  Oval,  with  transverse  striae,  which  are  stronger oA^i^/a. 
on  the  anterior  side,  and  undulated  in  the  middle.  Me* 
diterranean.     Chem.  vii.  t.  42.  f.  144. 

113.  Ovate,  with  fine  decussated  striae;  white  OTsensgaUn* 
flesh-coloured,  varied  with  brown ;  i  j-  inch  broad,  notm. 
X  inch  long.     Senegal.     Linn.  Tr.  vi.  t.  X7.  f.  3. 

*  114.  Thin,  convex,  somewhat  triangular,  with   %perfbn»nsm 
deep  obtuse  sinus  in  the  middle  of  the  front.     Britain, 
Montagu,  t.  3.  f.  6. 

*  XI 5.  Suborbicular,  inequilateral,  transversely  stri- ovr^a. 
ated,  and  marked  with  faint  lonntudinal  striae  ;  x  inch 
long,  1^  broad.     Dorsetshire.    Lister,  t.  404.  f.  149. 

XI 6.  Ovate,  whitish  ;  striae  decussated;  hinge  witbmoiij^usi7. 
only  two  teeth  in  the  lefit  vaJve.     Nicobar  islands. 
Chem.  vii.  t.  42.  f.  445. 

Gen.  XX.  Spokotlus.  Spond^lw. 

Gen.  Char. — ^The  animal  a  tethys ;  shell  solid,  with 
nnequal  valves,  one  of  them  convex,  the  other  rather 
flat ;  hinge  with  two  recurved  teeth,  separated  by  a 

small  hollow. 

SpsciES. 
•  Shells  with  ears, 

^  X.  Sliffhtly  eared  and  spinous.    Mediterranean,  In-g^fJaro^ 
dian,  and  other  seas.— This  species  varies  greatly  inpi^^, 
size,  thickness,  and  colours.     Sometimes  it  is  entirely 
purple,  orange,  white  or  bloom  colour,  and  sometimes 
it  is  marked  with  various  streaks,  spot,  dots,  or  bands. 
Lister,  t.  2o6.  f.  40. 

2.  White,  base  deep  orange-coloured,  longitudinally  omm- 
sulcated ;  spines  very  long,  and  somewhat  tongue-shap-i^nngi^, 
ed  ;  apice  subfoUated.    S.  America.   Chem.  vii.  t.  45. 

f.  465. 

3.  Thin  upper  valve,  deep  rose-coloured,  with  short  oracibvoi- 
spines;  the  smaller  valve  with  lamellated  foliations, ^^f. 

and  long  submarginated  spines.  Knorr.  Vig.  v.  t.  9. 
f.  I. 

4.  With  distinct  longitudinal  striae,  ivhite  and  un- can^/tV/v;. 
spotted,  rough.    N.  Holland. 

^  5«  Round,  white,  larger  valve  purple,  with  longitu-m^^v^^ 
dinal  striae;  with  tongue-shaped  spines.     £.  Indies. i^g^^i^^. 
Chem.  vii.  t.  46.  f.  472.  and  473. 

6.  With  white  and  purple  longitudinal   ribs  ^ni  costatus, 
stripes  ;  ribs  spinous,  and  with  subserrated  teeth.   Red 
sea.     Knorr.  Vig.  i«  t.  9.  f.  2. 

7*  Longitudinally  sulcated  and  ribbed;  ribs  mth fyariegatus 
very  long  white  spines.     £•  Indies.     Chem.  vii.  -t.  45. 
f.  464. 

8.  Longitudinally  sulcated  and  ribbed,  thickly  spin-^W. 
ed,  of  a  reddish  colour;  alternate  spines  arenated,  andMnim, 
tongue-shaped ;  umbones  orange* coloured.     £.  Indies. 
Chem.  vii.  t.  46.  f.  472.  and  473. 

9.  Without  ears,  and  spinous.     In  this  species  thef^gf^g, 
shell  18  sub-globniar,  white  within,  without  purplish, 
scarlet,  flame  colour,  orange  or  whiter  spines  generally 

two  inches  long,  sometimes  cylindrical,  with  a  crenated 
margin.  India,  Malta.  Very  rare.  Chem.  vii.  t.  46. 
f.  471. 

10.  Oblong- 
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avieularts.  xo«  Oblong*OTaI,  parple^  longitudinally  iulcaUd, 
ribbed,  and  spinous  }  smaller  Talve,  with  the  base  tam- 
ed upwards,  and  very  much  prodnced.  £•  Indies. 
Gualt.  t.  lox.  f.  B. 

coccinus*  II.  Round,  longitudinally  sulcated,  of  a  scarlet  and 
purple  colour,  with  short  subulate  spines  ;  base  extort- 
ed and  flexuotts.     Gualt.  t.  99.  f.  E. 

crassi'  1 2.  Red  on  both  sides,  longitudinally  ribbed  and  sul- 

sguama.  cated ;  ribs  with  distant  scales  ^  scales  stroni*,  and 
aomewbftt  spoon*shaped,  sometimes  palmated.  Ruroph. 
t.  48.  f.  I. 

spaihuH*        13.  Purple,  or  whitish  purple,  longitudinally  sulcata 

ferut*  ed  and  ribbed  \  scales  spoon-shaped,  erect  and  ondi« 
▼ided.     E.  Indies.     Chem.  vii.  t.  47.  f.  474.  and  475* 

ducdUs*  14.  Whitish,  with  brown  and  violet-coloured  spots, 

or  longitudinally  lioeated  ;  scales  white,  spoon-shaped, 
or  palmated.  £•  Indies.  Chem.  vii.  t.  47.  f.  477* 
and  478. 

hngUudt"       15.  Oblong^oval,  longitudinally  sulcated,  and  scaly; 

naUsn  ambooes  white ;  scales  orange-coloured  ;  underneath 
scarlet. 

mtcroltpos  16.  Red  on  both  sides,  longitudinally  ribbed  and 
striated}  ribs  with  five  or  six  truncated  scales.  E. 
Indies.     Knorr.  vi.  t.  12.  f.  3. 

croc€US0  1 7.  Scarlet  on  both  sides,  longitudinally  costated  $ 

with  twenty  distant  ribs,  variously  spined.  £»  Indies. 
Chem.  vii.  t.  45.  f.  463. 

auranU"         18.  Orange  on  both  sides,  with  longitudinal  ribs ; 

nus*  and  from  20  to  26  snbulated  spines  on  each.     China. 

Ency.  Method,  t.  191.  f.  3. 

radians*  19.  Whitish,  spotted,  with  scarlet  and  purple,  or 
brown  rays,  sulcated  and  spined  y  spines  frequently 
thin.    Nicobar  islands.     Chem.  vii.  t.  45.  f.  469.  and 

470- 
^sonaUs*         20.  Ineqnivalve,  sulcated,  radicated,  and  spined ; 

nmbones  white,  spotted  with  black  and  white  3  broad. 

£.  Indies. 
W9lac€S'        21.  Ash«coloared  and  violet,  with  longitudinal  ribs 
cen$»  uid  striai  $  with  sulcated  scales,  snboylindrical  spines. 

**  Shells  without  ears^  and  base  attenuated, 

pUcatuSm        22.  Without  ears  or  spines,  and  plaited  longitodi* 

nally.    Java.    Lister,  t.  2x0.  f.  44.* 
cristatns*       23.  Oblong  wedge-shaped,  mst-coloored,  subcrest- 

ated ;  with  large  simple  plaits,  and  scaly.    America. 

Lister,  t  210.  f.  44. 
renipurmis     24.  Round,  snbarcoated,  white  \  plaits  simple,  and 

scaly.     Jamaica.     Sloan,  ii.  t.  241.  f.  20.  and  21. 
mustraUs*       25.  Round,  spined,  white;  with  a  waved  margin 

and  no  plaits.    N.  Holland. 

Gen.  12.  Cham  A,  or  Gaping  Cockle. 

Gen.  CAiir.<7<i-Tbe  animal  a  tethys  :  the  shell  bivalve, 
rather  -coarse  \  hinge  with  a  callous  gibbosity,  ob- 
liquely inserted  in  an  oblique  hollow ;  anterior  slope 
dosed. 

SnciEs. 


<»r. 


•  Shells  detached. 

*  X.  Boondiib,  ffoooth  \  beaks  recurved ;  anterior 
sloped  with  a  gaping  feot.  Adriatic  and  Caspian  seas, 
Hebrides.  Sometimes  it  is  feond  of  a  large  size. 
Chem.  viL  t.  48.  f.  483^ 
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2.  Obtusely  triangular,  equilateral,  plaited  ;  anteriormo/t^ianff. 
slope  elevated,  with  oblique  plates  and  strise :  size  of  a 

hazel  nut.     Chem.  vii.  t.  48.  f.  484.  to  487. 

3.  Plaited,  with  arched  scales  \  posterior  slope  gap-^/jpof. 
ing,  with  crenulated  margins.  Indian  ocean.-»Tbis 
species  sometimes  measures  only  about  an  inch  in 
length,  but  sometimes  it  is  found  to  he  the  largest  of 
shells,  and  equal  to  532ib.  weight.  The  fish  which  it 
contains  is  said  to  fnrntsh  a  meal  to  1 20  men,  and  its 
muscular  strength  is  so  great  as  to  cut  asunder  a  cable, 

or  lop  off  the  hand  of  a  man.     South  Sea.     Chem.  vii. 
t.  49.  f.  492.  to  494. 

4*  Plaited,  muricated,  posterior  slope  ret  use,  closed,  htppopus* 
toothed  'f  5  inches  long,  and  7  broad.     Indian  ocean. 
Chem.  vii.  t.  50.  f.  49I.  and  499. 

5.  Suborbicnlar,  solid,  tuberculated,  and  coated  with phntbea, 
a  brown  epidermis  j  apices  recurved,  and  the  margin 
entire.     South  Sea.     Chem.  xi.  t.  203.  f.  1991. 

6.  Somewhat  heart-shaped,  with  longitudinal  grooves, anfii^tfa/a. 
and  transverse  strice ;  ribs  from  19  to  22.     Atlantic 

and  Indian  seas.     Chem.  vii.  t.  48.  f.  488.  and  489. 

7.  Somewhat  heart-shaped,  slightly  produced  at  tbe^ov. 
anterior  end,  with  longitudinal  flattish  ribs,  and  trans- 
versely striated  and  tuberculated  j  posterior  depression 
suborbicnlar.    Mouth  of  the  Niger.     Chem.  vii.  t.  48.   . 

f.  490.  and  491. 

8.  Trapeziform,  gibbous,  with  longitudinal,  creno' trapcTua* 
lated  grooves )  about  the  size  of  a  pea.    Norway  seas. 
Chem.  xi.  t.  204.  f.  2005. 

9.  Suborbicnlar,  compressed,  coarse,  with   decus-««»tbr^A> 
sated  striae.  Arabia.  Chem.  vii.  t.  50.  f.  502.  and  503.  m/sla. 

£0.  Oblong,  with  imbricated  grooves }  anterior  part  co/yctf/sto. 
rttnse  $  4  inch  long,  if  broad.    AoMricaa  and  Indian 
seas.     Chem.  vii.  t.  50.  f.  500. 

11.  Heart-shaped,  transversely  striated  j  one  sidecsrdbto. 
elongated,  compressed.     Indian  and  Red  seas. 

12.  Roundish,   with   toothed  grooves,   mixed  mithsatiatam 
dots  y  posterior  slope  retnse  ;  heart-shaped.. 

13.  Oblong,  fore-part  angular,  with  anterior  acote  oAJbiya. 
teeth.     Shores  of  Guinea.    Chem.  xi.  t  203.  f.  1993. 

14.  Suborbicnlar,  with  very  deep  grooves  i  wrinkles  ra|gOM« 
slightly  imbricated  i  margin  doubly  M4ai»  The  grooves 

are  about  30  in  number. 

15*  Transversely  wrinkled,  and  longitadinally  stri-concomi- 
ated.  In  the  middle  of  each  valv«  within  is  an  addition*f*ato. 
al  chamber.    American  ocean.    Small,  whitish.  Very 
rare.    Chem.  vii.  t.  50.  f.  506. 

i6.  Oblong,  oblated  above,  and  produced  at   thepeeiuMcym 
base,  with  smooth  longitudinal  ribs.     Lister,  t  347.  L  kts. 
1 8  J. 

17.  Cylindrical,  white,  diphanous,  with  decussated  corro/ao-  ' 
strise;    the  transverse  stri«  arched  and  imbricated./>Aflg«. 
East  Indies.    Chem.  x.  t.  172.  f.  1673. 

**  Shells  attached  to  some  other  substance* 

18.  Imbricated,  with  jagged  lamellm;  beak  a  lit  /ffimmi, 
tie  spiral  obliquely.    India.     Chem.  vii.  t.  51.  f.  507. 

19.  Orbicular,  muricated;   one  valve  latter,.  tbe^vjopAos- 
other  with  a  snbspiral,  produced  beak.     Maditcifm- 1^#. 
nean,  Amerioan,  and  ladiaa  seas.    Chem.  vii.  t  52.  f. 

514. 

20.  With  conic  valves,  and  hom-sbaped,  obliqae,  corwfiAr. 
tubular  beaks,  longer  thao.the  valv^    Indian  and  A- 

X2»  Grooved,. 
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21.  Grooved,  muricatedy  with  excavated  doU:  hinge 
with  a  sessile  callus  ^  2  inches  broad  and  2  long.  A« 
roerican  oceafi.     Lister,  t.  355.  f.  192. 

21.  Wbite^  with  foliaceoasy  serrated^  transverse, 
strits,  the  insterstices  crenated,  beaks  recurved.  Medi- 
terranean and  American  seas.— This  species  is  found 
fossil  in  Campania  \  it  is  sometimes  round,  and  some- 
times oblong.  Chem.  vii.  t,  52.  f.  521. 
punctata.  23.  Suborbicnlar,  with  transverse  rows  of  rather  dis* 
tant  scales,  and  the  inside  dotted.  Guadaioope.  £ncj. 
Meth.  t.  197.  f.  3. 

24.  Ear-shaped,  thick,  scaly,  with  one  or  two  longi- 
tudinal farrows  \  margin  crenulated,  and  the  summits 
reversed.  West  Indies.  Chem.  xi.  t.  116.  f.  992. 
and  993. 

25.  Somewhat  heart-shaped,  with  spinous  longitudi- 
nal ribs,  and  excavated  dots  ^  margin  crenulated  and 
slightly  plaited.     Brazil.     Lister,  t.  355.  f.  192* 
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Gen.  13.   Arca,  or  Ark'^helL 

Gen,  CAizr.— The  animal  a  tethys  :  The  she!!  bivalve, 
equivalve  \  the  hinge  with  a  number  of  teeth,  sharp, 
alternate,  and  inserted  all  along  the  rim* 

Spjsciss. 

*  JFith  the  teeth  in  a  straight  Itne. 

X.  Parallelepiped,  distorted,  with  unequal  valves 
and  sides,  deeply  striated  longitudinally )  lesser  valve 
obliquely  carinated*  Indian  ocean.  Very  rare.  Chem. 
vii.  t.  53.  f.  524.  and  525. 

*  2.  Noah^s  ark;  oblong,  striated,  and  emarginated 
at  the  tip  \  beaks  very  remote,  bent  in  \  maigta  ming. 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  se^s,  Cornwall.  Don*  t. 
158.  f.  I.  and  2. 

*  3.  Oblong,  stxiated,  bearded  with  byssus ;  beaks  ap- 
proximate \  margin  closed.  Europe  and  Indiao  seas. 
Lough  Strangford,  Ireland.    Chem.  vii.  p.  186.  t.  54. 

f.  535* 

4*  Ovate,   rhombpidal,  with  decussated  strise,   of 

which  the  transverse  are  imbricated  and  acute  \  apices 

recurved  and  ,very  remote.      Jamaica  and  Ireland* 

Lister,  t.  367.  f.  207. 

5*  Oblonff,  rbomboidal,  compresed  in  the  middle, 

and  longitudinally  ribbed  ;  apices  incurved,  and  very 

remote  *,  margin  crenulated  at  both  ends.  West  Indies* 

Chem.  vi.  t.  5.  f.  533* 

6.  Rbomboidal,  with  decussated  strise  00  the  sides, 
and  plaited  and  angulated  at  the  anterior  end  ;  mar- 
gin crenated,  and  sinuated.  Bed  sea*  Chem.  xi.  t« 
204.  f.  2008. 

7.  Oblong,  sobrkomboidal,  with  longitudinal,  slight- 
ly decussated,  crenulated  striae,  and  intermediate  smal- 
ler ones  towards  the  anterior  end  *,  margin  obsoletely 
toothed.     Guinea.     Lister,  t.  229.  f.  64.  ^ 

8.  Transversely  subovate,  depressed,  with  longitudi- 
nal decussated  striae,  alternately  larger }  marj^  cre- 
nulated and  closed.  East  Indies.  Chem*  vii.  t.  54. 
f.  536.  and  537. 

.^.  Transvecsely  oral,  tumid,  witk  decussated  strise  \ 
summits  approximated  and  lecurved.  Bed  sea*  Chem* 
xi.  t.  204. 1 2007. 

10.  Oblong,  striated,  anteriorly  an^lar;  poaterios 
slope  incurred.  Mediterranean.  Lister,  t*,365»  f* 
205. 
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II.  Ovate,    pellacid,  sobstriated  *,    ant^ior  slope  j^^i/ff. 
beaked,    prominent;    hinge    ciliar.      Mediterranean. 
Chem.  vii.  t.  ^$.  f.  546. 

X  2.  Ovate,  with  decussated  striae,  snowy,  and  cover-  nivea. 
ed  with  russet  brown  epidermis  \  margin  gaping.    Bed 
sea.     Chem:  vii.  t.  54.  f.  538. 

13.  Pellucid,  brittle,  round  at  each  end,  obsoletely /<mt^to. 
striated  ;  teeth  of  the  hinge  very  sharp.  Nicobar  islands* 

£ncy.  Method,  t.  309.  f.  8. 

14.  With  cancellated  striae,  and  bearded}  mKigin cancellata 
gaping  in  the  middle.    American  ocean.     Schroeter, 

111.  t.  9.  f.  2. 

15.  Transversely  ovate,  with  longitudinal  granulated.^«Ma. 
striae  \  summits  approximated  \  margins  nearly  entire 

and  closed.     Barbadoes.     Lister,  t.  23 1,  f.  6^* 

16.  Entirely   white,   rhomboid,  heart-shaped,   and  rAomJtfff. 
ribbed  ^  anterior  and  dorsal  ribs  knotty  \  beaks  remote* 
Indian  and  American  oceans.  Chem.  vii.  t.  ^6.  f.  553.  a. 

*  17.  With  a  rbomboidal,  yellowish  white  shell,  uxkAlactea. 
obsolete,  decussated  striae  \  size  of  a  horse  bean*    Eu- 
ropean seas,  Devonshire.     Don.  t.  135. 

x8.  Obliquely  heart-shaped,  with  numerous  unarm- onlii^tMr^ 
ed  grooves.    Alediterranean  and  Indian  seas.    Lister, 
t.  230.  f.  64.  a. 

19.  Obliquely  heart-shaped,  smooth,  with  grooves  \8enUis. 
margin   plaited  \   3  inches  long,  4  broad.    America, 
Africa.     Lister,  t.  238.  f.  72. 

20.  Slightly  heart-shaped,  with  muricated  grooves  ^granasa: 
xj-  inch  long,  i\  broad.    American  and  Indian  oceans. 
Lister,  t.  241.  f.  78. 

21.  Ovate  compressed)  with  perpendicular  knotty cor^u/a. 
strise }  beaks  obtuse,  approximate.    Nicobar  islands. 
Lister,  t.  234*  f.  68. 

22.  Ventricosej    striae   decussated;   anterior  slope coffcome- 
heart-shaped }   2  inches  long,  and  3  broad*    Nicobar  ra/a* 
islands.     Chem.  vii.  t.  53.  f.  526.  and  527. 

23.  Bounded  on  each  side  j  chesnut,  and  marked  iTM^e^iu- 
with  decussated  striae  \  external  margin  inflected,  and  ca. 
repand  in  the  middle  \  beaks  approximate.    Straits  of 
Magellan.     Chem.  vii.  t.  53.  f.  539. 

24.  Bhomboidal,   white,    with    decussated    striae }  re^fcu^to. 
beaks  approximate  \  anterior  slope  heart-shaped.  West 
Indies.     Chem.  vii.  t.  54.  f.  541. 

25.  Pellucid,  rhomboid,  with  decussated  striae  \  fore-eoMs/i&iJM- 
part  produced  \  hind-part  truncated.     American  ocean  to. 

and  African  shores.    Chem.  vii.  t.  $^.  f.  544.  and  555. 

26.  Ineqnivalve,  ovate,  with  flat,  longitudinal  striae  indica, 
and  deep  grooves  ;  anterior  slope  heart-shaped  \  ^  Inch 
long,  Iy  broad.    Indian  ocean.     Lister,  t.  232.  f.  66. 

27.  Ovate,  longitudinally  grooved,  with  slight  inM!&'§enegalen* 
verse  wrinkles  ;  white;  8  lines  long,  xo  broad.  Africa. m. 
Adanson,  t.  18.  f.  6. 

**  With  the  teeth  in  a  curved Une. 

28.  Ovate,  with  broad,  crenated,  or  scaly  perpendi-cmii/MO- 
cular  striae  \  binge  arched.  Campeachy  bay  and  Bux^ehiensis. 
badoes.    Lister,  t.  237.  f.  71. 

29.  Lenticular,  without  ears,  smeifUi,  with  a  plaited  trndbto. 
margin  J  2  inches  long,  2  broad*    American  ooean. 
€%em.  vii.  t.  57.  f.  560. 

30.  Lenticular,  slightly  eared,  with  slightly  Imhrl^peetuncU" 
cated  grooves }  margin  plaited  j    li  inch  long,  aniius, 
something  broader.    American  ocean  and  Bed  sea. 

Lister,  t  239.  f-  73* 

31*  Leaiicolar 
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pcctinata.  31.  Le«ticular,  witlioilt  ears,  with  smooth  longitudi- 
nal  striae.    American  ocean.     Lister,  t.  243.  f.  74. 

decussata.  32.  Leoticolar,  with  longitadinal  strise,  crossed  by 
faiBt,  transverse  ones  \  anterior  slope  closed.  American 
ocean*    Chem.  Tii.  t.  57.  ^  561. 

aquiia^  33.  Lenticular,  nearly  equilateral,  perpendicnlarly 

tcra*  striated  without  and  within  j  white,  with  chesnut  spots, 

American  ocean*     Cliem.  vii.  u  57.  f.  562. 

pollens*  34.  Lenticular,   a  little  oblique,    with   decussated 

striae  'f  anterior  slope,  with  a  very  narrow  vent.  Indian 
and  American  oceans.     Sehroeter,  iii.  t.  9.  f.  i. 

^ngnlosal  35.  Ventricose,  with  longitudinal  stnae  and  lines ; 
mod  angular  on  one  side  \  beaks  approximate  \  hinge 
arched  \  brown  with  a  few  spots.  8bores  of  Africa  and 
American  ocean.    Lister,  t.  245.  f.  76. 

gfjfcyme*    *  36.  Suborbicular,  gibbous,  and  faintly  striated  trans* 

rt>.  Tersely.  European  and  Indian  seas.  Cornwall.   Chem. 

▼ii.  t.  57.  f.  564. 

pHota*  *  37*  Suborbicular,  equilateral,  hairy)  if- inch  long, 
2^  broad.    Asiatic  and  American  seas.  Britain.  Don. 

^37- 
tUliata.  38.  Orhtcttlar,  with  minute  decussated  striae ;  som« 

nits  carved  obliquely,  and  stellated )  margin  crenulat* 

€<L    Coasts  of  Portugal*    Adanson,  t.  i8.  f.  xo. 

scripUu  39.  Suborbicular  J  convex,  with   decussated  striae, 

and  transverse  zig-zag  lines ;  snmmits  curved  oblique- 
ly ;  margin  crenated.  St  Domingo.  Lister,  t.  246. 
t  80. 

nummaria  40.  Roundish,  smooth,  slightly  eared,  and  trans* 
versely  striated )  summits  incurved,  margin  crenulated. 
Mediterranean.     Lister,  t.  239.  f.  8x. 

muhi'  41.  Ovate,  suborbicular,  rather  compressed,  with 

striata,  crowded  longitudinal  and  miaote  transverse  striae; 
margin   very  entire.    Red  sea.    Chem.  vii.  t.  58.  f. 

573. 

***  With  the  teeth  im  a  broken  line, 

hudeusm  *  42.  Obliquely  ovate,  srooothish,  with  a  triangular 
hinge  \  size  of  a  hazel  nut.  European  seas.  It  is 
sometimes  found  fossil.    Shores  of  Britain.     Don.  t. 

^3-  .  .        . 

fyntratOm  43.  Convex,  with  transverse  striae  }  hind-part  round- 
ed, fore-part  extended  into  an  acute  beak  $1$  inch 
^90gf  1 7  broad.  -Baltic  and  Norway  seas.  Ency. 
Method,  t.  309.  f.  7. 

minmta*  *  44.  A  liUle  compressed,  transversely  striated,  taper- 
ing at  the  remoter  end,  and  rounded  at  the  opposite 
ones }  2\  lines  long,  and  4  broad.  Greenland  seas. 
Sandwich  and  Newhaven.    Don.  t.  78. 

temns,  *  45.  Somewhat  heart-shaped,  smooth ;  umbones  small, 
with  the  summits  slightly  inflected,  and  placed  near  to 
one  end  |  margin  entire.  Dunbar  and  Leith.  Men* 
tago,  t.  29.  f.  I. 
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Gen.  14.  OsTREA,  Ofsten 

Gen.  Char^mmJTbe  animal  is  a  tethys}  the  shell  bi- 
valve, generally  with  unequal  valves,  and  slightly 
eared ;  hinge  without  teeth,  bat  furnished  with  an 
ovate  holbw,  and  mostly  lateral,  transversa  giooves. 

SpgeiMs* 

*  Vsivet  With  ourictee  equak    Scallops* 

*  I.  With  14  or  15  remded  rihe,  leagitttdinally  groov* 
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ed,  with  fine  transverse  striae  \  5  inches  long,  5 7  broad : 
ear»  large,  with  decussated  striae  \  lower  valve  conveXf 
white,  often  varied  with  red  bands  or  spots  \  upper 
valve  flat,  reddish.  Found  in  large  beds  in  most  £i|- 
ropenn  seafi,  where  they  are  dredged  up,  pickled,  and 
barrelled  for  sale,  It  is  said,  that  the  greatest  quan- 
tity is  taken  after  a  fall  of  snow.  This  is  the  shell 
worn  formerly  by  pilgrims  on  the  hat  or  coat,  as  a  mark 
that  they  had  crossed  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  pay* 
ing  their  devotion  to  the  Holy  Land  \  in  commemora- 
tion of  this  it  is  still  preserveu  in  the  arms  of  many  fa- 
milies.    Donovan,  L  49. 

*  2.  With  about  14  angular  and  longitudinally  striatedyoco^tfa. 
rays ;  upper  valves  flat,  with  rounded  rays,  which  are 
finely  striated  transversely ;  lower  valve  with  angular 
rays,  which  are  striated  longitudinally.  Ears  concave 
and  smooth  on  the  upper  side.  European  seas.  Dor- 
setshire, but  rare.     Don.  t.  137. 

3.  With  18  flattened  rays;  ears  finely  wrinkled ; 9(tV-fi^. 
lower  valve  convex  ;  rays  finely  striated  transversely  \ 

upper  valve  flat,  with  about  twice  as  many  angular  lines 
as  there  are  rays.    American  ocean.    Lister,  t.  i68. 

4.  With  16  faint  rays,  and  transverse  membratta-#^rfatoA7. 
ceons  striae ;  margin  very  entire ;  valves  neariy  equally 

fiat.     Indian  ocean. 

5.  With  20  convex  rays  \  lower  valve  white  and  mtnuta* 
very  convex  }  upper  valve  white,  clouded  with  brown, 
flatter  and  plaited.     Indian  ocean. 

6.  Equivalve,  with  12  doubled  rays,  and  smooth  onpleuronec 
the  outside}  4 J  inches  long,  gaping  at  each  end.     In*le#. 

dian  ocean.     Chem.  vii.  t.  6i.  f.  595. 

7.  Equivalve,  a  little  convex,  margined  with  yeUjaponica, 
low ;  upper  valve  with  faint  lines  crossing  transverse 
concentric  bands,  and  48  elevated  striae  within  $  cl- 
inches long,  about  the  same  breadth.     Guinea  and  Ja- 
pan.    Chem.  vii.  t.  62.  f.  596. 

8.  Equivalve,  glabrous,  with  oblong  crowded  striae  'jmageUttm" 
upper  valve  more  convex,  lower  flatter  than  in  most  ca. 
others.    Straits  of  Magellan.    Chem.  vii.  t.  62.  f.  597. 

9.  With  9  or  10  rays  \  the  interstices  longitudinally  A^inV/a. 
striated  ^  margin  repand  within.   Norway  seas.   Chem. 

vii.  t.  63.  f.  601.  and  602. 

10.  Nearly  equivalve  y  with  1 2  convex  rays  crossed  radula, 
by  crenated  striae  ;  3^  inches  long,  2f  broad.     Indian 
ocean.    Lister,  t.  175.  f.  12. 

11.  Equivalve,  flattish,  with  o  unequal  rays,  imbri- mi&nrato. 
cated  with  scales.    Bed  sea.    Chem.  vii.  t.  69.  f.  G. 

12.  NeaHv  equivalve,  with  \6  convex  smoothish/i/fai. 
rays,  and  striated  across  \  l^  inch  long,  i  inch  broad. 
India.     Chem.  vii.  t.  62.  f.  598. 

13.  Somewhat  wedg^shaped,  with  six  convex  rihi pes  htra* 
and  longitudinal  striae ;  auricles  small  and  unequal. 
Lister,  t.  171.  f.  8. 

**  Valves  with  the  amricles  equoL 

14.  Ducai  mantle*  Equivalve,  with  12  convex  ray8,jNiZiwMi« 
striated,  rough,  and  imbricated  with  scales ;  red,  varied 

with  brown  and  white ;  ears  striated,  crenated  or  scaly. 
India.     Lister,  1. 187.  f.  25. 

15.  Equivalve,  with  9  thick  obtuse  raysj  intei*  sanguino* 
stices  longitudinally  striated,  tnberculated  and  prickly.  ibiAi. 
Bed  sea.    Chem.  vii.  t.  64.  f.  6o8. 

16.  With  about  20  aagnlat^  ribs,  and  slightly  im-^oflbl^ 
bricatcd  traatveise  striasb    KnJIrr.  i.  L  15^1  f.  s. 

3  G  17.  With 
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17.  With  9  raySy  covered  with  apparently  vesicular 
tubercles.  American  and  African  oceana.  Lister,  t. 
174.  f.  II. 

18.  Wicb  9  striated  rough  rays  j  one  of  the  ears 
very  small.     African  seas.     Cbem.  vii.  t.  64.  f.  6l2. 

19.  Nearly  cquivalve,  with  9  rays  \  smooth,  with 
spoon-like  hemispherical  scales  on  the  lower  valve} 
minute,  pellucid  \  upper  valve  spotted  with  red.  Afri« 
can  seas.     Lister,  t.  184.  f.  2i. 

20.  Smooth  on  the  outside,  with  24  doubled  raya* 
Indian  ocean.     Chem.  vii.  t.  66.  f.  622*  to  624. 

^i.  Suborbicular,  compressed;  with  about  11  pro- 
minent, convex,  transversely  scaly  ribs,  and  striated 
longitudinally.     Chem.  viL  t«  6$.  f.  614. 

22.  With  about  22  rounded,  transversely  wrinkled 
ribs  \  and  granulated  atrite  in  the  interstices }  valves 
equal.     Molucca  islands.     Cbem.  vii.  t.  6$.  U  617. 

.  23.  Suborbicular,  slender,  and  smooth  ;  margin  acute 
and  entire.     Cbem.  zi.  t.  207.  f.  2037.  and  2038. 

24^  Equivalve,  with  22  rays  \  ears  small  \  2  inches 
long,,  li  broad.  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  aeas* 
Chem.  vii.  t,  66,  f.  628. 

*  25,  Equivalve ;  rays  about  30 }  compressed,  and 
beset  with  transverse,  prickly  scales ;  one  ear  very 
small ;  27  inches  long,  2  broad.  European  seas,  coasts 
of  Britain.     Don.  t.  i.  f.  i. 

26.  Equivalve,  rays  about  40,  filiform  j  surface 
often  irregular  or  distorted  ;  2  inches  long,  x^  broad. 
European  and  American  seas.     Chem.  vii.  U  67.  f. 

^35- 

*  27.  Ovate,  irregularly  tumid ;  with  about  45  nn- 

equal  filiform  ribs,  and  the  auricles  nearly  equal.  Bri- 
tain.    Don.  t.  34. 

28.  SuboTate,  with  numerous  moricated  filiform  ribs, 
and  the  auricles  nearly  equal. 

*  29.  Equivalve,  semi-transparent,  smooth ;  dark 
purple ;  with  8  nearly  obsolete  rays }  ^  inch  long. 
British  coasts.     Don.  t.  x.  f.  2. 

*  30.  Smooth  *,  ears  red ;  4  inch  long.  Anglesea, 
Falmouth.     Montagu,  t.  4.  f.  4. 

31.  Orbicular,  flattisli,  glabrous  ;  with  20  convex 
ra>s,  and  intermediAte  longitudinal  strisc ;  ears  nearly 
equal.     Adiiatic.     Cbem.  vii.  t.  67*  f.  638.  to  640. 

32.  Eai*s  nearly  equal,  equivalve,  smooth,  with  from 
10  to  15  smooth  flattish  rays  >  inside  witli  elevated 
double  striee  ;  2  inches  long»  2  broad.  European  and 
American  seas.     Cbem.  vii.  t.  67.  f.  641.  to  645. 

33.  Suborbicular,  with  about  5  broad  convex  plaits, 
and  numeious  longitudinal  strise>  auricles  nearly  equal. 
Mediterranean.     Chem.  xi.  t.  207.  f*  2042. 

*  34.  Rays  20  y  roundtiili  and  rough,  with  decusfia>ted 
stri^  ^  upper  valve  a  littlf  more  convt-x  v  ^i  inches 
diameter.  North  seas,  Devooiihire  and  Cornwall| 
where  it  is  called  /ri//  or  queen,     Don.  t.  1 2. 

*  35.  Suborbicular,  with  about  20  subcarinated  ribs, 
and  crowded  decussated  strise  ;  upper  valve'  more  con- 
vex than  the  lowers  Britain,  and  coast  of  France. 
Don.  t.  116. 

36.  With  20  rounded  rays  ^  interstices  finely  wrin- 
kled 'y  margin  repand  ;  upper  valve  more  convex. 
Traoquebar.     LLbter,  t.  179.  f.  1 6. 

37.  Equivalve,  gibbous  with  20  glabrous  rays,  loo* 
gitudinally  striated  ^  slightly  wrinkled  transversely  ; 
smaller  atiricle  oblique.  American  ocean*  Cliom.  vii. 
t.  6s.  f.  6i9.rand  620.. 
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38.  White,  with  flesh-ooloared  spots  f  rays  glabrous, #fiikYi4ff. 

i2  on  the  lower  valve,  35  on  tho  appor  }  li  inch  long, 
lalabar.     Chem.  vii.  t.  63.  f.  603.  and  604. 
*  39.  Orbicular,  with  purple  circles,  and  about  looemnahari* 
^'^y*  >  3v  inches  long,  3^  broad.   Mediterranean,  Bri-na. 
tain.    The  fish  of  this  species  is  employed  as  food. 
Lister,  t.  1057.  f.  4. 

40.  Equivalve,  glabrous,  imraaoalate,  with  minute /rw'ffc/iato. 
strisB  'f  upper  valve  with  3  rays.  Norway  seas.  Chem. 

zi.  t.  207.  f.  2043. 

41.  Nearly  equivalve,  striated,  spotted,  rough  Xo^Jud* 
wards  the  margin.     Found  on  the  fucus  saccharinus  in 

the  North  sea.     Chem.  xi.  t.  207.  f.  2039. 

42.  Nearly  equivalve,  striated,  gUbroos^  red,  with  t^rimu 
whitish  spots.    On  fuci  in  the  North  seas.    Chem.  viu 

t.  207.  f.  203X.  / 

43.  Equally  convex,  both  sides  with  20  glabrous  fifr^Vii. 
rays  \  interstices  with  transverse,  crowded  wrinkles  \ 
margin  with  plaited  teeth.    ladian  mod  American  seas. 
Lister,  1. 169.  f.  6. 

44.  Convex,  purple  \  within,  white  or  red,  with  asporphgria. 
thick,  roanded,  scaly  rays }  2^  inches  long.    Bed  sea. 

Chem.  vii.  t.  66.  f«  632. 

45.  Hyaline,  with  au  acnte  margin,  very  slendervArso. 
rays,  and  concentric  scaly  curves.   North  seas.  Chem. 

vii.  t.  67.  f.  637.  a. 

46.  Suborbicular,  with  about  30  smooth  ribs  ;  npper/iysradbla. 
valve  flattish  ;  margin  plaited.    Malabar.     Cbenfe  vii* 

t.  63.  f.  603.  and  4. 

47.  White,  with  purple  spots,  and  nnmeroas  uQcqiuilMHi«»alff. 
rays ;  margin  crenated.  Bed  sea.  Chem.  vii.  t.  69.  f.  H. 

^  48.  Orange,  with  22  rounded  rays,  and  platted  amr-eitrmm. 
gin  ;  lower  valve  flatter.    Luiia.     Cbem.  vii.  t.  6  c.  f, 
618. 

•ee  halves  more  gibbous  on  one  side  than  on  ike 

olAcr* 

* 

49.  Neariy  equivalve,  with  8  striated  rays  \  marginyZovMWv. 
rounded  00  one  side.     South  sea. 

50.  Equivalve,  with   20  rough  rap  j    intcrstioes^^iftfMifa. 
striated  ;  ears  equal,  small.     Atlantic  seas.     Chen. 

vii.  t«  68.  f.  649.  a. 

51.  Convex  on  eack  side  $  closed,  oblong,  pellocid  ;i>fAi/o. 
32  rays  ;  twice  as  long  as  it  is  broad.    A  rare  shell. 
Cbem.  vii.  t.  68.  f.  649.  b. 

52.  Equivalve,  with  25  raysj  margin  very  enivrm  \fragiliB. 
ears  acute ;  i^  inch  long.     Nicobar  islands.     Chem. 

vii.  t.  68.  L  650. 

53.  Equivalve,   with    22  imbricated    scaly  rays,  Ifmo^ 
rounded  at  one  margin ;  ears  obliterated ;  3  inches 
long,    2i   broad.      Mediterranean   and   Indian   seaa.* 
Cbem.  vii.  t.  68.  f.  657. 

54.  With   50  imbricated,   interrupted   rays;   tSitt glactaUs. 
equal ;  one  of  tbeni  unequally  plaited.   American  ocean. 
Chem.  vii.  t.  68.  f.  652. 

SS'  Whitish,  thin,  gaping  on  each  side,  and  oblique,  &iiiifr#. 
with  obsolete,  undulated  rays,  and  transverse,  rounded, 
semilunar  striae;  if  inch  long,  ^  broad.     Norway. 
Schroeter,  iii.  t.  9.  f.  4. 

^6,  Ovate,  compressed,  with  aboot  50  narrow  scaly  sco^f^o. 
ribs,  and   the  scales  vaulted  and  imbricated  ;  binge 
slightly  oblique  \  margin  crenated.     W.  Indies.     Lis- 
ter, t.  176.  f.  13, 

57.  Dirty  white,  with  longitudinal,  undulated  ^Xnst^tsecavaHh 
aAila.  few  transverse  rusgs  \  oae  ear  obsolete  \  margin 

entire  \ 
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entire;  5  Inehit  |»Dg,  3^  broti|«  Norway,  Cbem, 
▼ii.  t«  68.  f.  654* 

•*••  Valves  coarse  and  nigged.     Oysters* 

malleus.  58.  E^niTaWe,  3-lobedy  two  of  them  placed  trans- 
Ter«el  J  like  tbe  head  of  a  liainner ;  6  inches  long,  and 
4<^  broad.  Deep  parts  of  tbe  Indian  and  Southern 
oceans*  Very  raie«  Chem.  Tiii.  t.  70*  f.  655.  and 
656. 

regula*  59.  Sabpellocid,  narrow,  elongated,  lamellated  ;  one 

end  ronnded  \  ^\  inches  long,  i  broad.  Red  sea. 
Cbem.  Tiii.  t.  70.  f.  657. 

Jigyraia*  6o.  Felluoid,  lamellated,  and  laterally  incurved ; 
I  inch  broad,  and  inoloding  the  cnnratore,  3  inches 
lonf^.     Nicobar  islands*    Cbem.  ▼iit.  t.  70.  f.  658. 

sinensis*  6 1.  Bough,  lamelUted,  onequal,  and  glabrous  mth^f 
in  }  lower  Talve  lar]ge ;  4  inobes  long.  Chinese  shores. 
Cbem.  viii.  t.  72.  f.  668. 

folium*  63.  Ovate,  obtusely  plaited  at  the  sides ;  parasiti- 

cal ;  found  adhering  to  gorgonia  in  the  Indian  ocean. 
Cbem.  viii.  t.  71.  f.  662.  to  666. 

orbicvlaris  63*  Orbicular,  flst,  with  an  entire  crenated  mar- 
gin \  size  of  tbe  end  joint  of  the  thumb.  Chem.  viii. 
t.  74.  f,  680. 

cduiis.  64.  Eatable  w  common  oyster;  orbicular  and  rug- 

ged, with  undulated,  imbricated  scales ;  one  valve  flat, 
and  very  entire.  European  and  Indian  seas.  Pennant. 
iv.  t.  62.  f.  70.-*It  is  found,  either  in  large  beds,  or  ad- 
Iwring  to  rocks.  The  shell  is  of  various  sizes,  forms, 
and  <»loors ;  within  white,  aiid  often  glossy,  and  of  a 
pearly  appearance.  The  old  shells  have  often  an  ano- 
mia  fixed  to  tbem,  and  they  are  frequently  covered 
with  tbe  serpula  and  lepas,  and  the  aertularia  and  other 
g        zoophytes. 

OjBten  cm*     '^be  common  oyster  has  been  long  known  as  a  nu- 

ployed  M     tritious  food,  and  indeed  in  most  countries  is  greatly 

^^^  eeteemed  .as  a  delicate  luxury  of  tbe  table.     The  oy* 

•ter  is  supposed  by  naturalists  to  be  a  hermaphrodite 
animal.  The  spawn  which  they  cast  in  May,  adheres 
to  tbe  rocks  and  other  substances  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea;  and  the  shell,  it  is  supposed,  is  formed  in  the 
space  of  24  hours,  and  which,  according  to  some, 
never  leaves  the  spot  till  removed  by  violence.  But 
from  tbe  observations  of  M.  DIcquemare,  who  has 
particularly  studied  the  economy  of  the  oyster,  it  ap« 
pears  that  it  possesses  the  power  of  moving  from  place 
to  place,  and  that  it  varies  its  habits  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Oysters  which  are  recently  taken  op  from 
places  which  are  left  dry  by  the  sea,  open  their  shell, 
lose  their  water,  and  die  in  a  few  days.  But  the 
same  oysters  kept  in  reservoirs,  where  they  are  left  oc- 
casionally by  tbe  sea,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
to  severe  cold,  or  are  disturbed  in  their  beds,  acquire 
the  habit  of  keeping  the  shell  close  when  they  are  nn^ 
covered  with  water,  and  exist  without  injury  from  this 
treatment  for  a  long  time.  The  oyster  should  be  fresh, 
tender,  and  moist.  Those  which  are  roost  esteemed  are 
caught  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  in  clear  water. 
The  want  of  fresh  water,  it  is  said,  renders  oysters 
bard,  bitter,  and  unpalatable.  Mud  and  sea  weeds 
are  extremely  injnrious  to  the  propagation  and  increase 
of  the  oyster.  Other  shell  fish,  and  crustaceous  ani- 
mals, as  mussels,  scallops,  star-fish  and  crabs,  are  their 
most  destructive/ enemies. 
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Oysters  are  of  different  colours  In  different  plaeesi  in  .^9 
Spain  they  are  found  of  a  red  and  russet  colour  \  in  Illy-  ?/ af  ^'^"* 
ria  brown,  with  tbe  fish  black,  and  in  the  Bed  sea,  of  the 
colour  of  the  iris.  The  green  oyster,  which  is  eaten  in 
Paris,  is  brought  from  I>ieppe.  This  colour  is  ascribed 
to  the  verdure  which  encompasses  the  bed  on  which  they 
are  produced.  Tbe  oysters  from  Britanny  in  France, 
too,  have  been  long  famous  \  but  those  which  are 
brought  from  Marennes  in  Saintogne,  are  in  highest 
estimation.  Tbe  oysters  which  are  edged  with  a  small 
brown  fringe  or  beard,  are  generally  preferred.  These 
are  accounted  by  the  epicures  Jeeundated  oysters.  40 

In  tropical  regions,  the  common  oyster  is  found  at-  Adhere  to 
tached  to  trees.  This  assertion  of  tbe  growth  of  oys*  ^^^'  "\. 
ters  on  trees  has  been  often  ranked  among  tbe  c**?"^!!!^ 
gerated  or  groundless  stories  of  the  marvellous  travel- 
ler \  but  this  circumstance,  when  properly  explained, 
will  not  appear  different  from  the  usual  economy  of 
this  testaceous  animal.  In  warm  climates,  where  vege- 
tation is  so  much  more  luxuriant  than  in  northern  lati* 
tudes,  a  great  variety  of  plants,  among  which  are  seen 
large  trees,  grow  on  the  shores  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
sea ;  and  particularly  on  those  places  which  are  shel-  , 
tered  from  the  agitation  of  the  waves.  In  such  places, 
at  the  heads  of  bays  and  harbours,  great  abundance  of 
mangrove  trees  grow  np  from  the  bottom,  where  it  is 
several  feet  deep,  covered  with  water.  It  is  generally 
on  the  mangrove  tree  that  the  ovster  is  found  in  tbe 
West  Indies.  Without  the  trouble  of  picking  them 
from  the  trees,  the  branches  growing  under  water  to 
which  they  are  attached,  are  cut  off,  carried  home  in 
baskets,  and  in  this  state  brought  to  table,  where  they 
are  either  eaten  raw,  or  roasted,  as  the  European  oys- 
ter. We  have  eaten  oysters  which  were  produced  in 
this  way,  in  the  Lagoons  at  the  head  of  Port  Morant 
harbour  in  Jamaica,  a  few  minutes  after  they  were  ta- 
ken from  tbe  water.  They  were  of  a  small  size,  but 
extremely  delicate  and  high  flavoured. 

Britain  has  been  noted  for  oysters  from  the  time  of 
Juvenal,  who,  satirizing  Montanus  an  epicure,  says, 

Circeeis  nataforent^  an 
Lucrinum  ad  saxum^  Rutupinove  edita  fundo^ 
Ostrea^  caUebat  primo  deprendere  morsu. 

He,  whether  Circe^t  rock  bis  oysters  bore. 

Or  Lucrine  lake,  or  distant  Bichborougb't  shore. 

Knew  at  first  taste. 

Tbe  luxurious  Bomans  were  very  fond  of  this  fish, 
and  had  their  layers  or  stews  for  oysters  as  we  have  at 
present.    Sergins  Orata  was  the  first  inventor,  as  early 
as  the  time  of  L.  Crassus  the  orator.    He  did  not  make  ptnnantt 
them  for  the  sake  of  indulging  his  appetite,  but  through  Brit,  ZmL 
avarice,  and  made  great  profits  from  them.     Orata  gof^l-  ^^* 
great  credit  for  his  Lucrine  oysters  5  for,  says  Pliny,  P*  ^^^' 
the  British  were  not  then  known. 

The  ancients  ate  them  raw,  having  them  carried  up 
unopened,  and  generally  eating  them  at  the  beginning 
of  the  entertainment,  but  sometimes  roasted.  They 
also  stewed  them  with  mallows  and  ducks,  or  witn 
fish.  ^i 

Britain  still  retains  its  superiority  in  oysters  over  ^f****"* '^'^ 
other  countries.      Most  of  our  coasts  produce   them  ®"^**"' 
naturally  }  and  in  such  places  they  are  taken  by  dred- 
ging, and  are  become  an  article  of  commerce,  both 

3  G  2  raw 
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raw  and  pickled.  Tbe  shells  ^Icined  are  employed 
in  roedicioe  as  an  abBorbent,  and  in  common  with 
other  sbellst  prove  an  excellent  manure. 

Stews  or  layers  of  oysters  are  formed  in  places 
which  nature  never  allotted  as  habitations  for  them. 
Those  near  Colchester  have  been  long  famous  ^  at  pre- 
sent there  are  others  that  at  least  rival  tbe  former,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Thame?.  Tbe  oysters,  or  their  spats, 
are  brought  to  convenient  places,  where  they  improve 
in  taste  and  size.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose,  that  the 
fine  green  observed  in  oysters  taken  from  artificial  beds, 
is  owing  to  copper ;  this  substance,  or  the  solution  of 
it,  is  destructive  to  all  fish.  The  following  is  the  ac« 
count  of  the  whole  treatment  of  oysters,  from  Bishop 
Sprains  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  from  p.  307  to 

**  In  the  mouth  of  May  the  oysters  cast  their  spawn, 
(which  tlie  dredgers  call  their  spats) :  it  is  like  to  a 
drop  of  candle,  and  about  the  bigness  of  a  half- 
penny. The  spat  cleaves  to  stones,,  old  oyster-shells,  ' 
pieces  of  Wood,  and  such  like  things,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  which  they  call  cuUch.  It  is  probably 
conjectured,  that  the  spat  in  24  hours  begins  to  have 
a  shell.  In  the  month  of  May,  the  dredgers  (by  the 
law  of  the  admiralty  court),  have  liberty  to  catch  all 
manner  of  oysters,  of  what  size  soever.  When  they 
have  taken  them,  with  a  knife  they  gently  raise  the 
small  brood  from  the  cnltch,  and  then  they  throw 
the  cultch  in.  again,  to  preserve  the  ground  for  the 
future,,  unless  they  be  so  newly  spat,  that  they  can- 
not be  safely  severed  from  tbe  cultch^  in  that  case 
they  are  permitted  to  take  the  stone  or  shell|  &c.  that 
tbe  spat  is  upon,  one  shell  having  many  times  twenty 
spats.  After  tbe  month  of  May,  it  is  felony  to  carry 
away  the  cultch,  and  punishable  to  take  any  other 
oysters,  unless  it  be  those  of  size,  (that  is  to  say)  about 
the  bigness  of  a  half-crown  piece,  or  when,  the  two 
shells  being  shut,  a  fair  shilling  will  rattle  between 
them. 

*'  The  places  where  these  oysters  are  chiefly  catch- 
ed,  are  called  the  Pent-Burnham^  Maiden^  and  CoUie^ 
waters  i  the  latter  taking  its  name  from  the  river  of 
Colne,  which  passeth  by  Colchester,  gives  name  to 
that  town,  and  runs  into  a  creek  of  the  sea,  at  a  place 
called  the  Hytke^  being  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  This 
brood  and  other  oysters  they  carry  to  the  creeks  of  the 
sea,  at  Bricklesea,  Mersy,  Langno,  Fingrego,  Wi- 
venho,  Tolesbury,.  and  Saltcoase,  and  there  throw  them 
into  the  channel,  which  they  call  their  beds  or  layers^ 
where  they  grow  and  fatten  \  and  in  two  or  three  years 
tbe  smallest  brood  will  be  oysters  of  the  size  aibresaid. 
Those  oysters  which  they  would  have  -green,  they  pot 
into  pits  about  three  feet  deep  in  the  salt  marshes, 
whiob  are  overflowed  only  at  spring-tides,  to  which  they 
have  sluices,  and  let  out  the  salt  water  until  it  is  about 
a.  foot  and  ik  half  deep*.  These  pits,,  from  some  quality 
in  the  soil  co-operating  with  the  heat  of  the  sun,  wiU 
become  ^reen,  and  communicate  their  colour  to  the 
4iysters  that  are  ppt  into  them  in  four  or  five  days, 
though  they  commonly  let  them  continue  there  six 
weelu  or  two  months,  in  which  time  they  will  be  of  a 
dark  green.     To  prove  that  the  siin  operates  in  tbe 

Eiening,.  Tolesbury  pits  will  green  only  in  summer } 
t  that  tbe  earth  hath  the  greater  power,  Brickleiea 
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pits  green  both  winter- tod  summer :  and  for  %  fortiier 
proof,  ti  pit  within  a  foot  of  a  greening  pit  will  not 
green  \  and  those  that  did  green  very  wdl,  will  in  time 
lose  their  quality.  The  oysters,  when  the  tide  comes  in, 
lie  with  their  hollow  shell  downwards  $  and  when  it 
goes  out,  they  turn  on  the  other  side  j  they  remove  not 
far  from  their  place,  unless  in  cold  weather,  to  cover 
themselves  in  the  oose.  The  reason  of  the  scarcity  of 
oysters,  and  consequently  of  their  dearoess,  is,  because 
they  are  of  late  years  bought  up  by  the  Dutch. 

'*  There  are  great  penalties  by  tbe  admiralty  coori 
laid  upon  those  that  fish  out  of  those  grounds  which  tbe 
court  appoints,  or  that  destroy  tbe  cultcb,  or  that  take 
any  oysters  that  are  not  of  size,  or  that  do  not  tiead 
under  their  feet,  or  throw  upon  the  shore,  a  fish  which 
they  call  %  five-finger^  resembling  a  spor-rowl,  because 
that  fish  gets  into  the  oysters  when  they  gape,  and 
sucks  them  out. 

*'  The  reason  that  such  a  penalty  Is  set  upon  Mkf 
that  shall  destroy  the  cultch  is,  because  they  find 
that  if  that  be  taken  away,  the  oose  will  increase, 
and  the  muscles  and  cockles  will  breed  there,  and  de- 
stroy the  oysters,  they  having  net  whereon  to  stick 
their  spat. 

*'  The  oysters  are  sick  after  they  have  spat  \  but  \a 
June  and  July  they  begin  to  mend,  and  in  Aogost 
they  are  perfectly  well  ^  the  male  03fster  is  black-sick, 
having  a  black  substance  in  the  fin  \  the  female  white- 
sick  (as  they  term  it),  having  a  milky  substance  in  the 
fin.  ^  They  are  salt  in  the  pits,,  salt  in  tbe  layers,  but 
sahest  at  sea.^^ 

The  oyster  affords  the  carious  in  microscopie  ebser-  liqgiid  m^ 
vations^  a  very  pleasing  entertainmeat.    In  the  clear  boot  tbe 
liquor  many  little  round  living  anknalcnles  have  been  ®3["^*"^i' 
found,  whose  bodies  being  conjoined,  form  spherical  ^^^* 
figures,  with  tails,  not  changing  their  place  otheswise 
than  by  sinking  to  the  bottom,  as  being  heavier  then 
the  fluid  \  these  have  been  seen  freqaently  seperatiag» 
and  then  coming  together  again.    In  other  oysters, 
animalcules  of  the  same  kind  were  found,  not  conjoin* 
ed,  bnt  swimming  by  one  another,  whence  they  seem- 
ed in  a  more  perfect  state,  and  were  judged  by  Mr 
Leeuwenhoek  ta  be  the  animalcules  in  the  roe  or  semen 
of  the  oyster.. 

A  female  oyster  being  opened,  incredible  msltitodes 
of  small  embryo  oysters  were  seen,  covered  with  litUe 
shells,  perfectly  transparent,  and  swimming  along  slow- 
ly in  the  liquor ;  and  in  another  fenude,  the  young  ones 
were  found  of  a  browner  colonr,  and  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  life  or  motion. 

Monsieur  Joblot  also  kept  the  water  running  from 
oysters  three  days,  and  it  appeared  foil  of  young  oy- 
sters swiqiming  about  nimbly  in  It  \  these  increased  in 
size  daily  \  but  a.  mixture  of  wine^  or  tbe  vapenr  of  vi» 
negar,  killed  them... 

In  the  month  of  August  oysters  are  supposed  to 
breed,  because  young  ones  are  then  found  In  tbem* 
Mr  Leeuwenhoek,  on  the  4th  of  August,  ^ened  an 
oyster,  and  took  out  of  it  a  prodigious  number  of 
minute  oysters,  all  alive,  and  swimming  nimbly  about  in 
the  liquor,  by  means  of  certain  exceeding  small  organs, 
extending  a  tittle  way  beyond  their  shells  }  and  these  he 
calls  their  beards*  In  these  little  oysters,  Jie  coold  dis- 
cover the  joinings  of  the  shells  \  and  perceived  that  tbe^ 

were 


pet 
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iieie  tome  dead  ooes,  with  their  ihelb  gAptag.  These, 
though  80  extremely  minute,  are  Keen  to  be  at  like  the 
large  ojeters  in  form  as  one  egg  is  to  another. 

As  to  the  size  of  them,  he  computes,  that  X20  of 
them  in  a  row  would  extend  an  inch;  and  conse- 
qncntlj,  that  a  glehnlar  hodj,  whose  diameter  is  an 
inch,  would,  if  they  were  also  roqnd,  be  equal  to 
1,728,000  of  them.  He  reckons  3000  or  4000  are 
in  one  oyster,  and  foond  many  of  the  embryo  oysters 
among  the  hairds  \  some  fastened  thereto  by  slender 
filaments,  and  others  lying  loose :  be  likewise  foond 
animalcules  in  the  liquor  500  times  less  than  the  ett«^ 
biyo  oysters. 

It  is  not  nncommon  to  see  on  opter-sbells,  when  in 
a  dark  place,  a  shining  matter  or  bluish  light,  which 
sticks  to  the  fingers  when  tooclied,  and  continues  shin- 
ing and  giving  light  for  a  considerable  time,  though 
without  any  sensible  heat*  This  shining  matter  being 
examined  with  a  microscope,  is  said  to  consist  of  three 
sorts  of  aninnlcules ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is 
the  phosphorescent  light  which  separates  from  animal 
matters,  particularly  &ih,  in  the  incipient  stage  of  the 
putrefactive  process. 

menUdii.  65*  Parasitical,  ovate,  yellowish  brown,  with  black 
rays,  and  one  valve  much  flatter  than  the  other.  East 
Indies.     Chem.  viii.  t.  71.  f.  66o. 

JomicatOm  66*  Bough,  oblong,  linear,  with  divergent  hinges  \ 
internally  vaulted.  Bed  sea..  Chem.  viii.  t.  71.  f. 
667. 

oriictf*  67.    Orbicular,  fiattisb,  parasitical,,  longitudinally 

larU.  plaited,  and  transversely  wrinkled  towards  the  margin  ^ 
UMirgiD  obtuse,  and  somewhat  toothed  at  the  hinge. 

dtnticU'         68.  Suborbicolar,  with  strong,  transverse,  imbricated 

^ote.  wrinkles,  and  somewhat  tmneated  at  the  htnge,  on  both 

sides  of  which  the  margin  is  toothed.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    Lister,  t  193  and  194. 

$pondy^  60,  Equivalve,  pelKicid,  flattened,  oval,  with  per* 

kidca.  pendicnlar,  unduleted  strise  en  the  upper  valve  ;  three 
inches  long,  2^  broad.  India,.  Chem.  viii.  t.  72.  £ 
669. 

JorthaOim  70.  Plaited,  and  terminating  in  a  long,  incurved, 
hollow  beak  \  middle  ribs  with  imbricated,  spinous 
wrinkles  ;  2  inches  long,  and  x  broad.  Bed  sea.  Cbem» 
▼iii.  t.  72.  f.  671. 

pUcaia*  71.  With  longitudinal,  wrinkled  plaits  f  lower  valve 

•mailer  and  flattery  varies  much  in  shape  and  siae. 
American  and  Mediterranean  seas.  Chem.  viii.  t.  73. 
f.  674. 

roitroto.  72.  Oblong,  rugged  j  upper  valve  lamellated^  with  a 
denticulated  mamn  j  the  lower  excavated,  and  longi- 
tudinally grooved.  Mediterranean.  Chem..  viii.  t.  75* 
£^76- 

virginica*  73.  Nearly  equivalve,  thick,  rough,  lameUous  \  one 
valve  with  a  prominent  beak}  9  inches  Ibng,  and  4 
broad.     American  and  Indian  oceans.    Lister,  t.  200. 

f.  34- 
cuaittata,      74.  Upper  valve  flkt,  lower  one  hollow  and  striated  \ 

rough  with  scales,  wrinkles  and  plaits,  and  terminating 

in  an  elongated  beak.     Indian  and  African  oceans. 

Oiem.  viii.  t.  74.  f.  679. 

orferva.        7 j.  Thin ;  lower  valve  convex  and  thicker  \  the 

ether  flat.     Atlantic  and  Indian  seas.— This  species,. 

like  the  common  oyster,  fixes  itself  to  the  roots  and 

braaches  of  trees,  particular!]^  the  mangrove,  which 

ffom  oat  of  the  water.    It  varies  in  finim  and  sixe,. 
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and  is  often  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  Chem. 
viii.  t.  74*  f.  68 1. 

76.  Rugged,  with  imbricated  lamelltt  ;  margin  ym&cristata, 
obtusely  plaited  teeth  \  1  inch  long.     Schroeter,  iii.  t. 

9.  f.  7. 

77.  Equivalve,  roundish,  smooth,  flat;    2  \nc\itssenegtden'-' 
diameter.     Shores  of  Senegal.     Adanson,  t.  14.  f.  5.    m. 

78.  Oval,  thin,  terminating  in  a  short,  acute,  lateral,  ova/iV. 
channelled  beak  \   striae   perpendicular,  unequal,  ob« 
solete }  I  inch  long.     Schroeter,  iii.  t.  9.  f.  8. 

•••*  With  the  hif^e  composed  of  transverse  furrows^ 

in  a  siraighi  lineJ 

« 

79.  Oval,  slightly  eared,  smooth,  with  an  oblique jvanVif^rfVa 
base  J  li  inch  long,  and  l^  broad.    Mediterranean. 
Schroeter,  iii.  t.  9.  f.  6. 

80.  Equivalve,  obovate,  unequal,  rounder  at  ontptrna* 
end  \  2\  inches  long  \  has  some  resemblance  te  a  gam- 
mon of  bacon.    Indian  and  American  seas.    Lister,  t. 

199- ^- 33-. 

81.  Equivalve,  with  a  larger  lobe,  forming  a  right  rk^gonfiiTi* 

angle  with  the  hinge  \  from  5  to  7  inches  long,  and  i| 
broad  in  the  middle  ;  shell  blackish,  violet  without, 
pearly  within.  Indian  ocean  and  South  seas.  Is  a 
rare  shelL    Chem.  vii.  t.  59.  f.  584. 

82.  Equivalve,  thin,  pellucid,  and  pointed  at  ihtpicta. 
hinge  }  the  other  end  dilated  ;  margin  acute ;  2  inches ' 
long,  more  than  an  inch  broad.    Ited  sea.     Chem.  \iu 

t-  5»'  f-  575- 

83.  Flat,  hoary,  thin,  pellucid,  lamellated;   luiti' tegumeiu 

stices  of  the  grooves  black ;  2  inches  long,  4  lines 
broad.    Nicobar  islands.    Chem.  vii.  t.  59.  f.  578. 

84.  Equivalve,  orbicular,  compre«sed,   mtrnhnois^ephippium 
ceons}  5  inches  long,  ji-  broad.    Indian  ocean  and 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Very  rare.    Chem.  vii.  t.  58.  f. 

57^- 

85.  Flat,  brittle,  pellucid}  dilated  towards  the  mar-a/ato. 

gin  ;.  hinge  oblique.     W.  Indies*.    Chem.  vii.  c.  58.  f. 

575- 

Gen.  15.  AkomI'Aw  Aaomia.. 

Gen.  C&ar.^The  animal  is  a  ligula  or  strap-shaped 
body,  emarginated  and  ciliated  ;  the  bristles  being 
fixed  to  the  upper  valve.  There  are  two  linear 
arms,  longer  than  the  body,  open,  stretched  out,  al- 
ternate on  the  valve,  ciliated  on  both  sides;  the  hairs 
are  fixed  to  both  valves.  The  shell  is  ineqoivalve  ; 
one  valve  being  hither  flat,  the  other  more  gibbous 
at  the  base,  with  a  produced  beak,  generally  curved 

.  over  the  hinge  \  one  of  the  valves  is  often  perforat- 
ed at  the  base  \  the  binge  is  without  teeth.  A  smali 
linear  scar  appears  prominent,  .wit&  a  lateral  tootk 
placed  within  \  hot  on  the  very  margin  of  the  flat 
velve.  There  are  two  bony  rays  for  the  base  of  .th» 
animal. 

I.  Orbicular  ;•  the  gibbous  valve  cenico*convex;  flat^romb* 
▼alve  with  three  hollows  at  the  base;  1  Inch  long,  \larism 
broad.     Mediterranean  seas   and   Philippine  islands. 
It  is  sometioies  fbrnid  fiwsiL  .  Chem#  viii^' t.' 76;  & 
688. 

a.  Oblong,!  with  branohed  gieoves)   the  gibbons j^clmole. 

vnlve 
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valve  Vflih  two  hollows  behind  ;  an  inoh  long,  i  broad  ; 
flat  valve  perforated.  Mediterranean •  Chem.  viii.  t* 
76.  f.  689  and  690* 

ephippium  *  3.  Roundivb,  pellacid,  with  wrinkled  plates;  flat  valve 
perforated ;  diameter  sometimes  3  j-  inches,  most  fre- 
quently about  two,  European  and  American  seas, 
shores  of  Britain.— »It  is  often  found  adhering  to  the 
common  oyster.  Mr  Montagu  thus  accounts  for  the 
perforation  in  these  shells.  The  testaceous  plug,  he  ob- 
serves, by  which  the  animal  fixes  itself  to  other  bodies, 
is  firmly  attached  by  strong  ligaments  to  these  bodies, 
and  80  closely  cemented,  that  they  becoma  inseparable. 
When,  therefore,  the  shell  is  torn  from  its  native  place, 
the  plug  is  left  behind  upon  the  stone  or  other  shell  to 
which  it  adhered.     Don.  t.  26. 

cepa.  *  4.  Obovate,  unequal,  violet ;  upper  valve  convex  > 

lower  perforated.  European  and  American  seas,  shores 
of  Britain.     Chem.  viii.  t.  76.  f.  694  and  695. 

e/ectrica,  5.  Roundish,  yellow,  smooth  y  one  valve  convex  and 
gibbous ;  very  thin.     Coasts  of  Africa.    Lister,  t.  205. 

squamula.  *  6.  Small,  orbicular,  entire,  thiM  like  the  scale  of  a 
fish.  European  seas,  Britain.  Chem.  viii.  t.  76.  f. 
696. 

paieUifor^      7.  Ovate,  convex,  subdiaphanous,  striated;   poste- 

mis,  rior  beak  recurved  and  smooth.     North  seas.     Chem. 

viii.  t.  77.  f.  700. 

scobinata,  8.  Roundish,  smooth,  and  rough  within ;  beak  per- 
forated.    Mediterranean.     Chem.  viii.  t.  78.  f.  706. 

auHta.  9.  Subovate,  striated,  and  slightly  eared  ;  beak  per- 

forated.    Norway  seas.     Goalteri,  t.  96.  f.  B. 

retusa.  10.  Obovate,  striated,  retnse,  with  a  longitudinal 

cavity ;  beak  perforated.  Norway  seas,  adhering  to 
zoophytes, 

truncata,  1 1 .  Soborbicular,  obeoletely  striated  \  binge  trun- 
cated.    European  seas.     Chem.  viii,  t.  77.  f.  701. 

pubescens,  1 2.  Obovate,  grooved  \  beak  of  one  valve  promi- 
nent, the  other  gaping  $  about  the  size  of  a  cucumber 
seed,  covered  with  small,  erect,  distant  hairs.  Nor- 
way seas.     Goalteri,  t.  p.  f.  C. 

capuUser*      13.  Obovate,  striated,  downy;   one  valve   with   a 

pentis,  longer  perforated  beak.  Norway  seas.  It  is  generally 
found  adhering  to  the  madrepora  prolifera.  Chem.  viii. 
t.  78.  f.  712. 

terehraiU'      14.  Obovate,  smooth,  convex;  one  valve  with  three 

/a.  plaits ;   the  other  with   two ;  the  beak  of  one  valve 

prominent  and  perforated.  Found  frequently  in  a  fossil 
state.     Knorr.  iv.  t.  30.  f.  4. 

placenta,  15.  Orbicular,  flat,  pellucid  ;  binge  with  two  linear 
callosities  growing  within  the  shell ;  5  inches  diameter. 
Indian  ocean.     Lister,  t.  225.  f.  6o. 

cella,  1 6.  Nearly  quadrangular,  convex,  and  almost  closed ; 

bronzed  ;  margin  repand  ;  7  inches  diameter.  Indian 
ocean.     Chem.  viii.  t.  79.  f.  715. 

aculeata.  17.  Roundish,  prickly  ;  crown  smooth  and  recurved 
behind  ;  lower  valve  flat,  smooth,  and  perforated  at  the 
crown.     Norway  seas.     Chem.  viii.  t.  77.  f.  702. 

fnuricata,  1 8.  Hyaline,  ventricose ;  crown  bent  towards  the 
right ;  upper  valve  longitudinally  striated  ;  lower  valve 
flat,  very  thin,  and  the  circumference  of  the  perfora- 
tion elevated,  Guinea.  Chem.  viii.  vig,  p.  65.  f.  A. 
to  D. 

squama*  19.  Oblong,  with  a  rounded  margin  ;  one  valve  flat, 
thin,  smooth,  with  a  large  ovate  perforation  at  tbe 
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tip;  the  other  convex,  and  longitndipally  striated. 
Seas  of  Norway.     Chem.  viii.  t.  77.  f.  697. 

20.  Orbicular,  hyaline,  thin,  punctured ;  fiat  v^Xre punctate. 
perforated  at  the  tip;  small,  brittle.    Ferro  islands, 
Chem.  t«  77.  f.  698. 

*  21.  Margin  crenated ;  flat  valve  thin  and  smooth,  srn^^/ofj. 
with  a  large  oval  perforation ;  convex  valve  with  trans- 
verse arched  strise,  crossing   undulated    longitudinal 
ones.    Mediterranean,  North  seas,  Devonshire.    Doo« 

22.  Longitudinally  ttriated,  a  little  truncated;  whhoqpmm. 
a  rounded  notched  margin.     C.  of  G.  Hope.    Chem. 

viii.  t.  77.  f.  703. 

23.  Truncated,  orbicular,   longitodinally  striated  ^deeolkUa, 
flat  valve  with  three  ribs  within ;  other  valve  longi- 
tudinally striated  within,  and  divided  by  a  partition  In 

tbe  middle.      Mediterranean.     Chem.  viii.  t.  78.  f. 

705- 

24.  Horny,  smooth,  and  convex  on  each  side  ;  upper  fm^asea 

valve  emarginated,  and  radiated  at  the  sides,  with  an 
elevated  sanguineous  back.  India.  Chem.  viii.  t.  78. 
f.  706. 

25.  Smooth,  ventricose,  finely  striated  transversely  ;cnaMii. 
i  inch  broad,  something  longer.    Norway  seas.    Chem. 

viii.  t.  78.  f.  707  to  709. 

26.  Heart-shaped,  solid,   with    arched   transverse  dSsriofa. 
ring  and  wrinkles,  and  longitudinal  striae  and  grooves. 
Magellanic  8eas.-«>Is  often  found  fossil.    Chem.  viii.  t. 

78.  f.  710  and  711. 

27.  Horny,  and  finely  striated  longitudinally ;  short-ficHflNs. 
er  valve  gibbous ;  longer  one  flat,  with  an  incurved  tip, 
triangularly  perforated  ;  rather  large,  pellucid.   Green- 
land.    Very  rare.     Lister,  t.  2I2«  f.  46. 

a8.  Yellowish,  pellucid,  thin,  finely  striated  ttuns^trtdtniafs. 
versdy ;  tricuspidate  with  tubular  points ;  valves  united. 
Mediterranean.     Chem.  viii.  vig.  13.  f.  F.  and  G. 

29.  Very  thin,  cylindrical,  and  narrowed  outwardly  ;£yliRdrKa. 
upper  valve    gibbous,    lower    hollow.      North    seas. 
Schroeter,  iii.  t.  9.  f.  9. 

30.  Roundish,  ovate,  longitudinally  ribbed,  and  cO' cruenta. 
vered  with  impressed  dots  ;  one  summit  perforated,  and 
slightly  inflected  over  the  other.    Leach  Zool.  Misc. 

i-  *•  33- 

31.  Suborbicillar,  with  the  upper  valve  conical-con- f2ir6iA«ta. 

vex,  and  the  apex  nearly  marginal  ;  lower  valve  flat, 
and  very  thin.     Poli,  ii.  t.  30.  f.  15.  and  21  to  ^4. 

44 

Gen.  16.  Mttilus,  the  Mussel.  tfjtil.i. 

Gen.  CAor.— The  animal  is  allied  to  an  ascidia ;  the 
shell  bivalve,  rough,  generally  aflixed  by  a  byssus  or 
beard  of  silky  filaments  ;  hinge  mostly  without 
teeth,  with  generally  a  subulate,  excavated,  longi- 
tudinal line. 

Species. 

*  Parasitical^  ajixed  by  claws. 

1.  Plaited,  spinous;  both  lips  rough.    Indian  oeevLti crista- 
and  Red  sea.     Chem.  viii.  t.  75.  f.  683.  and  684.         gaili. 

2.  Plaited  and  imbricated,  with  broad  Qom^rttstA  hyotis. 
scales;  both  lips  smooth.     Inhabits  the  ocean,  on  beds 

of  coral.     Indian  ocean.     Chem.  viii.  t.  75.  f.  685. 

3.  Plaited   towards   the   margin,  and   transversely /^;}f. 
wrinkled,  sraoothish ;  one  lip  rough.   American  ocean. 

•*  Flat, 
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Flat^  or  compressed  into  a  flattened form^  and  slight- 

ly  eared, 

4.  PearUbearing  mussel.  Flattened,  nearly  orbicular, 
with  a  transverse  base ,  imbricated  with  toothed  tunics. 
American  and  Indian  seas.  Lister,  t.  221.  £•  ^6,'^ 
This  species  is  about  8  inches  long,  and  somewhat 
broader  \  the  inside  is  finely  polished,  and  produces  the 
true  mother-of-pearl ;  and  frequently  also  it  affords  the 
most  valuable  pearls.  When  the  outer  coat  of  the 
afaell,  which  'n  sometimes  sea-green,  or  chesnot  with 
white  rays,  or  whitish  with  green  rays,  is  removed,  it 
exhibits  the  same  pearly  lustre  as  the  inside;  the 
younger  shells  have  ears  as  long  as  die  shell,  and  re* 
■emble  scallops. 
radiaiuSm  $*  Roundish,  with  transverse  membranaceous  scales, 
forming  spinous  processes  arranged  in  longitudinal  lines. 
Traoquebtr.    Chem.  vtii.  t.  So.  f.  719. 

6.  Roundish ;  longitudinally  striated,  pellucid,  and 
dightJy  eared.     Mediterranean. 

••*  Somewhat  vcfUricose  or  amvex* 


ungtnsm 


gvs. 


orwMift* 


AIMOtftHlfi 


rMgomts. 


preecaui* 


arhoreg' 
cens* 

bUocuiarit 

ejcuHm$, 

'triaimktM, 


eduUs. 


7.  Cylindrical ;  rounded  at  both  ends.  European, 
American,  and  Indian  seas.  It  is  about  an  iocb  broad, 
aod  3  loog.^^It  perforates  and  eats  away  coral  rocks, 
and  even  the  hardest  marbles.  Those  which  are  found 
in  Europe  have  a  thin  brittle  shell :  the  shell  of  those 
found  ill  India  is  soft,  and  nearly  coriaceous.  Chem. 
viii.  t.  82.  f.  73 X. 

8.  Subcylindrical,  rounded  %t  the  hinge,  and  armed 
mt  the  oppoaite  extremity  with  two  beak-like  processes 
wbich  cross  each  other.  Senegal.  Linn.  Tr.  viii.  t.  6. 
f.2. 

*  9*  Oblong,  smooth,  rounded  at  both  ends,  nnd  gvp- 
ing  on  one  side.  Weymouth  and  Devonshire.  Wood, 
t.  25.  f.  2.  and  3. 

*  10.  Rhombic,  oval,  brittle,  rugged,  antiquated,  and 
rounded  at  the  ends.  Seas  and  lakes,  north  of  Europe. 
Britain.  Don.  t.  loi.-— It  is  usually  found  lodged  in 
limestone;  each  individual  in  a  separate  apartment, 
with  apertures  too  small  for  the  shell  to  pass  through. 

*  1 1.  Oblong,  distorted,  with  the  valves  unequal,  and 
strongly  wrinkled  transversely ;  hinge  terminal.  Bri- 
tain, adhering  to  roots  of  algae,  or  burrowed  in  lime- 
stone.    Montagu,  t.  4.  f.  2. 

12.  Subcylindrical,  smooth,  compressed  at  the  mar- 
gin, and  marked  over  one  half  with  minute  branching 
lines.     China.     Chem.  xi.  t.  198.  f.  20 16. 

13.  Striated,  with  vaulted  knob%  and  a  white  parti- 
tion.    Nicobar  islands.     Chem.  viii.  t.  82.  f.  736. 

14.  Convex  ;  one  of  the  margins  an^lar ;  the  ante- 
rior extremity  crenated;  1^  inch  long.  Americ^in 
ooean  and  Red  sea.     Lister,  t.  366.  f.  206. 

15.  Very  finely  striated  longttudimilly,  with  the  an- 
terior side  slightly  an^ulated,  and  the  other  incurved  ; 
striae  slightly  crenated.  Northern  ocean.  Schroeter, 
iii.  t.  9.  f.  16. 

*  16.  Eatable  or  common  mussel.  Smooth,  violet  ; 
valves  slightly  recurved  on  the  obtuse  side,  and  some- 
what angular  on  the  acute  side ;  bedlks  pointed  ;  from 
2  to  3  inches  long.  European  and  Indian  seas.  Lis- 
ter, t.  362.  (.  200.— This  species  is  observed  to  be 
larger  within  the  tropics,  and  to  dinMolab  gradually 
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towards  the  north.  It  is  found  in  large  bed^,  and  ge- 
nerally attaches  itself  to  other  bodies  by  means  of  its 
long  silky  beard.  The  fish  is  employed  as  food  tu 
many  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  esteemed  rich  and  nu- 
tritious. 

*  1 7.  Very  crooked  on  one  side  near  the  beaks,  then  incurves 
generally  dilated;  within  with  a  violet  tinge.     CosAtttts. 

of  Anglesea.     Linn.  Trans,  viii.  t.  3.  f.  7. 

*  1 8.  Oval,  transparent,  and  elegantly  radiated  X^Tkglh-pellueidus. 
wise  with  purple  and  blue  ;  2  inches  long.    Anglesea, 

in  oyster  beds.     Chem.  t.  84.  f.  755. 

19.  Smooth,  slightly  curved^  hind  margin  xxAeci'UnguliUtu. 
ed ;  hinge  terminal,  two-toothed.    Mediterranean,  Cape  ^ 
of  Good  Hope,  and  New  Zealand.     Found  at  the  lat- 
ter place  resembling  M.  edulis ;  but  is  5  inches  long, 

and  2i-  broad.     Lister,  t.  360.  f.  199. 

20.  Ovate,  with  the  posterior  side  rather  convex, /if ^i/f. 
and  the  apices  distant  and  slightly  curved  ;  hinge  chan- 
nelled with  a  tooth  in  one  valve.    N.  Holland.  Lister, 

t.  362.  f.  201. 

21.  Oblong,  smooth,  with  the  sides  nearly  straigfat,pfr/ta. 
and  the  apices  acute ;  hinge  with  a  tooth  in  each  valve, 

and  channelled.  Straits  of  Magellan.  Chem.  viii.  t. 
83.  f.  738.  ^ 

22.  Subtriangular  and  compressed;  hinge  with  tftosmaragdi* 
teeth  in  one  valve,  and  one  in  the  other.     Tranquebar.  fi»#» 
Chem.  viii.  t.  83.  f.  746. 

23.  Oblong,  longitudinally  striated,  except  on  ihtdemistus. 
anterior  side  next  the  hinge ;  summits  rounded  and  i^- 
proximated.     Virginia.     Lister,  t.  358.  f.  196. 

*  24.  Smooth,  blackish,  obtnse   at  the  smaller  end,  niodSwIui. 
and  rounded  at  the  other ;  one  side  angular,  near  the 

beaks ;  from  6  to  7  inches  long,  3  broad.     European, 
American,  and  Indian  seas,  Devonshire,  Weymouth. 
Don.  t.  23.     A  variety,  with  a  deep  umbilicus  under 
the  summit,  is  not  unfrcquent  on  our  coasts.     Don.  . 
t.  40. 

*  25.  Ovate,  very  brittle,  transversely  wrinkled  ;  an«  cygneus. 
terior  end  compressed,  the  other  rounded  ;  hinge  late- 
ral ;  from  2  to  5  inches  broad,  and  3  long.     Frequent 

in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Europe,  Britam.—It  is  the 
largest  of  British  fresh-water  shells.  It  arrives  at  the 
greatest  size  in  ponds  and  stagnant  waters.  Lister, 
t.  156.  f.  II.— With  a  suboval  shell,  of  an  olivaceoas 
brown  colour,  with  concentric  wrinkles ;  size  of  the 
M.  anatimts^  but  broader  in  proportion  to  its  length. 
The  posterior  side  generally  more  obtuse  and  rounded. 
River  Avon  in  Wiltshire.  Montagu,  Test.  Brit.  172. 
Mytilus  avonensis. 

26.  Transversely  oval,  rounded  on  both  sides,  SLtkAfluviutilis. 
smooth  ;  umlsones  large  and  rounded  ;  summits  reflect- 
ed.    N.  America.     About  2  inches  long,  and  3  broad. 

Lister,  t.  157.  f.  12. 

27.  Oval,  ilattish,  and  transversely  ribbed ;  8  inches  ^/dg^/sa/u*. 
broad,  47   long.     In   fresh   waters.     Sowerby,  Brit^ 

Mine.  t.  16. 

*  28.  Oval,   a  little  compressed  ;    brittle  and  semi-  anatinus. 
transparent,   with  a  membranaceous  margin.       Fresh 

waters  of  Europe.— -It  resembles  the  last,  but  is  longer 
and  narrower.  Ducks  and  crowt,  it  is  said,  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  both  this  and  the  hist  species.  Don. 
1. 113. 

29V  Transversely  wrinkled;  obtnse  at  each  end;i/tfMr^. 

fulvous, 


ruber, 
discrepens 


discors. 


impactui* 
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falvouB,  witbin  pearly }  beaki  obsolete  \  hinge  without 
teeth  J  5  incbee  broad,  %  long.  Fresh  waters  of  Sene- 
gal.    Adansoo,  t.  17.  f.  21  • 

30.  Wrinkled  \  valves  obliqoe  and  anteiHorlj  di« 
Uted.     Soathem  ocean. 

*  31.  Transversely  ovate^  ceroprettedt  with  the  two 
sides  longitudinally  vlbbed,  and  plain  in  ihe  middle* 
Baltic,  and  Newhaven  near  Edinburgh.  Montagu, 
t.  26.  f.  4* 

*  32.  Oval,  horny,  subdiaphanous  \  extremities  longi- 
tudinally striated  ;  middle  transversely.  European  and 
southern  seas,  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  From  the 
South  seas  it  is  x^  inch  broad ;  in  Britain  rarely  ex* 
ceeds  f  inch.     Don.  t.  25. 

33*  Transversely  oval,  somewhat  four«sided,  very 
convex,  with  the  two  sides  longitudinally  ribbed,  and 
the  middle  transversely  wrinkled;  inside  iridescent. 
New  Zealand.     Chem.  viii.  t.  86.  f.  768. 

hirundo.  34.  Smooth  \  valves  a-lobed ;  lobe  at  the  hinge 
longer  and  thinner.  American,  Mediterranean,  and  In* 
dian  seas.     Chem.  viii.  t.  8i.  f.  722. 

fmrio.  35*  Transversely  striated,  with  two  lateral  lobes, 

and  the  epidermis  longitudinally  undulated,  and  form- 
ing rays  from  the  umbo.  Red  sea.  Chem*  xi*  t.  205* 
f.  2018. 

36.  With  two  rather  obsolete  lobes,  and  marked  with 
minute  white  dots,  forming  longitudinal  rays.  Sooth 
sea  islands.     Chem.  viii.  t.  8i.  f.  727. 

37.  Flattened  on  one  side  and  inflected ;  beaks  in- 
curved, convergent  y  hinge  x-toothed.  American  ocean. 
Chem.  viii.  t.  82.  f«  732. 

38.  Rhombic,  inequilateral  \  transversely  striated 
and  wrinkled ;  beaks  incurved.  Nicobar  islands.  Chem. 
viii.  t.  92.  f.  733. 

39.  Ovate,  subdiaphanous  \  finely  striated  longitudi- 
nally \  nuurgin  acute ;  hinge  2-toothed  \  shell  snowy 
and  polished  within.  Nicobar  islands.  Very  rare, 
Chem.  viii.  t.  82.  f.  734. 

40.  Carinated  in  the  middle,  and  crenated  at  the 
margin,  with  an  obtuse  knob  \  i  inch  long.  Indian 
and  American  oceans.  Perforates  rocks  like  a  pholas. 
Chem.  viii.  t.  84.  f.  752. 

41.  Triangular  and  dilated  outwards,  with  anffular, 
decussated,  and  confluent  lines ;  hinge  2-toothed.  A 
minute  shell.     Chem.  viii.  t.  84.  f.  '^53. 

fuscus,  42*  Oblong,   narrow,   finely  striated  transversely; 

one  side  emarginated,  the  other  rounded ;  beaks  pro- 
minent, curved.  A  minute  brown  shell.  £•  Indies., 
Lister,  t.  359.  f.  197. 

43.  Gibbous,  pointed,  with  i$  grooves ;  margin 
toothed ;  14  lines  long,  and  half  as  broad ;  hinge  with 
4  minute  teeth.     Africa.    Adanson,  t.  15.  f.  2. 

44.  Flat,  thin,  with  minute  grooves,  covered  with  a 
black  skin,  under  which  it  is  milky,  and  finely  polish- 
ed i  If  inch  long ;  grooves  about  loo.  Africa.  Adan« 
son,  t.  15.  f.  3.  ' 

dubtus*  45.  Iransversely  wrinkled ;  obtuse  at  each  end  ; 

fulvous,  within  pearly  ;  beaks  obsolete  ;  hinge  without 
teeth ;  5  inches  broad,  2  long.  Freeh  waters  of  Sene- 
gal.    Adanson,  1. 17.  f.  2x. 

lifigua*  46.    Somewhat  tongue-shaped,   oempressed,    very 

brittle,  and  the  nmbones  keeled ;  iummito  acuminated, 
and  both  ends  gaping.  Amboyna.  Chem.  x.  1. 172. 
f.  1675.  wd  1676. 


a/a-corvom 


rufgaruf. 


piicatus. 


mveus* 


coraHopha^ 
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47.  Oblong,  thin,  truncated  ;  beak  sharp  and  em^eamellu 
nated ;  valves  completely  closed.    Japan. 

48.  Striated,  slightly  curved ;  hind  margin  inflect- Mi(r7»« 
ed  ;  hinge  terminal,  2-toethed  ;  scarcely  an  inch  long. 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  seas.    Lister,  t.  356.  f. 

45 
Gen.  17.  PiKKA,  Sea-Wtng.  Plana. 

Gen.  CW^-<»The  animal  a  Umax ;  the  shell  bivalve, 
fragile,  upright,  gaping  at  one  end,  and  furnished 
with  a  byssos  or  beard.  Hinge  without  teeth  ;  the 
-waives  united  into  one. 

Species* 

1.  Vaulted  with  arched  scales,  arranged  in  rows^rwAur. 
from  12  to  16  indies  long,  and  from  4  to  8  broad ;  i«d  ; 
from  6  to  8  grooves.     Atlantic,  Indian,  and  Red  eeas. 
Lister,  t.  373.  f.  214. 

2.  Ovate,  ventrioose,  with  the  margin  rounded  on  n^^. 
both  sides,  and  striated  lonffitudiqaliy.    Amboyna  and 

Red  sea.     Chem.  viii.  t.  88.  f.  774. 

*  3*  Snbtriangalar,  ovate,  slightly  incurved  towards  u^gewt 
the  summit,  with  irregularly  scaily  wrinkles,  and  inter« 
rupted  longitudinal  strise.    ScotliKnd,  and  Devoasfaiie. 
Don.  t.  152. 

4.  Longitudinally    striated    half  way;    one    aidepcclMa/a. 
slightly  wrinkled  transversely ;  3  inches  long,  4  broad. 
Indian  ocean.     Chem.  viii.  t.  87.  f.  770. 

5.  Subtriangular,  ovate,  and  slightljr  keeled  loogitQ-iiyldte. 
dinally,  with  abbreviated  ribs  00  one  side,  and  reticu- 
lated wrinkles  on  the  other.    Nicobar  islands.    Chem. 

viii.  t.  87.  f.  771. 

*  6.   Thin,  flesh-coloured,    sabtriangnlar ;    peUocid,conira. 
with  8  or  10  longitudinal  ribs  beset  sparingly  with 
vaulted  spines  at  the  broader  end.     West  Indies,  and 
Dorsetshire.    Montagu,  t.  5.  f.  3. 

7.  Subtriangular,  ovate*  with  abont  13  spinous  ribanjpc&i. 
on  one  side,  and  the  other  transversely  wrinkled  ;  sptnes 
tubular.     Cura^oa.     Chem.  viii.  t.  09.  f.  775. 

8.  Striated,  with  channelled,  tubular,  subimhricatednoMM. 
scales ;  ji  inches  long,   3}  broad.      Mediterranean, 
Adriatic,  and  American  seas.    Chem.  viii.  t  89.  f. 

776. 
9*  Striated  with  concave,  ovate,  acute  scales;  tnmmmicaUi* 

J;  to  9  inches  long,  and  i  to  3  broad.    European  and 
ndian  oceans.    Lister,  U  370.  f.  xo. 
I  a  With   obsolete  scales,  margin  rounded;  some  rolMNfiUff. 
times  2  feet  long.    Mediteiranean.     Chem.  viiL  L  oa« 

f.  787. 

11.  With  fine  undulated  scales,  and  fleznous  bread jgwnMfo. 
wrinkles  ;  smaller  end  pointed  and  naked ;  13  indiea 

long,  6v  broad.  Mediterranean.  Chem.  viiLt.92.f. 784. 

12.  Smooth,   satchel-shaped  ;    a  little  erect,  andMecola* 
slightly  fastigiated ;  3^  inches  long,  2^  broad.    Medi- 
terranean  and  Indian  seas.     Lister,  t.  371.  £,  212. 

13.  Smooth,  tubular,  finger-shaped,  incurved;  tXf-digii^6r* 
treme  margin  aMmbranaoeous ;  pellucid.  mu. 

14.  Naked,  lobed,  straw-coloured,  with  purple  strise.  Mala, 
xj.  Hyaline,  with  longitudinal  waved  strisB;  thevtirrra. 

etrim  with  a  few  scales,  and  crossed  by  other  transverse 
strise  at  the  margin.  Indian  ocean.  Very  rare.  Ctiem. 
viii.  L  87.  f.  772. 

i6.  Narrowy  long,  naked|^  carinated,  with  trans- tiidimMi. 

terse, 
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verse,  ondulated  wrinkles.    Indian  ocean.     Chem.  t 
90.  f.  778. 

1 7.  Thin,  inflected  at  the  lateral  margin  \  yellowisb, 
with  black  brown  rays  \  tbioly  striated  longitudinally. 
Red  sea.     Chem.  viii.  t.  90.  f.  780. 

1 8.  Flattisb,  horny,  with  blackish  rays,  spots,  and 
clouds  J  and  many  smooth  striae.  Southern  ocean  of 
India.    Red  sea.     Chem.  viii.  t.  91.  f.  782* 

19.  Truncated  at  the  outer  margin;  dilated,  na- 
ked, with  a  few  black  clouds  ;  striated  longitudiually 
on  the  fore-part,  and  transversely  wrinkled  behind. 
India.     Very  rare.     Chem.  viii.  t.  91.  f.  983. 

^c^yracea*  20.  Thin,  brittle,  horny,  longitudinally  ribbed  \  ex- 
treme margin  roundish.  Indian  ocean.  Chem.  viii.  t. 
93.  f.  786. 

General  Oheervaiions^-^-Ax  has  been  doubted  whether 
the  animal  which  inhabits  the  pinna  be  a  limax  or  slug, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Linnaeus  \  and  it  is  even 
asserted,  that  it  has  not  the  smallest  affinity  with  this 
animal,  but  approaches  much  more  nearly  to  that 
which  belongs  to  the  mytilus.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is 
said  that  the  pinna  possesses  no  locomotive  power,  but 
remains  fixed  by  its  byssus  or  beard  to  other  bodies ; 
and  so  firmly  attached,  that  it  can  by  no  means  be  dis- 
engaged at  the  will  of  the  animal  \  for  the  fibres  are 
strongly  agglutinated  to  the  sand,  gravel,  or  other  ex- 
traneous bodies  within  reach.  Indeed  it  seems  not 
at  all  improbable  that  all  testaceous  animals,  furnished 
with  a  similar  beard,  are  intended  by  this  structure  to 
remain  attached  to  the  spot  where  they  are  orginally 
produced. 

The  animal  inhabiting  the  pinna  has  the  power  of 
affixing  itself  at  pleasure  to  any  substance,  by  throwing 
out  an  extensile  member,  and  discharging  irom  its  tip 
a  drop  of  gluten,  which  by  the  retraction  of  the  same 
organ,  is  formed  into  a  silky  filament  \  and  by  fre- 
quently repeating  this  operation,  a  thick  tuft  is  formed, 
by  which  the  shell  is  fastened  in  any  situation  the  ani- 
mal chooses.* 

This  shell- fish  was  celebrated  among  the  ancients  on 
account  of  the  cloth  which  was  made  of  the  fine  byssoa 
or  beard  by  which  it  is  attached.  As  a  rare  and  cost- 
ly production  it  brought  a  high  price,  and  was  held  in 
great  estimation.  At  the  present  day  even,  according 
to  the  information  of  modem  travellers,  the  inhabitants 
of  Palermo  and  Naples  manufacture  gloves  and  stock- 
inn  from  the  same  substance. 

The  pinna  has  obtained  a  little  reputation  for  the 
practice  of  some  of  the  moral  virtues,  in  treating  a 
small  species  of  crab  with  hospitality  and  friendship,  by 
receiving  it  into  the  shell,  and  defending  it  against  its 
enemies.  In  return  for  this  kindness,  the  crab,  like 
the  jackall  with  the  lion,  acts  the  parts  of  a  provider 
and  monitor,  by  warning  its  host  of  the  presence  of  its 
prey  or  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  But  this  friend- 
ly intercourse  accords  ill  with  the  nature  of  the  ani- 
mals between  whom  it  is  practised.  The  crab,  it  is 
far  more  probable,  is  a  troublesome  intruder  \  and  not- 
withstanding all  the  service  he  can  repay,  is  consi- 
dered as  a  very  unwelcome  guest,  and  is  indebted  for 
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his  lodging  to  his  own  activity,  and  the  sluggish  na* 

of  his 
Ulity. 


4^ 
Ail^naota. 


tore 


host,  rather  than  to  his  kindness  and  hospi- 
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III.  UNIVALVE  SHELLS. 
Gen.  18.  Argokauta. 

Gen.  Char,^-^The  animal  is  a  sepia  or  clio.  The  shell 
is  univalve,  spiral,  involute,  n)pmbranaceous,  with  a 
single  chamber. 

Species. 

1.  TAe  paper  nautilus*    Keel  or  ridge  of  the  shell orgo. 
slightly  toothed  on  each  side.     Lister,  t.  556.  f.  7. 
The  shell,  which  is  thin  as  paper,  brittle,  and  transpa- 
rent, is  white  or  yellowish,  with  smooth  or  knotty  striae 

or  ribs,  which  are  sometimes  forked ;  the  keel  is  ge- 
nerally brownish.  This  shell  presents  considerable  va- 
rieties. Sometimes  the  keel  is  narrow,  and  marked 
with  close  bifurcated  wrinkles ;  sometimes  it  has  a 
broad  keel  with  tubercolated  ribs }  and  sometimes  a 
broad  tuberculated  keel  with  few  and  smooth  ribs. 

The  singular  structure  and  wonderful  economy  of 
this  animal  very  early  attracted  the  attention  of  na-. 
turalists.  To  its  progressive  motion  on  the  sorfiice  of 
the  ocean,  mankind  are  indebted,  it  is  said,  for  the  first 
hint  of  the  art  of  navigation.  This  is  alluded  to  in  the 
numbers  of  Pope, 

Learn  of  the  little  nautilus  to  sail. 

Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  driving  gale. 

What  is  the  particular  organization  which  enables 
this  animal  to  rise  to  the  surface  or  to  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom at  pleasure,  seems  not  to  be  understood  by  natura- 
lists ^  whether  it  is  by  throwing  out  a  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, by  which  it  becomes  specifically  lighter  than  the 
element  in  which  it  lives,  or  by  taking  in  a  quantity  of 
air,  which  will  produce  the  same  effect.  It  b  only 
when  the  sea  is  calm  and  unruffled  that  the  nautilus, 
with  his  feeble  hark,  appears  on  the  snrfaoe.  In  rising 
throogh  the  water,  the  shell  is  reversed,  the  sharp  edge 
of  thc^  keel  presenting  less  resistance  to  the  liquid ;  and 
when  it  reaches  the  surface,  the  animal,  by  exerting  its 
arms,  restores  it  to  a  proper  position  for  its  voyage.  A 
quantity  of  water  is  taken  into  the  shell  to  balance  it. 
The  animal  then  employs  its  arms  as  oara  $  or  if  a  goi- 
tle  breeze  sweep  the  surface,  it  stretches  two  of  them 
perpendicularly,  by  which  means  the  membrane  be- 
tween them  is  extended  in  form  of  a  sail ;  the  other 
arms  serve  as  oara  io  direct  the  course,  or  to  keep  the 
bark  steady,  as  well  as  part  of  the  body  which  bangs 
over  the  shell,  and  seema  te  answer  for  a  rodder. 
Thus  equipped,  the  solitary  navigator  glides  smoothlr 
along  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.  But,  ou  the  approe^ 
of  the  smallest  danger,  the  appearance  of  an  enemy, 
or  the  slightest  ruffling  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  it 
instantly  retires  within  the  shell,  and  taking  in  a  quan- 
tity of  water,  or  ejecting^  a  quantity  of  air,  quick  aa 
thought  it  sinks  to  the  bottom.  Mediterranean  and  In- 
dian ocean. 

2.  With  the  keel  rather  broad  and  blwitly  toothed  $  fwferctf. 
lateral  ridges  tubercukr.    Ambeywu    Martini,  t.  ij.lata. 

t  156. 

3.  Keel  of  the  shell  toothed  in  the  middle.    Tbef»)mr. 
shell  is  conic,  transversely  ribbed,  with  a  convex  keel  $ 

3IEI  apextnre 
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apertare  oyal.  It  is  a  very  rare  species.  Arobojna. 
Martini,  t.  t8.  f.  163. 
cymbium*  4.  Keel  of  the  shell  wrinkled,  and  without  teeth  \ 
depressed,  thin,  wrinkled,  with  fine  longitudinal  striae 
crossing  the  wrinkles.  Mediterranean.  Martini,  i. 
t.  ]8.  f.  161.  and  162. 

5.  Keel  with  4  smooth  elevated  rings  y  i  line  high, 
5  broad.  Cape  of  Good  Hope*  Chem.  x.  t.  137.  f. 
1271. 

6.  Shell  perforated,  with  an  entire  keel  \  3f  lines 
diameter.  Greenland  seas,  where  it  is  frequently  seen 
floating  in  spring  and  autumn. 

7.  With  the  keel  dilating  outwards  \  lateral  ridges 
distant,  alternately  shorter  ;  aperture  dilated.  Mexi- 
co.    Martini,  i.  t.  17.  f.  158.  and  159. 

8.  With  the  keel  edged,  with  compressed  teeth ;  la« 
teral  ribs  numerous  and  branched  j  aperture  broad, 
ovate. 

katfstrum*  9.  With  the  keel  edged,  with  compressed  teeth  ^  la- 
teral ridges  smooth  and  simple  }  aperture  subtriangular. 
£.  Indies.     Martini,  i.  p.  221.  f.  2. 

Some  species  of  the  argonanta  are  met  with  in  all 
climates,  from  the  Indian  ocean  to  the  shores  of  Green- 
hmd. 
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Gen.  19.  Nautilus. 

Gen.  CAtfr.— The  natnre  of  the  animal  which  inhabits 
this  shell  is  not  well  known.  The  shell  is  univalve, 
divided  into  several  compartments,  communicating 
by  an  aperture  with  each  other. 

Species. 

*  Spiral^  rounded^  with  contiguous  tohorls. 

pompSiu$»  !•  Aperture  of  the  shell  heart-shaped ;  whorls  ob- 
tuse ;  smooth  ;  spire  involuted  and  concealed.  Indian 
and  African  ocean.  Lister,  t.  550.  f.  i.  and  3.— This 
species  is  often  very  large,  and  it  is  finely  variegated 
with  brown  flexuous  streaks,  spots,  and  marks,  under 
the  epidermis,  which  is  white  ^  within  it  exhibits  a 
beautiful  pearly  gloss.  It  is  employed  for  drinking 
cups  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  east. 

2.  Aperturo  heart-shaped  \  whorls  obtuse  \  slightly, 
obsobtely,  striated  transversely  \  spire  with  an  umbili- 
cus, involute,  and  concealed  :  very  like  the  preceding 
species,  but  may  at  once  he  distinguished  by  the  um- 
bilicus. New  Guinea.  Lister,  t.  552.  f.  4. 
**  3.  Aperture  of  the  shell  linear;  whorls  with  elevat- 
ed joints ;  minute,  white,  opaque.  Sheppey  island. 
Martini,  i.  t.  19.  f.  ^69. 

*  4.  Spiral,  smooth,  keeled  \  joints  six,  with  the  par- 
titions el'evated  and  flexuous  \  keel  entire  -,  aperture 
senicordate.     Rimini  and  England.     Montagu,  t.  15. 

f.  4.  ... 

5;  Spiral,  smooth  \  joints  10,  with  the  partitions 
slightly  elevated  ;  aperture  triangular.  Kent.  Mon- 
tagu, t.  18.  f.  7.  and  8. 

•  6.  With  lateral  spires,  with  abont  20  flexuous,  cre- 
nated  joints  in  the  exterior  whorl ;  marked  by  elevated 
striae  \  aperture  semicordate  *,  syphon  central  3  very 
minute.  Mediterranean,  Sheppey  island,  and  Sand- 
wich.    Montagu,  t.  18.  f.  5. 

♦♦  7.  Aperture  obovate ;  4  or  5  volutions,  with  deep 
sujcated  joints  ;  ip  in  the  first  spire,  frequent  on  mot^t 
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shores  ;  minute.  Adriatic,  Britain.     Montagu,  t.  18. 
f.  6. 

*  8.  Similar  to  the  preceding  species,  but  with  ihtperversui* 
spires  re%'er6ed.  Shores  of  Britain,  frequent.     Mont. 

t.  18.  f.  6. 

*  9.  Spiral,  slightly  umbi Heated  on  each  side,  vtxih  deprtsm- 
many   depressed  joints.      Reculver,   England.     Verjius, 
minute,  and  rare.     Montagu,  t.  1 8.  f.  9. 

*  10.  Spiral,  umbilicated,  with  furrowed  joints;  co» umbiUea^ 
lour  opaque,  white.     Sandwich.    Minute,  not  common.  ittSm 
Montague,  t.  18.  f.  i. 

*  II.  Thick,   spiral,  doubly  umbilicated,    with    Bnt  crasntlus, 
joints  'y  opaque,  white.     Reculver,  England.     Minute, 

rare.     Montague,  t.  i8.  f.  2. 

*  12.  Spiral,  lobate ;  spires  rounded  on  one  side,  Ae^hhatuUts. 
pressed  on  the   other.      Whitstable.      Walker,  t.  3. 

f.  71. 

13.  White,   convex;    aperture  linear;    first  s^'ire halMcutm 
largest.  ^  Baltic.     Schroeter,  i.  t.  i.  and  2. 

14.  Aperture  linear;  spires  compressed,  with  thick- rugosus* 
ened  margins.     Southern  ocean.     Very  small. 

15.  Aperture  compressed,  linear;  spires  compres- tfjfiM;KO* 
sed  ;  umbilicus  concave;   minute.     Croatia,  Column. fjM; 
Phytol.  ii.  t.  38.  f.  E. 

**  Spiraif  roundedf  with  detached  whirls. 

16.  Aperture  orbicular;  whirls  cylindrical  and  de- 
tached ;  one  inch  in  diameter.  American  and  Indian 
oceans.     Lister,  t.  550.  f.  2. 

1 7*  Smooth,  with  4  conic  tubercles ;  very  minute,  sptngkri.. 
India.     Spengler,  i.  t.  2.  f.  9.  b.  and  c. 

1 8.  Diaphanous,  middle  partitions  protuberant  out-  ungmcu* 
wards  ;  surface  with  six  conic  tubercles  ;  minute.   In- lotus. 
dia.     Spengler,  i.  t.  2.  f.  9.  d. 

**•  Elongated^  and  nearly  straight. 

*  19.  Incurved,  spiral  at  the  tip  ;  whirls  contiguous  ;  stmSiiutts. 
minute,  convex ;  the  partitions  appearing  outwardly. 
Croatia,  Sandwich.     Rare.     Montagu,  t.  19.  f.  i. 

20.  Subconic  ;  globular  divisions  growing  gradually  Uiums. 
less  ;  tip  incurved,  spiral.    Red  sea.   Frequently  found 
fossil.     Spengler,  i.  t.  2.  f.  lo.  d.  to  g. 

*  21.    Oblong,    carioated ;    aperture   oval,    narrow,  cornioftf- 
Sandwich.     Minute,  rare.     Walker,  t.  3.  f.  72.  lus. 

*  22.  With  a  slight  curvature ;    divisions  obliquely  obliqmts. 
striated  ;  syphon  central.   Mediterranean  and  Adriatic 

seas,  Britain.     Montagu,  t.  14.  f.  4. 

23.  Subcylindrical,  with  thick  divisions,  marked  with  ft^Aaiif- 
12  elevated  strisc  ;  syphon  central.     Adriatic  and  Me- strum. 
diterranean  seas.^  Lederniuller,  t.  4.  f.  x.  lower  figure. 

24.  Jointed  divisions  thick,  with  17  elevated  sirm  \  raphanus. 
syphon  sublateral,  oblique.     Adriatic  and  Mediterra- 
nean.    Martini,  i.  vig.  at  p.  i.  f.  A.  B. 

25.  Ovate,   oblong,   with  thick   divisions,   marked ^/tuitutn. 
with  8  interrupted  elevated  striee :  syphon  oblique ; 
minute.     Mediterranean. 

26.  Oblong,  ovate,  with  8  or  9  suhglobose  articula«  rin/icu/cf. 
ttons  ;  aperture  a  small  syphon.     Adriatic,  Sandwich. 
Montagu,  t.  6.  f.  4. 

*  27.   Straight,   ovate-oblong,    with   swoNen    spinous  jp^/ojvf. 
joints.     Britain.     Montagu,  t.  19.  f.  5. 

*-  28.  A  little  bending,  with  raised  joints ;  length  one- n/&irrtfa« 
tenth  of  an  inch.     Sandwich.     Very  rare..    Montagu,  tox. 
t.  6,  f.  5. . 

29.  Arcuated 
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bkarina*  2g»  Arooated,  with  two  opposite  longitudinal  keels  j 
joints  globose.     Sandwich. 

30.  Divisions  striated  ;  joints  smooth,  elevated :  ob- 
tuse at  the  tip ;  denticulated  at  the  margin  9  syphon 
central.     Adriatic.    Very  small.    Gualteri,  t.  19.  f.  0« 

inaquaiif*  3'*  Cylindrical,  with  8  divisions  ',  aperture  margin- 
ed \  very  minute.  Red  sea.  Spengler,  i.  t.  2.  f.  lo. 
a.  b.  and  c. 

32.  Smooth,  with  cylindrical,  remote  divisions ;  joints 
tapering,  cylindrical.  Seas  of  Sicily.  Gualteri,  1. 19. 
f.  B.  S. 

*  33.  Compressed,  jointed,  margined  at  one  end  }  sy- 
phon lateral.  Adriatic,  Sandwich.  Very  rare.  Mon- 
tagu, t.  19.  f.  6. 

*  34.  Straight,  subcylindrical,  tapering)  joints  12, 
raised,  with  4  equidistant,  strong,  longitudinal  ribs  the 
whole  length  }  ^  inch  long.  Coast  of  Kent.  A  va- 
riety of  this  has  been  discovered  with  only  6  joints. 
Montagu,  t.  14.  f.  5. 

35.  Straight,  compressed  ;  narrow  jointed  and  rib- 
bed at  the  smaller  end.   Dunbar.    Montagu,  t.  30.  f.  9. 

36.  Nearly  straight,  with  smooth  depressed  joints. 
Sandwich.     Montagu,  t.  19.  f.  4.  and  7* 

37.  Whirls  of  the  shell  with  carinated  striae  The 
ocean.     Frequently  found  fossil. 

Gen.  20.  CoNUS,  Cone-sheiL 

Gen.  CAor.-^The  animal  is  a  liraax.  The  shell  uni- 
valve, convolute,  turbinate ;  aperture  effuse,  longi- 
tudinal, linear,  without  teeth,  entire  at  the  base  j 
pilhir  smooth. 

Spxcjss. 

*  Sptre  somewhat  truncated. 

1.  Brown,  with  ovate,  subangular,  white  spots) 
whirls  of  the  spire  channelled.  American  ocean.  Lis- 
ter, t.  787.  f.  39. 

2.  Granulated  at  the  base )  blackish,  with  bands  of 
white )  somewhat  heart-shaped,  confluent  spots  \  spire 
corooated  and  channelled.  Amboyna*  Bare.  Martini, 
ii.  t.  62.  f.  687. 

3.  Mottled,  with  black  and  somewhat  heart-shaped 
white  spots,  and  marked  with  two  darker  transverse 
bands  ;  spire  coronated )  throat  yellow.  Chem.  x*  t. 
139.  f.  1292. 

4.  Beticulated  with  chesnut,  with  two  or  three  dark- 
er bands ;  spire  crowned  and  acute.  A  very  rare 
species.     Coromandel.     Chem.  x.  t.  144.  A.  f.  c.  and  d. 

5.  With  alternate  articulated  belts  and  tesselated 
•pots )  spire  crowned  with  tubercles  )  shell  often  mi- 
note,  and  with  a  white  band.  Asiatic  ocean.  Martini, 
ii.  t.  63.  f.  783.  to.  785. 

6.  Whitish,  with  longitudinal  livid  bands,  and  di- 
vided brown  and  white  linear  belts  :  spire  flat,  painted 
with  brown  undulated  stripes,  often  emargioated.  A 
rare  shell.     Lister,  t.  766.  f.  i  c. 

7.  Brownish -green,  with  longitudinal  confluent  white 
streaks,  and  darker  transverse  interrupted  lines  \  spire 
coronated.  New  Zealand.  Martini,  ii.  t.  62.  f.  692. 
and  693. 

8.  White,  with  brown  dots  ^  spire  marked  with 
brown  stripes.     Asiatic  ocean.     Lister,  t.  770.  f.  176. 

9.  White,  with  transverse  rows  of  dark  quadrangu- 
lar spotS|  and  the  base  transversely  grooved  j  whirls  of 
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the  spire  longitudinally  striated.  East  Indies,  Martini, 
ii.  t.  61.  f.  674. 

10.  White,  with  transverse  rows  of  red  spots  ;  hame  tcssclatus^ 
violet,  and  slightly  grooved  transversely.    Java.     Lis- 
ter, t.  767.  f.  17. 

11.  Polished,   with   a  pointed,    muricated    spire  \genercdis. 
whirls  channelled.     India.     Lister,  t.  786.  f.  35. 

1 2.  Smooth,  reddish,  with  darker  transverse  dotted fnofti/f. 
lines,  and  paler  bands  \  spire  flattish,  mucronated,  and 

the  whirb  channelled.  Nicobar  islands.  Chem.  x.  U 
140.  f.  1301.  to  3. 

13.  White,  with  reddish-brown  interrupted  trans- canoAietr- 
verse  bands  and  lines  \  spire  mncronated,  and  the  whirls  Af<ti#k 
marginated.     Ceylon.     Chem.  xi.  t.  181.  f.  1748. 

14.  Yellowish  with  a  violet  base  \  spire  slightly  virgo. 
convex  and  obtuse.     Java.     Lister,  t.  754.  f.  2. 

15.  Conic,  snowy;  spire  prominent,  and  crowned caiti/fV/cM. 
with  tubercles  ;  apeiture  large.     Born,  t.  7.  f.  9. 

16.  Glabrous,  with  a  brown  base  ;  spire  a  little  con- coptVaiKt/^ 
vex,  sometimes  flat,  and  generally  striped.   Asia.  Lis- 
ter, t.  780.  f.  27. 

17.  Greenish- brown,  with  two  white  spotted  trant»c^«iyi- 
verse  bands,  and  numerous  scattered  white  dots  ;  hsustnitziL 
and  throat  blue.     Ceylon.     Chem.  xi.  t.  182.  f.  1764. 

and  1765. 

18.  Greenish,  with  white  transverse  bands  spotted  f»tff(r/t* 
with  brown ;  base  with  granulated  lines  5  spire  sub-  nus. 
conical  and  striated.  Batavia.  Chem.  x.  1. 138.  f.  1 280. 

19.  Brownish-yellow,  with  dark,  longitudinal  con^  iecpardus. 
fluent  stripes,  and  two  white  transverse  bands  (  spire 
convex  and  striated. 

20.  With  longitudinal  dark  red  stripes,  and  trans-  hyeenc^ 
verse  rows  of  dots  ;  spire  mucronated.     New  Zealand. 
Chem.  xi.  t.  181.  f.  1750. 

21.  White,  with  three  yellowish  hands  ;  spotted  with  centurio. 
chesnut:    spire   convex;    base   transversely   striated* 

St  Domingo.     Martini,  ii.  t.  59.  f.  655. 

22.  Conic,  rough  with  a  brown  and  striated  base :  mtles. 
spire  convex.     India»    Lister,  t.  786.  f.  34. 

23.  White,  with  irregularly  alternate  rows  of  broad  spurius* 
and  smaller  spots;  spire  depressed,  mncronated.     St 
Domingo.     Martini,  ii.  t.  56.  f.  626.  to  628. 

24.  White,  with  brown  contiguous  spots  forming  in-  leomusm 
distinct  bands;    spire  flattish.      Amboyna.     Martini^ 

ii.  t.  57.  f.  640. 

25.  Transversely  grooved  at  the  base  ;  white,  with  charade*' 
numerous  character-like  spots  5   spire  truncated   and  rtWcff x. 
spotted  with  brown.     West  Indies.     Chem.  xi.  t.  182. 

f.  1760.  and  1 761. 

26.  Transversely  striated,  granulated,  glaucous,  with  cctrvles* 
irregular  brown  spots.    West  Indies.     Chem.  t.  182.  ctffi#. 

f.  1762. 

27.  With  white  rays  and  bands,  transversely  groov-  radiatus. 
ed  at  the  base.     Favanne,  ii.  t.  15.  f.  O. 

**  Pyriform  with  a  rounded  base  ,*  body  halj  as  long 

again  as  the  spire. 

28.  Yellow,    with    purplish    brown,    longitudinalprmcejxf. 
branched  lines,  marked  with  two  white  bands,  which 

have  a  few  brown  spots ;  spire  obtuse  and  finely  stri- 
ated transversely ;  2^  inches  long.  Indies.  Chem.  x. 
t.  138.  f.  X276. 

29.  Oblong,  conical,  grooved  at  the  base ;  white,y4im/«. 
undulated  longitudinally,  with  yellowish  brown  ;  whirls 

3  H  2  of 
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of  flpiret  striated  and  channelled.  Asiatic  ocean.  Lis- 
ter, t.  782.  f.29. 

gutnaicus.  30.  Subconical,  reddUb,  with  obsolete  brown  and 
white  variegated  bands  j  spire  obtuse,  spotted  and  stri- 
ated.    Guinea.     Ency.  Method,  t.  337.  f.  6* 

Julmineus*  3  r.  With  chesnot  stripes  the  whole  length :  spire 
acute,  and  with  the  pillar  lip  spotted  with  chesnot ;  the 
base  acQte  and  obliquely  striated.     Africa. 

iorenzinus  32.  Subconical,  yellow,  with  interrupted  longitudi- 
nal reddish  stripes  ^  base  dotted  with  red  $  spire  con- 
cave and  acute.     East  Indies.     Chem.  xi.  t.  i8i.  f. 

amack'i*  33.  Pale  brown,  with  a  broad  band,  and  articulated 
belts  above  and  beneath:  spire  acute,  crowned  with 
tubercles,  and  finely  striated  transversely.  Java.  Chem. 
X.  t.  J42.  f.  1322.  and  1323. 

Gcumina^       34.  Striated  at  the   base,   white,  reticulated  with 

tus.  brown  ;  whirls  concave.     Red  sea.     Martini,  ii.  t.  57. 

f.  638.  and  639. 

ammtraUs  35.  With  rough  punctures  at  the  base.— This  spe- 
cies is  divided  into  the  following  varieties,  i.  With- 
out bands.  2.  With  irregular  bands.  3.  With  one 
regular  band.  4.  With  two  regular  bands.  5.  With 
three  regular  bands.  6.  With  four  regular  bands.  7. 
With  five  or  more  regular  bonds.  8.  With  punctuated, 
reticulated  belts.  To  this  last  division  belongs  the 
ado  nulH^  or  celebrated  admiral  shell,  which  has  been 
esteemed  the  rarest  and  most  precious  of  testaceous 
productions.  Some  specimens  of  the  cedo  nuUi  have 
brought  the  extravagant  price  of  100  guineas.  The 
endless  varieties  of  this  species  are  found  in  the  seas  of 
South  America.     Martini,  ii.  t.  57.  f.  634. 

tboma^  3$«  Smooth,  white,  with  bay  cbarapters  and  rows  of 

dots,  with  three  white  belts  and  spots  \  the  tip  reddish  \ 
spim  conic,  with  grooved  whirls.  Indian  ocean.  Chem. 
X.  t.  143.  f.  X331. 

architnO'       37.  Granulated   and  brownish  yellow,  with   three 

iassui*  t)ransverse  bands  ^  spire  conical,  and  the  whirls  slightly 
concave.     Amboyna.    Martini,  ii.  vig.  26.  f.  x. 

cedonuHi^  38.  Granulated,  and  marked  with  dotted  lines  and 
bands, and  confluent  or  detached  spots;  spire  conical  and 
coronated.    South  America.    Martini,  ii.  t.  57.  f.  633* 

aurantmit.  39*  Conical,  granulated,  of  an  orange  colour  ;  spire 
conical  and  coronated.  Philippine  islands.  Lister,  t. 
775.  f.  21. 

leuco$iicu9  40.  Snbgranolated,  white,  marbled  with  brown  or 
yellow ;  spire  acute,  coronated,  and  nodulous  at  its 
base.     St  Domingo.     Lister,  t.  759.  f.  4. 

vituUnus*  4T*  White,  marbled  with  orange,  and  granulated  at 
the  base ;  spire  with  dotted  strice. 

pianorbiik  42.  Yellow,  more  or  less  granulated ',  spire  depres- 
sed, obtuse,  and  the  whirls  concave  and  striated ; 
throat  violet.     Guinea.     Ency.  Method,  t.  326.  f.  8. 

senator*  43*  Conic,  smooth,  glabrous ;  with  obtuse,  sculptur- 
ed whirls  'y  yellow  spotted  with  white.  Guinea.  Mar- 
tini, ii.  t.  59.  f.  659. 

iatus*  44«  Snbovate,  more  or  less  granulated,  marbled  with 

brown  and  yellow,  and  marked  with  convex  spotted 
strise ;  spire  obtuse  and  striated.     St  Domingo.    Mar- 
tini, ii.  t.  S5'  f*  ^9*  *^^  ^^o* 
nobtlii.  45.  Subcylindrical,  smooth,  glabrous  \  finely  polish- 

ed ;  yellow  or  brown,  spotted  with  white.     Amboyna. 
Chem.  X.  t.  141.  f.  2313.  and  1314. 
tiamenrii*     46.  Yellowish,  with  white  bands,  and  numerous  spot- 
ted narrow  belts*   China.    Rumph.  t.  34.  f.  £• 
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47.  White,  with  transverse  rows  of  yellow  spots  and /MpiVKHM- 
dots  ^  whirl  slightly  channelled.     Guinea.     lAtiet^Vceus^ 
773.  f.  19. 

48.  Conical-oblong,  white,  with  transverse  bands  ^ifluctifer* 
short   ferruginous   undulated   stripes  \    spire  conical, 
concave,  and  acuminated.     Java.     Lister,  t.  771.  f. 

17.  &c. 

49.  Striated  at  the  base,  white,  with  a  blue  band,  musicut. 
and  transverse  rows  of  spotted  lines  \  spire  obtuse  and 
coronated.     China.     Ency.  Method,  t.  322.  f.  4. 

50.  Flesh-coloured,    with    two    white    bands,    andmtZuim. 
crowded  transverse  dotted  lines  \  spire  obtuse  and  co- 
ronated.    China.     Ency.  Metb.  t.  319.  f.  6. 

51.  With  linear  belts,   articulated  with  white  %ik^ genuanus^ 
brown :  red,  with   bands  alternately  tesselated  with 

brown  and  red.     Guinea.     Martini,  ii.  t.  56.  t.  623. 

52.  Emarginated  at  the   base,   striated  \  spire  Wk^ghueus. 
armed,  with   contiguous  whirls.     India  and  Africa. 
Chem.  X.  t.  138.  f.  1277.  and  1278. 

53.  Striated  and  emarginated  at  the  base;  yellow, #irro(eiim 
with  transverse  rows  of  brown  linear  spots  ;  spire  con- 
vex and  mucronated ;  spotted  with  brown.    £.  Indies. 

Chem.  xi.  t.  x8i.  f.  1752  and  1753. 

54.  Gibbous,  clouded  with    bluish   brown;   acute, i»MUitA«» 
striated  at  the  base  ;  sometimes  dotted  in  rows.     Me- 
diterranean.    Martini,  ii.  t.  55.  f.  6x4. 

$S»  White,  clouded  with  red  and  yellow,  or  olive,  ra« 
with  elevated  dotted  striae ;  spire  obtuse,  whirls  stri-  /af#. 
ated.     American  ocean.     Ency.  Metk.  t.  331.  f.  x. 

$6.  White,  grey,  or  cinnamon  colour,  spotted,  and  anemone, 
finely  striated  transversely ;  spire  obtuse  and  striated.  ' 
New  Holland. 

57.  Scabrous  at  the  base,  of  a  dark  colour,  yti^kachatmusm 
bluish  white  spots  and  interrupted  dotted  lines ;  spire 

acute. 

58.  Whitish,  with  brown  spotted  bands,  and  trant-teonibKr. 
verse  milk-white  interrupted  lines ;  spire  convex,  and 
somewhat  coronated.    Philippine  islands.  Ency.  Metlu 

t.  338.  f.  6. 

59.  Ovate,  rugged,  and  muricated   at  the  base ;  ruitictts. 
spire  conico-convex.     Var.  i.  Without  band.    2.  With 

a  band,  clouded,  whitish.  Africa.  Lister,  t.  765.  f.  X4« 

60.  Grooved  towards  the  base,  cinereous,  clouded  mjsf. 
with  white,  and  marked  with  transverse  rows  of  brown- 
ish spots ;  spire  convex.     East  Indies.     Chem.  xi.  t. 
X83.  f.  X784.  and  1785. 

61  •  With  transverse  granulated  striie  at  the  bese^fioiiAK/. 
and  livid,  and  one  or  two  white  bands ;  spire  coro- 
nated and  obtuse  ;  inside  violet.    Cape  of  Good  Hope* 
Ency.  Metb.  t.  32X.  f.  5. 

62.  Ash-coloured,   with  elevated  transverse  striae,  mtffw 
one  white  band,  and  obsolete  longitudinal  yellowish 
brown  stripes  ;  spire  acute  and  coronated.     American 
ocean.    Lister,  784.  f.  31. 

63.  Somewhat  elon^ted,  with  distant  strise  ;  base  dififMi. 
and  throat  violet ;  eptre  convex  and  coronated.    New 
Zealand.     Chem.  x.  t.  138.  f.  X28f. 

64.  Orange  coloured,  with  crowded  transverse  pa-coUb«»> 
rallel  red  strise  *,  spire  acute,  coronated.     New  Cale-  eus, 
donia.    Ency.  Meth.  t.  32X.  f.  10. 

65.  Pyriform,  yellowish,  with   two  marbled  trans- «fi(ialwCi 
verse  bands,  and  obsolete  interrupted  lines.     Asiatic 
ocean.     Ency.  Meth.  t.  335.  f.  3. 

66b  Ferruginous,  with  two  white  varigated  bands  ;cibssMrw; 
base  white.    Astatic  ocean.    Ency.  Meth.  t.  335.  f.  7. 

67.  Ovate^ 
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mercator.       6'j*  Orate,  white,  with  retionkted   yellow  bands, 

Africa*     Lister,  t.  788.  f.  41. 
betuUnus*      68.  Slightly  emarginated  at  the  base  and  wrinkled ; 

spire  flatttsb,  mncronate.    India.  A  large  shell.    Lis- 

ter,  t.  762.  f.  II. 
fyuUnus.       69.  Slightly  emarginated  at  the  base,  and  wrinkled; 

spire  acuminated,  with  fiattish  whirls:    three  inches 

long.     India.     Lister,  t.  785.  f.  32. 
qutrcinui      70.  Yellow,  with  numerous  pale  chesnut  transverse 

lines  ;  spire  conical,  depressed ;  whirls  longitudinally 

striated.     Madagascar.     Martini,  ii.  t.  69.  f.  657. 
Uneaku*         71.  Granulated  at  the  base,  white,  variegated  with 

brown,  and  marked  with  crowded  interrupted  lines  \ 

8^re  obtase.     Isle  of  France.     £ncy.  Meth.  t.  326. 

f.  2. 
eg8e#.  72.  Somewhat  Tentricose,  whitish,  with  a  transverse 

yellow  band,  and   two  rows  of  distant  large  brown 

•pots;  spire  convex.     New   Zealand.     Ency.   Meth. 

trmineus*  73.  Reddish*yellow,  with  two  mottled  bands,  and 
blackish  granulations  at  the  base ;  spire  conical,  and 
the  whirls  flat.  Isle  of  France.  Ency.  Meth.  t.  338. 
t.  8. 

venOhim*  74*  Yellowish-brown,  with  two  mottled  bands,  and 
Irregular  longitudinal  streaks ;  base  blackish  \  spire 
spotted  with  brown  and  tipped  with  yellow.  Batavia. 
Ghem.xi.  1. 182.  f.  1758. 

testud^  75*  Whitish,  clouded  with  dark  grey,  and  marked 

msTMM.  with  two  dark  bands,  spotted  with  white  ;  spire  obtuse« 
Surinam.    Ency.  Meth.  t.  335.  f.  6. 

vemUaUti*  76.  Striated  at  the  base  j  white,  with  somewhat  re- 
ticnlated  yellowish  stripes ;  spire  convex.  Manilla. 
Ency.  Meth.  t.  337.  f.  9. 

namoea*        77.   Yellowish,  with  numerous  transverse  darker 

nut.  bands,  and  intermediate  lines ; '  spire  obtuse  and  stri- 

ated*   South  sea.     Ency.  Meth.  t.  338.  f.  5. 

ehraeuM*  78.  Ovate,  white,  with  a  black  band,  composed  of 
transverse  spots :  a  small  shell.  E.  Indies.  Lister, 
t.  779.f.25. 

arcnatus.  79.  Emarginated  at  the  base,  white,  with  transverse 
rowa  of  black  dots ;  spire  coronated.  Batavia.  Lis- 
ter, t.  761.  f.  lo. 

fuUcariu9  80.  Emarginated  at  the  base ;  white,  with  small 
brown  ovate  spots;  spire  mucronated  and  coronated. 
New  Guinea.     Lister,  t.  774.  f.  20. 

•instil.  81.  Emarginated  at  the  base;  white,  tinged  with 

chesont  colour,  and  marked  with  dark-clustered  dots ; 
spire  depressed,  coronated,  with  a  double  groove*  Ma- 
dagascar.   Ency.  Meth.  t.  320.  f.  8. 

pijpenUmi*  82.  Emarginated  at  the  base,  fawn-coloured,  with 
two  white  belts,  and  numerous  slightly  elevated  dotted 
•trise;  spire  coronated,  and  spotted  with  brown*  E. 
Indies.    Ency.  Meth.  t*  319.  f.  8. 

camcdkk'        83.  White,  cancellated  with  transverse  grooves  and 

tef.  longitudinal  striae  ;  spire  acuminated.  Owhyhee,  in  the 

South  sea.    Ency.  Meth.  t.  338.  f.  i. 

sieremt^         84.  Emarginated  at  the  base,  and  striated  ;  whirls 

tmtscanm  of  the  spire  channelled.    Asia.    Lister,  t.  757.  f.  9. 

voriii*  85.  Elongated,  murtcated :   the  spiro  crowned   a- 

cnte,  and  striated  longitudinally.  Indian  ocean.  Enc 
Meth.  t.  321.  f.  3. 

portoru  86.  Granulated,  white,  with  brownish  yellow  spots  ; 

eoiHW.        spire  convex  and  mucronated.    America.    Enc.  Meth. 

t.  338-  f-  4* 
UmoMutm       87.  Bed|  clouded  with  pale  bluish  spots,  and  scat- 
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tered  yellowish  dots ;  spire  convex.    Ency.  Meth.  t. 
338.  f.  2. 

88.  Slightly  grooved  transversely,  and  gnnulzted  barbaden' 
at  the  base,  reddish,  with  two  white  bands  ;  spiro  ob-  sis. 
tuse,  and  coronated.     St  Domingo.     Ency.  Meth.  t. 

322.  f.  8. 

89.  Transversely  grooved,  and  of  a  rose-colour,  with  roseus. 
one  white  band  ;  spire  obtuse  and  coronated.   Martini, 

ii.  t.  63.  f.  707. 

90.  Transversely  striated,  and  granalated ;  sczAet ^coccincus, 
with  a  white  mottled  band ;  spire  convex,  and  coronat- 
ed.    Martini,  ii.  t.  61.  f.  680. 

91*  Gibbous,   with  the  base   transversely  striated  ^i»a/u. 
and  granulated ;  white,  with  one  or  two  rows  of  large 
roraote  spots  ;  spire  coronated.     8.  seas.    Ency.  Meth. 
t.  322.  f.  I. 

92.  Transversely  striated,  of  a  blackish,  violet  co-  taitensis* 
lour,  with  a  few  white  spots  and  dots ;  spiro  obtuse, 
striated.     Otabeite.    Ency.  Meth.  t.  336.  f.  9. 

93.  White,  with  transverse  elevated  roughish  striae,  scabriuS" 
and  five  transverse  rows  of  reddish  spots ;  spire  obtuse,  cuius* 
Guinea.     Chem.  xi.  t.  182.  f.  1768.  and  9. 

94.  With  transverse  punctured  grooves,  livid,  tindpunctura* 
and  marked  with  two  white  zones ;  spire  coronated,  tus. 
obtuse,  tip  rosy.    Botany  Bay.     Ency.  Meth.  t.  322. 

£9. 

95.  Granulated  at  the  base,  yellowish,  with  ivtoceyionen* 
white  spotted  bands,  and  intermediate,  rig-zag  stripes  ;m. 
spire  coronated  and  obtuse.      Ceylon.     Ency.  Meth« 

t.  322.  f.  6. 

96.  White,  with  brown  longitudinal  spots,  and  Xi^ex^usis. 
stant  transverse  stri« ;  spire  convex^^acute,  and  coro- 
nated.    Asiatic  seas. 

97.  White,  with  longitudinal  reddish  stripes,  ^adpusiiius. 
transverse  rows  of  dots  ;  spiro  conical,  depressed,  and 
slightly  coronated.     Guinea*     Chem.  xi.  183.  f.  1788* 

and  9* 

98.  Slightly  grooved,  and  the   base  granulated  \latn^iioius 
white,  spotted  with  rose  colour ;  spire  coronated  and 
lamellated.     Ceylon*    Ency.  Meth.  t.  322.  f.  5. 

99.  Greyish  violet,  with  a  white  band,  and  scatter-  mttus. 
ed  distant  spots ;  spire  obtuse.American  coasts.  Ency* 
Meth.  t.  338.  f.  9r 

100.  Slightly  gibbous,  olive,  with  transverse  rows  otjamaicen- 
dots,  and  white  bands  marbled  with  brown  ;  spire  con-  sis. 

▼ex  and  acute.    Jamaica.    Ency.  Meth.  t.  335.  f.  3. 

10 1.  Dull  olive,  clouded  with  two  obsolete  white  m^c/iV^- 
bands,  and  transverse  brown  lines  and  dots;  spire  VL^raneus. 
cute  and  striated.    Algiers  and  Naples.   Ency.  Meth. 

t.  330.  f.  4. 

102.  Slightly  grooved  at  the  base,  white,  with  trans* jramctictfA 
verse  rows  of  dots  ;  spire  obtuse,  and  whirls  channel-  iatus* 
led.     St  Domingo.     Ency.  Meth.  t.  331.  f.  2. 

103.  White,  with  pale  brownish  yellow  spots,  and  mot/nVi^ 
transverse  rows  of  brown  crescent-shaped  dots;  spire ajsti/. 
obtuse,  base  grooved.    Africa*    Ency*  Meth.  t.  330* 

f.  9. 

104.  White,  and  transversely  grooved  ;  t^iire  coto- sukoius* 
nated,  obtuse.    W.  Indies.    Ency.  Meth.  t.  321.  f.  6. 

105.  Striated,  and  granulated;  spire  conical,  with tvrrtfco* 
the  lower  whirls  concave  and  crenated  on  the  edge.  tus. 
Africa.     Lister,  t.  756.  f.  8. 

io6.  Bose-cloured;  base  striated ;  spire  acute.  Isle  coAr^da. 
of  France.    Ency.  Meth.  t  331.  f.  3. 

107.  Greenish,  with  three  or  four  bands,  clouded  imi^rMi* 

withiw* 
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Vflih  white  and  yellow,  with   transverae   brown   and 
white  dotted  lines  ^  spire  acuminated.     Asiatic  ocean. 
Ency.  Meth.  t.  333.  f.  3. 
radtalus,        108.  With  white  rays  and  bands,  transversely  groov- 
ed at  the  base.     Favanne,  ii.  t.  15.  f.  O. 

jaspideus.       109.  Light  olive,  with  multifarions  white  dots,  and 
an  oblique  band  *,  oblong.   Small.    St.  Domingo.   £nc. 
Metb.  334.  f.  4. 
cryffect,  no.  hibort,    brown,    with    two   white   bands:  that 

nearest  the  spire  spotted  with  brown.  American  seas. 
Ency.  Meth.  t.  336.  f.  7. 

mindanus,  xii.  White,  variegated  with  scarlet,  and  white  dot- 
ted transverse  lines  ;  aperture  acuminated.  Philippine 
islands,     Ency.  Meth.  t.  330.  f.  7. 

fesfivus.  112.  Scarlet,  with  two  transverse  rows  of  large 
white  spots,  and  numerous  dotted  brown  lines  \  spire 
conic ;  whirls  convex.  Molucca  islands.  Chem.  xi. 
t.  182.  f.  1770.  and  71. 

fulmineus,  1x3.  With  chesnut  stripes  the  whole  lengthy  spire 
acute,  and  with  the  pillar  lip  spotted  with  cbesout  \  the 
base  acute  and  obliquely  striated,  Africa.   Edc.  M^tb. 

,     .   t.  337-f-3-. 
aracnnot'       114.  Reticulated  with  chesnut,  with  two  or  three 

des,  darker  bands  j  spire  crowned  and  acute.     A  very  rare 

species.   Coromandel.    Chem.  x.  t.  144  A.  f.  c.  and  d. 

ct^staius.  115.  Brown,  with  a  white  band,  undulated  with 
reddish  ^  thick,  and  broad  striae }  spire  nodulous,  with  a* 
granulated   band.      Sooth   sea.      Chem.  ii.  t.  181.  f, 

'745-     ^.  . 

citrinus,        11 6.  Citron,  with  black  lines,  interrupted  beneath  ^ 

spire  crowned  with  tubercles,  with  the  base  white. 
Cura^oa.  Ency.  Metb.  t.  322.  f.  3. 
coronatus*  117.  With  alternate  articulated  belts  and  teaselated 
spots  J  spire  crowned  with  tubercles  j  shell  often  mi- 
nute, and  with  a  white  band.  Asiatic  ocean.  Mar- 
tini, ii.  t.  63.  f.  713.  to  15. 

••*  Elongated  and  rounded  at  the  base;  body  as  hng 

again  as  the  spire* 

0lawiS,  1x8.  With  convex  smooth  striee^  the  base  bluish. 

Indian  ocean.     Very  rare.     Lister,  t.  774.  f.  34. 

aureus,  119.   Transversely  striated  j    yellow,  with  orange 

longitudinal  stripes,  and  white  triangular  spots  ^  spire 
acute. 

terebellum  120.  White,  shaded  with  blue  j  subcylindrical,  with 
annular  striae  and  yellow  bands.  Isle  of  France.  Lis- 
ter, t.  745.  f.  6. 

Qustralis,  ill*  Transversely  grooved,  yellowish,  with  trans* 
verse  rows  of  brown  spot«,  and  irregular  longitudinal 
stripes  \  spire  acuminated.  New  Sooth  Wales.  Chem. 
xi.  t.  183.  f.  1774.  and  5. 

Uems.  T  22.  Transversely  striated,  of  a  pale  yellowish  red, 

with  brown  and  white  spots,  and  variegated  with  yel- 
low y  spire  smooth. 

strigatus.  123.  Transversely  striated,  of  a  pale  violet  colour, 
with  yellowish  spots  and  dots  ^  spire  convex.  E.  In- 
dies.    Ency.  Meth.  t.  342.  f.  I. 

mitratus.  124.  With  transverse  granulated  striae  y  white, 
with  brownish-yellow  bands }  spire  pyramidal.  Indian 
ocean.     Ency.  Meth.  t.  342.  f.  3. 

glans*  125.  Transversely 'striated,  brown,  with  an  obsolete 

white  band  ;  spire  longitudinally  striated,  and  convex. 
Isle  of  France.     Chem.  x.  t.  143.  f.  1331. 

teneUus,         1 26.  Transversely  striated  and  dotted  ^  white,  with 
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interrupted  yellow  bands  *,  spire  depressed  ^  whirls 
channelled.  Moluccas.  Chem.  xi.  t.  183.  f.  1782 
and  3. 

127.  Transversely  striated;    white,  clouded  ythhnitusaielia 
yellow,  and  marked  with  transverse  rows  of  dark  dots  ^ 

spire  conical.     Amboyna.     Lister,  t.  744.  f.  35. 

128.  Elongated,  transversely  ribbed,  dull  yeliowisbycwttf. 
white ;    spire  conical,   striated  'j    whirls   convex  and 
channelled  at  the  sutures. 

129.  Snbcylindrical,  yellow }  the  base  obliquely  stri-oc^ro/rtr- 
ated,  with  a  white  band  near  it ;  spire  pointed  with  cos* 
striped  spots.     America.     Ency.  Meth.  t.  343.  f.  6. 

130.  Bluish  white,  with  four  fulvoos  linear  bands, o^nu. 
and  intermediate  dull  purple  dots.     £.  Indies.     Ency. 
Meth.  t.  342.  f.  4.  and  5. 

131.  Rough,  unarmed,  with  smooth,  grooved  6trise.^afiif/(i- 
African  ocean.     Shell  red,  with  white  bands,  and  par-  tus^ 

pie  linear  dots.     Lister,  t.  760.  f.  5. 

132.  Orange  Jlag^   smooth,   with    whitish    bands ;  ovroA/idr- 
whirls  grooved  at  the  tips.     India.     Ency.  Meth.  t.  cue. 

339- f- 4- 

133.  Elongated  with  distant  ribs  ;  spire  conical,  ob- ^^^^^ra. 

tuse,  and  the  whirls  flattish.  Batavia.  Ency.  Meth* 
t.  339.  f.  2. 

134.  Elongated,  transversely  ribbed;  white,  yfhhmphanus. 
brownish   yellow  dotted   bands ;   spire  obtose ;  apex 

rosy.  Asiatic  ocean.  Ency.  Metb.  t.  341.  f.  i. 
and  2. 

135.  Grayish  yellow,  with  a  white  interrupted  hsji^^adansoni. 
and  numerous  rows  of  brown  dots  ;  spire  convex,  acute, 
striated  and  spotted.     Senegal.    Ency.  Meth.  t.  343. 

f.  7. 

136.  White,  grooved  at  the  base,  with  numeroasoi^r. 
transverse  rows  of  reddish  dots,  and  two  oblong  brown 
streaks.     Ceylon.     Lbter,  t.  755.  f.  7. 

137.  Sobcylindrical,  with  longitudinal  bands,  dot- mq^wi; 
ted  with  white.     India,  Isle  of  France.     Chem.  xi.  t. 

183.  f.  1778.  and  9. 

138.  Ovate,  oblong,  gibbons,  clooded  with  fine  pa-Wrto/M. 
rallel  brown  striae;  4  inches  long.    Africa.    Ency. 
Meth.  t.  340.  f*  I,  2,  and  3. 

139.  Reddish  white,  grooved  at  the  base,  with  ut^gubema^ 
golar,  longitudinal  ondulated  stripes,  and  two  transverse /or. 
brown  bands ;  spire  mocronated.  Asiatic  ocean.  Ency. 
Meth.  t.  340.  f.  4,  5,  and  6. 

140.  Subcylindrical,  elongated,  white,  with  minote^ibria- 
brown  reticulations,  and  transverse  orange  bands ;  spire  morta. 
acuminated;   upper  whirls  nodoloos.      Indian  ocean. 
Ency.  Meth.  t.  47.  f.  7. 

141.  Yellowish,  with  nomeroos  longitudinal  zig-zag j9jrraint<2ff- 
brown  lines,  and  irregular  white  spots  ;  spire  elevated,  &• 
acuminated ;    upper  valve   nodulous.      Torrid   zone. 

Ency.  Meth.  t.  347.  f.  5. 

J42.  With  zig-zaff  yellow  veins,  and  yellow  andtoxft^. 
brown  spots.     Asia,  Isle  of  France.     Lister,  t.  788. 
f.  40. 

143.  Orange,  striped  with  brown,  and  marked  witha&fof. 
a  few  white  spots,  and  three  or  four  transverse  bands. 

Isle  of  France.     Ency.  Meth.     t.  345.  f.  3. 

144.  Ventricose,  yellowish,  with  cancellated  hvomn  archipis* 
lines,  and  four  bands  of  blue  violet  and  white  retica-c(^^ 
lations  ;  spire  acuminated.     E.  Indies.     Ency.  Metb. 

t.  345*f-5- 

145.  Brown,  reticulated  with  crowded  very  -un- conomcM* 

eqaal 


L 
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equal  white  angular  spoti ;  spire  acuminAted }  upper 
whtrU  acuminated.  £.  Indies.  £ncy.  Meth.  t.  345. 
f.  I. 

fpiscopus.  146.  Dark  brown,  with  triangular  white  spots,  and 
transverse  dotted  lines  ^  spire  obtuse.  £.  Indies.  Lis* 
ter,  t.  790.  f.  43. 

pritlatus,  147*  Yellow,  with  transverse  dotted  lines,  and  two 
bands,  variegated  with  brown,  white,  gray,  and  flesh- 
coloured  'j  spire  acute.  £.  Indies.  £ncj.  Meth*  t. 
345.  f.  4. 

pennac€us»  ^4^»  Orange  brown,  with  transverse  dotted  lines, 
and  heart-shaped  white  spots  ^  spire  obtuse.  Aniboyna. 
£ncy.  Meth.  t.  344.  f.  4. 

rubMm^'        ^4S^    Orange   brown,  with  irregular  large  oblong 

sus,  white  spots  j  spire  convex,  obtuse.   Amboyna.     £ncy. 

Meth.  t.  344.  f.  2. 

omariom  '50«  Yellowish  brown,  with  large,  three-sided  while 

apots,  and  transverse  dotted  lines  \  spire  obtuse  ^  lip 
rosy.     New  Guinea.     £ncy.  Meth.  t.  344.  f.  3. 

aulicus*  ^5'*  White,  with  brown  reticular  veins,  and  inter- 

rupted logitudinal  bands.  Asia.  It  varies  much  in  its 
colours.     Amboyna.     £ncy.  Meth.  t.  343.  f.  4. 

eh9tgatus»  ^S^'  Striated  at  the  base,  yellowish  brown,  with 
transverse  bands,  of  brown  and  white  spots  and  dots  ^ 
apire  acute. 

****  FentricosCf  with  a  wide  aperture, 

spectrum.  153*  Bluish,  with  yellow  clouds  and  yellowish  thick 
dots  and  strise  ^  spire  rather  acute.  Asiatic  seas. 
Ency.  Meth.  t.  341.  f.  9. 

infbrmii,  I54»  Striated  at  the  base,  often  deformed,  white, 
with  brown  and  bluish  spots ;  spire  convex,  acute. 
N.  ZLealand.     £ncy.  Meth.  t.  337.  f.  8. 

timorensig'  ^$5'  Flesh-coloured,  mottled  with  white,  and  mark« 
ed  with  a  dotted  transverse  zone }  spire  acuminated, 
channelled  ^  aperture  effuse.    £.  Indies.    £ncy.  Meth. 

t.  341-  f'3* 
nimtoius.       156.  Transversal j  grooved,  whitish,  with  transverse 
brown  lines  and  dots,  and  rose-coloured  bands ;  spire 
depreased  and  atriated.     £.  Indies.     £iicy.  Meth.  t« 

341-  ^-  5- 
tuffatuf-         157*  Yellow  clouded  with  whiter    aperture   large 

mod '  blaiab  ;  spire    sometimes   flatj   sometimes  acute. 

Molucca.     £ncy.  Meth.  t.  389.  f.  6. 
rosaceus.        '  5^«  Snbventricose,  rose-coloured,  with  two  narrow 

whitish  bands ;  spire  conical )  aperture  effuse.     £a3t 

lodiea.     Cbem.  xi.  t.  181.  f.  1756  and  1757. 
iuHpa.  159*    Oblong,   gibbons,   smooth;   aperture  gaping. 

India,  South  America.     Lister,  t.  764.  f.  1 2. 
geogro'  i6o.  Oblong,  gibbooa,  crowned }  aperture  gaping  ; 

phtcus.       wrinkled  at  the  base,  and  a  little  narrower  \  aperture 

white ;  spire  sometimes  rosy.    Indian  and  African  seas. 

Lister,  t«  747.  f.  41. 
ventricO"        '^'-  Brown,  barred  with  white,  beneath  narrower, 
sug^  shaded  with  bluish,  and  smooth  ;  spire  conic,  exserted. 

African  ocean.     £ncy.  Meth.  t.  337.  f.  5. 
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Species. 


4P 

Cjpnta. 


Gen.  21.  CyfRiEA,  Cowrie, 

Gen,  C^r.— The  animal  is  a  slug  ;  shell  univalve,  in* 
volute,  subovate,  smooth,  obtuse  at  each  end  \  aper* 
ture  effuse  at  each  end)  linear,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  shell,  and  toothed  on  each  end. 

Sj^EClESt 


*  Spire  not  quite  conceaietl. 


l»  Slightly   turbinated,    ferruginous,    with    vihiiUh  exMntAe* 
round    spots   and   eyes^  line   down   the  back  a  little  ma* 
branched.  American  and  Atlantic  seas.   Lister,  t.  669* 

2.  Slightly  turbinated,  and  marked  with  irregular ma/?/xr. 
characters  j  line  down  the  back  branched.     Indian  and 
African  seas,  and   Amboyna.     £ncy.  Meth.  t.  352* 

f.  4. 

3.  Slightly  turbinated  with   irregular   characters  'jarabica. 
stripe  down  the  back  simple.     India.     Lister,  t.  658. 

f.3-  „. 

4.  With  the  character  like  markings  confluent,  s^nA /listriom 
inclosing  paler  spots.     Amboyna.     Lister,  t.  659.  f. 

3.  A. 

5.  Slightly  turbinated,  subcylindrical,  sprinkled  with  argus. 
eyes  ^  beneath  4   brown   spots  ;  about  4  inches  long. 
Indian  and  Atlantic  seas.     Lister,  t.  705.  f.  54. 

6.  Obtuse,   subcyliudrical )    extremities   depressed,  testudinu' 
Persian  g^lf  and   Indian  ocean.     This  is  the  largest nVr. 
shell  of  this  genus.     Lister,  t.  689.  f.  36. 

7.  Slightly  turbinated,  gibbous,  with  livid  and  testa- j^nvoro* 
ceous  spots  ;  emarginate  on  each  side,  and  flat  beneath,  rtb. 
Guinea*     Lisiler,  t.  587.  f.  34. 

8.  Ventricose,  orange,  with  a  white  unspotted  mar- aifror^. 
gin  and  base  ^  teeth  orange.     This  rare  and  beautiful 

shell  is  a  native  of  Otabeite,  is  about  4  inches  long, 
and  about  2^  broad.  It  is  exceedingly  valuable  ',  and 
not  unfrequently  sells  for  50I.  or  60I.' 

9.  Slightly,  turbinated,    pale,    with    flesh-coloured cuniMAr. 
bands  j  mouth  violet ',  2  j-  inches  long.    Asiatic  ocean. 
Lister^  t.  664.  f.  8. 

JO.   Slightly  turbinated,  subcylindrical,   with   paletalpa. 
bands  y  beneath  thickened  and  brown  }  3  inches  long. 
India.     Lister,  t.  668.  f.  14. 

11.  Slightly   turbinated,  lurid  and  slightly  barred ; /t/ru/a. 
extremities  pale  yellow,  with  2  black  spots.     Mediter- 
ranean and  Atlantic  seas.     Lister,  t.  671.  f.  17. 

12.  Slightly  turbinated,  spotted,  and  marked  mhhvtmcUiu 
yellowish  dots  ^  extremities  spotted  with  brown  j  throat 
rufous*     Barbadoes.     Lister,  684.  ^31. 

13.  Slightly  turbinated,  white,  with  subulate  denti-^to* 
cles.     Sicily.     Martini,  i.  t.  30.  f.  322. 

14.  Thin,  gibbous,  fulvous,  dotted  with  white,  mthguttata* 
a  horizontal  line  in  the  middle  ^  beneath  white  with 
yellow  teeth*     Lister,  t.  676.  f.  23* 

15.  Thin,  oblong,  barred  with   brown,  and  dotted  Mit^mo- 
with  red  at  the  sides.     £ncy.  Meth.  t.  356.  f.  I2.  ienta, 

16.  Cylindrical,  milk-whitej  one  side  bordered  ^nd  teres.  . 
varied  with  a  few   pale  yellow,    narrow  marks,  back 

with  three  brownish  waved  bands.     Schroeter,  L  t.  i. 

17.  Turbinated,  undulated   with  brownish,  tlonded  undata. 
with  pale  ochre,  and  deeper  bands.     Mauritia  islands. 
Chem.  X.  t.  144.  f.  1337- 

*•   Obtuse^  apire  quite  concealed. 

i8.  With  the  sides  dark  browa,  and  thickly  coated oc/ia^fHtf* •■ 
with   enanif  I  -,    aperture    wide.      Otaheite.      Martya 

Univ.  Conch,  i.  t,  14. 

J 9.  Triangularly  gibbous  ^  behind. depressed,  acute  ^moui^i- 

beneath  ana. 
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beneatli  black;  a  large  shell,  spotted  with  brown. 
Java,  Maarltiasi  and  Nassatella.     LUter,  t.  703.  f« 

52.  ^  ^ 

caput'  ^        20.  Triangularly  gibbous,  and  rather  obtuse  behind ; 
serpentis*  browp,  spotted  and  white;  beneath   white;   if  inch 

long.      Mauritius  and  Nussatella  islands.    Lister,  t* 

702.  f.  50.   . 

21.  Livid,  with  small  white  spots ;  2  inches  long* 
Indian  ocean.     Lister,  t.  693.  f.  40. 

22.  Retose,  gibbous,  cinereous,  with  a  longitudinal 
brown  band ;  teeth  of  the  aperture  blackish.  Ameri- 
can and  Mediterranean  seas.  Ency.  Meth.  t.  354. 
f.  I. 

tigris.  23.  Ovate,    obtuse    behind,  and    rounded  before ; 

ferruginous,  with  deep  brown  spots,  and  a  yellow 
longitudinal,  dorsal  line ;  4f  inches  long.  Indian 
ocean.    Lister,  t.  748.  f.  42. 

panthert'       24.  Beddish,  with  small  dark  spots ;  base  white,  and 


vitelUts* 


mus. 


na. 


fynx. 


anerea. 


the  dorsal  line  undulated.     Bed  sea.     Lister,  t«  681  • 
f.  28. 

25.  Oblong,  ovate,  with  brown  dots,  and  a  yellow- 
ish line ;  hind  part  a  little  acute,  with  a  rufous  mouth ; 
2  inches  long.     Madagascar.     Lister,  t.  683.  f.  30. 

26.  Thin,  ventricose,  reddish  gray,  with  paler  bands. 
Barbadoes.     Lister,  t  667.  f.  1 1. 

cylindrktu  27.  Cylindrical,  above ;  pale  violet,  and  spotted  with 
brown  at  the  sides,  with  two  brown  spots  at  each  end. 
Bom,  t.  8.  f.  10. 

28.  Oblong,  narrow,  plumbeous,  with  ferruginous 
dots  and  spots,  and  paler  bands ;  marked  at  each  ex- 
tremity with  2  brown  spots.  Maldives.  Lbter,  t. 
680.  {.7. 

29.  Snbcylindrical,  with  pale  yellow  extremities ; 
If  inch  long.    Mauritius.    Lister,  t.  66o.  f.  4. 

30.  Ovate,  oblong;  beneath  flat;  yellowish,  with 
greenish  and  livid  confluent  drops ;  sides  varied  with 
•scattered  brown  dots.  India.  Ency.  Meth.  t.  352.  f.  2. 

•••  UmUUcaicd. 


felina. 


isabeila. 


scurnK, 


onyx. 

cktndeiH" 

succincta* 


SSIC-JBOC. 

vMnata* 

hirundo. 
astUus. 
erronei. 
urselius, 

pyrum. 

fclimi. 


31.  Beneath  brown,  above  whitish;  small.  Asia. 
Lister,  t.  657.  f.  2. 

32.  With  fine  transverse  lines  here  and  there  meet- 
ing together.     India. 

33.  Interior  lip  rounded  at  each  extremity.  Chem. 
xi.  t.  180.  f.  1741  and  1742. 

34.  Pale  yellow,  with  brown  dots ;  the  extremities 
with  2  brown  spots.    E.  Indian  ocean.   Lister,  t.  66 1. 

35.  Bluish,  with  4  transverse  xones,  marked  with 
brown  moon-shaped  spots.     Guinea.    Chem.  x.  t.  145. 

36.  Above  bluish;  extremities  marked  with  two 
brown  spots.     Maldivia  islands.     Lister,  t.  674.  f.  20. 

37.  White,  with  3  brown  bands ;  oblong ;  minute. 
Madeira  islands.     Lister,  t.  666.  f.  xo. 

38.  With  an  equal  testaceous  spot.  E.  Indies. 
Martini,  i.  t.  27.  f.  278  and  279. 

39.  Oblong,  white;  above  smooth,  varied  with 
brown,  and  marked  with  2  brown  dots  at  the  umbilicus 
or  perforation.    Martini,  i.  t.  24.  f.  241. 

40.  Pale  brown,  with  paler  bands  and  ochraceoat 
spots ;  beneath  and  at  the  sides  fulvous ;  within  blue. 
Sicily.     Martini,  t.  26.  f.  267  and  268. 

41.  Oblong,  narrow,  plumbeoos,  with  femiginoos 
dots  and  spots,  and  paler  bands ;  marked  at  each  ex« 
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tremity  with  2  brown  spots.  Maldives.  Lister,  t. 
680.  f.  7. 

42.  Oblong,  snowy,  dotted  with  brown;  each  end atomaria. 
marked  with  2  dusky  dots ;  f  inch  long.    Ency.  Meth. 

t.  255.  f.  10. 

43.  Oblong,  gibboot,  smooth,  yellowish.     Gualteri,Mi^/Zat». 
t.  13.  f.  D. 

44.  Brownish,  with  two  white  bands ;  beneath  pale  Arr«a. 
yellow,  dotted  with  brown.     Gronovins,  t.  xj^  f.  17. 

45*  Ovate,  white,  with  ferruginous  dots.     Ency.^ncla^ 
Meth.  t.  355.  f.  xo. 

•«»»  With  the  margin  thickened. 

46.  Urobilicated,  pale  vellow,  with  white  roond  spots,  cni^ram. 
China.     Lister,  t.  605.  f.  42. 

47.  Whitish,  with  a  knotty  margin.     Mediterrm- monrlkr. 
nean,  Atlantic,  Ethiopic,  and  Indian  seas.— This  spe- 
cies is  collected  in  great  quantities,  and  transported 

to  Bengal,  Siam,  and  other  parts  of  India,  where  it 
is  employed  by  the  natives  as  the  medium  of  commerce. 
Lister,  t.  709.  f.  59. 

48.  Surrounded  on  the  back  with  a  yellow  riog.mmuAa. 
Amboyna  and  Alexandria.    Ency.  Meth.  t.  356.  f.  7. 

49.  Gibbous,  unequal,  whitish  ;  margin  dotted  with  caurica. 
brown  ;  back  marked  with  testaoeona  clouds.    Indian 
ocean.     Lister,  t  677.  f.  24. 

^  50.  Pale  glaocoas,  specked  with  fermginoos ;  mn^crmenia. 
gin  slightly  tumid,  with  bright  red  spots.    Amboyna. 
Ency.  Meth*  i.  t.  29.  f.  303. 

5X.  With  a  jagged  margin;   yellow,   dotted  witk^ruo. 
white;  sides  with  a  brownish  spot.     Mauritius  and 
Ascension  islands.    Lister,  t.  692.  f.  39. 

52.  With  a  jagged^  margin,  fleefa-colour,  with  ^dneana, 
greenish  back,  marked  with  fulvous  dots ;  sides  dotted 

with  brown.    Mediterranean.     Ency.  Meth.  t.  356. 

f.  10. 

53.  With  a  jagged  margin;  yellow,   dotted  witb^oeoAL 
white;   sides  mai£sd  with  obsolete  scattered   brown 

dots. 

54.  Slightly  margined,  yellowish,  with  deeper  specks ;  ipirreo. 
sides  dotted  with  brown.     Mediterranean.    Martini,  i. 

55.  Cinereooa,  variegated  with  testaceoos;  white  aloftd^ 
beneath,  and  at  the  sidles)  if  inch  long.    Amboyoa* 
Martini,  i.  t.  29.  f.  305. 

$6^  Glaocoos,  with  somewhat  tesselated  bands,  aodteksscfMi. 
sprinkled  with  feimginons  dots ;  mai^in  thickened  on 
one  side.    Lister,  t.  678.  f.  25. 

57.  Triangularly  gibbous,  dotted  with  white,  jagged  Arfao/a. 
behind ;  beneath  yellow,  imraaoulate.     Indian  ocean. 
Lister,  t.  69X.  f.  38. 

58.  Slightly  raai^ined,  pale  yellew  with  black  eyes  \oeeUaUt. 
margin  white,  dotted  with  brown  ;  xf  inch  long.    In- 
dian ocean.    Lister,  t.  696.  f.  43. 

50.  Pale  violet,  dotted  with  white;  a  very  snail fioftmo. 
shelf.    Jamaica.     Lister,  t.  694.  f.  41. 

60.  Bluish,  with  scattered  white  and  femiginous^vnigyv- 
spets,  and  two  brown  spots  at  each  extremity.    China,  nosa. 
Martini,  i.  t.  26.  f.  a6x  and  262. 

6i.  Ventricose,  transversely  ribbed,  with  a  broad onuciws. 
dorsal  groove,  and  the  ribs  thickened  at  its  edge ;  aper* 
ture  broad.     Adriatic  sea.    Lister,  t.  706.  f.  ^^^ 

62.  With  numerous  transverse  furrows,  some  otiulcatiL 
which  are  forked ;  a  small  shell,  and  ovate,  with  vari- 
ous tints  of  red  or  white ;  marked  with  a  longitudinal 

groove. 
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groove,  or  solcot,  down  tbo  back.  TV.  lodies.  Lbter, 
t.  706.  f«  ^6. 

*  63.  Transversely  ribbail,  without  any  groove,  and 
with  three  spots  on  the  middle  of  the  back.  Europe. 
Britain.     Don.  t.  43. 

64.  Margined  on  each  side,  slightly  prodaced  and 
nigged,  with  raised  tubercles  abq^e  \  i  inch  long.  Nus- 
Batella  island.     Ency.  Meth.  t.  355.  f.  3. 

6$M  Whitish,  produced  on  each  side  \  back  tubercu* 
lated,  and  marked  with  transverse  undulated  strise. 
Madagascar.     Lister,  t.  710.  f.  61. 

66*  Lead -coloured,  with  raised  striae  and  orange 
tubercles,  surrounded  by  brown  rings.  China.  Lister, 
t.  710.  f.  62. 

67.  Somewhat  produced,  with  elevated  dots  \  er- 
tremities '  pale  yellow.     E.  Indies.     Lister,  t.  708.  f. 

68.  Produced  on  each  side,  and  sprinkled  with 
raised  dots.  Mediterranean  and  Indian  seas.  Lister, 
t.  700.  f.  60. 

69.  Subglobular,  white,  smooth,  beaked  at  both  ex- 
tremities, and  umbilicated.  Amboyna.  Martini,  t.  24. 
f.  242. 

70.  Produced  on  each  side,  and  smooth,  white  or 
yellow.     Amboyna.     Ency.  Meth.  t.  ^$6.  f.  2. 

71.  White  or  gray,  with  obsolete  ferruginous  spota 
and  tcansverse  bands  ;  lips  of  the  mouth  marked  with 
violet  spots.     Martini,  i.  t.  26.  f.  263  and  264. 

72.  Narrow,  brown,  with  reddish  spots  at  the  side. 
Gualteri,  t.  13.  f.  Q  Q. 

Gen.  22.  Bulla,  Dipper. 

Oen,  CAor.-^The  animal  a  limaz  ;  the  shell  univalve, 
convoluted,  unarmed  with  teeth  ;  aperture  a  little 
straitened,  oblong,  longitudinal,  very  entire  at  the 
base  }  pillar  oblique,  smooth. 

Species. 

1.  Ovate,  obtuse,  slightly  doubly  beaked ;  one  of 
the  lips  toothed,  from  which  it  has  the  appearance  of 
a  cypraea ;  4  inches  long.  Amboyna  and  Friendly 
islands.     Lister,  t.  711.  f.  6g. 

2.  Obtuse,  beaked  at  both  ends,  and  the  outer  lip 
toothed  ;  inside  of  a  pale  pink  colour.     Otaheite. 

3.  Two  beaked  ;  the  beaks  long,  striated  and  acute. 
Jamaica.     A  rare  shell.     Lister,  t.  711.  f.  63. 

4.  Ovate-oblong,  slightly  beaked,  of  an  orange-colour, 
and  the  outer  lip  toothed  ;  pillar  with  one  plait.  Leg- 
born.     Petiver,  t.  66,  f.  2  and  3. 

5.  Two-beaked,  margin  thickened  outwardly  ;  beaks 
long,  smooth ;  size  of  a  bean.  Rare.  Java.  Petiver, 
t.  66.  f.  2.  and  3. 

6.  Subcylindrical,  acuminated  at  both  ends;  outer 
lip  very  slightly  thickened  at  the  margin.  America. 
Lister,  t.  711.  f.  66. 

y.  Oblong,  rather  obtuse  at  both  ends }  equal ;  lip 
arched  ^  margin  thickened  within  ;  twice  the  siae  of 
a  grain  of  wheat.  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic.  Lis* 
ter,  t.  712.  f.  68. 

8.  Transversely  angular,  ovate,  with  a  bony  dot  on 
each  side.     India.     Li»ter,  t.  712.  f.  67. 

9.  Angularv  with  an  elevated  central  belt.  Brazil. 
Lister,  t.  711.  f.  64. 
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10.  Rounded,  pellucid,  tligbtly  striated  transverse- funMWJii. 
ly }  perforated  at  each  end  ^  an  inch  long.     African 

and  Indian  seas.    Lister,  t.  714*  £  73* 

11.  Snbovate,  equable^  pale  grey,  nndnlated  with^^rrvgi* 
brown,  and  marked  with  ferruginous  spots,  and  twonofa. 
white  bands.    Martini,  i.  t.  22.  f.  209.  and  aio. 

*  1 2.  Roundish,   pellucid,  transversely  snbstriated ;  aperta* 
outside  a  little  wrinkled  ^  glossy  \  one  inch  long.    Eu- 
rope, Africa,  Devonshire.     Don.  t.  1 20. 

*  13.  Rounded,  pellucid,  slightly  striated  longitudinal-  hydatis. 
ly  \  crown  umbilicated  \  size  of  a  pea.   Mediterranean, 
Devonshire.     Don.  t.  88. 

14.  Rounded,  obtuse  at  one  end  ^  crown  umbilicat- ainpt/Z/o. 
ed.     Frequent  on  most  shores.    Amboyna.     Lister,  t. 

713.  f.  69. 

15.  Oval-oblong,   opake;   dotted  in  waves;   vl^x amygdalua 
nmbilicated  \  outer  lip  contracted  in  the  middle.     W. 

Indies.'    Lister,  t.  714.  f.  72. 

*  16.  Oblong,  oval,  transversely  striated  ;  crown  nw^Ugnarm^ 
row,  and  slightly  umbilicated  ;  3  inches  long.     Euro- 
pean shores,  Britain.     Lister,  t.  714.  f.  72. 

17.  Rounded,  glabrous,  pellucid,  marked  with  trans- pAym. 
verse  lines ;  spire  retnse.    India.    Ency.  Meth.  t.  359. 
f.  4. 

*  18.  Thick,  white,  opaque ;  aperture  compressed  in  obtusa* 
the  middle  \  minute.     Reculver,   England.     Walker, 

f.  62. 

19.  Obovate,'with  a  davated  crown,  indistinct  spire^ySctif. 
and  elongated  beak  \  surface  marked  with  reticulated 
striae ;  3  inches  long.    American  and  Indian  oceans. 
Lister,  t.  750.  f.  46. 

20.  Rounded,  turbinated,  slightly  striated,  with  tiropa. 
Gurvated  beak,  and  finely  wrought  spire  ;  from  2  to  3 
inches  long.    Indian  ocean.    Martini,  iii.  t.  68.  f.  747. 

to  749.      ...  [lat^ 

21.  Cylindrical;  whirls  of  the  spire  grooved.  camdicu^ 

22.  Oblong,  turbinated,  smooth;  base  a  little  ttri- conotV^. 
ated  ;  sutures  crenu lated  ;  size  of  an  acorn. 

*  23.  Ovate,  pellucid;   spire  obsolete;   whirls  eoa-fantinalis. 
trary,  or  turning  from  right  to  left ;  aperture  ovate, 

oblong ;  f  inch  long.  Shores  of  the  Danube ;  lakes 
and  rivers  of  Europe  ;  Britain.  Linn.  Tr.  viii.  t.  4. 
f.  I. 

24.  Oval,  pellucid,  with  the  whirls  reversed  ;  %pinrivaUs. 
prominent,  acute  ;  aperture  ovate-oblong.     W.  Indies. 
Linn.  Tr.  viii.  t.  46.  f.  2. 

*  25.  Ovate,  pellucid ;   spire   contrary,   prominent ;  hypnorum 
aperture  ovate,  lanceolate.     Europe,  Britain.     Linn. 

Tr.  viii.  t.  4.  f.  3.— Linnaeus  supposes  that  this  species 
may  be  a  variety  of  the  last ;  but  according  to  Mr 
Montagu,  the  form  of  the  shell,  the  structure  of  the 
animal,  and  its  habitat^  are  always  distinct.  Linnaeus 
says,  that  this  species  is  found  among  wet  moss.  Mr 
Montagu  found  it  only  in  ditches,  and  in  a  place  occa- 
sionally overflowed  by  the  river  Avon. 

26.  Brittle,  with  a  depressed  contraiy  spire  ;  aper- ••e/fl<iVw*a. 
tore  ending  in  a  beak  ;  2i  lines  long.    Rivers  of  Den» 

mark. 

27.  Sides  cylindrical,  with  a  subulate  spire,  Xrt^TX' terebtUum 
cated  at  the  base  ;  2  inches  long.    Indian  ocean.    Lis- 
ter, t.  736.  f.  30.  and  3 1 . 

28.  Ovate ;  spire  indistinct,  prominent  at  the  top ;  cypraa. 
aperture  more  dilated  behind  ;  pillar  tnvisted  ;  size  of 

an  acorn.     Mediterranean.    Martini,  ii.  t.  61.  f.  731. 

3  I  29.  Witk 
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virginesm  29.  With  party-coloared  doable  ba»dii,  aad  |nirple 
trancateJ  fHilar  ^  aperture  «einilaoar«  Bifvrs  of  Asuu 
Lister,  t.  15.  f.  io« 

ventriC9ga  30.  OYate-Tentricoje,  and  of  a  jtiWomnh  «ranf9»-co- 
lour;  apeituro  efFuac,  vrtch  a  white,  siDoot^  oblique 
enlargement  on  the  pillar.     Lister,  t.  746.  f.  40. 

fasdata*  31.  Cooic,  pointed  with  trantvcrse  baads  and  oada- 
lated  spots  *,  aperture  white*  South  America,  ladia. 
Lister,  t.  2  2.  f.  7* 

striata*  32.  Conic,  pointed,  glabroos,  with  undulated  fiiivoos 
streaks ;  2  inches  long }  8  whirls  in  the  spire. 

striatula*  33.  Conic,  white,  striated  \  pillar  straight  aod  re- 
flected. 

txarata*  34.  Oblong,  pointed,  white,  grooved  \  spire  wit^  6 
or  7  whirls.     Chem.  ix.  p.  2.  t.  120.  f.  xo3X«  and  1032* 

xebra*  35.  Ovate,  pointed,  with  longitudinal  brown  bands; 

pillar  inflected,  entire.  Tranquebar.  A  land  species. 
Lister,  t.  1 1 .  f.  6. 

ackaiima*  36.  Ovate,  pointed,  with  a  wide  crimson  meoth  and 
lip  \  pillar  truncated ;  8  inches  long.  American  ocean. 
Lister,  t.  579.  f.  34. 

pectinaiQu  37.  Ovate,  roogb,  with  the  aperture  pectinated  at 
its  base ;  apex  trnucated.  Denmark.  Moller^  it.  t» 
71.  f.  lo.  to  12. 

soitUtt.  38.  Sttbcylindrical,  transversely  striated,  with  the 

outer  whirl  detached ;  apex  truncated  and  channelled. 
Ceylon.     Chem.  x.  1. 146.  f.  1359*  to  1361. 

nilidula*  39.  OvaL,  white,  with  straight,  transverse,  and  waved 
longitudinal  red  lines  \  spire  convex.  W«  Indies.  Lis- 
ter, t.  71 5.  f.  74.      ^ 

i^viplustre^  40.  Roundish  \  spire  elevated,  obtuse,  with  flesh-co- 
loured bands;  shell  white.  Asia.  £ncy.  Meth.  t. 
359.  f.  2. 

velum.  41.  Thin,  umbilicated  on  each  side  ;  white,  with  ca- 

pillary brown  lines,  and  a  snowy  band,  edged  with  brown 
on  each  side ;  x  inch  long*     Tranquebar.     Chem.  x. 
t.  146.  f«  1348. 
pyrum^  42.  Pear-shaped,  thick,  and  faintly  striated  trans- 

versely \  beak  produced  \  aperture  spreading.    Lister, 

t.  877.  f.  1. 

trastula.  43.  Ovate,  ventrtcose,  rather  thick  \  whirls  revers- 
ed ;  spire  prominent.     Virginia.   Lister,  t.  135.  f.  35* 

ampku  44«  Elongated,  semicylindrical,  white  \  spire  very 

small  'j  aperture  effuse,  with  a  striated  oblique  enlarge- 
ment on  ihe  pillar.    Martini,  ii«  t.  6$.  f.  722. 

iruncata.  45,  Oblong,  turreted,  white,  striated  longitudinally  ; 
sotures  crenulated  ;  pillar  truncated  and  inflected. 
Chem.  ix.  t.  1 20.  f«  1028.  to  1030. 

priamus.  46.  Ovate,  ventricose,  with  transverse  rows  of  di- 
stant spots ;  pillar  sinuated  \  outer  lip  acute.  Guinea. 
Chem.  ix.  t.  120.  f.  1026.  and  1027. 

bicarinata  47.  Ovate,  obtuse,  ventricose,  with  the  whirls  re- 
versed and  bicarinated  \  pillar  truncated.     Lister,  t. 

37.  f.  36. 
tylindrica.     48.  Cylindrical,  involuted,  umbilicated  at  the  apex, 
and  striated  at  the  two  extremities.  £•  Indies.  Chem. 

X.  t.  146.  f.  xSi^*  »«*^  '3J7* 
cyiindra-    *  49.  Cylindrical,  smooth,  white,  thin,  slightly  ombi- 

cea.  Heated  -,  twice  as  Uirge  as  a  grain  of  wheat.    Europe, 

Britain. 

vmbiiicaia*  50.  Oblong,  oval,  smooth,  white,  apex  rounded,  um- 
bilicated 'y  aperture  very  narrow  i  i  inch  long.  Fal- 
mouth.   Montago,  t.  7.  f.  4. 

rctusa.      ♦  51.  Subcylindrical,  opaque,  white }  upper  part  loi^ 
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^tndioaUy  striatod,  lover  plain  ;  apex  iroooated,  and 
largely  umbilicated.     Falmouth.     Montaga,  t.  7.  f«  5« 

*  52.  Cylindrical,  tnvolated,  with  tlio  sfpure  aomewfaat  outers*; 
prominent.     Britain.     Montagu,  t.  7.  f.  3« 

J3«  Smooth,  cylindrical,  olive  }  aperture  effuse ;  pil-  voiuta*- 
lar  inflated,  truncated }  7  whtrls  ia  the  spire.     Chem.. 
xL  t.  117.  f.  1009. 

54.  Subcylindrical,  apical,  reddish,  with  Ibfl|;iiadinardbniiii^ 
•triK,  and  sfjotted ;  sutures  creanlated  ;  pillars  sianat-  cAema» 
ed  and  truncated.    St  Damiogo.    Chem.  ix.  t.  117. 

f.  lOII. 

55.  V«Btrieose,  nigged,  and  longitudiaally  streak-/arrpiirea. 
ed  ;  aperture  ovate,  with  a  pointed  lip,  and  deep  black 

border  within.     A^ica^  in  rice  fields.     Lister,  t.  581. 

t  35- 

$6*  Ovate,  roogb,  slightly  carinated  on  the  hmck^scabn. 

and  marked  with  decussated  strise;  white  with  ro*y 

lines  -y  pillar  scalloped,  reflected.    Java.     Chem.  x.  t. 

146.  f.  352.  and  353. 

*  57.  Ovate,  pellucid,  with  a  truncated  channelled  aAera. 
crown  $  6  lines  long.    Norway  seas,  Banff  in  Scotland, 

and  near  Portsmouth.     Don.  t.  79. 

58.   Ovate,    flesh-coloured,    gibbous  ^    lip  arched^  cornea* 
thickened  aod  toothed  within.  Shores  of  Africa.  £ncy. 
Meth.  t.  357.  f.  2. 

*  59.  Smooth,  glossy,  white,  pellucid,  oblong,  involut-^otMAr» 
ed  \  aperture  large,  terminating  in  a  short  canal,  mmtL 
contracted  at  the  top ;  length  i  inch.    Weymootlu 
Don.  t.  142. 

*  60.  Suboval,  thin,  pellucid,  white,  resembling  a  hn»Aafib/ei« 
liotis  ;  a  little  wrinkled  \  aperture  oval  \  length  }  inch.cj^. 
Weymouth.     Montago,  t.  7.  f.  6. 

*  61 «  Ovate,  oblong,  depressed,  pellucid,  thin;  strong- ^^bmnib* 
ly  wrinkled  concentrically  %   length  f  inch.    Milton 
sands,  Devonshire.     Montagu,  t.  15.  f.  9. 

*  62.  Pellocid,   white,   finely  Mrialed  transversely  \cMt€na, 
the  striae,  magnified,  have  the  appcaranoa  of  the  linka 

of  a  chain  \   one- tenth  inch  diameter.     Devonshire. 
Montagu,  t.  7.  f.  7. 
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Gen.  CAor.— The  animal  a  Umax;  the  shell  is  one-cel- 
led, spiral ;  aperture  without  a  beak,  and  sonetimes 
effuse  \  pillar  twisted  or  plaited,  generally  without 
lips  or  perforation. 

Species. 

« 

•  With  the  aperture  entire* 

1.  Contracted,  oval,  oblong,  with  a  rugged  spire ;  ony.^^ 
pillar  a-toothed  \  4  inches  long.  India,  ui  marshy  niidee* 
woods  and  swamps.    Lister,  t.  1058.  f«  6. 

2.  Contracted,  oblong  >  spires  smooth  \  pillar  Z^amrit^ 
teethed.     Fens  of  India.    Lister,  t  32.  f.  10.  fW^r. 

3.  Ovate-oblong,  longitudinally  wrinkled  ;  tpcrtuie  ovflrai^V* 
enr>shaped,    contracted  \   pillar  with  one  tooth.    N. 
Holbuid.    Chem.  x.  1. 149.  f.  1395* 

4.  Fusiform,  granulate,  with  an  ovate  aperture^  P^l-otirf^- 
lar  cut,  spreading ;  3  inches  long.     New  Caledonia,  malchi. 
Chem.  ix.  t.  121.  f.  1037. 

5.  Ovate,  banded  transversely  round  the  sutures  j^/an^ib/aw 
aperture  ear-shaped ;  pillar  with  one  tooth.    Aosteal- 

asia.    Chem.  xi.  t.  121.  L  1041. 

6.  Oval- 
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•t#mr-vfr-      6«  Oval-oUoog,  rose^celooreJ,  witb  a  white  band  nt 
gtnis.  the  suture }  aperture  ear-shaped  ^  pillar  toothless.    £. 

lodies.    Lister,  t.  24*  f*  2a* 
attris*vui'      7.  Oval,  with  the  whirls  crenated  and  flattened  at 
pitue.  top ;  aperture  ear-shaped  }  pillar  without  teeth.    St 

Helena.    Cbeo^  xi«  t.  210.  f.  2086  and  2087. 
iturU'Catu     8.  Ovalt  ^'^  ^^^  whirls  longitudinally  plaited  \  aper* 

ture  contracted,  with  3  foMs  on  the  pillar,  and  the  lip 

refected.     Cbeni.  zi.  t.  177.  f.  1711  and  1712. 
flammea.       9.  Oval,  oblong,  with  a  wide  aperture  \  pillar  I- 

toothed.     Lister,  t.  814.  f.  24. 
Jlava*  10.  Contracted  on  the  upper  part  j  yellow,  with  a 

creanlatod  lip }  pillar  with  two  plaits ',  44  linos  long. 

£•  Indies.    Martini,  ii.  t.  43.  f.  444. 
winuta*  II.  Oval,  oblong,   banded;   outer  lip  crenulated; 

pillar  with  three  plaits.    Barbadoes.    Lister,  t.  834. 

U60. 
ptintta*  X2.  Thin,  brown  ^  wbirb  of  the  spire  cancellated  | 

pillar  3-toothed ;  very  minute.    Martini,  ii.  t.  43.  f. 

446. 
glabra,  X3.  Oval,  oblong,  glabrovs,  with  a  reflected  grooved 

lip  ;  pillar  x*toothed.    Martini,  ii.  t.  43.  f.  447  and 

448- 
nurU'U'         14.  Oval,  gibbous,  unbiiicaCed  \  pillar  with  one  thick, 

i^m.  flexooos  plait }  2  inches  long.    Chem.  xi»  1. 176.  f. 

170X  and  1702. 

tamaiiiu*  *  15.  Oval,  pointed  at  each  end,  and  spirally  striated  j 

Sillar  with  a  single  fold  $  ^  inch  long.  Surope,  Wales. 
>on.  t.  57.  f. 

iknttculO'  *  16.  Ovate,  glabrous  \  spire  elevated,  acute ;  outer  lip 

<a.  denticulated}  pillar  toothed.    Britain.    Montagn,  t. 

20.  f.  5. 

iripiicatam  17.  Ovate,  smooth,  with  the  spire  elevated;  aper* 
tnre  narrow,  contracted  \  pillar  with  3  teeth.  W.  In* 
dies.    Don.  t.  138. 

puiSktm  1 8.  Ovate,  striated,  with  the  spire  elevated  ;  pillar 

with  3  teeth.    Martini,  ii.  t.  43.  f«  446. 

tidtntaiOm  *  19.  Ovate,  slightly  wrinkled  longitudinally ;  spire 
elevated,  conical  i  pillar  with  2  teeth.  Scotland.  Mon« 
tagu,  t*  30.  f.  2. 

alba»  *  20.  White,  opaque,  longitudinally  striated.     Very 

■^innte.    Sandwich.    Walker,  f.  61. 

pelhtctda.  *  21.  Conical,  mioato ;  body  striated  transversely  at 
its  base,  and  longitudinally  ribbed  above.  Salcomh  bay, 
Devonshire.    Montagn,  t«  12.  f.  9. 

umdcm*      *  22.  Conical,  sinootb,  with  5  or  6  rather  depressed 

loia.  whirls ;  pillar  with  a  single  tooth.    Devonshire. 

inter*         *  23.  Turreted,  minute,  with  5  flattish  whirls,  longi- 

«ftacia.  tttdinally  ribbed  \  pillar  with  a  small  tooth.  Devon- 
shire.   Montagu,  t.  X2.  f«  lo. 

imteu^ia.  *  24*  Suboonical,  minute,  with  5  or  6  transversely 
striated  whirls }  pillar  with  a  small  tooth.  Devon- 
shire. 

plicauda»  *  25.  Acuminated,  minute,  smooth,  with  6  flattish 
whirls;  pillar  with  a  tooth-like  fold.  Devonshire. 
Montagu,  t.  21.  f.  2. 

«ifi&iJs»0.  *  26.  Acuminated,  minute,  smooth,  with  6  or  7  flat- 
tish whirls }  aperture  soborbicular  ;  pillar  slightly  fold^ 
ed.     Devonshire.    Montagu,  t.  21.  A  4« 

soiidtdom  27.  Contracted,  oblong,  ovate,  opaque,  striated ; 
spire  elevated  and  a  little  pointed  ;  piUar  slightly  plait* 
ed.  Southern  ocean.  Martini^  ii.  t.  43.  u  440  and 
441. 

iivida.  28.  Contracted,  ovate,  cylindrical;  spire  a  little 
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elevated,  obtuse;  pillar  with  5  plaits;  1  inch  long. 
Africa.     Gualteri,  t.  25.  f«  13. 

••  SuhcyUndricalf  and  emarginated, 

29.  Smooth  ;  spire  obliterated  at  the  base ;  lip  r^" porphyrea 
tuse  in  the  middle  ;  pillar  obliquely  striated  ;  5  inches 

long.  Brazil  and  W.  Indies.  Martini,  ii.  t.  46-  f. 
485  and  486. 

30.  Cylindrical ;  spire  small,  conical,  with  a  pro*  erythro* 
jecting  appendage  over  the  upper  an^ie  of  the  aperture ;  MUmta. 
throat  orange-coloured.    Martini,  ii.  t.  45.  f.  476  and 

477* 

31.  Smooth  ;  spire  short,  depressed,  reflected  at  theoAVff. 

base ;  pillar  obliquely  striated.  Indian  seas.  Lister, 
t.  728.  f.  15.  There  are  20  varieties  of  this  species, 
distinctly  made  out ;  but  the  variety  in  the  markings 
is  almost  endless.  Lamarck  has  formed  distinct  speoies 
of  almost  all  the  above  varieties. 

32.  Snbovate,  slightly  gibbons ;  spire  elevated,  with mfrnto. 
a   wide  and  deep  suture^  bulb  simple.     Amboyna. 
Lister,  t.  720.  £.4  and  5. 

33.  Smootli,  white,  with  a  keel  shaped  ring  on  the  annulaia. 
hack;    aometimes    with    reddish   waves.      Amboyna. 
Lister,  t.  717.  f.  i. 

34«  Sttfaoval;  spire  deprossed,  with  the  whiris  coa-i^«n/r/co5<» 
vex  ;  piUar  transversely  ridged,  with  the  upper  ridgo 
thickest.     Mindanao  and  Molucca  islands.    Lister,  t. 

735-  f-  a5- 

35.  Ovate,  gibbous;  spire  rather  depressed,  "mihtncratsata 

the  whirls  thickened  at  the  base ;  outer  lip  somewhat 

aognlar,  and  very  thick.    Moluccas.    Martini,  ii.  t. 

47.  f.  499  and  500. 

36*  Somewhat  cone-shsped ;  spire  sliort  and  depres-ptiv^iV. 

Bed,  with  a  vitreous  mass  concealing  the  whirls,  and 

forming  a  callosity  over  the  pillar  Tip ;  belt  double. 

Brazil.     Cbem.  x.  t.  147.  f.  1367.  and  1368. 

37.  Ovate,  gibbons ;  spire  elevated,  with  a  vitreous^l^AoM. 
mass  extending  over  the  base  of  the  whirls,  and  form- 
ing a  callosity  over  the  pillar  lip ;  belt  double.     Coro« 
mandel.    Lister,  t.  723.  f«  10. 

38.  Cylindrical,  with  a  prominent  conic  spire  ;  and  ispidula* 
the  base  of  each  whirl  coated  with  enamel ;  belt  double. 

Isle  of  France.     Lister,  t«  722.  f.  9. 

39.  Elongated,  smooth,  with  a  prominent  spire.    In-  utriculuSf 
dian  and  Ethiopic  seas. 

40.  Thin,  with  a  cinereous  spotted  back,  callous  ht^hiatuh. 
neatb;   apnture  larg^;  pillar  toothed  at  the  base. 
Shores  of  Spain.    Lister,  t.  729.  f.  17. 

41.  White,  dotted  with  greenish  brown,  or  vloleii/aspidfa* 
spire  prominent ;  whirls  with  a  band  composed  of  spots 

at  the  base ;  an  inch  long.  Shores  of  Spain.  Lister, 
t.  725.  f.  13. 

42.  Snowy,  elongated,  smooth,   banded.      Spanish  mt;rff. 
seas.    W.  Indies.     Martini,  t.  50*  f.  557.  and  558. 

43.  Subcylindrical ;  spire  short,  depressed,  covered  iigrinam 
with  enamel ;   throat  dark   violet.      Eastern    ocean. 
Lister,  t«  721.  f.  6. 

44.  Orange  with  blue  bands;  spiie  flattened;  aper- cffmm^ 
ture  white.    Java  and  Isle  of  France.     Martini,  11.  t. 

46.  f.  495. 

45.  Suboblong ;  spire  short,  covered  with  enamel ;  mkans. 
pillar  lip  thickennl ;  belt  double.     Moluccas  and  Phi- 
lippines.   Lister,  t.  733.  f.  22. 

46.  Sttbovate  |  apire  conical,  prominent ;  pillar  lip  mUduia. 

3  I  2  thickened  ; 
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thickened  ;  belt  double.     Philippines*     Martini,  ii.  t. 
.  50.  f.  545  to  547. 
oryza^  47.  Ovate-conical,  minute,  white,  without  unj  spots  j 

and  tbe  spire  conoidal.     Martini,  ii.  t.  50.  f.  548. 

•  •  *   0  vafCf  effuse^  and  emarginatc, 

dactylus.  48.  Smooth,  with  decussated  strise,  obtuse^  pillar 
with  tiix  plaits ;  \  inch  long.     Iniiia.     Lister,  t.  813. 

fenettrata,  49.  Ovatr,  with  strong  decussated  striae,  of  which 
the  longitodiual  are  more  obtuse  \  pillar  with  8  plaits* 
Indian  seas.     £ncy.  Metli.  t.  372.  f.  3. 

crenuhta*  50.  Subcyltndrical,  with  decussated  striae,  and  the 
whirls  nodulous  and  crennlated  at  the  suture}  pillar 
with  8  plaits.     £.  Indies.     Lister,  t.  813.  f.  23.  A. 

texturata,  51.  Ovate-acute  and  granulated,  with  transversa 
grooves  and  longitudinal  striae  j  pillar  with  4  plaits* 
Lister,  t.  819.  f.  36. 

mUidria.  52.  Slightly  emarginated,  white,  with  an  obliterated 
pale  yellow  spire  ^  pillar  obliquely  striated.  Mediter- 
ranean.    Mnrtini,  ii.  t.  42.  f.  420. 

nioniUs*  53.  Entire  white,  with  an  obliterated  white  spire  j 

pillar  obliquely  striated ;  I7  inch  long*  China  ^  where 
it  is  employed  for  making  beads  and  necklaces.  A 
variety  is  found  in  Africa  only  2i  lines  long,  with  8  or 
10  thin  plaits  in  the  pillar.  China*  Martini,  ii.  t. 
42.  f.  426. 

cxilis,  54.    Obovate,  entire,  yellowish,    with   two  brown 

bands  ^  spire  prominent  \  pillar  obliquely  striated.  Se- 
negal.    Martini,  ii.  t.  42.  f.  427* 

per$icula»  $5*  Smooth,  with  a  retase  umbilicated  spire  f  pillar 
with  seven  plaits  j  lip  with  a  crenated  margin  ;  i  inch 
long.     African  sea.     Lister,  t.  803.  f.  I0« 

cinguldta,  $6,  Ovate,  smooth,  transversely  striped,  and  the 
spire  ret  use  and  umbilicated  \  pillar  with  6  plaits. 
Cape  Verde.     Lister,  t.  803.  f.  9. 

guttata*  57.    Ovate-oblong,    reddish,    spotted    with   white ; 

spire  concealed  j  pillar  with  4  plaits.  Jamaica.  Mar- 
tini, ii.  t*  42.  f*  4x7  and  418. 

porQcUana  58.  Oval,  white,  with  transverse  rows  of  dark  spots ; 
spire  obtuse,  under  lip  gibbous  and  toothed  \  pillar 
with   5  plaits.      Indian  ocean.     Ency.  Mcth.  t.  337. 

pqiiida.  59.   Shell   entire,   oblong-ovate,   with   an   elevated 

spire  ;  pillar  with  four  plaits.  African  and  Enropean 
shores.     Lister,  t.  714.  f.  70. 

eatenata.  *  6o.  Ovate,  glabrouf*,  involuted  at  the  apex  *,  pillar 
with  4  plaits.  Guernsey  and  W.  of  England.  Mon- 
tagu, t.  6.  f.  2. 

Uevis.  *  61.  Ovate,  very  smooth,  with  an  obtuse  spire  ;  pillar 
with  two  plaits  ;  outer  lip  gibbous,  and  slightly  denti- 
culated.    Devonshire.     Don.  t.  165. 

Jiiba..  62.  Slightly  emarginated,  smooth,  a  little  plaited  \ 

spiw  prominent  *,  pilkr  with  four  plaits  ^  lip  with  a 
Gienulated  margin  \  one  inch  long.  African  ocean. 
Lister,  t.  812.  f.  22. 

chem»  63.  Ovate,  smooth,  with  the  spire  noduloas  \  pillar 

niUuu.  4-plaited  f  outer  lip  with  a  thickened  toothed  margin. 
Guinea.     Chem.  x.  t.  150.  f.  1422. 

glabella.  64.  Very  entire,  smooth,  with  a  levigated  spire; 
pilar  with  four  plaits }  lip  gibbous  ^  margin  toothed  \ 
hom  one  to  two  inches  long.  African  and  American 
seas.    Lister,  t.  818.  f.  29. 

pictfu,  6^*  Ovate,  smooth,^ body  traaavarsely.  angular  \  spire 
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conical ;  pillar  4-plaited  \  outer  lip  margined.  Brazil. 
Ency.  Meth.  t.  377.  f.  2. 

66*  Ovate,  shining,  slightly  striated  longitudinally ;  castanea. 
pillar  4  plaited  ^  outer  lip  thickened,  and  toothed  with- 
in.    Brazil.     Martini,  ii.  t.  42.  f.  430. 

67.  Ovate,  smooth,  obtuse;  pillar  6ve-plaited  ;  oni^ strtgat^.. 
er  lip  marginated ;    thickened    and    toothed   within. 
Guinea.     Ency.  Meth.  t.  377.  f.  7. 

68.  Very  entire,  smooth,  with  a  levigated  spire  ^prtimim. 
pillar  with  four  plaits  ;  lip  without  tooth,  or  margin  ; 

1 7  inch  long.  Island  of  Goree.  Lister,  t.  817.  f. 
28. 

69.  With  slight  decussated  grooves;  lip  internally r^/icirAslff. 
striated }  pillars  slightly   perforated ;  two  inches  long* 
American  ocean  and  Guinea.     Lister,  t.  830.  f.  22. 

70.  Ovate,  rugose;  plaited  longitudinally  ;  grooved 9Sifr*tx^e/i« 
transversely  at  the  base ;  sutures  channelled  and  ere* 

nated  ;  pillar  4-plaited ;  outer  lip  denticulated.  Ency. 
Meth.  t.  375.  f.  9. 

71.  Striated,   with  an  obtuse  spire;    pillar  retase, f«frco/o» 
toothed ;  lip  gibbous,  denticulated ;  ^  inch  long.     Me>rtb. 
diterranean,  American,  and  Indian  seas.     Lister,  t. 

824.  f.  43. 

72.  Smooth,  with  a  prominent  spire;  pillar  retase, nisfica. 
toothed ;   lip    gibbons,   denticulated.      Mediterranean 

and  American  seas.     Lister,  t.  824.  f.  44. 

73.  Oval,  oblong,  smooth,  obsoletely  striated  at  the  lon«« 
base ;   spire  elevated ;   subventricose  ;   pillar  retase, 
slightly  toothed ;  outer  lip  gibbous  and  denticolated. 
Barbadoes.     Lister,  t.  826.  f.  48  and  49. 

74.  Entire,  smooth,  with  a  striated  base ;  spire  mpouptr* 
little  prominent ;  pillar  with  four  plaits ;  lip  obtuse* ctcib.. 
Mediterranean  and  Indian  teas.     Lister,  t.  819.  f. 

35- 

75.  Ovate,  transversely  striated  throughout;  ^^mpica*, 

prominent ;  pillar  five-plaited.  Saint  Bartholomew* 
Ency.  Meth.  t.  372.  f.  7. 

76.  Snboval,  ventricose,  transverselj  ribbed  ;  ptllary^frvgala. 
4-plaited.     Martini,  iv.  t.  150.  L  1398.  and  1399. 

77.  Ovate,  solid,  transversely  striated,  and  mogO'patruircI^ 
lated,  with  longitudinal    plaits,  forming   nodules    on  aUs* 

the  margins  of  the  whirls  ;  base  granulated  ;  pillar  ^ 
plaited*  East  Indies.  Chem.  x.  t.  150.  f.  1425*  and 
1426. 

78.  Ovate,    solid,  transversely  grooved  >    grooves  ntfrtco- 
granolated;   spire   short,   angulated,   and  coronated ;  tni^. 
pillar  with  4  plaits.     Indian  ocean.     Chem.  x.  t.  150* 

f.  i4*7» 

79.  Slightly  striated,    with   a   slightly   granulated  mffidtcff- 
spire ;  pillar  smooth  ;    lip  gibbous  and  denticulated  ;  ria., 
size  of  a  kidney  bean.      Mediterranean  and   Indian 

seas.     Lister,  t.  826.  f.  47. 

80.  Ovate,  ribbed  longitudinally,  and  at  the  base  nana, 
transversely  grooved ;   pillar  three*plaited  ;  outer  lip 
denticulated*     Mediterranean.     Martini,  ii*  t.  44.  f* 

459- 

8 1.  Ovate,  obtusely  ribbed   loogitodinally  |    trtLna^ffucrwsth 

versely  wrinkled  at  the  base  ;  pillar  3-plaited.     EMMlntM. 
Indies.     Ency.  Meth.  t.  374.  f.  8. 

8a.  Entire,  plaited,  reticulated;  pillar  with  three cancfllata. 
plaits,   slightly    umbilicated,    and  a  little  produced* 
African  ocean.    Lister,  830.  f.  33.  and  34. 

83.  Entire,  ovate,  transversely  striated  and  sharply  na^jw. 
ridged  loogitttdinally,  trith  the  whiclt  flatttned  at  tbe 

sutnies; 


tringa. 
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totores  \  pillar  orabilicated  and  three-plaited.    Guinea, 
Martini,  iv.  1. 124.  f.  1172.  and  1 173. 
tkgmtUt  84*  Smoothy   white,   with    blue    bands   and  yellow 

rooatb ;  spire  nearly  obliterated  \  pillar  six-tootbed  \ 
scarcely  one  inch  long*     Martini,  ii.  t.  42.  f.  424.  and 

buUata*  85*  Smooth,  greenish  white,  with  namerons  bands  \ 

lip  inflected)  pillar  with  four  plaits;  2^  inches  long. 
.  Indian  ocean.     Lister,  t.  803.  L  1 1* 
morgmata     86.  Spire  obsolete  \  sides  with  thickened  margins  ; 

four  plaits  in  the  pillar.   Guinea.  £ncy.  Metb.  t.  376. 

f.  9. 
nucem*  87.  Substriated,   glabrous ;    spire   obtuse,   smooth, 

prominent)    five  plaits  in  the  pillar.     Indii^n  ocean. 

Gronovius,  t.  i8.  f.  ii. 
cofitf#.  88.  Conk,  white,  with  hollow  punctured   grooves 

St  the  base  \  whirls  crenated  \  six  plaits  in  the  pillar. 

liister,  t.  814.  f.  23.  b. 

*•**  Fusiform. 

89.  Nearly  entire,  oblong,  smooth,  with  a  prominent 
excoriated  spire ;  three  plaits  in  the  pillar )  lip  slight- 
ly toothed  inwardly.     Mediterranean.     Lister,  t.  825. 

comictiku  90.  Oblong,  slightly  emarginated,  smooth,  and  hom- 
cdoored  )  spire  rather  long ;  pillar  four-plaited )  outer 
lip  equal  and  toothless.  Mediterranean.  Chem.  xi.  t. 
179.  f.  1731.  and  1732* 

9ekroeteri»  91*  Oblong,  fusiform,  nearly  entire,  smooth,  of  a 
hom-coloor,  clouded  with  white  and  yellowish  brown 
•pots  \  pillar  four  plaited.  Guinea.  £ncy.  Meth.  t. 
371.  f.  2. 

virgo*  92«  Entire,  tapering,  plaited,  and  transversely  stri* 

ated  \  three  plaits  in  the  pillar,  which  is  perforated. 
Abont  a  finger^s  length,  and  marked  with  about  twelve 
grooves.     Haynam. 

Jitwraia*  93*  Fusiform,  emarginate,  very  smooth,  of  a  pale 
colour,  irregularly  reticulated  with  white  lines  )  pillar 
four-plaited.     £ncy.  Meth.  t.  377.  f.  i. 

tcabricula  94*  £marginated,  striated,  and  transversely  wrink* 
led  ;  four  plaits  in  the  pillar,  which  is  perforated  ;  lip 
notched;  two  inches  long.  India.  £ncy.  Meth.  t«  371. 

rufina.  95*  Nearly  entire,  transversely  wrinkled ;  four  plaits 

in  the  pillar  \  lip  crennlated.  India.  Lister,  t.  822. 
f.  40. 

nuMa^  96.  Nearly  entire,  smooth,  yellowish  with  red  clouds 

transversely  striated  ^  lip  crenulated  ^  four  plaits  in  the 
pillar.  Friendly  islands.  Chem.  xi.  t.  177.  f.  1705. 
and  1706. 

smngyi*  97.  Emargioated,  longitudinally  grooved  and  trans* 

tvgtu  Tersely  striated  ^  lips  smooth  \  four  plaits  in  the  pillar ; 

14  loch  long.  Mediterranean  and  Indian  seas.  Lis- 
ter, t.  821.  f.  38. 

tqfra.  98.  £marginated,    round,   smooth;    whirls  of    the 

spire  with  plaited  strisB ;  four  plaits  in  the  pillar  {  2J> 
inches  long.     Asiatic  sea.     £ncy^  Meth.  t.  373.  f.  4. 

mono*  99.  Slightly   emarginated,  round,    smooth ;    kbout 

three  plaits  in  the  pillar.     W.  Indies. 

acu$.  xoo.  Tapering,  marked  with  transverse  rays  of  red 

dots  \  spire  peinted,  smooth :  scarcely,  an  inch  long. 
Martini,. iv.  t.  157.  f.  1493.  and  1494. 

vui^ecuh*  10 1.  £marginated,  subangular,  unarmed,  and  trans- 
versely striated  j  four  plaits  in  tha  pillar  y  throat  stri- 
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ated  \  two  inches  long.  Iodia«  Amboyna.  Ency. 
Meth.  t.  373.  f.  5. 

102.  Turreted,    emarginate,    longitudinally  ribbed, eof^e/Ztrm. 
and  striated    transversely ;    whirls  angulated  above ; 

pillar  four-plaited.     East  Indies.   Ency.  Meth.  t.  373. 

103.  Fusiform,    with  xmall    longitudinal   ribs   ^nd  tnelongcna 
transverse  striae,  which  are  strongest  under  the  sutures  ^ 

pillar  four-plaited.  Indian  ocean.    Ency.  Meth.  t.  373. 

104.  Turreted,    elongated,    longitudinally    plaited, /^rniicr/o. 
ribbed  and  angular,  and   transversely  grooved  \  pillar 
four-plaited.     Bombay.     Ency.  Meth.  t.  373.  f.  7. 

105.  Emarginated,  angular,  anterior  angles  a  Witlvpitcaria. 
spinous  $  four  plaits  in  the  pillar  *,  lip  smooth  *,  2  inches 

long.     Indian  ocean.     Lister,  t.  820.  f.  37. 

106.  Turreted,  emarginate,  angular,  with  longitudi- rrt/^/i/a/a. 
nal  knotty  ribs ;  and  transversely  striated  ;  pillar  three- 
plaited.     East  Indies.     Chem.  x.  t.  257.  f.  1438.  and 

1439- 

107.  Tapering,  black  with  white  spots,  transversely  «ctfff//a/a. 

striated,  first  whirl  a  little  ventricose  ;  four  plaits  in  the 
pillar.  Indian  ocean.  Chem.  x.  t.  151.  f.  1428.  and 
1429. 

108.  Tapering,  emarginated,  blackish;  whirls  fiat- n/jgrm, 
tish;  four  plaits  in  the  pillar.     Guinea,  Greenland. 
Chem.  X.  t.  151.  f.  1430.  and  1431. 

X09.  Tapering,  emarginated,  longitudinally  ribbedf  ^t/^£/i'riW. 
plaited,  and  transversely  striated ;  three  plaits  in  the 
pillar.     Indian  ocean.     Ency.  Meth.  t.  373.  f.  i. 

110.  Turreted,  with  the  whirls  transversely  angular;  turricuia^ 
outer  lip  thick,  pillar  two-plaited.     Martini,  iv.  t.  149. 

f.  1376-  ,    . 

111.  Fusiform, elongated, subemerginate,  and  tnn^ obhatis, 
versely  striated ;  outer  lip  rather  thick ;  pillar  four- 
plaited.     East  Indies.     Chem.  xi.  t.  177.  f.  1709.  and 
1710. 

112.  Subfusiform,  with  transverse  punctured  striae^ '^ry^n^fffii 
and  longitudinal  undulated  chesnut  stripes  $  pillar  five- 
plaited.     Indian  ocean.     Ency.  Meth.  t.  370.  f.  4. 

113.  Ovate,  fusiform,  nearly  smooth,  with  obsolete  oAtwrf a. 
transverse  striae ;  pillar  five-plaited.     Ency.  Meth.  t. 

37»-f-3- 

114.  Oblong,  fuBiform,  emarginate,  with  transverse  ^^WiV. 

crennlated  grooves,  and  the  margin  of  the  whirls  tooth- 
ed ;  outer  lip  denticulated^  pillar  above  five-plaited. 
East  Indies.    Ency.  Meth*  t.  370.  f.  5. 

115.  Tapering,  emarginated,   granulous,  with   At-^exhsperata 
'cussated  striae  and  longitudinal  ribs  barred  with  brown  \ 

Eve  plaits  in  the  pillar.  Indian  ocean.  Chem.  x.  t. 
2  51*  f.  1440.  and  S441. 

116.  Tapering,   emarginated,  transversely  striated j^rofiOMr. 
and    longitudinally  grooved,    with   elevated   dots  and 
reddish  lijies  }  three  plaits  in  the  pillar.    Indian  ocean. 

E.  Indies.     Chem.  x.  t.  151.  f.  1442.  and  1443. 

117.  Tapering,  smooth,   brown  with  white  bands  ;ci»/o. 
six   plaits   in   the  pillar,  which  is  emarginated  at  the 
base.     Shores  of  Amboyna.     Chem.  x.  vie.  20.  f«  C. 

and  D. 

118.  Tapering,  chesnut,  with  flexuous  white  bands  \Uucogonu 
pillar  obsoletely  plaited:  two  inches  long.     Martini, aj. 
iv..t.  148.  f.  1371.  and  1372. 

119.  Tapering,  white  with  reticulated  and  spotted  imrri/Zo^a. 
brown  bands:  oneinchlong.   Martini, iv. t. x 49. f.  1377; 

219.  Tapering, 
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nodulosa* 


spadiceom 


avrantta* 


decussafa. 


pdygona. 
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k^o.  T«pering)  lirowiiy  cancellated^  angles  of  the 
section  noduloas^  and  whitish :  four  plaits  in  the  pil- 
lar*    West  Indies.     Martini,  tv«  t.  149^  f.  1385. 

1 2i«  Tapering,  cbesnut  with  jeilow  cloadsand  spots  ; 
eight  whirls  in  the  spire,  which  are  longitudinally  plaits 
et!  and  trans verselj  striated  ;  five  plaits  in  the  pillar. 
Martini,  iv«  t.  150.  f.  1392. 

122.  Tapering,  orange  $  a  white  hand  in  the  four 
first  whirls  of  the  spire  \  lip  denticulated  \  four  plaits 
in  the  pillar.     Ency.  Meth.  t.  375.  f.  5. 

1 13.  Tapering,  with  decussated  striae  \  the  longitu- 
dinal ones  undulated  \  about  four  plaits  in  the  pillar* 
Martini,  !▼«  t.  150.  f»  1395. 

124.  Tapering,  punctured,  whirls  longitudinally 
ribbed,  and  finely  striated  transversely  \  three  first  an* 
giilar,  about  five  plaits  in  a  slightly  umbilicated  pillarw 
East  Indies*  Martini,  Iv.  t.  ijo.f.  I40i»  and  1402. 
ojcuminata  125.  Tapering,  cancellated  j  beak  short  and  cancel* 
lated  \  four  plaits  in  the  pillar.  Tranquebar.  Mar* 
tini,  iv.  t.  150.  f.  1403.  and  1404. 

1 26.  Tapering^  smooth,  white  with  yellow  spots  and 
black  dots  \  pillar  doubly  plaited.     Martini,  iv.  t«  149. 

^-  ^375- 

1 27.  Tapering,  with  perpendicular  black  lines  cross- 
ing a  white  band  \  3  plaits  in  the  pillar.  Martini,  iv. 
t.  J49.  f.  1376. 

128.  Tapering,  beneath  brown  dotted  with  white ; 
above  whitOi  with  perpendicular  waved  yellow  stripes  \ 
a  minute  shell.  West  Indies.  Martini,  iv.  t.  150.  f. 
1400. 

1 29.  Tapering,  finely  striated  transversely ;  dasky, 
witli  red  dots,  and  two  paler  bands  \  minute.  Minorca. 
Martini,  iv.  t.  150.  f.  1405.  and  1406. 

.  130.  Tapering  and  grooved  longitudinally  $  brown, 
with  a  transverse  white  nodulpns  band  \  pillar  five- 
toothed.    Tranqaebar.     Martini,  iv.  t.  150.  f.  1407. 

131.  Tapering,  smooth,  brown;  spire  with  a  paler 
band  $  narrow,  small.  Mediterranean.  Martini,  iv. 
t.  150.  f.  1408. 

I32.V  Tapering,  chesnot,  with  white  eyes  \  minute. 
W.  lonies.     Martini,  iv.  t.  250.  f.  1409. 

133.  Tapering,  red,  with  rows  of  black  dots;  lip 
prominent ;  beak  reflected.  W.  Indies.  Martini,  iv. 
t.  150.  f.  1411. 

134.  Tapering,  varied  with  ivfaite  and  brown  ;  lip 
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141.  Tapering,  transversely  striated;  yellow,  wiAivaricgaUu 
a  brown  band  and  spots.     Knorr*  v.  L  i  S.  £  6. 

X42.  Emargtnated,  tapering,  mariced  with  decussa-,/Uiris. 
ted  striie,  and  red  thread-like  lines  \  pillar  3«plaited. 

143.  Tapering,  white;  spire  with  fine  trantvMseeoflato. 
strise,  and  rounded  ribs  ;   first  whirl  with  3  brown 
bands ;  4  plaits  in  the  pillar.     Schroeter,  u  1. 1.  f.  17. 

144.  Ovate,  white;  spire  spotted  with  browo ;  ux^Hfriom 
brown  bands  in  the  fir«t  whirl ;  tail  emarginaled  ;  lip 
impressed ;  pillar  6-platted. 

145.  Emargtnated,  striated,  and  marked  with  hoXUmpcrtusa* 
ponctores;  lip  denticulated  ;  5  plaits  in  the  pillar;  3 
inches  long.     India.     Lister,  t.  858.  f.  6^, 

X46.  Emarginated,  tnooUi ;  margin  of  tbe  wUrlo'^pMnjmAiir 
entire ;  lip  denticulated ;  4  plaits  in  the  pillar ;  5  inches 
long.    India.  ^  Lister,  t.  839.  f.  66.— The  animal  of 
this  shell  is  said  to  be  poisonons  when  it  is  eaten,  and 
has  the  power  of  inflicting  a  wound  on  those  who  toock 


It,  with  a  kind  of  pointed  trunk.     The  natives  oF  tbe 


hipUcata. 


iineata. 


diicors. 


Hnata* 


si^catam 


ittvigata. 


ocfUata. 


fiasuia* 


viarmorea 


inflected.     W.  Indies.     Martini,  iv.  t.  X50.  f.  141  x. 
barbaden*      135.  Tapering,  reddish,  finely  striated  transversely; 


ns. 


aperture  oblong,  oval ;  spire  obtuse  ;  i|>  inch  long.  A- 
merican  seas,  Barbadoes.     Lister,  t.  819.  f.  33. 

^36.  Tapering,  chesnut  brown,  with  nndnlated  brown 
lines  ;  aperture  striated  ;  3  plaits  in  the  pillar.  Lis* 
ter,  t.  836.  f.  62. 

13  7.  Tapering,  a  little  ventricose ;  longitudinally 
wrinkled,  and  transversely  striated  ;  whitish,  with  pl- 
ceous  lines.    E.  Indies.    Ency.  Melh.  t.  373.  f.  8. 

138.  Tapering,  cinereous,  striated  with  red;  spire 
glabrous  ;  whirls  rather  tumid. 

139.  Tapering,  whitish,  cancellated;  whirls  with  a 
band  of  yellow  spots.     China.    Knorr.  iii.  t.  27.  f.  2. 

ieucostama  140.  Tapering  ;  spire  acute,  with  longitudinal  ribs, 
which  reach  half  down  the  body;  transversely  striated 
trans^^ersely  ;  pillar  with  8  plates  :  the  whole  shell  co- 
vered with  longitudinal  nnduUted  clouds  of  a  brown  co- 
lour^ outer  lip  crenulated.  £.  Indies.  Very  rare. 
Knorr.  iv.  t.  ii.  f.  3. 

2 


ium'ta. 

stngosa, 
c/atkrvs. 


island  Tanna  employ  the  shell  as  a  hatchet,  fixing  it  in 
a  handle. 

147.  Emarginatsd,  transversely  striated  ;  nargimjMpo/tir. 
of  the  whirls  and  lip  denCiealated ;  pillar  4-plaited.  In« 
dian  ocean.     Lister,  t  839.  f.  67. 

148.  Emargiaate,  with  transverse,  boUeiw,  panctmred  Isbrtf • 
strisD ;  whirls  oeotracted  below,  and  stroi^ly  toothed 
at  the  margins ;  outer  lip  denticulated,  and  pillar  4- 
plaited.     Madagascar.     Lister,  t.  840.  f.  68. 

149.  Ovate,  fusiform;   transycrsely  striated  andcorwwte. 
punctured,  with  tbe  sutnres  noduloos ;  pillar  5*pkuted« 
W.  Indies.     Encv*  Meth.  t.  371.  f.  6. 

X50.  Margined,  with  obtuse  spines  in  the  wliirla ;  tmufwa. 
lip  smooth  and  very  thick  ;  pillar  8-plaited.  Ameriean 
ocean.     The  plaits  in  tbe  pillar  are  from  9  to  12  in 
some  varieties.     Lister,  t.  806.  f.  x  5. 

151.  Emai^inate,    with  pointed    nodoles   00  the  «wvjr^»5w 
whirls ;  spire  produced  at  the  summit ;  plaits  on  the 
pillar  numeroos.     Guinea.   Ency.  Meth.  t«  382.  f.  3. 

152.  Emarginate,  longitndinally  plaited  and  angn-j 
lar,  and  transversely  grooved ;  spire  noduloos ;  piUar 
with  12  plaits.     £.  Indies.     Chem.  x.  t.  149.  f.  1403 
and  4* 

153.  Emarginated,  with  acute  spines  on  the  whiris  ;tvjperti7io 
lip  smooth ;  pillar  4-plaited ;  from  3  to  6  inches  long. 
Indian  seas.     Lister,  t.  807.  f.  16. 

154.  Emarginate;  spire  with  curved  spines;  mua^unpmaiis, 
mit  slightly  mamillary ;  pillar  4-pUited.     Molucca  and 
Philippine  islands.     Ency.  Meth.  t.  38X  f.  i. 

155.  Oblong,  fusiform,  emarginate  ;  spire  much  pro*|Nict/7co. 
doced,  and  transversely  angulated  and  nodulous ;  pillar 

with  5  plaits.     Otabeite  and  New  Zealand.  Chem.  xi. 
t.  178.  f.  1 713  and  14. 

1^6.  Emargtnated;  whirls  with  subacute  spines ;  ^ebrttiu 
stronger  and  3  obsolete  plaits  in  the  pillar ;  6  inches 
long.     India,  Jamaica.     Very  rare.     Lister,  t.  809. 
f.  18. 

157.  Nearly  entire,  turbinated,  with  conic   wumt^iurUnet* 
what  erect  spines  ;  upper  ones  larger ;  pillar  4-plaited  \lus* 

3   inches  long.      Indian  ocean.      Lister,  t.  8xi.  f. 
20. 

158.  Ovate,  rugged,  knotty;  3  plaits  in  the  pillar  jca^VeAbn* 
2\  inches  long.     Indian  and  American  seas.    Chem. 

xi.  t.  179.  f.  1723  and  4. 

159.  Ovate,  triangular,  rugged,  knotty,  tmasivrsely  r^/focfros 
grooved  and  umbilicated ;  pillar  3-plaited ;  lip  toothed ; 

throat 
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throat  •triated  ;  MkU  araricated  uritii  knobs.  Shores 
of  New.Gotnca.     Chan.  x.  C  150*  f.  1407  and  8. 

muncaia,  160.  Ovate,  with  allemalely  saialler  rihs  ^  base  no- 
dulous; whirls  spinous}  pillar  j-plaited.  Jamaica. 
Ijister,  t.  8io«  £.19. 

€€ramica»  161  m  Ovate,  acute,  with  divergent  spires  ;  about  5 
plaits  in  the  ptllar  \  spines  on  the  outer  whirls  gradual- 
ly lessening  into  tubercles.  Coromandel  and  Ceram* 
Lister,  t.  829*  f.  51. 

pyrum*  162.  Obovate,  stigfatlj  tailed,  with  striated  whirls 

4>n  the  spire  \  tip  produced  and  quite  glabrous  \  pillar 
3 -plaited;  7  inches  bag.  Tranqoebar  and  Ceylon. 
Lister,  t.  815.  f.  25. 

^gravis*  163.  Ovate,  somewhat  beaked  \  striated,  and  slight- 

ly reticulated  \  spire  rather  depressed ;  whirls  convex ; 
pillar  3*plaited.     Molucca.    £ncy.  Mctb.  t.  390.  f.  i. 

ghbotOm  164.  Sabglobdar,  eoiargioate,  solid,  longitudinal }y 

piaited  aad  grooved,  with  transverse  strise ;  spire  no- 
dulous; pillar  3-plaited.  Chem.  xi.  t.  178.  f.  1715 
and  l6. 

lappomca.  165.  Ohovate^  amooth,  with  a  pointed  aptre,  and 
Tentricose;  pillar  5-plajted.  Induui  and  Americaa 
seas.     Ency.  Metb.  t.  381.  f.  3. 

weira*  166.  Ovate,  fusifrrm,  eouuqginate,  smooth,  widi  the 

spire  somewhat  pap'dlary  at  tiie  summit ;  pillar  c-plait- 
ed,  With  the  uppermost  plait  obsolete.  New  Holland. 
Rare.    Xjeach.  Zool.  Misc.  i.  t.  12.  f.  i. 

Jiavicam.  167.  Pyriformt  smooth,  with  yetlowiah  donds ;  spire 
'Varied  with  chesnot  spots ;  4  plaits  la  the  pillar.  £• 
Indies.    Martini,  iii.  t.  95.  f.  922. 

vcxUium*  168.  Ventricose,  yeUowisb-wbite,  with  orange  bands ; 
fifwt  whirl  tiibercutated  and  larger  than  tbe  rest ;  pillar 
6-plaited.  Indian  ocean.  Very  rare.  £ncy.  Meth* 
L  381.  f.  1. 

TupetlrU.  169.  Elongated,  ribbed  ;  ribs  crossed  with  fine  trans- 
verse fines  ;  lip  margined  ;  spire  papillary  at  the  tip ; 
onny  plaits  in  the  pUlar  ;  4  inches  long.  Japan.  Mar* 
Isai,  t.  j)8.  f.  941.  and  2. 

tatdukUOm  170.  Ovate,  fusiform,  en»r|^ate,  scored  at  the 
base ;  sphre  shorty  and  conical ;  pillar  4-plaited.  Au- 
stealasta  and  Van  Dieosen^s  Land.  8haw*s  Nat*  Misc. 
xviL  t.  702. 

vo/va.  I7X«  Cylindrical,  whitish,  glabrous;  spire  project* 

ing,  obtuse,  emar^ioated  at  the  base  ;  pillar  4-plaited ; 
2  inches  long.  Shores  of  Guinea.  Chem.  x.  1. 148.  f. 
1389  and  90. 

JmnmOm  172*  Ovate,  smooth,  transversely  striated  at  the 
base ;  spire  atrtated  longitodipally,  and  the  summit 
papillary  ;  pillar  with  7  pUits.  Pacific  ocean.  Shawns 
Nat.  Misc.  xix.  t.  815. 

ntvosa^  173*  Ovate,  smooth;   whirls  transversely  angular, 

and  subpapillary  at  the  summit ;  outer  lip  sharply  an* 
golated  above  ;  pillar  4-plaited* 

seapAa.  174*  Coarse,  clouded,  with  xig-zag  brown  lines;  lip 

subvlate;  pillar  bluish,  with  4  plaits.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     Very  rare.     Lister,  t.  709.  f.  6* 

$piraUim  175-  Longitudinally   ribbed,    and    finely    striated 

transvettely  ^  a  row  of  acute  toberdes  on  the  two  first 
whirls ;  3  plaits  00  the  pillar.  Indian  seas.  Rnmphius, 
t.  29.  f.  X. 

magtUa*         176*  Ventricose,  ochraceous,  with  white  and  brown 

nicam.  lioei;  lipsobulate;  whirls  of  the  spire  convex;  first 

largest ;  2  inches  long.  Stratta  of  Magellan.  Ency* 
Meth.  t.  385.  f.  2  and  3. 

JUota^  I'n.  Finely  reticulaud  and  striated,  with  elevated 
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transverse  belts  9  lip  creaated  ;  4  pUits  in  tbe  pillar, 
which  is  a  little  ninhilicated.  £.  Indies.  Gnalteri, 
t.53.f.  H. 

178.  Ovate,  emarginate,  aubventricose,  glabrous  ^  i9Mgiit){ca» 
whirls  transversely  angulated ;  summit  papillary  ;  aper* 

ture  effuse  ;  pillar  4-plaited.  New  Zealand.  Cbem. 
xi.  t.  174.  f. 

*****  Ventricose i  and  the  summit  of  the  spire  pa- 
pillary^ 

179.  Subglobular,  with  a  transverse  row  of  ooduhrasro/bcyit^to 
plaits  on  the  body  whirl ;  spire  short ;  elevated  pillar 
2-plaited*     Chem.  xi.  t.  176.  f.  1695  and  6. 

i8o.    Emsrginated  ;   spire  crowned   with  v^xXteA  athicpica* 
spines  ;  4  plaits  in  the  pillar ;    7  or  8  inches  long. 
Persia,  Asia,  and  tbe  Cape  of  Gooid  Hope.    Lister,  t. 

181.  Ovate,  emarginate,    with   longitudinal  strim,  roroffir. 
ending  on  spines  on  the  upper  margin  of  the  body ; 
pillar  4-plaited.     £.  Indies.    Chem.  x.  t.  148.  f.  1387 

and  8. 

182.  Emarginated  ;  whirls  of  the  spire  with  grooved  cym^itfm. 
margins;  4  plaits  in  tbe  pillar j  lip  callous.     Spain, 
Africa,  and  America.     Lister,  t.  796.  f.  j. 

18^.  Ovate,  glabrous  ;   whitiab,   with  longitudinal cym^ib/a. 
red  lines;  whirls  knotty;  3   plaits  in  the  pillar;  2 
incbes  long.    Indian  ocean.    Chem.  x.  1. 148.  f.  1385. 

184.  Somewhat  cylindrical,  whitish,  with  the  apire/wrtfiina. 
truncated,  rather  concave,  and  its  margin  keeled  ;  pil- 
lar 3-plaited.   Philippine  islands.  £ncy.  Meth.  1 386* 

f.  2. 

185.  Emarginated ;  apire  smooth  ;  pillar  3-plaited  \oUtu 
4  iwohes  long.    Spain,  America,  Philippine  isles.  Lis- 
ter, t.  794.  f.  X. 

1 86.  Emarginated ;  covered  with  a  brown  cuticle,  nepiuni. 
under  which  it  is  reddish ;  lip  a  little  prominent ;  4 

plaits  io  the  pillar ;  4  whirls  in  the  spire  ;  8  inches 
long  ;  nearly  aa  broad.  Persian  gulf.  Lister,  t.  802. 
f.  8. 

187.  Emarginated  ;  lip  a  little  prominent ;  pillar  ^•navicula. 
plaitod  ;  2  tnches  leog.     Guinea*    Lister,  t.  795.  f.  2. 

x88.  £loagated,  yellow,  with  3  bands  of  brown  dots;fWica. 
4  plaits  in  the  pillar.    India.     Ency.  Meth.  t.  389. 
f.  f. 

189.  Sobovate,  testaceous,  with  reddish  hay  spots,;ira^f/;t- 
emarginated  at  the  base ;  4  plaita  in  the  pillar.    Coro-iim. 
mandel  coast.     Lister,  t«  798.  f.  jw 

190.  Cylindrical,  yellowish,  emarginated;  apertoreg-Aiifr. 
effuse,  spreading;  3  plaits  in   the  pilUr.      Eastern 
shores  of  Africa.    Chem.  x.  1. 148.  f.  1393  and  94. 

Gen.  24.  BucciNUM,  Whelk.  BucciiMmu 

Gen.  CAar.— Shell  univalve,  spiral,  gibbous  ;  aperture 
ovate,  terminating  in  a  short  canal  which  bends  to 
the  right,  with  a  retose  beak  ;  pillar-lip  flattened. 

Sfeciss* 

♦  Inflated^  rounded^  thin,  slightly  transparent. 

and  brittle. 

I.  Roundish,  transversely  ribbed,  with  aa  •l^vmttiokariupu 
line  in  the  interstices ;  aperture  wttbont  teeth;  6  inches 
long.     Indian  ocean.    Rumphins,  t.  27.  f«  D. 

2«  Ovate,  transversely  ribbed ;  fibs  oonvez,  and  he-^ate* 

<camin|( 
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coming  double  nemrUieedge;  aperture  toothless  ^  lo 
tncbes  long.     Mediterranean.     Lister,  t.  898.  f.  z8. 

p^dix.  3.  Ovate,  inflated,  slightly  grooved  and  andulated 

with  white ;  aperture  toothless  \  6  inches  long*  West 
Indies.     Lister,  t.  984.  f.  43. 

pomum.  4.  Ovate,  with  transverse  convex  ribs  ^  pillar 
wrinkled  ;  outer  lip  toothed  and  thickened  ;  2f  inches 
long.     Amboyna,  &c.     Lister,  t.  792.  f.  45. 

su/cosum.  5.  Ovate,  with  transverse  flat  ribs ;  pillar-lip 
smooth  ;  outer  lip  toothed  and  thickened  j  4  inches 
long.     China.     Martini,  iii.  t.  11 8.  f.  1081. 

Solium,  6.  Ovate,  inflated,  with  remote  semi-cylindrical  ribs } 

beak  prominent  ^  4  inches  long.  Mediterranean.  Lis- 
ter, t.  899.  f.  19. 

chwense,  7,  Globose,  inflated,  ribbed  and  striated  transverse- 
ly J  aperture  spreading  \  outer-lip  crenated  ;  7  inches 
Iqng.  Java  and  China.  Chem.  xi.  t.  x88.  f.  1804. 
and  1805. 

€atidatum,  8.  Ovate,  with  transverse  rounded  ribs,  beak  some- 
what  prominent  'y  outer- lip  plaited  and  toothed  within  j 
i^  inch  long.  Martini,  iii.  t.  118.  f.  1083.  and 
1084. 

•♦  fTilh  a  short  exserted  reflected  beak^  and  the  outer- 
'     lip  itnarmed  outwardly. 

echinophO'     9.  With  four  tuberculated  belts,  and  the  beak  pro- 
rum,  minent ;  and  with  transverse  elevated  strise  \  3^  inches 

long.    Lister,  t.  1003.  f.  68. 
n§dosum.        10.  With  five  acute  transverse  belts;  upper  one  tu* 

berculated ;  beak  prominent ;  l^  ioch  long.     Lister,  t. 

loii.  f.  71.  f. 

rvgosum.  xi.  With  crowded  transverse  elevated  itrlse,  of 
which  two  of  the  upper  are  tuberculated,  and  broader 
than  the  others  *,  aperture  toothed  on  both  sides ;  37 
inches  long.     Mediterranean.  Lister,  t.  lOii.  f.  71.  e. 

ahhrevta-       1 2.  With  crowded  transverse,  elevated  equal  striae  j 

turn.  whirls  inflated,  and  decreasing  gradually  \  base  abbre- 

viated  \  aperture  toothed  on  both  sides  \  beaks  trun- 
cated \  i\  inch  long.  Indian  ocean.  Chem.  x.  t.  153. 
f.  1465.  and  1466. 

plicatum.  13.  Slightly  platted  on  the  fore«part,  with  decussated 
stri»$  aperture  toothed,  beak  recurved  ^  ai  inches 
long.     Jamaica.     Lister,  t.  xcx3i2.  f.  67* 

eomutum,  14.  Turbinated,  and  armed  with  three  transverse 
rows  of  tubercles  \  inner-lip  much  dilated  and  rounded^ 
aperture  toothed  \  beak  much  recurved  *,  X3  inches 
long.     Amboyna.     Lister,  t.  xoo6.  f.  70. 

1 5.  With  decussated  strise,  and  nodulous  transverse 
belts,  between  which  is  a  double  line  *,  aperture  tooth- 
ed 4  beak  recurved  j  7  inches  long.  Amboyna.  Lis- 
ter, t.  1007,  f.  71. 

tubero9um  16.  Turbinated,  and  armed  with  3  transverse  rows 
of  tubercles  J  inner-lip  much  dilated  and  triangular; 
aperture  toothed,  beak  recurved  \  7  inches  long.  W. 
Indies.     Gualteri,  t.  41. 

flsmmeum  17.  Shell  longitudinally  plaited,  transversely  nodu- 
lous, and  slightly  coronated  ;  plaits  on  the  spire  imbri- 
cated J  aperture  toothed,  beak  recurved  •,  4f  inches 
long.     We^t  Indies.     Lister,  t.  1004.  f.  69. 

geiikuiuf.  x8.  Shell  ovate,  with  elevated  longitudinal  and  de- 
cussated strise;  aperture  toothed;  beak  recurved;  3 
inches  long.    West  Indies,     Lister,  t.  loox.  f.  66, 

itcuMO-         19*  With   decussated    strise,  covered    with    small 

l»es.  square  scales;  aperture  toothed;  beak  recurved;  \\ 

iMb  long*    Mediterranean.    Lister,  t.  xooo.  f.  63. 
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20.  Body  whirl  smooth  ;  spire  elevated,  rough,  with  areokh 
decussated  strise  ;   aperture  toothed  ;  pillar  wrinkled  } 
beak    recurved ;    2i  inchea    long.     Bftediterrancao. 
Lister,  t.  iota.  f.  76. 

2X.  Sobventricose ;  body  whirl  rather  smooth,  WkiHrigatwrn. 
the  spire  rough  with  decussated  strise  \  aperture  tooth- 
ed ;  beak  recurved ;  pillar  wrinkled  ;  ^i  inches  long. 
Mediterranean.     Lister,  t.  X014.  f.  78. 

22.  Whirls  inflated  and  rounded,  with  narrow  trans-  Mihtron, 
verse  grooves ;   aperture  toothed ;    pillar-lip  strongly 
wrinkled  transversely  at  the  base  ;  beak  recurved  ;  2^ 
inches  long.     Mediterranean.     Lister,  t.  1012.  f.  76. 

23.  Shell   transversely  grooved,  and  longitudinally ^rnwii^ 
striated  ;  aperture  toothed  ;  beak  recurved  ;  pillar-lip  turn* 
granulated  ;  4  inches  long.     Lister,  t.  1056.  f.  9. 

24.  Thick,  with  transverse  broad  convex  ribs ;  aper-  undmlo" 
tnre  toothed ;  beak  recurved  ;  pillar-lip  granulated  ;  turn* 
3t  inches  long.     Mediterranean.  Lister,  t.  996.  f.  6x. 

25.  Ventricose,  and  slightly   ribbed   transversely ;  »j/fa||tf»f. 
upper  whirls  with  decussated  strise  ;  aperture  toothed  \ 

beak  recurved ;  pillar-lip  wrinkled  and  granulated  ;  4f 
inches  long.  Indian  ocean.  Chem*  xi.  t.  x86.  f.  1792* 
and  1793. 

26.  Slightly  plaited  loogitudinally,  and  granulated  IrMdotimi 
above  ;    spire    rather  depressed  ;    apertore  toothed ; 

beak  recurved;  pillar  lip  wrinkled  and  granulated^ 

4-^  inches  long.     Amboyna.     Lister,  t.  997.  f.  62. 

*  27.  Smooth,  with  a  double  row  of  tubercles  on  the  bUmeatum 

body  whirl ;  apertore  toothed  ;  beak  recurved  ;  pillar 

lip  wrinkled  and  granulated  v   size  of  a  hazel  not. 

Weymouth.     Lister,  t.  998.  f.  63. 

28.  Ovate,  smooth,  covered  with  hollow  dots  ;  spire  ciMtfricff- 
elongated ;  aperture  toothed;   beak  recurved;  pillar jwrn. 

lip  wrinkled  and  granulated.  Indian  ocean.  Grono- 
vius,  t.  10.  f.  X.  and  2. 

29.  Slightly  striated  longitudinally  ;  body  whirl  in*  rsrwrtv- 
flated ;   apire   rather   prominent;  ooter  lip  toothed ;  rosfrvm. 
beak  recurved  ;  pillar  smooth  ;  2^  inches  long.     Bar* 
badoes.     Lister,  t*  xoi6>  f.  75. 

30.  Slightly  striated  transversely  ;  beak  recurved  ;  Mt jm. 
inner  lip  membranaceous,  and  united  to  the  pillar,  with 
crowded  transverse  elevated  strise ;  outer  Up  thin  ;  l-^ 

inch  long.     Bay  of  Naples.    Chem.  x.  t.  152.  fL  1456. 

••*  Resembling  the  last  division^  but  the  outer  Up  on 
the  outside  is  spinous  at  the  base. 

31.  Slightly  plaited  longitudinally,  and  crowned  with 
papillse;  outer  lip  muricated  at  the  base;  if  inch 
long.     Amboyna.     Lister,  t.  X015.  f.  73. 

32.  Slightly  platted  longitudinally,  and  crowned  wi 


papillse ;  outer  lip  with  two  rows  of  sharp  spines ;   c  turn, 
inch  long.     Schrocter,  i.  t.  2.  f-  9. 

33.  Longitudinally  plaited,  and   nodulous  on  theJSmMkm 
ehoulder ;  crowned  with  papillae ;  spire  cancellated ; 

ooter  lip  toothed  within,  and  muricated  at  the  base  ; 
2^  inches  long.  Indian  ocean*  Chem.  x.  t.  153.  f. 
1459.  ^^^  1460. 

34.  Smooth,  and  crowned  with  papillso ;  spire  esM^ghucum, 
collated  ;  outer  lip  toothed  within,  and  muricated  at 

the  base  ;  4  inches  long.     Amboyna.     Lister,  t.  996. 

f.  60. 

^^.  Quite  smooth  and  level ;  outer  lip  extertMj mbex* 
muricated  towards  the  base  ;  pillar  slightly  plaited ;  2 
inches  long.     Jamaica,  &c.    Martini,  ii.  t.  35.  f.  364* 

5.  and  6. 

36.  Coveit4 
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papiUotum  36*  Covered  irilh  rows  of  (uberelrs  \  outer  lip  ma- 
Hcated  at  Um  btse  \  i\  inch  long.  Araboyna.  Lister, 
t.  5^9.  f.  23. 

ghn$»  37*  Smooth  \   sammit  of  the   spire    longitadinallj 

grooved ;  ooter  lip  moricated  ;  inside  delicately  stri- 
ated }  i^  inch  long.  Asiatic  ocean.  Lister,  t.  981.  f.  40. 

gibbvm,  38.  Subventricose,  smooth,  slightly  striated  }  outer 
lip  mitrieated  at  the  base  j  upper  part  of  the  pillar  lip 
becomes  abruptly  rounded  by  the  inflated  contour  of 
the  whirl ;  i^  indi  long.  Bay  of  Naples.  Lister,  t. 
975.  f.  30. 


•••*  With  the  pillar  lip  dilated  and  thickened. 


artuiariam 


€9rf>na^ 
tunu 


fUllU9m 


thertites* 


39.  Plaited  longitudinally,  and  transversely  striat- 
ed \  whirls  papillary  above ;  pillar  lip  dilated  and 
thickened  \  outer  lip  crenated  on  the  margin,  and  stri- 
ated within  ;  14  lines  long.  Isle  of  France.  Lister, 
t.  970.  f.  24. 

40.  Striated  at  the  base ;  whirls  smooth,  and  with 
white  tubercleft  at  the  sutures  \  outer  lip  spinous  \  i 
inch  long.     Madagascar.     Scbroeter,  i.  t.  2*  f.  4. 

hrpaticum  *  41.  Ribbed  longitudinally,  and  papillary  at  the  su- 
tures \  spire  sharp-pointed  j  with  7  strongly  ribbed 
whirls  \  pillar  lip  dilated,  and  rugose )  x  inch  long. 
Dorsetshire  coast.     Montagu,  t.  8.  f.  i. 

42.  Gibbous,  obliquely  striated,  and  cancellated  \ 
pillar  lip  dilated  and  thickened  >  \  inch  long.  Medi- 
terranean.    Lister,  t.  970.  f.  25. 

45.  Gibbous,  with  half  the  body  whirl,  and  the  whole 
spire  longitudinally  plaited  \  pillar  lip  d  lis  ted  and  thick- 
ened; ^  inch  long.  Asiatic  ocean.  Lister,  t.  971.  f. 
26. 

44.  Gibbous  and  tuberculated  \  pillar  lip  dilated  and 
thickened  \  has  4  rows  of  tubercles  on  the  body  whirl, 
in  which  it  diflPers  from  B.  therstles  \  \  inch  long.  £• 
Indies.     Lister,  t.  972.  f.  27. 

45.  Gibbous,  smooth  \  pillar  lip  dilated  and  thick- 
ened ;  spire  short,  pointed,  and  half  buried  in  the  lip  \ 
Y  inch  long.     Mediterranean.     Lister,  t.  973.  f.  28. 

46.  Oblong-oval,  smooth  *,  upper  whirls  longitudi- 
nally grooved  \  pillars  two  plaited;  13  lines  long.  Se« 
negal.     Chem.  xi.  t.  188.  f.  ioio.  and  loii. 

47.  Convex,  obtuse,  depressed,  and  smooth ;  pillar 
lip  obsoletely  dilated  and  thickened ;  aperture  emar- 
gioate  at  the  base  ;  \  inch  long.  Adriatic.  Cheoi.  v. 
U  166.  f.  i6o2. 

**•••  PiUar  lip  appearing  as  if  worn  flat. 

48.  With  longitudinal,  keeled,  mucronate,  remote 
ribs,  and  longitudinally  striated ;  pillar  smooth ;  from 
\  inch  to  3}^  inches  long.   Indian  ocean.    Lister,  t.  994. 

f-  57- 

This  beautiful  shell  has  very  properly  been  instituted 

a  new  genus,  of  which  there  are  about  10  species  ;  one 

of  which,  the  many-stringed  harp,  a  native  of  Amboy- 

na,  is  often  sold  for  50I.  or  6ol«  sterling. 

49.  With  16  longitudinal  mncronate  ribs,  with  their 
interstices  transversely  striated ;  pillar  smooth ;  i\ 
inch  long.     Tranquebar.     Chem.  x.  t«  152.  f.  1453. 

CQitatum.  $0*  With  crowded  longitudinal  mucronate  ribs ;  piU 
lar  smooth.  Philippine  islands.  Martini,  iii.  t.  119. 
f.  1093. 

51*  Scabrous,  with  a  crenated  outer  lip  and  flat  pil- 
lar; brown,  with  transverse  bands  and  iinei.  Am- 
boyna.    Litter,  t.  987.  f.  47. 
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52.  Moricated ;  ooter  lip  crenated  without,  and  ihepatu/tim. 
pillar  oblique  and  falcated  ;  with  six  or  seven  spinous 
elevated  belts  on  the  body  ;  2  to  4  inches  I<fng.     Ame- 
rica and  £.  Indies.     Lister,  t.  989.  f.  49. 

53.  Transversely  ribbed,  and  longitudinally  wrink-  mmtodon. 
led,  which  gives  it  a  scaly  appearance  ;  outer  lip  cre- 
nulated,  and  armed  with  a  subulate  tooth  at  its  base  ; 

2f  inches  long.     Cape  Horn.     Martini,  iii.  t.  69.  f. 
761. 

54.  Transversely  ribbed,  and  the  spire  short ;  pillar  haustrum 
oblique  ;  outer  lip  crenulated,  and  striated  within.  Re- 
sembles the  former  ;  but  is  smooth,  and  has  no  teeth  ; 

2  inches  long.     Chem.  x.  t.  152.  f.  1449  and  50. 

^S,  Spire  obliquely  recurved  ;  aperture  very  large ;  concAo* 
ooter  lip  reflected  ;  pillar  lip  with  two  obsolete  Xttihlepas, 
at  the  base  ;  external  surface  rugged ;  inside  smooth  ; 
4  inches  long.     Peru.     Favanne,  i.  t.  4.  f.  H.  2. 

$6.  Submuricated ;  outer  lip  striated  within  ;  pillar /Mrf;fo^- 
flattened  ;  throat  and  aperture  fulvous ;  transver<iely  tomal 
ttriaffed,  with  four  elevated  belts  ;  upper  two  nodulous; 
4  inches  long.     Mediterranean.    Lister,  t.  988.  f.  48. 

57.  Turbinated,  armed  with  three  transverse  rows  ormi^e- 
of  large  conical  tubercles  on  the  body  whirl  ;  aperture  rum. 
white  ;  3  inches  long.     Sonth  sea.'   Chem.  xi.  t.  187. 
f.  1798  and  9. 

j8.  With  crowded  transverse  striae,  and  four  rows  of lutcosto* 
tobercles  on  the  body  whirl,  and  two  on    the  spire ;  mum. 
aperture  yellowish  ;  2  inches  long.    South  sea.   Chem. 
xi.  t.  187.  f.  1800  and  i8oi. 

59.  Deeply  channelled  transversely,  with  longitudi-i!(ifne//o<- 
nal  remote  and  narrow  ribs  ;  body  whirl  lamellated  to- sum. 
wards  the  outer  lip,  and  the   inside  bright  blue ;  2f 
inches  long.     New  Zealand.     ChenK  x.  Vig.  21.  f.  A. 

and  B. 

60.  Ribbed  transversely,  and  longitudinally  vnr\nk\eifCrispatum. 
with  curled  imbricated   membranes ;  aperture  ovate ; 

If  inch  long.      New  Zealand.     Chem.  xi.  t.  187.  f. 
1802  and  3. 

*  61.  Ovate,  acute,  striated  longitudinally  and  trtma" lapillus. 
versely,  without   any  protuberances ;    pillar    Aattish  ; 
aperture  oval ;   outer  lip  slightly  toothed ;    2  inches 
long.     Coasts  of  Great  Britain.     Don.  i.  t.  it. 

The  famous  purple  dye,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  indelible  Tyrian  purple^  is  extracted  from  a  vein 
on  the  back  of  the  animal  which  inhabits  this  shell. 

62.  Ovate,  whitish,  with  red  transverse  strise ;  spmfllosum, 
rather  prominent ;   aperture  oval ;  outer  lip  striated 

with  red,  and  the  pillar  subombilicated  ;  i  inch  long. 
Martini,  iii.  t.  121.  f.  1113  and  14. 

63.  Oblong-ovate,  with  the  whirls  contiguous  and nr/co/ti/jv. 
transversely  grooved  ;  outer  lip  crenulated  and  striated 

within ;   1^  inch  long.     Tranquebar.    Lister,  t.  976. 
f.  31. 

64.  Ovate-oblong,  with  transverse  crennlated  strise  \sertum. 
the  pillar  livid ;  2  inches  long.     Tranquebar.     Lister, 

t.  986.  f.  45. 

65.  Ovate,  acute,  and  very  smooth  ;  outer  lip  cr^*  smaragdw 
itated,   and  striated  within  ;    pillar  slightly  plaited  ;/tf#, 
aperture  beaked ;  i^  inch  long.    Tranquebar.   Lister, 

t.  831.  f.  55. 

66.  Ovate,  coarse,  with  transverse  elevated  nodu*ciorMmr. 
lous  ribs  ;    aperture  ovate,    and   the   pillar  without 

plaits  ;  If  inch  long.     Martini,  iii.  t.  121.  f.  xio6. 

67.  Subfusiform;  body  nearly  smooth,  and  thrice  Iti5a. 
as  long  as  the  spire,  which  is  emncdfatted ;  3^  inches 

3  K  long. 
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long.  Indian  9cean.  Martin!,  iiL  p.  20i.  t  5^.  f. 
908. 

pifrum.  68.  Pyriforro,  with  a  sbort  depressed  spire,  and  the 

body  ventricose  \  pillar  smooth,  transversely  striated 
at  the  base  \  aperture  orange  \  l\  inch  long.  Martini, 
iii,  t.  94.  f.  908  and  lo. 

pktmbtum  69.  Subgiobose,  ponderous,  glabrous,  with  a  deep 
transverse  groove  near  the  base  of  the  body  whirl,  and 
an  obsolete  one  lower  down,  and  ends  in  a  projecting 
tooth  on  the  pillar  lip,  which  is  thick  \  if  inch  long. 
Gilifornia.     Chem.  xi.  t.  i88.  f.  1806  and  7. 

ipadieeum  70.  Pyriform,  smooth,  chesnut-coloored,  with  trans- 
verse undulated  white  lines  \  if  inch  long;  W.  Indies. 
Martini,  iii.  t.  94.  f.  91 1. 

umUiioa-       71.  Oblong,  subturblnated,  and  slightly  plaited  loo- 

twn^  gitudinally  j  spire  nodose,  transversely  striated  at  the 

base  J  aperture  grooved  within,  and  the  pillar  suborn- 
bilicated  y   2f  inches  long.      Martini,  iii.  t.  94.  f. 

canduhsm  72.  Ovate,  ventricose,  ponderous;  smooth,  white, 
without  any  markings  \  spire  short ;  2  inches  long* 
Martini,  iii.  Vig.  31.  p.  191.  f.  3. 

crassum*  73.  Subglobose,  ventricose,  and  glabrous  ;  aperture 
oval,  and  the  pillar  thickened,  with  two  callosities; 
spire  small,  with  five  whirls  ;  2  inches  long.  Martini, 
iii.  t.  120.  r.  1099  and  iioo. 

wbitOm  74«  Ovate,  thick,  with  transverse,  distant,  knotty, 

reflected  ribs,  and  intermediate  smaller  ones ;  ooter 
lip  plaited ;  3  inches  long.  New  Zealand.  Chero.  x. 
1. 154.  f.  1473. 

9gqIq.  75*  Ovate,  with   distant  recurved  elevated  trans- 

verse white  belts,  and  their  interstices  longitudinally 
striated  ;  whirl  faced,  flattened  at  top ;  aperture  toothed 
on  the  outer  lip,  and  strongly  grooved  within  ;  \  inch 
long.     Cape.    Lister,  t.  1059.  ^*  ^ 

♦•••••  Somewhat  poitshedj  and  not  cnvmerated  in 

ihejortner  dimUnu. 

Sfiratttm*  76*  Smooth,  with  the  whirls  separated  by  a  d^ep 
canal,  somewhat  sunk  into  each  other ;  pillar  abrupt 
and  perforated ;  2  inches  long.  E.  Indies.  Lister,  t* 
983.  f.  42.  c 

xeylani-         77.  Smooth,  with  the  whirls  produced ;  pillar  abrupt, 

CSV*.  with  a  large  nrobilicns,  and  toothed  at  the  margin. 

Amboyna.    Lister,  t.  982.  f.  42. 

ghbratum  78.  Umbilicated,  highly  polished,  with  obsolete  so* 
tures ;  body  whirl  channelled  and  produced  at  the  base; 
3  inches  long.     Tranquebar.     Lister,  t«  974.  f.  29. 

Iwr^iOTt*  79.  Ovate,  subumbilicated,  smooth,  with  transverse 
rows  of  red  spots,  and  a  sinus  in  the  outer  lip ;  spire 
with  6  whirls ;  upper  3  slightly  plaited  longitudinally ; 
under  ones  smooth  and  level ;  2  inches  long.  New 
Zealand.     Chem.  x.  t.  156.  f.  1475  and  1476. 

seutulo'         80.  Ovate,  smooth,  brown,  with  longitudinal  veins  ; 

turn.  whirls  flattish,  and  beak  obtuse ;  2^  inch  long.     New 

Zealand.     Chem.  vig.  21.  f.  C.  and  D. 

Usiudi'  81.  Oblong-ovate,  smooth,  with  transverse  rows  of 

neum»  crowded  dark  brown  spots,  and  somewhat  produced  at 
the  base ;  i^  inch  long.  New  Zealand.  Chem.  x*  t» 
J  52.  f.  1454. 

€atarracto  82.  Ovate,  rough,  with  crowded,  minute,  transverse 
grooves  ;  and  marked  longitudinally  with  undulated  de- 
current  stripes  ;  if  inch  long.  New  Zealand.  Chem. 
X.  t.  152.  f.  1455* 

Jbmari-         83.  Obloog-ovatei  polirfied ;  oUiinoly  trnocAtod  ftt 
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the  base ;  apes  obtuse ;  pillaivlip  concave ;  2  inches 
long.    £«  Indies.    Martini,  iv.  t.  127.  f.  1215  aind 

I2l6. 

84.  Ovate-oblong,  brittle,  transversely  striated,  andifrnmrni* 
bluish ;  whirls  imbricated  at  the  sutures  ;  pillar  with 

one  plait ;  striated  minatcly ;  i ^^  inch  long.    Chem. 
X.  t,  152.  f.  1448. 

85.  Ovate-oblong,    smooth,    brown,    with    darker  Avce. 
bands  ;  and  minute,  distant,  transverse  striss ;  aper- 
ture oval,  ending  in  a  canal ;  bodj  ventricose,  double 

the  length  of  the  spire ;  16  lines  long.    £.  Indies. 
Martini,  iv.  t.  124.  f.  1150. 

86.  Oblong,  narrow,  giabrons,  yellowish,  clouded  %pw«m. 
with  red,  upper  part  longitudinally  striated  ;  if  inch 

lonjr.    Martini,  iv.  t.  127.  f.  1217. 

07.  Oblong,  transversely  striated  ;  pillar  lip  with  npkuttaftfm 
tooth  at  the  upper  end,  and  the  ooter  lip  striated ;  a 
inches  long.    Jamaica.     Lister,  t.  822.  b.  f.  41. 

88.  Smooth,  black,  with  rows  of  white  spots   mni^eMUmnu 
dots  ;  body  whirl  ventricose,  and  the  spire  rather  pro- 
minent and  nodulous ;  inside  blue ;  x  inch  long.    £• 
Indies.    Martini,  iv.  1. 124.  f.  1160  and  ii6x. 

89.  Very  smooth,  minute,  with  the  base  truncated  ;gis^«m'- 
7  lines  long.    Martini,  iv.  t.  125.  f.  Ii77.  maun. 

^  90.  Oblong-ovate,  transversely  striated;  pillar  ob-mwtef. 
Ijquely  grooved;  aperture  truncated  at  the  base;  7 
lines  long.     Madagascar.    Lister,  t.  076.  f.  32. 

91.  Oblong,  smoothish,  traaaversefy  striped;  spire ttiMtewr. 
acute,  ^ramidal ;  outer  lip  a  little  expanded ;  i  inch 

long.     W.Indies.    Martini,  iv.  t.  125.  f.  1188  and 
1189. 

92.  Oblong,  cancellated  ;  aperture  expanded  ;  spoi»c»Aw 
ted  and  crenated ;  i  inch  long.     Martini,  iv.  t.  125.  f. 
X190  and  1 191. 

^  93.  Ovate,  smooth,  black ;  spire  carious  and  abrupt  ;j 
pillar  glalM-oos ;  7  lines  long.  8.  of  Europe.  Fluviatile. 
Chem.  ix.  t.  121.  f.  1035  and  1036. 

94.  Oblong,  smooth,  white ;  whirls  flattened  at  thecocJUUnim 
sutures  ;  aperture  oval  and  efiuse  ;  3  inches  long.     S. 
sea  islands.    Terrestrial.    Cbeai.  xi.  t.  205^  f.  2053 
and  2054. 

9S»  Oblong,  smooth,  with  narrow,  transverse,  ynLtit' atatrak^ 
fitted  hands  and  veins;  aperture  oval,  and  entire ;  3 
inches  long.    New  Zealand.    Fluviatile.    Chem.  ix.  t. 
120.  f.  1033  *°^  '^34- 
•eoaoao  Angulated^  and  not  inck/dfd  in  the  firmer 


06.  Ovate,  with  transverse,  elevated,  glabrous  striK ;  mtdommu 
body  obtuselv  5-angled ;  pillar  slightly  plaited  at  the 
base;  2  inches  long.    Amboyna.    Lister,  t.  938.  f. 

33- 

97.  Ovate,  with  transverse,  elevated,  glabrous  striae ;  i^he. 

body  rounded;  outer  lip  swollen;  pillar  toothed;  2 
inches  long.  Straits  of  Malacca.  Martini,  iv.  t.  123. 
f.  1135. 

98.  Nearly  oval,  longitudinally  plaited,  and  itwoB-Jubtmum, 
versely  ribbed;  interstices  striated;  aperture  eAise; 

2  inches  long.  Martini,  iv.  t.  123.  f.  1145  and 
1146. 

5^  Ovate,  reticulated,  with  transverse  ribs,  and  ^^indkum. 
vated  longitudinal  strise;  apertnre  efinse  ;  li  inch  long* 
£.  Indies.    Martini,  iv.  1 123.  f.  1138  and  1x3$^ 

lOO.  Ovate, with  x 2 angles;  nodiiloos, striated  trana-Zmiiftfr- 
tendy)  apertwa  toothed;  oitor  lip  oraiigiB;  pillar farifMsa* 

toothed^ 
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toothed ;  i  hichea  loog.    Coromandel*    Martini,  !▼• 

t.  123.  f.  1146  to  1149. 
versicoior.      lOX./Coane,  tnuMTenely  striated,  with  2  intenne- 

diate  rows  of  black  dots  $  spire  with  4  coocaTo  whirls  i 

li  iDch  loDgp     Martioi,  !▼•  t.  223.  f.  1145* 
tmenUh-         102*  Ovate,  white,  minQtely  striated  transverselj, 
turn*  with  squarish  red  spots  \  whirb  oooTex.    Blartini,  iv* 

t.  123.  f.  1 143  aad  1144* 
henoor*  103.  RooDdisb,  whirls  lamellated  above  \  pillar  per- 

forated ;  2f  inches  loog.     Chiaa.    Martini,  iii.  t.  68. 

f.  754  and  75J. 
^cfil^oiiMPs,       104*  Ronndish,  obliquely  eootracted  at  the  base, 

with  two  transverse  rows  of  vaulted  spines  ^  whirls 

channelled  at  the  sutures  \  aperture  and  umbilicus  very 

wide  \  4  inches  long.    Tranquebar.    Lister,  t.  894. 

f*  14. 
gladaie.         105.  Ovate-oblong,  smooth,  and  somewhat  striated 

transversely}    body  slightly  keeled;    3  inches  long. 

Northern  ocean.    Chem.  x.  1. 152.  f.  1446  and  1447* 
emrinaium     xo6.  Oblong,  transversely  striated;  upper  whirls 

with  many  oblique  and  obtuse  angles ;  lower  whirls 

single  keeled ;  2  inches  long.    Spitsbergen.    Phipps* 

Voyage,  t  13.  f.  2. 
iameOo'  X07.  Oblong,  lamellated  longitudinally;  whitOf  with 

ium^  a  purple  insidet  and  white  pillar  lip ;  if  inch  long. 

Kaeromer  Cab.  t.  9.  f.  2. 
undaham.  *  208.  Oblong,  coarse,  with  transverse  striae,  and  lon« 

gitodiaal  oblique  ribs;  whirls  ventriooee;   5  inches 

Mog.    Britain.    Don.  iii.  1. 104. 
rsZufSMS.        X09«  Turreted,  patulous ;  somewhat  beaked,  ango- 

lated,  longitudinally  ciliated ;   pillar  slightly  plated ; 

6  inches  long.    Greenland. 
sokitumm         I  lo.  Ovate,  with  unequally  distant  longitodinal  tu- 
bercles on  the  body ;  outer  lip  ohanoelled,  and  some* 

what  detached.    Hermann,  t.  2.  f«  3  and  4. 

jM^yrtf-  III.  Ovate-oblong,slettder ;  obsoletely  striated  trans* 

ctunu        veieely,  and  the  whirls  depressed  at  their  tummits.  Lis* 

ter,  t.  963.  f.  17. 

112.  ObloDg,  transversely  grooved,  with  the  grooves 

wrinkled  and  dotted,  and  the  sutnres  finely  crenulated. 

Otaheite.    Chem.  x.  1. 154.  f.  1477. 
por€aimm*      XX3.  Ovate-oblong,  subventricose,  thick,  transverse* 

It  ribbed,  and  the  interstices  striated ;  pillar  convex. 

meztco.    Lister,  t.  j^^.  f.  i6. 
^fratum*        114.  Fusiform,  longitudinally  ribbed,  and  the  ribe 

transversely  striated ;.  apex  blackish.    Martini,  iv,  t. 

127.  f*  IA2I  and  1222. 
^yroao-  115.  With  transverse  fdaits,  and  undulated  strin; 

nitti*  the  base  and  spire  a  little  prominent ;  body  whirl  with 

a  double,  and  the  other  whirls  with  a  single  fulvous 

hand*    Martini,  iii.  t.  109.  f.  10x7. 
tentmn*        «x  i6.  Shell  turreted,  longitudinally  ribbed,  and  trans* 

versely  striated  ;  whirls  flattish  at  the  top.     Martini, 

iv«  t.  12$.  f.  X201  and  X202. 
c^slAm-  1x7.  Ovate,  ventricose,  longitudinally  ribbed;  de- 

Ann,  cossated  with  transverse  undulated  striae,  and  channel- 

led at  the  sutures.    £•  Indies.    Bom,  1 9.  f.  X7  and 

x8. 
fiiveum.  ix8*  Suboval,  with  elevated  cancellated  stxiv,  and 

the  body  whirl  ventricose,  and  produced  at  the  base. 

Martini,  iv.  t  X22.  f.  XX  22  and  xx23. 
iima.  xxo.  Oval,  ventricose,  acuminated,  and  channelled 

with  fongitudinal  ribs,  and  transverse  elevated  striae ; 

aperture  roundish  and  effuse.    £•  Indies.    Chem.  xi. 

t.  188.  f.  1808  and  X809. 
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*  X20.  Ovate-ohlong,  transversely  striated,  and  lettgi»feffctt/s* 
tudinalty  ribbed ;   aperture  toothed.    Bfediterraoean  turn. 
and  Britain.     Don.  t.  76. 

*  X2X«  Subpyramidal,  with  distant  longitodinal  riba,nm&'<- 
and  striated  transversely ;  outer  lip  slightly  denticulat*g»wm. 
ed.    Britain.    Linn.  Tr.  viii.  t.  4.  f.  5. 

*  X22.  Ovate,  longitudinally  ribbed,  and  transversely  moCiiAB. 
striated;   outer  lip  gibbous.    Norway  and  Britain. 
Linn.  Tr.  viii.  t.  4.  f.  4. 

X  23.  Oblong-ovate,  with  one  side  of  the  body  nearly  stohtum, 
smooth,  and  the  rest  plaited  longitudinally  and  obso* 
lately  striated  transversely  ;  aperture  roundish.  Tran* 
quelNur.     Martini,  iv.  t.  X24.  f.  XX67  ^^  X169. 

*  X24.  Conical,  closely  ribbed  longitudinally,  and  thecMitftiivi. 
interstices  obsdetely  striated  transveiaely  ;  apex  acnte ; 
aperture  ovaL    Weymouth.    Montego,  t.  15.  f.  x. 

*  X25«  Acuminated,  minute,  and  reticulated,  with  lon-mftaiiwtim. 
gitudinal  elevated  ribs,  and  transverse  striae;  apertnre 

oval.    Devonshire.    Montagu,  t.  8.  f.  2. 

126.  Oblong,  longitudinally  plaited,  and  transverse- jxAcote/ivm 
ly  striated  ;  brownish  white,  with  darker  brown  bands, 

and  the  inside  violet.    Blartini,  i,  it^*  f»  x  1 58  and 

127.  Cancellated,  and  nodulous  at  the  intersections jnioalis- 
on  the  lower  whirls ;  pillar  with  one  plait,  and  amhili-ruMW. 
cated;  aperture  effuse.    £.  Indies.     Bfartini,  iv.  t. 

124.  f.  xxji  and  1x52. 

X28.  Ovate,  with  longitudinal  ribs,  which  Ibrm  oniiNSMriW9. 
the  body  four  transverse  rows  of  tubercles ;  outer  lip 
six  toothed.  Island  of  St  Maurice.  Martini,  iv.  t.  X24.  * 

f.  XX53.  and  XX54. 

129.  Ovate,  with  each  whirl  crowned  by  a  row  otanmUa' 
tubercles ;  aperture  large  and  toothless.     Martini,  iv.CMa 
t.  X24. 1 1155.  to  XI57. 

X30.  Ovate,  oblonf^,  polished,  transversely  striated,  wtMlv/tfiw. 
and  marked  with  articulated  bands ;  outer  lip  toothed 
within.    Mediterranean.    Gualteri,  t.  52.  f.  6. 

X3X.  Ovate,  oblong,  brown,  striated  with  white,  and  t>f isfc'Ao* 
somewhat  plaited.    8t  George^s  Bay.    Martini,  iL  t«. 

47- 

••••••••  TurreUd^  stibuiate,  and  slightly  poiished. 

X32.  Sobfusifonn,  with  smooth  undivided  veryentiie: 
whirls.    Ambo^na*    Lister,  t.  846.  f.  74. '  Iims. 

X33.  Subfusiform,  with  the  upper  half  of  the  whirls  ocvAHfim. 
convex  and  ocellated.    East  Indian  seas.  Martini,  iv. 

t.  X53.  f.  X4A2. 

134.  Subulate,  smooth,  with  undivided  very  entire  mAsribfaim 
whirls.    Indian  ocean.    Lister,  t.  84X.  f.  69. 

X35.  Pellucid,  with  all  the  whirls  slightly  efflargi^/UjunMr. 
nate  on  the  back.     Gualteri,  t.  $6,  f.  G. 

X36.  With  the  whirls  transversely  divided,  and  cre-cymni/a* 
nated  on  their  margins.     Amboyna.     Lister, '  t.  846.  tear. 

f-75- 

X37.  With  the  whiris  transversely  divided,  and  thtAedmrn. 

upper  margin  compressed  and   attenuated.  .  African 

ocean.    Chem.  xi.  t.  x88.  f.  x8i7.  and  X7X8. 

X38.  Whirls  transversely  divided,  with  the  lower g«mfiit/m. 
divisions  slightly  striated,  and  the  upper  mora  protu- 
berant. 

X39.  With  the  whirls  transversely  divided ;  lower preafima- 
division  striated,  and  the  upper  filiform.  tmm* 

^  X40.  Whirls  transversely  divided,  with  the  lower  di*  moMXr. 
vbion  grooved,  and  the  upper  moniliifonn. 

X41.  Striated  transversely,  wiUi  a  douhle  ctwalMUdvAiMtum. 

3^2  suture 
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f  utttre  «Q  ibe  tipper  tBATgin.    Ceylon.    Lister,  t.  977. 

tligttale*  142.  Conical,  subturreted,  glabroua,  with  the  aper- 
ture effuse  at  the  base. 

strigiia-         143.  Whirls  traasversely  divided,  and  obliquely  stri* 

turn.  ated.     Asiatic  ocean.     Lister,  t.  846.  f.  145.  C* 

toneinnum  144.  Loogitudinallj  vtriated,  whirls  oDdtvided,  and 
marked  at  the  sutures  with  a  spotted  belt.  Goalteri, 
t.  57.  f.  O. 

dupUca^         145.  Whirls  transversely  divided,  and  longitadinal- 

tum»  ly  grooved.     Coasts  of  Haioan.   Lister,  t.  837.  f.  64. 

cinereum.  146.  Subulate,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  whirls 
longitudinally  plaited^  Amboyna.  Rumpbius,  t.  30. 
f.  z. 

Attccinc-         147.  Minutely    striated   transversely,    and    whirls 

ium,  transversely  divided.     East  Indian  ocean.     Martini, 

iv.  t.  154.  f.  1451. 

acus*  148.  Whirls   transversely  divided,  creDolafedi  and 

wrinkled  j  pillar  twisted  spirally.     Martini,  iv..t.  154. 
f.  1449. 

lanceatum  249.  Smooth  \  whirls  entire,  and  marked  with  tes- 
taceous longitudinal  stripes.  Amboyna.  Rumphius,  t. 
30.  f.  G. 

dimtdta"         150.    Whirls    transversely    divided    and    smooth, 

turn.,         orange  spotted.     Amboyna.     Lister,  t.  843.  f.  71. 
*  murtnum,      151.  Whirls  somewhat  angular,  with  three  mnri- 
cated  striae*    Africa.    Goalteriy  t.  57.  f.  P» 

periustim*  152.  With  longitudinal  elevated  strise,  and  trans- 
verse rows  of  excavated  dots ;  whirls  transversely  di- 
vided.    Martini,  iv.  t«  155.  f.  1457. 

hastatum.  153*  Subfusiform,  with  alternate  brown  and  white 
bands,  and  longitudinal  atrise.  Martini,  iv.  t.  154.  f. 
1453.  and  1454. 

sinuatum*  ISA*  Whirls  longitudinally  plaited,  and  attenuated 
near  the  sutures  \  aperture  emarginate  at  both  ends. 
East  Indian  rivers*  Martini,  iv.  t.  155.  U  1464.  and 
1465. 

htfiucia"         ^SS'  Glabrous,  white,  with  two  bands ;  whirls  con- 

tum.  tinuous.     East  Indies.     Fetiver,  t.  53.  f.  5. 

radiatum.  156.  With  transverse  granulated  striae^  whirls  con- 
vex, and  the  first  twice  as  large  as  the  next.  Coast  of 
Naples.     Goalteri,  t«  52*  f.  D. 

vtrgineum  157*  Whirls  of  the  spire  flattish^  aperture  large 
and  oval.     Virginian  rivers.     Lister,  t.  113.  f.  7. 

ackvia.  *  1 58.  Minute,  with  the  whirls  well  defined  by  an  ob- 
lique suture  }  aperture  oblongs  Mosswold,  walls  about 
Paris,  and  in  Kent.     Montagu,  U  8.  f.  5. 

Stroibui,  Gett-  25-  Strombus. 

Gen.  CAor.— The  animal  a  limax  :  the  shell  univalve, 
spiral ',  aperture  much  dilated  i  the  lip  expanding, 
and  produced  into  a  groove  leaning  to  the  left  (c). 

SpMCISS: 

•  The  lip  projecting  into  linear  divisions  or  daws, 

Jusus*  I.  Tapering,  smooth,  and  slightly  ventricose,  with  a 

subulate  beak  and  toothed  lip.     Red  sea.     Lister,  t. 
854.  f.  12. 
unicornis.      2.  Turreted,  smooth  j  aperture  ending  in  a  long 
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straight  beak,  and  the  outer  lip  toothed.    E.  Indies* 
Lister,  t  916.  f.  9* 

3*  Turreted,  smooth,  with  a  longitudinal  fissure  ex^/lssus* 
tending  from  the  aperture  to  the  summit,  of  which  the 
acute  margin,  and  also  the   outer  lip,   are  toothed. 
Chem.  xi.  t.  195.  A.  f.  1869. 

*  4*  Corvorant^s  Foot ;  lip  with  four  palmated  angular pe^^/il. 
claws  \  mouth  smooth^  whirls  tuberculated  \  2  inches  com. 
long.    European  and  American  seas,  shores  of  Britain. 
Lister,  t.  865.  f.  20. 

5.  Lip  with  6  curved  claws,  and  reenrved  beak ;  chiragra» 
lip  striated  $  two  bind  claws  divergent  and  bent  out- 
wards 'y  beak  tubercniated.     Indian  ocean.    Lister,  t. 

870.  f.  24. 

6.  Lip  with  4  knotty  claws  \  hinder  one  very  long ;  scorpias» 
4  inches  long.     Amboyna.     Lister,  t.  867.  f.  22. 

7.  Lip  with  seven  straightish  claws  \  mouth  smooth.  ibm^>» 
Asia.     A  large  shell.     Lister,  t.  866.  f.  21. 

8.  Ovate,  with  the  spire  very  obtuse  and  knotty ;  truncatus^ 
aperture  with  straightish  claws,  of  which  one  is  small- 
er.    China.     Lister,  t.  882.  f.  24. 

9.  Lip  with  10  inflected  claws  ;  mouth  snbstriated  ;  miO^da^ 
back  compressed  ;  gibbous.     Asia»     Rare.    Lister,  t. 

868.  f. 

**  Outer  lip  lobed. 

xo.  Lip  thickened,  and  3-lobed  on  the  fore- part  ;i^#/fj^/^6- 
back  warty,  and  crowned  with  tubercles^   beak  ob-w#. 
tune}  3 4  inches  long.  Asia,  America.   Lister,  t.  86i* 
f.  18. 

11.  Transversely  striated,  and  transverse  nednloiisjNipf7jb. 
bands ;  spire  coronated  ;  outer  lip  growing  to  the  spire, 

and  situated  at  the  base.  £.  Indies.    Chem.  x.  1. 158. 
L  1510  and  xi. 

1 2.  Lip  entire  ^  back  crowned  with  3  rows  of  ftO'JascuUut, 
toberances,  and  rosy  between  them.    Africa.    Litter, 

t.  860.  f.  17. 

13.  Snbovate,    with    dark  transverse   intemipted^j^ia. 
stripes,  and  a  row  of  pointed  tubercles  on  each  whirl }  atus. 
outer  lip  sinuated  only  outwards  at  the  base.    Red  sea. 
Chem.  X.  t.  155*  f.  1483  and  84. 

14.  Lip  mucronate  on  the  fore-part,  and  very  \ong}gallus. 
back  crowned  with  tubercles  *,  beak  straight }  6  inches 
long.     Asia  and  America.     Lister,  U  874.  f.  30. 

15.  Transversely  ribbed  and  nodulous;  enter  lip  BUlacmatus. 
nuated  near  the  base,  and  much  scolloped  towards  its 

upper  angle.      E.  Indies..     Chem.  Zw  t.  1^58.  f*  1506 
and  1507. 

x6.  Lip  projecting  into  a  sharp  point},  back  mnri- miru^d^ 
cated ;  beak  erect  and  acute;  5  inches  long.     Asia.afi«r. 
Lister,  t.  872.  f.  28. 

17.  Anterior  lip  prooshient,  rounded,  smooth  }  f^f^npygHit. 
spinous;  beak  3-lobpd,  obtuse*  Sooth  Aroerioa.  Mar- 
tini, iii.  t.  81.  f.  830  and  31. 

18.  Lip  a  little  prominent;  beak  entire;  back  mar-jgmmntf. 
gined,  smooth.     China.  f^/f 

19.  Lip  a  little  prominent;  hack  smooth;   ^hirU iftJ^nut, 
ronndtd,  equal ;  Sr  inches  long»  Asia.  Lister,  t.  ^jo. 

20.  Litp 


(c)  It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  these  shells,  in  their  young  state,  want  the  lip,  and  then  have  a  thin  turbi- 
nated appearance ;  from  which  circumstance  they  have  been  sometimes  referred  to  a  different  genns. 
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gibbcrulus  20.  Lip  ft  lip  promiDent  \  beak  tmooth  \  whirls  giln 
bous,  uneqaaJ.     Asia.     Lister,  t.  847.  f.  i. 

cniicus.  21.  Ohiovate,   with   knotty  belts,   and   a  subulate, 

amooth  projection  \  an  inch  long.  Soutli  America, 
Lister,  t.  791*  f.  44. 

***  irith  the  outer  Up  very  large. 

22.  Lip  rounded,  and  very  large ;  shell  crowned  $ 

belly  and  spire  with   conic  ezpaniled  spines  j   glossy 

white ;   within,  a  rich  rose   colour ;    lo  inches  long. 

South  America  and  W.  Indies.     Lister,  t.  886.  f.  7. 
latissfmuSm      23.  Lip  rounded,  very  large  \  belly  unarmed  \  spire 

a  little  knotty  ^14  inches  long.   Asia.    Lister,  t.  856. 

f«  1 2.  c. 
aceipeterm       24.  Body  crowned  with  spinous  tubercles,  and  their 

interstices   striated ;    first  whirl  of  the  spire  ribbed, 

and   the  next  striated  transversely*      Asiatic  ocean* 

Lister,  t.  863.  f.  18.  b. 
epidrftmis*  •    25.  Lip  rounded,  short  \  belly  smooth  \  spire  a  little 

knotty }  3 7  inches  long.     Southern  Asia.     Lister,  t. 

853.  f.  10. 
mtHitnus*       26.  Lip  retuse,  gibbous  \  belly  and  spire  with  knotty 

plaits )  aperture    2- lipped,   smooth  \    i\  inches  long. 

India.     Buraphtus,  t.  36.  f.  P. 
canarium,      27.  Somewhat  heart-shaped  \  with  a  ronnd,  short, 

retuse,  smooth   lip  \   pillar  smooth  ;    ff  inch   long. 

Asia.     Lister,  t.  853.  f.  9. 
viiUUmt.         28.  Lip  rounded,  short ;  belly  smooth ;  spire  e1on«> 

gated  )  whirls  divided  by  an  elevated  suture  j  4  inches 

long.     Lister,  t.  852.  f.  8. 
suicaUfS.         29.  Transversely  grooved,  with  the  SjMre  produced 

and  channelled  at  the  sutures }  outer  lip  rounded,  short, 

and  siDoated.     €htna.     Lister,  t.  852.  f.  8. 
mecinetmt*       30.  Lip  rounded,  retuse  \  belly  smooth,  with  4  pale, 

linear,  punctured  belts.     Asia.     Lister,  t.  859.  f.  i6. 
JUntrtUa*       31.  Lip  continued  into  a  longitudinal  cleft  ridge. 

Inoia.     Frequently  found  fossil  m  Campania.     Mar- 
tini, IT.  t.  158.  f.  1498  and  1499. 
Mfvrvf.  52.  Li^  tapering,  retuse,  short,  striated  \  belly  and 

^re  with-  knotty  plaits  \  aperture  2*lipped,  unarmed  \ 

2f  inches  long.      Indian  ocean.      Lister,  t.  S57.  f* 

erythri-  33^  With  nodulous  plaits  on  the  body  an«^  spire  j 

nu4m  outer  lip  striated  on  both  sides  \  inner  lip  white  and  re*- 

flected«  Bed  sea.  Chem.  xi.  t.  195.  A.  f.  1874  and 
187:5. 

$amar*  34.   Thin,  white,  with  orange   spots  and  clouds; 

back  smooth,  plaited  \  whirls  grooved  \  lip  3-tootbed  v 
beak  violet.     Indian  ocean.     Lister,  t.  858.  f.  14. 

dentatuu  35.  Lip  tapering,  short-toothed  \  belly  and  spire 
plaited  J  I7  inch  long.  Isle  of  France.  Chem.  x.  t. 
157.  f.  X501  and  1502. 

veXiUmn^  36.  Solid,  subcylindrical,  with  alternate,  reddish 
and  ochraceous  bands ;  lip  denticulated  within  5  pillar 
flat,  glabrous,  -  and  emarginated  at  the  base.  Indian 
ocean.     Very  rare.     Chem.  x.  t.   157.  f.  1504  and 

fBorwegi'       37.  Oblong,  subulate,  white,   with   round   whirls^ 
tus,  aperture  spreading ;  ovate  ^  beak  a  little  ascendingw 

Norway.     Chem.  x.-t..i57.  f.  1497  and  I498r 

•*•♦  Turretedf  with  a  very  fong  spire. 

iubtrcula^     38.  Obloog,  ovate,  tubercukted  *,  lip  thickened.  Me-^ 
^tf#»  dite^anean.    Martini,  Lv.  t.  157.  f;  1490. 
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39.  Smootbish;  lip  separated  bebiod.     SvnMokM palustris, 
of  the  Indian  ocean.     Lister,  t.-837.  f.  63* 

40.  Smooth;  lip  separated  before  and  behind*,  26 ater, 
lines  long.     Fens  of  Amboyna.     Lister,  t«  zzj.  f.  xo. 

41.  Barred  with  brown  \  whirls  7,  rourieated  }  etLchaaritus, 
with  7  yellow  compressed  tubercles ;  aperture  ovate  } 
xo  lines  loug.     Africa.     Lister,  t.  X2I.  f.  x6. 

42.  Sobangulated,  and  armed  with  spinous  nodules  j /itwiiif* 
outer  lip  separated  on  the  anterior  side.     Chem.  xi. 
Part  ii.  t.  136.  f.  1269  and  1270. 

*  43.  Very  thick;  first  whirl  crowned  with  tubercles ; cof/a^tf#» 
interstices  of  the  tubercles   plaited ;   the   next   whiri 
transversely  ribbed ;  the  rest  transversely  striated ;  6 
inches  long.     W«  of  England  and  Bantry  Bay.     Mon- 
tagu, t.  30.  f.  7. 
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Gen.  26.  MuRCX. 

Gen*  C^ir.— -The  animal  a  limax  :  the  shell  univalve, 
spiral,  rough,  with  membranaceous  sutures ;  aperture 
oval,  terminating  in  an  entire,  straight,  or  slightly 
ascending  canaL 

Sjpbcibs. 
*  Spinous f  with  a  produced  beak. 

1.  Ovate,  tnbercnlated ;    with    a    long    subulate,  Afftf^^r/. 
straight,  murlcated  beak.     Asia,  America,  Bed  sea.;if0f. 
Lister,  t.  903.  f.  23. 

2.  Triangular,  with  three  thick,  somewhat  spinous  jj^o^nciTAi. 
varices,  and  transversely  grooved;  beak,  rather  long^ 
subulate,  and  slightly  ascending.     £•  Indies.     Chem. 

X.  t.  163.  f.  X563. 

3.  Subuvate,  with  3  spinous   varices,  and  darker  ^coib/xiir* 
transverse  ribs ;  beak  very  long,  straight,  and  armed 

with  similar  long  spines«     Bed  sea.     Chem^  xi.  t.  189. 
f.  1 810  and  1820. 

4.  Thomy-woodcock4     Ovate^  with  a  triple  row  of tribulus. 
setaceous  spines  :  beak  elongated,  subulate,  with  simi- 
lar spines.    Var.  x.  With  spines  shorter  than  the  beak. 

2.  With  spines  as  long  as  the  beak.     This  last  is  rare. 
Asia,  America,  Bed  sea.     Lister,  t.  900.  f.  22. 

5.  Boundish,    surrounded   with   subulate,    oblique  coriitf<tf#. 
spines ;  beak  long,  subulate,  straight,  with  a  few  short 

spines ;  8  inches  long;  spines  2  inches.    Africa.    Very 
rare.     Lister,  t.  901.  t.  2X. 

6.  Subovate,  surrounded  with  straight  spines ;  beak  ^m/idbm. 
subulate,  straight,  obliquely  surrounded  with  spines. 
Mediterranean,  Adriatic.    Lister,  t.  900.  f.  20. 

7.  Ovate,  knotty,  and  sutrounded  with  spines  on  the  trunculus* 
fore  part ;  beak  short,  perforated,  truncated. .  Medi- 
terranean, Jamaica.     Lister,  t.  947.  f.  42. 

8.  Ovate,  with  7  furbelowed  spinous  ▼arioes ;  beak  romiritfin. 
short  and  perforated.     Chem.  x.  t.  x6i.  U  15  28  and 

1529- 

9.  Ovate,  knotty,  with  3  to  7^otiiberances  :  beak  peimim* 
broad ;  coarse  and  ponderous.     £astem  shores  of  Af* 

rica.     Lister,  L  994^-  f.  30.  a* 

xo.  Ovate,  scabrous,  with  9  crenulated,  subfoliated,  mi^^irtV. 
oblique  varices-;,  outer  lip  double  and  toothed;   beak 
short,  ascending,  and  narrow.     Nicobar.     Chem.  x.  t. 
161.  f.  X 532  to  X535. 

IX.  Transversely  striated,  with  ft  rows  of  hollow  m#A»io- 

black  maihss^ 


foliatut. 
iinguan 


trtpterus. 


Hipi0ter» 


saxatihs, 
erinaceus. 
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black  spines ;  spin  »  littl«  knotty  and  prickly ;  beak 
subulate.    £•  Indict.    Martini,  iii.  t  x88.  f.  1015. 

••  JFoUatedf  and  the  beak  short.     Pubpuba* 

X  2«  A  triple  row  of  foliations ;  spire  contignoas  i 
beak  truncated.  America^  Asiai  Bed  sea.  Lister,  t. 
946.  f.  41. 

13.  A  triple  row  of  foliations  }  aperture  i  •toothed* 
North  America.     Chem.  x.  t.  i6x.  f.  1568  and  is69% 

14.  Subtriangular,  oyate,  with  three  membranaceous 
varices;  and  somewhat  nodulous  \  whirls  contracted  at 
the  sutures^  beak  closed.  Coasts  of  Goree.  Chem. 
X.  t.  i6x.  f.  X540.  and  I54X. 

X5.  Long,  narrow,  and  sobtriangular,  with  three 
membranaceous  varices  $  beak  rather  long.  Batavia* 
Martini,  iii.  t*  ixo.  f.  X03X  and  1032. 

16.  Long,  narrow,  and  sobtriangular,  with  reticu- 
lated ribs,  and  three  membranaceous  varices  j  beak  ra- 
ther long,  and  closed.  Tranqnebar.  Martini,  iii.  t. 
XIX.  f.  1038. 

17.  Four  rows  of  foliations  ^  spire  capitate  }  beak 
truncated.     Asia.     Very  rare.     Gualteri,  t.  37.  f.  M. 

x8.  Five  rows  of  foliations }  spire  contiguous  j  beak 
abbreviated.  Mediterranean,  Asia.  Martini,  liL  t. 
X07.  f«  X004  to  I9IO. 

*  xp.  Subangular;  whirls  crowned  with  tubular  and 
subspinous  rays,  scales  or  points ;  beak  short  and  cover- 
ed ^  l  inches  long.  European  seas,  shores  of  Britain. 
Don.  t.  35. 

20.  Umbilicated  with  moricated  ribs ;  whirls  fiattish 
above,  with  acute  margins ;  lip  crenated }  beak  straight, 
ascending.  Nioobar.  Chem.  z.  t.  163.  L  if 61  and 
1562. 

***  WM  thickf  proiuierami^  rounded  varices* 

fyratus.  ax.  Protuberances  crossed  by  smooth  belts ;  aper* 
tore  ovate.    New  Zealand.    Chem.  x.  t.  x65^  f.  x634. 

rana,  22.  Bough,  with  opposite,  impressed  protuberances, 

and  one  or  two  mniicated  belts.  Asia.  Luter,  t.  995. 
f.  58. 

spinosus.  23.  With  two  opposite  varioes,  and  remote  trans- 
verse spinous  belts  $  whirls  flattened  }  spines  on  the 
varices  very  long }  aperture  ovate.  Traoqoebar.  Lis- 
ter, t.  949.  f.  44. 

24.  With  two  opposite  very  thick  varices,  and  re- 
mote  transverse  obsolete  belts,  and  grannlated  striK ; 
Whirls  rather  flattened  j  aperture  ovate  }  outer  lip  very 
thick.  Madagascar.    Martini,  iv.  1. 133.  f.  X272.  and 

25*  Protuberances  opposite,  continued,  and  barred 
wijth  tuberculated  dots  j  aperture  orbicular.  Mediter- 
ranean, Atlantic,  India.    Lister,  t.  939.  f.  34. 

26.  Nodulous,  with  two  opposite  varices,  and  trans- 
verse granulated  striae  j  outer  lip  furrowed,  and  ending 
in  a  channel  above.  South  sea.  Chem.  xi.  t.  X92.  ^ 
1843.  ^^  1846. 

27.  With  two  subaltemate  varices,  and  ronnded  no- 
doles  on  transverse  ribs  j  outer  lip  double,  and  strongly 
toothed  within.  Amboyna.  Martini,  iv.  t.  127.  h 
1223, 


saeeUum, 


trassui. 


gyrmus. 


bufboKUS* 


argus. 


lanMS.  ao.  Protuberances  nearly  opposite,  gibbous,  with 
longitudinal  tuberculated  protuberances  \  from  4  to  X4 
inches  long.     Indian  ocean.    Lister,  t.  1023.  f.  88. 

oleariam*  29*  Protuberances  alternate,  and  numerous  tu- 
bercles }  back  nnarmed  and  striated  behind  j  aperture 
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toothless.    Mediterranean  and  African  seas."*  Lister, 

^*  937-  ^*  3^ 

30.  Protuberances  decussated,  triangular,  wrinkled/S«Mrafe. 
and  knotty  on  the  fore-part  $  aperture  ovate,  tOothlen  } 
from  5  to  7  inches  long!    Asia,  Goinea,  and  America. 
Lister,  t.  941.  f.  37. 

3X.  With  a  single  protuberance;   angular,  and  t^etOaeeue, 
little  wrinkled  with  knots  ;  pillar  perforated  ^  aperUn^ 
toothed  'y  9  inches  long.    Barbery,  Guinea,  South  A- 
merica.     Lister,  1 942.  f.  38. 

32.  Protuberances  decussated,  angular,  with  iongi-ibterwMi 
tudinal  tuberculous  knoU^   beak  flacuoosj  aperture 
toothed.     Mediterranean.    Lister,  t.  934.  f.  29. 

33.  Protuberances  decussated,  and  a  little  wrinkledMfaorr 
with  knoU  j  aperture  toothed  j  beak  subascending.^^* 
Mediterranean.    Chem.  xi.  t.  191.  f.  X837.  and  x838. 

34.  Turreted,  with  alternate  varices,  and  granulated  cowAso. 
all  over  j  aperture  channelled  above,  and  the  outer  lip/yj 
toothed  within ;  beak  short  and  strai^t.    Chem.  x.  U 

X62.  f.  1544.  and  1545. 

J  5.  Six  opposite,  continued,  vaulted  protuberances,  JM/bntt. 
knotty  belu  j  beak  oblique.    A  rare  shell.   Chem.^^^ 
xi.  t.  x^2.  f.  X843.  ^o  1846. 

36.  f  urreted,  elongated,  with  alternate  varices,  and  mmeksitM. 
decussated  striae,  forming  granules  at  their  intenec- 

Uons  J  beak  short  and  slightly  ascending.    Amboyna. 
Lister,  t.  X022.  f.  86. 

37.  Angulated  with  decussated  varices,  and  a  con-  optmieru 
catenated  row  of  granules  in  the  interstices  of  the  trans- 

verse  ribs  j  beak  short  and  straight.    Chem.  xL  t.  xoi. 
f.  X839.  and  x840. 

38.  Varicose,  ovate,  transversely  grooved  and  knot-nnwis. 
ty  %  beak  long,  flexnoos,  subulate.  Indian  ocean.  Mar- 
tini, iii.  t.  1X2.  f.  1050.  and  xojx. 

V).  Ovate,  with  two  varices,  longitudinally  plaited  cAhMv 
and  striated,  and  transversely  ribbed  j  beak  lo^g  and 
flexnous.  Ceylon.  Chem.  xi.  t.  X90.  f.  X825.  and  x8a& 

4a   Thin,  transversely  striated^  beak  sobniate  t  cnsidbte/ 
spire  a  little  prominent,   tipt   with   brown  j  whirls 
grooved  \  first  gibbons.     Coromandel.    Lister,  t.  893. 

X.  XS. 

4X.  Protuberances  decussated,  obtuse,  with  knotty  miccd^ 
wrinkles }  belly  equal  $  aperture  toothed.  Africa,  India, 
South  America.  Bare.  Chem.  x.  t.  X62.  f.  X546.and  7. 

42.  Protuberances  hollowed,  smooth,  nearly  oppo- jcralicdb* 
site  \  aperture  toothed.     Mediterranean.      Lister,  t.  tot 

943-  f- 39- 

43.  Protuberances  neariy  opposite,  reticulated  with  rvfwn/cnts 
tuberculated  spoU  j  pillar  almost  toothless  %  beak  as- 
oendingj  6  inches  long.      Mediterranean,  America. 

Lister,  t.  ^35.  f.  30. 

44.  Whirls  unequally  gibbous  j  ribs  decussated,  and  mOms 
slightly  tuberculated  at  their  intersections  j  aperture 
surrounded  by  a  thin  dilated  membrane,  and  the  beak 
produced  and  ascending.     Coasts  of  Cbiloe.     Martini, 

ii*  t.  4X.  f.  405  and  6. 

45.  Protuberances  and  lips  membranaceous,  dilated  \ 
gibbous  and  reticulated  with  tubercles;  aperture  si- 
nuous; beak  erect;  3  inches  long.  Mediterranean 
and  Asia.     Lister,  t.  833.  f.  57. 

•♦••  Somewhat  spinous^  and  withomi  a  beak. 

46.  Obovate,  with  subulate  spines  in  rows ;  aperton  riemas. 
and  lip  toothed  ;  xf  inch  long.    Asiatic  ocean.    Lis- 
ter, t.  804.  f.  X2  and  X3. 

47- 


Ch^. 
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47.  Obovate,  with  conic  tpioes }  lip  toothed  i  pillar 

smooth,  coloored }  3^  inehaa  lopg.    Jamaiea.    Lister, 

t.  991.  f.  53. 
mtrtUd*  45.  Knots   in   numerous  rows;   lip  with  pointed 

dernt*  angles ;  pillar  flattish,    India.     Lister,  t*  990.  f.  50. 

kgMirixm         49*  SuboYate,  with  acute  spines  in  4  rows  \  aper* 

tnre  toothless,  repand.     Friendly  inlands. 
wifiafiiirf        50*  OTate,  with  obsolete  spines,  which  are  blackish ; 
ku  aperture  toothless ;  pillar  transTcrseiy  striated.     Am^ 

bojna.    Lister,  t.  ^$^*  f.  o« 

51.  Ovate,  striated,  with  3  or  5  rows  of  obtuse 

spines  or  tobercles  \   aperture  transTersely  striated. 

Guinea,  India.     Martini,  iii.  t«  99.  f.  945  and  6. 
5a.  Whirls  knotty  \  aperture  violet }  lip  toothed ; 

beak  straight.    New  Holland.  Martyn^s  Univ.  Conch. 

ii.  t.  51. 

53.  Ovate,  transversely  striated,  and  armed  with 

two  rows  of  compressed  spines }  spire  muricated,  and 

the  whirls  keeled.     Guinea.     Lister,  t.  958.  f.  11. 
fktafmt.         54.  Ovate,  veutricose,  with  the  whirls  longitudinally 

plaited  and  striated  transversely }  throat  violet.     £• 

Indies.     Martini,  iii.  t.  loo.  f.  954.  and  5. 
morioms*       s$.  Ovate,  transversely  striated,  and  the  whirls  no- 

dalous  (  aperture  roundkh.     W*  Indies.      Lister,  t* 

990.  b.  f.  51. 
sgntkotm.     56.  Small prkhiy  wheik^    Tapering,  longitudinally 

ribbed,  and  transversely  cancellated  \  aperture  striated  | 

ribs  prickly  \  2  inches  long.     Indian  ocean.   Gualteri, 

t.  51.  f.  G. 
fmeUutgena     57.  Obovate,  glaucous,  with  a  subspinous  whirl ; 

spire  somewhat  prominent }  aperture  smooth  j  5  }  inches 

long.     India,  America.     Lister,  t.  904.  f.  24. 
eakaraUu     58.  Somewhat  turbinated,  with  transverse  strise  and 

spinous  belts }  aperture  snbovate.    Amboyna.     Mar« 

tini,  ii.  t.  40.  f.  400  and  401. 

59.  Thick,   ventricose,   transversely  grooved  and 

knotted ;  aperture  repand,  ovate  $  lip  sinuous,  inward- 
ly plaited  and  denticulated.     India.     Chem.  t.  l6o.  f. 

1516  and  17. 
6o*  Ovate,  grooved  and  striated  transversely,  and 

the  upper  ends  of  the  whirls  flattish  and  nodulous }  aper* 

tore  wide,  and  lips  thickened. 
QtuUnakt.       (!i.  Ovate,  longitudinally  striated,  with  4  plaits  on 

the  body,  and  3  on  the  next  whirl  j  whirls  channelled, 

and  the  outer  lip  nndulated. 


With  a  hngf  straighi^  wbu/aie^  closed  beak^ 
and  unarmed  with  spine*» 

Mnfiomurs  62.  Tapering,  with  acute  spotted  belts,  and  straight 
tail  I  lip  deft ;  4  inches  long.  Indian  and  American 
islands.    Lister,  t.  717.  f.  11. 

jaiamu9.  63.  Tapering,  with  immaculate  knotty  belts}  lip 
with  a  separate  Moop.  India.  Chem.  xi.  t.  15^.  f. 
1827  and  28. 

dubm$»  64.  Longitudinally  plaited  \   and  transveraelv  rib* 

bed  \  spire  a  little  prominent  %  aperture  ovate  \  lip  cre- 
nulated.    Martini,  iv.  t.  150.  f.  1396  and  1397. 

€lavoHdui  65.  Somewhat  torreted  and  coronated,  with  decus* 
sated  strisB  and  prickly  nodules  \  whirls  excavated  at 
the  sutures  ;  outer  lip  with  a  notch  at  the  summit,  and 
the  beak  short  and  obtuse.  Guinea.  Chem.  xL  1. 190. 
f.  1550  and  1551. 

gMoiu$.  66.  With  longitudinal  plaits  and  transverse  grooves, 
and  an  eloTated  belt  at  the  sutures }  outer  lip  with  m 
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notch  at  the  summit,  and  the  beak  short  and  obtuse- 
Bed  sea.     Chem.  xi.  t  190.  f.  1829  ^^  >^3^ 

67.  With  longitudinal  grooves  and  transverse  gniF  virgimcus 
nnlated  strias  $  whiris  with  a  belt  at  the  autnrss  $  outer 

lip  sinuated  ;  beak  short.    Guinea.    Chem.  xi.  t.  190. 
f.  1835  and  1836. 

68.  Tapering,  striated,  knotty  i  carinated,  with  ji  eohu* 
long  straight  beak;   lip  crenulated }  beak  3  inches 
long.     Indian  ocean.    Lister,  t.  917.  f.  lo. 

69.  Oblong,  angulated,  nodulous,  with  decussated^Meilra- 
strisB,  and  the  interstices  excavated  }  outer  lip  double  lii#« 
and  toothed  j  beak  rather  short  and  straight.    Chem. 

X.  t.  x6i.  f.  1536. 

70.  Smooth,  with  the  whirls  concave  above  and  con- lormilMf • 
vex  below ;  outer  lip  with  a  notch  at  the  summit,  and 

the  beak  rather  long. 

71.  Black,  with  a  white  band)  beak  dilated  $  piUnserib. 
lar  wrinkled  ;  whirls  knotty }  6  inches  long.    Africa. 
Lister,  t.  988.  f.  22. 

72.  Beak  dilated;  whirls  of  the  spire  flat  above. cocAluiiinft 
Indian  ocean.    Chem.  x.  t.  x64.  f.  1569* 

73.  Beak  long,  apire  mocronated  |  whirls  convex  spv*ii0iM. 
above.    Tranqnebar.    Martini,  iii.  t.  115.  f.  1069. 

74.  Beak  dilated ;  whiris  of  the  spire  separated  hjemnaUtU' 
a  small  canal.     Canada,  Frozen  sea.    Lister,  t.  878.Aitsv. 

f.  2. 

75.  With  the  body  vfntricose,  and  armed  at  the^nfM. 
shoulder  with  large  compressed  nodules  i  aperture  di- 
lated }  beak  long.    Lister,  t.  880.  f.  3.  h. 

76.  Beak  dilated ;  whirls  separated  by  a  small  oa«/!sti#« 
nail  first  crowned  wttli  knobs  at  the  base.    Bed  sea. 
Martini,  iii.  t.  66.  f.  JAI, 

77.  Snbovate,  with  6  rounded  whirls,  and  tnamwenecAnukim 
minute  longitudinal  striae  $  aperture  toothed  ;  outer  lip  iims. 
double,  ending  in  a  straight  somewhat  produced  beak. 
Lister,  t.  j^o.  f.  36. 

78.  Ventricose,  beak  dilated)  spire  crowned  witheriMMtfr. 
spines.    New  Guinea.    Martini,  iv.  vig.  39.  p.  143. 

f.  D. 

79.  Beak  dilated  and  rspand  ^  spire  recurved  andpercvrmr. 
slightly  crowned.  American  ocean.    Exceedingly  rare. 

Lister,  t.  907.  f.  27. 

*  80.  Beak  dilated j  shell  oblongs   8  round  whiris, tfn/aprv^ 
first  ventricose  ^  4  to  6  inches  long.    European  seas, 
Scotland.    Donovan,  t.  31. 

*  81.  Oblong,  striated,  and  somewhat  rugged }  htskdesjmtus, 
dilated ;  whirls  8,  with  two  elevated  lines  )  5  inches 

long.    European  seas,  shores  of  Britain.   Don.  1. 180. 

*  82.  Oblong,  with  8  whirls,  angulated,  and  strongly  w^itlf- 
keeled  transversely  j   aperture  dilated  j   beak  short.  ^ao<u#. 
Britain.    Don.  t.  117. 

83.  Ovate-oblong  i  beak  dilated }  whirls  ventricose  \fornkatus 
a  little  angular  and  lonnitudinally  striated ;  7  inches 

long.     Greenland  seas.    Martini,  iv.  t.  138. 

84.  Ventricose,  umbilicated,  transversely  striated  }  m^r/Aiiu^ 
whirls  of  the  spire  with  parallel  ribsj  the  first  large,  cicf. 
Straits  of  Magellan.     Chem.  x.  t.  164.  f.  1570. 

85.  Ventricose,  torreted,  with  parallel  membrana-AmieifcffM 
ceoos  longitudinal  ribs,  and  transverse  strisB  j  beak 

short.    Falkland  Islands.    Chem.  xi.  t.  ^  f.  1823 
and  1824. 

86.  Ventricose,  oblong,  smooth,  with  rounded  whirls  i  in'iam^ 
aperture  toothed}  beak  short  j  16  inches  long.    India 

and  the  South  seas^^-This  shell  is  used  by  the  natives 
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of  New  Zealand  as  %  mqatcal  iostrnmeiit,  and  hy  tbe 
Africans  and  many  nations  of  the  East,  as  a  military 
horn.     Lister,  t.  959*  f«  x  2* 

87.  Ventricose,  with  alternate  varices,  decussated 
striae,  and  transverse  nodulous  ribs  \  inner  lip  with  a 
transverse  callosity,  and  the  beak  short.  South  sea. 
Lister,  t.  960.  f.  13. 

•  88.  Ovate,  longitudinally  plaited,  and  transversely 
ribbed  ;  outer  lip  double,  and  toothed  ;  beak  short* 
Coasts  of  Pulo  Condore.     Cbem.  x,  t-  160.  f.  1524. 

89.  Ovate,  longitudinally  plaited,  nudulous,  and  trans- 
versely ribbed  \  aperture  ovate,  and  the  outer  lip  tooth- 
ed within.  £.  Indies.  Martini,  iv.  t.  123.  f.  1441 
and  1442. 

90.  With  dark  blue,  yellow,  and  white  bands,  and 
transverse,  tuberculated  keel,  near  the  margins  of  the 
whirls;  beak  short  and  straight,  and  the  pillar  three 
plaited.  Friendly  Islands.  Chem.  xi.  t.  191.  f. 
1841. 

91.  Ventricose,  oblong,  smooth  ;  spire  striated  with 
rounded  whirls  \  aperture  smooth ;  beak  short ;  if 
inch  long.  Mediterranean  and  Africa.  Rare.  Lis- 
ter, t.  014.  f.  7. 

Q2.  Ventricose,  x>blong,  smooth  \  whirls  rounded  with 
a  double  suture  \  pillar  with  two  plaits  \  beak  dilated, 
striated.     Sooth  America.     Lister,  t.  910.  f.  x. 

93.  Oblong  beak,  and  grooved  with  longitudinal 
membranaceous  plaits.     Iceland.     Lister,  t.  926.  f. 

94.  Solid,  black  or  pale  brown,  with  a  white  snb- 
dlaphanous  band  \  whirls  knotty ;  pillar  a  little  plaited. 
Lister,  t.  828.  f.  50. 

95.  Umbilicated,  with  distant,  wedged,  ribbed,  and 
transversely  striated  whirls  j  aperture  heart«sbaped. 
£.  Indies.     Martini,  iv.  vig.  37.  p.  x.  f.  a,  b,  c. 

96.  Fastigiated  with  brown  and  yellowish  bands ; 
beak  straight,  entire.  Mexico.  Chem.  x.  t.  x6i.  f. 
1526  and  1527. 

97.  Ovate,  with  a  few  elevated  obtuse  belts  on  the 
i^birls  \  size  of  a  walnut.  Poxtugal.  Martini,  iii.  t. 
1x8.  f.  1087  sn^  1088. 

*  98.  Oblong,  slender,  white )  margins  of  the  whirls 
complicated  \  aperture  toothless  \  3  inches  long.  Bri« 
tish  and  North  seas*     Don.  t.  38. 

99.  Oblong,  coarse,  with  obtusely  knotty  whirls; 
aperture  toothless^  beak  short.  South  of  Europe. 
Bouanni,  t.  3,  f.  32. 

100.  Oblong,  obtusely  angular,  with  slightly  knotty 
whirls  ;  aperture  toothed ;  6  inches  long.  Indian  ocean. 
Lister,  t.  931.  f.  26. 

10 1.  Solid,  ventricose,  smooth,  with  an  oblong  oval 
aperture ;  beak  and  crowned  spire  striated  ;  4  inches 
long.     Indian  ocean.     Lister,  t.  885.  f.  6.  b. 

102.  Thin,  diaphanous,  ventricose,  and  transversely 
striated  ;  middle  of  the  beak  smooth ;  spire  with  ob« 
tuse,  undulated  knots  )  pillar  3  plaited.  Martini,  iv. 
t.  142.  f.  1325. 

hurpa.  103.  Ventricose,  longitudinally  ribbed;  ribs  trans- 

vereely  striated ;  spire  a  little  prominent ;  whirls  dis- 
tant.    Martini,  iv.  t.  142.  f.  1328.  and  1329. 

tuba*  104*  Fusiform,  transversely  striated  ;  white,  with  a 

)>rown  tip  to  the  spire,  which  has  8  whirls  distant,  and 
crowned  at  the  base  with  knots.  China.  Martini,  iv, 
t.  143-  f.  X333' 
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105.  Oblong,  with  striated  plaited  whirls,  covered  syracus. 
With  tuberculated  ridges  ;    aperture    toothless  ;   beak  anus, 
short.     Mediterranean ;  rare.   Bay  of  Naples.    Chem. 
X.  t.  162.  f.  1542.  and  X543. 

X06.  Oblong,  with  rounded,  plaited,  and  transverse- mil«nii^« 
]y  reticulated  whirls  ;  aperture  toothed,  striated  within.  to«. 
Mediterranean.     Lister,  t.  919.  f.  X3, 

^  X07.  Nearly  without  a  beak  ;  fusiform,  smooth,  pale,  «cr^if«« 
with  longitudinal  brown  striee ;  lip  toothed  j  very  smalL 
Mediterranean. 

108.  Transversely  striated,   with  distant  vndo lately /^nrofff- 
tuberculated  whirls ;  aperture  oblong ;  beak  straight  ^  nvs. 

4  inches   long ;    yellow.     Ternate  island.     Lister,  t« 
892.  f.  82. 

109.  Umbilicated,   undulately  knotty;    strise    tle^in/undibti* 
vated,  brown;  perforation  funnel-shaped;  pillar  two-Ztfrn. 
plaited  ;  4  inches  long.     W.  Indies.     Lister,  t,  92X. 

f.  J4. 

xxo.  Ventricose,  undulated  with  tubercles ;  BiiivLttd,po/ygonus, 
grooved,  and   obtusely   angled;    black,   with  an  oval 
aperture,  and  short  beak;  3!   inches   long.     Indian 
ocean.     Martini,  iv.  t.  140.  f.  X306.  to  1309. 

XXX.  Solid,   ventricose,    with   waved  angles  ^   ^nd  undaivs* 
finely  striated  transversely;   spire  mocronate;  whirls 
knotty  at  the  base  ;  lip  denticulated  ;  8^  inches  long  } 
ponderous.     India.     Chem.  xi.  L  192.  f.  X851.  and  2. 

XI 2.  Narrowed;   whirls  of  the  spire   transversely /^jicra. 
ribbed,  and  longitudinally  crenated ;  aperture  ovate ; 
ribbed   with  white  within,  and  toothed  at  the  margin  ; 
pillar  two- plaited.     Amboyna.     Martini,  iv.  t.  X45.  f. 

'347- 

113.  Subcylindricalj   spire   obtuse;    whirls  roandverncolor. 
and  striated ;    lower  ones  mostly  glabrous.     India. 
Martini,  iv.  t.  146.  f.  X348. 

XI4.  Umbilicated  and  surrounded  with  belts;  mid-t;fm/ro- 
die  ones  more  raised ;  whirls  crowned  with  tubercles,  «itf. 
which  are  spotted  with  brown.     Red  sea.     Martini, 
iv.  t.  146.  f.  X349.  and  X350. 

X  X  5.  Thin,  transversely  striated  ;  spire  mocronate  ;  striatuhts, 
whirls  round  ;  lip  crenulated ;  4  inches  long.  Martini, 
iv.  t.  X46.  f.  X35X.and  1352. 

X16.  Rounded,  white,  with  violet  spots,  longiiudu pardaUi. 
aally  ribl>ed,  and  transversely  striated ;  spire  obtuse. 
Martini,  iv.  t.  X49.  f.  1384. 

1x7.  Oblong,   ventricose;    whirls    with   a  sttiBiedvalpimts^ 
margin  ',  aperture  glabrous  ;  beak  short,  and  bent  out- 
wards.    Born.  t.  I  J.  f.  xo.  and  ix. 

118.  Whirls  of  the  spire  with  decussated  ribs,  the  ormiojv/. 
first  large,  three  outermost  smooth;  lip  toothed  out- 
wardly ;  very  small.  Sandy  shores  of  India.  Spengler, 
t.  2.  f.  8. 

1^9.  Narrow,  transversely  striated;   spire  mncro- Moror* 
nated  ;  whirls  distant,  contrary,  round,  and  longitudi-  censts, 
nalty  ribbed  ;  beak  promineilt ;  I7  inch  long.     Shores 
of  Morocco.     Chem.  ix.  p.  i.  t.  xoj.  f.  896. 

X20.    Oblong,    whitish,    with    transverse,    rtddUh  Uneatut* 
strise ;  beak  short,  straight.     New  Zealand.     Chem. 
x.t.  164.  f.  1572. 

1 21.  A  little  tapering ;  whirls  carinated  above,  mar-jD^rroir. 
gined  and  flattened ;  beak  long  and  straight.  Southern 
ocean.     Chem.  x.  t.  X64.  f.  1573* 

X22.    Ovate,    angular,    iridescent;    longitudinallyprumtfft*'- j 
grooved  and   plaited;   beak  short;   lip  denticulated. ctf#. 
lodia,  and  South  seas*    Chem.  x«  t*  169*  f.  1635. 

X  28.  Ribs 
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coUunba-        123.  Bibs  longituiliDallj  plaited,  aod   ftraosvenelj 

rium*  grooved  ;  aaguiar,  spinous,  carinated  j  alternately  va* 
rted  with  white  and  brown  ;  whirls  suddenly  diminish- 
ing )  beak  short,  straight.  Pulo  Coodore.  Cbem.  x, 
t.  169,  f.  1637.  and  1638. 

bamjfiut.  *  1 24.  Ventricose,  white  with  acute  longitudinal  ribs  \ 
beak  ralher  short  and  slightly  ascending*  Frith  of 
Forth.     Donovan,  t.  169.  !•  i. 

graciUs*  *.  1 25*  Turreted,  with  longitudinal  ribs  interrupted  by 
a  flat  space  at  the  sutures,  and  transversely  striated  ^ 
beak  rather  long  and  slightly  ascending.  Britain. 
Montagu,  t.  J  5.  f.  5. 

aticmtaius^  126.  Fusiform,  with  the  whirls  subcontinuous,  and 
nine  equidistant  strong  ribs ;  beak  rather  long  and 
straightish.     West  of  England.     Montagu,  t.  9.  f.  6. 

ndmlom  *  127.  Turreted,  with  longitudinal  ribs,  and  minutely 
reticulated  5  bf.ak  short  and  slightly  bent.  West  of 
Fngland.     Montagu,  t.  15.  f.  6. 

MrtatUMm  *  128.  Oblong,  with  8  longitudinal  elevated  ribs  ; 
beak  very  short  and  obsolete.  Britain  and  Norway. 
Don.  t.  91. 

prmimut*  *  129^  Oblong,  with  about  11  longitudinal  elevated 
riba  $  beak  short,  and  rather  spreading  at  the  end. 
Scotland.     Montagu,  t.  30.  f.  8. 

septangU'  *  130.  Oblong,  with  7   longitudinal  continuous  ribs, 

i^rig.  scarcely  interrupted  by  the  sutures  ^  beak  short.  West 

of  England.     Montagu,  t.  9.  f.  5. 

turricyiom  *  131.  Turreted,  with  longitudinal  plaits  and  trans- 
Terse  striae}  whirls  subcylindrical,  and  flattened  at 
their  upper  extremities  ^  beak  short  and  broad.  Bri« 
tain.     Montagu,  t.  9.  f.  i. 

rtffuSm  *  132.  Turreted,  with  longitudinal  plaits  and  trans- 
verse striae,  and  the  whirls  convex.  England  and  S. 
Wales. 

/ifwoswf.  *  133.  Turreted,  with  7  longitudinal  ribs,  and  minute 
transverse  striae }  beak  very  short  ^  upper  angle  of  the 
outer  lip  channelled.   Weymouth.   Montagu,  t.  9.  f.  S» 

Unearism  ^  134*  With  about  9  longitudinal  ribs,  dotted  by  ele« 
▼ated  striscj  and  the  whirls  convex}  outer  lip  crena- 
ted  \  beak  blightly  produced.  West  of  England.  Mon- 
tagu, t.  9.  f.  4. 

purfmr^us  *  135*  Oblong,  acuminated,  with  convex  cancellated 
whirls  \  pillar  striated  and  somewhat  -tuberculated  ; 
outer  lip  crenated.     Devonshire,     Montagu,  t.  9.  f.  3. 

murieatu$^  136.  Oblong  and  very  rough}  whirls  ventricose, 
with  longitudinal  ribs,  and  transverse  elevated  striae, 
forming  tubercles  at  their  intersections }  beak  long  and 
nairow.     Devonshire.     Montagu,  t.  9.  f.  2. 

wUnutitH'  *  137-  Minute,  with  5  trpi rally  striated  whirls  and  re- 

ifit/f*  mote  ribs  }  beak  closed.     Pembrokeshire. 

•*•*♦•  Taptfring^  iuhulate^  with  a  very  short  beak, 

6bcli$cu9*  1 38.  Ventricose,  with  four  granulatfd  rib^,  of  which 
the  uppermosit  is  tuberculatcd  \  pillar  with  one  tooth, 
and  tilt  beak  ascending.     W.  Indies.     Lister,  t.  IQ18. 

VCrtaguM.  139.  Whirls  of  the  spire  plaited  above  ;  pillar  plait- 
ed within  }  Uak  ascending ;  Uiree  inchits  long.  India. 
Lister,  t.  102 J.  f.  85.  b. 

ahiC9.  140.  WhirU  of  the  spire  tuberculated,  with  a  spi. 

Iioos  streak  in  the  middle }  pillar  with  a  single  plait } 
beak  ascending}  four  iuchea  long.  Southern  ocean« 
Bed  sea,  Atla^itic     Li^er,  t.  1 01 7.  f.  19. 

pikahiim$      141.  Ventricose  }  spire  traaivarselj  siriat«d}  whirls 
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longitudinally  plaited  and  knotty  }  aperture  oval.     £. 
Indies.     Martini,  iv.  I.  157.  f.  1488. 

142.  Transversely  striated,  with  large  pointed  nO'  tul/crosui 
dules  on  the  lower  part  of  the  whirls }  outer  lip  strong- 
ly grooved,  and  the  beak  slightly  recurved.    Amboyna. 
Lister,  t.  1025.  f.  87. 

143.  Ventricose,  with  transverse  striae,  and  9l  row  adanMni, 
of  conical  tubercles  on  each  whirl  }  outer  lip  crenulated. 

River  Gambia.     Gualteri,  t.  57.  f.  B. 

144.  Turreted,  transversely  striated,  with  the  foar  uncinatus* 
lower  whirls  armed  in  the  middle  with  hooked  spines, 

and   the  5th  and  6th  ribbed,  and  the  others  glabrous. 
Si'hroeter,  t.  8.  f.  15. 

145.  Turreted,  with  tran^iverse  striae,  and  two  i\}\>er- airatus, 
culated  belts  on  each  whirl }  outer  lip  striated  within, 

and  the  beak  nearly  straight.     Born,  t.  11.  f.  17  and 
18. 

146.  Transversely  striated,  with  spinous  plaits  he- a/ycoidcs* 
low  the   middle  of  the  whirls,  and  crenulated  above } 

beak  slightly  recurved.      Mediterranean.     Lister,   t. 
1019.  f.  82. 

X47.  Turreted,  angulated,  and  transversely  striated } rirmVii/l. 
whirls   nodulous   in   the   middle }    outer    lip    sinuous. 
Friendly  islands.     Chem.  x.  t.  162.  f.  1548  and  1549. 

X48.  Whirls  crenulated }  the  upper  strice  dtnticu'/iiscatus* 
lated.     Mediterranean.     Lister,  t.  121.  f.  17. 

149.  Whirls  of  the  spire  with  a  slightly  knotty  zont  iorulosus» 
above}  beak  short.     East  Indies.     Lister,  t.  I2l.  f. 

16. 

150.  Whirls  of  the  spire  tuberculated,  with  a  double  ra</tf/a.^ 
row  of  punctured  striae.     Africa.     Lister,  t.  X22.  f. 

26. 

151.  Turreted,  with  two  granulated  ribs  below,  and  mor^tWa* 
a  large  compressed  tuberculated  belt  at  the  upper  ex-  /la. 
trenuty  of  the  whirls;  pillar  with  one  plait.      East 
Indies.     Linn.  Tr.  viii.  t.  4.  f.  6.    • 

152.  Turreted,  with  longitudinal  striae,  and  two  inns -serratiti* 
verse  serrated  ribs,  of  which  the  upper  is  largest ;  ser- 
ratures  spinous,  and  compressed.    Friendly  islands.    It 

is  also  found  fonsil.     Martyn's  Univ.  Conch,  ii.  t.  58. 

153.  Whirls  of  the  spire  grooved,  transversely  atri-a#^»r. 
ated  and  muricated.     Guinea.     Lister,  t.  120.  f.  84. 

154.  Rough,  with  decussated  tubercles;  beak  ^cutt^ granule* 
ascending}  2  inches  long}  white.     India.     Martini, ffij> 

iv.  t.  157.  f.  T492. 

155.  Ovate,  turreted,  with  longitudinal   plaits  and  ji/AtoIimw 
transverse  ribs ;  beak  straight,  very  short  and  tubular. 
Molucco  islands.     Lister,  t.  1 21.  f.  85. 

156.  Turreted,  ventricose,   with    numerous   dotted /iV/ivifftei. 
muricated  striae  on  each  whirl ;  upper  striae  tuberca- 

InCfd.     Guadaloupe.     Born,  t.  u.  f.  14. 

*  I-57*  Turreted,  with  longitudinal  ribs,  and  four  ItaM' reticula" 
verse  grooves  on  each  whirl,  forming  uniform  tubercles tf«f. 

all  over.     Britain.     Da  Costaii*s  Brit.  Conch,  t.  8.  f. 

*  158.   Transver>ely  striated,    and    surrounded    with /i/^rrry« 
glabrous  knots  }  lip  thickened.     Britain.    Linn.  Tran.  /arit^ 
viii.  p.  1^0. 

*  159.  Turreted,  with  the  whirls  reversed,  and  00  c^ch  advtrsu^^ 
3  transverse  rows  of  tubercles,  of  which  the  middle  ime 

i>  amallest.     Britain.     Walker,  L  48. 

*  160.  Turreted,  with  two  rows  of  tubercles,  divided  mt^Ai/im. 
by  a  depressed  line  io  Mch  wbirL    Sound  of  MuU, 
Scotland.    Montagu,  t.  30.  f.  6. 
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gitiidinal  plaited  ribs,  and  transverse  strtse. 
flaia^  162.  Transversely  striated  and  spotted  ;  whirls  with 

plaited    knots  ^  lip  double,   dilated.      Pulo    Condore. 

Cbem.  X.  vig,  22.  p.  233.  f.  A  asd  B. 
hexagiinus      163.  Yellowish,  hexagonal,  with  transverse,  gmnu* 

lated  striae  \  first  whirl  tuberculated.     Sooth  sea  \  and 

is  often  found  fossil.     Chem.  x.  t.  162.  f.  1554  and 

atratui,  164.  Black  ',  whirls  transversely  striated  and  tuber- 

culated 'f  pillar  With  one  plait.     Born,  t.  11.  f.  17  and 
18. 
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161.  Turreted,  and  the  snonmit  truncated,  with  Ion-    first  whirl  ventricose;  aperture  orbicofair*,  body  whirl 

«.  large  J  pillar  browOt   W.  Indiea,  Isle  of  France,    Lis- 

ter, t.  653.  f.  51. 

15.  Conic,  white  spotted  with  redj  whirls  round,  coiMr#*. 
with  moniliform  belts  \  first  whirl  only  perforated.   In* 
dia.     Lister,  t.  631.  f.  x8. 

z6.  Subeqoal,  mucronate ;    whirls  9,   spinoos  ht^spmostUm 
neath  j  on  each  side  a  linear  band  of  white  and  black, 
with  a  triple  row  of  knots.    New  Zealand.     Chem.  r. 
t.  167.  f.  1 61 1. 

17.  Lateritioas,  spotted  with  white;  the  base  ^tjujubinw^ 
with  concentric  lines  of  concatenated    dots  \   whirls 
channelled,  tesselated  at  the  iowcr  margin  with  white 
and  chesnut.    South  America.     Chem*  v.  t.  167.  f. 
16x2  and  1613. 

J  8.  Plaited  with  knots,  transversely  striated,  w!lh'a/t;tfanr.. 
belts  of  concatenated  dots  \  perforation  funnel-shaped  \ 
pillar  crenulated.     India.     Gualceri,  t.  60.  f.  P. 

19.  Base  and  continued  perforation  funnel-shaped  j  conMiwr* 
whirls  contiguous,  undulated  and   plaited  j   apertare 
denticulated  at  the  margin ;  2  inches  broad.     India. 
CoromandeL     Chem.  v.  t.  i68.  f.  1620  and  1621. 

20.  Surrounded  with  granulations  and  knots,  green,  vemalu^ 
and  whitish  towards  the  tip  \  the  tip  varied  with  black 
dots.     India,  and  bay  ef  Naples.     Chem.  v.  t.  169.  f. 
1625  and  1626. 

21.  Covered  with  white,  greenish,  and  buff-coloured  coJSJ|wmv 
spots  \  tip  with  red  and  black  ones  ;  base  white,  spot- 
ted with  red  *,  within  pearly  \  whirls  with  many  rows 
of  knots }  lower  margins  glabrous*     India.     Chem*  y. 
t.  169.  f.  1627. 

22..  Wrinkled  and  plaited^  whirls  knotty  beneath, foilSfWMi 
with  concatenated  dots  in  the  middle  ;  whirls  distant ; 
perforation  funnel-shaped.     India.     Chem.  ▼.  t.  169. 
f.  1628. 

23.  Wrinkled  and  plaited,  obliquely  crenated  ^fAochroHm*^ 
transversely  striated  ;  base  flat;  white  with  red  dots. cttf. 
India.     Chem.  v.  t.  169.  f.  i629t 

24*  Plaited  and  wrinkled,  sea-green  \  wbi Ws  with  steUaius. 
concatenated  dots ;  upper  ones  with  a  radiated  spinous  - 
margin.     India.     Chem.  v.  t.'i69.  f.  1630. 

25.  Surrounded  with  rows  of  ochraceous  knots  and  spa^glmi 
granulations,  waved  with  red  ;  one  part  of  the  base 
smooth.    Chem.  v.  t.  169.  f.  16^31. 

26.  Dots  elevated,  concatenated  \  whirls  with  oblong  antatut* 
white  knots  beneath,  and  intermediate  pnrple  grooves. 
Chem.  V.  t.  169.  f.  1^33  and  1634. 

27.  Rough,  with  unequal  dots  and  granulations ;  M#oifa4ui 
many  rows  of  knots  on  the  whirls ;  tnbercles  larger  ob 
the  marginal  row.  Mozambique  and  Zanguebar.  Chem. 
V.  t.  170.  f.  1635  and  1636. 

28.  White,,  with  a  rosy  shade ;  transversely  striated,  rY^W. 
with  many  rows  of  knots ;  margin  of  the  whirls  pro- 
minent ;  perforation  funnel-shaped.     Chem.  t.  170.  f« 

29.  White,  radiated  with  purple  y  conic  ^  margin  (^Myyvcoful 


Gen  27^  Trochus.— To^  Shel/. 

X  Gen,  Char, — The  animal  a  limax  :  shell  univalve,  spi- 
ral, more  or  less  conic  ^  aperture  somewhat  angular 
or  rounded  ^  the  upper  side  transverse  and  con- 
tracted ^  pillar  placed  obliquely. 

Species, 

*  Erect y  and  umhilicated, 

nUoticus,        I*  Conic,  smooth,  somewhat  umbilicated  \  a  large 

ponderous  shell,  with  oblique,  red,  perpendrcuiar  strise. 

Indian  ocean.     Lister,  t.  620.  f.  6. 
tnaeulatus      2.  Conic,  tuberculated,  with  an  oblique  perforation  \ 

inner  lip  two-lobed.     Asia,  South  America*    Lister,  t. 

632.  f.  20. 

3*  Convex,  obtuse,  margined  \  the  umbilicus  pervious 

and  crenulated  \  27  inches  long.     Asia,  Africa.     This 

is  a  very  beautiful  shelU     Amboyna.     Lister,  t.  636. 

f.  24. 

4.  Convex,  with  callo-punctured  striae ;  pillar  one- 
toothed.     Mediterranean.     Cbem.  v..t.  171.  f.  1674. 

5.  Obovate,  striated  ;  marked  with  concatenated, 
globular  dots }  aperture  and  pillar  toothed^  umbilicus 
crenated.    European  and  Asiatic  ^as.    Lister,,  t.  637. 

f.  25. 

*  6.  Convex,  obliquely  umbilicated  y  ridges  of  the  whirls 
rising  into  obtuse  tubercles.  European  and  African 
coasts,  Britain.     Don.  t.  8.  f»  i. 

7.  Plaited  above,  and  more  convex  beneath  >  aper- 
ture ovate  and  i-toothed.    Red  sea.     Lister,  t.  653* 

f.  52. 

8t  Subovate  \  grooves  moniliform  and  alternately 
larger  >  shell  black  >  aperture  yellowish.  Chem.  r.  t* 
171.  f.  1667. 

9.  Obliquely  umbilicated  \  convex ;  whirls  slightly 
margined.    Mediterranean.     Schroeter,  i.  p.  659. 

*  10.  Ovate,  obliquely  umbilicated ^  whirls  rounded; 
size  of  a  pea.  Shores  of  Europe..  Britain.  Doir.  t. 
74  ^  upper  and  lower  figures. 

XI.  Ovate,  suf^umbilicated ;  perforation  nearly  shut 
up>  lowest  whirl  more  remote.  Mediterranean  and 
Greenland  seas.     Schroeter,  i.  p.  660. 

12*   Conico-convex ;    perforation   pervious,  exactly 


the  whirls  knotty ;  perforation  funnel-shaped.    £.  In- 
cylindrical ;   whirl  slightly  emarginated.      Shores  of    dies.     Chem.  v.  t..  170.  f.  1638. 
Europe*    Chem«  v.  t.  171.  f.  i666.  30.  Brownish,  cylindrical;  whirls  convex,  marked cytiufr^ 

13.  Convex,  conic ;  whirls  spinous  and  marginated  ;.    with  transverse  strise;   perforation   crenated.     Veryctir. 
aperture  semi-heart-shaped;  2  inches  diameter.    India,     rare.     Chem.  v.  t.  170.  f.  1639^ 
New  Zealand,  and  America.     Liiter,  t.  622.  f.  9.  31.  Radiated  with   red;    pyramidal ;   whirb  ifiCki radiahsu 

14..  Depressed,  oblique;   white  with  browo  lines;;    concatenated  dots;  perforation  funnel-shaped.    South 
spire  transversely  striated^,  and  loi^todinally  ribbed  v,   Amesica  and  lale  of  France.    liBter,  t.  632.  f.  19. 

•     32.  Greeny 
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viridis.  32.  Green  \  first  whirl  i?ith  5  rows  of  knots,  second 

with  4,  the  rest/  glabrous.  New  Zealand,  Chem.  v. 
t.  170.  f*  1643  '^"^  1644* 

agrettii*  33.  Black-brown  \  obtusely  pyramidal  \  smooth  \ 
pillar  with  one  obsolete  tooth.     China.     Chem.  ▼.  t. 

170.  f.  1645.  and  1646. 

^S^*  34-  Deep  black  \  whirls  flattish  \  spire  transversely 

striated  \  pillar  l-tootlied.  China.  Chem.  y.  t.  170. 
f.  1647. 
finuhtm*  35.  Whirls  of  the  spire  ocbraceous,  with  spotted 
tobercles  ;  and  with  an  intermediate,  spotted,  wrinkled 
groove.  Femambuca.  Chem.  v.  t.  170.  f*  1648  and 
1649. 

stngasus*  36.  Ochraceous,  varied  with  black  at  the  tip  ^  py- 
ramidal and  transversely  striated  ^  whirls  of  the  spire 
flattish;  margin  thmid  and  spotted  with  red ;  very 
small.  Shores  of  Morocco.  Chem.  v.  t»  170.  f.  1650 
and  165  T. 

dubius*  37.  Pyramidal,  with  chesnut  spots  and  clouds^  mar- 

gin of  the  whirls  vaulted  and  nodnlous  \  i\o  2  inches 
long.     Chem.  v.  t.  170.  f.  1652  and  1653. 

4xuitga>»         38.  Depressed,  varied  with  white  and  chesnut  \  base 

tus^  convex,  with  a  scarlet  ring  marked  with  deeper  spots. 

Cape.     Chem.  t.  171.  f.  J  661  and  1662. 

d€cUm$.         39.  Depressed,  white  spotted  with  red  ;  whirls  trans- 
versely striated  and  plaited,  distant  $  pillar  i -toothed  \ 
•    \  inch  long.     Red  sea.     Chem.  v.  t.  171.  f.  1663  and 
1664. 

depresntBrn  40.  Whitish,  radiated  with  red,  and  red  at  the  tip  \ 
depressed  \  whirls  surrounded  with  a  belt  of  moniliform 
dots.     Chem.  v.  t.  171.  f.  1668  and  1669. 

/rrvM*  41.  Pale  brown ;  base  subconvex ;  whirls  smooth| 

obsoletely  striated  transversely  *,  perforation  white,  fun- 
nel-shaped.    Chem.  V.  t.  171.  f.  1670. 

groenlan^       42.  Pellucid,  flesh-colour ;  base  convex ;  whirls  6  ; 

dicus,  convex  and  finely  striated  transversely.  Greenland. 
Chem.  V.  t.  I7x»  f.  1671. 

nmricaiuM  43.  Ovate-subumbilicated,  and  armed  with  pointed 
tubercles.     Mediterranean.     Gaalteri,  t.  64.  f.  H. 

TQttutm  44*  Convex,  rosy,  grooved  \  perforation  very  minute ; 

shell  small.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Chem.  v.  t.  171. 
f.  1675. 

pethohUus*  45.  Depressed,  brown,  with  whitish  spots ;  very  mi- 
nute.    £rtg(and  and  Scotland.     Montagu,  t.  10.  f.  4. 

wriduktt^  46.  Greenish,  obliquely  radiated  with  white  j  whirls 
convex,  with  a  belt  of  moniliform  granulations ;  pillar 
toothed.    Chem.  v.  t.  171.  f.  1677. 

urbamis.  47.  ConveXi  with  numerous  rows  of  grannlations ; 
perforation  dentieulated  ;  aperture  crenulated.  Chem. 
V.  t.  171.  f.  1679^ 

guwettms  48.  Clouded  with  brown  and  gray ;  rows  of  granu- 
lations numerous,  with  knots ;  aperture  crenated  \  per- 
foration toothed  \  6  lines  long.     Guinea.     Chem.  v.  t. 

171.  f.  1680. 

€ameus*  49.  Depressed,  pale  flesh-colour,  with  crowded  mo- 
nilifbrm  belts  of  granulations  $  perforation  large  j  i- 
toothed.     Chem.  v.  t.  171.  f.  1682. 

Ui$eiatm90  50.  Transversely  striated ;  whirls  distant  $  nomeroos 
sqnart  spots  on  the  spire.     European  seas. 

^juadratuB  51.  Sabovate,  tesselated  and  transversely  stuated  ; 
whirls  shelying  at  the  npper  margin,  and  more  perpen- 
dicolar  below*  Mediterranean.  Chem.  v.  t«  171.  f* 
1683. 

trotcui*         53.  CoQteZf  chetnut;  whirls  of  the  spire  convex, 
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the  outer  one  saflron-coloored.  Africa.  Chem.  v.  1. 171. 
f.  1684. 

53.  Depressed,  convex,  with  obliqne  violet  mys^Miquatus 
whirls  convex.     Mediterranean.     Pennant,  iv.  t.  8o. 

f.  106. 

54.  Convex,  chesnnt ;  whirls  with   a  fillet,  varied  viVfafir;. 
with  red  and  white  at  the  upper  margin.     Chem.  v.  t. 

171.  f.  1687. 

^^,  Conic-convex;  whirls  unarmed ;  apertnre  semi-fW/ci^#. 
heart-shaped  \  perforation  spiral ;  scarcely  I  inch  high. 
India.     Chem.  v.  t.  172.  f.  1697  and  8. 

55.  Depressed,  chesnut;  whirls  transversely  stria- tVt^ndi&fi* 
ted  and  crenated,  with  rows  of  granulations  ;  perfbra-  lijfomiis, 
tion  pervious,  crenulated.      Chem.  v.  t.  173.  f.  1702. 

and  3. 

57.  Straw  colour ;  whirls  convex,  with  decussated  itrami' 
striae  separated   by   a  groove  \  perforation   pervious.  neu9* 
Tranquebar.     Lister,  t.  6^$.  f.  23. 

58.  Convex,  transversely  striated ;  white,  with  square  areola, 
reddish   spots ;    perforation  crenulated,   whirls  of  the 
spire  separated  by  a  white  streak.     Chem.  v.  t.  173.  f. 
1710  and  II. 

59.  Greenish  yellow,  with  longitudinal  plaited  ribs  tfiemns* 
terminated  by  a  spine ;  aperture  compressed  y  perfora- 
tion wrinkled.     W.  Indies.     Chem.  v.  t.  173.  f.  1712 

and  13. 

60.  Conic,  olive,  covered  with  rows  of  raised  violet  imperialts 
'  scales  \  whirls  inflated,  with  a  spinous  radiate  margin ; 

spire  with  7  whirls  \  large.     South  seas.     Cliem.  t.  t« 
173.  f.  1714.  ^ 

61.  Depressed,  straw  coloui*,   with   darker  rWa'y  phnus. 
whirls  of  the  spire  plaited  \  perforation  pervious.  Chem* 

y.  t.  174.  f.  1 721  and  2. 

62.  Conic ;    white,    with   oblique    brown   bands  \  aibuhis. 
whirls  channelled  near  the  suture.     Bom,  t.  11.  f.  19 

and  20. 

63.  Conic ;  base  greenish  gray,  spotted  with  brown  \Jii$€atiit» 
whirls  Tonnd,  flattish  at  the  suture.     Born,  t.  12.  f.  i. 

and  2. 

64.  Conic,  reS,  dotted  with  white;  slightly  perfo- coroAifNM, 
rated;  whirls  round,  the  first  with  15,  the  next  with 

6  rows  of  tobercles  ;  6  whirls  in  the  spire ;  4  lines  long. 
Senegal.     Chem.  v.  t.  165.  f.  1571* 

65.  Very  thin,  and   of  a  wax  colour;  first  yrhirljrqgilis, 
large,  with  a  brown  band  in  the  middle.     Schroeter,  t. 

3.  £16. 

66.  Obtusely   pyramidal  ;   4   elevated  contiguous  carina futm 
whirlsi  tumid  at  the  margin,  in  the  spire*  Saxe- Wei- 
mar.    Chem.  ix.  part  2.  t.  122.  f.  1501. 

67.  Pyramidal,  with  flattish  whirls,  separated  by  %cinercuu 
very  depressed  suture,  and  the  umbilicus  cylindrical ; 

base   concave.      Mediterranean.      Lister,   t.  633.  f. 
21. 

68.  Conical,  smooth,  with  the  whirls  rounded,  vadfiscuitus, 
flattened  at  their  upper  margins  ;  umbilicus  deep,  and 

the  outer  lip  crenulated.     Born,  t.  1 2.  f.  2. 

69.  Depressed,  transversely  striated,  and  slightly jy^j^^/^ 
granulated ;  umbilicus  pervious  and  crenated ;   aper-  vwntuhi. 
tore  roundish.     Chem.  v.  t.  173.  f.  1708  and  9. 

70.  Convex,  with  two  teeth  on  the  pillar,  and  the  kybridus, 
umbilicus  crenulated.      Mediterranean.      Chem.  v.  t. 

173.  f.  1702  to  1705. 

71.  Conical,  subumbilicated,  coarse,  obtusely  plait- com^^A!)* 
ed ;  pellucid,  and  the  wfatiis  imbricated ;   base  aM-pAoni#, 

3La  cave} 
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cave  ;  pillar  lip  sickle- shaped.     St  Domingo.    Born, 

t.  12.  f.  21. 

perlatust  72.  Depressed,  with  transverse  equally  granulated 
striae  ;  base  convex  \  aperture  roundish  \  inner  lip 
toothed. 

pumilio.  73.  Conical,   ifith   the  whirls  marginated  at  their 

bases,  and  the  marginal  ribs  muricated  \  base  sea* 
hrous  and  slightly  convex.  Africa.  Chem.  xi.  t.  196. 
f.  1888. 

tertrstris,  *  74.  Conical,  longitudinally  striated ;  whirls  roargi- 
uated  at  their  bases  j  base  flat  and  striated  froo)  the 
centre.  Cumberland  and  Italy.  A  land  shell.  Lis- 
ter, t.  61.  f.  58. 

hidens*  75.  Subconical,  somewhat  keeled,  with  8  finely  stri- 

ated whirls  \  base  convex  \  aperture  narrow  ;  outer 
lip  with  2  teeth,  and  reflected.  Strasburgh.  Chem.  ix. 
part  2.  t.  122.  f.  1052. 

fulmineus.  76.  Subpyramidal,  smooth,  with  the  whirls  separated 
by  a  deep  suture  \  aperture  roundish.  River  Huines. 
D'Argenville,  t.  27.  f,  4. 

afer*  77.  Convex,  gray,  with  whitish  spots  ;  whirls  flattisb  \ 

6  lines  long.     Senegal.     Adanson,  t.  X2.  f.  6. 

neritoi-  78.  Subovate,  convex,  depressed ;  smooth,  reddish, 

deu$^  glabrous  ^   2  lines  long.      Greenland.      Olaffsen,  N^ 

1015. 

•*  Imperforated^  and  erects 

vesttarins*  79.  Conic,  convex,  with  a  gibbous  callous  hase  \  a« 
perture  somewhat  heart-shaped  )  very  small.  Mediter- 
ranean and  Asia.     Lister,  t.  560.  f.  45. 

labio^  80.  Ovate,  substriated  ;  pillar  x-tootbed.     Asia,  A- 

frica,  New  Zealand.     Lister,  t.  584.  f.  42. 

quadrica-       81.  Ovate,  with  transverse  nodulous  ribs,  and  4  mu- 

rinatus^  ricated  transverse  keels ;  aperture  silvery,  with  the 
outer  lip  double  and  grooved ;  pillar  toothed.  Medi- 
terranean.    Chem.  xi.  t.  196.  f.  1892  and  3. 

iitrbinatus  82.  Ovate,  smooth,  and  the  whirls  convex  j  outer 
lip  somewhat  double  j  pillar  obsoletely  toothed.  Medi- 
terranean.    Lister,  t.  642.  f.  33.  and  4. 

crassuSm  *  83.  Subovate,  thick,  coarse,  with  one  tooth  on  the 
pillar,  and  the  base  by  the  inner  lip  white  and  flatten- 
ed. Britain.     Don.  t.  71. 

tuber*  84.  Depressed  \  whirls  somewhat  keeled,  and  knot- 

ted at  the  upper  and  lower  margin  ^  2  inches  diameter. 
Mediterranean  and  South  America.     Lister,  t.  646.  f. 

38-       .  •         . 

strtatus.-  *  85.  Conic ;  aperture  obovate  j  last  whirl  angular ; 
minute.  Mediterranean,  Falmouth.  Don.  t.  155. 
f.  I. 

contdus.  *  86.  Conic,  smooth ;  whirls  separated  by  a  promi- 
nent line.  European  seas  \  Britain.  Chem,  v.  t.  x66« 
f.  1588  and  9. 

Kmyphi'    •  87.    Conic,    livid,   smooth,    transversely   striated  ; 

nus.  whirls  margiivd.    European  and  African  coasts,  shores 

of  Britain.     Don.,  t.  52. 

papillosus.  *  88.  Conical,  tbin,  whirls  rather  convex,  with  trans- 
verse granulated  striae  >  base  slightly  convex.    Britain. 

Don.  t.  xa7.  . 
virgtfieus.      89.  Subconical,  slightly  ventricose,  with  transverse 

rows  of  granules,  and  red  dots,  and  a  band  round  the 

base   of  the    whirls^   base   convex.      New   Zealand. 

Chem.  X.  t.  165.  f.  1581  and  2. 
nMttcus*.       9P*  Conte  5  surrounded  with  numerous  rows  of  white 

or  green   mojiiliform  granulations^  pillar  x-toothedy 

I 
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2  inches  high.      India*      Chen.  v.  t.  i6o*  f.  1510  to 
12. 

91.  Pyramidal,   with  rosy  and   white  stripes,  tmdvirgaius. 
numerous  rows  of  knots ;  base  with  concentric  white 

and  red  circles.     India.     Lister,  t.  631.  f.  17. 

92.  Cinereous,  variegated   with   greenish,  whitish,^^YoAil««; 
and  reddish ;  whirls  of  the  spire  toberculated  at  the 

lower  margin.     Bed  sea.     Chem.  t.  161.  f.  1516  and 

93.  Thin,  pellucid,  with  aiteraate  cbesnot  and  white d&pAoMi/ 
moniltform  belts  of  granulations  ;  i^  inch  high.    New 
Zealand.     Chem.  v.  t.  x6i.  f.  X520  and  21 . 

94.  Subconical,  with  granulated  transverse  strise  ^  Mi^/«r, 
body  broad  and  marginated  at  the  base,  which  is  con- 
vex 'f  spire  acuminated.     New  Zealand.     Chem.  xi.  t. 

X96.  f.  x896.  * 

95.  Covered  with  a  smooth  coat,  under  which  it  istri/. 
bluish  and  reddish,  shining  and  iridescent.     Southern 
ocean.     Chem.  v.  t.  i6i.  f.  1522  and  23. 

96.  Striae  decussated^  grooved  within  ^  tip  deep  red.  notelaif. 
South  sea.     Scbroeter,  v.  f.  10  and  ii. 

97.  Pyramidal,   striated,  brownish  purple.     South  rA^ny. 
sea*     Born,  vii.  t.  3.  f.  D  i.  and  D  2* 

98.  Obtusely    pyramidal^    spotted   with    gretmak.melanwtO' 
South  sea.     Chem,  v.  t.  161.  f.  1526.  rfvt^ 

99.  Pyramidal  $  striated  with  white  and  red.    ^lo-erytArfh- 
rocco.     Lister,  t.  62 x.  f.  8.  ieucus. 

xoo.  Red,   punctulated  j    very   miaate.     Moncco. puncttf/a' 
Chem.  V.  t.  x62.  f.  X530.  tas^ 

I  ox.  Pyramidal*  obliquely  grooved,  plaited  and  rib-m^rica- 
bed  *y  whirls  a  little  prominent  at  the  niargto.     Sooth  tusm 
American  seas.     Lister,  t.  628.  f.  14* 

XQ2.  Ocliraceous  *,    longitudinatly  grooved  j  whirls  tfrnrrxv- 
transversely  striated  ^  lip  denticulated.     South' Ame-mfj. 
rica  and  W.  Indies.     Chem.  v.  t.  i$2«  f.  1534  and 

1535- 

X03.  Sea-green,  with  protuberances  and  oblique  scaly  cirib(ii«« 
plaits;  whirls  of  the  spire  transversely  striated  and 
grooved  in  the  middle  j  concave  spines  on  the  lower  mar- 
gin of  the  first  whirl.     Isle  of  France.   Lister,  t.  647. 
f.  40. 

X04.  Conical,  with  oblique  plaits  on  the  upper  part,rf^ro. 
a  transverse  row  of  tubercles  below,  and  the  margins  jv^. 
of  the  whirls  spinous.     New  Zealand.     Chem.  x.  vig. 
23.  f.  A.  B. 

*  1 05.  Subconical,  transversely  striated,  and  the  body  nic^ssae, 
whirl   transversely  flattened  in  the  middle }  apertore 
roundish.    Barbadoes  and  Britain.  Lister,  t.  563.  f.  38. 

iq6.  Slightly  conical,  with  the  spire  flattened,  tknd  obtusuM*- 
the  whirls  marginated  ;  base  convex;  aperture  roundish. 
Chem.  xi.  t.  X96«  f.  1894  and  1895. 

107.  Purple,  with  plaited  luberculated  whirls.  Chem, pt^fm^ffxis* 
V.  t.  x62.  f.  1538  and  1539.  cms. 

108.  Sea-green,  with   numerous  rows  of  tubercles  tooj^iV. 
and  oblique  undulated  pUits ;  4  inches  long,  as  broad^ 

and  covered  with  a  homy  lid.     Cook's  bay.     Chem.  ▼• 
t.  16^.  f.  1540. 

1.09.  Pyramidal ;    white,  varied   with  reddish  sndiauNiriMN 
green;  whirls  spinous;    pillar  eroarginated,   plaited. ny^. 
Bourbon  and  Mauritius  islands.     Lister,  t.  625.  f.  il, 

1 10.  Pyramidal ;  white  ;  whirls  of  the  spire  longi*yeii##lr«« 
tudinally  ribbed,  with  transverse  moniliform  belts  ot'tus. 
green  granulations  ;   i^  inch  wide.     Indian  and  South 
seaS;^    Chem.  t«  t.  16}.  f.  x  ^49  and  1550. 

lit.  Ovite^ 
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argyrosio*      1 1 1.  Ovate,  With  ondalftteil  ribs  and  transvene  striee ; 


mtis^ 


nmengtSn 


atp^r. 


UsMrkUus. 


gnmatum. 


trocatus. 


horiemsism 


whirls  ventricose  \  2  inches  broad  and  high.     South 
tea.     Chem.  t.  t.  i65.  f.  1562  and  1563. 

112.  Obtusely  pyramidal  y  black,  with  a  purple  band 
at  the  base  J  pillar  white.  China.  Chem.  ?•  t.  165* 
f.  1564. 

113.  pbtase  ;  whirls  round,  with  many  rows  of  tu- 
bercles, grooved  and  transversely  striated  \  pillar  tooth- 
ed.    New  Zealand.     Chem.  v.  t.  166.  f.  1582. 

114.  Conic,  convex,  transversely  striated,  with  ob- 
long square  spots  disposed  in  rows  \  pillar  lip  spotted 
with  black.  Mediterranean,  Africa.  Chem.  v.  t.  1 66. 
f.  1583. 

115.  Pyramidal,  white,  variegated  with  scarlet}  2 
first  whirls  very  la/jE^e ;  2  inches  high.  South  seas. 
Chem.  X.  t.  170.  f.  1654. 

116.  Smooth,  conic,  white  with  a  saffron  tip.  Born, 
t.  1 2.  f.  1 1  and  1 2. 

117.  Subconical,  with  the  whirls  rounded,  and  the 
summit  obtuse  \  base  slightly  convex.  Inhabits  gardens 
in  southern  climates.  Chem.  ix.  p.  2.  t.  122.  u  1055 
and  1036. 

grandina^      x  1 8.  Rough,  with  concatenated  globules  \  base  con- 
tiif.  Tex,  with  concentric,  granulated  striae  \   lip  double- 

toothed.   Falmerston  ibland.   Chem.  x.  t.  169.  f.  1639. 

••*  Tapertng^  with  an  exserted  ptlfar^  and  Jailing  on 
the  Me  when  ptaced  upon  the  hase, 

telescO"  1x9.  Imperforated,  striated  \  pillars  spiral  \  4  inches 

piunt*  long.     Indian  ocean.     Lister,  t.  624.  f.  10. 

dokdfmtus      120.  Umbilicatfd,  glabrous  ^    pillar  with  recurved 

twisted  plaits.    South  America.    Lister,  t.  844.  f.  7^26. 
terehelius,       121.  Subconical,  turreted  and  glabrous  ^  pillar  lip 

with  3  plaits,  and  the  inside  of  the  outer  lip  smooth, 

Barbadoes.     Lister,  t.  844.  f.  72. 

122*   Glabrous,    imperforated;    whirls    reversed; 

small.     Mediterranean.     Ency.  Meth.  p.  496. 

I23«  Flat  at  the  base  j  finely  striated  transversely  ; 

whirls  reversed  ;  i  inch  long.     Indian  seas.     Chero« 

ix*  part  I.  t.  113.  f.  ^6» 
umdMtiaHi9*      1 24*  Flat  at  the  base  \  longitudinally  ribbed  \  whirls 

reversed.     Indian  shores.     Chem.  ix.  part  x.  t.  1x3. 

f.  967. 
ventneo"         1 25.  Cancellated,  glabrous  at  the  base  ;  whirls  re- 
Mf.  versed ;  upper  ones  ventricose  ;  very  small.     Indian 

sands.     Chem.  ix.  part  i.  t.  XI3.  f.  968. 
anmthtus*      126.  Aperture  nearly  square ;  whirls  reversed,  and 

ribbed   on   each   side  \  small.     Indian  sands.     Chem. 

p.  1.  t.  113.  f.  969. 
punctaiusm       127.  Whirls  with  a  triple  row  of  prominent  dots  ; 

imperforated  ;  size  of  a  barleycorn.   Southern  Europe, 

Africa. 
slriattiius*      128.    Imperforated;    longitudinally    and    obliquely 

striated;  small.     Mediterranean.     Lister,  t.  1018.  f. 

81. 
lunaris,  129.  Whirls  3,  reversed  ;  convex,  smooth,  umbiii- 

cated.     Chem.  ix.  t.  113.  f.  971. 


perversusm 
ptmttusm 


<fi 


Gen.  28.  Turbo,  the  Wreath. 

Gen.  C^or.— 'The  animal  a  liroax  :  the  shell  nni valve, 
spiral,  solid  ;  aperture  contracted,  orbicular,  entire. 

Spkcjks. 

*  Pillar  margin  of  the  aperture  dilated  and  imperfo* 

rated. 


*  \ 
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X.  Rnnndi^h,  smooth,  very  obtnse ;  above  ventri- o^/imoIi/j * 
cose.     North  seas.     Chem.  v.  t.  185.  f.  1854.  a.  to  f. 

2.  Ovate,  glabrous,  obtusa;  minute.  Mediterra- nerfWi/cjr. 
nean,  America.     Gualteri,  t.  45.  f.  F. 

*  3.  Periwinkle;  subovate,  acute,  striated;   \\\^j^littoreyu 
high  ;  finely  striated  transversely.     Shores  of  Europe ; 
Britain.r     Don.  t.  33.  f.  X.  and  2.     The  animal  of  this 
species  is  frequently  eaten. 

*  4.  Subconical,  rather  obtuse,  with   the  body  whirl  trAeiro^ir^ 
ventricose.     Britain.     Montagu,  t.  20.  f.  4. 

*  5.  Subovate,  rather  obtuf>e  ;  whirls  ventricose.   Nor-pudis. 
way  and  Britain.     Don.  t.  33.  f.  3. 

6.  Umbilicated,  subovate,  acute ;  surrounded  with  mnricatM. 
striae  of  raised  dots ;  pillar  margin  a  little  obtuse  ;  an 
inch  high.     Europe,  America.     Lister,  t.  30.  f.  28. 

7*  Transversely  grooved  ;  first  whirl   black,  finely  tethiops* 
striated  ;  the  rest  silvery ;  lips  bordered  with  brown. 
New  Zealand.     Chem.  v.  t.  182.  f.  1820  and  21. 

8.  Ovate,  thick,  wHh  6  depressed  whirls,  of  which/itr/icto^tfi. 
the  2  lower  are  very  lar^e,  and  the  spire  mucronatcd; 

inside  brown.     Goree.  Favanne,  ii.  t.  71.  f.  A  i.  and 
A  2. 

9.  Subovate,  rather  ventricose,  transversely  TihhtA^jtigosus* 
and  the  margin  of  the  pillar  flattish.     South  Wales. 
Montagu,  t.  20.  f.  2. 

*  I  o.  Conical,  coarse,  with  5  ronnded  obsoletely  stri-  crassior. 
ated   whirls,  depressed   at  the  suture,  and  the  body 

whirl  slightly  keeled. 

*  II.  Conical,  acute,  and  the  aperture  pear-shaped.petrmif. 
Dorset  and  Devonshire.     Dorset.  Cat.  t.  18.  f.  13. 

*  12.  Subconical,  minute,  smooth,  with  3  whirls,  of fidgidus* 
which  the  body  one  is  large,  and  the  apex  small  and 
obtuse.     Pembrokeshire. 

1 3.  Brownish,  reticulated  ;  whirls  surrounded  with  nicobdri" 
belts  ;  throat  golden.     Nicobar  islands.     Chem.  v.  t  cut. 
182.  f.  1822  and  23. 

14.  Smooth,  deep  black  ;  whirls  distant,  with  a  hoUntgern^ 
lowed  margin.     Southern  ocean.     Chem.  v.  t.  iQj.  f.mui*. 
1846. 

••  Imperforate  and  solids 

*  15.  Oblong-ovate;  striae  decussated  and  raised  withcfiiM^ 
dots  ;  very  minute.    Shores  of  Europe,  Britain.   Don. 

t.  2.  f.  X. 

*  16.  Subconical,  with   crowded,   cancellated  striae,  coib^AtV* 
forming  punctures  by  their  inteistices  ;  with  6  whirls.ctrj.. 
Britain.     Montagu,  t.  30.  f.  5. 

*  17.  Ovate,  smooth;  variegated  with  red  and  white ;/wi/s». 
minute,  transparent,  glossy.     European  seas,  shores  of 
Britain.     Don.  t.  2.  f.  2  to  6. 

18.  Convex,  smooth;  aperture  somewhat  angular. jn^rvoiMi^tff 
India.     Rumphius,  t.  19.  f.  N°  x. 

,  19.  Ovate,  smooth,  glossy  ;  whirls  somewhat  angii-^/Ao/iitf/#. 
lar  on  tlie  upper  part.     India,  South  America.     Lis* 
ter,  t.  584.  f.  39. 

20.  Ovate,  striated,  with  one  Ktria  thicker  on  the  cochins.. 
back.     India.     Lister,  t..  584.  f.  40. 

21.  Conical-ovate,  with  two  rows  of  white  grannies  irocA^- 
on  the  body  whirl,  and  one  on  each  whirl  of  the  spixe.mi^^ 
Southern  ocean..    Chem.  v.  t.  X63.  f.  1545.  and  6. 

22..  Subimperforate,  with  broad  radiated  spines,  of  ttellaris. 
which  there  are  X  2  on  the   base  of  the  body  whirl. 
South  sea.     Chem.  v.  t.  164.  f.  1552  and  3.. 

23.  Subimperforate,  with  lacioated  spines,  of  which  aculeatus. 

there 
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there  are  9  very  large,  ^ni  compressed  on  the  body, 
Nicobar  islands.     Chem.  v*  t.  164.  f.  iS5^  ^^^  7* 

9icllatus.  24.  Subpjramidal,  yellomsb,  jnrlth  the  base  flatten- 
ed, and  the  lower  margins  of  the  whirls  spinous.  Chem. 
T.t.  164.  f.  1558  and  9. 

mrmaiut*  '  25.  Subimperforate,  scabrous,  with  the  stimmit  of 
the  spire  depressed,  and  a  spinous  rib  round  the  middle 
of  the  lower  whirl ;  base  with  concentrical  somewhat 
granulated  stride.  Bay  of  Naples.  Lister,  t.  608.  f. 
46.  a. 

chfysosto*       26.  Suhovate,  wrinkled ;  whirls  surronnded  with  2 

mus.  rows  of  vaulted  spines;  yellowish,  radiated  with  brown. 

India.     Chem.  y.  t.  181.  f.  X797- 

tectum*  27.  Ovate ;  spines  obtuse,  depressed  ;  beneath  pa- 

persicum.  pillous.     India.     Chem.  v.  t.  163.  f.  1543  and  4. 

pagodas,  28.  Conic ;  spines  obtuse,  concatenated  j  striae  pa- 
pillous  beneath  }  3  inches  high.      India.      Lister,  t. 

644.  f.  36. 
talcar,  29.  Nearly  imperforated,  depressed ;  whirls  rongfa  ; 

with  compressed  hollow  spines  above.     India.     Chem. 
▼.  t.  164.  f.  1552. 
rugosus*         30.  Subovate,  striated  j  whirls  rugged  above.     Me- 
diterranean, New  Zealand.     Lister,  t.  647.  f.  41. 
marmoro'      31.  Subovate,  smooth  ;  3  rows  of  protuberances  in 
tus.  the  whirls ;    beak  dilated   behind.      South  America. 

Lister,  t.  587.  f.  46. 
sarmaticus     32.  Convex,  obtuse;  whirls  knotty  above,  and  se- 
parated by  a  canal.     Asiatic  and  African  seas,  Chem. 
V.  t.  179.  f.  1777. 
oiearius*         33.  Fonderous,   convex,  obtuse,  smooth,  angular. 

India.     Chem.  v.  t.  178.  f.  1771  and  1772. 
tomutut.       34.  Whirls  and  spire  round,  with  decussated  striae ; 
the  first  with  3  rows  of  imbricated  spines ;  a  large  shell. 
China.     Chem.  v.  t.  179.  f.  1779  and  1780. 
radiatus,       35.   Rugged ;    whirls  round,   distant,  transversely 
striated,  and  armed  with  small  imbricated  spines.   Bed 
sea.     Chem.  v.  t.  180.  f.  1788  and  1789. 
imperidh's.     36.  Glabrous,  glossy  green;  within  snowy ;  aper- 
ture silvery ;  pillar  Up  callous  above ;  whirls  of  the  spire 
very  convex.     China.     Chem.  v.  t.  180.  f.  X79^* 
coronatus.       37*  Wrinkled;   white,  with   greenish  clouds;   tip 
orange  ;  whirls  crowned  with  spines  and  knots  ;  pillar 
produced  into  a  beak.     Seas  of  Malacca.     Very  rare. 
Chem.  t.  180.  f.  1793. 
ganalicu*       38.  Grooved  and  transversely  striated  ;  whirb  6 ; 
iatus»         very  convex.     India.    Chem.  v.  t.  181.  f.  1794* 
9€tosus*  39*  Whirls  of  the  spire  cylindrical ;  grooved  and 

transversely  striated.    India.    Cbem.  v.  t.  x8i.  f.i795 
and  1796. 
tparverwi     40.  Oblong,  with  broad,  smooth  striae;   yellowish 
spotted  with  brown.     India.   Chem.  v.  t.  181.  f.  279^* 
moiikid'         41.  Silvery  grey,  with  transverse  orange  and  yellow 
mus.  bands ;   whirls  of  moniliform  belts  of  granulations. 

Chem.  V.  t,  181.  f.  1799  and  1800. 
gpengieri*      42.  Variegated  white  and  yellowish ;  whirls  round, 
Btms.         transversely  striated,  and  separated  by  a  canal.  Indian 
ocean.  Very  rare.   Chem.  v»  t,  i8|.  f.  i8ox  and  1802. 
tastaneui.      43.  Transversely  striated ;  chesnut  brown,  spotted 
with  white ;  whirls  5,  surrounded  with  rows  of  knots. 
South  America.     Don.  v.  t.  173. 
crenvlatus     44.  Silvery  grey,  surrounded  with  many  rows  of 
knots;  aperture  milk-white  within.    Chem.  v.  t.  x8l. 
f.  x8ii  and  i8t2. 
M0mco$tm*      45*  Conicali  minate,  with  4  or  5  rounded  wbiris ; 

ims. 
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body  minutely  striated  transversely,  and  the  npper  part 
longitudinally  ribbed. 

46.  Ponderous,  slightly  depressed  ;  smoothish  and  stnamg* 
obliquely  wrinkled  ;  4  whirls  in  the  spire  ;  first  round  dus* 
and  larger ;  2  inches  broad  and  high.     New  S^aland. 
Chem.  V.  t.  182.  f.  1815  and  1816. 

47.  Pellucid,  thin  and  finely  annulated ;  first  whirl pap^rro- 
large,  the  next  with  a  band  varied  with  red  and  white,  ecus. 
£.  Indian  seas.     Chem.  v.  t.  182.  f.  18x7  and  1818. 

48.  Transversely  grooved  ;  first  whirl  black,  finely  {gthhpu 
striated  ;  the  rest  silvery  ;  lips  bordered  with  brown. 

New  Zealand.     Chem.  v.  t.  182.  f.  1820. 

49.  Brownish,  reticulated ;  whirls  surrounded  with  nicobari* 
belts  ;  throat  golden.     Nicobar^  islands.     Chem.  v.  t.  cu4* 
182.  f.  1822  and  1823. 

50.  Smooth,  with  compressed  roundish  whirls ;  tbecuibrur. 
fir.4t  round  and  very  large ;  aperture  compressed,  sil- 
very ;  pillar  a  little  prominent.     India,  China.   Chem. 

V.  t.  184.  f.  1840  and  1 841. 

51.  Smooth,  nearly  subimperforated  ;  roundish,  with  Ae/icijita. 
contiguous  convex  whirls  ;  pillar  thickened.     Born,  t. 

12.  f.  23  and  24. 

*  52.  Minute,  subcylindrical,  with  4  rounded  wbiris  ;  t^Arrcrj; 
aperture  suboval,  and  a  little  contracted  at  the  upper 

end.     Cornwall.    Montagu,  t.  1 2.  f.  3. 

*  53*  Conical,  minute,  glossy,  with  6  rounded  vnApunctura. 
finely  reticulated  whirls.     West  of  England.     Mon- 
tagu, t.  12.  f.  5. 

*  54.  Conical,  minute,  with  5  rounded  whirls,  and  At' annaruts. 
cussated  strias.     Saleomb  bay,  Devon.     Mbntagu,  t. 

12.  f.  4. 

*'SS'  Conical,  minute,  smooth,  with  5  fiattish  trans- sus^/Smvui- 

versely  fasciated  whirls  ;  outer  Hp  expanded.    Britain,  tus. 

Montagu,  t.  20.  f.  6. 

^  ^6.  Minute,  subtnrreted,  obtuse,  smooth,  with  5  or  nivoims* 

6  rounded  whirls,  and  the  pillar  quite  smooth  and  even. 

Devonshire. 

*  C7.  Subconical,  small,  with  about  7  flattisb  wbiris,  AiUmim. 
and  slightly  ribbed  longitudinally  ;  aperture  expanded, 

and  the  outer  lip  somewhat  reflected.   Britain  and  Ire- 
land.    Montagu,  t.  13.  f.  7. 

*  58.  Conical,  small,  acuminated,  with  about  6  smooth  «fc^. 
flattisb  whirls,  and  the  aperture  subovate.     Britain. 
Dorset.  Cat.  t.  18.  f.  I2. 

*  59.  Conical,  minute,  with  6  glossy  yentricose  whirls ;  v§Mtftsu9. 
aperture  subovate.    Britain*    Montagu,  t.  J2.  f.  I3« 

*  60.  Conical,  minnte,  subumbilicated,  with  four  otnihumbiS* 
five  tumid  whirls  ;  aperture  completely  ovate.     Wey-ca<ifi. 
mouth.     Dorset  Cat.  t.  j8.  f.  12.  b. 

*  61.  Conical,  minute,  with  6  fiattish  slightly  striated  ctiyiZfM. 
contiguous    whirls,   and   alternate   bands   of  chesnut 

brown  and  horn  colour.  Britain.  Montagu,  t,  1 2.  /.  y. 

*  62.  Conical,  minute,   acuminated,   with    c   flattisb  sWlrrn^ 
whirls,   and  interrupted  longitudinal  yellowish  brown  Ak#. 
streaks.     Montagu,  t.  20.  f.  8. 

*  63.  Conical,  minute,  with  5  or  6  slightly  rounded  jemwfna* 
whirls,  which  are  transversely  striated  at  both  ends,  ^ti#. 

and  plain  in  the  middle.    Devonshire. 

*  64.  Opaque ;  whirls  5,  longitudinally  xiblied  ;  ^per^mlbuku^ 
tore  roundish  ;  not  margined.    Pembrokeshire  coast. 

*  6s*  Opaque,   smooth,   with  5   whiris.     Cornwall.  rwi#r. 
Adams  in  Linn.  Tr.  iii.  t.  2  j.  f.  2i.  and  21. 

*  66.  Pellucid,  white,  with  5  reticulated  whirls*  'Ptm' ffUmiit** 
brokesbire  coast.    Montagu,  t.  xa.  f.  4. 

••»  SoUd 
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•••  Soiid  and  perforated. 

picom  67.  ConiCf  rounded,  smootb  ^  a  small  tooth  near  the 

umbilicus  \  3^  inches  broad.     In  most  seas.     Lister, 

t.  640.  f.  30. 
modukius.     68.  G>oical,  rounded,  with  the  whirls  nodulous,  and 

striated  \  umbiticus  toothed.    W.  Indies.     Chem.  v. 

t.  178.  f.  1769  and  70, 
auncul^^        69.  Conical,   small,  rather  smooth  \    whirls   much 
tis.  rounded  ;  aperture  o?al-ear-shaped. 

vinciut*  70.  MiiMite^  conical,  and  smooth,  with  6  rounded 

whirls  \  summit  rather  obtuse  \  aperture  suborbicular. 

Devonshire.     Montagu,  t«  20.  f.  3. 
quadrifaS'      71.  Subcontcal,    minute,  and  smooth  \    body- whirl 
cwtus^        somewhat  keeled  at  the  base }  pillar  lip  broad,  with  a 

small  groove  ending  in  an  umbilicus.    Cornwall  and 

Devon.     Montagu,  t.  20.  f.  7. 
Jtnigif^  72.  Umbilicated,  conic,  couves,  striated  and  smooth ; 

neusm  whirls  slightly  grooved  ;  size  of  a  pea.     Africa,  and 

Bay  of  Naples.     Chem.  v.  t.  177.  f.  1756.  and  1767. 
undidatut,      73.  Ovate,  convex,    with   longitudinal    undulated 

streaks ;  spire  obtuse ',  mouth  silvery.    New  Zealand. 

Martyn,  ii.  t.  29. 
argyroiiO'      74,  Sobovate,  with  transversely  striated  lines  on  the 
tnta.  back.     India.     Chem.  y.  t.  177.  f.  1760.  and  1761. 

margaru        75.  Sobovate,  with  smooth,  elevated,  dorsal  lines. 
iaceut,       Indian  ocean.     Chem.  v.  t.  177.  f.  1762. 
dclphinu*,      76.  Umbilicus  rough  \  whirls,  with  branched  spines. 

India.    Chem.  v.  t.  175.  f.  1727.  to  1735* 
exaspera-       77.  Depressed,  knotty  ^  an  unequally  taberculated 
<M.  ridge  on  the  back  of  the  first  whirl.     Chem.  vi.  t*  X74. 

f.  1723.  and  1724* 
mespibum        78.  Whirls  convex,  and  separated  by  a  band,  tes- 

selated  with  brown  and  white  j  colour  of  a  medlar. 

South  sea.    Chem.  v.  t.  176.  f.  1740.  and  1741. 
gromUatus     79.  Surroonded  with  knotty  rings ;   dirty  green, 

with  a  reddish  tip.     Indian  and  South  seas.     Chem.  ▼• 

t.  176.  f.  1744*  to  1746. 
iOTfuatus*      8o.  With  a  keel  and  row  of  nodules,  transversely 

ribbed,   and  strongly  wrinkled  obliquely )    pillar  lip 

broad  and  white  ;  with  a  large  umbilicus. 
atratus*  81.  Black,  with  double,  alternate,  bUck,  and  cine- 

reous rooniliform  belts  of  granulations ;  pillar  i*toothed ; 

size  of  a  nut.     Nicobar  islands.    Chem.  v.  t.  1 77.  f. 

1754.  and  1755. 
deuimius*       82.  Depressed,  orbicular  3  white,  Taried  with  brown  ^ 

lower  margin  of  the  pillar  denticulated.     Chem.  v.  t. 

178.  f.  1767,  and  1768. 
diodemam        83.  Dirty  green,  vairied  with  brown ;  whirls  4,  first 

large.     New  Zealand.    A  large  shell.    Chem.  ▼•  vig. 

43.  p.  145.  f.  A.  and  B. 
einereus.        84.  Smooth,  roundish,  dnereons)  whirls  substriated, 

ventricoee,  flattened  at  the  suture.     Born.  t.  I2.  f.  25. 

and  26. 
a»f  MM.  85.  Transversely  grooved,  green,  with  blackish  lon- 

gitudinal xig*zag  stripes  J  within  margaritaoeons.     8« 

sea.     Martyn's  Univ.  Conch.  \w  t.  70. 
diitgrktim       86.  Slightly  mncvonated,  and  covered  all  over  with 

snsoetb  spines.    Chem.  ▼•  t.  175.  f.  1737  to  X739« 

♦•»*  Cancellated. 

erimMu*       87.   UmbiKeos  flattish^   spreading}   whirls  ronndy 

with  crenated  strise. 
tfiermaUM.  *  8&  Umbilicated^  saoMwbat  obleng  and  obtose,  with 
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4  ronnd  and  smooth  whirls  \  minute.  Fresh  water  near 
the  baths  in  Tuscany.     Britain,  Don.  iii.  t.  102. 

89.  Wenth'-irap  ;  conic  j   whirls  distant,  longitudi- ictffartV. 
nally  ribbed.     Var.   z.  perforated  with  8  whirls f    2. 
Imperforated  with  id  whirU  5  2  inches  long.    Barbary, 
Coromandel.   Martini,  iv.  t.  152.  f.  1426,  1427,  1430, 

and  1 43 1.— -The  wentle-trap  is  a  very  rare  shell,  and 
therefore  greatly  esteemed  among  collectors.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  in  the  year  1753*  four  specimens,  which 
were  disposed  of  at  the  sale  of  Commodore  Lisle*! 
shells  in  London,  brought  75I.  X2s.  Two  were  sold 
at  x6  guineas  each  \  one  at  18  guineas,  and  the  fourth 
at  23 1.  2s.  The  celebrated  specimen  lately  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr  Bollock,  London  museum,  was  brought 
from  Amboyna  by  the  late  William  Webber  of  Black* 
heath,  who  once  refused  the  sum  of  5C0I.  offered  for  it 
by  the  late  Earl  of  Bute.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
finest  specimen  in  any  cabinet ;  and  was  brought  at 
the  sale  of  the  London  museum  by  a  niece  of  Mr  Web-' 
ber,  in  whose  possession  it  now  is,  for  27I.  los. 

90.  Imperforated,  turreted,  with  1  o  contiguous,  ctst- principal 
collated  whirls,  and   longitudinal  ribs.      Coromandel. /i>. 
Chem.  X.  t.  195.  f.  1876  and  1877. 

*  91.  False  wentle-trap i  taper,  not  umbilicated  ;  spire  cibfAnu. 
with  longitudinal  ribs  }  whirls  smooth,  ventricose,  and 
separated  by  a  deep  canal ;  from  i  to  3  incbts  long. 
Indian  and  European  seas,  Britain,  Falmouth,  South 
Devon.     Don.  t.  28. 

92.  Imperforate,  turreted,  with  rounded  snbconti-c^^Amtfi* 
guons  whirls,  and  thin  longitudinal  crowded  ribs.    Bri«  lus. 
tain.     Linn.  Trans,  viii.  t.  5.  f.  i. 

93.  Imperforate,  turreted,  with  contiguous  wh irls,^tf ArAcr. 
and  strong  distant  longitudinal  ribs,  ending  in  a  trans- 
verse keel  on  the  body-whirl.     W.  Indies.     Lister,  t. 

588.  f.  50. 

94.  Tapering,  perforated  5  whirls  contigooas ',  smooth,  ambiguus^  • 
ribbed.     Mediterranean. 

05.  Taper,  subcancellated  \  whirb  8-ribbed,  cwAx^crenatus* 
gnous  \  crenated  above.    W.  Indies.    Chem.  v.  t.  195. 
A.  f.  1880  and  1881. 

96.    Taper  \    strise  crowded,  longitudinal,  raised  ;  lacteus^ 
size  of  a  barley*€orn.    Mediterranean.    Ginarmi,  t.  6. 

*  97.  Turreted,  with  the  whirls  obliquely  ribbed,  vtnAeleganttS'' 
the  aperture  somewhat  angufated  at  both  ends^    Eng*  smus, 
land  and  Ireland.     Montagu,  t.  10.  f.  2. 

*  98.  Turreted,  with  longitudinal  straight  ribs  j  aper-  nmillunu^ 
ture  subovate.     Island  of  Jura. 

*  99.  Turreted,  minute,  with  5  or  6  whirls,  and  dts-/Mrvtfx. 
tant  elevated  ribs.    Britain.     Don.  t.  90. 

*  100.  Turreted,    minute,   subcancellated,   with   ihtstriatulus. 
whirls  contiguous,  and  interrupted  by  varicose  belts. 
Britain  and  Mediterranean.     Montagu,  t.  10.  f.  5. 

*  zoi.    Conical,   minute,   with   rounded   whirls,  , and rr/ir«/b/if^ 
strongly  reticulated.     Pembrokeshire.     Montagu,   t. 

21.  f.  I. 

*  102.  Turreted,  small  and  glossy,  with  contiguous  ^rytfrrtf#  « 
ribs,  and  the  aperture  ovate.     Britain  and  W.  Indies. 
Montagu,  t.  15.  f.  8*' 

*  103.  Turreted,   small,   with  continnous   undulated  coiij/inMb 
ribs  \  and  the  whirls  somewhat  crenulated  at  the  soture. 
Weymouth.    Montagu,  t.  15.  f.  2. 

*  104.  Conical,  small,  with  oblique  ribs  \  whirls  Atn^ denticular- 
ticnlatedat  the  sniure.-    Weymouth.    Montagu.  iu$.  - 
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105.  TuiTeted,  small,  vritb  continuous  ribSy  wbtcb 
arc  arched  over  at  the  suture.     Guernsey. 

*  106.  Ovate,  iinperfuratedy  ventricose  j  finely  stri- 
ated spirally  ;  6  lines  long.  Woods  of  Europe,  Bri- 
tain.    Walker,  f.  49. 

*  107.  Subturreted,  minute,  witb  the  whirls  obliquely 
ribbed,  and  transversely  striated }  aperture  with  a 
thick  ^ulcated  rim.     Britain.     Montagu,  t.  10.  f..6. 

*  108.  Acuminated,  minute,  with  9  very  convex 
whirls,  and  cancellated  striae.  Sandwich.  Montagu, 
t.  1 2.  f.  2. 

*  109.  Subcylindrical,  minute,  witb  longitudinal  ribs, 
and  punctured  transverse  btrias  in  their  interstices. 

no.  Ovate,  obtuse ^  whirls  contiguous,  imbricated, 
and  longitudinally  striated  ;  i^  inch  long.  South  Ame- 
rica.    Gualteri,  t.  58.  f.  D. 

111.  Subcylindrical,  and  obliquely  ribbed  ^  aperture 
semi-ovate,  2  toothed  j  inside  tawney.  America.  Lis- 
ter, t.  588.  f.  48. 

112.  Cylindrical,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  and  obliquely 
striated  }  aperture  semiovate,  one  tooth  ;  with  a  white 
inside.     St  Domingo.     Lister,  t.  588.  f.  49. 

1 13.  Subumbilicatcd,  cylindrical,  obtuse  ;  longitudi- 
nally striated,  with  contiguous  equal  whirls.  Jamaica. 
Lister,  t.  21.  f.  17. 

114.  Cylindrical,  glabrous,  obtuse,  of  an  orange 
colour  J  lip  margtnated.     Chem.  is.  Part  2.  t.  135.  f. 

1233- 

115.  Ovate,  obtuse,  umbilicated  \  obliquely  striated, 

and  white  ;  aperture  semiovate }  and  outer  lip  reflected. 
Ceylon.     Lifter,  t.  588.  f.  47. 

1 16.  Umbilicated,  rounded,  rather  acute;  whirls 
round,  with  decussated  striae  j  aperture  reflected. 

XI 7.  Umbilicated,  convex,  a  little  prominent;  whirls 
round,  substriated  ;  aperture  reflected.     S.  Europe. 

*  1 1 8.  Ovate,  with  5  ventricoMe  whirls,  with  strong, 
transverse,  and  fine  longitudinal  striae.  Britain  and 
Italy.     Montagu,  t.  22.  f.  7. 

119.  Oblong,  obtuse,  with  wrinkled  striae;  aper- 
ture with  a  dilated,  flat,  crenated  border ;  8  lines  long. 
Jamaica.      Lister,  t.  26.  f.  24. 

120.  Oblong,  umbilicated,  brown,  striated  with  con- 
vex dots  *,  lip  white,  dilated  ;  15  lines  long.  Jamaica. 
Lister,  t.  25.  f.  23. 

121'  White,  cylindrical,  reticulated;  aperture  re* 
mote. 

122.  Subombilicated,  nearly  globular,  acuminated; 
aperture  tliickish  in  the  margin.  Chem.  ix*  part  2.  t. 
123.  f.  4071.  to  1074. 

I  23.  Trocliiform,  vritb  foliaceous  wrinkles,  variega* 
ted  ivith  wliite  and  rose  colour;  umbilicus  large.  Chem. 
ix.  part  2.  t.  123.  f.  1069.  and  70. 

124.  Umbilicated,  subovate,  wrinkled,  and  the  whirls 
transversely  marginated  and  striated.  Coromandcl. 
Chem  ix.  p.  2.  t.  123.  f.  1075. 

125.  Rounded,  fiuhpyramidal,  with  3  keels  on  each 
whirl,  and  a  lartre  spiral  umbilicus.  Jamaica ;  land 
shell.     LtHtei,  t.  28.  f.  26. 

126.  Rathtr  sniootli,  with  3  keels,  and  the  lower  end 
of  the  body-whirl  detached  ;  aperture  triangular.  £. 
lAdies.     Chem.  x.  t.  165.  f.  1589.  and  90. 

1 27.  Depressed,  pellucid,  white,  with  three  trans- 
versely striated  and  slightly  attached  whirls ;  ombili- 
ctts  large.  Nicobar  islands.  Chem.  x*  t.  16  j.  f.  1587. 
And  8. 
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1 28.  Depressed,  white,  with  longrtudtnal  brown  zig-  Aclicoidcs* 
zag  stripes,  and   the   whirls  rounded  ;  umbilicus  deep 

and  wide.     Chem.  ix.  part  2.  t.  123.  f.  2067.  and  8. 

••••*  Turtrted. 

129.  Whirls  of  the  spire  imbricated  downwards;  ^imbricoHti 
inches  long.     American  islands.    Knorr.  vi.  t.  25-  f*  2. 

^133.  Smooth  ;  whirls  imbricated  upwards  ;  3  inches r4/i/ic»/Bi«. 
long.     Tranquebar.     Martini,  iv.  t.  151.  f.  141 2. 

131.  With  a  single  prominent,  acute,  transverse  or/Mi^. 
rib  ;  4  inches  long.     Tranquebar.     Lister,  t.  591.       iaris» 

132.  Whirls  with  two  prominent,  acute,  transverse  c/i^/trfl/ifi 
ribs  ;  5  inches  long.     Coromandel.     Lister,  t«  591.  f* 

133.  With  the  whirls  transversely  striated,  and  an  fornr/ariV. 
obtuse  rib  near  both  extremities  of  each.     Born,  t.  13. 

f.8. 

134.  With  the  whirls  longitudinally  wrinkled,  and  o3joilSr/«r. 
an  obtuse  rib  on  each  of  the  sutures.     Lister,  t.  589. 

*  135.  Whirls  with  two  prominent,  obtuse,  distant,  rsvo^liw. 
transverse  ribs ;  2  inches  long.  Europe,  Guinea,  shores 

of  Britain.     Lister,  t  592.  f.  60. 

*  136.  Whirls  6,  prominent,  acutely  striated  ;  from  ler»ira. 
2  to  6  inches   long.     Shores  of   Europe,  Africa  and 
China  ;  Britain.     Lister,  t.  591.  f.  57. 

137.  With  about  24  rounded  whirN,  and  ten  sharp orrAiime* 
ribs  on  each.     China.     Chem.  x.  t.  165.  f.  1591.  dis. 

138.  Whirls  of  the  spire  flattish,  with  7<»btuse  %X.n9t\vari^^aius 
2  to  3  inches  long.      S.  America,  Barbarj.     Bonanni, 

Bee.  3.  f.  122. 

139.  With  10  obsoleto  striae  on  each  whirl.     YM-ungmHmu 
ropean  ocean. 

140.  Umbilicated,  glabrous,  and  yellow,  with  a  VatfA  ttrtbclhtm 
00  each  whirl.  Nicobar.  Chem.  x.  t.  165.  f.  1 592  and  3. 

141.  With  a  prominent  marginated  suture.     QnyiX'-mtmilaiws, 
teri,  t.  58.  f.  L. 

J42.  With  about  12  reversed  whirls,  and  twoltirrsf- 
rows  of  nodules  on  each.  Island  of  St  Thomas.  Chem. //koifMr. 
xi.  t.  2x3.  f.  3022.  a.  to  d. 

*  143.  Fellucid  ;  whirls  contrary ;  sutures  subcrena-&Vi!m#, 
trd  ;  aperture  2 -toothed  behind  ;  i^  inch  long.     £u* 

rope  ;  roots  of  trees,  Britain.     Chem.  is.  part  i.  t.  5. 

f.3- 

*  144.    Pellucid ;     whirls    reversed,   not    crenated  ;prrwritfj. 

aperture   3-toothed  ;  ^  inch  long.     Europe,   Britain, 
among  moss,  and  in  old  walls.   Linn.  Tr.  viii.  t.  5.  f.  2. 

X45.  Pellucid,  and  the  whirls  reversed;  pillar  lip/ojmwaliri. 
not  detached,  and  furnished  with  (wo  large  teeth.    Eu- 
rope  and  Britain.     Montagu,  t.  xi.  f.  4. 

146.  Opake,  longitudinally  striated,  whirls  reversed  ;^ip/Mal»/. 
pillar  lip  slightly  detaohed,  and  furnished  with  two  ap- 
proximated teeth*     Europe  and  Britain.     Montagu,  t. 

XI.  f.  5. 

147.  With  the  whirls  reversed,  and  the  base  plaited  corrv^ 
and  wrinkled  ;  aperture  with  two  teeth*  Spain.  Chem.  i»«. 

ix.  part  i.  t.  1 12.  f.  961.  and  2. 

*  X48.  Opake,  striated,  and  the  whirls  reversed  ;  aper- AiAwiArs. 
tore  with  two  teeth,  and  a  thick  dilated  wJiite  margin. 

Near  London.     Montagu,  t.  11,  f.  (L 

149.  Slightly  striated  longitudinally,  and  of  a  grey- gamtjti^ 
ish  white  colour ;  aperture  ov^te,  with  5  teeth.  France.  aeniaiM* 
Bom,  t.  13.  f.  9. 

*  150*  Sobcyliodrieal ;  smooth,  peiloaid  }  apertare  3- 
toothed.    Italji  Britain.    Montagu,  t.  11.  f,  a. 

151. 
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quadri-' 
dem* 

scsdeniU' 

vertigo. 


juniperi.  *  151.  CohicaI,  torreted,  brown,  with  the  aperture  sab- 
ovate,  and  7-tooUied,  France  and  Britain.  Montaga, 
t.  12.  f.  12. 

muscorum  *  xja*  Ovate,  obtuse,  pellucid,  with  6  whirls ;  aper- 
ture with  a  white  margin,  and  nearly  toothless.  Bri- 
tain.   Montagu,  t.  22.  f.  3. 

X  53.  Subcjriindrical,  and  the  whirls  reversed  ;  aper- 
ture with  4  white  teeth,  France  and  Italj.  Lister, 
U  40.  f.  38. 

*  154.  Sobcylindrical,  smooth,  with  5  rounded  whirfs ; 
aperture  6-toothed.     England.     Montagu,  t.  12.  f.  8. 

*  155,  Oval,  with  5  reversed  and  finely  striated 
whirls  \  aperture  subtriaogular  j  slightly  marginated, 
and  toothed.  Denmark,  Britain*  Montagu,  t.  1 2. 
f.  6. 

carychhrni*  156.  Conical,  polished,  and  pellucid  ;  aperture  mar- 
ginated, with  2  teeth  on  the  inner,  and  a  knob  on  the 
outer  lip.     Great  Britain.     Montagu,  t.  22.  f.  D; 

157.  White,  and  very  smooth  \  aperture  with  a  flat- 
tish,  concave,  obtuse,  reflected  lip.     Mediterranean* 

*  X58.  Imperforated,  extremely  glabrous,  and  the 
aperture  ovate.  Mediterranean  and  West  of  EngUnd. 
Don.  t.  177. 

suMaUiS,  *  159.  Subulate,  extremely  glabrous,  white,  with  yel- 
lowish transverse  lines,  and  the  aperture  ovate.  Bri* 
tftin.     Don.  t.  17;^. 

decussatus^'  x6o.  Subulate,  decussated,  with  longitudinal  and 
▼ery  minute  transverse  strise ;  aperture  suboval,  and 
contracted  at  both  ends.  Dorsetshire.  Montagu,  t. 
15.  f.  7. 


aunscal' 

pium, 

politus. 


Depressed. 

fUUitsUuSm  *  16 X.  Flattish,  with  the  whirls  annulated,  and  crest- 
ed 00  the  back.  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Britain. 
Montagu,  t.  25*  f.  5* 

criitatus.  *  x62.  Flattish  above,  and  umbilicated  beneath,  with 
3  or  4  rounded  whirls.  France  and  Britain.  Walker, 
f.  x8. 

depre$*ui»  *  163.  Minute,  depressed,  with  4  slightly  wrinkled 
whirls,  and  umbilicated  beneath.  Devonshire.  Mon- 
tagu, t.  la.  f.  5. 

serpvhi''  *  164.  Minute,  depressed,  with  three  smooth  whirls, 

dee,  and  umbilicated  beneath.     Devonshire.     Montagu,  t. 

21.  f.  3. 


Helix.^ 


Gen.  29.  Helix,  SnaiL 

Gen.  CA^ir.-^The  animal  a  limax  \  shell  univalve,  spi- 
ral, subdiaphanous,  brittle  ;  aperture  contracted,  se- 
milunar, or  roundish. 

Species. 

*  ffhiris  longitudinally  angtilated  on  both  tides, 

scarabetut  x.  Ovate,  both  edges  keel-shaped ;  aperture  toothed. 
Mountains  of  Asia,  and  the  Friendly  islands.     Lister, 

afra.  2.  Ovate,  thick,  obliquely  striated,  and  the  aperture 

5-toothed.     Goree.     Adansen,  t.  i.  f.  4. 

♦•  frith  a  carinated  margin  on  the  body  whirl. 

lapicida.  *  3*  Umbilicated  s  convex  on  each  side  \  aperture 
transverse,  margined,  ovate  \  \  inch  in  diameter.  Rocks, 
woods,  and  bodges  in  Europe,  Britain.     Don.  t.  39. 

fa.  " 
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4.  Subumbilicated,   a   little   depressed  ;    obliquely  fTaifrj^/ia/a 
striated  \  aperture  transverse ;    9  lines  in  diameter. 
Jamaica.    Chem.  is.  p.- 2.  t;  125.  f.  1097. 

5.  Umbilicated,  depressed  and  wrinkled  \  whirls  le^  cicatricosa 
versed.    Jamaica  and  China.     Chem.  ix.  p.  x.  t.  X09. 

f.  923. 

6.  Umbilicated,  convex,  with  the  body  whirl  very romtr. 
broad,   and   the  summit  obtuse  ;    aperture   oval-ear- 
shaped,  and  the  outer  lip  marginated.     New  Zealand. 
Chem.  zu  t.  2o8.  f.  205 x  and  2052. 

7.  Subcarinated,  umbilicated,  convex ;  aperture  mw'oculns' 
gined.     Trees  in  Asia.     Lister,  t.  55.  f.  jx.  capri, 

8.  Umbilicated,  sliglitly  keeled,  white,  with  the  num^involvulus, 
mit  mncronated,  and  the  whirls  convex  and  striated  ^ 
aperture  roundish,  and  the  lip  reflected.     It  is  nearly 

allied  to  the  above  species. 

9.  Umbilicated,  flat  above,  and  the  hsse  gibbous  >  albella. 
aperture  semi- heart-shaped. 

XO.  Umbilicated,  keeled,  with  the  spire  flattened,  aM/na. 
and  the  base  gibbons  j  aperture  quadrangular.  Lister, 
t.  86.  f.  86. 

XI.  Umbilicated,  slightly  keeled,  with  6  strongly f^(tfir(/<7/^. 
striated  whirls  ^   spire  depressed,  and   base  convex. 
Denmark  and  Norway.     Lister,  t.  1058.  f.  xx.  A. 

X2.   Subcarinated,   umbilicated,    convex,  striated  \striatula, 
more  gibbous  beneath  \   aperture  roundish,  lunated  \ 
minute.     Water-falls  of  Lombardy.     Algiers. 

13.  Subangttlar,  umbilicated,  f onvex,  whirls  6  \  urn-  algira, 
bilicus  pervious.     Africa.     Lister,  t.  79.  f.  83. 

X4.  Subcarinated,  umbilicated,  convex,  smooth  ;  he^Uucas. 
neath    gibbous }    umbilicus   very  minute  \    aperture 
roundish,  lunate.     Africa. 

X5.  Perforated,  subcarinated,  contraiy,  convex,  pale, /m.*t/>r j. 
with  a  rufous  band,  united  to  a  white  one  \  ^  inch  in 
diameter.     Guinea.     Martini,  iv.  t.  3.  f.  22  and  23. 

t6.  Perforated,  depressed,  subcarinated  \  pale  with^jri/i>. 
a  rufous  band  joined  to  a  white  one  ;  whirls  striated  ; 
XO  lines  across.     Tranqoebar.    Chem.  ix.  p.  2.  t.  X29. 
f.  xi4ip. 

X7.  Subglobular,   depressed,  rough,  imperforated  ^  i^irfTftVti- 
dotted  with  white  ;  lip  reflected,  white.   Italy  and  Por-ibto. 
tugal.     Chem.  ix.  p.  2.  t.  X29.  f.  1148. 

x8.  Perforated,  subglobular,  subcarinated  \   whirls  iWorfia/a 
7  ;  lip  flesh-coloured  \  6  lines  broad.     Woods  of  Den- 
mark and  Germany.     Chem.  ix.  p.  2.  t.  133.  f.  X206. 

*  19.  Umbilicated,  very  slightly  keeled  \  rather  iit- cantiana, 
pressed,  with  6  striated  whirls,  and  the  umbilicus  small. 
Britain.     Montagu,  t.  23.  f.  x. 

*  20.  Umbilicated,  keeled,  romewhat  depressed,  with  rufescens, 
6  transversely  striated  whirls,  and  the  umbilicus  rather 

large.     Britain.     Montagu,  t.  22.  f.  2. 

*  2X.  Umbilicated,  slightly  depressed;  somewhat  \ittV cretmlata. 
ed  and  striated,  and  the  summit  brown.     France  and 
Britain.     Montagu,  t.  xx.  f.  ix. 

*  22.  Subcarinated,  umbilicated,  fiat ;  above  concave  ;p/affor5i>. 
aperture  oblique ;  ovate  and  acute  on  each  side.  Ponds 

and  rivers  of  Europe  and  Barbavy,  Britain.   Montagu, 

t.  25.  f.  I. 

*•  23.  Carinated  downwards,  pmbilicated,  convex ;  flatrom/>/a- 

beneath  ;  aperture  semi-heart'shaped.   Ponds  and  rivers  nata. 

of  Europe.     Britain.     Montagu,  t.  2  j.  f.  4. 

*  24.  Compressed,  obtusely  keeled  \  convex  on  \ioX\\fontana. 
sides,  with  3  whirls,  and  the  base  umbilicated.     Bri- 
tain.   Montagu,  t.  6.  f.  6. 

25.  Subcarinated,  imperforated,  convex,  with  an  in- ringenst 

3  M  verted. 
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▼erted,  ringent  apertnie  >   lip  4-pUit«d  behind  i   li 
inch  wide.     India  and  Brazil.     Lister,  U  99.  f.  JOO. 
pHcaiam  26.  Umbilicated,  keeled,  and  ratber  depressed  \  aper- 

tare  ear-shaped  ;  distorted,  toothed,  and  sinuated,  wUh 
a  prominent  marginated  lip.  £.  Indies.  Cbem.  xi*  t* 
208.  f.  2048. 

nnuaiif*  27.  Imperforated,  subcari naiad,  reddish  brown,  with 
a  white  ridge  \  aperture  transverse }  toothed  and  3- 
plaited  behind ;  9  lines  in  diameter*  America*  Lis* 
ter,  t.  97.  f.  98. 

lucema*  28.  Imperforated,  white  j  fiattish  above  ;  beoealh 
gibbous  *,  aperture  transverse,  x-tootbed  ^13  lines  broad. 
£•  Indies  and  Jamaica*     Lister,  t*  96*  f.  97* 

lampas^  29.  Imperforated,  flattish  above,  beneath  gibbous  ; 

whirls  scared.  A  rare  shell.  Chem*  ix.  t.  2o8.  f.  ^044 
and  2045. 

earacoUa.  30.  Imperforated,  a  little  convex  on  each  side,  with 
a  white  transverse  lip*  India  and  America*  Listeri 
t*  63.  f.  61. 

fycAnU'-  31.  Imperforated,  top-shaped,  white,  with  falvoos 

chiiSm  bands  ^  aperture  transverse,  2-toothed*  Jamaica*  Lis* 

ter,  t.  90.  f*  90. 

cepa.  32«  Suhglobular,  umbilicated,  subcannated }  yellow- 

ish, with  a  whitish  band  ;  aperture  transverse,  2-lootb- 
ed,  and  sinuated  behind.  Jamaica.   Lister,  t«  88.  f.  89. 

unidentata  33.  Sobumbilicated,  slightly  keeled,  with  6  whirls 
ending  in  an  obtuse  summit  $  base  convex,  with  i  tooth 
on  the  pillar  lip,  and  the  outer  lip  marginated.  Ceylon. 
Chem.  xi.  t.  208.  f.  2049  and  1050* 

cornu"  34.  Subcariuated,  imperforated,  convex  j  apertnre 

ndlitare.  with  a  white  margin*  India  and  Germany*  Chem*  ix* 
p.  2*  t*  129.  f.  1142  and  1143. 

peiliS'SeT'      35.  Snbcarinated,  with,  flame-coloured,  red,  and  white 

per^is^  bands  j  beneath  surrounded  with  4  rows  of  dots  ;  aper* 
tore  fringed.  Warm  parts  of  S*  America*  Lister,  t* 
66.  f*  64. 

vortex*  36.  Flat,  thin,  concave  above  }  aperture  oval,  flat ', 

3  lines  wide*  Ponds  and  rivers  of  Europe,  Britain* 
Montagu,  t.  25.  f.  3. 

scabra*  37*  Subcarinated,  imperforated,  ovate,  pointed,  and 

striated.    Jamaica.     Lister,  t.  583*  f.  37. 

gothka*  38.  Convex  on  each  side  ^  homy,  with  subferraginoua 

bands.     Woods  of  Sweden.     Linnaeus,  p.  1 243* 

gualter^         39.  Imperforated,  depressed,  with  decussated  striae  j 

fbiia*  aperture  acute  on  each  side.     India.     A  land  species, 

very  rare.     Spain.     Chem.  v.  vig*  44,  f.  a,  b,  and  c. 

turcica*.  40.  Umbilicated,  depressed,  rough,  with  elevated 
dots,  and  the  keel  crenated  ^  i^rture  somewhat  quad- 
rangular. Moftadoreand  Morocco*  Chem.  xi.  t.  209. 
f.  2065  and  2066. 

uveUana^  41.  Umbilicated,  round islf^  thick,  with  a  broad  rib* 
like  keel  on  the  body  whirl,  and  the  spire  depressed  ^ 
outer  lip  notched  near  the  upper  end*  New  Zealand. 
Chem.  V.  t.  188.  f.  1919  and  1920. 

maculosa^  42.  Umbilicated,  subcarinated,  obliqnely  striated,  and 
a  little  depressed  ^  aperture  lunated,  with  a  margined 
lip.     Born,  t.  14.  f*  15  and^l6» 

puncUUa.  43.  Subumbilicatcd,  subcarinated,  aperture  trans- 
verse, oblong ;  lip  margined,  3-toothed.  Virginia* 
Lister,  t.  93.  f.  93. 
annutata»  44*.  Umbilicated,  depressed,  white  ^  whirls  4,  the 
first  cibbous  and  doubly  carioaCed  \  aperture  ovate  \  % 
lines  in  diameter.     Schroeter,  t.  5.  f.  30* 

csrrugata      45*  Umbilicated^  wrinkled,  and  obliquely  striated  ^ 
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aperture  lunated*     Otabelte*     Chem.  ix*  p.  2;  U  Z33* 
f.  1209. 

•**  Umbtiicatcd,  and  the  whirls  rounded* 

*  46*  Above  umbilicated,  flat,   blaekish  $    whirls  ^tornea* 
Fresh  waters^   Europe,  Coromaodel,   Britain*     JDon* 

t.  39.  f.  I. 

*  47.  Concave  on  each  aide,  flat,  whitish;  whiris  $^ipirorbii, 
rounded  ^  li  line  diameter.    Stagnant  waters,  Fiaocc, 
Germany.     Britain*     Montag^i,  t*  25.  f*  2* 

*  48.  Flattish,  orbicular  ^  aperture  oval  j  lip  tfing(td*pofygyraia 
Chem*  ix.  p*  2.  t.  127.  f.  1124  and  11 25. 

*  49,  Subumbilicated,  flat  on  each  side,  equal }  aper^  contorta* 
ture  linear,  arched  ;  i  to  2  lines  wide.  Stagnant  waters 

of  Europe.     Britain.     Montagu,  t.  2  j.  f.  6. 

*  50.  Polished,  yellowish,  above  convex,  umbilicated  ;  niiidam 
fiat  beneath,  perforated  ^   x   to  3   lines  in  diameter. 
Ditches  of  Denmark  and  Britain.   Montagu,  t.  23.  f.  4* 

*  51.  White,  umbilicated  on  each  side  j  aperture  di-  aihh 
lated ;  I  to  2  lines  wide.     Denmark,  aquatic  plants. 
Montagu,  t.  25*  f*  7. 

*  52*  Pellucid,  umbilicated  above  ;  striated  with  dotu*  simiKs* 
Ditches  in  Denmark  and  Berlin*    Martini,  Ber*  Mag. 

iv*  t*  I  r.  f.  64* 

*  S3*  ^^i^h  4  rounded  whirls,  rather  convex  abetv,  trystattina 
and  the  base  largely  umbilicated  \  aperture  nearly  «er* 
bicular,  with  a  reflected  margin.     Denmark  and.Bri* 

tain.     Xaon.  Trans,  t.  5.  f.  5. 

54*  Umbilicated,  flattish  j  aperture  oval ;  I2  to  16  ronur* 
lines  in  diameter.     China.     Lister,  t.  136.  f*  40.  orietis* 

^S*  Subimperforate,  ovate,  conical,  with  the  two  Ust  minma, 
whirls  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  first  ^  aperture  orbi- 
cular.    Sbbreeter,  t.  7.  f.  18* 

*  56.  Umbilicated,  convex,  hiapid,  diaphanous  *,  mhirU hupida* 
$}   aperture  roundish,   lunated.     Woods  of  Europe. 
Britain.     Montagu,  t.  23.  f.  3. 

*  57.  SobcoDicaT,  semi-pellucid,  with  5  rounded  stti-wnbiHcata 
ated  whirls,  and  the  umbilicus  very  large.     Britain. 
Montagu,  t*  13*  f.  2* 

58.  Subumbilicated,  somewhat  conical,  with  6  gla-  trochuhts*, 
brous  whirls^  aperture  subhinated,  and  transversely 
compressed.    Deomark  and  Britain.    Montagu,  t.  xi. 

f*  9* 

59.  Umbilicated,  somewhat  conical,  with  5  tnaii^ aculemhtu 
versely  striated  whirls,  and  the  striae  membranaceous 

and  bristly*  Denmark  and  Britain*  Montagu,  t.  11. 
f.  10. 

60.  Suhglobular,  with  4  ventrioese  smooth  whirfo  ; /oriMMi^ 
aperture  large,  and  nearly  orbicular,  and  the  pillar  si- 
nuated*    Britain.     Montagu,  t.  13.  f.  6. 

61.  Subumbilicated,  suhglobular,  glabrous;    whirls 4»y^AiCfi9 
above  more  ventricose  ;  aperture  large,  ovate,  oblong  ; 

I  to  5  inches  wide*  Asia  and  America^  Lister,  t. 
130.  f.  30. 

62*  ventricose,  nearly  globular,  wrinkled  longitudi- if/w«r» 
nally,  and  the  spire  somewhat  produced;    aperture 
,  ovate-oblong,  and    umbilicus   large.     Indian   islands. 
Lister,  t.  125.  f.  25. 

*  63.    Subumbilicated,    snbovate^    obtuse ;    apertave|NMMi/itf. 
roundish,   semilunar;   reddish   brown,   with   obsolete, 

paler  bands.  Woods  of  Europe,  Britain.— This  spe* 
cies  was  a  favourite  dish  among  the  Bomans.  It  is  still 
used  as  an  article  of  food  in  many  parts  of  Europe^ du* 
ing  the  season  of  Lent.    It  was  intreduoed  into  £ng^ 
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land  bj  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  as  a  care  for  consump- 
tion.   DoD.  u  84. 

64.  Umfatliicatcd,  roundiab,  pointed  }  Jip  margined  \ 
aperture  oral.     Guadalottpe.     Lister,  t,  129.  f.  29. 

65.  Ventrioose,  very  thin,  jnueh  yariegatedy  aod  mi- 
nutely striated  longitudinally  \  aperture  patulous  and 
ovate. 

66*  Conical  9  Bubtorretsd,  witb  fine  ventrioose  al- 
most unconnected  wkirls,  and  the  apertm'e  orate. 
France  and  Italy.     Chem.  ix.  t.  128.  f.  ii39«  N°  i« 

67.  dabnmbilioatedy  convex,  obtuse  \  yellowish,  wilh 
a  brown  band  \  from  X2  to  18  lines  wide.  Woods  of  Ja- 
maica and  China.     Lister,  t.  54.  f.  50. 

68»  Perfomted,  snbgl<^ular,  dull  cbesnut,  with  a 
rufoas  band  united  to  a  white  one  f  whirls  7,  striated. 
Chem.  ix.  part  2.  t.  131.  L  1177.  and  8. 

69.  Globular,  subumbilicated,  white  \  lip  leflected  > 
whirls  5.     Tranquebsr.     Lister,  t.  44.  £•  41* 

70*  Perforated,  subglobular,  with  hoUow  dots  and  a 
red  band  ;  first  whirl  larger ;  8  lines  wide.  Chem.  ix. 
p.  2.  t.  13.1.  f.  1176* 

71.  Depressed,  umbilicated,  white,  with  a  cut  margin. 
East  Indies.     Chem.  ix.  p.  2.  t.  130.  f.  1166. 

72.  Umbilicated,  nearly  globtdar,  with  five>  whirls, 
and  the  base  gibbous ;  outer  lip  white  and  refledod. 
Tnmquebar.    Chem.  ix.  p.  A.  t.  130.  f.  IX55» 

*  7^.  Umbilioated,  convex,  pointed ;  apeitore  8ubor> 
bicular,  a  little  reflected  at  the  rim,  brown,  witli  a 
single  black  spiral  band ;  9^  lines  wide.  Shmbberies 
nvd  hedges,  Britain.     Don.  t.  136. 

74*  Nearly  imperforated,  globniar,  pellnetd  \  ful- 
vous, with  a  white  Up ,  i  to  3  lines  itide.  Woods  of 
I>enmark.     Muller,  ii*  p.  56. 

75.  Snbimperforated,  sdbi(lobular,  striated  \  whirls 
7  ;  X2  linns  in  diameter.  Jamiuca.  Lister,  t.  62.  f. 
6o. 

76.  Subnmbiltcaled,  obtusely  pyvamtdal,  wrinkled, 
and  the  summit  flat  and  glabrous  ^  aperture  transverse 
and  marginated.  Chem*  ix*  p.  2»  t..l22.  f.  1053.  '^"^ 
roj4. 

77»  DmbiHcated,  obloog^vate,  white,  with  decus- 
sated strisD,  and  brown  longitudinal  stripes  ^  aperture 
ventnioted  at  the  base.  •  Senegd.     Adansen,  t.  i.  ^. 

78*  Si&oycliadrical,  polished,  diaphanous,  and  wntle ; 
aperture  semiovate,  marginated,  and  i -toothed.  Chem* 
ix.  p.  2.  t.  135.  f.  I134» 

79*  Sobimperforated  ^  white,  with  rufous  lip  and 
bands;  whirls  5  ;  18  lines  wide^     Muller. 

80.  Snbimperforated,  sufoglobular;  pale,  immacu- 
late $  aperture  Urge  ;  whirls  4,  distant.     Muller. 

8x.  Perforated ;  globniar  \  white,  with  snbinterrupt- 
ed  red  bands  ;  lip  rosy ;  5  to  7^  lines  wide.  Barbery, 
luly.    Montagu,  t.  24.  f.  i. 

*  82.  Perforated,  with  a  depressed  crown;  white, 
V?ith  rufous  bands,  and  numerous  lines ;  lip  white  on 
eaeh  side ;  xo  lines  wide*    Italy,  Britain.    Montagu, 

t.  24.  f*  4* 

83.  Perforated,  globular,  polished ;  white,  witip 
brown  bands;  15  lines  wide.  India.  Chem.  ix«  p.  ii., 
t.  r29.  f.  1146.  and  7.  ' 

84.  Umbilicated,  convex,  slighdy  depressed  ;  aper- 
ture rather  oblong  and  margined ;  whirls  5 ;  first  ven* 
trioese;  ix  to  13  lines  in  dianseter.  Baibary,  Europe* 
Ghem.  ix*  p.  a.  1. 132.  U  xi88. and  9* 
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85.  Umbilicated ;   subdepressed,    striated,  white  ^striata. 
6  lines  wide.     Italy  and  Saxony.     Schroeter,  t.  2«  f« 


20. 

*  86.  Umbilicated,  depressed,  yellowish,  with  a  brown  #rtcr^o. 
band  or  bands;  4  to  xi  Ibes  wide.     Europe^  Britain. r»iit. 
Lister,  t.  78.  f.  78. 

87.  Umbilicated,  cinereous;  whirls  4;  ribs  trans- corfoid* 
versely  plaited ;  spertore  oircukr ;  I  line  wide.  High- 
lands of  Denmark.     Muller. 

88.  Umbilicated,  subdepressed  ;  aperture  circinate  ipukAeUa. 
lip  white,  reflected;  whirls  4;  i  line  wide.      Moist 

woods  of  Denmark.     Geoffroy,  N^  6.  t.  2. 

89.  Umbilicated,   depressed;    yellowish,   polished ; crfl^Vr. 
whise  beneath ;   aperture   large ;   whirls  5 ;   3}  lines 

wide.     Cellars  ia  Germany.     Chem.  ix.  p.  2.  t.  x  27.  f. 
1 1 29. 

90.  Umbilicated,  depressed   on  both  sides;   whirls o&c;o/f//a. 
obvoiuted.     Van  i.  Whitish,  glabrous,  with  a  triangu- 
lar aperture.     2.  Brown,  hispid,  with  a  linear  aper- 
ture ;  4  to  5  lines  wide.     Italy.     Chem.  ixr.  p.  2.  t. 

127.  f.  1128. 

91.  Umbilicated,  convex;  aperture  margined,  sub- i/n^»/iVia» 
orbicolaff,  and  elongated  abore  ;  of  the  shape  of  an 

apple  ;  16  lines  wi4k.     India.     Chem.  ix.  p.  2.  t.  125. 
f.  1098.  and  9. 

92.  Umbilicated,  globniar;  aperture  without  pillar^ticfmt. 
lip ;  7t  Hues  wide.     Hedges  of  Denmark.     Chem.  ix^ 

p.  2.  t.  133^  f.  1203. 

93.  Subglobular,  subumbilicated ;  white,  with  crowd' vittata. 
ed  cbesnut  bands  and  blue  crown  ;  lip  reflected,  white  ; 

9  line  s  in  diameter.    Coromaadel.     Lister,  t.  67.  f. 
66.  ' 

94.  Sub|^lobular,  subumbilicated  ;  flesh  co!oured|  and  rotacea. 
trmmversety  striated  ;  whirls  5 ;  19  lines  wide. 

95»^  Umbilicated,  coarex,  obtuse  ^  whirls  5,  round  ;  itala. 
nmbilictts  wide  ;  sice  of  a  nut.     Southern  Europe.     A 
land  speoies.     Gmelin. 

^6.  Umbilicated,  perforated,  convex,  obtuse  |  whirls /firitoiiiVa. 
5,  round,  and  yellowish  white  ;  umbilicus  spreading  ; 
size  of  a  small  apple.     Southern   Europe.      A  land 
species.     Chem.  ix.  p.  1. 1.  108.  f.  913.  and  14. 

97.  Umbilicated,  ovate;  whirls  3;  striated;  K^t.mammeU 
turn  large,  ovate,  and  nm'ted  to  the  tip.    Rivers  otiMrit. 
Africa.     Lister,  t«  566.  t  15. 

98.  Umbilicated,  convex;  whirls  5,  round;  umbili- Atfpona. 
cus  thin,  perforated ;  aperture  suborbtculan     Southern 
Europe. 

99*  Umbilicated,    ovate-oblong;    finely    striated ; Aiteno. 
aperture  wbite  within. 

xo(X  Perforated,  ovate,  ventricoee,  and  streaked ;  oui^ii. 
tip  ribbed  and  rosy;  lip  of  the  same  colour;   pillar 
white ;  whirls  6 ;  4  inches  long.    £.  Indies.    Cliem. 
ix.  p.  2.  t.  119.  f.  1020. 

xoi.  Perforated,  ovate,  oblong,  striated;    lip  and o&fei^ 
pillar  rosy ;  whirls  6 ;  aperture  oval ;  3  inches  leng. 
South  America  and  India.    Lister,  t.  23,  f.  21. 

102.  Perfimted,  oblong;  white,  with  longitudinal JIdniiVMa. 
mfens  bands ;  pillar  reflected  ;  straight ;  t8  to  ao  lines 
long.     Guinea.     Lister,  t.  5^8.  f.  33. 

X03.  Top-shaped,  white  with  mieus  bauds  ;  whirls  nt/of^. 
6;  apertnre  transverse,  large  (  15  lines  long.     Lister, 
t.  x6.  f.  t  f • 

104.  Umbilicated,  oblnngK»vate,    thick,    with    theolwWAafia 
whirls  leveiind,  and  the  outer  Jip  emaiynated  and 
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natorium, 
trifasciaia 


white.  Riven  in  the  islmnd  of  Otaheite.  Cheio.  ix.  p. 
I.  t.  112.  f.  950.  and  951. 
tenuis*  *  105.  Umbilica ted,  pellucid,  horny,  transversely  stri* 
ated,  and  convex  \  whirls  6,  gradually  decreasing  \ 
apertare  semilunar  j  4  or  5  lines  in  diameter.  Britain. 
Schroeter,  t.  5.  f.  33. 

106.  Depressed,  deeply  ombilicated.  Leaves  and 
branches  of  trees,  Senega).     Luter,  t.  1055.  f.  4. 

107.  Conic,  ovate,  white,  with  3  brownish  bands 
in  the  first  whirl  \  aperture  fringed  \  lip  white,  dila- 
ted. Tranquebar.  A  land  species.  Chem.  ix.  p.  2. 
t.  134.  f.  1215. 

bontia.  io8.  Conic,  ventricose,   perforated,   pellocid,  with 

a  black  tip  \  first  whirl  with  three  yellowish  bands, 

Bengal  and  Tranquebar.     Chem.  ix.  p.  2*  t.  134.  f. 

1216.  and  17. 
troehoide^      X09.  Top-shaped,  perforated,  polished}    longitndi- 

nally  striated  \  whirls  reversed,  the  first  keel^shaped  ; 

aperture  angular.    East  Indies.     Chem,  x.  t.  173.  f. 

1686. 
lava*  no.  Subcyclindrical,   glabrous,  contrary,  barred  ^ 

pillar  yellow )   lip  slightly   reflected  ^  12  to  16  lines 

long}  very  rare.     East  Indies.     Lister,  t*  33«  f.  3X. 
labiosa*  ixi.  Oblong,  polished,  white,  diaphanous  }  whirls  8} 

aperture  ovate,  toothless }  x  i  lines  long.  India.  Chem. 

ix.  p.  2.  t.  1.35.  f.  1234. 

****  Imperforate^  and  the  whirU  rounded* 


aurea. 


recta* 


arenanoK 


112.  Suburobilicated,  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  smooth, 
yellow,  with  the  outer  lip  white  and  marginated.  W. 
Indies.     Lister,  t.  34.  f.  33. 

113.  Conic,  a  little  pointed;  whitish  with  a  nifoos 
band  and  streaks  j  lip  reflected  }  whirls  7  $  2i  iacbes 
long.     Chem.  ix.  p.  x»  t.  x  10.  f.  925.  and  &* 

interrupta  X14.  Conic,  pointed,  white  with  fulvous  streaks} 
lip  white,  reflected }  whirls  7 }  22  lines  long.  Chem. 
ix.  p.  2.  t.  X34.  f.  1213.  and  X4.  .  , 

X15.  Glossy,  whitish,  thin,  longitudinally  striated  ; 
spire  contrary,  hemispherical }  minute.  Coast  of  Bi- 
mint»  Italy.     Chem.  ix.  p.  1. 1.  1x3.  f.  972.  and  3. 

116.  Globular,  chesnut-brown,  barred  with  whiter 
lip.  fringed,  white  }  crown  obtuse.  Jamaica.  Lister, 
t.  42.  f.  40* 

zi7«  Subglohular,  depressed}  base  concave}  aper- 
ture lunated.  Bhode  islands  Chem.  ix.  p.  2*f«  XX79. 
*  XI 8.  Nearly  imperforated,  roundish,  obtuie,  dipha- 
nons,  and  very  brittle }  aperture  dilated  behind,  with 
an  emarginated  lip }  x  inch  broad  and  high.  In  most 
seas.— ^Tlie  animal  which  inhabits  this  shell  shines  in 
the  night,  and  sjtains  the  hand  with  a  tiolet  or  purple 
dye.    Asia,  Africa,  and  Ireland,     Lister,  t.  572.  f. 
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vwtpara* 


*  119.  Imperforated,  ventricose,  subovatc,  obtuse} 
whirls  5  to  6,  veiy  convex  }  aperture  nearly  orbicu- 
lar}  It  inch  long.  Stagnant  waters  of  Europe.  Bri- 
tain.    This  species  is  viviparous.     Don.  t.  87. 

angularis.  1 20.  Imperforated,  greenish  }  whirls  5 }  spirally 
angular }  throat  wide }  12  lines  long.  China.  Chem. 
ix.  p.  2.  t.  134.  f.  1222,  and  3. 

X2X.  Ovate,  ventricose}  white,  with  3  shining  red 
bands;  whirls  5}  spire  acute}  9  to  15  lines  long. 
Italy  and  Saxony.     Guinoni,  ii.  t.  x.  f.  6* 

dusuni/is*,*  X22.  SubovAte,   pointed,    yellbwiak-vhttet    with. a 


fatciata* 
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black  lip }  whirls  6.    Tranqoebar.    Sebroeter,  iL  t.  4. 
f.  10. 

*  X  23*  Perforated,  roundish,  thin,  pellucid,  and  mark-  nemoraln* 
ed  with  variously  coloured  transverse  bands }  whirls  5, 

from  9  to  X  X  lines  wide.  Woods  of  Europe.  Britain. 
Don.  t.  13. 

*  X24.  Garden  Snail;  imperforated,  globular,  pale,  a«p«rso. 
with  broad,  interrupted,  brown  bands  }  lip  white  }  7  to 

8  lines  wide.  Gardens  and  orchards,  Europe,  Bri- 
tain. Don.  t.  X3i.-»This  species  is  extremely  destrac- 
tive  to  the  tender  leaves  of  plants,  and  fruits.  It  is 
oviparotts }  the  eggs  are  roond,  and  about  the  size  of 
small  peas. 

125..  Imperforated,  rather  depressed,  and  wkite,  with  cminsuuia 
6  whirls.     France.     Geoflroy,  p.  35.  t.  2. 

X  26*  Imperforated,  roundish,  smooth  }  whitish,  with  hconrm. 
rvfotts  atreaks  and  bands.    Soathem  parts  of  Enrope. 
Lister,  t.  X058.  f.  X  and  2. 

127.  Imperforated,  roundish,  brown,  with  a  longitn- Arnwr^o- 
dinal  white  band }  whirls  5,  round,  first  large  }  aper-  ma. 
ture  pure  pnrple }  xf  inch  broad.     Ceylon.     Luter,  t. 
X055.  f.  2. 

X  28.  Imperforated,  depressed,  grey,  with  white  scat-  Idctea^ 
lered  dots  }  aperture  blackish  }  outer  lip  reflected,  and 
'  i*toDthed. 

129.  Imperforated,  suhovate }  brown  striped }  whirls^i!&r. 
4 }  apertare  obliqne,    maigined,   whitish  ^   2  inches 
broad. 

130.  Imperforated,  snhglobular,  glabrous  }   wUrispicfo, 
4,  round,  first  venftrioose,  the  others  depressed  }  aper- 
ture lunated.    Italy.  Chem.  ix.  part  2.  t.  X30.  f.  1x62 

and  5. 

X31.  Imperforated,  subglobular,  finely  striated  km*  i^Mr/ff. 
gitodinally  }  whirls  3,  first  ventricose  }  apeitore  luna- 
ted }  pillar  spiral.  St  Croix.  Chem.  ix.  part  2.  t.  xjj. 
f.  X204  and  5. 

X32.  Imperforated,  roundish,  and  transversely  stri-ticritbo&w*. 
ated }   whirls  round  }  the   first  ventricose }  apertsve 
oyate.    Bora,  t.  x6.  f.  5^  and  xo. 

X33.  Thin,  pellucid,  smooth,  with  5  or  6  whirls, /biro, 
which  are  obsoletely  wrinkled  longitodinally }  aperture 
lunated. 

134.  Bather  depressed,  transparent,  and  gfttakhfpelkmda* 
Wfth  3  whirls.     France.    Geoflhyy,  p.  38.  N®  8.  t.  a. 

•••••  Turreted* 

m 

135.  Thick,  transversely  striated,  brown,  and  thocomoik- 
summit  truncated}  aperture  oval.     Surinam.     Chem.dbtew 
ix.  part  2.  t.  X36.  f.  1258. 

X36.  Imperforated,  ts poring }.  spire  nratilated,  Uvn- deeellata. 
cated }  whirls  4  to  7,  first  large}  6  to  15  lines  long. 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.     Lister,  t.  x  7.  f.  1 2. 

X37.  Smooth,  white,  with  transverse-coloured  bands, inMicvto. 
and  the  summit  truncated  }  apertuxe  roundish. 

138.  Thick,  longitudinally  striated,  white,  and  thecofairiff. 
spire  entire,  but  rounded  at  the  summit.     E.»Lidies. 
Lister,  1. 14.  f.  9. 

139.  Of  a  horn  colour,  finely  striated  transversely,  ciMpuAifin. 
and  longitodinally  plaited  }  aperture  oval,  and  the  outer 
lip  acute.    £.  Indies.  In  firosh  water.    Lbter,  t^  xx8. 
f.  X3. 

X4a.    Pointed,    cinereous,    transversely    striated  '^aspera* 
whirls  7  to  8,  toothed,  marked  with  rod  .etreabs,  aod 

armed 
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armed  with  sharp  spinel;  5  to  8  lines  long.  Coroman- 
deU     Cbem.  ix«  part  2.  t.  136.  f.  1259.  ^^^^  ^^* 

truneaiuia  ,141.  Ovate,  oblong;  whirls  5,  trunpated  upwards  5 
aperture  ovate ;  2  to  5  lines  long.   '  Greece. 

acuta*  142.  Cbnici  pointed,  white,  with  a  red  band  ;  whirls 

;  aperture  ovate,  toothless  j  4  lines  long.  Italy. 
[lister,  t.  19.  f.  14. 

ohtcura*  *  143.  Conic,  brown  \  whirls  6  ;  aperture  oval,  tooth- 
less \  snail  white  ^  above  dusky,  eyes  only  black. 
Roots  of  trees,  Europe,  Britain.     Mont.  t.  22.  f.  5. 

iubrica,  *  144.  Conic,  fulvous,  polished  j  whirls  5  or  6}  aper- 
ture toothless  J  2t  lines  long.  Moss  and  wet  rotten 
wood,  Britain.     Da  Costa,  t.  5.  f.  18. 

wiex*  145.  Grayish,   transversely  striated  j  whirls  nodu- 

lous, and  striped  with  red  \  pillar  lip  white.  Coro- 
maiidel.     Martini,  Ber.  Mag.  iv.  t.  10.  f.  57. 

caniortu*        146.  Turbinated,   cinereous,  nearly  imperforated  \ 

pUcatCm       crown  truncated ;  whirls  5  \  aperture  circinated. 

9tag'  147.  Subperforated,  and  a  little  tapering  \  whirls  5^ 

narum*  aperture  ovate  ;  nninute.  Fresh  waters.  Baster,  t. 
7.  f.  4. 

octoMU  148.    Subperforated,  tapering ;  whirls  8  5  aperture 

roundish ;  4  lines  long.  America,  Europe.  Lister, 
t.  20.  f.  15. 

JackAa*  .  *  149.  Ovate-oblong,  somewhat  perforated,  rather 
pellucid,  with  7  whirls^  aperture  roundish-lunated ; 
ooter  lip  slightly  reflected.     Britain.     Montagu,  1. 1 1. 

tj§camoeti9     150.  White,  with  longitudinal  elevated  striae,  and 

remote  tawny  stripes  \  pillar  sinuated  and  reflected. 
cohimncm        i  ci.  Tapering,  white,  with  a  fulvous  tip  \  whirls  7 
•  or  8,  contrary,  spotted ;  aperture  oblong  \  2*j\  lines 

long.     Guinea  and  Jamaica.     Lister,  t.  39.  f.  37. 
j^lla.  152.  Imperforated,  ovate,  pointed,  transversely  stri- 

r  ated  j  brown,  with  yellow  bands )  band  on  the  first 

whirl  double,  on  tbe  rest  single.     Iceland. 
pUcarea.         153.  Subulate,  semipellucid,  longitudinally  plaited  ; 

whirls  10,  round  \  aperture  ovate.      Born,  t.   1-6.  f. 

vndtUaUi,  154.  Subulate,  smooth,  finely 'striated  transversely  } 
.  whirls  about  1 2,  round  ^  aperture  ovate ;  pillar  gla- 
brous.    Bom,  t.  J  6.  f.  15. 

crenata.  155.  Tapering,  white,  transversely  sobstriated,  and 
surrounded  with  a  crenulated  belt  near  the  suture.  Ri- 
vers  of  India.     Chem.  ix.  part  2.  t.  135.  f.  1230. 

carwuia.  156.  White,  tapering,  somewhat  umbilicated ;  first 
whirl  a  little  keel-shaped,  with  a  blackish  band.  Chem. 
ix.  part  2.  t.  136.  f.  1263. 

Aamaii/iSm  157.  Tapering,  very  glabrous,  chesnut  brown  with 
with  darker  spots  y  throat  whitish.  Fresh  waters,  Co* 
romandel.     Chem.  ix.  part  2.  t.  135.  f.  T243. 

undaiam  158.  Imperforated,  oblong,  white,  with  longitudinal 

red  undulations  \  whirls  6-— 7,  first  thrice  as  large  as 
the  next ;  i\  inch  long.  New  Holland.  Schroeter,  t. 
10.  f.  4. 

iubstrtaia**  X59,  Subimperforated,  oblong,  finely -striated  with 
white ;  whirls  5  $  first  twice  as  large  as  the  next  j  aper- 
ture oval,  margined  ;  i  inch  long.  Rhone  and  Britain. 
Montagu,  t.  II.  f.  I." 

pcregrina,^  z6o.  Ovate,  hnperforated  ^  whirls  ft ^-9,  round,  di- 
atant,  and  equally  decreasing ;  aperture  oval  -,  f  inch 
long.  American  islands,  Britain.  Dorset  Cat.  t.  x8. 
f.  II. 

ptada-  i6i«  OUoog,,  perfiirated,  whitish,  with  transverse 

hupensis*  3 
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brown  bands,  and  the  outer  lip  thickened  within.  Gua- 
daloupe.     Lister,  t.  8.  f.  i. 

162.  Conical,  obtuse,   longitudinally  wrinkled,  ^I'lyonctiana, 
storted,  and  tlie  side  opposite  the  aperture  gibbons  \ 
aperture  compressed.    E.  Indies.     Chem.  x.  t.  3.  f.  7. 

******  0  vate^  and  imperforated^ 

163.  Coarse,   nearly  imperforated,   ovate,    Motig'^pupa, 
whirU  6  \  aperture  oblong,  lunated.     Mauritania. 

164.  Coarse,  oblong,  imperforated ;  whirls  8  j  ^ftx^barbara. 
ture  roundish,  lunated  \  size  of  a  barley-corn.      Al- 
giers. 

165.  Oblong,  imperforated  ;  whirls  toothed,  spinous ;  amartfto 
10  lines  long.   Rivers  of  India.     Lister,  t«  133.  f.  33. 

*  166.  Imperforated,  ovate,  tapering  to  a  point  5  wme- stagnaifs* 
what  angular,  by  several  longitudinal  wrinkles ;  whirls 

6  to  7,  first  ventricose  ^  aperture  oblong,  oval ;  2\ 
inches  long.  Still  waters  of  Europe,  Britain.  Don. 
t.  51.  f.  2. 

*  '167.  Imperforated,  ovate,  tapering  to  a  point ;  Bplrejragtlis* 
acute  ;  whirls  5  to  7  }  aperture  oblong,  oval ;  1 1  lines 

long.  Still  waters  of  Europe,  Britain.  Martini,'  Ber. 
Mag.  iv.  t.  9.  f.  35. 

*  1 68.    Oblong,  pointed,   brown' j    aperture  ovvLte 'ypaiustrif* 
whirls  5  to  6.    Meadows  of  Europe,  Britain.    Don. 

t.  175.  f,  I. 

*  169.  Imperforate,  .soborate,  with  5  or  6  ronnded^^ona. 
whirls,  and   the  suture  coospicuous;   aperture  ovate. 
Britain.     Montagu,  t.  16.  f.  9. 

170.  Subconic,  bomy,  with- a  sharp  point  j  aperture/irr<jfr«r« 
ovate ;  2  to  8  lines  long.     Stagnant  waters  of  Den- 
mark.    Chem.  ix.  part  2.  t.  135.  f.  1244. 

*  171.  Ventricose,  diapbanoos,  with  an  obtuse  ^ro* giutinoiOm 
jection  ;  2  to  3  whirls ;  aperture  wide  ^  2  to  4  lines 

Jong.  Denmark,  chie^  on  the  leaves  of  nymphaea  In- 
tea.     Marshes  at  Deal.     Montagn,  1. 16.  f.  5. 

*  112,  Imperforated,  obtuse,  ovate,  yenow ;  whirls  3, jwfnV. 
the  first  large,  the  others  minute  j  aperture  ovate  ^  I 

to  8  lines  long.  Ponds  in  Europe,  Britain.  Montagn, 
t.  26.  f.  3. 

173,  Conic,  white,  with  transverse  rufous  lines  ydctrita, 
whirls  6  ;  aperture  ovate  }   8^  lines  long.      Saxony. 
Lister,  t.  8.  f.  2.    . 

*  174.  Imperforated,  somewhat  oblong,  pellucid  $  ^'Umosa. 
perture  ovate.     Wet  meadows  of  Europe,  Sandwich, 
river  Avon.    Montagu,  t.  26.  f.  4. 

1 7J(.  Ovate-oblong,  with  the  whirls  detmncated,  and  iruncatU' 
the  aperture  ovate.     Thangelstadt  in  Saxony.    Schro-Ar. 
eter,  t.  7«  f.  13. 

*  176.    Imperforated,    ovate,    obtuse,  clouded   with  tentacukh 
brown  ;  whirls  4  or  5  }  aperture  subovate  ^  i-«-4  lines  to. 
long.     Ponds  and  still  waters  of  Britain.     Don,  t.  93. 

177.  Subconical,  with  5  rounded  smooth  whirls,  andca/w/fj. 
the  pillar  grooved.      Southampton.     Montagu,  t.  12. 
f.  II. 

*  178.  Suboval,  thickish,  and  of  a  yellowish  orange /ci^m. 
colour ;  aperture  spreading  and   oval.      Devonshire. 
Montagu,  t.  i6.  f.  6. 

*  179.  Imperforated,  ovate,  gibbous,  with  a  depression  avricf/Ai- 
in  the  middle  of  the  lip )  whirls  3 — 5  ^  the  first  ventri-nVi. 
cose  ;   spire   acute,   short  *,    aperture  much   dilated  ^ 

2—15  lines  long.  Ponds  of  Europe,  Britain.  Don. 
t.  15.  f.  I. 

180.  Ovate,  smooth  ',  whitish^  with  the  apex  acute,  iutv^ei,. 

2—15 
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and  the  pillar  one-plaited,  Sicily.  Gtfalterii  U  f*  N. 
N. 

iavigata»  *  i8i.  Whirls  2  ;  first  ventricose  (  the  other  minute, 
and  placed  laterally  }  pale  red,  pellucid.  £urope|  De- 
vonshire.    Don.  t.  105. 

bali/iica.  182.  Imperforated,  ovate,  pointed  }  'tvhlrls  4  ;  wrin- 
kles  elevated  j  aperture  ovate,  dilated.  Shores  of  the 
Baltic. 

ficritoiclea,  183.  Imperforated^  con vex^  longitudinally  striated  ^ 
aperture  roundish.     Baltic.     Gualteri,  t.  64.  f.  J. 

perspicua.  1 84.  Imperforated,  convex,  ovate  j  without  lip ;  a« 
perture  extending  to  the  tip,  and  exposes  the  whole 
inside.     Mediterranean. 

haliotoidea*  185.  Imperforatedi  depressed,  with  waved  striae^ 
aperture  oval  $  open  all  the  way  down  \  whirls  4,  late- 
ral. Mediterranean,  Atlantic,  Indian  and  North  seas, 
Britain.     Montagu,  t.  7.  f.  6. 

atAbigva,  1 86.  Subim perforated,  convex  ;  grooves  remote, 
compressed  \  aperture  semiorbicular.  Mediterranean 
sea.     Adanson,  t.  13.  f.  i. 

injlata,  187.  White,  solid,  opaque;  first  whirl  twice  at  large 

as  the  rest }  aperture  large,  margined.  River  Unstrut 
in  Saxony.     Schroeter,  t.  7.  f.  5. 

albicans.  188.  White,  opaque,  pointed ;  aperture  oval.  Wa- 
ters of  Hamburg.     Schroeter,  t.  7.  f.  6. 

rej^nda,  189.  Ovate,  pointed,  subimperforated  ;  first  whirl 
ventricoee,  Large ;  aperture  seqciicirGular  >  6  or  7  lines 
long.  Thii^stadt.  Stagnant  waters.  Schroeter,  t. 
7.  f.  16. 

opaca.  190.  Ovate,  pointed  •,  whirls  5  -,  first Jarge,  aperture 

ovate,  oblong*     Hamburgh.     Aquatic.    Schroeter,  t. 

turbinata*  191-  Oblone,  imperfbimted,  smooth,  pointed  \  whirls 
inflated }  the  first  larger,  the  rest  gradually  decreasing  *, 
aperture  suboval,  margined  \  34  inches  long*  Danube. 
Schroeter,  t.  ic.B.  f.  5. 


.5« 

Nenta. 


canrena» 


eanceliata. 


Gen.  .30.  Nerita,  Nerite. 

Gen.  Char. — ^The  animal  is  a  Umax :  the  shell  uni- 
valve spiral,  gibbous,  flattish  at  bottom }  aperture 
semiorbicular,  or  semilunar  ^  pillar  lip  transversely 
truncated,  iattish. 

*  VmbSieated, 

1.  Smooth  ;  spire  slighthr  pointed )   umbilicus  gib- 
boos,  and  bifid.     India,  Africa,  America^    Lister,  t. 

560. 5. 4.  .  , 

2.  With  decussated  striae,  and  impressed  dots ;  spire 


punctata. 


subclavate  \  umbtlicvs  gibbous,  bifid.  American  islands 
Lister,  t.  566.  f.  l6. 

.  3.  Subglobular,  whitish,  witli  numerous  scattered 
yellowish  dote,  and  three  transverse  rows  of  reddish, 
irregular  spots.  Mediterranean.  Chem.  xi.  t.  197. 
f.  1903  and  4. 

glaucina.  •  4-  Smooth,  glossy,  faintly  wrinkled  j  apiitj  rather 
obtuse-,  umbilicus  rather  dosed  by  the  pillar  lip, 
which  is  gibbous  and  two-coloured ;  A  inches  long. 
Barbaiy,  £aropc,  Britain*    Don.  t.  20.  f.  x. 

vitcllus.  5*  Subglobular  5  umbilicufl  perforated,  equal.     In- 

dian ocean.     Lister,  t.  565.  f.  12. 

albumen.       6«  Convex  >  ombilicus  somewhat  heart-shaped,  with 
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a  flattened  lobe.    Cape  of  Cood  Hope,  Barbary,  In- 
dian islands.    Extremely  rare.     Schroeter,  ii.  t«  4. 

f.  13-  ^  _ 

7.  Ovatoi  glabrous  \  umbilicus  partly  covered  j  whirls  mammilht 
four  or  five  ^  aperture  ovate.    East  and  West  Indies. 
Lister,  t.  571.  (•  22. 

8.  Subglobular,  solid  j  tip  bluish}  lateritious  bands jpacf&Mi 
in  the  throat,  and  a  white  one  on  the  beak.    Maoritios 
island.     Bather  larg^,     Chem*  xu  t.  197.  f.  1901  and    , 
1902. 

9.  Thin,  rufous;  umbilicus  darker,  with   a   white rs^ 
border  ^  throat  with  a  reddish  band.    Mauritius  island. 
Lister,  t.  606.  f.  34. 

10.  Subglobular,   with   angular  tawney  lines,  hndjulmince, 
fiattened  lobe  -y  white  or  vellowish.     Africa,  Senegal. 

Bare.     Chem.  v.  t.  187.  f.  1881. 

21.  Subglobular,  polished  very  smooth  ;  base  of  tfieorwute/b. 
spire  a  little  wrinkled ;  pillar  snowy.     Easftem  9ems. 
Bay  of  Naples.     Chem.  v.  t.  i88.  f.  1898. 

1 2.  Subglobular,  white,  with  red  spots ;  Kp  obtusetrsf^tafa. 
and  bluish  ;  umbilicus  spiral.    Tranquebar.    Chem.  v. 
t.  288*  f.  2900  and  1901* 

13-  Wrinkled^  witiiin  glabrous ;  umbilicua  border- rv^f. 
ed  with  white.     American  islands.     Chem.  v.  t.  188. 
f.  1902  and  1903. 

14.  Subglobular,  snsooth,  light  green,  brownish  vi^maroehk, 
ttt)  livid  at  the   tip;  trrinkted  at  the  angle  of  the 
whirls.     Africa.     Chem.  v.  t.  1 88.  f.  1905. 

15.  Subglobular*,   obliquely  plaited;  spire  with   ^ndcaia 
whirls,  mucronates  umbiiiats  bifid.    Bonif  t.  17.  &  5 

and  6. 

f  6.  White,  retic|ulated  with  reddish  lines,  and  black*  oraeAnoA 
ish  at  the  tip ;  umbilicus  nearly  covered  \  whirb  cod-i/«v. 
vex.    Chem.  v.  t.  x88.  f*  1915  and  1916. 

17.  Subglobular,  brown,  with  a  double  white  fiUettV</aAr. 
in  the  middle  i  reticulated  and  denticulated  on  eacb 
side*    Africa.     Chem.  v.  t.  x88.  f.  191 7  and  1918. 
*  18.  Semitransparent^  horn-colour ;  whirls  prominent  ipaUUula. 
aperture  semilunar,  and   patulous  ;  umbilicus  large } 
a  small  shell.    Coasts  of  Kent  and  Dorset    Da  Costa, 
t.  4.  f.  4  and  5. 

19.  Pellucid,  thin,  oblong,  with  decostated  strise  *,jNpi//a. 
dirty  yellowy  whirls  4  j  aperture  suboval ;  pitlar  white  $ 
umbilicus  half  dosed.     Tranquebar*    Chem.  tr.  t*  189. 
f.  1939. 


»» 


Imperforate  i  and  the  pXar  Up  iMhless. 


20.  Whirls  of  the  spire  crowaed  with  spines ;  nd'cef^na. 
nute.     India,  America.     Chenu  ix.  Part  2*  t.  124.  f. 
X083  and  10.84. 

ti.  Grooved,  with  equal,  toberculated  ribs  ;  size  dradtUa. 
a  waluut.     Indian  islands.    Chem*  v.  t.  190*  d  1946 
and  1947. 

22.  Obsoletely  striated  ^  white  or  pale  violet.    Bed  com^. 
sea.    Argenville,.  t.  7.  f.  M. 

*  23.  Bugged,  spotted,  streaked,  or  mottled  with  vrbktflyviattfis. 
and  purplibh  brown  or  pink;   mouih  dosed  with   a 
testaceous  operculum}  4  lines  lon^jf.    In  slew  rivers 

of  Barbary  and  Europe,  Britain.    Don*  t.  16.  £  2. 

*  24.  Smooth,  with  a  carious,  crown;  whiris  4  or  5,/tif/ora/'<r* 
first  large ;  size  of  a  horse  bcao.    Enropey  shores  of 
Britain.     Common.     Don.  t.  20.  f.  2. 

25.  Sffloothish,  koroy,  or  blackish,  eodiog  in  a  very  Imuttrts. 

fine 
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&ie  potflit*    Still  water  uni  warm  aprings  of  Europe  ', 

supposed  to  be  only  a  variety  of  N.  ftuviatUis. 
magda-  26.  Grooves  wide  aad  black  ;  wi'tbin  wbite ;  whirls 

kna.         5  ;  lip  smooth,  2^ootfaed  }  6  lines  long.     Magdalene 

islands*     Adanson,  t«  13.  f.  5. 
marginaia     27.    Thin,   with   decussated  striae;    tuberculated ; 

black,  with  ochraceons  spots;  subglobular ;  aperture 

margined  outwardly.'   Schroeter,  t.  4.  f.  x6. 
dMi».  28.    Thin,   pellucid,   ovate,   polished;    dull   fellow 

varied  with  black ;  outer  lip  acute ;  inner  glabrous ; 

crown  prominent.     Very  rare.     Chem.  v.  t.  193.  f. 

2019. 

••*  Imperforate  J  with  thepilkr  lip  toothed. 

puS^era.  29.  Smooth,  coarse,  with  an  excavated  eye-like 
small  spire ;  inner  lip  smooth,  crenulated ;  whirls  2, 
one  large,  terminating  in  an  acute  tooth ;  14"— 16  lines 
long.     Rivers  of  India.     Lister,  t.  143*  f-  37* 

fiavcKens.  30.  Smootli,  vellowisb  variegated  with  white,  and  3 
black  bands  ;  pillar  lip  two-toothed  ;  outer  lip  slightly 
striated.     Nicobar.      Chem.  z.  t.   195.  f.   1594  and 

1595-  ^ . 
unduiatOm       31.  Thin,  smooth,  undulated,  with  an  obtuse  crown  ; 

outer  lip  sobstriated,  and  toothless;  inner  one  a  little 

denticulated.     Indfa.     Chem.  v.  t.  191.  f.  1970  and 

pupa.  3  2.  Smooth,  roundish,  milk-white ;  whirls  with  trans- 

verse, parallel,  black  strise ;  lip  flat ;  teeth  scarcely 
visible,     Jamaica.     Lister,  t.  605.  f.  31. 

hidens*  33.  Smooth ;  inner  lip  2-toothed ;   size  of  a  pea. 

New  Zealand.     Favanne,  ii.  t.  10.  f.  R. 

viridis,  34.  Smooth^  green ;  inner  lip  crenulated  in  the  mid- 

dle*    Minorca  and  Jamaica.     Chem.  ix.  Fart  2.  t. 
124.  f.  1089. 

virguua*  35.  Smooth,  ovate,  inner  lip  denticulated;  2  to  10 
lines  long.  Mediterranean.  Lister,  t.  604.  f.  24  to 
27. 

polUa*  36.   Smooth  ;    crown   obliterated ;    lip    toothed   on 

each  side  ;  brown.     India,  Sooth  seas.    Lister,  t.  6oo. 
f.  17. 

hieroglf*        37.   Sobglobular,   white,   with    blackish   undulated 

phica,  streaks ;  pillar-lip  toothed  and  crenulated.  £•  Indian 
seas.     Chem.  v.  t.  193.  f.  2016  and  2018. 

piperma*  38.  Subglobular,  smooth,  thin,  of  a  doll  yellowish 
colour,  with  triangular  black  spots,  and  the  pillar-lip 
denticulated.  Malabar.  Chem.  xi.  t.  197.  f.  X905 
and  1906. 

larva.  39.  Stibglobolar,  smooth,  with  the  summit  very  ob- 

tuse, and  the  pillar-lip  very  slightly  denticulated.   Am- 
boyna.     Rumphius,  t.  22.  f.  No.  6. 

^^rrmia  4c.  Sobglobular,  smooth,  thick,  opake,  and  minutely 
striated  transversely ;  outer  lip  entire,  and  pillar  lip 
slightly  wrinkled.    Chem.  v.  t.  192.  f.  J 985  and  1980. 

peloronta.  41.  Striated;  lips  toothed;  inner  one  fiattish  and 
wrinkled.     American  islands.     Lister,  t.  595.  f.  z. 

albicella,  42.  Striated ;  lips  slightly  toothed  ;  inner  one  tu« 
berculated.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Indian  ocean.  Chem. 
v.t.  193.  f.  2000. 

P^a,  43.  Roundish,  with  traosverse  crenulated  ribs,  which 

are  alternately  larger ;  inner  lip  plaited  above,  and  to- 
berculated  below.     Tranquebar.     Lister,  t.  598.  f*  14^ 

^9trio*  44.  Grooved,  transversely  striated  ;  inner  lip  tooth* 

ed;  ribs  30,  unequal. .   £.  Indies.     Chem.  v.  t.  190. 
f.  I948>and.i949. 
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45.  Grooved;  17  to  29  transverse  ribs;  outer  Hp/i/icoto. 
with  5  or  6  teetli  within  ;  inner  convex,  wrinkled,  with 

three  long,  strong  teeth,   beside  lesser  ones.     India. 
Chem.  v/t.  190.  L  1952  and  1953. 

46.  Grooved,  lips  toothed  ;  inner  lip  with  a  yellow^r^iic/. 
spot,  and  3  or  4  teeth ;  convex  and  wrinkled.     Mo- 
lucca islands.    Chem.  v.  t.  191.  f.  1968  and  1969. 

47.  With   20  grooves,  vaned   with  undulated   KX^chamtB* 
ternate  black  and  white  rays;  lips  toothed;  inner  ontlcon* 
wrinkled  and  tuberculated.      Indian  ocean.      Handa. 
Chem.  V.  t.  192.  f.  1988  to  1999. 

48.  Subglobolar,  transversely  ribbed,  and  the  summit^/^//a. 
obtuse  and- radiated;  lips  denticulated.   £.  Indian  seas. 
Chem.  xi.  t.  197.  f.  1907  and  1908. 

49.  Grooves  30;   ribs  about  30,   flattened;    \\}^%undata. 
toothed  ;  inner  one  wrinkled  and  tuberculated.    Indian 

seas.     Chem.  v.  t.  190.  f.  1950  and  1951. 

50.  Grooved,  with    15  to   19  ribs;   lips   toothed ; ^.viiviii. 
inner  one  tuberculated.     India.     Lister,  t.  596.  f.  5. 

51.  Solid,  thick,  glabrous;   undulated    with    black cnaxfW. 
and  yellowish  rays;  outer  lip  toothless  ;  inner  one  con- 
cave, 4-tootbed.     A  very  large  shell.    Chem.  v.  t.  190. 

f.  1942.  and  1943. 

52.  Deep  black,  glabrous,  and  thinly  striated  above  \att^ta. 
both  lips  white ;  outer  one  finely  grooved,  and  slightly 
toothed  within.     Atlantic  and  Sooth  seas.    Chem.  v.  t. 

190.  f.  T954  and  1955.. 

53.  With  16  white  grooves;  ribs  spotted  with  white  'yascensio* 
crown  a  little  prominent;  outer  lip  glabrous  on  each iiw. 
side  ;  inner  one  concave,  yellowish  and  toothed.     As- 
cension island;  a  large  shell.     Chem.  v.  t.  191.  f. 

1956  and  1957. 

54.  Mouth  and  lips  white;  whirls  round,  surround- /iW^ to. 
ed  with  black,  parallel  strise;  outer  lip  striated  within. 
Malacca  seas.     Chem.  v.  t.  191.  f.  1 958.  and  1959. 

§§.  White,  radiated    with    black    without ;    btrmptca. 
transverse,  rounded,  smoolb  ;  inner  lip  wrinkled  and  4- 
toothed.     Indian  seas.     Chem.  v.  t.  191.  f.  1964.  and 

'9^^-    ^         .        .    . 

56.  Yellowish  within,  subglobular,  surrounded  with  cof/a/a.  . 

thicker  strias;  interstices  snowy;  lips  white,  tooth- 
ed ;  outer  one  crenated  without.  Nicobar  islands. 
Chem.  V.  t.  191.  f.  ip6t  and  1967. 

57.  With  bluish  bfadc,  red  and  white  square  spots,  verskoht* 
and  bands,  spotted  with  red  and  wbite  ;  inner  lip  stri- 
ated within,  and  toothed  on  each  side.   Antilles  iblands. 

Chem.  V.  1. 191.  f.  1962  and  1963. 

58.  Pale  violet,  with  a  yellowish  tip;  white  within, ^voi/rico. 
with  elevated   black   striae ;  lips  toothed  ;  outer  oneibr. 
grooved  within  ;  inner  one  wrinkled.   Red  sea.   Chem. 

v.  t.  191.  f.  1974  and  1975. 

59.  Grooved,  yellowish  within  ;  crown  a  little  pro^tnallacecn* 
minent ;  outer  lip  unarmed  and  crenulated  outwardly ;  sts* 
inner  lip  yellowi&h,  smooth.    Malacca. .  Chem.  v.  t. 

192.  f.  1976. 

60.  Subglobular,  black  ;  white  within  ;  grooved  and  a/i/iV/a. 
striated;    lips  wrinkled  and   denticulated.     Antilles r»7;i. 
islands.     Chem.  v.  t.  192.  f.  1987. 

6x.    Subglobular,  with   crowded   transverpc  sinx iflatnmea, 
white,,  with  purplish  undulated  rays  ;  outer  lip  grooved 
wkhin  ;  inner  lip  wrinkled  above.    W.  Indies.    Chem. 
▼.  t.  192.  f.  1992  and  1993. 

62.   Subglobular,   with  crowded  transverse  strise  \fukuram, 
doop  blacky  with  ocbraceous  rays;  lips  slightly  denticu- 
lated ; 
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lated  ^  inner  one  tubeBCuUted  in  the  middle.     Ameri* 
can  islands.     Chem.  v.  t.  192.  f.  1996  and  1997. 

63.  Obtuse,  transversely  striated ;  the  striae  mark* 
ed  with  nearly  square  black  and  white  spots ;  both 
Ups  denticulated  ;  outer  lip  slightly  striated  withioi 
inner  lip  with  one  or  two  teeth  j  concave,  glabrous, 
and  denticulated  beneath.  Islands  between  Africa  and 
America.     Chem.  v.  t.  192.  f.  1998  and  1999. 

tunnta.  .  64.  Bands  alternately  white  and  black ;  within 
white ;  crown  much  eJevated  \  outer  lip  acute ;  whirls 
4.  Fresh  waters  ip  Antilles  islands.  Chem.  is.  Fart 
2.  t.  124.  f.  1085. 

acu/caia»  .  6$.  Blackish,  transversely  striated  y  the  striec  spi- 
nous ;  inner  lip  flattish,  smooth,  and  sUgbtly  toothed. 
India.'     Chem.  x.  t.  169.  f.  1642.  ^ 
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parta. 
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Gen.  31.  Haliotis,  Ear-Sheii. 

Gen,  C^ar.— The  animal  is  a  limax :  the  shell  is  uni- 
valve, dilated,  ear-shaped,  with  a  longitudinal  row  of 
orifices  along  the  surface }  spire  lateral  and  nearly 
concealed. 

SpSCIES. 

*  With  a  longitudinal  row  of  perforations, 

I.  Midas*  ear;  roundish,  both  sides  polished;  ori* 
fices  from  8  to  xo  ;  7  to  9  inches  long.  Indian  ocean, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Lister,  t.  613.  f.  5. 
*  a.  Snbovate  ^  outside  transversely  grooved,  rug- 
ged and  tubercnlated  ;  wrinkles  on  the  outside  undula- 
ted. The  inner  margin  of  the  shell  has  a  ridge  the  whole 
'length,  which  terminates  in  one  spiral  turn  at  the  end. 
This  ridge  is  beset  with  tubercles,  the  last  6  of  which, 
or  from  6  to  9,  are  open.  The  inside  Is  open,  con- 
cave, and  of  a  beautiful  mot|ier-of-pearl :  the  length  is 
from  3  to  4  inches ;  breadth  from  2  to  3.  It  is  found 
on  the  shores  in  the  south  of  £ngland,  afler  violent 
storms.  It  is  common  in  the  island  of  Guernsey,  ad- 
jiering  to  the  rocks  at  the  lowest  ebb.  The  fish  is  eat- 
en by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  common  people  adorn 
their  houses,  with  the  shells,  by  sticking  them  on  the 
outside  with  plaster.     Don.  t.  5. 

^  3.  Ovate,  ferruginous,  transversely  wrinkled,  and 
longitudinally  striated ;  4  or  5  orifices  open.  Asia, 
Qarbary.     Schroeter,  ii.  t.  4.  f.  17. 

4.  Roundish-ovate,  nearly  smooth,  of  a  bluish  black 
-colour,  and  the  inside  iridescent.  California.  Leaches 
Zool.  Misc.  i.  t.  58. 

5.  Ovate,  longitudinally  striated ;  larger  striae  to- 
berculated  ;  orifices  20  to  30  }  4  or  five  open.  India. 
Lister,  t.  612.  f.  4. 

6.  Oval,  longitudinally  striated,  with  obsolete  trans- 
verse ones  )  orifices  about  30,  4  or  5  open  ;  2  to  4 
inches  long.     Africa,  India.     Lister,  t.  614.  f.  4. 

7.  Asses  ear  ;  smoothish,  oblong  j  margin  somewhat 
falcated-;  nerves  on  the  outside  elevated  ;  orifices  about 
30*  5  ^0  7  ®P^"  >  3  inches  long.  India.  Lister,  t. 
610.  f.  I. 

8.  Ovate,  red,  with  an  elevated  angle  on  the  belly  ; 
orificrs  3*^1  4  or  5  open.  Africa,  India.  Favanne,  i. 
t.  5.  f.  D. 

9.  Ovate,  greenish,  spotted  with  brown ;  striae  ele- 
vated, d/)oble,  transverse  y  6  orifices  open.  Africa. 
Lister,  t.6i2.  f.  3 
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10.    Varied   with  gray,  bluish,   snd  red;   ovstit ^australis, 
spire  prominent,  inflated  }  7  to  9  orifices  open  ;  3  inches 
long.     New  Zealand.     Chem.  x.  t.  166.  f.  1604. 

XI.  Ovate,  smoothish,  solid  ;  varied  with  white  nnd glabra. 

Seen  ;  ^  orifices  open }    2}  inches  long.      Bay  of 
aples.     Chem.  x^  t.  166.  f.  i6o2. 

12.  Ovate,  with  decussated  undulated,  strise ;  utfder  virginea, 
side  iridescent;  6  orifices  open;  if  inch  long.     New 
ZLealand.     Chem.  x.  t.  i66»  f.  1607  and  1608. 

13.  Roundish,   varied  with  rosy  and  white;  ouitr pvlcherri^ 
lip  crenated ;  orifices  30,  6  pervious ;  7  lines  long.  ma. 
South  sea  islands.    Chem.  x.  t.  166.  f.  160 j  and  1606. 

14.  Sttborbicular,  depressed,  wrinkled  ;  varied  mih&vina.       , 
white,  chesnut,  and  yellowish ;  orifices  in  the  middle 
pervious.     Chem.  x.  t.  166.  f.  1609. 

1 5.  Oval,  rugged,  varied  with  white  and  red ;  s^i- gigantea. 
tod  )  inner  lip  with  a  very  broad  margin ;  3  to  7  ori- 
fices open.    New  Holland.     Chem.  x.  t.  167.  f.  1610 

and  i6ix. 

16.  Ventricose,  folvid  brown,  with  transverse  wrink-m«. 
les,    and    longitudinal,   tuberous  plaits ;    under  side 
iridescent ;    4J-  inches  long.      New    Zealand.      Ex- 
tremely rare.     Chem.  x.  t.  167.  f.  16x2  and  1613. 

••  Imperforate. 

17.  Ovate,  imperforated,  with  prickly  ribs  ;  %^\t^  imptrfora^ 
exserted  ;  i  inch  long.   India,  Extremely  rare.  Chem.  ta, 

X.  t.  166.  f.  1600  and  160Z. 

Gen.  32.  Patella,  Limpet.  Patdis. 

Gen.  Char.'-^The  animal  is  a  Umax  ;  the  shell  nnivalve, 
subcontc,  shaped  like  a  bason,  without  spire. 

SpECI£S. 

*  With  an  internal  appendage  at  the  summit. 

I.  Orbicular,   perfoliated  outwardly;   lip  vaulted, ^tfVMtru. 
perpendicular;  i   incli  wide.     Indian  and  American 
seas.     Lister,  t.  546.  f.  38. 

a.  Suborbicular,  with  longitudinal   strong  elevated  ifg»|tfiit. 
striae,  and  the  summit  rather  lateral.   St  Domingo  and 
Falkland  islands.     Martini,  i.  t.  13.  f.  117.  and  118. 

3.  Pyramidal,  transversely  foliaceous,  and  the  sum-  tectum. 
mit  central  and  erect,     fiatavia.     Martini,  1. 1.  13.  f. 
125.  and  ia6. 

*  4.  Subconic,  smooth ;  lip  somewhat  lateral,     ^l^du  nnensis. 
terranean  and  Indian  seas.     On  oysters  in  Salcomb* 
bay,  Devonshire,  and  Mediterranean.     Don.  t.  1 29. 

5.  Roundish,  with  radiated  grooves,  and   striated ;  0tfrfcf//ata 
crown  recurved ;  internal  cavity  ear-shaped.     Borneo, 

Santa  Cruz.     Chem.  x.  t.  168.  f.  1628.  and  9. 

**  JFith  an  internal  transverse  partition, 

6.  Conic,  longitudinally  plaited  ;  internal  lip  lateral,  troehtfrr" 
Tranqoebar  and  Falkland  islands.     CbeoK  x.  f.  i6S.  mis. 

f.  1626.  and  7. 

7.  Convex,  spiral,  with  longituflinal  undulated  rlbs^troc/ioides. 
and  the  margin  crenated..    Martini,  i.  t.  13.  f.  135. 

8.  Ovite,   tip  subspiral ;    lip   lateral;    size    ot  tLneritoidca. 
cherry  ;  inhabitant  red.     Indian  seas.     Lister,  t.  545. 

f.  30. 

9.  Oval ;  tip  recurved  ;   lip  placed  behind  and  flat-^rf#ifo77o. 
tened.     India  and  Goree.     Lister,  t.  545,  f.  34, 

10.  Oval,  obliquely  recurved  behind ;  lip  placed  ht'Jormcaia. 

hind 
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bind,  and  concAve.  Barbadoes,  Mediterranean.  Lis- 
ter, t.  545.  f.  33.  and  35. 

acuUaia,  ii.  Oval,  brown,  with  prickly  strise  $  crown  recurv- 
ed.   American  islands.     Da  Costa,  8.  t.  2.  f.  2. 

gortcnsis*  12.  Oval,  flat,  thin^  white,  gloesy,  lamellated  on 
the  oatside }  5  to  6  lines  in  diameter.  Rocks  at  Goree. 
Favanne,  i.  t.  4.  lower  fig.  D4 

crqtuktia*  13.  Oval,  fluttish,  smooth  $  lip  semilunar,  flat  be- 
hind. Mediterranean,  Indian  ocean.  Martini,  t.  13. 
f.  29.  and  3d. 

••*  Ji^ith  the  margin  angular^  or  irregularly  tootKsd. 

laciniosa*  14.  Rays  unequal,  elevated  \  thicker  and  obtose, 
on  the  outside.     Indian     Favanne,  t.  2,  f.  I. 

iaecho'  15.  Angular,  with  7  keel-shaped,  obtuse  ribs.    Ja- 

riMa.  va  and  Barbadoes.     Lister,  t.  539.  f.  10. 

repanda^  i5.  Ovate,  thin,  much  dc-pressed,  with  longitudinal 
somewhat  scaly  striae,  and  the  summit  acute  ^  margin 
irregularly  indented*  Cerigo.  Favanne,  ii.  t.  2,  f. 
G.  t. 

tenuis.  17.  Ovate,  depressed,  and  very  narrow  at  the  end, 

with  angulated  diverging  ribs,  and  the  interstices  longi- 
tudinally striated.     Martini,  i.  t.  10.  f.  87. 

fnorgort-        i8.  Ovate,  depressed,  with  irregular  angulated  ribs, 

taceo,  »nd  transverse  striae ;  fummit  acute,  and  the  margin 
angulated  and  crenated.  Patagonia.  Martini,  i.  t« 
10.  f.  85.  A.  and  Bi 

harbara*  19.  Toothed,  with  19  elevated,  vaulted,  and  mu- 
ricated  rays,     Falkland  islands.    Knorr,  v.  t.  13.  f.  5. 

granularis  20.  Toothed,  with  elevated,  angular,  imbricated 
Btrtft ;  2  inches  long.  Southern  Europe,  and  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.     Lister,  t.  536.  f.  1 5. 

granatina,  2i.  Angular,  with  numerous  muricated  stritf; ;  l\ 
to  3  inches  long.  Jamaica,  southern  Europe.  Lister, 
t.  534.  f.  13. 

vulgaia*  ^22.  With  about  14  obsolete  angles,  and  dilated^ 
ticote,  crenated  margin  \  crown  central ;  2  inches  high. 
Marine  rocks  of  Europe  and  India,  Britain.  Lister, 
t«  5.  f.  40. 

ceuhu*  23.  Oval,  thick,  rather  shallow,  with  broad  angn- 

lated  ribs,  and  the  margin  unequally  seriHited.  Isle  of 
Cyprus.     Martini,  i.  t.  xo.  f.  86* 

cAibfo-  24.  Ovate,  depressed,  with  1 1  broad  and  intermedi- 

ituta.  nte  narrower  ribs  ^  margin  angulated.  Jamaica.  Mar- 
tini, i.  t.  10.  f.  84.  A.  B. 

t^rina*  25.  Oval*obIong,  with  7  depressed  ribs  and  inter^* 

mediate  longitudinal  striae ;  margin  sub-octangular  and 
crenated,     Mftrtini,  i.  t.  9.  f.  78. 

omafa.  26.  Longitudinally  ribbed    and    ornamented    with 

rays,  wliich  are  alternately  green  and  black,  dotted 
with  white;  margin  sub-angular  and  nearly  entire. 
New  Zealand.     Chem«  xu  t.  197.  and  1914.  and  15. 

miniata*  27.  Ovate,  depressed,  with  irregular  decussated 
striae,  and  narrow  longitudinal  grooves  ;  margin  cre- 
nated. Africa  and  Isle  of  France.  Lister,  t.  538.  t. 
2f. 

ulytsipon^       28.  Suboval,  depressed,   thin,   with   9   broad  rays, 

tnsis*  striated  and  slightly  ribbed  longitudinally  \  margin  den- 

tieolated.     Shores  of  Lisbon.     Martini,  i.  t.  8.  f.  62. 

radiata,  29.  Subovate,  slightly  striated,  and  stellated  both 

inside  and  out,  with  white  and  blackish  rays.  Kicab^ 
islands.     Ckeni.  si.  t.  197.  f.  1.916.  and  17. 

tarulea*     *  30.    Crenated,   subangular ;    striae   numerous,   un- 
equal *,  beneath  bine  ;  blackish  on  the  outside.     Me- 
diterranean and  Britain.     Bom,  t.  18.  f.  2. 
Vol.  VL  Fart  II.  f 
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•  31.'  Very  thin  and  transpat'ent,  oblong-otal,  quite pelltict^a. 
smooth,  of  a  pale  yellowish  horny  colour,  and  nearly 
the  same  inside ;  vertex  neai;  one  end,  marked  with  a 
dark  purple  spot,  from  which  emanate  from  3  to  7 
dotted  lines  of  bright  shining  aznre  blue.  Britain,  on 
the  leaves  and  stalks  ofjiici*     Don.  t.  3.  f.  i. 

32*  Conic,  tuberculated  ;  tubercles  white,  in  rows  ^tubercu" 
slightly  toothed  ;'rettt8e  behind.    Gmelin.  lata, 

33.  Longitudinally  ribbed  and  striated,  with  on^t  cochlear* 
end  contracted  like  a  scoop,  and  the  summit  acute ; 
margin  slightly  angular.    New  Zealand.    Knorr,  ii. 

t.  26.  f.  3. 

34.  Oval,  aubpellucid;  ribs  16  to  20  ;  tuberculated  cjp'^* 
and  foliaceous  on  the  outside  9  x  to  3  inches  long.  Shores 

of  Cyprus.     Martini,  u  t.  9.  f.  79. 

35.  Angulated,  with  undulated,  blont,  much  elevated /i/iVato. 
ribs,  and  transversely  wrinkled  \  summit  obtuse.  Bom, 

t.  18.  f.  I. 

36.  Oblong,  flattish  ;    bay   striated   with    white  j  moffoptVl 
within  milk-white,  with  ll  elevated,  unequal  strise; 
crown  rounded,  white.     American  islands.     Martini, 

i.  t.  9.  f.  80. 

37.  Soboctangnlar,  thick,  depressed,  with  fine  wmt^ anguhsa* 
what  granulated  striae,  and  the  spire  acute.     Provence. 
Lister,  t.  538.  lower  figs. 

38.  Whitish,  obtusely  pentangular ;  margin  ctenK-penie^ona 
ted,  dilated  \  crown  obtuse  j  bottom  reddish.     Born, 

t.  18.  f.  4.  and  5. 

39.  Oval,  ochraceoos,  with  elevated  black  striae ;  iiir6iii9- 
within  silvery,  spotted  \  crown  pointed,  white,  smooth, gramma, 
bottom  with  a  straw-coloured  spot.  Martini,  i.t.  8.f.  67. 

40.  Ferruginous,  with  angular  or  undulated  nn^etfemiginca 
lines  and  cinereous  belts ;  within  milk-white,  with  ele-  ^ 
vated,  knotty  striae ^  crown   pointed;  margin  plaited. 

Straits  of  Magellan.     Martini,  i.  t.  28.  f.  66. 

41.  Thin,  pellucid,   striated^  blackish,   with  oliye  crenata. 
rays ;  ulrithin  glaucous  or  cinereous  5  crown  pointed  ^ 
margin  crenated,  bottom  milk-white.   Shores  of  Africa, 
Malaga,  Lisbon.    Martini,  i.  t.  8.  f.  64.  and  5. 

42.  Ovate,  with  annular  striae;  black  with  eleva-/ffgt«^fTri 
ted,  unequal  striae ;  margin  crenated  ;  crown  and  bot- 
tom white.     Provence  and  Cyprus.    Martini,  i.  t.  8.  f. 

60. 


With  the  summit  pointed  and  recurDed* 

^  43.  Entire,  conic,  pointed,  striated,  with  a  hooked,  tmgarica. 
revolute  crown  ;  2  inches  high.     America,  Mediter- 
ranean, and  Asiatic  seas ;  shores  of  Britain.     Don.  t. 
2J.  f.  I. 

44.  Conical,  with  fine  cancellated  striae,   and   the  fiw/fVarf#. 
summit  obliquely  recurved  ;  margin  entire.  Barbadoes. 
Lister,  t.  544.  f.  32.   * 

45.  Subconical,  with  concentric  imbricated  wrink -a/tA'^tm/a. 
les,   and  the  summit   slightly   recurved.     Barbadoes. 
Lister,  ti  544.  f.  30.  and  3 1. 

"4$.  With  distant  strong  longitudinal  ribs,  and  the  cochleata* 
summit  recurved  ;  base  ovate,  and  margin  sinuated.  ' 
South  Sea.     Chem;  xi.  t.  197-  !•  1919.*  and  26. 

47.  Entire;     ribs    somewhat    imbricated;    croi^n calyptra, 
hooked ;  margin  sinuated.    North  America.   Martyn^s 
Univer.  Con.  i.  t.  18. 

48.  Convex,   with  longitudinal  striae,  trhich  are  tLl-intorfa* 
temately  larger,  and  armed  with  vaulted  scales  ;  sum- 
mit recurved ;   base  ovate.     America  and   Frfkland 
islands.    Martini,  1. 1.  X2.  f.  it 5. 

3N  49t 
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coiiida*  49.  Convex^  longitudinally  ribbed,  and  striated 
transverselyi  ivitb  the  summit  recurved  v  base  roundish, 
and  the  margin  crenated.  Isle  of  France.  Martiui|  u 
t,  12.  f.  X16. 

tranqut*        $0.  Ovate,  thin,  pellucid,  with  fine  crowded  ttrisB} 

harka*  chesnut  ^ilh  white  scales,  within  milk-white  \  with  a 
brown  spot  at  the  bottom,  and  azure  spot  on  the  crown. 
Tranquebar.     Lister,  t.  530*  f.  8. 

mammilo'      51.  Conical,  subpellucid,  finely  striated  longitndi- 

ris..  Dally,  and  the  summit  reflected  \  base  oblong,  and  the 

margin  entire.     Mediternniean*     Lister,  t.  537.  f.  17. 

ieucopleu*       52.  Striated,  entire,  alternately  black   and  white: 

ra»  1  inch  long.    West  Indies.     Lister,  t.  539.  f.  22. 

iricarina"'      53^  Substriated,  with   3  ribs  on  the   rorepart;  2Jr 

tOm  inches  high.     New  Zealand.     Born,  t.  18.  f.  6. 

pectinata,  54.  Entire,  ovate,  with  wrinkled,  slightly  branched 
striae ;  crown  nearly  central  ',  2  inches  long.  Medl- 
terranean.     £inl.  ii.  t.  5.  f.  3. 

fuKOrlutea  SS^  Convex,  oval-oblong,  sabmembranaceoos,  with 
longitudinal  striae,  which  are  alternately  larger,  and 
wrinkled  transversely ;  sumjnit  reflected.  Bom,  1. 18« 
f.  8. 

luUOk  S^*  Entire,  oval,  convex,  striated,  with  a  snbmar- 

ginal,  reflected,  mucronate  crown  \  size  of  a  melon  seed. 
India.     Martini,  i.  t.  17.  f.  154.  and  5. 

penngna*  57-  Oblong,  horny,  very  thin,  pellucid,  glabrous, 
with  a  ferruginous  base.  Africa.  Martini,  i.  t.  X2* 
f.  1 14.  A.  and  B. 

lacuitris,  *  58.  Entire,  oval,  membranaceous,  with  a  central, 
mucronate^  reflected  crown  ;  if  to  2f  lines  long.  Fresh 
waters  of  Europe,  Britain.     Don.  t.  147. 

obhnga*^  *  59*  Membranaceous,  brittle,  slightly  contracted  io 
the  middle,  with  the  summit  pointed  and  obliquely  re- 
flected 'f  base  oblong..  Britain  and  other  parts  of  £0^ 
rope.    Don.  1. 150. 

««••»  ^tVA  i/ie  summit  obtuse^  and  the  margin 

entirth 

iavit*  ^^*  SubcQDica],  smooth,  and  diverging  longitudinal 

lines,  and  the  summit  nearfy  marginal ;  base  subovate. 
England.     Montagu,  t.  13.  f.  8. 

radi'atu*  oi.  Oval,  pellucid,  much  depressed,  striated  longi- 
tudinally, and  radiate  with  blackish  spots.  New  Zeia* 
land.     Chem.  x.  t«  168.  L  161 8. 

areobia.  6l*  Pyramidal,  reddish  gray,  with  thin,  circular 
strias  crossed  by  longitudinal  ones  \  crown  violet.  Straits 
of  Magellan.     Martini,  i.  t.  j.  f.  41. 

fiammea.  63.  Ovate,  with  fine  annulated  strise,.  reddish  grey, 
with  undulated  brown  rays  \  crown  acote,  central  \ 
white  in  tlie  middle.     Falkland  islands.     Martini,  i.  t« 

J.  f.  42- 
indica*  64.  Reddish  grey,  with  radiated   strise,  glabrous, 

narroiver  on  one  side  \  crown  acute,  smooth,  surrounded 

with  a  reddish  ring  \  3^  inches  long.     India.     Mar* 

tini,  i.  t.  7.  f.  49* 
sufina"  (^S?  Thick,  subovate,  yellowish,  with  black  rays,  and 

mensit*      longitudinal,  unequal  strise  \  and  surrounded  with  knot- 

ty  belts  \    crown   obtuse,  smooth,   white.     Surinam. 

Martini,  i.  t.  7.  f.  50. 
vitelUna.        66^  Ovate,,  yellow  j.  base  unequally  striated  ^.  crown 

whitish,  obtuse.     Martini,  1.  t.  7.  f.  5J. 
iavfgata*       ^7-.  Ovate,  yellow,  within  bluish  white,  withxoblique 

flattened  strise,  alternately  thicker  and  thinner }  crown 

white,  smooth,  polished.     Martini,  i.  t.  7,  f.  54. 
punctuiata     68.  Rounded,  while,  with  many  coloured  dots,  rar 
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diated  towards  the  base,  and  sorronndcd  with  2  brown 
rings.     Martini,  i.  t.  7.  f.  ^^. 

69.  Roundish,  with  longitudinal  reddish  stripes,  ra-rofff. 
diated  in  pairs,  and  the  margin  yellowish.     \V.  Indiee. 
Chem.  X.  t.  168.  f.  16x9. 

70.  Entire,  acute,  smooth,  glabroas.     Indian  and  to^firdEuio- 
North  seas.     Martini,  i.  i.  6.  f.  45  to  48.  ria, 

71.  Entire,  ovate,  striated  ^   crown  obtnse,  neariy  tMiiril«o> 
central  J  14  lines  long.     Greenland  seas.    Chem.  x./u; 

t.  168.  f.  1614  and  1615. 

72.  Entire,  oval,  oblong,  striated,   smooth;   t/oxt^compresta 
pressed  on  the  back  ;  14  inches  long.     India.     Lister, 

t  541.  f.  25. 

73.  ConicaJ,  elevated,  with  about  lOQ  narrow  longi-^^. 
tudinal  ribs  \   summit  obtuse,  glabrous,  and  central. 
Island  of  Gorte.    Martini,  i.  t.  5.  f.  34. 

74.  Entire,  conic,  with  50  obtuse  strise  $  3  inohes  rtutiea^ 
long.    Portugal.     Lister,  t.  537.  f.  20. 

75.  Conical,  convex  towards  the  base,  with  longito-ya»air»i- 
dinal  striae,  and  distant  transverse  ridges  j  base  round*  f^, 

ish.    Jamaica.     Martini,,  i.  t.  5^  £  37-. 

7&  Oval,  entire,  striated;   black  brown  radiated #/dlfi/^. 
with  white  \  within  silvery.    Friendly  islands  and  New 
2Lealand.     Chem.  x.  t.  x68.  f.  1617* 

77..  Entire,  ovate,  obtuse,  witb  39  cinereous,  fi]i»y»ica. 
&rm,  elevated  striae.     Straits  of  Magellan.    Martini, 
i.  t.  5.  f.  40. 

78.  Depressed,  thick,  with  remote  decossated  striae  nurmM^ 
towards  the  base,  and  the  sqmmit  smooth  and  central  \en9it. 
base  nearly  oval  \  inside  yellow*     Surinam.     Martini, 

i.  t.  7*  f.  50. 

79.  Entire,  striated,  with  a  submucronate,  erect  noto^a. 
crown  \  within  white,  with  a  black,  heart-shaped  spot, 
white  in  the  middle  \  minute..    Meditersanean*  Chem. 

3C*  vig.  25.  f.  c  and  d. 

80.  Entire,  oval,  sobeonvexv  brown,  with  a  white  cr«cwl^» 
cross  \  I  inch  lone.     Schroeter,  ii.  t.  5%  f.  7. 

8 1 .  Entire,  conic^compressed,  with  reticulated  veins*  reticuiata. 
Mediterranean.     Sohroeter,  ii.  t.  5.  f.  7. 

82.  Oval,  with  crowded  longitudinal  elevated  dotted  C48ca» 
striae^  and  the  summit  acute  and  erect.    Drobach  in 
Norway.    Muller  ZooL    Don.  i.  t.  L2.  f.  i  to  ^ 

*  83.  Oval,,  very  entire,  with  pale  fturplish  longitudi-  virgmiOk, 
nal  rays,  and  the  summit  nearly  marginaL   Britain  and 
Norway.    Don.  t.  2i.  f.  2. 

^  84.  Oblong-oval ;  very  entire ;  finely  striated  Ion-  ies$tkUa^ 
gitodinally,  whitish,  tesselated  with  red  spots.     Nor- 
way..    Muller  Zool.     Don.  L  t.  1 2.  f.  6  and  7. 

85.  Oval-oblong,  with  minute,  somewhat  decossated/ycw. 
striae^  and  the  spire  nearly  marginaL    Bay  of  Drobach 

in  Norway.     Muller  Zool.     Don.  1. 1.  24.  €  i  te  3. 

86.  Obbng,  depressed,,  with  the  posterior  VMxpnambigim. 
rounded,  and  the  anterior  truncated  ^  summit  nearly 
marginal.    New  Holland.     Chem.  xi.  t.  197.  f.  191 8» 

&7..  Entire,  oval,  pellucid,  depressed,  striated,  homy^rm^^^. 
and  radiated  with  black  spots.     New  Zealand.  Chem. 
z.  t.  x68.  f.  1618. 

88.  Entire,  roundish,  diaphanous  ^  depressed,  with  MW^rifa^a.. 
yellowish  rays  within  y.  crown  pale  yellow  ^.margin  very 
acute  %  4  inches  long.  Indian  ocean.  Chem.  z.  t.  269. 
f.  1645. 

••••••  With' a  marginal Jisntre. 

*  &9.  Oval,  conic,  with  reticulated  striae^  cleft  on  theAmra.. 
fore-part  Ji  crown;  recorved^  finch  long.    Earopean 

and 
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and  Barbary  coasts,  l)eToDshire,    Martini,  1. 1.  X2.  f* 

X09  and  no* 
incisa^  ^.  Oval,  rather  depressed,  cancellated,  with  a  broad 

marginal  fissure,  and  the  snmmit  recurved.     Falkland 

islands.     Chem.  xi.  t.  197.  f.  1925  and  1926. 
JuturaiOm       9K  Oval,  depressed,  with  crowded  longitudinal  strise, 

and  a  short  marginal  fissure.     New  Zealand.    Chem. 

xi.  t.  197.  f.  1929  and  1930. 

*******  With  a  perforated  aimmiL 

nottchinam  *  92.  Conical,  longitudinally  striated,  and  the  snmmit 
recurved,  with  a  rfaomboidal  perforation,  extending  to- 
wards the  anterior  margin.  Norway  and  Britain. 
Montagu,  t.  13.  f.  lo. 

pustula.  93,  Oval,  gibbous,  convex,  with  reticulated  strias ; 
margin  crenated  \  perforation  near  the  posterior  mar- 
^  gm.  Mediterranean  and  Indian  seas.  Lister,  t.  528. 
f.  30. 

gricca.  *  94,  Ovate,  convex,  reticulated}  crown  not  much 
elevated  \  perforation  oblong  \  margin  crenulated  ; 
length  ^  inch.  Foreign  specimens  i\  inch.  European 
seas.  Sandwich.     Don.  i.  t.  2i.  f.  3* 

atricapUla  95.  Ovate,  cancellated,  with  the  longitudinal  ribs 
nodulous  and  alternately  smaller  $  summit  somewhat 
lateral,  and  the  inner  margin  entire*  Barbadoes,  Lis- 
ter, t.  528.  f.  5* 

nodoea.  96.  Oval,  sobconical,  with  elevated,  strongly  tuber* 

cnlated  ribs,  and  the  summit  nearly  Central ;  margin 
crenated.     Barbadoes.     Lister,  t.  528.  f.  6. 

perfinUa.  97.  A  little  convex,  transversely  wrinkled ;  brownish, 
with  straw-coloured  rays  and  spots ;  strise  longitudinal, 
and  alternately  larger  and  scaly  \  \\  inch  long.  Bar- 
badoes.    Lister,  t.  528.  f.  7- 

€afff<»»  98.  Ovate,  compressed-,  striated  ;  finely  annulated, 

and  radiated  with  black  >  bbttom  milk-white  $  perfora- 
tion nearly  central.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Martini, 
i.  t.  tf.  f.  95. 

pHeokiim  99*  Oblong,  with  longitudinal  striae,  and  the  sides 
compressed  ;  perforation  circular  and  submarginal. 
Chem.  xi.  t.  197.  f.  1922. 

ecuielhtm.  xoo.  Bepand  on  each  side,  compressed ;  perforation 
radiated  with  grooves  ;  from  x  to  il  inch  long.  Falk- 
land islands.    Schroeter,  ii.  t.  6.  f.  ix. 

picta,  xoi.  Ovate,  with  concentrical  elevated  belts,  and 

alternately  white  and  violet  longitudinal  rays ;  perfo- 
ration oval.    Magellan  straits.    Martini,  i.  1. 1  x.  f.  90. 

mmbota*  xoo.  Ovale,  striated,  rugged,  brown ;'  perforation 
oblong ;  2  inches  long.  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic* 
America.     Martini,  i.  t  ix.  f.  91  and  92. 

nubeaUa.  X03.  Snbovate,  rugged,  white  radiated  with  red  ; 
slightly  striated}  perforation  ovate.  Mediterranean. 
Lister,  t.  529.  f.  22. 

porphyrO'       104.  Oblong,  compressed,  unequally  striated  j  white, 

zonuti.  with  5  purple,  interrupted  belts  ;  greenish  white  with- 
in }  perforation  minute,  surround^  on  the  inside  with 
a  red  circle.  North  America.  Martini,  i.  t.  12.  f. 
X02  and  X03. 

macrocU^     105.  Ovate-oblong,  slightly  striated,  and  the  sides 

ma,  somewhat  compressed }    perforation  very  long,    and 

.   widened  at  the  posterior  end.    Japan.    Chem.  xi.  t. 

X97.  f.  X923  and  X924. 
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tubular,  straight  or  slightly  curved,  with  an  undivid- 
ed cavity,  open  at  both  ends. 

Species. 
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Gen.  33*  DektaliOm,  TooiA-skeit. 
Gen.  CAtfr.«»The  animal  a  terebella }  ahell  univalve. 


1.  With  10  ribs,  slightly  curved  and  striated  ;  ^eiephanti* 
inches  long.     Indian  and  European  seas.     Lister,  Unum. 
547.  upper  fk  I. 

2.  Straight,  donbly  or  triply  striated,  and  annulated. fvcfiim. 
£•  Indies.     Martini,  i.  t.  x.  f.  4.  A. 

3*  With  xo  ribs,  smooth,  and  slightly  curved.    In^aprinum. 
dian  seas.     Martini,  i.  t.  x.  f.  4.  B. 

4.  With  8  ribs  and  8  strise,  pointed  ;  green,  tipped  #frtblirma 
with  white.     Sicilian  seas.     Lister,M.  547.  lower  fig. 

5*  With  20  strise,  slightly  curved,  interrupted  }  xed^dentalii* 
tipt,  with  white*    Mediterranean.     Romphius,  t.  41. 
f.6. 

*  6.  Round,  sliffhtly  curved;  smooth,  glossy,  taper- ^nto/ftr* 
ing.to  a  small  point )  pervious  >  x}  inch  long.    Indian 

and  European  shores  j  western  coasts  of  England. 
Don.  ii.  t.  48. 

7.  Round,  slightly  curved,  interrupted,  opaque ;  i^cameum* 
inch  long.    African  ocean.     Schroeter,  ii.  t.  6.  f.  x6. 

^  Round,  slightly  curved,  continued,  with  crowded,pofiiNMn. 
annular  striae;  if  inch  long.    Indian  and  European 
seas.    Martini,  i.  1. 1.  f.  3.  A. 

9.  White,  smooth,  round,  slightly  curved,  with  vt-ebumeam* 
mote  rings.     India.     Cmelin. 

zo.  Finely  striated,  slightly  curved;   grey,  yHiihfa9ciatum» 
darker  bands ;  thickness  of  a  crow  quilL  Sicily.  Mar^ 
tini,  i.  t.  I.  f.  3.  B» 

*  XI.  Subpellucid,  subareuated,  tapering  to  a  small  j^ocfar* 
point ;  pervious,  contracting  a  little  towards  the  larger 

end ;  white,  glossy,  and  smooths  British  channel } 
called  by  the  mariners  Aake*s  toot  A*  It  is  freqoentlj 
brought  np  with  the  sounding  line.  Montagu,  t.  14. 
f.  7* 

*  12.  White,  opaque,  transversely  striated  and  inh'^perfin'a- 
perforated;    minute.      Sandwich,  Falmouth   barbonr.ftim. 
Adams's  Microscope,  t.  14.  f.'8. 

*  13.   Subcylindrical,  arcuated,  marked  with  regu-AnocAca. 
lar,  strong,  transverse  striae ;  aperture  round,  tapering 

to  the  other  extremity,  which  is  closed  ;  j-  inch  long ; 
resembles  the  trachea  of  an  animal.  Milton,  Devon- 
shire*   Rare.    Montagu,  1. 14.  f.  xo. 

*  14.  Ronnd,  straightish,  smooth,  minute ;  not  larger  mtiitf tern, 
than. a  bristle.    Mediterranean  and  Britain.  peUmi^ 

15.  Homy,  flexile,  straightish,  round  and  smooth  ;  dbfiwu 
2^  inches  long.    North  seas.     Schroeteiv  t  6.  f.  17. 

*  16.    Cylindric,  arcuated,  smooth,    glossy^   mitioutglahvm. 
striae  or  wrinkles ;  aperture  orbicular ;  the  other  end 
closed,  rounded ;  length  one  line.    Devonshire  coast* 
Montagu,  Test.  Brit*  p.  497* 

6% 
Gen*  34*  S£Rrui.A,  Worm'SAeli*  Scrpola. 

Gen.  CAor.— The  animal  a  terebella :  shell,  univalve, 
tnbular,  generally  adhering  to  other  substances  ;  oU 
ten  separated  internally  by  entire  divisions  at  un- 
equal dittances. 

Species* 

I.  Suborbicular ;  umbilicated ;  convex,  with  ndi'iteUarU. 
ated  wrinkles.    Greenland,  on  Sertnlaria. 

a*  Begnlar,  oval,  loose,  glabroos,  not  lai^r  thansMmiiii- 

SNa  tLhtm. 
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a  grain  of  sand,    Adriatic  and  Bed  leaa  j  and  it  some* 
times  found  fossil.    Martini,  !•  t.  3.  f.  22.  a.  and  b. 

wcurvaiOf  *  3.  Straight,  ivitb  3  close  whirls  at  the  smaller  end  j 
minute.     Sandwich.     Walker,  f.  1 2. 

pktnorUs,  4.  Orbicular,  regular,  flat,  equal  ^  resembles  a  round 
scale  'y  adheres  to  shells. 

eereoluSf  5.  Long,  narrow,  round,  smooth,  yellowish  \  many 
tiroes  twisted.     America.     Martini,  i.  t.  3.  f.  20.  £. 

sptrilkmu  *  6.  Begular,  spiral,  orbicular)  Ivhirls  round,  gra* 
dually  decreasing.  Found  in  the  ocean,  on  zoophytes, 
on  the  coraUina  ofietnaliM  from  Milton  rocks,  Devon- 
shire.    Martini,  i.  t.  3.  f.  20.  C  and  D. 

minuttu,  7*  Regular,  spiral,  orbicular,  with  the  whirls  re- 
versed;  tap^r,  and  transversely  wrinkled.  Britain. 
Montagu,  p.  505. 

sjnrorUi..  *  8.  Regular,  spiral,  orbicular;  whirls  slightly  chan- 
nelled above  and  inwardly,  and  diminishing  gradually 
towards  tlie  centre.  Found  in  most  seas,  adhering  to 
Jiia.  Shores  of  Britain.  Don.  L  9. 
riquelra.  *  9*  Strong,  opaque,  irregularly  twisted  and  contort- 
ed j  triangular;  «  to  x  inch  long.  Found  is  the 
ocean,  adhering  to  marine  substances,  stones,  and  the 
bottoms  of  ships.     Coasts  of  Britain.     Don*  t.  95. 

intrwUa*  ^10.  Filiform,  rough,  and  intricalely  twisted;  green- 
is)i  white,  a  little  rugffed  and  coarse.  European  and 
Indian  seas ;  shores  of  Britain,  on  sbeUs. 

caranoHfr..  *  1 1*  ReguUr*  *pinlf  with  the  outer  whirl  rising  iato 
a  carinated  ridge  on  the  top»  Saloombo  Bay,  De* 
▼onshire* 

granulmia.  ^12*  Round,  spiral,  glomerated  ;  3  elevated  ribs  on 
the  upper  side  ;  size  of  a  coriander  seed.  North  seas, 
in  masses  adhering  to  shells  and  itones.  Britain. 
Don.  t.  100. 

canccUaUi*  13*  Spiral,  glomerated,  with  three  grooves,  the  lower 
interrupted  by  transverse  ribs;  apertnre  2-toothed. 
Greenland  seas. 

hetero*      *  '4*  Taper,  spiral,  with  three  elevated  ribs  on  the  up- 

itrtiphtu  per  side,  and  the  whirls  reversed.  Devoosbirt.  Mon- 
tagu. 

cerrugaiu.'^  15*  Regular,  spiral,  transversely  wrifikled,  and  nm- 
bilicated.    Devonshire. 

ludda.  *  16.  Taper,  spiral,  very  smooth  anddossy;  wUrls 
reversed.     Britain.     Lino*  Tr.  v.  t.  i.  n  31. 

vitrta.  *  I?*  Round,  regular,  spiral,  orbicolar,  wrinkled,  with 
a  thickened  aperture.  Greenland  seas ;  shoffoa  of  Bri« 
tain. 

cofUoHf^   *  1 8*    Angular,  ragged,  and   irregularly  entwined; 

plicate^  tranaversely  striated ;  3  to  4  inches  long.  European 
and  American  seas,  shores  of  Britain.  Martini,  i.  t. 
3.  f.  24.  A. 

nebulosa*  19*  Thick,  wrinkled,  and  moch  twisted ;  apertnre 
large  and  indented.    America.     Favanne,  t.  6.  f.  i. 

goreensism  20.  Round,  cancellated,  yellow,  within  homy ;  8  to 
9  inches  long.     Goree.     Favanne,  i.  t.  6.  f.  812. 

giomeraia.  2i«  Round,  glancrated,  with  decussated  wrinkles. 
European  and  Atlantic  sea.     Martini,  i.  t.  3.  f.  23. 

lumhrka'       22.  Round,  flexuous,  with  a  spiral,  acute  tip ;  trans* 

lis»  versely  ribbed,  and  longitudinally  wrinkled ;  3  to  5 

inches  long.   Atlantic  and  Indian  seas,  in  large  masses. 
Lister,  t.  548.  f.  1. 

conicQ.  23.  Subcylindrical,  flexuous ;  spiral  at  the  base.    A- 

menca.    Martini,  i.  t.  2.  f.  15. 

arenaruu  ^  Jointed,  entire,  distinct,  flattish  beneath*.  India 
and  Africa.    Martini,  L  t«  3.  f.  19.  A,  B,  and  C.. 

ajra.  ij*  Substciated,  yQllowioh  bi«wo,  round,  twisttd  io- 
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to  3  whirls,  with  a  central  tip.  Goree*  Martini,  i..t. 
3.  f.  20.  A.  B. 

26*  Suboctaugular,  cancellated,  and  irregularly  spi-  vo/f t2.v. 
ral.     E.  Indies.     Martini,  i.  t.  2.  f.  14* 

27.  Roundish,  somewhat  spiral,  with  a  longitudinal,  an^ijiki. 
jointed  cleft.     Indian  ocean.     Lister,  t.  548.  f.  2. 

28.  Angular,  muricated,  with  a  longitudinal,  subarti*  muricattu 
culated  fissure.     Indian  ocean.     Martini,  L  t.  2.  f.  8. 

29.  Subcylindrical,  with  annular  contractions,  zndannuiarii^ 
an  obsolete  longitudinal  fissure.     Martini,  i.  t.  2.  f. 

10. 

30.  Conic,  spirally  twisted,  yellowish,  with  brown om  ua^ 
bands ;  the  middle  round  and  twisted  ;  aperture  orbi-j9f^, 
colar.    Mauritius  island.    Cliem.  xi.  t.  2ii*  f.  202  and 

203. 

31.  Round,  with  decussated  striae,  slightly  wrinkled,  ii^ct»Mlff. 
flexuous,  red  ;  within  smooth,  white.    Barbadoea.  Lis- 

^r,  t.  547.  f.  4. 

*  32.   Round,   tapering,  curved,  wrinkled;    2  to   SverrnKm- 
inches  long.    European  seas,  coasts  of  Britain.    Don.  ibrtr. 

t«  95.  The  animal  which  inhabits  this  shell  is  of  a 
bright  scarlet  colour,  an4  is  furnished  with  elegant 
feathered  tentacula,  from  the  midst  of  which  arises  a 
trumpet-shaped  tube,  and  a  lesser  simple  one* 

*  3^  Taper,  subula^ed,  and  flexuous,  with  the 
end  detached  and  ascending.     Devonshire  and  Shet* 
land  islands. 

34.  White,  round,  subulate,  straight,  and  toothed  d^niica^ 
at  the  sides;  with  a  longitudinal  glabroua^rib  in  tkmiata. 
middle ;  tip  glabrous,  a  little  incurved  ;  i  inch  long. 
Found  in  the  lepas    tintinnabulum.      West    IndiaL 
Schroeter,  ii.  t.  6.  f.  1 8. 

35.  Watertng'pot ;  round,  straight,  taper,  with  tLaqngrm. 
dilated,  radiated,  larger  extremity ;  the  disc  is  cover- 
ed with  cylindrical  pores  ;  3  to  5  inches  long.    Indian 
ocean.    Lister,  t.  548.  f.  3. 

36.  Brown,  roundish,  striated.    Indian  ocean,  adher-oerM. 
ing  to  corals.     Martini,  i.  t.  i.  f.  9. 

37.  Smooth,  white,  the  broader  part  straight,  and^f«^jc»- 
trans versely  plaited';  2  to  4  inches  long.    Martini,  L|^^ 

t.  2.  f.  18.  A  and  B. 

38.  Polished,  smoothish,  with  annulated  plaits,  a  lit-^f^^uow 
tie  tapering  towards  the  end  ;  size  of  a  quill.    Indian 

and  American  seas.    Martini,  i.  t.  2.  f.  ix  A* 

30.  Somewhat  triangular,  and  a  Uttia  flezuoiM,^^afilr«. 
gradually  tapering,  violet;  within  snMWth  and  pale 
yellow ;  aperture  white,  with  undulated  striss^  and  arm- 
ed with  a  conic  tooth  ;  a  foot  high,  and  as  thick  as  the 
little  finger.  Africa  and  America.  Pallas,  t.  xo.  f. 
2  to  lo. 

*  40.  Whirls  2,  deeply  and  spirally  grooved ;  green- jnfeuto, 
isb ;  minute.     Coast  of  Pembrokeshire,  on  the  roots  of 
fucus  digitalis. 

*  41.  Suboval,  with  2  bends,  imperforated;  minute. ovd^^. 
Found  at  Denbigh. 

*  42>  Regular,  roonded ;  margin  leAecled  at  the  •per-re/Uxa. 
ture ;  minute.     Pembrokeshire  sands. 

*  43.  Regular,  roonded,  pellucid,  with  three  whirls ;  cornea. 
homy.     Pembrokeshiie  coast. 

*  44.  Semilunar,  ventricosc,  white,  opaque,  glossy ;  Ucornir. 
minute.     Sandwich  and  Reculver.  • 

*  45'  White,  opaque,  glossy ;  remilunar  and  perfo-^w^iraf#« 
rated ;  minute.    Sandwich.    Race. 

*  46.  Oval,  thin,  smooth,  pelhicid,  ^ith  milky  veins  ylactia. 
minute.    Sandwich.    Very  laiar 

*47- 
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Lig9na.  ^  47*.  Roand,  strixtecl,  grooTcci,  with  a  narrow  neck, 
like  an  oil  flaak  ;  minate.    Sandwich  -and  Sheppey. 

fxtoria^  *■  48*  Roanded,  nargined,  with  a  slender  recurved 
neck.     Sandwich.     Rare. 

X»edo.  Gen.  35.  TbrEOO,  Ship-Worm. 

6en*  Ckar^^^The  animal  is  a  terebella,  with  two  caU 
careoasy  hemispherical  valves,  cut  off  before,  and 
two  lancoolate  ones :  the  shell  tapering,  flexnous, 
and  penetrating  wood. 

Species. 

gigmnietu  '•  Taper,  snbcylindrical,  nearly  straight,  thick,  and* 
^pellucid,  with  two  internal  tubes  at  the  sommit.  In* 
habits  the  sandy  shores  of  Ceram,  one  of  the  Molucca 
islands,  in  shallow  water.  Rumphios,  t.  41.  f.  D  and" 
£•<— This  species  grows  to  an  immense  size  \  and  has 
been  found  no  less  than  5  feet  4  inches  long,  and  the 
circumference  at  the  base  9  inches,  tapering  upwards 
to  al  inches ;  the  colour  on  the  outside  is  milk-white  \ 
the  inner  snrfisee  rather  of  a  yellow  tinge. 

navatism  ^  2«  Skip^worm  ;  shell  thin,  cylindrical,  smooth }  more 
or  less  twisted }  rather  obtuse  at  the  tip ;  4  to  6  inches 
long.     Britain.    Don.  t.  145. 

At  the  smaller  end  the  shell  becomes  thick  and 
strong,  and  is  furnished  within  with  plaits  or  laminsB, 
which  contract  that  part,  leaving  a  very  small  opening. 
The  anterior  valves  attached  to  the  head  of  the  animal, 
am  of  a  hemispberioal  form,  one  half  of  the  front  pro- 
jecting HI  a  sharp  angle,  and  somewhat  pointed.  The 
inside  of  each  valve  is  white,  furnished  with  a  long, 
flat,  curved  tooth,  projecting  inwards,  under  the  hinges 
and  a  short  lateral  tooth  at  the  extremity  of  the  hinge, 
corresponding  in  each  valve.  The  margin  opposite  the 
binge  runs  to  an  acnte  angle,  at  the  point  of  which,  in 
each  vake,  is  a  small  knob,  which  comes  in  contact 
when  the  valves  are  brought  together.  Near  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail  there  are  two  valves,  one  on  each 
side ;  a  little  concave  on  the  inside,  and  rounded  at  the 
end.  By  their  means  the  extremity  of  the  tube  at  the- 
thickened  part  is  closed.  These  are  preperly  to  be 
considered  as  the  shell  of  the  animal,  because  they  are 
attached  to  it.  The  tube,  or  testaceous  sheath,  which 
lines  the  hole  made  in  the  wood,  appears  only  to  b« 
formed  as  an  apartment,  in  which  the  animal  may  move 
with  more  ease ;  for  it  is  found  that  two  tubes  never 
come  in  immediate  contact  with  each  other,  although 
the  fibres  of  the  wood  between  them  are  frequently  no 
thicker  than  paper.  This  tube  is  seldom  so  long  as  the 
animal)  the  internal  part  of  the  perforation  is  usually 
not  lined  with  it  for  the  space  of  2  inches,  and  some* 
times  more  \  but  the  smaller  end  is  always  even  with 
the  surface  of  the  timber  which  is  perforated  j  but  so 
small,  as  not  easily  to  be  discovered,  yet  it  is  sufficient 
to  admit  the  water,  whiqfa  is  regnlated  by  the  posterior 
valves  of  the  animal. 

It  is  found  in  the  sides  and  bottom  of  ships,  and  even 
the  strongest  oak,  which  has  been  some  time  under  wa- 
ter. This  testaceous  animal  was  originally  a  native  of 
the  warmer  climates,  and  was  brought  to  Europe, 
where  it  has  been  produced,  and  has  proved  extremely 
destmctive  to  the  bottoms  of  ships,  and  to  works  eon- 
stracted  of  wood,  which  remain  for  some  time  constant* 
ly  under  water.    It  appears,  fron  some  piles 
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oak  which  wero  examined  in  the  dock-yard  of  Ply- 
mouth, and  which  had  remained  under  water  for  about 
four  or  five  years,  that  the  destructive  f-flects  of  these 
animals  are  very  great  in  that  time  \  for  these  piles 
were  found  to  be  greatly  perforated,  which  rendered  it 
necessiury  to  remove  tbem,  and  replace  them  with  others. 
The  bottoms  of  ships  which  frequent  warm  climates,  it 
\%  well  kno%vn,  are  sheathed  with  copper,  to  secure  them 
from  the  effects  of  these  destructive  animals.  But  the 
method  which  is  adopted  about  the  dock>yards  to  pre- 
serve the  timbers  which  are  constantly  under  water,  ia 
to  cover  them  with  broad-headed  naiU  \  which,  by  the 
effects  of  the  sea  water  are  soon  incrusted  with  a  coat- 
ing of  rust,  which  is  found  to  be  impenetrable  to  the 
ship- worm. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  teredo  navalis  cuts  a- 
cross  the  grain  of  the  wood  as  seldom  ^s  possible.  Af* 
ter  it  has  penetrated  a  little  way,  it  turns  and  conti- 
nues with  the- grain,  till  it  meets  with  another  shell,  or 
a  knot  in  the  wood.  The  course  which  it  then  takes  is 
regulated  by  the  naturo  of  the  obstruction.  If  this  be 
considerable,  it  makes  a  short  turn  back  in  the  form  of 
a  syphon,  rather  than  continue  for  any  distance  across 
the  grain. 

3.  Solid,  cylindrical,  undulated ;  7  inches  long.     In  utncuius, 
wood.     Kemmener,  1. 1. 

4.  Clavated  at  one  end,  incnrved  at  the  other ;  nar-  chva. 
rower,  obtuse  and  perforated  in  the  middle  ;  2  inches 
long.    Found  in  the  seed-vessels  of  the  xylosteum  gra- 
uatnm.    Coromandel.    Ency.  Meth.  t.  167.  f.  6  to  16. 

Gen.  36.  Sabklla,  Sand  Shelli  Sabelhu 

Gen*  CAar^^-The  animal  a  nereis,  with  a  ringent 
mouth,,  and  two  thicker  tentacula  behind  the  head  : 
shell  tubular,  composed  of  particles  of  sand,  broken 
shells,  and  vegetable  substances,  united  to  a  mem- 
brane by.  a  glutinous  cement. 

Species* 

u  Solitary,  loose,  curved,  with  lentiform,  glossy  gn^icruposa. 
Bulations ;.  thickness  of  a  swanks  quill.     India  and  A- 
nierican  islands. 

1.  Solitary,  fixed  b]^  the  base,  simple,  curved,  witharo^. 
radiated,  rough  granulations.    America.    Act.  Petrop. 
1766.  t.  9.  f.  I  and  a. 

*  3*.  Numerous,  (mrallel  tubes,  communicating  by  ano/woAi/a.. 
aperturo,  forming  in  the  mass  the  appearance  of  honey 

combs }  2  to  3  inches  long.    Enropean  coasts,  Britain. 
Ellis  Corals,  t.  36. 

*  4.  Solitary,  subcylindrical,  papyraceous,  chiefly  com- cAiyjodbn. 
posed  of  fragments  of  shells,  thickness  of  a  quill  ^  2  to 

6  inches  long.     European  and  Indian  seas,  shores  of 
Britain.     Martini,  i.  t.  .4.  f.  29.  and  30. 

*  5.  Straight,  conic,  composed  of  minute  particles  oiMgica. 
sand ;  2  to  3  inches  lon^    European  coasts,  shores  of 
Britain.     iMartini,  i.  t.  4»  f.  37. 

6.  Brown,  with  alternate  white  and  black  vivkf^ \rectangu* 
straight,  with  a  rectangular  gibbous  ex  tromityj  9  inches /a. 
long.     Martini,  i.  t.  4.  f«  3 1. 

7.  Cylindrical,  conie,  open  at  both  ends;  membra- cff/;r»jf>. 
naceops  \^  rough,  with   interru^d,  transverse  striae. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Mull.  Linn.  Natnrf.  6. 1. 19.  f. 
6  and  7. 

g.  Cylindrieal,  black, .  smoolhisb  on  the  outside  ;m]prtf. 

composed 
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composed  of  mliiote  particles  of  sand  \  \  locb  long. 
Kivulets  of  Tbaringia.     Scbroeter,  t.  ii.  f.  i. 

9.  Straight,  tapering,  open  at  both  ends}  smooth, 
ivith  a  margined  aperture,  composed  of  very  minute 
particles  of  sand*  Rivers  of  Tbnringia.  Scbroeter,  t« 
XI.  f.  xa. 

10.  Narrow,  cenic,  smooth,  straight,  cinereous  } 
irith  a  blackish  open  tip,  composed  of  very  minute  par- 
ticles of  sand  ;  not  f  inch  long.   Schroeter,  1. 1 1.  f.  14. 

11.  Smooth,  round,  tapering,  with  an  open  hooked, 
tip  \  \  inch  long.    Rivers  of  Thuringia.    Schroeter,  t* 
ii.f.  D.  f.  8. 

12.  Cjiindrical,  closed  at  the  tip,  sobclavated,  per- 
forated, and  composed  of  larger  grains  of  sand ;  not  an 
inch  long.  Tburingia  and  Belgium.  Schroeter,  t.  xx* 
f.  4* 

13.  Depressed,  composed  of  fragments  of  twigs, 
stems,  and  bark,  and  broken  pieces  of  the  tellina  cor- 
nea y  aa  inch  long.  Waters  of  Thuringia.  Schroeter, 
t.xi.f.9. 

14.  Polygono^cylindrical,  within  smooth,  composed 
of  fragments  of  cornu  anunonis.  Rivers.  Schroeter, 
t.  XX.  f.  xo. 

15.  Round,  within  smooth,  composed  of  fragments  of 
the  helix  pusilla  \  an  inch  long.  Stagnant  waters  ^f 
Tburingia.     Schroeter,  t.  ix.  f.  ix. 

16.  One  part  of  the  sUUl  composed  of  sand  or  gra* 
vel,  the  other  thicker,  clavated,  and  composed  of  finig- 
roents  of  shells.  Waters  of  Tburingia.  Scbroeter,  t. 
XI.  f.  3*  D. 

17.  Composed  of  small  stones  ^  tapering  towards  the 
tip  }  an  inch  long  \  affixed  to  stones  in  the  water,  and 
open  at  the  side  by  which  it  is  fixed.  Tburingia. 
Schroeter,  t.  xx.  f.  xa. 

1 8.  Composed  of  small  stones  \  the  open  end  clavat- 
ed, and  consisting  of  larger  stones  j  solitary.  Tburiti- 
gia.     Schroeter,  t.  xi.  f.  2. 

19.  Composed  ef  pieces  of  bark,  towards  the  endxtf 
broken  stems.     Schroeter,  t.  if.  f.  5. 

20.  Subconic,  open  at  both  ends,  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  the  bark  of  reeds,  placed  on  each  other  \  an 
inch  long.     Schroeter,  f.  xi.  f.  6. 

*  21.  Composed  of  small  twigs,  the  points  of  which 
project  a  little  \  an  inch  loi^.  Tburingia,  Britain. 
Dcbroeter,  t.  xx.  f.  7. 

22.  Black  \  open  end  cylindrical  and  narrower,  the 
other  part  tinged  and  ovate  \  -2  inches  long.  Scbroeter, 
2.  t.  6.  f.  21. 

23.  Roundish,  open  at  both  ends,  brittle,  membrana- 
ceous \  composed  of  very  minute  grains  of  sand  \  4 
inches  long.    Norway.     Scbroeter,  2.  p.  591.  N^  2C. 

24.  Coarse,  creepmg,  fragile,  open  at  both  ends} 
the  animal  not  furnished  with  tentacula  at  the  mouth  ; 
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body  prickly,  jointed.  Deeps  of  the  Greenland  seas ; 
fixed  to  stones.    Fabr.  fn.  Groenl.  p.  374.  N®  369. 

25.  Cylindrical,  composed  of  capillary,  sobcylindri-  indtca* 
cal,  agglutinated  crrstals  of  quartz.    Indian  ocean. 
Abildy  Scbr.  Bell.  Naturf.  9.  p.  144.  t.  4. 

*  26.  Extremely  fragile,  cylindrical,  composed  of  pure  ormanai 
sand,  slightly  cemented  together,  without  any  internal 
membrane ;  size  of  a  raven^s  ^uill  (  from  1  to  2  inches 

long.    Dorsetshire  coast*    Montagn. 

*  27.  Long,  subcylindric,  slender,  firagile,  composed  of  suicykn. 
fine  sand,  and  minute  bits  of  broken  shells,  cemented  drica* 
together  on  a  fine  membrane }  3  inches  long.  Salcomb 

bay.     Montagu. 

*  28.  Long,  slender,  gradually  tapering  to  the  loyftr Ut^ormis* 
end,  composed  of -fine  fragments  of  shells,  and  minute 

flat  bits  of  stones,  cemented  together  at  their  edges  |  3 
to  4  inches  long.  Salcomb  bay.— Some  have  been  ob- 
served with  a  lateral  branch  near  the  smaller  end,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  a  young  one.     Montagu. 

*  29.  Small,  short,  composed  of  sand  and  minute  bitsrvrto. 
of  flat  stones,  agglutinated  to  a  tough  membrane ;  size 

of  a  crow  quill;  an  inch  long.  Inlet  near  Kings- 
bridge.  This  sabella  is  gre|;anons,  covering  the  whole 
surface  of  the  shore,  appearing  like  bits  of  straw  co- 
vered with  mud.     Montagu, 

*  30.  Short,  broad,  and  very  flat|  composed  of  large  comprtsta 
fragments  ef  flat,  bivalve  shells,  placed  with  the  con* 

cave  side  inwards  \  i\  inch  long»  Deeps  at  Torcrosa, 
Devonshire. 

The  animals  included  under  the  preceding  genosi  ' 
have  for  Ibeir  coverings  particles  of  sand  agglutinated 
on  the  external  membrane,  and  resemble  rather  the 
larvee  of  certain  insects^  than  the  testaceous  vermes* 
The  latter  form  their  calcareous  integuments  entirely 
from  the  secretions  of  their  own  surfaces,  and  are  at- 
tached to  these  by  cartilaginous  processes,  so  as  to  render 
them  essential  and  indispensable  parts  of  their  struc- 
ture. The  coverings  of  the  sabellee  seem  to  be  more  of 
an  adventitious  nature,  and  mav  be  considered  rather 
as  serving  the  purposes  of  habitations,  than  as  being 
organized  tntegrais  of  the  contained  animaL  This  ge* 
nus,  therefore,  does  not  come  under  the  class  of  testa* 
ceous  animals ;  and  indeed  is  by  all  physiologists  of  mo- 
dem times  rejected  from  the  arrangement  of  testaceous 
vermes.  ^     ^  ^5 

Number  of  species  included  under  each  order,  in  the  Eamncn- 
preceding  classification^  tioa  ofthe 

MULTIVALVSS  99  ipeciefc 

Bivalves  655 

Univalves  1655 

Total  number  of  species     2409 
exclusive  of  the  sabellse. 


CHAP.  V.   OF  THE  CONSTITUENT  PARTS  OF  SHELLS,  &c. 


HAVING  in  the  former  chapter  enumerated,  under 
each  genus,  all  the.  species  of  testaceous  animals  which 
have  been  hitherto  discovered  ^  and  bavins  given  the 
characteristic  marks  by  which  eacb  is  distinguished, 
which  marks  are  derived  from  the  shell  or  testaceous 
covering ;  we  now  propose  to  inquire  what  is  the  na- 
ture of  this  substance ;  in  what  way  it  is  produced  by 


the  animal,  and  how  it  is  enlarged  as  the  animal  in- 
creases in  sixe.  These  topics  shall  be  the  subject  of  the 
present  chapter,  which  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  the  followiuff  sections,  x*  Of  the  constituent  parts 
of  shells.  2.  Of  their  formation.  3*  Of  the  colours  of 
shells.  4.  Of  the  formation  of  the  umbilicus  and  pro* 
tuberances,  &c.    5.  Of  (be  pearl. 

Sect. 


Chap.  V. 


Se«t.  L  Of  the  Comtitueni  Parts  ofShtUs. 


The  natuiv  and  eompooent  parts  of  tesUoeoai  sab- 
stances  hare  been  particolarly  investigated  by  Mr  Hat- 
cbett^  from  whose  paper  we  extract  the  following  ob* 
servations. 

In  his  examination  of  marine  shells,  Mr  Hatcbett 
fonnd,  from  the  nature  of  the  sobstance  of  which  they 
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fiwD  their  are  composed,  that  they  might  be  arranged  in  two  di- 

eompoaeat  visions.    Under  the  first  are  included  those  which  have 

partii  a  porcellaneous  appearance  and  enamelied  surface,  and 
exhibit,  when  brokeni  something  of  a  fibrous  texture* 
The  other  division  is  distinguished,  by  having  a  strong 
epidermis  or  covering,  nnder  which  w  the  shell,  com- 
posed  principally  or  entirely  of  mother^f-pearl.  To 
the  first  division  belong  different  species  of  voluta,  cy- 
pnea,.  and  others*  The  second  comprehends  the  oys- 
ter, the  river  mussel^  and  some  species  of  baliotis  and 
67        torbo* 

|^w««ll«M.  Porcelianeotts  tAelis.'^The  shells  of  this  description 
which  were  examined,  were  different  species  of  voln- 
ta  and  cypnta.  When  they  were  exposed  to  a  red 
heat  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  crackled,  and  lost 
the  colours  of  their  enamelled  surface.  No  apparent 
smoke,  and  no  smell,  like  that  of  burnt  horn  or  carti- 
lage* were  emitted  during  the  process.  The  fignre 
remained  the  same,  excepting  a  few  flaws  j  and  they 
became  of  an  opaque  white,  partially  tinged  with  pale 
grey.  When  they  were  dissolved  in  acids,  after  being 
bnmt,  they  deposited  a  small  quantity  of  animal  coal, 
which  proves  that  they  contain  some  portion  of  glu- 
ten. Shells  which  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  fire, 
dissolved  with  great  effervescence  in  the  different  acids  | 
and  the  solution  remained  transparent  and  colourless  ; 
from  which  it  appears,  that  the  proportion  of  gluten 
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description^  were  subjected  to  similar  experiments  with  Of  the  Coo- 
the  former.     When  the  common  oyster  was  exposed  to 
a<  red  beat,  the  effects  were  the  same  as  those  which 


were  produced  by  the  same  process  on  the  species 
of  patella  from  Madeira.  The  solution  of  the  un- 
bumt  shell  was  also  similar,  excepting  -only  that  the 
gelatinou!!  part  was  of  a  greater  consistency.  When 
the  river  mussel  was  burnt  in  a  crucible,  it  emitted 
much  smoke,  with  a  strong  smell  of  burnt  horn  or 
cartilage ;  the  shell  became  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  and 
exfoliated.  By  solution  in  the  acids,  the  proportion 
of  carbonic  matter  separated  was  greater,  and  that  of 
carbonate  of  lime  obtained  was  less,  than  from  the 
other  shells  on  which  experiments  were  made. 

When  an  unbnmt  shell  of  this  description  was  inv 
mersed  in  diluted  nitric  acid|  a  rapid  solution  and  ef- 
fervescence took  place }  and  at  the  end  of  two  days,  the 
whole  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  was  nearly  dissolved. 
A  series  of  membranes  now  only  remained,  of  which 
the  epidermis  constituted  the  first.  These  membranes 
still  retained  the  figure  of  the  shell.  The  carbonate 
of  lime  was  at  first  readily  dissolved,  because  the  acid 
came  easily  in  contact  with  it ;  but  the  process  became 
slower,  as  it  was  more  difficult  for  the  acid  to  insinuate 
itself  between  the  different  membranes  of  which  tbe 
shell  is  composed.  The  haliotis  iris,  and  the  turbo 
olearius,  were  found  to  resemble  this  mussel,  except 
that  the  membranaceous  parts  were  more  compact  and 
dense. 

When  these  shells  are  deprived  by  an  acid  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  gives  them  their  hardness, 
they  appear  to  be  formed  of  different  membranes,-  ap- 
plied stratum  super  stratum.  Each  membrane  is  fur- 
nished with  a  corresponding  coat  or  crust  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  it  is  so  situated,  that  it  is  always  between 
every  two  membranes,  beginning  with  the  epidermis^ 
is  small,  since  it  coald  not  be  traced  in  the  solution  of    and  ending  with  the  internal  membrane,  which  has 
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the  nnbumt  shells. 

In  examining  the  different  solutions  of  shells,  whe- 
ther bnmt  or  unbnmt,  by  chemical  tests,  it  was  fonnd, 
that  no  trace  4)f  phosphate  of  lime,  or  of  any  other 
combination  of  phosphoric  acid,  existed  in  these  sub- 
stances. And  it  appeared  from  many  experiments, 
that  the  component  parts  of  porcellaneous  shells,  are 
carbonate  of  lime,  cemented  with  a  very  small  portion 
of  animal  gluten. 

Some  species  of  patella,  which  were  brought  from 
Madeira,  were  also  subjected  to  chemical  examination, 
by  the  same  philosopher.  When  exposed  to  a  red  heat  in 
a  crocible,  they  emitted  a  perceptible  smell  of  horn  or 
feathers ;  and  by  farther  examination,  by  solution,  the 
proportion  of  carbonic  matter  deposited  appeared  to 
be  greater^  and  the  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime 
less,  than  what  was  indicated  by  tbe  result  of  the  ex- 
periments on  porcellaneous  shells.  When  nnbumt 
shells  belonging  to  the  same  species,  were  immersed  in 
nitric  acid  very  much  diluted,  the  epidermis  separated, 
and  the  whole  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  was  dissolved. 
A  gelatinous  substance,  nearly  in  a  liquid  state,  remain- 
ed, bnt  it  did  not  retain  tbe  figure  of.  the  shell,  and  ex- 
hibited, no  appearance  of  a  fibrous  structure.  These 
shells,  therefore,  contain  a  larger  portion  of  gelatinous 
matter  than  the  porcellaneous  shells,  but  the  other  com- 
Moihsr^  ponent  part  consists  entirely  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Ske^  comfoud  qf.motier'of'pearf^^^hellt  of  this 
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been  last  formed.  The  animals  which  inhabit  these 
stratified  shells,  increase  their  habitation  by  the  addi*  , 
tion  of  a  stratum  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  se- 
cured by  a  new  membrane.  And  as  every  additional 
stratum  exceeds  in  extent  that  which  was  previously 
formed,  the  shell  becomes  strooges  in  proportion  as  it 
is  enlarged ;  and  thus  the  growth  and  age  of  the  anir 
mal  may  be  denoted  by  the  number  of  strata  of  which 
the  shell  is  eomposed.  Similar  experiments  were  made 
on  pieces  of  mother-of-pearl  as  they  are  imported  from  - 
China,  and  with  preoisely  the  same  results.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  composed  of  the  same  gelatinous  matter  and 
carbonate  of  lime.  In  all  the  shells  of  thia  description 
which  were  immersed  in  acids,  the  membranaceout 
parts  retained  the  exact  figure  of  the  shell,  and  they . 
appeared  distinctly  to  be  composed  of  fibres,  arranged 
in  a  parallel  direction!  corresponding  to  the  configura- 
tion of  the  shell. 

Ptfor/.— The  constituent  part»  of  pearl  appear  to  be  pcari 
similar  to  those  of  mother-of-pearl.  They  are  compo- 
sed of  concentric  coats  of  membrane  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  resemble  in  stractnre  the  globular,  calcar- 
eous concretions  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  />i- 
m^het*.  The  iridescence  and  nndulated  appearance  of 
pearl  and  mother-of-pearl,  evidently  depend  on  their . 
lamellated  stractnre  and  semitransparency. 

From  these  experiments  it  appears,  that  shells  are  Ocmpoaesfr^ 
composed  of  carbonate  of  iime  and  gluten.    la  some,  ^xu» 
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Of  the  Con-  AS  *n  th<^  porc«tlail«o09  sliells,  the  proportion  of  car* 
•ttuicat  bonate  of  lime  is  great,  while  that  of  the  animal  mat* 
Purti  of   Iff  18  small ;  and  these  may  be  regftrde<l  as  the  begin- 

ShclU,  flee  ijjij^  ^j-  j|jg  8g,.jj.3  .  i^jjjle  Bhells  that  come  onder  the 

description  of  mother- of> pearl  are  to  be  placed  at  the 
other  extremity,  having  a  smaller  proportion  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  membra* 
naceons  substance.  In  the  first  the  carbonate  of  lime 
is  merely  cemented  hy  the  animal  matter ;  in  the  lat« 
ter  the  carbonate  of  lime  serves  to  harden  the  membra* 
naceoos  substance.  But  between  these  two  extremes, 
in  the  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  animal  gin* 
ten,  of  which  all  testaceous  substances  are  composed, 
there  are  no  doubt  numerous  intermediate  gradations, 
arising  from  the  nature  of  the  animal  to  which  they 
form  a  covering,  its  .peculiar  habits,  or  mode  of  life. 

« 

«£CT.  TI.  Of  the  formation  of  Sfiells, 

The  shell  or  covering  of  testaceous  animals^  bas  been 
considered  as  in  some  measure  analogous  to  the  oones 
of  other  animals,  although  its  formation  and  growth  are 
very  different,  since  it  serves  as  a  base  or  support  to 
the  muscles,  which  are  attached  to  its  iotemal  surface. 
The  principal  use  of  the  shell,  however,  is  to  serve  as 
a  covering  or  defence  to  the  animal. 
Te^ceotti      Testaceous  animals  are  not  only  extremely  difleredi 
•aimali       in  external  form,  but  also  in  the  mode  of  their  produc- 
oTiparoui    tion.     Some  are  viviparous,  as  the  most  of  those  which 
^^  ^^^^  inhabit  bivalve  shells,  multivalves,  and  even  some  of 
the  univalves ;  while  the  others,  which  form  the  far 
greater  proportion,  are  oviparous.     In  one  point,  how* 
ever,  they  all  agree,  that  whatever  be  the  mode  of  pro* 
duction,  whether  from  an  egg,  or  directly  from  the  ute* 
rus  of  the  mother,  the  shell  is  formed  on  the  body  of 
the  y«mng  animal,  and  is  proportioned  to  its  bulk. 
Reaumur's      The  best  observations  which  have  yet  been  made,  and 
inveitiga-   the  most  elaborate  investigation  which  has  hithetto  ap- 
tisiL  ,        peared,  concerning  the  formation  and  developemeat  of 
shells,  are  those  of  the  celebrated  BeaumUr,  which  were 
published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
the  year  1709.    The  same  subject  has  been  prosecuted 
by  other  authors,  but  their  results  have  been  nearly 
the  same  as  those  of  this  distineoished  naturalist.  Klein 
is  almost  the  only  anthor  who  has  advanced  a  diferent 
opinion.     In  his  dissertation  concerning  the  formation 
of  shells,  he  charges  Reaumur  with  supporting  the  opi* 
nion,  that  testaceous  animals,  when  they  proceed  from 
eggs,  are  not  famished  with  the  shell,  but  that  it  is 
formed  after  bein$(  hatched.     This  opinion  indeed  has 
bf  en  ascribed  to  Reaumur  by  the  historian  of  the  acade. 
my,  who,  in  the  analysis  of  his  excellent  memoir  on  the 
formation  of  shells,  has  observed,  "  that  hitherto  the 
.    73  .     curious  have  been  struck  with  the  prodigious  variety, 
"|*J^°"  the  exact  regularity  of  structure,  the  singular  beauty 
and  splendour  of  colour  of  shells  }  but  naturalists  have 
been  less  attentive  in  studying  and  investigating  the 
mode  of  their  formation.    They  seem  to  have  thought 
that  altliooph  shells,  as  well  as  the  covering  of  crUsta* 
ceous  »nlmaU,  are  bones  placed  externally  to  the  ani- 
mals which  they  cover,  it  was  necessary  to  consider 
them  as  part  of  their  bodies,  and  to  include  this  inex- 
plicable circumstance  under  that  of  the  general  forma- 
tion of  animals,  which  is  incomprehensible  to  the  hu- 
man mind.    They   have  therefore  supposed  that  the 
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animal  and  its  shell  proceeded  from  the  same  egg,  and  of  the  Coa. 
were  developed  together ;  and  they  have  rest^  satis-    nituent 
fied  in  admiring  the  economy  of  nature  in  providing    ^^^^^  of 
so  elaborate  a  cdvering  for  so  low  an  order  of  animals.    "^^I*'^^' 
But  this  supposition,  although  probable,  is  not  found- 
«d  in  truth.     The  anioml  'only,  not  the  shell,  is  pro- 
duced from  the  egg.     The  discovery  of  (bis  fact  h 
owing  to  Reaumur.** 

It  must  seem  verv  extraordinary,  that  such  an  error 
should  have  crept  into  the  abstract  of  the  memoir  of 
this  celebrated  philosopher,    who   in  the  otfUfse  *of  it 
has  clearly  expressed  a  contrary  opinion.  *^  I  have  fre- 
qilVntly,**  tiays  Reaumur,    **  compared  the  shells  of 
snails  which  were  just  hatched,  and  leven  Vith  those 
which  1  had  taken  from  the  eggs  before  they  were 
hatched,  "with  other  shells  of  full  grown  snails  of  the 
same  species,  ^tth   which  I   had  left  only  the  aanoe 
number  of  whirls  i>f  the  spke  with  the  small  shells,  and 
then  they  appeared  in  all  respects  the  same.**    He  far- 
ther observes,  "  that  what  has  been  said  with  rrgard 
to  Ac  increase  of  shells,  renders  it  nnnoceasary  to  en- 
ter into  the  deltfil  of  their  original  formation  ;  for  it 
is  easy  to  conceive,   that  when  the  body  of  a  aafiall 
embryo  whidi  is  one  day  to  fill  a  large  shell,  has  ar« 
rived  at  a  certain  state,  in  which  the  different  tego- 
ments  in  which  it  is  included  have  sufficient  consistence 
to  secrete  from  their  pores  the  peculiar  fluid  which  is 
destined  to  the  formation  of  the  shelf,  this  fluid  may  be  ^y]  ttfuce* 
deposited  on  the  surface,  may  thicken,  and  at  last  be-  <wt  sDiotU 
come  'firm  and  solid.     And  thus  commences  the  forma* '"f"^^ 
tion  of  the  shell,  in  the  same  way  as  its  increase  is  coo-  T^||^ 
timidl.    Snails  do  not  proceed  from  the  t^  withootfo^  beisf 
being  previously  furnished  with  this  shell,  which  then  hatched. 
has  one  turn  and  a  little  more  of  the  spire. 

When  the  eggs  of  testaceous  animals  are  hatclied, 
the  young  appears  with  its  shell  already  formed,  and 
according  to  the  observation  of  Reanmur,  it  has  then 
one  complete  turn  of  the  spire  and  a  ifttle  more }  hot 
at  that  period  the  shell  is  extremely  thb.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  formation  of  the  shell  is  poeterior  to 
that  of  the  principal  organs  of  the  animal,  as  the 
bones  in  the  foetus  of  other  animals  are  formed  after 
the  brain  and  heart*  ^^ 

Reaumur  has  suspected  that  the  shell  is  the  last  Shell  fui 
formed,  and  if  proofs  are  wanting  to  establish  this  fact,<oni>cd« 
it  is  certain  that  at  particular  periods,  if  the  eggs  of 
testaceous  animals  are  opened,  the  external  parts  of  the 
embryo  are  found  alreadv  developed,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  shell.  But  whatever  may  be  the  period 
of  the  formation  of  the  shell,  it  may  be  received  as  an 
established  fact,  that  the  animal  is  furnished  with  it  at 
the  time  it  leaves  the  egg.  Leeuwenhoek  first  ob* 
served  this  fact  with  regard  to  oysters  \  the  same  ob- 
servation was  afterwards  made  by  Lister,  and  extend- 
ed to  others,  both  land  and  river  shells.  This  observa- 
tion  has  been  confirmed  by  other  naturalists,  and  parti- 
cularly by  Rumphius,  Swammerdam,  Reaumur,  and 
Adanson.  From  the  investigations  of  the  latter  it  ap- 
pears, that  although  there  are  many  of  the  marine  tes- 
taceons  animals  which  are  viviparous,  they  resemble 
those  which  are  oviparous,  in  being  furnished  with  the 
shell  when  they  are  separated  from  the  parent.  1$ 

Since  then  it  appears,  that  the  shell  of  testaceous  Two  opiui- 
animals  is  completely  formed  previous  to  the  develope-oi>*  ^M^^ 
ment  of  the  animal,  and  that  it  may  be  considered  f^'^/^u^'^ 
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Of  the  Con-sn  euential  part  6f  its  organisation,  let  us  now  inquire 
•titaeat  into  the  mode  by  which  its  growth  is  effected.  Ac- 
0^^^*^  cording  to  the  decisive  experiments  of  Beaomur,  the 
^  ,,  ^enlargement  of  shells  is  owing  to  juxta-positien,  or  suc- 
cessive additions  of  eartlij  and  animal  matter,  indepen- 
dent of  any  organized  structure.  Klein  has  supported 
A  contrary  opmion,  and  supposes  that  the  growth  of 
shells  is  effected  by  intos-sosception,  or  a  kind  of  circu^ 
lation*  The  opinion  of  Reaumur,  however,  hat  most 
generally  prevailed.  Excepting  Bonnet,  few  natural* 
ists  have  adopted  that  of  Klein  ^  and  it  will  appear  that 
this  celebrated  naturalist  was  led  to  entertain  this  opi» 
'  nion  concerning  the  mode  of  the  formation  of  shells, 
by  the  experiments  of  Herissant  on  the  generation  of 
bione  and  shell.  From  these  experiments  it  was  clearly 
demonstrated,  that  shells  are  composed  of  two  substan- 
ces, the  one  a  membranaceous  or  animal  substance,  and 
the  4>ther  an  earthy  matter  i  but  no  such  conclusion 
can  he  drawn  from  them  in  support  of  the  opinion,  that 
the  shell  is  a  continuation  of  the  body  of  the  animal, 
or  that  it  is  so  closely  connected  as  the  bones  in  the 
bodies  of  other  animals  ^  or  even  that  this  connexion 
is  formed  by  means  of  fibres  of  the  ligament  which 
attaches  the  animal  to  its  shell :  for  it  has  been  shown, 
that  these  muscnlar  or  ligamentous  fibres,  in  all  de- 
•eriptions  of  testaceous  animals,  are  successively  separa- 
ted, in  proportion  to  the  increase  or  enlargement  of  the 
shell.  This  could  not  possibly  take  place,  if  the  evoln- 
Uoo  and  formation  of  the  shell,  according  to  the  opi* 
nion  of  Herissant,  depended  on  an  internal  circulation, 
analogous  to  what  happens  in  the  body  of  the  animal. 
Id  this  case  the  vessels  which  proceed  from  its  body, 
having  no  longer  a  communication  with  those  which 
are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  shell,  it  would  be  deprived 
of  nourishment,  and  consequently  could  not  increase  in 
size.  And  it  is  found,  that  this  separation  takes  place 
in  all  shells.  It  is  gradually  completed  as  the  grbwtb 
of  the  shell  advances. 
BadiMor.  ^  ^^7  ^^^J  increase  in  volume  in  two  different 
fiusiacd  Off  ways.  £ither  the  particles  of  which  it  is  composed 
~~~  '  pass  through  that  body  by  means  of  circulation,  and 
undergo  certain  changes  by  which  they  are  prepared 
to  form  part  of  the  body  ;  or  the  particles  of  which  a 
body  is  conrposed,  may  unite  with  it  by  jnxta-position, 
without  any  previous  circulation  or  preparation  within 
the  body,  to  the  increase  of  which  they  are  destined. 
It  is  in  the  first  way  that  the  growth  of  vegetables  and 
animals  is  accomplished  ^  the  second  is  the  mode  by 
which  shells  receive  new  additions  of  matter,  and  en- 
large in  size.  The  first  is  the  mode  of  increase  pecn- 
liar  to  living,  organized  substances  ^  by  the  second,  in- 
oi^nized  tubstances  receive  new  additions  of  matter, 
and  increase  in  volume.  These  indeed  afford  sufficient 
characteristic  marks  for  a  natural  division  of  bodies  in- 
to two  classes,  namely  organized  and  inorganized  sub- 
tflajiees. 

The  experiments  of  Reaumur  have  decisively  proved, 
that  the  growth  of  shells  is  owing  to  the  latter  mode 
of  increase.  These  experiments  were  made,  not  only 
on  fe»"sbells,  but  also*  on  land  and  river  shells ;  on  uni- 
valves-Aid bivalves;  and,  in  all,  the  result  was  invariably 
the  same,  in  conducting  these  experiments,  he  inclo- 
sed the  shells,  on  the  progress  pf  which  he  made  hit 
observations,  in  boxes  pierced  with  small  holes,  so  as 
to  admit  the  water,  but  so  small  as  to  prevent  the  egress 
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of  the  animal.    These  boxes  were  sunk  into  the  8es,ortlieCon. 
or  the  river,  and  in  this  way  he  was  enabled  to  watch    ttituert 
the  process  of  the  growth  of  the  shell.     He  first  obser-^*r*»  ?j 
ved,  that  when  the  animal  which  exactly  filled  itsshellr?''.  ;  ^^; 
began  to  increase  its  size,  the  shell  in  a  short  time,  not 
being  sufficiently  large  to  cover  its  whole  body,  part  of 
it  was  naked  or  unprotected.     This  part  of  the  animal 
must  always  be  towards  the  opening  of  the  shell,  be- 
cause the  shell  being  previously  completely  filled,  it 
cannot  extend  in  any  other  direction.      All  animals, 
which  inhabit  shells  of  a  spiral  form,  such  as  the  snail 
and  volute,  can  only  Extend  at  the  head»  or  the  opening 
of  the  shelly  whereas  the  animals  in  bivalve  shells, 
such  as  the  mnssel  and  the  oyster,  may  enlarge  in  their 
whole  circumference.     In  All  the  species  of  testaceous 
animals,  it  is  this  part  which  appears  by  the  increase 
of  the  animal  when  it  enlarges  the  shell.  This  increase 
takes  place,  according  to  Reaumur,  by  the  following 
mechanism. 

It  is  a  necessary  effect  of  the  laws 'of  motion,  when  Procew  of 
liquids  run  in  canals,  that  the  snoalt  particles  of  these  th«  forma* 
fluids,  or  the  small  foreign  bodies  mixed  with  them,*^*^, 
which  on  account  of  their  figure,  or  their  less  degree* 
of  solidity  in  proportion  to  their  surface,  move  slower 
than  the  others,  fly  off  from  the  centre  of  motion,  and 
approach  towards  the  sides  of  these  canals.  It  even 
frequently  happens,  that  these  small  particles  attach 
themselves  to  the  internal  surface  of  these  canals  or 
tubes,  and  form  concretions  of  different  degrees  of 
thickness.  It  is  besides  certain,  that  the  fluids  which 
circulate  in  these  tubes,  press  against  their  sides  on  every 
point  of  their  interior  surface ;  so  tiiat  if  they  were 
pierced  with  a  number  of  small  holes  of  sufficient  dia- 
meter to  give  passage  to  the  email  particles  of  matter 
floating  in  these  fluids,  these  particles  would  be  depo- 
sited on  the  external  surface,  where  a  crust  would  be 
formed,  similar  to  that  in  the  inside  ^  with  this  differ* 
ence,  that  it  would  become  thicker  and  more  solid,  be- 
ing less  exposed  to  the  friction  of  the  fluid,  than  that 
which  is  deposited  in  the  interior  of  the  tube.  ^^ 

To  a  similar  mechanism  Reaumur  ascribes  the  in*By  tecte- 
crease  of  she  IN.  The  external  surface  of  that  jMirt  of  tioa  from 
the  body  of  the  animal  which  has  extended  beyond  ^^^ 
the  limits  of  the  old  shell,  is  furnished  with  a  great 
number  of  canals,  in  which  circulate  the  necessfiry  fluids 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  animal.  A  great  many  small 
particles  of  a  viscid  and  earthy  matter  are  mixed  with 
these  fluids.  Now,  as  these  particles  are  less  fluid  than 
those  of  which  the  liquids  themselves  are  composed, 
they  approach  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  which  are  them- 
selves furnished  on  that  side  of  the  external  surface  of 
the  body  of  the  animal,  with  a  great  number  of  pores^ 
which  allow  them  to  escape  from  the  vessels,  so  thsit 
they  are  deposited  on  the  external  surface  of  these 
tubes,  or  rather  in  that  of  the  body  of  the  animal  it« 
self,  which  is  uncovered  by  the  shell. 

These  particles  of  earthy  and  viscid  matter  having 
reached  the  surface  of  the  body  of  the  animal,  readily 
unite  with  each  other,  and  with  the  extremity  of  the 
old  shell,  especially  when  the  excess  of  rooistoie  is  dis- 
sipated ;  and  thus  by  their  union 'they  compose  a  small 
solid  body,  which  is  thefirst  layer  ot  thenew  addition. 
Other  particles  of  similar  matter  continuing  to  escape 
in  the  same  way  from  the  excretory  vessels  of  the  ani» 
mail  form  «  second  layer  under  the  first  |  afterwards  a 
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OfibeCon-tbirili  and  a  foartbi  or  more,  till  the  new  part  of  the 
siitHcnt    shell  has  acquired  sufficient  consistence  and  thickness* 
^h^l^^   It  18,  however,  observed  to  continue  thinner  for  a  cer- 
• .   ^  '*     ^*.  tain  time  than  the  former  opening,  till  tiie  increase  of 
the  animal  requires  another  enlargement  of  its  cover- 
ing. 

When  a  testaceous  animal  4s  going  to  enlarge  its 
shell,  as  for  instance  the  common  snail,  the  body  pro* 
jects  from  the  opening.    It  is  tlien  seen  to  attach  itself 
to  a  wall  or  some  other  solid  substance,  and  the  portion 
of  its  body  which  is  unprotected  hy  the  shell,  is  soon 
covered  with  the  fluids  which  are  excreted  from  its 
surface*     The  pellicle  which  they  produce  when  the 
fluid  dries,  is  at  first  thin  and  elastic,  but  gradually  as- 
sumes more  consistence,  and  becomes  at  last  similar  to 
the  old  part  of  the  shell.     If  in  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess a  bit  of  the  shell  is  broken  and  removed,  without 
injuring  the  body  of  the  snail,  the  skin  of  the  animal  is 
soon  covered  with  a  fluid,  which  gradually  thickene^ 
8 1        and  becomes  solid.     Twenty-four  hours  after  the  ope- 
Tiuie  ne-    ration,  a  fine  crust  uiay  be  observed,  which  constitutes 
cewary  to  the  first  and  external  layer,  for  repairing  the  breach 
foiTO  ibeJu  ^IjJ^i,  ^ng  made.     At  the  end  of  some  days  this  layer 
has  become  thicker,  and  in  lo  or  12  days,  the  new 
piece  of  shell  which  is  formed,  has  acquired  the  same 
thickness  as  that  which  was  removed.     In  making  this 
experiment,  certain  precautions  are  necessary,  other- 
wise there  is  some  risk  of  its  failure.    If,  after  the  bro- 
ken piece  of  the  shell  has  been  removed,,  and  particu- 
larly if  the  fracture  is  made  near  the  edge  of  the  open- 
ing, the  animal  is  not  supplied  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  nourishment,  its  volume  or  bulk  is  soon  diminished  ^ 
and  now  finding  that  what  remains  of  the  shell  is  a 
complete  covering  to  its  dioiinished  body,  no  excretion 
takes  place  for  the  production  of  a  new  portion.     In 
removing  snails  from  a  wall  to  which  they  had  attach- 
ed themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  progress 
of  the  formation  of  the  shell,  some  days  will  elapse  af- 
ter tliey  are  placed  in  the  box,  before  the  process  com- 
mences, because  the  testaceous  matter  which  had  been 
already  expended  after  fixing  on  the  wall,  most  be 
fully  supplied  before  any  new  portion  can  be  again 
formed. 

This  experiment  shows  clearly,  that  shells  ar«  only 
enlarged  by  receiving  new  additions  of  matter,  afUr  it 
lias  been  excreted  from  the  body  of  the  minimal,  and 
not  by  intuS'Sus$€ption^  or  a  circulation  through  the 
body  of  the  shell  itself.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  pro- 
duction of  new  matter  to  fill  up  the  breach  made  in 
the  shell,  would  first  appear  all  round  the  edge  of 
the  opening,  and  forming  %'kind  of  callus,  similar  to 
what  happens  in  the  reproduction  of  bony  matter  in 
other  animals,  it  would  gradually  extend  till  the  whole 
breach  is  filled  op.  Bat,  on  the  contrary,  this  matter 
first  appears  on  the  body  of  the  animal  from  which  il 
has  exuded,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  opening  is 
dosed  at  once  by  the  fluid  which  has  been  directly  se- 
creted from  the  surface  of  the  body.  Nor  can  it  be 
supposed,  that  the  liquid  has  insensibly  exuded  from 
the  shell,  and  falling  on  the  body  of  the  animal,  is 
there  collected  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  formation 
of  the  new  ^tece  o£  sbelk  This  is  fully  d^monstQi- 
ted  by  the  two  foUowibg  experiments  of  the  same  na* 
luralist. 

Reaumur  broke  sovaral  shells  of  snails  5  and,  bav- 
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ing  made  a  very  large  hole  about  the  middle  of  tbeoftbeCoiu 
shell,  and  about  an  equal  distance  between  its  summit    stituesi 
and  opening,  he  introduced  between  the  body  of  the  ^i^^*^'  ^ 
animal    and  its  shell,    through  the  hole,   a   piece  of  '^^^''^^ 
skiu  which  was  extremely  fine,  but  of  a  very  close  tex-       Sa 
tore.     He  glued  this  skin  to  the  internal  surface  of  Other  ei. 
the  shell,  so  that  it  shut  up  aocurately  the  artificial  P^noif nu 


opening  which  he  had  made.     It  must'  then  be  obvi-  ^^  ^^^^^ 


mar. 


ous,  that  if  the  reproduction  of  the  piece  of  shell  which 
was  removed,  depended  on  the  excretion  of  a  fl«iid 
from  the  shell  itself,  and  not  on  that  which  proceeds 
from  the  surface  of  the  animaPs  body,  the  new  piece 
of  shell  would  be  formed  on  the  external  surface  of  the 
piece  of  skin  which  was  introduced  ^  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  it  could  be  formed  between  the  skin  and  the 
body  of  the  animal*  But  the  contrary  of  this  has  aU 
ways  happened.  The  new  testaceous  matter  is  always 
deposited  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  skin  \  that  18,. 
on  the  side  which  is  in  contact  with  the  animal's  body  \ 
and  no  matter  whatever  was  deposited  on  the  other 
surface.  This  experiment  has  been  repeated  by  others, 
and  has  been  invariably  attended  with  the  same  re- 
sult. 

The  second  experiment  made  by  Reaomur  is  not 
less  decisive  than  the  first.  He  took  a  number  of 
snails,  and  broke  the  shells,  so  that  he  diminished  the 
number  of  the  turns  of  the  spire  about  y  part.  Hav-^ 
Ing  in  this  way  rendered  the  shells  too  small  to  covet 
the  body  entirely,  they  were  nearly  in  the  same  situa* 
tion  as  when  an  increase  of  the  animaPs  body  requires 
an  augmentation  of  the  shell.  He  then  took  a  bit  of 
skin,  as  in  the  former  experiment,  sufficiently  largt 
for  the  opening  of  the  shell,  and  introduced  ene  of  ite 
edges  between  the  body  of  the  animal  and  the  sheU^. 
to  the  interior  surface  of  which  he  glued  it}  after 
which  having  folded  back  the  other  extremity  of  the 
skin  on  the  extern? I  surface  of  the  shell,  he  glued  it 
in  like  manner,  so  that  the  whole  external  opening  waa 
completely  covered  with  the  skin.  .  The  results  weie 
exactly  the  same  as  before.  The  shell  grew,  the  skiii^ 
remained  in  its  place,  and  that  part  of  it  which  was  at- 
tached to  the  interior  surface  was  fixed  between  the 
new  piece  and  the  old  shell,  which  consequently  could 
not  contribute  to  its  formation.  §. 

From  these  experiments,  which  may  be  easily  repeat- Layen  ol 
ed,  it  appears  that  the  increase  of  sbells  is  owing  to  the*l>^  *?*' 
secretion  of  an  earthy  and  viscid  animal  matter  wbiek^^''''**'^ 
ifi  prepared  in  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  whieb  is  sue- 
cessively  formed  by  layers  from  the  interior  part  ef  tiie 
shell  to  tlie  external  surface.    This  formation  is  de« 
termined  by  the  previous  enlargement  of  the  animak 
The  difiierent  strata  or  layers  of  which  shells  are  eon*- 
posed,  can  be  easily  demonstrated  by  exposing  them  Xo- 
the  action  of  fire,^  and  removing  them  before  tl^ir  stroe* 
tnre  is  entirely  destroyed.     By  this  process  the  aaianal 
matter  is  consumed,,  and  the  earthy  substance  reoMUMi^ 
exhibiting  a  laminated  structure.     The  same  stmclnre 
may  be  demonstrated,  as  has  been  already  observed*, 
in  detailing  Mr  Hatcbett's  experiments,  by  iromersin§ 
a  shell  of  the  description  of  mother-of-pesirl  in  a  dili»* 
ted  acid.     The  earthy  matter  in  this  case  ia  dissolved 
byitbe  acid,  and  the  layere- of  animal  matter  whieli* 
are  interposed^  resisting  the  action  of  the  acid,  re- 
main unchanged,  and  still. ritain^  the  osigiwl.  figure  of 
the  shell. 

It 
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Of  the  Coti-     It  18  a  necesiary  eofiieqoetice  of  the  mode  in  trhich 
itxtueat   the  abells   of  snails  are  increased,  tbat  they  cannot 

k^\^f^  enlarge  in  volame,   but  by  the  augmentAtion  of  the 
Shcllt,  flee.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^1^^^  ^1^  length  of  each  turn  of 

the  shell  already  fomied«  remains  always  the  same. 
This  may  be  easily  pot  to  the  test  of  experiment,  by 
reducing  the  shell  of  a  snail  wfaieb  has  reached  its  full 
size  to  the  same  number  of  toms  with  those  of  younger 
shells  of  the  same  species.  The  two  shells  do  not  then 
exhibit  any  other  difference  than  in  their  thickness ; 
and  it  would  be  the  same,  by  comparing  the  youngest 
shells,  those  which  have  been  just  separated  from  the 
egg,  with  the  first  turns  of  those  of  the  same  species 
which  have  been  reduced  by  breaking  them  to  an 
equal  diameter.  The  number  of  turns  or  whirls  of 
which  the  spire  of  a  shell  is  composed,  increases  very 
considerably  the  size  of  the  shell  in  univalves,  and  one 
turn  more  or  less  makes  a  great  difference  in  their  vo- 
lume. According  to  Reaumur,  the  diameter  of  eaoh 
torn  of  the  spire  is  in  the  snail  nearly  double  tbat  of 
the  preceding  one,  and  f  of  that  which  follows  j  but 
in  many  other  shells,  both '  marine  and  river,  tlie  last 
whirls  of  the  spire,  compared  with  the  preceding  ones, 
greatly  exceed  this  proportion.  In  some,  the  external 
opening  is  x  2  times  greater  than  the  preceding  one, 
and  in  others,  it  is  not  more  than  eight  times.  This 
depends  entirely  on  the  increase  of  the  animates  body, 
nod  the  proportion  of  that  increase.  The  growth  of 
some  is  lengthwise,  and  in  them  the  increase  of  diame- 
ter is  proportionally  less ;  while  others  increase  more  in 
thickness  than  in  length.  Those  testaceous  animals 
which  have  only  a  few  turns  in  the  spire  of  the  shell, 
are  of  this  description.  To  the  former  belong  soch  as 
have  a  greater  nomber  of  toms  in  the  spire. 

Those  who  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  Klein  with 

is  detached  regard  to  the  formation  of  sliells,  have  denied  the  se- 
^^"'"'  tke  paration  of  the  animal  from  the  shell,  which  snccessive- 
'^*'*  'V^Iy  Ukes  place  near  the  tip  in  univalves.  It  is  indeed 
naojr  eases.  ^  this  circumetanoe  of  the  connexion  of  the  animal 
with  the  shell,  that  the  troth  of  this  theory  depends. 
According  to  it,  the  animal  is  attached  to  the  internal 
snrface  of  the  tip  of  the  shell  in  univalves,  and  on  this 
connexion  depend  the  inerease  of  the  shell,  and  even 
the  life  of  the  animal.  But  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that 
the  posterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  animal  is  entirely 
detached  from  the  tip  of  the  shell ;  and  this  holds, 
not  only  with  regard  to  all  land  and  sea  shells  which 
have  lost  the  first  toms  of  the  spire,  and  consequently 
those  of  the  tip  ;  hot  'also  in  a  great  number  of  other 
marine  testaceous  animals.  It  seems  not  only  cer« 
tain,  bnt  even  necessary,  that  this  separation  between 
the  animal  and  the  shell  shovtd  alfo  take  place  in  bi- 
valve shells,  if  we  take  a  distinct  and  rattona;l  view  of 
their  growth.  Whether  this  separation  is  suddenly  ef» 
fecDed,  or  by  a  gradual  process,  which  is  most  probable, 
it  seems  to  be  snfficiently  obvious,  by  examining  the 
interval  snrface  of  the  valves.  This  is  still  more 
•tfongly  confirmed  by  sawing  anivaWe  shelhi,  particn* 
'  larly  those  which  are  considerably  elongated,  and  have 
a  great  number  of  toms  in  the  spire,  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicolar  to  their  axis.  In  old  shells,  several  of  the 
first  toms  of  tke  spire  wiH  be  found  completely  filled  up 
wfth  teetaceotts  matter,  to  that  the  tip  of  the  shell  has 
become  4|oite  solid,  or  at  least  it  will  appear  to  have 
been  long  onooeapied  by  any  part  of  the  body  of  the 
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animal.     But  in  transparent  shells,  as  in  some  species  Of  the  Con- 
of  helix,  it  is  seen  that  this  attachment  does  not  exist ;    ttitucnt 
and  the  H.  planorbis  can  be  preserved  alive,  althou!?h o!lV^ f * 
the  tip  of  the  spire  is  broken  off. 


Sect.  III.  Of  the  Colours  0/ Shells. 


S6 


The  infinite  variety  of  the  colours  of  shells  is  one  Inqnirj  cu. 
of  the  most  striking  parts  of  their  history;  and  it  be-'*'^"'" 
comes  a  curious  and  interesting  object  of  investigation 
to  inquire,  whether  these  colours  are  uniform  and  con- 
stant in  the  species,  and  from  what  proceed  this  regti- 
larity  and  uniformity.  The  experiments  and  obsert'a* 
tions  of  Reaumur  will  assist  us  in  this  investigation. 
When  a  hole  is  made  in  a  shell,  nearly  at  an  equal 
distance  between  its  tip  and  opening,  the  new  piece  of 
shell  which  is  formed  to  shot  up  the  hole  is  usually  of 
a  white  colour,  and  often  very  different  from  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  shell.  It  would  appear  at  first  that  the 
new  piece  is  of  a  different  nature,  and  that  it  is  not 
formed  in  the  same  way  as  the  rest  of  the  shell.  To 
meet  this  difficulty,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain 
on  what  depends  the  regular  variety  of  the  colours 
of  certain  shells  :  the  same  experiments  which  lead  to 
•the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the  one,  will  serve  to  un- 
fold the  other.  g 

This  remarkable  variety  of  colour  is  in  no  shell  more  Colours  va- 
remarkable  than  in  the  helix  nemoralrs.  The  ground  ry  from 
of  this  shell  is  white,  citron  or  yellow,  or  a  com- P*'**®°^*' 
pound  of  different  shades  of  these  colours.  Different  5Jj[^^ 
coloured  rays  are  traced  on  this  ground,  turning  spirally 
with  the  shell  *,  in  some  they  are  black,  in  others 
brown,  and  sometimes  reildish.  The  breadth  of  each 
of  these  rays  gradoally  increases  as  they  approach  to 
the  opening  of  the  shell.  It  even  sometimes  happens, 
that  two  of  these  bands  are  so  much  extended  in 
breadth,  that  they  meet  together  and  form  one.  Some 
individuals  have  five  or  six  of  these  bands,  while  others 
have  three  or  foor,  and  even  two,  and  sometimes  only 
one.  Others  again  have  none  at  all,  although  of  the 
same  species  ^  and  among  the  individuals  which  are 
marked  with  coloured  bands,  they  are  not  always  of 
the  same  breadth  in  the  same  parts  of  the  shell ;  from 
which  it  appears,  that  no  certain  specific  characters 
oan  be  derived  from  the  colour,  since  it  is  subject  to 
so  much  variety.  According  to  Beaomor,  the  viscid 
and  earthy  matter  of  which  the  shell  is  composed  is  secre- 
ted from  the  surface  of  the  aninrnPs  body ;  but  in  certain 
places  of  the  snrface,  particles  which  produce  a  differeut 
colour  are  separated;  and  whether  this  depends  on  a  pe- 
culiar organization  of  those  places,  or  mi  the  form  of  the 
particles  themselves,  it  appears  thattbefle  particles,  either 
of  a  different  nature  or  of  a  different  figiirr,  by  uniting, 
fiirm  bodies  which  reflect  different  rays  of  light ;  thrt 
is  to  say,  form  parts  of  the  shell  of  different  colours.  «, 

This  seems  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  Colouring 
mode  in  which  the  growth  of  shells  is  accomplished. matlerse. 
The  whole  external  layer  of  the  shell  is  formed   bycrctcdfrotn 
the  neck  of  the  animal,  because  it  is  that  part  which  ^^"^* 
is  nearest  to  the  head,  and  consequently  as  the  animal 
increases  in  size,  that  part  ceases  to  be  covered  with 
the  old  shell.     It,  therefore,  dependj  on  this  part  of 
the  animal  to  extend  the  shell,  and  for  this  purpose  it 
18  snfficient  that  the  neck  be  fnnrished  with  glands  for 
secreting  the  different  floids,  to  form  a  shell  of  differ- 
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orthc  Con- ent  colours.  If,  for  intUnee,  there  are  two  or  three 
ttitttcni  glandular  bodies  which  secrete  brown  or  black  parti- 
Sh  iT^^  clesy  and  that  these  glandular  bodies  are  disposed  in  a 
parallel  direction  to  each  other,  while  the  glands  00 
the  r^st  of  the  surface  only  secrete  particles  of  matter 
wliich  reflect  the  light  of  a  citron  colour,  the  shell 
formed  by  these  bodies  will  have  a  citron  groifnd,  with 
black  or  brown  bands,  nearly  parallel,  or  which  gradu* 
ally  approach  to  each  other,  and  become  lareer  in  the 
same  proportion  as  tlie  external  organs  of  toe  animal 
increase  in  size. 

If  no  such  glandular  structure,  or  difference  in  the 
*'P*""®"** matter  secreted,  could  be  traced  on  the  neck  of  the 
helix  nemoralis^  this  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the 
variety  of  colours  in  shells  would  appear  extremely 
'« probable^  but  this  probability  amounts  to  certainty, 
from  the  actual  observation  of  the  existence  of  this  pe- 
culiarity of  structure  and  effect.  When  the  helix  ne* 
tnoralis  is  deprived  of  part  of  its  shell,  the  body  ap* 
pears  of  a  white  colour,  excepting  towards  the  neck, 
where  the  white  inclines  to  yellow,  and  where  besides 
there  is  a  number  of  black  or  brown  bands,  equal  to 
that  of  the  bands  on  the  shell,  and  arranged  in  the 
same  direction.  It  has  been  observed,  too,  that  the 
individuals  which  have  only  one  black  stripe  on  the 
shellt  have  only  one  single  black  spot  on  the  neck; 
aad  those  having  four  spots  on  the  neck,  have  four 
stripes  of  the  same  colour  on  the  shell.  These  rays 
are  placed  immediately  under  those  of  the  shell )  they 
commence  at  the  distance  of  about  a  Hue  from  the 
eatremity  of  the  neck,  which  is  itself  usually  spotted 
mfith  black  all  roimd.  Tlie  existence,  therefore,  of 
these  excretory  organs  can  no  longer  he  doubted. 
The  difference  of  colour  seems  to  prove  the  difference 
of  structure.  But  to  establish  this  bevond  the  possibi- 
lity of  doubt,  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
experiment,  by  observing  what  happens  in  the  new 
piece  of  shell  which  is  renewed,  in  place  of  that  portion 
which  has  been  removed  i  and  if  it  appear  that  that 
part  of  the  shell  which  is  formed  opposite  to  the  black 
rays  of  the  animal,  is  black,  and  if  that  which  is 
formed  between  the  stripes  be  of  a  different  colour 
from  that  of  the  stripes  themselves  on  the  rest  of  the 
body,  no  farther  proof  can  be  required.  Now,  it  has 
been  observed,  that  that  part  of  the  new  shell  formed 
on  the  neck  opposite  to  the  black  or  brown  stripes  on 
the  animal^  body,  is  itself  black  or  brown,  that  form- 
ed between  the  stripes  is  white  or  citron,  while  the  rest 
of  the  body  is  white,  but  different  from  that  of  the 
90       neck,  when  it  is  of  this  colour.  \ 

SeemiBff         It  sometimes  happens,   that  the   part  of  the  shell 
ciecfaiofl.  ^||ich  has  been  renewed  is  of  a  different  colour.     This 
apparent  deviation  will  appear  less  difEcolt  to  be  re- 
conciled to  the  explanation  of  the  process  which  has 
now  been  given,  if  we  attend  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  new.a£sll  formed  opposite  to  the  neck  of  the  ani- 
mal is  never  different  from  that  of  the  old  shell,  ex- 
cepting that^the  external  surface  is  extremely  spugbf 
and  presents  numerous  furrows  or  grooves,  in  place  of< 
the  smoothness  and  Ene  polish  of  the  old  shell. .  In  this 
case,  the  inequality  of  surface  is  occasioned  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  anio»al  retiring  within  its  shell,  before,  the 
new  piece  has  acquired  sufficient  coQsistency  aqd  solidi- 
ty }  and  thus  the  new  shell,^  having  ..contracted  on  ita, 
surface  wrinklea  or  furrows,  the  lightis  very  different* 
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]y  reflected.    Bat  there  is  another  eaaee'  for  this  dif-oftbeets. 
ference  of  colour   in  these  circumstances.     When  a    ttiniBt 
large  piece  of  shell  is  removed,  the  first  layer  which  is    ^^'^  ^ 
formed  is  usually  white.    The  particles  of  the  fluid  .S^^*'^ 
which  are  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  sliell  of       ' 
this  colour,  seem  to  be  more  easily  excreted  from  the 
surface  of  the  body  than  the  particles  of  fluid  wliicb 
go  to  the  formation  of  any  other  colour.     It  is  ob- 
served that  the  body  of  the  animal  is  covered  with  this 
fluid,  long  before  there  is  any  appearance  of  secretioB. 
about  the  neck.     This  liquid  is  extended  to  the  neck,, 
and  there  produces  a  new  layer  of  white  shell }  bu|. 
as  this  layer  is  extremely  thin  and  transparent,  it  doea . 
not  prevent  the  usual  secretion  of  the  colouring  matter 
at  the  neck  to  appear.    In  this  period  of  the  process, 
if  the  animal  retire  within  its  shell,  the  new  layer,  still 
adhering  in  many  points  to  its  body,  aad  not  having 
acquired  sufficient  solidity,  will  be  distorted  and  wrtnkr. 
led  I   and  not  only  exhibit  that  inequality  of  surfaoe 
which  generally  appears  in  shells  thus  formed,  bnt  tha- 
arrangement  of  the  stripes  or  colours  will  also.be  de- 
stroyed. 

It  would  be  a  very  false  conclusion  fron  this  accounfr^-L  of 
of  the  mode  of  the  formation  of  the  stripes  which  ap-thiik 
pear  on  certain  species  of  shells,  that  the  external  sur- 
face of  all  shells  should  be  marked  with  colours,  or 
should  be  uniformly  of  the  same  colour;  and  that 
there  should  be  no  shells  whose  external  surface  ia 
marked  with  different  spots,  differently  arranged,  of 
an  irregular  figure,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
unequal  intervals.  For  if  it  has  been  shown,  that 
these  colours  are  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  shell, 
only  by  means  of  the  secretory  organs,  situated  on  the 
neck  of  the  animal,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
same  effects  will  fellow,  unless  the  animal  is  placed  in 
the  same  circumstances.  These  secretory  organs,  theiv- 
fore,  must  exist  during  tlie  entire  fonnation  of  tba 
shell,  to  furnish  the  same  quantity  of  colouring  matter 
during  the  whole  of  its  progress.  But  if  it  happen,  09  ^^.  ^*  . 
the  contrary,  that  these  organs  undergo  any  change  ^  ST  omi 
if  the  pores  through  which  the  liquid  is  poured  out  to 
form  a  shell  or  part  of  a  shell  of  a  brown  colour,  ho-> 
come  too  large  or  too  small,  or  in  othor  respects  change 
their  form,  after  having  poured  out  a  certain  quantity 
of  this  fluid ;  and  that  those  which  furnish  the  fluid  of 
which  the  white  part  of  the  shell  is  oomposed,  are  also 
changed,  it  most  happen  that  the  shell  which  is  pnn 
duced  is  marked  with  different  black  and  white  spots, 
combined  with  a  degree  of  irregolarity  corresponding 
to  the  change  on  the  secretory  organs.  This  will  ap- 
pear to  be  the  case,  by  attending  to  the  .changes  which 
take  place  in  the  secretory  organs  of  snails  which  pro- 
duce coloured  shells  }  for  in  them  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  colours  are  distinct  and  well  marked  ia  some, 
towards  the  opening,  while  they  are  scarcely  percepti- 
ble on  the  first  turn  of  the  spire  towards  the  tip  of  the 
shell  ^  and  these  changes  of  colour  cannot  be  supposed 
to  exist  without  a  corresponding  change  on  the  secre- 
tory, organs.  ^     ^ 

The  fluidity  of  the  liquid  secreted  for  the  formatioo]>2ibf«ac< 
of  the  shell  has  probably  also  soim  effect  in  the  regn-erMfity 
lar  distribution  of  the  colours  which  appear  on  some  I*  1^*"*^' 
species^.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  seme  animals  may  2***"*^ 
secrete  a  fluid  for  the  formation  of  the^shdl,  of  such  a 
degree  of  Aoidity.as^  to  fl^.w  easily  finsn.ooeL  plupe  to 
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OftheCM-ftnother,  Mki  thus  produce  irregular  marks  on  tbe  shell. 

•titucat    But  besides,  if  there  are  secretory  organs  situated  on 

k^M^^  the  neck  of  the  aoimal,  which  prepare  fluids  of  dif- 

Shcfli,  etc.  fg|.gn^  colours  5  if  the  animal  moves,  or  is  disturbed  by 

^        any  means,  when  these  fluids  are  excreted  on  the  sur- 

ICstioii  of  face,  the  colonrs  will  appear  in  a  different  place  from 

ihe  Miimal  their  original  distribution,  or  be  mixed  and  blended  to* 

darioK  ^'^  gether,  and  thas  occasion  that  irregularity  which  is  ob- 

onkff  mat- '^''^'^^  '"^  ^^^^^^  parts  of  shells  which  have  been  last  pro* 
duced,  or  renewed. 

But  it  will  be  necesaary  to  have  recourse  to  the  first 
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S^^f^eiocy  of  these  causes,  namely  to  the  change  of  structure  in 
SaHnT*  kk  ^^  secretory  organs  of  the  neck,  to  explain  tbe  regu- 
UkanimaL ^^^  distribution  of  the  round  spots,  or  of  those  of  a 
square  or  rectangular  figure,  with  which  certain  shells 
are  marked,  and  to  suppose  that  those  vessels  which  are 
arranged  in  a  square  or  rectangular  manner,  which 
fomish  peculiar  fluids,  are  shut  or  open  at  different 
periods.  It  may  happen  that  the  developement  of  a 
great  part  of  the  animal,  occasioned  by  a  more  vigor- 
ous growth  in  certain  species  than  in  others,  may,  in 
some  cases,  be  the  only  cause  of  those  regular  spots, 
•ometimes  white  on  a  coloured  giround,  and  sometimes 
ooioured  on  a  white  ground,  which  the  shell  exhibits, 
if  the  glands  which  secrete  the  colouring  matter  cor- 
respond in  their  distribution,  to  that  of  tbe  divisions  on 
the  shell,  and  if  they  occnpy  a  greater  space  on  the 
neck  than  is  usual  in  other  species.  In  this  way  may 
he  accounted  for,  the  reguhtrity  of  these  marks,  and 
the  increase  of  their  size,  which  is  usually  proportioned 
to  that  of  the  turns  of  the  spire,  from  the  consideration 
ef  the  secretory  organs  of  the  animal  enlarging  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  other  parts  of  its  body  \  and  their 
effects  in  tbe  formation  of  the  shell  corresponding  to  the 
developement  of  these  parts.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
the  largest  marks  are  obJBerved  on  the  external  convolu- 
tions of  the  shell. 

According,  to  Beaumur,  the  last  layer  of  the  shell 
whidi  is  formed  from  a  fluid  secreted  from  that  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  animaPs  body  which  does  not  reach 
the  neck,  should  be  white,  and  this  is  most  generally 
tbe  case.  In  those  shells  which  are  internally  colour- 
ed, tbe  fluids  secreted  from  the  body  of  the  animaL 
■re  of  the  same  colour,  and  they  take  the  place  of 
those  which  are*U8ually  white,  or  of  a  pearly  nature,  as 
ia  observed  in  many  others.  The  nature  of  these  in* 
temal  layers  is  always  obvious^  for  if  they  are  not 
white,  they  exhibit  everywhere  a  uniform  colour,  and 
never  variegated,  like  what  appears  externally.  By 
removing  with  a  file  any  part  of  the  external  surface 
of  the  shell,  the  layers  which  appear  immediately  nn* 
der  the  surface,  are  those  which  have  been  furnished  by 
the  body  of  the  animal,  while  those  on  the  surface  it- 
aelf,  usually  more  variegated  than  the  rest,  owe  their 
formation  to  the  vessels  about  the  neck,  and  have  been 
formed  in  the  way  already  described. 

The  growth  of  shells,  being  proportioned  to  that  of 
tbe  inhabitant,  proceeds  almost  imperceptibly.  In 
most  shells,  however,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
liBrent  additions  which  they  have  received;  for  they 
are  marked  on  their  convex  surface  with  different  emi- 
nences which  are  parallel  to  each  other,  similar  to  linee 
of  different  degrees  of  depth,  which  give  the  shell  a 
fibrous  structure.  These  elevations  are  called  tiriat^ 
mey.be  traced  through  the  whole  of  the  shell,  in  bit 
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valves,  and  in  tbe  lonprStudiiial  direction  of  those  which  0 f  tbe  Coa- 
have  a  spiral  form.  From  the  slightest  observation  of  •titucat 
the  manner  in  which  shells  are  formed,  it  is  easy  tosee^^^*^|^ 
that  they  can  receive  no  addition,  without  leaving,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  some  trace  of  these  inequali- 
ties ;  for  every  small  addition  of  testaceous  matter 
which  U  made,  mu»t  be  attached  to  the  old  part  of  the 
shell,  which  consequently  must  be  more  elevated  than 
the  former,  whatever  be  its  thickness,  when  the  en- 
largement of  the  animal  requires  the  formation  of  the 
latter.  Thus,  the  shell  will  be  marked  with  a  great 
number  of  these  striae,  parallel  to  each  other,  which 
may  be  distinctly  seen  on  many  different  species.  pt 

Every  shell  has  usually  some  of  these  eminences  atGMwth  ki- 
ereater  distances,  and  more  elevated  than  the  others,  terreptcd. 
By  these  the  different  periods  when  the  shell  ceased  to 
increase,  or  rather  those  when  its  growth  was  inter- 
rupted, are  marked  ;  and  they  have  some  degree  of 
analogy  with  the  different  shoots  from  the  branch  of  a 
tree.     The  heat  of  summer  or  the  cold  of  winter  inter- 
rupting the  growth  of  the  animal,  at  least  among  such  . 
as  are  testaceous,  which  live  on  the  land,  or  inhabit 
rivers  in  temperate  regions,  the  shell  is  not  enlarged  in 
extent  during  these  seasons.     It  is  otherwise,  hoivever, . 
with  regard  to  its  thickness,  for  there  is  continually., 
exuded  from  the  body  of  tbe  animal,  small  quantities 
of  fluid,  which  increase  its  thickness.     Hence  it  ia 
when  the  shell  begins  to  increase  in  extent,  tbe  edge 
to  which  the  new  portion  is  cemented,  is  much  thicker « 
than  when  the  growth  was  gradual  and  imperceptible, , 
and  consequently,  the  plaee  at  which-  the  growth  com- 
mences, afVer  a  long  interruption,  is  distinguished  by  a  • 
more  elevated  ridge,  than  ia  the  continued  progressive  . 
additions  whick.  it  receives.    The  numerous  instancca , 
of  this  interruption  in  the  growth  of  shells,  will  occur « 
to  the  attentive  concbologist  in  the  pcogress  of  hie 
researches.    We  have  at  present  in  nur  possession,  a 
fine  illustration  of  the  same  thing,  in  a  specimen  otj^jifompln 
mures  ramonu.    The  animal,  it.  would  appear  from  of  this, 
the  original  part  of  the  shelly  had  been  for  some  time  in 
a  sickly  or  unhealthy  state ;  for  it  has  undergone  manv 
of  the  changes  to.  which  dead  shells  are  subject.     U. 
has  lost  ita  enamel  ^  it  seems  to  have  undergone  some 
degree  of  deoomposition,  and  some  species  of  serpuh . 
and  other  parasitical  animals  had  made  it  their  abode;, 
but  from  this  sickly  state  it  seems  to  have  recovered, . 
and  acquired  great  vigour  \  for  the   next  addition  . 
which  is  made  to  the  shell,  is  equal  to  its  original  bulk* . 
It  is  clean,  entire,  and  in  perfect  preservation,  forming 
a  singular  contrast  with  the  old  shell.  j^^ 

The  place  at  which  shells  begin  to  increase,  after  Dlsti^aiib 
the  growth  has  been  for  sometime  interrupted,  may  ^  by  the 
be  distinguished  by  a  difference  of  colour  in  the  stripes ^™*y 
with  which  the  shell  is  usually  marked.      In  these ^*^* 
places,  black  or  brown  stripes  exhibit  more  vivid  co- 
lours, and  sometimes  even  little  different  from  thoee 
on  the  rest  of  the  superior  surface  of  the  shell.    The 
cause  of  this  change  is  not  difficult  to  trace,  if  we  in- 
collect  that  the  secretory  organs  which  prepare  the  eo* 
louring  matter,  at  least  in  the  helix  nemoralii^  bavn». 
their  origin  at  some  distance  from  the  extremity  .of  the. 
neck,  from  which  we  have  seen  that  the  first  Jaynr  of  . 
shall  which  is  traced  to  the  extremity  itself,  should  be 
of  a  different  colour  from  that  of  the  stripes  j  but  aa. 
the  increase  of  .the  aninml  occaiiont.  theutripes  to  hn 
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.formed  under  tbit  first  shell,  during  which  it  is  still 
very  thin,  and  consequently  transparent,  it  does  not 
prevent  the  shell  produced  under  it,  of  m  black  colour, 
,'to  appear  so.  But  when  the  animal  has  ceased  to 
grow  for  some  time,  it  then  increases  the  thickness  of 
the  shell  last  formed,  so  that  the  shell  which  is  neict 
produced  from  the  colouring  matter,  when  the  animal 
begins  to  grow,  being  laid  on  one  part  of  the  old  iibell 
much  thicker  and  less  transparent,  the  colour  of  these 
stripes  must  appear  less  bright,  and  therefore  different 
in  those  places,  from  the  other  parts  of  the  shell. 

In  taking  a  review  of  what  has  been  said  concerning 
the  production  of  the  colours  of  shells,  it  must  appear 
that  these  rays  or  coloured  lines  are  owing  to  glands 
which  secrete  the  colouring  fluid,  and  which  are  ar- 
ranged on  the  anterior  edge  of  the  neck,  while  the 
posterior  part  furnishes  only  a  fluid  of  a  different  co- 
lour, and  usually  less  deep  than  the  first.  By  means  of 
this  principle  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  different  colours  which  are  so  splen- 
didjj  exhibited  among  this  class  of  natural  objects. 
These  colours  may  be  reduced  to  one  or  more,  which 
are  more  vivid  on  a  lighter  ground  5  to  coloured,  cir- 
cular bands  on  a  ground  of  a  less  vivid  colour,  or  pure 
white-,  to  longitudinal  liaes,  round  or  square  spots, 
and  in  a  regular,  or  irregular,  zig-zag  form.  All 
these  may  be  easily  explained,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples which  have  been  laid  down,  the  application  of 
which,  from  what  has  been  said,  will  not,  we  hope,  be 
found  difficult. 

But  from  this  mode,  which  is  the  most  general  in 
the  production  of  the  colours  of  shells,  there  are  cer- 
tain deviations.     In  that  division  of  shells  which  is 
made  by  some  naturalists,  and  vihich  is  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  porcelain  shells^  on  account  of  the  fine 
enamel  with  which  they  are  covered,    there  are  two 
sets  of  colours,  which  are  disposed  in  a  parallel  direc- 
tion to  each  other.     The  externa]  range  of  these  co- 
lours is  owing  to  a  peculiarity  of  structure  in  the  animals 
which  inhabit  them,  different  ffom  that  of  other  testa- 
ceous animals,   and  to. an  operation    which    does  not 
take  place  in  other  shells.     In  these  shells,  the  colour^ 
iag  matter  seenns  to  be  deposited  in  two  different  wrts, 
and  at  two  different  periods.      In   the   first   process, 
when  the  body  of  the  shell  is  formed,  the  colouring 
matter  is  excreted  from  the  glandn,  in  the  same  way 
as  in  other  testaceous  animals ;  and  it  is  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  disposition  of  the  glands  on  the  body  of 
tlie  animals.     At  this  period  of  the  process,  the  shell  is 
only  of  a  moderate  thickness,  and  much  less  than  what 
it  afterwards  acquires,  when  completely  formed.     On 
the  external  surface  of  the  shell  first  formed,  another 
layer  is  deposited,  which   is  mure  compact    than  the 
first,  in  some  places  thicker,  and  usually  variegated 
with  different  colours.  The  external  surface  of  the  Hhell 
being  thus  completely  covered  with  this  second  layer, 
the  original  colours  are  concealed  \  and  if  the  san^e 
shell  were  examined  at  different  periods  of  its  forma- 
tion, it  would  appear  like  two  distinct  species.     The 
organs  whidi  are  employed  by  the  animal  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  second  layer  of  shf^ll,  and  set  of  colours, 
are  two  soft,  membranaceous  wings,  which  being  pro- 
truded from  the  opening  of  the  shell,  completely  covet 
the  whole  of  its  external,  convex  snrfncc.     These  two 
win<rs,  which  are  quite  distinct    from  the  gfaadutat 
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structure  aliout  the  neck  of  the  animal,  which  is  situ- of  the  Con. 
a  ted  a  little  lower,   are  also  provided    with    glands,    itituent 
which  furnish  colouring  matter,  usually  different  from^^'^'of 
that  which  is  furnished  by  the  glands  of  the  neck  5  and^^flj^ 
it  is  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings,  which  is  alone 
provided  with  this  glandular  structure.     This  surface, 
when  this  part  of  the  animal  is  protruded  from  the 
shell,  and  extended  over  it,  con>es  in  contact  with  the 
external  surface  of  the  latter.     Hence  it  is,  that  these 
membranaceous  organs  deposit  on  the  first  formed  and 
colonred  layers  of  the  shell,  new  layers  of  testaceous 
matter,  which  is  differently  coloured,  and  diversified 
with  entire  spots,  either  circular,  or  in  a  waved  direc* 
tion,  which  are  sometimes  of  a  more  vivid  tint  thsn 
that  of  the  ground,  or  white  upon  a  dark  ground,  or 
brown    upon  a  yellow  ground  *y    or  are  composed    of 
straight  lines,  or  curved,  or  interlaced  with  each  othe-r, 
reddish,  brown,  yellow  or  white,  on  diflerent  colonred 
grounds,  or  in  dots  or  points,  whose  shades  and  ar- 
rangement are  not  less  diversified.  ^^^ 

This  mode  of  the  formation  of  the  external  layer  of  ProTci 
porcelain  shells,  has  been  proved  by  the  actual  observa- 
tion of  some  naturalists.  In  some  species,  a  longitudi- 
nal line  of  a  paler  colour  is  observed  on  the  convex  sur- 
face of  the  shell.  This  is  ascribed  to  the  junction  of 
the  two  wings  of  the  animal,  where  a  smaller  quantity 
of  colouring  matter  has  been  deposited,  or  wiiere  th« 
shell  has  been  less  completely  covered  with  the  protrud- 
ed part  of  the  animal.  But  the  existence  of  this  second 
layer  is  still  more  distinctly  proved  by  mechanical 
means.  The  external  layer  may  be  removed  by  means 
of  a  file,  and  the  shell  restored  to  its  original  state  ;  and 
then  the  colours  which  it  first  received  are  brought  into 
view.  This  circumstance  is  sttll  farther  demonstra- 
ted by  an  attentive  examination  of  different  species  of 
shells,  and  particularly  the  typnea  argus.  In  examin- 
ing this  shell,  there  are  observed  under  the  external 
layer,  which  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  some  sliglit  traces  of 
four  transverse  bands  of  a  brown  colour,  which  surround 
the  shell,  and  which  must  have  been  formed  previous  to 
the  more  superBcial  yellow  layer.  By  a  more  minute 
examination,  it  will  appear  that  the  circular  spots  with 
which  the  external  yellow  layer  is  marked,  h^re  been 
posteriorly  formed  to  this  layer  )  and  finally,  on  the  four 
turns  of  the  spire  forming  a  sliglit  projection  at  the  base 
of  the  shell,  there  are  some  brown,  circular  spots,  which 
are  quite  superficial,  and  which  sometimes  include  two 
turns  of  the  spire,  which  conid  not  happen  if  the  yel- 
low colour  had  not  been  prior  in  its  formation  to  these 
circujar  spots.  If  the  colouring  matter  of  which  these 
spots  are  compo^ied  had  been  deposited  at  the  time  that 
the  different  parts  of  the  spire  were  formed,  one  spot 
conld  not  have  included  two  tnrns  of  the  spire  at  the 
same  time. 

This  effect  of  cooimunicating  a  new  set  of  colours  gjj^ji  5^. 
to  the  external  sui*(ace  of  the  shell,  is  not  the  only  oneeomei 
which  is  produced  by  the  membranaceous  structure  of  thicker 
the  animal  which  inhabits  the  porcelain  and  other  shells.  '"**  *^ 
The  form  of  the  shell  is  also  changed  in  a  remarkable  **"*  ^ 
manner,  a  great  quantity  of  testace  ous  matter  being  de- 
posited on  the  surface  of  the  opening,  which  then  as- 
sumes a  considerable  thickness.     The  turns  of  the  spire 
are  incrusted,  and  sometimes  disappear  on  the  outside 
of  the  shell  5  and  wrinkles,  furrows,  and  rv*en  tuber- 
cles, uhich  exist  on  the  surface  of  some  species,  are  also 
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.formed^  TIm  turhce  of  cy^raa  pediculus  exkibits  circa- 
lar  atrie  which  did  not  originally  existf  and  which  owe 
their  formation  to  this  cause.  In  other  species,  the 
,' surface  is  marked  with  projecting  points  or  tubercles, 
which  are  prodaced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  circular 
•trifle  of  tho  former,  and  which  also  depend  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  membranaceous  wings  of  the  animal,  and 
the  testaceoos  substance  which  is  secreted  and  deposit- 
ed from  their  surface.  Thus,  it  appears  that  porcelain 
siiells,  and  those  of  some  other  species,  are  formed  at 
two  distinct  periods.  It  is  during  the  second  period 
of  the  process  that  the  colour  of  the  complete  shell  is 
formed.  In  farther  illustration  of  this  point,  of  the  for- 
mation of  shells  of  this  description  at  two  different  pe- 
riods, one  or  two  examples  may  be  given  of  the  differ- 
ence which  takes  place,  when  the  last  layer  formed  is 
removed.  In  the  cypnra  exanthema^  the  shell  is  ferru- 
ginous, with  whitish  round  spots  and  eyes,  but  when 
the  outer  coat  is  worn  off,  it  becomes  barred  or  tesse- 
lated  with  brown  or  blue.  The  cypraa  arahica^  as  its 
oame  imports,  exhibits  characters  on  its  surface,  having 
some  resemblance  to  Arabic  letters.  The  gronnd  on 
which  these  characters,  which  are  of  a  brown  colour,  are 
placed,  is  whitish  or  bluish  \  yet  when  the  enter  coat 
IS  worn  down,  the  shell  is  sometimes  bluish  with  brown 
bands,  or  pale  with  darker  angular  spots  and  lines; 
brown,  mixed  with  violet,  or  reddish  bine* 

But  besides  the  causes  which  have  been  mentioned 
ooncemiug  the  prodnotion  and  variety  of  the  colours  of 
shells,  arising  from  the  difference  of  Ismctnre  in  the  or- 
gans which  secrete  the  colouring  matter,  and  the  chan- 
ges to  which  these  organs  are  subjected  in  the  growth 
of  the  animal,  the  effects  of  light  and  heat,  altogether 
independent  of  the  animal  itself,  are  probably  very  con- 
eiderable.  Two  individnals  of  the  same  species,  the 
one  from  the  Mediterranean  or  Enropean  seas,  and  the 
other  from  the  tropical  regions,  exhibit  very  difierent 
shades  of  colour.  The  colours  of  the  inhabitant  of  the 
lerrid  zone  are  always  more  bright  and  vivid  than 
Ibose  of  the  native  of  more  temperate  climates.  The 
two  shells,  although  similar  in  form,  size,  and  other 
characters,  are  nniformly  different  in  the  intensity  of 
their  colours.  These  diferences,  which  have  led  con- 
eiiolpgists  to  increase  the  number  of  species,  obviously 
depend  on  the  action  of  the  climate,  and  particularly  of 
light,  on  noorisbment,  and  other  ctrcnnsstanccs  which 
have  hitherto  elnded  the  ebser^ation  of  naturalists,  and 
are  uniform  and  constant,  as  long  as  the  cances  which 
operate  >in  their  production,  continue  to  act.  At  first 
aight  it  might  he  supposed  that  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature is  the  cause  of  the  diftrence  in  the  intensity 
of  colour,  in  shells  prodaced  in  di&rent  clinsates.  It 
might  be  supposed  too^  that  the  different  depths  at  which 
shells  are  foimd  in  the  ocean,  the  medium  in  which  they 
live  being  thna  very  different,  would  occasion  great  di- 
vcsaity  in  the  coloor.  Near  the  sorfiice,,  where  the 
heat  is  greatest,  if  the  operation  of  this  canse  were  con- 
siderable, the  colonrs  of  shells  should  he  expected  to  be 
nMMt  vivid,  and  as  the  depth  increased,  at  least  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  intensity  of  colour  slieold  be  dininisb- 
ed«  Rat  it  baa  been,  observed  in  bivalisa  shells  whsch 
are  found  at  great  depths,  soeb  as  some  species  of  oys- 
ter and  spondylns,  that  thn  lower  valve^  wliich  is  at- 
tached to  the  rock,  is  alaMat4ilways  wibite  or  coloorlesa, 
while  the  ^Jgxt  valve  ofteo  esfcihki  bnght  and  vivid 
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colours;  but  this  difference  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  or  the  Con. 

difference  of  temperature,  for  in  both  valves  it  must  be    stitQent 

the  same ;  the  matter  secreted  for  their  formation  is    ^^^^  of 

prepared  by  the  same  organs,  and  is  deposited  in  a  gg.SbellK,  6tc. 

milar  manner;  and  indeed  they  are  altogether  placed 

in  the  same  circumstances,  and  have  been  exposed  in 

their  production  and  growth  to  the  operation  of  the 

same  causes,  excepting  that  the  upper  vaWe  is  exposed 

to  the  rays  of  light,  and  is  therefore  coloured,  while  the 

lower  valve  is  removed  from  the  action  of  this  cause, 

and  is  coIoorleKs.  j^^ 

The  same  difference  is  observed  in  the  valves  of  o-nnd  thellt 
tber  shells,  which  are  produced  in  similar  circumstances,  inclsdcd  in 

The  different  sjiecies  of  pliolas  which  make  their  abode?.  ®^ 
in  calcareous  or  coral  rocks,  and  the  teredo  navalis  or 
ship-worm,  which  pierces  wood,  and  makes  it  its  habi- 
tation, are  usually  colourless.  Those  testaceous  ani- 
mals too,  which  live  at  great  depths  in  the  ocean,  and 
are  thus  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  light,  ase 
also  distinguished  by  very  white  colonrs,  or  are  entire- 
ly white. 

Sect.  IV.    Of  the  Formation  of  the  VnAilkuSf  Pro- 

taheranceSf  ^. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  only  the  general  for- 
nmtion  of  shells.  In  the  present  section  we  shall  treat 
of  some  other  circumstances  which  produce  variations 
in  their  external  figure.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  for- 
mation of  the  umbilicus,  of  spines,  tubercles,  ribs,  and 
other  protuberances.  , ,  ^ 

UmbUiciis,  Univalve  shells,  which  are  furnished  with  Fottrclatae* 
a  regular  spire,  may  be  divided,  with  regard  to  their  of  ■pi'*! 
form;  into  four  classes ;  namely,  shells  having  a  disc,  cy-*^^"* 
lindrical   shells,  turbinated,  and  ovoid   or  egg-shaped 
shells.     These  four  forms  are  the  most  common  which 
spiral  univalve  shells  assume,  and  they  depend  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  turns  of  the  spire  are  applied  lo 
the  common  axis,  and  the  difference  of  their  arrange- 
ment.    They   derive  their  primitive   figure  from  the 
amall  shell  while  it  is  yet  included  in  the  egg,  and  pro- 
bably from  that  of  the  external  .organs  of  the  animal, 
which  is  contained  in  it.     But  although  all  univalve 
shells  may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  these  four  priiK 
cipal  forms,  tbey  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  slighter 
shades  of  diference.      Let  bs  now  see  in  what  way 
it  may  be  ceaceeived  that  the  bodies  of  the  animate 
whidi  inhabit  Univalve  shells,  give  them  a  spiral  form. 
If  we  can  suppose  that  from  the  first  production  of 
these  animals,  when  they  begin  to  be  developed,  the      11 1 
fibres  of  one  part  of  the  body,  such  as  those  of  the  esc-  ^^  ^heir 
temal  surface,  are  longer  tbsn  those  of  the  opp^^'te*^^^ 
surface,  it  is  obvious  that  the  body  of  the  animal  con-^|2|^  ^^^^  . 
tinoing  to  increase,  according  to  this  original  tendency,  mU 
will  assume  a  curved  form,  the  concave  part  of  which 
will  be  on  that  side  where  the  fibres  are  shortest ;  and 
flf  the  long  fibres  on  the  external  surface,  and  the  short  • 
fibres  on  the  internal  surface,  continue  to  increace  in  tlie 
same  proportion,  this  must  give  the  body  a  spiral  form  ; 
but  in  this  case,  the  different  convolutions  of  which  the 
•oimaL  is  composed,  will  be  in  the  same  plane^  and.'«a». » 
only  apply  to  a  small  number  of  shells  included  in  the  * 
first  division,  namely,  those  which  ate  characterized 
with  hsMring  a  disc 
The  coaaolatiens*of  Che  spire  which  are  described  by 

the 
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Ofthe  Con- the  shell  b(  univalve  testaceous  ftnimals,  and  the  body 
itituent    ivhich  serves  as  a  mould  for  these,  are  disposed  in* dif- 
Sl'^^'k    ferent  plailes.     Some  other  cause,  therefore,  must  ope* 
*^  '  rate  10  producing  this  deviation.  Between  the  two  sur- 

faces of  the  body  of  the  animal,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  furnished  with  fibres  of  diflferent  lengths,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  two  other  surfaces  directly  opposite  to  each 
other,  an  upper  and  an  under  surface,  each  of  which  is 
included  between  the  two  preceding  surfaces,  but  of 
smaller  extent  ^  and  it  is  easy  to  conceiTe  farther, 
that  these  two  latter  surfaces  are  so  formed,  that  the 
fibres  of  the  one  are  longer  than  the  corresponding  and 
opposite  fibres  of  the  other.  According  to  this  ntrue- 
ture,  the  body  of  the  animal  will  ttnd  to. that  surface 
on  which  the  fibres  are  shortest,  and  thus  describe,  du- 
ring its  developement,  a  spiral  liue  in  difierent  planes, 
in  proportion  to  the  difierence  of  tension  between  the 
superior  and  inferior  surface  of  the  body,  as  well  as  be- 
tween the  lateral  surfaces. 

The  form  of  the  shell  depending  on  the  external  form 
of  the  body  of  the  animal,  the  umbilicus  which  is  a  dif- 
ferent cavity  from  that  of  the  opening;  of  the  shell  in 
which  the  animal  is  contained,  and  which  is  seen  on 
Ihe  inferior  surface  of  some  shells,  in  the  centre  of  the 
convolutions  of  the  spire,  depends  entirely  on  the  plane 
-on  which  the  animal  has  formed  the  additions  to  its 
shell.     If  the  plane  of  these  convolutions  has  been  di- 

•rected  round  a  conical  or  elliptical  axis,  and  each  con- 
volution of  the  spire  be  more  or  less  distant  towards  the 
centre  of  the  shell  from  this  hollow  point,  a  shell  may 
be  thus  formed,  whose  umbilicus  will  be  more  or  less 
open,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  separa- 
tion which  the  animal  must  give  to  the  convolutions  of 

■  the  spire,  corresponding  to  its  structure.     An  opposite 

^effect  will  be  observed,  if  the  increase  of  the  convola- 
tlons  of  the  spire  is  supposed  to  take  place  round  an 

^  axis  which  is  so  small  as  to  permit  them  to  come  in 
contact  with  each  other.  In  this  case  no  cavity  will 
be  formed  in  the  centre,  no  appearance  of  umbilicus 

•will  be  seen.     But  if  we  conceive  that  the  animal,  in 

•enlarging  itself,  turns  round  a  solid  of  a  curved  figure, 
in  place  of  the  conic  axis  above  alluded  to,  and  that 
the  end  of  this  solid  is  at  the  summit  of  the  shell,  it  is 
obvious  that  an  opening  or  an  umbilicus  of  the  shape  of 

•this  solid,  will  be  formed  in  the  shell. 

Ribs,  The  longitudinal  elevations  which  are  ob- 
served on  univalve  shell?,  which  run  in  a  transverse  di- 
rection to  the  successive  growth  of  the  convolutions  of 
the  spire,  have  been  denominated  varices^  by  Linneeos, 
in  allusion  to  the  dilated  veins  on  the  bodies  of  other 
animals.  They  are  composed  of  one  or  more  eleva- 
tions, usually  arranged  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
113  vthe  shell,  and  sometimes  slightly  obli^uek  7'hey  con- 
Pormatioa  g^st  of  the  same  substance  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  shelly 
ac  ^^^  are  thicker  and  always  aiorO  elevated  than  the  sur- 
face of  the  convolutions  of  the  spire  on  which  they  are 
placed.  To  explain  the  manner  in  which  these  eleva- 
iionsi  are  formed,  we  may  examine  the  opening  of  land 
sliells  which  have  arrived  at  the  last  stage  of  their 
growth.  This  period  is  marked  in  these  sheila  by  a 
kind  of  margin  of  about  a  line  in  breadth,  which  it 
sometimes  turned  outwards,  althongh  the  rest  of  the 
shell  turns  on  a  regular,  spiral  line.  This  reflected 
margin  never  appears  in  land  shells,  but  when  they 
have  reached  the  last  period  of  their  growtht  and  when 
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it  IS  once  formed,  the  animal  df  sodle  ipdlCies  ceases  or th«  Cos. 
afterwards  to  continue  the  convolutions  of  its  spire.    hUimoi 
Having  now  arrived  at  that  period  of  its  growth,  when    I'ftiuof 
it  is  fit  to  perform  the  act  of  generation,  it  protrudes  ?^^^*»  ^•*' 
itself  more  frequently  from  its  shell,  and  each  time  it        ' 
returns,  a  viscid  fluid  which  exudes  from  its  neck,  is  in- 
terrupted and  deposited  on  the  external  margin  of  tha 
shell.     The  bulk  which  the  anterior  parts  of  the  body 
have  acquired,  in  consequence  of  the  evolution  of  tha 
generative  organs  which  are  contained  in  that  part  of 
■the  body,  causes  it  to  press  more  strongly  than  forme*- 
ly  on  the  edges  of  the  opening  of  the  shell,  every  time 
it  protrudes  itself,  and  gradually  forces  the  particles  of 
testaceous  matter  which  have  been  recently  deposited, 
to  the  external  surface,  and  in  a  direction  quite  difier- 
ent from  that  of  the  former  plane  of  the  spire*   A  short 
time  is  only  requisite  for  the  complete  formation  of 
ibis  elevation  ^  but  after  it  has  been  formed,  if  the  ani- 
mal has  the  power  of  continuing  the  spire  on  the  for- 
mer plane,  the  shell  which  had  arrived  at  a  larger 
size  will  exhibit  from  time  to  time,  if  the  same  pro- 
cess be  repeated,  longitudinal  projecting  ribs,  convex^ 
or  bent,  exactly  similar  to  the  external  swelling  of  (he 
opening  of  the  shell,  and  analogous  to  the  varices  which 
«re  seen  on  some  species  of  marine  shells. 

This  power  of  continuing  the  spire,  after  the  foniM-  TsJ;t^  i^ 
tion  of  the  eminence  at  the  opening,  is  peculiar  to  se^  Ka.khelk 
shells;  No  farther  increase,  after  it  is  once  formed  in 
land  shells  takes  place.  The  young  of  some  sea-shells, 
as  some  species  of  murcx^  also  possess  this  faculty  of 
continuing  the  growth  of  the  shell  after  the  forma tioa 
of  similar  elevations,  even  from  the  earliest  period  of 
their  existence,  and  long  before  it  can  be  supposed  that 
the  organs  of  generation  are  evolved*  This  no  doubt 
depends  on  some-  peculiar  strncture  or  oi^nization  of 
the  animal,  and  particularly  on  those  of  the  antctior 
parts  of  the  body. 

Tubercles.  Manv  shells  are  furnished  with  toberclet,  Takerdcs 
which  are  produced  by  the  same  organs  as  the  rest  of  pndaocd 
the  bhelL     The  fleshy  protuberances  which  are  placed  » the  luw 
on  the  external  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  animals  ^**^* 
which  inhabit  them,  serve  as  a  mould,  and  according 
as  there  are  more  or  less  of  these  tubercles,  while  the 
animal  enlarges  the  turn  of  the  spire,  and  increases  its 
shell  so  much,  there  ia  the  same  number  of  protuber- 
ances in  the  convolution,    lliese  protuberances,  while 
tbev  remain  on  that  part  of  the  body  of  the  animal  00 
which  they  were  formed,  are  hoUow,  and  during  the 
remaining  part  of  its  existence,  as  the  body  enlarges, 
they  are  partly  hollow,  and  partly  solid,  being  filled  op 
fvith  testaceous  matter,  excreted  from  the  body  of  the 
animal,  and  then  the  internal  surface  of  the  shell  be- 
comes smooth  and  even. 

SpineSf  and  fringed  or  irr^olar  protuberances,  with 
which  some  shells  are  armed,  have,  according  to  all 
appearance,  the  same  origin  as  the  other  inequalities 
on  the  external  surface  of  shells*  They  are  usually 
formed  at  the  end  of  the  diflerent  successive  periods  of 
the  growth  of  the  shell.  This  will  be  sufficiently  ob- 
vious, if  we  trace  the  whole  series  of  wrinkles  or  striee 
which  run  parallel  to  the  circumference  of  the  open- 
ing. Those  which  arise  immediately  from  the  ribs  or 
varices^  are  produced  by  particular  organs  which  sur- 
round the  extremity  of  the  neck,  and  stretch  out  from 
every  part  of  its  circamierencei  secreting  a  testaceous 

matter. 
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or  the  Con- matter,  irbieb  ptrtly  forms  a  sheath  around  them,  gra* 
stjiaeai  dually  increases  in  thickness,  and  successively  assumes 
Paris  •!   tiie  f»rm  of  that  part  of  the  body  which  in  some  mea- 

Shclh,  gtc.  ^^^  serves  the  purpose  of  a  mould.  In  all  the  species 
•  of  murex,  which  are  furnished  with  spines,  the  eleva- 
tions called  -varices  or  ribs,  as  well  as  the  spines  with 
which  they  are  armed,  are  placed  on  the  shell  at  e^ual 
distances  j  and  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  shell,  al- 
though frequently,  grooved  or  striated,  are  not  furnish- 
ed with  spines.  This  uniform  observation,  not  only 
in  shells  belonging  to  this  genus,  but  also  in  almost  all 
spinous  shells,  proves,  that  the  spines  m  well  as  the 
ribs,  are  to  be  considered  as  formed  by  the  margin  of 
the  anterior  parts  of  the  body,  which  is  renewed  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  change  in  the  position  of 
this  part  of  the  body  takes  place.  It  proves  also,  that 
the  formation  of  shells  is  entirely  owing  to  the  succes- 
sive and  regular  enlargement  of  the  animal  ^  and  that 
it  increases  every  time  it  is  displaced  from  the  whole 
.  .'*'__  extent  in  breadth  of  the  anterier  part  of  the  body,  the 
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4iced  by  BMi'gin  of  whioh  only  being  famished  with  long  fleshy 
UAj  pc«.  processes  or  fringed  appendices,'  is  in  reality  the  only 
part  which  produces  them  on  the  shell  at  each  period 
of  its  increase.  In  the  same  way  is  formed  the  beak 
or  prolongation  of  the  shell,  which  terminates  the  in- 
ferior extremity  in  the  form  of  a  canal.  This  canal  is 
produced  in  all  shells  in  which  it  exists,  by  a  cylindri- 
cal organ,  susceptible  of  extension  and  contraction,  and 
which,  according  to  some  naturalists,  is  employed  by 
the  animal  as  a  kind  of  feeler,  and  occasionally  to  at- 
tach itself  to  solid  bodies.  It  excretes  and  deposits  a 
testaceous  layer  which  serves  it  as  a  kind  of  sheath,  in 
a  similar  manner  to  the  production  of  spines. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  the  formation  of  the  grooves  or 
yiSTfuS  elevated  ribs  which  are  found  on  the  outer  surface  of 
fieofsii  other  shells }  while  the  whole  of  the  internal  surface  is 
smooth  and  polished.  In  bivalve  shells,  which  exhibit 
this  structure,  the  whole  anterior  surface  of  the  animal 
is  grooved  or  channelled  in  the  same  way  j  and  from 
this  the  shell  derives  its  shape  and  structure.  In  these 
shells  it  1may  be  observed,  that  it  is  only  the  anterior 
margin  that  is  grooved  on  the  internal  surface }  be- 
cause,  in  the  progress  of  the  growth  of  the  animal, 
that  part  ef  the  body  which  presents  a  smooth,  equal 
soi&ce  has  advanced,  and  nearly  filled  the  whole  of 
the  shell  3  and  the  testaceous  matter  secreted  from  this 
part  of  the  body  being  deposited  on  the  grooves,  chan- 
nels, or  striae,  which  were  formed  when  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body  occupied  that  part  of  the  shell,  fills 
them  up  completely,  and  leaves  the  surface  quite  smooth 
and  poUshed.  New  additions  being  made  to  the  shell 
as  the  growth-  of  the  animal  requires  it,  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  body  advances  forward,  and  fills  up  with 
its  secretions  what  is  now  grooved ;  while  the  new  part 
of  the  shell  which  corresponds  to  that  part  of  the  bo- 
dy which  has  an  unequal  surface,  only  presents  this 
appearance.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  ribs  or  grooves 
are  formed  in  different  species  of  osUea,  cardiuoiy  and 
other  bivalve  shells. 
<  ''.  But  there  is  a  peculiarity  of  structure  in  a  species  of 
liMh!^  oookle,  the  white  fluted  or  ribbed  cockle,  cardmm 
ribi,  costtttumf  which  seems  more  difficult  of  explanation  ia 

its  mode  of  formation.    The  ribs  of  this  species  are  not 
only  of  the  usnal  stmctnre  of  other  species  of  ribbed  or 
grooved  shells,  but  are  partlculariy  distinguished  by 
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having  them  hollow.     The  whole  number  of  the  ribs  ofilie  Con- 
amounts  to  about  1 8  on  each  valve,  of  which  the  1 1  ex-    ttituent 
terior  ones  are  of  a  triangular  form,  of  about  three  lioes^*''^' *^ 
high,  and  hollowed  through  their  whole  length,  froro^"^"^-  ^^; 
the  beak  to  the  margin  of  the  valves*     To  have  a  di- 
stinct notion  of  the  formation  of  these  liellow,  triangu- 
lar ribs,  it  is  necessary  to  conceive,  that  the  margin  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  animal  is  deeply  channelled  or 
grooved  ^  and  when  this  part  of  the  body  is  in  contact 
with  the  recent  shell,  the  ribs  or  elevations  are  formed, 
and  are  then  open  to  the  internal  surfsce  of  the  shell  \ 
but  the  posterior  part  of  the   body  being  bard  and 
smooth,  never  comes  io  contact  with  the  excavated 
part  of  the  ribs.     On  the  contrary,  as  the  testaceous 
matter  is  excreted  from  this  part  of  the  body,  it  is  de- 
posited on  that  part  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  shell 
which  it  touches,  stretches  across  the  deep  grooves, 
and  forms  the  third  and  iaterior  side  of  the  triangular 
nbs.  f  r^ 

Thus  it  appears,  that  spines,  tubercles,  and  all  sod  of 
other  protuberances  on  the  surface  of  bivalve  shells,*^'^*  ^^ 
owe  the  peculiarity  of  their  form  and  shape  to  the  pe* 
culiar  structure  of  diffmnt  organs  situated  on  the  ante- 
rior margin  of  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  are  com- 
posed of  the  testaceous  matter  which  is  excreted  by 
these  organs.  The  nature  of  the  process  is  the  same 
as  in  univalve  shells  of  a  spiral  form.  The  diversity 
only  appears  in  the  difference  of  the  organs  and  stmc* 
ture  of  the  animaliT  which  inhabit  difierent  shells.  To 
a  similar  process  may  be  ascribed  the  formation  of  strise, 
of  scales,  and  of  various  excavations  which  sometimes 
accompany  them. 

Sect.  V.  Of  the  Production  of  Pearls. 


no 


Ik  treating  of  the  constituent  parts  of  shells,  it  wasPeait  foand 
observed,  that  the  composition  of  the  pearl  appears, |^  "^'^ 
from  analysis,  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  the  "pother- ^^'[^ 
of-pearl,  or  those  shells  in  which  the  pearl  is  usually 
found.     From  this  we  must  conckide,  that  the  pearl, 
and  the  mother-of-pearl,  are  produced  by  the  same  secre- 
tion.   It  appears,  from  the  observations  («f  naturalists, 
and  indeed  it  might  4iave  been  expected,  from  the  si- 
milarity of  composition,  that  all  testaceous  animals, 
whose  shells  come  under  the  description  of  mother-of- 
pearl,  occasionally  produce  pearis. 

Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  with  regard 
to  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  this  precious  produc- 
tion. According  to  Dome,  it  is  merely  a  morbid  con- 
cretion, f<Hrmed  within  iMmie  part  of  the  body  of  the 
animal,  or  at  least  within  the  shell,  without  any  ap- 
parent external  injury ;  while  others  suppose  that  it  is 
only  owing  to  wounds  which  the  shell  or  the  ahimal,  or 
both,  hasre  received  from  accidental  causes,  or  from  the 
action  *of  insects,  or  some  testaceous  animal,  making 
perforations  ia  the  shell.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
pearls  may  be  formed  in  both  ways.  i^^ 

Every  day's  experience  informs  us,  that  similar  con^Sappotcd 
cretions  are  formed  in  different  cavities  of  the  bodies^?  ^  i"*^* 
of  odier  animals  \  but  without  any  obvions  cause  or  ex-  ^^  ^ ^*. 
temal  injury.  ^  The  formations  of  such  concretions,  as,*^'*''*"' 
for  instance,  biliary  and  urinary  calculi,  producing  the 
most  excruciating  disorders  in  the  human  body,  are  too 
fetally  known.     These  concrecions,   no  doubt,  owe 
their  origin  to  the  diseased  or  unhealthy  action  of  the 
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ortbeCoiuveisels  secreting  the  fluids  in  which  ihey  are  forme il : 
»tiiuent    By  this  dtseasea  action  producing  a  superabundance  of 

sh^n*^'^  the  matter  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
**  concretion  ^  or  this  matter  in  the  fluid  state  meeting 
with  some  solid  bodj,  whicli  becomes  a  nncleii?,  is  at- 
,  tracted  by  it,  and  deposited  in  concentric  lajers,  till 
the  concretion  acquires  a  larger  or  smaller  size,  ac* 
cording  to  the  duration  and  quantity  of  the  secretion 
and  deposition*  In  the  same  way,  it  seems  extremely 
probable  the  pearl  may  be  frequently  formed  j  the 
matter  of  which  it  is  composed  being  constantly  secreted 
by  the  animal  for  the  production  of  the  new  part  of 
the  sliell.  If  then  this  matter  should  at  any  time  be 
produced  in  greater  quantity  than  what  is  necessary  to 
form  the  inner  layers  of  the  shell,  and  particularly  if  it 
should  meet  with  a  solid  particle  of  any  body,  it  will 
be  attracted  by  it,  and  thus  constitute  the  rudiments  of 
a  pearl,  which  will  receive  constant  additions  of  con- 
centric layers,  and  increase  in  siz6  in  proportion  to  the 
age  of  the  animal  and  the  quantity  of  matter  deposited. 
Pearls,  it  is  said,  have  been  found  within  the  body  of 
tbe  animal.  If  this  be  true,  the  pearly  matter,  in  ita 
passage  through  the  vessels  of  the  body,  must  have  met 
with  some  nucleus,  around  which  the  concentric  lay* 
ers  have  been  formed.  In  most  cases,  however,  tbe 
pearl  is  fonnd  loose  in  tbe  shell,  entirely  detached  from 
the  animal.  It  must  then  have  been  formed  of  the 
matter  which  was  thrown  out  of  tbe  body  ^  but  it  i« 
'  not  unlikely  that  pearls  are  formed  both  ways,  or  that 
the  same  pearl  may  be  partly  formed  within  the  body 
of  the  animal,  and  be'  afterwards  excluded,  and  arrive 
at  its  utmost  size,  while  it  remains  loose  in  the  sbelL 

But,  according  to  others,  the  pearl  owes  its  forma- 
tion to  some  external  injury.  The  following  seems  to 
be  a  pretty  distinct  view  of  this  opinion.  When  Fao- 
jas  de  St  Fond  visited  Loch  Tay,  he  was  led  to  make 
some  inquiries  concerning  the  pearl- Ksbery,  which  had 
been  carried  on  in  several  parts  of  tbe  river  Tay  for 
some  years.  Shells  were  brought  t^  him  ^  and  in  these 
shells  the  fishermen  pretended  to  find  pearls,  which 
they  expected  to  sell  at  a  higher  rate,  as  thev  were 
found  in  the  presenoe  of  the  traveller.  But  he  informs 
ui^  that  they  attempted  to  impose  on  him,  by  intro- 
ducing a  pearl  secretly  into  the  sheila  as  they  opened 
them.  Observing  this  circiimstaiice,  be  told  them  that 
he  could  know  at  once,  by  examining  the  outside  of 
tbe  shell,  before  opening  it^  whether  it  contained  any 
pearl.  He  mentions  this  to  introdnce  some  specula- 
tions concerning  its  formation.  When  no  perforaiion 
or  callosity  appeared  on  the  outside,  he  coaclnded  that 
there  was  no  pearl  in  the  shelU  Tbe  pearl-fish,  he 
supposes,  is  attacked  by  two  classes  of  enemies.  One 
is  what  be  calls  tbe  augtr^toormf  which  penetrates  in- 
to the  inside  near  the  edge  of  the  valve,  by  making  a 
longitudinal  passage  between  the  layers  of  the  shelU 
The  length  of  tlie  channel  is  one  inch,  or  one  incb 
and  a  half  when  it  doubles  back  in  a  line  parallel  te 
the  first.  At  the  inner  extremity  there  is  a  small  cir- 
cular portion,  formed  by  the  worm  in  turning  roand* 
These  excavations  are  in  tlbe  P^rlj  part  of  the  shell. 
The  pearlj  juice,  extravasating,  forms  protuberances 
in  the  same  direction }  and  tbe  cylindrical  bodies  which 
aze  thus  formed,  n»y  be  consideied  as  elongated  pearls 
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adhering  to  the  internal  surface^    When  several  worms  Of  tbe  Cob- 
of  this  -kind  unite  their  labours  by  penetrating  near    stitaeot 
each  other,  the  result  is  a  kind  of  pearly  wen  with  ir-    Pi^rti  of 
regular  protuberances.  Sb<U%  fitc> 

Another  sea-worm,  which  he  says  belongs  to  tJie 
multivalves,  a  species  of  pholas,  also  attacks  tbe  pearl 
shells.  The  shell  of  this  species  of  pholas  has  a  binge 
in  the  foim  of  a  crooked  bill,  as  be  saw  in  some  spe- 
cies of  oyster,  which  he  examined,  from  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  The  hole  wan  of  the  shape  of  a  pear.  Pearls 
of  this  shape  have  been  found,  and  have  been  held  in 
great  estimation.  Observing  this  circumstance,  artifi- 
cial perforations  are  made  in  the  shell,  and  this  forces 
the  aninuil  to  produce  pearls.  In  some  shells  brought 
from  China,  this  artificial  hole  has  been  observed  filled 
up  with  brass  wire,  rivetted  on  the  outside  like  a  nail, 
and  the  inner  extremity  of  the  wire  was  covered  with 
a  well- formed  pearl,  which  seemed  as  if  soldered  to  its 
extremity  *.  •  Trav.. 

Pearls  are  also  produced  by  another  artificial  pro-^l>'>» 
eeas.  The  shell  is  opened  with  great  care  to  avoid  lo- 
juring  the  animal,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  internal 
surface  of  the  shell  is  scraped  off.  In  its  place  is  insert- 
ed a  spherical  piece  of  mother-of-pearl,  abont  the  size 
of  a  small  grain  of  lead  shot.  This  serves  as  a  nu- 
cleus, on  which  is  deposited  the  pearly  fluid,  and  in 
time  forms  a  pearl.  Experiments  of  this  -kind  liave 
been  made  in  Finland,  and  have  been  repeated  in  other 
eountries. 

A  remarkable  discovery  has  been  ascribed  to  Lin-Ditcoveiy 
nams  respecting  the  generation  of  pearls.  This  was  aof  linawia 
method  which  he  found  out,  of  potting  the  pearl-mossel 
(mya  margarttt/era)  into  a  state  of  producing  pearls  at 
his  pleasure.  It  was  some  years  belore  the  fiinl  ei^ct 
could  take  place  ^  bnt  in  five  or  six  years  after  tbe 
operation,  the-pearl,  it  b  said,  had  acquired  the  sixe> 
of  a  vetch.  But  it  does  net  seem  to  be  known  in  what  , 
this  operation  consisted.  Whether  it  consisted  io  imi- 
tating the  proeess  of  insects,  by  wooading  the  shelb 
from  the  outside,  or  by  following  the  other  process,  hj* 
scraping  away  part  of  the  inner  layer ;  nor  is  it  mue» 
known  what  have  been  the  efiects  of  this  operation,  om 
whether  it  has  toned  to  any  account,  or  iadeed  is  at 
all  practised  in  Sweden  or  any  of  the  nerthcra  states,, 
where  it  most  have  been  originally  known.  For  this 
discovery,  however,  the  Swedish  aaturalist,  it  is  said, 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  nobility,  and  otherwise  libe* 
rally  rewarded  by  the  states  of  the  kingdom.. 

The  value  which  is  pat  on  the  pearl  depends  en  its 
siie,  colour,  shape,  and  parity.  The  lai^pest  pearls 
are  always  held  in  tbe  highest  estination,  when  theiv' 
other  qualities  are  in  any  degree  of  pe^lbetion.  The 
finest  shape  of  the  pearl  must  be  quite  globolar  ^  it 
most  be  of  a  clear  Inilliant  whke,.  smooth  and  glessy^ 
and  entirely  free  firom  spot  or  staia*  Pearls  were  great* 
ly  csleened  and  much  sought  after  by  the  Bomans. 
Servilta,  the  mother  of  Marcos  Brotus,  we  are  iofonn* 
ed,  presented  a  pearl  to  Csesar,  which  was  valued  at^ 
XO,oooI.  sterling  ^  and  Cleopatra  dissolved  one,  which 
IS  said  to  have  been  worth  350,0001.  sterling,  in  vine- 
gar, which  she  drank  at  a  supper  with  Mark  An- 
ton y. 
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TO  the  detailed  accoant  inrbich  we  have  now  given 
of  the  natural  history  of  testaceous  animals,  and  parti« 
colarly  of  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  shell,  we 
have  only  to  add  a  few  observations  concerning  their 
habitation,  the  methods  of  fishing,  collecting,  and  pre- 
serving them.  These  topics  shall  be  the  subject  of  the 
following  sections* 

Sect.  I.    Of  the  Habitation  of  Testaceous  Antmals. 

Testaceous  animals  are  found  on  every  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  Some  are  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
while  others  only  frequent  rivers  and  lakes,  and  a  third 
and  numerous  class  live  in  the  ocean.  From  this  a  classi« 
fication  of  shells  has  been  formed,  and  they  have  been 
divided  into  land,  fresh- water,  and  sea  shells. '  But 
whatever  difference  might  exist  in  the  habits  and  eco- 
Domy  of  testaceous  animals  which  are  produced  in 
places  so  different,  it  affords  few  marks  of  discrimina- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  classification. 

Land  shells  are  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  although  more  aooessible,  are  perhaps  less 
known  than  those  which  inhabit  the  ocean.  From  the 
sniall  number  of  land  shells  which  have  been  collected. 
It  would  appear  at  first  sight  that  they  are  less  nume* 
rous  than  marine  shells.  This,  however,  seems  not  to 
be  the  case,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  species ;  and 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  number  of  individuals  of  land 
shells,  in  some  instances,  far  exceeds  that  of  sea  shells* 
The  sea  shells  of  the  Mediterranean  have  been  observed 
by  naturalists,  to  be  nearly  the  same  from  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar  to  the  island  of  Sicily  ;  but  the  land  sliells  of 
Langupdoc  are  different  from  those  of  Provence,  of 
Dauphioy,  Piedmont,  and  different  parts  of  Italy. 
Some  are  found  in  Spain,  in  Corsica,  in  Sardinia  and 
Sicily,  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  other  places  ; 
and  from  the  great  variety  and  number  of  land  shells, 
it  seems  probable  that  many  of  them  are  yet  unknown. 
But  let  us  now  take  a  general  view  of  those  places  of 
the  world  where  different  testaceous  animals  are  most 
frequently  found. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  light  and  heat  have 
very  considerable  influence  In  adding  to  the  splendoor  of 
the  colours  of  shells.  The  most  beautiful  shells  are  foond 
in  countries  between  the  tropics,  where  they  are  more 
immediately  subject  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
a  higher  temperature.  From  these  causes,  the  shells 
produced  in  these  countries  have  a  lustre  and  brillian- 
cy, which  those  of  colder  climates  never  possess. 

The  shores  of  Asia  furnish  us  with  the  pearl  oysters 
and  scallops  in  great  perfection.  About  Amboyna  are 
ibond  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  cabbage-sliell, 
the  arrosoir,  the  ducal  mantle,  and  the  coral*oysters,  or 
eehinated  oysters.  Here  also  are  found  a  great  variety 
of  extremely  beaotifnl  morsels,  tellinse,  and  volatae; 
some  fine  buccinums,  and  the  shell  called  the  EtUopiam 
eroivn^  in  its  greatest  perfection.  The  dolia,  the  mo* 
rices,  and  the  cassandrse,  are  also  found  on  these  coasts 


in  great  beanly.  Many  elegant  snails  and  screw-shells 
are  also  brought  from  thence  5  and  finally,  the  scorpion 
and  spider  shells.  The  Maldive  and  Philippine  islands, 
Bengal,  and  the  coast  of  Malabar,  abound  with  the 
most  elegant  of  all  the  species  of  snails,  and  furnish 
many  other  kinds  of  shells  in  great  abundance  and  per- 
fection. China  abounds  in  the  finest  species  of  porce- 
lain shells,  atid  has  also  a  great  variety  of  beautiful 
snails.  Japan  furnishes  us  with  all  the  thicker  and 
larger  bivalves ;  and  the  isle  of  Cyprus  is  fiimous  above 
all  other  parts  of  the  world  for  the  beanty  and  variety 
of  the  patella  or  limpet  fonnd  there.  12s 

America  afibrds  many  very  elegant  shells,  but  neither  In  Ante- 
in  so  great  abundance  nor  beauty  as  the  shores  of  Asia*^^** 
Panama  is  famous  for  the  cylinders  or  rhombi,  and  we 
have  beside,  from  the  same  place,  some  good  porcelains, 
and  a  very  fine  species  oidoltum^  or  concha  gMosa^  call- 
ed from  this  place  the  Panama  purple  shcU.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  cylinders  is  also  known  among  our 
naturalists  under  the  name  of  the  Panama  theil.  About 
Brasil,  and  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  there  are  fonnd  mo- 
rices  and  dolia  of  extreme  beauty  ;  and  also  a  great  va- 
riety of  porcelains,  purpnrse,  pectens,  neritse,  bucardis 
or  heart-shells,  and  elegant  limpets.  The  isle  of  Cay* 
enoe  affords  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  baccinom 
kind,  and  the  Midas  ear  is  found  principally  about  this 
place.  Jamaica  and  the  island  of  Barbadoes  have  their 
shores  covered  with  porcelain,  chamse,  and  bucclna  | 
and  at  St  Domingo  there  are  found  almost  all  the  same 
species  of  shells  that  we  have  from  the  East  Indies ;  only 
they  are  less  beautiful,  and  the  colours  more  pale  and 
dead.  The  pearl-oyster  is  found  also  on  this  coast,  but 
smaller  than  in  the  Persian  golf.  At  Martinico  there 
are  found  in  general  the  same  shells  as  at  St  Domingo, 
bnt  yet  less  beautiful.  About  Canada  are  foond  the 
violet  chamse  \  and  the  lakes  of  that  country  abound 
with  mussels  of  very  elegant  pale  blue  and  pale 
red  colours.  Some  species  of  these  are  remarkably 
light  and  thin;  others  are  very  thick  and  heavy.  The 
Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland  is  very  barren  in  shells  ) 
the  principal  kind  found  there  are  mussels  of  several 
species,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  beauty.  A- 
bont  Carthagena  there  are  many  mother-of-pearl  shells, 
but  they  are  not  of  so  brilliant  colours  as  those  of  the 
Persian  gulf.  The  ishind  of  Magellan,  at  the  southern 
point  of  America,  furnishes  us  with  a  verv  remarkable 
species  of  mussel  called  by  its  name  ;  and  several  very 
elegant  species  of  limpets  are  found  there,  particnlarly 
the  pyramidaU 

In  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  there  is  a  prodi-  (n  Afiica 
gious  quantity  of  that  small  species  of  porcelain  which 
is  used  there  as  money ;  and  there  is  another  species  of 
porcelain  on  the  same  coast  which  is  all  over  white : 
the  women  make  bracelets  ef  the  latter,  and  the  people 
of  the  Levant  adorn  their  hair  with  them.  The  coast  of 
Zangnebar  is  very  rich  in  shells :  we  find  there  a  vast 
variety  of  the  large  porcelains,  many  of  them  of  great 
beauty  \  and  the  nux  marie  or  sea-not  is  very  frequent 
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or  the  Ha*  there.  Beside  these,  and  many  other  shells,  there  are 
biutioB  of  found  on  this  coast  all  the  species  of  nautili,  manj  of 
SIkIIi,  &c.  xthkh  are  very  beautiful.  The  Canary  isles  abound 
'  with  a  vast  variety  of  the  murices,  and  sorac  other 
good  shelU }  and  we  have  from  Madeira  great  va- 
riety of  the  echini  or  sea-eggs,  diflerent  from  those  of 
the  European  seas.  Several  speoies  of  mussels  are  also 
common  there,  and  tlie  sea-ears  are  nowhere  Bibre 
abundant.  The  Bed  sea  ia  beyond  all  other  parts  of  the 
world  abundant  10  shells:,  scarcely  any  kind  is  want- 
ing there ;  but  what  we  principally  have  from  thence 
are  the  purpurse,  porcelains,  and  echini  marini. 
In theMe-  ^^^  Mediterranean  and  Northern  ocean  contain  a 
cliierra.  grett  variety  of  shells,  and  many  of  very  remarkable  ele- 
gance and  beauty  j  they  are  upon  the  whole,  however, 
greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the  East  Indies.  The  Me* 
diterraneaa  abounds  much  more  in  shells  than  the  o- 
cean.  The  gulf  of  Tarentom  afibrds  gveat  variety  of 
purporse,  of  porcelains,  nautili,  and  elegant  oysters;  the 
coasts  of  Naples  and  Sardinia  afford  also  the  same,  and 
with  them  a  vast  number  of  the  solens  of  all  the  known 
species.  The  island  of  Sicily  is  famous  for  a  very  ele* 
gant  kind  of  oyster  which  is  entirely  white ;  pinnae  ma« 
rinae  and  porcelains  are  also  found  in  great  plenty  there, 
with  tellinsB  and  chamae  of  many  species,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  beautiful  shells.  Corsica  is  famous, 
beyond  all  other  places,  for  vast  quantities  of  the  pinnss 
raarinse;  and  many  other  very  beautiful  shells  are  found 
there.  About  Syracuse  are  found-  the  gondola  shell, 
the  alated  mivex,  and  a  great  variety  of  elegant  snailS| 
with  some  of  the  dolia  and  neritaSh  The  Adriatic  sea, 
or  gulf  of  Venice,  is  less  furnished  with  shells  than  al- 
most any  of  the  seas  thereabout.  Mussels  and  oysters 
of  several  species  are  however  found  there,  and  some 
of  the  cordiform  or  heart  shells  ;  there  are  also  some 
telliose*  About  Ancona  there  are  vast  numbers  of 
the  pfaolades  buried  in  stone  5  and  the  sea-ears  are  par- 
ticularly frequent  about  Puzzoli.  {Bonam  BecreaU 
Ment.  et  OcuL). 

The  ports  of  Marseilles,  Toulon,  and  Antibes,  are 
full  of  pinnae  marioae,  rousseis,  tellinae,  and  chamae^ 
The  coasts  of  Bretagoe  afford  great  numbers  of  the 
conchas  anatifierae  and  pousse-pieds  >  they  are  found  on 
old  rotten  boaids,  on  sea  substances,  and.  among  do- 
sters  of  sponges.  The  other  ports  of  France,  aa 
Bochelle,  Bunkirk,  Brest,  St  Maloes,  and  others,  fiir« 
nish  ovsters  excellent  for  the  table,  but  of  the  com- 
mon  kind,  and  of  no  beauty  in  their  ahells :  greai 
numbers  of  mussels  are  also  found  there  \  and  the  com- 
mon tellinaei  the  onion-peel  oysters,  the  solens,  and 
concha:  aoatiferae,  are  aUo  fi*eqscttt  there.  At  Gran- 
Tiile,  in  Lower  Normandy,  there  are  found  very  beau* 
tiful  pectens,  and.  some   of  the  oordiform  or  heart- 

shelti. 

Our  own  English  coasts  are  not  the  least  fruitful  in 
shells,  though  they  do  not  produce  such  elegantly 
painted  ones  as  the  Indies.  About  Flyroonth  are 
tbiMid  oysters,  mussels,  and  solens,  in  great  aban- 
dance  5  and  there,  and  on  most-  of  our  shores,  are 
numbers  of^  the  aures  marinas,  and  dentalia^  with^pec- 
tens,  which  ave  excellent  food ;  and  many  elegant 
species  of  the  chamae  and  tellinae  are  fished  up  in  the 
sea  about.  Scarborough  and  other  places.  Ireland  af* 
fords  us  great  numbers  of  mussels,  and  aome  very.ele* 
gaot  scallop-shells  in  great  abundance,  and  the  pholades 
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are  frequent  on  most  of  our  shores.  We  have  also  or  tke  Ha. 
great  variety  of  the  buccina  and  cochleae,  some  volu-  bitatioaof 
tae  ^  and,  on  the  Guernsey  eoast,  a  peculiarly  beautiful  ^^^*  ^*» 
snail,  called  thence  the  Guemsty-inaii.  '  —^ 

The  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  afford  much  the  ^f  s^^in 
same  species  of  shells  with  the  East  Indies,  but  they  are  and  Forto- 
of  much  fainter  colours,  and  greatly  inferior  in  beauty,  gal,  &c. 
There  ape,  according  to  Tavernier  and  others,  some  ri- 
vers in^BavMia  in  which  there  are  found  pearls  of  a  fine 
water.   About  Cadiz  there  are  found  very  large  pinuae 
niarinaei  and  some  fine  buccina.     The  isles  of  Majorca 
and  Minorca  afford  great  variety  of  extremely  elegant 
shells.     The  pinnae  marinae  are  also  very  numerous 
there,  and  their  silk  is  wrought  into  gloves,  stockings, 
and  ether  things.      The  Baltic  affoi^s  a  great  many 
beautiful  species,  but  particiriarly  an  orange-coloured 
pecten,  or  seaUop  sheU,  which  is  not  found  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  13^ 

The  fresh* water  shells  are  found  ranch  more  fre«Freik-i«t- 
quently,  and  in  much  greater  plenty  than  the  sem-tersMk 
kinds  'y  them  is  scarce  a  pond,  a  ditch,  or  a  river  of 
fresh  water  in  any  part  of  the  world,  in  which  there 
are  not  found  vast  numbers  of  these  shells  with  the 
fish  living  in  them.  All  these. shells  are  small,  and 
tiley  are  of  very  Itltle  beauty,  being  usually  of  a  plain 
grayish  or  brownish  colour.  Our  ditches  afford  oa 
chamse^  buccina,  neritae,  and  some  patellae;  bnt  the 
Nile,  and  soose  other  rivers,  fnmisbed  the  ancients  witb-. 
a  species  of  teUtna  which  was  large  and  eatable,  andao 
much  superior  to  the  common  sea  tellina  in  fiavonr^ 
that  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  teilma  regta^ 
'*  the  royal  tellina.**  We  have  a  small  species  of  bucci* 
num  common  in  our  fresh  waters,  which  is  very  ele- 
gant, and  always  has  its  operculum  in  the  manner  of 
the  larger  buccina ;  a  small  kind  of  mussel- i»  also  very 
common,  which  is  so  extremely  thin  and  tender,  that  it 
can  hardly  be  handled. without  breaking. to  pieces.  The 
large  fresh*waler  mussel,  commonly  ci^led  in  England 
the  borse-4museli  myiLmargarkifera^  is  too  well  known  * 
to  need  a  description ;  and  the  size  suffieiently.  distin- 
guishes it  from  all  other  fresh-water  shells. 


Seot.  II.  Of  the  Methods  0/  Fishing  and  Collecting 
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Lahb  shells  are  immediately  witliin  the  reach  of  the  Laad  ^tBt* 
hand  of  the'  collector,  as  well  as  many  sea  and  river 
shells,  which  inhabit  shallow  waters,  or  attach  them- 
selves to  rooks  or  marine  plants  on  the  shores  of  the 
ocean.  These  shells  whioh  are  at  moderate  depths  in 
the  sea,,  are  to  be  oolleeted  by  dredging.  But  in  what» 
over  way  shells  are  fonnd,  those  are  always  to  be  pse- 
ferred  which  still  contain  the  living  animal ;  for  then, 
not  only  some  information  may  be  obtained  with  regard 
to  its  structure  and  natural  history,  but  the  shdU  them- 
selves are  in  all  their  natural  beauty,  and  the  full  glow  ^^ 
of  their  eolaars.  Those  shells  too  should  be  preferred,  3^  ,^ciu. 
which  are  procured  from  the  deeper  parts  of  the  ocean, 
because  they  have  then  arrived  at  the  largest  size,  and 
are  in  the  greatest  perfection.  But  these  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  man,  and  are  only,  aceidentally  fo«i»i  on 
the  shores  after  storms,  or  attached  to  sea- weeds  wliich 
have  been  torn  from  the  rocks  by<  the  agitation  of  the 
waves. . 

When  shells  are  found  with  the  animal  alive;  the 
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or  the  Hft-  method  recommended  to  destroy  it  and  separate  it  en- 
bitatien  of  tirely  from  the  shelly  is  to  hoH  it  io  water  for  a  very 
ahclU,  6tq.^  short  time^  aod  after  ai Vowing  it  to  cool  gradoaliy,  to 
'  "  lay  it  in  cold  water  till  it  is  cleaned*  By  this  process, 
Metliod  oC  ^^^  attachment  between  the  shell  and  animal  is  de- 
kiUiog  the  stroyed^  and  the  latter^  which  has  become  hard  ^nd 
contracted,  is  easily  picked,  out  from  its  covering. 
The  shelly  after  this  treatment,  is  ready  ta  be  placed 
in  tlie  cabinet,  or  to  be  polished  in  the  way  we  shall 
presently  describe,  aoeording  to  the  state  in  which  it 
is  found,  or  the  views  of  the  collector* 

As  the  pearl  has  been  held  in-  high  estimation  in  all« 
ages  of  the  worlds  and  as  it  is  an  important  object  of 
commeroe  in  many  parts  of  it,  the  history  of  the  pearl 
fishery,  or  of  those  shell  fish  which  produce  tlie  pearl, 
Gonnot  fail-  to  be  interesting.. 

In  diDerent  parts  of  Britain  the  pearl-fishery,  has 
been  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  y  and  in  some 
jdaces  it  has  been  reckoned  of  such  value,  that<  go* 
vemment  have  granted  the  right  of  fishing  to  indivi- 
daals  by  patent.  By  a  grant  of  this  kind.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  obtained  the  privilege  of  fishing  for  pearls  in 
Ihe  river  Irt  in  Cumberland  ^  and  Buchan  of  Auch- 
maooy  seems,  to  have  held,  by  a  similar  right,,  the-  sole 
privrlegeof  the  pearl  fishery  near  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver Ythan  in  Aberdeenshire }  for  it  appears  that  this 
grant  was  resumed  by  government  in  1633,  in  the  first 
parliament  of  Charles  J.  In  the  same  river,  at  the  di- 
stance ef  10  miles  from  the  sea,  a  successful  fishery 
Off  pearls  has  been  frequently  carried  on  ;  and  a 
lew  years  ago,  in  the  river  Cluny  in  the  same  county, 
a  J«w  employed  a  number  of  people  to  collect  the  mus* 
•els  which  contained  them,  and  some  large  and  valu« 
able  pearb  Were  found.  Some  years  ago,  in  the  river 
Teath  in  Perthshire,  the  pearls  which  were  gol  bronght 
about  lool.  sterling  to  those  employed  in  searching  for 
them,  in  the  course  of  one  season.  It  was  observed, 
that  those  mussels  only  which  were  crooked  and  distort- 
ed, yielded  pearls.  The  method  which  has  been  prac* 
tised  in  this  river  for  fishing  the  pearl  mussel,  is  the 
following.  The  fisherman  provides  himself  with  an 
instrument  formed  of  two  iron  plates  or  spoons,  having 
something  of  the  shape  of  the  mussel.  Each  of  these 
is  attached  to  an  elastic  handle  of  the  same  metal,  ter- 
minating in  an  open  tube,  which  is  fixed  to  the  end  o£ 
a  long  wooden  handle.  The  concave  sides  of  the  platea 
approach  other,  and  are  kept  in  close  contact  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  handles.  With,  this  instrument  the  fish- 
erman enters  the  water,  and  directs  his  course  to  those 
places  which  he  supposes  are  resorted  to  by  the  mus- 
sels. These  he  discovers  with  his  feet,  and  having 
found  one,  he  presses  the  instrument  upon  it,,  the  plates 
or  valves  of  which,,  in  consequence  of  the  elasticity  of 
the  handles,  separate,  and  then  grasp  it  firmly.  In 
this  way  he  can  detach  it  from  the  place  to  which  it 
adheres,  and  bring  it  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
pearl-mussel  is  a  native  of  many  other  of  the  rivers  of 
Scotland,  as  of  the  Esk  in  Forfarshire,  where  a.  pearl 
was  found  of  the  size  of  a  pistol  bullet,  and  sold  for  4l« 
sterling  j   of  the  Devon  in   Clackmannanshire,    the 
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Clyde,,  and  of  Loch  Ken  in  Galloway,  where  it  is  said  or  the  Ha- 
great  numbers  of  pearls  are  fished  in  dry  summers,  ma-  bitaiion  of 
ny  of  which  sell  from  one  shilling  to  one  guinea.     But^^^^^^'^*; 
the  greatest  pearl-fishery  which  bis  ever  iMen  establish*        * 
ed  in  Scotland,  of  which  there  is  any  record,  is  that 
of  the  river  Tay,  about  jo^years  ago..  The  pearl- 
mussel  is  found  in  every  part  of  this  rivevi  from  its 
source  in  Loch  Tay,  to  its  junction  with  the  sea.     In 
difierent  parts  of  the  river,  but  particularly  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Perth,  we  are  informed,  that  not  less  than 
xi,oool.  worth  of  pearls  were  sent  to  London  between> 
the  years  1761  and  1764.     They  were  sold  firom  xos*. 
to  i>I.  1 56.  per  ounce.     About  this  time  one  pearl  was- 
found  which  weighed  33  grs.     This  fishery,  however« 
as  well  as  ihe  pearl-fishery  in  the  other  rivers  of  Scot* 
land,  seems  to  be  greatly  exhausted,  and  very  proba* 
bly,  as  it  has  been  supposed,  from  the  improvident 
avarice  of  the  undertakers,,  not  allowing  the  animal  to 
arrive  at  that  age  which  seems  to  be  necessary  for  the 
production  of  pearl. 

But  the  pearl-fishery  of  the  warmer  climates,  in  dif- 
ferent places  of  the  East  Indies,  in  the  gulf  of  Persia, 
and  the  Bed.  sea,  and  particularly  that  which  is  annual-  1^0 
ly  carried  on  in  the  bay  of  Condatchy,  in  the  island  of  la  CsjfIob*  ^ 
Ceylon,  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  most  import- 
ant of  any  in  the  world.  The  latter,  of  which  we  have 
given  a  detailed  account  in  the  description  of  Cetxon,, 
and  to  which  we  refer  our  readers,  has  been  under  the 
inspection  of  government  since  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  British,  as  it  was  under  that  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch,  its  former  masters..  To  the  Dutch,  it  is  said, 
while  they  were  in  possession- of  the  island,  this  fishery<^ 
brooghl  an.  annual  tribute  of  ao,oool.  To  the  ac* 
count  which  has  been  already  given  of  this  fishery,  we 
may  add  the  following,  from  the  Asiatic  Annual  Ba- 
gister  for  the  year  1 80Q. 

^*  The  person  who  farmed  the  pearl-fishery  at  Cey** 
Ion,  last  year,  was  a  Tamu  merchant,  who  for  the* 
privilege  of  fishing  with  more  than  the  nsnal  number- 
of  denies  or  boats,  paid  between  two  and  three  hnn*^ 
dred  thousand  Porto  Novo  pagodas  (o),  a  snm  nearly 
double  the  usual  rent.     His  excellency  the  honourable^ 
Mr  North,  by  the  last  ships  from  Ceylon,  has  trans- 
mitted a  very  minute  detail  of  the  fishery  in  all  its 
stages,  some  of  which  aie  truly  singular  and  remark- 
able.    It  appears  that  the  fear  of  sharks  is  the  cause  o£ 
a  great  deal  of  interruption  to.  the  fishery,  the  divers 
being  extremely  timid  and  superstitious  ^  every  one  of 
them,  even  the  mostexpert,jentertain  a  dread  of  sharks,, 
and  will  not  on  any  account  descend  until  the  conjuror 
has  performed  his  oeremonieSk     This  prejudice  is  so- 
deeply  rooted  in  their  minds,  that  the  government  was 
obliged  to  keep  two  such  conjurors  in  their  pay,  to  re- 
move the  fears  of  the  divers.      The  manner  of  en- 
chanting consists  of  a  number  of  prayers  learned  by 
heart,  that  nobody,  probably  not  evea  the  conjuror 
himsel^f,  understands,  which  be,  standing  on  the  shore,, 
continues  muttering  -and  grumbUng  from  sunrise  untii- 
the  boats  return. .  During  this  period,  they  are  obli-* 
ged  to-  abstain  from  iaod  and  sleep,,  otherwise  their 

prayers* 
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Of  the  Ha.  prayers  would  be  of  no  aTaiI>  they  are,  boweTer,  aU 
bitation  of  lowed  to  drink,  wbicb  priTilege  they  indulge  in  a  bigh 
^hclU,  &c.  degree,  and  are  frequently  so  giddy  at  to  be  rendered 
'  very  unfit  for  devotion.  Some  of  these  conjurors  ac- 
company the  divers  in  their  boats,  which  pleases  tbem 
vei^  much,  as  they  have  their  protectors  near  at  hand. 
Nevertheless,  I  was  told,  said  Mr  North,  that  in  one 
of  the  preceding  fisheries,  a  diver  lost  his  leg  by  a 
shark ;  anfl  when  the  head  conjuror  was  called  to  an 
account  for  the  accident,  he  replied,  that  an  old  witch 
had  just  come  from  the  coast,  who,  from  envy  and 
malice,  had  caused  this  disaster  by  a  counter-conjura* 
tion,  which  made  fruitless  his  skill,  and  which  he  was 
informed  of  too  late  5  but  he  afterwards  shewed  his 
sQperiority,  by  enchanting  the  sharks  so  effectually, 
tliRt,  though  they  appeared  to  most  of  the  divers,  they 
were  unable  to  open  their  months.  During  my  stay, 
continues  Mr  North,  at  Condatchy,  no  accident  of 
this  kind  happened.  If  a  shark  is  seen,  the  divers  in* 
stantly  make  a  signal,  which  on  perceiving  all  the 
boats  return  immediately.  A  diver  who  trod  upon  a 
hammer  oyster,  and  was  somewbat  wounded,  thought 
he  was  bit  by  a  shark ;  consequently  made  the  usual 
signal,  which  caused  all  the  boats  to  return }  for  which 
mistake  he  was  afterwards  punished.  The  largest  and 
most  perfect  pearl  taken  last  season,  was  about  the  size 
of  a  small  pistol  bullet.** 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  Methods  0/ Poiuhtng  Shells. 

The  art  of  polishing  shells  has  but  lately  reached  its 
present  state  of  perfection  $  and  as  the  admiration  of 
sea  shells  has  become  so  general,  it  may  be  expected 
that  we  should  give  some  instructions  in  the  means  of 
ndding  to  their  natnral  beauty. 

Among  the  immense  variety  of  shells  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  some  are  taken  up  out  of  the  sea,  or 
found  on  its  shores,  in  all  their  perfection  and  beauty ; 
tbeir  colours  being  all  disposed  by  nature  upon  the  sur- 
face, and  tbeir  natural  polish  superior  to  any  thing  that 
art  could  give.     Where  nature  is  in  herself  thus  per- 
fect, it  were  madness  to  attempt  to  add  any  thing  to 
her  charms :  but  in  others,  where  the  beauties  are  la- 
tent and  covered  with  a  coarser  outer  skin,  art  is  to  be 
called  in  -,  and  the  outer  veil  being  taken  off,  all  the 
1^1       internal  beauties  appear. 
Methodii        Among  the  shells  which  are  found  naturally  polished 
employed,    are  the  porcelains,  or  cowries }  the  cassanders }  the  do- 
Ita,  or  conchse  globosse,  or  tnns^  seme  buccina,  the  vo- 
lutes and  the  cylinders,  or  olives,  or,  as  they  are  gene- 
rally though  improperly  called,  the  rhombi;  excepting 
only  two  or  three,  as  the  tiara,  the  plumb,  and  tlie 
hutter<^tub  rhombus,   where   there   is  an  unpromising 
film  on  the  surface,  hiding  a  very  great  share  of  beau- 
ty within.      Though   the    generality  of  the  shells  of 
these  genera  are  taken  out  of  the  sea  in  all  their  beau- 
ty, and  in  their  utmost  natural  polish,  there  are  seve- 
ral other  genera,  in  which  all  or  most  of  the  species 
are  taken  up  naturally  rough  and  foul,  and  covered 
with  an  epidermis,  or  coarse  outer  skin,  which  is  in 
many  rough  and  downy  or  hairy.     The  tellinae,  the 
mussels,   the   cochleae,  and  many   others,   are  of  this 
kind.     The  more  nice  collectors,  as  naturaliHts,  insiJit 
upon  having  all  their  shells  in  tbeir  native  and  genuine 
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appearance,  as  they  are  foond  when  living  at  sea  \  but  or  ihe  Ha. 
others  who  make  collections,  hate  the  disagreeable  bitation  of 
otttsides,  and  will  have  all  such  polished.  It  would  be^^^'t^^ 
very  advisable,  however,  for  both  kinds  of  collectors  to  '  ^ 
have  the  same  shells  in  different  specimens  both  rough 
and  polished :  the  naturalist  would  by  this  means,  be- 
sides knowing  the  outaide  of  the  shell,  be  better  ac- 
qnainted  with  its  internal  characters  than  he  otherwise 
could  be  'y  while  those  who  wish  to  have  them  polished, 
might  compare  the  beauties  of  the  shell,  in  its  wrought 
state,  to  its  coarse  appearance  as  natnre  gives  it.  How 
many  elegancies  in  this  part  of  the  creation  must  be 
wholly  lost  to  us,  if  it  were  not  for  the  assistance  of  sax 
art  of  this  kind  !  Many  shells  in  tbeir  native  atate  are 
like  rough  diamonds  ^  and  we  can  form  no  just  idea  of 
their  beauties  till  they  have  been  polisbed  and  wrought 
into  form.  The  safest  way  of  removing  the  epidermis 
or  outer  skin  from  shells,  is  by  a  simple  process  dis- 
covered by  our  friend  WilUam  Nicol  Esq.  Lecturer  on 
Natural  Philosophy.  The  shell  from  which  the  epi- 
dermis is  wished  to  be  removed,  should  be  put  into  a 
vessel  of  water,  with  a  quantity  of  quicklime,  and  boiled 
for  some  time.  The  skin  of  tbe  common  muscle  re- 
quires only  three  hours  boiling,  while  that  of  the  mym 
margaridfera,  or  river  mya,  requires  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  hours^  When  the  shells  have  boiled  the  pro- 
per time,  they  should  be  washed  over  with  diluted  mu- 
riatic acid,  when  the  skin  may  be  easily  removed  by 
robbing  it  off  witli  the  finders. 

Though  the  art  of  polisiiing  shells  is  a  very  valuable 
one,  yet  it  is  very  dangerous  to  the  shells  \  for  without 
the  utmost  care,  the  means  used  to  polish  and  beantlfy 
a  shell  often  wholly  destroy  it.  When  a  shell  b  to  be 
polisbed,  the  first  thing  to  be  examined.  Is  whether  it 
have  naturally  a  smooth  surface,  or  be  covered  with  tu- 
bercles and  prominences.  j^^ 

A  shell  which  has  a  smooth  surface,  and  a  natural  With  Ica* 
dull  polish,  need  only  be  rubbed  with  the  band,  t>r  witb^ber. 
a  piece  of  chamoy  leather,  with  some  tripoli,  or  fine 
rotten  stone,  and  it  will  become  of  a  perfectly  bright  and 
fine  polish.  Emery  is  not  lo  be  used  on  tliis  occasion, 
because  it  wears  away  too  much  of  the  shell.  This 
operation  requires  the  hand  of  an  experienced  person, 
that  knows  how  superficial  the  work  most  br,  and  where 
he  is  to  stop  ^  for  in  many  of  these  shells  the  lines  are 
only  on  the  surface,  and  the  wearing  away  ever  so  little 
of  the  shell  defaces  them.  A  shell  that  is  rough,  foul, 
and  crusty,  or  covered  with  a  tartareoos  coat,  most  be 
left  a  whole  day  steeping  in  hot  water ;  when  it  has  im- 
bibed a  large  quantity  of  this,  it  is  to  be  robbed  with 
rough  emery  on  a  stick,  or  with  the  blade  of  a  knife, 
in  order  to  get  off  the  coat.  We  have  found  different 
kinds  of  engraving  instruments,  of  much  service  in  re- 
moving the  ctust  and  extraneous  matter  from  shells, 
particularly  the  parasitic  species  of  shells  which  ad- 
here to  them,  such  as  serpulse  and  balanss.  If  done 
with  caution,  it  will  be  found  by  far  the  best  mode ; 
and  indeed,  where  there  are  spines,  they  cannot  bft 
removed  by  any  other  means,  as,  by  applying  acids,  they 
are  oftfn  completely  destroyed.  After  this,  it  may  be 
dipped  in  diluted  aquafortis,  spirit  of  salt,  or  any  other 
acid^  and  after  remaining  a  few  moments  in  it,  be  again 
plunged  into  common  ivater.  This  will  add  greatly  to 
the  speed  of  tbe  work.     After  this  it  is  to  be  well 
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or  the  Ha-  robbed  witb  Kneti  doths,  impregnated  with  common 
btutioii  of  soap ;  and  when  bj  these  seyeral  means  it  is  made  per* 
Shci!t,  ace.  Tectlj  clean,  the  polishing  is  to  be  finished  with  fine 
'  emery  and  a  hair- brush.  If  after  this  the  shell  when 
dry  appears  not  to  have  so  good  a  polish  as  wa«  desired, 
it  must  be  rubbed  over  with  a  solution  of  gam  arabic } 
and  this  will  add  greatly  to  its  gloss,  witboot  doing  it 
tKe  smallest  injury.  The  gum-water  must  not  be  too 
thick,  and  then  it  gives  no  sensible  coat,  only  heighten- 
ing the  colours.  The  white  of  an  egg  answers  this  pur* 
pose  aNo  very  well ;  but  it  is  subject  to  turn  yellT>w, 
If  the  shell  has  an  epidermis,*'  which  will  by  no  means 
admit  the  polishing  of  it,  it  is  to  be  dipped  several  times 
in  diluted  aquafortis,  that  this  may  be  eaten  off  j  and 
then  the  shell  is  to  be  polished  in  the  usual  way  with 
putty,  fine  emery,  or  tripoli,  on  the  hair  of  a  fine  brush. 
When  it  is  only  a  pellicle  that  hides  the  colours,  the 
shell  most  be  steeped  in  hot  water,  and  after  that  the 
•kin  worked  off  by  degrees  with  an  old  file.  This  is 
the  case  with  several  of  the  cylinders,  which  have  not 
the  natural  polish  of  the  rest. 

When  a  shell  is  covered  with  a  thick  and  fatty  epi* 

dermis,  as  is  the  case  with  several  of  the  mussels  and 

tellinse  \  in  this  case  aquafortis  will  do  no  service,  as  it 

t43      will  not  touch  the  skin :  then  a  rough  brnsh  and  coarse 

With  pa-    emery  are  to  be  nsed }  and  if  this  does  not  succeed, 

imee-8toae.feal-9kin,  or,  as  the  workmen  call  xt^jish'^kin^  and  pti* 

mtce-stone^  are  to  be  employed. 

When  a  shell  has  a  thick  crost,  which  will  not  give 
way  to  any  of  these  means,  the  only  way  left  is  to 
plonge  ft  several  times  into  strong  aquafortis,  till  the 
stubborn  crust  is  wholly  eroded.  The  limpets,  anris 
marina,  the  helmet-shells,  and  several  other  species  of 
this  kind,  must  have  this  sort  of  management  \  bnt  as 
the  design  is  to  shew  the  hidden  beanties  nnder  the 
crost,  and  not  to  destroy  the  natural  beauty  and  polish 
of  the  inside  of  the  shelf,  the  aquafortis  must  'be  used  in 
this  manner  :  A  long  piece  of  wax  must  be  provided, 
and  one  end  of  it  made  perfectly  to  cover  the  whole 
mouth  of  the  shell  \  the  other  end  will  then  serve  as  a 
handle,  and  the  month  being  stopped  by  the  wax,  the 
liqoor  cannot  get  into  the  inside  to  spoil  it ;  then  there 
must  be  placed  on  a  table,  a  vessel  full  of  aquafortis, 
x^  and  another  full  of  common  water. 
With  acidi,  The  shell  is  to  be  plunged  into  the  aquafortis  j  and 
fi^tt*  after  remaining  a  few  minutes  in  it,  is  to  be  taken 

oat,  and  plunged  into  the  common  water.  The  pro- 
gress the  aquafortis  makes  in  eroding  the  surface  is 
thus  to  be  carefully  observed  every  ^inie  it  is  taken 
out :  the  point  of  the  shell,  and  any  other  tender  part} , 
are  to  be  covered  with  wax,  to  prevent  the  aquafortis 
from  eating  them  away  \  and  if  there  be  any  worm- 
holes,  t^ey  also  must  be  stopped  op  with  wax,  other- 
wise the  aquafortis  would  soon  eat  through  in  those 
places.  When  the  repeated  dippings  into  the  aqua- 
fortis show  that  the  coat  is  sufficiently  eaten  away, 
then  the  shell  is  to  be  wrought  carefully  with  fine 
emery  and  a  brush  \  and  when  it  is  polished  as  high  as 
can  be  by  this  means,  it  must  be  wiped  clean,  and 
rubbed  over  with  gum-water  or  the  white  of  an  egg. 
In  this  sort  of  work  the  operator  must  always  have  the 
caution  to  wear  gloves  \  otherwise  the  least  touch  of 
Ibe  aquafortis  will  bam  the  fingerS|  and  tarn  them  yel* 
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low ;  and  often,  if  it  be  not  regarded,  will  eat  off  the  or  the  lim- 
akin  and  the  nails.  biution  of 

These  are  the  methods  to  be  u^d  with  shells  which  Shells  &ft* 
require  but  a  moderate  qaanttty  of  the  surface  to  be 
taken  off;  but  there  are  others  which  require  to  have  a 
larger  quantity  removed  and  to  be  uncovered  deeper : 
this  is  called  entirely  scaling  a  shell.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  a  horizontal  wheel  of  lead  or  tin  imprpg- 
nated  with  rongh  emery  $  and  the  shell  is  wrought  down 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  stones  are  wrooght  by  the 
lapidary.  Nothing  is  more  difficult,  however,  than  the 
performing  this  work  with  nicety :  very  often  shelU  are 
cut  down  too  far  by  it,  and  .wholly  spoiled  ^  and  to 
avoid  this,  a  coarse  vein  must  be  often  left  standing  in 
some  place,  and  taken  down  afterwards  with  the  file, 
when  the  cutting  it  down  at  the  wheel  would  have 
spoiled  the  adjacent  parts. 

After  the  shell  is  thus  cut  down  to  a  proper  degree, 
it  is  to  be  polished  with  fine  emery,  tripoli,  or  rotten 
stone,  with  a  wooden  wheel  turned  by  the  same  machine 
as  a  leaden  one,  or  by  the  common  method  of  working 
with  the  hand  with  the  same  ingredients.  When  a 
shell  is  full  of  tubercles  or  protuberances  which  must 
be  preserved,  it  is  then  impossible  to  use  the  wheel : 
and  if  the  common  way  of  dipping  into  aquafortis  be 
attempted,  the  tubercles  being  harder  than  the  rest  of 
the  shell,  will  be  corroded  before  the  rest  is  sufficiently 
•caltcl,  and  the  shell  will  be  spoiled.  In  this  case,  in- 
dustry and  patience  are  the  only  means  of  effecting  a 
polish.  A  camels-hair  pencil  must  be  dipped  in  aqua* 
fortis ;  and  with  this  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  shell 
must  be  wetted,  leaving  the  protuberances  dry  :  this  is 
to  be  often  repeated  \  and  after  a  few  moments  the  shell 
is  always  to  be  plunged  into  water  to  stop  the  erosion 
of  the  acid,  which  would  otherwise  eat  too  deep,  and 
destroy  the  beauty  of  the  shell.  Whenf  this  has  suffi- 
ciently taken  off  the  foulness  of  the  shell,  it  is  to  be  po- 
lished with  emery  of  the  finest  kind,  or  with  tripoli,  by 
means  of  a  small  stick  \  or  the  common  polishing*8tone 
used  by  the  goldsmiths  may  be  used. 

This  is  a  very  tedious  and  troublesome  thing,  espe- 
eially  when  the  echinated  oysters  and  murices,  and 
some  other  such  shells,  are  to  be  wrought :  and  what  4s 
worst  of  all  is,  that  when  all  this  labour  has  been  en^ 
ployed,  the  business  is  not  well  done ;  for  there  still 
remain  several  places  which  could  not  be  reached  by 
any  instrument,  so  that  the  shell  must  necessarily  bo 
rubbed  over  with  gum-water  or  the  white  of  an  egg 
afterwards,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  colours  and  give 
a  gloss ;  in  some  cases  it  is  even  necessary  to  give  a 
cent  of  varnish..  *^,^ 

These  are  the  means  used  by  artist*  to  brighten  the  Some  sbclls 
colours    and    add  to   the   beauty  of  shells  *,  and  the  *re  dit- 
chajiges  produced  by  polishing  in  this  manner  are  so  ^j.*^  ^^ 
great,  that  the  shell  can  scarcely  be  known  afterwards  jJLw^* 
to  be  the  same  it  was  ^  and  hence  %ve  hear  of  new  shells 
in  the  cabinets  of  collectors,  which  haie  no  real  exis- 
tence as  separate  species,  but  are  shells  well  known, 
disguised  by  polishing..    To  caution  the  reader  against 
errors  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  proper  to  add  the  most  re- 
markable species  thus  usually  altered. 
^  The  onyx-shell  or  volute,  called  the  purpi€  or  vibi^the  oa/s, 
f ijp,  which,  in  its  natural  state  b  of  a  simple  pale  hrowa«  •hell. 
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or  the  Ka-wtieii  it  is  wrought  slightly,,  or  polished  with  jast  the 
ibiutiottof  saperfices  taken  off,  »  of  a  fine  bright  yellow;  and 
Shells,  &CC.  ifiieQ  |t  U  eaten  away  deeper,  it  appears  of  a  fine  milk- 
'         white,  with  the  lower  part  bluish  :  it  is  in  this  state 
that  it  IS  called  the  omfx^heii;  and  it  is  preserved  in 
many  cabinets  in  its  roogh  state,  and  in  its  yellow  ap- 
pearance, as  different  species  of  shells. 

The  vioiet  sheff^  so  common  among  the  curious,  is 
a  species  of  porcelain,  or  common  cowry,  which  does 
not  appear  in  that  elegance  till  it  has  been  polish- 
ed  'y  and  the  common  sea-ear  shows  itself  in  two  or 
three  different  forms,  as  it  is  more  or  less  deeply 
wrought.  In  its  rough  state  it  is  dusky  and  coarse,  of 
a  pale  brown  on  the  outside,  and  pearly  within  ;  when 
it  is  eaten  down  a  little  way  below  the  surface,  it  shows 
•variegations  of  black  and  green ;  and  when  still  farther 
eroded,  it  appears  of  a  fine  pearly  hue  within  and 
without. 

The  nauttluSf  when  it  is  polished  down,  appears  alt 
over  of  a  fine  pearly  colour;  but  when  it  is  eaten 
away  but  to  a  small  depth,  it  appears  of  a  fine  yellowish 
colour  with  dusky  hairs.  The  hurgau,  when  entirely 
cleared  of  its  coat,  is  of  the  most  beautiful  pearl  co- 
lour :  but  when  slightly  eroded,  it  appears  of  a  va- 
f  legated  mixture  of  green  and  red ;  whence  it  has 
been  called  the  parroquet  sheli*  The  common  helmet- 
shell,  when  wrought,  is  of  the  colour  of  the  finest 
agate  ;  and  the  mussels,  in  general,  though  very  plain 
shells  in  their  common  appearance,  become  very  beau- 
tiful when  polished,  and  show  large  veins  of  the  most 
elegant  colours.  The  Persian  shell,  in  its  natural  state, 
is  all  oyer  white,  and  covered  with  tubercles ;  but  when 
It  has  been  ground  down  on  a  wheel,  and  polished,  it 
appears  of  a  gray  colour,  with  spots  and  veins  of  a 
very  bright  and  highly  polished  white.  The  limpets,  in 
general,  become  very  different,  when  polished,  most  of 
them  showing  very  elegant  colours ;  among  these  the 
tortoise-shell  limpet  is  the  principal ;  it  does  not  appear 
at  all  of  that  colour  or  transparence  till  it  has  been 
wrought. 

That  elegant  species  of  shell  called  the  jonquil  eha* 
ma^  which  has  deceived  so  many  judges  of  these  things 
into  an  opinion  of  its  being  a  new  species,  is  only  a 
white  cbaroa  with  a  reticulated  surface  ;  but  when  this 
is  polished,  it  loses  at  once  its .  reticular  work  and  its 
colour,  and  becomes  perfectly  smooth,  and  of  a  fine 
bright  vellow.  The  violet-coloured  chama  of  New 
England,  when  worked  down  and  polished,  is  of  a  fine 
milk-white,  with  a  great  number  of  blue  veins,  dispo- 
sed like  the  variegations  in  agates. 

The  asses-ear  skeilf  or  hiUwtis  anntna  of  'Linneus, 
when  polished  after  working  it  down  with  the  file,  be- 
comes extremely  glossy,  and  obtains  a  fine  rose-colour 
all  about  the  month.     These  are  some  of  the  most  fre- 
quent among  an  endless  variety  of  changes  wrought  on 
shells  by  polishing ;  and  we  find  there  are  many  of  the 
very  greatest  beauties  of  this  part  of  the  creation,  which 
must  hive  been  lost  but  for  this  method  of  searching 
1^1       deep  in  the  substance  of  the  shell  for  them. 
Batch  me-      The  Dutch  are  very  fond  of  shells,  and  are  very 
thod  of  po.  nice  in  their  manner  of  working  them  :  they  are  under 
^¥."'    .    no  restraint,  however,  in  their  works  j  but  use  the  most 
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violent  methods,  so  as  oAen  to  destroy  all  the  beauty  of  or  the  Ha- 
the  shell.    They  file  them  down  on  all  sides,  and  often  hiutien  of 
take  them  to  the  wheel,  when  it  most  destroy  the  very  Shelli,  atc« 
characters  of  the  species.      Nor  do  they  stop  here ;        • 
hut  determined  to  have  beauty  at  any  rate,  they  are 
for  improving  upon  nature,  and  frequently  add  some 
lines  and  colours  with  a  pencil,  afterwards  covering 
them  with  a  fine  coat  of  varnish,  so  that  they  se^m  the 
natural  lineations  of  the  shell :  the  Dntch  cabinets  aro 
by  these  means  made  very  beautiful^  but  they  are  by 
no  means  to  be  regarded  as  instructors  in  natural  his- 
tory.   There  are  some  artificers  of  this  nation  who  have 
a  way  of  covering  shells  all  over  with  a  different  tinge 
from  that  which  nature  gives  them ;  and  the  cnrious 
are  often  enticed  by  these  tricks  to  purchase  them  for 
new  species. 

^  There  is  another  kind  of  work  bestowed  on  certain 
species  of  shells,  particularly  the  nautilus ;  naaKly,  the 
engraving  on  it  lines  aud  circles,  and  figures  of  stars, 
and  other  things.  This  is  too  obvious  a  work  of  art 
to  suffer  any  one  to  suppose  it  nataral.  Boonani  has 
figured  several  of  these  wrought  shells  at  the  end  of  his 
work;  but  this  was  applying  hu  labour  to  very  lit- 
tle purpose  ;  the  shells  are  spoiled  as  objects  of  natural 
history  by  it.— They  are  principally  done  in  the  East 
Indies.  xjx 

Shells  are  subject  to  several  imperfections ;  some  otUtv^^' 
which  are  natural  and  others  accidental.     The  n*loralH^'|!  ^ 
defects  are  the  effect  of  age,  or  sickness  in  the  fish.  The  [ggj  ^ 
greatest  mischief  happens  to  shells  by  the  fish  dying  in  acoidcstiL 
them.     The  curious  in  these  things  pretend  to  be  al-    ^ 
ways  able  to  distinguish  a  shell  taken  up  with  the  fish 
alive  from  one  found  on  the  shoves :  they  call  the  first 
a  livings  the  second  a  dead  shell  \  and  say  that  the  co- 
le urs  are  alvrays  much  fainter  in  the  dead  shells.  When 
the  shells  have  lain  long  dead  on  the  shores,  they  are 
subject  to  many  injuries,  of  which  the  being  eaten  by 
sea- worms  is  not  the  least ;  age  renders  the  finest  shells 
livid  or  dead  in  their  colours. 

Besides  the  imperfections  arising  from  age  and  sick- 
ness in  the  fish,  shells  are  subject  to  other  deformities, 
sueh  as  morbid  cavities,  or  protuberances,  in  parts 
where  there  should  be  none.  When  the  shell  is  va- 
luable, these  faults  may  be  hid,  and  much  added  to  the 
beauty  of  the  specimen,  without  at  all  injuring  it  as 
an^bject  of  natural  history,  which  should  always  be  the 
great  end  of  collecting  these  things.  The  cavities  may 
be  filled  up  with  mastic,  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  or 
with  isinglas :  these  substances  must  be  either  coloured 
to  the  tinge  of  the  shell,  or  else  a  pencil  dipped  in  wa- 
ter-colours must  finish  thf  m  up  to  the  resemblance  of 
the  rest ;  and  then  the  whole  shell  being  rubbed  over 
with  gum-water,  or  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  scarce 
any  eye  can  perceive  the  artifice  ;  the  same  substances 
may  also  be  used  to  repair  the  battered  edffe  of  a  shell, 
provided  the  pieces  chipped  off  be  not  too  large.  And 
when  the  excrescences  of  a  shell  are  faulty,  they  are  to 
be  taken  down  with  a  fine  file.  If  the  lip  of  a  shell  be 
BO  battered  that  it  will  not  admit  of  repairing  by  any 
cement,  the  whole  must  be  filed  down  or  ground  on  the 
wheel  till  it  become  even. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


Plate  CLII.   Moltivalve  Shells. 

Fig.  L  Chiton  sqaamonts;  Oytlie  margin.  From  a  to  the 
opposite  side  is  the  breadth  of  the  shell.  Page  401,  N^  i . 

Fig.  2m  Lepas  anatifera^  (Anatifa  laevis,  Lamarck^s 
System)  ;  a,  the  feelers  }  b^  the  cartilage  ;  c,  the  ped- 
uocle  or  pedicle.    Page  403,  N®  39. 

Fiff.  3.  Lep<u  tintifmabuiiifn,  (Balanus  tintinoabu- 
lum,  Lamarck)  ;  a,  the  operculum,  or  lid  ^  bf  the  base. 

Pace  403,  N°  a. 

Fig.  4.  Lepas  trachearfomm^  (Tubicinella  balanararo, 
Lamarck)  ;  a,  the  operculum,  or  lid  ^  &,  b^  the  ribs. 

Fig.  5.  Pkoia*  crispatus.     Page  404,  N°  11. 

Bivalve  Shells. 

Fig.  6.  Mya  arenaria ;  a,  projecting  tooth  \  b^  b^ 
the  breadth  of  the  shell ;  c,  cicatrix,  or  tongue. 

Fig.  7-  Solen  ensis'y  c,  the  ligament;  o,  5,  length 
of  the  shell ;  c,  c,  the  breadth.    Page  406,  N^  5. 

Fig.  8.  Tellina  virgata ;  a,  primary  tooth.  Page 
406,  N°  5. 

Fig.  9.  Cardium  obhnguin  ;  a,  a,  lateral  teeth ;  5,  ^, 
length  of  the  shell  j  c,  r,  breadth.     Page  409,  N°  27. 

Fig.  10.  Mactra  siultorum ;  a,  triangular  tooth  ; 
5,  6,  sides  \  c,  the  base  ;  </,  the  summit ;  also  one  of 
the  nmbones.     Page  410,  N*  18. 

Fig.  II.  Donax  trunculus;  a,  the  posterior  slope ; 
c,  right  valve  ;  </,  left  valve ;  r,  crenulated  margin  j  f^ 
the  hinge.    Page  411,  N**  5^ 

Fig.  13.  r<pnw  ertfcina^  (Cytherea  erycina,  La- 
marck) y  Oy  the  umbo  \  5,  tbe  posterior  slope  ^  r,  the  an* 
terior  slope  \  dy  the  muscular  impression.    Page  412, 

N°2I. 

Fig.  13.  Area  barbata;  a,  numerous  teeth,  the 
characteristic  of  the  genus  area  \  by  by  the  bpsus,  or 
beard.     Page  416,  N®  3. 

Plate  CLIIL-^Bivalve  Shells  continned. 

Fig.  I.  Spondylus  longispina  i  Oy  a,  a,  spines.  Page 
414,  N°  8. 

Fig.  2.  Spondylus  plicatusy  (Plicatula  ramosa,  La- 
marck).   Page  415,  N**  22. 

Fig.  3*  Mya  irutquivalvisy  (Gorbula  nucleus,  La* 
marck).     Page  405,  N®  38. 

Fig.  4.  Area  nucleus^  (Nucula  'margaritacea,  La* 
march)  ;  0,  the  pit  in  which  the  cartilage  is  fixed.  Page 
417,  N«  42. 

Fig.  5.  Chama  cor^  (locardia  cor,  Lamarck)  ^  a,  Oy 
beaks.     Page  415,  N°  i. 

Fig.  6.  Chama  gigas^  (Tridacna  gtgas,  Lamarck)  j 
<r,  n,  scales.     Page  415,  N*  3. 

Fig.  7.  Osirea  ptevronecteSy  (Pecten  pleuronectus, 
Lamarck)  ;  o,  o,  ears  ;  A,  base  ;  c,  apex  j  from  by  to 
p,  is  the  length  of  the  shell,  and  the  reverse  is  the 
breadth     Page  417,  N°  6. 

Fig.  8.   Ostrea  lima^  (Lima  ,  Lamarck)  ^ 

Oy  a,  a,  ribs.     Page  419,  N®  53. 

Fig.  9.  AnMnia  undulata  ;  Oy  tbe  ligament  perlont* 
tion.   Page  <22,  N^  21. 
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Fig.  10.  Myiiiui  edu/it.    Page  42^,  N®  16. 

Fig.  ir.  MytiUis  di§erepansy  (Modiola  discrepans, 
liamarck).     Page  424,  N^  31. 

Fig.  1 2.  Pinna  muricata ;  ay  bysfus,  or  beard,  by 
which  tbe  animal  affixes  itself  to  rocks.  Page  424,  N*  9. 

Ukivalve  Shells.    , 

Fig.  1 3.  Conus  generalii  ;  a,  the  apex,  or  tip  of  the 
spire  \  from  1/,  to  a,  is  tbe  spire  \  dy  </,  the  body  \  by 
the  base  ;  c,  the  outer  lip.     Page  427,  N^  li. 

Fig.  14.  Voluta  vespertiiio  ;  Oy  a^  spines.  Page  438, 

Plate  CLIV. — ^Univalve  Shells  continned. 

Fig.  I.  Argonauta  iuberculata;  a,  a,  toothed  ridges. 
Pagc425.  N°2. 

Fig.  2.  Nautilus  ntborbiculatus  i  ff|' umbilicus.  Page 
426,  N*'  2. 

Fig.  3.  Nautilus  spirulay  (Spimla  fragtlis,  La* 
marck)  ;  a,  the  siphuncle  j  by  by  by  partitions  of  the 
chambers.     Page  426,  N®  16. 

Fig.  4.  Ci/praa  Arabica  ;  a,  a,  the  aperture ;  and 
from  a  to  o,  is  the  length  of  the  shell ;  from  b  to  6,  its 
breadth  }  the  face  presented  to  thtfttbserver  is  the  venter 
or  belly  of_the  shell.    Page  431,  N<*  3. 
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Fig.  6.  Voluta  nitiduloy  (Tornatella  nitidula,  La- 
marck).    Page  335,  N**  46. 

Fig.  7.  Buceinum  areola^  (Cassis  areola,  Lamarck)  ; 
Oy  the  pillar  lip,  much  reflected  on  the  columella  ^  by 
canal,  or  gutter  >  r,  the  outer  lip  ^  dy  dy  varices.  Page 
440,  N®  20. 

Fig.  8.  Murex  spiralisy  (Pyrula  spirt II us,  Lamarck) ; 
a,  the  beak  or  rostrum.     Page  447,  N*  73. 

Fig.  9.  Murex  perversusy  (Pyrnia  perversa,  La- 
marck). This  is  an  example  of  a  shell  with  a  reversed 
spire.  It  will  be  observed  the  aperture  is  on  the  right 
side  of  tbe  shell,  in  place  of  the  left  side. 

Fig.  10.  Turbo  setosus  ;  a,  0,  a,  furrows  ;  by  ribs. 

Fig.  II.  Turbo  nautileusy  (Plaisorbis  naotilea,  La- 
marck). 

Fig.  1 2.  Haliotis  imperJoratOy  (Stomatella  auricula^ 
Lamarck). 

Plate  CLV. 

Fig.  I.  BuUa  naueum. 

Fig.  2.  BuUa  apertUy  (Bullsea  aperta,  Lamarck). 

Fig.  3.  Bulla  rivalis. 

Fig.  4.  Bulla  Virgineuy  (Achatina  virginea^  La- 
marck). ' 

Fig.  5.  BuUa  cylindrieuy  (Volvnria  cylindrica). 

Fig.  6.  BuUa  tcrebellumy  (Terebellum,  Lamarck). 

Fig.  7.  Voluta  mercatorid^  (Columbella,  Lamarck), 
Page  336,  N<»  71. 

Fig.  8.  Voluta  papality  (Mitra  pontifica,  Lamarck). 
Phge  438. 

Fig.  9.  Voluta  cruentOy  (Ancilla  cruenta,  Lamarck). 
?•«•  43  J>  N*  32.  . 

•  3  P  Fig.  10. 
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HsplMia-       Fig.  10.  Baccuium  %eylantea^  (Eborna  21ey)anic«, 
tion  qf  the  Lamarck). 

.  ^^^^  ,      Fig.  II.   Buccinum  Persicum^   (Parpnra  Pcrsica, 
'         Lamarck).    Page  44 1 ,  N*  5 1 . 

Fig.  12*  Sucdnum  thersiteSf  (Nasta  theniteSy  La- 
marck).   Pa^e  44X,  N°  43. 

Fig.  13.  Buccinum  vitUtium^  (Terebra  riUata,  La- 
marck).   Fafoe  443,  N*  141. 

Fig.  14.  StromlfUi  nodosa^  (Pterooera  nodoMii  La- 
marck). 

Fig.  15.  Murex  iineatus^  (Cla^atiila  lineata,  La- 
marck). 

Fig.  16.  Murtx  horridus,  (Ricinnla  horrida,  La- 
marck). 

Figt  17.  Murex  semigrano9Uif  (Ceritbeoni  temigra- 
0080 m,  Lamarck). 

Fig.  18.  Trochut  momUftrtu. 

Fig.  19.  TrfxhuM  coronarta^  (Monodonta  coronaria^ 
Lamarck). 

Fig.  20.  Turbo  scatarii*    Varietj,  rare,  (Scalaria 
pretlosa,  Lamarck). 
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Fig.  21.  Turh  uue,  (Pupa  ova,  Lamarck).  BxplMuu 

Fig.  22.  Turho  lammatuM*  tM  or  die 

Fig.   23.  HeUx  fatciatus^  (Bulimos  faiciata,   La>  ,  Y\t»*^ 
narck). 

Fig.  24*  HeiiX  viVtjMirOy*^  (Paludina  acbatimi,  La- 
marck). 

Fig.  25.  Helix  puiri$f  Tar.  (Lymaaea  |mtria,  La- 
marck.) 

Fig.  2$.   HeUx  .ianthinaf  (fantbiaa  fragtiis,   La- 
marck). 

Fig.  27.   Nerita  canrenOf   (Natica   caarena,  La- 
marck). 

Fig.  28.  PaieUa  oculu^^capH. 

Fig.  29.  Fateila  fientra^  (Emarginola  ooroea,  La- 
marck. 

Fig.  30.  DentaHum  eiephantinum. 

Fig.  31.  Serpula  amguina^  (Siliquaria  aoguioa,  Lai> 
marck). 

Fig.  32.  Teredo  navaHe, 

Fig.  33.  Patella  acuteata^  (Crepedula  acolcaUi  La- 
mard^). 
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ACORN'sAell^  species  of, 

Adanson^  bis  system  of  sbells,  11 

Amphitrite^  generic  character  of,  1 5 
Ancients  prosecuted  the  study  of  shells,    3 

Animal  gives  form  to  the  shell,  ill 

method  of  killing,  137 

Anomia,  species  of,  p.  421 

Arca,  species  of,  4*^ 

Argokauta,  4^5 

Ark-^hellf  stz  Arca^  n  36 

Ascidia^  generic  character  of,  15 


B. 


Bivalves^  terms  of,  defined, 

generic  characters  of, 
SreynitiSf  liis  system  of  shells, 
Buccinum,  species  of. 
Bulla,  species  of, 


18 
22 

7 
439 
433 


C. 


Cardium,  species  of,  4^8 

Cham  A,  species  of,  P-  4*5 

Characters f  generic,  of  testaceous  ani- 
mals, n*  15 
Chitok,  species  of,                         P»  4^* 
Classification  of  sbelUi  n    20 
C/fb,  generic  character  of. 
Cockle^  see  Cardium^ 
Odours  of  shells  vary, 
Colouring  matter  secreted   from  the 

neck, 

prove, 

seeming  exception, 
causes  of  this, 
changes  in  the  or- 
gans of,  92 


30 
87 


88 
89 
90 

9« 


93 

94 
X02 

107 

I 
2 
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Colouring  matter^  difference  of  fluidi- 
ty in  the,    ' 
motion  of  the  ani- 
mal, 
of  porcelain  shells, 

afttfcted  by  Kgbt, 
Conchology  Jntrodoction, 
importance  of, 
cultivated  by  the  ancient«i, 

moderns,     4 
Concretions^  pearls   supposed    to    be 

morbid,  I2i 

Cone-^heH  see  Conus^  48 

CoNUS,  species  of,,  p.  427 

Cowrie^  see  Cypreea^  n^  49 

Ctpr2CA,  species  of,  p.  43 1 

D. 

Da  Costa f  his  system  of  shells,  p*  '4 

jyArgenviOe^  his  system  of  shells  9 

Dentalium,  species  of,  p.  467 

Dipper^  see  Bulla,  v^  50 

DoKAX,  species  of,  p.  410 

Doris^  generic  character  of,  ^^  ^5 

Dutch  method  of  polishing  shells,  x  5 1 

F. 

Fishery^  peRrl,  138 

in  Britain,  139 

in  Ceylon,  140 
G. 

Gaping  cockle,  see  Chama^  3$ 

Geoffro^f  bis  system  of  shells,  1 2 

Groovr^,  formation  of,  117 

Growth  of  shells,  79 

intetmpted,  98 


H. 

Haliotis,  species  of. 
Helix,  species  of. 


K. 


^4^ 

^457 


Klein^  his  system  of  shells, 

opinion    of  the  formation 
of  shelb. 


n*  10 


76 


Land  shells  very  numerous, 

method  of  collecting, 
Langius^  his  system  of  shells. 
Layer  of  shells,  last  formed,  white, 
Lepas,  species  of. 
Lights  effects  of,  on  shells, 
LimaXf  generic  character  of. 
Limpet^  see  Patellaf 
Lister^  his  system  of  shells. 


1*5 

6 

96 

p.  40a 

n**  107 

IS 

60 

5 


M. 
Mactra,  species  of,  p.  409 

Modems^  progress  of,  in  conchdogy,  n  4 
Iduller^  his  system  of  shells,  13 

Multivalves^  terms  of,  defined,  17 

Murex,  species  of,  p.  445 

Mussel^  see  MytiUis^  n^  44 

Mta,  species  of,  p,  404 

margaritifera  yields  pearl  and 
mother-of'peai*!,  n^  27 

Mytilus,  species  of,  422 

margaritiferns  produces 
pearls,  n^  44 

N. 
Nautilus,  species  of,  p.  426 

Nereis^  generic  character  0^  n®  15 

Nerita, 


index. 

Nx&iTA|  species  of, 


p.  461 


O. 


n«95 


Orgam  secretiDg   colwrtiig  matter, 

enlarge, 
OsT&£A«  species  of,  ?•  4  *  7 

Oyster^  see  Ostrea  eduUi^  n*  39 

emplojed  as  food,  38 

of  diflerent  kinds,  39 

grows  on  trees  in  wmrm  cli- 
mates, 40 
in  Jamaica,       ill 
the  Britisli  noted  among  the 
Romans,  ib* 
retains  its  superi- 
ority,                  40 
management  of,-                       41 
liquid  of,  seen  by  the  micro- 
scope,                                  4a 


P. 


^464 


n*70 


Pat£XXA,  species  of; 
P^ar/,  component  parto  of, 

fboad  in  mother-of-pearl  shells,  120 
loppoeed  to  be  a  morbid  con* 

cietioo,  laz 

firosn  external  bjnry,    ^  122 

diseofery  of  its  formation  by 
Ltnossns,  I2| 

fishery,  <3^ 

in  Britain,  139 

in  Ceybn,  140 

PHOI«ASf  species  of»  p-  4^4 

striata  perforates  wood  ao^ 
cross  the  fibre,  n**  26 

Pi^rim  Tisiting  the  Holy  Land, 

wear  the  scallop, 
PiVNA,  species  of, 
PoHthing  shells, 

with  leather, 

B  mice-stone, 
utch  method, 
P^rcibm  shells,  colours  of, 

have  an  external  lay- 
er formed,  103 
proved,               104 
becosDe  thidwr,          XQJ 


37 
p.  424 

n*  14X 
142 

M3 

102 


CONCHOLOGY. 

Rewumur^s  investigation  of  the  for- 
mation of  shells, 

opinion  mistaken, 

controverted, 
experiments, 
RAt  of  shells,  formation  of, 

only  on  sea-shells, 
hollow. 


n*72 
73 

78 
X13 

::t 


s. 


p.  469 

n'37 
ib. 

59 

45 

74 


B. 
Rnor-^hiath^  see  Soktiy 


26 


Sabella,  species  of, 
ScaUopf  see  Ostrea  maxima^ 

worn  by  pilpims, 
Sea-^ar^  see  SuUiotts^ 
Sethwingf  see  Pifma^ 
SepiOf  generic  character  of, 
Serpula,  species  of, 
SieUs^  constituent  parts  of, 
porcellaneous, 
mother-of-pearl, 
formed  in  the  egg, 
last  formed,  75 

jmoess  of  their  formation,  79 

formed  by  secretion  firom  the 
animal,  80 

time  necessary,  81 

layers  seen  by  boning,  8« 

growth  of,  interrupted,  98 

distinguished  by  co- 
lour, 100 
lower  valve  coleiirless,              108 
spiral,  four  classes,  i  xo 
derive  their  fbnn   from    the 

animal,  xix 

found  on  every  part  of  the 

globe,  124 

land,  numerous,  125 

tropical,  most  beautiiul,  120 

sea,  methods  of  fishing,  136 

SH^fhiMrm^  natural  history  of  03 

ShoSm^  see  HMe^  60 

SoLEK,  species  o{^  p.  405 

&aeck$  of  shells  enumerated,  n^  €$ 

iSgmitfi,  produced,  xi6 

iS^,  generic  character  of,  15 

^ires  of  the  shell,  turns  increased,        84 

SpoKDTLns,  species  of,  p,  414 

Sprail^§^  Bishop,  history  of  the  eyster,  n^  41 

SiruB^  feramtion  of,  98 

Strombus,  species  of,  p.  444 


SgiUnu  of  Gonchology, 
Lister's, 
Langius*6 
Breynitts*s, 
Tonmefort*s 
D'Aigenvitie's, 
Klein^s 
Adaason*s, 
Geofroy*s, 
Mailer's 
Da  CosU's, 

T- 

Teixxka,  species  of. 
Teredo,  species  of, 
Terebella^  generic  character  ol^ 
Terms  explained, 

in  mnUivalves, 
bivalves, 
univalves, 
Testaceous  animals  both  oviparous 
viviparous, 

detached  from 
shell, 
Te^f,  generic  character  of, 
Tootkshell^  see  Dentaimn^ 
Toumefiri^s  system  of  shells, 
Triton^  generic  character  of, 
TaocBUS,  species  of, 
Tropical  shells  most  beautiful. 
Tubercles  on  shells,  fiirmation  of, 
Turbo,  species  of, 

U. 

UmbiikuSf  formation,  of 
UmvaiveSf  terms  of,  defined, 

generic  character  of, 

V. 

Ko/ve,  lower,  of  shells,  colourless, 
VxHUS,  species  of, 
VoLUTA,  species  of, 
Totof ,  see  Foluta^ 

W. 

Wedge^hdlj  see  Dfmam^ 
Whelk^  see  Bueetmm^ 
fTreaiAf  see  Turio^ 
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CMc1i>lm      CONCHYLIA9   *>  general  name  for  tU  petrified 

I        sbeils,  as  limpets,  eocblese,  nautili,  concbae,   Icpades, 
Conclvsion.  g^^^ 

CONCIATOR,  in  the  glass  art,  is,  for  tbe  crysUl- 
glass,  what  the  founder  is  at  the  green-giass  houses. 
He  is  the  person  that  weighs  and  proportions  the  salt 
on  ashes  and  sand  i  and  works  them  with  a  strong  fire 
till  they  run  into  lumps  and  become  white ;  and  if 
the  metal  be  too  hard,  and  consequently  brittle,  he 
adds  salt  or  ashes,  and  if  too  soft,  sand }  still  mixing 
them  to  a  fit  temper,  which  is  only  known  by  tbe 
woricing. 

CONCINNOUS  INTERVALS,  in  Mtuic,  are  soch 
as  are  fit  for  music,  next  to,  and  in  combination  with, 
concords ;  being  neither  very  agreeable  nor  disagree- 
able  in  themselves ;  but  having  a  good  effect,  as  by 
their  opposition  they  heighten  the  more  essential  prin- 
ciples of  pleasure :  or  as,  by  their  mixture  and  combi- 
nation with  them,  they  produce  a  variety  necessary 
to  our  being  better  pleased. 

CoNCiifSOus  System^  in  Music,  A  system  it  said 
to  be  concinnous,  or  divided  concinnoosly,  when  its 
parts,  considered  as  simple  intervals,  are  concinnous  ^ 
and  are  besides  placed  in  such  an  order  between  the 
extremes,  as  that  the  succession  of  sounds,  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other,  may  have  an  agreeable  effect. 

CONCLAMATIO,  in  antiquity,  a  shout  raised 
by  those  present  at  burning  the  dead,  before  they  set 
fire  to  the  funeral  pile*  See  Shout.  The  word  was 
also  applied  to  tbe  signal  given  to  the  Roman  soldiers 
to  decamp,  whence  the  expression  eonc/amare  vasa; 
€onclamare  arma^  was  a  signal  for  battle.  It  was 
likewise  used  for  a  practice  of  calling  to  a  person  de- 
ceased three  times  by  bis  name ;  and  when  no  reply 
was  returned,  they  thus  expressed  his  decease,  conclo' 
malum  est.  Whence  the  same  term  was  afterwards  ap* 
plied  to  the  cessation  of  the  Roman  empire. 

CONCLAVE,  the  place  in  which  the  cardinals  of 
the  Romish  church  meet,  and  are  shut  up,  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  pepe. 

Tbe  conclavci  is  a  range  of  small  cells,  10  feet  square, 
made  of  wainscot :  these  are  numbered,  and  drawn 
for  by  lot.  Tliey  stand  in  a  line  along  the  galleries 
and  hall  of  the  Vatican,  with  a  small  space  between 
each.  Every  cell  has  the  arms  of  the  cardinal  over  it. 
The  conclave  is  not  fixed  to  any  one  determinate  place, 
for  the  constitutions  of  (he  church  allow  the  cardinals 
to  mak«  choice  of  such  a  place  for  the  conclave  as 
they  think  most  convenient ;  yet  it  is  generally  held  in 
tiie  Vatican^ 

The  conclave  is  very  strictly  guarded  by  troops  \ 
neither  the  cardinals,  nor  any  person  shut  upin^the 
•enclave,  are  spoken  to,  but  at  the  hours  allowed  of, 
and  then  in  Italian  or  Latin  :  even  the  provisions  for 
the  conclave  are  examined,  that  no  letters  be  convey- 
ed by  that  means  from  the  ministers  of  foreign  powers, 
or  other  persons  who  may  have  an  interest  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  pontiff.. 

Conclave  is  also  used  for  the  assemblyf  or  meet- 
ing, of  the  eardinals  shut  up  for  the  election  of  a  pope* 

CONCLUSION,  in  Logic^  the  consequences  or 
judgment  drawn  from  what  was  asserted  in  the  pre- 
mises \  or  the  previous  judgments  in  reasoning,  gain- 
ed from  combining  tbe  extreme  ideas  between  them- 
•cUes., 


CONCOCTION9  '^^  Medicvte,  the  change  which  Concoctios 


the  food  undergoes  in  the  stomach,  &c.   to   become 
chyle.     See  Chtle. 

CONCOMITANT,  something  that  accompanies  or 
goes  along  with  another. 

CONCORD,  in  Grammar^  that  part  of  construc- 
tion called  syntax^  in  which  the  words  of  a  sentence 
agree  ^  that  is,  in  which  nouns  are  put  in  the  same 
gender,  number,  and  case  \  and  verbs  in  the  same 
number  and  person  with  nouns  and  pronouns*  See 
Grammar. 

Concord,  in  Jfttnc,  the  relation  of  two  sounds  that 
are  always  agreeable  te  the  ear^  whether  applied  ia 
succession  or  consonance. 

Form  of  CoKcoXDj  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a  stan- 
dard book  among  the  Lutherans,  composed  at  Torgaw, 
in  1576,  and  thence  called  the  book  of  Torgaw,  and 
reviewed  at  Bei^  by  six  Lutheran  doctors  of  Germany, 
the  principal  of  whom  was  James  Andrese.  This 
book  contains,  in  two  parts,  a  system  of  doctrine,  the 
subscription  of  which  was  a  condition  of  communion^ 
and  a  formal  and  very  severe  condemnation  of  all  whu 
differed  from  the  compilers  ef  it,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  majesty  and  omnipresence  of  Christ's  body, 
and  the  real  manducation  of  his  flesh  and  blood  in  the 
eucharist.  It  was  first  imposed  on  tbe  Saxons  by  Au- 
gustus, and.occasioned  great  opposition  and  disturbance* 
The  dispute  about  it  was  revived  in  Switzerland  in 
Z718,  when  the  magistrates  of  Berne  published  an  order 
for  adopting  it  as  the  rule  of  fatb )  the  consequence 
of  which  was  a  contest,  that  reduced  its  credit  and  au- 
thority. 

CONCORDANCE,  a  dictionary  or  index  to  the 
Bible,  wherein  all  the  leading  words,  used  in  tbe  coarse 
nf  the  inspired  writings,  are  ranged  alphabetically  ; 
and  the  various  places  where  they  occur  referred  to  ^ 
to  assist  in  finding  out  passages  and  comparing  the  s^ 
veral  significations  of  the  same  word. 

Cardinal  Hugo  de  St  Charo,  is  said  to  have  employ- 
ed 500  monks  at  the  same  time  in  compiling  a  Latin 
concordance }  besides  which,  we  have  several  other 
concordances  in  the  same  language  ;  one,  in  particu- 
lar, called  the  concordance  of  England,  compiled  by  J* 
Darlington,  of  the  order  of  Predicants  $  another  more 
accurate  one,  by  the  Jesuit  de  Zaniora. 

R.  Mordecai  Nathan  has  furnished  us  with  a  He- 
brew concordance,  first  printed  at  Venice  in  1523, 
containing  all  the  Hebrew  roots  branehed  into  their 
various  significations,  and  under  each  signification  all 
tbe  places  in  scripture  where  it  occurs :  but  the  best 
and  most  useful  Hebrew  concordance  is  that  of  Bux-  • 
torf,  printed  at  Basil  in  1632. 

Dr  Taylor  pnblished,  in  1754,  a  Hebrew  concord- 
ance iq  two  volumes  folio,  adapted  to  the  English 
Bible,  and  disposed  after  the  manner  of  Buxtorf. 

The  Greek  concordances  are  only  for  the  New 
Testament :  indeed  we  have  one  of  Conr.  Kircher*s  on 
the  Old  y  hot  this  is  rather  a  concordantial  dictionary 
than  a  concordance  i  containing  all  the  Hebrew  worda 
in  an  alphabetical  order )  and  underneath  all  tbe  inter- 
pretations or  senses  tlie  LXX.  give  them  f  and  in  each 
interpretation  all  the  pkcea  where  they  occur  in  tbaK 
YorsioD* 

In  1718,  Trommitts  published  his  Greek  concords 
aaoe  for  the  Septuagint  at  Amsterdaos,,  in  two  volunea 
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CoBcar«  f^^^  9  *°'  ScbiDidias  improving  on  a  similar  work  of 

daace  H.  StepheUy  has  given  an  excellent  Greek  concordance 

I  for  the  New  Testament,  the  best  edition  of  which  is 

C«ocordm  ^^^^  ^f  Lcipsic,  an.  1717. 

Calasiu^  an  Italian  Cordelier,  has  given  ns  concord- 
ances of  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek,  in  two  co* 
lumns ;  the  first,  which  is  Hebrew,  is  that  of  R.  Mor- 
deeai  Nathan,  word  for  word,  and  according  to  the 
order  of  the  books  and  chapters  :  in  the  other  column 
is  a  Latin  interpretation  of  each  passage  of  Scripture 
qnoted  by  R.  Mordecai  ^  this  interpretation  is  Cala- 
stQs^s  own ;  but  in  the  margin  he  adds  that  of  the 
liXX.  and  the  Vulgate,  when  different  from  his.  The 
work  is  in  4  vols  folio,  printed  at  Rome  in  1621. 

We  have  several  very  copious  concordances  in  Eng- 
lish, as  Newmann*s,  &c.  bat  the  last  and  best  esteemed 
is  that  in  4to  by  Alexander  Cruden. 

CONCORDANT  verses,  soch  as  have  several 
words  in  common  \  but  which,  by  the  addition  .of  other 
words,  convey  an  opposite,  at  least  a  different  meaning. 
Such  are  those. 

C  servaU 


et  omnia 


\  vastaU 


CONCORDAT,  in  the  canon  law,  denotes  a 
covenant  or  agreement  concerning  some  beneficiary 
matter,  as  a  resignation,  permutation,  promotion,  or 
Che  like. 

The  coancil  of  Trent,  sess.  vi.  de  refirm.  cap.  4. 
speaking  of  concordats  made  without  the  authority 
and  approbation  of  the  pope,  calls  them  concordias  quae 
ionium  suo$  obUgant  auctores^  non  suecessores.  And 
the  congregation  of  cardinals,  who  have  explained  this 
deoree,  declares  also  that  a  concordat  cannot  be  va- 
lid so  as  to  bind  successors,  unless  confirmed  by  the 
pope. 

CovcoRBAT  is  also  used,  absolntely,  among  the 
French,  for  an  agreement  concluded  at  Bologna  in 
1516,  between  Pope  Leo  X.  and  Francis  Lof  France, 
for  regulating  the  manner  of  nominating  to  benefices. 

The  concordat  serves  in  lieu  of  the  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion, which  has  been  abrogated ;  or  rather,  it  is  the 
pragmatic  sanction  softened  and  reformed.  The  con- 
cordat between  the  pope  and  tlie  republic  of  Venice 
resembles  the  former. 

There  is  also  a  Grerman  concordat,  made  between 
the  emperor  Frederic  III.  and  the  princes  of  Germa- 
ny, in  1448,  relating  to  beneficiary  matters,  confirmed 
by  Popfe  Nicholas  V. 

CONCORDIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Mirandola }  seated  on  the  river  Secbia,  5  miles  west  of 
M irandola,  and  x  5  miles  soutli-east  of  Mantua ;  subject 
to  the  hoase  of  Austria.  £•  Long.  Ii.  13.  N.  Lat. 
44.52. 

Concordia,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  town  of  the 
Vaneti,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Roma- 
tioiis  Major  and  Minor,  3 1  miles  to  the  west  of  Aqui- 
leia,  (Pliny,  Ptolemy,  Antonine)  \  a  colony  surnamed 
JuUa.  Its  ruins  still  go  by  the  name  of  Concordia*^^ 
Another  Concordia  (Ptolemy),  of  Lusitania,  to  the 
north-west  of  Trajan's  bridge,  on  the  Tagus.»-A  third 
of  the  Nemrtes,  in  Belgica,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rhine;  a  Roman  fortress,  situated  between  Brocomaih 

Es  anih  Noviomagus.    Now  Drusenheimi  in  Alsacet 
Long.  &  N.  Lat.  48. 4a 
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Concordia,  a  Pagan  divinity  of  the  Romans.     She  Concordia 
had  a  temple  oa  the  declivity  of  the  Capitol  \  another        B 
in  the  Portico  of  Livia  *,  and  a  third  on  Mount  Pala-   Concubi. 
tine,  built  of  brass  by  Cn.  Flavins,  on  account  of  a      ^*^^ 
vow  made  for  reconciling  the  senate  and  people.     She 
was  pictured  with  a  cup  in  her  right  hand  \   in  her 
left  was  sometimes  a  sceptre,  and  sometimes  a  comu» 
copim.     Her  symbols  were  two  hands  joined,  as  is  seen 
in  a  coin  of  Aurelius  Veros,  and  another  of  Nero  \  also 
two  serpents  twisting  about  a  caducens.     She  was  ad* 
dressed  to  promote  the  peace  and  union  of  families  and 
citizens. 

CONCOU,  in  Botany^  a  name  given  by  the  people 
of  Guinea  to  an  herb,  which  is  in  great  esteem  among 
them  for  killing  that  troublesome  sort  of  worm  called 
the  GuineQ'Worm,  that  breeds  in  their  iesh.  They 
bruise  the  leaves,  and  mixing  them  with  oil  apply 
them  in  form  of  a  cataplasm. 

CONCRETE,  in  the  school-philosophy,  an  assem* 
blage  or  compound. 

^  Concrete,  in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry^ 
signifies  a  body  made  op  of  different  principles,  or  any 
mixed  body :  thus,  soap  is  a  factitious  concrete,  mix- 
ed together  by  art  \  and  antimony  is  a  natural  con« 
Crete,  or  a  mixed  body  componnded  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth. 

CONCRETION,  the  oniting  several  small  particles 
of  a  natural  body  into  sensible  masses  or  concretes, 
whereby  it  becomes  so  and  so  figured  and  determined| 
and  is  endued  with  soch  and  such  properties. 

Concretion  is  also  the  act  whereby  soft  bodies  ara 
rendered  hard :  or  an  insensible  motion  of  the  particlea 
of  a  fluid  or  soft  body,  whereby  they  come  to  a  consist* 
ence.  It  is  indifferently  used  for  induration,  condensa- 
tion, congelation,  and  coagulation. 

CONCUBINAGE  sometimes  expresses  a  criminal 
or  prohibited  commerce  between  the  two  sexes  ^  in 
which  sense  it  comprehends  adultery,  incest,  and  simple 
fornication. 

In  its  more  restrained  sense,  concubinage  is  used  for 
a  man*s  and  a  woman's  cohabiting  together  in  the  way 
of  marriage,  without  having  passed  the  ceremony 
thereof. 

Concnbinage  was  anciently  tolerated;  the  Romas 
law  calls  it  an  allowed  custom,  Heita  consu&tuio.  When 
this  expression  occnrs  in  the  constitoliona  of  tha 
Christian  emperors,  it  signifies  what  we  now  call  a 
marriage  in  conscience^ 

The  concnbinage  tolerated  amonff  the  Ronnns  is 
the  time  oF  the  republic,  and  of  the  beatlien  emperors, 
was  that  between  persons  not  capable  of  contracting 
marriage  together  s  nor  did  they  even  refuse  to  let  in** 
heritances  descend  to  children  which  sprang  from  sock 
a  tolerated  oohabitance.  Concubinage  between  such 
persons  they  looked  00  as  a  kind  of  marriage,  and  even 
allowed  it  several  privileges  •:  hot  thc»>  this  concnbinage 
was  confined  to  a- single  person,  and  was  of  perpetual 
obligation  as  much  as  marriage  itself.  Hottoman  oN» 
serves,  that  the  Roman  laws  bad  allowed  of  concubiw 
nage  long  before  Julius  Cseaar  made  that  law  whereby 
every  one  was  allowed  'to  marry  as  many  wives  as  he 
pleased.  Thecmperor  Valeotiniao,  Socrates  tells  0S| 
nUowed  every  man  two. 

Concubinage  is  also  need  for  a  marriage  periamed 
wilh-  less  salenmity  than  the  fonnak  naniago :  oi^a 

marriage 
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CoDcnbU   marriage  with  a  womaa  of  iofcrior  co^ikioni  iod  to 

Mgt,     whom  Ihe  hualiaDcl  does  not  convey  his  rank  or  qua- 

t'oncnbins.  ]i(y.     Cujas  observes^  that  the  ancient  lawB  allowed  a 

'  "  man  to  espouse,  under  the  title  of  contttbtne^  certain 

persons,  such  as  were  esteemed  unequal  to  him,  on  ac« 

count  of  the  want  of  some  qualities  requisite  to  sustain 

the  full  honour  of  marriage.    He  adds,  that  though 

concubinage  was  beneath  marriage,  both  as  to  dignity 

and  civil  effects  }  yet  was  concubine  a  reputable  title, 

very  different  from  that  of  mistress  among  us.     The 

commerce  was  esteemed  so  lawful,  that  the  concubine 

might  be  accused  of  adultery  in  the.  same  manner  as  a 

wife* 

This  kind  of  concubinage  is  still  in  use  in  soma 
countries,  particularly  in  Germany,  under  the  title  of  a 
half  marriage^  mtnrgengabic  marriage^  or  marriage  tuitM 
ifie  left-hand i  alluding  to  the  manner  of  its  being  con« 
tracted,  viz.  by  the  man^s  giving  the  woman  liia  left 
hand  instead  of  the  right.  This  is  a  real  marriage,  though 
without  solemnity:  the  parties  are  both  bound  fer  ever : 
though  the  woman  be  thus  excluded  from  the  common 
rights  of  a  wife  for  want  of  quality  or  fortune. 

The  children  of  concubines  were  not  reputed  either 
legitimate  or  bastards,  but  natural  children,  and  were 
'capable  only  of  donations.  They  were  deemed  to  retain 
the  low  rank  of  the  mother  \  and  were  on  this  ground 
unqualified  for  inheriting  the  effects  of  the  father. 

CoKCUBiNAGE,  in  a  legal  sense,  is  used  as  an  excep* 
tion  against  her  that  sueth  for  dower,  alleffing  there- 
by, that  she  was  not  a  wife  lawfully  mamed  to  the 
party,  in  whose  lands  she  seeks  to  be  endowed,  hat  his 
concubine. 

CONCUBINE,  a  woman  whom  a  person  takes  to 
cohabit  with  him,  in  the  manner,  and  under  the  cha- 
racter,  of  a  wife,  without  being  authorized  thereto  by 
a  legal  marriage. 

Concubine  is  also  used  for  a  real,  legitimate,  and 
only  wife,  distinguished  by  no  other  circumstance  but 
a  disparity  of  birth  or  condition  between  her  and  the 
husband.  Du  Cange  observes,  that  one  may  gather 
from  several  passages  in  the  epistles  of  the  popes,  that 
they  anciently  allowed  of  such  concubines.  The  seven- 
teenth canon  of  the  first  council  of  Toledo  declares, 
that  he  who«  with  a  faithful  wife,  keeps  a  concubine, 
i«  excommunicated  ;  but  that  if  the  coocobine  served 
him  as  a  wife,  so  that  he  had  only  one  woman,  under 
the  title  of  concubine,  he  should  not  be  rejected  from 
communion:  which  shows  that  there  were  legitimate 
wives  under  the  title  of  concubines. 

In  effect,  the  Roman  laws  did  not  allow  a  man  to 
espouse  whom  he  pleased  \  there  was  required  a  kind 
of  parity,  or  proportion,  between  the  conditions  of  the 
contracting  pisrties^  but  a  woman  of  inferior  condi- 
tion, who  could  not  be  espoused  as  a  wife,  might  be 
kept  as  a  concubine  \  and  the  laws  allowed  of  it,  pro* 
vided  the  man  bad  no  other  wife. 


It  is  certain  the  patriarchs  had  a  great  number  of    and  discretion. 
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concubines  in  his  palace.     Q.  Curtius  observes,  that.c^c^j,^^ 
Darius  was  followed  in  his  army  by  365  concabinea,        | 
all  in  the  equipage  of  queens.  Coade. 

CONCUPISCENCE,  according  to  divines,  an  ir-*— v— ^ 
regular  appetite,  or  lust  after  carnal  things,  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  man  ever  since  the  fall. 

COND,  Con,  or  Conn,  in  sea  language,  signifies  to 
guide  or  conduct  a  ship  in  her  right  course.  He  that 
cons  her,  stands  aloft  with  a  compass  before  him,  and 
gives  the  word  of  direction  to  the  man  at  the  helm 
how  he  is  to  steer.  If  the  ship  go  before  the  wind, 
or,  as  thev  call  it,  betwixt  the  sheets,  the  word  is  either 
Starboard,  or  Port  the  helm  \  according  as  the  oonder 
would  have  the  helm  pat  to  the  right  or  left  side  of 
the  ship,  upon  which  the  ship  always  goiia  the  contrary 
way.  If  he  says.  Helm  a  midship,  he  would  have  the 
ship  to, go  right  before  the  wind,  or  directly  betweea 
her  two  sheets.  If  the  ship  sail  by  a  wind,  or  on  a 
quarter  wind,  the  word  is.  Aloof,  keep  your  luff,  fall 
not  off,  veer  no  more,  keep  her  to,  touch  the  wind, 
have  a  care  of  the  lee-latch  ;  all  which  expresaions  are 
of  the  same  import,  and  imply  that  the  steersman 
ahould.keep  the  ship  near  the  wind.  On  the  contrary, 
if  he  would  have  her  sail  move  large,  or  more  before 
the  wind,  the  word  is.  Ease  the  helm,  no  near,  bear 
up.  If  he  cries  Stead^r,  it  means,  keep  her  from  go- 
ing in  and  out,  or  making  yaws  (as  they  call  it),  how* 
soever  she  sails,  whether  large  or  before  a  wind  :  and 
when  he  would  have  her  go  just  as  she  does,  be  cries, 
Keep  her  thus,  thus,  &c* 

CONDAMINE,  Charlxs  M.  0k  z^  a  Fieiidi 
traveller,  and  man  of  scieoee.    See  RcpPUCiiKNT. 

COND  ATE,  in  Jmiemi  Oecgrapijf^  a  town  of  Ar* 
morica  in  Gaul :  called  CMUu  ItAedomum^  in  the  No- 
titia )  afterwards  Eedm^Bi  Bedonica  Begin,  the  district. 
Hence  the  modem  name  Rennut^  in  Brittany.  W. 
Long.  X.  45.  Lat.  48. 5.  Another  Condate  of  Britain 
(Antonine) ;  now  thought  to  be  Congleton  in  York- 
shire ;  others  say  in  Lancashire. 

CONDE,  Lxwia  J>£  Bourbon,  F&ince  of,  wia 
born  at  Paris  Sept*  7. 1621.  He  was  styled  Dnke  d'En* 
guien,  till  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Prinoe  of  Conde 
by  his  father's  death  in  1646.  As  he  was  of  a  tender 
and  delicate  constitution,  the  jmnee  sent  him  to  the 
castle  of  Montrond  in  Berry,  that  he  might  hreatbe  a 
more  pore  and  salutary  air.  Here  be  was  educated  in 
his  infancy  by  some  experienced  and  pmdent  citi* 
xens.  wives.  When  he  was  of  a  proper  age,  the 
prince  took  npon  himself  the  iask  of  governor,  and 
appointed  for  his  assistant  M.  de  hi  Boassieres,  a  pri* 
va|e  gentleman,  a  man  of  hoooor,  fidelity,  and  good 
nature,  and  who  made  it  a  role  to  observe  anvtolably 
the  orders  that  were  given  him.  Two  Jesuits  distin- 
guished for  their  genius  and  knowledse  were  abo 
given  him  finr  preceptors..  He  foraned  him  a  house- 
hold of  15  or  20  officers,  all  man  of  the  greatest  viitoe 


wives,  and  that  these  did  not  all  hold  the  same  rank  } 
aome  being  subaltern  to  the  principal  wife  \  which 
were  what  we  call  conatbincs  or  half-wives.  The  Bo- 
roans  prohibited  a  plurality  of  concubines,  and  only 
bad  regard  to  the  children  issuing  from  a  single  con* 
cubine,  because  she  might  become  a  legitimate  wijfe. 
liolomon  had  700  wives  and  300  concubines  \  the 
empermr  of  China  has  sometimes  two  or  three  thousand 


With  these  attendants  the  duke  d*£nguien  want  to 
settle  at  Bonrges,  where  he  frequented  the  college  of 
Jesuits.  Here,  besides  the  ordinary  studies,  he  was 
taught  ancient  and  modem  history,  matheasaticSf'gao* 
graphy,  dedaeaation ;  also  riding  an?  dancing,  in 
which  last  he  soon  excelled.  He  nuide  such  a  surpri- 
sing progress,  that  before  the  age  of  13  he  defended 
b  public  some  questions  in  ^osofhy  with  incredible 

mpplanse. 
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Conde. '  ftpplaoie.  At  Lis  return  from  MoDtrond,  he  had  for 
bis  tutor  M.  de  Merille  ^  a  man  deeply  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  common  law,  of  ancient  and  modern 
laws,  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  of  the  mathematics. 
Under  his  direction  the  duke  went  through  that  new 
eourse  with  prodigious  success.  He  acquired  a  criti- 
cal taste  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  he  retained  all 
bis  life  'f  he  never  suffered  a  day  to  pass  without  de* 
dicating  two  or  three  hours  at  least  to  reading  j  his 
thirst  ror  knowledge  was  universal,  and  he  endeavour- 
ed to  search  every  thing  to  the  bottom.  His  chief  in- 
dioationy  however,  lay  towards  the  military  art  j  and 
at  the  age  of  18  he  obtained  permission  to  make  his 
first  campaign  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army  commanded 
by  M.  de  la  Meilleraye.  This  campaign  was  unfortu- 
nate ;  and  the  duke  d^Enguien  was  only  a  witness  of 
the  marshal's  imprudence  and  disgrace.  Nevertheless, 
in  this  campaign  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  renown 
which  made  him  afterwards  considered  as  the  greatest 
general  of  his  age. 

On  his  return  to  Parts,  the  duke  waited  opon  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  at  Ruel.  The  minister  was  so  pleased 
with  his  conversation,  that  he  soon  after  made  pro- 
posals of  an  alliance  with  the  prince  of  Conde,  by 
marrying  the  duke  d^Enguien  to  Claire  Clemence 
de  Maille  Breza,  the  cardinal's  niece.  The  duke 
consented  to  this  match  out  of  obedience  to  his  fa- 
ther} but  the  force  he  pot  upon  himself  by  yield- 
ing to  it  was  so  great,  that  he  fell  dangerously  ill.  It 
vas  looff  before  he  got  the  better  of  his  distemper ; 
Init  at  length  he  not  only  recovered,  but  became  so 
strong  as  afterwards  to  bear  the  greatest  fatigues  with 


The  duke  made  two  more  campaigns  as  a  volon- 
teer }  the  one  under  the  marshal  de  la  Meilleraye,  the 
dther  in  the  army  of  Louis  XIH.  which  conquered 
Roussillon.  In  1643,  ^^  ^^  ^S^  ^^  ^^  ^®  obtained 
from  the  king,  at  the  persuasion  of  Cardinal  Maaarin, 
the  command  of  the  army  destined  to  cover  Cham- 
pagne and  Picardyj  which  command  was  confirmed 
to  him  after  the  king's  death  by  the  queen  regent, 
Anne  of  Austria,  to  whose  interest  he  was  strongly 
devoted.  In  this  station,  though  be  had  never  been 
present  at  any  battle,  be  soon  gave  such  a  specimen  of 
his  abilities  as  crowned  him  with  glory.  The  Spa- 
niards, who  threatened  France  with  an  invasion,  were 
defeated  by  him  at  Rocroi}  and  this  signal  victory 
made  htm  from  that  time  considered  as  the  guardian 
genius  of  his  coontnr*  He  next  formed  the  project 
of  besieging  Thionville,  and  proposed  it  to  the  coon- 
cal  of  regencT.  They  consented  with  fear  and  dis- 
trait} but  the  duke  carried  it  into  execution  with 
ench  skill,  activity,  and  courage,  that  he  became  justly 
the  subject  of  general  admiration.  In  two  months 
time  Tbionville  surrendered.  At  length,  having  co- 
vered Alsace  and  Lorrain  from  the  enterprises  of  the 
Imperialists,  the  duke  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  government  of  Champagne,  and  of  the  city 
of  Stenai. 

The  three  fonowang  years  were  little  more  than  a 
series  of  military  operations.  The  three  battles  of 
Friboorg,  in  which  the  duke  d'Engnien  triumphed 
over  Valt  Marshal  Count  de  Blercy,  the  greatest  gen»- 
nl  in  all  Germany ;  the  taking  of  Fhilipsbonrg,  and  a 
great  number  of  oilier  places,   irhich  rendered  bim 
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master  of  the  palatiukl.^  and  of  the  whole  course  of  c«nde. 
the  Rhine }  the  victory  of  Nortlingue,  by  which  he  re- 
venged the  viscount  du  Turenne's  defeat  at  Mariendal ; 
the  siege  and  conquest  of  Dunkirk ;  the  good  and  bad 
success  of  his  arms  in  Catalonia,  where,  though  he  was 
forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Lerida,  he  kept  the  Spa* 
niards  in  awe,  and  cut  to  pieces  their  rear  guard ;  these 
are  the  principal  events  which  distinguish  the  campaigns 
of  1644,  1645,  and  1646. 

The  victories  of  the  duke  d'Enguien,  his  great  re- 
putation and  esteem  with  the  people,  began  now  to 
give  umbrage  to  Mazarin.  The  cardinal's  dislike  to 
him  appeared  on  the  death  of  the  duke  de  Rreze,  ad- 
miral of  France.  The  prince  of  Conde  earnestly  de- 
manded for  his  son  the  duke  de  Brexe's  places.  But 
Maxarin,  afraid  of  increasing  the  wealth  and  power 
of  a  prince,  whom  his  victories  and  the  love  and  con- 
fidence of  the  people  and  the  army  had  already  ren- 
dered too  formidable  to  bim,  evaded  his  request,  by 
persuading  the  queen  to  take  the  admiralty  to  herself. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  the  minister's  dislike  to  the 
young  prince  of  Conde  became  still  more  apparent. 
By  the  minister's  persuasion  he  had  accepted  of  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Catalonia ;  but,  on  his  arrival 
at  Barcelona,  he  found  neither  troops,  money,  artille- 
ry, provisions,  nor  ammunition.  Enraged  at  this  de- 
ception, he  vented  his  resentment  in  bitter  complaints 
and  severe  threats :  but  by  the  resources  that  he  found 
in  this  dilemma,  the  prince  added  new  lustre  to  his 
gionr. 

The  campaign  of  2648  was  as  glorious  to  Conde  as 
those  which  preceded  it  had  been.  To  disconcert  at 
once  the  projects  of  the  srchduke  Leopold,  the|  prince 
resolved  to  attack  him  even  in  the  heart  of  the  Low 
Countries }  and  notwithstanding  the  considerable  dif* 
ficulties  which  he  had  to  surmount,  he  besieged  the 
important  city  of  Ypres,  and  took  it  in  sight  of  all  the 
enemy's  forces. 

Notwithstanding  this  success,  Conde  saw  himself  at 
the  point  of  experiencing  the  greatest  reverse  of  for- 
tune. His  army  was  a  prey  to  scarcity,  to  naked- 
ness, contagions  distempers,  and  desertion.  For  eight 
montiis  it  received  no  supply  from  the  minister,  but  half 
a  muster.  Every  thing  was  supplied  by  the  prince 
himself  I  he  lavished  his  money,  and  borrowed  more 
to  supply  his  troops.  "When  it  was  represented  to 
him  that  he  was  in  danger  of  ruining  himself  by  such 
an  enormous  expence,  he  replied,  that  **  since  be  every 
day  ventured  his  life  for  the  service  of  his  country,  he 
could  very  well  sacrifice  his  fortune  to  it.  Let  but  the 
government  exist  (added  he),  and  I  shall  want  for  no- 
thing." 

The  French  army  having  been  reinforced  by  4000 
of  the  troops  of  Weimar,  Conde  attacked  the  Spa- 
niards advantageously  encamped  near  Lens,  and  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  them,  which  disabled  them 
from  attempting  any  thing  more,  and  even  from  sup- 
porting themselves.  Afterwards  he  besieged  Fnrnes, 
the  garrison  of  which,  500  men,  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners  of  war.  But  the  prince  was  wounded  there 
in  the  trenches  by  a  musket-shot  above  the  right  hip  i 
and  the  contusion  was  so  great,  that  he  was  forced  to 
submit  to  several  incisions. 

The  French  conrt,  animated  witb  Che  victory  at 
LeXiS|  thooght  this  a  proper  time  to  take  vengeance 
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Conde.  on  the  factions  which  for  some  time  bad  violently 
agitated  the  kingdom ;  and  accordingly  imprisoned 
Broussel  and  Blancmenil,  two  of  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  country  party.  This  vigorous  proceeding,  how- 
ever,  occasioned  a  general  revolt.  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand men  took  arms  in  Paris,  barricaded  the  streets, 
invested  the  palais-royal,  and  demanded  the  prisoners. 
It  was  neca68ai*y  to  release  them ;  but  from  that  time 
the  regal  authority  was  annihilated;  the  queen  was 
exposed  to  a  thousand  insults,  and  Mazarin  dared  ao 
longer  venture  out  of  the  palais-royal.  In  this  em- 
barrassment the  queen  recalled  the  prince  of  Conde, 
as  the  only  one  from  whom  she  could  hope  for  sup- 
port. He  retired  to  Ruel,  whither  the  regent  had 
gone  with  the  young  king  and  Mazarin.  Anne  of 
Austria  proposed  to  him  the  reducing  of  Paris  by  force 
of  arms:  but  he  calmed  the  resentments  of  that  prin- 
cess^ and  instead  of  being  accessory  to  her  vengeance, 
he  directed  all  his  views  to  pacify  the  kingdom,  and 
at  length  brought  about  an  accommodation  between 
the  parties,  who  desired  it  with  equal  ardour.  But 
new  incidents  soon  rekindled  the  combustion.  The 
treachery  of  Mazarin,  and  the  artifices  of  the  leaders 
of  the  country  party,  occasioned  new  cabals  and  fresh 
troubles.  Conde  was  caressed  by  the  leaders  of  both 
parties ;  but  at  last,  enraged  at  the  arrogance  of  the 
malecontents,  who  every  day  formed  new  pretensions, 
be  took  part  openly  with  the  court,  though  he  thought 
it  ungrateful,  and  protected  the  minister,  though  he 
did  not  esteem  him. 

The  royal  family,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  Conde,  and 
Mazarin,  \eh  Paris  privately  in  the  night  between  the 
5th  and  6th  of  January  1646,  and  went  to  St  Ger- 
mains.     The  parliament  sent  deputies  to   learn   from 
the  queen  herself  the  reasons  of  her   departure,   and 
tb  beg  ber  to  name  the  citizens  whom  she  suspected, 
that  they  might  be  tried.     Mazarin  had   the    impru- 
dence to  dismiss  them  withont  any  answer.     Exaspe- 
rated at  this,  the  people  again  took  up  arms  in  order 
to  defend  themselves  against   the   enterprises   of  the 
court,  who  had  determined  to  block  up  and  to  starve 
the  capital,  in  order  to  suppress  the  party  of  malecon- 
tents.    With  7000  or  8000  men,  the  broken  relics  oF 
the  last  campaign,  the  prince  of  Conde  formed  a  design 
of  reducing  above  500,000  intrenched    behind    walls. 
He  had  neither  money  nor  magazines  ;  he  saw  himself 
in  the  depth  of  a  most  severe  winter ;  nevertheless  he 
triumphed  over  Paris,  and  this  great  success  completed 
his  glory.     It   did   him   so   much    the    more   honour, 
as  during  the  siege  he  constantly  defeated  the  troops 
of  the  malecontents;  be  prevailed  on  the    army  that 
marched  to  their  assistance  under  Turenne,  to  aban- 
don that  general ;  he  stopped  the  progress  of  the  duke 
de  Longueville,    who   had    caused   an   insurrection  in 
Normandy ;  and  got  the  start  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  advancing  to  give  him  battle. 

Condi  de  Re^z,  coadjutor  of  Paris,  and  afterwards 
cardinal,  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  revolter%  and 
directed  all  their  motions.  He  had  taken  Catiline 
for  his  model  ^  and  was  equally  intrepid  and  capable 
of  the  greatest  actions ;  of  an  exalted  genius,  but  go- 
verned by  his  ambition.  He  distinguished  his  hatred 
to  Mazarin  by  arming  the  malecontents  ^  and  he  him- 
fdf  raised  at  his  own  expence  a  regiment  %vhich  he 
called  th^  regiment  of  Corinth ;  as  soon  as  this  corps 


took  the  field  during  the  blockade  of  Paris,  it  was  de-  Conde. 
feated  and  dispersed.  This  check  was  called  the  first 
to  the  Corinthians,  The  peace  was  signed  at  St  Ger- 
mains  \  but  neither  party  carried  its  point,  and  scarce 
any  one  but  Conde  acquired  glory  by  this  war.  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  the  prince  repaired  to  the 
capital,  and  traversed  all  the  streets  in  his  coach  alone.* 
All  persons  of  any  consequence  paid-  their  compli- 
ments to  him,  and  the  parliament  sent  a  solemn  depu- 
tation to  thank  him  for  the  peace  te  which  be  had  so 
powerfully  contributed.  The  people,  however,  made 
loud  complaints  on  account  of  the  king^s  absence  (for 
the  court  was  not  yet  returned  to  Paris),  and  the 
malecontents  gave  reason  to  apprehend  a  new  insurrec- 
tion. Conde  encouraged  the  king  and  queen  to  re- 
turn ;  and  at  length  brought  them  to  Paris,  amidst  the 
acclamations  and  blessings  of  the  public. 

The  important  service  which  Conde  had  just  done 
the  court  entitled  him  to  the  acknowledgments  of  the 
queen,  and  especially  of  Mazarin ;  but  the  dark  soul 
of  that  cardinal  only  xemembered  it  to  punish  a  too 
fortunate  and  too  powerful   protector.     He    privately 
swore  the  princess  destruction ;  at  least  that  he  should 
give  the  whole  kingdom  a  pattern  of  submission  and 
dependence  on  his  will.     However,  not  to  excite  the 
public  indignation,  he  still  kept  up  appearances  with 
the  prince,  while  be  secretly  spread  about  him  disgusts, 
suspicions,  snares  of  every  kind,  and  the  most  heinous 
calumnies.     The     ungrateful    minister    deceived    the 
prince  by  making  him  the  most  flattering  proposals; 
and  with  the  most  alluring  promises,  which  he  always 
found  means  to  avoid  fulfilling.     The  enraged  prince 
despised  the  minister,    and  treated  him  with  disdain. 
After  this  they  were  reconciled  again  only  to  be  again 
at  variance.     Cach  of  them  in  their  turn  courted  the 
country  party,  in  order  to  make  it  subservient  to  their 
designs.     At   last  Mazarin  thought  of  an  expedient^ 
which  but  too  eflectually  answered  his  purpose,  of  ma- 
king  an   irreconcileable   quarrel   between  that  party 
and  the  prince.     Among  the  malecontents,  the  mar- 
quis de  la  Boulaie,  a  man  of  an  infamous  character, 
had  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  party  by  false  ap« 
pearances  of  hatred  to  the  cardinal,  but  secretly  kept 
up  a  correspondence  with  him.     It  is  pretended  that 
he    made   him   an   ofler  of  privately   killing  Conde. 
Mazarin  was  charmed  with  the  proposal ;  yet  he  only 
required  Boulaie  to  exhibit  all  the  proofs  of  an  assassi- 
nation, and  to  act  in  such  a  manner  that  every  thing 
might  concur  to  render  the  country  party  suspected  of 
that  crime.     He  was   punctually   obeyed  \   the  coach 
was  stopped  ;  some  pistols  were  fired  at  it,  by  which 
two  of  the  footmen  were   dangerously  wounded ;   and 
after  that  shameful  exploit,  la  Boulaie  took  refuge  in 
the  hotel  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  who  was  the  hero 
of  the  party,  in  order  no   doubt   to   countenance  the 
princess  suspicion  of  the  malecontents.     Luckily  Conde 
was  not  in  his  coach  when  it  was  stopped  \  the  car- 
dinal had  spread  the  report  of  his  intended  assassina- 
tion; and  in  concert  with  the  queen  and  the  prince 
he  had  prevailed  to  have  the  coach  sent  away  empty, 
to  prove  the  reality  of  the  attempt.     Alazarin  counter- 
feited a  zeal  for  the  princess  life^  he  furiously  declaim- 
ed against  the  maleconteuts,  who,  he  pretended,  had 
made  an  attempt  on  a  life  so  precious  to  the  state  ;  and 
he  in&amed  Conde^s  resentment  against  the   duke  of 
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C«nde.  B^anfort  And  the  coadjutor,  ivbom  he  sopposed  to 
be  the  authors  of  this  heinous  outrage.  The  prince 
was  so  strongly  prejudiced,  that  he  refused  to  hear 
them  when  they  appeared  before  him  to  justify  them« 
aelves.  He  demanded  justice  against  them  of  the  king : 
he  formally  accused  them  before  the  parliamenti  and 
remained  Inflexible  in  spite  of  the  pains  which  the 
leaders  of  the  party  took  to  demonstrate  to  him  that 
he  had  been  imposed  upon.  However,  the  affair  was 
brought  before  the  parliament }  the  accused  defended 
themselves,  and  the  coadjutor,  who  had  discovered 
the  cardinals  secret,  unmasked  him  so  well,  that  the 
prince  agreed  to  a  private  negotiation  with  the  male« 
contents;  he  required  nothing  more  than  the  coad- 
jutor's leaving  Paris,  but  with  the  rank  of  ambassador 
to  Rome  or  Vienna.  That  prelate  would  have  con- 
sented to  it,  to  satisfy  Conde,  if  Mazarin,  some  days 
after,  had  not  given  him  the  choice  of  any  recom- 
pense, in  order   to   engage   his   concurrence 


in 


the 
prince's  destruction.  Affairs  were  now  in  such  a  dan- 
gerous situation,  that  the  cardinal  saw  clearly  it  was 
necessary  to  hasten  to  the  winding  np  of  the  plot. 
Master  of  the  queen's  mind,  which  he  gnided  as  he 
pleased  ;  and  sure  of  having  inflamed  against  Conde 
all  the  resentmeQt  of  the  malecontents ;  he  sought  and 
obtained,  by  means  of  the  duchess  Chevreuse,  the  sap- 
port  of  that  powerful  faction,  which  connected  itself 
the  more  readily  with  him,  in  hopes  that  the  prince's 
fall  would  soon  enable  it  to  crush  without  difficulty  the 
cardinal  himself.  The  coadjutor  had  private  confer- 
ences with  the  queen  and  the  minister.  Conde  had 
notice  of  it ;  and  in  order  to  discover  if  it  were  true, 
he  endeavoured  to  surprise  it  from  Mazarin's  own 
mouth.  **  Cardinal  (said  he,  one  day),  it  is  publicly 
reported  that  you  have  nightly  meetings  with  the  co- 
adjutor, disguised  like  a  trooper."  He  accompanied 
this  speech  with  a  quick  and  penetrating  look:  but 
the  cardinal,  who  was  a  perfect  master  of  dissimulation, 
answered  him  in  such  a  free,  artless-like  manner,  that 
he  entirely  removed  Conde's  apprehension ;  and  he 
slighted  the  information  he  had  received,  of  the  plot 
forming  against  him. 

Mazarin  wanted  nothing  but  the  support  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans  ^  and  at  last  found  means,  by  the  duchess  of 
Chevreuse,  to  inflame  the  jealousy  of  that  fickle  and 
inconstant  prince,  and  to  engage  him  to  consent  to  the 
imprisonment  of  Conde.  Having  thus  united  all  par- 
ties, and  fearing  no  other  obstacle,  this  ungrateful  and 
perfidious  minister  made  preparations  for  privately  ar- 
resting the  prince ;  the  order  for  it  was  signed  January 
18.  1650.  Conde  having  that  day  repaired  as  usual 
to  the  palais*royal,  to  assist  at  council  with  the  prince 
of  Conti  and  the  duke  of  Longueville,  the  queen  gave 
orders  to  arrest  them  all  three,  and  to  convey  them  with- 
out any  noise  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes.  She  was  in- 
stantly obeyed,  and  the  princes  were  strictly  guarded 
in  that  prison. 

In  this  unexpected  reverse  of  fortune,  the  fortitude 
and  greatness  of  Conde's  mind  appeared  only  the  more 
remarkable.  Confined  with  the  other  two  princes  in 
the  tower  of  Vincennes,  where  neither  supper,  furni- 
ture, nor  beds,  were  provided,  he  contented  himself 
with  two  new  laid  eggs,  and  threw  himself  in  his 
clothes,  on  a  truss  of  straw,  where  he  slept  x  2  hours 
without  waking.     He  still  retained  his  cbeerfulneit. 


and  dedicated  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  to  reading; 
the  rest  to  convei*sation,  playing  at  battle-door  and 
sbattle-cock,  to  bodily  exercises,  and  the  cultivation  of 
flowers. 

Mazarin  triumphed  at  the  disgrace  of  the  princes, 
proscribed  all  those  who  were  attached  to  Conde,  and 
behaved  in  the  most  insolent  add  arbitrary  manner. 
The  prince's  friends,  however,  notwithstanding  their 
being  strictly  watched,  found  means  to  keep  up  a  punc- 
tual correspondence  with  him.  They  made  various  at« 
tempts  to  release  him  :  they  raised  troops,  in  partica<- 
lar,  the  dukes  of  Bouillon  and  Rochefoucanit,  and  the 
viscount  de  Turenne.  The  princess  of  Conde  engaged 
the  province  of  Guienne  to  declare  in  his  favour  ;  she 
made  war,  in  order  to  force  the  court  to  release  him  ; 
at  lenffth  the  partizans  of  the  prince  signed  a  ireaty 
with  the  Spaniards,  to  labour  in  concert  for  his  en« 
largement.  But  all  those  efforts  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  ineffectual,  if  other  more  powerful  resources  had 
not  been  employed. 

In  that  gallant  and  warlike  age,  every  thing  was 
managed  by  the  passions  and  intrigues  of  five  or  six 
women,  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  leaders  of 
the  state,  and  of  the  various  parties.  The  princess  of 
Mantua,  wife  to  one  of  the  sons  of  the  elector  Pali^ 
tine,  king  of  Bohemia,  principally  directed  the  coun- 
sels in  the  party  of  the  princes.  She  found  means  to 
reconcile  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  coadjutor,  and  the 
malecontents,  with  the  friends  of  the  prince,  and  united 
their  efforts  against  the  cardinal.  The  parliament,  on 
the  other  side,  loudly  demanded  the  release  of  the  pri- 
soners. All  the  orders  of  the  state  united  in  soliciting 
it,  insomuch  that  the  queen  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to 
give  her  consent.  At  this  news,  Mazarin  was  so  con- 
founded, that  he  fled  in  the  disguise  of  a  trooper,  and 
arrived  at  the  gates  of  Richlien,  where  a  body  of  horse 
waited  for  him*  The  parliament,  informed  by  the 
qneen  of  his  flight,  thundered  forth  an  arret,  by  which 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom,  with  his  family 
and  foreign  servants,  in  the  space  of  z  5  days,  under 
the  penalty  of  being  exposed  to  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. The  queen  desired  to  follow  him  with  the  king } 
but  the  nobles  and  burghen  invested  the  palais-royal, 
and  prevented  the  execution  of  this  project,  which 
would  have  kindled  a  civil  war.  Mazarin,  therefore, 
perceiving  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  queen  to  join 
him,  determined  to  go  himself  to  restore  the  princes  to 
their  liberty,  .and  to  get  the  start  of  the  deputies  who 
wpre  coming  to  acquaint  them  with  it.  On  his  arrival 
at  Havre,  he  informed  the  princes  that  they  were  free ; 
he  entreated  Conde's  friendship ;  and  was  so  abject  as 
to  prostrate  himself  at  the  feet  of  him  whom  he  had  so 
basely  oppressed.  Conde  gave  him  a  polite  reception, 
and  spoke  to  him  in  a  free  and  cheerful  tone  j  but 
tired  with  the  mean  submissions  which  the  cardinal 
lavished  upon  him,  he  left  him  without  making  any 
promise,  and  set  out  on  his  return  to  Paris,  which  he 
entered  as  it  were  in  triumph,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  all  orders  of  men,  and  the  demonstrations  of  a  most 
sincere  and  general  joy. 

Af^r  this  a  civil  war  ensned,  in  which  the  prince 
of  Conde  sided  with  the  malecontents.  Being  pressed 
by  the  king's  army,  he  retired  into  the  suburbs  of 
St  Anthony,  where  he  behaved  with  tlie  utmost  bra- 
very }   when   the  citizens  opened  their  gates  and  re- 
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Conde     ceived  him  in  \  and  a  peace  eosoed  soon  after.    His 
9        hatred  of  the  cardinal,  bonevery  made  htm  quit  Pa* 
Condca<cr.  ,.jg^  g^d  take  refage  among  the  Spaniards,  who  made 
•"        him  generalissimo  of  their  forces  ^  and  he  took  Ro- 
croi.      The  peace  of  the  Pyrenees   restored  him  to 
bis  coantry  j  and  be  again  signalized  himself  at  the 
bead  of  the  king^s  armies.     Eteing  af&icted  with  the 
gouty  he  refused  the  command  of  the  army  in  1676, 
and   retired   to   Chantillyi    where    he  was   as   much 
esteemed  for  the  virtues  of  peace,  as  he  had  been  be- 
fore for  his  military  talents*    He  died  in  1686,  at  Foa« 
tainbleau. 

C0NDE9  a  town  of  the  French  Netherlands,  in  the 
department  of  the  North,  with  the  title  of  a  principali- 
ty, and  has  5000  inhabitants*  It  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est towns  in  this  country,  and  seated  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Haisne  and  Scheldt.  It  was  ta- 
ken by  the  allies  in  1 7939  and  retaken  by  the  French 
in  1794*  Its  name  by  the  convention  was  changed  to 
Nord  Libre.     K.  Long.  3.  39.  N.  Lat.  50.  27. 

CoKDE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Calvados,  which  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  j  seat- 
'  ed  on  tlie  river  Nereau,  15  miles  west  of  Paris.     W. 
Long.  o.  37.  N.  Lat.  48.  50. 

CONDEMNATION,  the  act  of  giving  judgment, 
passing  or  pronouncing  sentence  against  a  person,  who 
is  thus  subjected  to  some  penalty  or  punishment,  either 
in  respect  of  life,  reputation,  or  fortune. 

CONDENSATION,  the  act  whereby  a  body  is 
rendered  more  dense,  compact,  and  heavy.  The  word 
is  commonly  applied  to  the  conversion  of  vapour  into 
water,  by  distillation,  or  naturally  in  the  clouds.  The 
way  in  which  vapour  commonly  condenses,  is  by  the 
application  of  some  cold  substance.  On  touching  it, 
the  vapour  parts  with  its  heat  which  it  bad  before  ab- 
sorbed 'y  and  on  doing  so,  it  immediately  loses  the  pro- 
per characteristics  of  vapour,  and  becomes  water.  But 
though  this  is  the  most  common  and  usual  way  in  which 
we  observe  vapour  to  be  condensed,  nature  certainly  pro- 
ceeds after  another  method ;  since  we  often  observe  the 
vapours  most  plentifully  condensed  when  the  weather 
is  really  warmer  than  at  other  times.  See  the  articles 
Cloud,  Evaporation,  &c. 

CONDENSER,  a  pneumatic  engine,  or  syringe, 
with  which  a  greater  quantity  of  air  may  be  crowded 
into  a  given  space  }  so  that  sometimes  ten  atmospheres, 
or  ten  times  as  much  air  as  there  is  at  tlie  same  time  in 
the  same  space,  under  tlie  usual  pressure,  may  be  thrown 
in  by  means  of  it,  and  its  egress  prevented  by  vahres 
properly  disposed. 

It  consists  of  a  brasd  cylinder,  wherein  is  a  moveable 
^ston  ;  which  being  drawn  out,  the  air  rushes  into  the 
cylinder  through  a  bole  provided  on  purpose  ',  and 
when  the  piston  is  again  forced  into  the  cylinder,  the 
air  is  driven  into  the  receiver  through  an  orifice,  fur- 
nished with  a  valve  to  hinder  its  getting  out. 

The  receiver  or  vessel  containing  the  condensed  air^ 
should  be  made  very  strong,  to  bear  the  force  of  the  air's 
spring  thus  increased ;  for  which  reason  they  are  general- 
ly made  of  brass  ^  its  orifice  is  fitted  with  a  female  screw 
to  receive  the  male  screw  at  the  end  of  the  condenser. 
CoNDSNSEM  of  Electricity^  an  apparatus  for  collect- 
ing small  quantities  of  the  electric  fluid.  This  instru- 
ment  was  invented  by  Volta,  and  is  described  in  the  7  2d 
voL  of  the  Phil.  Trans.    See  Electricity. 


CONDILL  AC,  Etienni:  Boknot  de,  an  eminent  Ceadiniie 
French  writer  on  metaphysics.     See  Supplement*  | 

CONDITION,  in  the  civil  law,  a  cause  of  obliga-  ^^^^ 
tion  stipulated  as  an  article  of  a  treaty  or  a  contract ; 
or   in  a  donation  of  a  testament,  legacy,  &c.  in  whidl 
last  case  a  donee  does  not  lose  bis  donative  if  it  be  cbar« 
ged  with  any  dishonest  or  impossible  conditions. 

CONDITIONAL,  something  not  absolnte,  but 
subject  to  conditions. 

Conditional  Con/unctions^  in  Grammar^  are  thome 
which  serve  to  make  propositions  conditional  $  as  ^ 
unless^  provided^  &c. 

Conditional  Proposiiions^  in  Logic,  such  as  consist 
of  two  parts  connected  together  by  a  conditional  par-> 
tide. 

Conditional  Syllogism^  a  syllogism  where  the  nm- 
jor  is  a  conditiomd  proposition.    Thus, 

If  there  is  a  God,  he  ought  to  be  worthipped* 

But  there  is  a  God  ^ 

Therefore  be  ought  to  be  worshipped. 

CONDIVICNUM,  in  Ancient  GecgraphVf  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Namnetes,  in  Armorica.  Now  Nantes  in 
Brittany,  on  the  Loire,  from  its  name  Civitas  Namne^ 
tt/m.     W.  Long*  i.  30.  Lat.  47.  15* 

CONDOM,  a  town  of  Gascony  in  France,  capital 
of  the  Condomois,  with  a  bishop's  see.  It  is  bat  a 
poor  place,  and  the  trade  is  very  smalK  It  is  seat** 
ed  on  the  river  Gelisse,  in  E.  Long.  o.  22«  N.  IM* 
44. 

CONDOR,  or  Contor.  See  Vulture,  OaKiTBo» 
LO6T  Index, 

CONDORCET,  John-Antont  Nicholas  Cari- 
tat,  marquis  of,  a  French  writer,  and  political  cha- 
racter of  considerable  eminence,  descended  from  an  an- 
cient family  from  the  principality  of  Orange,  and  bom 
at  Ribemont  in  Picardy,  in  1743.  He  received  hi»' 
education  at  the  college  of  Navarre,  where  he  waa 
distinguished  at  an  early  period  of  life  for  his  strong 
attachment  to  the  study  of  physics  and  mathematics* 
On  his  entrance  into  public  life,  be  established  a  friend^ 
ly  intercourse  with  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  and  other 
literary  characters,  who  professed  opiniosa  analogous  i» 
bis  own,  and  formed  a  very  powerful  party  among  the 
French  Uterati,  whose  united  efforts  to  propante  their 
ideas  of  religion  and  politics,  have  been  applauded  or 
condemned,  according  to  the  principles  of  their  dif^ 
ferent  judges.  Condorcet  first  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  public  as  a  mathematician,  obtaining  their  ap- 
probation for  his  treatise  en  integral  calculations^ 
which  he  composed  at  the  age  of  22.  In  the  year 
1767,  his  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Three  Bodies 
made  its  appearance,  and  in  the  Cil lowing  year  the 
first  part  of  his  **  Essays  on  Analysis.'*  In  the  year 
1769  he  was  received  a  member  of  tbe  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, the  memoirs  of  which  were  greatly  enriched  by 
bim  with  diflferent  papers  on  the  most  abstruse  branch^ 
of  mathematical  science.    His  justly  merited  reputation 

Sinted  him  out  as  a  fit  person  to  co-operate  with 
'Alembert  and  Bossot,  in  assisting  M.  Torgot,  that 
celebrated  minister  and  able  financier,  with  arithmeti- 
cal calculations.  In  the  mean  time  he  laboured  inde- 
fidtigably  in  the  study  of  politics  and  metaphysics,  an^* 
d^nded,  in  an  anonymous  publication,  the  sect  of 
pbilosophers  to  which  he  bad  attached  himself,  fron^' 
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CoaS^w^  an  Attack  macle  apon  tbem  In  the  Trois  Stecles  ;  and 
*  '\i  replied  to  M.  Nccker'a  essav  on  Corn  Laws.  He  wat 
appointed  secretary  to  the  Academj  of  Sciences  in  the 
year  17739  when  he  employed  much  of  his  time  in 
writing  eulogies  on  such  of  its  deceased  members  as 
Fontenelle  had  passed  oTer  in  silence*  Like  D'Alem- 
bert  and  some  others,  Gmdorcet  having  united  in  him- 
self the  characters  of  an  elegant  writer  and  a  man  of 
profound  research,  was  admitted  Into  the  French  aca- 
demy in  1783,  when  he  pronounced  an  oration  on  the 
influence  of  philosophy,  which  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. From  the  time  of  D'Alembert^s  death,  which 
bappeaed  this  year,  he  filled  the  station  of  secretary  to 
that  academy,  rendering  his  name  conspicuous  by  the 

Sblication  of  eulogies  on  different  eminent  characters* 
is  panegyric  on  D'Alembert,  to  whom  he  was  most 
sincerely  Attached,  is  a  very  elaborate  performance,  not- 
withstanding of  which  It  is  esteemed  by  judges  as  a 
candid  account  of  the  cenuine  merits  of  that  great  phi- 
losopher. His  encomium  bestowed  on  that  very  able 
mathematician  Euler,  furnished  him  with  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  giving  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
specific  improvements  and  inventions  conferred  on  a 
peculiar  branch  of  science  by  the  labours  of  an  Indivi- 
dual y  a  talent  in  a  biographical  writer  which  Condor- 
cet  appears  to  have  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree* 
His  eulogy  on  the  minister  Turgot  was  read  with  avi- 
dity, and  admired  by  all  those  who  approved  of  Tur- 
got^s  plans  of  government  and  system  of  finance.  In 
the  year  1787  he  gave  the  public  bis  '*  Life  of  Vol- 
taire,*^ which  was  highly  elaborate,  and  replete  with 
lofty  panegyric,  on  the  merits  of  which  mankind  were 
consequently  much  divided,  according  to  their  senti- 
ments of  that  anthor^s  philosophy.  The  last  of  his  bio- 
Saphical  works  was  an  eulogy  on  the  celebrated 
r  Franklin,  published  in  1790,  all  of  which  will  be 
read  with  some  degree  of  prejudice  by  those  who 
are  Inimical  to  the  school  of  philosophy  to  which  he 
belonged. 

The  memorable  event  of  the  French  revolution, 
which  the  writings  of  Condorcet  and  his  associates  un- 
questionably accelerated,  naturally  Interested  bis  feel- 
ings, and  called  forth  his  exertions.  But  the  conduct 
of  the  political  parties  and  their  leaders,  during  this 
tomultuous  period,  is  painted  In  colours  so  diametrically 
opposite  to  each  other,  that  a  proper  estimate  of  It  Is 
scarcely  possible.  In  this  part  of  Condorcet^s  life, 
therefore,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  such  facts  as 
are  universally  acknowledged,  leaving  It  to  our  readers 
to  draw  inferences  for  themselves. 

At  an  early  period  he  employed  his  talents  to  pro- 
mote these  reforms,  (for  such  they  appeared  In  his 
judgment)  which  were  to  pave  the  way  to  a  new 
order  of  things.  A  work  entitled  La  BibUotheque 
de  PHomme  PtMic^  to  contain  an  analysis  of  the 
writings  of  the  most  eminent  politicians,  was  chiefly 
conducted  by  him,  as  was  dso  a  newspaper  called 
La  Chrontgue  de  Paris^  filled  with  declamation  against 
royalty.  He  had  likewise  a  share  In  the  Journal  de 
PariSf  a  paper  conducted  on  similar  principles.  About 
the  time  when  the  unfortunate  king  fled  to  Varennes 
ke  proposed  a  paper  called  Le  Refublicain^  the  ob- 
vious Intention  of  which  Is  clearly  deducible  from  Its 
title.  He  was  an  indefatigable  member  of  the  Jaco- 
bin club,  and  spoke  firequently,  though  not  forcibly, 


in  It.  He  was  chosen  a  representative  for  Paris  when  Condorcct. 
the  constituent  assembly  was  dissolved,  and  followed  the  *■■!  v  ^ 
general   political  course  of  the  Brlssotine  party.     A 

filan  for  public  instruction  was  now  to  exercise  his  abi- 
itles,  which  he  finished  in  two  elaborate  memoirs,  al- 
lowed to  contain  some  exalted  and  enlarged  Ideas,  but 
perhaps  rather  extensive  to  be  reduced  to  practice. 
He  was  likewise  author  of  the  manifesto  addressed  to 
the  European  powers  by  the  people  of  France,  on  the 
approach  of  a  war.     He  wrote  a  letter  of  expostulatioa 
to  the  king  while  he  was  president  of  the  assembly, 
which  some  have  considered  as  by  far  too  severe,  and 
destitute  of  that  ceremony  to  which  the  sovereign  was 
entitled.     When  the  kiug  was  insulted  by  the  popu- 
lace at  the  Thttilleries,  in  being  offered  the  red  cap,  it 
Is  said  that  he  vindicated  their  proceedings.     We- are 
also  informed,  that  while  he  was  degrading  royalty  ia 
this  manner,  he  was  secretly  soliciting  the  oflice  of  tutor 
to  the  dauphin  \  a  proposition  which  the  king  utterly 
rejected,  on  account  of  bis  avowed  infidelity.  Attempu 
have  been  made   to  fix  upon   bis  character  the  most 
abominable  ingratitude,  by  making  him  accessory  to 
the  murder  of  the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucault,  to  whom 
he  was  under  the  strongest  obligations,  and  from  whosa 
family  he  had  received  a  most  accomplished  wife  with 
a  fortune ;   but  we  sincerelv  hope  that  this  calumny 
entirely    originated   from    the    malevolence  of  party 
spirit.    When  the  trial  of  the  king  came  to  be  agitated^ 
Condorcet  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  he  could  not  be 
brought  to  judgment  In  a  legal  manrter }  yet  it  must 
be  confessed  that  bis  conduct  In  regard  to  the  sentence, 
was  rather  of  an  ambiguous  nature,  and  betrayed  thai 
timidity  and  want  of  resolution  which  formed  the  most 
prominent  features  of  his  political  career*     The  judge- 
ment of  Madame  Roland  concerning  the  moral  consti- 
tution of  this  wonderful  man  has  all  the  air  of  impar- 
tiality.    "  The  genius  of  Condorcet,*^  says  that  lady, 
'*  Is  equal  to  the  comprehension  of  the  greatest  truths  \ 
but  he  has  no  other  characteristic  besides  fear.    It  may 
be  said  of  bis  understanding,  combined  with  his  person, 
that  It  is  a  fine  essence  absorbed  in  cotton.    The  timi- 
dity which  forms  the  basis  of  his  character,  and  which 
he  displays  even    in    company,  does  not  result  from* 
bis  frame  alone,  but  seems  to  be  Inherent  In  his  soul,, 
and  his  talents  furnish  him  with  no  means  of  subduing 
it.     Thus,  after  having  deduced  a  principle  or  demon- 
strated a  fact  In  the  assembly,  he  would  give  a  vote- 
decidedly  opposite,  overawed  by  the  thunder  of  the  tri- 
bunes, armed  with  Insults,  and  lavish  of  menaces.    The 
properest  place  for  him  was  the  secretaryship  of  the 
academy.      Such  men   should   be  employed  to  write, 
but  never  permitted  to  act.'^     The   Gironde   party, 
after  the  execution  of  the  king,  employed  him  to  frame 
a  new  constitution,  the  plan  of  which  was  presented  to 
the  convention,   and    obtained  their  approbation.     It 
was  not  thus  esteemed  by  the  people  at  large  \  and  it 
has,  perhaps  not  without  reason,  been   considered  as- 
**  a  mass  of  metaphysical   absurdities.*'     During  the 
violent  struggle  between  the  Gironde  and  Mountain 
parties,  Condorcet  took  no  decided  part  with  either, 
which  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  native  timidity . 
of  his  mind,  and  his  abhorrence  of  the  state  of  publia . 
affairs.     He  was  not  comprehended  among  the  number . 
of  those  who  were  sacrificed  with  their  leader  Brisset  ^. 
but  having  employed  his  pen  against  the  victorious  par- 
ty. 
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Coniloroet  .ty,  be  fell  onder  the  invincible  displeasure  of  that  in- 
bumany  blood-thirsty  tyrant  Robespierre,  wbo  issued 
a  decree  of  accusation  against  bim  in  July  1793.  ^^ 
found  means  to  effect  his  escape  from  the  arrest,  and 
daring  nine  months  concealed  himself  in  Paris.  Dread* 
ing  at  length  that  the  tyrant  would  order  a  domiciliary 
visit  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  place  of  his  re- 
treat, he  passed  through  the  barriers  without  being  ta- 
ken notice  of,  and  went  to  the  house  of  a  person  in 
whom  he  could  confide,  on  the  plain  of  Mont-Rouge, 
who  unfortunately  for  Condorcet  was  at  that  time  in 
the  metropolis.  He  was  of  consequence  under  the  ne« 
eessity  of  passing  two  dreary  nights  in  the  open  fields, 
a  melancholy  prey  to  hunger  and  cold.  On  the  third 
day  he  obtained  an  interview  with  bis  friend,  who  un- 
happily durst  not  venture  to  aflPord  bim  shelter  under 
his  roof,  so  that  he  was  once  more  compelled  to  wander 
in  the  fields.  Worn  out  at  length  by  hunger  and  fa- 
tigue, and  life  being  no  longer  supportable  without 
sustenance,  he  applied  at  a  public  house  for  an  ome- 
lette, which  he  devoured  with  greediness.  His  cada- 
verous appearance  and  uncommonly  keen  appetite, 
roused  the  suspicion  of  a  municipal  officer  who  happen- 
ed to  be  present,  and  by  whom  he  was  interrogated. 
The  ambiguity  and  hesitation  which  characterized  bis 
answers,  made  the  officer  conclude  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  apprehend  him.  He  was  accordingly  con- 
signed to  a  dungeon,  to  be  next  day  conducted  to 
Paris,  but  his  melancholy  fate  rendered  such  a  measure 
unnecessary.  He  was  found  dead  in  the  morning  j  and 
as  it  was  generally  understood  that  be  constantly  car- 
ried with  him  a  dose  of  poison,  to  this  cause  his  melan- 
choly exit  was  very  properly  ascribed.  Thus  termina- 
ted the  career  of  Condorcet  on  the  28th  of  March, 
1794,  who  for  many  years  sustained  a  brilliant  and  ho- 
nourable reputation  in  the  republic  of  letters.  His  man- 
ners were  replete  with  urbanity,  and  as  well  qualified 
to  please  in  company  as  could  be  expected  in  a  man 
who  was  conceived  as  destitute  of  a  heart.  He  was 
certainly  blessed  with  domestic  felicity,  and  bad  one 
daughter  by  bis  wife.  Soon  after  bis  death  appeared  his 
*'  Sketch  of  a  Historical  Draught  of  the  Progress  of 
the  Human  Mind,**  a  methodical  performance,  and 
evincing  the  profoundest  research,  in  which  he  strongly 
reeommends  his  favourite  idea  of  gradually  bringing 
human  nature  to  a  state  of  perfection,  by  considering 
what  man  has  been,  now  is,  and  may  be.  This  treatise 
will  no  doubt  be  viewed  by  some  as  rather  fanciful ',  but 
it  is  clearly  the  effort  of  a  very  superior  genius,  and 
must  be  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  feeling  man,  when 
it  is  known  that  it  was  composed  while  its  author  was 
in  circumstances  of  danger  and  distress.  The  idea 
of  man*s  progressive  advancement  towards  perfection 
and  happiness,  inspired  him  with  consolation  under  bis 
complicated  misfortunes.  Besides  the  works  which  we 
have  enumerated  in  this  sketch  of  his  life,  he  published 
"  Letters  to  the  King  of  Prussia,"  with  whom  he  kept 
up  a  correspondence,  as  well  as  with  Catherine  em- 
press  of  Russia.  A  treatise  on  calculation,  and  an  ele- 
mentary treatise  on  arithmetic,  were  left  behind  him 
in  manuscript.  Although  he  was  an  enemy  to  reveal- 
ed religion,  he  was  certainly  a  man  of  virtue  and  inte- 
grity \  yet  all  his  philosophy  could  never  inspire  him 
with  that  heroic  fortitude  and  contempt  of  death  in  a 
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just  cause,  for  which  the  sincere  votaries  of  Christianity  Cotidorcet 
have  ever  been  conspicuous. 

CONDORMIENTES,  in  church  history,  religious 
sectaries,  who  take  their  name  from  lying  all  together, 
nien  and  women,  young  and  old.  They  arose  in  the 
13th  century,  near  Cologne,  where  they  are  said  to 
have  worshipped  an  image  of  Lucifer,  and  to  have  re- 
ceived answers  and  oracles  from  him. 

CONDRIEU,  a  town  of  Lyonnois  in  France,  re- 
markable for  its  excellent  wines.     It  is  seated  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  near  the  river  Rhone.    £•  Long.  4*  33 
N.  Lat.  45.  2S. 

CONDKUSII,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  people  of 
Belgica,  originally  Germans,  dwelling  about  the 
Maese.  Their  country  is  now  called  Condrot^s^  in 
the  bishopric  of  Liege,  between  Lnxemburgb  and  the 
Maese. 

CONDUCTOR,  in  Surgery^  an  instrument  which 
serves  to  conduct  the  knife  in  (he  operation  of  cut- 
ting for  the  stone,  and  in  laying  up  sinuses  add  fistu- 
las. 

Conductors,  in  electrical  experiments,  are  those 
bodies  that  receive  and  communicate  electricity  }  and 
those  that  repel  it  are  called  non-conductors.     See  £• 

LECTRICITT. 

CONDUIT,  a  canal  or  pipe  for  the  conveyance  of 
water,  or  other  fluid. 

There  are  several  subterraneous  conduits  through 
which  the  waters  pass  that  form  springs.  Artificial 
conduits  for  water  are  made  of  lead,  stone,  cast-iron, 
potter's  earth,  timber,  &c. 

CONDYLOID  and  CoROKOID  processes.  See 
Anatomy  Index. 

CONDYLONA,  in  Medicine^  a  tubercle,  or  cal- 
lous eminence,  which  arises  in  the  folds  of  the  anos  \  or 
rather  a  swelling  or  hardening  of  the  wrinkles  of  that 
part. 

CONDYLUS,  a  name  given  by  anatomists  to  a 
knot  in  any  of  the  joints,  formed  by  the  epiphysis  of  a 
bone. 

CONE,  in  Geometry^  a  solid  figure,  having  a  circle 
for  its  base,  and  its  top  terminated  in  a  point  or  vertex. 
See  Conic  Sections. 

Melting  Cone^  in  Chemistry^  is  a  hollow  cone  form- 
ed of  copper  or  brass,  with  a  handle,  and  with  a  flat 
bottom  adjoining  to  the  apex  of  the  cone,  upon  which 
it  is  intended  to  rest.  Its  use  is  to  receive  a  mass  of 
one  or  more  metals  melted  together,  and  cast  into  it. 
This  mass,  when  cold,  may  be  easily  shaken  out  of  the 
vessel,  from  its  figure.  Also,  if  a  melted  mass  consist- 
ing of  two  or  more  metals,  or  other  substances  not  com- 
bined together,  be  poored  into  this  vessel,  the  conical 
figure  facilitates  the  separation  of  these  substances  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  densities.  The  cone  ought 
to  be  well  heated  before  the  melted  mass  is  thrown 
into  it  \  that  it  may  not  contain  any  moisture,  which 
would  occasion  a  dangerous  explosion.  It  ought  also 
to  be  greased  internally  with  tallow,  to  prevent  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  fluid  matter. 

CoifE  of  Rays  J  in  Optics^  includes  all  the  several  rays 
which  fall  from  any  radiant  point  upon  the  surface  of  a 
glass. 

CoNC.     See  CoNus,  BoTANY  Index. 

CosE'Shell.    See  Conus,  Conchology  Lidex. 

CONESSI, 
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Contm  CONESSI,  a  sort  of  bark  of  a  tree,  which  grows  oa 
B  the  Cororaandel  coast  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  recom- 
C«nre»ion.  mended  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Monro,  in  the  Medical  Es- 
says, as  a  specific  in  diarrbceas.  It  is  to  be  Enelj  pul- 
verized, and  made  into  an  electuary  with  syrup  of 
oranges.  The  bark  should  he  fresh,  and  the  electuary 
new  made  every  day,  or  second  day,  otherwise  it  losea 
its  austere  and  grateful  bitterness  on  the  palate,  and  its 
proper  effects  on  the  intestines. 

CONFARREATION,  a  ceremony  among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  used  in  the  marriage  of  persons  whose 
children  were  destined  for  the  honour  of  the  priest- 
hood. 

Confarreation  was  the  most  sacred  of  the  three 
modes  of  contracting  marriage  among  that  people  j 
and  consisted,  according  to  Servius,  in  this,  that  the 
p(mttfex  maximus  and  fianun  dialis  joined  and  con- 
tracted the  man  and  woman,  by  making  them  eat  of  the 
same  cake  of  salted  bread  \  whence  tlie  term  fur^  sig- 
nifying meal  ovjlour. 

Ulpian  says,  it  consisted  in  the  offering  np  of  some 
pure  wheaten  bread  j  rehearsing  withal  a  certain 
formala,  in  presence  of  ten  witnesses.  Dionysius  Hali- 
camasseus  adds,  that  the  husband  and  wife  did  eat  of 
the  same  wheaten  bread,  and  threw  part  on  the  victims. 

CONFECTION,  in  Pharmacy^  signihes,  in  gene- 
ral, any  thing  prepared  with  sugar  \  in  particular  it 
imports  something  preserved,  especially  dry  substances. 
It  also  signifies  a  liquid  or  soft  electuary,  of  which 
there  are  various  sorts  directed  in  dispensatories.  See 
Pharmact. 

CONFECTOR,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  sort 
of  gladiator,  hired  to  fight  in  the  amphitheatre  against 
beasts  ^  thence  also  denominated  bestiarius^ 

The  confec tores  were  tlius  called  d  confieiendis  bestiis^ 
from  their  despatching  and  killing  beasts. 

The  Greeks  called  tliem  9r«^tA#i,  q.  d.  darings 
rashf  desperate ;  whence  the  Latins  borrowed  tlie  ap- 
pellations parabolani  and  parabolarii.  The  Christians 
were  sometimes  condemned  to  this  sort  of  combat* 

CONFECTS,  a  denomination  given  to  fruits,  flow- 
ers, herbs,  roots,  &c.  when  boiled  or  prepared  with 
SDgar  or  honey,  to  dispose  them  to  keep,  and  reader 
them  more  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

CONFEDERACY,  in  Law^  is  when  two  or  more 
persons  combine  to  do  any  damage  to  another,  or  to 
commit  any  unlawful  act.  Confederacy  is  punishable, 
though  nothing  be  put  in  execution :  but  then  it  must 
have  these  four  incidents  \  x.  That  it  be  declared  by 
some  matter  of  prosecution,  as  by  making  of  bonds  or 
promises  to  one  another  \  2.  That  it  be  malicious,  as  for 
unjust  revenge  J  3.  That  it  be  false,  i.  e.  against  the  inno- 
cent ;  and,  lastly,  That  it  be  out  of  court  voluntai-y. 

CosFEDERATioa  oj  the  Wune^  a  league  formed  a- 
mong  the  smaller  German  states  in  1805,  under  the 
protection  of  France.     See  Sufplement. 

CONFERVA.    See  Botany  Index. 

CONFESSION,  in  a  civil  sense,  a  declaration  or 
acknowledgment  of  some  truth,  though  against  the 
interest  of  the  party  who  makes  it ;  whether  it  be  in 
a  court  of  justice  or  out  of  it.  It  is  a  maxim,  that 
in  civil  matters,  the  confession  is  never  to  be  divided, 
but  always  taken  entire*  A  criminal  is  never  condemned 
on  bis  si/nple  confession,  withoat  other  collateral  proofs  > 
nocis  a  voluntary  extrajudicial  coafoMioo  aimitted  aa. 


any  proof.     A  person  is  not  admitted  to  accuse  him-  coafei 
self,  according  to  that  rule  in  law,  Non  auditur  pertre 
volens.    See  Arraignment. 

Confession,  among  divines,  the  verbal  acknow- 
ledgment which  a  Christian  makes  of  his  sins. 

Among  the  Jews  it  was  the  custom,  on  the  annual 
feast  of  expiation,  for  the  high-priest  to  make  confes- 
sion of  sins  to  God  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people  : 
besides  this  general  confession,  the  Jews  were  enjoined, 
if  their  sins  were  a  breach  of  the  first  table  of  the  law, 
to  make  confession  of  them  to  God ;  but  violations  of 
the  second  table  were  to  be  acknowledged  to  their  bre- 
thren. The  confessions  of  the  primitive  Christiana 
were  all  voluntary,  and  not  imposed  on  them  by  any 
laws  of  the  church  >  yet  private  confession  was  not  only 
allowed,  but  encouraged. 

The  Romish  church  requires  confession  not  only  as  a 
duty,  but  has  advanced  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacra- 
ment :  this  confession  is  made  to  the  priest,  and  is  pri- 
vate and  auricular^  and  the  priest  is  not  to  reveal 
them  under  pain  of  the  highest  punishment. 

Confession  ofFaith^  a  list  of  the  several  articles 
of  belief  in  any  church. 

CONFESSIONAL,  orCoNFESSioNART,  a  place  in 
churches  under  the  great  altar,  where  the  bodies  of  de- 
ceased saints,  martyr*,  and  confessors,  were  deposited. 

This  word  i^  also  used  by  the  Romanists  for  a  desk  in 
the  church  where  the  confessor  takes  the  confessions  of 
the  penitents. 

CONFESSOR,  a  Christian  who  has  made  a  solemn 
and  resolute  profession  of  the  faith,  and  has  endured  tor- 
ments in  its  defence.  A  mere  saint  is  called  a  confes- 
sor, to  distinguish  him  from  the  roll  of  dignified  saints ; 
such  as  apostles,  martyrs,  &c.  In  ecclesiastical  history, 
we  frequently  find  the  word  confessors  used  for  mar- 
tyrs :  in  after-times  it  was  confined  to  those  who,  after 
having  been  tormented  by  the  tyrants,  were  permitted 
to  live  and  die  in  peace.  And  at  last  it  was  also  used 
for  those  who,  after  having  lived  a  good  life,  died 
under  an  opinion  of  sanctity.  According  to  St  Cy- 
prian, he  who  presented  himself  to  torture,  or  even  to 
martyrdom,  without  being  called  to  it,  was  not  called 
a  confessor  but  a  professor:  and  if  any  oat  of  a  want  of 
courage  abandoned  bis  country,  and  became  a  volun- 
tary exile  for  the  sake  of  the  faith,  he  was  called  eir- 
terris. 

Confessor  is  also  a  priest  in  the  Romish  chorcb, 
who  has  a  power  to  hear  sinners  in  the  sacrament  of 
penance,  and  to  give  them  absolution.  The  church 
calls  him  in  Latin  cor^fessarius^  to  distinguish  him  from 
confessor,  which  is  a  name  consecrated  to  saints.  The 
confessors  of  the  kings  of  France,  from  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.  have  been  constantly  Jesuits :  before  him 
the  Dominicans  and  Cordeliers  shared  the  office  be- 
tween them.  The  confessors  of  the  house  of  Austria 
have  also,  ordinarily,  bcsen  Dominicans  and  Cordeliers ; 
but  the  later  emperors  have  all  taken  Jesuits. 

CONFIGURATION,  the  outward  figure  which 
bounds  bodies,  and  gives  them  their  external  appeal^ 
ance ;  being  that  which,  in  a  great  measure,  constitotes 
the  specific  difference  between  bodies. 

CONFIRMATION,  in  a  general  seMe,  the  act  of 
ratifying  or  rendering  a  title,  claim,  report,  or  the  like, 
more  sure  and  indisputable. 

CoNFiRMATiONi  in  Zati^,  a  conveyaooe  of  an  estate, 
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Conli'-ina.  or  right  in  esse^  frohi  one  man  to  another^  whereby  a 
tioH       voidable  estate  is  made  SBre  and  unavoidable,  or  a  par- 
ticular  estate  is  increased,  or  a  possession  made  perfect. 

Confirmation,  in  Theology^  the  ceremony  of  lay- 
ing on  of  hands,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost* 

The  antiquity  of  this  ceremony  is,  by  all  ancient 
writers,  carried  as  high  as  the  apostles,  and  founded 
upon  their  example  and  practice.  In  the  primitive 
cliurch,  it  used  to  be  given  the  Christians  immediately 
after  baptism,  if  the  bishop  happened  to  be  present  at 
the  solemnity.  Among  the  Greeks,  and  throughout' 
the  East,  it  still  accompanies  baptism  ;  but  the  Roma- 
nists make  it  a  distinct  independent  sacrament.  Seven 
years  is  the  stated  time  for  confirmation  $  however,  , 
they  are  sometimes  confirmed  before,  and  sometimes 
after,  that  age.  The  person  to  be  confirmed  has  a 
f^father  and  godmother  appointed  him,  as  in  baptism. 
The  order  of  confirmation  in  the  church  of  England 
does  not  determine  the  precise  age  of  the  persons  to  be 
confirmed. 

CONFISCATION,  in  Law,  the  adjudication  of 
goods  or  effects  to  the  public  treasury  j  as  the  bodies 
and  effects  of  criminals,  traitors,  &c. 

CONFLAGRATION,  the  general  baraing  of  a 
city  or  other  considerable  place. 

This  word  is  commonly  applied  to  that  grand  pe- 
riod or  catastrophe  of  our  world,  when  the  face  of  na- 
ture is  to  be  changed  by  fire,  as  formerly  it  was  by 
water.  The  ancient  Pythagoreans,  Flatonists,  Epi- 
ciireans,  and  Stoics,  appear  to  have  had  a  notion  of 
the  conflagration ;  though  whence  they  shonid  derive 
it,  unless  from  the  sacred  books,  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive $  except,  perhaps,  from  the  Phoenicians,  who 
themselves  had  it  from  the  Jews,  Seneca  says  ex- 
pressly, Tempus  advenerit  quo  Mera  sideribus  incur' 
rent,  et  cmniflagfxtnte  materia  uno  igne,  auicmtid  nunc 
ex  deposito  lucet,  ardehit.  This  general  dissolution  the 
Stoics  call  vtm^mrtt,  ecpyrons.  Mention  of  the  con- 
flagration is  also  made  in  the  books  of  the  Sibyls,  So- 
phocles, Hystaspes,  Ovid,  Lucan,  &c.  Dr  Burnet, 
after  F.  Tachard  and  others,  relates  that  the  Siamese 
believe  that  the  earth  will  at  last  be  parched  up  with 
Leat  \  the  mountains  melted  down  \  the  eartb^s  whole 
surface  reduced  to  a  level,  and  then  consumed  with 
fire.  And  the  Bramins  of  Siam  do  not  only  hold 
that  the  world  shall  be  destroyed  by  fire,  hot  also 
that  a  new  earth  shall  be  made  out  of  the  cinders  of 
the  old. 

Various  are  the  sentiments  of  authors  on  the  subject 
of  the  conflagration  }  the  cause  whence  it  is  to  arise, 
and  the  effects  it  is  to  produce.  Divines  ordinarily 
account  for  it  metaphysically ;  and  will  have  it  take 
its  rise-  from  a  miracle,  as  a  fire  from  heaven.  Phi- 
losophers contend  for  its  being  produced  from  natural 
causes  \  and  will  have  it  effected  according  to  the  laws 
of  mechanics.  Some  think  an  eruption  of  the  central 
fire  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  add,  that  this  may 
be  occasioned  several  ways,  viz.  either  by  having  its 
intensity  increased  \  which  again  may  be  effected  ei- 
ther by  being  driven  into  less  space  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  superficial  cold,  or  by  an  increase  of  the 
inflammability  of  the  fuel  whereon  it  is  fed ;  or  by 
having  the  resistance  of  the  imprisoning  earth  weak- 
ened,  which  may  happen  either  from  the  diminu- 


tion of  its  matter,  by  the  consumption  of  its  central  Coaflagra- 
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parts,  or  by  weakening  the  cohesion  of  the  constitu- 
ent part  of  the  mass  by  the  excess  or  the  defect  of  ^  ^^  . 
moisture.  Others  look  for  the  cause  of  the  conflagra- 
tion in  the  atmosphere,  and  suppose,  that  some  of  the 
meteors  there  engendered  in  unusual  quantities,  and 
exploded  with  unusual  vehemence,  from  the  concur- 
rence of  various  circumstances,  may  effect  it,  with- 
out seeking  any  further.  The  astrologers  account  for 
it  from  a  conjunction  of  all  the  planets  in  the  sign 
Cancer;  as  the  deluge,  say  thej,  was  occasioned  by 
their  conjunction  in  Capricorn.  Lastly,  others  have 
recourse  to  a  still  more  effectual  and  flaming  machine, 
and  conclude  the  world  is  to  undergo  its  conflagration 
from  the  near  approach  of  a  comet  in  its  return  from 
the  son. 

CONFLUENT,  among  physicians,  &c.  an  appella- 
tion given  to  that  kind  of  Small-pox  wherein  the  pu- 
stules run  into  each  other. 

CONFLUENTES,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  place 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  50  forts  erected  by  Drusus  on  the 
Rhine,  in  Gallia  Belgica :  Now  Cookntn,  a  town'  of 
Triers.     £.  Long.  7.  15.  N.  Lat.  50^  30. 

CONFORMATION,'the  particular  consistence  and 
texture  of  the  parts  of  any  body,  and  their  disposition 
to  compose  a  whole. 

Conformation,  in  Medicine,  that  make  and  con- 
struction of  the  human  body  which  is  peculiar  to 
every  individual.  Henpe  a  mala  conformatio,  signifies 
some  fault  in  the  first  rudiments^  whereby  a  person 
comes  into  the  world  crooked,  er  with  some  of  the 
viscera  or  cavities  unduly  framed  or  proportioned. 
Many  are  subject  to  incurable  asthmas,  from  a  too 
small  capaicity  of  the  thorax^  and  the  like  vicious  con- 
formations.   

CONFORMITY,  in  the  schools,  is  the  congroency 
or  relation  of  agreement  between  one  thing  and  ano- 
ther ;  as  between  the  measure  and  the  thing  measured, 
the  object  and  the  understanding,  the  thing  and  the 
division  thereof,  &g. 

CONFRONTATION,  the  act  of  bringing  two 
persons  in  presence  of  each  other,  to  discover  the  truth 
of  some  fact  which  they  relate  differently. 

The  word  is  chiefly  used  in  criminal  matters,  where 
the  witnesses  are  confronted  with  the  accused,  the 
accused  with  one  another,  or  the  witnesses  with  one 
another. 

CONFUCIUS,  or  Cong-Fu-tse,  the  most  eminent, 
and  most  justly  venerated  of  all  the  philosophers  of 
China,  a  descendant  of  the  imperial  fiimily  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  Chang,  was  bom  in  the  kingdom  of  Ln,  now 
called  the  province  of  Chang-tong,  about  550  years 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  This 
makes  him  to  have  been  cotemporary  with  l^tbagorat 
and  Solon,  and  prior  to  the  days  of  Socrates.  He  gave 
striking  proofs  of  very  uncommon  talents  at  an  eariy 
period  of  life,  which  were  cultivated  and  improved 
with  great  assiduity  under  the  tuition  of  the  ablest 
masters.  Scarcely  had  he  attained  to  the  years  of 
maturity,  when  he  evinced  himself  acquainted  with  all 
the  literature  of  that  period,  possessinff,  in  particnlar,  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  canonical  andclasaical 
books,  ascribed  to  the  legislators  Yao  and  Chun,  which 
the  Chinese  coipbatically  denominate  the  fine  vahtmct 
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ConftfcivK.  '^  eontaining  the  eseeoca  of  all  their  Bcienees  and  mora- 
lity. Natore  had  bestowed  upon  him  a  most  amiable 
temper,  and  his  moral  deportment  was  altogether  un- 
exceptionable* He  acqnired  a  disttngaished  reputation 
for  humility,  sincerity,  the  government  of  his  appetites, 
m  disinterested  heart,  and  a  sovereign  contempt  of 
wealth.  These  rare  qualities  pointed  him  out  as  a  pro- 
per person  to  fill  offices  of  importance  and  trust  in  the 
government  of  his  country,  which  he  did  with  honour 
to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  empire.  These  public 
stations  afforded  him  excellent  opportunities  of  estima- 
ting with  accuracy  the  true  state  of  morals  among  his 
countrymen,  which  at  this  time  were  dissolute  and  vi- 
cious in  the  extreme.  He  conceived  the  godlike  idea 
of  attempting  a  general  reformation  both  in  morals  and 
an  politics,  and  his  efforts  for  some  time  were  attended 
with  such  remarkable  effects,  that  he  inspired  his  coun- 
trymen with  a  just  veneration  for  his  excellent  charac- 
ter, and  gratitude  for  his  exertions,  being  raised  to  a 
station  of  the  last  importance  in  the  kingdom  of  Lu. 
Here  his  counsels  and  advice  were  productive  of  the 
moat  beneficial  consequences,  in  establishing  good  or- 
dev,  the  doe  exercise  of  justice,  concord,  and  decorum, 
through  the  whole  kingdom.  As  it  thus  very  natural- 
ly became  an  object  of  admiration,  so,  likewise,  neigh- 
bouring princes  beheld  with  envy  its  growing  happi- 
ness and  prosperity ;  to  destroy  which  they  contrived 
a  fatal  and  effectual  expedient.  The  king  of  Tsi  being 
apprehensive,  that  if  the  king  of  Lu  continued  to  be 
directed  by  the  wisdom  and  sound  policy  of  Confucius, 
he  would  soon  beoeme  by  far  too  powerful,  sent  him 
and  his  nobility  a  present  of  the  most  beautiful  young 
women,  trained  up  from  their  infancy  in  all  the  arts  of 
seduction,  who  were  but  too  successful  in  plunging  the 
whole  coart  into  voluptuousness  and  dissipation.  This 
demolished,  in  a  short  time,  the  whole  of  that  beautiful 
fabric  which  had  been  erected  by  Confucius.  Finding 
it  a  hopeless  attempt  to  stem  the  universal  torrent  of 
corruption  and  depravity,  he  resolved  to  exert  his  ta- 
lents in  some  distant  kingdom,  in  the  philanthropic 
cause  of  moral  reformation,  io  hopes  of  better  succees. 
But  he  had  the  mortification  to  discover,  that  vice  was 
eveiy where  triumphant,  while  virtue,  that  darling  of 
his  soul,  was  compelled  to  hide  her  head.  This  in- 
duced him  to  adopt  the  more  humble,  although 
not  the  less  interesting  employment  of  a  teacher  of 
youth,  in  which  he  made  great  and  rapid  progress. 
About  600  of  his  scholars  were  sent  into  difierenc 
parts  of  the  empire,  to  carry  on  his  favourite  work  of 
moral  reformation.  Among  his  disciples,  72  were  re- 
markably distinguished  above  the  rest  for  their  mental 
acquisitions,  and  10  others  were  deemed  superior,  even- 
to  these,  as  having  a  thorough  comprehension  of  their 
master *s  whole  system.  These  were  divided  by  him  in- 
to four  classes :  the  first  lieing  destined  to  the  study  of 
the  moral  virtues  ^  the  second  to  the  arts  of  logic  ami 
public  speaking  ;  the  third  class  studied  jurisprudence 
and  the  duties  of  the  civil  magistrate ;  and  public  speak- 
ing, or  the  delivery  of  popular  disoourses  on  moral 
topics.  Lidefiitigable,  however,  as  hie  labours  were, 
the  task  was  too  mighty  to  be  accomplished  by  human 
exertions.  During  his  last  illness,  he  declared  to  hit 
pupils,  that  the  grief  of  his  mind  occasioned  by  the 
proii^cy  of  human  nature  was  become  insupportable  $ 
and  with  a  melancholy  voice,  he  irrdaimrd  **  Immeate 
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mountain,  how  art  thou  fallen  !  The  grand  machine  is  Confuciui. 
demolished,  and  the  wise  and  the  virtuous  are  no  more. '  w  '^ 
The  kings  will  not  follow  my  maxims :  I  am  no  long- 
er useful  on  earth  ;  it  is,  therefore,  time  that  I  should 
quit  it.'*  On  uttering  these  words  he  was  seized  with 
a  lethargy,  which  baought  him  to  the  grave.  He  fi- 
nished bis  honourable  career  in  the  J2d  year  of  his  age, 
in  his  native  kingdom,  to  which  he  had  returned  in 
company  with  bis  disciples.  It  is  frequently  the  fate 
of  illustrious  characters,  never  to  be  properly  valued 
till  they  are  cut  off  by  death  ^  which  was  the  case  with 
Confucius.  The  whole  empire  of  China  bewailed  the 
loss  of  him,  and  erected  innumerable  edifices  to  per- 
petuate bis  memory,  adorned  with  such  honourable  in- 
scriptions as  the  following  :  *'  To  the  great  master  ;** 
"  To  the  chief  doctor  •,"  "  To  the  saint  5''  •*  To  the 
wise  king  of  literature  )*'  **  To  the  instructor  of  em- 
perors and  kings.^  All  his  descendants,  even  to 
the  present  day,  enjoy  the  honourable  title  and  of- 
fice of  mandarins,  and  are  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  to  the  emperor,  as  well  as  the  princes  of 
the  blood.  The  man  who  applies  for  the  title  of  doctor, 
most  previously  have  made  a  present  to  a  mandarin  de- 
scended in  a  direct  line  from  Confucius.  The  writings 
of  this  great  man  are  esteemed  by  the  Chinese  as  of 
the  highest  authority,  next  to  the  five  volumes,  to  which 
he  modestly  acknowledges  himself  to  have  been  much 
indebted.  His  works  are,  t.  The  Tay-hio;  '*  The  Grand 
Science,  or  School  of  Adults,'^  chiefly  intended  for  the 
information  of  princes  and  magistrates,  recommending 
the  duties  of  self-government,  and  uniform  obedienee 
to  the  laws  of  right  reason.  3.  The  Chong-yongy  or 
**  Immutable  Medium,'^  in  which  he  shews  its  impor- 
tance in  the  government  of  the  passions  by  a  variety  of 
examples,  and  points  ont  the  mHhod  of  arriving  at  per- 
fection in  virtue.  3.  Lung-t/Uj  or  moral  and  sententions 
discourses,  which  exhibit  a  lively  picture  of  the  opinions, 
conduct,  and  maxims  of  Confucius  and  his  followers. 
4.  Meng'tsi^  the  book  of  Mencius,  which  derived  its 
name  from  one  of  that  great  philosopher's  disciples. 
These  are  all  deservedly  esteemed  by  the  Chinese,  be- 
ing held  next  in  importance  to  the  five  volumes.  5.  The 
HyaU'kingf  or  dissertation  on  the  duty  and  respect 
which  children  owe  their  parents  }  and,  6.  The  Syofi' 
kyo^  or  science  for  children,  being  a  judicious  collection 
of  moral  sentences  from  ancient  and  modern  writers. 

If  a  fair  and  impartial  estimate  of  the  religion  of 
Confucius  be  made,  it  cannot  be  viewed  in  anv  other 
light  than  as  uocormpted  deism,  although  he  has  some- 
times been  accused  of  befriending  and  secretly  propa- 
gating atheistical  sentiments ;  but  such  an  accusation  is 
as  cruel  as  it  is  unjust,  since  the  purity  of  his  moral  pre- 
cepts, and  the  acknowledged  rectitude  of  his  whole'  de- 
portment, are  utterly  incompatible  with  such  a  supposi- 
tion. He  considered  the  Tyen  or  Deity  as  the  purest 
and  most  perfect  essence,  principle  and  source  of  all 
things  in  the  boundless  universe ;  who  is  absolutely  in- 
dependent, omnipotent,  the  governor  and  guardian  of 
every  thing  \  possessed  of  infinite  wisdom  which  nothing 
can  deceive;  holy,  without  partiality,  of  unlimited 
goodness  and  justice.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  form  any 
adequate  opinion  of  his  sentiments  relative  to  the  soul 
of  man  and  the  doctrine  of  futurity,  having  no  well  au- 
thenticated data,  on  which  to  proceed.  His  morality  is 
io  many  instaacea  superior  to  that  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
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Conruciof,  and  yields  to  none  npon  earth,  except  to  that  of  dtvine 
Confution.  revelation.  The  religion  of  ConfaciuSy  notwitbstand- 
ing  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held,  is  adopted  as  a 
model  by  none  of  his  countrymen,  the  literati  except- 
ed. Their  prevailing  system  is  a  medley  of  pagan 
idolatry  and  the  fabulous  superstition  of  the  Indians, 
introduced  into  China  by  Fo,  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

CONFUSION,  in  a  general  sense,  is  onnosed  to  fur* 
der^  in  a  pertubation  whereof  confusion  consists ;  e*  gr* 
when  things  prior  in  nature  do  not  precede,  or  posterior 
do  not  follow,  &c. 

In  a  logical  sense,  confusion  is  opposed  to  distinctness 
or  perspicuity:  and  may  happen  either  in  words,  as 
when  miscontrived  or  misapplied  \  or  in  ideas,  as  when 
the  idea  of  any  thing  presents  something  along  with  it, 
which  does  Aot  properly  belong  to  that  thing.  See 
Idea  and  Notion. 

In  a  physical  sense,  confusion  is  a  sort  of  union  or 
mixture  by  mere  contiguity*  Such  is  that  between 
fluids  of  contrary  nature,  as  oil  and  vinegar,  &c. 

Confusion,  in  Scots  Law^  is  a  method  of  suspending 
and  extinguishing  obligations.  For  the  illustration  of 
this,  see  Law  Index* 

Confusion  of  Tongues^  in  the  history  of  mankind,  is 
a  memorable  event,  which  happened  in  the  one  hundred 
and  firnt  year  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology, 
and  the  fotir  hundred  and  first  year  by  the  Samaritan, 
after  the  flood,  at  the  overthrow  of  Babel  \  and  which 
was  providentially  brought  about  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  dispersion  of  mankind  and  the  population  of  the 
earth.  Until  this  period  there  had  been  one  common 
language,  which  formed  a  bond  of  union  that  prevented 
the  separation  of  mankind  into  distinct  nations;  and 
some,  have  supposed,  that  the  tower  of  Babel  was  erect- 
ed as  a  kind  of  fortress,  by  which  the  people  intended 
to  defend  themselves  against  that  separation  which 
Noah  had  projected. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  of  this  confusion,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  effected.  Some  learned  men,  prepossessed 
with  the  notion  that  all  the  different  idioms  now  in  the 
world  did  at  first  arise  from  one  original  language  to 
which  they  may  be  reduced,  and  that  the  variety 
among  them  is  no  more  than  most  naturally  have  hap* 
pened  in  a  long  course  of  time  by  the  mere  separation 
of  the  builders  of  Babel,  have  maintained,  that  there 
were  no  new  langaages  formed  at  the  confusion  \  bat, 
that  this  event  was  accomplished  by  creating  a  nnisua- 
derstanding  and  variance  amonff  the  builders,  without 
any  immediate  influence  on  their  languages*  Bnt  this 
opinion,  advanced  by  Le  Cierc,  &c.  seems  to  be  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  word 
n»v,  shapha^  *'  lip,^*  used  by  the  sacred  historian.— 
Others  have  imagined,  tliat  this  was  bronght  about  by 
a  temporary  confusion  of  their  speech,  or  rather  of  their 
apprehensions,  causing  them,  whilst  they  continued  to- 
gether and  spoke  the  same  language,  te  andeistand  the 
words  differently.  Scaliger  is  of  this  opinion*  Others, 
again,  accoimt  for  this  event  by  the  privation  of  all 
language,  and  by  supposing  that  mankind  were  under  a 
necessity  of  associating  together,  and  of  imposing  new 
names  on  things  by  common  consent.  Another  opi- 
nion ascribes  the  confusion  to  such  an  indistinct  remem* 
knuictf  of  the  original  language  which  they  spoke  bo? 
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fore,  as  made  them  speak  it  very  differently ;  to  that  CoaftmoB. 
bv  the  various  inflexions,  terminations,  and  pronun-  ^-  m  '' 
ciatious  of  divers  dialects,  they  could  no  more  under- 
stand one  another,  than  they  who  understand  Latin 
can  understand  those  who  speak  French,  Italian,  or 
Spanish,  though  all  these  languages  arise  out  of  it. 
This  opinion  is  adopted  by  Casaubon,  and  by  Bishop 
Patrick  in  bis  Commentary  tn  ioc.  and  is  certainly  much 
more  probable  than  either  of  the  former.  And  Mr 
Shuckford  maintains,  that  the  confusion  arose  from 
small  beginnings,  by  the  invention  of  new  words  in  ei- 
ther of  the  three  families  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet^ 
which  might  contribute  to  separate  them  from  one  ano- 
ther :  and  that  in  each  family  new  differences  of  speech 
might  gradually  arise,  so  that  each  of  these  families 
went  on  to  divide  and  subdivide  among  themselves. 
Others,  again,  as  Mr  Jos.  Mode  and  Dr  Wotton,  &e. 
not  satisfied  with  either  of  the  foregoing  methods  of 
accounting  for  the  diversity  of  languages  among  man- 
kind, have  recourse  to  an  extraordinary  interpoeition 
of  divine  power,  by  which  new  languages  were  framed 
and  communicated  to  different  families  by  a  supeua- 
tural  infusion  or  inspiration }  which  languages  have  been 
the  roots  and  originals  from  which  tho  several  dialects 
that  are,  or  have  been,  or  will  be  spoken,  as  long  as 
this  earth  shall  last,  have  arisen,  and  to  which  they 
may  with  ease  be  reduced.  As  to  the  number  of  lan- 
guages thus  introduced,  many  opinions  have  been 
adopted.  If  there  were  no  more  than  there  were  na- 
tions or  heads  of  nations,  then  the  number  would  be 
seven  for  Japhet,  four  for  Ham,  and  five  for  Shem  f 
but  if  there  were  as  many  as  there  were  families,  which 
is  the  more  probable  opinion,  their  number  cannot  be 
certainly  assigned.  However,  the  Hebrews  fancy  they 
were  70,  because  the  descendants  from  the  sons  of 
Noah,  enumerated  Genesis  x.  were  just  so  many.  AJ* 
lowing,  then,  the  lanffoages  of  the  chief  families  to 
have  been  fundamentally  different  from  each  other,  tho 
sub-languages  and  dialects  within  each  branch  would 
probably  have  had  a  motual  aflinity,  greater  or  less  as 
they  settled  nearer  or  farther  from  each  other.  Bnt 
whichsoever  of  these  hypotheses  is  adopted,  the  pri- 
mary object  of  the  confusion  at  Babel  was  the  separa- 
tion and  dispersion  of  mankind. 

Dr  Bryant,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Analysis  of 
Ancient  Mythology,  has  advanced  a  singular  hypoth^ 
sis,  both  with  respect  to  the  oonfnaion  of  tongues  and 
the  dispersion.  He  supposes  that  the  confusion  of  lan- 
guage was  local  and  partial,  and  limited  to  Babel  only. 
By  rvMnVx  Gen.  zi.  i.  and  8.  which  our  translators 
render  the  whole  earthy  he  understands  every  region  i 
and  by  tho  same  words  in  ver.  9.  ilu  whole  regum  or 
province.  This  confusion  was  occasioned,  as  he  sup- 
poses, by  a  labial  failure  ^  so  that  the  people  could  not 
articulate.  Thus  their  speech  was  confounded,  hut  not 
altered  ;  for  as  soon  as  they  separated,  they  recovered 
their  true  tenor  of  pronunciation,  and  the  language  of 
the  earth  continued  for  some  ages  nearly  the  same. 
The  interviews  between  the  Hebrews  and  otbor  na- 
tions recorded  in  Scripture,  were  conducted  withool 
an  interpreter ;  and  ho  farther  observes,  that  the  vari- 
ous languages  which  subsist  at  this  day  retain  sufficient 
rotation  to  show,  that  they  were  once  dialects  from  tbo 
same  matrix,  and  that  their  variety  was  the  effect  of 
tioiQ.    See  JDistKasxoK.. 
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Coafbutioii  CONFUTATION,  in  Rhetoric^  &c.  a  part  of  an 
11  oration,  wherein  the  orator  seconds  his  own  arguments 
^^^^^  and  strengthens  his  cause,  by  refelling  and  destroying 
the  opposite  argnments  of  the  antagonist.  This  is  done 
by  denying  what  is  apparently  false,  by  detecting  some 
flaw  in  the  reasoning  of  the  adverse  party,  by  granting 
their  argument,  and  showing  its  invalidity,  or  retorting 
it  upon  the  adversary. 

CONGE,  in  the  French  law,  a  license  or  permis* 
sion,  granted  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  which  gives 
him  a  dispensation  ft'om  some  duty  to  which  he  was 
before  obliged.  A  woman  cannot  obligate  herself 
without  the  congS  or  license  of  her  husband  ;  a  monk 
cannot  go  out  of  his  conven%  without  the  congi  of  his 
superiors. 

CoKOsf  (Peitre^  in  ecclesiastical  policy,  the  king's 
permission  royal  to  a  dean  and  chapter  in  the  time  of 
a  vacancy,  to  chose  a  bishop ;  or  to  an  abbey,  or  priory, 
of  his  own  foundation,  to  choose  their  abbot  or  prior. 

The  king  of  England,  as  sovereign  patron  of  all 
archbishoprics,  bishoprics,  and  other  ecclesiastical  be- 
nefices, had  of  ancient  time  free  appointment  of  all 
etclesiastical  dignities,  whensoever  they  chanced  to  be 
void  ;  investing  them  first  per  baccutum  et  annulum^ 
and  afterwards  by  his  letters  patent ;  and  in  course  of 
time  he  made  the  election  over  to  others,  under  cer- 
tain forms  and  limitations,  as  that  they  should  at  eve- 
ry  vacation,  before  they  choose,  demand  the  king's 
conge  d'elire,  and  after  the  election  crave  his  royal  as- 
sent, &c. 

CoKGi/,  in  Architecture^  a  mould  in  form  of  a 
quarter  round,  or  a  cavetto,  which  serves  to  separate 
two  members  from  one  another;  sach  as  that  which 
joins  the  shafl  of  the  column  to  the  cincture,  called  al- 
so apophyge, 

CoKGES  are  also  rings  or  ferrels  formerly  used  in  the 
extremities  of  wooden  pillars,  to  keep  them  from  split- 
tin?,  afterwards  imitated  in  stone ^ work. 

CONGELATION,  signifies  the  passing  of  any  body 
from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state :  so  that  the  term  is  thus 
applicable  to  metals  when  they  resume  their  solid  form 
after  being  heated,  to  water  when  it  freezes,  to  wax, 
spermaceti,  &e.  when  they  become  solid  after  having 
been  rendered  fluid  by  heat ;  and  in  general  to  all  pro- 
cesses, where  the  whole  substance  of  the  fluid  is  con- 
verted into  a  solid  :  hut  it  differs  from  crystallization  ; 
because  in  the  latter  process,  thouirh  the  salt  passes 
from  a  fluid  to  a*  solid  state,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
liquid  is  always  left,  so  that  the  terra  congelation  is 
never  applied  in  this  case. 

The  process  of  congelation  in  all  cases  depends  upon, 
or  at  least  is  accompanied  with,  the  emission  of  heat,  as 
has  been  evinced  by  experiments  made  not  only  on  wa- 
ter^  but  on  spermaceti,  wax,  &c. :  for  in  all  of  these, 
though  the  thermometer  immersed  in  them  while  fluid 
continued  to  descend  gradually  till  a  certain  period, 
-  yet  it  was  as  constantly  observed  to  remain  stationary, 
or  even  to  ascend  while  the  congelation  went  on.  See 
Chemistry. 

It  is  not  known  whether  all  kinds  of  fluids  are  natu- 
rally capable  of  congelation  or  not ;  though  we  are 
certain  that  there  ate  very  great  differences  among 
Coanla.     ^^^  '"  '^"  respect.     Tlie  most  difficult  of  all  those  of 
tlon  of        which  the  congelation  has  been  actually  ascertained  is 
foiakiilvcr.  )uicksiLver»     This  was  long  thought  capable  of  resist- 
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ing  any  degree  of  cold  whatever  \  and  it  is  only  within  Conj^ela- 
a  few  years  that  its  congelation  by  artificial  means  was      tioo. 
known,  and  still  more  lately  that  some  climates  were  *  '     v      -' 
found  to  be  so  severe  as  to  congeal  this  fluid  by  the  cold 
of  the  atmosphere.  ^ 

The  congelation  of  quicksilver  was  first  ascertained  £speri. 
by  M.  Joseph  Adam  Braun,  professor  of  philosophy  atm^otAof 
Petersburg.  He  had  been  employed  in  making  ther-  ^*  ^'*"n« 
mometrical  experiments,  not  with  a  view  to  make  the 
discovery  he  actually  did,  but  to  see  how  many  degrees 
of  cold  he  could  produce.  An  excellent  opportunity 
for  this  occurred  on  the  14th  of  December  1759,  ^^^^ 
the  mercury  stood  naturally  at  —34,  which  is  now 
known  to  be  only  five  or  six  degrees  aboire  its  point  of 
congelation.  IVf.  Brann,  having  determined  to  avail 
himself  of  this  great  degree  of  natural  cold,  prepared  a 
freezing  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  pounded  ice,  by 
means  of  which  his  thermometer  was  reduced  to  — >59» 
Part  of  the  quicksilver  had  now  really  congealed  ;  jm, 
so  far  was  M.  Braun  from  entertaining  any  suspicion  of 
the  truth,  that  he  had  almost  desisted  from  farther  at- 
tempts, being  satisfied  with  having  so  far  exceeded  all 
the  philosophers  who  went  before  him.  Animated, 
however,  by  the  hopes  of  producing  a  still  greater  de- 
gree of  cold,  he  renewed  the  experiment;  but  having 
expended  all  his  pounded  ice,  he  was  obliged  to  sob- 
•titute  snow  in  its  place.  With  this  fresh  mixture  the 
mercury  sunk  to  -^loo,  240,  and  352^.  He  then 
supposed  that  the  thermometer  was  broken ;  but  on 
taking  it  out  to  observe  whether  it  was  so  or  not,  he 
found  the  qnicksilver  fixed,  and  con  tinning  so  for  r2 
minotes.  On  repeating  the  same  experiment  with  an- 
other thermometer  which  had  been  graduated  no  lower 
than  —1 20,^  all  the  mercury  sunk  into  the  ball,  and 
became  solid  as  before,  not  beginning  to  reascend  till 
after  a  still  longer  interval  of  time.  Hence  the  pro- 
fessor concluded  that  the  qnicksilver  was  really  frozen, 
and  prepared  for  making  a  decisive  experiment*  lliis 
was  accomplished  on  the  25tb  of  the  same  month,  and 
the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  broken  as  soon  as  the  me- 
tal was  congealed.  The  mercury  was  now  converted 
into  a  solid  and  shining  metallic  mass,  which  extended 
nnder  the  strokes  of  a  pestle,  in  hardness  rather  in- 
ferior to  lead,  and  yielding  a  doll  sound  like  that  me- 
tal. Professor  ^pinus  made  similar  experiments  at 
the  same  time,  employinsr  both  thermometers  and  tubes 
of  a  lar^r  bore  :  in  which  last  he  remarked,  that  the 
quicksilver  fell  sensibly  on  being  froxen,  assuming  a 
concave  surface,  and  likewise  that  the  congealed  pieces 
sunk  in  fluid  mercury. 

The  fact  being  thus  established,  and  fluidity  no 
longer  to  be  considered  as  an  essential  property  of 
quicksilver,  M.  Braun  communicated  an  account  of 
his  experiments  to  the  Petersbnrgh  Academy,  en  the 
6th  of  September  1760  \  of  which  a  large  extract  was 
inserted  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  lii. 
p.  156.  Five  years  afterwards  ht  published  another 
treatise  on  the  same  subject,  under  the  title  of  Supple- 
ment to  his  former  dissertation.  In  this  he  declared, 
that,  since  his  former  publication,  he  had  never  sofier- 
ed  any  winter  to  elapse  without  repeating  the  experi- 
ment of  congealing  quicksilver,  and  never  failed  of 
success  when  the  natural  cold  was  of  a  sufficient 
strength  for  the  purpose.  This  degree  of  nataral  cold 
he  soppoacs  to  be  —10  of  Fahrenheit,  though  some 
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CongeU-  commencemeiit  of  the  congelation  might  be  perceived 
tion.  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  as  high  as  +  2. 
•  The  results  of  all  his  experiments  were,  that  with  the 
above-mentioned  frigoriBc  mixtures,  and  once  with 
rectified  spirits  and  snow,  when  the  natural  cold  was  at 
28®,  he  congealed  the  quicksilver,  and  discovered  that 
it  is  a  real  metal  which  melts  with  a  very  small  de* 
gree  of  heat.  Not  perceiving,  however,  the  necessary 
consequence  of  its  great  contraction  in  freezing,  he,  in 
this  work,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  confounded  its 
point  of  congelation  with  that  of  its  greatest  contrac- 
tion in  freezing,  and  thus  marked  the  former  a  great 
deal  too  low  j  though  the  point  of  congelation  was  very 
uncertain  according  to  him,  various  difBculties  having 
occurred  to  his  attempts  of  finding  the  greatest  point 
of  contraction  while  freezing. 

The  experiments  of  M.  Brann  were  not  repeated 
by  any  person  till  the  year  1774,  when  Mr  John  Fre- 
^ric  fiiumenbach,  then  a  student  of  physic  at  Got- 
tingen,  performed  them  to  more  advantage  than  it  ap- 
pears M.  Braun  had  ever  done.     He  was  encouraged 
to  make  the  attempt  by  the  excessive  cold  of  the  win- 
ter that  year.     "  I  put  (says  he),  at  five  in  the  even- 
ing of  January  nth,  three  drachms  of  quicksilver  into 
a  small  sugar-glass,  and  covered  it  with  a  mixture  of 
snow  and  Egyptian  sal-ammoniac.    This  mixture  was 
put  loo^ie  into  the  glass,  so  that  the  quicksilver  lay  per- 
fectly free,    beiug  only  covered  with  it  as  by  pieces 
of  ice ;  the  whole,  together  with   the  glass,   weighed 
somewhat  above  an   ounce.     It  was  bung  ont  at  a 
window    in  such  a  position  as  to  expose  it  freely  to 
the  north-west^  and  two  drachms  more  of  sal-ammo- 
niac  mixed  with  the  snow  on  which  it  stood.     The 
snow  and   sal-ammoniac,  in  tbe  open  air,  soon  froze 
into  a  mass  like  ice  'y  no  sensible  changCi  however,  ap- 
peared in  the  quicksilver  that  evening ;  bat  at  one  in 
tlie  morniivg  it  was  found  frozen  solid.     It  had  divided 
into   two  large  and  four  smaller  pieces  >  one  of  the 
former  was  hemispherical,  the  other  cylindrical,  each 
seemingly  rather  above  a  drachm  in  weighty  the  four 
small  bits  might  amount  to  half  a  scruple.     They  were 
all  with  their  flat  side  (rozen  hard  to  the  glass,  and  no- 
where immediately  touched  by  the  mixture  ^  their  co- 
lour was  a  dull  pale  white  with  a  bluish  cast,  like  zinc, 
very  different  from  the  natural  appearance  of  quicksil- 
ver. Next  morning,  about  eleven  oVlock,  I  found  that 
the  larger  hemisphere  began  to  melt,  perhaps  because 
it  was  most  exposed  to  the  air,  and  not  so  near  as  the 
others   to  the   sal-ammoniac  mixture  which  lay  be- 
neath.    In  this  state  it  resembled  an  amalgam,  sinking 
on  that  side  to  which  the  glass  was  inclined :  but  with- 
out quitting  the  surface  of  the  glass,  to  which  it  was 
yet  firmly  congealed^  the  five  other  pieces  had  not 
yet  undergone  any  alteration,  but  remained  frozen  hard* 
Toward   eight  o^clock  the  cylindrical  piece  began  to 
soften  in  the  same  manner,  and  tbe  other  (owe  soon 
followed.     About  eight  they  Cell  from  the  surface  of 
the  glass,  and  divided  into  many  fluid  shining  globules, 
which  were  soon  lost  in  the  interstices  of  the  frozen 
mixture,  and  reunited  in  part  at  the   bottom,   being 
now  exactly  like  common  quicksilver.?'    At  the  time 
this  experiment  was  made,  the  thermometer  stood  at 
-»I0^  in  the  open  air. 
The  circumstances  attendipg  this  ezperiment  are  still 
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unaccountable  j  for,  In  the  first  place,  the  natural  eold  Ooagdi^ 
was  scarcely  sufficient,  along  with  that  of  the  artificial     tioa 
mixture,  which  produces  3  2°  more,  to  have  congealed 
the  quicksilver }  which  yet  appears  to  have  been  very 
effectually  done,  by  the  length  of  time  it  continued 
solid.     2.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  length  of 
time  required  for  congealing  the  quicksilver  in  this  ex- 
periment, since  other  frigorific  mixtures  begin  to  act 
almost  immediately  5   and,  3.  There  was  not  at  last 
even  the  appearance  of  action,  which  consists  in  a  so- 
lution of  the  snow,  and  not  in  its  freezing  into  a  mass. 
^'  The  whole  experiment  (says  Dr  Blagden*)  remains  •  Phil, 
involved  in  such  obscurity,  that  some  persons  have  sup-  ^'^ 
posed  the  quicksilver  itself  was  not  frozen,  but  ooly^^^*''' 
covered  over  with  icej   to   which   opinion,   however, 
there  are  great  objections.     It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  Gottingen,  though  situated  in  the  same  latitude  as 
London,  and  enjoying  a  temperate  climate  in  genera], 
becomes  subject  at  times  to  a  great  severity  of  cold. 
This  of  nth  of  January  1774  is  one  instance :  I  find 
others   there  where  the  thermometer  sunk  to  -—12®, 
•^16°,  or — 19^;  and  at  Cattlenburg,  a  small  town  about 
two  German  miles  distant,  to — 30®.    By  watching  such 
extraordinary  occasions,  experiments  on  the  freezing 
of  quicksilver   might   easily   be   performed    in   many 
places,  where  the  possibility  of  them  is  at  present  lit- 
tle suspected.     The  cold  observed  at  Glasgow  in  17  80 
would  have  been  fully  sufficient  for  that  purpose.'* 

In  consequence  of  the  publication  of  M.  Braun's 
Experiments,  the  Royal  Society  desired  their  late  se- 
cretary Dr  Maty  to  make  the  necessary  application  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  order  to  repeat  the 
experiment  in  that  country.     Mr  Hutchins,  who  was 
then  at  London,  and  going  out  with  a  commission  as 
governor  of  Albany  fort,  offered  to  undertake  the  ex- 
periments, and  executed  them  very  completely,  freezing 
quicksilver  twice  in  the  months  of  January  and  Fe- 
bruary 1775*    The  account  of  his  success  was  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  at  the  commencement  of  the 
severest  winter  that  had  been  known  for  many  years  in 
Europe  *f  and  at  this  time  the  experiment  was  repeated 
by  two  gentlemen  of  difierent   countries.     One  was 
tjr  Lambert  Bicker,  secretary  to  the  Batavian  society 
at  Rotterdam  }  who,  on  the  28th  of  January  1776^  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  made  an  experiment  to  try  how 
low  he  could  bring  the  thermometer  by  artificial  cold, 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  being  then  -}-a^« 
He  could  not  however,  bring  it  lower  than  -^94^,  at 
which   point   it  stood  immoveable^  and  on  breaking 
the  thermometer,  part  of  the  quicksilver  was  found  to 
have  lost  its  fluidity,  and  was  thickened  to  the  {con- 
sistence of  an  amalgam.      It  fell  out  of  the  tube  in^ 
little  bits,  which  bore  to  be  flattened  by  pressure,  with« 
out  running  into  globules  like   the  inner   fluid  part. 
The  experiment  was  repeated  next   day,   when  tha 
thermometer  stood  at  -)-8^,  but  the  mercury  would  not 
then  descend  below— 80**^  and  as  the   thermometer 
was  not  broken,  it  could  not  be  known  .whether  the 
mercury  had  congealed  or  not.    All  that  could  be  in- 
ferred from  these  experiments  therefore  was,  that  the 
congealing  point  of  mercury  was  not  below  — 5^;^  of 
Fahrenheit*s  thermometer.     The  other  who  attempt- 
ed the  congelation  of  this  fluid  was  the  late  Dr  An- 
thony Fothergill^    hot  it  could  not  be  determined 
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whether  he  succeeded  or  not.  An  aecoont  of  bU  ex- 
periments is  inserted  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
vo).  Ixvi. 

No  other  attennpts  were  made  to  congeal  qnicksiWer 
until  the  year  1781,  when  Mr  Hutchins  resumed  the 
subject  with  great  success,  insomuch  that  from  his  ex- 
periments the  freezing  point  of  mercury  is  now  almost 
as  well  settled  as  that  of  water.  Preceding  philoso- 
phers, indeed,  had  not  been  altogether  inattentive  to 
this  subject.  Professor  Braon  himself  had  taken  great 
pains  to  investigate  it ;  but  for  want  of  paying  the  re- 
quisite attention  to  the  difference  betwixt  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  fluid  mercurv  by  cold,  aud  that  of  the 
congealing  metal  by  freezing,  he  could  determine  no- 
thing certain  concerning  it.  Others  declared  it  as 
their  opinion,  that '  nothing  certain  could  be  determi- 
ned by  merely  freezing  mercury  in  a  thermometer 
filled  with  thst  fluid.  Mr  Cavendish  and  Dr  Black 
first  suggested  the  proper  method  of  obviating  the  dif- 
ficulties on  this  subject.  Dr  Black,  in  a  letter  to  Mr 
Hutchins,  dated  October  5.  I779f  gave  the'following 
directions  for  making  the  experiment  with  accuraey : 
'*  Provide  a  few  wide  and'  short  tubes  of  thin  glass, 
sealed  at  one  end  and  open  at  the  other :  the  wideness 
of  these  tnbes  may  be  from  half  to  three  quarters  of 
an  inch,  and  the  length  of  them  about  three  inches. 
Put  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  depth  of  mercury 
into  one  of  these  tubes,  and  plunging  the  bulb  bf  the 
thermometer  into  the  mercury,  set  the  tube  with  the 
mercury  and  the  thermometer  in  it  into  a  freezing  mix- 
ture, which  should  be  made  for  this  purpose  in  a  com- 
mon tumbler  or  water  glass :  and,  N.  B.  in  making  a 
fireezing  mixture  with  snow  and  nitric  acid,  the  quan- 
tity of  the  acid  should  never  be  so  great  as  to  dissolve 
the  whole  of  the  snow,  and  only  enough  to  reduce 
it  to  the  consistence  of  panada.  When  the  mer- 
cury in  the  wide  tube  is  thus  set  in  the  freezing 
mixture,  it  must  be  stirred  gently  and  frequently  with 
the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  ^  and  if  the  cold  be  suf- 
ficiently strong,  it  will  congeal  by  becoming  thick 
like  an  amalgam.  As  soon  as  this  is  observed,  the 
thermometer  should  be  examined  without  lifting  it  oat 
of  the  congealing  mercury }  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
in  every  experiment  thus  made,  with  tha  same  mer- 
cnry,  the  instmment  will  always  point  to  the  same 
degree,  provided  it  has  been  made  and  graduated  with 
accuracy. 

The  apparatus  recommended  by  Mr  Cavendish,  and 
which  Mr  Hutchins  made  use  of,  consisted  of  a  small 
mercurial  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  reaches 
about  2t  inches  below  the  scale,  and  was  inclosed  in 
a  glass  cylinder  swelled  at  the  bottom  into  a  ball,,  which 
when  used  was  filled  with  quicksilver,  so  that  the  bulb 
of  the  thermometer  was  entirely  covered  with  it.  If 
this  cylinder  be  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture  till 
great  part  of  the  quicksilver  in  it  is  frozen,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  degree  shown  at  that  time  by  the  inclo- 
sed thermometer  is  the  precise  point  at  which  mercury 
freezes }  for  as-  in  this  case  the  ball  of  the  thermome- 
ter must  be  surrounded  for  some  time  with  quicksilver, 
part  of  which  is  actually  frozen,  it  seems  impossible 
that  the  thermometer  should  be  sensibly  above  that 
point }  and  while  any  of  the  quicksilver  m  the  cylin- 
der remains  fluid,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  sink 


sensibly  below  it.  The  diameter  of  the  bulb  of  the  CongeU* 
thermometer  was  rather  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  tiooi 
that  of  the  swelled  part  of  the  cylinder  two-thirds  } 
and  as  it  was  easy  to  keep  the  thermometer  constantly 
in  the  middle  of  the  cylinder,  the  thickness  of  quick- 
silver betwixt  it  and  the  glass  could  never  be  much  less 
than  the  sixth  part  of  au  inch.  The  bulb  of  the  ther- 
mometer was  purposely  made  as  small  as  it  conveniently 
could,  in  order  to  leave  a  sufficient  space  between  it  and 
the  cylinder,  without  making  the  swelled  part  larger 
than  necessary,  which  would  have  caused  more  difficulty 
in  freezing  the  mercury  in  it. 

The  first  experiment  with  this  apparatus  was  made 
on  the  15th  of  December  1781 ;  the  thermometer  had 
stood  the  evening  before  at  — 18°.  A  bottle  of  spiri- 
tus  nitri  fortis  was  put  on  the  house-top,  in  order  to 
cool  it  to  the  same  temperature.  The  thermome- 
ters made  use  of  had  been  hung  up  in  the  open  air  for 
three  weeks  to  compare  their-  scales*  On  the  room- 
ing of  the  experiment  they  were  about  23°  below 
o.  In  making  it,  the  thermometer  of  the  appa- 
ratus was  suspended  in  the  bulb  of  the  cylinder  by 
means  of  some  red  worsted  wound  about  the  upper 
part  of  its  stem,  to  a  sufficient  thickness  to  fill  the  up- 
per part  of  its  onfice ;  and  a  space  of  near  half  an 
inch  was  left  empty  between  the  quicksilver  and  worst- 
ed. 

The  apparatus  was  placed  in  the  open  air,  on  the  top 
of  the  fort,  with  only  a  few  deer  skins  sewed  together 
fi>r  a  shelter^  the  snow  lay  18  inches  deep  on  tlie 
works,  and  the  apparatus  was  stuck  into  the  snow,  in 
order  to  bring  it  the  sooner  to  the  temperature  of  the 
air.  The  instruments  were  afterwards  placed  in  three- 
iresb  freezing  mixtures,  in  hopes  of  being  able  by  their 
means  to  produce  a  greater  degree  of  cold,  but  with- 
out eflect }  nor  was  any  greater  cold  produced  by  add- 
ing more  nitric  acid.  The  mercury,  however,  was  very 
completely  frozen,  that  in  the  thermometer  descending 
to  448^.  On  plunging  the  mercury  into  the  freezing 
mixture,  it  descended  in  less  than  one  minute  to  40P 
below  o. 

The  second  experiment  was  made  the  day  follow- 
ing; and  the  same  quantity  of  quicksilver  employed 
that  had  been  used  in  the  former.  As  too  small  a 
quantitv  of  the  freeaung  mixture,  however,  had  been 
originally  made,  it  was  necessary  to  add  more  during 
the  operation  of  congelation  ;  by  which  means  the 
spirit  of  nitre,  in  pouring  it  upon  t^  snow,  sometimes 
touched  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  and  instantly 
raised  it  m^ch  higher }  nor  did  the  mercury  ever  de- 
scend below  206°,  which  was  not  half  as  far  as  it  had 
done  the  day  before,  though  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  had  been  this  day  at  -^34^  before  the 
commencement  of  the  operation.  That  in  the  appa- 
ratus, however,  sank  to  — -95*-  The  apparatus  was 
taken  out  of  the  mixture  for  half  a  minute,  in  order 
to  examine  whether  the  mercury  was  perfectly  congeal- 
ed or  not,  and  during  that  time,  it  showed  no  sign  of 
liquefaction. 

The  third  experiment  was  made  the  same  day,  and' 
with  the  freezing  mixture  used  in  the  last.     By  it  the 
point  of  congelation  was  determined  to  be  not  below 
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The  fourth  experiment  was  made  Janoary  7th  17&2; 
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Cc»gelft-   and  in  it  he  observed,  that  the  mercury  in  the  appara- 
^^^      tus  thermometery  after  standing  at  42  and  41!  for  a 
'         considerable  time,  fell  to  77,  not  gradually,  but  at  once 
as  a  weight  falls. 

In  the  fifth  experiment  the  weather  was  excessirely 
severe,  so  that  it  ought  to  have  frozen  the  metal  In  the 
open  air  }  but  this  did  not  then  happen. 

j\t  the  time  of  making  the  st«th  experiment,  the 
quicksiU-er  in  the  open  air  stood  at  44  below  o  ;  and 
Mr  Hutchins  resolved  to  make  use  of  this  opportunity 
to  observe  how  far  it  was  possible  to  make  it  descend 
by  means  of  cold,  observing  the  degrees  at  the  same 
time  with  a  spirit  thermometer  made  by  Nairne  and 
Blount,  with  which  he  had  been  furnished  by  the 
jReyal  Society  in  1774-  In  this,  however,  ^le  did  not 
succeed ;  for  the  mercury  never  fell  below  438,  nor 
the  standard  48.  It  stood  at  a'ji  at  the  beginning 
of  the  experiment.  The  reason  of  this  was  supposed 
to  be,  that  the  atmosphere  was  too  cold  for  making 
this  kind  of  experiment,  by  reason  of  its  freezing  the 
thread  of  quicksilver  in  the  stem  of  the  thermometer, 
so  that  it  became  incapable  of  contraction  along  with 
that  in  the  bulb.  In  other  experiments,  though  the 
metal  in  the  bulb  became  solid,  yet  that  in  the  stem 
always  remained  fluid  j  and  thus  was  enabled  to  sub- 
side to  a  great  degree  by  the  diminution  of  bulk  in 
the  solid  mercury.  That  this  was  really  the  case,  ap- 
peared from  the  quicksilver  falling  at  ence  from  *-86 
to  —434,  when  the  cold  of  the  freezing  mixture  di- 
minished, and  the  temperature  of  the  air  becoming 
about  the  same  time  somewhat  milder,  melted  the  con- 
gealed part  in  the  stem,  which  thus  had  liberty  to  de- 
scend to  that  point. 

In  this  experiment,  alsoi  the  mixtures  were  made  in 
double  quantity  to  those  of  the  former  }  these  being 
only  in  common  tumblers,  but  the  mixtures  for  this 
experiment  in  pint  basons.  It  was  observed  that  they 
liquefied  faster  than  in  other  experiments.  He  bad  usu- 
ally made  them  of  the  consistence  of  pap  ^  but  though 
be  added  snow  at  different  times,  it  had  very  little 
efiect  in  augmenting  the  cold,  but  rather  decreased  it. 
The  congealed  piece  of  the  metal  fell  to  the  bottom,  as 
might  naturally  have  been  expected  firom  its  great  con- 
traction in  becoming  solid. 

From  this  experiment  Mr  Hutchins  concluded,  that 
the  nearer  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  ap- 
proached to  the  congealing  point  of  mercury  (so  that 
a  great  degree  of  cold  might  be  communicated  to  the 
bulb  of  a  thermometer,  and  yet  the  quicksilver  in  the 
tube  remain  fluid),  he  might  make  the  experiment  of 
ascertaining  the  greatest  contraction  of  mercpry  to 
more  advantage.  With  this  view  he  made  another  ex- 
periment, when  the  temperature  of  some  of  his  ther- 
mometers stood  as  low  as  —-37^ :  and  after  an  bourns 
attendance,  he  perceived  the  mercury  had  fallen  to 
1367;  but  the  thermometer  unluckily  was  broken, 
and  its  bulb  thrown  away  with  the  mixture.  Profes- 
sor Braon  had  likewise  observed,  that  his  thermometers 
were  always  broken  when  the  mercury  descended  be- 
low 6oo. 

The  eighth  experiment  was  made  with  a  view  to 
try  whether  quicksilver  would  congeal  when  in  con- 
tact with  the  freezing  mixture.  For  this  purpose,  he 
did  not  use  the  apparatus  provided  for  other  experi- 
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ments,  but  filled  a  gallipot  made  of  flint  stone  (as  be-  Congeia. 
ing  thinner  than  the  common  sort),  containing  about  tioo. 
an  ounce,  half  full  of  quicksilver,  into  which  he  in- 
serted a  mercarial  thermometer,  employing  another 
as  an  index.  Thus  he  hoped  to  determine  exactly 
when  the  quicksilver  was  congealed,  as  he  had  free 
access  to  it  at  all  times,  which  was  not  the  case  when 
it  was  inclosed  in  the  cylindrical  glass,  the  worsted 
wound  round  the  tube  of  the  thermometer  to  exclude 
the  air  being  equally  effectual  in  excluding  any  instru- 
ment from  being  introduced  to  touch  the  quicksilver. 
He  then  made  a  kind  of  skewer,  with  a  flat  blunt 
point,  of  dried  cedar*>wood,  on  account  of  its  lightness, 
which  he  found  would  remain  in  the  gelatinous  freez« 
ing  mixture  at  any  depth  he  chose  j  but,  when  insert- 
ed into  the  quicksilver,  the  great  difference  betwixt 
the  specific  gravity  of  it  and  that  ponderous  fluid,  made 
it  always  rebound  upward  ;  and  by  the  degree  of  resist- 
ance, he  could  always  know  whether  it  proceeded  from 
fluid  or  solid  metal.  At  this  time,  however,  the  ex- 
periment did  not  succeed  ^  but,  at  another  trial,  hav- 
ing employed  aboot  ^ths  of  a  pound  of  metal,  and  let 
it  remain  a  considerable  time  immersed  in  the  same 
mixture  which  had  just  now  been  supposed  to  fail,  be 
found  that  part  of  it  was  congealed  )  and,  od  pouring 
off  the  fluid  part,  no  less  than  two-thirds  remained  fixed 
at  the  bottom.  7 

Tbe  last  experiment  which  has  been  poblisbed  con-MrCarei- 
ceming  the  couffelation  of  qaicksilver  by  means  of^*^**"' 
snow,  is  that  of  Mr  Cavendish,  and  of  which  he  gives  ^ 
an  aoconnt  in  tbe  Phil*  Transact*  vol.  Ixxiii.  p.  325. 
Here,  speaking  of  the  cold  of  freesing  mixtures,  be 
says,  *'  There  is  the  utmost  reason  to  think  that  Mr 
Hutchins  would  have  obtained  a  greater  degree  of  cold 
by  using  a  weaker  nitrons  acid  than  he  did.  I  found 
(says  he)  by  adding  snow  gradoally  to  some  of  this 
acid,  that  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  produced 
heat  instead  of  cold }  and  it  was  not  until  so  much  was 
added  as  to  increase  the  heat  from  28  to  51^,  that 
the  addition  of  more  snow  began  to  produce  cold }  the 
qosmtity  of  snow  required  for  this  purpose  being  pret- 
ty exactly  one  quarter  of  the  weight  of  the  spirit  of 
nitre  ^  and  the  beat  of  the  snow,  and  air  of  the  room, 
as  well  as  of  the  acid,  being  28^.  Tbe  reason  of  this 
is,  that  a  great  deal  of  heat  is  produced  by  mixing  wa- 
ter with  spirit  of  nitre  ^  and  the  stronger  the  spirit  is, 
the  greater  is  the  heat  produced.  Now  it  appears, 
from  this  experiment,  that  before  tbe  acid  wah  di- 
luted, the  heat  produced  by  its  union  with  the  wa- 
ter formed  from  the  melting  Snow,  was  greater  than 
the  cold  produced  by  the  same ;  and  it  was  not  un- 
til it  was  diluted  by  the  addition  of  one  quarter  of 
its  weight  of  that  substance,  that  the  cold,  generated 
by  the  latter  cause,  began  to  exceed  the  heat  generated 
by  the  former.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  a  freezing  mixture  made  with  undiluted 
acid  will  not  begin  to  generate  cold  until  so  much 
snow  is  dissolved  as  to  increase  its  heat  from  28  to  51^9 
so  that  no  greater  cold  will  be  produced  than  would 
be  obtained  by  mixing  tbe  diluted  acid  heated  to  51^ 
with  snow  of  the  heat  of  28°.  This  method  of  lidd- 
ing snow  gradually  is  much  tbe  b^st  \vay  X  K^o^  ^f 
finding  what  strength  it  ought  to  be  of,  in  onkf  ^0 
produce  tbe  greatest  effept  possible,    ^y  means  of  this 
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RCid  diluted  In  the  above-mentioned  proportion,  I  froze 
quicksilver  in  the  thermometer  called  G  (a)  by  Mr 
HutchinSy  on  the  36th  of  February  1782.  I  did  not 
indeed  break  the  thermometer  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  quicksilver  therein  ^  for,  as  it  sunk  to — iio^,  it 
certainly  must  have  been  in  part  frozen  \  but  tmmedi* 
ately  took  it  out,  and  put  the  spirit  thermometer  in 
its  room,  in  order  to  find  the  cold  of  the  mixture.  It 
sunk  only  to  — 30*  f  but  by  making  allowance  of  the 
spirit  in  the  tube  being  not  so  cold  as  that  in  the  ball, 
it  appears,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  cause,  it 
would  have  sunk  to  — 55^  (b)  ;  which  is  6°  below  the 
point  of  freezing,  and  is  within  one  degree  of  as  great 
a  cold  as  that  produced  by  Mr  Hutchins. 

"  In  this  experiment  the  thermometer  G  sunk  very 
rapidly  ^  and  as  far  as  I  could  perceive,  without  stop- 
ping at  any  intermediate  point  till  it  came  to  the  above- 
mentioned  degree  of  —110°,  where  it  stuck.  The 
materials  used  in  making  the  mixture  were  previously 
cooled  I  by  means  of  salt  and  snow,  to  near  o\  and  • 
the  temperature  of  the  air  was  between  20^  and  25°  ; 
the  quantity  of  acid  used  was  4^  oz. }  and  the  glass  in 
which  the  mixture  was  made,  was  surrounded  with 
wool,  and  placed  in  a  wooden  box,  to  prevent  its  losing 
its  cold  so  fast  as  it  would  otherwise  have  done.  Some 
weeks  before  this  I  made  a  freezing  mixture  with  some 
epirit  of  nitre  much  stronger  than  that  used  in  the  fore- 
going experiment,  though  not  quite  so  strong  as  the  un- 
diluted acid,  in  which  the  cold  was  less  intense  by  47^. 
It  is  true  the  temper  of  the  air  was  much  less  cold, 
namely  35°,  but.  the  spirit  of  nitre  was  at  least  as  cold, 
and  the  snow  not  much  less  so* 

**  The  cold  produced  by  mixing  sulphuric  acid,  pro- 
perly diluted  with  snow,  is  not  so  great  as  that  produ- 
ced by  spirit  of  nitre,  though  it  does  not  differ  from  it 
by  so  much  as  8^ }  for  a  freezing  mixture  prepared 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  whose  specific  gravity,  at 
60^  of  heat,  was  1,5642,  sunk  in  the  thermometer  G 
to  —37^9  the  experiment  being  tried  at  the  same  time, 
and  with  the  same  precautions  as  the  foregoing*  It 
was  previously  found,  by  adding  snow  gradually  to  some 
of  this  acid,  as  was  done  by  the  nitrous  acid,  that  it  was 
a  little,  but  not  much  stronger,  than  it  ought  to  be,  in 
order  to  produce  the  greatest  effect*** 

The  experiment  made  by  Mr  Walker,  in  which  he 
congealed  quicksilver  by  means  of  nitric  acid  and 
Glauber's  salt,  without  any  snow,  concludes  the  histo- 
ry of  the  artificial  congelation  of  mercury.  It  now 
remains  that  we  say  something  of  the  congelation  of  it 
by  the  natural  cold  of  the  atmosphere. 

Dr  Blagden,  from  whose  paper  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  vol.  Ixxiii*  this  account  is  taken,  observes, 
qaicl^lver  that  it  was  not  till  near  the  year  1730  that  thermo- 
by  nataral  meters  were  made  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  >  and 
^^  in  four  or  five  years  after  this,  the  first  observations 

were  made  which  prove  the  freezing  of  quicksilver. 
On  the  accession  of  the  empress  Anne  Ivanouna  to  the 
throne  of  Russia,  three  professors  of  the  Imperial 
academy  were  chosen  to  explore  and  describe  the  dif- 
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ferent  parts  of  her  Asiatic  dominions,  and  to  inquire  Ccni^ela- 
into  the  communication  betwixt  A^ia  and  America.  tion. 
These  were  Dr  John  George  Gmelin,  in  the  depart-  v  * 
ment  of  natural  history  and  chemistry;  M.  Gerard 
Frederic  MuUer,  as  general  historiographer  j  and  M. 
Louis  de  Plsle  de  la  Croyere,  for  the  department  of 
astronomy ;  draughtsmen  and  other  proper  assistants 
being  appointed  to  attend  them.  They  departed  from 
Petersburgh  in  1733  9  and  Huch  as  survived  did  not  re- 
turn till  ten  years  after.  The  thermometrical  observa* 
tions  were  communicated  by  Professor  Gmelin,  who 
first  published  them  in  his  Flora  Sibirica,  and  after- 
wards more  fully  in  the  Journal  of  his  Travels.  An  ab* 
stract  of  them  was  likewise  inserted  in  the  Petersburgh 
Commentaries  for  the  years  1756  and  1765,  taken, 
after  the  professor's  death,  from  his  original  dispatches 
in  possession  of  the  Imperial  academy. 

In  the  winter  of  1734  and  1735,  Mr  Gmelin  being 
at  Yeneseisk  in  58^^  N.  Lat.  and  92°  £.  Long,  from 
Greenwich,  first  obsei'ved  such  a  descent  of  the  mercn« 
ry,  as  we  know  must  have  been  attended  with  conge-  ^ 
lation.  "  Here  (says  he)  we  first  experienced  the  Sxectidve 
truth  of  what  various  travellers  have  related  with  rc.coldofSi- 
spect  to  the  extreme  cold  of  Siberia;  for,  about  the^**** 
middle  of  December,  such  severe  weather  set  in,  as  we 
were  sure  had  never  been  known  in  our  time  at  Pe- 
tersburgh. The  air  seemed  as  if  it  were  frozen,  with 
the  appearance  of  a  fog,  which  did  not  suffer  the  smoke 
to  ascend  as  it  issued  from  the  chimneys.  Birds 
'  fell  down  out  of  the  air  as  dead,  and  froze  immediate- 
ly, unless  they  were  brought  into  a  warm  room. 
Whenever  the  door  was  opened,  a  fog  suddenly  form- 
ed round  it.  During  the  day,  shqrt  as  it  was,  parhe- 
lia and  haloes  round  the  sun  were  frequently  seen ;  and 
in  the  night  mock-moon8|  and  haloes  about  the  moon. 
Finally,  our  thermometer,  not  subject  to  the  same  de- 
ception as  the  senses,  left  as  no  doubt  of  the  excessive 
cold  ;  for  the  quicksilver  in  it  was  reduced  on  the  15U1 
of  January  O.  S.  to  — 1 20*  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  low* 
er  tlian  it  had  ever  hitherto  '^been  observed  in  na- 
ture." 

The  next  instance  of  congelation  happened  at  Ya- 
kutsk, in  N.  Lat.  62.  and  £.  Long.  130.  The  wea- 
ther here  was  unusually  mild  for  the  climate,  yet  the 
thermometer  fell  to  —72*;  and  one  person  informed 
the  professor  by  a  note,  that  the  mercury  in  his  baro- 
meter was  frozen.  He  hastened  immediately  to  his 
boose  to  behold  such  a  sarprising  phenomenon  ;  but 
though  he  was  witness  to  the  fact,  the  prejudice  he  en- 
tertained against  the  possibility  of  the  congelation, 
would  not  allow  him  to  believe  it.  **  Not  feeling 
(says  he),  by  the  war,  the  same  effects  of  cold  as  I 
bad  experienced  at  other  times  in  less  distances,  I  be- 
gan before  my  arrival,  to  entertain  suspicions  abont 
the  congelation  of  his  quicksilver.  In  fact,  I  saw  that 
it  did  not  continue  in  one  colomri,  but  was  divided  in 
different  places  as  into  little  cylinders,  which  ap- 
peared frozen  ;  and,  in  some  of  these  divisions  between 
the  quicksilveri  I  perceived  like  the  appearance  of  frozen 

moisture. 


(a)  This  was  a  small  mercurial  thermometer,  made  by  Nairne  and  Bloant,  00  an  ivory  aoale,  divided  at 
every  five  degrees,  and  reaching  from  2x5°  above  to  250^  below  the  ciplicr. 

(b)  This  iato  he  understood  of  a  spirit  tbermometery  whose  — 29^=40*  of  Fabrenbeit^s  mercurial* . 
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ConHa*  moittnre.  It  immediately  occurred  to  me,  that  tbe 
^oii.  mercury  might  have  been  cleaned  with  vinegar  and 
'  salt,  and  not  sufficiently  dried.  The  person  acknow- 
ledged it  had  been  purified  in  that  manner.  This  same 
quicksilver,  taken  out  of  the  barometer,  and  well 
driF-d,  would  not  freeze  again,  though  exposed  to  a 
much  greater  degree  of  cold,  as  shown  by  the  thermo- 
meter." 

Another  set  of  observations,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  mercury  frequently  congealed,  were  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Gmelin  at  Kirenga  fort  in  57^  N.  Lat.  108. 
K.  Long,  'y  his  thermometer,  at  different  times,  stand- 
ing at— IDS'*, — 86°,  — lOO*, — 113®,  and  many  0- 
ther  intermediate  degrees.  This«hap*iened  in  the  win- 
ter of  1737  and  1738.  On  the  27:!!  of  November, 
after  the  thermometer  bad  been  standing  for  two  days 
at  —46^,  he  fouTKl  it  sunk  at  noon  to  108°.  Suspect- 
ing some  mistake,  after  he  had  noted  down  the  obser- 
vation, he  instantly  ran  back,  and  found  it  at  102^ 
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noon,  I  found  that  the  mercury  had  entirely  subsided  Cong«It. 
into  the  ball,  though  it  was  standing  as  high  as  — 61^  tion. 
at  1 1  o'clock,  and  the  scale  reached  down  to  238*  be- 
low o.'*  On  bringing  the  instrument  near  a  fire,  it 
presently  rose  to  its  usual  height ;  and  the  reason  of  its 
subsiding  before  was  its  being  somewhat  warmed  by 
the  rays  of  tbe  sun  }  which,  feeble  as  they  were,  had 
yet  sufficient  power  to  melt  the  small  thread  of  con- 
gealed mercury  in  the  stem  of  the  thermometer,  and 
allow  it  to  subside  along  with  tbe  rest.  Mr  Hellant, 
however,  so  little  understood  the  nature  of  this  pheno- 
menon, that  he  frequently  attempted  to  repeat  it  by 
bringing  the  thermometer  near  a  fire,  when  the  cold 
was  only  a  few  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  of 
water,  but  could  never  succeed  until  it  fell  to  —58°, 
or  lower,  that  is,  until  the  cold  was  sufficiently  intense 
to  congeal  the  metal.  The  only  seeming  difficulty  in 
his  whole  account  is,  that  when  the  mercury  had  sub- 
sided entirely  into  the  ball  of  the  thermometer,  %  va- 


but  ascending  with  such  rapidity,  that  in  the  space  of  '  cuom   or  empty  spot  appeared,  which  run  round  the 


half  an  hour  it  had  risen  to  —19®.  This  phenome- 
non, which  appeared  so  surprising,  undoubtedly  de- 
pended on  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  frozen  in  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer,  and  which  now  melting, 
forced  upwards  the  small  thread  in  the  stem. 

A  similar  appearance  was  observed  at  the  same  fort 
a  few  days  after  ^  and  onjtke  29th  of  December,  O.  S. 
he  found  the  mercury,  which  had  been  standing  at 
— 40®  in  the  morning,  sunk  to  —100®  at  four  in  the 
afternoon;  At  this  time,  he  says,  he  **  saw  some  air 
in  the  thermometer  separating  the  quicksilver  for  the 
space  of  about  six  degrees,'*  He  had  taken  notice  of 
*a  similar  appearance  the  preceding  evening,  excepting 
that  the  air^  as  he  supposed  it  to  be,  was  not  then  col- 
lected into  one  place,  but  lay  scattered  in  several. 

These  appearances  undoubtedly  proceeded  from  a 
congelation  of  the  mercury,  though  the  prejudice  en- 
tertained against  the  possibility  of  this  phenomenon 
would  not  allow  the  professor  even  to  inquire  into  it  at 
all.  Several  other  observations  were  made ;  some  of 
which  were  lost,  and  the  rest  contain  no  farther  infor- 
mation. 

The  second  instance  where  a  natural  congelation  of 
mercury  has  certainly  been  observed,  is  recorded  in  tbe 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Stockholm.  The  weather,  in  January  1760,  was  re- 
markably cold  in  Lapland  ^  so  that  on  the  5th  of  that 
month,  the  thermometers  fell  to  — 76**,  — 128®,  or 
lower ',  on  the  23d  and  following  days  they  fell  to 
-—58°,  — 79°f  — 92^1  and  below  —238°  entirely  into 
tbe  ball.  This  was  observed  at  Tornea,  Sombio,  Ja- 
kasierf,  and  Utsioki,  four  places  in  Lapland,  situated 
between  the  65ih  and  78th  degrees  of  N.  Lat.  and  the 
2ist  and  28th  of  E.  Long.  The  person  who  observed 
them  ^was  M.  Andrew  Hellant,  who  makes  the  fol- 
Jowing  remarks,  of  themselves  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  quicksilver  was  frozen.  *•  During  the  cold 
weather  at  Sombio  (says  he),  as  it  was  clear  sunshine, 
though  scarcely  the  whole  body  of  the  sun  appeared 
above  the  low  woods  that  covered  our  horizon,  I  took 
a  thermometer  which  was  banging  before  in  the  shade, 
and  exposed  it  to  the  rising  son  about  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  to  see  whether  when  that  luminary  was  so 
low,  it  would  have  any  effect  upon  the  instrument. 
But  to  my  great  flurprise,  upon  loeking  at  it  about 


cavity  like  an  air  bubble,  on  turning  the  instrument ; 
but  this  proceeded  from  a  partial  liquefaction  of  the 
mercury,  which  must  necessarily  melt  first  on  the  out- 
side, and  thus  exhibit  the  appearance  just  mentioned.  ,^ 

The  most  remarkable  congelation  of  mercury,  which  Renark- 
has  ever  yet  been  observed,  was  that  related  by  DraWetxperi- 
Peter  Simon  Pallas,  who  had  been  sent  by  tbe  empress  JJ*"^  ^ 
of  Russia,  with  some  other  gentlemen,  on  an  expedition  ' 
similar  to  that  of  Dr  Gmelin.  He  did  not,  however, 
spend  the  winters  in  which  he  was  in  Siberia  in  the 
coldest  parts  of  that  country ;  that  is,  about  the  middle 
of  the  northern  part.  Twice  indeed  he  resided  at 
Krasnoyarsk,  in  N.  Lat.  s^i^^  E.  Long.  93*  j  where, 
in  the  year  1772,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  obser^'ing 
the  phenomenon  we  speak  of.  **  The  wintef  (says 
he)  set  in  early  this  year,  and  was  felt  with  uncommon 
severity  in  December.  On  the  6th  and  7th  of  that 
month  happened  the  greatest  cold  I  have  ever  experi- 
enced in  Siberia ;  the  air  was  calm  at  the  time,  and 
seemingly  thickened  ^  so  that,  though  the  sky  was  in 
other  respects  clear,  the  sun  appeared  as  through  a 
fog.  I  had  only  one  small  thermometer  left,  in  which 
the  scale  went  no  lower  than  — 7^ ;  and  on  the  6th  in 
tbe  morning,  I  remarked  that  the  quicksilver  in  it 
sunk  into  the  ball,  except  some  small  columns  which 
stuck  fast  in  the  tube.  When  the  ball  of  the  thermo- 
meter, as  it  hung  in  the  open  air,  was  warmed  by 
being  touched  with  the  finger,  the  quicksilver  rose  y 
and  it  could  plainly  be  seen  that  the  solid  columns 
stuck  and  resisted  a  good  while,  and  were  at  length 
pushed  upward  with  a  sort  of  violence.  In  the  mean 
time  I  placed  upon  the  gallery,  on  the  north  side  of 
my  house,  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  clean  and  dry 
quicksilver  in  an  open  bowl.  Within  an  hour  I  found 
the  edges  and  surface  of  it  frozen  solid,  and  some  mi- 
nutes afterwards  the  whole  was  condensed  by  the  natu- 
ral cold  into  a  soft  mass  very  much  like  tin.  While 
the  inner  part  was  still  fluid,  the  frozen  surface  exhi- 
bited a  great  variety  of  branched  wrinkles ;  but  in  ge- 
neral it  remained  pretty  smooth  in  freezing,  as  did  al- 
so a  larger  quantity  which  I  afterwards  exposed  to  the 
cold.  The  congealed  mercury  was  more  flexible  than 
lead ;  and  on  being  bent  short,  it  was  fonnd  mere 
brittle  than  tin  ;  and  when  hammered  out  tbin,  it 
seemed  somewhat  granulated.    If  tbe  hammer  had  not 
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CoBgcIai^  been  perfectly  cooled,  the  qaicksilver  melted  away  an« 
tion.  i)er  it  in  drops  j  and  the  same  thing  happened  when 
'  the  metal  was  touched  with  the  finger,  by  which  also 
the  finger  was  immediately  benumbed.  .  In  our  warm 
room  it  thawed  on  its  surface  gradually,  by  drops,  like 
wax  on  the  fire,  and  did  not  melt  all  at  one.  When 
the  froften  mass  was  broken  to  pieces  in  the  cold,  the 
fragments  adhered  to  each  other  and  to  the  bowl  on 
'  which  they  lay.  Although  the  frost  seemed  to*  abate 
a  little  towards  night,  yet  the  congealed  qoicksilver 
remained  anallered,  and  the  experiment  with  the  tber« 
mometer  could  still  be  repeated.  On  the  7th  of  De- 
cember, I  bad  an  opportunity  of  making  the  same  ob- 
servations all  day  ^  but  some  hours  after  sunset,  a  north- 
west wind  sprung  op,  which  raised  the  thermometer  to 
_  "**46%  when  the  mass  of  quicksilver  began  to  melt.*' 
▼on  Klier-  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1780  M.  Von  Elter- 
leia'fl  espe-leio,  of  Vytegra,  a  town  of  Kussia,  in  N.  Lat.  61.  £. 
<i*ei>t.  Long.  36.  froze  qoicksilver  by  natural  cold ;  of  which 
lie  gives  the  following  account.  ^'  On  the  4th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1780,  the  cold  having  increased  to  -—34^  that 
evening  at  Vytegra,  I  exposed  to  the  open  air  three 
ounces  of  very  pore  quicksilver  in  a  china  tea-cap,  co- 
vered with  paper  pierced  fall  of  boles.  Next  day,  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  I  found  it  solid,  and  looking 
Kke  a  piece  of  cast  lead,  with  a  considerable  depression 
in  the  middle.  On  attempting  to  loosen  it  in  the  cup, 
my  knife  raised  shavings  from  it  as  if  it  had  been  lead, 
which  remained  sticking  up  ;  and  at  length  the  metal 
separated  from  the  bottom  of  the  cup  in  one  mass.  I 
then  took  it  in  my  hand  to  irj  if  it  would  bend  j  it 
was  stiff  like  giae,  and  broke  into  two  pieces  ^  but  my 
fingers  immediately  lost  alt  feeling,  and  could  scarcely 
be  restored  in  an  hour  and  a  half  by  robbing  with 
snow.  At  eight  o'clock  a  thermometer,  made  by  Mr 
Lexmann  of  the  academy,  stood  at  —57^  f  by  half 
after  nine  it  was  risen  to  —40^ ;  and  then  the  two 
pieces  of  mercnry  which  lay  in  the  cop  had  lost  so 
mocb  of  their  hardness,  that  they  could  no  longer  be 
broken,  or  cot  into  shavings,  but  resembled  a  thick' 
amalgam,  which,  though  it  became  fluid  when  pressed 
by  the  fingers,  immediately  afterwards  resumed  the 
consistence  of  pap.  With  the  thermometer  at  —39^9 
die  quicksilver  became  fluid.  The  cold  was  never  less 
en  the  ph  than  -^aS^,  and  by  nine  in  the  evening  it 
had  increased  again  to  —33^." 

An  instance  of  the  natural  congelation  of  qoicksilver 
also  occurred  in  Jemtland,  one  of  the  provinces  of 
Sweden,  on  the  isc  of  January  1782  (  and,  lastly,  on 
the  26th  of  the  same  month,  Mr  Hutchirts  observed 
S3       the  same  effect  ef  the  cold  at  Hudson's  bay.     **  The 
Bxperi-       sobject  of  this  corioos  phenomenon  (says  he),  was 
^^^^  ^^qoicksilver  pot  into  a  common  two^unce  phial,  and 
corked.     The  phial  was  about  a  third  part  full,  and 
had  constantly  been  standing  by  the  thermometer  for  a 
month  past.     At  eight  o'clock  this  morning  I  observ- 
ed it  was  frozen  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  roood   the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  phial,   the 
middle  part  continuing  fluid.     As  this  was  a  certain 
method  of  finding  the  point  of  congelation,  I  intro- 
duced a  mercnriai  md  a  spirit  thermometer  into  the 
floid  pari;  ttfter  breaking  off  the  top  of  the  phial^  and 
they  rose  directly  «nd  became  stationary ;  the  former 
•ft  40^  or  4€^^  the  hitter  at  29^^  both  below  the  ci- ' 
fiber.    Having  taken  these  out,  I  put  in  two  others, 
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G  a  mercurial  one  formerly  described,  and  a  -spirit  Con«:e!a- 
thermometer ;  the  former  of  which  became  stationary  ti^"* 
at  40*  and  the  latter  at  30°.  I  (lien  decanted  the  fluid  '*'*nr— 
quicksilver,  to  examine  the  internal  surface  of  the  fro- 
zen metal,  which  proved  very  uneven,  with  many  ra- 
dii going  across,  some  of  which  resembled  pin-heads. 
Urgent  business  called  me  av.ay  an  hour.  On  my  re- 
torn  I  found  a  small  portion  only  bad  liquefied  in  my 
absence.  I  then  broke  the  phial  entirely,  and  with  a 
hammer  repeatedly  struck  the  quicksilver.  It  beat  out 
flat,  yielded  a  deadish  sound,  and  became  fluid  in  less 
than  a  minute  afterwards.  It  maj  be  worth  remark- 
ing, that  (he  quicksilver  in  one  of  the  thermometers, 
which  had  sunk  to  very  near  500,  and  was  then  at 
ii44,  very  readily  ran  up  and  down  the  tube  by  eleva- 
ting either  end  of  the  instmment.^' 

These  are  all  the  well  authenticated  accounts  of  the 
congelation  of  mercury  by  the  natural  cold  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Some  others  have  been  poblisbed  ;  but  be- 
ing either  less  important,  or  not  so  well  authenticated, 
we  forbear  to  mention  them.  A  very  considerable  con- 
firoiation  is  obtained  from  the  above  history,  of  the 
theory  of  congelation  delivered  by  Dr  Black,  and 
which  is  fully  explained  under  the  article  Chemistry. 
On  Mr  Hotchins^s  experiments,  and  on  congelation 
in  general,  Mr  Cavendish  makes  many  valuable  re- 
marks ;  the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows  :  ^^ 

''  If  a  vessel  of  water,  with  a  thermometer  in  it,  be  Mr  Caven* 
exposed  to  the  cold,  the  thermometer  will  sink  several  dhb't  rc- 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  especially  if  the  wa-  ■■•*■<>•* 
ter  he  covered  up  so  as  to  be  defended  from  the  wind,  ^^  ^ 
and  care  taken  not  to  agitate  it }  and  then  on  drop- 
ping in  a  bit  of  ice,  or  on  mere  agitation,  spiculse  of 
ice  shoot  suddenly  through  the  water,  and  the  inclo- 
sed thermometer  rises  quickly  to  the  fineezing  point, 
where  it  remains  stationary/^     In  a  note  he  says,  that 
though  in  confonnity  to  the  common  opinion  he  has 
allowed  that  **  mere  agitation  may  set  the   water  a 
freezing,  yet  some   experiments  lately  made  by  Dr 
Blagden  seem  to  show,  that  it  has  not  much,  if  any, 
effect  of  that  kind,  otherwise  than  by  bringing  the 
water  in  contact  with  some  substance  colder  than  it- 
self.    Thoogb  in  general  also  the  ice  shoots  rapidly, 
and  the  inclosed  thermometer  rises  very  qnick }  yet 
be  once  observed  it  to  rise  very  slowly,  taking  up  not 
less  than  half  a  minute,   before   it  ascended   to  the 
fireezing  point  $  bat  in  this  experiment  the  water  was 
cooled  not  more  than  one  or  two  degrees  below  fireec-  • 
ing,  and  it  should  seem,  that  the  more  the  water  is 
cooled  below  the  freezing  point,  the  more  rapidly  the 
ice  shoots  and  the  inclosed  thermometer  rises.** 

Mr  Cavendish  then  observes,  that  from  the  fore- 
going experiments  we  learn  that  water  is  capable  of  be- 
ing cooled  oonsiderably  below  the  freezing  point,  with- 
out any  congelation  tuing  place  $  and  that,  as  soon  as 
by  any  means  a  small  part  of  it  is  made  to  freeze,  the 
ice  spreads  rapidly  through  the  whole  of  the  wa- 
ter. The  cause  of  this  rise  of  the  thermometer  is, 
that  all,  or  almost  all  bodies,  by  changing  from  a  fluid 
to  a  solid  state,  or  from  the  state  of  an  elastic  to  that 
of  an  nnelastic  fluid,  generate  heat  \  and  that  cold  is 
produced  by  the  contrary  process.  Thus  all  the  cir^ 
oomstanees  of  the  phenomenon  may  be  petfectly  weU 
expUnied )  fer,  as  soon  as  any  part  of  the  water  free-  - 
zesy  heat  will  be  generated  thereby  k  conseqoepce  of 
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CoBgtU.  the  ftlHMre-mcntioiie4  kw,  ••  lluit  tk  new  foriMd  ico 
tioa.  and  remaining  water  will  be  warmed,  and  moH  em^ 
tinae  to  receive  beat  by  the  fretzing  of  fresh  iKirtiona 
of  water,  till  it /in  heated  exaellj  to  the  freezing  pointy 
qnlesa  the  water  cooid  become  quilo  solid  before  a  suf* 
ficieot  quantity  of  heat  waa  generated  to  laieo  k  t* 
that  pointy  which  is  not  .'be  easo:  and  it  it  evident, 
that  it  cannot  be  heated  above  the  freezing  point :  £br 
as  scKNi  as  it  comes  thereto,  no  more  water  will  fieeze, 
and  consequently  no  more  heat  wiU  be  generated.-^ 
The  reason  why  the  ice  spreads  all  over  the  watef,  in* 
stead  of  forming  a  solid  lamp  in  one  part,  is^  (hat,  at 
soon  aa  any  small  portion  of  ice  is  formed,  the  water 
in. contact  with  it  wil]  be  so  moch  warmed  as  to  be  pre^ 
vented  from  freezing,  but  the  water  at  a  little  distance 
from  it  will  still  be  below  the  freezing  point,,  aod  will, 
consequently  begin  to  freese. 

**  Were  it  nof  for  this  generation  of  heat,-  the  whole 
of  any  quantity  of  water  wonld  freeze  as  soon  as  the 
process  of  congeUtion  began  ;  and  in  like  manner  ih*: 
cold  i&  generated  b^  the  melting  of  iee  j  which  is  tli* 
caose  of  the  long  time  required  to  thaw  ice  and  snow* 
It  was  formerly  found  that^  by  adding  snow  to  warn 
water,  and  stirring  it  ahout  until  all  was  melted^  the 
water  was  as  much  cooled  as  it  would  have  been  by 
the  addition  of  the  same  qnsntity  of  water  ratlier 
more  than  150^  colder  than  the  snow  ^  or,  in  other, 
words,  somewhat  more  than  150^  of  cold  are  genera- 
ted by  the  thawing  of  the  snow  j  and  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe  that  just  as  much  heat  is  produced  by 
the  freezing  of  water.  The  cold  generated  ia  the  ez« 
periment  just  mentioned  was  the  same  whether  ice  or 
snow  was  used* 
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ShelTlIt^  **  A  thermometer  kept  in  melted  tin  or  lead  till 
ginoiB^  to  ^^y  beconw  solid,  remains  perfectly  stationary  from 
torn  solid.  ^^^  ^'"^^  ^b®  metal  begins  to  harden  round  the  sides  of 
the  pot  till  it  is  entirely  solid :  but  it  cannot  be  per- 
ceived at  all  to  Mnk  below  that  point,  and  rise  up  to 
it  when  the  metal  begins  to  harden.  It  is  not  unlike- 
ly, however,  that  the  great  differenoe  of  heat  between 
the  air  and  melted  metal  might  prevent  this  effect  from 
taking  place ;  so  that  though  it  was  not  perceived  in 
these  ezperimenta,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  those  metals,. 
as  well  as  water  and  quicksilver,  may  bear  being  cooU 
ed  a  little  below  the  freezing  or  hardening  point  (for 
the  hardening  of  melted  meuls,  and  freezing  of  water, 
seem»  exactly  the  same  prooess),  without  beginning  to 
lose,  their  fluidity. 

|<  The  experinents  of  Mr  Hutchins  prove,  that 
quicksilver  contract*  or  diminishce  10  bulk  by  freezing, 
and  that  the  very  iew  degrees  to  which  the  thermo* 
meters  ha^re  bean  made  to  sink,  is  owing  to  this  con- 
traction, and  not  to  the  cold  fadsving  been  in  any  de* 
gree  equal  to  that  shown  by  the  tbmiemeter.  In  the 
fourth  experiment,  one  of  the  tbermometerB  sunk  to 
4^$ciP,.  though  it  appeased  by  the  spirit  thermome* 
tera^  that  the  cold  of  t&e  mixture  was  not  mora  than 
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five  Off  six  degrees  hclew  the  point  of  freezing  quick* 
iiilver.  In  the  first  experiment  also,  it  sunk  tp  448^ 
at  a  time  when  the  cold  of  tlie  mixture  waa  eolj  2^^ 
below  that  point ;  so  that  it  appears  that  tlie  cootrae- 
tion  of  quicksilver  by  freezing  mnst  be  at  lease  cqoal 
to  ice  expansion  by  404  degrees  of  heat  (c)w  Tlus, 
however,  is  net  the  whole  contraction  that  it  sufiecs^ 
for  it  appears,  by  an  ea&tract  Ciem  a  meteorological 
joomal  kept  by  Mr  Hutchins  at  Albany  fort^  that  hit 
thermometer  ooce  sunk  to  490^  below  o ;  thoegh  it 
was  known  by  a  spirit  thermometer  that,  the  cold 
scarcely  exceeded  the  point  of  freezing  quicksilver. 
There  are  two  experimenta  also  of  Professor  Braoo, 
in  which  Che  thermometer  sook  to  544  and  556°  be* 
loss  o ;  which  is  the  ^-eatcot  descent  be  ever  ob- 
served without  the  ball  beiag  cracked.  It  ie  not 
indeed  known  how  cold  his  mixtures  were  ^  but  from 
Mr  Hutchins's  experimentn,  there  is  great  reason  te 
think  they  could  not  be  many  degree  below  40®.  If 
so,,  the  centraction  which  qoicksilvei  sufieis  in  freezing, 
is  not  much  less  than  its  expansion  by  500°  or  510^  of 
heat,  that  is,  almost  vv  ^  its  whole  balk,  j  and  in  all 
piobahility  ia  never  much  more  than  that»  ibough  it 
is  probahle  that  this  contraction  is- not  alwaya  deter- 
minate ;  for  a.  considerable  variation  may  frequently 
be  observed  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  same  piece  dF 
metal  east  different  times. over }  and  almost  all  cast  me- 
tals  become  heavier  by  hammering.  Ms  Cavendish  nl^VariaiioR 
served,  that  on  casting  the  same  piece  of  tin  three  of  the  det- 
times  aver,  its  density  varied  from  7»a52  to  y*2^*^^7^^°^ 
though  then  was  gnat  reason  to  think  that  no  bo^-^'^^Bi^^^. 
lows  were  left  in  it^  and  that  only  a  snudl  part  of  this^^^' 
diffidence  could  proceed  from  the  error  of  the  experi- 
ment. This  variation  of  densitj  ia  as  much  aa  is  pra- 
dneed  in  qnicksilver  by  an  alteration  of  66°  of  heat: 
and  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  the  descent  of  a  thennome* 
tnv  on  account  of  the  contraction  of  the  quicksilver  in 
its  ball  by  freezing,  may  vary  as  nwdi  in  diflfersnt 
trials,  though  the  whole  mass  of  quicksilver  is  frozen 
without  any  vacuities.  ,4 

*^  The  oold  produced  by  SMXing  spiiit  of  nitfeorffcenBg 
witli  snow  is  entirely  owing  to  the  melting  of  themix^>'^ 
snow«  Now,  in  all  probability,  there  is  a  certain  de- 
gree of  cold^  in  which,  the  spirit  of  nitre^  sn  for  from 
dissolving  snow,  will  yield  part  of  its.  own  water,  and 
suffer  that  to  freeze,  as  is  the  ease  with  aolntieos  o£ 
common  salt ;  so  that  if  the  oold  of  the  materials  be- 
fore mixing  is  equal  to  this,  no  additional  enU  can.  be 
produced.  If  the  cold  of  the  materials  is  less^  soaNt 
increase  of  cold  will  be  produced  ^  bnt  the  total  cdd 
will  be  lest  than  in  the  former  ease,  since  the  additional 
oold  cannot  be  generated  without  seme  of  the  snow 
being  dissolved,  and  thereby  weakening  the  aeid^  and 
making  it  lem  able  ta  dissolve  more  snow^  but  yet  the 
less  the  cold  of  the  mnteriala  is,  the  greater  wtl^  be  the 
additional  cold  produced.  This  je  conformably  to*  Mr 
Hutchifls's  experiments )  for  in  the  fiftk  experiment,! 


'  (0)  The  numbers  here  given  are  those  shown  by  the  thermometer  widMpnt  any  eorrectiowf  bnt  i£ 
lowance  is  made  for  the  error  of  that  instrument,  it  wiM  appear,,  that  the-' tiwe  eootraelian  mm^km  than  bsvet 
set  down ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  thetnietneiess  have  been  nsuattyi  adjnsted,  it  in  Iflnly  that!  in  the  5lhi 
experiment  of  Mr  Hntohinsi  as  welt  aa  in  those  of  Bfofesset  Btmnn^  the  onntracttov.  miglill  efunliy  Adl  shoceoft 
that  by  obswvntion. 
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Cbngth-  in  wUch  tk  «oM  ef  the  materials  ivas  •—40^,  the  mi» 
tiott.     dltioiuil  coM  predoead  whi  <mly  5^.    lo  tfaii  fini  expr» 

''  V  ''rimeiity  in  which  the  caU  of  the  aMteriek  was  imljr 
«— 23%  as  additleo  of  at  least  19^  of  cold  was  ofaUiaMl} 
and  hjr  oMXtog  some  of  the  sasM  spixk  of  aitrs  with 
snow  IB  this  oUamte,  whea  the  beat  of  the  malertafe 
was  '4*26°»  Bfr  CavMidish  was  able  la  sink  the  thermo- 
meter to  —25)^9  so  that  an  addttion  of  SS  degrees  of 
cold  was  prodyeed* 

**  It  IS  Kffiarkahle  that  in  ooae  of  Mr  Hotchias^ 
^xperimeats  the  cold  of  the  mixtare  was  more  than  6** 
of  tbe  spirit  thermometer  below  the  freezing  point  of 
^nicksilYer  $  ii4ich  is  so  little,  that  it  might  sncliaa 
«ne  to  think  that  the  spirit  of  nitre  osed  by  him  was 
weak.  Thts,  however,  was  aot  the  case  :  as  its  spe- 
ciiic  grsTity  at  56°  of  heat  was  1,4923*    It  was  able 

to  dissolve   ■'        its  weijrht  of  marble,  and  contained 
1.42  ^  ' 

very  little  mixtore  of  snlplmric  or  muriatic  acid )  as 
well  as  could  be  judged  from  an  examination  of  it,  it 
was   as    little  phlogisticated  as  acid  of  Uiat  strength 
nsualtj  is.** 
ongcla-        Actds,  especially  those  of  the  mineral  kind,  power- 
on  of  tal.  folly  resist  congelation.    Tliere  is,  however,  a  pecoli* 
livic  acid.Arity  with  regard  to  that  of  vitriol.     M.  ChaptaJ,  a 
foreign  chemist,  observed,  that  it  condensed  by  the 
cold  of  the  atmosphere,  aiid  the  crystals  began  to  mek 
only  at  +70''  of  bts  thermometer}  whidi,  ifReau- 
mor's,  corresponds  to  aboat  47^  of  Fahrenheit.    The 
crystals  fiere  nnetnoos  from  the  nwteing  acid,  aad  they 
ielt  warmer  than  the  netghbooring  bodies :  the  fonn 
was  that  of  a  prism  of  six  sides,  iatted  and  terminated 
by  a  pyramid  of  six  sides ;  hut  the  pyramid  appeared 
«a  one  end  only  ;  on  the  other,^  the  cryital  was  lost  in 
the  general  mass.     The  pyramid  resolted  from  an  a»- 
aemblage  of  six  isosceles  triaagles;  the  oil,  when  the 
crystal  was  melted,  was  of  a  yellowish  black  ^  on  re- 
distilling it  in  a  proper  apparatus,  no  peculiar  gas  casM 
ever.     M.  Chaptal  repeated  his  experiments  with  the 
bighly  coneeotrated  add,   bnt  fband  that  it  did  not 
freeze  $  that  the  density  of  the  acid  which  he  tbooght 
froze  most  easily  was  to  the  oil,  of  the  naual  strength 
for  sale,  as  from  63  and  65  to  66  j  and  tbe  necessary 
degree  of  cold  about  19**  of  Fabmnhcit.     Solphnric 
•CM  once  melted  will  not  crystallize  again  with  the 
name  degree  of  cold. 

I«  the  experioients  which  had  been  made  on  the 
freezing  of  solphuric  acid,  Mr  Cavendish  fooad  some 
mceftatnty  in  determining  tbe  point '  at  which  it 
freezes  OMMt  readily;  neither  could  he  determine 
whether  tbe  coM  necessary  fcr  congelation  doea  not 
increase  without  any  liaMtation  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  acid.  A  new  set  of  experii 
was  therefore  made  by  Mr  Keir  to  determi 
point.  He  had  observed,  after  a  severe  freat  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1784  and  beginning  of  1785,  that 
aome  solphnric  acid,  contained  in  a  cmked  phial,  had 
congealed,  while  other  bottles  contatniag  the  same, 
aome  stronger  and  some  weaker,  retained  dbeir  fluidity. 
As  the  congelation  was  naturally  imputed  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  odd,  he  was  aflcvwards  sur^iaed  to 
find,  when  the  frost  ceaaed,  that  the  acid  remaiaed 
congealed  for  many  days,  when  the  temperatuaa  of  tha 
atmosphere  was  sametimea  ahova  40^  of  Fahrenhail  ^ 
sod  when  the  congealed  acid  was^bionght  bto  a  warm 
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Mom  on  inrpase  to  thaw  it,  a  thermometer  placed  la  Congela. 
canUct  with  it  dnrtng  iu  thawing,  continued  sutionary  tion.  • 
at  45®.  Hence  he  cancloded,  that  the  freezing  and 
thawing  point  of  this  acid  was  nearly  at  45°  >  and  ac- 
^^"^i^Jf  f  B  exposing  the  liquor  which  had  been  tfaaw« 
ed  to  the  air  at  the  temperature  of  30^,  the  coogektioa 
again  took  place  in  a  few  hours.  From  the  circam* 
stance  of  other  parcels  of  the  saoM  acid,  but  of  difierent 
■ticngths,  ssmaaning  fluid,  Ihaugh  they  had  been  ex- 
posed  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  cold,  he  was  led  to 
believe  that  there  most  be  some  oetUin  strength  at  which 
the  acid  is  more  disposed  to  congeal  than  at  any  other. 
Tkm  specific  gravity  of  the  acid  which  had  frozen  was 
to  that  of  water  nearly  as  1800  to  looo,  and  that  of 
the  stronger  acid  which  had  aot  frozen  was  as  1846 
to  1000,  which  n  the  ooaMnon  density  of  that  usually 
sold  in  England ;  and  there  was  m»t  the  least  difler- 
anca,  excepting  in  point  of  streng«ii|  between  the  acid 
which  had  frozen  and  that  which  had  aot  $  Mr  Keir 
haviag  taken  the  acid  some  weeks  before  with  his  own 
hands  fram  the  bottle  which  contained  the  kuter,  aad 
dilnted  it  with  water,  tiil'it  became  of  the  specific  gra^ 
vity  of  1800. 

To  render  the  experiment  compM*f  Mr  Keir  im*- 
BBcrssd  several  adds  af  difleiant  strengths  in  OMiting 
snow,  instead  of  exposing  them  to  the  air  (  the  tem* 
peratnre  of  which  was  vanabla,  whereas  that  of  melti* 
ing  snow  was  certom  and  invariable.    Those  which 
would  aot  freeze  in  oMlting  snow  were  nfterwaads  in^ 
nmrsed  in  a  mixture  of  oommen  salt,  snow,  and  wa^ 
ter ;  the  temperature  af  which,  thooffh  aot  so  con* 
stant  and  determinate  as  that  of  melting  snow,  gene^ 
rally  remaiaed  frr  seveiai  boors  at  18^,  and  was  samsi- 
times  sevaral  degnses  lower.    The  intention  of  addiag 
imter  to  the  snow  and  salt  was  to  kasen  the  intensiiy 
of  the  cold  af  this  mixture,  and  to  reader  ic  hmkc 
permanent  than  if  the  snaw  and  salt  aiana  weae  arixed. 
Tbe  acids  which  bad  frozen  in  melting  snow  wsas  five 
in  number  5  vHuch  being  thawed  and  hrs<^|ht  to  the 
tempentnre  af  6o%  were  found  on  sxannaatian  to 
have  the  MIowiag  specific  gmsricies,  viz.  1786^  '9^4t 
2780,  1778,  1775.    Ilmao  whaah  had  net  osngealad 
with  the  meltiag  saow,  hat  which  did  sa  with  tha 
mixtare  of  snow,  salt,  and  water,  were  fooad,  wkm 
hronght  to  the  tempmrntuffo  of  6o%  to  ha  of  Iho  foi* 
lowing  specific  gravitjos,  viz.  1814,  1810, 1804^  1994^ 
1790,  itTO,  1759,  1750.     Tboae  which  lamaioedi 
and  wonid  freeze  neithsr  in  mritiag  saow  nor  in  tha 
mixtore  of  snaw,  sak,  and  water,  weia  of  the  m* 
vities  1864,  «839,  1815^  1745,  1710^  1700,  1W0, 
1551.    From  tbe  fiiat  of  those  it  appears,  that  tha 
medium  density  of  Iha  acids  which  fisms  with  the  na* 
tarai  cold  wns  1780  ^  aad  from  tha  secaad.  that  at  tha 
daasities  of  1790  and  1770  tk9  acid  had  been  incapa* 
hie  of  freezing  with  thnt  degree  af  oaUU    Haaos  it 
fallows,  that  1780  is  nearly  tbe  degma  of  strength  of 
easiest  freezing,  and  that  an  iaeveasa  or  diminution  aS 
that  dcnrity  e^al  to  ^\^  of  4»  whale,  randms  ths 
acid  iocnpabto  af  fiwezing  wilh  the  cold  of  amltisig 
anew,  though  this  add  ia  something  ahore  the  freesM^ 
jpaiat  of  the  asset  congealnbia  acid.    Fram  tha  acamid 
•t  appears,  that  hy  applysag  a  a»ra  intsnsc  cold,  vim 
that  produced  hy  a  mixture  of  aaaw,  aalt,  and  wate% 
<m  liatfts  af  the  dsHsitaii  af  aaifc  capahh  rf  srwpJs 
tion  were  extended  to  about  tvt^  above  or  below  tha 
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CoTKccla.  point  ofeasiest  freezing  r  and  4bere  ieems  little  reason 
lion,  to  doubt,  that,  bj  greater  augmeiitations  of  cold,  these 
limits  may  be  farther  extended  ;  but  in  what  ratio  these 
augmentations  and  extensions  proceed,  cannot  be  de** 
termined,  without  many  observations  made  in  different 
temperatures. 

**  But  (says  Mr  Keir)  though  it  is  probable  that 
the  most  concentrated  acids  may  be  frozen,  provided 
the  cold  be  sufficiently  intense,  yet  there  seems  reason 
to  believe,  that  some  of  the  congelations  whidi  have 
been  obseived  in  highly  concentrated  acids,  have  been 
effected  in  consequence  of  the  density  of  these  acids 
being  reduced  nearly  to  the  point  of  easy  freezing  by 
their  having  absorbed  moisture  from  the  air :  for  tbe 
Duke  d^Ayen  and  M.  de  Morveao  exposed  their  acids 
to  the  air  in  cups  or  open  vessels  j  and  the  latter  even 
acquaints  u»y  that  on  examining  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  acid  which  had  frozen,  he  found  it  to  that  of 
water  as  129  to  74;  which  density  being  less  than 
that  of  easiest  freezing,  proves  that  the  acid  he  em* 
ployed,  and  which  be  had  previously  concentrated, 
had  been  actually  weakened  during  the  experiment* 
I  have  several  times  exposed  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  in  open  vessels  in  frosty  weather}  and  I  have 
sometimes,  but  not  always,  observed  a  congelation  te 
take  place.  Upon  separating  the  congealed  part,  and 
on  examining  the  specific  gravity  of  the  latter  after  it 
bad  thawed,  I  found  that  it  had  been  reduced  to  the 
point  of  l^asiest  freezing.  When  the  congealed  acid 
-was  kept  longer  exposed  it  gradually  thawed,  even 
when  tbe  cold  of  the  air  increased }  the  reason  of  which 
is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  heat  produced  by  the 
moisture  of  the  air  mixing  witli  the  acid,  but  prindpaU 
ly  to  the  diminution  below  the  point  of  easiest  freez- 
ing, which  was  occasioned  by  tbe  continued  absorption 
of  moisture  from  the  air,  and  which  rendered  the  acid 
incapable  of  continuing  frozen  without  a  great  increase 
of  cold. 

*'  It  appears,  then,  that  the  concentration  of  M.  de 
Morveao*s  acid,  at  the  time  of  its  congelation,  from 
which  circumstance  Mr  Cavendish  infers  generally  that 
sulphuric  acid  freezes  more  easily  as  it  is  mere  dense, 
is  not  a  true  pvemise':  and  that  therefore  the  inference, 
though  justly  deduced,  is  invalid.  On  the  contrary, 
there  seems  every  reason  to  believe,  that  as  the  density 
of  the  acids  increases  beyond  tbe  point  of  easiest  freez- 
ing, the  facility  of  the  congelation  diminishes  ^  at 
least  to  as  great  density  as  we  have  ever  been  able  to 
obtain  sulphuric  acid  :  for  if  it  were  possible  to  divest 
it  entirely  of  water,  it  would  probably  assume  a  solid 
ferm  in  any  temperature  of  the  air. 

**  The  crystallization  of  sulphuric  acid  is  more  or 
less  distinct,  according  to  tho  slowness  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  crystals  and  other  favourable  circumstances. 
Sometimes  they  are  very  large,  distinctly  shaped,  and 
bard.  Their  shape  ia  like  those  of  the  common  mi* 
neral  alkali  and  selenite  spar,  but  with  angles  different 
in  dimensions  from  either  of  these.  They  are  solid| 
consisting  of  ten  faces  ;  of  which  the  two  largest  ara 
equal,  parallel,  and  opposite  to  each  other;  and  an 
obliqne- angled  parallelograms  or  rhomboids,  whose 
angles  are,  as  near  as  could  be  measured,  of  105  and 
7j  degrees.  Between  these  rhomboidal  faoes  are 
placed  eight  of  the  form  of.  trapezioms }  and  thua  each 
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crystal  may-  be  supposed  to  be  compoanded  of  two  C«DR«kk. 
equal  and  similar  frustums  of  pyramids  joined  together  tioi. 
by  their  rhomboidal  bases.  They  always  sunk  in  tbe 
fluid  acid  to  the  bottom  of  tbe  vessel,  which  showed 
that  their  density  was  increased  by  congelation.  It 
was  attempted  to  determine  their  specific  gravity  by 
adding  to  this  fluid  some  concentrated  acid,  which 
should  make  them  float  in  the  liquor,  the  examination 
of  whose  specific  gravity  should  ascertain  that  of  the 
floating  crystals  j  but  they  were  foiiod  to  sink  even  in 
the  most  concentrated  acid,  and  were  consequently  deik 
ser.  Some  of  the  congeals ble  acid  previously  brought 
to  tbe  freezing  temperature  was  then  poured  into  a 
graduated  narrow  cylindrical  glass,  op  to  a  eeitaia 
mark,  which  indicated  a  ^ce  equal  to  that  occupied 
by  200  grains  of  water.  The  glass  was  placed  in  a 
mixture  of  snow,  salt,  and  water ;  and  when  the  acid 
was  frozen,  a  mark  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  glass 
to  which  it  bad  sunk.  Having  thawed  the  acid  and 
emptied  the  glass,  it  was  filled  with  water  to  tbe  nark 
to  which  it  had  sunk  by  freezing :  and  it  was  then  found 
that  15  grains  more  of  water  were  required  to  raise  it 
to  the  mark  expressing  200  grains ;  which  shows,  that 
the  diminution  of  bulk  sustained  by  the  acid  in  freezing 

had  been  equal  to  -77-7  of  tbe  whole.    Computing  from 


13-3 
this  datum,  we  shoukl  estimate  tbe  specific  gravity  of 

the  congealed  acid  to  have  been  1924;  bot  as  it  evir 
dently  contained  a  great  number  of  bubbles,  its  real 
specific  gravity  must  have  been  considerably  greater 
than  tbe  above  calculation,  and  cannot  easily  be  deter- 
mined on  account  of  these  bubbles^  By  way  of  com- 
parison, Mr  Keir  observed  the  alteration  of  bulk  which 
water  contained  in  the  same  cylindrical  vessel  would 
suffer  by  freezing :  and  found  that  its  expansion  was 
equal  to  about  -^ih  of  its  bulk.  The  water  had  been 
previously  boiled,  but  nevertheless  cbataioed  a  great 
number  of  air  bubbles }  so  that  in  this  respect  there  is 
a  considerable  difference  between  tiie  congelations  of 
water  and  snlphorie  acid }  though  perhaps  it  may 
arise  principally  from  the  bubbles  of  elastic  fluid 
being  in  greater  proportion  in  the  one  than  tbe 
other. 

**  Greater  cold  is  produced  by  mixing  snow  or 
pounded  ice  with  the  congealed  than  with  the  fluid 
sulphuric  acid,  though  the  quantity  is  not  yet  deter* 
mined.  The  greatest  cold  produced  by  Mr  M'Nab  at 
Hudson's  Bay,  was  effected  by  mixing  snow  with  a 
sulphuric  acid  which  had  been  previously  oongealed.^ 
and  to  this  circumstance  Mr  Cavendish  imputes  tbe 
intensity  of  the  cold,  as  the  liquefaction  both  of  tbe 
acid  and  the  snow  had  concurred  ,io  producing  tbe 
same  effect ;  while  in  mixing  fluid  acids  with  8now> 
tbe  tawing  of  the  snow  is  probably  the  only  produc- 
tive cause. 

**  To  compare  the  times  requisite  for  the  liquefac- 
tions of  ice  and  of  congealed  sulphuric  acid,  two  equal^ 
and  similar  glasses  were  filled,  one  with  the  congealable 
sulphuric  acid,  the  other  with  water  y  and  after  having 
immersed  tbem  in  a  freezing  mixture,  till  both  were 
congealed  and  rednoed  to  the  temperature  of  28^  the^ 
glasses  were  withdrawn,  wiped  dry,  and  placed  in  a 
room  where  the  thermometer  stood  at  6a^.  The  ios 
thawed  in  40  minutes,  and  the  acid  ia  95^  at  the 
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eod  of  which  time  the  thermoineteri  which  stood  near 
the  glasses,  had  risen  to  64°.  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  congealed  acid  recfoires  more  than  twice  the  time 
for  its  liqoefaction  that  ice  does,  though  it.  cannot 
thence  be  fairly  inferred,  that  the  cold  generated  by 
the  liqoefaction  of  the  ice  and  of  congealed  acid  are  in 
the  above  proportions  of  the  times,  from  the  following 
considerations,  viz.  that  as,  during  the  liquefaction  of 
the  ice,  its  temperature  remains  stationary  at  32®,  and 
during  the  liquefaction  of  the. acid,  its  temperature  re- 
mains about  44^  or  45°,  it  appears,  that  the  ice  being 
considerably  colder  than  the  acid,  will  take  the  heat 
from  the  contiguous  air  much  faster.  By  this  experi- 
ment, however,  we  know  that  a  considerable  quantity 
of  cold  is  generated  bj  the  liqoefaction  of  the  acid  j 
and  hence  it  appeara  probable,  that  in  producing  cold 
artificially,  by  mixing  snow  with  acids  in  very  cold 
temperatures,  it  would  probably  be  useful  to  employ  a 
sulphuric  acid  of  the  proper  density  for  congelation, 
and  to  fceeze  it  previously  to  its  mixture  with  snow.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  the  cold  gene- 
rated by  the  mixture  of  these  two  frozen  substances  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  sums  of  the  colds  generated  by  the 
separate  liquefactions  of  the  congealed  acid  and  ice, 
when  singly  exposed  to  a  thawing  temperature ;  for  the 
mixture  resulting  from  the  liquefaction,  consisting  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  water  of  the  snow,  appears  from 
the  generation  of  heat  which  occurs  from  the  mixture 
of  these  ingredients  in  a  fluid  state,  to  be  subject  to  dif- 
ferent laws  than  those  which  rule  either  of  the  ingre- 
dients separately. 

**  The  sulphuric  acid,  like  water  and  other  fluids,  is 
capable  of  retaining  its  fluidity  when  cooled  consider- 
ably below  its  freezing  point.  A  phial  containing 
some  congealable  sulphuric  acid  being  placed  in  k  mix- 
ture of  salt,  snow,  and  water,  a  thermometer  was  soon 
afterwards  immersed  in  it  while  tlie  acid  was  yet  fluid, 
on  which  it  quickly  sunk  from  50  to  29^.  On  moving 
the  thermometer  in  the  fluid,  to  make  it  acquire  the 
exact  temperature,  the  mercury  was  observed  suddenly 
to  rise  }  and  on  looking  at  the  acid,  numberless  small 
crystals  were  observed  floating  in  it,  which  had  been 
suddenly  formed.  The  degree  to  which  the  mercuiy 
then  rose  was  467®  ^  and  at  another  time,  while  the 
acid  was  freezing,  it  stood  at  45^/' 

From  these  experiments  our  author  infers,  '*  i.  That 
sulphuric  acid  has  a  point  of  easiest  freezing,  and 
that  this  is  when  the  specific  gravity  is  to  that  of  water 
as  1780  to  1000.  2.  That  the  greater  or  less  dispo- 
sition to  congelation  does  not  depend  on  any  other 
circumstance  than  the  strength  of  the  acid.  3.  That 
the  freezing  and  thawing  degree  of  the  most  conffeal- 
able  acid  is  about  45*  of  Fahrj&nheit^s  scale.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  observed,  that  this  degree  is  inferred 
from'  the  temperature  indicated  by  the  thermometers 
immersed  in  the  freezing  and  thawing  acids  ',  but  the 
congelation  of  the  fluid  acid  could  never  be  accom- 
plished without  exposing  it  to  a  greater  degree  of  cold, 
either  by  exposing  it  to  the  air  in  frosty  weather  or  to 
the  cqld  of  melting  snow.  4.  Like  water,  this  acid 
possesses  the  property  of  retaining  its  fluidity  when 
cooled  several  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  ^  and 
•f  rising  suddenly  to  it  when  its  congelation  is  pro- 
moted by  agitation,  or  by  contact  even  with  a  warmet 


^thermometer.     5.  That,  like  water  and  other  congeal-  Congcln. 
able  fluids,  sulphuric  acid  generates  cold  by  its  liqoe-      tion 
faction,  and  heat  during  its  congelation,  though  the        II 
quantity  of  this  heat  and  cold  remains  to  be   deter-  Congcttion. 
mined  by  future  experiments.     6. .  That  the  acid,  by        ' 
congelation,  when  the  drcumstances  for  distinct  cry- 
stallization  are   favourable,   assumes  a   regular  cry- 
stalline  form,   a  considerable  solidity  and   hardness, 
and  a  density  much  greater  than  it  iKMsessed  in  its  fluid 
state." 

Besides  this  species  of  congelation,  sulphuric  acid 
is  subject  to  another,  probably  the  same  described  by 
Basil  Valentine  and  some  of  the  other  chemists.  This 
is  effected  in  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  even 
in  summer  j  aud  according  to  Mr  Keir  *,  is  peculiar  •  phU. 
to  that  species  of  sulphuric  acid  which  is  distilled  from  !ZVem«. 
green  vitriol,  and  which  is.  possessed  of  a  smoking  qua-^^^ '''^* 
lity  in  a  high  degree }  **  for  not  only  the  authors  (says^  ^^^' 
Mr  Keir)  by  whom  this  congelation  has  been  obser-r 
ved,  have  given  this  description  of  the  acid  employed, 
hot  also  the  late  experiments  of  Mr  Dolfoss,  seem  to 
show  that  thii  smoking  quality  is  essential  to  the  phe- 
nomenon :  for  neither  the  acid  obtained  from  vitriol, 
when  deprived  by  rectification  of  its  smoking  quality, 
nor  the  English  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  known  to  be 
obtained  by  burning  sulphur,  and  which  does  not  smoke, 
were  found  by  his  trials  to  be  susceptible  of  this  species  ^ 
of  congelation.  It  may,  however,  be  worth  the  at- 
tention of  those  chemists  who' have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  this  icy  suipkuric  acid^  as  it  is  called,  to  observe 
more  accurately  than  has  yet  been  done,  the  freezing 
temperature  and  the  density  of  the  congealable  acids  \ 
and  to  examine  whether  the  density  of  this  smokinff 
acid  also  is  connected  with  the  glacial  property.  It 
seems  also  further  deserving  of  investigation,  whethcp 
there  be  not  some  analogy  between  the  congelation  of 
the  smoking  sulphuric  acid  and  the  very  curious  cry- 
stallization which  Dr  Priestley  observed  in  a  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  saturated  with  nitrous  acid  va- 
pours ^  and  whether  tbis' smoking  quality  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  some  marine  or  other  volatile  acid,  which 
nay  be  contained  in  the  martial  vitriol  whence  the  sul- 
phuric acid  is  obtained." 

Mr  Keir  also  observes,  that  M.  Comatter  has  effect-^ 
ed  the  crystallization  of  sulphuric  acid,  by  distilling  it 
with  nitrous  acid  and  charcoal  j  and  we  can  add  from 
our  own  experience,  that  a  crystallization  instantly 
takes  place  on  allowing  the  fumes  of  the  nitrous  ai^d 
sulphuric  acids  to  mix  together  \  and  this,  whether  the 
former  be  procured  from  martial  vitriol  or  sulphur,  and 
whether  it  be  in  a  phlogisticated  state  or  not,  concen- 
tration in  both  acids  is  here  the  only  requisite.  See 
Cold,  Supplement. 

CONGER,  in  Zoology.  See  MuRSKA,  Ichthto* 
LOGT  Indes. 

CONGERIES,  a  Latin  word,  sometimes  need  in 
our  language  lor  a  collection  or  heap  of  several  parti- 
cles of  bodies  united  into  one  mass  or  aggregate. 

CONGESTION,  in  Medicine^  a  mass  or  collection 
of  humours,  crowded  together  and  hardened  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  and  there  forming  a  preternatural 
tumour. 

Congestion  is  effected  by  little  and  little  \  in  which 
it  differs  from  deRtmbm^  which  is  more  sudden. 

CONGIABIUM^ 


Extent. 


C    ON  I    SiO    1 

Coagurim  CONGIABIUlft  CoveiART^  anwng  aedbiliili,  «  1484. 
gift  ordoiwiive  repfcteBted  00  m  new.  IW  word 
comes  from  the  Laito  canfius ;  beeaow  the  fini  pre* 
seots  made  to  the  people  of  Borne  comieted  in  wim 
aod  oily  which  were  meaawred  out  to  the«  in  cotigu^ 
The  congiaiy  was  preperly  m  preacnt  Made  hy  the  eos* 
perors  to  the  people  of  fteme.  Those  nade  to  tho 
soldiers  were  not  odled  congianes^  bat  do^mtives*  The 
legend  on  medals  representing  ooj^gyerwt,  is  Qmgiarmm 
or  LibenUitoM.  Tiberias  gave  a  bongiary  of  three  hnn* 
dred  pieces  of  roonej  to  each  citiien :  Calignia  twice 
gave  three  hnndred  sesterees  a-head :  Kera,  whose  eon* 
giaries  are  the  first  that  we  find  represented  on  medals, 
gave  (bar  hundred. 

CONGIUSy  a  liqnid  measure  of  the  ancient  Bomaae, 
containing  the  eighth  part  of  the  amphora,  or  the  Iborth 
of  the  nma,  er  six  sextarii.  The  congios  in  English 
measure  contains  2,070,676  solid  inches )  that  is,  seven 
pints«  4,942  solid  inches* 

CONGLOBATE  glakxu    See  Avatomt  Indtx. 
CONGLOMEBATE    olakd.      See   Anatomt 
Index* 

CoHQuaMKBATE  Fhu9tr$^  are  these  grswing  en  a 
branching  footstalk,  to  which  they  are  irtegnlariy 
but  closely  connected.  This  mode  of  inflorescence,  no 
Linnaeus  terms  it,  is  opposed  to  that  in  which  tho 
flowers  are  irregolarly  and  loosely  supported  on  their 
« See  Pmi.  footstalks,  hence  termed  a  diffiue  panicle :  The 
^'  term  is  exemplified  in  several  oi  the  grasses,  particn* 

larly  in  some  species  of  the  /mm,  fescne  grass,  and 
agrostis. 

CONGLUTINATION,  the  gfaieing  or  fastening 
any  two  bodies  together  by  the  intreminion  of  a  third, 
whose  parts  are  nnctuons  and  tenacious,  in  the  aatnra 
of  glue.    See  Glue* 

CONGO,  a  kingdom  of  Afirica,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  river  Zair,  or  Zarah,  which  divides  it 
from  Loango  ;  on  the  south  by  the  river  Danda,  which 
'    separates  it  from  Angola  \  on  the  east  by  the  king- 
doms  of  Fongono  and  Metambn,  and  the  burnt  raooo* 
tains  of  the  sun,  those  of  crystal  or  salt-petre,  and  sil- 
ver, or   (aocoiding  to  Anthony  Cavaxxi,  n  travel- 
ler into  those  parts;  by  the  mountains  of  Coanza,  Ber* 
hela,  and  the  great  mountains  of  Chilandrin  or  Aqoi* 
tonda  }  and  on  the  west  by  that  part  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean  called  the  EMopic  smi,  or  the  sea  cfOmgo*  Ac* 
cording  to  these  limits,  Congo  Proper  extends  about 
three  degrees  from  north  to  south  ;  lying  between  tho 
'line  and  18^  S.  Lat«  $  bnt  widens  in  its  breadth  inland, 
by  the  course  of  the  river  Zair,  which  mns  winding 
ainnre  two  degrees  more  to  the  north.    Its  length  from 
east  to  west  is  very  uncertain,  as  no  observations  hav« 
been  taken  of  the  exact  situation  of  those  mountains 
%        which  bonnd  it. 
History  siu     The  history  of  this  kingdom  affords  but  few  interest* 
^IJJJJJ*"^ ing  particulars;    Before  its  discovery  by  the  Portu- 
guese, the  history  is  altogether  uncertain  and  fiibolous, 
as  the  inliabitants  were  totally  unacquainted  with  let- 
ters and  learning*     So  little  were  they  acquainted  with 
chronology,  that  it  is  said  thev  did  not'oven  distinguish 
between  day  nad  night ;  much  less  couM  'ihey  compute 
their  time  by  moons  or  years:;  and  therefore  could  re« 
member  past  transactions  only  by  saying  they  happen- 
ed in  such  a  king's  reiffu. 
The  country  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in 
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The  discnveser  wna  named  Dugo  Cms,  an  ex*   Coi^a 
pert  and  bold  s^ddieiv    Ho  was  very  wail  received  by^     >    ^ 
the  natives,  «nd  cent  some  of  his  men  with  presents      3 
to  the  kings  but  they  being  dHained  by  •Mxpectcd^''^ 
accidents  beyond  the  premised  time  of  their  return,  ^«red  by 
Cam  was  obliged  to  sail  away  without  them,  and  took  the  Porti- 
with  him  four  young  Congoese,  ns  hostages  for  theg«>«* 
safety  of  his  countryosen.    Theeo  he  taaght  the  Per* 
tuguese  laagunge,  in  which  they  made  auch  pregrem 
that  King  John  was  highly  pleased,  and  sent  them  back 
next  year  to  Congo  with  rich  presents^  charging  them 
to  exhott  their  monarch,  in  his  nnme,  to  become  a  csn* 
vert  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  pemsit  k  to  be 
propagated  through  his  dominions.    A  firm  nlUnncn 
was  eoncluded  between  the  two  meonreha,  which  con* 
tinnes  to  this  day,  though  not  without  eome  intemp* 
Uona,  to  which  tws  Portuguese  theassolves  have  given 
occasion  more  then  the  natives*  4 

Any  particular  account  we  hnvo  of  this  kingdom, Gsmziri 
rests  almeet  entirely  on  the  credit  of  Anthony  Cnvaft-eocosst  if 
zi,  the  traveller  above  mentioned.     He  was  n  capn-^>^ 
chin  firiar,  a  native  of  the  duchy  of  Medenn,  and  was 
sent  mimionary  into  those  parts  dbftopafemiafide^  in 
the  year  1654,  and  arrived  at  Congo  the  same  year. 
During  his  stay  there,  his  xcal  lo  make  converts  made 
htm  travel  through  all  these  diflerent  kingdoms  ^  and 
the  credit  he  gained,  as  well  as  tho  great  •mp4s|musHB 
he  was  entrusted  with,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  in* 
ftctntng  himself  of  every  thing  relating  to  ikhem  with 
great  exactness.    The  extent  nnd  situation,  however, 
be  could  not  possibly  ascertain,  for  want  of  instruments  }      ^ 
nor  both  this  defect  been  since  supplied.    AceordingCitest  lei. 
to  him  the  dominions  of  Congo  extended  n  gveat  deattesed  lioee 
further  eastward  and  sonthwarJe  before  tho  introdnc*^^j[^ 
tion  of  Christianity  dian  afterwards  )  a  great  ^^"f/^^f^ c^j^iom^ 
of  the  states  that  were  under  the  Congoese  nionarshs,tj. 
either  as  subjects,  or  tributary,  having  withdrawn 
their  allegtanoe  out  of  dislike  to  them  on  lAwt  account* 
Not  content  with  opposing  the  officers  and  troops 
that  came  annnallv  to  raise  the  tribute  impoied  by 
the  king,  they  made  such  frequent  and  powerfol  in* 
curaions  into  his  dominions,  thsit  they  obliged  him  to 
draw  his  forces  nearer  tho  centre  of  Congo  to  pre* 
vent  an  invnsion  \  by  which  nwans  tho  kingdom,  from 
an  extent  of  600  leagues,  was  reduced  to  foes  then  one 

half.  .    .  ,  tf 

Congo  Proper  being  situated  within  the  (onrid  «one,AecoiBtof 
is  liable  to  excessive  heato :  as  it  lies  on  tlie  southcntbc  cUaate 
side  of  the  equinoctial,  the  seasons  are  of  eourse  ew^*|^*^ 
site  tt>  ours.  Ther  redton  only  two  principal  seasons,*''** 
the  summer  and  winter ;  the  fonner  begins  in  October, 
and  continues  till  February  or  March  }  during  whish 
time  the  sun'^s  rays  dart  with  such  force,  that  the  at- 
mosphere appears  to  an  European  to  be  in  a  iame* 
The  excemive  heat,  however,  is  mitigated  by  the  equal 
length  of  the  days  and  nights,  as  well  as  by  the  winds, 
breezes,  rains,  and  dews.  The  winter  takes  up  tho 
other  part  of  the  year  \  and  is  said  fay  the  natives  to 
be  proportionably  cold,  though  to  an  European  it  would 
appear  hot.  These  two  seasons  they  divide  into  six 
lesser  ones,  viz.  Massanza,  Neasu,  Eeundi,  Qnttombo, 
Quibiso,  and  Quibangala. 

Massanza  begins  with  the  month  uf  October,  which 
is  the  beginning  of  their  spring.    The  rains  begM  to 

foil  at  that  time,  and  continue  during  the  next  two, 
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tmgik  mnI  MMveliiiits  llnrfCf  BiODllM*  When  dri8«liftp|Kiif,  tiM 
<  »  \9  iom  Unda  ftr«  CMiaiowly  ^veiiawcJ  with  extraoniiiiMrjr 
flood*,  Mid  all  Iheir  covn  c«rm<l  off#  A  ikmtti  of 
tins  kf«d  i»  commoBly  followed  bf  a  fantiiie  $  for  cbe 
kzj  iolmbitMttt  take  no  care  to  my  op  any  proviMomi 
allboaffli  mmk  iMiifbrtwat*  liajp|«e«  very  frequeiKly. 
This  fint  leatoo  thoy  reckon  cooMieiiceo  at  th«  tim 
tba  ^fkmabi  be|ns  tm  uprinf. 

Tko  iceo«d  foatoih  Neam^  bcgtit9  akost  the  end  of 
Janoary,  wImii  cbe  pivdoce  of  their  laade  has  arrived 
at  ka  foil  he%ht,  aad  wants  bat  a  few  days  of  being  rt*> 
pened  for  barrest.  This  fine  crop  »  no  sooner  gather* 
ed  in,  than  tfaey  sow  their  fields  afresh,  their  kffd  cooh 
Bwnly  yieMing  them  two  harresis. 

The  third  mi  ibnrth  seaenna,  caVled  EcumK  and 
QmsVms^  are  frequently  blended  together  towards 
Ifae  middle  of  liiarcb,  when  the  more  gentle  rains* 
hegki  t»  Ml,  and  conttnoe  till  Che  month  of 
May.  These  two  seasons  we  distingoished  by  the 
prnater  or  lesser  qoantity  of  rain  that  falk  daring  that 
interval.  Daring  the  vest  of  the  ttme^  the  air  is 
ckhev  very  dear,  hot,  and^  dry ;  or  Che  elootfe  being 
•vefchai^gsd  with  eleeCric  mattery  bnrst  oat  into  the 
nost  terrible  thunders  aad  lightnings,,  whhonf  yield- 
ing  ihn  least  drop  of  rain,  thoogh  the  v  seein  toaiM 
wun  It* 

The  two  last,  viz.  the  Qaibiso  and  Qnibangala, 
Bodca  up  their  short  winter;  which  eonsists  not  in  frost 
or  snow,  but  in  dry.  bhuting  winds,  which  strip  the 
earth  of  all  its  verdurOj  tiff  the  next  Massanza  begtne 
to  instom  ^m  to  their  former  bloomr 

They  now  dWide  their  year  rnta  twelve  Innar 
■Mnthe,  an^  hegm  it  in  Septemher.  They  have  alsv 
wodu  eonsieting  of  fonr  diiiys>oniy,  the  last  of  whrch 
it  their  snhbath  ^  and  on  it  tbey  reKgtoosly  abstain  from* 
Ksiives  ex- ^^7  ^"^  ^  wwk.  This  praetice,  the  compilers  of 
ceniYelyln  ^  Universal^  History  conjecture  to  have  arisen  from 
ddeou  the  extieme  hiziness  far  which  this  peo^e,  and  indeed 
all:  the  Afrieao  nations,  are  00  remarkaiife.  To  thie 
ihuaeM  indolenee  akio  is  to  be  ascribed  the  little  pso« 
dbee  Aey  rsap  from  their  lands,  while  the  Portugoese 
settled  among  them,  who  are  at  more  pains  in  the  cul- 
tmciott  of  theirs,  enjoy  all  manner  of  plenty.  The 
nnliveo,  howevev,  had  rather  run  Che  risk  pf  the  most 
terrible  fiunioes,  than  be  at  the  tenth  part  of  the  labour 
they  see  the  Portuguese  take.  They  seem  Co  think  it 
below  them  to  use  any  other  exercises  than*  those  of 
dancing,  leaping,  bonlmg,  shooting,  &e. }  the  rest  of 
tieir  time  they  spend  in  smoking,  and  downright  idle* 
Bosa,  committing  the  laborious  part  of  their  household 
alhivs  te  their  slaves,  or,  in  want  of  them,  to  Cheir 
wiees.  Nothing  ifr  more  common  than  to  see  these  poor 
ueaHsies  ceiKng  iir  the  fields  and  woods  with  a  child 
tied  to  their  hacks,  and  fainting  under  their  excessive 
laboor  and  heavy  burdens,  or  (wbich  is  stilh  worse) 
hunger  and  thirst.  What  is  yet  more  surprrsingly 
shanaeftil  is,  that  diouglr  they  have  plenty  of  domestic 
aainwie,  HFhichr  fhcy  might  easily  make  use  of  for  col- 
tiwndng  their  grounds,  and  for  other  laborious  services, 
and  tflMgh  they  see  the  Portuguese  do  it  every*  day  to 
gMM  s^mntage;  yet  they  will  rather  see  their  tender 
finwdes^sink  under  their  toif  and  labour,  than  be  at  the 
tMatrth  of  breeding  up  any  of  these  useful  creatnrea  to 
their  anustance. 
The  giKinnu  prndtacee  vitk'iet^ ' ctf  gnuifi  bntrnt^coiv 


or  rice  except  what  ia  coMivated  by  the  Portuguese.  Congo. 
Their  maize,  or  Indian  wheat,  grows  very  strong,  and  *  w  "^ 
is  well  laden.  This  being  Irefl  ground,  tbey  make  into  '  . 
hcead,  or  botl  with  water  into  a  kind  of  pap.  Of  ihisl^;|^^^* 
Cbey  have  foer  kinds}  one  of  which,  resemblhig  wbatc^ugo. 
we  call  French  wheat,  ispeodoeed  in  plenty,  and  makes 
some  amende  for  the  itmni  of  industry  in  tlie  people. 
They  cultivate  also  a  variety  of  the  pease  and  bean 
kino ;  but  what  they  ehieAy  live  upon,  as  most  suit- 
able to  their  lazy  disposition,  is  n  kind  of  nut  like  our 
filberts^  which  tall  fe  the  ground  of  themselves,  and 
are  to  be  hvini  everywhere  ^  every  nut  that  falls  to 
Che  ground  prednevng  a  new  shrub  next  year.  Tbey 
have  scarcetv  any  fruit  trses  Imt  what  hnve  been  brought 
hither  by  the  rortUf;ciese.  Tbey  have  varioos  torts 
of  palm->CreeSy  useful  both  by  cheir  fruit,  leaves^  acd 
theirjnice,  whichr  ie  easily  converted  into  wine }  also 
by  nfbrding  a  kind  of  oil  wfth  which  they  dress  their 
victaals^  thoogh  the  £aropeant  use  it  only  to  bom  in 
cheir  famps.  fhey  havo  alsd  a  vast  number  of  plants 
and  shrubs,  wbich  it  wonid  be  impossible  to  describe 
or  emimerate.  Tf heat  is  the  only  thing  that  the 
grottnd  will  not  produce.  It  poshes  forth,  indeed,  the 
straw  and  the  ear;  the  former  of  which  grows  high 
eaongh,  we  nre  told,  te  hide  a  man  on  horseback^  but 
the  latter  *  is  empty,  wfthoot  one  grain  fit  for  use. 
Father  Labnt,  however,  who  had  lived  a  conriderable 
Ctfme  in  some  of  Che  American  islands,  where  he  had 
observed  Che  same  thing,  Cdht  us,  chat  he  had  the  en- 
riosiey  Co  examine  those  ears  more  eaiefoUy,  and  bad  • 
fcend  aome  lewfj^rains;  nnd  thnt,  having  sowed  them 
afiresb,  they  produced  very  long  ears  ftill  of  large 
heavy  grain.  liVl^oe  he  conjectures,  that  if  the  Por- 
tuguese had  tried  the  sseme  experiment  in  their  African 
seCdemenCs,  it  might  perAape  have  been  attended  with 
the  same  success.  ^ 

In  the   low  lands  the  grass  grows  so  hrgb,  rank,  Hssaidoat 
nnd  thick,  that  it  becomea  one  of  the  most  dangerous  uavclling. 
receptacles  for  wild  beasts,  serpents,  and  other  venom- 
OQtf  iifseeCS :  on  Cbis  account  travelling  is  exceeding- 
ly hazardous,  as  Chem  are  few  beaCen  roads  in  the 
whole  country,   nnd  travellers  are  obliged  to  march 
over  iC,  throogfa  vast  phdns,  in  continual  danger  of  be- 
ing devoured  or  stung  to  death  $  to  say  nothing  of 
tfte  manifold  diseases  pdodoced  by  the  onwholesome 
dews  with  which  the  grass  is*  cbvei^d  dnring  some  part 
of  the  day.    The  only  method'  of  goarding  against  all 
these  evils  effectually,  is  by  setting  fire  to  the  grass 
in  the  hot  weather,  when  it  is  quite  parched  by  the 
heat  of  the  son :  But  even  this  cannot  be  done  with- 
out the  greatest  danger ;  beenuse  both  the  wild  beasts 
and    venoir.ous    reptiles    being  roused    out    of   their 
places  df  retirement,  irill  fly  furiously  at  those  who 
Ifappen  to  be  in  tire  way.    In  this  case  there  is  no  pos- 
ribility  of  escAping,  But  by  dtmbing  up  the  highest 
tuses,'  Or  defonding  ofie*b  self  wit!  fire  arms  or  other  • 
Weapons.    In  such  emergencies,  the  natives  have  a  • 
much  better  chance  Chan  Che  Europeans  j  the  former 
being  Able  to  climb  trees  with  surprising  swiftness  j 
while  the  latter  must  he  assisted  with  repe^addefs, 
whicb  they  cemmonly  cause  tboHr  blanks  to  carry  about 
wRh  them,  ^and  Co  ge  U]f  and  fasten  t6^  one  of  the  t 
hranches.  jo 

The  flowers  ai«  heiv  eseeedti^y  bemilifnl  and  nv-csreat  Ta- 
manam    AhsMt  evesy  flild  And  gtovr  yieMi  n:  amch  nety  or 
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Con^.  nobler  prospect  than  the  European  gardens  can  boaat 
ofy  notwithstandiog  the  pains  bestowed  on  their  culti- 
vation. The  flowers  are  xemarkable,  not  only  for 
the  prodigious  variety  of  their  colours,  but  the  vast 
quantity  of  heads  which  grow  upon  one  stalk.  In 
the  day- time,  indeed,  they  seem  to  have  lost  their  na- 
tural fragrancy4  that  being  in  some  measure  exhaled 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun  :  but  this  is  amply  compensated 
after  its  setting,  and  more  especially  a  little  before. its 
riiing^  when  their  sweetness  is  again  condensed,  and 
revived  by  the  coldness  and  dews  of  the  night,  after 
which  they  exhale  their  various  refreshing  scents  in  a 
much  higher  degree  than  ours.  The  lilies,  which  there 
grow  naturally  in  the  fieldi,  valleys,  and  woods,  excel 
those  of  our  gardens,  not  only  in  their  extreme  white- 
ness, but  much  more  in  a  delightful  fragrancy,  without 
offend ing  the  head,  as  the  European  lilies  do  by  their 
faintish  sweetness.  The  tulips  which  there  grow  wild, 
though  generally  called  Persic^  have  something  so  sur- 
prisingly charming  in  the  variety  and  combination  of 
their  colours,  that  they  dazzle  the  eyes  of  an  intense 
beholder :  neither  do  their  flowers  grow)  singly  as 
:ivith*  U8,  but  ten  or  twelve  upon  one  stalk  \  and  with 
ihis  doyUe  advantage,  that  they  diffuse  a  very  revi- 
ving aqd  agreeable  sweetness,  and  continue  much  long- 
er in  their  full  bloom.  Of  the  same  nature  are  their 
tuberoses,  hyacinths,  and  other  native  flowers  \  which 
spring  up  in  vast  groups  of  lOO  and  200  from  one 
root,  though  somewhat  smaller  than  ours  \  some  of 
them  finely  variegated,  and  all  of  them  yielding  an 
agreeable  smell.  The  roses,  jessamines,  and  otlier 
exotics  brought  hither  from  Europe  or  America,  comei 
up  likewise  in  great  perfection,  but  require  a  con- 
stant supply  of  water,  and  diligent  attendance,  to 
prevent  them  from  degenerating.  The  American 
jessamine,  in  particular,  instead  of  single  flowers,  will 
grow  up  by  dozens  in  a  bunch  ;  some  of  them  of  an 
exqui<iite  white,  and  others  of  the  colour  of  the  most 
vivid  fire. 

A  vast  variety  of  animals  of  different  kinds  are 
found  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo  ^  the  chief  of  which 
is  the  elephant.  This  creature  is  mostly  found  in  the 
province  of  Bamba,  which  abounds  with  woods,  pas- 
ture, and  plenty  of  water  >  the  elephants  delighting 
much  to  bathe  themselves  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
They  commonly  go  in  troops  of  an  hundred  or  more  \ 
and  some  of  them  are  of  such  a  monstrous  size,  that 
we  are  told  the  print  of  their  hoof  hath  measured 
four,  nay  seven  spans  in  diameter.  From  the  hair  of 
their  tails,  and  that  of  some  other  animals,  the  na- 
tives, especially  the  women,  weave  themselves  col- 
lars, bracelets,  girdles,  &c.  with  variety  of  devices 
and  figures,  which  denote  their  quality  \  and  are  in 
such  esteem,  that  the  hair  of  two  elephants  tails  is 
sufficient  to  buy  a  slave.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
die  natives  have  not  the  art  of  taming  them,  but  are 
obliged  to  send  some  of  the  bravest  and  stoutest  men 
to  hunt  them  in  the  woods  \  which  is  not  done  with- 
out great  labour  and  danger,  they  being  here  ex- 
ceedingly fierce.  The  most  common  way  of  hunting 
them  is  by  digging  deep  holes  in  the  ground,  the  top 
of  which  they  cover  with  branches  and  leaves,  as  is 
practised  in  most  parts  of  Asia. 

Lions,  leopards*  tigers,  wolves,  and  other  beasts  of 
prey^  abound  here  b  great  plentyi  and  do  much  da- 
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mage-  Here  are  also  a  vast  variety  of  monkeys  of  all  Coego. 
sizes  and  shapes.  The  zebra,  well  known  for  its  ex-  ^  ■  v  *^ 
treroe  beanty  and  swiftness,  is  also  met  with  in  tbis  conn- 
try.  They  have  also  a  variety  of  buffaloes  and  wild 
asses ;  but  the  dante  seems  to  be  an  animal  pecnliat  to 
this  kingdom.  It  is  shaped  and  coloured  much  like  an 
ox,  thouj^h  not  so  large.  Its  skin  is  commonly  bought 
by  the  Portuguese,  and  sent  into  Germany  to  be  tan- 
ned and  made  into  targets,  which  are  then  called  dantes. 
The  natives  make  use  of  their  raw  hides  dried  to 
make  their  shields  ^  which  are  so  toogh  that  no  arrow 
or  dart  can  pierce  them ;  and  they  are  also  large  enough 
to  cover  the  whole  body.  The  creature  is  vastly  swift } 
and  when  wounded,  will  follow  the  scent  or  smoke  of 
the  gunpowder  with  such  fury,  that  the  hanter  is  ob- 
liged to  climb  up  a  tree  with  all  possibW  speed  }  and 
this  retreat  he  always  takes  care  to  secure  befiMre  he 
ventures  to  fire.  The  wounded  beast  finding  its  enemy 
out  of  its  reach,  stays  for  him  at  the  foot  of  th^  tree, 
and  will  not  stir  from*  it :  of  which  the  hunter  taking 
the  advantage,  dispatches  it  with  repeated  shots.  The 
forests  of  Congo  also  swarm  with  wild  dogs,  who,  like 
the  wolves,  prey  upon  the  tame  cattle,  and  are  so 
fierce  that  they  will  attack  armed  men.  Their  teeth 
are  exc^dins  keen  and  sharp ;  they  never  bark,  but 
make  a  dreadful  howling  when  famished  or  in  pnrsutt 
of  their  prey.  i^ 

This  country  also  abounds  with  all  the  different  Birds, 
kinds  of  birds  that  are  to  be  found  in  other  warm  cli- 
mates. One  sort,  which  they  call  hurds  rffnttsie^  is 
greatly  esteemed,  insomuch  that  persons  of  tlie  highest 
rank  have  from  time  immemorial  taken  the  greatest 
delight  in  keeping  them  in  cages  and  aviaries  for  the 
sake  of  their  surprising  melody.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
the  Congoese  are  superstitious  to  the  last  degree,  there 
are  several  kinds  of  birds  which  they  look  upon  as 
ominous,  .and  are  so  terrified  at  the  sight  or  hearing  of 
them,  that  if  they  were  going  to  enter  upon  ever  so 
momentous  an  expedition,  if  they  were  met  in  coun- 
cil, or  going  to  engage  an  enemy  with  ever  so  great 
an  advantage,  the  flight  or  cry  of  such  birds  would 
throw  them  into  a  general  panic,  and  ilisperse  them  in 
the  utmost  haste  and  confusion.  The  most  dreadful  of 
the  ominous  kinds  are  the  crows,  ravens^  bats,  and  owls. 
The  great  owl  is  the  most  terrible  of  all,  and  to  him  they 
give  the  name  of  kariam  pemba^  by  which  words  they 
likewise  denote  the  devil. 

Fish  of  different  kinds  abound  on  the  coasts  of  Con- 
go in  great  numbers  ^  but  the  inland  parts  are  infested 
with  such  numbers  of  serpents,  scorpions,  and  other 
venomous  insects,  as  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  overba- 
lance every  natural  advantage  we  have  yet  mentioned*  ij 
The  most  pernicious  and  dangerous  kinds  are  the  ants ;  Ants  vciy 
of  which  they  reckon  no  less  than  six  several  species  ofd«sscroosi 
different  colours  and  sizes  \  all  of  them  formidable  on 
account  of  their  prodigious  numbers,  and  the  mischief 
they  do  not  only  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  to  men 
and  beasts  ;  whom  they  will  surround  in  the  night-timej 
and  devour  even  to  tbe  very  bone.  It  is  a  common 
practice,  we  are  told,  to  condemn  persons  ffuilQr  of 
some  atrocious  crimes  to  be  stripped  naked,  tied  hand 
and  foot,  and  thrown  into  a  hole  where  these  insects 
swarm  }  where  they  are  snre  to  be  devoured  by  them 
in  less  than  24  hours  to  the  very  bones.  But  crimi- 
nals are  not  the  only  persons  who  ace  in  danger  from 
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the  jaws  of  these  little  deTouring  insects.  People  may 
be  attacked  by  them,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  in  the 
night-time,  and  while  they  are  sleeping  in  their  beds. 
This  obliges  the  natives  to  be  careful  where  they  lie 
down,  and  to  kindle  a  small  fire,  or  at  least  to  hare  a 
circle  of  burning  hot  embers  round  their  beds.  This 
caution  is  still  more  necessary  in  the  country  villages 
and  hamlets,  where  persons  are  otherwise  in  danger  of 
being  attacked  by  millions  of  them  in  the  dead  of  the 
night.  In  such  a  case  the  only  expedient  to  save  one's 
self  is  to  jump  up  as  soon  as  one  feels  the  bite,  to  brush 
them  off  with  all  possible  speed,  and  then  at  once  to  set 
the  house  on  fire.  The  danger  is  still  greater  in  tra- 
velling through  the  country,  wher]^  a  person  is  often 
obliged  to  take  up  his  lodging  on  {he  bare  ground  ;  and 
may  be  overtaken  during  the  hea(  of  the  day  with  such 
profound  sleep,  as  not  to  be  awakened  by  these  dimi- 
nutive animals  till  they  have  jnade  their  way  through 
the  skin  ;  and  in  such  a  ease  nothing  will  prevent  their 
devouring  a  man  alive,  thondi  there  were  ever  so  many 
hands  to  assist  h\nt:  in  suoh  incredible  quantities  do 
thes^  creatures  abound,  notwithstanding  the  great  num- 
bers of  monkeys  who  are  continually  ferreting  the  ants 
out  of  their  retreats,  and  feed  npon  them  with  the  ut- 
most avidity.  This  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  natural 
laziness  and  indolence  of  the  inhabitants ;  which  is  such, 
that  they  not  only  neglect  to  rid  their  land  of  them  by 
proper  cultivation,  but  will  suffer  their  bouses,  nay, 
even  their  very  churches,  to  be  undermined  by  them. 
Another  kind  of  these  destructive  vermin  lie  so  thick 
npon  the  paths  and  highways,  that  a  person  cannot  walk 
without  treading  npon,  and  having  his  legs  and  thighs 
almost  devoured  by  them.  A  third  sort,  of  a  white  and 
red  colour,  but  very  small,  will  gnaw  their  way  through 
the  hardest  wood,  penetrate  into  a  strong  chest,  and  in 
a  little  while  devour  all  the  clothes,  linen,  and  every 
thing  that  is  in  it.  A  fourth  sort,  small  and  black, 
leave  a  most  intolerable  stench  upon  every  thing  they 
touch  or  crawl  over,  whether  clothes  or  hoosehold-stnff, 
which  are  not  easily  sweetened  again  $  or  if  they  pass 
over  victuals,  they  are  entirely  spoiled.  A  fifth  sort 
harbour  chiefly  on  the  leaves  and  branches  of  trees ; 
and  if  a  man  chance  to  climb  op  thither  to  save  himself 
from  a  wild  beast,  he  is  so  tormented  by  them,  that  no- 
thing but  the  fear  of  the  jaws  of  the  one  could  make 
him  endure  the  stings  of  the  other.  A  sixth  sort  is  of 
the  flying  kind  $  and  is  probably  one  of  the  former  kinds, 
that  live  wholly  under  ground,  till  nature  furnishes  them 
with  wings*  After  this,  they  rise  in  such  swarms  as 
darken  the  air,  and  would  make  terrible  havock  among 
all  kinds  of  vegetables,  did  not  the  natives  come 
out  against  them  in  whole  companies,  and  by  dint  of 
ilaps,  and  other  flat  weapons,  knock  them  down  by  my- 
riads, and  then  laying  them  in  heaps,  set  fire  to  their 
wings,  which  half  broils  them  for  food.  Amidst  all  this 
variety  of  pernicious  insects,  however,  they  have  one 
Species  of  a  more  friendly  and  profitable  kind,  viz.  the 
industrious  bee,  which  furnishes  the  inhabitants  with 
honey  and  wax  in  such  plenty,  that  there  is  scarce  a  hol- 
low tree,  cleft  of  a  rock,  or  chop  of  the  earth,  in  which 
their  combs  are  not  found  in  great  quantities. 
Gonf  o  very  With  respect  to  the  popolousness  of  the  kingdom  of 
9*^9^"^'  Congo,  some  authors,  writing  either  from  mere  conjec- 
ture, or  at  best  precarious  inferences,  have  represented 
it  as  thinly  peopled.  The  accounts  of  the  missionaries 
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and  Portuguese,  however,  are  directly  opposite  to  Coogo. 
these.  They  found  the  country  for  the  most  part  co- 
vered with  towns  and  villages,  and  these  swarming  with 
inhabitants^  the  cities  well  filled  with  people,  parti- 
cularly the  metropolis,  which  is  said  to  contain  above 
50,000  souls.  The  provinces,  though  not  equally  po- 
pulous, yet  in  the  whole  make  up  such  an  amount  as 
plainly  proves,  that  what  is  wanting  in  the  one  is  am- 
ply made  up  by  the  other.  We  are  told  that  the  duchy 
of  Bamba  is  still  able  to  raise  200,000  fighting  men, 
and  was  formerly  in  a  condition  to  raise  double  that 
number  ;  and  that  the  army  of  the  king  of  Congo,  in 
the  year  1665,  consisted  of  900,000  fighting  men,. who 
were  attended  by  an  infinite  number  of  women,  child- 
ren, and  slaves.  The  numbers  of  the  Congoese  will 
appear  the  more  credible,  when  we  consider  the  ex- 
treme fecundity  of  their  women.  In  some  villages,  if 
the  missionaries  are  to  be  credited,  the  number  of 
children  is  so  great,  that  a  father  will  part  with  one 
or  two,  for  any  commodity  he  wants,  or  even  for  some 
trifling  bauble  he  fancies.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  these  accounts  are  greatly  exaggerated. 
Captain  Tuckey,  in  his  recent  expedition  up  the  Congo 
river,  found  the  villages  very  small,  and  the  country 
thinly  inhabited.  He  found  scarcely  any  trace  of  the 
labours  of  the  Romish  missionaries,  though  they  were 
long  established  in  the  country. 

There  is  scarcely  a  nation  on  earth  that  have  a  higher  CoagMse 
opinion  of  themselves  ot  their  coontry  than  the  Con-  have  a  high 
goese,  or  that  is  more  hardened  against  all  conviction  y*?!??,  ^ 
to  the  contrary,  from  reason,  experience,  or  the  most 
Impartial  comparison  with  other  countries  in  Europe  or 
Asia.     Indeed  it  is  impossible  they  should  think  other- 
wise, when  it  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  their  belief, 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  was  the  work  of  angels,  but  that  * 
the  kingdom  of  Congo,  in  its  full  and  ancient  extent,  was 
the  bandywork  of  the  Supreme  Architect  j  and  must  of 
course  have  vast  prerogatives  and  advantages  over  aU 
others.  When  told  of  the  magnificence  of  the  European 
and  Asiatic  courts,  their  immense  revenues,  the  gran- 
deur of  their  palaces  and  edifices,  the  richness  and  hap- 
piness of  their  subjects,  the  great  progress  they  have 
made  in  the  arts  and  sciences  to  which  their  country  is 
wholly  a  stranger,  they  coolly  answer,  that  all  this  cornea 
vastly  short  of  the  dignity  and  splendour  of  the  kings  and  « 
kingdom  of  Congo  \  and  that  there  can  be  but  one  Congo 
4n  the  world,  to  the  happiness  of  whose  monarch  and 
people  all  the  rest  were  created  to  contribute,  and  to 
whose  treasury  the  sea  and  rivers  pay  their  constant  tri- 
bnte  of  zimbis  (or  shells,  which  are  their  current  coin)  ^ 
whilst  other  princes  must  condescend  to  enrich  them- 
selves by  digging  through  rocks  and  mountains,  to  come 
at  the  excrements  of  the  earth,  so  tliey  style  gold  and 
silver  which  are  in  such  request  among  other  nations. 
Accordingly,  they  imagine,  that  the  nations  which  come 
to  traflic  with  them,  are  forced  to  that  servile  employ-       ^ 
ment  by  their  poverty  and  the  badness  of  their  conn-  Tbeir  ilolli, 
try,  rather  than  induced  to  it  by  luxury  or  avarice  $  piide,  6ic. 
whilst  they  themselves  can  indulge  their  natural  indo- 
lence or  sloth,  though  attended  with  the  most  pinching 
poverty,  rather  than  disgrace  the  dignity  of  their  blood 
by  the  least  effort  of  industry,  which,  how  laudable 
and  beneficial  soever,  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  only 
a  lesser  degree  of  slavery.     Bat  though  they  generally 
esteem  it  so  much  below  their  dignity  to  apply  to  any 
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C«ago.  tuefnl  woik,  ttit y  think  it  ne  dMgface  lo  beg  or  sleal. 
With  respect  to  the  first,  they  are  said  to  be  tbe  ineat 
shameless  and  importuiiate  beggars  io  the  world*  They 
will  take  no  denial,  Sfiare  no  oroacbing,  lying,  prayerit 
to  obtain  what  they  want,  nor  coretic  and  ill  language 
when  sent  away  without  it.  With  regard  to  the  last, 
they  deem  no  theft  onlawfal  or  scandaloas,  exeept  it 
be  committed  in  a  private  manner,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  person  wronged.  It  is  esteemed  a  piece 
of  bravery  and  galUntry  to  wrench  any  thing  from 
another  by  violence ;  and  this  kind  of  theft  is  so  com- 
mon, not  only  among  the  vulgar,  but  also  among  the 
great  oneSi  ibat  they  make  no  scruple,  in  their  travels 
from  place  to  place,  to  seiae  not  only  upon  all  the  pro- 
visions they  meet  with  in  towns  and  villages,  but  upon 
every  thing  else  that  falls  in  their  way.  These  vio- . 
iences  oblige  the  poor  people  to  conceal  the  few  valu- 
ables  they  have,  in  some  secret  place  out  of  the  know- 
ledge and  reach  of  those  harpies ;  and  they  think  them- 
selves well  off  if  they  can  escape  a  severe  bastinading,  or 
other  cruel  usage,  frequently  inflicted  upon  them,  in  oi^ 
der  to  make  them  discover  the  place  of  their  concealment. 
Tbe  complexion  of  the  natives,  both  men  and  wo- 
on,  cbarac-  men,  is  black,  though  not  in  the-  same  degree  ;  some 
tcr,  ca-  being  of  a  much  deeper  black  than  others.  Their 
stofti0,8cc.  iii^i,.  J3  black  and  finely  curled  }  some  have  it  also  of  a 
dark  sandy  colour :  their  eyes  are  mostly  of  a  fine 
lively  black  ;  but  some  are  of  a  dark  sea-colour.  They 
have  neither  flat  noses  nor  thick  lips  like  tlie  Nubians 
and  other  negroes.  Their  stature  is  taiostly  of  the 
middle  size ;  and,  excepting  their  black  complexion, 
they  much  resemble  the  Portuguese.  In  their  temper, 
they  are  mistrustful,  envious,  jealous,  and  treacherous  ; 
and  where  they  once  take  a  distaste  or  affront,  will 
spare  no  pains,  and  stick  at  no  means,  however  base, 
to  be  avenged  of,  and  crush  their  enemy  under  their 
feet.  There  is  no  such  thing  among  them  as  natural 
affection.  A  hubband,  if  a  Heathen,  may  take  ae 
many  wives  as  be  pleases }  and  if  a  Christian,  may  have 
any  number  of  concubines,  whom  he  may  divorce  at 
pleasure,  and  even  sell  them  though  with  child.  So 
little  regard  have  they  for  their  children,  that  there  is 
•carce  one  among  (hem  who  will  not  sell  a  son  or  a 
daughter,  or  perhaps  both,  for  a  piece  of  cloth,  a  col- 
lar or  girdle  of  eond  or  beads,  and  often  for  a  bottle  of 
wine  or  brandy. 

The  religion  of  the  Congoese  in  many  parts  is  down^ 
right  idolatry,  accompanied  with  the  most  ridiculous 
superstitions,  and  the  most  Rbsnrd  and  detestable  rites 
invented  by  their  gangas  or  priests  ;  and  even  in  those 
parts  where  Chrbtianity  is  professed,  it  is  so  darkened 
by  superstitions  of  one  kind  or  other,  that  we  nmy 
justly  question  whether  the  people  are  any  gainers  by 
the  exchange. 

The  government  of  this  kingdom  is  monarchical, 
and  as  despotic  as  anv  in  Asia  or  Africa.  The  kings 
are  the  sole  proprietors  of  all  the  lands  within  their 
dominions  $  and  the»e  they  can  dispose  of  to  whom 
they  please,  upon  eonditioii  they  pay  a  certain  tribute 
ont  of  them  :  upon .  failure  of  the  payment  of  which, 
or  any  other  neglect,  they  turn  them  out.  Even  the 
princes  of  the  blood  are  subjected  to  the  same  law  ^  so 
that  there  is  no  person  of  any  nmk  «r  quality  what* 
over  that  can  bequeath  a  foot  of  land  to  his  hoica  or 
succMioct  I  and  when  these  ownom  ondnr  the  csawn 
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die,  tbe  lands  immediately^ 'retttxa  to  it  ngatn,  wheAir    cssm. 
they  were  ia  their  possession,  or  had  been  left  to  ever  Ctapm 
so  many  tenants  under  them  }  so  that  it  entirelj  de»     ^ 
pends  on  tbe  prince  whetber  tbeee  lands  shall  be  con-^     *  "^ 
tinned  in  the  same,  or  be  disposed  into  other  haadi. 
The  Portngnese,  however,  since  their  settling  in  these 
parts,  bave  prevailed  upon  tbe  monarohs  to  permit  the 
heirs  and  successors  to  continue  in  tbe  quiet  possession 
of  socb  lands,  10  order  to  avoid  tbe  confusions,  or  even 
rebellions,  which  the  alienation  and  deprival  of  them 
frequently  occasioned,  and  to  oblige  tbe  tenants  of  thcjn 
to  pay  their  tribute  mora  exactly  and  rnadiiy  than  they 
did  before.  ,  ,0 

8t  Salvador  is  the  chief  place  of  trade  in  this  coaa-c«uKi«c» 
try  belonging  to  the  Portuguese  and  other  Enropenas. 
There  were  formerly  about  4000  of  them  settled  beie, 
who  traded  with  meal  parts  of  tbe  kingdom  ;  but  their 
number  is  now  diminished.  The  chief  commodities 
they  bring  hither  are  either  the  product  of  Brazil  or 
European  manoiacturcs.  The  former  consist  chiefly 
of  grains,  froiu,  plants,  dec.  ^  the  latter  of  Turki^ 
carpets,  English  cloth,  and  other  stufis  j  copper,  biass 
vessels,  some  kinds  of  bine  earthen  wares,  ring*,  and 
ornaments  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  baser  metals }  coral, 
glass-beads,  bugles,  and  other  trinkets;  light  stnSi 
made  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen,  for  clothing  ;  and 
a  great  variety  of  tools  and  other  utensils.  In  retnm 
for  these  they  carry  off  a  great  number  of  slaves,  amoont- 
ing  to  15,000  or  16,00c  annually,  as  we  have  already 
observed.  Formerly  they  used  also  to  carry  away  ele- 
phants teeth,  furs,  and  other  commodities  of  tbe  oona>> 
ti*y ;  bat  those  branches  of  commeroe  are  now  greatly 
decayed,  and  the  slave-trade  is  what  tbe  Portuguese 
merchants  principally  depend  on. 

Congo,  a  term  applied  to  tea  of  the  second  quality* 
CONGREGATION,  an  assembly  of  several  eccle- 
siastics, united  so  aa  to  constitnte  a  body. 

The  term  is  prinoipaliy  used  (or  assemblies  of  cardi- 
nals appointed  by  tbe  pope,  and  distribnted  into  seve- 
ral chambers,  tor  the  discharge  of  certain  funotieas 
and  jurisdictions,  after  the  manner  of  ouroffioesand 
courts.  Tbe  first  is  tbe  congregation  of  the  bdy  of- 
fice, or  the  inquisition :  the  second,  that  of  jurisdic- 
tion over  bishops  and  regulars  ;  tbe  third,  that  of  ooun- 
cils  }  this  has  power  to  interpret  tbe  eonnoil  of  Trent : 
tbe  fourth,  that  of  onstoms,  Ofremooies,  precedencies, 
canooiaations,  called  tAttcongr^iwm  ofriteti  the  fifth, 
that  of  St  Peter's  fabric,  which  takes  cog»ixanoe  of 
all  causes  relating  to  piety  and  charity,  part  whmef 
is  due  to  tbe  church  of  St  Peter ;  the  sixth,  that  of 
waters,  rivers,  roads :  tbe  seventh,  of  fountains  and 
streets :  the  eighth,  that  of  the  index,  wbicb  '*ffiipftn'^ 
the  books  to  be  printed  or  corrected :  tbe  ninth,  that 
of  the  coaneii  of  state,  for  tbe  management  of  the 
territories  belonging  to  tbe  pope  and  cbntch  (mo 
Camerlikgo)  :  tbe  tenth,  <ie  Uiw  regimmei  of  whiob 
two  last  tbe  cardinal  nephew  is  chief;  the  eleventh, 
that  of  money :  tbe  twelfib,  that  of  bisbopa,  wherein 
those  who  are  to  be  promoted  to  bishopries  iu  Italy 
are  examined }  this  is  held  before  tbe  pope :  tbe  thir- 
teenth, that  of  oonsistorial  mattcie  $  tbe  chief  whereof 
is  tbe  oardinal  dean :  tbe  foorteentb,  a  coogiegation 
lor  propagating  tbe  fkitb  (see  CoULCOft):  and  tbe 
fifteentb,  that  of  eeclosiastical  imnMmity,  for  settling 
auite  agaiaet  cfaorohoKn.  Tbete  m  aUo  a  congrega- 
tion 
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Coafrregtt.  ^^  ^^  ftliMy  wlitch  takm  mr«  of  every  thin^^  that  re- 
lates-to  the  suhsistence  of  Rome  and  the  state  of  the 
church, 

CoifGRXCATXON  18  also  need  for  a  company  or  so- 
ciety of  relsgieas  cantoned  out  of  this  or  that  order  \ 
and  making,  as  it  were,  an  inferior  order,  or  a  sobdi- 
vision  of  the  order  itself.  Bach  are  the  congregations 
of  the  oratory,  and  those  of  CItmy,  &e.  among  the 
Benedictines* 

The  word  is  also  osed  for  assemblies  of  pioos  persons 
in  manner  of  fraternities,  frequent  among  the  Jesuits, 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  &c.  Tt  is  likewise  applied  to 
the  audience  in  a  church,  particularly  as  consisting  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  same  parish. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS,  in  church  history, 
a  sect  of  Protestants  who  reject  all  cborch-govertiment, 
eicept  that  of  a  single  congregation  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  one  pastor. 

CONGRESS,  in  political  affairs,  an  assembly  of 
commissioners,  envoys,  depoties^  &c.  from  several 
courts,  meeting  to  concert  matters  for  their  common 

good. 

Congress,  in  America,  ie  the  assembly  of  delegatea 
froiii  the  United  States.     See  AmSRICA. 

Congress,  in  a  judicial  sense,  the  trial  made  by 
appointment  of  a  judge  before  sorgeoas  and  matrons,  in 
order  to  prove  whether  or  not  a  man  be  impotent,  be- 
fore, sentence  is  passed  for  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage 
aolicited  open  such  a  complaint. 

Neither  the  civil  nor  canon  law  makes  any  mention 
of  the  trial  of  virility  by  congress*  It  had  its  origin 
in  France  f^m  the  boldness  of  a  young  follow,  who^  in 
open  court,  having  been  hard  pressed  by  his  wife,  de- 
manded the  congress.  The  judge,  surprised  with  the 
novelty  of  the  demand,  found  it  could  not  be  denied, 
ns  being  the  surest  evidence  that  the  case  could  admit 
of.  In  time  it  became  a  branch  in  the  French  juris« 
prudence,  and  wafr  authorized  by  decreets  and  arrets.  It 
obtained  for  about  1 2C  years  ;  and  was  amralled  by  no 
arret  of  parliament  in  1677,  as  being  found  precarious; 
some  having  foiled  under  the  ej^^riment  out  of  mere 
modesty  and  shame,  which  is  found  to  have  the  same 
effect  with  actval  impetency. 

CONGREVE,  William,  a  younger  brother  of  an 
ancient  fomily  in  Staffordshire.  His  father  was  employ- 
ed in  the  stewardship  of  the  great  estate  of  the  earl  of 
Burlington  in  Ireland,  where  he  resided  many  yean } 
and  our  author  was  born  there  in  1672.  Mr  Congreve 
enterad  into  the  Middle-Temple  when  he  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  began  to  study  the  law ;  but  his  bias  was 
toward  polite  literature  and  poetry.  His  first  perfor- 
mance was  a  novel  entitled,  Incognita^  or  Love  and 
Duty  reconciled.  He  soon  after  began  his  comedy  of 
the  Old  Bachelor  i  which  was  the  amusement  of  some 
leisure  hours  during  a  slow  recovery  from  a  fit  of  illness 
soon  after  his  return  to  England  ;  yet  was  in  itself  so 
perfect,  that  Mr  Dryden,  on  its  being  shown  to  him, 
declared  he  bad  naver  in  his  lifo  seen  snob  a  fiiat  play. 
"When  hrooghl  on  the  stage  in  1^39  it  met  with  such 
miveraal  s(pprobation,  tluit  Mr  Co^gwve,  though  ha 
was  but  19  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  writing  it,  be- 
came now  considered  as  a  prop  to  tiie  declining  stage, 
and  a  rising  genius  in  dramatic  poetry*  The  nest  year 
he  produocd  the  JioubUJ^haler  ;  which,  for  what  left- 
seo  is  not  8a.obfionsy  did  not  UMet  with  sauMwh  sncoesa 
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as  the  former.  The  merit  of  his  first  play,  however,  Congrvve. 
had  obtained  bim  the  favour  and  pstrenage  of  Lord 
Halifax,  and  some  peculiar  mark  of  distinction  from 
Queen  Mary ;  on  whose  death,  which  happened  in  the 
close  of  this  year,  lie  wrote  a  very  elegant  elegiac  pa« 
storal.  In  1605,  when  Betterton  opened  the  new 
house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Mr  Congreve  joining 
With  him,  gave  him  his  comedy  of  Love  for  Love;  with 
which  the  company  opened  their  campaign,  and  which 
met  with  such  success,  that  they  immediately  offered 
the  author  a  share  in  the  management  of  the  house,  on 
condition  of  his  furnishing  them  with  one  play  yearly. 
This  offer  he  accepted  *,  buU  wbethei:  through  indo- 
lence, or  that  correctness  which  he  looked  upon  as  ne- 
cessary to  his  works,  liis  Mourning  Bride  did  not  come 
ov(  till  1697,  nor  his  ITay  of  the  Jforld  till  two  yeacs 
after  that.  The  indifferent  success  t^s  last  mentioned 
play,  though  an  exceeding  good  one,  met  with  from 
the  public,  completed  that  disgust  to  the  theatre, 
which  a  long  contest  with  Jeremy  Collier,  who  had 
attacked  the  immoralities  of  the  English  stage,  and 
more  especially  some  of  his  pieces,  had  begtm,  and  he 
determined  never  mone  to  writn  for  the  stage.  How- 
ever, though  he  quitted  dramatic  writing,  he  did  not 
lay  down  the  pen  entirely ;  but  occasionally  wrote 
many  little  pieces  both  in  prose  and  verse,  all  of  which 
stand  on  the  records  of  literary  fome.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible, however,  that  he  might  not  so  soon  have  given 
way  to  this  disgust,  had  not  the  easiness  of  his  circum- 
ttances  rendered  any  subservience  to  the  opinioiw 
and  caprice  of  the  town  absolutely  unnecessary  to  him. 
For  bis  abilities  having  very  early  in  life  raised  biro  to 
the  acquaintance  of  the  earl  of  Halifax,  who  was 
then  the  Mecsenas  of  the  age  \  that  nobleman,  deeiroos ' 
of  raising  so  promising  a  genius  above  the  necessity  of 
too  hasty  productions,  made  him  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  licensing  hackney-coaches ;  or,  according  to 
Coxeter,  a  commissioner  of  the  wine-license.  He  soon 
after  bestowed  on  him  a  place  in  the  pipe- office  ;  and 
not  long  after  gave  him  a  post  in  the  customs  wortli 
600I.  per  annum.  In  the  year  1718,  he  was  appoint- 
ed^secretary  of  Jamaica ;  so  that  the  whole  of  bis  jd- 
ctMne  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  upwards  of 
Z200I.  a^year. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  last  aa  years  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  ease  and  retirement^  and  he  either  did 
not,  or  affected  not  to  give  himself  any  trouble  about 
reputation..  Yet  some  part  of  that  conduct  might  pro- 
ceed from  a  degree  of  pride ;  to  which  purpose,  T. 
Cibber,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol.  iv.  p.  93.  re- 
lates the  following  anecdote  of  him  :  **  When  the  ce- 
lebrated Voltaire  was  in  England,  he  waited  upon  Mr 
Congreve,  and  passed  some  compliments  upon  the  me- 
rit and  reputation  of  his  works.  Congreve  thanked 
him;  hot  at  the  same  time  told  that  ingenious  fo- 
reigner, that  he  did  not  choose  to  be  considered  -as  an 
author,  but  only  as  a  private  gentleman,  and  in  that 
light  expected  to  be  visited.  Voltaire  answered,  that 
if  he  had  never  been  any  thing  but  •  private  gentle-  * 
man,  in  all  probability  he  had  never  been  troubled  with 
that  visit.**  He  observes,  in  his  own  account  of  the 
transaction,  that  he  was  not  a  Kttle  disgusted  with  so 
unseasonable  ji  piece  of  vanity. 

Towards  the  close  of  his4ifo  he  was  nmch  afflicted 
with  the  goot  ^  and  nmking  a  tirar  to  Bath  for  the  he- 
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Congrevf,  "cfit  of  the  waters,  was  unfortunately  overturned  in 
Coagntkj.  his  chariot :  by  which,  it  is  supposed,  he  got  some 
*"^  '  itiward  bruise,  as  he  ever  after  complained  of  a  pain 
in  his  side }  and,  on  bis  return  to  London,  continu- 
ed gradually  declining  in  his  health,  till  the  19th  of 
lanuanr  1729,  when  he  died,  aged  57}  and,  on  the 
a6th  following,  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  pall  being  supported  by  persons  of  the  first  di- 
stinction. 

CONGRUITY,  a  suitableness  or  relation  of  agree- 
ment between  things. 

The  terms  congruity  and  propriety  are  not  applicable 
to  any  single  object :  they  imply  a  plurality,  and  ob« 
▼iottsly  signify  a  particular  relation  between  different 
objjBCts.  Thus  we  carrently  say,  that  a  decent  garb  is 
suitable  or  proper  for  a  judge  \  modest  behaviour  for  a 
young  woman  \  and  a  lofty  style  for  an  epic  poem  : 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  unsuitable  or  incon- 
gruous to  see  a  little  woman  sunk  in  an  overgrown  far- 
thingale, a  coat  richly  embroidered  covering  coarse  and 
dirty  linen,  a  mean  subject  in  an  elevated  style,  an  ele- 
vated subject  in  a  mean  style,  a  first  minister  darning 
his  wife^s  stocking,  or  a  reverend  prelate  in  lawn  sleeves 
dancing  a  hornpipe, 

,  The  perception  we  have  of  this  relation,  which 
Sfeems  peculiar  to  man,  cannot  proceed  from  any  other 
.cause,  but  from  a  9en»e  of  congroity  or  propriety  ;  for, 
supposing  us  destitute  of  that  sense,  the  terms  would 
be  to  us  unintelligible. 

,  It  is  a  matter  of  experience,  that  congroity  or  pro- 
priety, wherever  perceived,  is  agreeable  j  and  that  in* 
Gongruity,  or  impropriety,  wherever  perceived,  is  dis^- 
agreeable.  The  only  difficulty  is,  to  ascertain  what  are 
the  particular  objects  that  in  conjunction  suggest  these 
relations  ;  for  there  are  many  objects  that  do  not :  the 
sea,  for  example,  viewed  in  conjunction  with  a  pic- 
ture, or  a  man  viewed  in  conjunction  with  a  moun- 
tain, suggest  not  either  congroity  or  incongruity.  It 
seems  natural  to  infer,  what  will  be  found  true  by  in- 
duction, that  we  never  perceive  congroity  or  incon- 
gruity but  among  things  that  are  connected  together 
by  some  relation ;  such  as  a  man  and  his  actions,  a 
principal  and  his  accessories,  a  subject  and  its  orna« 
ments.  We  are  indeed  so  framed  by  nature,  as,  among 
things  so  connected,  to  require  a  certain  suitableness 
or  correspondence,  termed  congruity  or  propriety  ,-  and 
lo  be  displeased  when  we  find  the  opposite  relation  of 
incongruity  or  impropriety. 

If  things  connected  be  the  subject  of  congruity,  it 
is  reasonable  before  hand  to  expect,  that  a  degree  of 
congruity  should  be  required  proportioned  to  the  de- 
gree of  tt)&  connexion.  And  upon  examination  we 
find  this  to  hold  in  fact :  where  the  relation  is  inti- 
mate, as  between  a  cause  and  iXa  effect,  a  wht^e  and 
its  parts,  we  require  the  strictest  congruity  \  but 
where  the  relation  is  slight,  or  accidental,  as  among 
things  jumbled  together  in  the  same  place,  we  require 
little  or  no  congruity :  the  strictest  propriety  is  re- 
quired In  behaviour  and  manner  of  living  \  because  a 
man  is  connected  with  these  by  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect :  the  relation  between  an  edifice  and  the 
gsoond  it  stands  npon,  is  of  the  most  intimate  kind  : 
and  therefore  the  situation  of  a  great  house  ought  to  be 
lofty  \  its  relation  to-  neighbouring  hills,  rivers,  plains, 
being  that  of  propinquity  only,  demands  but  a  small 
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share  of  congruity  \  among  members  of  the  same  elnb, 
the  congruity  ought  to.be  considerable,  as  well  as 
among  things  placed  for  show  in  the  same  niche: 
among  passengers  in  a  stage  coach,  we  require  very  lit- 
tle congruity  \  and  less  still  at  a  public  spectacle* 

Congruity  is  so  nearly  allied  to  beauty,  as  com- 
monly to  be  held  a  species  of  it  \  and  ^et  they  differ 
•o  essentially  as  never  to  coincide :  beauty,  like  colour, 
is  placed  upon  a  single  subject  \  congroity  upon  a  pli>» 
rality :  further,  a  thing  beautiful  in  itself,  may,  with 
relation  to  other  things,  produce  the  strongest  sense  of 
incongruity. 

Congruity  and  propriety  are  commonly  reckoned 
synonymous  terms  \  but  they  aro  distinguishable,  and 
the  precise  meaning  of  each  must  be  ascertained.  Con- 
gruity is  the  genus  of  which  propriety  is  a  species  \  for 
we  call  nothing  propriety ^  but  that  congruity  or  suita- 
bleness which  ought  to  subsist  between  seottible  beings 
and  their  thoughts,  words,  and  actions. 

In  order  to  give  a  full  view  of  these  secondary  rela- 
tions, we  shall  trace  them  through  some  of  the  most 
considerable  primary  relations.  The  relation  of  a  part 
to  the  whole,  being  extremely  intimate,  demands  the 
utmost  degree  of  congruity  j  even  the  slightest  deviation 
is  disgustful. 

Examples  of  congruity  and  incongruity  are  fomisX»- 
ed  in  plenty  by  the  relation  between  a  subject  and  its 
ornaments.  A  literary  performance  intended  merely 
for  amusement,  is  susceptible  of  much  ornament,  aa 
well  as  a  music-room  or  a  play-bouse  ;  for  in  gaiety, 
the  mind  hath  a  peculiar  relish  for  show  and  decora- 
tion. The  most  gorgeous  apparel,  however  improper 
in  tragedy,  is  not  unsuitable  to  opera  actors  }  the  truth 
is,  an  opera,  in  its  preseut  form,  is  a  mighty  fine 
thing  ^  but  as  it  deviates  from  nature  in  its  capital  cir- 
cumstances, we  look  not  for  nature  or  propriety  in 
those  which  are  accessory.  On  the  other  hand,  a  serious 
and  important  subject  admits  not  much  ornament :  nor 
a  subject  that  of  itself  is  extremely  beautiful :  and  a 
subject  that  fills  the  mind  with  its  loftiness  and  gran- 
deur, appears  best  in  a  dress  altogether  plain. 

To  a  person  of  a  mean  appearance,  gorgeous  apparel 
is  unsuitable  ^  which,  besides  the  incongruity,  has  a  bad 
effect ;  for  by  contrast  it  shows  the  meanness  of  appear- 
ance in  the  strongest  light.  Sweetness  of  look  and 
manner  requires  simplicity  of  dress,  joined  with  tho 
greatest  elegance.  A  stately  and  majestic  air  reqoirea 
sumptuous  apparel,  which  ought  not  to  be  gaudy,  nor 
crowded  with  little  ornaments.  A  woman  of  coqpom-^ 
mate  beauty  can  bear  to  be  highly  adorned,  and  yet 
shows  best  in  a  plain  dress : 


'For  loveliness 


Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament. 
But' is,  when  unadorned,  adoruM  the  most. 

Thomson'^s  jfutumn^  20S. 

Congruity  regulates  not  only  the  quantity  of  oma* 
ment,  but  also  the  kind.  The  omanenta  that  em* 
hellish  a  dancing  room  ought  to  be  all  of  them  gay» 
No  picture  is  proper  for  a  choroh  but  what  has  reli- 
gion for  its  subject.  All  the  ornaments  upon  a  shield 
ought  to  relate  to  war;  and  Virgil,  with  great  judge- 
ment, confines  the  carvings  upon  the  shield  of  .dS>neas- 
to  the  military  history  of  the  Komans  :  but  this  beau* 
ty  18  overlooked  by  Homnr ;  for  the  bulk  of  the  sculfir 
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CoRcnity.  ^^'^  "P^*^  ^^^  shield  of  Achilles,  is  of  the  Arts  of  peace 
ia  genenli  and  of  joy  and  festivity  in  particular :  the 
aathor  of  Telemachus  betrays  the  same  inattention,  in 
describing  that  yonng  hero. 

In  judging  of  propriety  with  regard  to  ornaments, 
we  must  attend,  not  only  to  the  nature  of  the  subject 
that  is  to  be  adorned,  but  also  to  the  circomstances  in 
which  it  is  placed  |  the  ornaments  that  are  proper  for 
a  hall,  will  appear  not  altogether  so  decent  at  public 
worship;  and  the  same  person  ought  to  dress  diflferently 
for  a  marriage  feast  and  for  a  burial. 

Nothing  is  more  intimately  related  to  a  man,  than 
bis  sentiments,  words,  and  actions }  and  therefore  we 
require  here  -the  strictest  conformity.  When  we  find 
what  we  thus  require,  we  have  a  lively  sense  of  pro- 
priety :  when  we  find  the  contrary,  our  sense  of  ini* 
propriety  is  not  less  lively.  Hence  the  universal  dis* 
taste  of  afiectationv  which  consists  in  making  a  show  of 
greater  delicacy  and  refinement  than  is  suited  either  to 
the  character  or  circumstance  of  the  person. 

Congroity  and  propriety,  wherever  perceived,  ap- 
pear agreeable  V  and  every  agreeable  object  produces 
in  the  mind  a  pleasant  emotion :  incongruity  an<l  im- 
propriety, on  the  other  hand,  are  disagreeable  ^  and 
of  course  produce  painful  emotions.  These  emo- 
tions, whether  pleasant  or  painful,  sometimes  vanish 
without  any  consequence}  but  more  frequently  oc- 
casion other  emotions,  which  we  proceed  to  exem- 
plify- 

When  any  slight  incongruity  is  perceived  in  an  ac- 
cidental combination  of  persons  or  things,  as  of  pas- 
sengers in  a  stage-coach,  or  of  individuals  dining  at 
an  ordinary ;  the  painful  emotion  of  incongruity,  after 
a  momentary  existence,  vanisheth  without  producing 
any  effect.  But  this  is  not  the  case  of  propriety  and 
impropriety :  voluntary  acts,  whether  word^  or  deeds, 
•re  imputed  to  the  aathor^  when. proper  we  reward 
him  with  our  esteem ;  when  improper,  we  punish  him 
with  our  contempt.  Let  oe  suppose,  for  example,  a 
generous  action  suited  to  the  character  of  the  anther, 
which  raises  in  him  and  in  every  spectator  th^  pleasant 
emotion  of  propriety  j  this  emotion  generates  in  the 
aathor  both  self-esteem  and  joy,  the  former  when  he 
considers  his  relation  to  the  action,  and  the  latter  when 
he  considers  the  good  opinion  that  others  will  entertain 
of  him :  the  same  emotion  of  propriety  produceth  in 
the  spectators  esteem  for  the  author  of  the  action  j  and 
when  they  think,  of  themselves,  it  also  produceth,  by 
means  of  contrast,  an  emotion  of  humility.  To  disco- 
ver th^  effects  of  an  unsuitable  action,  we  mutt  invert 
each  of  these  circumstances :  the  painful  emotion  of  im- 
propriety generates  in  the  author  of  the  action  both 
humility  and  shame;  the  former  when  he  con»idi;rs 
his  relation  to  the  action,  and  the  latter  when  be  con- 
sidera  what  others  will  think  of  him :  the  same  emo- 
tion of  impropriety  produceth  ia  the  spectators  con- 
tempt for  the  author  of  the  action ;  and  it  also  pro- 
duceth, by  means  of  contrast,  when  they  think  of 
themselvcH,  an  emotion  of  self-esteem.  Here  then  are 
many  different  emotions,  derived  from  the  same  action, 
considered  in  different  views  by  different  persons;  a 
machine  provided  with  many  sptings,  and  not  a. little 
complicated.  Propriety  of  action,  it  would  seem,  is 
%  chief  favourite  of  nature,  when  such  care  and  soli- 
citude is  bestowed  upon  it.    It  is  not  left  to  our 
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own  choice;  but,  like  justice,  is  required  at  our  Oongruity. 
hands;  and,  like  justice,  is  enforced  by  natural  re- 
wards and  punishments :  a  man  cannot,  with  impunity, 
do  any  thing  unbecoming  or  improper ;  he  suffers  the 
chastisement  of  contempt  inflicted  by  others,  and  of 
shame  inflicted  by  himself.  An  apparatus  so  compli- 
cated, and  so  singular,  ought  to  rouse  our  attention : 
for  nature  doth  nothing  in  vain  ;  and  we  may  con- 
clude with  great  certainty,  that  this  curious  branch  of 
the  human  constitution  is  intended  for  some  valuable 
purpose. 

•  A  gross  impropriety  is  punished  with  contempt  and 
indignation^  which  are  vented  against  the  offender  by 
corresponding  external  expressions;  nor  is  even  the 
slightest  impropriety  suffered  to  pass  without  some  de- 
gree of  contempt.  But  there  are  improprieties,  of 
the  slighter  kind,  that  provoke  laughter:  of  which 
we  have  examples  without  end,  in  the  blunders  and 
absurdities  of  our  own  species :  such  improprieties  re- 
ceive a  different  ponishment,  as  will  appear  hy  what 
follows.  The  emotions  of  contempt  and  of  laughter 
occasioned  by  an  impropriety  of  this  kind,  uniting  in- 
timately in  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  are  expressed 
externally  hy  a  peculiar  sort  of  laugh,  termed  a  laugh 
1^  derision  or  icrom.  An  impropriety  that  thus  moves 
not  only  contempt,  but  laughter,  is  distinguished  by 
the  epithet  of  ridictdouB ;  and  a  laugh  of  derision  or 
scorn  is  the  ponishment  provided  for  it  by  nature.  Nor 
ought  it  to  escape  observation,  that  we  are  so  fond  of 
inflicting  this  punishment,  as  sometimes  to  exert  it  even 
against  creatures  of  an  inferior  species ;  witness  a  tur- 
key-cock swelling  with  pride,  and  strutting  with  dis- 
played feathers ;  a  ridiculous  object,  which  in  a  gay 
mood  is  apt  to  provoke  a  laugh  of  derision. 

We  must  not  expect  that  these  different  improprie- 
ties are  separated  by  distinct  boundaries ;  for  improprie- 
ties from  the  slightest  to  the  most  gross,  from  the  most 
risible  to  the  most  serious,  there  are  degrees  without 
end.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  viewing  some  unbecoming 
actions,  too  risible  for  anger,  and  too  serious  for  deri- 
sion, the  spectator  feels  a  sort  of  mixt* emotion,  partaking 
both  of  derision  and  of  anger ;  which  accounts  for  an 
expression,  common  with  respect  to  the  impropriety  of 
some  actions,  that  we  know  not  whether  to  laugh  or  be 
angry. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  case  of  a 
risible  impropriety,  which  is  always  slight,  the  contempt 
we  have  for  the  offender  is  extremely  faint,  though 
derision,  its  gratification,  is  extreo(»ely  pleasant.  This 
diHproportion  between  a  passion  and  its  gratifioation, 
seems  not  conformable  to  the  analogy  of  nature.  In 
looking  about  for  a  solution,  we  must  reflect  upon 
what  is  laid  down  above,  that  an  improper  action  not 
only  moves  our  contempt  for  the  author,  but  also,  by 
means  of  contrast,  swells  the  good  opinion  we  have  of 
oorsetves.  This  contributes,  more  than  any  other  ar- 
ticle, to  the  pleasure  we  have  in  ridiculing  follies  and 
absurdities ;  and  accordingly,  it  is  well  known,  that 
they  who  put  the  greatest  value  upon  themselves  are 
the  most  prone  to  laugh  at  others.  Pride,  which  is  a 
vivid  passion,  pleasant  in  itself,  and  not  less  so  in  its 
gratification,  would  singly  be  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  pleasure  -of  ridicule,  without  borrowing  any  aid 
from  contempt.  Hence  appears  the  reason  of  a  noted 
observation.  That  we  are  the  most  disposed  to  ridicule 

the 
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Congnky.  the  Uanders  and  absurdities  of  otherti  when  W6  are  Sa 
high  spirits  \  for  in  high  spirite,  self-conceit  dif plajs  it* 
self  witli  more  than  ordinary  vigour. 

With  regard  to  the  fioal  causes  of  congruity  and  im- 
propriety 'f  one  regarding  congraity,  is  pretty  obvious^ 
tiiat  the  set^e  of  congroicy,  as  one  principle  of  the  fine 
•f  ts,  contributes  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  our  enter* 
tainment.  Congruityi  indeed,  vrith  respect  to  quantity 
coincides  with  proportion :  when  the  parts  of  a  build- 
ing are  nicely  adjusted  to  each  other,  it  may  be  said 
in  differently  I  that  it  is  agreeable  by  the  congruity  of  its 
parts,  or  by  tlie  proportion  of  its  parts.  But  propriety, 
which  regards  voluntary  agents  only,  can  never  be  the 
same  with  proportion,  a  very  long  nose  is  dispropor- 
tioned,  bnt  cannot  be  termed  improper.  In  some  in- 
stances, it  is  true,  impropriety  coincides  with  dispro- 
portion in  the  same  subject,  but  never  in  the  same  re- 
spect 'f  for  example,  a  very  liUle  man  buckled  to  a  long 
toledo :  considering  the  man  and  the  sword  with  respect 
.to  size,  we  perceive  a  disproportion  >  considering  tiie 
sword  SB  the  choice  of  the  man,  we  perceive  an  impro- 
priety. 

The  sense  of  impropriety  with  respect  to  mistakes, 
blunders,  and  absurdities,  is  happily  contrived  for  the 
good  of  mankind*  In  the  speetators,  it  is  productive 
of  mirth  and  laughter,  excellent  recreation  in  an  inter- 
val from  business.  But  this  is  a  trifle  in  respect  of  what 
follows.  It  is  painful  to  be  the  subject  of  ridicole  ^  and 
to  punish  with  ridicule  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  an  ab- 
surdity, tends  to  put  him  more  upon  his  guard  in  time 
.coming.  Thus  even  tlie  most  innocent  blunder  is  not 
committed  with  impunity  ;  because,  were  errors  licen- 
sed where  they  do  not  hurt,  inattention  would  grow  in- 
to a  habit,  and  be  the-occasion  of  much  hurt. 

The  final  cause  of  propriety  as  to  moral  duties,  is 
of  all  the  most  illustrioua.  To  have  a  just  notion  of 
it,  the  moral  duties  that  reapect  others  must  be  distin- 
guished from  those  that  respect  ourselves.  Fidelity, 
gratitude,  and  the  forbearing  injury,  are  examples  of 
the  first  sort  ^  temperance,  aiodes^,  firmness  of  mind, 
are  examples  of  the  other  f  the  former  are  made  duties 
by  the  sense  of  justice  }  the  latter  by  the  sense  of  pro- 
priety. Here  is  a  final  cause  of  the  sense  of  pro- 
priety, that  must  rouse  our  attention.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly the  interest  of  every  man,  to  suit  his  behaviour 
to  the  dignity  of  hia  nature,  and  to  the  station  allotted 
bini  by  novidence }  for  such  rational  conduct  con- 
tributes in  every  respect  to  happiness,  by  preserving 
health,  by  procuring  plent^f,  by  gaining  the  esteem  of 
others,  and,  which  of  all  ia  the  greatest  blessing,  by 
'  gaining  a  justly-founded  self-esteem.  But  in  a  matter 
so  essentia  to  our  well-being,  even  self-interest  is  not 
jrelied  on  *,  the  powerful  auUiority  of  doty  is  superadd- 
.ed  to  the  motive  of  interest.  The  God  of  nature,  in 
all  things  essential  to  our  happiness,  hath  observed  one 
uniform  method }  to  keep  us  steady  in  our  conduct,  be 
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hath  fortified  os  with  oatnral  laws  and  principles,  Cen^niiif. 
which  prevent  many  aherrations,  that  would  daily  hap* 
pen  were  we  totally  surrendered  to  so  fallible  a  guide  as 
human  reason.  Propriety  cannot  rightly  be  considered 
in  another  light,  than  as  the  natural  law  that  regulates 
our  conduct  with  respect  to  ourselves ;.  as  justice  is  the 
natural  law  that  regulates  our  conduct  with  respect  to 
others.  We  call  propriety  a  law,  not  less  than  justice  ^ 
because  both  are  equally  roUs  of  conduct  that  ought 
to  be  obeyed :  propriety  includes  this  obligation }  for 
to  say  an  action  is  proper,  is,  in.  other  words,  to  say, 
that  It  oughi  to  be  performed ;  and  to  say  it  is  impro- 
per, is,  in  other  words,  to  say  thai  it  ought  to  be  for- 
borne. It  is  this  very  character  of  ougihi  and  sktm/d 
that  makes  justice  a  law  to  us  5  and  the  same  ohi 
ter  is  applicable  to  propriety,  though  perhaps 
faintly  than  to  justice ;  but  the  difference  is  in  depcn 
only,  not  in  kind }  and  we  ought,  without  hesitation 
oc  reJuotance,  to  snbmii  equally  to  the  government  of 
both. 

But  it  must,  in  the  next  place,  be  observed,  that  to 
the  sense  of  propriety,  as  well  as  of  justice,  are  annexed 
the  saiM^ions  of  rewards  and  puDishments  j  which  evi- 
dently prove  the  onn  to  he  a  law  as  well  as  the  other. 
The  satisfaction  a  man  hath  in  doing  his  dnty,  joined 
with  the  esteem  and  good  will  of  others,  is  the  reward^ 
that  belongs  to  both  eqnally.  The  punishments  also, 
though  not  the  same,  are  nearly  allied  ^  and  difler  in 
degree  more  than  in  quality.  Disobedience  to  the  law 
of  justice,  is  punished  with  remorse  \  disobedicnee  to 
the  law  of  propriety,  with  shame,  which  ia  remorse  in' 
a  lower  degree.  Every  transgression  of  the  law  of  ju- 
stice raises  indignation  in  the  beholder ;  and  so  doth* 
every  flagrant  transgression  of  the  law  of  propriety. 
Slighter  improprieties  receive  a  mikler  punishment: 
they  are  always  rebuked  with  some  degree  of  con-, 
tempt  and  frequently  with  derisien.  In  general,  it  is 
true  that  the  rewards  and  punishments  aimezed  to  the- 
sense  of  propriety,  are  slighter  in  degree  than  those 
annexed  to  the  sense  of  jnstioe :  which  is  wiselv  or- 
dered, because  doty  to  others  is  stiU  more  essential  tn 
society  than  duty  to  ourselves ;  for  society  couid  not 
subsist  a  moment  were  individuals  not  protected  firsim 
the  headlong  and  turbulent  passion  of  their  neigh-^ 
hours. 

CONI,  a  strong  town  of  Italy  in  Piedmont,  and  ca- 
pita of  a  territory  of  that  name,  with  a  good  citadel. 
The  town  being  dirided  into  two  factions,  it  svrrender- 
ed  to  the  French  in  1641 ;  but  was  lestored  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy  soon  after.  It  is  seated  at  the  confluence  of 
tlie  rivers  Gresse  and  Store.  Its  trade  is  consideiahle, ' 
being  the  repository  of  all  merchandise  from  Turin  and 
Nice,  designed  for  Lomhardy,  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 
many. It  contains  about  10,000  people  besides  the  gar- 
rison* It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  April  1796. 
£.  Long.  7.  45.  N.  Lat.  44.  30. 
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CONIC  SECTIONS. 


INTROOUCnON. 


IN  tremtiDg  of  so  considenble  «  bnmch  of  the  mftthe- 
BMtical  seieaces  as  the  Conic  Secttons,  it  would  be 
improper  to  pass  over  io  total  silence  the  history  of 
those  remarkable  curves.  But  this  topic  will  not  reqaire 
may  long  detail.  None  of  the  works  of  the  more 
early  Greek  geometers  have  reached  onr  time  j  nor 
have  we  any  work  of  antiqnitr  professedly  written  on 
the  subjeut  of  onr  inquiry.  Our  curiosity  must  there- 
fore rest  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  of  a  few  inct* 
dental  notices  and  facts,  gleaned  from  different  au- 
thors. 

The  discovery  of  the  conic  sections  seens  io  have 
originated  in  the  school  of  PlatOf  in  which  geometrjr 
was   highly  respected^   and    much  cultivated.      It  m 
•probable  that  the  followers  of  that    philosopher  were 
led  to  the  discovery  of  these  corves,  and  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  many  of  their  properties,  in  seeking  to  re- 
solve the  two  fsmoos  problems   of  the  duplication  of 
the  cube,  and  the  trisection  of  an  angle,  for  which  the 
artifices  of  the  ordinary  or  plane   geometry  were  in- 
jufficiest.    Two  solutions  of  the  former  problem,  by 
the  help  of  the  conic  sections,  are  preserved  by  Euto^ 
*  la  Ateh*  mas  *,  and  are  attributed  by  him  to  Meiutckmus^  the 
lib.  u.  de    scholar  of  EudosuSj  who  lived  not  much  posterior  Id 
Sph.  ci  CjL  ^^  ^^^  ^f  pi^^^ .  ^Q J  ^1,-g  circumstance,  added  to  a 

f  Ibid.  few  wordo  In  an  epigram  of  Eratostkemcsf^  has  been 
thought  sufficient  authority,  by  some  authors,  to  ascribe 
the  honour  of  the  discovery  ef  the  conic  sections  to 
Menaekmus,  We  may  at  least  iafer  that,  at  this  epoch, 
geometers  bad  made  some  progress  in  developing  the 
properties  of  these  curves. 

The  writings  of  Archimedes  that  have  reached  us 
explicitly  shew,  that  the  geometers  before  his  time 
had  advanced  a  great  length  in  investigating  the  pro- 
perties of  the  conic  sections.  This  author  expressly 
nentions  many  principal  propositions  to  have  been  de- 
flionstrated  by  preceding  writers  ^  and  he  often  refers 
in  properties  of  the  conic  sections,  as  truths  oommooly 
divulged,  and  known  to  mathematicians.  His  own 
discoveries  in  this  branch  of  science  are  worthy  of  the 
vest  profound  a«d  inventive  genius  of  antiquity.  In 
the  quadrature  4>f  the  parabola  be  gave  the  first,  and 
the  most  remarkable  instance  that  has  yet  been  disco- 
vered, of  the  exact  equality  of  a  curvilineal  to  a  recti- 
lineal space.  He  determined  the  proportion  of  the 
elliptic  spates  to  the  circle ;  and  he  invented  many 
propositions  respecting  the  mensuration  of  the  solids 
formed  by  the  revointion  of  the  conic  sections  about 
their  axes. 

It  is  chiefly  from  Uie  wntings  of  ApoUontme  of 
Perga,  a  town  in  Rmiphylia,  on  the  subject  of  the 
conic  sections,  that  we  know  how  far  the  ancient  ma- 
thematicians carried  their  speculations  oonoerning  these 
nnrves.  JpoUonms  flourished  under  Ptolemy  PhUopO' 
tor^  about  forty  years  falter  than  Arckiasedee.  He 
•farmed  his  taste  far  geometry,  and  acqnired  that  supe- 
rior skill  in  the  science  to  which  lie  is  indebted  far  Us 


fame,  in  the  school  of  Alezaodrin,  nnder  the  succes- 
sors of  Euclid,  Besides  bis  gnat  work  on  the  conic 
sections,  he  was  the  author  of  many  smaller  treatises, 
relating  chiefly  to  the  geometrical  analysts,  the  origi- 
nals of  which  have  all  perished,  and  are  only  known  to 
modem  mathematicians  by  the  account  given  of  tlioni 
by  Pappus  of  Alexandria,  in  the  seventh  book  of  his 
Mathematical  CoUeetums* 

The  work  of  Apollomus  on  the  conic  sections, 
written  in  eight  books,  was  held  in  such  high  estima- 
tion by  the  ancients,  as  to  procure  for  him  the  name 
of  the  Great  Geometer.  The  first  four  hooka  of  this 
treatise  onlv  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  original 
Greek.  It  is  the  purpose  of  these  four  books,  as  we  are 
informed  in  the  prefatory  epistle  to  Eudemus^  to  da- 
liver  the  elements  of  the  science  $  and  in  this  part  of 
his  labour,  the  author  claims  no  fiurther  merit  than 
that  of  having  collected,  amplified,  and  reduced  to 
order,  the  discoveries  of  preceding  mathematiciaiis. 
One  improvement  introduced  by  ApoUonius  is  too  re- 
markable to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  The  geo- 
meters who  preceded  him  derived  each  curvn  from  a 
right  amSf  which  they  conceived  to  be  cut  by  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  its  slant  side.  It  will  readily  be  per- 
ceived, from  what  is  shewn  in  the  first  section  of  tha 
fborth  part  of  the  following  treatise,  that  the  seotioa 
would  be  a  parabola  when  the  vertical  angle  of  the 
cone  was  a  right  angle  j  an  ellipse  when  it  was  acute  ; 
and  a  hyperbola  when  it  was  obtuse*  Thus  each 
curve  was  derived  from  a  diflferent  sort  of  cone.  Ap9l* 
hnius  was  the  first  to  shew  that  all  the  curves  are  pro- 
duced from  any  sort  of  cone,  whether  right  or  oblique, 
according  to  the  different  inclinalioas  ef  the  cutting 
plane.  This  fact  is  one  remarkable  iastattce  of  the 
adherence  of  the  mind  to  its  first  conceptions,  and  of 
tfae  slowness  and  difliculty  with  which  it  generalizes. 

The  original,  of  the  ^t  four  books  of  the  treatise 
of  ApoUonws  is  lost  $  nor  is  it  easy  to  ascertain  in  what 
age  it  disappeared.  In  the  year  x6j8  B&rtlH  diieo- 
versd  at  Florence  an  Arabic  manuscript,  eotftled 
Apolibmi  Pergai  Conieorum  LiM  €ka0.  By  the  libe- 
rality of  the  Duke  of  l\tscanf  he  was  permitted  to 
carry  the  manuscript  to  Rome,  and,  with  the  aid  of  an 
Arabic  scholar,  Abraham  Ecchtl/ensts^  he  publitihed  io 
i66x  a  Latin  transUilion  of  it.  The  manuscript,  al- 
though from  its  title  it  was  expected  to  be  a  complete 
translation  of  all  the  eight  books,  was  yet  found  to 
contain  onlj  the  first  seven  books :  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  another  manuscript,  brought  from  the  east 
by  Go^intf,  the  learned  professor  of  Leyden,  so  early  as 
1664,  as  well  as  a  third,  of  mhick  Mivms  published  a 
translation  in  1669,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^""^  defect:  all  tim 
three  maaoscripts  agrseing  in  the  want  of  the  eighth 
book,  we  may^  now  consider  that  part  of  tfae  work  of 
ApoUonius  as  irrecoverably  lost.  Fortanntely,  io  Ibe 
CeHeeiioaes  Mathtmaiicte  ef  Pappus^  in  whose  time  the 
oDtin  treatise  at  Apallmui  wnt  e»tnnt|  tker  e  is  piw- 
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served  some  account  of  the  subjects  treated  in  each 
bookf  and  all  the  Lemmata  required  in  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  propositions  thej  contain.  Dr  Ha&y^ 
who  in  1 710  gave  a  correct  edition  of  the  Conies  of 
Apoihmus^  guided  in  his  researches  hj  the  lights  de- 
rived from  Pappus^  has  restored  the  eighth  book  with 
60  much  ability  as  to  leave  little  room  to  regret  the 
original. 

The  four  last  books  of  the  Conies  of  Apoibmku^ 
containing  the  higher  or  more  recondite  parts  of  the 
science,  arc  general  I7  supposed  to  be  the  fruit  of  the 
author^s  own  researches  ;  and  they  do  much  honour  to 
the  geometrical  skill  and  invention  of  the  Great  Geo- 
meter* Even  in  our  times  the  whole  treatise  most  be 
regarded  as  a  very  extensive*  if  not  a  complete  work 
on  the  conic  sections.  Modern  mathematicians  make 
important  applications  of  these  curves,  with  which  the 
ancients  were  unacquainted  \  and  they  have  been  thns 
led  to  consider  the  subject  in  particular  points  of  view, 
suited  to  their  purposes  ;  but  they  have  made  few  dis- 
coveries, of  which  there  are  not  some  traces  to  be 
found  in  the  work  of  the  illustrious  ancient 

The  geometers  who  followed  ApoUonms  seem  to 
have  contented  themselves  with  the  humble  task  of 
commenting  on  his  treatise,  and  of  rendering  it  of 
more  easy  access  to  the  bulk  of  mathematicians.  Till 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  the  history  of 
this  branch  of  mathematical  science  presents  nothing 
remarkable.  The  study  of  it  was  then  revived  \  and 
since  that  time  this  part  of  mathematics  has  been  more 
cultivated,  or  has  been  illustrated  by  a  greater  variety 
^  ingenious  writings. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  study  of  tlie  conic  sections 
was  a  subject  of  pure  intellectual  speculation.  The 
applications  of  the  properties  of  these  corves  in  natural 
philosophy  have,  in  modem  times,  given  to  this  part 
of  the  mathematics  a  degree  of  importance  that  it  did 
not  formerly  possess.  That  which,  in  former  times, 
might  be  considered  as  interesting  only  to  the  learned 
theorist  and  profound  mathematician,  is  nofr  a  necessary 
attainment  to  him  who  would  not  be  ignorant  of  those 
discoveries  in  naturci,  that  do  the  greatest  honour  to  the 
present  age* 

It  is  curloos  to  remark  the  progress  of  discovery, 
and  the  connexion  that  subsbts  between  the  different 
branches  of  human  knowledge  \  and  it  excites  some  de- 
gree of  admiration  to  reflect,  that  the  astronomical 
discoveries  ot  Kepler^  and  the  sublime  theory  oiNewtom^ 
depend  on  the  seemingly  barren  speculations  of  Greek 
geometers  conctming  the  sections  of  the  cone. 


ApoUonivSj  and  all  the  writers  on  conic  sections  be* 
fore  Dr  WaUis^  derived  the  -elementary  properties  of 
the  curves  from  the  nature  of  the  cone.  In  the  second 
part  of  his  treatise  De  Sectiombus  Conicig^  published  in 
166^9  I^r  Wallis  laid  aside  the  consideration  of  the 
cone,  deriving  the  properties  of  the  curves  from  a  de- 
scription sn  piano.  Since  his  time  authors  have  been 
much  divided  as  to  the  best  method  of  defining  those 
curves,  and  demonstrating  their  elementary  properties*, 
many  of  them  preferring  that  of  the  ancient  geometers, 
while  others,  and  some  of  great  note,  have  fdlowed  the 
example  of  Dr  WalUs. 

In  support  of  the  innovation  made  by  Dr  Wialiitf  it 
is  urged,  that  in  the  ancient  manner  of  treating  the  co- 
nic sections,  young  students  are  perplexed,  and  discon- 
raged  by  the  previous  matter  to  be  learnt  respecting  the 
generation  and  properties  of  the  cone }  and  that  they 
find  it  no  easy  matter  to  conceive  steadily,  and  to  un- 
derstand diagrams  rendered  confused  by  lines  drawn  ia 
diflcrent  planes :  all  which  difficulties  are  avoided  by 
defining  the  curves  tn  piano  from  one  of  their  essential 
properties.  It  is  not  our  intention  particularly  to  dis* 
cuss  this  point  $  and  we  have  only  to  add,  that,  in  the 
following  treatise,  we  have  chosen  to  deduce  the  pro- 
perties of  the  conic  sections  firom  their  description  m 
planOf  as  better  adapted  to  the  nature  of  a  work  design- 
ed for  general  readers. 

A  geometrical  treatise  on  the  conic  sections  most 
necessarily  be  founded  upon  the  elements  of  geometry. 
As  EHclia*9  Elements  of  Geometry  are  generally  stu- 
died, and  in  every  one*s  hands,  we  have  chosen  to  re- 
fer to  it  in  the  demonstrations.  The  edition  we  have 
used  is  that  published  by  Professor  Playfatr  of  Edin- 
burgh* Although  the  references  are  made  to  £oclid*s 
Elements,  yet  they  will  also  apply  to  the  treatise  on 
GcoM CTRT  given  in  this  Work  (  for  a  table  is  there 
given,  indicating  the  particular  proposition  of  our  trea- 
tise that  corresponds  to  each  of  the  most  material  pro- 
positions in  Euclid's  Elements* 

The  references  are  to  be  thns  understood:  (2o<  i.  £.) 
means  the  20th  prop,  of  the  1st  book  of  EucUd*s  Ele- 
ments :  (2  cor.  20.  6.  E.)  means  the  2d  corollary  to 
the  20th  prop,  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  same  work ; 
and  so  of  others.  Again,  (7.)  means  the  seventh  propo- 
sition of  that  PART  of  the  following  treatise  in  which 
such  reference  happens  to  occur  :  (cor.  x.)  means  the 
corollary  to. the  first  proposition  :  (2  cor.  3.)  means  tlie 
2d  corollary  to  the  third  proposition,  &Cd— «uch  refe- 
rences beinff  all  made  to  tbe  propositions  in  the  division 
of  the  treatise  in  which  they  are  found* 
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Defikitxons. 

I.  It  a  straight  line  BC,  and  a  point  without  it  F, 
'be  given  by  position  in  a  plane,  and  a  point  D  be  sup- 
posed to  move  in  such  a  manner  that  DF,  its  distance 
from  the  given  point,  is  equal  to  DB,  its  distance 
from  the  given  line,  the  point  D  will  describe  a  line 
DAD,  called  a  Parabola. 

Corollary.  The  line  DF,  DB,  may  become 
greater  than  any  given  line  5  therefore  the  parabola 


extends  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  point  F,  and  tbe 
line  BC,  than  any  that  can  be  assigned. 

II.  The  straight  line  BC,  which  is  given  by  posi- 
tion, is  called  tbe  Directrm  of  the  Pan£ola, 

III.  The  given  point  F  is  called  the  Focus. 

IV.  A  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  directrix, 
terminated  at  one  extremity  by  the  parabota,  and  pro- 
duced indefinitely  within  it,  is  called  a  Diameter. 

V.  The  point  in  which  a  diameter  meets  the  para- 
bola is  called  its  Vertex. 

VI.  Tbe 
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PiraboU.  i»  called  the  Axis  vf  theparahoia  i  and  the  Tertex  of 
■"       the  axis  is  called  the  Principal  Vertex. 

Cor.  a  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  focus  to  the 
directrix  is  bisected  at  the  vertex  of  the  axis. 

VIL  A  straight  lino  terminated  both  wajs  hj  the 
parabola,  and  bisected  by  a  diameter,  is  called  an  Or* 
duMte  to  that  diameter, 

VIII.  The  segment  of  a  diameter  between  its  Tcr- 
tex,  and  an  ordinate,  is  called  an  Absciss* 

IX.  A  straight  line  quadruple  the  disttnce  between 
the  vertex  of  a  diameter  and  the  directrix,  is  called  the 
Parameter^  also  the  Latus  Rectttm  of  that  diameter* 

X.  A  straight  line  meeting  the  parabola  only  in  one 
point,  and  which  everywhere  else  falls  without  it,  is 
said  to  touch  the  parabola  at  that  point,  and  is  called  a 
Tasigent  to  theparabohm 

Fropositiok  L 

The  distance  of  any  point  without  the  parabola 
from  the  focus  is  greater  than  its  .distance  from 
the  directrix;  and  the  distance  of  any  point 
within  the  parabola  from  the  focus  is  leaa  than 
ita  distance  from  the  directrix. 

Fig.  t.  Let  DA(/  be  a  parabola,  of  which  F  is  the  focnt, 

GC  the  directrix,  and  P  a  point  without  the  curve, 
that  is,  on  the  same  side  of  the  curve  with  the  directrix; 

FF,  a  line  drawn  to  the  focus,  will  be  greater  than 

FG,  a  perpendicular  to  the  directrix.  For,  as  PF  most 
necessarily  cut  the  curve,  let  D  be  the  point  of  inter* 
section ;  draw  DB  perpendicular  to  the  directrix^  and 
join  PB.  Because  D  is  a  point  in  the  parabola, 
DBsDF  (Definition  x.),  therefore  PF^iPD+DB; 
but  PD-fDB  is  greater  than  PB  (aa  I.E.),  and 
therefore  still  greater  than  PG  (15^  1.  £.),  therefore 
FF  is  greater  than  PC. 

Again,  let  Q  be  a  point  within  the  parabola,  QF, 
a  line  drawn  to  the  focus,  is  less  than  QB,  a  peepen- 
dicular  to  the  directrix*  The  perpendicular  QB  no- 
oessarily  cuts  the  curve  ;  let  D  be  the  point  of  inter- 
section ;  join  DF.  Then  DF=DB  (Def.  z.),  and 
QD+DF=QB}  but  QF  is  less  than  QD-fDF, 
therefore  QF  is  less  than  QB. 

CoROXXART.  A  point  is  without  or  within  the  pa- 
rabola, according  as  its  distance  from  the  focus  is  great- 
er or  less  than  its  distance  from  the  directrix. 

Paop.  II. 

Every  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  directrix 
meets  the  parabola^  and  every  diameter  falls 
wholly  within  it. 

Fiff.  a*  Let  the  straight  line  BQ  be  perpendicular  to  the 

directrix  at  B,  BQ  shall  meet  the  parabola.  Draw 
BF  to  the  focus,  and  make  the  angle  BFP  equal  to 
FBQ;  then,  because  QBC  is  a  right  angle,  QBF 
and  PFB  are  each  less  than  a  right  angle,  therefore 
QB  and  PF  intersect  each  other ;  let  D  bo  the  point 
of  intersection,  then  DB=:DF  (5.  i.  £.)  ;  therefore, 
D  is  a  point  in  the  parabola.  Again,  the  diameter 
DQ  falls  whollv  within  the  parabola ;  for  take  Q  any 
point  in  the  diameter,  and  draw  FQ  to  the  focus. 
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then  QB  or  QD+DF  is  greater  than  QF,  therefore    or  the 
Q  is  within  the  parabola  (Cor.  x.).  Pitraboln,^ 

Cor.  The   parabola   continually  recedes  from  the  ' 
axis,  and  a  point  may  be  found  in  the  curve  that  shall 
be  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  axis  than  any  assign- 
ed line. 

Prop.  III. 

The  str^ght  line  which  bisects  the  angle  contain* 
ed  by  two  straight  lines  drawn  from  any  point 
in  the  parabola,  the  one  to  the  focus,  and  the 
other  perpendicular  to  the  directrix^  ia  a  tan- 
gent to  the  curve  in  that  point. 

Let  D  be  any  point  in  the  curve ;  let  DF  be  Hg*  3* 
drawn  to  the  focus,  and  DB  perpendicular  to  the  di* 
rectrix  ;  the  straight  line  DE,  which  bisects  the  angle 
FDB,  ia  a  tangent  to  the  curve*  Join  BF  meeting 
DE  in  I,  take  H  any  other  point  in  DE,  join  HF, 
HB,  and  draw  HG  perpendicular  to  the  directrix. 
Because  DF^DB,  and  DI  is  common  to  the  triangles 
DFX,  DBI,  and  the  angles  FDI,  BDI,  are  equal, 
these  triangles  are  equal,  and  FI=iIB,  and  hence 
FH=HB  (4.  I.  E.)  :  but  HB  is  greater  than  HG 
(19.  I.  E.);  therefore  the  distance  of  the  point  H  from 
the  focus  is  greater  than  its  distance  from  the  directrix, 
hence  that  point  is  without  the  parabola  (Cor.  x.), 
and  therefore  HDI  is  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  D 
(Def.  10.). 

Cor.  I.  There  cannot  be  more  than  one  tangent  toffg.  4. 
the  parabola  at  the  same  point.  For  let  any  other 
line  DK,  except  a  diameter,  be  drawn  through  D  ; 
draw  FK  perpendicular  to  DK ;  on  D  for  a  centre, 
with  a  radius  equal  to  DB,  or  DF,  describe  a  circle^ 
cutting  FK  10  N;  draw  NL  parallel  to  the  axis, 
meeting  DK  in  L,  and  join  FL.  Then  FK=KN 
(3.  3.  £.)  and  therefore  FL=:LN.  Now  BD  being 
perpendicular  to  the  directrix,  the  circle  FBN  touches 
the  directrix  at  B  (16.  3.  £.)  \  and  hence  N,  any 
other  point  in  the  circumference,  is  without  the  di- 
rectrix, and  on  the  same  side  of  it  as  the  parabola,  j^ 
therefore  the  point  L  is  nearer  to  the  focus  than  to  the 
directrix,  and  consequently  is  within  the  parabola. 

Cor.  2.  A  perpendicular  to  the  axis  at  its  vertex  is 
a  tangent  to  the  curve.  Let  AM  be  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  at  tlie  vertex  A,  then  BS,  the  distance  of  any 
point  in  AM  from  the  directrix,  is  equal  to  CA,  that 
is',  to  AF,  and  therefore  is  less  than  BF,  the  distance 
of  the  same  point  from  the  focus. 

Cor.  3a  A  straight  line  drawn  fron  the  focus  of  a 
parabola  perpendicular  to  a  tangent,  and  produced  to 
meet  the  directrix,  is  bisected  by  the  tangent.  For  it 
has  been  shewn  that  FB,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
tangent  DI,  is  bisected  at  I. 

Cor.  4.  A  tangent  to  the  parabola  makes  equal  f|»  ,, 
angles  with  the  diameter  which  passes  through  the 
poiot  of  contact,  and  a  straight  line  drawn  from  that 
point  to  the  focus.  For  BD  being  produced  to  Q, 
DQ  is  a  diameter,  and  the  angle  HDQ  is  equal  to 
BD£,  that  is,  to  EDF. 

Cor.  5.  The  axis  is  the  only  diameter  which  is  per- 
pendicular to  a  tangent  at  its  vertex.  For  the  angle 
HDQ,  or  BDE,  is  the  half  of  BDF,  and  therefore 
less  than  a  right  angle,  except  when  BD  and  DF  lie 
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or  tht    in  *  stinSght  line,  which  happens  when  D  ftlls  at  the 
Fumbola.  Terlez. 

'  Scholium. 

From  the  property  of  tangents  to  the  parabola  demon* 
strated  in  Cor.  4;  the  point  F  takes  the  name  of  the 
Focus.  For  rays  of  light  proceeding  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  a  parabola,  and  falling  upon  a  polished  surface 
IV hose  figure  is  that  produced  by  the  revolution  of  the 
parab^a  abont  its  axis,  are  reflected  to  the  focus. 

Prqp^IV, 

A  straight  fine  drawn  from  the  focna  of  a  para- 
bola to  the  intersection  of  two  tangents  to  die 
curve,  will  make  equal  angles  with  straight  lines 
drawn  from  the  focus  to  the  points  of  contact. 

Fig.  5.  Let   HP,  Up  be  tangents  to  a  parabola  at  the 

points  1^9  p;  let  a  straight  line  be  drawn  fromH,  their 
intersection,  to  F  the  focus,  and  let  FP,  Tp  be  drairn 
to  the  points  of  contact,  the  lines  PF  and  p  F  make 
equal  angles  with  HF, 

Draw  PK,  p  k  perpend rcular  to  the  directrix  y  join 
HK,  H  ^,  join  ahro  FK»  F  k^  meeting  the  tangents  in 
G  and  g.  The  triangles  FPH,  KPH  have  PF  equal 
to  PK,  and  PH  common  to  both,  also  the  angle  FPH 
equal  to  KPH  (3.),  therefore  FH  is  equal  to  KH, 
and  the  angle  HrP  is  equal  to  the  angle  HKP.  In 
like  manner  it  may  be  shewn  that  FH  is  equal  to  k  H, 
and  that  the  angle  HF p  is  equal  to  the  angle  "Hkp  i 
therefore  HK  is  equal  to  H  ^,  and  hence  the  angle 
HK  k  is  equal  to  H  A  K  :  now  the  angles  PK  A,  p  A;  K 
are  right  angles,  therefore  the  angle  HKP  is  equal  to 
Hkp  ;  but  these  angles  have  been  shewn  to  be  equal 
tie  HFP  and  HFp  respectively,  therefore  the  lines 
PF  and  p  F  make  equal  angles  with  HF. 

Prop.  V. 

Two  tangents  to  a  parabola,  which  are  limited  br 
their  mutual  intersection  and  the  points  in  whicn 
they  touch  the  cunre^  are  to  each  other  recipro- 
cally as  the  sines  of  the  angles  they  contain  with 
straight  lines  drawn  from  the  points  of  contact 
to  the  focus. 

Fig.  5.  I'ET  HP,  H|7,  which  intersect  each  other  at  H,  be. 

tangents  to  a  parabola  at  the  points  V^p;  and  let  PF, 
p  F  be  drawn  to  the  focus :  then 

HP  :  Up  ::  sine  Up  F  :  sine  HPF. 

Join  HF  >  and  in  FP  take  FQ  equal  to  Tp,  and  join 
HQ }  then,  the  anglea  at  F  being  equal  (4.),  the  tri- 
angles HFQ,  HF/i  are  equal,  therefore  HQ  is  equal 
to  H/?,  and  the  angle  HQP  is  equal  to  Hji  F.  Now, 
in  the  triangle  HPQ, 

HP  :  HQ  ::  sine  HQP  or  sine  HQF  :  sine  HPF  (by 
Trigon.) 

therefore  HP  :  Hp  ::  sine  Hp  F  :  sine  HPF. 

Prop.  VL 

Any  straight  line  terminated  both  ways  by  a  para- 
bola, and  parallel  to  a  taneentj  is  bisected  by 
the  diameter  that  passes  through  the  point  of 
contact  i  or  is  an  ordinate  to  that  diameter. 
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The  straight  line  D  cF,  (ermihated  by  the  parabola,    Oft^ 
and  parallel  to  the  tangent  HPA,  is  bisected  at  £  by  P£  Finboli. 
the  diameter  that  passes  through  P  the  point  of  contact  \    ^  -^ 

Let  KD,  K 1/,  tangenU  at  the  points  D,  d,  meet  the  ^  7* 
tangent  at  the  vertex  in  H  and  k;  dnw  DL,  i/^  pa- 
rallel to  EF,  meeting  H  A  in  L  and  /,  and  draw  DF, 
d  F,  PF  to  the  focus. 
Because  H  A  is  parallel  to  D 1/, 

HD;A</:;KD:KJ. 


But  KD,  K  d  being  tangents  te  the  parabola. 

Sine  k  dT  :  sine  HDF  ::  KD  ;  Kd  (5.), 
Therefore,  sine  A i/F  :  sine  HDF  ::  HD  ihd; 

Now  sine  k PF  :  sine  hdY  ::hd  :  hV  ({.), 
Therefore,  C23-5-E.)  sine  KPT :  sine  HDF ::  HD :  AP; 
bnt  sine  HPF,  or  sine  A  PF  :  sine  HDF ::  HD  :  HPp 
therefore  the  ratio  of  HD  to  A  P  is  the  same  as  that  of 
HD  to  HP,  wherefore  HP=:PA. 

Again,  becanse  the  angles  HDF  and  hdT  m  t^ 
speetiTely  equal  to  HDL  and  kdl,  (3.) 

DH  :  dh  ::  sine  hdl  i  sine  HDL, 
Now  HL  :  DH  ::  smeHDL  :  sine  HLD,  or  sine  Ud 
(hf  Trigon.) 

tbevefore(a3.5*£»)HL:4l(;:siifeAd'/:siiieiUf ::  U:  dh^ 
wherefore  HL,  and  U,  have  the  same  satio  to  dh^  bcnee 
HL:=A//  and  since  it  has  been  shewn  that  HP=PA| 
it  follows  that  LPrzP/,  and  therefore  DE=EdL 

Cor.  I.  Strsigbt  lines  which  touch  a  parabola  at  the 
extremities  of  an  ordinate  to  a  diameter  intersect  each 
other  in  that  diameter.  For  D  d  and  H  h  being  simi* 
larly  divided  at  £  and  P,  the  straight  line  which  joilie 
the  points  £,  P,  will  pass  through  K  the  vertex  of  the 
triangle  DK  </. 

Cor.  a.  Trttrj  ordinate  to  a  diameter  h  paralle!  to 
a  tangent  at  its  vertex.  For,  if  not,  let  a  tangent  be 
drawn  parallel  to  the  ordinate,  then  the  diameter  drawn 
through  the  point  of  contact  would  bisect  the  ordinate^ 
and  thus  the  same  line  would  be  bisected  in  two  differ- 
ent points,  which  is  absurd. 

Cor.  3.  All  the  ordinates  to  die  same  diaoaeter  are 
paralle]  to  each  other. 

Cor.  4.  A  straight  line  that  bisects  two  parallel 
chords,  and  terminates  in  the  curve,  is  a  diameter. 

Cor*  5.  The  ordinates  to  the  axis  are  perpendicular 
to  it,  and  no  other  diameter  is  perpendicidar  to  its  ordi- 
nates. This  is  evident  from  2  cor.  and  5  cor.  to  Prop^ 
HL 

Cor.  6.  Hence  the  axis  divides  the  parabola  intb 
two  parts  which  are  similar  to  each  other. 

Prop.  VIL 

If  a  tangent  to  any  point  in  a  parabola  meet  a  dia-» 
meter,  and  from  the  point  of  contact  an  ordi- 
nate be  drawn  to  that  diameter,  the  segment  of 
the  diameter  betw^n  the  rertex  and  the  tan- 
gent is  equal  to  the  segment  between  the  yertex 
and  the  ordinate. 

LZT  DK,  a  Ungent  to  the  corve  at  D,  meet  the]%.  > 
diameter  £P  in  K,  and  let  D£4/  be  an  ordinate  to  that 
diameter,  PK  is  equal  to  P£. 

Through  P,  the  vertex  of  the  diameter,  dnw  the  tan* 

S;nt  Pli,  meeting  KD  in  H  \  draw  DL  parmllel  to 
P,  meeting  PH  in  L,  and  draw  DF,  PF  to  the  fo* 
ons;  then 

PH 


PartL 

Of  A.  PH  :  HD  ::  sine  HDF  :  sine  HPF  (5.) 

Fsrabola.  Bat  the  angrle  RDF  16  equal  to  HDL,  and  HPF  is 
e^Qal  to  HPK:  (j.}t  that  U  (beOaose  of  die  paraUel 
linen  DL,  PK)  to  HLD,  therefore 

PH  :  Hb  ::  sine  HDL  :  sine  HLD  ::  HL :  HD, 
wherefore  FHsiHL,  and  consequently  PK=:DL; 
but  PL  IS  parallel  to  D£,  by  last  propo$ition|  and 
therefore  DLzsPE,  therefore  PK=:PE. 

Prop.  VHL 

If  an  ordinate  to  any  diameter  pa8$  through  the 
focttSy  the  absciss  is  equal  to  oae-fourth  of  the 
parameter  of  that  diameter,  and  the  ordinate  is 
equal  to  the  whole  parameter* 


l%.i. 


F%.  p. 
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meter  PN }   draw  PG  a^  tangent  ta  (be  carve  at  the    ortbe 
vertex  of  the  diameter^   and  complete   the  parallelo-  Patahob, 
grama  PEHG,  PNKI ;   then  PG,  PI  are  equal  to  ^       -       ' 
£H,  NK,  and  GH,  IK  to  P£,  PN,  mpectmlj 
therefore  HE»  :  KN- ::  PE  :  PN. 


Prop.  X. 

tf .  an  ordinate  be  drawn  to  any  diameter  of  a  pa- 
rabola, the  rectanele  under  the  absciss  and  the 
parameter  of  the  diameter  is  equal  to  the  square 
of  the  semi-ordinate. 

Let  HBh  be  an  ordinate  to  the  diameter  VK^  the  tig.  i. 
rectangle  contained  by  Pfi  and  the  parameter  of  the 
diameter  is  eqoal  to  the  square  of  HB,  the  semi-erdi* 


Let  DFsdp  a  straight  line  passing  through  the  fo*    nate. 
cos,  be  an  erdinate  to  the  diaaseter  PE }  £e  absciss         Let  DE^  be  that  ordinate  to  the  diameter  which 
P£  is  eqoal  to  i  the  parameter,  and  the  ordiaale  Dd    passes  through  the  focos.     The  semi-ordiaates  DE,  Ed 


Wig.  10. 


is  equal  to  the  whole  parameter  of  the  diameter  PE. 

LetDK,  PI  be  Ungents  at  D  and  P$  let  DK 
meet  the  diameter  in  K  j  draw  PF  to  the  fooos,  and 
DL  parallel  to  £P.  The  angles  KPI,  IFF  being 
eqsal  (3.)*  aod  PI  parallel  to  £F  (2  cor.  6.\  the 
angles  PEF,  PFE  are  alse  eqioal  (29.  x.  £.),  and 
PEsPFsz^  the  parmnetcr  (Def.  9.  and  Def.  i.)* 
Again,  tbe  angle  KDE  is  eqoal  to  LDK  (3.),  and 
Ihmfore  equai  to  DKE  ^  csonsequently  £D  it  eqoal 
to  £K^  or  to  twice  EP  (7.)  ;  therefcra  J}  d  k  equal 
to  4  £P,.er  lo«4  PF,  that  is,  to  the  parameter  of  tbe 
diameler* 

Prop.  IX. 

if  any  twi>  diameters  of  a  parabola  be  produced 
to  meet  a  tangent  to  the  curve,  the  segments 
of  Ae  diameters  bctvrcuii  their  vertices  and  the 
tasfgent  are  ta  one  anodier  as  the  squares  of  the 
segments  of  the  tangent  intercepted  between 
es^  diameter  and  the  point  of  contact. 

L£T  QH,  SIC,,  any  two  diameters,  be  yredn^d  to 
meet  PI,  a  tangent  to  the  ^orve  at  P,  in  the  fOTAla  C^ 
I J  then 

IIQ:KI:!PG»:PI^ 

lot^  PN^  9.  flmnMidinsitef  tv  the  dbuMte*  M<2,  meet 
KR  in  O,  and  let  PR,  a  semiMordiaflte  t»  tb^  dimne- 
ter  KO,  meet  HN  in  R ;  from  H  draw  parallels  to 
NO  and  QR,  meeting  KR  in  L  and  M,  thus  HL  !• 
a-  tangene  So  She  cerre,  and  HM  a  semi-ordinate  to 
KR. 

Now  KIsKR,  and  KLsKM  (%) 
Therefore,  bj  subtraction,  LI=MR^HQ, 

Bbt  LOsHNaHG  (7.> 
Therefore  bj  addiUon,       lOscGC^ 
Tbe  triangles  PGN,  FIO,  ar&  simiiv,  as  ulso  PQQ, 
PIR, 
Therefore  GN  :  10,  or  2  GH :    10  ::  PG  :  PL 
AodGQ:  IR,or      10  :  alK  ::  PG  :  PI, 
Hence,  taking  the  rectangles  qC  thie  coximfondjog 
terms,  " 

aGH  •  10  :  2IO  •  IK  ::  PG«  :  PP 
Therefore  GH  :  IK  :;  PG»  :  PP 
CoR.  The  sqnares  of  semi-ordinates,  and  of  ordinates 
to  an  J  dianeter,  are  to  one  another  as  their  corxespond* 
ing  abscisses.    Let  H£^  KNA  be  ordinates  to  the  dia- 


are  each  half  of  the  parameter,  and  the  absciss  £P  iS 
one-fourth  of  the  parameter  (8.)f 

Theiefbre  D  ^ :  DE  ::  DE  :  PE, 

and  Di/*PE=:DE*, 

But  D<l-P£ :  B^-PB,  orPE :  PB ::  DE» :  HB«  (cono.). 

Therefore  D^^PB^HB". 

Scholium. 

It  was  on  account  of  the  equality  of  the  square  of 
the  semi-ordinate  to  a  rectangle  contained  i>y  the  pa^ 
rameter  of  the  diameter  and  the  absciss,  that  Apollo- 
Bias  called  tbe  curve  line  to  which  the  property  be* 

longed  a  ParaMa. 

•  .  «  » 

Piop.  XI. 

A  straight  line  drawn  from  the  focu^  of  a  para* 
bola,  perpendicular  to  a  tangent,  is  a  mean  pfo» 
portional  between  the  straight  line  drawn  from 
the  focus  to  the  point  of  ooatae^  and  one-fourth 
the  parameter  of  Ae  azisk 

Let  FB  be  a  perpendicular  from  the  iocus  upoo  fSf.  in 
the  tangent  PB,  and  FP  a  stra'^ht  line  drawn  to  tha 
point  0?  contrct  j  let  A  be  the  principal  ▼erUz,  and 
therefore  FA  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  parameter  of 
the  axis  \  FB  is  a  mean  proportional  betweoo  FP  and 
FA. 

Produce  FB  and  FA  to  meet  the  directrix  in  D 
and  C,  and  Join  AB.  The  lines  FC,  FD  an  bisected 
at  A  and  B  Cj  cor.  3.),  therefore  (2.  d.  E.)  AB  is 
parallel  to  CD,  or  perpendicular  to  CF,  and  ooose^ 
qnently  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  A  (a  cor.  j.)  ;  now 
BP  IS  a  Ungent  at  P,  therefore  the  angle  AFB  is 
equal  to  BFP  (4.),  and  since  the  angles  FAB,  FBP 
are  right  angles,  the  triangles  FAB,  FBP  aie.eqQiai»» 
galar>  hence 

FP  :  FB  :;  FB  :  FA. 

Con.  I.  The  eommon  intersection  of  a  tangent,  and 
a  perpendicular  from  the  fociis  to  tbe  tangent,  is  in  a 
straight  line  touching  the  parabok  at  its  vertex. 

CoR.  2.  If  PH  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  tan* 

Sent  meeting  the  axis  in  H,  and  HK  be  drawn  perpea- 
tcnlar  to  PF,  PK  shall  be  eqoal  to  half  the  parameter 
of  the  axis.    For  the  triangles  HPK,  FBP  are  maoi-  ' 
festly  eqniajiffniar,  therefore 

HP  :  PK ::  PF;  FB  .:  FB  :  FA  ::  FD :  TCJ 

3  U  2  Bnt 
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OftiM    Bat  if  PD  be  jdtnrd,  the  line  PD  ii  eTidently  per-  p         vttt     D                                     or& 

Pambola.  pendicular  to  the  directrix  (3.)f  therefore  the  figure  rKOT.  XXIL     PaOBUlf.                       p^^^ 

HPDF  18  a  parallclograro,  and  HPzsFD,  therefore  The  directrix  and  focus  of  a  parabola  being  pyen"""*^ 

PKscFCsrhalf  the  parameter  of  the  axis,  by  position,  to  describe  the  parabola. 


Prop.  XIL 

If  an  ordinate  and  absciss  of  a  parabola  -be  com- 
pleted into  a  parallelograoii  the  area  of  the 
parabola,  included  between  the  ordinate  and 
the  curve,  is  two  thirds  of  the  parallelo- 
gram. 

l^'tg*  tz.  Let  an  be  any  diameter  of  a  parabola,  and  PQ 

an  ordinate  to  4hat  diameter.  Let  BC  be  drawn 
through  A,  parallel  to  PQ,  and  let  PB,  QC  be 
drawn  parallel  to  NA ;  the  area  comprehended  by  the 
curve  line  PAQ  and  ordinate  PQ  is  two  thirds  of  the 
parallelogram  PBCQ.  Join  PA,  QA,  and  draw  the 
tangents  PT,  QT,  meeting  the  diameter  NA  in  T, 
and  BC  in  £  and  G ;  through  £  and .  G  draw  the 
diameters  £FD,  GHK,  which  will  bisect  PA,  QA 
iji  D  and  K,  (i  cor.  6.)  *n^  through  F  and  H,  the 
vertices,  draw  the  tangents  RL,  MV  ;  join  PF,  AF, 
also  QH,  AH.  Because  NA=:AT  (7.)  and  there- 
fore PQ=2  £G,  the  triangle  PAQ  is  double  the  tri- 
t^sle  £TG.  For  the  same  reason  the  triangles 
FFA,  QHA  are  double  the  triandes  R£L,  VGM 
respectively,  therefore  the  inscribed  figure  PFAHQ  is 
double  the  external  figure  TRLMV.  If  diameters  were 
drawn  through  the  points  R,  L,  M,  V,  and  straight 
lines  were  drawn  joining  the  vertices  of  every  two  adja- 
cent diameters,  also  tangents  at  the  vertices  of  the  dia- 
meters which  pass  through  the  points  R,  L,  M,  V,  there 
would  thus  be  inscribed  in  the  parabola  a  new  figure 
which  would  have  the  same  base  PQ,  as  the  former, 
but  the  number  of  the  remaining  sides  double  that  of 
the  former  $  and  corresponding  to  it  there  would  be  a 
new  external  figure  formed  bjr  the  taogeots  at  the 
vertices  of  the  diameters,  but  still  the  same  proportion 
between  the  two  figures  would  hold,  or  the  former 
would  be  double  the  latter,  and  this  would  evidently 
be  the  case,  if  the  operation  of  inscribing  and  circunu 
scribing  a  new  figure  were  repeated  continually.  Now 
It  is  evident  that  by  thus  inscribing  continually  the 
number  of  sides  of  the  inscribed  figure,  it  approaches 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  area  of  the  parabola,  which  is 
its  limit  ^  also  that  the  external  figure  amiroaches  to 
the  area  contained  by  the  two  tangents  xP,  TQ  and 
the  parabolic  arch  PAQ,  which  space  is  its  limit} 
and  since  the  limits  of  any  two  quantities  which  have 
a  constant  ratio  must  have  the  same  proportion  to  each 
other  as  the  quantities  themselves,  the  area  contained 
by  the  parabolio  arch  PAQ  and  the  ordinate  PQ  must 
be  double  the  area  contained  by  the  same  arch  and  the 
two  tangents  TP,^  TQ,  and  therefore  must  be  two 
thirds  of  the  area  of  the  triangle  TPQ,  which 
iriangle  is    evidently    equal    tq    the    paralleloirram 


FxB8T  Method*    By  Meehanical  lyescriptvm. 

Let  AB  be  the  given  directrix,  and  F  the  focoi.11113. 
Place  the  edge  of  the  ruler  ABKH  along  the  directrix 
AB,  and  keep  it  fixed  in  that  positipn.  Let  LOG  be 
another  ruler  of  such  a  form  that  the  part  LC  maj 
slide  along  AB  the  edge  of  the  fixed  ruler  ABKH, 
and  the  part  CG  may  have  its  edge  CD  constantly 
perpendicular  to  AB.  Let  GDF  be  a  string  of  the 
same  length  as  GC  the  edge  of  the  moveable  mler; 
let  one  end  of  the  string  he  fixed  at  F,  and  the  other 
fastened  to  G,  a  point  in  the  moveable  ruler.  By 
means  of  the  pin  D  let  the  string  be  stretched,  so 
that  the  part  of  it  between  G  and  D  may  be  applied 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  moveable  ruler,  while,  at  ths 
same  time,  the  ruler  slides  along  AB  the  edge  of  the 
fixed  ruler  \  the  pin  D  will  thus  he  coiMtrained  is 
move  along  CG  the  edge  of  the  ruler,  and  its  point 
will  trace .  upon  the  plane  in  which  the  directrix  sod 
fooDS  are  situated  a  curve  line  D£,  which  is  the  para- 
bola required.  For  the  string  GDF  being  equal  in 
lenpth  to  GDC,  if  GD  be  taken  from  both,  there  n- 
mains  DF  equal  to  DC  \  that  is,  the  distance  of  the 
moving  point  D  from  the  focos  is  eqoal  to  its  disttoos 
from  the  directrix,  therefore  the  point  D  describes  a 
parabola. 

SMCOum  Hktbod*    By  finding  any  mtmber  ^peinf$ 

in  the  curve. 

Through  the  focos  F  draw  £FC  perpendienlar  to  tbel^  H 
directrix,  and  £C  will  be  the  axis.  Draw  any  straight 
line  HEA  parallel  to  the  directrix,  meeting  the  axis  in 
E  any  point  below  the  vertex  >  and.  on  Faa  a  centre, 
with  a  radios  equal  to  CE,  describe  a  circle  colting 
HA  in  D  and  d;  these  will  be  points  in  the  parabola 
required,  as  is  snficiently  evident. 

Faop.  XIV.  VzoJXLSU. 

A  parabob  being  given  b  j  pontion,  to  find  its 
dtrecmz  and  focus* 

Let  "D^d  be  the  given  parabola  j  draw  Any  tiro  f^  15, 
parallel  chords  D^/,  £e,  and  bisect  them  at  H  and  K  \ 
join  KH,  meeting  the  parabola  in  P,  the  straight  Hos 
PHK  is  the  diameter  (4  cor.  6.)  the  point  Pis  its  ver- 
tex, and  D(/,  £^,  are  ordinates  to  it.  In  HP  prodo- 
ced  take  PL  equal  to  one  fourth  part  of  a  third  pr(h 
portional  to  PH  and  HD,  and  draw  LN  perpendico- 
far  to  PL,  the  Hue  LN  will  evidently  be  the  directrix 
(10.  &  Bef.  9.).  Draw  PM  parallel  to  the  ordioatci 
to  the  diameter  PK,  then  PM  will  be  a  tangent  to  the 
curve  at  P  (2  cor.  6.).  Draw.  LM  perpendicular  to 
PM,  and  take  MFsML,  an^  the  point  F  will  be  the 
focos  of  the  parabola  (3  cor.  30* 


EABT 
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PART  n.  OF  THE  ELLIPSE. 


Fig.  i6» 


'«•  «7- 


Definitjons. 

I.  If  two  points  F  und  y  be  given  in  n  pUney  mnd  a 
point  D  be  eonceived  to  moTe  aronnd  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  Dy-(-DF,  the  eum  of  its  distances  from 
them,  is  always  the  same,  the  point  D  will  describe 
upon'  the  plane  a  line  AB  o^,  which  is  called  an 
Eltipse, 

II.  The  given  points  F,y  are  called  the  Foci  of  the 
ellipse. 

III.  The,  point  C,  which  bisects  the  straight  line 
between  the  foci,  is  called  the  Centre, 

IV.  The  distance  of  either  focns  from  the  centre  is 
oaiJed  the  Excentricity. 

V.  A  straight  line  passing  through  the  centre,  and 
terminated  both  ways  by  the  ellipse,  is  called  a  Dia^ 
meter. 

VI.  The  extremities  of  a  diameter  are  called  its 
Veritces, 

VII.  The  diameter  which  passes  through  the  fooi  is 
called  the  Transvera»  Aifts^  siso  the  Greater  Axis. 

VIII.  The  diameter  which  is  perpendicular  to^the 
transverse  axis  is  called  the  Conjugate  AxUf  also  the 
Leeser  Axi». 

IX.  Any  straight  line  not  passing  through  the 
centre,  but  terminated  both  ways  by  the  ellipse,  and 
bisected  by  a  diameter,  is  called  an  Ordinate  to  that 
diameter. 

X.  Each  of  the  segments  of*  a  diameter  intercept* 
ed  between  its  vertices  and  an  ordinate,  is  called  an 
Abectss* 

XI.  A  straight  line  which  meets  the  ellipse  in  one 
point  only,  and  everywhere  else  falls  withont  il^  b  said 
to  touch  the  ellipse  in  that  point,  and  is  called  a  Ton* 
getU  to  the  ellipse, 

PtlOF.  I. 

U  from  any  point  in  an  ellipse  two  straight  lines 
be  drawn  to  the  fbci|  their  sum  is  equal  to  the 
transverse  axis. 

Let  AB  a  6  be  aa  ellipse,  of  which  F,  /  are  the 
ibct,  and  A  a  the  transverse  axis ;  let  D  be  any  point 
an  ibe  curve,  and  DF,  D/  lines  drawn  to  the  foci, 

Because  A,  o  are  the  points  in  the  ellipse, 

A  /•+AF=aF+a/(Dcf.  x.) 
tbercfore  F/+2AF=F/+a  af; 

Hence  2AF=2  aK  and  AFszn^ 
and- A/+  AF=  A/X  a^rr  A  a. 

But  DandA  being  points  in  the  ellipse, . 

D/+ DF=A  A|.AF, 
therefore  D/+DF=:A  a« 

Con*  X.  The  sum  of  two  straight  lines  drawn  from 
a  point  vilhottt  the  elUpse  to'the  foci  is  .greater  than 
the  transvecse  axis.  And  the  sum  of  two  straight  lines 
drawn  from  a  point  within  the- ellipse  to  the  foci  is  less 
than  the  transverse  axis. 


Let  PF,  Py  be  drawn  from  a  point  without  the  el- Fig.  17. 
lipse.to  the  foci ;  let  VJ"  meet  the  ellipse  in  D  ;  join 
FD  J  then  P/+PF  is  greater  than  D/+DF  {2K 
X.  £.),  that  is,  than  A  a.  Again,  let  QF,  Q/be 
drawn  from  a  point  within  the  ellipse,  let  Q^*  meet 
the  curve  in  D,'  and  join  FD  j  Qf-j-QT  is  less  than 
D/-I-DF  (21.  I.  £.),  that  is,  than  A  a. 

Cor.  2.  A  point  is  without  or  within  the  ellipse,  ae* 
cording  as  the  sura  of  two  lines  drawn  from  it  to  the 
foci  is  greater  or  less  then  the  transverse  axis. 

CoK.  3.  Tlie  transverse  axis  is  bisected  in  the  centre. 
Let  C  be  the  centre,  then  CFssC/  (Def.  3.),  and 
FA  =/*<!,  therefore  CAzrC  a. 

Cor.  4.  The  distance  of  either  extremitir  of  the 
conjugate  sxis  from  either  of  the  foci  is  equal  to  half 
the  transverse  axis.  Let  B  6  he  the  conjueate  axis  j 
join  F  ^,  /h.  Because  CF=C  /^  and  C  ^  is  common  ' 
to  the  triangles  CF  &,  Cfh^  also  the  angles  at  C  are 
right  angles,  these  triangles  are  equal  $  hence  F  h^Jh^ 
and  since  T  b+bfuk  o,  FisAC. 

Cor.  5.  The  conjugate  axis  is  bisected  in  the  cen- 
tre. Join  fb./B.  By  the  last  corollary  Bf=:bjf^ 
therefore  the  aoglesy  BC,  Z*^  C  are  equal  \  now/C  is 
common  to  the  tringles  ^CB,  /C  b^  and  the  angles  at 
C  are  right  angles,  therefore  (26.  X.  £.)  CB=:C^. 


Prop.  It 


Erery  diameter  of  an 
centre. 


e  IS 


in  the 


Let  Pp  be  a  diameter,  it  is  bisected  in  C.  For  iCp^.  jg^ 
C  /»  be  not  equal  to  CP,  take  CQ  equal  to  CP,  and 
from  the  points  P,  /y,  Q  draw  lines  to  F,  /*  the  focL 
The  triangles  FCPj/CQ,  having  rC=C/PC=CQ, 
and  the  angles  at  C  equal,  .are  in  all  respects  equal, 
therefore  FP==/*Q}  in  like  manncar  it  appears  that 
/P=FQ,  therefore  FQ-|./Q  is  equal  to  FT+fF^ 
or,  (Def.  1.),  to  Fj»+/p,  which  is  absurd  (ax.  i.  £.)f 
therefore  CP:;rCp. 

CoR..  X.  Every  diameter  meets  the  ellipse  io  two 
points  only. 

Cor.  2.  Every  diameter  divides  the  ellipse  into  two 
parts  which  are  equal  and  similar,  the  like  parts  of  the 
curve  being  at  opposite  extiemitiea  of  the  diameter. 

Prof  HI. 

The  square  of  half  the  conjugate  axis  of  an  ellipse 
is  equal  to  the  rectangle  Contained  by  the  seg- 
ments into  which  the  transverse  axia  is  divided 
by  either  focus. . 

Draw  a  straight  line  from.^  either  of  the  foci,  to^*  >> 
B,  either  of  the  extremities  of  the  conjugate  axis* 

Then  BC»-|4:/*=B/*3C  a^  (4  cor.  xOt 
But  because  A  a  is  bisected  at  C, 

Co*=:A/-/a+C/% 

thetefore  BC*.|-C/*±rA/»/o+C/V, 
and  BC^zrAy*/*!!. 

Pnop. 
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or  il>e 
CUipco. 


Prop.  IV. 


Prop.  V. 


Pfertll. 

Oftkt 


The  straight  line  which  bisects  the  angle  adjacent 
to  that  which  is  contained  by  two  straight  lines 
drawn  fron\  any  point  in  the  ellipse  to  the  foci 
is  a  tangent  to  the  cunre  in  that  point. 

Fig.  1^  L£x  D  \^  iiQj  point  in  the  curve }  let  DF,  IV*  ^ 

fti'aiigbt  lines  drawn  to  the  foci|  the  stc^ght  line  D£ 
which  bisects  the  angle /DG  a^JHcent  lo/DF*  is  n, 
tangent  to  the  curve  at  ^. 

Take  H  any  other  point  In  P£,  take  J>G=:jyf, 
and  join  H/,  HE,  HG, /G  j  let  /G  meet  DE  in  L 
Because  D/^DG,  and  Vl  is  common  to  the  triangles 
D/I,  DGI  and  the  aogles  /DI.  GDI  are  equal, 
these  triangles  are  equal,  and  /'I=:IG|  and  hencf 
/H=HG  (4.  I.  E.),  so  that  GH+/H=FH+GH  j 
but  FH-f  HG  is  greater  than  FG,  that  is,  greater 
thi^n  FD+/D  or  Aa,  therefore  FH+/H  is  greater 
tlijso  Aoa  hence  ti^e  point  H  is  without  the  ellipae 
(ac4^  lOf  >Bd  tbereflsce  DHI  is  a  taogent  to  the 
uirvq  at  D  (DeL  ^i.)« 

Coj^.  I.  There  cannot  be  more  than  one  tangent  at 
the  same  point.  For  D  is  soch  a  point  in  the  line 
D£  that  the  swn  of  DF,  D/^  the  dbtances  of  that 
point  from,  the  foci,  is  evidently  less  than  Uie  snm  of 
I^F,  H^  the  distances  o(  H  aiur  other  point  in  that 
Yuifi }  and  if  another  line  KDL  be  drawn  through 
D,  lfa|^  is  ip.  like  manner  a  point  K  in  that  line^ 
which  will  be  different  from  D,  such  that  the  sum  of 
FK,yK  is  less  than  the  som  of  the  distances  of  any 
other  point  in  KL,  and  therefore  less  than  FD-f>yD } 
Iherefore  the  poiat  J^  mM  be  mMa.  this  t\jif» 
(a  cor.  X.),  and  the  line  KL  will  cut  the  cnrv^. 

Cor.  2.  A  perpendicular  to  the  transverse  axis  at 
either  of  its  extremities  is  a  taageet  to  the  curve* 
The  demonstration  is  the  saise  as  fov  the  propositioo, 
if  it  be  considered  that  when  D  falls  at  either  extr^ 
anity  of  the  axis,  the  point  I  fiiUs  else  at  the  estremtty 
of  the  axis,  and  thus  the  tangent  DE,  which  is  aK 
wajs  perpeDdicolar  teyi,  is  perpeadicolar  to  the 
axil. 

€oR.  3%  A  perpendioolar  to  the  conjugate  axis,  at 
either  of  its  extremities  is  a  tangent  to  the  oui^e*  For 
the  perpendicular  evidently  biseota  the  Migle  adjacent 
to  that  which  is  contained  by  lines  drawn  nom  the  ei^ 
treroity  to  the  foci. 

^R.  4*  *  A  tangent  to  the  ellipse  makes  eqeal 
angles  with  straight  lines  diawn  firom  the  point  of 
contact  to  the  foci.  For  the  angle  /*DE  beiuff  equal 
to  GDE,  is  also  equal  to  FDM,  which  is  vertical  to 
ODE. 

S|cHpi,iDM. 

From  the  propei4y  of  the  eMipse,  which  forms  this 
lest  corollary,  the  points  F  andy^  take  the  name  of 
F<Kt\  For  writers  op  optics  shew  that  if  a  polished 
surface,  be  formed,  whose  figure  is  that  produced  by  the 
revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  its  transverse  axis,  rays 
of  light  which  flpw  Cram  one.  feces,  and  Ml  upon  that 
.  aurface,  are  reflected  tp  the  ether  foeiia»  so  thetif  a  lu- 
minous point  he  placed  in  ope  focus,  there  is  formed  by 
reflection  an  iiw^  of  it  in  tha- other  &cas* 


The  tangents  at  the  verticea  of  any  diameter  of  an 
ellipse  are  paralleL 

Let  P/»  be  a  diameter,  HFSI,  A  pic  tangents  at  its  Fig.  iS. 
vertices ;  draw  straight  lines  from  F  and  puF  aod/ 
the  foci.  The  triangles  FCP,/C/i,  having  F€=z/'c, 
CVsiCp  (a),  aod  the  angles  at  C  e^aal,  are  in  all 
respects  equal  j  and  because  the  angle  FPC  is  equal  to 
^P/f  FP  is  parallel  io/p  (27.  X.  £.)  i  therefore  P/ 
is  equal  and  parallel  to^F  (33.  i.  E.),  thus  FP/pis 
a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  opposite  Migles  P  and  ji 
are  equal  (34,  i.  E.).  Now  the  angles  FPH,  fp  h 
are  evideotly  half  the  supplements  of  these  angles 
(4cor.  4.),  therefore  the  aegles  FVH^/p  A,  and  heace 
CJPH,  Cp^A  are  also  eqaal^  aod  eonseqneotly  HP  is 
parallel  to  A  p. 

Cor.  I.  If  tangents  he  drawn  to  an  ellipse  at  the 
vertices  of  a  diameter,  straight  Knea  drawn  from  either 
focus  to  the  points  of  contact  make  equal  angles 
with  these  tangenls.  Fox  the  aeirle  FpA  U  equal  to 
FPH. 

Cor.  z.  The  axes  of  an  ellipse  aio  the  oaly  diame- 
ters which  are  perpendicular  to  laageaU  At  their  ver* 
tioes.  Fbr  let  Tp^  be  any  ether  diamofceti  then  PF 
and  /^F  are  necessarily  nnequal,  anA  thenafiDre  thf»  angles 
F/iP,  FPp  are  also  nnequal  $  to  these  add  the  eqosl 
angles  Fpk,  FPGU  and  the  wa^Cpk^  CPH  are 
naeqaal,  theiefore  neither  of  ihem  oaA  he  a  r^^  ai9^ 
(29.  u  £.)k 

Prop.  VL 

A  stnught  line  drawn  from  either  focus  of  an 
ellipse  to  the  intersection  of  two  tai^enta  to 
the  curve»  will  make  equal  aaglca  with  ataraigbt 
lines  dxawa  from  the  same  f^cm-  to  the  pwitB 
of  contact. 

Let  HP,  Hj>  be  tstqgenta  to  aa  ellipse  at  thef^.,o. 
points  P,  p;  let  a  straight  line  be  drawn  from  H, 
their  imersectum,  to  F,  eithcs  of  iho  fiasV  and  fat 
FP,.  F>i  ho  drawn,  to  tbapqielA  of  centadi.  the  lines 
PF  and  p  F  make  equal  angles  witb  lU*. 

Draw  P^  p/^^  the  other  focos;  in  FP,  Tp  pro- 
duced take  PK=P^  and /lissji/V  join  HK,  Hk^  and 
let/K,/ik  be  drawn,  meeting/ Ae.  taagenta  at  6.  aod 
g.  The  triangles  /PH,  K?H,.  have  P/aPK,  hy 
construction,  and  PH  common  to  both,  ahn  Ibo  angle 
/PH  equal  to  KPH  (4.X  therelorfr/H  is  equal  to 
KH.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  shewn  that  /H  is 
equal  to  A;H,  therefore  HK  £s  equal  taHA;;  now 
FK  is  equal  to  F  A:,  for  each  ia  equal  to  FP-(-P/  or 
^P't'Pjf  ^^^^  '^^  t^  ^^  transverse  axia;  therefore  the 
triangles  FKH,  F  A  H  are  in  all  respects  equal«  and 
hence  the  angle  KFH  is  equal  to  arFH';  therefers 
PF  and /iF  make  equal  an|^  srith  HF. 

PajOP.YU. 

Two  tangents  to  an  ellipses  whidi  are  limited  by 
their  mutual  intersection,  and  the  pconts  in 

whicb 


Part  11. 

Oftke 

Ellipse. 


Tif*  21. 


Fig.  4t. 


Figf  %y 
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which  they  touch  the  cunre,  are  to  each  other 
reciprocally  as  the  sines  of  the  aneles  they  con* 
tain  with  straight  linea  drawn  from  the  points  of 
contact  to  either  focus. 


Let  the  straight  lines  HP,  Hp^  which  intersect  each 
other  at  H,  be  taggents  to  aa  ellipse  at  the  points  P/?, 


E  C  T 1 0  N  3. 

and  let  PF,  pF  be  drawn  (o  thhtof  focos ;  then 

HP  :  Up  ::  sine  HpY  :  sine  HPF. 

Join  HF,  and  in  FP  take  FQ  eqaal  to  tp^  and  join 
HQ ;  then  the  angles  At  F  being  equal  (6.)  the  tri* 
ancles  HFQ,  HF/>  are  eqoal,  therefore  HQ ,  is  equal 
to  ify^  and  the  angle  HQF  is  equal  to  UpV.  "ISloWf 
in  the  triangle  HPQ, 


HP  :  HQ  ::  sine  HQP  or  sine  HQF  :  sine  HPF  (Trigon.) 
therefore         HP  :  Hp  ;:  sine  I^F  :  sine  HPF. 


Lemma. 

Let  KL/  be  a  triangle^  having  its  base  L  /  bisected 
at  pf  and  let  H  %  any  straight  line  parallel  to 
the  base,  and  terminated  by  the  sides,  be  bi- 
sected at  P )  then  P,  p,  the  points  of  bisection, 
and  SL,  the  vertex  of  the  triangle,  are  in  the 
same  straight  line,  and  that  line  bisects  Di,  any 
other  line  parallel  to  the  base* 

Complete  the  paraUelopuDs  KHPM,  KLf»N.  The 
triangles  KHA,  KL/  beng  simikr^  and  Hi,  U  simi* 
larl/  divided  at  P  and  p, 

KH  :KL::Hh:U  ::  HP  :  Lp, 

hence  the  parallelograms  KHPM,  KLpN  are  similar. 
Now  they  have  a  common  angle  at  K,  therefore  thej 
are  about  the  same  diameter,  that  is;  the  points  K,  P,  p 
are  in  the  same  straight  line  (26.  6.  E.)« 
Next,  let  Ikl  meet  Kp  in  £,  then 

HP :  DE  (::  KP  :  KE)  ::  VA  :  EJ, 
therefore   *  DE  is  equal  to  HtL 

Prop.  VIIL 

Any  straight  line  not  passing  through  the  centre, 
but  terminated  both  ways  by  an  ellipse,  and 
parallel  to  a  tangent,  is  oisected  by  the  diame- 
ter that  passes  through  the  point  of  contact )  ot 
is  an  ordinate  to  that  diameter. 

The  straiglit  line  Di/,  terminated  by  fhe  ellipse, 
and  panllol  M  the  taageat  HPA,  is  bisected  at  £,  by 
Pp,  the  diameter  that  passes  throogb  the  point  of  oen- 
tact. 

liCt  Lp  /  be  a  tangent  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
diameter,  and  let  KD,  K(/,  tangents  at  the  points  D,  J, 
meet  the  parallel  tangents,  HFA,  Lp/  in  the  points 
H,  L,  A,  4  Md  draw  DF,  dF,  PF,  pT  to  either  fo- 
ens.    Because  HA  is  parallel  to  DiA, 

BDikd::  KD  :  Kd. 

Bat,  KD,  Kd  being  tangents  to  the  ellipse, 

Sine  hdF:  sine  HDF  ::  KD  :  Kd  (7.)  I 

therefore  sine  hdF  :  sine  HDF  ::  HD  :  M. 

Now,  sine  APF  :  sine  MF  ::  hd :  AP  (j.y 

therefore  (23.  5.  E.)  sine  APF  :  HDF  ::  HD  :  HP; 

bat  sine  HPF  or  sine  APF  :  sine  HDF  ::  HD  :  HP, 

therefore  the  ratio  of  HD  to  AP  is  the  same  as  that  of 
HD  to  HP,  wherefore  PHsPA.  In  the  same  man- 
ner it  may  be  demonstrated  that  pL=:p  /j  therefore 
(licmma)   the  diameter  p  P  when  produced  passes 


through  K,  and  bisects  D  d,  which  is  parallel  to  H  A 
or  L /,  at  E« 

Cor  I.  Straight  lines  which  touch  an  ellipse  at  the 
extremities  of  an  ordinate  to  any  diameter  intersect 
each  other  in  that  diameter. 

Cor.  2.  Every  ordi6ate  to  a  diameter  h  parallel  to 
ii  tangent  at  its  vertex^  For  if  not^  het  a  tangent  be 
drawn  paratHel  to  the  ordinate,  then  the  diameter 
drawn  through  the  point  of  contact  would  bisect  the 
Ordinate,  and  thus  the  same  line  would  be  bisected  in 
two  different  points,  which  is  absurd. 

Cor.  3.  All  the  ordlnates  to  the  same  diameter  are 
parallel  to  each  other. 

Cor.  4.  A  straight  line  that  biset'ts  two  parallel 
chords  and  terminates  in  the  corve  is  a  diameter. 

Cor.  5.  The  ordinafes  to  either  axis  are  perpendi- 
Onlar  to  that  axis  ;  a6d  no  other  diameter  is  perpendi- 
cular (0  its  ordlnates.  This  follows  evidently  from 
a  and  3  cor.  to  prop.  4.  and  2  cor.  to  prop.  5. 

Con.  6.  Hence  each  axis  divides  the  ellipse  into 
two  parts  which  are  similar  and  equal. 

Prop.  IX. 

• 

If  a  tangent  to  an  ellipse  meet  a  diameter,  and 
from  me  point  of  contact  an  ordinate  be  drawn 
to  that  diameter,  the  semi-diameter  will  be  a 
mean  proportional  between  the  segments  of  the 
diameter  mtercepted  between  the  centre  and  die 
ordinate^  and  between  the  centre  and  the  tin- 
gent- 

Let  DK,  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  D,  meet  the  1^,  , . 
diameter  pP,  produced  in  Si,  and  let  DE^  be  an  ordi-. 
ntfte  to  that  diameCer. 

Then  C£  :  CP  ::  CP :  CK. 

Through  P  and  p^  the  vertices  of  the  diluueter,  d^w 
tlio  tangents  PH  and  pL,  meeting  KD  in  H  and  L  ^ . 
these  tangents  are  parallel  to  each  other  (5.)  and  to 
DE,  the  ordinate,  by  the  last  proposition.     Draw  PF, 
pF,  DF  to  either  of  the  foci.     Then 

DH  :  PH  ::  sine  HPF  :  sine  Hl>F  7   .^  . 
and    DLiph  ::  sine  Lp  F  :  sine  LDF  J  v.7-> 

Now  the  angles  HPF,  LpF  are  equal  (cor.  5.)  and 
the  sine  of  HDF  is  the  same  as  that  of  LDF,  therefore    ^ 

DH:PH::DL:pL, 

and  by  alternation, 

DH:DL::PH:pL5 

therefore,  because  of  the  parallel  Hoes  PH,  £D,pL, 

£P:£p::PK.-pK. 

Take 
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Of  the    Take  CG:=C£|  then  hj  division 
^"•^••^  EG  :  EP  ::  Pp  :  PK, 


CONIC   SECTIONS.  Part II. 

Cor.  I.  The  rectangle  contained  by  F£  and  Ep  it    or  the 
eqoal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  K£  and  C£.  ,  ^^'^ 


Vlg,  14* 


Vig>  tS« 


and  taking  the  halves  of  the  antecedents, 

CE:EP::CP:PKj 
hence,  by  composition,  C£  :  CP  ::  CP  :  CIp 


For  PC«sKC'CE=KE-EC+EC»  (3.  2.  E.) 

also  PC»=PEE/>+EC»  (5.  a.  E.) 

therefore  KE-EC+EC»=:PE-Eii+EC*, 

and  K£-£C=PE-£p. 


Cor.  2.  The  rectangle  contained  by  PK  and  Kp  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  K£  and  KC. 

For  KC*=PK-Kp+CP»  (6.  2.  E.) 
also  KC*ssEKKC+ECKC=rEKKC+CP»  (i.  2.  E.  and  by  the  prop.) 

therefore  PK-K;i+CP-=:EK-KC+CP% 
and  PKKp=EKKC. 


Prop.  X. 

If  a  diameter  of  an  ellipse  be  parallel  to  the  ordi- 
nates  to  another  diameter,  the  latter  diameter 
riiall  be  parallel  to  the  ordinates  to  the  former. 

Let  P/>,  a*  diameter  of  an  ellipse,  be  parallel  toDEi^ 
any  ordinate  to  the  diameter  Q^,  the  diameter  Q/j  shall 
be  parajlel  to  the  ordinates  to  the  diameter  Pp. 

Draw  the  diameter  d  CO  through  one  extremity  of 
the  ordinate  i/O,  and  join  G  and  I),  the  other  extre* 
mtty,  meeting  P/i  in  iL  Because  £?G  is  bisected  at 
C,  and  CH  is  parallel  to  d  D,  the  line  DG  is  bisected 
at  H,  therefore  DG  is  an  ordinate  to  the  diameter  Pp. 
And  because  d  G  and  d  D  are  bisected  at  C  and  £, 
tlie  diameter  Q  a  is  parallel  to  DG  (a.  6.  E.)  there- 
fore (iqin  parallel  to  any  ordinate  to  the  diameter  Pp. 

DCFIIOTIONS. 

XII.  Two  diameters  are  said  to  be  amjugaU  to  one 
another  when  each  is  parallel  to  the  ordinates  to  the 
ether  diameter. 

CoR.  Diameters  which  are  conjugate  to  one  ano* 
ther  are  parallel  to  tangents  at  the  vertices  of  each 
other. 

XIII.  A  third  proportional  to  any  diameter  and  its 
OQOJogate  is  called  the  Parameter^  also  the  Lattu  reC' 
turn  ^that  diameter* 

Prop.  XI. 

If  an  ordinate  be  drawn  to  any  diameter  of  an 
ellipse,  the  recungle  under  the  abscisses  of  the 
diameter  will  be  to  the  square  of  the  semi-ordi- 
dinate  as  the  square  of  the  diameter  to  the  square 
of  its  conjugate. 

Ii£T  DEd  be  an  ordinate  to  the  diameter  Fp,  and 
let  Q^  be  its  conjugate,  then 

PE-Ep  :  DE» ::  Pp*  :  Q^*. 

Let  KDL  a  tangent  at  D  meet  the  diameter  in  K, 
and  its  conjugate  in  L)  draw  DG  parallel  to  Pp,  meet- 
ing Q  ^  in  G.  Because  CP  is  a  mean  proportional 
between  C£  and  CK  (9.) 

CP"  :  CE»  ::  CK  :  CE  (2  cor.  20.  6.  E.) 

and  by  division  CP*  :  PE-Ep  ::  CK  :  KE. 

But,  because  ED  is  parallel  to  CL, 

CK  ;  KE  ::  CL  ;  DE  or  CG, 
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and  because  CQ  is  a  mean  proportional  between  CG 
and  CL  (9.) 

CL  :  CG  ::  CQ*  :  CG»  or  ED*  5 
therefore  CP*  :  PE-Ep  ::  CQ*  :  DE*, 

and  by  iuTersion  and  alternation, 

PEEp  :  DE*  «  CP*  :  CQ* ::  Pp* ;  Q^*. 

Cor.  z.  The  squares  of  semi-ordinates  and  of  ordi- 
nates lo  any  diameter  of  an  ellipse  are  to  one  another 
as  the  rectangles  contained  by  the  corresponding  ab« 
scisses. 

Cor.  a.  The  ordinates  to  anj  diameter,  ivhich  in- 
tercept equal  segments  of  that  diameter  from  the  cen- 
tre, are  equal  to  one  another,  and,  conversely,  equal  or- 
dinates intercept  equal  segments  of  the  diameter  from 
the  centre* 

Cor.  3.  If  a  circle  be  described  upon  Acr,  either  of^S^  *^' 
the  axes  of  an  ellipse,  as  a  diameter,  and  DE,  de^  any 
two  semi*ordi nates  to  the  axes  meet  the  circle  in  H  and 
A,  DE  shall  be  to  de  as  HE  to  he.    For 

DE*  :  d^  ::  A£-Ea  :  Ae.ea  ::  HE*  :  Ae% 
therefore  DE  idea  HE  :  h  e* 

» 

Cor.  4*  If  a  circle  be  described  upon  A  a  the  tran^ 
terse  axis  as  a  diameter,  and  DE,  any  ordinate  to  the 
axis,  be  produced  to  meet  the  circle  in  H,  HE  shall 
be  to  DE  as  the  transverse  axis  A  a  to  the  c^onjugate 
axis  B^.  For,  produce  the  conjugate  axis  to  ^meet  the 
circle  in  El,  then,  by  last  corollary, 

H£  :  DE  ::  KC,  or  AC  :  BC ::  Aa :  B  b. 

Cor.  5.  And  if  HE  be  divided  at  D,  so  that  HE 
is  to  DE,  as  the  tainsverse  axis  to  the  conjugate  axis, 
D  is  a  point  in  the  ellipbe,  and  DE  a  semi-ordinate  to 
the  axis  A  a. 

Prop.  XIL 

The  transverse  axis  of  an  ellipse  is  the  greatest  of 
all  its  diameters,  and  the  conjugate  axis  is  the 
least  of  all  its  diameters* 

Let  Att  be  the  transverse  axis,  Bi  the  conjugAte  pig.  t5. 
axis,  and  CD  any  semidiameter.     Draw  DE  perpendi- 
cular to  Ani,  and  DL  perpendicular  to  B6. 

Because  Ad*  ;  B^  ::  AE-En  :  DE*  (11.) 

and  Ao*  is  greater  than  Bb\ 

therefore  AE*Ea  is  greater  than  DE*  ; 

and  AE*£a+EC*  is  greater  than  DE*+EC% 

that  is,  AC*  is  greater  than  DC*, 

therefore,  AC  is  greater  than  DC. 
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or  the    By  the  uime  inaooer  of  reasoalog  it  may  be  ihewn  that 
^M'P— ■    because  B^*  is  less  than  Aa\ 

BL  -  Lb+CL*  is  less  than  DL*+CLS 

that  is,  BC*  is  less  than  DC% 

and  BC  less  than  DC. 

Prop.  XIII. 

If  an  ordinate  be  drawn  to  any  diameter  of  an 
ellipse,  the  rectangle  under  the  abscisses  of  the 
diameter  is  to  the  square  of  the  semi-ordinate 
as  the  diameter  to  its  parameter. 


Fig.  17. 
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Let  DE  be  a  semi-ordinate  to  the  diameter  P/>,  let 
PG  be  the  parameter  of  the  diameter,  and  Qg  the  con- 
j agate  diameter*  By  the  definition  of  the  parameter 
(Def.  13.) 

therefore  P/> :  PG  ::  rf^  :  Q^  (2  cor.  20.  6.  E.) 

Bat  Pp» :  Qy  ;:  PE  •  E/» :  DE%  (11.) 

therefore  PE  •  E/> :  DE»  ::  Tp  :  PG. 

Coa.  Let  the  parameter  PG  be  perpendicular  to 
the  diameter  Vp;  join/'G,  and  from  £  draw  EM  pa- 
rallel to  PGf  meeting /)G  in  M.  The  sqaare  of  DE, 
the  semi-ordinate,  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained 
by  PE  and  EM. 

For  PE  •  Ep  :  DE*  ::  Vp  :  PG, 

and  Vp  :  PG  ::  Ep  :  EM  ::  PE  •  E/? :  PE-EM, 

therefore  DE»=:PE  •  EM. 

Scholium. 

If  the  rectangles  PGLp,  HGKM  be  completed,  it 
will  appear  that  the  sqaare  of  ED  is  equal  to  the  rect- 
angle MP,  which  rectangle  is  less  than  the  rectangle 
KP,  contained  by  the  absciss  PE  and  parameter  PG, 
by  a  rectangle  KH  similar  and  similarly  situated  to 
LP,  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  diameter  and  para- 
meter. It  was  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  the  square 
of  the  ordinate  from  the  rectangle  contained  by  the 
absciss  and  parameter  that  Apollonius  called  the  curve 
line  to  which  the  property  belonged  an  Ellipse. 


Prop.  XIV. 

If  from  the  vertices  of  two  conjugate  diameters  of 
an  ellipse  there  be  drawn  ordinates  to  anv  third 
diameter,  the  square  of  the  segment  of  tnat  di- 
ameter intercepted  between  either  ordinate  and 
the  centre  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained 
by  the  segments  between  the  other  ordinate  and 
the  vertices  of  the  same  diameter. 

Let  P/y,  Q^  be  two  conjugate  diameters,  and  PE, 
QG  semi-ordinates  to  any  third  diameter  Rr,  then 
CG»=RE  •  Er,  and  CE*=RG  •  Gr. 

Draw  the  tangents  PH,  QK  meeting  Rr  in  H  and 
K.  The  rectangles  HC  •  CE  and  KC  •  CG  are  equal, 
for  each  is  equal  CR*  (p.),  therefore 

HC;CK::CG:CE, 

But  the  triangles  HPC,  CQK  are  evidently  similar 
fcor.  def.  1 2.)  j  and  PE  being  parallel  to  QG,  their  bases 
CH,  K€  are  similarly  divided  at  E  and  G,  therefore 

HC  :  CK  ::  HE  :  CG 

wherefore  CG  :  CE  ::  HE  :  CG, 

consequeoUy  CG>=CE  •  EH=r(x  cor.  9.)  RE  •  Er. 

In  like  manner  it  may  be  sliewn  that  CE'=RG  *  G  r. 
Cor.  I.     Let  S«  be  the  diameter  that  is  conjugate 
to  Rr,  then  Rr  is  to  Ss  as  CG  to  PE,  or  as  CE  to 
QG. 

For  Rr«  :  S  4»  ::  RE  •  Er,  or  CG« ;  PE% 
therefore  R  r  :  Ss  :;  CG  :  PE. 

In  like  manner  Rr  :  Ss  :;  CE  :  QG. 

Cor.  2.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  CE,  CG,  the 
segments  ef  the  diameter  to  which  the  semi-ordinates 
PE,  QG  are  drawn,  is  equal  to  the  square  of  CR  the 
semi-diameter. 

For  CE*.|.CG«=CE»-f-RE  •  EG=:CR«. 

Cor.  3.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  any  two  conju- 
gate diameters  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
axes. 

Let  R  r,  S«  be  the  axes,  and  P/^,  Q^  any  two  con- 
jugate diameters ',  draw  PE,  QG  perpendicular  to  Rr, 
and  PL,  QM  perpendicular  to  S#.    Then 


CE«+CG«=CR«,  and  CM»+CL%  or  GQHPE«=CS«  j 

therefore  CE».|-PE*+CG"4.GQ»=CR"+CS% 

that  is  (47. 1.  E.),  CP*+CQ>=CR».|-CS», 

therefore  P^+Q^=:Rr+8j*. 


Of  Ike 

ElUpM. 


Prof.  XV. 

If  four  stndght  lines  be  drawn  touching  an  ellipse 
at  the  vertices  of  any  two  conjugate  diameters> 
the  parallelogram  formed  by  these  lines  is  equal 
to  me  rectangle  contained  by  the  transverse  and 
conjugate  axis. 

Let  P/7,  Qq  be  any  two  conjogate  diameters,  a  pa- 
rallelogram DEGH  formed  by  tangents  to  the  carve 
at  their  vertices  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by 
A  a,  B  &  the  two  axes. 

Produce  A  a,  one  of  the  axes,  to  meet  the  tangent 
PE  in  K,  join  QK,  and  draw  PL,  QM  perpeodicolar 
to  Ao. 
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Because  CK  :  CA  ::  CA  :  CL  (9.) 

and  CA  :  CB  ::  CL  :  QM  (x  cor.  14.) 

ex  aeq.  CK  :  CB  ::  CA  :  QM, 

therefore  CK  •  QM=CB  •  CA. 

Bat  C  •  QM=twiee  trian.  CKQzrparal.  CPEQ,  there- 
fore the  parallelogram  CPEQ=:CB  *  CA, 
and  taking  the  quadruples  of  these,  the  parallelogram 
DEGH  is  eqaal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  A  a  and 
B& 

Prop.  XVL 

If  two  tangents  at  the  vertices  of  any  diameter  of     ^y^^^ 
an  ellipse  meet  a  third  tangent^  the  rectangle   CLTUI. 
contamed  by  their  segments  between  ^e  pointe 
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of  contact)  and  the  points  of  intersection,  is 
equal  to  the  square  of  the  semi-diameter  to 
which  they  are  parallel.  And  the  rectangle 
contained  oy  the  segments  of  the  third  tangent 
^between  its  points  of  contact  and  the  parallel 
tangents,  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  semi- 
diameter  to  which  it  is  parallel. 


Let  PHy  p  A  tangents  at  fbe  Tertices  of  a  diame- 
ter "Bp  meet  HD  A,  a  tangent  to  a  carve  at  any  point 
D,  in  H  and  h  ;  let  CQ  be  the  semi-diameter  to  which 
the  tangents  PH,  ph  ure  parallely  and  CR  that  to 
which  H  A  ts  parallel,  then, 

PH  •/>fc=CQ%  and  DH  •  DA=CR*. 

If  the  tangent  HD  A  be  parallel  to  Pp  the  propo- 
sition is  manifest.  If  it  is  not  parallel,  let  it  meet  the 
semi-diameters  CP,  CQ,  in  L  and  K.  Draw  D£, 
RM  parallel  to  CQ,  and  DG  parallel  to  CP. 

Because  LP  *  LopLE  *  LC  (2  cor.  9.), 
LP  :  LE  ::  LC  :  Lp, 

hencif,  and  because  of  the  parallels  FH,  ED,  CK,ji  A, 

PH:ED::CiC:pA, 

wherefore  PH  •  p  A=ED  •  Clt, 

bat  ED  •  CK=CG  •  CK=CQ«  (9.) 

therefore  PH  •  p  A=CQ\ 

Again  the  triangles  LED,  CMR  are  evidently  simi- 
lar, ^and  LE,  LD  similarly  divided  at  H  and  P,  also 
at  /i  and  p, 

therefore  PE  :  HD  ::  (LE  :  LD  ::  )  CM  :  CR, 
also/^E  :  A  D  ::  (LE  :  LD  ::  )  CM  :  CR, 

hence,  taking  the  rectangles  of  the  corresponding  temia, 
PE  -pE  :  HD  •  AD  :;  CM« :  CR*. 

But  if  CD  be  joined,  the  points  D  and  R  are  evidently 
the  vertices  of  two  conjugate  diameters  (cor.  Def.  12.) 
and  therefore  PE  •  p  E=CM*  (14.) 

therefoie  HD  -  ADssCR*. 

Cor.  The  rectangle  contained  by  LD  and  DK,  the 
segments  of  a  tangent  intercepted  between  D  the  point 
of  contact  and  P/i,  Q^,  any  two  conjugate  diameters,  is 
equal  to  the  square  of  CR,  the  semi-£ameter  to  which 
the  tangent  is  parallel. 

liCt  the  parallel  tangents  PH,  p  A  meet  LK  in  H  and 
A,  and  draw  DE  a  semi-ordinate  to  Pp.  Because  of 
the  paraUels  PH,  ED,  CK,/iA, 

LE  :  LD  ::  EP  :  DH, 
and  EC  :DK::  Ep  :DA, 
therefore  LE  •  EC  :  LD  •  DK  ::  EV-Ep:  DH  •  DA. 

But  LE  •  £C=r£P  *£/»(!  cor.  9.) 
therefore  LD;  DK=:DH  •  DAs:  (by  this  prop.)  (X«. 

F^op.  XVIL 

If  two  straight  lines  be  drawn  from  the  foci  of 
an  ellipse  perpendicular  to  a  tangent,  straight 
lines  drawn  from  the  centre,  to  the  points  iM 
which  they  meet  the  tangent  will  «Kh  bt 
equal  to  half  the  tnmsvexve  axis. 


Partn. 

Ln  BTd  he  a  tangent  to  the  cwre  at  P,and  FD,    oftU 
J'd  perpendiculars  to   the  tangent  from   tbe  feci,  the  £lIipN. 
straight  lines  joioiflg  the  points  C,  D,  and  C,  cJ,  are  \'  v  -^ 
each  equal  to  AC  half  tbe  transverse  axis.  ^VrZ^* 

Join  FP/P,and  produce  FD,/P  till  they  intersect 
in  E.  Tbe  triangles  FDP,  EDP,  have  the  angles  atD 
right  angles,  and  tbe  angles  FPD,  EPD  equal  (4)  and 
the  side  DP  common  to  both,  they  are  therefore  equal, 
and  coasequently  have  £D=DF,  and  EPsPF, 
wherefioie  EfzzFP+F/szAa.  Now  the  Straight  lines 
FE,  F/;  beia^  bisected  «t  D  and  C,  tbe  line  DC  is 
parallel  to  E^  and  thus  the  triangles  T/E,  I*CD  aro 
Similar, 

Ihenfare  F/:/£C  or  Aa  ::  EC  :  <3>, 

but  FC  is  hair  of  F/,  therefore  CD  is  half  of  Ka,    tn 
like  manner  it  may  be  shewn  that  C  ^  is  half  of  Aa. 

Cor.  If  the  diameter  Q  ^  be  drawn  parallel  to  the 
tangent  Dd^  it  will  cot  off  from  PF^  tB/  the  segments 
PG,  P^,  each  equal  to  AC  half  ^he  Iransvieffse  mkis. 
For  C^PG,  CD  Pi*  are  parail«*]bgiiims,  dierefore 
PGsrJ  CsiAC,  and  P^sDCrzAC^ 

PiWF.  XVUL 

The  rectangle  contained  by  perpendiculars  drawn 
from  the  foci  of  an  ellipse  to  a  tangent,  is  equal 
to  the  square  of  half  the  conjugate  axis. 

Let  dp  J  be  a  tangent,  and  FD,  fd  perpendicn-  fig.  51. 
lars  from  the  foci,  the  rectangle  contained  by  FD  and 

fd  is  equal  to  the  square  of  CB  half  the  conjugate  axis. 
It  is  evident  from  tbe  last  proposition  that  the  points 
D,  d  are  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  cen- 
tre is  the  centre  of  tbe  ellipse,  and  radius  GA«  half  the 
transverse  axis  ^  now  FDd  being  a  right  angle,  ifdC 
be  joined,  the  lines  DF,  dC  when  proidoced  will  meet 
at  II,  a  point  in  the  circumfierence }  and  sinoe  FCss 

/C,  and  CH=C d,  and  the  angles   FCH,  fCdvM 
equal,  FU  is  equal  toy^,  therefore 

DF  •  dr/=DF  •  FHssAF-  F  a  (35. 3.  E.)=CB*  (3.}. 

Cor.  If  PF,  P/  be  drawn  from  the  point  of  eow- 
tact  to  the  foci,  the  square  of  FD  is  a  fourth  p?opor^ 
tional  to/P,  FP  and  BO.  For  the  lines /P,  Tf 
make  equal  angles  with  the  tangent  (4  cor.  4,)  and 

yd  P,  FDP  are  right  angles,  therefore   the  angles 

/P  d,  FPD  are  similar,  and 

/P  :  FP  ;:/</:  FD  ifd*  FD  or  CB*  :  FD% 

Paop.  XIX. 

If  from  C  the  centre  of  an  ellipse  a  straight  F^*  3^ 
line  CL  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  a  tangedt 
LD,  and  from  D  the  point  of  contact  a  perpen^ 
dtcuhr  be  drawn  to  the  tangent,  meeting  the 
•trans¥erse  axis  in  H,  and  the  conjugate  axis  in 
if  the  rectangle  contained  by  CL  and  D3i  is 
equal  to  the  square  of  CB,  the  semi-conjugate 
axis;  and  the  rectangle  contained  by  CL  and 
Db  is  equal  to  ijhe  square  of  C^  the  semi-» 
transverse  axis. 

Froi>iice  the  aaces  te  meet  the  tangant  in  M  •and 
M^  Aad  Irom  3)  draw  tbe  semi-oriinales  DE,  H  ^ 
which  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  axeSiL 
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The  triftiiglet  DKHfChm  we  mdeatljr  eqni-ao- 
gttbu^  tlieief«rt 

DH  :  D£  ::  Cm  :  CL* 

hence  CL  •  DH=:D£  •  Cm; 

but  DE  •  Cjw,  or  Ce  •  Cm=:BC\ 

therefore  CL  •  DH=:BC*. 

In  the  same  way  it  »  shewn- thmt  CL  *  D  As  AC*. 

CoR.  z.  If  a  perpendicular  be  drawn  to  a  tangent  at 
the  point  of  contact,  the  segments  intercepted  between 
the  points  of  contact,  and  the  axes,  are  to  each  othec 


roeiproaally  as  the  squares  of  the  axes  hj  which  they 
are  terminated. 

For  AC  :  BC  ::  CL  •  DA  :  CL  •  DH  ::  DA :  DH. 

Cor.  2.  If  BF  he  drawn  to  either  fiBens,  and  HK 
be  drawn  perpendieolar  to  DF,  the  straight  line  DK 
shall  he  equal  to  half  the  parameter  ef  the  transverse 
axis* 

Draw  CG  parallel  tq  the  tangent  at  D,  meeting 
DH  in  N,  and  DF  in  G.  The  triaD|^es  GDN, 
HDK  are  similar,  therefore 
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GD  :  DN  ::  HD  :  DK,  and  hence  GD  •  DKsHD  •  DN. 
But  GDsAC  (cor.  17.)  and  ND=CL, 
tbeiefore  AC  -  DKzHD  •  CL=  (by  the  prop.)  CB*, 
wherefore  AC  :  QC  ::  BC  :  DK,  hence  DK  is  half  the  parameter  of  A  a  (Def.  tj.). 


Devikxtioks. 

XIV.  If  a  point  G  be  taken  in  tbe  transverse  axis 
of  an  ellipse  prodnced,  so  that  the  distance  of  G  from 
the  centre  may  be  a  third  proportional  to  CF  the  ex- 
centricity,  and  CA  the  semi -transverse  axis,  a  straight 
line  GHl  A,  drawn  through  G  perpendicular  to  the  axis, 
is  called  the  Directrix  of  the  ellipit. 

CoRk  I.  If  MFf»,  an  ordinate  to  the  axis,  be 
drawn  through  the  focus,  tangents  to  the  ellipse  at  the 
extr^ties  of  tbe  ordli^ate  will  meet  the  axis  at  tbe 
point  G  (9.) 

CoR.  a.  The  ellipse  has  two  directrices,  for  the 
point  G  may  he  taken  on  either  side  of  the  centre* 

Prof.  XX. 

Tie  distance  of  any  point  in  an  ellipse  from  either 
directrix  is  to  its  distance  from  uie  focus  near- 
est that  directrix  in  the  constant  ratio  of  the  sc- 
mi-transver^  axis  to  the  ei^centricity. 

Let  D  be  any  point  in  the  ellipse,  let  DK  be  drawn 
perpendicular  to  the  directrix,  and  let  DF  be  drawn 
to  the  focus  nearest  the  directrix ;  DK  is  to  DF  as 
CA,  half  the  transverse,  axis,  to  CF,  the  excentricity. 

Draw  D/*  to  the  other  focus^  and  DE  perpendicu- 
lar  to  A  tfy  take  L  a  pdint  in  the  axis,  so  that  AL=r 
I^D,  apd  consequently  L  cn^D/^  then  CL  is  evidently 
half  the  diflfbrence  between  AL  and  a  L,  or  FT}  and 
/D,  and  C£  half  the  difference  between  /£  and  F£, 
and  because 

D/+DF  :/F  ::/E— FE  :  D/— DF  (Trigon.) 

By  taking  tbe  halves  of  the  terms  of  the  proportion 

CA  :  CF  ::  CE  :  CL, 
But  CA  :  CF  ::  CG  :  CA  (Def.  14.) 
therefore  CG  :  CA  ::  C£  :  CL, 
hence  (20.  5.  E.)  EG  :  AL  ::  CG  :  CA  ::  CA  ;  CF, 
that  is,  DK  :  DF  ::  CA  :  CF. 

Cor.  I*  If  the  tangent  GMI^  be  drawQ  tbrougb 
M,  the  extremity  of  tbe  ordinate  passing  through  tbe 
ibcus,  aQ4  EDi  be  produced  to  meet  GM  in  N,  £N 
shall  be  equal  to  DF.  For  draw  MO  perpendicular 
to  the. directrix,. then,  because  M  and  D  are  points  in 
the  ellipse,  and  from  similar  triangles. 

FMr:  FD  ;:  MO :  DK::  GF  :  G£  ::  FM:  £N^ 

therefore  FDsEN. 


Cor.  2.  If  AI  and  a  t  be  drawn  perpendicular  to 
the  transverse  axis  at  its  estremities,  meeting  the  tan- 
gent GM  in  I  and  t,  then  AI=AF,  and  a  1  s:  o  F. 
This  follows  evidently  from  last  corollary. 

Prop.  XXL 

Let  A  tf,  B  ^  be  the  transverse  and  conjugate  axea^is-  34* 
of  an  ellipse ;  from  K  any  point  in  the  conju* 
gate  axis  let  a  straight  line  KH,  which  is  equal 
to  the  sum  or  di&rence  of  the  semi-axis  CA^ 
CB,  be  placed  so  as  to  meet  the  transverse  axis 
in  H  ;  and  in  KH,  produced  beyond  H  when 
EH  is  the  difference  of  the  semi-axes,  let  HD 
be  taken  equal  to  CB ;  the  pomt  D  is  in  the 
ellipse. 

Draw  DE  perpendicnlar  to  A  a,  and  through  C 
draw  CG  parallia  to  KD,  meeting  £D  in  G^  then 
CGaKDsAC  by  constrqction,  benoe  G  is  in  tbe 
circnniference  of  a  cirde  of  which  C  is  the  centre,  and 
CA  the  radius  $  and  becanse  the  triangles  C£G,  H£D 
are  similar, 

GE  :  DE  ::  CG  :  HD  ::  CA  ;  CB, 

therefoni  DE  is  a  semi-ordinate,  aad  D  a  point,  in  the 
ellipse  (5  cerw  ii.) 

ScHoiaoM. 

The  instrument  called  the  trammeltf  also  the  elltpiic 
compasses^  which  workmen  use  for  describing  elliptic 
corves,  is  constructed  on  the  property  of  the  curve 
demonstrated  in  this  proposition.  (See  Compassxs.) 
Upon  the  same  principle  lathes  are  cdnstrocted  for 
turning  picture  frames,  &c  of  an  oval  form. 

FRor.  XXIL 

If  a  circle  be  described  on  the  transverse  axis  of  an 
ellipse  as  a  diameter,  the  area  of  die  circle  will 
be  to  the  area  of  the  ellipse  as  the  transverse 
axis  to  the  conjugate  axis. 

Lex  a  a  be  t|ie  transverse  axis  of  the  ellipse,  which  n«  ic 
ia  also  the  diameter  of  the  circle.    Draw  DE,  IXE', 
D"  E"  an^  Qui«b^r  of  perpfpdiculars  tp  the  axis,  meet- 
ing  the  elliMe  ii^  D,  I>,  IP,  and  the  circle  in  d,  if, 
<r,  and  join  AD,  Diy,  D'ly,  !)"«  fw^MoAd^dif. 

3Xa  d'iT^ 
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orihe     ^df^  df'a^  and  draw  DG,  dg  parallel  to  A  a,  meeting 
Hyperbola.  <f  £'  in  G  and  g. 

"  -^  The  triangle  A^/E  is  to  the  triangle  ADE  as  rfE 
to  DFf  that  is  (4  cor.  1 1.)  as  the  transverse  axis  to 
the  conjugate  axis.  Again,  becauf<e  d'FJ  and  </£  are 
similar! J  divided  at  D'  and  D  (3  cor.  li.) 

rfE  :  DE  ::  (d'E'— rfE  :  lyE'— DE  ::)  d^g  :  D'G, 
But,  triangle  dg  d' :  triangle  DGIK  ::  d'g  :  DG, 

therefore  the  triangles  dgd'^  DGD'  as  well  as  the 
rectangles  d  £',  D£'  are  to  each  other  as  £/  E  to  D£, 
or  as  the  transverse  axis  to  the  conjugate  axis,  and 
consequently  the  trapezoids  J£E'</',  DEE'IV  are  to 
each  other  in  the  same  ratio.  In  like  manner  it  may 
be  shewn,  that  the  trapezoids  d'E'EV,  D'E'E"D", 
also  the  triangles  cf^E''  ff,  D"E"  a  are  to  each  other  as 
the  transverse  to  the  conjugate  axis,  and  therefore  the 
whole  rectilineal  figure  A,dd  d'  a  inscribed  in  the  se- 
micircle to  the  whole  figure  ADD' D"  a  inscribed  in 
the  semiellipse  in  the  same  ratio,  which  ratio  is  con- 
stant, and  altogether  independent  of  the  number  of 
the  sides  of  each  figure.  But,  the  base  A  a  remaining 
common  to  both  figures,  if  we  suppose  the  number  of 
perpendiculars  c/D£,  c/D'E',  &c.  mdcfinitely  increased, 
it  is  evident  that  the  polygons  Add^  ^a,  ADD'D''  a 
will  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  semicircle  and 
semiellipse,  which  are  their  respective  limits,  therefore, 
the  semicircle  is  to  the  semiellipse,  and  consequently 
the  circle  is  to  the  ellipse,  as  the  transverse  to  the  con- 
jugate axis. 

Cor.  The  area  of  an  ellipse  is  equal  to  the  area  of  a 
circle,  whose  diameter  is  a  mean  proportional  between 
the  axes. 

Prop.  XXIII.    Problem. 

Two  unequal  straight  lines  which  bisect  each  other 
at  right  angles  being  given  by  position^  to  de- 
scribe an  ellipse  of  which  these  may  be  the  two 
axes. 

First  Method.     By  a  Mechanical  Description, 

IHg.  3^.  Let  a  a,  B  6  be  the  transverse  and  conjugate  axes, 

and  C  the  centre.  On  B,  one  extremity  of  the  con- 
jugate axis,  as  a  centre,  with  a  radias  equal  to  AC, 
half  the  transverse  axi^i,  let  a  circle  bo  described,  cut- 
ting the  transverse  axis  in  F  and/;  these  points  will 
be  the  foci  of  the  ellipse  (4  cor.  x*)* 
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Let  the  ends  of  a  string,  equal  in  length  to  A  a,  be    OftU 
fastened  at  the  points  F/  and  let  the  string  be  stretch-  Hyperbola, 
ed  by  a  pin  D,  and  while  it  is  kept  uniformly  tense,       •    -' 
let  the  point  of  the  pin  be  carried  round  in  the  plane 
in  which  the  lines  Ao,  B  3  are  situated,  till  it  return 
to  the  place  from  which  it  set  out ;  by  this  motion  the 
point  of  the  pin  will  trace  upon  the  plane  a  curve  line 
which  is  the  ellipse  required,  as  is  evident  from  the  de- 
finition of  the  Ellipse* 

Second  Method,    By  Finding  any  Number  of  Points 

in  the  Curve, 

Find  F  either  of  the  foci  as  before;  draw  HAKI^<  .17- 
hak^  perpendicular  to  the  transverse  axis  at  its  cxtre* 
mities,  and  take  AH  and  AK  on  each  side^  of  the  ver- 
tex equal  to  AF,  also  ah  and  ak  each  equal  to  aF, 
join  H  h  and  K  k^  take  £  any  point  in  A  a,  and 
through  £  draw  N£  n  parallel  to  HK,  meeting  H  h 
and  K  A;  in  N  and  fi.  On  F  as  a  centre  with  a  radius 
equal  to  £N  or  £  ;i  let  a  circle  be  described,  meeting 
N  n  in  D  and  </,  these  will  be  two  points  in  the  ellipsr, 
and  in  the  same  way  may  any  number  of  points  be 
found.  The  reason  of  this  construction  is  obvious  from 
cor.  I.  and  2.  to  prop.  20. 

Prop.  XXIV.    Problem. 
An  ellipse  being  given  by  position^  to  find  its  axes. 

Let  ABab  be  the  given  ellipse.     Draw  two  pa- Fig*  3'* 
rallel  chords  H  >l,  K.k^  and  bisect  them  at  L  and  M ) 
join  LM,  and  produce  it  to  meet  the  ellipse  in  P  and 
j7,  then,  P;?  is  a  diameter  (4  cor.  8.)*     Bisect  Pp  in 
C>  the  point  C  is  the  centre  of  the  ellipse  (2.). 

Take  D  any  point  in  the  ellipse,  and  on  C  as  a  cen- 
tre with  the  distance  CD  describe  a  circle.  If  this  cir« 
cle  fall  wholly  without  the  curve,  then  CD  must  be 
half  the  transverse  axis  ;  and  if  it  fall  wholly  within  tha 
curve,  then  CD  must  be  half  the  conjugate  axis  (i2.). 
If  the  circle  neither  falls  wholly  without  the  curve,  nor 
wholly  within  it,  let  the  circle  meet  it  again  in  d,  join 
D  df  and  bisect  Dd  in  £,  join  C£,  which  produce  to 
meet  the  ellipse  in  A  and  a,  then  A  a  will  be  one  of 
the  axes  (5  cor.  8.),  for  it  is  perpendicular  to  D  J 
(3. 3.  £•)  which  is  an  ordinate  to  A  a.  The  other  axis 
B  b  will  be  found  by  drawing  a  straight  line  tbioogb 
the  centre  perpendicular  to  A  a. 


PART  in.    or  THE  HYPERBOLA. 


ig.3> 


Defikitioks. 

I,  If  two  points  F,/  be  given  in  a  plane,  and  a 
point  D  be  conceived  to  move  in  such  a  manner  that 
D/:— DF,  the  difference  of  its  distances  from  them  is 
always  the  same,  the  point  D  will  describe  upon  the 
plane  a  line  DAD'  called  an  Hyperbola.  By  assuming 
first  one  of  the  given  points  F,  and  then  the  other/as 
that  to  which  the  moving  point  is  nearest,  the  differ- 
ence of  the  lines  DF  and  IJ/  in  both  cases  being  the 
same,  there  will  be  two  hyperbolas  DAD*,  rf  a  ^,  de- 
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scribed,  opposite  to  one  another,  which  are  thereforr 
called  Opposite  Hyperbolas. 

Cor.  The  lines  DF,  Dy  may  become  greater  than 
any  given  line,  therefore  the  hyperbolas  extend  to  a 
greater  distance  from  the  given  points  F,y  than  any 
which  can  be  assigned. 

II.  The  given  points  F,/  arc  called  the  Foci  of  the 
hyperbola. 

III.  The  point  C,  which  bisects  the  straight  line  be- 
tween the  foci,  is  called  the  Centre. 

IV.  A  straight  line  passing  through  tb«  centre,  and 

tenninated 


Part  in. 

or  tbc     tenninated    by  the   opposite  hyperbolas,   is   called   a 
P^P^^****   ,  Transverse  JJiameter,    It   is  also  sometimes  called, 
simply,  a  Diameter, 

V.  The  extremities  of  a  dmroeter  are  called  its 
Vertices, 

VI*  The  diameter  which  passes  through  the  foci,  is 
called  the  Transverse  Axis, 

Cor.  The  vertices  of  the  transverse  axis  lie  be-' 
tween  the  foci.  Let  A  be  either  of  the  vertices,  then, 
because  any  side  of  a  triangle  is  greater  than  the  differ- 
ence between  the  other  two  sides,  Yf\^  greater  than 
/D— DF  which  is  equal  to/A— FA  (Def.  i.).  Now 
this  can  only  take  place  when  A  \^  between  F  and/ 

VII.  A  straight  line  B  b  paBsing  through  the  centre, 
perpendicular  to  the  transverse  axis,  and  limited  at  B 
and  ^  by  a  circle  described  on  one  extremity  of  that 
axis,  with  a  radius  equal  to  the  distance  of  either  focus 
from  the  centre,  is  called  the  Conjugate  Axis,  It  is  also 
called  the  Second  Axis, 

Cor.  The  conjugate  axis  is  bisected  in  the  centre. 
This  appears  from  3.  3.  £. 

VIII.  Any  straight  line  terminated  both  ways  by 
the  hyperbola,  and  bisected  by  a  transverse  diameter 
produced,  is  called  an  Ordinate  to  that  diameter* 

IX.  Each  of  the  segments  of  a  transverse  diameter 
produced,  intercepted  by  its  vertices,  and  an  ordinate, 
is  called  an  Absciss, 

X.  A  straight  line  which  meets  the  hyperbola  in 
one  point  only,  and  which  everywhere  else  falls  with- 
out the  opposite  hyperbolas,  is  said  to  touch  the  hyper- 
bola in  Uiat  point,  and  is  called  a  Tangent  te  the  hy^ 
perbola. 

Prop.  I. 

If  from  any  point  in  an  hyperbola  two  straight 
lines  be  drawn  to  the  foci,  their  difference  is 
equal  to  the  transverse  axis. 


^^'39' 


Tig,  40. 


Let  DAD',  dad*  he  opposite  hyperbolas,  of  which 
F,/are  the  foci,  and  A  a  the  transverse  axis  ;  let  D 
be  any  point  in  the  curve,  and  DF,  D/  lines  drawn 
to  the  foci,  D/— DF=A<7. 

Because  A  and  a  are  points  in  the  hyperbola, 


A/— AF=aF--fl/(Def.  i.) 
therefore  F/— 2AF=F/— 2  a/; 
Hence  2AlF=2a/and  AT=af^ 

and  A/— AF=A/— fl/=Afl. 


But  D  and  A  being  points  in  the  hyperbola, 
D/-DF=A/— AF,  therefore  D/— DF=:Afl. 

Cor.  I.  The  difference  of  two  straight  lines  drawn 
from  a  point  without  the  opposite  hyperbolas  to  the  foci 
is  less  than  the  transverse  axis,  and  the  difference  of 
two  straight  lines  drawn  from  a  point  within  either  of 
them  to  the  foci  is  greater  than  the  transverse  axis. 

Let  Pyj  PF  be  lines  drawn  from  a  point  without 
the  hyperbolas,  that  is,  between  the  curve  and  its 
conjugate  axis.  The  line  PF  must  necessarily  meet 
the  curve,  let  D  be  the  point  of  intersection  j  P/  is 
less  than  PD+D/(20.  i.  E.),  therefore  P/—PF.  is 
less  than  (PD+D/)_PF,  that  is,  less  than  D/— DF 
or  A  o.  Again,  let  Q/,  QF  be  lines  drawn  from  I 
potat  within  either  of  the  hyperbolas,  Q/  mast  ne- 
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cessarily  meet  the  curve ;  let  D  be  the  point  of  inter*     or  tbe 
section,  join  FD.     QF  is  greater  than  QD-f-l^P*  and  Hyperbola. 

therefore  Qf—CY  is  greater  than  Q/-CQD+DF), "— -> ' 

that  is,  greater  than  DjT — DF  or  A  a. 

Cor.  2.  A  point  is  without,  or  within  the  hyper- 
bolas, according  as  the  difference  of  two  lines  drawn 
from  that  point  to  the  foci  is  less  or  greater  than  the 
transverse  axis. 

Cor.  3.  The  transverse  axis  is  bisected  in  the  centre. 
Let  C  be  the  centre  •,  then  CFziC/  (Def.  3.),  ai}d 
FA=/'fl,  therefore  CArrC  «• 

Lemma  I. 

Two  triangles  ABC,  ADC  on  the  same  base,  and  Fig.  41. 
on  the  same  side  of  it,  having  AB,  AD,  the 
greater  of  the  two  sides  of  each  ending  in  the 
same  extremity  of  the  base,  and  having  their 
vertical  angles  B,  D  without  each  other,  cannot 
have  the  difference  of  the  sides  of  the  one  equal 
to  the  diflFerence  of  the  sides  of  the  other. 

Let  ad  meet  BC  in  £.  Because  AE+EB  is 
greater  than  AB,  (AE+EB)— BCszAE— EC  is 
greater  than  AB— BC.  Again,  because  DC  is  less 
than  DE+EC,  AD— DC  is  greater  than  AD— 
(DE+EC)=rAE— EC  j  much  more  therefore  is  AD 
—DC  greater  than  AB— BC.  Therefore  AD— DC. 
cannot  be  equal  to  AB — BC. 

Prop.  II. 

Every  transverse  diameter  of  an  hyperbola  is  bi-     piatc 
sected  in  the  centre.  CLlx. 

Let  P/9  be  a  transverse  diameter,  it  Is  bisected  in  c- 
C;  for  if  C /J  be  not  equal  to  CP,  take  CQ  equal  to  ^^•^*' 
CPj  from  the  points  P,  /?,  Q  draw  straight  lines  to  F 
and /the  foci;  draw/D  perpendicular  to  C/?,  and 
FE  parallel  to  PD,  meeting /D  in  E  -,  join  Ep,  EQ. 
Because  /CrrCF,  and  CD  is  parallel  to  EF,  /D=: 
DE  (2.  6.  E.).  Now/>  D  is  common  to  the  triangles 
fPPi  Et>/'f  and  the  angles  at  D  are  equal,  being- 
right  angles,  therefore  the  triangles  are  equal,  and 
pf=ip  E.  In  like  manner,  it  appears  that  Q/=QE. 
Again,  the  triangles  FCP,  /CQ  having  FG=:Cy; 
PC=CQ,  and  the  angles  at  C  equal,  are  in  all  re- 
specta  equal,  therefore  FP=/Q.  In  like  manner  it 
appears  that  P/=QF,  therefore  FQ— /Q  is  equal  to 
/P— FP,  or  (Def.  i.)  to  Fp— />;  that  is,  FQ— QE 
is  equal  to  F/?— /?  E,  which  by  tbe  preceding  lemma 
is  absurd  5  therefore  CP=C/^. 

Cor.  I.  Ever?  transverse  diameter  meets  the  op* 
posite  hyperbolas  each  in  one  point  only,  and  being- 
produced  falls  within  them. 

Cor.  2.  Every  transverse  diameter  divides  the  op- 
posite hyperbolas  into  parts  which  are  equal  and  simi- 
kr ;  the  like  parts  of  the  curve  being  at  opposite  ex- 
tremities of  the  diameter,  and  on  contrary  sides  of  it. 

Prop.  IIL 

The  square  of  half  the  conjugate  axis  of  an  hyper-f 
bola  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the 
straight  lines  between  either  focus  and  the  cx-^ 
tremities  of  the  transverse  axis* 

Draw 
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'Of  the      ^  Draw  a  straight  line  from  a,  either  of  the  extremi- 
HyperbolA.  ties  of  the  transverse  axis,  to  B,  either  of  the  eztremi* 
^        ties  of  the  conJQgate  axis. 

CLvnr  Then  BO+Ca»=Ba«=:q/^  (Def.  7.) 

*r»  59-      £||(  because  Aa  is  bisected  at  C,  and  produced  to^^ 

C/=A^a+Co»  (62.  E.) 
therefore  BC*+Cu*=Affa+Ca\ 
and  BC^szAf/a. 

Prop.  IV. 

The  straight  line  which  bisects  the  angle  contained 
by  two  straight  lines  drawn  from  any  point  in 
the  hyperbola  to  the  foci  is  a  tangent  to  the 
cunre  s^t  that  point. 

9Utt         Lkt  D  be  any  point  in  the  cqnre,  let  DF,  D^*  he 
€LtX.     straight  lines  drawn  to  the  foci,  the  straight  line  DE 
^&43«    ^hich   bisecU  ^the  angle /DF  is   a  Ungeat  to  the 
carve. 

Take  H  any  other  point  in  BE,  take  DG=D/ 
and  join  H/  HF,  KGJ'G  j  let/G  meet  DE  in  I. 
Because  Dy=:DG  and  l5l  is  common  to  the  triangles 
D/I,  DGI,  and  the  angles /DI,  GDI  are  equal, 
these  triangles  are  eqnal,  and /IsIG,  and  hence /H 
3sHG  (4.  I.  E.),  so  that  FH-/H=:FH— HG :  but 
since  FH  is  less  than  FG+GH,  FH— HG  is  less  than 
FG,  that  is  less  than  FD-/D  or  A0,  therefore 
FH— /H  is  less  than  A  a;  hence  the  point  H  is 
without  the  hyperbolai  (2  cor.  J*\  and  consequently 
DHI  is  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  D  (Def.  10.) 

Cor.  I.  There  cannot  be  more  than  one  tangent 
to  the  hyperbola  at  the  same  point.  For  D  is  such  a 
point  in  the  line  DE,  that  the  difference  of  the  lines 
DF,  D/f  the  distances  of  that  point  from  the  foci, 
is  evidently  greater  than  the  difference  of  FH,/!! 
the  distances  of  H  any  other  point  in  that  line ;  and 
if  another  line  KD  be  drawn  through  D,  there  is  in 
like  manner  a  point  K  in  that  line  which  will  be  dif- 
ferent from  D,  such,  that  the  difference  of  FK,  /K 
is  greater  than  the  difference  of  the  distances  of  any 
other  point  in  KD,  and  therefore  greater  than  FD-— 
/D,  therefore  the  point  K  will  be  within  the  hyper- 
bola (a  cor.  X.),  and  the  line  KD  will  cut  the 
curve. 

Cor.  2.  A  perpendicular  to  the  transverse  axis  at 
either  of  its  extremities  is  a  tangent  to  the  curve. 
The  demonstration  is  the  same  as  for  the  proposition, 
if  it  be  considered  that  when  D  falls  at  either  extre- 
mity of  the  axis,  the  point  I  falls  also  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  axis,  and  thus  the  tangent  DE,  which  is  al- 
ways perpendicular  to  /I,  is  perpendicular  to  the 
•axis* 

Cor.  3.  Every  tangent  to  either  of  the  opposite  hy 
gerbolas  passes  between  that  hyperbola  and  the  centre. 
Let  the  tangent  DI  meet  the  axis  in  E.  Because  DE 
bisects  the  angle  FD/ 

FD  :/D  s:  FE  :/E  (3.  6.  E.) 

But  FD  is  greater  than  /D  (Def.  x.),  therefore 
FE  is  greater  than  /E,  and  hence  E  is  between  C 
and  the  vertex  of  the  hyperbola  to  which  DE  is  a  tan- 
gent. 


8cHOLIt7M« 


Part  IIL 

ortb* 


From  the  property  of  the  hyperbola  which  forms  this 
proposition,  the  points  F  and/ are  called  Focu  For 
rays  of  light  proceeding  from  one  focus,  and  filing 
upon  a  polished  surface  whose  figure  is  that  formed  by 
the  revolution  of  the  curve  about  the  transverse  axis, 
are  reflected  in  lines  passing  through  the  other  focus. 

Prop.  V, 

The  tangents  at  the  vertices  of  any  transTcrse  4ia* 
meter  of  an  hyperbda  are  paialleL 

^  Let  P/7  be  a  diameter,  HP,  Ap  tangents  at  its  ver- fig,  ^. 
tices  $  draw  straight  lines  from  P  and  p  to  F  and/ the 
foci.  The  triangles  FCP,  /C/i,  having  FCsr/C, 
CP=:pp  (2.),  and  the  angles  at  C  equal,  are  in  all 
respects  equal,  and  becawse  the  angle  FFC  is  eqaal  to 
Cpf,  FP  is  parallel  to/»  (27.  x.^.),  therefore  P  ' 

topF 


is  equal  and  parallel  top  F  (33.  i.  E.)  :  thus  FFjp 
is  a  parallelogram  of  which  the  opposite  angles  P  and 
p  are  equal  (34.  I,  E.)  i  now  the  angles  YPH^/pA 
are  the  halves  of  these  angles  (4.)  j  therefore  the 
angles  TPH^/pk^  and  hence  CPH,  C/yJI,  are  also 
equal,  and  consequently  HP  is  parallel  to  ph. 

CoR.  X.  If  tangents  be  drawn  to  an  hyperbola  at 
the  vertices  of  a  transverse  diameter,  straight  lines 
drawn  from  either  focus  to  the  points  of  contact  make 
equal  angles  with  these  tangents.  For  the  angle  Y pk 
is  equal  to  FPH. 

Cor.  9.  The  transTexse  axis  is  the  only  diameter 
which  is  perpendicular  to  tangents  at  its  vertices.  For 
let  Vp  be  any  other  diameter.  The  angle  CPH  is 
less  than  FPH,|  that  is»  less  than  the  half  of  FF/» 
therefore  CPH  is  less  than  a  right  angle. 

Prop.  VI. 

A  straight  line  drawn  from  either  focus  of  an  hy- 
perbola to  the  intersection  of  two  tangents  to 
the  cttrTe>  will  make  equal  angles  with  stra^ht 
lines  drawn  from  the  same  focus  to  the  points 
of  contact 

Let  HP,  Hp  he  tangents  to  an  hyperbola  at  tbeFi|(.45- 
points  P,  p  ;  let  a  straight  line  be  drawn  from  H  their*"^  4^' 
intersection  to  F  either  of  the  foci  »  and  let  FP,  Fp 
he  drawn  to  the  points  of  contact  \  the  lines  PF,  p  F 
make  equal  sngles  with  HF. 

Draw  P /^  ;;/  to  the  other  ibeus.  In  PF  and  p  F 
take  PK=P/,  %uApk=:pf:  join  HK,  Hifc,  and  let 
/X,  fk  be  drawn,  meeting  the  tangents  in  G  and  g. 
The  triangles  /PH,  KPH  have  ff=zVK,  by  con- 
struction, and  PH  common  to  both,  also  the  angle 
/PH  equal  to  KPH  (4.)  •,  therefore  /H  is  equal  to 
KH.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  shown,  tha^yH  is 
equal  to  AH,  therefore  HK  is  equal  to  H  *  ;  now  FK 
is  equal  to  F  it;  for  each  is  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween FP  and/P,  or  F^  and/>,  that  is,  to  the  trans- 
verse  axis }  therefore  the  triangles  FKH,  F  4:  H  are  in 
all  respects  equal,  and  hence  the  angle  KFH  is  equsl 
to  k  FH,  therefore  PF  and  p  F  make  equal  an^jles 

with  HF.  _ 

Prop. 


Paitin. 

orUe 


Prop.  TIL 


Two  tangents  to  an  hyperbola,  or  opposite  hyper- 
bolasy  which  are  limited  by  their  mutual  inter- 
section and  the  points  in  which  they  touch  the 
Cttrye>  are  to  each  other,  reciprocally,  as  the 
sines  of  die  angles  diey  contain  with  straight 
lines  drawn  from  the  points  of  contact  to  either 
focus, 

n^.  47.  Let  HP»  H/?,  which  intersect  each  other  at  H,  be 

mad48«      taagenfea  to  mi  hyperbola,  or  opposite  hyperbolas,  at 

the  points  P,  p;  and  let  PF,  jiF  be  diawo  to  ekfaer 

focas, 

HP  :  Hp  ::  sine  Up  F  :  sine  PHF. 

Join  HF,  and  in  FP  take  FQ  equal  to  F/i,  and  join 
HQ }  theoy  the  angles  at  F  being  equal  (6.),  the  tri- 
angles HFQf  HF/i  are  equal,  therefore  HQ  is  equal 
to  H  j9,  mad  the  angle  HQF  is  eqoal  to  Hp  F.  Now 
to  the  iimngle  HPQ, 

HP:  HQ : :  sine  HQP,  orsiae  HQF :  sine  HPF  (Trig.) 
therefon  HP  :  Up  ::  sine  Hji  F  :  sine  HFF. 

Lemma  II. 

Fjf .  49.  Let  KL  /  be  a  ttianele>  baring  its  base  L  /  bisect* 
ed  at  Pf  and  let  H  i&,  any  straight  Une  paraUel  to 
the  basey  and  terminated  by  the  sides  produced, 
be  bisected  at  Pj  then  P,  p  me  point  of  bisection, 
'and  K  die  fiertez  of  the  iringle,  sore  in  the  saine 
straight  liae»  and  that  line  Inseots  D  J«ay  other 
line  faralld  ^  the  base* 

JoiKlKf,  Kf^    t^  triangles  KH  h^  KL/  lieing 
similar,  and  H  ^,  Li  similarly  divided  at  P,p, 

KH  :  KL  ::  (H  A  :  L/ ::)  HP  :  L/>. 

Now  the  angles  at  H  and  L  are  eqaal,  therefore  the 
tmM^  KHP,  KLp  are  siottlar,  and  the  angle  PKH 
is  ofoal  lo  p  KL ;  to  both  add  the  «ag)e  HK/i,  and 
fheaaglea  PKH,  HKp  are  equal  lop  KL,  HKp,  that 
is,  to  two  right  angles}  therefore  KF,  Yip  lie  in  the 
iaaie  straight  line  (14*  i.  £•) 

Next  let  D  JoMet  ¥ip  in  £,  then 

HP  :  DE  (::  PK  :  EK)  ::  P  A  ;  E  rf, 
therefore  DE  is  eqoal  to  £  ^. 

Pkor.  VHL 

Any  straight  line  terminated  both  ways  by  an  hy- 
perbola,  and  parallel  to  a  tangent,  is  bisected  by 
the  transverse  diameter  produced,  that  passes 
through  the  point  of  contact,  or  is  an  ordinate 
to  that  diameter. 

|r^,  ,^  The  straight  line  D  d^  terminated  by  the  hyperbola, 

^'  and  paraUel  to  the  tan^nt  HP  A,  is  bisected  at  E  by 

P/»  the  transverse  diameter  produced,  which  passes 
through  P,  the  point  of  contact. 

^  Let  L  /?  /  be  a  tan^nt  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
diameter,  and  let  KD,  Ki/,  tangents  at  the  poinU 
Dt  d^  meet  the  paraUel  tangeou  HP  A^  Lp  /  in  the 
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point  H,  L,  ^,  A  and  draw  DF,  r/F,  PF  to  either  fo-     or  the 
COS.     Becaase  H  A  is  paraUel  to  D  ^/, 

HD:A(/::KD:K^/. 


Hyperbola. 


But  KD,  K  d  being  tangents  to  the  hyperbola, 

sine  hdY  :  sine  HDF  ::  KD  :  Kd{j.) 
therefore  sine  hd¥  :  sine  HDF  ::  HD  :  h  d^ 

now,  sine  h  PF  :  sine  h  d¥  :i  hd    :AP  (7.) 
therefoK,  (23. 5.  £•)  sine  kFF :  sineHDF :: HD :  AP } 

but  sine  HPF  or  sine  A  PF  :  sine  HDF  ::  HD  :  HP, 
therefore  the  ratio  of  HD  to  A  P  is  the  same  as  the  ra- 
tio of  HD  to  HP,  wherefore  PH=:P  h.  In  the  same 
manner  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  p  hzzp  /,  there- 
fore (lemma  2.)  the  diameter  Vp  when  produced  pas- 
ses through  K,  and  bisects  D  d^  which  is  paraUel  to 
H  A,  or  L  /,  at  £• 

CoR.  I.  Straight  lines  which  tooch  an  hyperbola  at 
the  extremities  of  an  ordinate  to  any  transverse  diame- 
ter, intersect  each  other  in  that  diameter. 

GoR.  2.  Every  ordinate  to  a  transverse  diameter  is 
parallel  to  a  tangent  at  its  vertex.  For,  if  not,  let « 
tangent  he  dnawa  parallel  to  the  ordinate,  then  the 
dtametar  drawn  through  the  point  of  contact  would  hi* 
abet^tfae  ordinatn,  and  Ihos  tiie  same  line  would  he  bi- 
teoted  in  twe  'diflerent  points,  which  is  absurd. 

Cor.  3.  All  the  ordinAtes  to  the  same  tiansverM 
diameter  are  paraUel  to  each  other. 

Cor.  4*  A  straight  line  that  bisects  two  paraUel. 
chords,  and  terminates  in  the  opposite  hyperbola,  is  a 
-transverse  diameter. 

Cor.  5.  The  ordinates  to  the  tranaverse  axis  are  per- 
pendicular to  it,  and  no  ether  transverse  diameter  has 
its  ordinates  perpendicular  to  it.  This  follows  from 
2  cor.  4.  and  2  cor.  5. 

Cor.  6.  The  transverse  axis,  indefinitely  prodoced,. 
divides  each  of  the  opposite  hyperbolas  into  two  parts 
which  are  similar  to  one  another. 

Pro?.  IX. 

If  a  tangent  to  an  hyperbola  meet  a  transirerse  dia-i. 
meter,  and  from  the  point  of  contact  an  ordi- 
nate be  drawn  to  that  diameter,  the  semidiame* 
ter  will  be  a  mean  proportional  between  the  seg- 
ments of  the  diameter  intercepted  between  the 
centre  and  the  ordinate,  and  between  the  centre 
and  the  tangent. 

Let  DK  a  tanmit  to  the  conw  at  D  meet  the  r%«  50^ 
transverse  diameter  JPp  in  K,  and  let  DE  ^  be  an  or- 
dinate to  that  diameter. 

Then  CE  :  CP  ::  CP  :  CK. 

Through  P  and  /?,  the  vertices  of  the  diameter,  draw 
the  tangents  PH  and  p  L,  meeting  KD  in  H  and  L,, 
these  tangents  are  paraUel  to  each  other  (5.),  and  to 
DE,  the  ordinate,  by  last  proposition.  Draw  PF,  /iF,. 
DF  to  either  of  the  foci.     Then, 

DH  :HP::flfneHPF:8ineHDF.  1 

andDL :  Ip  :csilie  L/iF :  sine LDF,orsine HDF  J  (70 

Now  the  Migles  HPF,  L71  F  aia  equal  (i  coc.  c.)  j. 

there/ore^^ 


53^ 

orihc     therefore, 
5i:J^  DH:PH::DL:i)L, 

and  hy  alternation 

DH:  DL::PH:/7L-, 

therefore,  because  of  the  parallel  lines  PH,  EDy/yL, 

EP:Ej9::PK:/?K. 
Take  CG=CE,  then  PGzrEp,  and  by  composition 

EG  :  EP  ::  Vp  :  PK, 

and  taking  the  halves  of  the  antecedents 
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CE:EP::CP:PKj 
hence,  by  division,  CE  :  CP  ::  CP  :  CK. 


Part  III. 


Oftbe 

HypcrtMli. 


Fig.  51. 


Fi^ 


•  y 


Cor.  1.  The  rectangle  contained  by  PE  and  Ejti  is 
equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  K£  and  CE. 

For  CP«=:KCCE=EC«=KEEC  (2.  2.  E.) 
also  CP*=EC*— PE-E/?  (6.  2.  E.) 
therefore  EC*— KEEC=EC«— PEE ». 
and  KE*£C=PE-£p. 

Cor.  2.    The  rectangle  contained  by  PK  and  Kp 
is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  KE  and  KC. 


For  KC«=:CP«— PKKp  (5,  2.  E.) 
also  KC*=ECKC— EKKCnCP*— EKKC  (3.  2.  E.  and  by  the  prop.) 

therefore  CP>—PKK/7=CP«—EKKC, 
and  PK-K/;=:EK-KC. 


Prop.  X. 

If  a  tangent  to  an  hyperbola  meet  the  conjugate 
axis,  and  from  the  point  of  contact  a  perpendi- 
cular be  drawn  to  that  axis,  the  semiaxis  will 
be  a  mean  proportional  between  the  segments 
of  the  axis  intercepted  between  the  centre  and 
the  perpendicular,  and  between  the  centre  and 
the  tangent. 

Let  DH,  a  tangent  (o  the  hyperbola  at  D,  meet 
the  conjugate  axis  B  b  in  H,  and  let  DG  be  perpen- 
dicular to  that  axis,  then 

CG  :  CB  ::  CB  :  CH. 


Let  DH  meet  the  transverse  axis  in  K,  draw  DE 
perpendicular  to  that  axis,  draw  DF,  Dy  to  the  foci, 
and  describe  a  circle  about  the  triangle  Dy*F  j  the 
conjugate  axis  will  evidently  pass  through  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  and  because  the  angle  FD^  is  bisected 
by  the  tangent  DK,  the  lin^  DK  will  pass  through  one 
extremity  of  the  diameter  \  therefore  the  circle  passes 
through  H.  Draw  DL  to  the  other  extremity  of  the 
diameter.  The  triangles  LGD,  KCH,  are  similar, 
iov  each  is  similar  to  the  right-angled  triangle  LDH, 
therefore, 

LG  :  GD  (=CE)  ::  CK  :  CHj 

hence  LGCH=CE-CK=  (by  last  prop.)  CA*. 

Now  LCCH=Ci!'»  C35.  3.  E.) 

therefore  LCCH— LG-CHr=CF-— CA% 

that  is,  CGCH=CB»  (Def.  7.) 

wherefore  CG  :  CB  ::  CB  :  CH. 

DZFINITIOK. 

XL  If  through  A,  one  of  the  vertices  of  the  trans- 
verse axis,  a  straight  line  HA  h  be  drawn,  equal  and 
parallel  to  B  ^  the  conjugate  axis,  and  bisected  at  A 
by  the  transverse  axis,  the  straight  lines  CHM,  CJkm 
drawn  through  the  centre,  and  the  extremities  of  that 
parallel,  are  called  Asymptotes* 

CoR.  X.  The  asymptotes  of  two  opposite  hyperbo- 
las are  common  to  both.  Through  a,  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  axis,  draw  H'  a  ^,  parallel  to  B  ^,  and 
meeting  the  asymptotes  of  the  hyperbola  DAD  in  H' 
and  A'.    Because  a  C  is  equal  to  AC,  a  H'  is  equal  to 


A  A,  or  to  BC  'y  also  o  ^  is  equal  to  AH,  or  to  BC ; 
hence,  by  the  definition,  CH'  and  C  ^  are  asymptotes 
of  the  opposite  hyperbola  dad. 

Cor.  2.  The  asymptotes  are  diagonals  of  a  rect- 
angle formed  by  drawing  perpendiculars  to  the  axes  at 
their  vertices.  For  the  lines  AH,  CB,  a  H'  being  equal 
and  parallel,  the  points  H,  B,  H'  are  in  a  straight  line 
passing  throuffh  B  parallel  to  A  a  ;  the  same  is  true  of 
the  points  A,  i^  V. 

Prop.  XL 

The  asymptotes  do  not  meet  the  hypeibola ;  and 
if  from  any  point  in  the  curve  a  straight  fine  be 
drawn  parallel  to  the  conjugate  axis,  and  ter- 
minated bv  the  asymptotes,  the  rectangle  con- 
tained by  Its  segments  from  that  point  is  equal 
to  the  square  of  half  that  axis. 

Through  D  any  point  in  the  hyperbola  draw  ari^.  5> 
straight  line  parallel  to  the  conjugate  axis,  meeting  the 
transverse  axis  in  £,  and  the  asymptotes  in  M  and  m ; 
the  points  M  and  m  shall  be  without  the  hyperbola, 
and  the  rectangle  MD*D  m  is  equal  to  the  aqoaie  of 
BC. 

Draw  DG  perpendicular  to  B  ^  the  conjugate  axis, 
let  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  D  meet  the  transverse 
axis  in  K,  and  the  conjugate  axis  in  L,  and  let  a  per- 
pendicular at  the  vertex  A  meet  the  asymptote  in  H. 
Because  DK  is  a  tangent,  and  D£  an  ordinate  to  the 
axis,  CA  is  a  mean  proportional  between  CK  and  CE 
(9.)»  Aod  therefore 

CK  :  CE  ::  CA»  :  CE»  (2  cor.  20.  6.  E.) 

But  CK  :  CE  ::  LC  :  LG, 

and  CA*  :  CE«  ::  AH»  :  EM*  5 

therefore  LC  :  LG ::  AH* :  EM*. 

Again,  CB  being  a  mean  proportional  between  CL  and 
CG  (10.) 

LC  ;  CG  ::  CB* :  CG*, 

and  therefore 

LC  :  LG  ::  CB* :  CB»+CG*,  or  CB*+ED*  •, 

wherefore  AH*  :  EM*  ::  CB*  :  CB*+ED*i 

Now  AH«=:CB'  (Def.  11.) 

therefore  EM'=CB*+ED*, 

consequently  EM*  is  greater  than  ED*,  and  EM 

greater 


Part  m. 


COl^lC  SfiCTlOKS. 


Of  the    0re4ter  than  £D,  tiicreibre  M  U  witfaoQt  the  hyper« 

Hyperbole.  bola»     In  like  manner  it  appears  that  m  is  without  the 

'-      »     -  hyperbola }  therefore  every  point  in  hoth  the  asymli- 

totes  ia  withoot  the  hyporboia.     Again^  the  straight 

line  Mus  terminated  by  the  aFymptotes,  being  inani* 

festiy  bisected  by  the  axis  at  £,     . 

ME*=MDD»i+DE*  j 

hut  it  has  been  shewn  that 

ME»=BC*+DE\ 
therefore  MD-Dwi=BC*. 

Cor.  I.  Hence,  if  in  a  straight  line  Mm,  termina- 
led  by  the  asymptotes,  and  pMrallel  to  the  conjugate 
axiA,  there  be  taken  a  point  D  such  that  the  rectangle 
MD'Diti  is  equal  to  the  square  of  that  alis,  the  point 
D  is  in  the  hyperbola. 

Cor.  2.  If  straight  lines  MDm,  NRji,  be  drawn 
tbroogh  D  and  R,  any  points  in  the  hyperbola^  or 
^posite  hyperbolasi  parallel  to  the  conjugate  axis,  and 
meeting  the  asymptotes  in  M,  in,  and  N,  n^  the  lect- 
ftngles  MD'Dm,  NR'Rit  are  eqoal. 

Prop.  XII. 

The  hyperbola  and  its  asymptote  when  produced 
continually  approach  to  each  other,  and  the 
distance  between  them  becomes  less  than  any 
given  line. 

Ftg-  53*  Takk  two  points  E  and  O  in  the  transTerse  axis 

produced,  and  through  these  points  draw  straight 
lines  parallel  to  the  conjugate  axis,  meeting  the  hy- 
uerbola  in  D|  U9  and  the  asymptotes  in  M  ntf  and 

Because  NO*  is  ^eater  than  ME*, 

and  NRRjr=MD*Dnt,  (2  cor.  11.) 

thereforeNO*— NRRfiisgreaterthanME*— MD-Dm, 

that  is,  RO*  is  greater  than  DE\ 

and  RO  is  greater  than  DE  y 

now  Off  is  greater  than  Em, 

therefore  Ra  is  greater  than  Di», 

and  since  R»  :  Dm  ::  DM  :  RN,  (2  cor.  11.) 

DM  is  greater  than  RN, 

therefore  the  point  R  is  nearer  to  the  asymptote  than  D, 
that  is,  the  hyperbola  when  produced  approaches  to  the 
asymptote. 

Let  S  be  any  line  less  than  half  the  conjugate  axis  j 
then,  because  Dm,  a  straight  line  drawn  from  a  point 
iu  the  hyperbola,  parallel  to  the  conjugate  axis,  and  ter- 
minated by  the  asymptnte  on  the  other  side  of  the  trans- 
Verse  axis,  may  evidently  be  of  any  magnitude  greater 
than  AA,  which  is  equal  to  half  the  conjugate  axis, 
l)m  may  be  a  third  proportional  to  S  and  BC ;  and 
since  Dm  is  also  a  third  proportional  to  DM  (the  seg- 
ment  between  D  and  the  other  asymptote)  and  BC, 
DM  may  be  equal  to  S ;  hut  the  distance  of  D  from 
the  asymptote  is  less  than  DM,  therefore  that  distance 
may  become  less  than  S,  and  consequently  less  than  any 
given  line. 

Coa.  Every  straight  line  passing  through  the  centre, 
IvithiR  the  angles  contained  by  the  avymptotes  through 
which  the  transverse  axis  passes,  meets  the  hyperbola, 
and  therefore  is  a  transverse  diameter  j  and  every 
straight  line  passing  throngh  the  centre  within  the  ad- 
jacent angles  falls  entirely  writkiut  the  hyperix^a. 
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The  name  asymptotes  (non  coitcurre/ttes)  has  been 
given  to  the  lines  CH,  CA,  because  of  the  property 
they  have  of  continually  approaching  to  the  hyperho* 
la  withoot  meeting  it,  as  has  been  proved  in  tliis  pro« 
position. 

Prop.  5CIII. 

I^  from  two  points  in  a  hyperbola^  or  opporitc  hy^puuCLX. 
perbolas,  two  parallel  straight  lines  be  drawn  to 
nleet  the  asymptotes,  the  rectangles  contained 
by  their  segments  between  the  points  and  the 
asymptotes  arc  equal. 

Let  D  and  G  be  two  points  in  the  hyperbota^  or  pjg.  ^^. 
opposite  hyperbolas,  let  parallel  lines  EDr,  HGA  be  sad  55. 
drawn  to  meet  the  asymptotes  in  £»  «,  and  H,  A,  the 
rectangles  ED'Dr,  HG*GH  are  equal. 

Through  D  and  G  draw  straight  lines  parallel  to 
the  conjugate  axis,  meeting  the  asymptotes  in  the 
points  L,  /,  and  M,  m.  The  triangles  HGM,  £DL 
are  similar,  as  also  the  triangles  A  6  m,  0  D  /, 

therefore  DL  :  DE  ::  GM  :  GH^ 
andD/:  De  ::  Om  i  GA; 

hencei  taking  the  rectangles  of  the  corresponding  ternis 
of  the  proportions, 

LD-D/ :  ED-Dtf  ::  MGGm  :  HGGA. 

But  LD-D/=MG-Gm  (2  cor.  11.) 

therefore  ED*De=:HG*GA. 

CoR.  z.  If  a  straight  line  be  drawn  through  D,  J,  ^ 
two  points  in  the  same  or  opposite  hyperbolas,  the  seg-and  |^ 
ments  DE^  d  e  between  those  points  and  the  asymp- 
totes  are  equal.  For  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
rectangles  £D*D«,  HG'GA  hate  been  proved  to  be 
equal,  it  may  be  shewn  that  the  rectangles  E  d  *  de^ 
HG  •  G  A  are  equal,  therefore  ED  *  D  «=£  d  •  de. 
Let  Eehe  bisected  in  O,  then  ED'D^=EO— OD* 
and  E  J  •  J  e=EO»— O^i",  therefore  EO»— OD*=r 
£0*— O  d*  ;  hence  0D=0  J,  and  £D=:«  d. 

Cor.  2.  When  the  points  D  and  1/ are  in  tile  saiMc^ 
hyperbola,  by  supposing  them  to  approach  till  they  co-n,^'!?* 
incide  at  P,  the  line  E^  will  thus  become  a  tangent  to 
the  curve  at  P.     Therefore  any  tangent  KPA;,  which 
is  terminated  by  the  asymptotes,  b  bisected  at  P,  the 
point  of  contact* 

Cor.  3.  And  if  any  «traight  line  KP;t,  limited  by  pi^.  54, 
the  asymptotes,  be  bisected  at  P  a  point  in  the  curve, 
that  line  is  tangent  at  P.     For  it  is  evident  that  only 
one  line  can  be  drawn  throngh  P  which  shall  be  limit- 
ed by  tlie  asymptotes,  and  bisected  at  P. 

Cor.  4.  If  a  straight  line  he  drawn  throngh  D,  p|-  ,^  , 
any  point  in  the  hyperbola,  parallel  to  a  tangent  KP^,  * 
and  terminated  by  the  asymptotes  at  £  and  ^,  the  rect- 
angle £D*D^  is  equal  to  the  square  of  PK,  the  seg- 
ment of  the  tangent  between  the  point  of  contact  and 
either  asymptote.  The  demonstration  is  the  same  as  in 
the  proposition. 

Cor.  5.  If  from  any  point  D  in  a  hyperbola  a  straight  pfc  ^r,    t 
line  be  drawn  parallel  to  Pp  any  diameter,  meeting  the 
asymptotes  in  £  and  r,  the  rectangle  £D.Dtf  is  equal 
to  the  square  of  half  the  diameter.     The  demonstra* 
ti«m  is  the  aasse  as  in  the  proposition. 

I Y  Prof. 
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that  passes  through  the  point  of  contaet|  or  is   ortu 
an  ordinate  to  that  diameter.  HypcrtwU 


If  two  straight  lines  be  drawn  from  any  point  in 
an  hyperbola  to  the  asymptotes,  and  from  any 
other  point  in  the  same,  or  opposite  hyperbolas, 
two  other  lines  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  former, 
the  rectangle  contained  by  the  two  first  lines 
will  be  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the 
other  two  lines. 

Fig.  56.  From  D  any  point  In  the  hyperbola  draw  DH  and 

DK  to  the  asymptotes,  and  from  any  other  point  d 
draw  dh  and  dk  parallel  to  DH  and  DK.  The  rect- 
angles HD  *  DK,  Ad  '  dk  are  equal. 

Join  Dy  d  meeting  the  asymptotes  in  £,  e.  From 
Mmilar  triangles 

EDiBHi.Edidh, 
and  e D  :  DK  ::  ed:  dk^ 

therefore  taking  the  rectangles  of  corresponding  terms, 

ED    ly  e  :  HD  '  DK  ::  Ed '  de  :  hd  *  dki 
but  ED  •  D  tf  =:  E  rf  •  de  (13.), 
therefore  HD  •  DKzzhd'  dk. 

Cor.  I.  If  the  lines  D'K',  D'H',  d^k'.d^A',  be  pa- 
rallel to  the  asymptotes,  and  thus  form  the  parallelo- 
grams D'K'CH',  df^C  ^f  these  are  equal  to  one  an- 
other (16.  and  14.  6.  E.).  And  if  D'C,  d^C  be  joined, 
the  halves  of  the  pantile lograms,  or  the  triangles  D'K'C, 
d'  ^  C  are  also  equal. 

Cor.  2.  If  from  D',  d^^  an?  two  points  In  an  hyper- 
bola, straight  lines  D'K,  d'  kf  he  drawn  parallel  to  one 
asymptote,  meeting  the  other  In  K'  and  k^^  these  lines 
are  to  each  other  reciprocally  as  their  distances  from 
the  centre,  or  D'K  :  if  kf  ::  C  kf  :  CK'.  This  appears 
from  last  cor.  and  14.  6.  £. 

Definitions. 

Fig.  57.  XII.  If  A  a  be  the  transverse  axis,  and  B^  the  con- 

jugate axis  of  two  opposite  hyperbolas  DAD,  dad^ 
and  if  B  ^  be  the  transverse  axis,  and  A  a  the  conju- 
gate axis  of  ether  two  opposite  hyperbolas  EBE,  ebe^ 
these  hyperbolas  are  said  to  be  conjugate  to  the  former. 
When  all  the  four  hyperbolas  are  mentioned  they  are 
called  conjugate  hyperbolas. 

Cor.  The  asymptotes  of  the  hyperbolas  DAD,  dad 
are  also  the  asymptotes  of  the  hyperbolas  £B£,  ebe. 
This  is  evident  from  Cor.  2.  to  DeiinltioD  il« 

XIII.  Any  diameter  of  the  conjugate  hyperbolas  is 
called  a  second  diameter  of  the  other  hyperbolas. 

Cor.  Every  straight  line  passing  through  the  centre 
within  the  angle  through  which  the  ^njugata  or 
second  axis  passes,  is  a  second  diameter  of  the  hyper- 
bola. 

XIV.  Any  straight  line  not  passing  through  the 
centre,  bat  terminated  both  ways  by  the  opposite  hy- 

^^bolas,  and  bisected  by  a  second  diameter,  is  called 
an  Ordinate  to  that  diameter.. 

Prof.  XV. 

Any  straight  line  not  passing  through  the  centre> 
but  terminated  by  the  opposite  hyperbolas,  and 
parallel  to  a  tangent  to  either  of  the  conjugate 
hyperbolasi  ia.  bisected  by  the  second 


The  straight  line  Dd  terminated  by  the  opposite  Fig.  58. 
hyperbolas,  and  parallel  to  the  tangent  KQ  A,  is  bisect- 
ed at  E  by  Q  ^  the  diameter  that  passes  through  tbs 
point  of  contact. 

Let  D  d  meet  the  asymptotes  In  G  and^»  and  let  the 
tangent  meet  them  In  K  and  k.  The  straight  Hoes 
G^,  KA;  are  evidently  similarly  divided  at  £  and  Q, 
and  since  KQ=Q^  (2  cor.  13.)  therefore  GE^Eg*; 
now  DG=r^c/  (l  cor.  13.)  therefore  DEzzEd. 

Cor.  I.  Every  ordinate  to  a  second  diameter  Is  pa- 
rallel to  a  tangent  at  its  vertex.  The  demonstration  it 
the  same  as  in  Cor.  2.  Prop.  8. 

Cor.  2.  All  the  ordlnates  to  the  same  second  dlamt- 
ter  are  parallel  to  each  other* 

Cor.  4*  A  straight  line  that  bisects  two  parallel 
straight  lines  which  terminate  in  the  opposite  hyperbolas 
is  a  second  diameter. 

Cor.  5.  The  ordlnates  to  the  conjugate  or  second 
axis  are  perpendicular  to  it,  and  no  other  second  dia- 
meter is  perpendicular  to  its  ordlnates. 

Cor.  6.  The  opposite  hyperbolas  are  similar  to  ooi 
another,  and  like  portions  of  them  are,  In  all  respectB, 
equal. 

Prop.  XVI. 

If  a  transverse  diameter  of  an  hyperbola  be  parallel 
to  the  ordinate^  to  a  second  diameter^  the  latter 
shall  be  parallel  to  the  ordlnates  to  the  former. 

Let  P/7,  a  transverse  diameter  of  an  hyperbola,  be  fig.  59. 
parallel  to  DEd,  any  ordinate  to  the  second  diameter 
Q^,  the  second  diameter  Qg  shall  be  parallel  to  the 
ordlnates  to  the  diameter  P/r. 

Draw  the  diameter  dCG  through  one  extremity  of 
the  ordinate  JD,  and  join  G  and  D,  the  other  extre* 
raity,  meeting  Vp  in  H.  Because  i/G  is  bisected 
at  C,  and  CH  is  parallel  to  JD,  the  line  DG  is  bi- 
sected at  H,  therefore  DG  is  an  ordinate  to  the  dia- 
meter P/y.  And  because  dG  and  dD  are  bisected  at 
C  and  E,  the  diameter  Q^  is  parallel  to  DG  (2. 6.  £.)> 
therefore  Q  gr  is  parallel  to  any  ordinate  to  the  diame- 
ter P^^. 

Defikitioks. 

XV..  Two  diameters  are  said  to  be  conjugate  to  am 
another  when  each  is  parallel  ta  the  ordlnates  to  tbo 
other  diameter. 

Cor.  Diameters  which  are  conjugate  to  one  ano- 
ther are  parallel  to  tangents  at  the  vertices  of  each 
other. 

XVI.  A  third  proportional  to  any  diameter  and  its 
conjugate  is  called  the  Parametert  also  the  Latus  ret-' 
turn  ^thai  diameter^ 

Paop.  xvn. 

The  tangent  at  the  vertex  of  any  transverse  diame^,  ^ 
ter  of  an  hyperbola,  which  is  terminated  by  the 
asymptotes,  is  equal  to  the  diameter  that  is  con- 
jugate to  that  diameter. 

Let  VQp  be  any  transverse  diameter  of  aQ  hyper- 
bola, HPA  a  tangent  at  its  vertez,  meeting  the  asymp- 

totca 
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or  ibe  totes  in  H  and  h^  and  Q  q  the  diameter  which  is  con- 
Hyperbola,  jugate  to  P  p  ;  the  tangent  H  A  U  equal  to  the  diame- 
'  '  ter  Q  y. 

Through  D,  any  point  in  the  hyperbola,  draw  a 
straight  line  parallel  to  the  tangent  and  diameter, 
cutting  either  -of  the  conjugate  hyperbolas  in  d^  and 
the  asyroptolea-  in  £  and  e,  and  through  D  and  d 
draw  lines  parallel  to  B  6  the  conjugate  axis,  meet- 
ing the  asymptotes  in  the  points  K,  k^  and  L*  /.  The 
triangles  DEK,  J£L  are  similar,  as  also  €1)  k^edf^ 
therefore 

KD:DE::Lrf:  JE, 
and  kT)  :J}  e  ::  I d:  de ; 

therefore,  taking  the  rectangles  of  the  corresponding 
terns, 

KDDk:ED*l}e::Jjd*dl:Ed*de. 

BatKD*DA=BC*(ix.)aDdBC*sL</-<//(5cor.  13O 

therefore  ED  *  D  tf=r£  d*  de. 

Now  ED  •  Dtf=HP«  (4<or.  13.), 

and  E  rf  •  derzQf?  (5  cor.  13.) 

therefore  HF^sQO,  and  HP=:QC, 

and  consequently  H  A=Q  qm 

Cor.  I.  If  another  tangent  be  drawn  to  the  carve  at 
p,  meeting  the  asymptotes  in  H'  and  ^,  the  straight 
lines  which  join  the  points  H,  H',  also  A,  ^,  are  tan- 
gents to  the  conjogate  hyperbolas  at  Q  and  q»  For 
p  H'  as  well  as  FH  is  equal  and  paraHel  to  CQ,  there- 
lore  the  points  H,  Q,  H'  are  in  a  straight  line  parallel 
toPp,  and  HQ=H'Q  (33.  i.  E.),  therefora  HQH' 
u  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  Q.  In  like  manner  it  ap- 
pears Xhat  Aq V  is  9L  tangent  at  q. 


fig;  6u 


Cor.  2.  If  ungents  be  drawn  at  the  vertices  of  two    of  tb^ 
conjugate  diameters,  they  will  meet  in  the  asymptotes,  Hyperbola, 
and  form  a  parallelogram  of  which  the  asymptotes  arc '       v    '"^ 
diagonals.  ^ 

Prop.  XVUI. 

If  a  tangent  to  an  hyperbola  meet  a  second  diame- 
ter, and  from  the  point  of  contact  an  ordinate 
be  drawn  to  that  diameter^  half  the  second  dia- 
meter will  be  a  mean  proportional  between 
the  segments  of  the  diameter  intercepted  be- 
tween the  centre  and  the  ordinate,  and  between 
the  centre  and  the  tangent. 

Let  DL  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  D  meet  the  se-Tig  tfi. 
cond  diameter  Q  ^  in  L,  and  let  DG  d^  be  an  ordinate 
to  that  diameter,  then 

CG  :  CQ  ::  CQ  :  CL.  « 

LetPp  be  the  diameter  that  is  conjugate  to  Q7, 
let  HP  A  be  a  tangent  at  the  vertex,  terminated  by  the 
asymptotes ;  through  D  draw  the  ordinate  DE  d  to  the 
diameter  Pp,  meeting  the  asymptotes  in  M  and  m  ; 
let  K  be  the  intersection  of  DL  and  Pp.  Becausa 
DK  is  a  tangent  at  D,  and  DE  d  an  ordinate  to  Pp, 
CP  is  a  mean  proportional  between  C£  and  CK  (9.) 
and  therelore 

CE»  :  CP* ::  CE  :  CK. 

Now,  the  lines  CQ,  PH,  EM  being  parallel  (8.  and 
Def.  15.),  ^m  similar  triangles, 


PH% 
LCi 
LC, 
LC 


•  a 


CG* :  CG  •  LC. 


CE«  :  CP  ::  EM* 
and  CE,  or  DG  :  CK  ::  LG 
therefore  EM*  :  PH*::  LG 
and  by  division,  &c.  EM*— PH*  :  PH* ::  CG 

But  since  PH*=MD  •  D  w  (4  cor.  13.),  EM*— PH*=£D*=:CG*, 

therefore  PH*=CG  •  LC  ; 

wherefore,  and  since  PH=CQ  (17O 

CG  :  CQ  ::  CQ  :  CL. 


Prop.  XIX. 

If  an  ordinate  be  drawn  to  any  transverse  diame- 
ter of  an  hyperbola,  the  rectangle  under  the  ab- 
acisses  of  the  diameter  will  be  to  the  square  of 
the  semi-ordinate  as  the  square  of  the  diameter 
to  the  square  of  its  conjugate. 

Let  D£  </  be  an  ordinate  to  the  transverse  diameter 
Pp,  and  let  Q^  be  its  conjugate  diameter. 

PE-Ep:  DE*::Pp*:  Q^. 

Let  DKL  a  tangent  at  D  meet  the  diameter  in  K, 
and  its  conjugate  in  L.  Draw  DG  parallel  to  Pp, 
meeting  Q  ^  in  G.  Because  CP  is  a  mean  proportion- 
al between  CE  and  CK  (9.) 

CP*  :  CE*  ::  CK  :  CE, 

and  by  division  CP* :  PE  •  Ep  ::  CK  :  KE. 

But,  because  ED  b  paraHel  to  CL, 

CK  :  KE  ::  CL  :  DE,  or  €G, 

and  becanse  CQ  is  a  mean  proportional  between  CG 
and  CL  (18.) 


CL  :  CG ::  CQ*  :  CG*,  or  DE% 
therefore  CP*  :  PE  •  Ep  ::  CQ*  :  DE*, 

and  by  inversion  and  alternation, 

PE-Ep  :  DE*  ::  CP*  :  CQ* ::  Pp»  :  Qy*. 

Cor.  I.  If  an  ordinate  be  drawn  to  any  second  dia- 
meter of  an  hyperbola,  the  sam  of  the  squares  of  half 
the  second  diameter  and  its  segment  intercepted  by  the 
ordinate  from  the  centre,  is  to  the  square  of  the  semi- 
ordinate,  as  the  square  of  the  second  diameter  to  the 
square  of  its  conjugate. 

Let  DG  be  a  semi-ordinate  to  the  second  diameter 
Q  jr.     It  has  been  shewn  that 

CG*  :  CQ*  ::  PE  •  Ep  :  CP, 

therefore,  by  comp. 

CQ*-f.CG*  :  CQ* :  CE*  or  DG* :  CP», 

and  by  alter. 

CQ•^.CG*  :  CE* ::  CQ*  :  CP*  ::  Q  y*  :  Pp*. 

CoR.  a.  The  squares  of  semi-ordinates,  and  of  or- 
dinates  to  any  transverse  diameter,  are  to  one  another 
as  the  rectangles  contained  by  the  corresponding  ab- 
scisses )  and  ue  squares  of  semi-ordinatts,  and  of  ordi- 

3  T  a  nates, 
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Of  the     uates  to  any  second  dmrneter  are  to  one  another  as  the 
Hyperbola,  sums  of  the  squares  of  half  that  diameter  and  the  seg- 
'     ~_roent9  intercepted  by  the  ordinate  from  the  centre. 

Cor.  3.  The  ordinates  to  any  transverse  diameter, 
which  intercept  equal  segments  of  that  diameter  from 
the  centre,  are  equal  to  one  another,  and,  conversely, 
equal  ordinates  intercept  equal  segments  of  the  diameter 
from  the  centre. 

Prop.  XX. 

clxi  '^^  transverse  axis  of  an  hyperbola  is  the  least  of 
all  its  transverse  diameters^  fuid  the  conjugate 
axis  is  the  least  of  all  its  second  diameters. 


Fi|p.  54.  Let  B  r  be  the  transverse  axis,  F/y  any  other  trans- 

verse diameter,  draw  P£  perpendicular  to  R  r  ;  then 
C£  being  greater  than  CR,  and  CP  greater  than 
C£,  much  more  is  CP  greater  than  CR,  therefore  Vp 
18  greater  than  R  r.  In  like  manner  it  is  shewn  that  if 
Sf  be  the  conjugate  axis,  and  Q^  any  other  second 
diameter,  QqU  greater  than  S s. 

Prop.  XXI. 

Plate  CLX.  If  an  ordinate  be  drawn  to  any  transverse  diame* 
ter  of  an  hyperbola,  the  rectangle  under  the 
abscisses  of  the  diameter  is  to  the  square  of  the 
semi-ordinate  as  the  diameter  to  its  parameter. 

Fig.  tf  J.  Let  DE  be  a  semi-ordinate  to  the  transverse  diame- 

ter P/7;  let  PG  be  the  parameter  of  the  diameter,  and 
Q  q  the  conjugate  diameter.  By  the  definition  of  the 
parameter  (Def.  16.) 

VpiQqv.qqiVG, 

therefore,  P/> :  PG  ::  fp*  :  Q  9*,  (2  cor.  20.  6.  E.) 

Bat  Pp" :  Q^*  ::  PE  •  E/) :  DE»,  (19.) 

therefore  PE-E/> :  DE«  ::  Fp  ,  PG. 

CoR.  Let  the  parameter  PG  be  perpendicular  to  the 
diameter  Vp  i  join  77  G,  and  from  £  draw  EM  parallel 
to  PG,  meeting  pG  in  M.  The  square  of  IjE  the 
semioordinate  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  PE 
and  EM. 

For  PE  •  Ep  :  DE*  ::  Vp  :  PG, 

and  Pp  :  PG  ::  Ep  :  EM  ::  PE-Ep  :  PE-EM, 

tkerefore  DE'sPE-EM. 

Scholium. 

tftbe  rectangles  PGLp,  HGKM  be  completed,  it 
will  appear  that  the  square  of  ED  is  equal  to  the  rect* 
angle  MP,  which  rectangle  is  greater  than  the  rect- 
angle KP,  contained  by  the  absciss  PE,  and  the  pa- 
rameter GP,  by  a  rectangle  KH  similar  and  similarly 
situated  to  LP,  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  parame- 
ter and  diameter.  It  was  on  account  of  the  excess  of 
the  square  of  the  ordinate  above  the  rectangle  con- 
tained by  the  absciss  and  parameter  that  ApoUonius 
gave  the  curve  to  which  the  property  belonged  the 
name  of  Hyperbola. 

Prop.  XXII. 

ci^^    Jf  from  the  yertices  of  two  conjugate  diameters 
^        of  an  hyperbola  there  be  drawn  ordinates  to 
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any  third  transrerse  diameter,  the  square  of  the    of  i)m 
segment  of  that  diameter,  intercepted  between  Hyt^rbok 
the  ordinate  from  the  vertex  of  the  second  dia-       '   -^ 
meter,  and  the  centre,  is  equal  to  the  rectangle 
contained  by  the  segments  between  the  other 
ordinate  and  the  vertices  of  the  third  transverse 
diameter.     And  the  square  of  the  segment  in- 
tercepted between  the  ordinate  from  the  vertex 
of  the  transverse   diameter   and  the  centre  is 
equal  to  the  square  of  the  segment  between  the 
odier  ordinate,    and  the  centre,  together  with 
the  square  of  half  the  third  transverse  diameter. 

Let  P/>,  Q  7  be  two  conjugate  dtameterB,  of  which  Fig.  54, 
P;7  is  a  transverse,  and  Qf  a  second  diameter }  letPE, 
QG  be  semi-ordtnates  to  any  third  transverle  diameter 
K  r,  then  CG*=RE-E  r,  and  CE*=CG*+€R«. 

Draw  the  tangents  PH,  QK,  meeting  R  r  in  H  and 
K.  The  rectangles  HC-CE  imd  K€*CG  are  equal, 
for  each  is  eqnal  to  CR*  (9.)  tberefiore, 

HC  :  CK  ::  CG  :  CE. 


But  the  triangles  HPC,  CQK  are  evidently  similar 
(cor.  Def.  15.)  and  since  P£,  QG  are  parallel,  their 
bases  CH,  KC  similarly  divided  at  £  and  G,  there- 
fore 

HC  :  CK  ::  HE  :  CG, 
wherefore  CG  :  CE  ::  HE  :  CG, 
consequently  CG*=:C£  •  £H=r  (i  cor.  9.)  BE  •  £  r. 

Again,  from  the  similar  triangles  HPC,  CQIC, 

HC  :  CK  ::  CE  :  KG. 
Now  it  was  shewn  that  HC  :  CK  ::  CG :  €E, 

therefore  CG  :  CE  ::  C£  :  KG, 

consequently 

CE*ssCGGK=(3.  2.  E.)  CG"+GC CK. 

But  GC-CK=CR«  (18.) 

therefore  CE*=CG*+CR\ 

Cor.  X.  Let  S  f  be  the  diameter  that  is  conjugate 
to  Rr,  then  Rr  is  to  S»  as  CG  to  PE,  or  as  CE  to 
QG. 

For  Rr*  :  S  *•  ::  RE-E  r,  or  CG*  :  PE% 
therefore  R  r  :  Ss  ::  CG  :  FE. 

In  like  manner  R  r  :  S  <  ::  CE  :  QG. 

Cor.  2.  The  diflFerence  between  the  squares  of  CE, 
CG  the  segments  of  the  transverse  diameter  to  whicb 
the  semi-ordinates  PE,  QG  are  drawn,  is  equal  to  the 
square  of  CR  the  semi-diameter.  For  it  has  been  shewn 
tbatCE*=CG*+CR«} 

therefore  CE»-XG»=:CR*. 

CoR.  3*  The  difference  of  the  squares  of  any  two 
conjugate  diameters  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the 
squares  of  the  axes.  Let  R  r,  S  j  be  the  axes,  and 
Vpf  Qq  any  two  conjugate  diameters;  draw  PE,. 
QG  perpendicular  to  R  r,  and  PL,  QM  perpendicular 
to  S  <•    Then 

CE»— CG*=CR% 
and  CM^-CL%  or  GB»— PE*=:CS*, 
therefore  CE*+PE«—(CG*^-GQ*)=:CR*—C8*, 
that  is  (47.  I.  E.)  CP*— CQ*=CR^CS%  ' 

therefore  P  p"— Q  J*=:R  f*--S  «*. 

Prof. 


Part  III. 

Of  the 
Hyperbola. 


Prop.  XXIIL 


If  four  straight  lines  be  drawn  touching  conjugate 
hyperbolas  at  the  vertices  of  any  two  conjugate 
diameters,  the  parallelogram  formed  by  these 
lines  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the 
transverfe  and  conjugate  axes. 

TiQ  ^5-  Let  P  /9|  Q  f  lie  any  two  conjugate  diameters,  a 

paraUelogram  DEGH  fermed  by  caogents  to  the  con- 
jugate hyperbolas  at  their  yerlices  is  equal  to  the  rect« 
anele  contained  by  A  a,  B  6  the  two  axes. 

Xiet  A  a,  one  of  the  axes«  meet  the  tangent  PE  In  K } 
join  QK|  and  draw  PL,  QlVf  perpendicular  to  A  a. 

Because  CK  :  CA  ::  CA  :  CL  (9.) 

and  CA  :  Cfi  ::  CL  :  QM  (1  cor.  22.) 
ex  aeq.  CK  :  CB  ::  CA  :  QM, 
therefore  CK  *  QM=:CB  •  CA. 

But  CK  •  QM=twice  trian.  CKQ=:paral.  CPEQ, 
therefore  the  parallelogram  CP£Q=sCB  •  CA  i 

and,  taking  the  quadruples  of  these,  the  parallelogram 
DEGH  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  A  a 
and  B  b. 

Prop.  XXIV. 

If  two  tangents  at  the  vertex  of  any  transverfe  dia- 
meter of  an  hyperbola  meet  a  third  tangent^ 
the  rectangle  contained  by  their  segments  be- 
tween the  points  of  contact,  and  the  points  of 
intersection,  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  semi- 
diameter  to  whicn  they  are  parallel.  And  the 
rectangle  contained  by  the  segments  of  the  third 
tangent  between  its  points  of  contact  and  the 
parallel  tangents,  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the 
semi-diameter  to  which  it  is  parallel. 

Fiff.  d5.  ^^^  ^^*  P  ^*  tangents  at  the  Tertices  of  a  transverse 

diameter  P  p,  meet  DH  A,  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at 
aoy  point  O,  in  H  and  A  ;  let  CQ  be  the  semi-diame- 
ter to  which  the  tangents  PH,  p  h  are  parallel,  and 
CR  that  to  which  H  A  is  parallel  \  then 

PH  •  p  A=CQ%  and  DH  •  D  AsCB*. 

Let  H  h  meet  the  semi-diameters  CP,  CQ  in  L  and 
K.  Draw  ED,  RM  parallel  to  CQ,  and  DG  parallel 
toGP. 

Because  LP  *  L  osrLE  *  LC  (2  cor.  9.) 
LP:L£::LC:Lp; 

Hence,  and  because  of  the  parallels  PH,  ED,  CSL^p  A, 

PH:  ED::CK:;iA, 

wherefore  PH  •  ^  A=ED  •  CK. 

But  ED  •  CK=CG  •  CK=CQ»  (18.) 

therefore  PH  -/^AsCQ*. 

Again,  the  triangles  LED,  CMR  are  evidently  si« 
mtlar,  and  LE,  LD  are  similarly  divided  at  H  and  P, 
also. at  h  and  p^ 

therefore  PE  :  HD  ::  (LE  :  LD  ::  )  CM  :  CR, 
aUop  £  :  AD  ::  (LE  :  LD  ::  )  CM  :  CR, 

lience  tnkiitg  the  rectangles  of  the  eorrespoodlag 
terms, 

PE  '/lE  :  HD  •  AD  ::  CM* :  CR\ 
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Bat,  if  CD  be  joined,  the  points  D  and  R  are  eri-    or  tb« 
dently   the  vertices  of  two  conjugate  diameters  (cor.  HypciiMla. 
def.  15.)  and  therefore  PE  *p  E=CM*  (22.) 

therefore  HD  •  AD=:CR\ 


Cor.  The  rectangle  contained  by  LD  and  DK,  the 
segments  of  a  tangent  intercepted  between  D  the  point 
of  contact,  and  P  p,  Q  ^,  any  two  conjugate  diameters, 
is  equal  to  the  square  of  CR,  the  semi^diameter  to  which 
the  tangent  is  parallel. 

Let  the  parallel  tangents  PH,  p  h  meet  LK  in  H 
and  A,  and  draw  DE  a  semi-ordinate  to  V  p*  Because 
of  the  paraUeb  ED,  PH,  CK,  p  A, 

LE  :  LD  ::  EP  :  DH, 

and  EC:  DK::Ep:DA, 

therefore 

LE  •  EC  :  LD  •  DK  :t  EP  •  E/» :  DH  •  D  A. 

But  LE  -  EC=£P  *  E  p  (X  cor.  9.) 

therefore  LD  *  DKsDH  •  D  A=  (by  tbb  prop.)  CB*. 

Prop.  XXV. 

If  two  straight  lines  be  drawn  from  the  foci  of  an 
hyperbola  perpendicular  to  a  tangent,  straight 
lines  drawn  from  the  centre,  to  the  points  in 
which  they  meet  the  tangent,  will  each  be 
equal  to  half  the  transverse  axis. 

Let  P  </  D  be  a  tangent  Co  the  corYe  at  P,  and  FD,  Fig.  67* 
fd  perpendiculars  to  the  tangent  from  the  foci,  .the 
straight  Hoes  joining  the  points  C,  D  and  C,  d  are  each 
equal  to  AC,  half  the  transTerse  axis. 

Join  FP,/P,  and  produce  TD,  P/  till  they  inter- 
sect  in  £•  llie  triangles  FDP,  EDP  have  the  an- 
gles  at  D  right  an^es,  and  the  angles  FPD,  EPD 
equal  (4.),  and  the  side  DP  common  to  both;  they  are 
therefore  equal,  and  consequently  haye  ED^DF,  and 
EPrrPF,  wherefore  E^FP— P^  A  a.  Now  the 
straight  lines  FE,  Yf  being  bisected  at  D  and  C,  the^ 
line  DC  is  parallel  to  EJ^  and  thus  the  triangles 
F/E,  FCD  are  similar. 

therefore  F  /r/F,  or  A  a  ::  FC  :  CD ; 
but  FC  is  half  F/,  therefore  CD  is  half  of  A  a. 

CoR.  If  a  straight  line  Q  jr  be  drawn  through  the 
centre  parallel  to  the  tangent  D  d^  it  will  cot  off 
from  PE,  P/  the  segmenu  PG,  Vg^  each  equal  to  AC 
half  the  transverse  axis.  For  Cci  PG,  CDP^  are  pa- 
rallelograms, therefore  PGzrdCsAC,  and  P^sDCzr 
AC. 

Paor.  XXVL 

The  rectangle  contained  by  perpendiculars  drawn 
from  the  foci  of  an  hyperbola  to  a  tangent  is 
equal  to  the  square  of  iialf  the  conjugate  axis. 

L£T  P  (/  D  be  a  tangent,  and  TD^/d  perpendico-  pjg  ^.. 
lars  from  the  foci,  the  rectangle  contained  by  FD  and 
fdin  equal  to  the  Sfiiare  of  BC  half  the  conjugate 
axis. 

It  is  evident  from  last  proposition  that  the  points 
D,  d  are  in  the  etreomfetence  of  acifvle,  whose  centre 

is 
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Ofilie  IS  tlie  eentre  of  the  byperbols,  and  radius  CA  half  the 
ffypefbola.  transverse  axis  j  now  FDc?  being  a  right  angle,  i?  dC 
be  joined,  and  produced,  it  will  meet  DF  in  H,  a 
point  in  the  drcumference ;  and  since  FC=/*C,  and 
CH=C^,  and  the  angles  YCH^J'Cd  are  equal,  FH  is 
equal  iofd^  therefore, 

DFi/^DF-FH=:AF  •  a F  (36.  3.  EO=CB'  (3.) 

Cor,  If  PF,  Pyj  be  drawn  from  the  point  of  con- 
tact to  the  foci,  the  square  of  FD  is  a  fourth  propor- 
tional to  /P,  FP  and  CB«.  For  the  angles  /PJ, 
FPD  arc  equal  (4.)t  and  TDV^fd  P  are  right  angles, 
therefore  the  triangles  TDF^/d  P  are  similar,  and 

/P  :  FP  ::/d  :  FD  ::/d  •  FD  or  BO  :  FD*. 


Fiff,  58. 


tig.  69* 


Prop.  XXVIL 

If  from  C  the  centre  of  an  hyperbola  a  straight 
line  CL  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  a  tangent 
LD,  and  from  D  the  point  of  contact  a  perpen- 
dicular be  drawn  to  the  tangent,  meeting  the 
transrerse  axis  in  H,  and  the  conjugate  axis  in 
hf  the  rectangle  contained  bv  CL  and  DH  is 
equal  to  the  square  of  CB,  the  semi-conjugate 
axis ;  and  the  rectangle  contained  by  CL  and 
D^  is  equal  to  the  square  of  CA,  the  semi* 
transverse  axis. 

Let  the  axes  meet  the  tangent  10  M  and  m,  and 
from  D  draw  the  semi-ordinates  D£,  D«,  which  will 
be  perpendicular  to  the  axes. 

The  triangles  DEH,  CLm  are  evidently  eqaiango- 
lar,  therefore, 

DH  :  DE  ;:  Cm  :  CL, 
hence  CL  •  DH=DE  •  Cwi, 
but  DE  •  Ciw  or  Ctf  •  CiwrzBC*  (10.) 
therefore  CL  •  DH=BC*. 

In  the  same  way  it  may  be  chewn,  that  CL  *  DA= 
JiC\ 

CoR.  X.  If  a  perpendicular  be  drawn  to  a  tangent 
at  the  point  of  contact,  the  segments  intercepted  be- 
tween the  point  of  contact  and  the  axes  are  to  each 
other  reciprocally  as  the  squares  of  the  axes  by  which 
they  are  terminated. 

For  AC*  :  BC»  ::  CL  •  DA  :  CL  '  DH  ::  DA  :  DH. 

Cor.  2.  If  DF  be  drawn  to  either  focus,  and  HK 

-be  drawn  perpendicular  to  DF  j  the  straight  line  DK 

shall  be  equal  to  half  the  parameter  of  the  transverse 

'  axis. 

Draw  CG  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  D,  meeting 
DH  in  N,  and  DF  in  G.  The  triangles  GDN,  HDK 
are  similar,  therefore 

GD:DN::DH:DKj 
and  hence  GD  «  DK=HD  •  DN. 
But  GDsAC  (cor.  25.)  and  ND=CL, 
therefore  AC  •  DK=HD  :  CL=:(by  the  prsp.)  CB% 
wherefore  AC  :  BC  ::  BC  :  DK, 
hence  DK  is  half  the  parameter  of  Aa  (def.  16.) 

Definition. 

XYII.  If  a  point  G  be  taken  in  the  transverse  axis 
of  an  hyperbola,  so  that  the  distance  of  G  from  the 
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centre  may  be  a  third  proportional  to  CF,  the  distance    of  ^^ 
of  either  fx>cu8  from  the  centre,  and  CA  the  semi-trans-  Hyperbola. 
verse  axis,  a  straight  line  HG  A  drawn  through  G,  *      y   '-' 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  is  called  the  Directrix  of  the 
hyperbola. 

Cor.  I.  If  MFm,  an  ordinate  to  the  axis,  be  drawn 
through  the  focus,  tangents  to  the  hyperbola  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  ordinate  will  meet  the  axis  at  the  point 
G  (9). 

Cor.  2.  The  hyperbola  has  two  directrioes,  for  the 
point  G  may  be  taken  on  either  side  of  the  centre. 

RiOP.  XXVIIL 

The  distance  of  any  point  in  an  hyperbola  from 
either  directrix  is  to  its  distance  from  the  focus 
nearest  that  directrix,  in  the  constant  ratio  of 
the  semi-transverse  axis  to  the  distance  of  the 
focus  from  the  centre. 

Let  D  be  any  point  in  the  hyperbola ;  let  DK  be  |^.  ^^. 
drawn  perpendicular  to  the  directrix,  and  DF  to  the 
focus  nearest  the  directrix  ;  DK  is  to  DF  as  CA,  half 
the  transverse  axis,  to  CF,  the  distance  of  the  focus 
from  the  centre. 

Draw  Dy  to  the  other  focus,  and  D£  perpendicu- 
lar to  A  a  ;  take  L  a  point  in  the  axis,  so  that  AL:= 
FD,  and  consequently  Lff=:D/*;  then  CL  is  evidently 
half  the  sum  of  AL  and  a  L,  or  of  FD  and^D,  and 
C£  half  the  sum  of  F£  andy  £,  and  because 

D/— DF  :  F/::fE+TE  :  D/.fDF  (Trig.) 

by  taking  the  halves  of  the  terms  of  the  proportion, 

CA  :  CF  ::  CE  :  CL. 
But  CA  :  CF  ::  CG  :  CA  (def.  17.)  j 
therefore,  CG  :  CA  ::  CE  :  CL, 
hence  (19.5.  E.)  EG  :  AL  ::  CG  :  CA  :;  CA  :  CF, 
that  is,  DK  :  DF  ::  CA  :  CF. 

CoR.  I.  If  the  tangent  GMN  be  drawn  through  M, 
the  extremity  of  the  ordinate  passing  through  the  focus, 
and  ED  be  produced  to  meet  GM  in  N,  EN  shall  be 
equal  to  DF.  For  draw  MO  perpendicular  to  the 
directrix,  then,  because  M  and  D  are  points  in  the  hy- 
perbola, and  from  similar  triangles, 

FM  :  FD  ::  MO  :  DK  ::  GF  :  GE  ::  MF  :  EN, 
therefore  FD=:EN. 

CoR.  2.  If  AI  and  o  t  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 

transverse  axis  at  its  extremities,  meetinir  the  tangent 
GM  in  I  and  t^  then  AI=rAF  and  ai=raF. 

Prop.  XXIX, 

If  through  P  and  Q,  the  vertices  of  two  semi-dia-  p jg.  ^q. 
meters  of  an  hyperbola^  there  be  drawn  straight 
lines  PD,  QE  parallel  to  one  of  the  asymptotes 
CN»  meeting  the  other  asymptote  in  t)  and  £, 
the  hyperbolic  sector  PCQ  is  equal  to  the  liyper- 
bolic  trapezium  PDEQ. 

Let  CQ  meet  PD  in  G.  The  triangles  CDP, 
CEQ  are  equal  (i  cor.  14*)  therefore,  taking  the  tri- 
angle CDG  from  both,  the  triangle  CGP  is  equal  to 
the  quadrilateral  DEQG ;  to  ^hese   add  the  figure 

PGQ, 
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Of  the     PGQ,  and  tlie  byperbolto  sector  FCQ  is  equal  to  the 
H7i)€rbolJu  hyperbolic  trapezium  PDEQ. 

Prop.  XXX. 

Fig.  7 1.  If  from  the  centre  of  an  hyperbola  the  segments 
CD,  CE,  CH  be  taken  in  continued  propor- 
tion, in  one  of  the  asymptotes,  and  the  straight 
lines  DP,  EQ,  HR  be  drawn  parallel  to  the 
other  asymptote,  meeting  the  hyperbola  in  P, 
Q,  R,  the  hyperboUc  areas  PDEQ,  QEHR  are 
equal. 

Through  Q  draw  a  tangent  to  the  carve,  meeting 
the  asymptotes  in  K  and  L  :  join  PR  meeting  the 
asymptotes  in  M  and  N  ;  draw  the  seni-diameters  CP, 
CQ,  CR,  let  CQ  meet  PR  in  G. 

Because  QE  is  parallel  to  CM,  and  KQ  is  equal  to 
QL  (2  cor.  13.)  C£  is  equal  to  EL }  and  because 
MG,  PD,  RH,  are  parallel,  and  MP  is  equal  to 
RN  (I  cor.  13.)  CD  is  equal  to  HN.  Now,  by  by- 
pothesifi, 

CE  ::  CE  :  CH, 
LE  ::  CE  :  CH  5 
CH::HR:EQ(2cor.  14.) 


CD 

therefore  NH 


but  CE 
therefore  NH  :  LE  ::  HR :  EQ, 
and  by  alternation  NH  :  HR  ::  LE  :  EQ. 

Now  the  angles  at  H  and  £  are  equal,  therefore 
the  triangles  NHR,  LEQ  are  equiangular,  and  NR 
is  parallel  tp  LQ  }  consequently  RP  is  an  ordinate  to 
the  diameter  CQ  (8.)»  and  is  bisected  by  it  at  G  }  and 
as  CQ  bisects  all  lines  which  are  parallel  to  KL,  and 
are  terminated  by  the  hyperbola,  it  will  bisect  the  area 
PQR.  Let  the  equal  areas  PQG,  RQG  be  Uken 
from  the  equal  triangles  PCG,  RCG,  and  there  will 
remain  the  hyperbolic  sectors  PCQ,  RCQ  eoual  to  each 
other.  Therefore  (29.)  the  areas  DPQE,  EQRH 
are  also  equal. 

Cor.  Hence  if  CD,  CE,  CH,  &c.  any  number  of 
segments  of  the  asymptote  be  taleen  in  continued  pro- 
portion, the  areas  DPQE,  DPQRH,  &&  reckoned 
from  the  first  line  DP,  will  be  in  arithmetical  progres- 
•ion. 

Prof.  XXXI.  Problem. 

^,^,^^3. Two  straight  lines  Ha,  Bi,  which  bisect  each 
other  at  right  angles  in  C,  being  given  by  po- 
sition, to  describe  an  hyperbola,  of  which  H  a 
shall  be  the  transverse  and  B3  the  conjugate 
axis. 

F1M8T  Metbod*    By  a  Mechamctd  Deacrtptum* 

j>ig.  y,.  Join  AB,  and  in  A  0,  produced,  take  CF,  Cyeaeh 

equal  to  AB  \  the  points  F,  f  will  be  the  foci  of  the 
hyperbola. 

Let  one  end  of  a  string  be  fastened  at  F,  and  the 
other  to  G  the  extremity  of  a  ruler /DG,  and  let  the 
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difference  between  the  length  of  the  ruler  and   the     Ofiha 
string  be  equal  to  A  a*    Let  the  other  end  of  the  H>perboliu 
ruler  be  fixed  to  the  point^^  and  let  the  ruler  be  made  ^       v       ' 
to  revolve  abouty  as  a  centre  in  the  plane  in  which 
the  axes  are  situated,  while  the  string  is  stretched  by 
means  of  a  pin  D,  so   that  the  part  of  it  between  G 
and  D  is  applied  close  to  the  edge  of  the  ruler  \  the 
point  of  the  pin  will  by  its  motion  trace  a  curve  line 
DAD  upon  the  plane  which  is  one  of  the  hyperbolas 
required. 

If  the  ruler  be  made  to  revolve  about  the  other 
focus  F,  while  the  end  of  the  string  is  fastened  to  fg 
the  opposite  hyperbola  will  be  described  by  toe 
moving  point  D  j  for  in  either  case  G^^ — (GD+DF), 
that  is,  D/^DF  is  by  hypothesis  equal  to  A  a  the 
transverse  axis* 

Second  Method.  By  finding  any  number  of  points  in 

the  curve. 

Find  F,  either  of  the  foci  as  before,  draw  HAK,  Fig.  73. 
hak  perpendicular  to  the  transverse  axis  at  its  extie* 
roities,  and  take  AH  and  AK  on  each  side  of  the  ver- 
tex equal  to  AF,  also  a  h  and  a  k  each  equal  to  a  F  ; 
join  H  A  and  K  ^ ;  take  E  any  point  in  A  a,  and 
through  £  draw  N£  n  parallel  to  HK,  naeeting  H  Jk 
and  K  i:  in  N  and  fi.  On  F  as  a  centre,  with  a  radius 
equal  to  £N  or  £  n,  let  a  circle  be  described  meeting 
N  n  in  D  and  </,  these  will  be  two  points  in  the  hy- 
perbola ;  and  in  the  same  way  may  any  nnmber  of 
points  in  the  hyperbola,  or  opposite  hyperbolas,  be 
found.  The  reason  of  this  construction  is  obvious  fcon 
cor.  I.  and  2«  Prop.  28* 

Prop.  XXXIL  Problem. 

An  hyperbola  being  given  by  position,  to  find  its     Plate 


axes. 


CLXtL 


Let  HA  h  be  the  given  hyperbola.  Draw  two  Fig.  74. 
parallel  straight  lines  H^,  K  k  terminating  in  either 
of  the  opposite  hyperbolas,  and  bisect  them  at  L  and 
M  ;  join  LM,  and  produce  it  to  meet  the  hyperbola  in 
Pj  then  LP  will  be  a  transverse  diameter  (4  cor.  8.). 
Let  p  be  the  point  in  which  it  meets  the  opposite  hy* 
perbola,  bisect  Vp  in  C,  the  point  C  is  the  centre  (a.). 
Take  D  any  point  in  the  hyperbola,  and  on  C  as  « 
centre  with  the  distance  CD  describe  a  circle  }  if  this 
circle  lie  wholly  without  the  opposite  hyperbolas,  thea 
CD  must  be  half  the  transverse  axis  (aoO*  hut  if  not, 
let  the  circle  meet  the  hyperbola  again  in  </,  join 
D  df  and  bisect  it  in  £,  join  C£,  meeting  the  opposite 
hyperbolas  in  A  and  a,  then  A  a  will  be  the  transverse 
axis  (5  cor.  8.)  for  it  is  perpendicular  to  D  <^  (3.  3. 
£.)  which  is  an  ordinate  to  A  a.  The  other  axis  will 
be  found  by  drawing  B  ^  a  straight  line  through  the 
centre  perpendicular  to  A  a,  and  taking  CB  so  that 
CB*  may  be  a  fourth  proportional  to  the  rectangle 
A£  *  £  a,  and  the  squares  of  D£  and  CA,  thoa  CB 
is  half  the  ooajngate  ajus  (i90* 
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SECT.  I. 
OF  THE  CONE  AND  ITS  SECTIONS. 

DCFIMITIOKS. 

I.  If  through  the  point  V,  without  the  plane  of  the 
circle  ADR,  a  straight  line  AVE  be  drawn,  and  pro- 
duced indefinitely  both  ways,  and  if  the  point  V  re* 
main  fixed  while  the  straight  line  AVE  is  moved  round 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  circle,  two  superficies 
will  be  generated  by  its  motion,  each  of  which  is  called 
a  Conical  Superficies^  and  these  mentioned  together  are 
called  Opposite  Conical  Superficies* 

II.  The  solid  contained  by  the  conical  superficies, 
and  the  circle  ADB  is  called  a  Cone. 

III.  The  fixed  point  V  is  called  the  Vertex  of  the 
cone* 

IV.  The  circle  ADB  is  called  the  Base  f^the  cone* 

V.  Any  straight  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the 
circumference  of  the  base  is  called  a  Side  of  the  cone. 

VL  Any  straight  line  VC  drawn  through  the  vertex 
of  the  cone,  and  the  centre  of  the  base,  is  called  the 
Axis  of  the  cone. 

VII.  If  the  axis  of  the  cone  be  perpendicular  to  the 
ba»e,  it  is  called  a  Bight  cone. 

VIII.  If  the  axis  of  the  cone  be  not  perpendicular 
to  the  base,  it  is  called  a  Scalene  cone* 

Prop.  L 

If  t  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  passing  through  the 
vertex,  the  section  will  be  a  triangle. 

LXT  ADBV  be  a  cone,  of  which  VC  is  the  axis  ; 
let  AD  be  the  common  section  of  the  base  of  the  cone 
and  the  cutting  plane }  join  VA,  VD.  When  the  ge- 
nerating line  comes  to  the  points  A  and  D,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  will  coincide  with  the  straight  lines  VA, 
VD,  they  ure  therefere  in  the  surface  of  the  cone,  and 
they  are  in  the  plane  which  passes  through  the  points 
V,  A,  D,  therefore  the  triangle  VAD  is  the  common 
section  of  the  cone  and  the  plane  which  passes  through 
its  vertex. 

Prop.  If. 

If  a  cone  be  cut  by  ar  plane  parallel  to  its  base,  <  he 
section  will  be  a  circle,  the  centre  of  wiiich  is 
in  the  axis. 

Let  EFG  be  the  section  made  by  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  VAB,  VCD  two  sections 
of  the  cone  made  by  any  two  planes  passing  through 
the  axis  VC  •,  let  EG,  HF  be  the  common  sections 
•f  the  plane  EFG,  and  the  triangles  VAB,  VCD. 
Because  the  planes  EFG,  ADB  are  parallel,  HE, 
HF  will  be  parallel  to  CA,  CD,  and 

AC  :  EH  ::  (VC  :  VH  ::)  CD  :  HF, 


but  ACsrCD,  therefore  EHsHF.  For  the  same 
reason  GHsHF,  therefore  EFG  is  a  circle  of  which 
H  is  the  centre  and  EG  the  diameter. 

Prop.  III. 

If  a  scalene  cone  ADBV  be  cut  through  the  axis 
by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  base,  making^ 
the  triangle  VAB^  and  from  any  point  H,  in 
the  strai^t  line  AV,  a  straight  line  HK  be 
drawn  in  the  plane  of  the  triangle  VAB,  so  that 
the  angle  VHK  may  be  equal  to  the  angle  VBA, 
and  the  cone  be  cut  by  another  plane  passing 
through  HK  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
triangle  ABC,  the  common  section  HFEM  of 
this  plane  and  the  cone  will  be  a  circle. 

Take  any  point  L  in  the  straight  line  HK,  andflJSi?^* 
through  L  draw  EG  parallel  to  AB,  and  let  EFGM 
be  a  section  parallel  to  the  base,  passing  through  EG ; 
then  the  two  planes  HFKM,  EFGM  being  perpendi- 
cular to  the  plane  VAB,  their  common  section  FLM 
is  perpendicular  to  ELG,  and  since  EFGM  is  a  circle 
(by  last  prop.)  and  EG  its  diameter,  the  square  of  FL 
is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  EL  mnd  LG 
(35.  3*  E.)  \  but  since  the  angle  VHK  is  equal  to 
VBA,  or  VGE,  the  angles  EHK,  EGK  are  equal, 
therefore  the  points  E,  H,  G,  K,  are  in  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  (ai.j.EOi  nnd  HL  *  LK=£L  *  LG 
(35.  3.  E.)=FL%  therefore  the  section  HFKM  is  a 
circle  of  which  HLK  is  a  diameter  (35.  3.  E.) 

This  section  is  called  a  Subcontrary  Section. 

Prop.  IV. 

If  a  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  which  does  not  pass 
through  the  vertex,  and  which  is  neither  paral- 
lel to  the  base,  nor  the  plane  of  a  subcontrary 
section,  the  common  section  of  the  plane  and 
the  surface  of  the  cone  will  be  an  ellipse,  a  pa- 
rabola, or  an  hyperbola,  according  as  the  plane 
passing  througn  the  vertex  parallel  to  the  cut- 
ting plane  falls  without  the  cone,  touches  it,  or 
falls  within  it. 

Let  ADVB  be  any  cone,  and  let  ONP  be  tbeI%'77.7S' 
common  section  of  a  plane  passing  through  its  vertex  7^' 
and  the  plane  of  the  base,  which  will  fall  without  the 
base,  will  touch  it,  or  will  fall  within  it. 

Let  FKM  be  a  section  of  the  cone  parallel  to  VPO ) 
through  C  the  centre  of  the  base  draw  CN  perpendi- 
cular to  OP,  meeting  the  circumference  of  the  base  in 
A  and  B ;  let  a  plane  pass  through  V,  A  and  B, 
meeting  the  plane  OVP  in  the  line  NV,  the  surface 
of  the  cone  in  VA,  VB,  aud  the  plane  of  the  section 
FKM  in  LK  -,  then  because  the  planes  OVP,  MKF 
are  parallel,  KL  will  be  parallel  to  VN,  and  will 
meet  VB  one  side  of  the  cone  in  K  j  it  will  meet  VA 

the 
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Of  the  Cone  the  other  side  in  H,  fig.  77.  within  the  cooe  $  it  will 
Md  Hf    be  parallel  to  VA  ia  fig.  78.  and  it  will  meet  VA, 
Scetioot,^  prodoced  beyond  the  vertex,  in  H,  fig.  79. 

"  Let  EFG&f  be  a  section  of  the  cone  parallel  to  the 

base,  meeting  the  plane  VA6  in  EG,  and  the  plane 
FKM  in  FM,  and  let  L  he  the  intersection  of  EG 
and  FM,  then  EG  will  be  parallel  to  BN,  and  FM 
will  be  parallel  to  PO,  and  therefore  will  make  the 
same  angle  with  LK  wherever  the  lines  FM,  LK  cot 
each  other  and  since  BN  is  perpendicular  to  PO,  EG 
is  perpendicular  to  FM.  ~  Now  the  section  EFGM  is  a 
circle,  of  which  EG  is  the  diameter  (3.)  j  therefore 
FM  is  bisected  at  L,  and  FL*=EL'LG. 

Wig,  77.  Cask  L     Let  the  line  PNO  be  without  the  base  of 

the  cone.  Through  K  and  H  draw  KR  and  HQ  pa- 
rallel to  AB.  The  triangles  KLG,  KHQ  are  simi- 
lar, as  also  HLE,  HKR ',  therefore 

KL  :  LG  ;:  KH  :  HQ, 
and  HL  :  LE  ::  KH  :  KR ; 

therefore  KL-HL  :  LGLE  or  LP  ::  KH-  :  HQ-KR* 

Now  the  ratio  of  KH*  to  HQ'KR  is  the  same  where- 
evei  the  sections  HFKM,  EFGM  intersect  each  other, 
therefore  KL'HL  has  a  contant  ratio  to  LF*,  conse- 
qnentlj  (z  cor.  ix.  Part  II.  the  section  HFKM  is  an 
ellipse,  of  which  HK  is  a  diameter  and  MF  an  ordi- 
nate* 
V^S  7'*  Cask  II.    Next,  suppose  the  line  ONP  te  touch 

the  circoroCerenoe  of  the  base  in  A*  Let  DIS  he  the 
common  section  of  the  base  and  the  plane  FKM,  the 
line  DIS  is  evidently  parallel  to  FLM  and  perpendi- 
colar  to  AB,  therefore  DP=AI  •  IB, 

hence  DP  :  FL*  ::  AI  •  IB  :  EL  *  LG. 

Hot  since  EG  is  parallel  to  AB,  and  IK  parallel  to 
AV,  AI  is  equal  to  EL,  and 

IB:LG::KI:KL) 
tbeiefore  DP  :  FL* ::  KI :  KL. 

Hence  it  appears  (cor.  9.  Part  I.),  that  the  section 
DFKMS  is  a  parabola,  of  which  KLI  is  a  diameter, 
asd  DIS,  FLM  ordinates  to  that  diameter. 
Fig.  79.  Case  HI.  Lastly,  Let  the  line  PNO  fall  within  the 

base  }  draw  VT  through  tlie  vertex  parallel  to  EG.  The 
triangles  HVT,  HEL  are  similar,  as  also  the  triangles 
KVT,  KGL,  therefore 

HT  :  TV  ::  HL  :  LE, 
and  KT  :  TV  ::  KL :  LG, 
therefore  HTKT  :  TV* ::  HL-LK :  LE.LG  or  LF*. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  HL*LK  has  to  LF*  a  constant 
ratio,  therefore  the  section  DFKMS  is  an  hyperbola, 
of  which  KH  is  a  transverse  diameter,  and  FM  an  or* 
dinate  to  that  diameter,  (2  cor.  19.  Part  III.). 

SCHOUUM. 

From  the  four  preceding  propositions  it  appears, 
that  the  only  lines  which  can  be  formed  by  the  com- 
mon section  of  a  plane  and  the  surface  of  a  cone,  are 
diese  Eve.  L  A  straight  line,  or  rather  two  straight 
Enes  intersecting  each  other  in  the  vertex  of  the  cone, 
aod  forming^  with  the  straight  line  which  joins  the 
points  in  which  they  meet  the  base  a  triangle.  II.  A 
circle.  IH.  An  ellipse.  IV.  A  parabola.  V.  An 
liyperbola.    The  two  first  of  these,  however,  viz.  the 
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triangle  and  circle,  maybe  referred  to  the  hyperbola  Of  tbaCar- 
and  the  ellipse,  for  if  the  axes  of  an  hyperbola  be  sop-  ▼«(sre  of 
posed  to  retain  a  constant  ratio  to  each  other,  and,  at  }^_^^^^^ 
the  same  time  to  diminish  continually,  till  at  last  the 
vertices  coincide}    the  opposite  hyperbolas  will  evi- 
dently^ become    two  straight  lines    intersectine  each 
other  in  a  point  i  and  a  circle  may  be  considered,  as  an 
ellipse,  whose  axes  are  equal,  or  whose  foci  coincide 
with  the  centre  j  so  that  the  only  three  sections  which 
require  to  be  separately  considered,  are  the  etHpse^  the 
parabola^  and  the  hyperbola. 

SECT.  IL 

OF  THE  CURVATURE  OF  THE  CONIC 

SECTIONS. 

DEPlKmOKS. 

I.  A  circle  is  said  to  Umeh  a  conic  section  in  any 
point,  when  the  circle  and  conic  section  have  a  common 
tangent  in  that  point. 

IL  If  a  circle  touch  a  conic  section  in  any  point,  so 
that  no  other  circle  tooching  it  in  the  same  point  can 
pass  between  it  and  the  conic  section  on  either  side  of 
the  point  of  contact,  it  is  said  to  have  the  tame  curvo' 
iure  with  the  conic  section  in  the  point  of  contact,  and 
it  is  called  the  Circle  of  Curvature. 

Lemma. 


Let  PL  be  any  chord  in  a  circle,  PX  a  tangent  at 
one  of  its  extremities^  and  LK  a  diameter  pas* 
sing  through  the  other  extremity :  draw  any 
chord  G  g  parallel  to  the  tangent  rX,  meetine 
PL  m  E,  and  from  ita  extremities  draw  GH, 
g  b  perpendicular  to  the  diameter,  meeting  PL 
in  N  and  n  \  the  square  of  GE  b  equal  to  the 
rectangle  eontained  by  PE  and  LN,  and  the 
^uare  of  jr  E  is  equal  to  the  redangle  contain- 
ed by  PE  and  L  a. 

From  G  and  g  draw  the  straight  lines  GP,  g  P, 
GL,^L,  and  let  LM  a  perpendicular  to  the  diame- 
ter, and  therefore  a  tangent  to  the  circle  at  L,  meet 
the  tangent  PX  in  AL  The  triangle  NGE  is  evi- 
denlly  similar  to  the  triangle  LMP,  and  LM=MP, 
therefore  NG=GE  -y  hence  the  angles  GNL,  GEP 
are  equal.  Now  the  angle  PGE  is  equal  to  the  alter- 
nate angle  GPX,  that  is,  to  the  angle  GLN  in  the  al- 
ternate segment  of  the  circle  (32.  3.  E.),  therefore  the 
triangles  PGE,  GLN  are  similar,  and 

PE  :  EG  ::  GN  or  E;r  :  NL, 
therefore  GE*=:PE  •  Nt. 

In  the  same  way  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  ngzsg  E, 
and  that  the  triangles  P^E,  jfLti  are  similar,  and 
thenfore  that 

PE  :  E^  y-gn  or  E^  :  11  L. 
and  hence  ^  E*=PE  *  »  L. 

Prop.  I. 

If  a  circle  be  described  touching  a  Conic  section, 
and  cutting  oflF  from  the  diameter  that  pafles 
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through  the  pQint  of  contact  a  segment  gceater 
than  the  parameter  of  that  diameter^  a  part  ol 
the  circumference  on  each  side  of  the  point  -of 
contact  will  be  wholly  withont  the  conk  sec- 
tion ;  but  if  it  cuts  off  from  the  diameter  a  seg- 
ment less  dian  the  parameter,  a  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference on  each  side  of  the  point  of  contact 
will  be  wholly  within  the  conic  section. 

Tig,  Si,  Sz,  Let  Vphe  the  diameter  of  a  conic  section  )  let  a 
^3f  S4.  circle  GP  g  touch  the  section  in  P  the  Tertex  of  the 
diameteri  and  cut  off  from  it  a  segment  PL,  which  is 
either  greater  or  less  than  the  parameter  of  the  diame- 
ter ;  in  the  former  case  a  part  GP  ;^  of  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  circle  on  each  side  of  P  the  point  of  con- 
tact will  be  wholly  without  the  conic  section,  as  in 
fig.  8 1*  and  fig.  82.  and  in  the  latter  a  part  GP  g  of  the 
circumference  on  each  vide  of  P  will  be  wholly  within 
the  section,  as  in  fig.  8a«  ftod  fig.  84* 

Through  L  draw  LK  a  diameter  of  the  circle  ;  let 
D£  d  an  ordinate  to  the  diameter  of  the  section  meet 
the  circle  in  G  and  g^  so  that  the  poists  G^  P,  g*  may 
be  on  the  same  side  of  LK  -the  diameter  of  the  circle, 
and  draw  GH,  g  A,  PO  perpend  icnlar  to  LK,  the  two 
former  lines  meeting  LP  in  N  and  n*  From  L  ti^ 
wards  P  plaoe  LB  in  the  diameter  e^nal  to  its  para- 
meter ;  then  in  the  former  case  the  point  R  will  fall 
between  L  and  P,  as  in  fig.  8x.  and  82.)  and  in  the 
latter  it  will  fall  in  LP  prodaced,  as  in  fig.  82*  and 

Case  L  First,  let  the  seclioa  be  a  parabola  (fig. 
Then  BE*,  also  d&^zVE^L  (Cor.  prop.  9.  of  Part  I.) 


Therefore  D£*  :  GE* ;:  LR  :  LN, 
aed  J  E' :  g  E*  ::  LR  :  L  it. 


NowGE»srPE-LN7     rj  \ 

and/?E»=raLiiJ     (!*««»> 


OfthcCv. 
▼Atnrc  of 
tbe  C^ODic 
Now  if  the  ordinate  D  </  be  supposed  to  approach  to  Scciuna. 

the  tangent  at  the  Tertez,  the  points  G,  g  wiH  -ap-  ~ 

proach  to  P,  the  lines  GH,  g  A  to  the  line  FO,  and 

the  points  N,  n  to  the  rertez  P,  where  they  will  at 

last  coincide  y  hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  ordinate 

D£<^  may  be  at  soch  a  distance  from  the  tangent 

that  the  points  N,  ir,  and  the  vertex  P,  may  be  all  on 

the  same  side  of  the  point  R ;  in  this  position  of  the 

ordinate  if  the  segment  cut  off  by  the  circle  be  greater 

than  the  parameter,  as  in  fig.  81.  then  LR  will  be 

less  than  either  LN«  or  L  if,,  and  therefi>re  DE*  less 

than  G£*,  also  d  E*  less  than  g  E*,  so  tliat  the  points 

G,  g  are  both  without  the  parabohu     If  the  ordinate 

be  supposed  to  approach  nearer  to  the  tangent,  as  the 

points  N,  n  will  also  approach  nearer  to  P,  the  line 

LR  will  still  be  less  than  either  LN,  or  L  n,  and 

therefore  DE*  less  than  G£%  and  dE*  less  than 

g  E*.     Hence  it  follows^  that  every  point  in  the  arch 

GPg,  which  lies  on  each  side  of  the  point  of  coatect, 

is  withoot  the  parabola. 

If  the  segment  cut  off  by  the  circle  be  less  than  the 
parameter  (fig.  85.),  and  therefore  LR  greater  than 
either  LN  or  L  ii,  then,  reasonings  as  before,  it  wiH 
appear  tliat  D£*  is  greater  than  GE*,  and  d  ¥J  greaU 
«r  than  g  E%  so  that  the  points  G,  g  are  within  the 
parabola  ^  and  as  the  same  will  hold  for  every  other 
position  of  the  ordinate  nearer  to  the  tangent,  the 
arch  GP  g  whieh  lies  on  each  side  of  the  point  of  con* 
tact  is  wholly  within  the  parabola. 

Case  II.  Neat,  let  the  section  be  an  ellipse,  or  an 
byperbofai  (fig.  ^2.  84.)  (a).  Take  V  n  pmat  in  LR» 
BO  that 


;►?:/>  E::LR;LV, 
and  tkmiiife  Pp  :  LR  :tp  E  :  LV  up  E-EP  :  LV*£P^ 
Bat  P  jp  :  LR  :: !»  E-EP  :  D£*  or  d  E*  (ij.  Part  IL  and  ai.  Fait  llh% 

Iherefoie  DE%  also  d  £*=LV-EF. 


NowGE*=LNEP7   rT^„«.> 
and  g  E-=:Lii-EF,i   (^««™-) 

therefore  D£'  :  G£«  ::  LV  :  LN, 
andJE*:gE*::LV:LiB. 


Now  as  Pj9  andRL  are  similarly  divided  at  E  and  V, 
if  the  point  E  approach  to  P,  the  point  V  wiH  ap- 
proach to  R^  and  as  E  may  come  nearer  to  F  than 
any  assignable  line,  so  V  may  come  nearer  to  R  than 
any  assignable  line  ^  but  as  in  the  same  circamstances  , 
GH  and  g  h  approach  to  PO,  and  N  and  n  approach 
to  P,  it  IS  eviident  that  the  ordinate  D  4  may  have 
soch  a  positioa  that  the  points  N,  0,  and  the  vertex  P, 
may  be  all  on  the  same  side  of  V,  and  the  same  thing 
have  place  for  every  ether  posalion  of  the  ordinate 
nearer  to  the  tangent  ^  tiierefow,  in  these  cireomstaB- 
ces,  when  LP  the  segment  cut  off  from  the  diameter 
is  greater  than  LR  the  parameter  (fig.  82.),  LV  will 
be  less  than  eithtor  LN  or  L  »,  and  consequently  DE* 


less  than  GE%  also  dE^  less  than  g£^  \  thai  the  pomta 
G,  g,  as  well  as  every  othea  point  in  die  arch  GV  g 
which  lies  00  both  sides  of  the  vertex,  are  without  the 
ellipse  or  hyperbola. 

On  the  contraiy,  when  LP  is  less  than  LR  die  pa- 
rameter (fig.  84.),  LV  ^11  be  greater  Aan  either 
LN  or  L  ir„  and  therefore  DE*  greater  than  G£*,  d- 
so  if  E*  greater  than  g  E*^  and  therefore  the  points 
G,  g,  as  weR  as  every  other  point  in  the  arch  GPgv 
are  within  the  ellipse  or  hyperbola. 

Cor.  z.  If  a  circle  touch  a  conic  section,  and  cot 
off  firom  the  diameter  that  passes  threogh  the  point  of 
contact  a  segment  eqaal  to  its  parameter,  it  will  have 
the  saow  cnrvatnre  with  the  conic  section  in  the  point 

of 


(a)  As  the  reasoning  applies  alike  tQ  the  ellipse  und  hyperbola,  to  avoid  a  number  of  figoies,  Aose  fi»r  tlie 
hyperbola  are  omitted.. 
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or  the  e«r.of  contact.     For  if  s  greater  circle  be  described  it  ivill 
watnre  of  cat  oflF  froib  the  diameter  a  •egroent  greater  than  ita 

^ccSmi'^  P*'*'™^**''*  tberefore  a  part  of  ita  circomference  on 
**-  oncfa  aide  of  tbe  potot  of  contact  will  bo  wholly  wicb- 
ovt  the  conic  section  ;  and  as  it  will  also  be  without  tbe 
fiMrmer  circle,  it  will  not  pass  between  that  circle  and 
the  conic  section  at  the  point  of  contact*  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  less  circle  be  discribed,  it  will  cut  off 
from  tbe  diameter  a  segment  less  than  its  parameter, 
therefore  a  part  of  its  circumference  on  each  side  of 
the  point  of  contact  will  fall  within  the  conic  section  ^ 
and  as  it  will  be  within  the  former  circle,  it  will  not 
pass  between  that  circle  and  the  conic  section  at  tbe 
point  of  contact*  Hence  (Def*  2,)^  tbe  circle  which 
cuts  off  a  segment  equal  to  the  parameter  ts  the  circle 
of  curvature* 

Cor*  2.  Only  one  circle  can  have  tbe  same  curra- 
tore  with  a  conic  section  in  a  given  point* 

Trot.  II. 

Phiie  The  circle  of  curvature  at  the  vertex  of  the  axis  of 
^*'^''*  a  parabola,  or  at  the  vertex  of  the  transverse 
axis  of  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola,  falls  wholly  with- 
in the  conic  section }  but  the  circle  of  curvature 
at  the  vertex  of  the  conjugate  axis  of  an  elfipse 
falls  wholly  without  the  conic  section. 

Fag.  85, 6^,  Let  Tp  be  tbe  a^is  of  tbe  parabola  (fig*  Sj.),  and 
87f  S*«  TGhg  the  circle  of  curvature  at  its  vertex,  which 
therefore  cuts  off  from  the  axis  a  segment  PL  equal  to 
tbe  parameter  of  tbe  axis ',  because  tbe  tangent  at  the 
vertex  ie  common  to  the  parabola  and  circle,  the  cea* 
tre  of  the  circle  is  in  P^.  Let  DE  d  an  ordinate  to 
the  axis  meet  the  circle  in  G  and  g;  it  may  be  shewn 
as  in  last  proposition  that 

DE»  :  OE»  ::  LP  :  LE. 

But  10  every  positioo  of  the  ordinate  LP  is  greater 
than  LE,  therefore  D£*  is  always  greater  than  G£*, 
and  dE*  greater  than  g'E'j  therefore  the  circle  is 
wholly  within  tbe  parabola.  Next  let  P^  be  the 
transverse  axis  of  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola  (fig.  86,  87.), 
or  the  conjugate  axis  of  an  ellipse  (fig.  88.),  and 
PGLjgr  the  cirele  of  curvature,  then  as  in  tbe  para- 
bola the  centre  of  the  circle  will  be  in  the  axis*  Draw 
D  cf  an  ordinate  to  the  axis  meeting  the  circle  in  G,^; 
and  take  a  point  V  in  PL,  so  that 

pYipZ  ::LP:  LVj 

thea  it  will  appeav  aa  in  last  prop,  that 

DE»  :  GE*  ::  LV  :  LE. 

Now,  when  P/i  is  the  transverse  axis  of  an  elKpse, 

ifig.  86.)  as  ¥p  is  greater  than  LP,  and  Tp  :  PL  :: 
^E  :  PV,  therefore  PE  is  greaUr  than  PV,  and  hence 
LVis  always  greater  than  LE,  therefore  DE*  is  great- 
er than  G£*,  also  d'E*  greater  than  ^E*,  so  that 
tbe  circle  falls  wholly  within  tbe  ellipse. 

Again,  when  Pp  is  the  transverse  axis  of  an  hy- 
perbola (6g.  87.)  as  ^  E  is  greater  tban  p  P,  there- 
fore LV  is  greater  than  LP,  and  consequently  greater 
also  than  LE }  hence  DE*  is  greater  than  G£,  and 
dE*  is  greater  than  gE%  and  the  circle  Is  wholly 
within  tbe  hyperbola* 

Lastly,  When  Pp  is  the  conjugate  axis  of  an  el- 
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lipse  (fig.  88.)  as  P^  is  less  than  LP,  and  Vp  :  LP  ::  Oftb*  Cuf* 
PE  :  PV,  therefore,  PE  is  less  than  PV ;  hence  LV  Taiure  of 
is  less  than  LE,  and  consequently  DE*  it  less  than  ^^  9®n<« 
GE%  also  rfE»  less  than^  E*,  therefore  the  circle  is  .^"^ 
wholly  without  the  ellipse* 

Prop.  IIL 

The  circle  of  curvature  at  the  vertex  of  any  dia« 
meter  of  a  conic  section,  which  is  not  an  axis, 
meets  the  conic  section  again  in  one  point  on- 
Iv ;  and  between  that  pomt  and  the  vertex  of 
me  diameter  the  circle  falls  wholly  within  the 
conic  section  on  the  one  side,  and  wholly  with- 
out it  on  the  other. 


Case  L  Let  the  conic  section  be  a  parabola,  of  fI^.  8p,  90. 
which  Vp  is  a  diameter  (fig.  89.)  and  PLK  tbe  cir- 
cle of  curvature  at  the  vertex,  cutting  off  from  the  dia- 
meter a  segment  PL  equal  to  its  parameter.  Draw 
LK  a  diameter  of  the  circle,  and  draw  PO  perpendi- 
cular to  LK,  this  line  will  necessarily  meet  tbe  circle 
again,  let  it  meet  the  circle  in  I  ^  draw  IS  parallel  to 
the  tangent  at  P,  meeting  tbe  chord  PL  in  S  $  then, 
because  IP  is  perpendicular  to  LK, 

IS*=P8^PL  (Lemma); 

hence  (Cor.  Prop. 9.  Part  I.)  I  is  a  point  in  the  parabola. 
Let  DE  d  an  ordmate  to  the  diaaftrter  P/i  meet  the 
arch  PLI  anywhere  in  G  $  draw  GH  perpendicular  to 
LK,  meeting  PL  ia  N,  then  beeanse  LP  is  e%aal  to 
tbe  paranseter,  aa  in  Prop.  L  Case  I. 

D£*  :  QE*  ::  LP  :  LN  ::  LO  :  LH. 

Bnt  wherever  the  point  G  be  taken  in  the  arch  PLI, 
LO  is  greater  than  LH,  therefore  DE*  is  also  greater 
than  OE* }  thus  tbe  arch  PGLI  falls  wholly  within 
the  parabola. 

Let  the  o?dt;:ate  DE  d  now  meet  tbe  arch  PKI,  any- 
where, as  at  g^  draw  g  h  perpmdieolar  to  LK,  meeting 
LP  in  »,  thea  it  will  appear  as  before  that 

rfE*  :  ^E*  ::  LP  :  L  IS  ::  LO  :  LA; 

but  LO  is  less  than  L  A,  and  Aei^fare  <^£*  less  than 
gE\  thus  the  arch  P^  KI  faUa  wholly  witbottt  the 
parabola. 

Case  XL  Let  the  conic  section  be  either  an  el- 
lipse or  hyperbola  (fig.  90.)  of  which  P^  is  a  diame- 
ter, and  PLK  the  circle  of  curvature'  at  ita  vertex, 
cutting  off  PL  equal  to  its  parameter.  Draw  LK  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  and  LQ  perpendicular  to  LK, 
and  letpQ;  a  tangent  to  the  conic  section  vapj  meet 
LQ  in  Q.  Join  PQ,  this  line  will  necessarilv  meet 
the  circle  again  \  let  it  meet  the  circle  in  I;  and 
draw  IS,  IT  parallel  to  Q/»,  QL,  meeting  PL  in  S,  T. 
Because  of  the  parallels, 

;>P  :  ;i8  ::  QP  :  QI ::  LP  :  LT, 

hence ^  P  :  LP  ::  ;>S  :  LT  ::  ;i>  8-8P  :  LT-SP  j 

bnt  LTSPsIS*  (Lemma), 

therefore  p  P  :  LP  ::  />  S-SP  :  SI*  j 

hence  I  is  a  point  in  the  ellipse  or  hyperbola  (13.  Prop. 
Fart  IL  and  ai.  Ph>p.  Part  IIL) 

Let  DE  d  an  ordinate  to  the  diameter  fp  meet  the 
arch  PLI  anywhere  in  G,  if  the  point  L  is  between 
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ortlieCdr-P  and  /7,  or  the  arcb  PIL,  if  L  is  in  Pp  produced, 
▼atureof  LetDrf  meet  PI  in  Y,  draw  GH  perpendicular  to 
sTcSnl!  ^^  meeting  PL  in  N,  and  PI  in  Z,  and  draw  YV 
parallel  to  GN  nieetinf;  LP  in  V.  Becaase  EY,  p  Q 
are  parallel,  also  VY,  LQ, 


Prop.  V, 


Part  IV. 

Of  the  Cor. 

th«ConM 
Sectkmi. 


lig  pi. 


VpipEi:  (QP  :  QY  ::)  LP  :  LV; 

now  LP  being  the  parameter,  we  have,  as  in  Case  IL 
Prop.  I. 

DE*  :  GE* ::  LV  :  LN  ::  QY  :  QZ5 

but  wherever  the  point  G  be  taken  in  the  arch  PGT, 
QY  is  ^n^ater  than  QZ,  therefore  also  DE*  is  greater 
than  GE*^  thus  the  arch  PGI  falls  wholly  within  the 
conic  section* 

Let  the  ordinate  DE  d  now  meet  the  other  arch  P^I 
anywhere  in  o*;  draw  ^  A  perpendicular  to  LK  meet- 
Ing  LP  in  n,  and  IP  in  ss,  then  it  will  in  like  manner 
appear  that 

rfE*:^E*::LV:L«  ::  Q Y  :  Q»,- 

and  since  in  this  case  QY  is  less  than  Q  is,  therefore 
(/E*  is  less  than  ^E*  ;  hence  the  arch  P^  I  is  wholly 
without  the  conic  section. 

PHOP.  IV. 

The  chord  of  the  circle  of  curvature  which  is 
drawn  from  the  point  of  contact  through  the 
focus  of  a  parabola  is  equal  to  that  which  is  cut 
off  from  the  diameter ;  and  half  the  radius  of 
the  circle  is  a  third  proportional  to  the  perpen* 
dicular  from  the  focus  upon  the  tangent,  and 
the  distance  of.  the  point  of  conuct  from  the 
focus. 

Let  PL  be  the  chord  cot  off  from  the  diameter, 
and  PFH  the  chord  passing  through  F  the  focus ; 
draw  PM  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  join  HL«  HM, 
and  draw  FK  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at  P.  Be- 
cause the  lines  PFH,  PL  make  equal  angles  with  the 
Ungent  at  P  (3.  Part  L),  the  angles  PHL,  PLH  are 
equal  (32.  3.  £.)  hence  PH=PL.  Secondly,  the  tri- 
angles FKPy  PHMy  being  manifestly  similar, 

FK  :  FP  :;  PH,  or  4PF  :  PM, 
hence  FK  :  FP  ::  FP  :  JPM,  or  \  the  radius. 

aFP* 
Coa.  z.    Hence  the  radios  is  equal  to  —kst-  » 

GoR.  2»    The  radius  is  also  equal  to  ■  ■.  ^  ■,  where 

AF  is  the  distance  of  the  focus  from  the  vertex  of  the 

FK* 
parabola  \  for  FPs  -j^  (il.  Part  I.) 

Cor.  3*   Hence  also  the  radius  is  equal  to  ^ 


where  L  denotes  the  parameter  of  the  axis,  ^ 

.    iFP*       2AF-FP»      4L-FP* 
for  -FK" = Af  .y^.i.K=  TFKi^- 


FK* 


The  radius  of  the  circle  of  curvature  at  the  vertex 
of  any  diameter  of  an  ellipse,  or  hyperbola,  is 
a  third  proportional  to  the  perpendicular  drawn 
from  the  centre  upon  the  tangent,  and  half  the 
conjugate  diameter;  and  the  chord  which  is 
drawn  from  the  point  of  contact  through  the 
focus  is  a  third  proportional  to  the  transverse 
axis»  and  conjugate  diameter. 

Let  PL  be  the  chord  cut  off  from  the  diameter,  Fig.  92. 
and  PFH  the  chord  passing  through  F  the  focus }  draw 
PM  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  and  from  the  centre  0 
draw  OR  perpendicular  to  PL,  which  will  bisect  PL 
in  R)  join  HM,  and  draw  the  conjugate  diameter 
QC^  meeting  PH  in  N  and  PM  in  S,  then  PS  is 
equal  to  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  C  open  the 
tangent.  The  triangles  PSC,  PRO  are  similar,  there- 
fore, 

PS  :  PC  ::  PR  :  PO, 
but  PC  :  CQ  ::  CQ  :  PR  CDef.  of  param.) 
therefore  PS  :  CQ ::  CQ  :  PO. 

Secondly,  the  triangles  PSN,  PHM  are  similar, 

therefore  PN  :  PS  ::  PM  :  PH ; 

but  PS  :  CQ  ::  (CQ  :  PO  ::  )  Qy  :  PM, 

therefore  PN  :  CQ  ;:  Q  y  :  PH, 

or,  since  PNsAC  (Cor.  17.  Fkrt  IL  and  Cor.  2c. 
Part  IIL), 

Aa:Q^::  Qy  :  PB. 

Cor*  I.    Hence  the  radius  of  curvature  is  equal  to 

CQ* 

p^,  and  the  chord  passing  tbrongh  the  fecvs  is  equal 

,    2CQ« 
'*^-AC- 

Cor.  2.     Tlie  radius  of  carvature  is  also  equal  to 

CQ'      -    «o    ACBC ,       «      *T       ^         » 

for  PS=    ^^     (15.  Part  II.  and  23.  Part 


ACBC 

in.). 


CQ 


Cor.  3.  Draw  FK  from  the  focus  perpendicular 
to  the  tangent,  jind  let  L  denote  the  parameter  of  the 
transverse  axis  \  the  radios  of  cttrvatuce  is  also  equal  to< 

»LxFP» 

— rf|Tj — .     For  the  triangles  PFK,  NPS  are  mani- 
festly similw,  therefore 

FK  :  FP  ;:  PS  :  PN,  or  AC  ;:  BC :  CQi 

FP 
hence  CQ=:|;|^XBC, 

CQ>        FP»      BC«     FP»       _ 
"**  A(>BC= IK^=  AC^=  Fi&^ *^^ 

This  expression  for  the  radios  of  curvature  is  the  same 
for  all  the  three  conic  sections. 
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CONICHTHYODONTES,  or  Plectronit;e,  in 
Natural  History^  a  name  by  which  the  fossil  teeth  of 
fishes  Are  sometimes  distingoisbed. 

CONIFER  A,  in  Botany  j  %n  order  of  plants  in  the 
Fragmenta  methodt  naturahs  of  Linnseos,  containing 
the  following  genera,  yiz.  copressa*,  ephedra,  equisetura, 
juniperus,  pinos,  taxos,  thuja.    See  Botany  Index* 

CONIFEROUS  TREES,  such  a«  bear  hard  dry  seed- 
vessels  of  a  conical  figure  \  consisting  of  several  woody 
parbi,  being  mostly  scaly,  adhering  close  together,  and 
separating  when  ripe. 

CONIMBRICA,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  Iowa 
of  Lositania,  on  the  sooth  side  of  the  river  Monda  \ 
from  tlie  ruint  of  which  arose  Coimbra,  in  its  neigh-* 
boarliood,  a  city  of  Portogal.  W.  Long.  9.  5.  N.  Lat* 
40.  l6» 

CONINGSECK,  a  town  of  Snabia  in  Germany, 

and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  name,  20  miles 

north  of  Constance.     E.  Long*  9.  20.  N.  Lat.  47.  50. 

CONJOINT,  in  a  general  sense,  signifies  onited  or 

connected. 

Cos JontT  Degrees^  in  Music^  two  notes  which  follow 
each  other  imniediately  in  the  order  of  the  scale,  as  ui 
and  re. 

Conjoint  Tetrachorda^  two  tetrachords,  or  fourths, 
where  the  same  chord  is  the  highest  of  one  and  the 
lowest  of  the  other. 

CONISSAL^,  an  old  term  in  natural  history, 
signifying  a  class  of  fossils,  which  were  said  to  be  na- 
UiraHy  and  essentially  compounded,  not  inflammable, 
nor  soluble  in  water,  found  in  detached  masses,  and 
formed  of  crystalline  matter  debased  by  earth.  It  in- 
cluded sand  and  gritty  substances* 

CONJUGATE  DIAMETER,  or  Axis  of  an  Ellipsis^ 
the  shortest  of  the  two  diameters,  or  tliat  bisecting  the 
axis. 

CONJUGATION,  in  Grammar^  a  ngular  distri- 
bution of  the  several  inflections  of  verbs  in  their  diflFer* 
ent  voices,  moods,  tenses,  numbers,  and  persons,  so  as 
to  distin^ish  them  from  one  another.  See  Grammar 
and  Lakovace. 
CONIUM,  Hemlock.  See  BoTAyy  Jndex^ 
CONJUNCT,  in  a  general  sense,  signifies  conjoin- 
ed, concurrent,  or  onited. 

Conjunct  R^htt^  in  Scots  Law^  such  as  are  grant- 
ed to  two  or  more  persons.     See  liAW  Index. 

CoKJtnrcT,  or  Confidant  Persons^  in  Scots  Law^ 
such  AS  are  about  the  person  of  another,  or  employed  by 
him*     See  Law  Index, 

CONJUNCTION,  in  Astronomy^  the  meeting  of 
two  or  more  stars  or  planets  in  the  same  degree  of  the 
zodiac. 

CovJOKCTTOK,  in  Grammar^  an  indeclinable  word 
or  particle,  which  nerves  to  join  words  and  sentencen 
together,  and  thereby  shows  their  relation  or  depend- 
ence open  one  another.    See  Grammar. 

CONJURATION,  magic  words^  characters,  or 
ceremonies,  whereby  evil  spirits,  tempests,  &c.  are 
sopposed  to-  be  raised,  or  driven  away.  The  Romish 
priests  pretend  to  expel  devils,  by  preparing  holy  wa- 
ter in  a  particular  manner,  and  sprinkling-  it  over  the 
possessed,  with-  a*  number  of  conjurations,  and  ezor- 
•isms* 

Some  anthosB  aak»  the  difference  between  conju^ 


0 

Conntcti- 

rnt 


ration  and  witchcraft  to  consist  in  this  \  tbat  the  for-  Conjoi 
roer  effects  its  end  by  prayers  and  invocation  of  God's      tion 
name,  &.c.  to  compel  the  devil  to  do  what  is  desired  ; 
so  that  the  conjuror  in  supposed  to  be  at  war  with  the 
devil,  and  that  evil  spirit  to  act  merely  out  of  con- 
straint :  whereas  the  latter  attains  its  end  by  an  im- 
mediate application  to  the  devil  himself:  and  the  de- 
viPs  complaisance  is  supposed  to  be  the  consequence  of 
some  compact  between  them,  so  that  the  devil  and  the 
witch  have  a  good  understanding  together.   Both  these, 
again,  differ  from  inchantment  and  sorcery  ^  in  that 
these  latter  operate  secretly  and  slowly  by  apells,  charms, 
&c.  without  ever  calling  on  the  devil,  or  having  any 
conference  with  him. 
CONN.     See  CoND. 

CONN  AUGHT,  one  of  tlie  four  provinces  of  Ire- 
land, bounded  on  the  east  by  that  of  Leinster,  on  the 
west  by  the  ocean, ;  on  the  north  and  north-west  by 
part  of  the  ocean  and  province  of  Ulster,  and  on  the 
south  and  east  by  Munster.  It  is  about  130  miles  in 
length,  and  84  in  breadth.  It  has  no  rivers  of  any 
great  note  besides  the  Shannon.  It  has  several  con- 
venient bays  and  creeks,  and  is  fertile  in  many  places* 
It  had  several  dangerous  bogs,  overrun  with  woods, 
which  are  now  in  some  measure  cleared  away.  This. 
province  produces  abundance  of  cattle,  sheep,  deer, 
hawks,  and  honey ;  but  the  inhabitants  being  lazy,  it 
is  the  least  cultivated  of  all  the  four  provinces.  It  con- 
tains I  archbishopric,  5  bishoprics,  6  counties,  7  raar^ 
ket  townn,  8  places  of  trade,  10  boroughs  tliat  sent 
members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  479256  houses,  24  old 
castles,  besides  fortresses  that  have  been  erected  of  late, 
and  330  parishes.     The  principal  town  is  Galway. 

CONNARUS,  Cetlon  Sumach.     See  Botaky 
Index. 

CONNECTICUT,  a  large  river  in  New  England, 
which  gives  name  to  one  of  the  five  colonies  of  that 
province  (see  the  next  article),     li  rises  in  a  swamp 
on  the  height  of  land,  in  N.  Lat.  45.  lo.  W.  Long.  71. 
After  a  sleepy  course  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  it  tumbles 
over  four  separate  falls,  and  turning  west  keeps  close 
under  the  hills  which  form  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  vale  through   which   it  runs.     The  AmOnoosucL 
and  Israel  rivers,  two  principal  branches  of  Connecti* 
ont  river,  fall  into  it  from  the  east,  between  the  lati-^ 
tudes  44°  and  45^*    Between  the  towns  of  Walpole 
on  the  east,  and  Westminster  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  are  the  great  falls.     The  whole  river,  compres- 
sed between  two  rocks  scarcely  30  feet  asnnder,  shoots 
with  amazing  rapidity  into  a  broad  bason  below.    Over 
these  falls,  a  bridge  160  feet  in  length  was  built  in 
J  784,  under  which  the  highest  floods  may  pass  without 
detrimenL  This  is  the  first  bridge  that  was  ever  erect- 
ed over  this  noble  river.     Above  Deerfield  in  Massa^* 
chwu^s  it  receives  Deerfield  river  from  the  west,  and 
Miller^s  river  from  the  east,  after  which  it  runs  west-' 
erly  ia  a  ninuous  course  to  Fighting-falls,  and  a  little 
after  tumbles  over  Deerfield  falls,  which  are  impassable 
by  boats.    At  Windsor  in  Connecticut  it  receives  Far% 
mington  river  from  the  west,  and  at  Hartford  meets  tlie 
tide.    From  Hartford  it  pi^sses  on  in  a  crooked  course, 
until  it  falls  into  Long  Island  soimd  between  Say  brock 
and  Lyme* 

The  length  of  this  river,  in, a. straight  line,  is  near- 
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Connect'.  ^3^  3^^  mtlei*  Its  general  coarae  is  seTeml  degrees  west 
cut       of  sooth.     It  is  from  80  to  100  rods  wide^  130  miles 
from  \U  mouth.     At  its  mouth  is  a  bar  of  sand  ivbich 
consiiderahly  obstructs  the  navigation.     Ten  feet  water 
at  fun  tides  b  found  on  this  bar,  and  the  same  depth 
to  Middleton.      The  distance   of  the   bar  from  this 
pface,  as  the  river  runs,  is  3JS  miles.     Above  Middle* 
ten  are  several  shoals  which  stretch  quite  across  the  ri* 
▼er.     Only  six  feet  water  is  found  on  the  shoal  at  high 
tide,  and  herte  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  bat  abeot  eight 
niches.     About  three  miles  below  Middleton  the  river 
is  contracted  to  abont  40  rods  in  breadth  by  two  high 
nHMintains.      Almost  everywhere  else  the  banks  are 
low,  and  spread  into  fine  exteuBive  meadows.     In  the 
spring  floods,  which  generally  happen  in  MaTy  these 
meadows  are  covered,  with  water*    At  Hartford  the 
water  sometimes  rises  ao  feet  above  the  common  anr* 
face  of  the  river,  and  having  all  to  pass  through  the 
a:bove-nientioned  strait,  it  is  sometimes  two  or  thiee 
weeks  before  it  returns  to  its  usual  bed.     These  flood* 
add  nothing  to  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  at  the 
month  of  the  river :  this  bar  lying  too  far  oflF  in  the 
sound  to  be  affected  by  them. 

On  this  beautiful  river,  whose  banks  are  settled  al- 
most to  its  source,  are  many  pleasant,  neat,  iiell4>oilt 
towns.  On  its  western  bank,  from  its  month  north* 
ward,  are  the  towns  of  Saybrook,  Haddam,  Middle- 
ton,  Weathersfield,  Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Soflield, 
in  Conneclicttt ;  West  Springfield,  Northampton,  Hat- 
field, and  Deerfield,  in  Massachusets  j  Guilford,  Brat- 
tleborottgh,  in  which  is  Fort  Dnmmer,  Westminster, 
Windsor,  Hartford.  Fairlee,  Newbury,  Bmnswiek, 
and  many  others  in  v  emont.  Crossing  the  river  into 
New  Hampshire,  and  travelliog  on  the  eastern  bank, 
you  pass  through  Woodbury  nearly  opposite  to  Bruns- 
wick, Northomberland,  the  Coos  country,  Lyman, 
Orford,  Lyme,  Hanover,  in  which  is  DartOMratb  Col- 
lege, Lebanon,  Cornish,  Clermont,  Charlestown  or 
N^  4,  Chesterfield,  and  many  ethers  in  New  Hamp- 
shire \  Sunderland,  Hadley,  Springfield,  Long  Meadow, 
in  Massachusets }  and  in  Connecticut,  Enfield,  East 
Windsor,  East  Hartford,  Glastenbury,  East  Haddam, 
and  Lyme. 

This  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  10  feet 
water  36  miles ;  for  those  of  smaller  size  to  Hart- 
ford, upwards  of  50  miles  from  its  mouthy  and  flat>boU 
tomed  boats  ascend  200  miles  farther,  and  bring  down 
the  produce  of  the  country.  These  boats  are  long  and 
narrow,  for  the  convenience  of  going  up  stream,  and  of 
so  light  a  make  as  to  be  portable  m  carts.  They  are 
taken  out  of  the  river  at  three  diflferent  carrying-places, 
all  of  which  make  15  miles. 

Sturgeon,  salmon,  isnd  shad,  are  caught  in  plenty  in 
their  season,  from  the  month  of  the  river  upwards,  ex- 
cepting sturgeon,  which  do  not  aseend  the  upper  falls  ; 
besides  a  variety  of  small  fish,  such  as  pike,  carp,  &c. 

CoHNECTicin*,  one  of  the  five  states  of  New  Eng- 
land ill  America }  bounded  on  the  north  by  Massachu- 
sets ;  on  the  east  by  Rhode  Island  j  on  the  south  hy  the 
sound  which  divides  it  firom  Long  Island  $  and  on  the 
west  by  the  province  of  New  York. 

The  divisional  line  between  Connecticut  and  Ma»- 
sachusets,  as  settled  in  1728,  was  found  to  be  abont 
72  miles  in  length*     The  line  dividing  Connecticut 
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from  Bhode  Island  was  settled  in  1728,  and  found  to  CesDecti. 
be  abont  45  miles.    The  sea  coast,  from  the  mouth  of      est. 
Paukatuk  river,  which  forms   a  part  of  the  eastern^      m  ■■ 
bonndary  of  Connecticut,  in  a  direct  south-westwnrdly 
line  to  the  month  of  Bryam  river,  is  reckoned  at  abont 

?>  miles.  The  line  between  Connecticut  and  New 
ork  runs  firom  latitude  41.  O.  to  latitude  42.  a« ;  -72 
miles*  Connccticot  contains  nbont  4674  square  imles  $ 
equal  to  about  2,960,000  acres.  1 

This  state  is  watered  by  several  fine  rivers,  the  prin- Riven, 
cipal  of  which  are,  Connecticut  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  Hoosatonik,  and  the  Thanes.  One 
branch  of  the  Hoosatonik  rises  in  Lanesboreogh,  the 
ether  in  Windsor,  both  i«  Berkshire  connty  in  Mas- 
sachusets. It  passes  throngh  a  number  ef  pleasant 
towns,  and  empties  into  the  sound  between  Stratford 
and  Milford.  It  is  naeigable  I2  mileB,  to  Derby.  A 
bar  of  shells,  at  its  moudi,  obstructs  its  navigation  for 
large  vessels.  In  this  river,  between  SaUsWy  and  Ca- 
naan, is  a  cataract,  where  the  water  of  tha  ffholc  river, 
which  is  X  50  yards  wide,  falls  about  60  feet  perpendi- 
mikrly,  in  a  perfectly  whtCe  sheet*  A  oapions  mist 
arises,  in  which  floating  rainbows  are  seen,  in  variooa 


places  at  the  same  time,  exhibiting  a  scene  ezoeediogly 
grand  and  beantsfuL 

The  Thames  empties  into  Loa|;  Island  sound  at 
New  London.  It  is  navigable  14  miks,  to  Norwich 
Landing.  Here  it  loses  its  nama,  and  hrandiea  into 
Sbetucket  on  the  east,  and  Norwich  or  Little  River  on 
the  west*  The  city  of  Norwich  stands  on  ihe  tongue 
of  land  between  these  rivers*  Xaltle  Barter,  about  a 
mile  from  its  month  has  a  remarkable  and  very  ro- 
mantic cataract.  A  rock  10  or  12  feel  in  perpendi- 
cular height,  extends  quite  across  the  channel  of  the 
river*  O^r  this  the  whole  river  pitches,  in  one  entim 
sheet,  upon  a  bed  of  rocks  below.  Here  the  river  is 
eompressed  into  a  very  narrow  channel  between  two 
craggy  cUft,  one  of  which  towers  to  a  eonsidesahle 
height*  The  channel  descends  gmdnaUy»ia  vary  crook- 
ed, and  covered  with  pointed  rocks*  Upon  these  the 
water  swiftly  tumbles,  foaming  with  the  most  violent 
agitation,  15  or  20  rode,  into  a  broad  basoii  which 
spreads  before  it*  At  the  bottom  of  the  perpmdieo- 
lar  falls,  the  rocks  are  curiously  excavated  by  the  con- 
stant pouring  of  the  water*  Soma  of  the  cavitiea,  which 
are  all  of  a  circular  farm,  are  five  or  six  feet  deep.  The 
snoothnees  of  the  water  above  its  descent,  the  regularity 
and  beauty  of  the  perpcndienlar  fall,  the  tiemendoua 
roughness  of  the  other,  and  the  ofaggy,  tesvering  oliff 
which  impends  the  whole,  present  to  the  view  of  the 
spectator  a  scene  indesoribaUy  delightful  and  ma}eetie^ 
On  this  river  are  some  of  the  finest  nsill  seats  in  New 
England,  and  those  immediately  beUw  therfolls,  ocou- 
picd  by  Lathrop*8  mill,  aire  perhaps  not  exceeded  by 
any  in  tlie  world*  Across  the  month  of  this  river  is  a^ 
broad,  commodious  bridge,  in  the  form  of  a  wharf,> 
built  at  a  great  expenoe* 

Sbetucket  river,  the  other  branch  of  the  Thames, 
fimr  miles  from  its  month,  receivos  Qninnahog,  which 
has  its  source  in  Brimfield  in  Massachneats  \  thence 
passing  through  Sturbridge  and  Dudlev  in  Massachn- 
sets,  it  crosses  into  Conneotaont,  and  divides  Pomfirst 
from  Killingly,  Canterbury  from  Flainfield,  and  Lisbon 
irom  Preston,  and  then  minglea  with  Shetncket    In 
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Conatctt  PMtiog  tbrOQgb  this  billy  cMotry,  it  toable$  over 

cut.       many  falls,  aad  affords  a  vast  nnmber  of  mill  seats. 

^    '  '  The  source  of  the  Shetacket  is  not  far  from  that  of 

Quinnabog*     It  has  the  name  of  Willamantik  while 

passing  thioagb  Stafford,  and  between  Tolland  and 

WiUington,  Coventry,  and  Mansfield.     Below  Wind- 

ham  it  takes  ibe  name  of  Shetnoket,  and  empties  as 

above.      These  rivers  are  fed  by  norobcrless  Imloks 

from  every  part  of  the  adjacent  country*     At  the 

moodi  of  Shetueket  is  a  bridge  of  timber  1 24  feet  in 

length,  supported  at  each  end  by  pillars,  and  held  np 

in  the  middle  by  braees  on  the  top,  in  the  nature  of  an 

X        arch* 

The  two  principal  harboors  are  at  New  London  and 
New  Haven*  The  former  opens  to  the  suotb.  From 
the  light-house,  whioh  stands  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  bar* 
hour,  to  the  town,  is  about  three  miles }  the  breadth  is 
tbree  qnarters  of  a  mile,  and  in  some  pUces  more* 
The  harbour  has  from  five  to  six  fathoms  water,  a  clear 
bottooB,  tough  ooae,  and  as  far  as  one  mile  above  the 
town  IS  entifely  secure  and  eemmodious  for  large 
shfps*  New  Havmi  barbonr  is  greatly  inierior  to  that 
of  New  London.  It  is  a  bay  which  sets  up  northerly 
from  the  sound  about  four  mttes.  Its  entrance  is  aboat 
balf  a  mile  wide.  It  has  very  good  anchorage,  and  two 
and  a  half  fiitboms  at  low  water,  and  tbree  fatbeos  and 
fiiur  feet  «t  eommon  tides.  The  whole  of  the  eea 
coast  is  ittdMited  with  barbonrs,  many  of  which  are  sale 
and  eommodiotts,  bat  are  not  snfficieatly  ssed  to  meiit 
a  description* 

deoneoticttt,  ibongh  subject  to  the  e&trenne  of  beat 
aad  «eld  in  their  seasons,  and  to  fireqoent  sadden 
•hangea,  is  very  heakbftiL  As  many  as  one  in  46 
of  the  inbabitaiitB  of  Coaneoticnt,  who  were  living  in 
17)4,  were  upwards  of  40  years  oU*  Frem  aocnrato 
4ii«nkition  it .  is  inund,  that  about  one  in  eigbt  live 
to  the  age  of  70  years  and  upwards )  one  in  15  to  the 
age  of  80  yeaif ,  and  one  in  abeat  30  to  the  age  of  90* 

la  the  maritiaAe  towns  the  weather  .is  ^variable,  aG-> 
cording  ns  the  mnd  blows  from  the  sea  or  land*  As 
you  advance  into  the  country,  the  sea  breezes  have  leas 
edhet  sipon  the  air,  and  consequently  the  weather  is 
leM  variable*  The  sbartest  day  is  8  hours  and  58 
minutes,  and  the  longest  15  hours.  The  norCh-woiit 
winds,  in  the  winter  leueon,  aso  •often  eztiemaly  seveiu 
and  piercing,  occsaioned  by  tha  gnat  body  of  snow 
which  lies  conoeaM  frem  the  dissolving  iuAieneo  of  the 
eun  in  the  immense  forests  north  and  north*wost  The 
clear  and  serene  tempenUnse  of  the  sky,  however, 
makes  amends  for  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  ia 
faveurablo  to  health  aad  longsvity*  Conaeetient  is  go- 
■emHy  broken  land,  nmde  up  o£  mountains,  hills,  iwd 
vaHqra }  and  is  exoeedin^y  wdl  watemd*  Sonm  email 
partiof  it  aso  tbia  and  barren*  It  Ues  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  northern  dimates,  aad  has  a  strong  fertile  soil* 
Its  principal  productions  mre  Indian  com,  rye,  wheat 
in  many  parts  of  the  state,  oats,  aad  barley,  which  ate 
licwvy  and  good,  and  of  late  bock-wbeat,  flax  in  brge 
qoaatltios,  some  hemp,  petatoes  of  several  kinds,  pnnsp- 
ktia,  tomips,  pease,  beans,  &c«  &c*  limiti  of  all  kinds, 
which  aso  oamMon  to  the  climate.  The  soil  is  'vety 
wall  oaleulatad  for  pastom  and  mowing,  wUoh  enables 
the  fermers  to  fcod  lacga  numben  of  seat  otftde  aad 


horses.  Actual  calculation  has  evinced,  that  any  given  Coonectt- 
quantity  of  the  best  mowing  land  in  Connecticut,  pro-  cut. . 
duces  about  twice  as  much  clear  profit  as  the  same 
quantity  of  the  best  wheat  land  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  Many  farmers,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state, 
have  lately  found  their  advantage  in  raising  mules, 
which  are  carried  from  the  ports  of  Norwich  and  New 
London  to  the  West  India  islands,  nnd  yield  a  hand- 
some profit.  The  beef,  pork,  butter,  and  cheese,  of 
Gmnecticut,  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world* 

The  trade  of  G>nnecticut  is  partly  with  the  West  Trade. 
India  islands,  and  is  carried  on  in  vessels  from  60  to 
X40  tons.*  The  exports  consist  of  horses,  mules,  oxen, 
oaK  staves,  hoops,  pine  boards,  oak  planks,  beans.  In* 
dian  eom,  fish,  beef,  pork,  &c.  Horses,  live  cattle 
and  lumber,  are  permitted  in  the  Dutch,  Danish,  and 
French  ports*  Beef  aad  fish  are  liable  to  such  heavy 
duties  in  the  French  islands,  as  that  little  profit  arises 
to  the  merchant  who  sends  them  to  their  ports.  Pork 
and  flour  are  prohibited*  As  the  ordinance  making- 
free  ports  in  the  French  West  India  islands  extends  to 
all  foreigners,  the  price  of  molasses  and  ether  articles 
has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  English  purchasers 
for  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  ^  so  that  the  trade  of 
Gmnecticnt  with  the  French  West  India  islands  is  not 
profitable*  Cotton,  cocoa,  indigo,  and  sugars,  are  not 
permitted  to  be  brought  away  by  Americans.  Tho 
severity  with  which  these  prohibitory  laws  are  ad^ 
ministered  is  such,  as  that  these  articles  cannot  bo 
smuggled. 

Connecticut  has  a  large  number  of  coasting  vesscla 
employed  ia  carrying  the  praduce  of  the  state  to  other 
statesK^'  To  Bhode  island,  Bfassacbusets,  aad  New 
Hampshire,  they  carry  pork,  wheat,  com,, and  rye* 
To  North  and  Sooth  Candlnas,  and  Georgia,  butter, 
cheese,  salted  beef,  cyder,  apples,  potatoes,  bay,  &c* 
aad  receive  ia  retam  rice,  iiidigo,  and  monef .  But 
as  New  York  is  nearer,  and  the  state  of  the  markets 
always  well  known,*  much  nf  the  prodnce  of  Conneo* 
ticot,  especially  of  the  western  parts,  is  carried  there  ^ 
particularly  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  flax«seed,  beef,  pork,  , 
cheese,  and  butter  in  large  qnantities.  Most  of  the 
pioduca  of  Connecticut  river,  from  the  parts  of  Mas- 
saohasets.  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  as  well  aa 
of  Connecticut,  which,  are  adjacent,  goes  to  the  same 
asarket*  Considerable  quantities  of  the  produce  of  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  state  are  marketed  at  Boston  and 
Providenee. 

The  value  of  the  whole  exported  produce  and  com- 
BMiditios  from  this  state  amounted  in  1805  to  i,443f72j^ 
dollars,  and  in  1817  only  to  604,139  dollars.  The 
high  amount  at  tho  former  period  was  owing  to  the  ex- 
traordinary activity  of  the  neutral  trade  during  the  war 
between  franco  and  Britain* 

In  1774*  tho  oumber  of  shipping  in  Connecticut 
wns  189$  their  tonnage  10,3x7 1  seataring  men  1162  ^ 
betides  upwards  of  20  sail  of  roasting  vessels,  wUcb 
ompiojred  about  90  seamen.  In  x8i  c,  the  shipping 
belonging  to  the  state  amoonted  to  oo,zoi  tons,  of 
wbicb  13,669  belonged  to  New  London,  13,637  to 
New  Haven,  25,950  to  Middletoo,  and  684(rto  Fair- 
field. Now  London  harbour  is  fiirtified,  and  ad* 
mite  af  laiige  ipusselsy  tbe  otbsr  ports  aro  unfortified. 
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Connecli-  TlioDgh  Connecticut  bas  a  great  extent  of  sea  caast, 
cut*       It  is  a  much  less  commercial  state  than  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  number  of  shipping  from  the  port  of  New  Lon- 
don employed  in  1788  in  the  European  and  West  In- 
dia trade,  was  four  ships,  one  snow^  54  brigantines,  32 
schooners,  and  45  sloops.  The  number  of  horses  and 
cattle  exported  from  the  district  round  New  London, 
from  the  toth  of  January  1787,  to  the  loth  of  Janu- 
ary 1788,  was  6917;  besides  jack  asses  imported  and 
exported,  not  included.  From  1786  to  1787,  the 
number  was  6671  j  so  that  the  last  year  exceeded  the 
other  246.  From  March  1787  to  January  1788, 1459 
horses,  780  oxen,  and  23  cows,  were  exported  from  the 
port  of  Middleton. 

The  farmers  in  Connecticut  and  their  families  are 
mostly  clothed  in  plain,  decent,  homespun  cloth.  Their 
linens  and  woollens  are  manufactured  in  the  family 
way }  and  although  they  are  generally  of  a  coarser 
kind,  they  are  of  a  stronger  texture,  and  much  more 
durable,  than  those  imported  from  France  tfnd  Great 
Britain.  Many  of  their  cloths  are  fine  and  band* 
some. 

In  New  HaTen  is  a  linen  manufactory  which  flou- 
rishes, and  one  for  cotton  is  about  to  bis  established. 
In  East  Hartford  is  a  glass-work,  a  snuff  and  powder 
mill,  and  an  iron-work  and  slitting  mill.  IroD«>work8 
are  established  also  at  Salisbury,  Norwich,  and  other 
parts  of  the  state.  At  Stafford  is  a  furnace  at  which 
are  made  large  quantities  of  hollow  ware  and  other 
ironmongery,  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  state.  Pa- 
per is  manufactured  at  Norwich,  Hartford,  New  Ha- 
ven, and  in  Litchfield  county.  Nails  of  every  size  are 
made  in  almost  every  town  and  village  in  Connecticut  i 
so  that  considerable  quantities  can  be  exported  to  the 
neighbouring  states,  and  at  a  better  rate  than  they  can 
be  had  from  Europe.  Ironmongery,  hats  of  the  beM 
kinds,  candles,  leather,  shoes,  and  boots,  are  manu* 
factured  in  this  state.  We  must  not  omit  to  men* 
tion  wooden  dishes  and  other  wooden  ware,  which 
«re  made  in  vast  quantities  in  Soffield  and  some  few 
other  places,  and  sold  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
eastern  states.  The  annual  value  of  the  manufactures 
•f  this  state  in  zSio  was  estimated  at  59900,560  dol- 
lars. 

It  appears  from  experiments  made  formerly  in  this 
state,  that  a  bushel  of  sun-flower  seed  yields  a  gallon 
of  oil ;  and  that  an  acre  of  ground  planted  with  the 
seed  at  three  feet  apart,  will  yield  between  forty  and 
fifty  bushels  of  the  seed.  This  oil  is  as  mild  as  swe^t 
oil,  and  is  equally  agreeable  with  salads,  and-  as  a  me- 
dicine. It  may,  moreover,  be  used  with  advantage  in 
paints,  varnishes,  and  ointments.  From  its  being  ma- 
nufactured in  our  own  country,  it  may  always  be  pro- 
cured and  used  in  a  fresh  state.  The  oil  is  pressed  from 
the  seed  in  the  same  manner  that  cold-drawn  linseed 
oil  is  drawn  from  flax-seed,  and  with  as  little  trouble* 
Sweet  olive  oils  sells  for  six  shillings  a  quart.  Should 
the  oil  of  the  sun-flower  sell  for  only  two-thirds  of  that 
price,  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  ground,  supposing  it  . 
to  yield  only  40  bushels  of  the  seed,  will  be  3^2!. 
a  sum  far  beyond  the  product  of  an  acre  of  ground  in 
any  kind  of  grain.    The  seed  is  raised  witt  very  little 
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trouble,  and  grows  in  land  of  nBoderate  fertility.     It  CmbccU- 
may  be  gathered  and  shelled,  fit  for  the  esftraction  of      cut. 
the  oil,  by  women  and  children*  »  — ' 

Connecticut  i«  divided  into  eight  counties,  viz*  ^*>^*/SY'ldi ' 
ford,  New  Haven,  New  London,  Fairfield,  Windhaai,aioagsad 
Litchfield,   Middlesex,  and  Tolland*      The  counties  p9|mdiUoa. 
are  subdivided  into  upwar-Js  of  1 19  townships  ;  each  of 
which   is  a  corporation  invested  with  power  to  bold 
lands,  choose  their  own  -town  officers,  to  make  pruden- 
tial laws,  the  penalty  of  transgreaaion  not  to  exceed 
20s.  and  lo  choose  their  ewn  representatives  te  the  ge- 
neral assembly.     Tbe  townships  are  generally  divi&d 
into  two  or  more  parishes,  in  each  of  which  is  one  or 
more  places  of  public  worship. 

Connecticut  is  the  most  populous,  in  proportion  to 
its  extent,  of  any  of  the  thirteen  states.  It  is  laid  oot 
in  small  farms  from  50  to  300  or  400  acres  each,  which 
are  held  by  the  farmers  in  fee-simple ;  and  are  gene- 
rally cultivated  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  will 
admit  The  state  is  chequered  with  innumenble  roods 
or  highways,  crossing  each  other  in  every  direction* 
A  traveller  in  any  of  these  roads,  even  in  the  most  un- 
settled parts  of  the  state,  will  seldom  pass  more  than 
two  or  three  miles  without  finding  a  bouse  or  cottage, 
and  a  firm  under  such  improvements  as  to  afford  the 
necessaries  for  tbe  support  of  a  family*  The  whole 
state  resembles  a  well-cultivated  garden }  which|  with 
that  degree  of  indnstty  that  is  requisite  finr  happiness, 
prodncea  the  necessaries  and  convenienoea  of  life  in 
great  plenty. 

In  17599  tbe  number  of  inhabitants  in  Connecticut 
was  13O1611  'f  Hi  17749  there  were  197,856  soola.  In 
18  years,  the  increase  was  67,245}  from  1774  to 
1782,  the  increase  was  but  11,294  peraonf.  This  com- 
paratively small  increase  was  owing  to  the  deatmction 
of  the  war,  and  the  numerous  emigrations  to  VermonL 
In  18 10  the  population  was  261,942* 

The  inhabitants  are  almost  entirely  of  English  de- 
scent. There  are  no  Dutch,  French,  or  Gcarmana,  and 
very  few  Scotch  or  Irish  peo^,  in  any  part  of  New 
England. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  said  on  these  Cfcanotcr, 
particulars  under  New  England,  it  may  be  observed,  ananen, 
that  tbe  people  of  Connecticut  are  reasaikably  food  of  ^^- 
baving  all  their  disputes,  even  those  of  the  most  tri- 
vial kind,  settled  according -to  law*  The  prevalence 
of  this  litigious  spirit  aflbrds  enplejinent  and  support 
for  a  numerous  body  of  lawyers.  The  number  of  ac- 
tions entered  annually  upon  tbe  several  dockets  in  the 
state,  justifies  the  above  observations.  That  party 
spirit,  however,  which  is  the  bane  of  political  happi- 
ness, bas  not  raged  with  snch  violenoe  in  this  aute  as 
in  Massaefansets  «nd  Bhode  Island*  Public  prooeed- 
ings  have  been  conducted,  geaemlly,  and  espeoiaUy 
of  late,  with  much  calmnesa  and  candonr*.  Tbe 
people  are  well  informed  in  regard  to  their  rights,  and 
judicious  in  tbe  methods  they  adept  to  secure  them* 

Tbe  clergy,  who  are  numerous,  and,  as  n  hedy, 
very  re^ect3d>le,  have  hitherto  pteserred  a  kind  of 
aristocradcal  baknce  in  the  very  denociatical  govern- 
ment of  the  state  ;  which  bas  happily  opesal^  as  a 
check  open  tbe  overbenring  spirit  of  iv^Uinanism. 
It  has  been  lamented  that  the  unhappy  religioHS  dis- 
putes 
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ComimU*  pQtes  whieli  have  too  mach  prcTailed  among  some  of  vernor  Hopkins.  This  ▼enerablo  and  benoToIent  gen-  ConnccU. 
the  clei|^f  uid  the  too  great  attention  tbit  others 
^hare  paid  to  their  temporal  concerns,  to  the  neglect 
of  their  flocks,  and  an  inattention  to-  the  qoalifica- 
tioos  of  those  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  sacred 
office,  have,  heretofore,  considerahly  diminished  their 
infiocnce*  It  is  a  pleasing  circamstance  that  the  rage 
for  theological  dispntation  is  abating  $  and  greater 
strictness  is  obserred  in  the  admission  of  candidates  to 
the  ministry.  Their  influence  is  on  the  increase  ;  and 
it  is  no  doubt  to  be  attribated,  in  part,  to  their  in- 
oreasing  influence,  that  an  evident  reformation  in  the 
manners  of  the  people  ef  this  state  has  taken  place 
since  the  peace.  In  regard  to  learning  and  abilities, 
the  clergy,  at  the  present  day,  are  equal  to  their  pre- 
decessors at  any  former  period. 

As  to  ecclesiastical  government  and  discipline,  each 
church  is  a  separate  jurisdiction,  and  claims  authority 
to  choose  their  own  minister,  to  exercise  government, 
and  to  enjoy  gospel  ordinances  within  itself.  The 
churches,  however,  are  not  independent  of  each  other  j 
they  are  associated  for  rontoal  benefit  and  convenience. 
The  associations  have  power  to  license  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  to  consult  for  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  recommend  measures  to  be  adopted  by  the  churches, 
but  have  no  authority  to  enforce  them.  When  dis- 
putes arise  in  churches,  councils  are  called,  by  the  par^ 
ties,  to  settle  them  }  but  their  power  is  only  advisory. 
There  are  as  many  associations  in  the  state  as  there 
are  counties  ;  and  they  meet  twice  in  a  year.  These 
are  all  combined  in  one  general  association,  who  meet 
annually. 

All  religions  that  are  consistent  with  the  peace  of 
society  are  .tolerated  in  Connecticut}  and  a  spirit  of 
liberality  and  Catholicism  is  increasing.  There  are 
very  few  religious  sects  in  this  state  )  the  hulk  of  the 
people  ara  Congregationalists.  Besides  these  there  are 
Episcopalians  and  Baptists  ^  and  formerly  there  was 
a  society  of  Sandimanians  at  New-Haven  ^  hut  they 
are  now  reduced  to  a  very  small  number.  The  Epis- 
copalian churches  are  respectable,  and  are  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  bishop.  The  Baptists  are  in- 
cnasing  here  as  in  the  other  states.  Their  congrega- 
tions, with  those  in  the  neighbeuring  states,  meet  in 
associations,  by  delegation,  annually. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  very  pleasant  towns, 
both  maritime  and  inland,  in  Connecticut.      It  con- 
tains five  incorporated  towns  or  cities.    Two  of  these, 
Hartford  and  New-Haven,  are  the  capitals  of  the  state. 
The  general  assembly  is  holden  at  the  former  in  May, 
and  at  the  latter  in  October,  annually.     See  Hart- 
jo        FORD  and  New^HAvsN* 
CoUegei,         In  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  education  of  all  ranks 
mcademicf.  of  people  more  attended  to  than  in  Connecticut.    Al- 
AadiehooU-mQ^I  every  town  in  the  state  is  divided  into  dbtricU, 
and  each  district  has  a  public  school  kept  in  it  a  greater 
or  less  part  of  every  year.     Somewhat  more  than  one 
third  of  the  money  srising  from  a  tax  on  the  polls  and 
rateable  estate  of  the  inhabitants,  is  sppropriated  to  the 
anpport  of  schools,  in  the  several  towns,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  and  jouth.     The  law  directs  that  a 
grammar  school  shall  be  kept  in  every  couuty  town 
through  the  state. 

There  is  a  grammar  school  at  Hartford,  and  ano- 
ther at  New-Haven,  supported  by  a  donation  of  Go- 
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tleman,  in  his  last  will,  dated  1657,  left  in  the  hands       est" 
of  Theophilos  £aton,  Esq.  and  three  others,  a  legacy        '      ^ 
of  13241.     **  as  an  encouragement,  in  these  foreign 
plantations,  of  breeding  up  hopeful  youths   both   at 
the  grammar  school  and  college.*'     In  1664,  ^^  '^ 

Scy  was  equally  divided   between  New-Haven   and 
artford }  and  grammar  schoob  were  erected,  which 
have  been  supported  ever  since. 

At  Greenfield  there  is  a  respectable  academy.  At 
Plainfield  is  another.  This  academy  has  flourished  for 
several  years,  and  furnished  a  number  of  students  for 
Yale  and  Dartmouth  colleges.  At  Norwich  and  Wind- 
ham, likewise  are  academies  furnished  with  able  in- 
structors }  each  of  these  academies  has  60  or  70  scho- 
lars. In  1 80 1  Mr  P.  Bacon  bequeathed  30,000  dollars 
to  found  an  academy  in  Colchester. 

Yale  College  was  founded  in  1700,  and  remained 
at  Killingworth  until  1 707-^hen  at  Saybrook,  until 
1716,  when  it  was  removed  and  fixed  at  New-Haven. 
See  NeW'HdFEN*  it 

On  the  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  two  miles  from  Miaes,  ni- 
Bliddleton,  is  a  lead  mine,  which  was  wrought  during  ^^7* 
the  war  at  the  expence  of  the  state,  and  was  produce 
tive.  It  is  too  expensive  to  work  in  time  of  peace. 
Copper  mines  have  been  discovered  and  opened  in  se- 
veral parts  of  the  state,  but  have  proved  unprofitable, 
and  are  much  neglected.  Iron  mines  are  nnmerous 
and  productive.  Steel  ore  has  been  found  in  the 
mountains  between  Woodbury  and  New  Milford. 
Talcs  of  various  kinds,  white,  brown,  and  chocolate* 
coloured  crystals,  zinc  or  speltzer,  a  semimetal,  and 
several  other  fossils  and  metals,  have  been  found  in 
Connecticut.  ^^ 

AH  freeholders  in  the  state  are  required  by  law  to  Mode  of 
give  in  lists  of  their  polls  and  rateable  estate,  to  per-le^ymg 
sons  appointed  in  the  respective  towns  to  receive  themi*^*** 
on  or  before  the  20th  of  August  annually.     These  are 
valued  according  to  law,  arranged  in  proper  order,  and 
sent  to  the  general  assembly  annually  in  May. 

The  sum  total  of  the  list  of  the  polls  and  rateable 
estate  of  the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut,  as  brought 
into  the  general  assembly  in  Blay  1787,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


Chief 
lowns. 


Sum  total  of  the  single  list 

Assessments 

One  quarter  of  the  fourfolds 


£.1,484,901     6    4^ 
47,790     2    9 
1,176    9    4 


Total    L.1,533,867  18     si 

On  this  sum  taxes  are  levied,  so  much  on  the 
pound,  according  to  the  sum  proposed  to  be  raised. 
A  tax  of  two-pence  on  the  pound  would  raise  12,782!. 
4s. 

The  ordinary  annual  expences  of  government  be- 
fore the  war  amounted  to  near  40001.  sterling,  ex- 
clusive of  that  which  was  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  schools.     In  1 81 1  the  revenue  was  7^,192  dollan.         |j 

At  Stafford  is  a  medicinal  spring,  which  is  said  toMincial 
be  a  sovereign  remedy  for  scorbutic,  cutaneous,  and'P'^'P^ 
other  disorders.    At  Cruilfi>rd  is  a  spring,  whose  wa> 
ter,  it  is  said,  when  separated  from  the  fouatain,  will 
evaporate  even  when  put  into  a  botde  and  tightly 
corked. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  u  the  conititntioa  of  this 
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Coimecti-  state.  Cootented  with  the  form  of  governmeflt  which 
originated  from  the  charter  of  Charles  IF.  granted  in 
1662,  the  people  have  not  heen  disposed  to  run  the 
hazard  of  framing  a  new  constitution  since  the  decla- 
ration of  independence.  They  have  tacitly  adopt* 
ed  their  old  charter  as  the  ground  of  civil  govern- 
ment,  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  an  independent 
people. 

Agreeable  to  this  charter,  the  supreme  legislative 
anthority  of  the  state  is  vested  in  a  governor,  deputy* 
governor,  twelve  assistants  or  cooasellors,  and  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  styled  the  General  AsBcmblf* 
The  governor,  depnty-governor,  and  assistants,  are  an- 
nually chosen  by  the  freemen  in  the  month  of  May. 
The  representatives  (their  number  net  to  exceed  two 
from  each  town)  are  chosen  by  the  freemen  twice 
a-year,  to  attend  the  two  annual  sessions,  on  the  second 
Thursday  of  May  and  October,  This  assembly  has 
power  to  erect  jadicatories,  for  the  trial  of  causes  civil 
and  criminal,  and  to  ordain  and  establish  laws  for  settling 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  government.  By  these 
laws  the  general  assembly  is  divided  into  two  branches, 
called  the  upper  and  lower  houses.  Tlie  upper  house 
is  composed  of  the  governor,  depoty*govemor,  and  as- 
sistants \  the  lower  l>oose,  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  No  law  can  pass  without  the  concurrence  of 
both  houses.  The  judges  of  the  superior  court  hold 
their  offices  during  the  pleasure  of  the  general  assembly. 
The  judges  of  the  county  cdbrts,  and  justices,  are  an- 
nually appointed.  Sheriffs  are  appointed  by  the  go- 
Temer  and  council,  without  limitation  of  time.  Tlie 
governor  is  captain- general  of  (he  militia,  the  deputy- 
governor  lieutenant-general.  All  other  military  offi- 
cers are  appointed  by  the  assembly,  and  commissioned 
by  the  governor. 

The  mode  of  electing  the  governor,  deputy-gover- 
nor, assistants,  treasurer,  and  secretary,  is  as  follows : 
The  freemen  in  the  several  towns  meet  on  the  Monday 
nest  after  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  annually,  and 
give  in  their  votes  for  the  persons  they  choose  ibr  the 
said  offices  respectively,  with  their  names  written  on-a 
piece  of  paper,  which  are  received  and  sealed  np  by  a 
constable  in  open  meeting,  the  votes  for  each  office  by 
themselves,  with  the  name  of  the  town  and  ofiBce  writ- 
ten on  the  outside.  These  votes,  thus  sealed,  are  sent 
to  the  general  assembly  in  May,  and  there  counted  by 
a  committee  from  both  houses.  All  freemen  are  eli- 
gible to  any  office  in  government.  In  choosing  assist- 
ants, twenty  persons  are  nominated,  by  the  vote  of 
each  freeman,  at  the  freemen^s  meeting  for  choosing 
representatives  in  September  annually.  These  voles 
are  sealed  up,  and  sent  to  the  general  assembly  in  Oc- 
tober, and  are  there  counted  by  a  committee  of  both 
houses,  and  the  twenty  persons  who  have  the  most 
votes  stand  in  nomination  \  out  of  which  number  the 
twelve  who  have  the  greatest  nwnber  of  votes,  given 
by  the  freemen  at  their  meeting  in  April,  are  in  May 
declared  assistants  in  the  manner  above  mentioned. 
The  qualifications  of  freemen  are,  maturity  in  years,^ 
qniet  and  peaceable  behaviour,  a  civil  conversation,  and 
freehold  estate  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings  per  annum, 
or  forty  pounds  personal  estate  in  the  list,  certified  by 
the  select  men  of  the  town  \  it  is  necessary  also  thilt 
they  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  state.     In  iSi'S, 


a  bill  was  brought  in  for  altering  the  eonsittntiea  of  CeaMciU 
of  this  state,  by  making  the  elections  annual^  instead  of      cot. 
every  six  months  as  at  present. 

The  courts  are  as  follows :  The  jastices  of  the  peace, 
of  whom  a  number  are  annnally  appointed  in  each  town 
by  the  general  assembly,  have  aothority  to  bear  and  de- 
termine civil  actions,  where  the  demand  does  not  ex* 
eeed  four  pounds.  If  the  demand  exceeds  forty  sfail* 
•lings,  an  appeal  to  the  county  is  allowed*  They  have 
cognizance  of  small  offences,  and  may  punish  by  fine 
not  exceeding  forty  shillings,  or  whipping  not  exceed 
ing  ten  stripes,  or  sitting  in  the  stocks.  Then  are 
eight  county  courts  in  the  slate,  held  In  the  several 
counties  by  one  judge  and  four  justices  of  the  quorum, 
who  have  jurisdiction  of  all  criminal  cases,  arising  with- 
in their  respective  counties,  where  the  punishment  doee 
not  extend  to  life,  limb,  or  banishment.  They  have 
original  jurisdiction  of  all  civil  actions  which  exceed  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  justice.  Either  party  may  appeal  to  the 
superior  court,  if  the  deoMod  exceeds  iwmty  pouada, 
except  on  bonds  or  notes  vouched  by  two  witnesses* 

There  are  several  courts  of  probate  in  each  county,, 
consistmg  of  one  judge.  The  peculiar  province  of 
this  court,  is,  the  probate  of  wills,  granting  administra- 
tion of  intestate  estates,  ordering  dtstributien  of  them^ 
and  appointing  guardians  ier  miners,  &c«  An  ap- 
peal lies  from  any  decree  of  this  court  to  the  superior 
court. 

Tlie  superior  court  eensists  of  five  judges.  It  has 
authority  in  all  criminal  cases  extending  to  life,  limb, 
or  banishment,  and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemcn* 
nors,  to  grant  divorces,  and  to  hear  and  determine  all 
civil  actions  brought  by  appeal  from  the  county  courts, 
or  the  court  of  probate,  and  to  correct  the  errors  of  all 
inferior  courts.  This  is  a  ciicuit  court,  and  has  twe 
state  sessions  in  each  county  aanoally.  The  ssperior 
and  county  courts  try  matters  of  fact  by  a  jury,  or 
without  if  the  parties  will  agree. 

There  is  a  sepreme  court  of  erren,  eonsiiting  of  tbt 
deputy-governor  and  the  twelve  assistants*  Their  sole 
business  is  to  determine  writs  of  error  broaght  en 
judgments  of  the  superior  court,  where  the  error  coaK 
plained  of  appears  on  the  record.  They  have  twe 
stated  sessions  annnally,  vix.  on  the  Tuesdays  of  the 
weeks  preceding  the  stated  sessions  of  the  general  as- 
sembly. . 

The  county  court  is  a  conrt  of  chancery,  empowered 
to  hear  and  determine  cases  in  equity,  where  the  mat- 
ter in  demand  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  pounds.. 
The  superior  conrt  has  cognizance  of  all  eases  wbeie 
the  demand  exceeds  that  sum.  Error  may  be  brought 
from  the  county  to  the  superior  court,  and  from  the 
superior  couit  to  the  supreme  court  of  errors,  on  judge- 
ment -in  cases  of  equity  as  well  as  of  law. 

The  general  assembly  only  have  power  to  grant  par- 
dons and  reprieves,  te  grant  commissions  of  bankruptcy,, 
or  protect  the  persons  and  estates  of  unfortunate 
debtors. 

The  common  law  of  England^  so  far  as  it  is  appli- 
cable to  this  country,  is  considered  as  the  common 
law  of  this  stale.  The  reports  of  adjndieation  in  the 
court  of  king's  bench,  common  pleas,  and  chancery, 
are  read  in  the  courts  of  this  state  as  authorities ;  yet 
the  judges  do  net  oonsidet  them  as  eenelusively  bind- 
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iBg,  aniets  founded  on  solid  reasons  wbich  will  apply  in 
cQU      this  state,  or  sanctioned  by  concurrent  adjudications  of 

*-"  V   ■  '  their  own  coorti. 

The  feudal  syittem  of  descents  was  never  adopted  in 
this  state.  All  the  real  estate  of  intestates  is  divided 
equally  among  the  children,  males  and  females,  except 
that  the  eldest  son  has  a  double  portion.  And  all 
estates  given  in  tail  most  be  given  to  some  person  then 
in  being,  or  to  their  immediate  issue,  and  shall  become 
fee-simple  estates  to  the  issue  of  the  first  donee  in  tail* 
The  widow  of  an  intestate  is  entitled  to  a  third  part  of 
the  personal  estate  for  ever,  and  to  her  dower,  or  third 
part  of  the  booses  and  lands  belonging  to  the  intestate 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  during  her  life. 

Prmc^ice  of      ^^^  practice  of  law  in  this  state  has  more  simplicity, 

lair.  but  less  precision,  than  in  England.     Assistants  and 

judges  are  empowered  to  issue  writs  tbrongh  the  state, 
and  justices  through  their  respective  counties.  In 
these  writs,  the  substance  of  the  complaints  or  the  de- 
clarations must  be  contained;  and  if  neither  of  the 
parties  show  good  reason  for  delay,  the  causes  are  heard 
and  determined  the  same  term  to  which  the  writs  are 
retnrnable.  Few  of  the  fictions  of  law,  so  common 
in  the  English  practice,  are  known  in  this  state. 
The  plaintiff  has  always  his  election  to  attach  or  son»- 
mon  the  defendant.  Attorneys  are  admitted  and  qua- 
lified by  the  county  courts.  Previous  to  their  ad- 
mission to  the  bsr,  they  most  study  two  years  with  a 
practising  attorney  in  the  state,  if  they  have  had  a  col- 
lege education,  and  three  years  if  they  have  not  }  their 
morals  must  be  good,  and  their  characters  unblemished ; 
and  they  must  sustain  an  eiLamination  by  the  attorneys 
of  the  court  of  the  county  where  they  are  admitted, 
and  be  by  them  recommended  to  the  court.  When 
admitted  to  the  county  court,  they  can  practise  with- 
out other  qualifications,  in  any  court  in  the  state. 
There  are  upon  an  average  about  thirteen  attorneys  to 
each  county,  one  hundred  and  four  in  the  state ;  a  very 
great  proportion  for  the  real  exigencies  of  the  people. 
Yet  from  the  litigious  spirit  of  the  citizens,  the  most 
of  them  find  employment  and  support.  There  is  no 
attorney  general,  but  there  is  one  attorney  to  the  state 
2^        in  each  county. 

HifiOTy.  The  present  territory  of  Connecticut,  at  the  time  of 

the  first  arrival  of  the  English,  was  possessed  by  the  Pe- 
qnot,  the  Mobegao,  Podunk,  and  many  other  smaller 
tribes  of  Indians. 

The  Pequots  were  numerous  and  warlike.  Their 
country  extended  along  the  sea  coast  from  Paukatok 
to  Connecticut  river.  About  the  year  1630,  this 
powerful  tribe  extended  their  conquests  over  a  consi- 
derable part  of  Connecticut,  over  all  Long  Island,  and 
part  of  Narragansett.  Sassacus,  who  was  the  grand  mo- 
narch of  the  whole  country,  was  king  of  this  nation. 
The  seat  of  his  dominions  was  at  New  London  ;  the 
ancient  Indian  name  of  which  was  Pequot. 

The  Mohegans  were  a  numeroos  tribe,  and  their 
territory  extensive.  Their  ancient  claim,  which  was 
surveyed  and  settled  by  commissioners  from  Queen 
Anne  in  1705,  comprehended  all  New  London  county, 
except  a  narrow  strip  of  about  eight  miles  wide,  on  the 
sea-coast,  almost  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Windham, 
and  a  part  of  the  counties  of  Tolland  and  Hartford. 
Uncas,  distinguished  for  his  friendship  to  the  English, 
was  the  sachem  of  this  tribe. 


The  Podonks  inhabited  East  Hartford,  and  the  cir-  Coonecii. 
cumjacent  country.     The  first  sachem  of  this  tribe,       eat 
of  whom  the  English  had  any  knowledge  was  Tatani- 
moo.     He  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  more  than 
200  fighting  men. 

The  first  grant  of  Connecticut  was  made  by  the  Ply- 
month  council  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  in  1630,  and 
confirmed  by  his  majesty  in  council  the  same  ycarw 
This  grant  comprehended  all  that  part  of  New  Eng^ 
land  which  lies  west  from  Narragansett  river,  1 20  miles 
on  the  sea-coast,  from  thence  in  latitude  and  breadth 
aforesaid  to  the  Sooth  sea.  The  year  following,  the 
earl  assigned  the  grant  to  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  Lord 
Brook,  and  nine  others. 

No  English  settlements  were  attempted  in  Connec- 
ticut, until  the  year  1633,  ^^^^  a  number  of  Indian 
traders,  having  purchased  of  Zequasson  and  Natawa- 
nute,  two  principal  sachems,  a  tract  of  land  at  the  mouth 
of  Little  river  in  Windsor,  built  a  house  and  fortified 
it,  and  ever  after  maintained  their  right  of  soil  upon  the 
river. 

The  same  year,  a  little  before  the  airival  of  tlie 
English,  a  company  of  Dutch  traders  came  to  Hart- 
fort,  and  built  a  house  which  they  called  the  Hirse  of 
Good  HopCf  and  erected  a  small  fort,  in  which  they 
planted  two  cannon.  The  remains  of  this  settlement 
are  still  visible  on  the  bank  of  Connecticut  river.  This 
was  the  ouly  settlement  of  the  Dutch  in  Connecticut 
in  these  ancient  times.  The  Dutch,  and  after  them 
the  province  of  New  Yoric,  for  a  long  time  claimed  as 
far  east  as  the  western  bank  of  Connecticut  river.  It 
belongs  to  the  professed  historian  to  prove  or  disprove 
the  justice  of  this  claim.  Douglas  says,  **  The  parti- 
tion line  between  New  York  and  Connecticut,  as 
established  December  i.  1664,  runs  from  the  month 
of  Memoroncok  river,  a  little  west  of  Byram  river, 
N.  N.  W.  and  was  the  ancient  easterly  limits  of  New 
York,  until  November  23.  X683,  when  the  line  was 
mn  nearly  the  same  as  it  is  now  settled.**  If  Douglas 
is  right,  the  New  York  claim  could  not  have  been  well 
founded. 

In  1634,  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  &c.  sent  over  a  small 
number  ef  men,  wbo  built  a  fort  at  Saybrook,  and  held 
a  treaty  with  the  Pequot  Indians,  who  in  a  formal 
manner  gave  to  the  English  their  right  to  Connecticut 
river  and  the  adjacent  country. 

In  1635,  the  Plymouth  council  granted  to  the  duke 
of  Hamilton,  all  lands  between  Narragansett  and  Con- 
necticut rivers,  and  back  into  the  country  as  fiir  as 
Massacbnsets  sooth  line.  This  covered  a  part  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick^s  patent,  and  occasioned  some  disputes 
in  the  colony.  There  were  several  attempts  to  revive 
the  Hamilton  claim,  but  they  were  never  prosecuted. 

In  October  of  this  year,  about  sixty  persons  fronl 
Newton,  Dorchester,  and  Watertown,  in  Massachusets, 
came  and  settled  at  Hartford,  Wethersfield,  and  Wind- 
sor, in  Connecticut  ^  and  the  June  following  the  famous 
Mr  Hooker  and  his  company  came  and  settled  at  Hart- 
ford, and  was  a  friend  and  father  to  the  colony  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

The  first  court  held  in  Connecticut  was  at  Hartfoni, 
April  26.  1636. 

The  year  1637  was  distinguished  by  the  war  witb 
the  Pequots.  This  warlike  nation  had,  for  some  time, 
been  troublesome  neighbours.    They  solicited  the  Nar- 
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C«nmeeti>  nf^nsetts  to  join  thtm  in  extirpating  the  English. 
cvL  They  had  sarprised  and  killed  several  of  the  English 
upon  Connecticut  river.  These  threatening  appearan- 
ces and  actual  hostilities  induced  the  three  colonies 
of  Massachusets,  Plymouth,  and  Connecticut^  to  com- 
bine their  forceSt  to  carry  the  war  into  their  country, 
and  to  attempt  the  entire  destruction  of  the  whole 
tribe.  Myantonomo,  the  Narrangansett  sachem,  and 
Uncas,  sachem  of  the  Mohegaos,  sent  to  the  English 
and  offered  their  service  to  join  with  them  against  the 
Pequots,  Forces  were  accordingly  raised  in  all  the 
colonies^  bot  thos^  of  Connecticut,  on  account  of 
their  vicinity  to  the  enemy,  were  first  in  action.  Cap- 
tain Mason,  with  So  English  and  lOO  Indians  from 
Connecticut  river,  proceeded  by  water  to  the  Narrap 

SLUsetts  countnr,  where  200  of  that  tribe  joined  him. 
n  the  24th  of  May,  they  began  their  march  for  Sas- 
sactts  fort  on  Peqoot,  now  Thames  river.  They  af- 
terwards determined  first  to  assault  Mystic  fort,  which 
was  situated  between  them  and  Pequot  river.  On  the 
morning  of  the  26th  of  May  the  attack  was  made. 
The  Indians,  after  a  midnight  revel,  were  buried  in  a 
deep  sleep.  At  the  moment  of  their  approach,  the 
sentinel  happened  to  be  gone  into  a  wigwam  to  light 
his  pipe.  The  barking  of  a  dog  gave  the  alarm.  The 
Indians  awoke,  seized  their  arrows  and  began  their 
hideous  yell.  They  were  joined  in  their  tremendous 
Boise  by  the  Indians  in  the  English  army,  who  were 
in  the  rear  and  afraid  to  approach.  The  battle  was 
warm  and  bloody,  and  the  victory  complete.  The 
fort  was  taken— about  70  wigwams  burnt— 50  or  60 
of  the  Indians  were  killed— many  were  wounded  and 
taken,  and  the  rest  escaped.  Sassacus  and  his  warriors 
at  Pequot,  struck  with  terror  at  the  news  of  this  de- 
feat, demolished  their  principal  fort,  burnt  their  wig- 
wams, and  fled  to  the  westward.  Captain  Stoughton, 
with  160  men  from  Massachusets,  had  by  this  time 
arrived  at  Say  brook.  He  with  bis  forces  joined  Cap- 
tain Mason  and  pursued  the  Indians,  and  overtook  and 
surrounded  them  in  a  great  swamp  near  Fairfield.  A 
sachem  and  99  women  and  children  came  out  and 
delivered  themselves  up  to  their  pursuers.  Terms 
of  peace  were  offered  to  the  rest:  but  after  a  short 
parley  they  determined,  that  as  they  had  lived  they 
would  die  together.  There  were  about  80  who  made 
this  resolution.  Part  of  these  escaped  by  means  of 
the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  rest  were  either  kil« 
]ed  or  taken.  In  this  action  the  Indians  had  guns, 
which  is  the  first  account  of  their  having  used  them. 
Sassacus  fled  to  the  Mohawks,  by  whom  it  is  reported 
he  was  murdered ;  bot  it  is  most  probable  that  he  and 
bis  company  incorporated  with  them.  Many  of  the 
Indian  captives  were  unjustifiably  sent  to  Bermudas  aud 
^Id  for  slaves.  The  l?equot  tribe  was  wholly  extin- 
guished. This  successful  expedition  struck  the  Indians 
that  remained  with  such  tenor,  as  restrained  them  from 
open  hostilities  for  near  forty  years  after. 

The  English  thus  obtained  the  country  east  of  the 
Dutch  settlements,  by  right  of  conquest.  The  pur- 
suit of  the  Indians  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
lands  on  the  sea>ceast  from  Seabrook  to  Fairfield.  It 
was  reported  to  be  a  very  fine  country.  This  favoot- 
able  xeport  induced  Mssrs  Eaton  and  Hopkins,  two 
very  respectable  London*  merchants,  and  Mr  Daven* 
|ort,  a  man  of  diatingoished  piety  and  abilitie%  with 


their  company,  who  arrived   bis   year  (1637)  from 'Goonecti. 
London,  to  think  of  this  part  of  the  country  as  the      cm. 
place  of  their  settlement.    Their  friends  in  MasBachu- 
setSy  sorry  to  part  with  so  valuable  a  company,  dis- 
suaded  them  from  their  purpose.      Influenced,  bow- 
by  the  promising  prospects  which  the  country  af- 


ever. 


forded,  and  flattering  themselves  that  they  should  be 
out  of  the  jnrisdietion  of  a  general  governor,  with 
which  the  country  was  from  time  to  time  threatened, 
they  determined  to  proceed.  Accordingly,  in  March 
1638,  with  the  consent  of  their  friends  on  Connecticut 
river,  they  settled  at  New  Haven,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  flourishing  colony,  of  which  Quinnipiak,  now 
New  Haven,  was  the  chief  town.  The  first  publie 
worship  in  this  new  plantation,  was  attended  on  Lord's 
day,  April  18.  1638,  under  a  large  spreading  oak. 
The  Rev.  Mr  Davenport  preached  firom  Mat.  iii.  i. 
on  the  temptations  of  the  wilderness.  Both  colonies, 
by  voluntary  compact,  formed  themselves  into  distinct 
commonwealths,  and  remained  so  until  their  union  in 
1665. 

In  1639,  the  three  towns  on  Connecticut  river,  al- 
ready mentioned,  finding  themselves  without  the  li- 
mits of  any  jurisdiction,  formed  themselves  ioto  a  body 
politic,  and  agreed  npon  articles  of  civil  government. 
These  articles  were  the  foundation  of  Connecticut 
charter,  which  was  granted  in  1662.  The  sobstanco 
of  the  articles,  so  far  as  they  respect  the  holding  of 
assemblies,  the  time  and  manner  of  electing  magistrates 
and  other  civil  oflioers  (except  that  in  the  old  con- 
federation no  person  was  to  be  chosen  governor  more 
than  once  in  two  years),  and  the  extent  of  legislative 
powers  was  transfeired  into,  and  established  in  said 
charter. 

The  first  church  was  gathered  in  New  Haven  thw 
year,  and  consisted  of  seven  members.  These  were 
chosen  by  the  settlers  after  Mr  Davenport  haci  preach- 
ed from  the  words  of  Solomon,  *  Wisdom  hath  builded 
her  house,  she  hath  hewed  out  her  seven  pillars.* 
These  men  were  indeed  the  pillars  of  the  church,  to 
whom  the  rest  were  added  as  they  became  qualified. 
They  were  also  the  court  to  try  all  civil  actions. 

The  first  settlers  in  New  Haven  had  all  things  com- 
mon ;  all  purchases  were  made  in  the  name  and  for  the 
use  of  the  whole  plantation  \  and  the  lands  were  appor- 
tioned out  to  each  family,  according  to  their  number 
and  original  stock. 

At  their  first  election,  in  October  1639,  ^'  Theo- 
philns  Eaton  was  chosen  governor  for  the  first  year. 
Their  elections,  by  agreement,  were  to  be  annual  ^  and 
the  word  of  God  their  only  rule  in  conducting  the  af- 
fairs of  government  in  the  plantation. 

In  1643,  the  articles  of  confederation  between  the 
four  New  England  colonies,  mentioned  under  the  firti- 
cle  New  Enclakd,  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
colonies  of  New  Haven  and  Connecticut. 

The  English  settlement  on  Delaware,  which  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Haven,  was  surprised 
by  the  Swedes,  and  the  people  put  in  irons,  under  a 
false  pretence  that  they  were  entering  into  a  conspiracy 
with  the  Indians  to  extirpate  the  Swedes. 

The  general  court  of  New  Haven,  this  year,  esta- 
blished it  as  a  fundamental  article,  not  to  be  disputed. 
That  none  be  admitted  as  free  bnrgesses  but  church 
members,  and  that  none  but  such  should  vole  at  elec- 
tions^ 
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Connect!-  ttoiM.     Tbey    also    ordained,  That  each  town  chootie     tat  down  together }  and  Uncas  with  a  hoop  called  in  Coaacctl* 


cut. 


from  among  themselves  judges  (church  members)  to  be  his  men,  and  the  battle  ceased.  Doubtful  what  to  do  cat. 
a  court,  to  have  cognizance  of  all  civil  actions  not  ex-  with  the  royal  prisoner,  Uncas  and  his  warriors,  in  ' 
ceeding  twenty  pounds  ;  and  of  criminal  causes,  where  council,  determined  to  carry  him  to  the  governor  and 
the  punishment  was  sitting  in  the  stocks,  whipping,  council  at  Hartford,  and  be  advised  by  them.  Thither 
and  fining  not  exceeding  five  pounds.  There  was  li-  he  was  accordingly  conducted.  The  governor  having 
berty  of  appeal  from  this  to  the  court  of  magistrates,  advised  with  his  council,  told  Uncas,  that  the  English 
The  court  of  magistrates  consisted  of  all  the  magi*  were  not  then  at  war  with  the  Narragansetts,  and  of 
fltrates  throughout  the  colony,  who  were  to  meet  twice  course  that  it  was  not  proper  for  them  to  intermeddle 
m-year  at  New  Haven,  for  the  trial  of  all  capital  in  the  matter.  Uncas  was  left  to  do  with  him  as  bn 
causes.  Six  made  a  quorum.  The  general  court  was  pleased.  Myantonomo  was  conducted  back  to  the  plun 
to  consist  of  the  governor,  deputy-governor,  magistrates,  where  he  was  taken,  and  put  to  death  by  Uncas  him* 
and  two  representatives  from  each  town.     The  annual    self.    The  tragic  scene  did  not  end  with  his    death. 

Uncas,  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians,  with  his  torna** 
hawk  cut  off  a  large  piece  of  flesh  from  the  shoulder  of 
his  slaughtered  enemy,  broiled  and  ate  itj  saying,  with 
an  air  of  savage  triumph,  *  It  is  the  sweetest  meat  I 
ever  ate.  It  makes  me  have  a  stent  heart.*  His  body 
was  afterwards  buried,  and  a  pillar  erected  over  it, 
the  remains  of  which  are  visible  to  this  day. 

The  Narragansetts  were  greatly  enraged  at  the  death' 
of  their  prince,  and  resolved  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
Mohegans.  The  united  colonies  interposed  to  pre- 
vent a  war  between  them,  but  in  vain.     The  Nam- 


election  of  officers  of  government  was  at  this  time  esta- 
blished, and  has  ever  since  continued. 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  colony  had  hitherto  pre- 
vented their  establishing  a  code  of  laws.  To  supply 
this  defect,  the  general  court  ordered,  *  That  the  ju- 
dicial laws  of  God,  as  they  were  delivered  to  Moses, 
and  as  they  are  a  fence  to  the  moral,  being  neither 

aiical  nor  ceremonial,  nor  having  any  reference  to 
naan,  shall  be  accounted  of  moral  equity,  and  gene- 
rally bind  all  offenders,  and  be  a  rule  to  all  the  courts 
in  this  jurisdiction  in  their  proceedings  against  offen- 


ders, until  they  be  branched  out  into  particulars  here-    gansetts  resolutely  declared,  they  would  conttnne  the 
mfter.^  war  until  they  had  Uncas*s  head.     But  as  Uncas  had 


About  this  time  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Mo- 
hegan  and  Narragansett  Indians.  A  personal  quarrel 
between  Myantonomo  sachem  of  the  Narragansetts, 
and  Uncas  sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  war.  Myantonomo  raised  an  army  of  900 
warriors,  and  marched  towards  the  Mohegan  country. 
Uncas  by  his  spies  received  timely  notice  of  their  ap- 
proach. His  seat  of  residence  was  in  some  part  of 
Norwich.  He  quickly  collected  600  of  his  bravest 
warriors,  and  told  them,  *  The  Narragansetts  must 
oot  come  into  our  town  j  we  must  meet  them.*  They 
accordingly  marched  about  three  miles  to  a  large  plain, 
where  the  two  armies  met,  and  halted  within  bow-shot 
of  each  other.  A  parley  was  proposed  by  Uncas,  and 
agreed  to  by  Myantonomo.  The  sachems  met,  and 
Uncas  addressed  his  enemy  as  follows.  You  have  a 
great  many  brave  men :  so  have  I.  Ton  and  I  have 
quarrelled  j  but  these  warriors,  what  have  they  done  ? 
Shall  they  die  to  avenge  a  private  quarrel  between  us  ? 
No.  Come  like  a  brave  man,  as  you  pretend  to  be, 
aod  let  us  fight.  If  you  kill  me,'  my  men  shall  be 
'yours :  if  I  kill  you,  your  men  shall  be  mine.*  Myan- 
tonomo replied :  *  My  men  came  to  fight,  and  they 
shall  fight.*  Uncas,  like  an  experienced  warrior, 
aware  of  the  result  of  the  conference  from  the  superior 
force  of  his  enemy,  had  previously  signified  to  his  men, 
that  if  Myantonomo  refused  to  fight  him  in  single 
combat,  he  would  immediately  fall,  which  was  to  be 
the  signal  for  them  to  begin  the  attack.  As  soon 
therefore  as  Myantonomo  had  finished  his  laconic 
speech,  Uncas  dropped :  his  men  instantly  obeyed  the 
•ignal,  and  poured  in  a  shower  of  arrows  upon  the  un- 
suspecting Narragansetts,  and  ru.*«hing  on  with  their 
horrid  yells  and  savage  fierceness,  put  them  to  flight. 
Many  were  killed  on  the  spot,  the  rest  were  closely 
pursued,  and  some  were  precipitately  driven  down 
craggy  precipices,  and  dashed  in  pieces.  At  a  place 
called,  from  this  event,  Sachem^s'piain,  Uncas  over- 
took and  seized  Myantonomo  by  the  shoulder.    They 


ever  been  a  friend  to  the  English,  they  joined  him 
against  his  enemies,  and  were  victorious.  Such,  how* 
ever,  was  the  enmity  of  the  Narragansetts  to  the  Eng- 
lish, that  they  afterwards  sent  some  nf  their  men  to 
Uncas,  with  large  presents,  to  induce  him  to  join  with 
them  in  a  war  with  the  colonies.  Uncas  replied, 
**  Go  tell  your  king,  that  I  will  go  to  Norwich,  and 
advise  with  Major  John  Mason  and  Mr  Fitch  ;  if  they 
tell  me  to  join  him  and  fight  against  the  Engisb,  1 
will  join  him.**  In  the  war  that  happened  soon  after, 
Uncas  assisted  the  English,  and  the  Narragansetts  were 
subdued,  and  never  after  were  formidable. 

In  consideration  of  the  success  and  increase  of  the 
New  England  colonies,  and  that  they  had  been  of  no 
charge  to  the  nation,  and  in  prospect  of  their  being 
in  future  very  serviceable  to  it,  the  English  parKa- 
ment,  March  lo.  1643,  gi'uited  them  an  exemption 
from  all  customs,  subsidies,  and  other  duties,  until  ftnv 
ther  order. 

In  1 664,  the  Connecticut  adventurers  purchased  of 
Mr  Fenwick,  agent  for  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  and  Lord 
Brooke,  their  right  to  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  for 
x6oo1. 

The  history  of  Connecticut  is  marked  with  traces 
of  the  same  spirit  which  has  been  mentioned  as 
characteristic  of  the  Massachusets,  in  different  stages 
of  their  history.  Indeed,  as  Massachusets  was  the 
stock  whence  Connecticut  proceeded,  this  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  colonies  of  Connecticnt  and  New  Haven,  from 
their  first  settlement,  increased  rapidly:  tracts  of  land 
were  purchased  of  the  Indians,  and  new  towns  settled 
from  Stamlbrd  to  Stonington,  and  far  back  into  the 
country,  when,  in  17^1,  Major  John  Mason,  as  agent 
for  the  colony,  bought  of  the  natives  all  lands  which 
had  not  before  been  purchased  by  particular  towns, 
and  made  apoblfc  surrender  of  them  to  the  colony,  in 
the  presence  of  the  general  assembly.  Having  done 
these  things,  the  colonies  petitioned  King  Charles  II. 
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Connccti-  ^^^  ^  charter,  and  their  petition  was  granted.  His 
cut  majesty,  on  the  23d  of  April  1662,  issoed  his  letters 
patent  under  the  great  seal,  ordaining  that  the  colony 
of  Connecticut*  should  for  ever  hereafter  be  one  body 
corporate  and  politic,  in  fact  and  in  name,  confirming 
to  them  their  ancient  grant  and  purchase,  and  fixing 
their  boundaries  as  follows,  viz.  **  All  that  part  of  ht# 
Majesty^s  dominions  in  New  England,  in  America, 
bounded  east  by  Narragansett  river,  commonly  called 
Narraganxtt  bay,  where  the  river  falleth  into  the  sea  ^ 
and  on  the  north  by  the  line  of  Massachusets  planta- 
tion, and  on  the  south  by  the  sea,  and  in  longitude  as 
the  line  of  the  Massachusets  colony,  running  from  east 
to  west,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  said  Narragansett  bay 
on  the  east,  to  the  South  sea  on  the  west  part,  with 
the  islands  thereunto  belonging.^' .  This  charter  has 
ever  since  remained  the  basis  of  the  government  of 
Connecticut. 

Such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  Europeans  respect- 
ing the  geography  of  America,  when  they  first  assumed 
the  right  of  giving  away  lands  which  the  God  of  na- 
ture had  long  before  given  to  the  Indians,  that  their 
patents  extended  they  knew  not  where  ;  many  of  them 
were  of  doublful  construction,  and  very  often  covered 
each  other  in  part,  and  have  produced  innumerable 
disputes  and  mischiefs  in  the  colonies,  some  of  which 
are  not  settled  to  this  day*  Connecticut  construed  her 
charter  literally,  and  passing  over  New  York,  which 
was  then  in  possession  of  the  subjects  of  a  Christian 
prince,  claimed,  in  latitude  and  breadth  mentioned 
therein,  to  the  Sonth  sea.  Accordingly  purchases 
were  made  of  the  Indians,  on  the  Delaware  river,  west 
of  the  western  bounds  of  New  York,  and  within  the 
supposed  limits  of  Connecticut  charter,  and  settle- 
ments were  made  thereon  by  people  from,  and  under 
the  jurisdiction  of,  Connecticut.  The  charter  of  Penn- 
sylvania, granted  to  William  Fenn,  in  1681,  covered 
these  settlements.  This  laid  the  foundation  for  a  dis- 
pute, which  for  a  long  time  was  maintained  with 
warmth  an  both  sides.  The  matter  was  at  last  sub- 
mitted to  gentlemen  chosen  for  the  purpose,  who  de- 
cided the  dispute  in  favour  of  Pennsylvania.  Many, 
however,  still  assert  the  justice  of  the  Connecticut 
claim.  The  state  of  Connecticut  has  lately  ceded  to 
Congress  all  their  lands  west  of  Pennsylvania,  except  a 
reserve  of  20  miles  square.  This  cession  Congress  have 
accepted,  and  thereby  nndubitably  established  the  right 
of  Connecticut  to  the  reserve. 

The  colony  of  New  Haven,  though  unconnected 
with  the  colony  of  Connecticut, .  was  comprehended 
within  the  limits  of  their  charter,  and,  as  they  con- 
cluded, within  their  jurisdiction.  But  New  Haven 
remonstrated  against  their  claim,  and  refused  to  unite 
with  them  until  they  should  hear  from  England.  It 
was  not  until  the  year  1665,  when  it  was  believed 
that  the  king's  commissioners  had  a  design  upon  the 
New  England  charters,  that  these  two  colonies  formed 
a  union,  which  has  ever  since  amicably  subsisted  be- 
tween them. 

In  1672,  the  laws  of  the  col5ny  were  revised,  and 
the  general  court  ordered  them  to  be  printed  j  and  al- 
so, that  "  every  family  should  buy  one  of  the  law 
books ',  such  as  pay  in  silver,  to  have  a  book  for  I2d. 
such  as  pay  in  wheat,  to  pay  a  peck  and  a  half  a  book : 
aid  such  as  pay  in  pease,  to  pay  28*  a  book,  the  pease 


at  3s.  the  bushel.'*  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  this  early  ConnecU. 
and  Huiversal  spread  of  law  books,  that  the  people  of  cau 
Connecticut  are  to  this  day  so  fond  of  the  law.  In 
J  750,  the  laws  of  Connecticut  were  again  revised  and 
published  in  a  small  folio  volume  of  258  pages.  Dr 
bouglas  observes,  that  they  were  the  most  natural, 
equitable,  plain,  and  concise  code  of  laws  for  planta- 
tions hitherto  extant.  There  has  been  a  revision  of 
them  since  the  peace,  in  which  they  were  greatly  and 
very  judiciously  simplified. 

The  years  1675  ^^d  1676  were  distinguished  by 
the  wars  with  Philip  and  his  Indians,  and  with  the 
Narragansetts,  by  which  the  colony  was  thrown  into 
great  distress  and  confusion.  The  inroads  of  the  en- 
raged savHges  were  marked  with  cruel  murders,  and 
with  fire  and  devastation. 

In  1684,  the  charters  of  Massachusets  bay  and  Ply- 
mouth were  taken  away  in  consequence  of  Quo 
warrantos  which  had  been  issued  against  them.  The 
charter  of  Connecticut  would  have  shared  the  same  fate 
had  it  not  been  for  ■  Wadsworth,  Esq.  who 

having  very  artfully  procured  it  when  it  was  on  the 
point  of  being  delivered  up,  buried  it  under  an  oak  tree 
in  Hartford,  where  it  remained  until  all  danger  was 
over,  and  then  was  dug  up  and  reassumed. 

Connecticut  has  ever  made  rapid  advances  in  popu- 
lation. There  have  been  more  emigrations  from  this 
than  from  any  of  the  other  states,  and  yet  it  is  at  pre- 
sent full  of  inhabitants.  This  increase,  under  the  di- 
vine benediction,  may  be  ascribed  to  several  causes. 
The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  industrious,  sagacious 
husbandmen.  Their  farms  furnish  them  with  all  the 
necessaries,  most  of  tlie  conveniences,  and  but  few  of 
the  luxuries  of  life.  They  of  course  are  generally  tem* 
perate,  and,  if  they  choose,  can  subsist  with  as  much 
independence  as  is  consistent  with  happiness.  The  sub- 
sistence of  the  farmer  is  substantial,  and  does  not  de» 
pend  on  incidental  circumstances,  like  that  of  most 
other  professions.  There  is  no  necessity  of  serving  an 
apprenticeship  to  the  business,  nor  of  a  large  stock  of 
money  to  commence  it  to  advantage.  Farmers,  who 
deal  much  in  barter,  have  less  need  of  money  than  any 
other  class  of  people.  The  ease  with  which  a  com- 
fortable subsistence  is  obtained,  induces  the  husband- 
man to  marry  young.  The  cultivation  of  his  farm 
makes  him  strong  and  healthful.  He  toils  cheerfully 
through  the  day— eats  the  fruit  of  his  own  labour  with 
a  gladsome  heart— at  night  devoutly  thanks  his  boon* 
teous  God  for  his  daily  blessings.— retires  to  rest,  and 
bis  sleep  is  sweet.  Such  circumstances  as  these  have 
greatly  contributed  to  the  amazing  increase  of  inhabi- 
tants in  this  state. 

Besides,  the  people  live  under  a  free  goternment, 
and  have  no  fear  of  a  tyrant.  There  are  no  overgrown 
estates,  with  rich  and  ambitious  landlords,  to  have  an 
undue  and  pernicious  influence  in  the  election  of  civil 
officers.  Property  is  equally  enough  divided,  and  must 
continue  to  be  so  as  long  as  estates  descend  as  they  now 
do.  No  person  is  prohibited  from  voting,  or  from  be- 
ing elected  into  office,  on  account  of  his  poverty.  He 
who  has  the  most  merit,  not  he  who  has  the  most  mo- 
ney, is  generally  chosen  into  public  office.  As  instances 
of  this,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  many  of  the  citizens 
of  Conneclicut,  from  the  humble  walks  of  life,  have 
arisen  to  the  first  offices  m  the  state,  and  filled  them 
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CMiieeti-  with  dignity  and  repatation.     That  htae  batineas  of    was  made  phjsician  to  King  John  Sobieski.    In  1695,    Connor 


electioneering,  which  is  80  directly  calculated  to  intro* 
duce  wicked  and  designing  men  into  office,  is  jet  but 
little  known  in  Connecticut.  A  man  who  wishes  to  be 
chosen  into  office,  acts  wisely  for  that  end,  when  he 
keeps  bis  desires  to  himself. 


he  came  to  England,  read  a  course  of  lectures  in  Lon-        g 
don  and   Oxford,   and  became  member  of  the  Royal  Conqsc^t. 
Society  and  College  of  Physicians  y  afterwards,  being 
invited  to  Cambridge,  he  read  public  lectures  there, 
and  made  various  experiments  in  chemistry.     He  has 


A  thirst  for  learning  prevails  among  all  ranks  of    rendered  himself  memorable  for  a  pbilosephical  and 


people  in  the  state.  More  of  the  young  men  in  Con- 
necticut, in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  receive  a  pub- 
lic education,  than  in  any  of  the  states.  Dr  Franklin 
and  other  literary  characters  have  hononred  this  state 
by  saying,  that  it  is  the  At/tens  of  America, 

The  revolution,  which  so  essentially  affected  the  go- 
vernments of  most  of  the  colonies,  produced  no  very 
perceptible  alteration  in  the  government  of  Connect!- 
cut.  While  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain, 
they  elected  their  own  governors,  and  all  subordinate 
civil  officers,  and  made  their  own  laws  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  as  little  controul  as  they  now  do. 
Connecticut  has  ever  been  a  republic,  and  perhaps  as 
perfect  and  as  happy  a  republic  as  has  ever  existed. 
While  other  states,  more  monarchical  in  their  govern- 
ment and  manners,  have  been  under  a  necessity  of  un- 
dertaking the  difficult  task  of  altering  their  old,  or 
forming  new  constitutions,  and  of  changing  their  mo- 
narchical fbr  republican  manners,  Connecticut  has  nn- 
intermptedly  proceeded  in  her  old  tiack,  both  as  to 
government  and  manners  ^  and  by  these  means  has 
avoided  tho9e  convulsions  which  have  rent  other  states 
into  violent  parties. 

CONNECTION,  or  Conkezion,  the  relation  or 
dependence  of  one  thing  upon  another. 

Connection,  or  Continuity^  in  the  drama,  consists 
in  the  joining  of  the  several  scenes  together. 

The  connection  is  said  to  be  observed,  when  the 
scenes  of  an  act  succeed  one  another  immediately, 
and  are  so  joined  as  that  the  stage  is  never  left 
empty. 

CONNECTIVES,  in  Grammar^  one  of  the  four 
species  under  which,  according  to  Mr  Harris,  all  words 
may  be  included.  They  are  of  two  kinds :  and  as 
they  connect  sentences  or  words,  are  called  by  the  dif- 
ferent names  of  conjunctions  and  prepositions.  See 
Grammar. 

CONNIVENT  VALVES,  in  Anatomy,  those  wrin- 
kles, cellules,  and  vascoles,  which  are  found  in  the  in- 
sides  of  the  two  intestines  ilium  and  jejunum.  See  A- 
NATOMT,  l^^Q%.et  seq. 

CONNOISSEUR,  a  French  term,  of  late  used  in 
English :  it  literally  denotes  a  person  well  versed  in 
any  thing ;  being  formed  of  the  verb  connoitre^  **  to 
know,  understand.^  Hence  it  comes  to  be  used  in  our 
language  for  a  critic,  or  person  who  is  a  thorough  judge 
or  master  in  any  way,  particularly  in  matters  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture. 

CONNOR,  Bernard,  a  learned  physician,  was 
bom  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  Ireland,  about  the 
year  i666.  Having  determined  to  apply  himself  to 
the  study  of  physic,  he  went  to  France,  and  resided 
some  time  in  the  university  of  Montpelieiv  After- 
wards he  went  to  Paris  i  where  he  obtained  great  skill 
ia  medicine,  anatomy,  and  chemistry.  From  thence 
he  travelled  to  Venice,  with  the  two  sons  of  the  high- 
cfaanoeHor  of  Poland  ;  and  then  taking  a  tour  through 
great  part  of  Gernany^  went  to  WsHvaw,  where  be 


medical  treatise  in  Latin,  entitled  Evangelium  Me* 
dicif  i«  e.  **  the  Physician^s  Gospel  (^'  tending  to  ex- 
plain the  miracles  performed  by  Christ  as  natural 
events,  upon  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy* 
He  wrote  also  a  history  of  Poland  }  and  died  in  1698, 
aged  32. 

Connor,  a  city  of  Ireland,  in  the  coonty  of  An- 
trim, and  province  of  Ulster.  W*  Long.  6.  30.  N. 
Lat.  54.  50. 

CONOCARPUS,  Button-wood.  See  Botany 
Index* 

CONOID,  in  Geometry^  a  solid  body,  generated  by 
the  revolution  of  a  conic  section  about  its  axis.  See 
Come  Sections. 

CONOID£S,  in  Anatomy^  a  gland  found  in  the 
third  ventricle  of  the  braia,  called  pinealis^  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  pine  apple.  See  Anatomy 
Index, 

CONON,  the  renowned  Athenian  gfeneral  and  ad- 
miral, flonrished  394  years  before  Christ.  See  At* 
TiCA,  N°  162,  163.  After  bis  defeat  by  Lysander,  be 
fled  to  Evagoras  king  of  Cyproe  ;  after  which  he  pat 
himself  under  the  protection  of  Artaaerxes  king  of 
Persia ;  with  whose  army  be  delivered  Athens  from  the 
oppression  of  strangers,  and  rebuilt  its  walls.  In  the 
360th  year  of  Rome,  he  beat  the  Lacedasmeaians  in  a 
sea-)igbt  near  Cnidus  upon  the  coast  of  Asia,  deprived 
them  of  the  sovereign  rule  they  had  on  sea  ever  since 
the  taking  of  Athens,  and  had  some  other  considerable 
advantage  over  them  :  but  falling  into  the  bauds  of 
Teriba^us  a  Persian,  who  envied  his  glory,  he  was  put 
to  death. 

CONOPS,  in  Zoology;  a  genas  of  insects  belonging 
to  the  order  diptera.     See  Entomologt  Index, 

CONOVIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  town  of  the 
Ordovices,  in  Britain.  From  its  ruins  arose,  at  the 
distance  of  four  miles,  Abtrconwey^  the  mouth  of  the 
Conwey,  in  Caernarvonshire  \  and  on  the  spot  where 
Conovium  stood  is  an  hamlet,  calied  Caerhean^  the  old 
town  (Camden). 

CONQUEST,  in  civil  jurisprudence,  is  the  ac- 
quisition of  property  in  common  by  a  number  of  per- 
sons. 

In  some  countries  they  confound  acquisition  with 
conquest  \  but,  according  to  the  most  general  accep- 
tation, acquisition  is  the  gaining  of  unappropriated 
goods  before  the  establishment  of  a  community  : 
whereas  by  the  term  conquest^  is  ordinarily  intended 
whatever  is  acquired  by  a  number  of  persons  in  coon-^ 
munity  ;  or  by  some  one  for  all  the  others.  As  it  is 
more  especially  in  the  union  of  persons  by  marriage 
that  a  community  of  property  takes  place  }  so  it  is  in 
reference  to  them  that  we  frequently  use  the  word  con* 
quest.  There  are  nevertheless  conquests  also  among 
other  persons  who  are  in  a  tacit  communion  or  society  ;. 
such  as  obtain  by  particular  local  customs.  According 
to  this  sense  of  the  word,  it  has  been  contended  by 
sevtBal,  that  William  I.  claimed  this  kiagdom  >  that 
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Conquest,  i8»  Sot  by  rlgbt  of  mrwSf  bot  by  right  of  conquett  or 
Conrmd,  aoqoest ;  ooder  promise  of  succeMion  made  by  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  a  contract  entered  into  by  Harold 
to  support  his  pretensions  to  that  succession  ^  and  by 
old  writers,  conquestus^  acqumtw^  and  perquinth^  are 
frequently  used  as  synonymous  terms. 

CoNQUXST,  in  the  law  of  nations,  is  the  acquisition 
of  sovereignty  by  force  of  arms,  by  some  foreign  prince  \ 
who  reduces  the  vanquished  under  bis  empire.  The 
right  of  conquest  is  derived  from  the  laws  of  war  \  and 
when  a  people  is  subjected,  the  conduct  of  the  conque- 
ror is  regulated  b^  four  kinds  of  law.  First,  the  law 
of  nature,  which  dictates  whatever  tends  to  self-preser- 
vation \  secondly,  our  reason,  which  teaches  us  to  use 
others  as  we  would  be  treated  ourselves  \  thirdly,  the 
laws  of  political  society,  to  which  nature  has  not  asiign- 
ed  any  precise  boundary ;  lastly,  the  law  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  particular  circumstances  attending  the 
conquest.  Thus,  a  state  conquered  by  another  will  be 
treated  in  one  of  the  four  methods  following :  Either 
the  conqueror  will  continue  it  under  its  own  laws,  and 
will  only  claim  the  exercise  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
•ovexeignty  j  or  he  will  impose  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment \  or  be  will  destroy  the  frame  of  their  society,  and 
incorporate  the  inhabitants  with  others  ^  or  he  will  ex- 
terminate them. 

CONRAD  II.  elected  emperor  of  Germanj  in  1004* 
He  was  obliged  to  take  the  field  against  most  of  the 
German  dukes  who  had  revolted  from  him  ^  and  he 
put  Ernest  duke  of  Soabia  under  the  ban  of  the  empire* 
This  being  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  such  a  pro- 
sf^ription,  the  formula  is  inserted  here  for  its  singularity. 
*'  We  declare  thy  wife  a  widow,  thy  children  orphans ; 
and  we  send  thee,  in  the  name  of  the  devil,  to  the  four 
comers  of  the  world.''  It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  prince 
that  the  German  fiefs  became  hereditary.  He  died  in 
1039. 

Conrad  III.  emperor  of  Germany  in  11 38.  The 
duke  of  Bavaria  opposed  his  election  \  and  being  pot 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  deprived  of  the  du- 
chy, he  could  not  sorvive  his  disgrace.  The  margrave 
of  Austria  was  ordered  by  the  emperor  to  take  pos- 
session of  Bavaria  \  but  Welst,  uncle  to  the  deceased 
duke  attacked  him,  and  was  defeated  near  the  castle 
of  Winsburgb  \  the  battle  fought  upon  this  occasion  is 
famous  in  history,  as  having  given  rise  to  the  party 
names  of  Guelphs  and  GibbeUnes^  afterwards  assumed 
in  Italy.  The  parole  of  the  day  with  the  Bavarians  was 
Welsti^  from  the  name  of  their  general  \  that  of  the  Im- 
perialbts  Werblingen  from  a  small  village  where  Fre- 
deric duke  of  8nabia,  their  commander,  had  been 
nursed :  by  degrees  these  names  served  to  distinguish 
the  two  parties  \  and  the  Italians,  who  could  not  ac- 
custom themselves  to  such  rough  words,  formed  from 
them  their  Guelphs  and  Gibbelines.  He  died  in 
1x52. 

Conrad  of  Lichtenau,  or  Abbas  Uspergensis,  was 
author  of  an  Universal  Chronology  from  the  creation 
to  1 229,  continued  by  an  anonymous  writer  toCha.  V. 
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He  collected  a  fine  library,  and  died  abent  the  year   Connd 
1240.  I 

CONRADIN,  or  Conrad  junior,  son  of  Cott-C<«^6«- 
rad  IV.  was  acknowledged  emperor  by  the  Gibbe-^  *'^^* 
lines,  who  received  him  in  triumph  at  Rome:  but 
Pope  Alexander  IV.  had  pobUshed  a  cmsade  against 
this  orphan  ;  and  Urban  VII*  his  successor,  gave  the 
empire  to  Charles  of  Anjon,  brother  to  lioois  IX. 
king  of  France  \  and  the  unfortunate  yooth,  though 
powerfully  supported  even  by  the  Turks,  lost  a  Jbattle, 
in  which  be  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  beheaded,  by 
order  of  his  base  opponent,  publicly  at  Naples  in  1229^ 
in  the  18th  year  of  his  age.  In  him  ended  the  race  of 
the  dukes  of  Suabia,  which  had  produced  several  kings 
and  emperors. 

CONSANGUINITT,  or  Kindred,  is  defined  by 
the  writers  on  tliese  subjects  to  be,  vincuhan  persoms* 
rum  ah  eodem  sttpiie  deteendentium  ,*  **  the  coonexioQ 
or  relation  of  persons  descended  from  the  same  stock  or 
common  ancestor.**  This  consanguinity  ts  either  lineal 
or  collateral. 

Limeal  constmguinity  is  that  which  subsists  between 
persons  of  whom  one  is  descended  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  other  \  as  between  John  Stiles  (the  proptmitu  in 
the  table  of  consanguinity)  and  his  father,  grandfa- 
ther, great  grandfather,  and  so  upwards  in  the  direct 
ascending  line }  or  between  John  Stiles  and  his  son, 
grandson,  great  grandson,  and  so  downwards  in  tho 
direct  descending  line.  Every  generation  in  this  di- 
rect lineal  consanguinity,  constitutes  a  different  de« 
gree,  reckoning  either  upwards  or  downwards  ^  the 
father  of  John  Stiles  is  related  to  him  in  the  first  de- 
gree, and  so  likewise  is  his  son  ;  hb  grandsire  and 
grandson,  in  the  second  >  his  great  grandsire  and  greaU 
grandson  in  the  third.  This  is  the  only  natural  way  of 
reckoning  the  degrees  in  the  direct  line ;  and  thereforo 
universally  obtains,  as  well  in  the  civil  and  canon,  as  in 
the  common  law. 

The  doctrine  of  lineal  consanguinity  is  sufficiently 
plain  and  obvious  ;  but  it  is,  at  the  first  view,  astonish* 
ing  to  consider  the  number  of  lineal  ancestors  which 
every  man  has,  within  no  very  great  number  of  de- 
grees ;  and  so  many  different  bloods  is  a  man  said  to 
contain  in  his  veins,  as  he  hath  lineal  ancestors.  Of 
these  he  hath  two  in  the  first  ascending  degree ;  his 
own  parents  ^  he  hath  four  in  the  second  ^  the  parenti 
of  his  father  and  the  parents  of  his  mother :  he  hath 
eight  in  the  third,  the  parents  of  his  two  grandfathers, 
and  of  his  two  grandmothers ;  and  by  the  same  rule  of 
progression,  he  hath  128  in  the  seventh  i  1024  in  the 
tenth  'f  and  at  the  20th  degree,  or  at  the  distance  of  2Q 
generations,  every  man  hath  above  a  million  of  an- 
cestors, as  common  arithmetic  will  demonstrate  (a)« 
This  lineal  consangninity,  we  may  observe,  falls  strictly 
within  the  definition  of  vinculum  personarum  ah  eodem 
si^nie  deecendeniium  ;  since  lineal  relations  are  such  as 
descend  one  firom  the  other,  and  both  of  course  from 
the  same  common  ancestors. 

CoUateral  kindred  answers  to  the  same  description  .* 

colhueral 


(a)  This  will  seem  surprising  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  inenasin^  power  of  progressive 
*bers$  but  it  is  palpably  evident  from  the  following  table  of  a  geometrical  prsgresswn,  in  which  the  first  term 
is  2,  and  the  denominator  also  2$  or,  to  speak  more  intdligibly,  it  is  endent,  for  thnt  oach  of  ns  has  tw»  an- 
cestor! 
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CoBMttgiilr  collfttenl  rriatioiM  agraeing  with  the  lineal   in  this, 
flitr*      that  thej  descend  mm  the  tame  stock  or  ancestor; 

'  •  '  '  hot  diflfering  in  this,  thai  thej  do  not  descend  the  one 
from  the  other*  Collateral  kinsmen,  then,  are  such  as 
lineallr  spring  from  one  and  the  same  ancestor,  who  is 
the  9hrf9^  or  **  root,''  the  fltjp«#,  '*  trunk,"  or  common 
etocky  from  whence  these  relations  are  branched  out. 
As  if  John  Stiles  hath  two  sons,  who  have  each  a  nn- 
roeroos  issue ;  both  these  issnes  are  lineallj  descended 
from  John  Stiles  as  their  common  ancestor,  and  they 
are  collateral  kinsmen  to  each  other,  becaose  they  are 
mil  descended  from  this  commeo  ancestor^  and  all  haTo 
a  portion  of  his  blood  in  their  veins,  which  denominates 
them  coMOi^MMOwr* 

We  most  be  careful  to  remember,  that  the  Terj  be- 
ing of  collateral  oonsaagninity  consists  in  this  descent 
from  one  and  the  same  common  ancestor.  Thus  Ti« 
tins  and  his  brother  are  related ;  wh  j  ?  because  both 
are  derived  from  one  father :  Titins  and  his  first  con* 
sin  are  related  \  why  f  because  both  descend  from  the 
•ame  grandfather;  and  his  second  cousin's  claim  to 
consanguinity  is  this,  that  they  are  both  derived  from 
one  and  the  same  great-grandfather.  In  short,  as 
many  ances^rs  as  a  man  has,  so  many  common  stocks 
he  has  from  which  collateral  kinsmen  may  be  derived. 
And  as  we  are  taught  by  holy  wr|t,  that  there  is  one 
coople  of  common  anoestors  belonging  to  ns  all,  from 
whom  the  whole  race  of  mankind  is  descended,  the 
obvioos  and  undeniable  consequence  is,  that  all  men 
are  in  some  degree  related  to  one  f  nother.    For,  in- 


deed, if  we  only  suppose  each  couple  of  oor  ancestors  CooMngui. 
to  have  left^  one  with  another,  two  children  \  and  nity. 
each  of  those  children  to  have  left,  on  an  average,  two 
more  (and  without  such  a  supposition  tho  human  spe- 
cies  must  be  dally  diminishing)  \  we  shall  find  that  all 
of  us  have  now  subsisting  near  270  millions  of  kindred, 
in  the  15th  degree,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  seve- 
ral common  ancestors  as  we  ourselves  are  ;  besides  thoae 
that  are  one  or  two  degrees  nearer  to  our  father  from 
the  common  stock,  who  may  amount  to  as  many 
more  (b).  And  if  this  calculation  should  nppear  in- 
compatible with  the  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  earth, 
it  is  becaose,  by  intermarriages  among  the  several  do* 
scendants  from  the  same  ancestor,  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand modes  of  consanguinity  may  he  consolidated  in  one 
person  \  or  he  may  be  related  to  us  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand different  ways* 

The  method  or  computing  these  degrees  in  the  ca- 
non law,  which  we  have  adopted,  is  as  follows.  We 
begin  at  the  common  ancestor,  and  reckon  downwards ; 
and  in  whatsoever  degree  the  two  persons,  or  the 
most  remote  of  them,  is  distant  from  the  common  an- 
cestor, that  is  the  dMree  in  which  they  are  related  to 
each  other.  Thus,  Titins  and  his  brother  are  related 
in  the  first  derne  ;  for  from  the  father  to  each  of 
them  is  counted  only  one^  Titins  and  his  nephew  are 
related  in  the  second  degree  $  for  the  nephew  is  two 
degrees  removed  from  toe  common  ancestor,  vix.  his 
own  grand&ther,  the  &ther  of  Titins :  or  (to  give 
a  more  illostrioos  instance  fnm  the  English  annals) 

King 


castors  in  the  first  degree,  the  number  of  whom  is  doubled  at  every  remove  \  becanse  each  of  oor  ancestots  has 
also  two  immediate  ancestori  of  his  own. 
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A  shorter  way  of  finding  the  number  of  ancestors  at  any  given  degree,  is  by  squaring  the  number  of  ancestors  at 
haif  that  number  of  degrees.  Thus  16,  the  number  of  ancestors  at  4  degrees,  is  the  square  of  4,  the  number  of 
ancestors  at  2  ^  256  is  the  square  of  16 ;  655^6  of  256  j  and  the  number  of  ancestors  at  40  d^rees  would  he 
the  square  of  11048,576,  or  upwards  of  a  million  of  millions. 

(b)  This  will  swell  more  considerably  than  the  former  calculation  ^  for  here,  thoogk  the  first  term  is  but  i,  the 
deoominator  is  4  i  that  is,  there  is  one  kinsman  (a  brother)  in  the  first  degree,  who  makes,  together  with  the 
proporitui^  the  two  descendants  fitim  the  fiirst  coople  of  ancestors ;  and  in  every  other  degree,  the  number  df  kin- 
dred must  be  the  quadn^  of  those  in  the  degree  which  immediately  precedes  it.    For  since  each  couple  of 

Vol.  VI.  Pan  IL  f  4B  ancestors 
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Coniangni.  King  Henry  VII.  wbo  slew  Riehard  III.  in  the  battle 
miy.  of  Bosworth,  was  related  to  that  prince  in  the  fifth 
'  degree.  Let  the  propositus^  therefore^  in  the  table  of 
consanguinity,  represent  King  Richard  III.  and  the 
class  marked  £,  King  Henry  VII.  Now  their  com* 
mon  stock  or  ancestor  was  King  Edward  III.  the  aba^ 
rus  in  the  same  table  :  from  him  to  Edntund  doke  of 
York,  the  proavus^  is  one  degree  \  to  Richard  earl  of 
Cambridge,  the  atms^  two  \  to  Richard  doke  of  York, 
the pa^^r,  three;  to  King  Richard  III.  the prt^situs^ 
foar  'y  and  from  King  Edward  III.  to  John  of  Graant 
(a)  is  one  degree  \  to  John  earl  of  Somerset  (b)  two ; 
to  John  duke  of  Somerset  (c)  three;  to  Margaret 
countess  of  Richmond  (d)  four  5  to  King  Henry  VII. 
(e)  five.  Which  last-mentioned  prince,  being  the  far- 
thest remoted  from  the  common  stock,  gives  the  deno- 
mination to  the  degree  of  kindred  in  the  canon  and 
municipal  law.  Though  according  to  the  computation 
of  the  civilians  (who  count  upwards  from  either  of  the 
persons  related,  to  the  common  stock,  and  then  down* 
wards  again  to  the  other ;  reckoning  a  degree  for  each 
person  both  ascending  and  descending)  these  two 
princes  were  related  in  the  ninth  degree:  for  from 
King  Richard  III.  to  Richard  duke  of  York  is  one 
degree ;  to  Richard  earl  of  Cambridffe  two  \  to  £d- 
mnnd  duke  of  York  three  \  to  King  Edward  III.  the 
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common  ancestor,  fear ;   to  John  of  Camt  five ;  to  CMiAanl. 
John  earl  of  Somerset  six  }  to  John  dnke  ef  Somerset     nity, 
seven  \  to  Margaret  conntesa  of  Richmond  eight ;  to^^^^^kicc. 
King  Henry  VII.  nine.     See  the  Table  of  Consangoi^ 
nity  (Plate  CLXIV.),  wherein  all  the  degiees  of  col- 
lateral kindred  to  the  propontus  a|e  computed,  as  far 
as  the  tenth  of  the  civilians  and  the  oeventh  of  the  ca- 
nonists inclusive  ^  the  former  being  distinguished  by  the 
numeral  letters,  the  latter  by  the  common  ciphen. 

Consanguinity  and  Affinity^  degrees  of,  forbidden 
in  marriage.    See  Marriage  and  Law  Indtx, 

Consanguinity  and  Afinity^  an  objection  against  a 
judge  or  a  witness.     See  Law  Index* 

CONSCIENCE,  a  secret  testimony  of  the  son?, 
whereby  it  gives  its  approbation  to  things  that  are  na- 
turally good,  and  condemns  those  that  are  evil.  See 
Moral  Philosophy. 

A  man  of  integrity  will  never  listen  to  any  reason,  or 
give  way  to  any  measure,  or  be  misled  by  any  induce- 
ment, against  conscience.-— The  inhabitants  of  a  great 
town  offered  Marshal  de  Turenne  too,ooo  crownSi 
upon  condition  he  would  take  another  road,  and  not 
march  his  troops  their  way.  He  answered  tbem,  **  Ai 
your  town  is  not  in  the  road  I  intend  to  march,  i 
cannot  accept  the  money  yon  oflHer  me.**— -The  eari 
of  Derby,  in  the  reign  w  Edward  III.  makii^  a  de- 
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ancestors  has  two  descendants  who  increase  in  a  duplicate  ratio,  it  will  follow,  that  the  ratio  in  which  sdl  the  de- 
scendants increase  downwards,  must  be  double  to  that  in  which  the  ancestors  increase  upwards :  but  we  have  seen^ 
that  the  ancestors  increase  in  «  duplicate  ratio  :  therefore,  the  descendants  muatincteaae  in  a  doable  duplicate^ 
that  is,  in  quadruple  ratio. 

~  Number  of  Kindred. 
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This  calculation  may  also  be  formed  by  a  more  compendious  process,  viz.  by  squaring  the  conpTes,  or  half 
the  number  of  ancestors,  at  any  given  degree  ;  which  will  furnish  us  with  the  number  of  kindred  we  have  in 
the  same  degree,  at  equal  distance  with  ourselves  from  the  common  stock,  besides  tihose  at  uncqnal  distaacea. 
Thus  in  the  tenth  Knea)  degree,  the  number  of  ancestors  is  1024 }  its  half,  or  the  couples,  amoants  to  512  ^  Hw 
number  of  kindried  in  the  tenth  collateral  degree  amoants  therefore  to  262144,  ev  the  square  of  512.  Aad,  if 
we  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  recollect  the  state  of  the  several  families  within  our  own  knowledge,  and  observe  haw 
far  they  agree  witb  this  accomt  ^that  is,  whether,  on  an  average,  every  man  has  not  one  Inretbcr  er  sister,  bur 
fifst-consins,  sixteen  secQnd  cpnsbs,  and  so  on^  lie  shall  find,  that  the  present  catcnlation  it  verf  &r  frsM  being 
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CMicieace.  Ment  in  Guienne,  carried  by  storm  the  town  of  Ber- 
*  '  ^  ■«  gerac^  and  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered.  A  Welch 
knight  happened  by  chance  to  light  upon  the  receiver's 
office.  He  found  there  such  a  quantity  of  money  that 
he  thought  himself  obliged  to  acquaint  his  general  with 
it,  imagining  that  so  great  a  booty  naturally  belonged 
Co  him.  But  he  was  agreeably  surprised  when  the  earl 
told  him,  with  a  pleasant  countenance,  that  he  wished 
him  joy  of  his  good  fortune :.  and  that  he  did  not  make 
the  keeping  of  his  word  to  depend  upon  the  great  or 
little  value  of  the  thing  he  had  promised.— In  the  sie(;e 
of  Falisci  by  Camillus  general  of  the  Romans,  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  town,  who  had  the  children  of  the 
senators  under  his  care,  led  them  abroad  under  the  pre- 
text of  recreation  I  and  carried  them  to  the  Roman 
camp,  saying  to  Camillus,  that  by  this  artifice  he  had 
delivered  Falisci  into  his  hands.  Camillus,  abhorring 
this  treachery,  observed,  "  That  there  were  laws  for 
war  as  well  as  for  peace  ^  and  that  the  Romans  were 
taught  to  make  war  with  integrity  not  less  than  with 
courage.*'  He  ordered  the  schoolmaster  to  be  stripped, 
his  hands  to  be  bound  behind  his  back,  and  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  boys  to  be  lashed  back  into  the  town. 
The  Falerians,  formerly  obstinate  in  resistance,  struck 
with  an  act  of  justice  so  illustrious,  delivered  themselves 
np  to  the  Romans  >  convinced  that  they  would  be  far 
better  to  have  the  Romans  for  their  allies  than  their 
enemies. 

It  is  a  saying.  That  no  man  ever  offended  his  own 
ooDscienee,  but  first  or  last  it  was  revenged  upon  him* 
The  power  of  conscience  indeed  has  been  remarked  in 
all  ages,  and  the  excmples  of  it  upon  record  are  innu- 
merable. The  following  is  related  by  Mr  Fordyce, 
*  Vol.  ii.  in  his  DuUogues  on  Education  *,  as  a  real  occurrence 
P»  4AI-  which  happened  in  a  neighbouring  state  not  many 
years  ago.  A  jeweller,  a  man  of  good  character  and 
considerable  wealth,  having  occasion  in  the  way  of  his 
business  to  travel  at  some  distance  from  the  place  of 
bis  abode,  took  along  with  him  a  servant,  in  order  to 
take  care  of  his  portmanteau.  He  had  with  him  some 
of  his  best  jewels,  and  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  which 
kb  servant  was  likewise  privy.  The  master  having 
occasion  to  dismount  on  the  road,  the  servant  watching 
his  opportunity,  took  a  pistol  from  his  master's  saddle 
and  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot  \  then  rifled  him  of  his 
jewels  and  money,  and  hanging  a  large  stone  to  his 
neck,  he  threw  him  into  the  nearest  canal.  With  this 
booty  he  made  off  to  a  distant  part  of  the  countryi 
where  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  neither  he  nor  his 
master  was  known.  There  be  began  to  trade  in  a 
very  low  way  at  first,  that  his  obscurity  might  screen 
bim  from  observation,  and  in  the  course  of  a  good 
many  years  seemed  to  rise,  by  the  natural  progress  of 
business,  into  wealth  and  consideration ;  so  that  his 
good  fortune  appeared  at  once  the  effect  and  reward 
of  industry  and  virtue*  Of  these  he  counterfeited  the 
appearance  so  well,  that  he  grew  into  great  credit, 
married  into  a  good  family,  and  by  laying  out  his  bid« 
den  stores  discreetly,  as  he  saw  occasion,  and  joining 
to  all  an  universal  affability,  he  was  admitted  to  a 
•bare  of  the  government  of  the  town,  and  rose  from 
one  post  to  another,  till  at  length  he  was  chosen  chief 
magistrate.  In  this  office  he  maintained  a  fair  cha- 
racter, and  continued  to  fill  it  with  no  small  applause, 
both  as  a  governor  and  a  judgf  \  till  one  day  as  he  sat 


on  the  bench  with  some  ef  his  brethren,  a  criminal  Conscience 
was  brought  before  bim  who  was  accused  of  murder-  l| 
ing  his  master.  The  evidence  came  out  full,  the  jury  ^^^^l 
brought  in  their  verdict  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty, 
and  the  whole  assembly  waited  the  sentence  of  the  pre- 
sident of  the  court  (whi<Ji  he  happened  to  be  that 
day)  with  great  suspense.  Meanwhile  he  appeared 
to  be  in  unusual  disorder  and  agitation  of  mind,  and 
his  colour  changed  often  \  at  length  he  arose  from  his 
seat,  and  coming  down  from  the  bench,  placed  him- 
self just  by  the  unfortunate  man  at  the  bar.  ^'  You 
see  before  you  (said  he,  addressing  himself  to  those 
who  had  sat  on  the  bench  with  him),  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  just  rewards  of  heaven,  which  this  day, 
after  30  years  concealment,  presents  to  you  a  greater 
criminal  than  the  man  just  now  found  guilty."  Then 
he  made  an  ample  confession  of  his  guilt,  and  of  all 
its  aggravations.  '*  Nor  can  I  feel,  (continued  he) 
any  relief  from  the  agonies  of  an  awakened  conscience, 
but  by  requiring  that  justice  be  forthwith  done  against 
me  in  the  most  pnblic  and  solemn  manner."  We  may 
easily  suppose  the  amazement  of  all  the  assembly,  and 
especially  of  .his  fellow  judges.  However,  they  pro- 
ceeded, upon  this  confession,  to  pass  sentence  upon 
him,  and  he  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of  a  penitent 
mind. 

Courts  of  CoNsciSKCSf  are  courts  for  recovery  of 
small  debts,  constituted  by  act  of  parliament  in  Lon« 
don,  Westminster,  &c.  and  other  populous  and  trading 
districts. 

CONSCIOUSNESS.  Metaphysicians,  in  lieu  of 
the  word  conscience^  which  seems  appropriated  to  theo- 
logical or  moral  matters,  ordinarily  use  that  of  con* 
sciousness ;  whereby  they  mean  an  inner  sentiment  of 
a  thing,  whereof  one  may  have  a  clear  and  distinct 
notion.  In  this  sense  they  say  that  we  do  not  know 
our  own  soul,  nor  are  assured  of  the  existence  of  our 
own  thoughts,  otherwise  than  by  self-consciousness. 
See  Metafhtsics. 

CONSCRIPT,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  ampliation 
given  to  the  senators  of  Rome,  who  were  called  coit- 
script  fathers^  an  account  of  their  names  being  all  en- 
tered in  one  register. 

CONSECRATION,  the  act  of  devoting  any  thing 
to  the  service  and  worship  of  God.  The  Mosaical 
law  ordained,  that  all  the  first-born,  both  of  man  and 
beast,  should  be  sanctified  or  consecrated  to  God.  We 
find  also  tliat  Joshua  consecrated  the  Gibeonites,  as 
Solomon  and  David  did  the  Netbinims,  to  the  service 
of  the  temple  ;  and  that  the  Hebrews  sometimes  con- 
secrated their  fields  and  cattle  to  the  Lord,  after  which 
they  were  no  longer  in  their  power* 

Among  the  ancient  Christians,  the  consecration  of 
churches  was  performed  with  a  great  deal  of  pious  so- 
lemnity. In  what  manner  it  was  done  for  the  three 
first  ages,  is  uncertain  j  the  authentic  accounts  readi- 
jng  no  higher  than  the  fourth,  when,  in  the  peaceable 
reign  of  Constantine,  churches  were  everywhere  built, 
and  dedicated  with  great  solemnity.  Some  think  the 
consecration  consisted  in  setting  up  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  or  in  placing  a  communion  table  in  the  church  j 
and  others,  that  no  more  was  done  than  preaching  a 
panegyrical  sermon  in  commemoration  of  the  founder, 
and  that  then  they  proceeded  to  prayers,  one  of  which 
was  composed  on  purpose  for  the  chnrcb  to  be  conse^ 
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Coaieen^  ermted*  The  Bomaaists  have  a  great  deal  of  piont  fop- 
tiim  pery  io  the  cereoiontes  of  consecration  }  which  they  be« 
stow  on  almost  every  thing,  bells,  candles,  books,  water, 
oil,  aahe«,  palms,  swords,  banners,  pictures,  crosses,  ag« 
RttS  dei*s,  roses,  children's  clouts,  &o. 

In  England,  churches  have  been  always  consecrated 
with  particular  ceremonies,  the  form  of  which  was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  bishop.  That  observed  by  Bi- 
shop Laud,  in  consecrating  St  Catherine  Creed  church, 
in  London,  gave  great  offence. 

CoNSSCRATiON,  IS  particularly  used  for  the  benedic- 
tion of  the  elements  in  the  eucharist. 

CoNSECRATiov,  among  medalists,  is  the  ceremony 
of  the  apotheosis  of  an  emperor,  or  his  translation  into 
heaven  and  reception  among  the  gods.  On  medals  the 
GOBsecratioo  is  thus  represented :  on  one  side  is  the  em- 
peror's bead,  crowned  with  laurel,  sometimes  veiled ; 
and  the  inscription  gives  him  the  title  of  divuM:  on 
the  reverse  is  a  temple,  a  bnstum,  an  altar,  or  an  eagle 
taking. its  flight  towards  beaveo,  either  from  off  the 
altar,  or  from  a  cippos :  at  other  times  the  empe- 
ror is  seen  in  the  air,  home  up  by  the  eagle  ^  the  in- 
scription always,  conucratio.  These  are  the  usual  sym- 
bols :  yet  on  the  reverse  of  that  of  Antoninus  is  the 
Antonine  oolmnn.  In  the  apotheosis  of  empresses,  in- 
stead of  an.  eagle  there  is  a  peacock.  As  to  the  ho- 
nours rendered  these  princes  after  death,  they  were  ex- 
plained by  the  words  comecratioj  po^^^9  dwus^  and  deus* 
Sometimes  around  the  temple  or  altar  are  pot,  mimoria 
Ji/uFj  or  memoruB  ttterfUB:  for  princesses,  atemitas 
and  'tideribui  recepta:  on  the  one  side  of  the  head, 
iAmt,  or  Bmu 

CONSENT,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes  much  the 
tame  with  Assent. 

Consent  efParis^  in  the  animal  economy,  an  agree* 
ment  or  sympathy,  whereby  when  one  part  is  imme- 
diately aflSeoted,  another  at  a  distance  becomes  affected 
in  the  same  manner. 

This  mutual  accord  or  consent  is  supposed  to  be  ef- 
fected by  the  commerce  of  the  nerves,  and  their  artful 
distribution  and  ramification  throughout  the  body. 
The  effect  is  so  sensible  as  even  ,to  come  under  the 
physician's  cognizance  :  thus,  the  stone  in  the  bladder, 
by  velHcating  the  fibres  there,  will  pain  and  draw  them 
so  much  into  spasms,  as  to  affect  the  coats  of  the  bowels, 
in  the  same  manner,  bv  the  intermediation  of  nervous 
threads,  and  make  a  colic  there  $  and  also  extend  their 
twitches  sometimes  as  far  as  the  stomach,  and  occasion 
grievous  vomitings ;  the  remedy,  therefore,  in  such 
cases,  is  to  regard  the  part  originally  affected,  how  re- 
mote and  grievous  soever  may  be  the  consequences  and 
symptoms  in  other  places. 

The  fifth  conjugation  of  nerves  branched  to  the  parts 
of  the  eye,  the  ear,  those  of  the  mouth,  cheeks,  prsccor- 
dia,  and  parts  adjacent,  &c.  is  supposed  by  natu- 
ralists to  be  the  instrument  of  that  particular  and  ex- 
traordinary consent  between  those  parts.  Hence  it 
is,  that  a  savoury  thing  seen  or  smelled  excites  the 
appetite,  anti  afKrcts  the  glands  and  parts  of  the 
mouth  J  that  a  shameful  thing  seen  or  beard  affects 
the  cheeks  wkb  blushes :  on  the  contrary,  if  it  pleases, 
it  affects  the  pnecordia,  and  excites  the  muscles  of  the 
mouth  and  face  to  laughter;  if  it  grieve,  it  affects 
the  glands  of  the  eyes,  so  as  to-  occasion  tears,  and 
the  muscles  of  the  face,  putting  then  into  an  aspect 


of  crying.     Dr  Willis,  quoted  1^  Mr  Derfaan,  im-  Csawit 
putes  the  pleasure  of  kissing,  and  its  effeota,  to  thia       p 
pair  of  nerves  ^  which  being  branched  both  to  the  lips  Comctva. 
and  the  genital  parts,  when  the  former  are  affected      ^^* 
an  irritation  is  occasioned  in  the  latter.    See  Stmpa* 

THT 

CONSENTES,  the  name  which  the  Romans  gave 
to  the  Z2  superior  gods,  the  Oit  majorum  gentium. 
The  word  signifies  as  much  as  comtrntienies ;  thai  is, 
who  consented  to  the  deliberations  of  Jupiter's  oounciK 
They  were  twelve  in  number,  whose  names  Enoiat  haa 
briefly  expressed  in  these  lines, 

/f/no,  FesiOf  Minerva^  CereSf  Diana^  Venus^  Mart^ 
Mercurius,  Jovi^  Neptunus^  Vulcanus^  ApoUo^ 


CONSEQUENCE,  io  £0^,  the  conclusion  or 
what  results  from  reason  or  argmnent.    See  Ccmtclu* 

SION. 

The  consequence  is  that  other  proposition  in  which 
the  extremes  or  premises  of  a  syllogism  are  joined,  or 
separated  ;  and  is  gained  firom  what  was  asserted  in  the 
premises. 

This  word,  in  a  more  restrained  sense,  is  used  for  tlie 
relation  or  connection  between  two  propositions,  where- 
of one  is  inferred  from  the  ether. 

CONSEQUENT,  something  deduced  or  gathered 
from  a  former  argomentation.  But,  in  a  more  precise 
sense,  it  is  used  for  the  proposition  which  contains  the 
conclusion,  considered  in  itself,  without  any  regard  to 
the  antecedent :  in  which  sense  the  consequent  may  be 
true,  though  the  consequence  be  false.  See  the  preced- 
ing article. 

CONSERVATOR,  an  eflicer  ordained  for  the  se- 
curity and  preservation  of  the  privileges  of  some  cJtiea 
and  communities,  having  a  commission  to  judge  of  and 
determine  the  differences  among  them. 

In  most  catholic  universities  there  are  two  eooservft- 
tors;  the  conservator  of  royal  privileges,  or  those 
granted  by  kings  \  and  the  conservator  of  apostolical 
privileges,  or  those  granted  by  the  pope.  The  first 
takes  cognisance  of  pertonal  and  mixed  causes  between 
the  regents,  studenu,  &c«  and  the  latter  of  spiritoal 
matters  between  ecelesiastics. 

Anciently  there  were  appointed  conservators  of  trei^ 
ties  of  peace  between  princes ;  which  conservators 
became  judges  of  the  infractions  made  on  a  treaty^ 
and  were  charged  with  procuring  satisfaction  to  be 
made.  These  were  osnally  the  feudatories  of  the  se- 
veral powers*  In  lieu  of  conservators,  princes  bow 
have  recourse  to  ether  indifferent  princes  to  guarantee 
their  treaties. 

CoNssxrATOX  of  Scots  Privileges^  at  Campvere,  was 
an  oflicer  belonging  to  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland*, 
who  took  care  of  the  mercantile  affairs  of  Scotland, 
agreeable  to  the  staple  eontract  between  them  and  the 
States-General. 

Cbnsebvator  of  the  Peace^  in  the  ancient  English 
coHtams,  was  a  person  who  had  an  especial  charge,  hj 
▼irtee  of  his  office,  to  see  the  king's  peace  kept*  TiH 
the  erection  of  justices  of  the  peace  by  King  Ed- 
ward III.  there  were  several  persons  who  by  common 
law  were  interested  in  keeping  the  same :  some  having 
that  charge  as  incident  to  other  offices;  and  othen 
simply,  or  of  itself,  called  custodes^  or  conservators  tf 
thepemee.    The  chamberlain  of  Chester  i&  slill  a  coik 

servater 
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■errator  id  that  couoly  ^  and  petty  constftbles  are,  bj 


tor       the  cofflmon  law,  conservator*,  &c  10  the  first  senae, 
I        within  their  own  jarisiliction :  so  are  also  the  coroner 
CoBiutcB-  HQJ  |]|^  sheriff  within  their  own  countj.     The  king  is 
^^'       the  principal  conservator  of  the  peace  within  all  his  do- 
minions :  the  lord  chancellor,  lord  treasorer,  lord  high 
steward,  lord  marshal,  lord  high  constable,  all  the  jus- 
tices of  the  court  of  king^s  bench,  bj  their  office,  and 
the  master  of  the  rolls,  by  prescription,  are  general  con- 
aervators  of  the  peace  through  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
may  commit  breakers  of  the  peace,  and  bind  them  in 
recognizances  to  keep  it. 

CovssRVATOR  ^  iht  Truce^  and  Safe  Conducts^  was 
an  officer  appointed  in  every  sea  port,  under  the  king'a 
letters  patent.  His  charge  was  to  inquire  of  all  of- 
fences committed  against  the  kiog^a  truce,  and  safe 
conducts  opou  the  main  sea  out  of  the  franchises  of 
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CONSISTORY  (Cbiutrtorwm),  signifies  as  much  Ceuktoiy. 

as  preBtorium^  a  tribunal :  it  is  commonly  used  for  a *■  ¥"  '* 
council- house  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  or  place  of  ja« 
stice  in  the  spiritual  court  \  a  session  orassembly  of  pre- 
lates. And  every  archbishop  and  bishop  of  every  die* 
cese  hath  a  consistory  court  held  before  his  chaaoellor 
or  commissary  in  his  cathedral  church,  or  other  eonve* 
nient  place  of  his  diocese,  for  ecclesiastical  caases.  The 
bishop's  chancellor  is  the  jedge  of  this  court,  sopposed 
to  be  skilled  in  the  civil  and  canon  law  \  and  in  places 
of  the  diocese  far  remote  from  the  bishop's  conaislory, 
the  bishop  appoints  a  commissary  to  judge  in  all  oansca 
within  a  certain  district,  and  a  register  to  enter  his  de- 
crees, &c. 

CoNsiiTORT,  at  Rome,  denotes  the  college  of  card!* 
nals,  or  the  pope's  senate  and  council,  hefi>re  whom  jn« 
d  iciary  causes  are  pleaded .     Du  Cange*  deri vca  the  word 


the  cinque-ports,    as   the  admirals  were  wont  to  do,  '  from  conm/ortlum/Le./ociwtf^'rofimfttor;  need  chiefly 


and  sach  other  things  as  are  declared  anno  3  Hen.  V. 
cap.  6. 

CONSERVATORIOS,  ace  mnsical  schools  esta- 
blished for  the  instruction  of  children  in  the  profession 
of  music.  There  are  foor  of  these  at  Venice,  designed 
for  the  education  of  girls,  and  three  at  Naples,  for  the 
education  of  boys.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
opention  of  castration  was  performed  in  -the  conserva- 
tories \  but  the  practice  is  absolutely  prohibited  \  and 
the  young  castrati  are  brought  from  Lucia  in  Fug- 
lia :  but  before  that  operation  is  performed,  their  voices 
are  tried  in  a  conservatorio.  The  scholars  of  the  Ve- 
netian conservatories  have  been  chiefly  celebrated  for 
taste  and  neatness  of  execution  5  and  those  of  Naples 
have  had  the  repntation  of  being  the  first  etmtrapuniuts^ 
or  composers,  in  Europe. 

CONSERVATORY,  a  term  sometimes  used  for  a 
green-honse  or  ice-bouse. 

CONSERVE,  in  fharmacy^  a  form  ef  medicine 
contrived  to  preserve  the  flowers,  herbs,  roots,  or 
fruits  of  several  simples,  as  near  as  possible,  to  what 
they  are  when  fresh  gathered.     See  Pharmacy. 

CONSIGNMENT,  in  Lm»^  the  depositing  any 
Sam  of  money,  bills,  papers,  or  commodities,  in  good 
bands  \  either  by  appointment  of  a  court  of  justice,  in 
order  to  be  delivered  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
adjudged  \  or  voluntarily,  in  order  to  their  being  re* 
mitted  to  the  persons  they  belong  to,  or  sent  to  the 
places  they  are  designed  for. 

CosstoHMSNT  ^  GoodSf  in  Commerce^  is  the  de- 
livering or  making  them  over  to  anotlier ;  thus,  goods 
are  said  to  be  consigned  to  a  factor,  when  they  are  sent 
to  him  to  be  sold,  &c  \  or  when  a  factor  sends  back 
goods  to  his  principal,  they  are  said  to  be  consigned  to 
him. 

CONSISTENCE,  in  P^ncs,  that  state  of  a  body 
wherein  its  component  particles  are  so  connected  or 
entangled  among  themselves,  as  not  to  separate  or 
recede  from  eath  other.  It  diOers  from  continuity  in 
this,  that  it  implies  a  regard  to  motion  or  rest,  which 
continuity  does  not,  it  being  sufficient  to  denominate 
a  thing  continuous  tliat  its  parts  ace  contiguous  to  each 
other. 

CQNSISTENTES,  in  church-history,  a  kind  of  pe- 
nitents  who  were  aj lowed  to  assist  at  prayers,  but  who 
could  not  be  admitted  to  receive  the  sacrament. 


for  a  vestibule,  gallery,  or  anti»chamber,  where  the 
courtiers  wait  for  admission :  and  so  called  4)  omsm^jil^ 
fouitiludine. 

The  consistory  is  the  first  coart,  or  tribonal  of 
Rome :  it  never  meets  but  when  the  pope  pleases  to 
convoke  it :  the  pope  presides  in  it  in  person,  mounted 
on  a  magnificent  throne,  and  habited  in  bis  pontifi- 
caiiaf  on  the  right  are  the  csrdiual-bishopeand  priests^ 
and  on  the  left  the  cardinal-deacons.  The  place  wbeco 
it  is  held,  is  a  large  hall  in  the  apostolical  palaoeg 
where  princes  and  ambassadors  of  kings  are  received* 
The  other  prelates,  prothonotaries,  auditors  of  the  ra- 
ta, and  other  officers,  are  seated  on  the  steps  of  tha 
throne  :  the  courtiers  sit  on  the  ground  ;  ambassadora 
on  the  right,  and  consistorial  and  fiscal  advocates  behind 
the  cardinals. 

ficsides  the  public  consistory,  there  is  also  a  private 
one,  held  in  a  retired  chamber,  called  the  chamber  ef 
papegay  ;  the  pope's  throne  here  being  only  raised  two 
steps  high.  Nobody  is  here  admitted  hat  the  cardi- 
nals, whose  opinions  are  collecled,  and  called  eentencein 
Here  are  first  proposed  and  passed  all  balls  for  btsbop- 
ricks,  abbeys,  &c.  Hence  hishopricks  and  abbeys 
are  said  to  be  consistorial  benefices }  in  regard  they  most 
be  proposed  in  the  consistory^  the  annatea  be  paid  to  the 
pope,  and  his  bulls  taken.  Anciently  they  were  elec- 
tive \  but  by  the  concordat, .  which  abolishes  elections, 
they  are  appointed  to.be  collated  by  the  pope  alone,  on 
the  nomination  of  the  prince. 

Consistory  was  also  the  name  of  a  court  under 
Constantino,  where  he  sat  in  person,  and  heard  causes: 
the  members  of  this  court  were  called  ccmites. 

CoKSisTORT  is  also  used  among  tlie  reformed,  for 
a  council  orassenibly  of  ministers  and  elders,  to  regulate 
their  affairs,  discipline,  &c. 

CoNSiSTORT,  or  Court  Christian^  in  the  English  laws, 
is  a  council  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  or  the  place  of 
justice  in  an  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  court.  Every 
archbishop  and  bishop  has  a  consistory  .court,  held  be- 
fore his  chancellor  or  commissary,  either  in  his  cathe* 
dral,  in  some  chapel,  aisle,  or  portico,  belonging  there- 
to j  or  in  some  other  convenient  pUce  of  his  diocese,  for 
ecclesiastical  causes.  The  spiritual  court  was  anciently, 
in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  joined  with  tlie  coonly  or 
hundred  court  \  and  the  original  of  the  consistory  court, 
as  dividcd'from  those  courts,  b  found  10  a  law  of  the 

Conqueror, 
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O^Btistory  ^Conqueror,  quoted  by  Lord  Coke.    From  this  court 
I         t(>ere  lies  an  appeal  to  tlie  archbishop  of  each  province 
Conuable.  respectively. 

CONSOLATION,  one  of  the  places  in  rhetoric, 
fr  he  re  in  the  orator  endeavours  to  abate  and  moderate 
the  grief  or  concern  of  another. 

CONSOLE,  in  Architecture^  an  ornament  cot  npon 
the  key  of  an  arch,  which  has  a  projectare,  and  on 
occasion  serves  to  support  little  corniches,  figures,  busts, 
and  vases. 

CONSOLIDATION,  in  Law^  the  combining  and 
uniting  two  benefices  into  one.  The  term  is  borrowed 
from  the  civil  law  j  where  it  properly  signifies  an  union 
of  the  possession,  or  occupation,  with  the  property. 
Thus,  if  a  man  have  by  legacy  usumfructum  fundi ^  and 
afterwards  buy  the  property,  or  fee-simple,  of  the  heir ; 
this  is  called  a  consolidation. 

CoKSOLiDATiox,  in  Medicine^  the  action  of  uniting 
broken  bones,  or  the  lips  of  wounds,  by  means  of  con* 
solidating  remedies^  as  they  are  called  \  which  cleansing 
with  a  moderate  heat  and  force,  taking  corruption  out 
of  the  wounds,  and  preserving  the  temperature  of  the 
parts,  cause  the  nourishment  to  be  fitly  applied  to  the 
part  affected. 

Among  the  many  instances  of  the  consolidating 
power  of  blood  and  raw  flesh,  we  have  a  very  re- 
markable one  in  Bartholine's  Medical  Observations. 
A  man  being  condemned  to  have  his  nose  cut  off  by 
the  hand  of  the  common  executioner,  the  friends,  who 
were  to  be  present,  provided  a  new  loaf  of  warm  bread, 
which  was  cut  in  the  middle,  and  the  nose  received  in 
it  as  it  fell  from  the  face :  the  nose  was  after  this  nicely 
placed  on  the  face  again  \  and  being  sewed  on,  the 
whole  in  time  consolidated,  and  left  no  other  marks 
of  the  ignominy  than  the  scar  round  the  whole  nose, 
and  the  traces  of  the  stitches. 

CONSONANCE,  in  Music.    See  Interval. 

CONSONANT,  a  letter  that  cannot  be  sounded 
without  some  single  or  double  vowel  before  or  after  it ; 
as  6,  r,  </,  &c. 

CONSORT,  Queen  Consort,    See  QtJEEN. 

CONSPIRACY,  in  LatOy  signifies  an  agreement 
between  two  or  more,  falsely  to  indict,  or  procure  to  be 
indicted,  an  innocent  person,  of  felony. 

CONSPIRATORS  are,  by  statute,  defined  to  be 
such  as  bind  themselves  by  oath,  covenant,  or  other  al- 
liance, to  assist  one  another  falsely  and  maliciously  to 
indict  persons,  or  falsely  to  maintain  pleas. 

Conspirators  in  treason,  are  those  that  plot  against 
the  king  and  the  government. 

CONSTABLE,  according  to  some,  is  a  Saxon 
word,  compounded  of  coning^  "  king,**  and  staple  which 
signifies  the  "  stay  or  support  of  the  king."  But  as 
we  borrowed  the  name  as  well  as  the  office  of  Constable 
from  the  French,  Sir  William  Blackstone  is  rather  in- 
clined to  deduce  it,  with  Sir  Henry  Spelman  and  Dr 
Cowel,  from  that  language ;  wherein  it  is  plainly  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  comes  stahuU^  an  officer  well 
known  in  the  empire ;  so  called,  because,  like  the 
great  constable  of  France,  as  well  as  the  lord  high 
constable  of  England,  he  was  to  regulate  all  matters 
of  chivalry,  tilts,  tournaments,  and  feats  of  arms,  which 
were  performed  on  horseback.— The 

Lord  High  CossTABLB  of  England  is  the  seventh 
great  officer  of  the  crown;   and  he,  with  the  earl 
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marshal  of  England,  were  formerly  judges  of  the  coort  CMtuUc 
of  chivalry,  called  in  King  Henry  IV.*s  time  Curia 
Militarise  and  now  the  coort  of  honour.  It  is  the 
fountain  of  the  martial  law,  and  anciently  was  held  in 
the  king's  hall.  The  power  of  the  lord  high  con* 
stable  was  formerly  so  great,  and  of  wfiich  so  improper 
a  use  was  made,  that  so  early  as  the  13th  of  King  Rich- 
ard II.  a  statute  pasaed  for  regulating  and  abridging 
the  same,  together  with  the  power  of  the  earl  marshal 
of  England  ;  and  by  this  statute,  no  plea  could  be  tri- 
ed by  them  or  their  courts,  that  could  be  tried  by  the 
common  law  of  the  realm.  The  office  of  «on^blo 
existed  before  the  Conquest.  After  the  Conqoest,  the 
office  went  with  inheritance,  and  br  the  tenure  of  the 
manors  of  Harlefield,  Newman,  and  Whitenfaorst,  in 
Gloucestershire,  by  grand  serjeanty  in  the  family  of 
the  Bohuns  earls  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  and  afterwards 
in  the  line  of  Stafford  as  heirs-general  to  them  ;  hot 
in  1 521,  this  great  office  became  forfeited  to  the  king 
in  the  person  of  Edward  Stafford  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  was  that  year  attainted  for  high  treason  y  and 
in  consideration  of  its  extensive  power,  dignity,  and 
large  authority,  both  in  time  of  war  and  peace,  it  has 
never  been  granted  to  any  person,  otherwise  than  hae 
viccy  and  that  to  attend  at  a  coronation,  or  trial  by 
combat.  In  France,  the  same  office  was  also  suppressed 
about  a  century  after  by  an  edict  of  Louis  Xill. ; 
though  it  has  been  exercised,  in  the  command  of  the 
Marshals,  by  the  first  officer  in  the  army. 

Lord  high  constable  of  Scotland  was  an  office  of 
great  antiquity  and  dignity.  The  first  upon  record  is 
Hugo  de  MoTvelle  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  He  had 
two  grand  prerogatives,  viz.  First,  The  keeping  of  the 
king's  sword,  which  the  king,  at  his  promotion,  when 
he  swears  fealty,  delivers  to  him  naked.  Hence  the 
badge  of  the  constable  is  a  naked  sword.— -Second,  The 
absolute  and  unlimited  command  of  the  king^s  armies 
while  in  the  field,  in  the  absence  of  the  king ;  but 
this  command  does  not  extend  to  castles  and  garrisons. 
He  was  likewise  judge  of  all  crimes  committed  within 
two  leagues  of  the  king's  bouse,  which  precinct  was 
called  the  Chalmer  of  Peace:  though  his  jarisdiction 
came  at  last  to  be  exercised  only  as  to  crimes  during 
the  time  of  parliament,  which  some  extended  likewise 
to  all  general  conventions.  Tliis  office  wms  conferred 
heritably  upon  the  noble  family  of  Errol,  by  King  Ro- 
bert Bruce  ^  and  with  them  it  still  remains,  being  ex- 
pressly reserved  by  the  treaty  of  union. 

Inferior  Constables,  From  the  great  office  of  high 
constable  is  derived  that  inferior  order,  since  called  the 
constables  of  hundreds  and  franchises  ;  these  were  first 
ordained  in  the  13th  year  of  Edward  I.  by  the  statute 
of  Winchester;  which,  for  the  conservation  of  the 
peace,  and  view  of  armour,  appointed  that  two  consta- 
bles should  be  chosen  in  every  hundred  and  franchise. 
These  are  what  we  now  call  constabuiarii  capitales^  or 
high  constables  ;  because  continuance  of  time,  and  in- 
crease of  people,  &c.  have  occasioned  others  of  like 
nature,  but  inferior  authority,  in  every  town,  called 
petty  constables^  or  sub^constabulariiy  first  instituted  a- 
bout  the  reign  of  Edward  III* 

The  former,  or  modern  h^h  constables^  are  appoint- 
ed at  the  court-leets  of  the  franchise  or  hundred  over 
which  they  preside }  or,  in  default  of  that,  by  the 
justices  at  their  qoarter-settions }  and  are  removeable 
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Coniubles.  hj  the  same  authority  that  appoipts  them.  The  petty 
*  V  ^'  comtabie9  have  two  offices  united  in  them,  the  one  an- 
cient, and  the  other  modern.  Their  ancient  office  is 
that  of  head-borough,  tithing-man,  or  boraholderj 
which  is  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  King  Alfred  :  their 
more  modem  office  is  that  of  constable  merely ;  which 
was  appointed  so  lately  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
in  order  to  assist  the  high  constable.  And  in  general 
the  anoient  head-boroughs,  tithing-roen,  and  borshold- 
ers,  were  made  use  of  to  serve  as  petty  constables, 
though  not  so  generally,  but  that  in  many  places  they 
•till  continue  distinct  officers  from  the  constables. 
They  are  all  chosen  by  the  jury  at  the  court- lee t  \  or, 
if  no  courtoleet  he  held,  are  appointed  by  two  justices 
of  the  peace. 

The  general  doty  of  all  constables,  both  high  and 
petty,  as  well  as  of  the  other  officers,  is  to  keep  the 
king^s  peace  in  their  several  districts  j  and  to  that  pur- 
pose they  are  armed  with  very  large  powers  of  ar- 
resting and  imprisooing,  of  breaking  open  houses,  aud 
the  like :  of  the  extent  of  which  powers,  considering 
what  manner  of  men  are  for  the  most  part  upon 
these  offices,  it  is  perhaps  very  well  that  they  are  ge- 
nerallj  kept  in  ignorance.  One  of  their  principal 
duties  arising  from  the  statute  of  Winchester,  which 
appoints  them,  is  to  keep  watch  and  ward  in  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions.  Ward,  guard,  or  custodia^  is 
chieiy  intended  of  the  day-time,  in  order  to  appre- 
hend rioters,  and  irohbers  on  the  highways  ;  the  man- 
ner  of  doing  which  is  ieft  to  the  discretion  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  and  the  constable :  the  hundred  be- 
ing, however,  liable,  for  all  the  robberies  committed 
therein  by  day-light,  for  having  kept  »negltgent  guard. 
Watch  is  properly  applicable  to  the  night  only  (being 
called  among  she  Saxons  wachU  or  wactm)  ;  and  it  be- 
gins when  wavd  ends,  «nd  ends  when  that  begins : 
ftr,  hj  the  statute  of  Winchester,  in  walled  towns  the 
gatea  aball  he  closed  from  sun-setting  to  son-rising: 
nod  watch  shall  be  kept  in  every  horoogh  and  town, 
especially  in  the  summer  season,  to  apptehead  all 
xogues,  vagabonds,  and  nigbt-walkess,  and  make  them 
give  «n  account  of  themselves.  The  constable  saay 
appoint  watchmen  «t  his  discretion,  regulaled  by  the 
custom  ef  the  place ;  send  these,  being  hb  deputies, 
have,  £v  the  time  being,  the  aothoRty  of  their  prin- 
cipal. 

There  aae  also  constables  deaeminaited  from  parti- 
cular places,'  as  coaatable  of  the  Tower,  cf  Dover 
castle,  of  Windsor  castle,  of  the  eastie  ef  Caernarvon 
and  many  other  of  the  castles  of  Wales  j  whose  office 
is  the  same  with  that  cf  the  cast^Uni,  cr  gavemocs  of 
castles. 
^  CoNSTJmLEs  ijf  Londom.     The  city  af  London  is  di- 
vided into  26  wards,  and  the  wards  into  pvecincts,  in 
each  ef  which  is  a  constable.    They  are  nominated  by 
the  inhabitants  of  each  preoinet  on  St  Tboaias's  day, 
and  confirmed*  or  otherwise,  at  the  ceart  of  wardmote. 
After  coafinnadon,   they  are  sworn  into  their  offices 
at  a  ceart  of  aldermen,  en    the  next  Monday  after 
Twelfth  day.     Sach  as  are  chosen  iate  the  eflSce,  are 
chliged  to  place  the  kiag^s  arms,  aad  the  arms  of  the 
city,  over  their  doors  $  and  if  they  reside  in  alleys,  at 
the  eads  of  sadi  alleys  toward  the  streets,  to  sigaify 
that  a  constable  lives  there,  and  that  they  aiay  be  the 
flMia  easily  fimad  when  waated. 
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ConsTjIBLSS  to  Justices  of  the  Peace^  in  Scotland,  Constables 
are   the   proper  officers   for  executing   their  orders.         B 
They   have    powers  to  suppress  tumults,   and   to  ap-9^°*^°^y; 
prehend  delinquents  and  those  who  can  give  no  good 
account   of  themselves,   and  carry  tbem  to  the  next 
justice. 

CONSTANCE,  a  strong  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Suabia,  now  included  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Baden.  It  has  a  handsome  bridge,  and  several  fine 
strnctures,  as  well  sacred  as  profane.  It  carries  on 
a  great  trade,  and  is  well  fortified  :  but  its  population 
in  1 8 10  amounted  only  to  4420.  It  is  famous  for  a 
council  held  here  in  1514,  when  there  were  three 
popes  \  but  they  were  all  deposed,  and  Martin  V.  was 
elected  in  their  room.  This  council  caused  Jerome 
of  Prague  and  John  Huss  to  be  burnt,  though  the 
emperor  Stgismond  had  given  them  a  safe-conduct ; 
in  pursuance  of  this  maxim,  **  that  no  faith  is  to  be 
kept  with  heretics.*'  They  likewise  condemned  the 
doctrine  of  Wicklifie,  and  ordered  his  bones  to 
be  burned  40  years  after  he  was  dead.  However, 
the  inhabitants  now  are  Protestants.  It  is  seated  on 
a  lake  of  the  same  name.    £.  Long.  9.  10.  N«  Lat. 
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Constance,  one  of  the  moat  considerable  and  beau- 
tiful lakes  of  Switserland,  which  separates  it  from  Sua- 
bia, except  that  part  where  the  city  of  Constance  is 
seated  on  its  side.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts  \  the 
upper  or  largest  part  is  called  Boden  see,  the  middle 
Bodmer  see,  and  the  lower  part  Zeller  see.  The  fint 
is  37  oules  long,  and  its  greatest  breadth  15  miles.  It 
is  'deeper  in  summer  than  in  winter. 

CONSTANCY,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes  immu- 
tability, or  invariableness.  In  ethics,  or  when  applied 
to  the  hmnan  miod,  the  term  implies  resolution  or 
steadiness,  particularly  under  suflEenngs  aad  the  trials 
ef  adversity. 

It  was  the  saying  of  a  heathen  philosopher  That 
there  cannot  be  inwgined  npoa  earth  a  spectacle  aiMC 
worthy  the  regard  of  the  Creator  intent  on  his  works, 
than  a  brave  maa  superior  to  his  sufferings.  Nothing 
indeed  can  he  more  aoble  or  haaeorable  than  te  have 
courage  enough  te  execute  the  commands  of  reason 
and  oeascieiice ;  to  maintain  llie  dignity  of  our  na- 
ture, and  the  station  assigned  us ;  and  lo  he  proof 
against  poverty,  pain,  aad  death  itself,  so  far  as  aot  to 
do  aoy  thing  that  is  scandaloas  or  sinful  to  avoid  them. 
To  be  tb  us,  is  to  be  great  above  title  ar  lisrHme.  This 
argues  the  soul  of  a  heavealy  extraction,  and  is  worthy 
the  offspring  of  the  Deity. 

Of  this  virtae  the  Allowing  example,  related  in 
English  history,  is  here  selected,  as  soperier  perhs^, 
all  circnntttaoces  considered,  to  any  other  upon  re- 
coni. 

.  Sir  Wilfiam  Askew  of  Kelsay,  ia  Lincolnshire,  had 
several  daaghters.  His  secoad,  named  Anne^  had  re- 
ceived a  genteel  education  }  which,  with  an  agreeable 
figure  and  good  understanding,  readered  her  a  very 
proper  person  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  family.  Her  fa- 
ther, regardless  of  his  daaghtcr's  iaclination  and  hap- 
piness, obliged  her  to  nwrry  a  geatleman  who  had  no* 
thing  te  recommend  him  but  his  fortune,  and  who  was 
a  most  higatted  Papist.  No  asoner  was  he  convinced 
of  his  wife's  regard  for  the  doctrioes  of  the  refomi»- 
lioQ  fitam   pQfcryf    than,  by  tha  iastigatioa  of  his 
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CMiutncy.  priests,  he  violently  drove  her  from  his  house,  though 
she  had  horn  him  two  children,  and  her  conduct  was 
unexceptionable.  Abandoned  bj  her  husband,  she 
came  up  to  London,  in  order  to  procure  a  divorce,  and 
to  make  herself  known  to  that  part  of  the  court  who 
either  professed  or  were  favourers  of  Protestantism ; 
but  as  Henry  Vill.  with  consent  of  parliament,  had 
just  enacted  the  law  of  the  six  articles,  commonly  called 
the  bloody  statute^  she  was  cruelly  betrayed  by  her  own 
husband ;  and,  upon  his  information,  taken  into  custo- 
dy, and  examined  concerning  her  faith.  The  act  abov« 
mentioned  denounced  death  against  all  those  who 
should  deny  the  doctrine  of  traniuhstanttation  ;  or  that 
the  bread  and  wine  made  use  of  in  the  sacrament  was 
not  converted  after  consecration  into  the  real  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  j  or,  maintain  the  necessity  of  re- 
ceiving the  sacrament  in  both  kinds )  or  afEirm,  that  it 
was  lawful  for  priests  to  marry }  that  the  vows  of  ce- 
libacy might  be  brok^  \  that  private  masses  were  of  no 
avail )  and  that  auricular  confession  to  a  priest  was  not 
necessary  to  salvation.  Upon  these  articles  she  was 
examined  by  the  inquisitor,  a  priest,  the  lord  mayor  of 
London,  and  the  bishop^sxhanoellor  j  and  to  all  their 
queries  gave  proper  and  pertinent  answers }  but  not 
being  such  as  they  approved,  she  was  sent  back  to  pri- 
•00,  where  she  remained  eleven  days  to  ruminate  alone 
00  her  alarming  situation,  and  was  denied  the  small 
ooosolation  of  a  friendly  visit.  The  king's  council 
being  at  Greenwich,  she  was  once  more  examined  by 
Chaaoellor  Wriothesley,  Gardiner  bishop  of  Winche- 
•tor,  Dr  Cox,  and  Dr  Robinson  >  but  not  being  aUe 
to  convince  her  of  supposed  errors,  she  was  tent  to 
the  Tower.  Mr  Strype,  from  an  authentic  paper, 
gives  OS  the  following  short  account  of  her  examina- 
tion, which  ^may  not,  perhaps,  be  unentertaining  or 
vieleea  to  the  reader  :  ^'  Sir  Kfartin  Bowes  (lord 
omyor)  sitting  with  the  council,  as  most  meet  for  his 
vfisdom,  and  seeing  her  stand  open  life  and  death,  I 
pray  you,  quoth  he,  my  lords,  give  me  leave  to  talk 
to  this  woman  f  Leave  was  granted.  Lord  Mayor* 
Thoa  foolish  woman,  sayest  thou  that  the  priest  can- 
tiot  make  the  holy  body  of  Christ  ?  A.  A»kew.  I  say  so, 
my  lord  :  for  I  have  read  that  God  made  man  j  but 
that  man  made  God  I  never  read  ',  nor  I  suppose  over 
ihall  read  it.  Lord  Mayor.  No !  Thou  foolish  wo- 
imui,  after  the  words  of  consecration,  is  it  not  the 
Lord^s  body  f  A,  Askew,   No :   it  is  but  consecrated 


bolical  invention.  Not  a  groan,  not  a  word,  coold  be  Coeiiaaey, 
extorted  from  her.  The  chancellor,  provoked  with^^^' 
what  he  called  her  obstinacy,  augmented  her  tortures 
with  his  own  hands,  and  with  unheard-of  violence :  but 
her  courage  and  constancy  were  invincible )  and  these 
barbarians  gained  nothing  by  their  cruelties  but  ever^ 
lasting  disgrace  and  infamy.  As  soon  as  she  was  taken 
from  the  rack,  she  fainted  away  j  but  being  recovered, 
she  was  condemned  to  the  flames.  Her  bones  were  dis- 
located in  such  a  manner,  that  they  were  forced  to  cai^ 
ry  her  in  a  chair  to  the  place  of  execution.  While  she 
was  at  the  stake,  letters  were  brought  her  from  the  lord 
chancellor,  offering  her  the  king's  pardon  if  she  would 
recant.  But  she  refused  to  look  at  them  i  telling  the 
messenger,  that  **  she  came  not  thither  to  deny  her 
Lord  and  Master.**  The  same  letters  were  also  ten- 
dered to  three  other  persons  condemned  to  the  same 
fate }  and  who,  animated  by  her  example,  refused  to 
accept  them.  Whereupon  the  lord-mayor  commanded 
the  fire  to  be  kindled ;  and  with  savage  ignorance  cried 
out,  FiaijuHiiia^  "  Let  justice  take  its  course.'*  The 
faggots  being  lighted,  she  commended  her  soul,  with  the 
utmost  composure,  into  the  hands  of  her  Maker }  and, 
like  the  great  founder  of  the  religion  she  professed,  ex- 
pired, ^oyii^,^  kermurder^rif  July  i6.  1546,  about 
the  25th  of  her  age. 

CONSTANTLY  a  district  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  consisting  of  two  fame,  which  produce  the 
well-known  wine  so  much  prizod  in  £arope,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  G^  or  CotukuUia  wine.  This 
place  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Alphen,  in  a  bending  formed  by  and  nearly  on- 
der  the  ridgo  of  hills,  which  comes  from  Menisen- 
mountain,  and  just  where  it  strikes  off  towards  Hout- 
bay.  One  of  these  fimns  is  called  Littie  Coastamim. 
Here  the  white  Cooitantia  wine  is  made.  The  other 
produces  the  red.  Aooording  to  M.  de  la  Cail's  ac- 
count, not  more  thao  60  siggars  of  red  and  90  of  the 
white  Constantia  wine  are  made,  each  siggar  being 
reckoned  at  600  French  pints,  or  about  150  Swedish 
cans }  so  that  the  whole  produce  amounts  to  22,500 
cans.  As  the  company  are  used  to  keep  one-third 
of  this  for  themselves,  the  remainder  is  always  be- 
spoke by  the  Europeans  long  before  it  is  made*  At 
the  Cape  this  wine  is  seldom  seen  at  table,  partly  be- 
cause it  is  dear,  and  partly  because  it  is  the  produce 
of  the  country^     The  red  Constantia  wine  sells  for 


liiMd,  or  sacramental  bread.    Lord  Mayor*    What  if    about  60  rixdoUars  the  half  awin  i  hot  the  white  is 


a  mouse  eat  it  after  consecration  j  what  shall  become  of 
this  mouse  f  what  sayest  thou,  thou  foolish  woman  ? 
A.  Askew.  What  sbisll  become  of  her,  say  yon,  my 
lord  ?  Lord  Mayor.  I  say,  that  the  mouse  is  damned. 
A^  Askew.  Alack,  poor  mouse!"  Perceiving  that 
•ome  could  not  keep  in  their  laughing,  the  council 
proceeded  to  the  butchery  and  slaughter  that  they  in- 
tended before  they  came  there.  It  was  strongly  so« 
apected  that  Mrs  Askew  was  favoured  by  some  ladies 
of  high  rank ;  and  that  she  carried  on  a  religious  cor- 
lespondence  with  the  queen  $  so  that  the  chancellor 
Wriothesley,  hoping  that  he  might  discover  something 
that  would  afford  matter  of  impeachment  against  that 
iprinccss,  the  earl  of  Hertford,  or  his  countess,  who 
all  fisvoniied  reformation,  ordered  her  to  be  put  to  the 
rack :  but  her  fortitude  in  suffering,  and  her  resolntion 
not  to  betray  her  friends,  was  proof  against  that 
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usually  to  he  purchased  at  a  more  ^reasonable  rate. 
The  genuine  Constantia  wine  is  undeniably  a  very 
ra<;y  and  delicate  dessert  wine,  and  has  something  pe- 
culiarly agreeable  in  the  flavour  of  it.  That  its  supe- 
riority, however,  is  not  owing  to  any  thing  peculiar 
in  the  oaaoner  of  procuring  it,  seems  extremely  priK 
bable  ^  for  then,  without  doubt,  a  great  deal  more  of 
it  would  be  made.  In  fact,  Dr  Sparmann  informs  us, 
that  the  genuine  wine  can  only  be  produced  firom 
particular  soils.  The  districts  that  lie  next  to  these 
yield  merely  the  common  Cape  wine,  notwithstanding 
that  they  have  been  planted  with  vine  stocks  taken 
from  this,  as  well  as  with  some  brought  from  the 
hanks  of  the  Bhine,  whence  it  is  supposed  that  the 
true  Constantia  sort  originally  comes }  nay,  even  though 
all  the  vinewds  about  Constantia  seem  to  have  the 
same  soiL    We  hafo  instances  at  the  Cape,  as  well  as 
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CoBftan*  to  Europe,  tbftt  g«K>d  grapes  •ometimes  prodnce  % 
tU       bed  wioej  while,  00  the  other  hand,  bad  grapes 
^^0^    win  yield  a  good  sort  of  wine:  therefore,  towards 
^y^*  making  wine  of  a  certain  qoality,  besides  finer  ma- 
.|^:.u    iliere  most  be  certain  conditions  and  eirconi- 
stances,  which,  by  a  diligent  and  rational  inTestigation, 
might  probably  be  explored  to  the  great  benefit  of  man- 
kind. 

Such  as  are  apprised  in  what  quantities  Constaatia 
wine  is  consumed  in  Europe,  will  perhaps  think  the 
above  calculation  of  the  pvoduce  too  limited*  This, 
however,  Dr  Sparmann  assures  us,  is  by  no  means  the 
case ;  tlie  oyerplos  being  the  produce  of  aTarioe,  which, 
goaded  on  by  the  desire  of  gain,  will  always  bit  upon 
some  metboo  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  luxury  and 
iensuality*  The  votaries  of  these,  accustomed  to  be 
put  oflF  with  empty  sounds,  do  not  seldom  drink  with 
the  highest  relish  an  imaginary  Constautia,  with  which, 
however,  this  liquor,  has  nothing  in  common  besides 
the  mere  name.  It  is  therefore  advisable,  even  at 
the  Cape  itself,  to  take  care,  that  whilst  one  has  a  ge- 
iraine  sample  given  one  to  taste,  one  is  not  made  to 
pay  for  a  made-up  red  Constantia,  which  otherwise  is 
in  general  sold  for  half  the  price.  The  rich  quality 
cf  this  wine  is,  according  to  Barrow,  owing  partly 
to  the  situation  and  soil,  and  partly  to  the  care  in  the 
maaafactore ;  for  ripe  fruit  only  is  used«  and  always 
entirely  freed  from  the  stalks. 

CONST ANTINA,  a  strong  and  considerable  town 
of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  and  capital  of  a 
territory  of  the  same  name.  It  is  the  largest  and 
strongest  place  in  all  the  eastern  parts }  and  it  is  seated 
on  the  top  of  a  great  rock.  There  is  no  way  to  it 
but  by  steps  cut  out  of  the  rock }  and  the  usual  way 
«f  punishing  criminals  here  is  to  throw  them  down 
the  cliff;    Hero  are  a  great  many  Roman  antiquities, 

Cticulariy  a  triumphal  arch.    £.  Long.  y»  la.  N. 
L  36.  4. 

CoNiTAMTlKA,  a  towu  of  Spaio,  in  Andalusia,  and 
capital  of  a  small  territory  of  the  same  name,  with  a 
castle  seated  on  a  mountain.  W.  Long.  5.  35.  N. 
Lat.  37.  40. 

CONSTANTINE,  a  kingdom  of  Barbary  of  that 
flame,  in  Africa.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  the  kingdom  of  Tunis, 
on  the  south  by  Bildulgerid,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
river  Sofegmar,  which  separates  it  from  tbe  kinedom 
cf  Bugia*  The  country  is  the  New  Numidia  of  the 
ancients,  and  had  its  own  king  \  but  it  is  now  a  pro- 
Tince  of  Algiers. 

CoNSTANTiKE  the  Great,  the  first  emperor  of  the 
fiomans  who  embraced  Christianity.  His  father,  Con- 
•tantius  Cblorot,  rendered  b^mself  famous  by  his  vic- 
torious expeditions  to  Germany  and  Britain :  upon  the 
abdication  of  Dioclesian,  he  shared  tbe  Roman  empire 
with  Galerius  Maximinos  in  305,  and  was  at  that  time 
at  York,  where  he  died  in  306 }  having  first  caused 
his  son  Constantino  tbe  Great  to  be  proclaimed  empe- 
ror by  bis  army,  and  the  English.  Galerius  at  first 
refused  to  admit  Constantino  to  his  father's  share  in  tbe 
imperial  throne ',  but  after  having  lost  several  battles, 
he  consented  in  308.  Maxentius,  who  succeeded  Ga- 
lerius, opposed  him:  but  was  defeated,  and  drowned 
himself  in  the  Tyber.  Tbe  senate  then  declared 
Constantino  chief  or  first  Augustus,  and  Licinius  bis 
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second  associate  in  the  empire,  in  41a.  These  princes  c^nstaa* 
published  an  edict,  in  their  joint  names,  in  favour  of  tiait 
the  Christians  j  but  soon  after  Licinius,  jealous  of  Coo-  '  • 
stantine's  renown,  conceived  an  implacable  hatred  ^• 
gainst  him,  and  renewed  the  persecutions  against  the 
Christians*  Thus  brought  on  a  rupture  between  the 
emperors,  and  a  battle,  in  which  Constaatiae  was 
victorious.  A  short  peace  ensued  ',  but  Licinius  hav<- 
ing  shamefully  violated  the  treaty,  the  war  was  re- 
newed $  when  Constantino  totally  defeating  him,  he 
fled  to  Nicomedia,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  and 
strangled  in  323.  Constaatine,  now  become  sole  ma- 
ster of  the  western  and  eastern  empires,  immediately 
formed  the  plan  of  establishing  Christianity  as  the  reli- 
gion of  the  state  j  for  which  purpose,  he  convoked  se- 
veral ecclesiastical  councils  :  but  finding  be  was  like- 
ly to  meet  with  great  opposition  from  the  Pagan  inte« 
rest  at  Rome,  he  conceived  the  design  of  founding  a 
new  city,  to  be  the  capital  of  his  Christian  empire  i  see 
CoNtTAirriHOri^C.  The  gloiy  Constantino  had  ac- 
quired by  establishing  the  Christian  religion,  was  tar- 
nished bv  the  part  he  took  in  the  persecutions  oarried 
on  by  the  Arians,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign, 
against  their  Christian  brethren  who  difiered  from 
them :  seduced  by  Eusebins  of  Nicomedia,  he  banished 
several  eminent  prelates  )  soon  after  which,  he  died  in 
337,  the  66th  Tear  of  his  age,  and  31st  of  his  rsiga« 

As  to  the  character  of  Coiistantine,  he  was  chaste, 
pious,  laborious,  and  indefatigable;  a  great  gsamml, 
successful  in  war,  and  deserving  his  succesa<by  his 
sbiniag  valour  and  by  the  brightness  of  his  geniua  ^  a 
protector  of  arts,  and  an  encourager  of  them  -by  his 
beneficence.    If  we  compare  him  with  Augustus,  ,we 
shall  find  that  he  ruined  idolatry,  by  the  same  pescao- 
tions  and  the  same  address  that  the  other  used  toi  de- 
stroy liberty.     Like  Augustus,  he  laid  the  foundalion 
of  a  new  empire  $  but  possessed  of  less  political  skiii^he 
cooM  not  give  it  the  same  stability :  he  weakeaed  the 
body  of  the  state  by  adding  to  it,  in  some  measure,  a 
second  head  in  the  foundation  of  Constantinople ;  and 
transporting  the  centre  of  motion  and  strength  £00 
near  the  eastern  extremity,  he  left  without  heat,  and 
almost  without  life,  the  western  parts,  which  soon  he* 
came  a  prey  to  the  barbarians.    The  Panns  ware 
too  much  his  enemies  to  do  him  justice.     £utropius 
says,  that  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign  be  was. equal 
to  tbe  most  accomplished  princes,  and  in  the  latter  to 
the  meanest.     The  younger  Victor,  who  makes  him 
to  have  reigned  more  than  3 1  years,  pretends,  that  in 
the  first  10  years  he  was  a  hero ;  in  the  12  succeeding 
ones  a  robber ;  and  in  the  xo  last  a  spendthrift.     It  is 
easy  to  perceive,  with  respect  to  these  two  reproaches 
of  Victor's,  that  the  one  relates  to  tbe  riches  which 
Constantine  took  from  idolatry,  and  the  other  to  these 
with  which  he  loaded  the  church. 

Const ANTiKE,  emperor  of  the  East  in  912,  left 
the  care  of  the  empire  to  his  wife  Helena,  who  loaded 
the  people  with  taxes,  and  sold  all  tbe  offices  in  cbuich 
and  state  to  the  highest  bidders  $  while  tbe  emperor 
employed  himself  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  fine  arts, 
till  he  became  as  good  an  architect  and  painter  its  he 
was  a  bad  prince :  he  wrote  several  biographical  ami 
geographical  works,  which  would  have  done  honour  to 
bis  name,  if  he  had  not  neglected  his  duty  to  compose 
them.    He  died  in  959. 
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r«ntt<iii.       CoKSTAKTiKE,  Dracoses^  the  son  of  Emmanoel  Pa- 
tine,       leologa%  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Saltan  Aniurath 

^ino^'e""  '"  '^^^'     ^"'  Mahomet  II.  his  successor,  resolving 
■  to  dethrone  him,  laid  siege  to  Constantinople  by  sea 

and  land,  and  took  it  by  assault  in  I453t  after  it  bad 
held  out  58  days.  The  unfortunate  emperor  seeing 
the  Turks  enter  the  breaches,  threw  himself  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy,  and  was  cut  to  pieces ;  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Imperial  house  were  massacred  by  the  sol- 
diers 'y  and  the  women  reserved  to  gratify  the  last  of 
the  conqneror ;  and  thus  terminated  the  dynasty  of 
the  Constantines,  1 1 23  years  after  its  establishment  at 
Constantinople. 

CoKSTANTiKE,  Robert^  a  learned  physician,  borp  at 
Caen,  taught  polite  literature  in  that  city ;  and  acqui- 
red great  reputation  by  his  skill  in  the  Greek  language, 
in  history,  and  in  medicine.  He  died  in  1603,  aged 
103.  He  wrote  a  dictionary  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
I  other  works,  which  are  esteemed. 

RemoTing  CONSTANTINOPLE,  the  modem  name  of  the 
the  imperi'  |.Jty  of  BYZANTIUM  in  Thrace.  It  was  enlarged  and 
th'***^V^  beautified  by  the  Roman  emperor  Constantine  the  Great, 
thecauve  or^(>  the  year  330.  At  the  same  time  he  transferred 
tbe  declin«  thither  the  seat  of  the  empire  j  and  this  removal  is  ge- 
of  the  west-nerally  thought  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  causes 
era  empire,  ^p  j|^g  sudden  decline  of  the  western  emjHre  after  this 

z         period. 

Conttantine     In  the  year  332,  the  Sarmatians  implored  Constan- 

?*If*l"        tine's  assistance  against  the  Goths,  who  bad  made  an 

irruption  into   their    territories,    and  destroyed  every 

thing  with    fire   and   sword.       The   emperor  readily 

granted  their  request,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 

Near   100,000  of  the  enemy  perished,  either  in  the 

battle,  or  after  it  with  hunger  and  cold.     In^  conse- 

qiience  of  this  overthrow,  the  Goths  were  obliged  to 

sue  for  peace  ;  but  the  ungrateful  Sarmatians  do  sooner 

found  themselves  delivered  from  their  enemies,  than  they 

turned  their  arms  against  their  benefactor,  and  ravaged 

the  provinces  of  Msesia  and  Thrace.     The  emperor, 

3         receiving  intelligence  of  this  treachery,  returned  with 

and  the       incredible  expedition,   cut  great  numbers  of  them  in 

Sttrmauans.  pj^^gj,^  and  obliged  the  rest  to  submit  to  what  terms  he 

was  pleased  to  impose. 

Constantine  seems  to  have  been  a  prince  very  highly 
respected,  even  by  far  distant  nations.  In  333,  ac- 
cording to  Eusebius,  ambassadors  arrived  at  Constanti- 
nople i'roni  the  Blemyes,  Imlians,  Ethiopians,  and  Per- 
sians, courting  his  friendship.  They  were  received  in 
a  most  obliging  manner ;  and  learning  from  tbe  ambas- 
sadors of  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  that  there  were  great 
numbei*s  of  Christians  in  their  master's  dominions, 
Constantine  wrote  a  letter  in  their  behalf  to  the  Per- 
sian monarch. 

Next  year,  the  Sarmatians  being  again  attacked  by 
the  Goths,  found  themselves  obliged  to  set  at  liberty 
and  arm  their  slaves  against  them.     By  this  means 
they  indeed  overcame  the  Goths :  but  the  victorious 
5         slaves  turning  their  arms  against  their  masters,  drove 
He  takes  a  them  out   of  the  country.      This  misfortune  obliged 
J«*n^5.<>f   them,  to  the  nomber  of  300,000,  to  apply  for  relief  to 
the  Roman  emperor,    who  incorporated  with   his  le- 
gions such  as  were  capable  of  service ;  and  gave  settle- 
ments to  the  rest  in  Thrace,  Scythia,  Macedon,  and 
Italy.     This  was  the  last  remarkable  action  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great.    He  died  01^  May  15.  337,  having 
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divided  the  empire  among  his  <^hildren  and  nephews,  Conjiaiui 
in  the  following  manner.     Constantine  his  eldest  son,  iinopoUi« 
had  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  :    ConsUntius,  the  se-   luttory. 
cond,  had  Asia,  Syria,  and  Egypt  ^  and  Constans,  the       »  ^ 
youngest,  Illyricuro,  Italy,  and  Africa.      To  hir  ne-  yj,  ^^^ 
phew  Dalmatius,    he   gave    Thrace,    Macedon,    anduddhSii 
Acbaia  y  and  to  King  Annibalianns,  his  other  nephew,of  thecm. 
Armenia  Minor,  Pontos,  Cappadocia,  and  the  city  of P^'^ 
Csesarea,  which  he  desired  might  be  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom. 

After  tlie  death  of  Constantine,  the  army  and  senate  All  h'siv. 
proclaimed  his  three  sons  emperors,  without  taking  any  Istionsin 
notice  of  his  two  nephews,  who  were  soon  after  murder- ^^^'^  5^ 
ed,  with  Jnlins  Constantius  the  late  emperor^s  hrother,^^^*^ 
and  all  their  friends  and  adherents.     Thos  the  family  ud  two 
of  Constantine  was  at  once  reduced  to  his  three  sons,  nephew 
and  two  nephews  Gall  us  and  Julian,  tbe  sons  of  Julias 
Constantius ;  and  of  these  the  former  owed  bis  life  to  a 
malady,  from  which  no  one  thought  he  could  recover  ^ 
and  the  latter  to  his  infancy,  being  then  at  most  aboot 
seven  years  of  age.    The  three  brothers  divided  among 
themselves  the  dominions  of  the  deceased  princes  ;  but 
did  not  long  agree  together.     In  340,  Constantine  ha-       1 
ving  in  vain  solicked  Constans  to  yield  part  of  Italy  Conttas- 
to  him,  raised  a  coD»iderable  army;  and  under  pretence  ^  *"' 
of  marching  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother  ^o^^s^ao- a^Q^o^ 
tins,  who  was  then  at  war  with  the  Persians,  madeofCoo^ 
himself  master  of  several  places  in  Italy.     Hereupon  staai. 
Constans  detached  part  of  his  army  against  him  )  and 
Constantine,  being  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  near  A-      ^ 
quileia,  was  cnt  ol*  irith  his  whole  fprces.      His  body  b  defctUd 
was  thrown  into  the  river  Ansa  *,  but  being  afterwards ^^l^'^ 
discovered,  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  interred 
there  near  tbe  tomb  of  bis  father^ 

fO 

By  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  brother,  Constans  Conitiflf 
remained  sole  master  of  all  tbe  western  part  of  the  sole  muur 
empire,  in  the  qniet  possession  of  which  he  continued  *^^^***'^ 
till  the  year  350.     This  year  Magnentius,   the  son  of  m^J^^ 
one  Magnus,  a  native  of  Germany,  finding  Constans txuntdvk 
despised  by  tho  army  on  account  of  bis  indolence  andagaisfi 
inactivity,  resolved  to  roorder  bim,  and  set  up  for  bim-hok 
self.      Having  found   means   to  gain   over  the  chief 
officers  of  tbe  army  to  bis  designs,  he  seized  on  the 
imperial  palace  at  Antun,  and  distributed  among  the 
populace  what  sums  be  found  there  }  which  induced  not 
only  the  city,  but  tbe  aeigbbouring  country,  to  espouse 
bis  cause.     But  Constans  being  informed  of  what  had 
passed,  and  finding  himself  unable  to  resist  tbe  usurper, 
fled  towards  Spain.     He  was  overtaken,  however,  bycoggtaat 
Gaiso,  whom  Aiagnentius  bad  sent  after  him  with  amudail 
chosen   body  of  troops,   and  despatched  with   many 
wounds,  at  Helena,  a  small  village  situated  near  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Thos  Constantius   acquired  a  right  to  the   whole 
Roman  empire }  though  one-half  of  it  was  seized  by 
Magnentius  after  the  murder  of  Constans.  The  former 
bad  been   engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Persians,  in 
which  little  advantage  was  gained  on  either  side ;  but 
the  Persians  now  giving  no  more  disturbance,  tbe  em- 
peror marched  against  the  usurpers  in  the  west.     Be* 
sides  Magnentius,  there  were  at  that  time  two  other      |j 
pretenders  to  the  western  empire.     Veteranio,  general  Three  pre- 
of  the  foot  in  Pannonia,  had,  on  the  first  news  of  thetcDdcnttf 
death  of  Constans,   caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed^  "''^ 
emperor  by  the  legions  under  bis  command.    He  was 
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C«ii«l«i»  A  natWe  of  Upper  Mae^ia,  and  advanced  in  years  when 
tinopoliun  he  usurped  the  sovereignty  ;  but  so  illiterate,  that  be 
,  h'*>ory'  ^  then  first  learned  to  read.     The  third  pretender  was 
•         Flavins  Popilius  Nepotianus,  son  of  Eutropis,  the  sis- 
ter of  Constantine  the  Great.     Having  assembled,  a 
company  of  gladiators  and  men  of  desperate  fortunes, 
he  assumed  the  purple  on  the  3d  of  June  350,  and  in 
that  attire  presented  himself  before  the  gates  of  Rome. 
The  prefect  Anicetus,  who  commanded  there  fpr  Mag* 
nentiusy  sallied  out  against  him  with  a  body  of  Ro^ 
14        nans,  who  were  soon  driven  back  into  the  city.     Soon 
Kepotiaavt  after  Nepotianos  made  himself  master  of  Uie  city  it- 
naJcet  him.  ^If^  which  he  filled  with  blood  and  slaughter.     Mag- 
If  Rome.^'  nentius  being  informed  of  what  had  happened,  sent 
against  this  new  competitor  his  chief  favourite  and 
prime  minister  Marcel  I  inus.    Nepotianus  received  him 
with  great  resolution ;  a  bloody  battle  ensued  between 
the  soldiers  of  Magnentins  and  the  Romans  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Nepotianus  ^  but  the  latter  being 
I  betrayed  by  a  senator,  named  Heraclitos,  his  men  were 

He  is  de-    put  to  flight,  and  he  himself  killed,  after  having  enjoy- 
featcd  and  ed  the  sovereignty  only  28  days.    Marcellinus  ordered 
killed.         his  head  to  be  carried  on  the  point  of  a  lance  through 
the  principal  streets  of  the  city  \  put  to  death  all  those 
who  had  declared  for  him  ;  and  under  pretence  of  pre- 
16        venting  disturbances,  commanded  a  general  massacre 
Tyiaanyof  of  all  the  relations  of  Constantine.     Soon  after,  Mag- 
Magaea-     nentius  himself  came  to  Rome,  to  make  the  necessary 
*  preparations  for  resisting  Constantios,  who  was  exert- 

ing himself  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  brother.  In  the  city  he  behaved  most 
tyrannically,  putting  to  death  many  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, in  order  to  seize  their  estates )  and  obliged 
the  rest  to  contribute  half  of  what  they  were  worth 
towards  the  expence  of  the  war.  Having  by  this 
means  raised  great  sums,  he  assembled  a  mighty  army 
ly  composed  of  Romans,  Germans,  Gauls,  Franks,  Bri- 
Sendspro-  tons,  Spaniards,  &c.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
poaali  of  dreading  the  uncertain  issues  of  war,,  he  dispatched 
ambassadors  to  Constantios  with  proposals  of  accom- 
modation. Constantius  set  out  from  Antioch  about  the 
beginning  of  autumn  \  and  passing  through  Constanti- 
nople, arrived  at  Heraclea,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
deputies  from  Magnentius,  and  others  from  Veteranio, 
who  had  agreed  to  support  each  other  in  case  the  em- 
peror would  hearken  to  no  terms.  The  deputies  of 
Magnentius  proposed  in  his  name  a  match  between  him 
and  Constant! a,  or  rather  Constantina,  the  sister  of 
Constantius,  and  widow  of  Annibalianus ;  oflTering,  at 
the  same  time,  to  Constantius  the  sister  of  Magnentius. 
At  first  the  emperor  would  hearken  to  do  terms  ;  but 
afterwards,  that  he  might  not  have  to  oppose  two  ene- 
mies at  once,  concluded  a  separate  treaty  with  Vetera^ 
nio,  by  which  he  agreed  to  take  him  for  his  partner 
in  the  empire.  But  when  Veteranio  ascended  the  tri- 
bunal along  with  Constantius,  the  soldiers  polled  him 
down  from  thence,  crying  out.  That  they  would  ac- 
knowledge no  other  emperor  than  Constantius  alone. 
On  this  Veteranio  threw  himself  at  the  emperor^s  feet, 
and  implored  his  mercy.  Constantios  received  him 
with  great  kindness,  and  sent  him  to  Prosa  in  Bithy- 
nia,  where  he  allowed  him  a  maintenance  suitable  to 
his  quality. 
GallasieBt     Constantius,  now  master  of  all  Illyricum,  and  of 

against  tke  the  army  commanded  by  Veteranio,  resolved  to  march 
Feruaai. 
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against  Magnentins  without  delay.     In  the  mean  time.  Const  an. 
liowever,  on  advice  that  the  Persians  were  preparing  tinopohttn 
to  invade  the  eastern  provinces,  he  married  his  sister    hutory.  ^ 
Constantina   to    his   cousin-german   Gallus  5    created         '' 
him  CsBsar  on  the  15th  of  March  ;  and  allotted  him 
for   his   share   not    only   all   the   east,    but   likewise 
Thrace  and  Constantinople.      About  the  same  time 
Magnentius  gave  the  title  of  Caesar  to  his  brother 
Decent  ins,  whom  he  dispatched  into  Gaol  to  defend 
that  country  against  the  barbarians  who  hsd  invaded        19 
it }  for  ConsUntins  had  not  only  stirred  op  the  Franks  Conktantiot 
and  Saxons  to  break  into  that  province,  by  P''<^i"*s><^g^)^|[g  ^o^ 
to  relinquish  to  them  all  the  places  they  should  con-jQ^n^^ 
quer,  but  had  sent  them  large  supplies  of  men  andcsnl. 
arms  for  that  purpose.     On   this  encouragement  the 
barbarians  invaded  Gaul  with  a  mighty  army,  over- 
threw Decentios  in  a  pitched  battle,  committed  every- 
where dreadful  ravages,  and  reduced  the  country  to 
a  most  deplorable  situation.     In  the  mean  time  Mag- 
nentius having  assembled  a  numerous  "army,  left  Italy, 
and  crossing  the  Alps,   advanced  into  the  plains  of 
Pannonia,    where  Constantina,   whose   main   strength 
consisted  in  cavalry,  was  waiting  for  him.     Magnen- 
tius hearing  that  his  competitor  was  encamped  at  a 
small  distance,  invited  him  by  a  messenger  to  the  ex- 
tensive plains  of  SctMa'a  on  the  Save,  there  to  decide       10 
which  of  them  had  the  best  title  to  the  empire.     This^*  defeated 
challenge  was  by  Constantius  received  with  g^at  joy  ;  ^  ^^' 
but  as  his  troops  mardied  towards  Sciscia  in  disorder, 
they  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  were  pot  to  flight 
with  great  slaughter.     With  this  success,  Magnentius 
was  so  elated,  that  he  rejected  all  terms  of  peace,  which 
were  now  ofi*ered  by  Constantios ;  but  after  some  time, 
a  general  engagement  ensued  at  Mursa,  in  which  Mag-  ^H>^ea- 
nentius  was  entirely  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  24,000 f^audat 
men.     Constantius,  though  victor,  is  said  to  have  lost  Morta. 
30,000,  which  seems  improbable.     All  authors,  how-       22 
ever,  agree,  that  the  battle  at  Mursa  proved  fatal  to  J^^|^^^J^ 
the  western   empire,  and  greatly  contributed   to  its 
speedy  decline. 

After  his  defeat  at  Mursa,  Magnentius  retired  into 
Italy,  where  he  recruited  his  shattered  forc«'S  as  well 
as  he  could.  But  the  beginning  of  the  following  year, 
352,  Constantius,  having  assembled  his  troops,  surpri- 
sed and  took  a  strong  castle  on  the  Julian  Alps,  belong- 
ing to  Magnentius,  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  After 
this  the  emperor  advanced  in  order  to  force  the  rest ; 
upon  which  Magnentius  was  struck  with  such  terror, 
that  he  immediately  abandoned  Aquileia,  and  ordered 
the  troops  that  guarded  the  other  passes  of  the  Alps  to 
follow  him.  Thus  Constantius  entering  Italy  without 
opposition,  made  himself  master  of  Aqnileia.  .  From 
thence  he  advanced  to  Pavia,  where  Magnentius  gain- 
ed a  considerable  advantage  over  him.  Notwith- 
standing this  loss,  however,  Constantius  reduced  the 
whole  country  bordering  on  the  Po,  and  MagnentinsU 
men  deserted  to  him  in  whole  troops,  delivering  up 
to  him  the  places  they  had  garrisoned  j  by  which  tha 
tyrant  was  so  disheartened,  that  he  left  Italy,  and  retir- 
ed with  all  bis  forces  into  Gaul.  Soon  after  this,  A- 
frica,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  declared  for  Constantius  }  upon 
which  Magnentius  sent  a  senator,  and  after  him  some 
bishops,  to  treat  of  a  peace  ;  but  the  emperor  treated 
the  senator  as  a  spy,  and  sent  back  tbe  bishops  with- 
out any  answer.    Magnentius  now  finding  his  'afiaira 
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Cenitm.  clesperatey  and  that  there  were  no  iiopes  of  pardon,  re- 
tinopolitan  cruited  his  army  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  and 
history,  dispatched  an  assassin  into  the  east  to  murder  Gallus 
CsBsar  5  hoping  that  his  death  would  oblige  the  empe- 
ror to  withdraw  his  forces  from  Gaul,  and  march  in 
person  to  the  defence  of  the  eastern  provinces,  which 
were  threatened  by  the  Persians.  The  assassin  gained 
tempts' to  ®^^'  ^®"'®  ^^  Galluses  guards  ;  but  the  plot  being  disco- 
get  Gallat  vered  before  it  cnuld  be  put  in  execution,  they  were  all 
maidered.   seized  and  executed  as  traitors. 

*4  In  353,  the  war  against  Magnentius  was  carried  on 

tia??etet-^^^^  more  vigour  than  ever,  and  at  last  happily  ended 

ed  a  second  by  ^  battle  fought  in  the  higher  Dauphiny.     Magnen- 

time ;  kiUi  tius,  being  defeated,  took  shelter  in  Lyons  \  hut  the 

*^1  hit  fa^    few  soldiers  who  attended  him,  despairing  of  any  for- 

hbf  ?       ^^^^  success,  resolved  to  purchase  the  emperor*t  favour 

by  delivering  up  to  him  his  rival,  the  author  of  so  cala^ 

mitoQS  a  war.     Accordingly  they  surrounded  the  honse 

where  he  lodged  ;  upon  which  the  tyrant,  in  despair, 

slew  with  his  own  hand  his  mother,  his  brother  Deside- 

rius  whom  he  had  created  Csesar,  and  such  of  his  friends 

and  relations  as  were  with  him :  and  then  fixing  his 

iword  in  a  wall,  threw  himself  upon  it,  in  order  to 

avoid  a  more  shameful  death  which  he  bad  reason  to 

apprehend. 

After  the  death  of  Magnentius,  his  brother  Decen- 
tius  Caesar,  who  was  marching  to  his  assistance,  and 
had  already  reached  Sens,  finding  himself  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  emperor^s  forces,  chose  rather  to 
^     ts       strangle  himself  than  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  his 
ContUDtins  enemies.     Thus  Constantius  was  left  sole  master  of 
•J**  "••'*' the  Roman  empire.     His  panegyrists  tell  us,  that  after 
^  *™*  his  victory  he  behaved  with  the  greatest  hnmanity, 
forgiving  and  receiving  into  favour  his  greatest  ene« 
mies  ;   but  other  historians   differ  considerably  from 
them,  and  tell  us  that  Constantius  now  became  haugh- 
ty, imperious,  and  crnel,  of  which  many  instances  are 
given. 

Many  grie-  This  year  the  empire  was  subjected  to  very  grie- 
I!?f.f **'"  vous  calamities.  Gaul  was  ravaged  by  the  barbarians 
beyond  the  Rhine,  and  the  disbanded  troops  of  Mag- 
ben  tins.  At  Rome,  the  populace  rose  on  account  of 
a  scarcity  of  provisions.  In  Asia,  the  Isaurian  rob- 
bers overran  Lycaonia  and  Pamphylia ;  and  even  laid 
aiege  to  Seleucia,  a  city  of  great  strength  ^  which,  how- 
ever, they  were  not  able  to  make  themselves  masters 
of.  At  the  same  time  the  Saracens  committed  dread- 
ful ravages  in  Mesopotamia,  the  Persians  also  invaded 
the  province  of  Anthemusia  on  the  Euphrates.  But 
the  eastern  provinces  were  not  so  much  harassed  by 
the  barbarians  as  by  Gallus  Csesar  himself,  who  ought 
to  have  protected  them.  That  prince  was  naturally 
of  a  cruel,  haughty,  and  tyrannical  disposition  i  but 
being  elated  with  his  successes  against  the  Persians,  he 
at  last  behaved  more  like  a  tyrant  and  a  madman  than 
a  governor.  His  natural  cruelty  is  said  to  have  been 
heightened  by  the  instigations  of  his  wife  Constantina, 
who  is  by  Ammianus  styled  the  MegarOy  or  *•  fury  of 
her  sex  :^'  and  he  adds,  that  her  ambition  was  equal  to 
her  cruelty.  Thus  all  the  provinces  and  cities  in  the 
east  were  filled  with  blood  and  slaughter.  No  man, 
however  innoeent,  was  sure  to  live  or  enjoy  his  estate 
a  whole  day }  for  Galluses  temper  being  equally  suspi- 
cious and  cruel,  those  who  had  any  private  enemies 
took  care  to  accuse  them  of  crimes  against  tha  state^ 
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and  with  Gallas  it  was  the  same  thing  to  be  aocas^d  Omitaa. 
and  condemned.     At  last  the  emperor  being  informed  tinopoUtan 
from  all  quarters  of  the  evil  conduct  of  his  brother-in-   ku^ory. 
law,  and  being  at  the  same  time  told  that  he  aspired  "    •  ^ 
to  the  sovereignty,  resolved  upon  his  niin.     For  this 
end  he  wrote  letters  to  Gallos  and  Constantina,  invit- 
ing them  both  into  Italy.     Though  I  hey  had  both  suf- 
ficient reason  to  fear  the  worst,  yet  they  durst  not 
venture  to  disobey  the  emperor^s  express  command. 
Constantina,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  her  bro- 
ther's temper,  and  hoped  to  pacify  him  by  her  artful 
insinuations,  set  out  first,  leaving  Gallus  at  Antioch : 
but  she  had  scarce  entered  the  province  of  Bithynia, 
when  she  was  seized  with  a  fever  which  put  an  end 
to  her  life.     Gallus  now  despairing  of  being  able  to 
appease  his  sovereign,  tbonght  of  openly  revolting  ^ 
but  most  of  bis  friends  deserted  him  on  account  of  his 
inconstant  and  cruel  temper,  so  that  he  was  at  last  ob- 
liged to  submit  to  the  pleasure  of  Coostantius.     He  ad- 
vanced, therefore,  according  to  his  orders  :  bat  at  Po" 
tavium  was  arrested,  and  stripped  of  all  the  ensigns  of 
his  dignity.     From  thence  he  was  carried  to  Fianona, 
now  Fianone^  in  Dalmatia,  where  be  was  examined  by 
two  of  his  most   inveterate  enemies.      He  confessed 
most  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  ;  but  urged  as  an      aS 
excuse  the  evil  counsels  of  bis  wife  Constantina.    TheHs  apsi 
emperor,  provoked  at  this  plea  which  reflected  on  his^^^ 
sister,  and  instigated  by  the  enemies  of  Gallus,  signed 
a  warrant  for  bis  execution,  which  was  performed  ac- 
cordingly. 

All  this  time  the  emperor  had  been  engaged  in  a  War  with 
war  with  the  Germans  :  he  had  marched  against  them  the  Gf». 
in  person :  and  though  he  gained  an  advantaga,  the'''*''^ 
barbarians  thought  proper  to  make  peace  ivith  him* 
This,  however,  was  but  short  lived.  No  sooner  was 
the  Roman  army  withdrawn,  than  they  begao  to  make 
new  inroads  into  the  empire.  Against  them  Con- 
stantius despatched  Arbetio  with  the  flower  of  the 
army ;  but  be  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  was  put  to 
flight  with  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  men.  Thia 
loss,  however,  was  soon  retricTed  by  the  valour  of 
Arinthoeus,  who  became  famous  in  tne  reiga  of  V»- 
lens,  and  of  two  other  oflScers,  who  Calling  upon  the 
Germans,  without  waiting  the  orders  of  their  general, 
put  them  to  flight,  and  obliged  them  to  leave  the  Roman 
territories. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  which  ensued  00 
this  repulse  of  tlie  Germans,  was  soon  interrupted  by 
a  pretended  conspiracy,  by  which  in  the  end  a  true 
one  was  produced.      Sylvanus,  a  leading  man  among 
the  Franks,  commanded  in  Gaol,  and  had  there  per- 
formed  great  exploits  against  the  barbarians.     He  had 
been  raised  to  this  post  by  Arbetio ;  but  only  with  a       ^ 
design  to  remove  him  from  the  emperor^s  presence,  Syhassi 
in  order  to  accomplish  his  ruin,  which  he  did  in  the  betiaytd  (7 
following  manner :  One  Dynames^  keeper  of  the  empe-  ^'^'^ 
ror^s  mules,  leaving  Gaul,  begged  of  Sylvanus  letters 
of  recommendation   to  his   friends  at  court ;   which 
being  granted,  the  traitor  erased  all  but  the  subscrip- 
tion.    He  then  inserted  directions  to  the  friends  of 
Sylvanus  for  the  carrying  on  a  conspiracy  j  and  de- 
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CoiitM-  To  the  mean  time,  howeTer,  Dynames  having  thoaght 
UaopoUtan  proper  to  forge  another  letter,  the  fraud  was  disco- 
^*^°n^'    ▼ered,  and  an  inquiry  net  on  foot,  which  brought  to 
'         light  the  whole  matter.     Sylvanut  wa«  now  declared 
innocent,  and  letters  sent  to  him  by  the  emperor  con- 
firming him  in  his  post  j  but  these  were  scarce  gone, 
when  certain  news  arrived  at  "the  court  of  Sylvanos 
having  revolted,  and  caused  himself  be  proclaimed  em- 
peror.    Constant! us,  thunderstruck  at  this  news,  dis- 
patched against  him  Ursicinus,  an  officer  of  great  in- 
tegrity, as  well  as  valour  and  experience  in  war  ^  who 
32        forgetting  his  former  character,  pretended  to  be  SyU 
It  Binder-  vanus^s  friend,  and  thus  found  means  to  cut  him  off  by 
•^  treachery. 

Gsa/nva-"  ^^  barbarians,  who  had  hitherto  been  kept  quiet 
sed  by  the  hy  the  brave  Sylvanus,  no  sooner  heard  of  bis  death, 
bwbariani.  than  they  broke  into  Gaul  with  greater  fury  than 
ever.  They  took  and  pillaged  above  forty  cities,  and 
among  the  rest  Cologne,  which  they  levelled  with  the 
ground.  At  the  same  time  the  Quadi  and  8arma- 
tians  entering  Pannonia,  destroyed  every  thing  with 
fire  and  sword.  The  Persiuns  also,  taking  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  Ursicinn%  overran,  without  opposi- 
tion, Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  ^  Prosper  and  Mao* 
nonianos,  who  had  sncoeeded  that  brave  commander  in 
Ibe  government  of  the  east,  being  more  intent  upon 
pillaging  than  defending  the  provinces  committed  to 
their  care.  Constantins  not  thinking  it  advisahle  to 
leave  Italy  himself,  resolved  at  last  to  raise  his  consin 
Julian,  the  brother  of  Gall  us,  to  the  dignity  of  Caesar. 
Julian  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  extraordinary 
talents ;  for  though  before  this  time  he  had  been  en- 
tirely buried  in  obscurity,  and  conversed  only  with 
hooks,  no  sooner  was  lie  put  at  the  head  of  an  army 
than  he  behaved  with  the  same  bravery,  conduct,  and 
experience,  as  if  he  had  been  all  bis  life  bred  np  to  the 
art  of  war.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Gaul ;  but 
before  he  set  out,  Constantins  gave  him  in  marriage 
his  sister  Helena,  and  made  him  many  valuable  presents. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  jealous  emperor  great- 
ly limited  bis  authority }  gave  him  written  instructions 
how  to  behave  ;  ordered  the  generals  who  served  under 
him  to  watch  all  his  actions  no  less  than  those  of  the 
enemy  j  and  strictly  enjoined  Julian  himself  not  to  give 
any  largesses  to  the  soldiery. 

Julian  set  out   firom  Milan  on  the  first  of  December 
g^^  the  emperor  himself  accompanying  him  as  far  as 
avia,  from  whence  he  pursued  his  journey  to  the  Alps, 
attended  only  by  360  soldiers.    On  his  arrival  at  Turin 
he  was  first  acquainted  with  the  loss  of  Cologne,  which 
Lad  been  kept  concealed  from  the  emperor.    He  arriv- 
ed At  Vienna  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  wa^  re- 
ceived by  the  people  of  that  city  and  the  neighbourhood 
^^        with  extraordinary  joy. 

•eu  ooi     In  356,  the  barbarians  besieged  Auiun  ;  to  relieve 

G«aL     which    place,  Julian    marched  with    what   forces    he 

eould  raise.     When  he  came  there,  be  found  the  siege 

raised :  on  which  be  went  in  pursuit  of  the  barbarians 

to  Auxerre,  crossing  with  no  small  danger  thick  woods 

and  forests,  from  Auxerre  to  Troies.     On  his  march 

he  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  barbarians,  who 

moved  about  the  country  in  great  bodies  j  but  he  put 

^       them  to  flight  with  a  handful  of  men,  cut  great  num- 

tbehers  of  them  in  pieces,  and  took  some  prisoners.    From 

Troies  he  hantened  to  Bheims,  where  the  main  body 
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of  the  army,   commanded    by  Marcellas,  waited  bis  GoofUn- 
arrival.     Leaving  Rheims,  he  took  his  route  towards  tinopoiiua 
Decempagi,  now  DieuKe^  on  the   Seille  in   Lorrain,    ht»tory. 
with  a  design  to 'oppose  the  Germans  who  were  busy        ' 
in  ravaging  that  province.     But  the  enemy  attacking 
bis  rear  unexpectedly,  would  have  cut  off  two  legions, 
bad  not  the  rest  of  the  army,  alarmed  at  the  sudden 
noise,  turned   back  to  their  assistance.     A  few  dayt 
afterwards   he   defeated    the    Germans,    though   with 
great  loss  to  his  own  army  \    the  victory,    however, 
opened  him  a  way  to  Cologne.     This  city  he  found 
abandoned  by  the  barbarians.     They  had  neglected  to 
fortify   it:  out  Julian  commanded  the  ancient  forti-       37 
fications  to  be  repaired  with   all   possible  expedition, ^^^^^^/^ 
and  the  houses  to  be  rebuilt  j  after  which  he  retired  dou  of  Gt- 
to  Sens,  and  there  took  np  his  winter-quarters.     Thislogne. 
year  also  Constantins  entered  Gemiany  on  the  side  of 
Rhsetia,  laid  waste  the    country  far  and  wide;  and 
obliged  the  barbarians  to  sue    for  peace,  which  was       3S 
readily  granted.    The  same  year  be  enacted  two  laws }  Idolatry  ds- 
bv  one  of  which  it  was  declared  capital  to  sacrifice,  or^f^^P^ 
pay  any  kind  of  worship,  to  idols;   the  other,  granting T^J^^^ 
the  effects  of  condemned  persons  to  belong  to  their  chil- 
dren and  relations  within  the  third  degree,  except  in 
cases  of  magic  and  treason  ;  but  this  last  one  he  revok- 
ed two  years  after. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  357,  the  barbarians  be- 
sieged Julian  a  whole  month  in  Sens ;  Marcellos,  the 
commander  in  chief,  never  once  offering  to  assist  him. 
Julian,  however,  so  valiantly  defended  himself  with 
the  few  forces  he  bad,  that  the  barbarians  at  last  re- 
tired. After  this,  Constantios  declared  Julian  com* 
Bander  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  in  Gaul ;  appointing 
onder  him  one  Severus^  an  officer  of  great  experience^ 
and  of  a  quite  different  disposition  from  Marcellus. 
On  his  arrival  in  Gaul,  Julian  received  him  with  great 
joy,  raised  new  troops,  and  supplied  them  with  arms 
which  he  luckily  found  in  an  old  arsenal.  The  em- 
peror, resolving  at  all  events  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ter- 
rible devastations  committed  by  tbe  barbarous  nations, 
chiefly  by  the  Alemaas,  wrote  to  Julian  to  march  di- 
rectly against  them.  At  the  same  time  be  sent  Bai^ 
batio,  who  had  been  appointed  geaeral  in  place  of  Syl- 
vanos,  with  a  body  of  25  or  30,000  men,  out  of  Italy, 
in  order  to  inclose  tbe  enemy  between  two  armies. 
The  Leti,  however,  a  German  nation,  passing  between 
the  armies,  advanced  at  far  at  Lyons,  hoping  to  snr* 
prise  that  wealthy  city  ;  but  meeting  with  a  warmer 
reception  than  they  expected,  contented  themselvea 
with  ravaging  the  country  all  round  it.  On  tbe  first 
notice  of  this  expedition,  JnUan  detached  strong  par- 
ties to  gnard  the  passages  through  which  be  knew  tbe 
barbarians  mnst  return.  Thus  they  were  all  cut  off  39 
except  those  who  marched  near  the  camp  of  Barbatio ;  ^*  ^^ 
who  was  so  far  from  cutting  off  their  retreat,  that  he  t'k^ 
complained  by  a  letter  to  Constantino  of  some  oflicen 
for  attempting  it.  These  oflicers,  among  whom  was 
Valentinian,  afterwards  emperor  of  tbe  West,  were, 
by  the  order  of  Constantins,  cashiered  for  their  dis- 
obedience. The  other  barbarians  either  fortifif  d  them* 
selves  in  the  countries  which  they  had  seized,  stop* 
ping  up  all  the  avenues  with  huge  trees,  or  took  shel- 
ter in  the  islands  formed  by  the  Rhine.  Julian  re- 
solved first  to  attack  the  latter;  and  with  this  view 
demanded  some  boatt  of  Barbatio :  but  he,  instead  of 

complying 
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<'on«tAn-  complying  with  hia  just  request,  immediately  burnt  all 
tiiiupolitan  his  boats,  as  he  did  on  another  occasion  the  provisions 
history-     u  hie  I J  had  been  sent  to  both  armies,  after  he  had  plen- 
'         ti fully  supplied  his  own.     Julian,  not  in  the  least  dis- 
heartened with  his  unaccountable  conduct,  persuaded 
some  of  the  mo!»t  resolute  of  his  men  to  wade  over 
to  one  of  the  islands.     Here  they  killed  all  the  Ger- 
mans who  had  taken  shelter  in  it.     They  then  seized 
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bnndon  the  their  boats,  and  pursued  the  slaughter  in  several  other 
i«Uii(Uor  islands,  till  the  enemy  abandoned  them  all,  and  retired 
t  e  Ahiue.  ^^  |},g'|.  respective  countries  with  their  wives  and 
what  booty  they  could  carry.  On  their  departure, 
Barbatio  attempted  to  lay  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
Bhine  ^  but  the  enemy,  apprised  of  his  intention, 
threw  a  great  number  of  huge  trees  into  the  river, 
which  being  carried  by  the  stream  against  the  boats, 
sunk  several  of  them,  and  parted  the  rest.  The  Ro- 
man general  then  thought  proper  to  retire,  but  the 
barbarians  falling  unexpectedly  upon  him  in  his  re* 
treat,  cut  great  numbers  of  bis  men  in  pieces,  took 
most  of  his  baggage,  laid  waste  the  neighbouring  coun« 
try,  and  returned  in  triumph  loaded  with  bootj.  £- 
lated  with  this  success,  they  assembled  in  great  num- 
bers under  the  command  of  Chnodomarius^  a  prince  of 
great  renown  among  them,  and  six  other  kings.  They 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strasburg.  Here 
they  were  encountered  by  Julian  y  who  put  them  to 
flight,  with  the  loss  of  6ooo  or  8000  of  their  men  slaia 
in  the  field,  and  a  vastly  greater  number  drowned  in 
the  river  j  while  Julian  himself  lost  only  243  private 
men  and  four  tribunes.  In  this  action  Cbnodomariua 
was  taken,  and  sent  to  Borne,  where  he  soon  after 
died. 

After  the  battle,  Julian  advanced  with  all  his  army 
.^  to  Mayence,  where  be  built  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine 
He  enters  and  entered  Germany,  having  with  difficulty  prevailed 
Germany  upon  his  army  to  follow  him.  Here  he  ravaged  the 
*^*^®'^'  country  till  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  when 
crace'wlth  being  prevented  by  snow  from  advancing  any  further, 
the  barba-  be  began  to  repair  the  fort  of  Trajan,  by  some  suppo- 
rjaai.  aed  to  be  the  castle  of  Cromburgh,  about  three  or  four 

Leagues  from  Frankfort*      The  barbarians  were  now 
so  much  alarmed,  that  they  sent  deputies  to  treat  of  a 
peace;  but  this  Julian  refused  to   grant  them  upon 
any  terms.     He  consented,  however,  to  a  truce  for 
seven  months,  upon  their  promising  to  store  with  provi« 
sions  the  fort  he  was  building  in  their  country.     This 
Remark-     year  Constantius  made  some  remarkable  laws.    By  one 
mblelawiofbe  punished  with  confiscation  such  aS  renounced  the 
CoBiUntiot(;hfjg(i^ii  for  t|,e  Jewish  religion  (  and  by  another,  ad- 
dressed to  Felix  bishop  of  Bome,  be  exempted  all  mer- 
chandising ecclesiastics,  with  their  wives,  children,  and 
domestics,  from  every  imposition  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary :  supposing  the  gains  they  made  to  be  applied 
by  them  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
Jflliaa  con-     I"  Si^i  ^  ^^^  **  ^^^  season  was  fit  for  action,  Ju- 
qocn  the    ]ian  took  the  field  against  the  Franks,  with  a  design  to 
Fraaki.       conquer  them  before  the  truce  be  had  concluded  with 
the  Alemans  was  expired.     The  Franks  were  at  that 
time  divided  into  several  tribes,  the  most  powerful  of 
which  were  the  Salii  and  Cbamavi.     The  first  of  these 
sent  deputies,  intreating  that  he  would  suffer  them  to 
remain  as  friends  to  the  empire  in  the  country  they 
possessed.     But  Julian,  without  paying  any  regard  to 
this  deputatioOi  entered  their  country,  and  obliged 
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them  to  submit ;  after  which  be  allotted  them  lands  Coetui. 
in  Gaul,  incorporating  great  numbers  of  them  into  bis  tio<^iiua 
cavalry.    He  next  mJTrched  against  the  Chamavi,  whom    ^^T* 
he  defeated  and  obliged  to  retire  beyond  the  Rhine.        '     ^ 
Afterwards  be  rebuilt  three  forts  on  the  river  Meuse, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  barbarians ;  but  want- 
ing provisions  in  a  country  so  often  ravaged,  be  order* 
ed  600  or  8co  vessels  to  be  bnilt  in  Britain  for  the  con- 
veying corn  from  thence  into  Gaul.     Julian  continued 
in  the  country  of  the  Cbamavi  till  the  expiration  of 
his  truce  with  the  Alemans  ^  and  then  laying  a  bridge 
of  boats  over  the  Rhine,  he  entered  their  country,  pot- 
ting all  to  fire  and  sword.     At  last  two  of  their  kings 
came  in  person  to  him  to  sue  for  peace  ;  which  Julian  Grtnu  1 
granted,  upon  their  promising  to  set  at  liberty  the  csp- peace  to 
tives  they  bad  taken  ^  to  supply  a  certain  quantity  of^l^^Ger- 
com  when  required }  and  to  furnish  wood,  iron,  and "'"''' 
carriages,  for  repairing  the  cities  they  had  ruined.  The 
prisoners  whom  be  at  this  time  released,  amounted  to 
upwards  of  20,000«  . 

Soon  after  the  vernal  equinox  of  this  year,  358,£zpediUM 
Constantius  marched  in  person  against  the  Quadi  andoi  Conitui 
Sarmatiaos,  whose  country   lay   beyond  the   Danube.  ^"  *<^^ 
Having  crossed  that  river  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  he  Iwd^^^'' 
waste  the  territories  of  the  Sarmatitos;  who  thereupon (jom, 
came  in  great  numbers,  together  with  the  Quadi,  pre- 
tending to  sue  for  peace.     Their  true  design  was  to 
surprise  the  Romans  ^  but  the  latter  suspecting  it,  fell 
upon  them  sword  in  hand,  and  cut  them  all  in  pieces. 
Til  is  obliged  the  rest  to  sue  for  peace  in  good  earnest, 
which  was  granted  on  the  delivery  of  hostages.     The 
emperor  then  marched  against  the  Limigantet^  that  is, 
the  slaves  who,  in  334,  bad  driven  the  Sarmatians  out 
of  their  country,  and  seized  it  for  themselves  *•     They* See K«. 5. 
used  the  same  artifice  as  the  Sarmatians  and  Quadi  bad 
done,  coming  in  great  numbers  under  pretence  of  sub« 
mitting,  but  prepared  to  fall  upon  him  unexpectedly 
if  opportunity  ofiered*     The  emperor,  observing  their 
surly  looks,  and  distrusting  them,  caused  his  troops  sur- 
round them  insensibly  while  he  was  speaking.    The  Li- 
migantes  then  displeased  with  the  conditions  he  offered 
them,  laid  their   hands  on   their  swords:    on    which 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Roman  soldiers.     Finding 
it  impossible  to  make  their  escape,  they  made  with 
great  fury  towards  the  tribunal,  but  were  repulsed  by 
the  guards  forming  themselves  into  a  wedge,  and  every      47 
one  of  them  cut  in  pieces.     After  this,  the  emperor ^^  ^^)* 
ravaged  their  country  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  were  ^^' 
in  the  end  obliged  to  submit  to  the  only  condition  he 
thought  proper  to  allow  them,  which  was  to  quit  their 
country,  and  retire  to  a  more  distant  place.    The  coun- 
try was  then  restored  to  the  Sarmatians,  who  were  its 
original  possessors.  41 

This  year  is  also  remarkable  for  a  very  haughty HMg^tj 
embassy  from  Sapor  king  of  Persia.     The  '^nibassa-P^'f'^ 
dor  named  Narses^  brought  a  letter,  in  which  the  Fc^-kiDgef 
•iao  monarch  styled  himself  '*  king  of  kings,  brother  pcnia. 
of  the  sun  and  moon,'^  &c.     He  acquainted  the  em- 
peror, that  he  might  lawfully  insist  on  having  all  the 
countries  beyond  the  river  otrymon  in  Macedon  deli- 
vered up  to  him  \  but  lest  his  demands  should  seem 
unreasonable,  he  would   be  contented  with  Armenia 
and  Mesopotamia,  which  had  been  roost  unjustly  taken 
from  his  grandfather  Narses.     He  added,  that  unless 
justice  was  done  biro,  be  was  resolved  to  assert  his 

right 
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CttDttMi-  right  by  force  of  arms.  This  letter  was  presented  to 
tiBopoliuii  Constantius  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  white  silk  j  bnt 
hittofy.  1,^^  without  entering  into  any  negotiation  with  the 
•ambassador,  wrote  a  letter  to  Sapor,  in  which  he  told 
hiro,  that  as  he  had  maintained  the  Roman  dominions 
in  their  full  extent,  when  be  was  possessed  only  of  the 
east,  he  could  not  suffer  them  to  be  curtailed  now 
when  he  was  master  of  the  whole  empire.  In  a  few 
days,  however,  he  sent  another  letter,  with  rich  pre- 
sents 'f  being  very  desirous  at  least  to  pot  off"  the  war 
till  he  had  secured  the  northern  provinces  against  the 
incursions  of  the  barbarians,  that  he  might  then  employ 
all  the  forces  of  the  empire  against  so  formidable  an 
enemy.  This  embassy  proved  unsuccessful,  as  did  al- 
so another  which  was  sent  soon  after.  The  last  am- 
bassadors were  imprisoned  as  spies,  but  afterwards  dis- 
missed unhurt.  By  a  law  of  Constantius  dated  in  358, 
all  magicians,  augurs,  astrologers,  and  pretenders  to 
grcian^8c>c  the  art  of  divination,  were  declared  enemies  to  man- 
kind }  and  such  of  them  as  were  found  in  the  court 
either  of  the  emperor  or  of  Julian,  he  commanded  to 
be  put  to  the  torture,  and  specified  what  torments  they 
were  to  undergo. 

In  359,  Julian  continued  bis  endeavours  for  reliev- 
ing the  province  of  Gaul,  whicb  had  suffered- so  much 
from   the  incursions  of  the  barbarians.     He  erected 
magazines  in  different  places,  visited  the  cities  which 
bad  suffered  most,  and  gave  orders  for  repairing  their 
walls  and  fortifications  properly.     He  then  crossed  the 
Rhine,  and  pursued  the  war  in  Germany  with  great 
-Q       iuccess,  insomuch  that  the  barbarians  submitted  to  such 
Tfvacliery  terms  as  he  pleased  to  impose.     In  the  mean  time,  the 
of  the  JLi*  emperor,  having  received  intelligence  that  the  Limi- 
BBigaatet.    gantes  had  quitted  the  conntry  in  which  he  had  placed 
them,  hastened  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  entering  Pannonia.     On  his  arrival 
he  sent  deputies,  desiring  to  know  what  had  induced 
them  to  abandon  the  country  which  had  been  allotted 
them.     The  Limigantes  answered,  in  appearance  with 
the  greatest  submission  imaginable,  that  they  were  will- 
ing to  live  as  true  subjects  of  the  empire  in  any  ether 
place  'y  bnt  that  the  country  he  had  allotted  them  was 
quite  uninhabitable,  as  they  could  demonstrate  if  they 
were  bnt  allowed  to  cross  the  river,  and  lay  their  com- 
plaints  before   him*     This  request  was  granted  ^  but 
,  while  he  ascended  his  tribunal,  the  barbarians  unex- 
pectedly  fell  upon  his  guards  sword  in  hand,  killed 
several  of  them,  and  the  emperor  with  difficulty  saved 
51       himself  by  flight*     The  rest  of  the  troopsi,  however, 

'^n^^  ^'ff'  *^^^  ^^^  ^^^  alarm,  and  surrounding  the  Limigantes, 
^^     cut  them  all  off  to  a  man.     This  year  G>nstantius  in- 
The  hea-    stitnted  a  court  of  inquisition  against   all  those  who 
thenscroel- consulted  heathen  oracles.      Paul  us  Catena,  a  noted 
If  pene-    hqcI  cruel  informer,  was  despatched  into  the  east  to 
prosecute  them  }  and  Modestus,  then  count  of  the  east, 
and  equally  remarkable  for  bis  cruelty,  was  appointed 
judge.     His  tribunal  was  erected  at  Scythopolis  in  Pa- 
lestine, whither  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  rank 
and  condition,  were  daily  dragged  in  crowds  from  all 
parts,  and  either  confined  in  dungeons,  or  torn  in  pieces 
in  a  most  cruel  and  barbarous  manner  by  racks,  or  pub- 
licly executed. 

In  359,  Sapor  king  of  Persia  began  hostilities,  be- 
•iant  tiegining  encouraged  thereto  by  the  absence  of  Ursicinus, 
w.^;i:..*..    ^j^^  ^  emperor  bad  recalled,  and  appointed  in  his 
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room  one  Sabinianus,  a  person  very  unfit  for  such  an  Conttan- 


office.      Durinir   this   campaign,     however,   he  made  t»nopol«»»« 
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very  little  progress  ^  having  only  taken  two  Roman  , 
forts,  and  destroyed  the  city  of  Amida,  the  siege  of 
whicb  is  said  to  have  cost  him  30,000  men.  On  the 
first  news  of  the  Persian  invasion,  Constantius  had 
thought  proper  to  send  Ursicinus  into  the  east ;  but  his 
enemies  prevented  him  from  receiving  the  supplies 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war ;  so  that  he  found 
it  impossible  to  take  any  effectual  means  for  stopping 
the  progress  of  the  Persians.  On  his  return,  he  was 
unexpectedly  charged  with  the  loss  of  Amida,  and  all 
the  disasters  that  had  happened  during  the  campaign. 
Two  judges  were  appointed  to  inquire  ioto  his  con- 
duct ;  but  they,  being  creatures  of  his  enemies,  left 
the  matter  doubtful.  On  this  Ursicinus  was  so  much 
exasperated,  that  he  appealed  to  the  emperor,  and  in 
the  heat  of  passion  let  fall  some  unguarded  expres- 
sions, which  being  immediately  carried  to  the  em- 
peror, the  general  was  deprived  of  all  his  employ- 
ments. 

Constantius  resolved  to  march  next  year  in  person  ConiUDU'as 
against  tlie  Persians  >  but  in  the  mean  time  dreading  marcbci  in 
to  encounter  so  formidable  an  enemy,  he  applied  him-  P^^''  *- 
self  wholly  to  the  assembling  of  a  mighty  army,   by§^^ 
which  he  might  he  able  fully  to  cope  with  them.     For 
tbb  purpose  he  wrote  to  Julian  to  send  him  part  of 
his   forces,  without  considering  that  by  so  doing  be 
left  the  province  of  Gaul  exposed  to  the  ravages  ef 
the  barbarians.     Julian  resolved  immediately  to  com- 
ply with  the  emperor^s  orders  j  bnt  at  the  same  tine 
to  abdicate  the  dignity  of  Csesar,  that  he  might  not 
be  blamed  for  the  loss  of  the  province.     Accordingly 
be  suffered  the  best  soldiers  to  be  draughted  out  of  bis        ^^ 
army.     They  were,  however,  very  unwilling  to  leave  JaKan  pro- 
bim,  and  at  last  proclaimed  him  emperor.     Whether  ^'^'■'^^ 
this  was  done  absolutely  against  Julianas  consent  or  not'"'^^* 
is  nncertain  j  but  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  and  persuad-. 
ed  the  whole  army  also  to  send  a  letter  along  with  his, 
in  whicb  tbey  acquainted  Constantius  with  what  had 
happened,  and  entreated  him  to  acknowledge  Julian  as 
his  partner  in  the  empire.     But  this  was  positively  re- 
fused by  Constantius,  who  began  to  prepare  for  wan 
Julian  then,  designing  to  be  before-hand  with  the  em- 
peror, caused  his  troops  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
himself,  and  with  surprising  expedition  made  himself 
master  of  the  whole  country  of  lUyricum,  and  the 
important  pass  separating  that  country  from  Thrace« 
Constantius  was  thunderstruck   with  this  news  ^   but 
hearing   that   the   Persians  had  retired,  he  marched 
with  all  his  force  against  his  competitor.     On  his.  ar« 
rival  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  he  was  seized  with  a  feverisb 
distemper,  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  uneasiness  and  per- 
plexity of  his  mind.    He  pursued  hie  march,  however,  |.      ^^  . 
to  Mosocrene,  a  place  on  the  borders  of  Cilicia,  at  the  marcliet  a^ 
foot  of  Mount  Taurus.     Here  be  was.  obliged  to  stop  gainst  hin, 
by  the  violence  of  his  disorder,  which  increased  every  bst  dicst 
day,  and  at  last  carried  bim  off  on  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber 361,  in  the  45th  vear  of  his  age.  , 

By  the  death  of  Constantius,  Julian   now  became  jgy^^^^. 
master  of  tlie  whole  Roman  empire  withdot  a  rival,  ttorei  the 
He  had  been  educated  in  the  Christian  religion  j  but  heathea  re^ 
secretly  apostatiied  from  it  long  before,  and  as  soon  as ''€><*■• 
he  saw    himself  master  of  lUyricum,  openly  avowed 
bis  apostasy,  and  cansed  the  temples  of  .the  gods  to  be 
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Coiifttan-  Opened.    When  the  messengers  arrived  at  Nsissas  in 
tlnopoUua  Uljricaoiy  where  he  then  was,  to  acquaint  him  with 
,  ^"toiy.     |,ig  i>eing  sole  master  of  the  empire,  they  found  him' 
•         consulting  the  entrails  of  Tictims  concerning  the  erent 
of  his  journey.     As  the  omens  were  uncertain,  he  was 
at  that  time  very  much  embarrassed  and  pefplezed } 
but  the  arrival  of  the  messengers  put  an  end  to  all  his 
fears,  and  he  immediately  set  out  for  G>nstantinople* 
At  Heraclea  he  was  met  by  almost  all  the  inhabitants 
of  this  metropolis,  into  which  he  made  his  public  en- 
trj  on  the  nth  of  December  361,  being  attended  by 
the  whole  senate  in  a  body,  by  all  the  magistrates,  and 
by  the  nobitity  magnificently  dressed,  e\trj  one  testi- 
fying the  utmost  joy  at  seeing  such  a  promising  yonng 
prince  raised  to  the  empire  without  bloodshed.   He  was 
Again  declared  emperor  by  the  senate  of  Constantinople  | 
and  as  soon  as  that  ceremony  was  over,   he  caosed 
the  obsequies  of  Constantius  to  be  .performed  with  great 
5'        pomp. 

^'^'^^the  '^^  ^"^  ^'^  ^^  *^"^^*°  ^^  ^^  inquire  into  the  con- 
kjT'wnpg-  ^"^^  ^^  ^^^  ^'^®  emperor's  ministers.  Several  of  these 
nr't  mini-  having  been  found  guilty  of  enormous  crimes,  were 
iien.  condemned  and  executed  ^  particularly  the  noted  in* 

former  Paul  us  Catena,  and  another  named  Apodamus^ 
were  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive.  Along  with  these, 
however,  was  pnt  to  death  one  Ursula,  a  man  of  an- 
exceptionable  character,  and  to  whom  Julian  him- 
self was  highly  indebted.  He  had  been  supplied 
with  money  by  Ursula,  unknown  to  the  emperor,  at 
the  time  when  he  was  sent  into  Gaul  with  the  title  of 
C«sar,  but  withont  the  money  necessary  for  the  snp- 
^rt  of  that  dignity.  For  what  reason  he  was  now 
pot  to  death,  historians  do  not  acquaint  as.  Julian 
himself  tells  us,  that  he  was  ezecnted  without  his  know- 
ledge. 

The  emperor  next  set  about  reforming  the  court. 
As  the  vast  number  of  offices  was  in  his  time  hecome 
an  intolerable  burden,  he  discharged  all  those  whom 
be  thought  useless.  He  reduced,  among  the  rest,  the 
officers  called  agentes  in  rebus^  from  10,000  to  i^  $ 
and  discharged  thousands  of  cooks,  barbers,  &c.  who 
by  their  large  *  salaries  drained  the  exchequer.  The 
curiosi^  whose  office  it  was  to  inform  the  emperor  of 
what  had  passed  in  the  different  provinces,  were  all 
discharged,  and  that  employment  entirely  suppressed. 
Thus  he  was  enabled  to  ease  the  people  of  the  heavy 
taxes  with  which  they  were  loaded  :  and  this  he  did  by 
.  abating  a  fifth  part  of  all  taxes  and  imposts  through- 
out the  kingdom. 

As  to  religious  matters,  Julian,  as  before  observed, 
60        was  a  Pagan,  and  immediately  on  his  accession  to  the 
I^M^'the  throne  restored  the  heathen  religion.     He  invited  to 
DhenT'ma-  ^"^  ^^^  philosophers,  magicians,  &c.  from  all  parts  ; 
giciana,8tc.  nevertheless,  he  did  not  raise  any  persecution  against 
the  Christians.    On  the  contrary,  he  recalled  from  ba- 
nishment all  the  orthodox  bishops  who  had  been  sent 
into  exile  during  the  former  reign ;    but  with  a  de- 
sign, as  is  observed  both  by  the  Christian  and  Pagan 
writers,  to  raise  disturbances  and  sow  dissensions  in  the 
tfi       4^hurch. 

""^^       As  the  Persians  were  now  preparing  to  carry  on 
TSm^h,  ^  the  war  with  vigour,  Julian  found  himself  under  a 
necessity  of  marching  against  them  in  person.     But 
before  he  set  ont,  be  enriched  the  city  of  Constanti- 
nople with  jnnoy  valnable  gifts.    He  formed  a  large 
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harbour  to  shelter  the  ships  from  the  sooth  wind,  boih  Csbiiu. 
a  magnificent  porch  leading  to  it,  and  in  another  porch  tiaopdiua 
a  stately  library,  in  which  he  lodged  all  his  books.    In  ,  ^'^•^ 
the  month  of  May,  A.  D.  362,  he  set  out  for  Antioch$ '     '  ^ 
and  on  the  first  of  January  renewed  in  that  city  the 
sacrifices  to  Jupiter  for  the  safety  of  the  empire,  which 
bad  been  so  long  omitted.   During  his  stay  in  this  city» 
he  continued  his  preparations  for  the  Persian  war,  erects- 
ing  magtxines,  making  new  levies,  and  above  all  con- 
sulting the  oracles,  amspioes,  magicians,  &c.      The 
oracles  of  Delphi,  Deles,  and  Dodona,  assured  him  of 
victory.     The  amspices,  indeed,  and  most  of  his  cour- 
tiers and  officers,  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to 
divert  him  from  his  intended  expedition  ;  but  the  de* 
ceitfttl  answers  of  the  oracles  and  magicians,  and  the 
desire  of  adding  the  Persian   monarch  to  die  many 
kings  he  had  dreadv  seen  hambled  at  his  feet,  prevailed 
ever  all  other  considerations.  Blany  nations  sent  depo* 
ties  to  him,  offering  their  assistance;  hut  these  offers  ho 
rejected,  telling  them  that  the  Romans  were  to  assist 
their  allies,  but  stood  in  no  need  of  any  assistance  from 
them.    He  likewise  rejected,  and  in  a  very  disobliging 
manner,  the  offers  of  the  Saracens  }  answering  them, 
when  they  eenplained  of  his  stopping  the  pension  paid 
them  by  other  emperors,  that  a  warlike  prince  had  steel, 
hot  no  gold )  which  they  reoenting,  joined  tbe  Persians, 
and  cootinned  faithful  to  them  to  the  last.     However^ 
be  wrote  to  Arsaces  king  of  Amenia,  enjoining  him  to 
keep  his  troops  in  readiness  to  ezccnte  the  «wden  he 
should  soon  transmit  to  him.  ^, 

Haring  made  the  necessary  preparatione  for  so  ini'dMNnBi 
portant  an  enterprise,  Julian  sent  orders  to  his  troops  fig^hnttii 
to  cross  the  Euphrates,  designing  to  enter  tbe  enemy^s 
eonntry  before  Uiey  had  the  least  notice  of  his  march } 
for  which  purpose  he  had  placed  guards  on  all  the 
roads.  From  Antioch  he  proceeded  to  Litarba,  a  place 
about  15  leagnes  distant,  which  he  reached  the  same 
day.  From  thence  he  went  to  Bersea,  where  he  halted 
a  day,  and  exhorted  the  council  to  restore  (he  worship 
of  the  gods :  bnt  this  exhortation,  it  seems,  was  com- 
plied with  but  by  few.  From  Bersea  he  proceeded  to 
BatnsB  \  and  was  better  pleased  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  latter,  because  they  had,  before  his  arrival,  re- 
stored Che  worship  of  the  gods.  There  he  offered  sa- 
crifices ;  and  having  immolated  a  great  number  of  vie- 
tims,  be  pursued  the  next  day  his  journey  to  Hiera- 
polis,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Euphratesiana, 
which  he  reached  on  the  9th  of  March.  Here  be 
lodged  in  the  house  of  one  for  whom  he  had  a  par- 
ticular esteem,  chiefly  because  neither  Constantius  nor 
Gallus,  who  had  both  lodged  in  his  house,  had  been 
able  to  make  htm  renounce  the  worship  of  his  idols. 
As  he  entered  this  city,  jo  of  his  soldiers  were  killed 
by  the  fall  of  a  porch.  He  left  Hierapolis  on  the  13th 
of  March}  and  having  passed  the  Euphrates  on  abridge 
of  boats,  came  to  Batnse  a  small  city  of  .Osrfaoeie, 
about  10  leagnes  from  Hierapolis;  and  here  50  more  of 
his  soldiers  were  killed  by  the  faU  of  a  stack  of  straw. 
From  Batnas  he  proceeded  toCarrhaej  where,  in  the 
fismons  temple  of  the  moon,  it  is  said  he  sacrificed  a 
woman  to  that  planet.  6} 

While  Julian  continued  in  this' city,  he  received  ad- lavMlfli 
vice  that  a  party  of  the  enemies  horse  had  broke  into^co*** 
the  Soman  territories.     On  this  he  resolved  to  leave 
an  army  in  Mesopotamiai  to  gnard  the  frontiers  of  tbe 
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GonttMi-  empire  on  that  side,  while  be  advanced  on  the  other 

tliiopolitMi  into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  dominions.     This  army 

^^"^'y'    consisted,  according  to  some,  of  20,000^  according  to 

' ''        others,  of  30,000  chosen  troops.     It  was  commanded 

by  Procopios,  and  Sebastiaa  a  famous  Manichean  who 


emperor  very  imprudendy  rejected ;  and  soon  after,  Contian. 
deceived  by  treacherous  guides,  he  quitted  the  river,  tinopolitim 
and  entered  into  an  onknown  country  totally  laid  waste  .^'^^*^'^*  ^ 
by  the  enemy  ^  and  where  he  was  continually  harassed 
by  strong  parties,  who  in  a  manner  surrounded  bis  ar* 


had  been  governor  of  Egypt,  and  had  persecuted  there, .  my,   and  attacked  him  sometimes   in  the  front,   and 


with  the  utmost  cruelty,  the  orthodox  Christians. 
These  two  were  to  join,  if  possible,  Arsaces  king  of 
Armenia,  to  lay  waste  the  fruitful  plains  of  Media, 
and  meet  the  emperor  in  Assyria*  To  Arsaces  Julian 
himself  wrote,  but  in  the  most  disobliging  manner  ima* 
ginable,  threatening  to  treat  him  as  a  rebel  if  he  did 
not  execute,  with  the  utmost  punctuality,  the  orders 
given  him :  and  at  the  conclusion  told  him,  that  the 
God  he  adored  would  not  be  able  to  scree  a  him  from 
his  indignation. 

There  were  two  roads  leading  from  Carrhae  to  Per- 
■ia  J  the  one  to  the  left  by  Nisibis  ;  the  other  to  the* 
right  through  the  province  of  Assyria,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates.    Julian  chose  the  latter,  but  caused 
■Mgazines  to  be  erected  on  both  roads  j   and,  after 
having  viewed  his.  army,  set  out  on  the  ijtb  of  March. 
He  passed  the  Abora,  which  separated  the  Roman  and 
Persian  dominions,  near  its  conflux  with  the  Euphrates^ 
after  which  he  broke  down  the  bridge,  that  his  troope 
might  not  be  tempted  to  desert,  seeing  they  could  not 
return  home.   As  he  proceeded  on  his  march,  a  soldier 
and  two  horses  were  struck  dead  by  a  flash  of  lightning ; 
and  a  lion  of  an  extraordinary  size  presenting  himself  to 
the  army,  was  in  a  moment  dispatched  by  the  soldiers 
with  a  shower  of  darts.  These  omens  occasioned  great 
disputes  between  the  philosophers  and  aruspices :  the 
latter  looking  upon  them'  as  inauspicious,  advised  t£e 
emperor  to   return  \    but    the    former  refuted   their 
arguments  with  others   more  agreeable    to   Julianas 
5^       temper. 
Iajs  waste     Having  passed  the  Abora,  Julian  entered  Assyria, 
^^jn^      which  he  found  very  populous,  and  abounding  with  all 
the  necessaries  of  lifej  but  he  laid  it  waste  far  and  near, 
destroying  the  magazines  and  provisions  which  he  could 
not  carry  along  with  him  ^  and  thus  he  put  it  out  of  his 
^5       power  to  return  the  same  way  he  came  j  a  step  which 
Adwiees   ^^  judged  very  impolitic.    As  he  met  with  no  army 
di^r*'     ^  ^^  ^^'^  ^  oppose  him,  he  advanced  to  the  walls  of 
Ctesiphon,  the  metropolis  of  the  Persian  empire :  hav- 
ing reduced  all  the  strong  holds  that  lay  in  his  way. 
Here,  having  caused  the  canal  to  be  cleared,  which 
was  formerly  dog  by  Trajan  between  these  two  rivers, 
he  conveyed  his  fleet  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  he  was  opposed  by  the  ene- 
my,    But  Julian  passed  that  river  in  spite  of  their  ut- 
most efibrts,  and  drove  them  into  the  city  with  the  loss 
of  a  great  number  of  their  men,   he  himself,  in  the 
mean  time  losing  only  70  or  75. 
Julian  had  now  advanced  so  far  into  the  enemy's 
retraat,  but  country,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  think  of  a  re- 
^Jf^^l^^'^^'^^  •*  *^  'W^*  impossible  for  him  to  winter  in  Per- 
sia.    For  this  reason  he  made  no  attempt  on  Ctesi- 
phon, but  began  to  march   back  along  the   banks  of 
the  Tigris,  soon  after  he  had  passed  that  river.     In 
the  mean  time  the  king  of  Persia  was  assembling  a 
formidable  army,  with  a  design  to  fall  upon  the  Ko- 
mans  in  their  march ;  but  being  desirous  of  putting  an 
end  to  so  destructive  a  war,  he  sent  very  advantage- 
oot  proposals  of  peace  to  Julian.     These  the  Boman 
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sometimes  in  the  rear.  A  still  worse  step  he  was  per- 
suaded to  take  by  the  treacherous  guides  already  men- 
tioned :  and  this  was  to  bom  his  fleet,  lest  it  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  the  fleet  was 
set  on  Are,  the  whole  army  cried  out,  that  the  emperor 
was  betrayed,  and  that  the  guides  were  traitors  em- 
ployed by  the  enemy.  Julian  ordered  them  immedi- 
ately to  be  put  to  the  rack,  upon  which  they  confessed 
the  treason  ^  but  it  was  too  late.  The  fleet  was  al- 
ready in  flames ;  they  could  by  no  means  be  extinguish- 
ed \  and  no  part  was  saved  except  1 2  vessels,  which 
were  designed  to  be  made  use  of  in  the  building  of 
bridges,  and  for  this  purpose  were  conveyed  over  land 
in  waggons. 

The  emperor  thus  finding  himself  in  a  strange  coun- 
try, and  his  army  greatly  dispirited,  called  a  council 
of  his  chief  officers,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed to  Corduene,  which  lay  south  of  Armenia,  and 
belonged  to  the  Romans.     iVith  this  view  they  bad 
not  proceeded  far,  when  they  were  met  by  the  king 
of  Persia,  at  the  head  of  a  .very  numerous  army,  at- 
tended by  his  two  sons,  and  all  the  principal  nobility 
of  the  kingdom.     Several  sharp  encounters  happened, 
in  which,  though  the  Persians  were  always  defeated, 
yet  the  Romans  reaped  no  advantages  from  their  vic- 
tories, but  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  for  want       fj 
of  provisions.     In  one  of  these  skirmishes,  when  the  '>  niortaJIy 
Romans  were  suddenly  attacked,  the  emperor,  eager  toT^"^^ 
repulse  the  enemy,  hastened   to   the  field   of  battle  ^^^^  i,^ 
without  bis  armour,  when  he  received  a  mortal  wound  the  Pe>. 
by  a  dart,  which,  through  his  arm  and  side,  pierced  his  liant. 
very  liver.     Of  this  wound  he  died  the  same  night,  the 
26th  of  June  363,  in  the  3  id  year  of  his  age,  after 
having  reigned  scarce  20  months  from  the  time  he  be- 
came sole  master  of  the  Boman  empire.  6S 

As  Julian  had  declined  naming  any  successor,  \b^^^^^ 
choice  of  a  new  emperor  devolved  on  the  army.   They  Jf"^*^^J^^^ 
unanimously  chose  Jovian,    a  very  able  commander,      ^"P*'^ 
whose  father  had  lately  resigned  the  post  of  comes  do- 
mesticorum^  in  order  to  lead  a  retired  life.     The  va- 
lour and  experience  of  Jovian,   however,   were  not 
sufficient  to  extricate  the  Boman  army  from  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  they  had  been  plunged  by  the  impru- 
dence of  his  predecessor.     The  famine  raged  in   the 
camp  to  such  a  degree,  that  not  a  single  roan  woul4 
have  been  lefk  alive,  had  not  the  Persians  unexpected- 
ly sent  proposals  of  peace.     These  were  now  received       69 
with  the  utmost  joy.     A  peace  was  concluded  for  30  Conclvdes 
years  >  the  terms  of  which  were,  that  Jovian  should  ^  P^^ 
restore  to  the  Persians  the  fine  provinces  which  had  r^^^M.. 
been  taken  from  them  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  with 
several  castles,  and  the  cities  of  Nisibis  and  Singara. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  Jovian  pursued  his 
march  without  molestation.     When  he  arrived  at  An- 
tiocb,  he  revoked  all  the  laws  that  had  been  made  in 
the  former  reign  against  Christianity  and  in  fiivour  of 
Paganism.   He  espoused  also  the  cause  of  tlie  orthodox 
Christians  against  the  Arians;  and  he  recalled  all  those 
who  had  been  formerly  banished,  particularly  Athana- 
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ContUii-  •ias»  to  wbom  be  wrote  a  very  obliginR^  letter,  with 
tinopoUtan  bis  own  hand.  It  b  generally  believed  also  that  Atha- 
hittory.  nasios,  at  the  desire  of  Jovian,  now  composed  the  creed 
which  still  goes  by  his  name,  and  is  sobscribed  by  all 
the  bishops  in  Europe.  But  this  emperor  did  not  live 
to  make  any  great  alterations,  or  even  to  visit  his  capt« 
His  death,  tal  as  emperor ;  for  in  his  way  to  Constantinople  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed,  on  the  i6th  or  17th  of  February 
364,  after  he  had  lived  33  years,  and  reigned  seven 
months  and  40  days. 
Ydeiitini.  After  the  death  of  Jovian,  Valentinian  was  chosen 
an  chosen  emperor.  Immediately  on  bin  accession,  the  soldiers 
tmperor,  mutinied,  and  with  great  clamour  required  him  to 
'g^J^'jjIJl' choose  a  partner  in  the  sovereignty.     Though  he  did 
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not  instantly  comply  with  this  demand,  yet  in  a  few 
days  he  chose  his  brother  Valens  for  his  partner  ;  and, 
as  the  empire  was  threatened  on  all  sides  with  an  in- 
Tasion  of  the  barbarous  nations,  he  thought  proper  to 
divide  it.  This  famous  partition  was  made  at  Mediana 
in  Dacia*  Valens  bad  for  his  share  the  whole  of  Asia, 
Egypt,  and  Thrace ;  and  Valentinian  all  the  West  j 
that  is,  Illyricum,  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  and 
Africa. 

After  this  partition,  Valens  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople ;  where  the  beginning  of  his  reign  was  disturbed 
by  the  revolt  of  Procopius,  a  relation  of  Julian.  On 
the  death  of  that  emperor,  he  had  fled  into  Taurica 
Chersonesus  for  fear  of  Jovian ;  but  not  trusting  the 
barbarians  who  inhabited  that  country,  he  returned  in 
disguise  into  the  Roman  territories,  where  having 
gained  over  an  eunuch  of  great  wealth,  by  name  Eu^ 
genhtSf  lately  disgraced  «by  Valens,  and  some  officers 
V^ho  commanded  the  troops  sent  against  the  Goths,  he 
got  himself  proclaimed  emperor.  At  first  he  was  join- 
ed only  by  the  lowest  of  the  people,  but  at  length  he 
Wat  acknowledged  by  the  whole  city  of  Constantinople. 
On  the  news  of  this  revolt,  Valens  would  have  abdi- 
cated the  sovereignty,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by 
the  importunities  of  his  friends.  He  therefore  dis- 
patched some  troops  against  the  usurper  j  but  these 
were  gained  over,  and  Procopius  continued  for  some 
time  to  gain  ground.  It  is  probable  be  would  finally 
have  succeeded,  had  he  not  become  so  much  elated  with 
his  good  fortune  that  he  grew  tyrannical  and  insup- 
It  defeatad  portable  to  his  own  party.  In  consequence  of  this  al- 
and pot  to  teration  in  his  di^tposition,  he  was  first  abandoned  by 
dfatii.         gome  of  his  principal  officers  \  and  soon  after  defeated 

in  battle,  taken  prisoner,  and  pot  to  death. 
War  with        ^^^'  revolt  produced  a  war  betwixt  Valens  and  the 
the  Gotbr.  Goths.     The  latter,  having  been  solicited  by  Proco- 
pios,  bad  sent  3000  men  to  his  assistance.     On  bear- 
ing the  news  of  the  usurper^i  death,  they  marched 
back  J   but  Valens  detached  against  them  a  body  of 
troops,  who  took  them  all  prisoners  notwithstanding 
the  vigorous  resistance  they  made.     Athanaric,  kin? 
of  the  Goths,  expostulated  on  this  proceeding  with 
Valens^    but  that  emperor   proving   obstinate,   both 
parties  prepared  for  war.     In  367  and  369,  Valens 
gained  great  advantages  over  his  enemies ;  and  ob- 
liged tbem  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  concluded  up- 
on terms  very  advantageous   to  the   Romans.     The 
rest  of  his  reign  tsontains  nothing  remarkable,  except 
the  cruelty  with  which  Valens  persecuted  the  ortho- 
dox clergy.     The  latter  sent  80  of  their  number  to 
biai|  in  order  to  lay  their  complainta  before  him  ^  but 
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he,  instead  of  giving  tbem  any  relief,  determined  to  Ccaiias. 
put  tbem  all  to  death.     But  the  person  who  was  or-tinoj^iiu 
dered  to  execute  this  sentence,  fearing  lest  the  pub-  ^  l"«twy. 
lie  execution  of  so  many  ecclesiastics  might  raise  dis-       "   ^ 
turbances,  ordered  tbem  all  to  be  put  on  board  a  sbip,iSgkt7«N 
pretending  that  the  emperor  bad  ordered  tbem  only  tothodoice. 
be  sent  into  banishment }  but  when  the  vessel  was  at^^^'i'*^ 
some  distance  from  the  land,  the  mariners  set  fire  to  it,  J^^ 
and  made  their  own  escape  in  the  boat.     The  ship  was      ^^ 
driven  by  a  strong  wind  into  a  harbour,  where  it  wasMtgidtti 
consumed  and  all  that  were  in  it.     A  persecution  waspenecUfi 
also  commenced  against  magicians,  or  those  who  had 
books  of  magic  in  their  custody.     This  occasioned  the 
destruction  of  many  innocent  persons ;  for  books  of  this 
kind  were  often  conveyed  into  libraries,  unknown  ta 
the  owners  of  them,  and  this  was  certainly  followed  by 
death  and  confiscation  of  goods.     Hereupon  penons  of 
all  ranks  were  seized  with  socb  terror  that  they  burnt 
their  libraries,  lest  books  of  magic  should  have  been 
secretly  conveyed  in  amongat  the  others.     In  378,  the 
Goths,  whom  Valens  bad  admitted  into  Thrace,  advan- 
ced from  that   province  to  Macedon   and  Tbessaly,      77 
where  they  committed  dreadful  ravages.      They  af-Valendc- 
terwards  blocked  up  the  city  of  Constantinople,  plii>^*f?^il!f' 
dered  the  suburbs,  and  at  last  totally  defeated  and  kill-^^^^Q^ 
ed  the  emperor  himself.     The  day  after  the  battle, 
bearing  that  an  immense  treasnre  was  lodged  in  Adria- 
Bople,  the  barbarians  laid  siege  to  that  place :  but  be- 
ing quite  strangers  to  the  art  of  besieging  towns,  they 
were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter  j  upon  which  thev 
dropped  that  enterprise,  and  returned  before  Constanti- 
nople.    But  here  great  numbers  of  tbem  were  cut  in 
pieces  by  the  Saracens,  whom  Maria  their  queen  had 
sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Romans  j.  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  this  design  likewise,  and  retire  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  ^| 

By  the  death  of  Valens  the  empire  once  more  fellGimtiu 
into  the  hands  of  a  single  person.     This  was  Gratian,takei1l«* 
who  had  held  the  empire  of  the  West,  after  the  <>eatb^^^^ 
of  Valentinian.     He  repulsed  many  barbarous  nations     ^'^ 
who  threatened  the  empire  at  thai  time  with  dissolo* 
tion  ;  but  finding  himself  pressed  on  all  sides,  he  soon 
resolved  to  take  a  colleague,  in  order  to  ease  him  of 
some  part  of  the  burden.     Accordingly  on  the  xpth  of 
January  379,  be  declared  Theodosias  bis  partner  in 
the  empire,  and  conraitted  to  his  care  all  the  provinces 
which  had  been  governed  by  Valens. 

Tbeodosius  is  greatly  extolled  by  the  historiafas  of 
those  ages  on  account  of  bis  extraordinary  valour  and 
piety  ;  and  for  these  qualifications  has  been  honoured 
with  the  surname  of  tJke  Great.     From  the  many  per- 
secuting laws,  however,  made  in  his  time,  it  would  seem 
that  his  piety  was  at  least  very  roncfa  misguided ;  and 
that  if  be  was  naturally  of  a  humane  and  compassionate 
disposition,  superstition  and  passion  had  often  totally 
obscured  it.     He  certainly  was  a  man  of  great  con- 
duct and  experience  in  war  \  and  indeed  the  present 
state  of  the  empire  called  for  an  exertion  of  all  his  abi-      j^ 
lities.    The  provinces  of  Dacia,  Thrace,  and  Illyri-MiMcftble 
cum,  were  already  lost;  the  Goths,  Taifali,  Ahin8,iUte«ftle 
and  Huns,  were  masters  of  the  greatcat  part  of  these  gP^ 
provinces,  and  bad  ravaged  and  laid  waste  the  rest.^ 
The  Iberians,  Armenians,  and  Persians  were  likewise 
np  in  arms,  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  empire.    Tbe  few  soldiers  who 
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CoiuUB-  liaS  sorvived  the  late  defeaty  kept  within  the  strong 
^''bS^r^  holds  of  Thrace,  without  daring  so  much  as  to  look 
.     '^^' .  abroad,  much  less  face  the  ▼ictorious  enemy,  who  mo- 
ved about  the  country  in  great  bodies.     But  notwith* 
standing  this  critical  situation,  the  historians  of  those 
times  give  os  no  account  of  the  transactions  of  the 
year  379.     Many  great   battles  indeed   are  said    to 
bare  been  fought,  and  as  many  victories  obtained  by 
'  Theodosius}   but  the  accounts  of  these  are  so  con- 
fused and  contradictory,  that  no  stress  can  be  laid  upon 
ibem* 

In  the  month  of  February  380,  Theodosins  was  seized 
with  a  dangerous  malady,  so  that  Gratian  found  himself 
obliged  to  carry  on  the  war  alone*     This  emperor,  ap« 
prehending  that  the  neighbouring  barbarians  might  break 
into  some  of  the  provinces,  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Goths,  which  was  confirmed  by  Theodosins  on  his  re- 
covery.   The  treaty  was  very  advantageous  to  the  bar- 
barians ;  but  they  disregarding  all  their  engagements, 
no  sooner  heard  that  Gratian  had  left  Illyricum,  than 
they  passed  the  Danube,  and  breakin^r  into  Thrace  and 
go        Pannonia,  advanced  as  far  as  Macedon,  destroying  all 
ne  Goibi  with  fire  and  sword.     Theodosins,  however,  drawing 
defeated  by  together  his  forces,  marched  against  them }  and,  ac- 
Tkaedoaios.  wording  to  the  most  respectable  authorities,  gained  a 
complete  victory  ^  though  Zosimus  relates,  that  be  was 
utterly  defeated. 

The  following  year,  Athanaric,  the  most  powerful 
of  all  the  Gothic  princes,  being  driven  out  by  a  faction 
at  home,  recurred  to  Tbeodbsius,  by  whom  he  was 
received  with  great  tokens  of  friendship.  The  empe- 
ror himself  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  attended  him 
with  his  numerous  retinue  into  the  city.  The  Gothic 
prince  died  the  same  year  ^  and  Theodosius  caused  him 
to  be  buried  after  the  Roman  manner  with  such  pomp 
and  solemnity,  that  the  Goths,  who  attended  him  in 
his  flight,  returned  home  with  a  resolution  never  to  mo- 
lest the  Romans  any  more.  Nay,  out  of  gratitude  to 
the  emperor,  they  took  upon  them  to  guard  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  and  prevent  the  empire  from  being  in* 
vaded  on  that  side. 

In  383,  one  Maximos  revolted  against  Gratian  in 
Britain  }  and  in  the  end,  having  got  the  unhappy  em- 
peror into  his  power,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  assumed  the  empire  of  the  West  himself.  Gra^ 
tian  had  divided  his  dominions  with  his  brother  Va- 
lentinian,  whom  he  allowed  to  reign  in  Italy  and  West 
Illyricum,  reserving  the  rest  to  himself.  Mazimus, 
therefore,  immediately  after  his  usurpation,  sent  de- 
puties to  Theodosius,  assuring  him  that  he  had  no  de- 
signs on  the  dominions  of  Valentinian.  As  Theodosins 
at  that  time  found  himself  in  danger  from  the  barba- 
rians, be  not  only  forbore  to  attack  Maximus  after 
this  declaration,  but  even  acknowledged  him  for  his 
partner  in  the  empire.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore the  ambition  of  the  usurper  prompted  him  to 
break  bis  promise.  In  387,  he  passed  the  Alps  on  a 
sudden  j  and  meeting  with  no  opposition,  marched  to 
Who  Ui.  Milan  where  Valentinian  usually  resided.  The  young 
vades  the  prince  fled  first  to  Aquileia  \  and  from  thence  to  Thes- 
ff^ffi^^'  salooica,  to  implore  the  protection  of  Theodosius, 
The  latter,  in  answer  to  Valentinian^s  letter,  inform- 
ed him,  that  he  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  pro- 
gress Maximus  had  made,  because  the  usurper  bad 
protected,  and  Valentinian  had  persecuted,  the  ortho- 
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doz  Christians.  At  last  he  prevailed  on  the  young 
prince  to  renounce  the  Ariau  heresy  which  he  had  hi« 
therto  maintained  ;  after  which  Theodosius  promised 
to  assist  him  with  all  the  forces  of  the  East.  At  first, 
however,  he  sent  messengers  to  Maximus,  earnestly 
exhorting  him  to  restore  the  provinces  he  bad  taken 
from  Valentinian,  and  content  himself  with  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain.  But  the  usurper  would  hearken 
to  no  terms.  This  very  year  be  besieged  and  took 
Aquileia,  Quaderna,  Bononia,  Mutina,  Rheginm,  Pla- 
centia,  and  many  other  cities  in  Italy.  The  following 
year  he  was  acknowledged  in  Rome,  and  in  all  the 
provinces  of  Africa.  Theodosius,  therefore,  finding  a 
war  inevitable,  spent  the  remaining  months  of  this  and 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year  in  making  the  ne- 
cessary preparations.  His  army  consisted  chiefly  of  Golhs, 
Huns,  Alans,  and  other  barbarians,  whom  he  was  glad 
to  take  into  the  service  in  order  to  prevent  their  raising 
disturbances  on  the  frontiers.  He  defeated  Maximus 
in  two  battles,  took  him  prisoner,  and  put  him  to  death. 
The  usurper  had  left  his  son  Victor,  whom  be  created 
Augustus,  in  Gaul,  to  awe  the  inhabitants  in  his  ab- 
sence. Against  him  the  emperor  despatched  Arboga- 
stes,  who  took  biro  prisoner  after  having  dispersed  the 
troops  that  attended  him,  and  put  him  to  death.  The 
victory  was  used  afterwards  by  Theodosius  with  great 
clemenc?  and  moderation. 

In  389,  Theodosius  took  a  journey  to  Rome  ;  and, 
according  to  Prudentius,  at  this  time  converted  the 
senate  and  people  from  idolatry  to  Christianity.    The 
next  year  was  remarkable  for  the  destruction  of  the 
celebrated   temple  of  Serapis  in  Alexandria;  which, 
according  to  the  description  of  Ammianus  Marcellinos, 
surpassed  all  others  in  the  world,  that  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus  alone  excepted.     The  reason  of  its'  being  now 
destroyed  was  as  follows.     Theopbilus,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, having  begged  and  obtained  of  the  emperor 
an  old  temple,  formerly  consecrated  to  Bacclins,  but 
then  ruined  and  forsaken,  with  a  design  to  convert  it 
into  a  church,  the  workmen  found  among  (be  rubbish 
several  obscene  figures,  which  the  bishop,  to  ridiculo 
the  superstition  of  the  Heathens,  caused  to  be  exposed 
to  public  view.     This  provoked  the  Pagans  to  such  a 
degree,  that  tbey  flew  to  arms }  and  falling  unexpec- 
tedly upon  the  Christians,  cut  great  numbers  of  them 
in  pieces.     The  latter,    however,  soon  took  arms  in 
their  own  defence  $  and  being  supported  by  the  few 
soldiers  who  were  quartered  in  the  city,  began  to  re- 
pel  force  by  force.     Thus  a  civil  war  was  kindled, 
and  no  day  passed  without  some  encounter.     The  Pa- 
gans  used  to  retire   to  the  temple  of  Serapis ;   and 
thence  sallying  out  unexpectedly  seized  on  such  Chri- 
stians as  they  met,  and  dragging  them  into  the  tem- 
ple, either  forced  them  by  the  most  exquisite  torments 
to  sacrifice  to  their  idol,  or  if  they  refused,  racked 
them  to  death.     As  soon  as  they  expected  to  be  at- 
tacked by  the  emperor^s  troops,  they  chose  a  philoso- 
pher named  Olifmpus  for  their  leader,  with  a  design  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity.    The  emperor, 
however,  would  not  sufiier  any  punishment  to  be  inflict- 
ed upon  them  for  the  lives  of  those  they  had  taken 
away,  but  readily  forgave  them ;  however,  he  ordered 
all  the  temples  of  Alexandria  to  be  immediately  pulled 
down,  and  commanded  the  bishop  to  see  his  orders  pot 
ifl  ezecotioiu    The  Pagans  no  sooner  beard  that  Um 
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emperor  wat  acquainted  with  their  proceedings  than 
they  abandoned  the  temple,  ivhich  was  in  a  short  time 
destroyed  by  Theophiius;  nothing  being  left  except 
the  foundations,  which  could  not  be  removed  on  ac- 
count of  the  extraordinary  weight  and  8ize  of  the 
stones.  Not  satbfied  with  the  destruction  of  the  Alex- 
andrian temples,  the  zealous  bishop  encouraged  the 
people  to  pull  down  all  the  other  temples,  oratories, 
diapels,  and  places  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  the 
Heathen  gods  throughout  Egypt,  and  the  statues  of  the 
gods  themselves  to  be  either  burnt  or  melted  down.  Of 
the  innumerable  statues  which  at  that  time  were  to  be 
found  in  Egypt,  he  is  said  to  have  spared  but  one,  viz. 
that  of  an  ape,  in  order  to  expose  the  Pagan  religion 
to  ridicule.  On  his  return  to  Constantinople,  Theo- 
dosius  ordered  such  temples  as  were  yet  standing  to  be 
thrown  down,  and  the  Arians  to  be  everywhere  driven 
out  of  the  citieH. 

In   392,  Valentinian,  emperor  of  the  West,  was 
treacherously  murdered  by   Arbogastes  his  general ; 
who,  though  he  might  afterwards  have  easily  seized 
on  the  sovereignty  himself,  chose  to  confer  it  upon 
one  Eugenius,  and  to  reign  in  his  name.     This  new 
usurper,  though  a  Christian,  was  greatly  favoured  by 
the  Pagans,  who  were  well  apprised  that  he  only  bore 
the  title  of  emperor,  while  the  whole  power  lodged  in 
Arbogastes,  who  pretended  to  be  greatly  attached  to 
their  religion.     The  aruspices  began  to  appear  anew, 
and  informed  him  that  be  was  destined  to  the  em* 
pire  of  the  whole  world ;   that  he  would  soon  gain 
a  complete  victory  over  Theodosius,  who  was  as  much 
bated  as  Eugenius  was  beloved  by  the  gods,  &c.     But 
though  Eugenius  seemed  to  favour  the  Pagans,  yet  in 
the  very  beginning  of  bis  reign  he  wrote  to  St  Am- 
brose.     The  holy  man  did  not  answer  his  letter  till 
be  was  pressed  by  some  friends  to  recommend  them  to 
the  new  prince  $  and  then   he  wrote  to  tbie  infamous 
usurper  with  all  the  respect  due  to  an  emperor.     Soon 
after  his  accession  to  the  empire,  Eugenius  sent  depu- 
ties to  Theodosius  j  and  they  are  said  to  have  been  re- 
ceived by  him  in  a  very  obliging  manner.     He  did 
Bot,  however,  intend  to  enter  into  any  alliance  with 
this  usurper,  but  immediately  began  his  military  pre- 
parations.    In  394,  be  set  out  from  Constantinople, 
and  was  at  Adrianople  on  the  15th  of  June  that  year. 
He  bent  his  march  throogh  Dacia,  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces between  Thrace  and  the  Julian  Alps,  with  a 
design  to  force  the  passes  of  these  mountains,  and  break 
into  Italy  before  the  army  of  Eugenius  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  oppose  htm.     On  his  arrival  at  the  Alps,  he 
&und  these  passes  guarded  by  Flavianns  prefect  of  Ita- 
ly, at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  Boman  troops. 
These    were    utterly   defeated    by   Theodosius,    who 
thereupon  crossed  the  Alps  and  advanced  into  Italy. 
He  was  soon  met  by  Eugenius ;  and  a  bloody  battle 
ensued,  without  any  decisive  advantage  on  either  side. 
The  next  day  the  emperor  led  his  troops  in  person 
against  the  enemy,  utterly  defeated  them,  and  took 
their  camp.     Eugenius  was  taken  prisoner  by  his  own 
men,  and  brought  to  Theodosius,  who  reproached  him 
with  the  murder  of  Valentinian,  with  the  calamities 
be  had  brought  on  the  empire  by  his  unjust  usurpa- 
tion, and  with   putting  his  confidence  in  Hercules, 
aud  not  in  the  true  God }  for  on  his  chief  standard  be 
bad  displayed  the  image  of  that  fabulous  harob    £nge« 
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nius  begged  earnestly  for  his  life :  but  while  be  lay  Comuiu 
prostrate  at  the  emperor's  feet,  his  own  soldiers  cot  off  tinopolitaii 
his  head,  and  carrying  it  about  on  the  point  of  a  spear,    liUtorj. 
showed  it  to  those  in  the  camp  who  had  not  yet  sob-       »  ^ 
mitted  to  Theodosiu^i.     At  this  they  were  all  thander- 
struck  :  but  being  informed  that  Theodosius  was  ready 
to  receive  them  into  favour,  they  threw  down  their      ^^ 
arms  and  submitted.     After  this,  Arbogastes,  despair- ArbogMiM 
ing  of  pardon,  fled  to  the  mountains}  but  being  in-lay&vio- 
formed  that  diligent  search  was  made  for  biro,  be  laid**"^)""* 
violent  hands  on  himself.     His  children,  and  those  of^° 
Eugenius,  took  sanctuary  in  churches }  but  the  empe- 
ror not  only  pardoned,  but  took  the  opportunity  of 
converting  them  to  Christianity,  restored  them  to  their 
paternal  estates,  and  raised  them  to  considerable  em- 
ployments in  the  state.     Soon  after  this,  Theodosius 
appointed  his  son  Honorius  emperor  of  the  West,  as- 
signing him  for  his  share  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa, 
and  West  Illyricum.     The  next  year,  as  be  prepared 
for  his  return  to  Constantinople,  he  was  seized  with  a 
dropsy,  owing  to  the  great  fatigues  he  had  undergone      s^ 
during  the  war.     As  soon  as  he  perceived  himself  toTheod^la 
be  in   danger,  he  made  his  will  j    by  which  he  be-^*^ 
queathed  the  empire  of  the  East  to  Arcadios,  and  con- 
firmed Honorius  in  the  posssession  of  the  West.    He 
likewise  confirmed  the  pardon  which  he  had  granted 
to  all  those  who  had  borne  arms  against  bim,  and  re- 
mitted a  tribute  which  had  proved  very  burdensome  to 
the  people ;   and  charged  his  two  sons  to  see  these 
points  of  his  will  executed.     He  died  at  Milan  on  the 
17th  of  January  395,  in  the  i6tb  year  of  his  reign  and 
50th  of  his  age.  ^ 

From  the  time  of  Theodosius  to  the  time  when  theEmpin 
Roman  empire  in  the  west  was  totally  destroyed  byviarpf^^ 
the  Goths,  we  find  but  very  little  remarkable  in  the'**^*^ 
history  of  Constantinople.     At  tliis  time  the  eastern 
empire  was  usurped  by  Basiliscns,  who  bad  driven  out 
Zeno  the  lawful  emperor }  being  assisted  in  his  conspi* 
racy  by  the  empress  Verina  bis  sister.     Zeno  fled  in- 
to Isanria,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  Illus  and  Tre- 
condes,  two  of  the  usurper^s  generals ;   who  having 
easily  defeated  the  few  troops  be  had  with  him,  for- 
ced the  unhappy  prince  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  castle, 
which  they  immediately  invested.      But  in  a  short 
time  Basiliscns  having  disobliged  the  people  by  bis  cru- 
elty, avarice,  and  other  bad  qualities,  ibr  wbich  be  was 
BO  less  remarkable  than  his  predecessor  had  been,  his 
generals  joined  with  Zeno,  whom  they  restored  to  the 
throne.     After  his  restoration,  Zeno  having  got  Basi- 
liscns into  his  power,  confined  him  in  a  castle  of  Cap-      pi 
padocia,  together  with  his  wife  Zenonides,  where  they  Ii  tuncti 
both  perished  with  hunger  and  cold.      This  happened  to  dc«ili- 
in  the  year  467,  after  Basiliscns  had  reigned  about  20 
months.     During  the  time  of  thb  usurpation  a  dreadful      $3 
file  happened  at  Constantinople,  which  consnmed  great  Great  An 
part  of  the  city,  with  the  library  containing  ^^9'^^^^^^ 
volumes  ^   among  which  were  the  works  of  Homer, 
written,  as  is  said,  on  the  great  got  of  a  dragon  lao 
feet  long. 

The  misfortunes  which  Zeno  had  undergone  did 
not  work  any  reformation  upon  Itim.  He  still  conti- 
nued the  same  vicious  courses  which  had  given  occa- 
sion to  the  usurpation  of  Basiliscug.  Other  conspira- 
cies were  formed  against  him,  bat  he  bad  the  good 
foitone  to  escape  them.    He  engaged  in  a  war  with 
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Conitan-   tbe  Oatrogoths,  in  which  he  proved  ansuccccsfiil,  and 
tinopoliun  was  obliged    to  yield 'the  provinces  of  Lower  Dacia 
hiitory.     gjjj  Moesia  to  them.     In  a  short  time,  however,  Theo- 
doric  their  king  made  an  irrnption  into  Thrace,  and 
lidvanced  within  15  miles  of  Constantinople,  with  a  de- 
sign to  besiege  that  capital :  but  the  foUowinp;  year, 
485,  they  retired  in  order  to  attack  Odoacer  king  of 
Italy  5    of  which   country  Theodoric  was    procUimed 
king  in  493.      The  emperor  Zeno  died  in    the  year 
491,   in  the  65th  year  of  his   age,   and  17th  of  his 
reign. 
D«clmeof       The  Roman  empire  had  now  for  a  long  time  been 
tbe  Roman  00  the  decline:  the  ancient  valour  and  military  disci- 
omptre,  to    pUne,  which  had  for  such  a  long  time  rendered  the  Ro- 
wbat  ow*     ijjj^ijg  soperior  to  other  nations,  had  greatly  degenei*a- 
ted  'y  so  tlmt  they  were  now  by  no  means  so  powerful 
as  formerly.      Ihe  tumults   and  disorders  which  had 
happened  in  the  empire  from  time  to  time  by  the  many 
usurpations,    had  contributed  aUo  to  weaken  it  very 
much.      But  what    proved  of  the  greatest  detriment 
was  the  allowing  vast  swarms  of  barbarians  to  settle 
in  the  different  provinces,  and  to  serve  in  the  Roman 
empire  in  separate  and  independent  bodies.     This  had 
proved  the  immediate  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
western  empire;  but  as  it  affected  the  eastern  parts 
less,  the  Constantinopolitan  empire  continued  for  up- 
wards of  900  years  after  the  western  one  was  totally 
dissolved.     The  weak  and  imprudent  administration  of 
Zeno,  and  Anastasius  who  succeeded  him,  had  reduced 
the  eastern  empire  still  more ;  and  it  might  possibly 
have  expired  in  a  short  time  after  the  western  one, 
had  not  the  wise  and  vigorous  conduct  of  Justin,  and 
bis  partner  Justinian,  revived  in  some  measure  the  an- 
cient martial  spirit  which  bad  originally  raised  tbe  Ro- 
.  man  empire  to  its  highest  pitch  of  grandeur. 
ItreWvet        Justin  ascended  the  throne  in  518.     In  521  he  en- 
oBder  Joa*  gaged  in  a  war  with  the  Persians,  who  had  all  along 
tin  and  Ji»- been  very  formidable  enemies   to  the  Roman    name. 
Against  them  he  employed  the  famous  Belisarias  ;  but 
of  bim  we  hear  nothing  remarkable  till  after  tbe  acces- 
sion of  Justinian.     This  prince  was   the   nephew  of 
Justin,  and  was  by  him  taken  as  bis  partner  in  the  em- 
pire in  527 ;   and  the  same  year  Justin  died,  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age  and  9th  of  his  reign.     Justinian 
being  now  sole  master  of  the  empire,  bent  his  whole 
force  against  the  Persians.    Tbe  latter  proved  success- 
ful in  tbe  first  engagement ;  but  were  soon  afUr  utterly 
defeated  by  Belisanus  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  and 
likewise  by  another  general  named  Dorothevs  in  Ar- 
Jtt^iuaa's  menia.     The  war  continued  with  various  success  do- 
^'*b     fing  ^he  first  five  years  of  Justinian's  reign.      In  the 
sixth  year  a  peace  was  concluded  upon  the  following 
terms :    l.  That  the  Roman   emperor  should    pay  to 
Cosrhoet,  the  king  of  Persia,   1000  pounds  weight  of 
gold.     2.  That  both  princes  should  restore  the  places 
they  had  taken  during  the  wars.      3.  That  the  com- 
mander of  the  Roman  forces  should  no  longer  reside 
at  Daras  on  the  Persian  frontiers,  but  at  a  place  called 
Constantina  in  Mesopotamia,  as  he  had  formerly  done. 
4.  That  the  Iberians,  who  had  sided  with  the  Romans, 
should  be  at  libeFty  either  to  return  to  their  own  coun- 
try or  to  remain  at  Constantinople.     This  peace,  con- 
cluded in  532,  was  styled  etct^nai;  but  in  the  event 
proved  of  very  short  duration. 
About  thitf  time  happened  at  Cooataiiiinople  tbe 
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greatest  tumult  mentioned  in  history.     It  began  among  Ccni-ton. 
the  different  factions  in  tbe  circus ;  but  ended  in  an  tinopoliun 
open  rebellion.     The  multitude,  highly  dissatistied  with  hiitory. 
the  conduct  of  John  the  prefectus  pratorio  and  of  Tre-        ^'^ 
bonianus  then  questor,  forced  Hypatius,  nephew  to  thcQ^^^  ^^ 
em|)eror   Anastasius,   to  accept  the  empire,  and  pro-n,uitin 
claimed  him  with  great  solemnity  in  the  forum.     As  Const  an* 
the  two  above-mentioned   ministers  were   greatly  ab-i>nop|€. 
horred  by  the  populace  on   account  of  their   avarice, 
Justinian    immediately    discharged   them,    hoping   by 
that  means  to  appease  the  tumult :  but  this  was  so  far 
from  answering  the  purpose,  that  the  multitude  only 
grew  the  more  outrageous  upon  it  \  and  most  of  the 
senators  joining  them,  the  emperor  was  so  much  alarm- 
ed, that  he  had  thoughts  of  abandoning  the  city  and 
making  his  escape  by  sea.     In  this  dilemma  the  em« 
press  Theodora  encouraged  and  persuaded  him  ratbci* 
to  part  with  his  life  than  the  kingdom  ;  and  be  at  last 
resolved  to  defend  himself  to  the  utmost,  with  the  few 
senators  who  bad   not  yet  abandoned   bim.      In  the 
mean  time,   the  rebels   having   attempted  in  vaio   to 
force  the  gates  of  the  palace,  carried  Hypatius  in  tri- 
umph to  the  circus}  where,  while  he  was  beholding 
the  sports  from  the  imperial  throne,  amidst  the  shoots 
and  acclamations  of  the  people,  Belisarius,  who  had 
been  recalled   from   Persia,   entered   the  city  with  a 
considerable  body  of  troops.     Being  then  apprised  of 
the  usurpation  of  Hypatins,  he  marched  straight  to  the 
circus }  fell  sword  in  hand  upon  the  disarmed   multi- 
tude ;    and  with  the  assistJInce  of  a  band  of  Heruli, 
headed  by  Mundus  governor  of  Illyricum,  cut  about 
30,000  of  them  in  pieces.     Hypatius  the  usurper,  and 
Pompeius  another  of  the  nephews  of  Anastasius,  were 
taken  prisoners  and  carried  to  the  emperor,  by  whose 
orders  they  were  both  beheaded,  and  their  bodies  cast 
into  the  sea.     Their  estates  were  confiscated,  and  like- 
wise the  estates  of  such  senators  as  had  joined  with 
them ;  but  tbe  emperor  caused  great  part  of  their  lands 
and  effects  to  be  afterwards  restored,   together  with 
their  honours  and  dignities,  to  their  children. 

Justinian  having   now  no  other* enemy  to   contend 
with,  'turned  his  arms  against  the  Vandals  in  Africa, 
and  the  Goths  in  Italy  ^  both  which  provinces  he  re- 
covered out  of  the  hands  of  tbe  barbarians  *.     But  be-  « '%^^  jy^,.. 
fore  his  general  Belisarius  bad  time  to  establish  fully  bary  and 
the  Roman  power  in  Italy,  be  was  recalled  in  order  to  C;^^^- 
carry  on  the  war   against  Cosrboes   king  of  Persia,       ^7 
who,  in  defiance  of  the  treaty  formerly  concluded  in  ^„  ^j^}^ 
532,  entered  the  Roman  dominions  at  the  head  of  a  the  Per- 
powerful   army.      Tbe   same  year,   however,  a  peace  &ii&ns. 
was  concluded  between  the  two  nations  upon  the  fol- 
lowing conditions :   X.  That  the  Romans  should^  with- 
in two  months,  pay  to  the  Persian  king  5000  pounds 
weight  of  gold,  and  an  annual  pension  of  500.    2.  That 
the  Persians  should  reliuquish  all  claim  to  the  fortress 
of  Daras,  and  maintain  a  body  of  troops  to  guard  the 
Caspian  gates,  and  prevent  the  barbarians  from  break- 
ing into  the  empire.      3.  That  upon  payment  of  the 
above-mentioned   sum,   Cosrboes   should    immediately 
withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Roman  dominions.     The 
treaty  being  signed,  and  the  stipulated  sum  paid,  Cos- 
rboes began  to  march  back  again ;    but  by  the  w»y 
plundered  seveial  cities  as  if  the  war  bad  still  conti- 
nued.    Hereupon  Justinian  resolved  to  pursue  tbe  war 
with  the  utmost  vigour^   and  for  that  purpose  des* 
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CofifcUn-  patched  BelisariDS  into  the  east*     Bot  toon  after  he 
ttiiopolitau  was  obliged  to  recal  hina  in  order  to  oppose  the  Goths, 
^  iuitoiy.    ^y|,Q  IjjjJ  gained  great  advantages  in  Italy  after  his  de-" 
g        parture.     The  Persian  war  was  then  carried  on  with 
Peace  con*  indifferent  soccesH  till  the  year  558^  when  a  peace  was 
eluded.       concluded  upon  the  emperor  again  paying  an  immense 
sum  to    the   enemy.     The  same  year  the  Huns,  pas* 
sing  the  Danube  in  the  depth  of  winter,  marched  in 
two   bodies    directly  for   Constantinople  $  and   laying 
waste  the  countries  through  which  they  passed,  came, 
without  meeting  the  least  opposition,  within  150  fur* 
longs  of  the  city.    But  Belisarius  marching  out  against 
them  with  a  handful  of  men,  put  them  to  flight  j    the 
emperor,  however,  to  prevent  them  from  invading  the 
empire  anew,  agreed  to  pay  them  an  annual  tribute, 
upon  their  promising  to  defend  the  empire  against  all 
other  barbarians,  and  to  serve  in  the  Roman  armies 
when  recjuired.     This  was  the  last  exploit  performed 
by  Belisarius,  who  on  his  return  to  Constantinople  was 
disgraced,  stripped  of  all  his  employments,  and  con- 
fined to  his  house,  on  pretence  of  a  conspiracy  against 
•  See  BcU-^^^  emperor  *.     In  the  year  ^6$  a  real  conspiracy  was 
mriui,        formed  against  Justinian,  which  he  happily  escaped,  and 
the  conspirators  were  executed  \  but  the  emperor  did 
not  long  survive  it,  being  carried  off  by  a  natural  death 
in  j66t  in  the  39th  year  of  his  reign. 

During   the  reign  of  Justinian,  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  empire  seemed  to  revive.     He  recovered  the 
provinces  of  Italy  and  Africa  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
barbarians,  by  whom  they  had  been  held  for  a  number 
Declfne  ^r  ^^  J^^^  j  ^^^  after  his  death  they  were  soon  lost,  and 
the  eniphe  ^^^  empire  tended  fast  to   dissolution.     In  569  Italy 
after  Juiti.wa8  conquered  by  the  Lombards,  who  held  it  for  the 
■ian.  space   of  200   years.     Some   amends,   however,  was 

made  for  the  loss  by  the  acquisition  of  Persarmenia ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  being  persecuted  by  the  Per- 
sians on  account  of  the  Christian  religion  which  they 
professed,  revolted  to  the  Romans.  This  produced  a 
war  between  the  two  nations,  who  continued  to  weak- 
en each  other,  till  at  last  the  Persian  monarchy  was 
utterly  overthrown,  and  that  of  the  Romans  greatly 
iSteArom  ^^^^^^  ^Y  ^^^  Saracens t.  Tliese  new  enemies  at- 
^'o,  tacked  the  Romans  in  the  year  632,  and  pursued  their 

conquests  with  incredible  rapidity.  In  the  space  of 
four  years  they  reduced  the  provinces  of  Egypt,  Sy- 
ria, and  Palestine.  In  648  they  were  also  masters  of 
Mesopotamia,  Phoenicia,  Africa,  Cyprus,  Arados,  and 
Rhodes;  and  having  defeated  the  Roman  fleet,  com- 
manded by  the  emperor  Constans  in  person,  they  con- 
cluded a  peace  on  condition  of  keeping  the  vast  extent 
of  territory  they  had  seized,  and  paying  for  it  lOOO 
nnmmi  a-year. 
H   '^  An  expedition  against  the  Lombards  was  about  this 

fol  eapedl-  ^^^^  undertaken,  but  with  very  little  success,  a  body 
tioaagainitof  10,ooo  Romans  being  almost  entirely  cut  off  by  one 
^c^I'Oin-  of  the  Lombard  generals.  In  671  the  Saracens  ra* 
vaged  several  provinces,  made  a  descent  in  Sicily,  took 
and  plundered  the  city  of  Syracuse,  and  overran  the 
whole  island,  destroying  every  thing  with  fire  and 
sword.  In  like  manner  they  laid  waste  Cilicia ;  and 
having  passed  the  winter  at  Smyrna,  they,  entered 
Thrace  in  the  winter  of  the  year  672,  and  laid  siege 
to  Constantinople  itself.  Here,  however,  they  were 
•U^cd  by  repulsed  with  great  loss :  but  next  spring  they  renew* 
the  San.    ^^  fi^^ig  attempt,  ia  which  they  met  with  the  same 
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bad  success  $  many  of  their  ships  betog  burnt  bj  the  Craitai. 
sca-Jire^  as  it  was  called,  because  it  burnt  under  water ;  tioopoHtu 
and  in  their  return  home  their  fleet  was  wrecked  off   ^*^^* 
the  Scyllaeao  promontory.     At  last  a  peace  was  con-       '    ~ 
eluded  for  30  years,  on  condition  that  the  Saracem 
should  retain  all  the  provinces  they  had  seized  \  and 
that  they  should  pay  the  emperor  and  his  snccesson 
3000  pounds  weight  of  gold,  jo  slaves,  and  as  many 
choice  horses.  los 

This  peace  was  scarce  concluded,  when  the  empire  ^"P^  »« 
was  invaded  by  a  new  enemy,  who  proved  very  troa-T^^V*!^ 
blesome  for  a  long  time*     These  were  the  Bulgarians :  iiuiT^ 
who  breaking  into  Thrace,  defeated  the  Roman  army 
sent  against  them,  and  ravaged  the  country  far  and 
wide.     The  emperor  consented  to  pay  them  an  annual 
pension,  rather  than  continue  a  doubtful  war ;  and  al- 
lowed them  to  settle  in  Lower  Moesia,  which  from  them 
was  afterwards  called  Bulgaria.     In  687,  they  were 
attacked  by  Justinian  II.  who  entered  their  country 
without  provocation,  or  regarding  the  treaties  former- 
ly concluded  with  them.     But  they  falling  suddenly 
upon  him,  drove  him  oot  of  their  country,  and  obli- 
ged him  to  restore  the  towns  and  captives  he  had  ta- 
ken.    In  697,  this  emperor  was  deposed  \  and  in  hit 
exile  fled  to  Trebelis  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  by  whom 
he  was  kindly  entertained,  and  by  whose  means  he  was 
restored  to  bis  throne}  but  soon  forgetting  this  fa- 
vour, he  invaded  the  country  of  the  Bulgmrians,  with 
a  design  to  wrest  from  them  those  provinces  which  he 
had  yielded  to  them.     He  was  attended  in  this  oxpe-'jji^j^' 
dition  by  no  better  success  than  his  ingratitude  deser- feat  Jmi. 
ved,  his  army  being  utterly  defeated,  and  he  himself aisn  11^ 
obliged  to  make  his  escape  in  a  light  vessel  to  Constan- 
tinople.    The  Bulgarians  continued  their  inroads  and 
ravages  at  different  times,  generally  defeating  the  Bo- 
mans  who  ventured  to  oppose  them,  till  the  year  800, 
the  seventh  of  the  reign  of  Nicephoros,  when  they  sur- 
prised the  city  of  Sardica  in  Moesia,  and  put  the  whole 
garrison,  consisting  of  6000  men,  to  the  sword.    The 
emperor  marched  against  them  with  a  considerable  ar^ 
my :   but  the  enemy  retired  at  his  approach  j  and  he, 
instead  of  pursuing  them,  returned  to  Constantinople. 
Two  years  after  he  entered  Bulgaria  at  the  head  ofxiicircou* 
a  powerful  army,  destroying  every  thing  with  fire  and  txj  ciwUj 
sword.      The  king  offered  to  conclude  a  peace   with^^JHc^^T 
him  upon  honourable  terms  j  but  Nicephorus,  reject- ^'*'^^ 
ing  his  proposals,  continued  to  waste  the  country,  de- 
stroying  the   cities,  and   putting  all  the  inhabitants, 
without  jdistinction  of  sex  or  age,  to  the  sword.     The 
king  was  so  much  affected  with  these  cruelties  which 
were  exercised  on   his   subjects,  that   he  sent  a  se- 
cond  embassy    to  Nicephorus,    oflkring  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  him  upon  any  terms,  provided  he  would 
quit  his  country.     But  Nioephoms  dismissing  the  am-  who  k  cit 
bassadors  with  scorn,  the  Bulgarian  monarch  attacked  off  witl  bU 
unexpectedly  the  Roman  camp,  forced  it,  and  cut  off^'dwlssr- 
almost  the  whole  army,  with  the  emperor  himself,  and"''* 
a  great  number  of  patricians.     His  successor  Michael 
likewise  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Bulgarians  ;  bot 
being  utterly  defeated,  he  was  so  grieved  that  he  re* 
signed  the  empire.     After  this  the  Bulgarians  conti* 
nued  to  be  very  formidable  enemies  to  the  empire,  till 
the  year  97<),  when  they  were  attacked  by  Basilius  U*^^eoi>« 
The  Bulgarians  were  at  that  time  governed  by  a  kingnyjivaded 
named  Samuel  i  who  liaTiDg  n?Eged  the  Roman  terri-by  BsaMti 
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Ctfuftftii-  ^<nries,  wk  was  the  common  practice  of  his  nation,  Ba- 
tMopoltUii  silios  sent  against  him  one  Nicephoras  Uranas  at  the 
^  hiftory*  ^  head  of  a  powerful  army.    Uranus^  leaving  his  bag- 
'      *      ' '  g*S*  •'  Larissa,  reaehed  hy  long  marches  the  Sper* 
cbiuSy  and  encamped  with  his  whole  army  over  against 
the  enemy,  who  lay  on  the  opposite  bank*     As  the  ri- 
ver was  greatly  swelled  with  the  heavy  rains  that  had 
lately  fallen,  Samuel,  not  imagining  the  Romans  would 
attempt  to  pass  it,  suffered  his  troops  to  roam  in  large 
parties  about  the  country  in  quest  of  booty.     But  Ura- 
nus having  at  length  found  out  a  place  where  the  river 
was  fordable,  passed  it  in  the  dead  of  the  night  with- 
out being  perceived.     He  then  fell  upon  the  Bulga- 
rians who  were  left  in  the  camp,  and  lay  for  the  most 
part  asleep  \  cut  great  numbers  of  them  in  pieces  j 
took  a  great  number'  of  prisoners,  with  all  their  bag- 
gage; and  made  himself  master  of  their  camp.     Sa- 
muel and  his  son  were   dangerously  wounded  ;   and 
wonld  have  been  taken,  had  they  not  all  that  day  con- 
cealed themselves  among  the  dead.     The  next  night 
they  stole  away  to  the  mountains  of  ^tolia,  and  from 
thence  made  their  escape  into  Bulgaria.     The  follow- 
ing year  the  emperor  entered  Bulgaria  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  and  well-disciplined  army  ;  defeated  Sa- 
muel in  a  pitched  battle,  and  took  several  strong  ci- 
ties.     The  emperor  himself,  however,  at   last,   nar- 
rowly escaped  being  cot  off  with  his  whole  army  }  be- 
ing nnezpectedly  attacked  by  the  Bulgarians  in  a  nar- 
row pats.     From  this  danger  he  was  relieved  by  the 
arrival  of  Nicephorus  Xiphias,  governor  of  Philippo- 
107       polis,  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops ;  who  falling 
Hitmen-     upon  the  enemies  rear,  pot  them  to  flight*     Basilius 
•tnmt  era-  pursued  them  close ;  and  having  taken  an  incredible 
*'^'*  number  of  captives,  caused  their  eyes  to  be  pulled  out, 

,  leaving  to  every  hundred  a  guide  with  one  eye,  that 
he  might  conduct  them   to  Samuel.      This  shocking 
spectacle  so  affected  the  unhappy  king,  that  he  fell  in- 
to a  deep  swoon,  and  died  two  days  after.     The  Ro- 
man emperor  pursued  his  conquests,  and  in  the  space 
lot        of  ^^^  years  made  himself  master  of  most  of  the  ene- 
Tkm  eoait-  roies  strong  holds.     He  defeated  also  the  successor  of 
tty  tahda-   Samuel  in  several  engagements ;  and  having  at  last 
killed  him  in  battle,  the  Bulgarians  submitted  them- 
selves without  reserve.     The  vast  treasures  of  their 
princes  were  by  Basilius  distributed  among  his  sol- 
diers hy  way  of  donative.      Soon   after,  the  widow 
of  the  late  kin^,  with  her  six  daughters  and  three  of 
her  sons,  turrendered  themselves  to  the  Roman  empe- 
ror, hy  whom  they  were  received  with  the  utmost  civi- 
lity and  respect.     This  obliging  behaviour  encouraged 
the  three  other  sons  of  the  late  king,  and  most  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  who  had  taken  shelter  in  the 
mountains,  to  submit,  and  throw  themselves  on   the 
emperor's  mercy. 

Ibatze;!,  however,  a  person  nearly  allied  to  the  royal 
aloaeholdt  family,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  a  very  emi- 
nent manner  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  re- 
fused to  submit,  and  fled  to  a  steep  and  craggy  moun- 
tain, with  a  design  to  defend  himself  there  to  the  last 
extremity.  Basilius  endeavoured  to  cause  him  submit 
by  fair  meant,  but  he  equally  despised  both  threats  and 
promises.    At  the  last  Eustathius  Daphnomelus,  whom 
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Me  U  taken  Batilius  had  lately  appointed  governor  of  Achridus, 
Castrate- the  chief  city  of  Bulgaria,  undertook  to  secure  him 
^*'  by  a  most  desperate  and  improbable  scheme.    Without 


commnnicating  his  design  to  any,  he  repaired,  with  Csattta' 
two  persons  in  whom  he  could  confide,  to  the  moun-  ttaopoUtae 
tain  on  which  Ibatzes  had  fortified  himself.     He  ho-   ^^'  ^ 
ped  to  pass  undiscovered  among  the  many  strangers        ' 
who  flocked  thither  to  celebrate  the  approaching  feast 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  whom  Ibatzes  had  a  particu- 
lar veneration.     In  this  he  found  himself  mistaken  y  for 
he  was  known  by  the  guards,  and  carried  before  the 
prince.     To  him  be  pretended  to  have  something  of  im- 
portance to  communicate  }  hot  as  soon  as  Ibatzes  had 
retired  with  him  into  a  remote  place,  Daphnomelus 
threw  himself  suddenly  upon  him,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  two  men  whom  he  had  brought  with  bimi 
pulled  out  both  his  eyes,  and  got  safe  to  an  abandoned 
castle  on  the  top  of  the  hill.     Here  they  were  imme- 
diately   surrounded   by  the  troops  of  Ibatzes  ;    but 
Daphnomelus  exhorting  them  now   to  submit  to  the 
emperor,  by  whom  he  assured  them  they  would  be  well 
received,  they  congratulated  Daphnomelus  on  his  suc- 
cess, and  suffered  him  to  conduct  the  unhappy  Ibatzes 
a  prisoner  to  Basilius.     The  emperor  was  no  less  sur- 
prised than  pleased  at  the  success  of  the  bold  attempt  i 
and  rewarded  Daphnomelus  with  the  government  of 
Dyrrhachium,  and  all  the  rich  moveables  of  his  pri- 
soner.    After  this,  having  accomplished  the  entire  re- 
duction of  Bulgaria,   he  returned   to  Conttantinople 
with  an  incredible  number  of  captives,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  senate  and  people  with  all  possible  de- 
monstrations of  joy.  J  J  J 
All  this  time  the  Saracens  had  at  intervals  invaded  Tke  eae 
the  Roman  dominions,  and  even  attempted  to  makelMraiBTa- 
themselves  masters  of  Constantinople.     Their  internal  ^^^^^  *^* 
divisions,  however,  rendered  them  now  much  less  for-       .^^ 
midable  enemies  than  they  had  formerly  been  ;  so  that  Accoent  of 
some  provinces  were  even  recovered  for  a  time  out  of  theok 
their  handt,  though  the  weak  and  distracted  state  of 
the  empire  rendered  it  impossible  to  preserve  such  con- 
quests.    But  in  104 1,  the  empire  was  invaded  by  an 
enemy,  not  very  powerful  at  that  time  indeed,  but  who 
by  degrees  gathered   strength  suflicient  to  overthrow 
both  the  Roman  and  Saracen  empires.    These  were  the 
Turks  'f  who  having  quitted  their  ancient  habitations 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  passed 
the  Caspian  straits,  settled  in  Armenia  Mi^or,  about 
the  year  844.    There  they  continued  an  unknown  and 
despicable  people,  till  the  intestine  wars  of  the  Saracens  • 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  aggrandizing  themselves. 
About  the  year  1030,  Mohammed  the  son  of  Sambrael 
sultan  of  Persia,  not  finding  himself  a  match  for  Pisa- 
ris  sultan  of  Babylon,  with  whom  he  was  at  war,  had 
recourse  to  the  Turks,  who  sent  him  3000  men  under 
the  command  of  Tangrolipix,  a  leading  man  among 
them.   By  their  assistance  Mohammed  defeated  his  ad- 
versary }  but  when  the  Turks  desired  leave  to  return 
home,  be  refused  to  part  with  them.     Upon  this  they 
withdrew  without  his  consent  to  a  neighbouring  de- 
sert i  and  being  there  joined  by  several  discontented 
Persians,  began  to  make  frequent  inroads  into  the 
sultan's  territories.     Against  them  Mohammed  imme- 
diately dispatched  an  army  of  2Q,ooo  men  ^  who  be- 
ing surprised  in  the  night,  were  utterly  defeated  by 
Tangrolipix.     The  fame  of  this  victory  drew  multi- 
tudes to  him  from  all  parts  y  so  that  in  a  shoK  time 
Tangrolipix  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  50,000  men. 
Upon  this  Mohammed  marched  against  them  in  per- 
son. 
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son,  but  was  thrown  from  his  horse  in  the  beginning  of 
the  engagement,  and  killed  by  the  fall)  upon  which 
his  men  threw  down  their  arms,  and  submitted  to  Tao- 
grolipix. 

After  this  Tictory  the  Turkish  general  made  war 
upon  the  sultan  of  Babylon  ^  whom  he  at  length  slew, 
and  annexed  his  dominions  to  his  own.     He  then  sent 
his  nephew,  named  Cui/u^Aloses,  against  the  Arabians} 
but  by  them  he  was  defeated,  and  forced   to  fly  to- 
wards Media.     Through  this  province  he  was  denied 
a  passage  by  Stephen  the  Roman  governor;  upon  which 
Cutiu-Moses  was  obliged  to   force   a  passage   by  en- 
countering the  Roman  army.     These  be  put  to  flight, 
took  the  governor  himself  prisoner,  and  without  any 
further   opposition    reached    the   confines  of  PersiEy 
where  he  sold  Stephen  for  a  slave.     Returning  from 
thence  to  Tangrolipix,  he  excused,  in  the  best  manner 
he  could,  his  defeat  by  the  Arabians ;  but  at  the  same 
tin>e  acquainted  him  with  his  victory  over  the  Romans 
in  Media,  encouraging  him  to  invade  that  fertile  coun- 
try, which  he  said  might  be  easily  conquered,  aa  it  was 
inhabited  by  none  but  women^  meaning  the  Romans. 
At  that  time  Tangrolipix  did  not  hearken  to  his  ad* 
vice,  but  marched  against  the  Arabians  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army.     He  was,  however,  attended  with 
no  better  success   than   his   nephew  bad    been  j  and 
therefore  began  to  reflect  on  what  he  had  told  him* 
Soon  after  he  sent  Asan  his  brother's  son  with  an  army 
of  20,000  me^  to  reduce  Media.     Pursuant  to  his  or- 
ders, the   young   prince   entered  that  country,  and 
committed  everywhere  dreadful  ravages )  but  being  in 
the  end  drawn  into  an  ambush  by  the  Roman  generals, 
he  was  cut  off  with  his  whole  army.    Tangrolipix,  no 
way  discouraged  by  this  misfortune,  sent  a  new  army 
into  Media  near  100,000  strong)  who,  after  having 
ravaged  the  country  without  opposition,  laid  siege  to 
Artza  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  therefore  reckoned 
the  most  wealthy  in  those  parts.   Not  being  able  to  re- 
duce it  by  any  other  means,  they  set  it  on  fire  \  and 
thus  in  a  short  time  it  was  utterly  destroyed:   the 
buildings  being  reduced  to  ashes,  and  150,000  pf  the 
inhabitants  perished  either  by  the  flames  or  the  sword. 
After  this  Abraham  Haiim,  half-brother  to  Tangro- 
lipix, hearing  that  the  Romans,  reinforced  with  a  bo- 
dy of  troops  under  the  command  of  Liparites  governor 
of  Iberia,  had  taken  the  field,  marched  against  them, 
and   offered  them  battle }   which  they  not  declining, 
the  two  armies  engaged  with  incredible  fury.      The 
victory  continued  long  doubtful ;  but  at  length  inclined 
to  the  Romans ;  who  nevertheless  did  not  think  pro- 
per /o  pursue  the  fugitives,  as  their  general  Liparites 
was  taken  prisoner.  *  The  emperor,  greatly  concerned 
for  the  captivity  of  Liparites,  dispatched  ambassadors 
with  rich  presents,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  to  re- 
deem him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  concliide  an  al- 
liance with  Tangrolipix.     The  sultan  received  the  pre- 
sents 'y  but  generously  returned  them  together  with  the 
money  to  Liparites,  whom  he  set  at  liberty  without 
any  ransom  ;  only  requiring  him  at  his  departure,  ne- 
ver more  to  bear  arms  against  the  Turks.     Not  long 
after,  Tangrolipix  sent   a  person  of  great  authority 
among  the  Turks,  with  the  character  of  amhaasador, 
to  G)n8tantinople  ;   who   having  arrogantly  exhorted 
the  emperor  to  submit  to  his  master,  and  acknowledge 
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himself  his  tributary,  was  ignominiously  driven  out  of  Conttaii' 
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Tangrolipix,  highly  affronted  at  the  reception  his   l^u^oo- 
ambassador  had   met  witli,  entered  Iberia  while  the'      •  *^ 
emperor  Constantino  Monomachus  was  engaged  in  a •]«},,  j^ 
war  with  the  PalzinacsB,  a  Scythian  nation.     Having  besiege 
ravaged  that  country,  he  returned  from  thence  to  Me- Musuiebi- 
dia,  and  laid  siege  to  Mantzichierta,  a  place  defended*'^ 
by  a  numerous  garrison,  and  fortified  by  a  triple  wall 
and  deep  ditcher.     However,  as  it  was  situated  in  an 
open  plain  country,  he  hoped  to  be  master  of  it  in  a 
short  time.   But  finding  the  besieged  determined  to  de- 
fend themselves  to  the  last  extremity,  be  resolved  lo 
raise  the  siege,  af^er  he  bad  continued  it  30  days.  One 
of  his  officers,  however,  named  Alcan^  prevailed  on  him 
to  continue  it  but  one  day  longer,  and  to  commit  the 
management  of  the  attacks  to  him.     This  being  grant- 
ed, Alcan  disposed  his  men  with  such  skill,  and  so  en- 
couraged them  by  bis  examine,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  vigorous  opposition  they  met  with,  the  place  would 
have  probably  been  taken,  had  not  Alcan  been  slain  as 
he  was  mounting  the  wall.     The  besieged,  knowing 
him  by  tbe  richness  of  his  armonr,  drew  him  by  the 
hair  into  the  city,  and  cutting  off  his  head  threw  it 
over  the  wall  among  the  enemy ;  which  so  dishearten* -j^^^ 
ed  them,  that  they  gave  over  the  assault  and  retired,  nuiti 
The  next  spring  Tangrolipix  returned,  and  ravaged 
Iberia  with  the  utmost  cnielty,  sparing  neither  sex  nor 
age.      But  on  the  approach  of  the  Roman  army  be 
retired  to  Tauris,  leaving  30,000  men  behind  him  to 
infest  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.    This  they  did  with 
great  success,  the  borders  being  through  the  avarice 
of  Monomachus  unguarded.     Till  the  time  of  this  em- 
peror,  the    provinces  bordering  on  the  countries  of 
the  barbarians  had  maintained,  at  their  own  charge, 
forces  to  defend  them  \  and  were  on  that  account  ex- 
empted from  paying  tribute  j  but  as  Monomachus  ex- 
acted  from  them  the  sauM  sums  that  were  paid   by 
others,  they  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  defend 
themselves. 

In  io6a  died  the  emperor  Constantino  Ducas,  ha-^i^^^ 
ving  left  the  empire  to  his  three  sons,  Michael,  An-prtii£oio' 
dronicos,  and  G>n8tantine ;  but  as  they  were  all  veryclafiDieed 
young,  he  appointed  the  empress  Endocia,  regent  ^i^'^TJ?^' 
ring  their  minority,  after  having  required  of  her  an  ^j  ^^ 
oath  never  to  marry)  which  oath  was  with  great  so-Qianr. 
lemnity  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  patriarch.   He  like- 
wise obliged  the  senators  solemnly  to  swear  that  they 
would  acknowledge  none  for  their  sovereign   but  his 
three  sons.     No  sooner,  however,  was  he  dead,  than 
the  Turks,  hearing  that  the  empire  was  governed  by 
a  woman,  broke  into  Mesopotamia,  Cilicia,  and  Cap- 
padocia,  destroying  all  with  fire  and  sword.     The  em- 
press was  no  way  in  a  condition  to  oppose  them,  the 
greater  part  of  the  army  having  been  disbanded  in  her 
husband's  lifetime,  and  the  troops  that  were  still  on 
foot  being  undisciplined,  and  altogether  unfit  for  ser- 
vice.    The  concern  which  this  gave  the  empress  was 
aggravated  by  the  seditious  speeches  of  a  discontented 
party  at  home,  who  repeated  on  all  occasions  that  tbe 
present  state  of  affairs  required  a  man  of  courage  and 
address  at  the  helm,  instead  of  a  weak  and  helpless 
woman  ;  and  as  they  imagined  the  empress  would  ne- 
ver think  of  marrying,  ]jk  consequence  of  the  oath  she 
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CoBstatt*  bmd  taken,  they  hoped  by  these  speeches  to  iodace  the 
tlnopoliun  people  to  revolt,  and  choose  a  new  emperor.  This  £u- 
hiitory.  docia  was  aware  of  j  and  therefore  determined  to  pre- 
"  vent  the  evils  that  threatened  herself  and  her  family. 
The  em«  ^7  niarrying  some  person  of  merit  who  was  capable  of 
press  deter*  defeating  her  enemies  both  at  home  and  abroad.  At 
nines  to  tbb  time  one  Romanns  Diogenes,  a  person  of  a  most 
^^[^''^  beautiful  aspect,  extraordinary  parts,  and  illnstrions 
birth,  being  accused  of  aspiring  to  the  empire,  tried 
and  convicted,  was  brooght  forth  to  receive  sentence 
of  death*  Bnt  the  empress,  touched  with  compassion 
at  his  appearance,  gently  upbraided  biro  with  his  am^ 
bition,  set  him  at  liberty,  and  soon  after  appointed 
She  reco-  iiim  commander  in  chief  of  all  her  forces.  In  this  sta* 
▼en  the  ^j^^  |^^  acquitted  himself  so  well,  that  the  empress  re- 
solved to  marry  him  if  she  could  but  recover  the  wri- 
ting in  which  her  oath  was  contained  out  of  the  bands 
of  the  patriarch.  In  order  to  this,  she  applied  to  a  fa- 
vourite eunuch  j  who  going  to  the  patriarch,  told  him 
that  the  empress  was  so  taken  with  his  nephew  named 
BardasM^  that  she  was  determined  to  marry  and  raise 
him  to  the  empire,  provided  the  patriarch  absolved 
her  from  the  oath  she  had  taken,  and  convinced  the 
senate  of  the  lawfulness  of  her  marriage.  The  pa- 
triarch, dazzled  with  the  prospect  of  his  nephew^s 
promotion,  readily  undertook  to  perform  both.  He 
first  obtained  the  consent  of  the  senate,  by  representing 
to  them  the  dangerous  state  of  the  empire,  and  ex- 
claiming against  the  rash  oath  which  the  jealousy  of 
the  late  eroperer  had  extorted  from  the  empress.  He 
then  publicly  discharged  her  from  it;  restored  the 
writing  to  her  \  and  exhorted  ber  to  marry  some  de- 
serving object,  who  being  entrusted  with  an  absolute 
authority,  might  be  capable  of  defending  the  empire. 
The  empress,  thus  discharged  from  her  oath,  married 
—  pS^  a  few  days  after  Bomanus  Diogenes  \  who  was  there- 
*—  Dioge-  ^^^  proclaimed  emperor,  .to  the  great  disappointment 
of  the  patriarch. 

As  the  new  emperor  was  a  man  of  great  activity 
and  experience  ia  war,  he  no  sooner  saw  himself  vest- 
ed with  the  sovereign  power,  than  he  took  upon  him 
the  command  of  the  army,  and  passed  over  into  Asia 
with  the  few  forces  he  could  assemble,  recruiting  and 
inuring  them  on  his  march  to  military  discipline,  which 
had  been    utterly  neglected   in  the  preceding  reigns. 
On  his  arrival  in  that  continent,  be  was  informed  uiat 
Bed^SaSi  the  Turks  had  surprised  and  plundered  the  city  of  Neo- 
the  Tttfki^  csesarea,  and  were  retiring  with  their  booty.     On  this 
news  he  hastened  after  them  at  the  head  of  a  chosen 
body  of  liffht-armed  troops,  and  came  up  with  them 
on  the  third  day.     As  the  Turks  were  marching  in 
disorder,   without  the  least  apprehension  of  an  ene- 
my, Bomanus  cut  great  numbers  of  them  in  pieces, 
and  easily  recovered  the  booty  \  after  which  he  pur- 
sued his  march  to  Aleppo,  which  he  retook  from  them, 
together  with    Hierapolis,   where   he  built  a  strong 
IS5       castle. 
Gains  a  se*     As  he  was  returning  to  join  the  forces  he  had  left 
oend  victo-  behind  him,  he  was  met  by  a  numerous  bod?  of  Turks, 
^'  who  attempted  to  cut  off  his  retreat.    At  nrst  be  pre- 

tended to  decline  an  engaffement  through  fear;  but 
attacked  them  afterwards  with  such  viirour  when  they 
least  expected  it,  that  he  put  them  to  flight  at  the  first 
onset,  and  might  have  gained  a  complete  victory  had 
be  thought  proper  to  pursue  them.  After  this,  seve- 
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ral  towns  submitted  to  him  \  but  the  season  being  now   Cotifctnn. 
far  spent,  the  emperor  returned  to  G>nstantinople.  The  tinopolitan 
following  year  he  passed  over  into  Asia  early  in  the ,  bistonr. 
spring  'y  and  being  informed  that  the  Turks  had  sacked        '     - 
the  nch  city  of  Iconinm,  besides  gaining  other  con- 
siderable advantages;  he   marched  in  person  against       1^5 
them.     But  the  Tuiks,   not  thinking  it  advisable  to  They  are 
wait  his  coming,  retired  in  great  haste.    TheArroe-afl;*!"  <)c^ 


nians,  however,  encouraged  by  the  approach  of  the^^**^ 
emperor's  army,  fell  upon  the  enemy  in  the  plains  of 
Tarsus,  pot  them  to  flight,  and  stripped  them  both  of 
their  baggage  and  the  booty  they  had  taken.     The 
spring  following  the  emperor  once  more  entered  Asia 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army  which  he  had  raided, 
and  with  incredible  pains  disciplined  during  the  win- 
ter.    When  the  two  armies  drew  near  to  each  other, 
Axan,    the  Turkish  sultan^   and  son   of  the  famous 
Tangrolipix,  sent  proposals  to  Bomanus  for  a  lasting       117 
and  honourable  peace.     These  were  imprudently  re-  The  Ro- 
jected,  and  a  desperate  engagement  ensued,  when,  10?*"*/^^ 
spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  emperor,  his  army  ^^?^ 
was  routed,  and  he  himself  wounded  and  taken  pri-y^y  tnkfBr 
soner.      When  this  news  was  broagfat  to  Axan,   he 
could  scarcely  believe  it  \  but  being  convinced  by  the 
appearance  of  the  royal  captive  in  his  presence,  he  ten- 
derly embraced  him,  and  addressed  him  in  an  affec- 
tionate manner :  **  Grieve  not  (said  be),  roost  noble  • 
emperor,  at  your  misfortune  \  for  such  is  the  chance 
of  war,  sometimes  overwhelming  one,  and  sometimes 
another}  von  shall  have  no  occasion  to  complain  of 
your  captivity  \  for  I  will  not  use  you  as  my  prisoner, 
but  as  an  emperor.^'    The  Turk  was  as  good  as  his 
word.     He  lodged  the  emperor  in  a  royal  pavilion  j 
assigned  him  attendants,  with  an  equipage  suitable  to 
his  quality ;  and  discharged  such  prisoners  as  he  de- 
sired.     After  he  had  for  some  days  entertained  his 
royal  captive  with  extraordinary  magnificence,  a  per- 
petual  peace  was  concluded  betwixt  them,   and  the 
emperor  dismissed  with  the  greatest  marks  of  honour 
imaginable.    He  then  set  out  with  the  Turkish  am- 
bassador for  Constantinople,  where  the  peace  was  to       |^s 
be  ratified;  but  by  the  way  he  was  informed  that  £o-£adociade- 
docia  had  been   driven  from  the  throne  by  John  the  P^'*^  ^ 
brother  of  Constantino  Ducas,  and  Psellus  a  l^^>Qg^^||J||JJJ^e'^ 
man  in  the  senate,  who  had  confined  her  to  a  mona-  ^^ 
stery,  and  proclaimed  her  eldest  son,  Michael  Ducas, 
emperor.      On  this  intelligence,  Bomanus  retired  to 
a  strong  castle  near  Theodosiopolis,  where  he  hoped  in 
a  short  time  to  be  joined  by  great  numbers  of  his 
friends  and  adherents.    But  in  the  mean  time  John, 
who  bad  taken  upon  him  to  act  as  guardian  to  the 
young  prince,  despatched  Andronicus  with  a  conside- 
rable army  against  him.     Andronicus  having  easily  de- 
feated the  small  army  which  Bomanus  had  with  hira, 
obliged  him  to  fly  ta  Adana  a  city  in  Cilicia,  where 
he  was  closely  besieged,  and  at  last  obliged  to  surren- 
der.   Andronicus  carried  his  prisoner  into  Phrygia, 
where  he  fell  dangerously  ill,  being,  as  was  suspected, 
secretly  poisoned.     But  the  poison  being  too  slow   in  Habmim 
its  operation,  John  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put  out ;  pat  to 
which  was  done  with  such  cruelty  that  he  died  soon  after,  ^**^ 
in  the  year  1067,  having  reigned  three  years  and  eight       130 
months.  The  Tasks 

Axan  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  tragical  end  of  *S^^~ 
bis  friend  and  ally,  than  he  resolved  to  invade  theT]^^^ 
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empire  anew  ;  and  that  not  with  a  design  only  to  plun- 
der as  formerly,  but  to  conquer,  and  to  keep  what  he 
bad  once  conqtir-red.  The  emperor  despatched  against 
him  Isaac  Comne nus,  with  a  considerable  army  y  but 
he  was  utterly  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Axan. 
Another  army  was  quickly  sent  oflf  under  the  com- 
mand of  John  Ducas  the  emperof^s  uncle.  He  gained 
at  first  some  advantages,  and  would  probably  have  put 
a  stop  to  their  conquests,  had  not  one  Ruselius,  or 
Urselius,  revolted  with  the  troops  be  had  under  his 
command,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor, 
and  reduced  several  cities  in  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia. 
Against  him  John  marched  with  ail  bis  forces,  suf- 
fering the  Turks  in  the  mean  time  to  pursue  their  con- 
quests ;  but  coming  to  an  engagement  with  the  rebels, 
his  army  was  entirely  defeated  and  himself  taken  pri- 
soner. Notwithstanding  this  victory,  Ruselius  was  so 
much  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Turks,  that  he  not 
ony  released  his  prisoner,  but  joined  with  him  against 
the  common  enemy,  by  whom  they  were  both  defeat- 
ed and  taken  prisoners.  Axan,  however,  was  for  some 
time  prevented  from  pursuing  his  conquest  by  Cutlu- 
Moses,  nephew  to  the  late  Tangrolipix.  He  had  re- 
volted against  his  uncle;  but  being  defeated  by  him  in 
a  pitched  battle,  had  taken  refuge  in  Arabia,  whence 
he  now  returned  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army 
in  order  to  dispute  the  sovereignty  with  Axan.  Bat 
while  the  two  armies  were  preparing  to  engage,  the 
caliph  of  Babylon,  who  was  still  looked  upon  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  great  prophet,  interposed  his  authority. 
He  represented  the  dangers  of  their  intestine  dissen- 
sions ;  and  by  his  mediation,  an  agreement  was  at  last 
concluded,  en  condition  that  Axan  should  enjoy  undis- 
turbed the  monarchy  lately  left  him  by  his  father,  and 
Cutlu-Moses  should  possess  such  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  as  he  or  his  sods>  should  in  process  of  time 
conquer. 

After  this  agreement,  both  the  Turkish  princes 
turned  their  forces  against  the  empire  ;  and  before  the 
year  1077,  made  themselves  masters  of  all  Media,  Ly- 
caonia,  Cappadocia,  and  Bithynia,  fixing  the  capital 
city  of  their  empire  at  Nice  in  the  latter  province. 
During  all  this  time,  the  emperors  of  Constantinople, 
as  well  as  their  subjects,  seemed  to  be  in  a  manner 
infatuated.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the  great  pro- 
gress made  by  these  barbarians.  The  generals  were 
ambitious  only  of  seizing  tlie  tottering  empire,  which 
seemed  ready  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  Turks }  and,  after 
it  was  obtained,  spent  their  time  in  oppressing  their 
subjects,  rather  than  in  making  any  attempts  to  re- 
pulse the  enemy. 

At  last  Alexius  Comnenus,  having  wrested  tlie  em- 
pire from  Nicephorus  Botoniates,  in  1077,  began  to 
prepare  for  opposing  so  forn>idable  an  enemy.  But 
before  he  set  out,  as  bis  soldiers  had  committed  great 
outrages  on  his  accession  to  the  empire,  he  resolved 
to  make  confession  of  his  sins,  and  do  open  penance 
for  those  he  had  suifered  Ivis  army  to  commit.  Ac- 
cordingly he  appeared  in  the  attire  of  a  penitent  be- 
fore the  patriarch  and  several  other  ecclesiastics,  ac- 
knowledged himself  guilty  of  the  many  disorders  that 
had  been  committed  by  his  soldiers,'  and  begged  of 
the  patriarch  to  impose  upon  him  a  penance  suitable 
to  the  greatness  of  his  crimes.  The  penance  enjoined 
\ita  and  his  adherents  by  the  patriarch  was  to  fast^  lie 


upon  the  ground,  and  practise  several  other  austerities  Contttn- 
for  the  space  of  40  days.  This  command  was  religious- tinopoliun 
)y  obeyed,  and  the  emperor  then  began  to  prepare  for    Krtory. 
war  with  so  much  vigour,  that  So'yman,  the  Turkish'"'  '  ~^ 
sultan,  son  and  successor  to  Cutlu-Moses,  dispatched 
ambassadors  to  Alexius  with  proposals  of  peace.  These 
were  at  first  rejected  ;  but  the  emperor  was  at  last  glad 
to  accept  them,  on  certain  advice  that  Robert  Gnischard, 
duke  of  Puglia  and  Calabria,  was  making  gieat  prepa- 
rations against  him- in  the  west.  i^r 
To  this  expedition  Robert  was  incited  by  Michael R«^rt 
Ducas.     That  prince   had    been  deposed  by  Nireplio- ^"*'^V"'» 
rus  Botoniates,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  usoriier's f !i5L.*!?il 
reign  tied    into   the  west,  where  he  was  received  byempciw. 
Robert,  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  favour  his  cause. 
For  this  purpose,  Robert   made  great   preparations; 
and   these  were  continued  even  after  the  deposition  of       *3* 
Botoniates.     He  cailed  with  all  his  forces  from  Bmn-^^'*^ 
dusium  ^  and  landing  at  Buthrotum  iu  Epirus,  made  Spjns  ^,4 
himself  master  of  that  place,  while  his  son  Bohemond  btiiecci 
with   part   of  the  army  reduced  Aulon,  a  celebrated '^J^l'^f^ 
port    and    city   in  the  country   now   called  Albanta,^'^ 
From   thence  they  advanced   to  Dyrrhachium,  which 
they  invested  both  by  sea  and  land :  but  met  with  a 
most    vigorous    opposition    from   George    Paleologus,. 
whom  the  emperor  had  entrusted  with  the  defence  of 
that  important  place.     In  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of 
the  enemy,  this  commander  held  out  till  the  arrival  ot 
the  Venetian  fi<'et,  by  whom  Robert's  navy,  command- 
ed by  Bohemend,  was  utterly  defeated,   the   admiral 
himself  having  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner* 
After  the  victory,  the  Venetians  landed  without  loss 
of  time,  and  being  joined  by  Paleologus^s  men,  fell  up- 
on Robert's  troops  with  such  fury,  that  they  destroy-^ 
ed  their  works,  burnt  their  engines,  and  forced  them 
back  to  their  camp  in  great  disorder.     As  the  Vene* 
tians  were  now  masters  at  sea,  the  besieged  were  snp-^ 
plied  with  plenty  of  provisions,  while  a  famine  began 
to  rage  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy  ;  and  this  calamity 
was  soon  followed   by  a  plague,  which  in  the  space  01 
three  months  is  said   to  have  destroyed  ten  thousand 
Notwithstanding  all   these  disasters,  however, 


men. 


Robert  did  not  abandon  the  siege  :  having  found  means^ 
to  supply  his  famished  troops  with  provision?,  he  con* 
tinned  it  with  such  vigour,  that  the  courage  of  the  be* 
sieged  began  at  last  to  fail  them  ;  and  Paleologus  sent 
repeated  messages  to  the  emperor,  acquainting  him 
that  lie  would  be  obliged  to  surrender  unless  very 
speedily  assisted.  On  this  Alexius  marched  in  person 
to  the  relief  of  the  city,  but  was  defeated  with  great 
loss  by  Robert.  The  whole  right  wing  of  Alexius's 
army,  finding  themselves  hard  pressed  by  the  cnemy^ 
fled  to  a  church  dedicated  to  St  Michael,  imagining 
they  would  there  find  themselves  in  a  place  of  safety  x 
but  the  victorious  army  pursuing  them,  set  fire  to  the 
church,  which  was  burnt  to  ashes  with  all  who  were  In 
It.  The  emperor  himself  with  great  difficulty  made 
his  escape,  leaving  the  enemy  masters  of  his  camp  and 
all  his  baggage.  Soon  after  this  defeat^  the  city  surren- 
dered ;  and  Alexius  being  destitute  of  resources  for 
carrying  on  the  war,  seized  on  the  wealth  of  churches 
and  monasteries,  which  gave  much  offence  to  the  clergy^ 
and  had  like  to  have  occasioned  great  disturbances  in 
the  imperial  city.  At  the  same  time,  Alexius  enter- 
ing into  an  alliance  with  Henry  emperor  of  Germany,. 
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persoaded  him  to  invade  the  dominions  of  Robert  in 
Italy,  At  first  Henry  met  with  great  success ;  bat 
was  soon  overcome,  and  driven  out  of  that  country  by 
Robert.  Bohemondi  in  the  mean  time,  reduced  several 
places  in  Illyricum  j  and,  having  defeated  Alexius  in 
two  pitched  battles,  entered  Thessaly,  and  sat  down 
before  Lartssa.  This  place,  being  defended  by  an  offi- 
cer of  great  courage  and  experience  in  war,  held  out 
till  the  emperor  came  to  its  relief.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival, he  found  means  to  draw  a  strong  party  of  Bo- 
bemond's  men  into  ap  .ambuscade,  and  cut  them  off 
almost  entirely.  However,  in  the  battle  which  was 
fought  a  few  days  after,  Bohemond  had  the  advantage ; 
but  bis  troops  mutinying  and  refusing  to  carry  on  the 
war,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Italy.  Alexius  tak- 
ing advantage  of  his  absence,  recovered  several  cities ; 
and  being  informed  that  Robert  was  making  great 
preparations  against  him,  he  had  recourse  once  more 
to  the  Venetians.  By  them  he  was  assisted  with  a 
powerful  fleet,  which  defeated  that  of  Robert  in  two 
engagements ;  but  being  soon  after  surprised  by  him, 
they  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  almost  their  whole 
oavy.  Robert  is  said  to  have  used  his  victory  with 
great  barbarity,  putting  many  of  his  prisoners  to  death 
with  unheard-of  torments.  The  Venetians  equipped 
a  second  fleet ;  and  joining  that  of  tho  emperor,  fell 
unexpectedly  upon  Robertas  navy,  who  were  riding 
without  the  least'  apprehensions  in  Buthrotum,  sunk 
most  of  his  ships,  and  took  a  great  number  of  prisoners, 
his  wife  and  younger  sons  having  narrowly  escaped 
falling  into  their  bands.  Robert  made  great  prepara- 
tions to  revenge  this  defeat  ^  but  was  prevented  by 
death  from  executing  his  designs  j  and,  after  hts 
decease,  his  son  Roger  did  not  think  proper  to  pursue 
80  dangerous  and  expensive  a  war.  He  therefore  re- 
called his  troops,  and  the  places  which  had  been  con- 
quered by  Robert  and  Bohemond  submitted  anew  to  the 
emperor. 

This  war  was  scarce  ended,  when  the  Scythians  pass- 
ing the  Danube  laid  waste  great  part  of  Thrace,  com- 
mitting everywhere  the  greatest  barbarities.  Against 
tfaem  the  emperor  dispatched  an  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pacurianus  and  Branas.  The  latter  insisted 
upon  engaging  the  enemy,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
his  colleague  ^  and  his  rajihness  caused  the  loss  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  army,  who  were  cut  off  by  the  Scy- 
thians, together  with  the  two  generals.  Talkius^  an 
officer  who  had  signalized  himself  on  many  occasions, 
was  appointed  to  command  the  army  in  their  room. 
He  fell  upon  the  enemy  as  they  lay  securely  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Piiilippopolis,  cut  great  numbers  of 
them  in  pieces,  and  obliged  the  rest  to  retire  in  great 
confusion.  The  following  spring,  however,  they  re- 
torned  in  such  numbers,  that  the  emperor  resolved  to 
march  against  them  in  person.  Accordingly  he  set 
out  for  Adrianople,  and  from  thence  to  a  place  called 
Lardea.  Here,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  best 
officers,  he  ventured  a  battle  \  in  which  he  was  utterly 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  vast  numbers  of  his  men,  be 
himself  escaping  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  The  next 
year  he  was  attended  with  no  better  success,  his  army 
being  entirely  defeated  with  the  loss  of  his  camp  and 
haggage.  In  the  year  following,  1084,  the  emperor 
retrieved  his  credit  \  and  gave  the  Scythians  such  an 
overthrow^  that  very  few  escaped  the  general  slaughten 


Notwithstanding  this  disaster,  however,  they  again  Con^tHit. 
invaded  the  empire  in  1093.  To  this  they  were  en-tinopolitau 
couraged  by  an  impostor  called  Lep^  who  prettnded  to  ^'^^"'y- 
be  the  eldest  son  of  Romanus  Diogenes.  The  young 
prince  had  been  slain  in  a  battle  with  the  Turks  \  but 
as  the  Scythians  only  wanted  a  pretence  to  renew  the 
war,  they  received  the  impostor  with  joy.  By  a 
stratagem,  however,  Leo  was  murdered ;  and  the 
Scythians  being  afterwards  overthrown  in  two  great 
battles,  were  obliged  to  submit  on  the  emperor^s  own 
terms.  i^j 

Since  the  year  1083,  the  war  had  been  carried  on  The  Holy 
with  the  Turks  with  various  success;  but  now  an  as-^^- 
sociation  was  formed  in  the  west  against  thefe  infidels, 
which  threatened  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Turkish  nation. 
This  was  occasioned  by  the  superstition  of  the  Christi- 
ans, who  thought  it  a  meritorious  action  to  venture 
their  lives  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  posses- 
sed at  that  time  by  the  Turks  and  Saracens.    Had  the 
western  princes  been  properly  assisted  by  the  empe- 
rors of  the  East  in  this  undertaking,  the  Turks  had 
undoubtedly  been  unable  to  resist  them  \  but  so  far 
from  this,  the  Latius  were  looked   upon  by  them  as 
no  less  enemies  than  the  Turks  \  and  indeed  whatever 
places  they  took  from  the  infidels,  they  never  thought 
of  restoring    to   the   emperors    of  Constantinople,    to 
whom  they  originally  belonged,  but  erected  a  number 
of  small  independent  principalities ;  which  neither,  ha- 
ving sufficient  strength  to  defend  themselves,  nor  be- 
ing properly  supported  by  one  aaother,  soon  became       14^ 
a  prey  to  the  Turks,     In  the  year  1203,  happened  a  Dreadful 
dreadful  fire  at  Constantinople,  occasioned  by  some^*?  *'**"- 
Latin  soldiers.    These  had  plundered  a  mosque,  which *'*"*"'®^ 
the  Turks  residing  in  Constantinople  had  been  suflered 
to  bnild  there.     For  this  reason  they  were  attacked 
by  the  infidels ;  who  lieing  much  superior  to  them  in 
number,  the  Latins  found   themjielves  obliged  to  set 
fire  to  some  houses,  in  order  to  mnke  their  escape  with 
safety.     The  flame  spreading  in  an  instant  from  street 
to  street,  reduced  in  a  short  time  great  part  of  the  city 
to  ashes,  with  the  capacious  store- houses  which  bad 
been  built  at  a  vast  expence  on  the  quay.     The  late 
emperor  Isaac  Angelus,  who  had  been  restored  to  his 
throne  by  the  Latins,  died  soon  after  their  depaiture 
from  Constantinople,  leaving  his  son  Alexius  sole  mas- 
ter of  the  empire.     The  young  prince,  to  discharge  the 
large  sums  he  had  promised  the  French  and  Venetians 
for  their  assistance,  was  obliged  to  lay  heavy  taxes 
on  his  subjects  \  and  this,  with  the  great  esteem  and 
friendship  showed  to  his  deliverers,  raised  a  general  dis- 
content among  the  people  of  Constantinople,  who  were 
sworn  enemies  to  the  Latins.     This  encouraged  John 
Ducas,  surnamed  Mt/rtxuph/uSf  from  bis  joined  and 
thick  eyebrows,  to  attempt  the  sovereignty.     Unhappi- 
ly he  found  means  to  put  his  treacherous  designs  in       ,4« 
execution  ;  and  strangled  the  young  prince  with  hisMuitsu- 
own  hands.     After  this  he  presented   himself  to  thepbl"*  •tian- 
people ;  told  them  what  he  had  done,  which  he  pretend- ^***  ^^* 
cd  was  in  order  to  secure  their  liberties  ;  and  earnestly*"^"*'' 
intreated  Chem  to  choose,  an  emperor  who  had  courage 
enough  to  defend  them  against  the  Latins  that  were 
ready  to  oppress  and  enslave  them.     On  this  he  was 
instantly  saluted  emperor  by  the  inconstant  multitude  i 
but  this  usurpation  proved  the  ruin  of  the  city.     The 
Latins  immediately  resolved  to  revenge  the  death  of 
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Conttan.  the  young  prince  >  and,  as  they  had  lieen  so  often  be* 
tinopoliun  trayed  and  retarded  in  their  expeditions  to  the  Holy 
,  ^''^Qry*    Land   by  the   emperors  of  Constantinople,    to    make 
'         themselves  masters  of  that  ciry,  and  seize  the  empire  for 
themselves.     In   conseqaence    of  this  resolntion  they 
mustered  all  their  forces  in  Asia,  and  having  crossed  the 
straits,  laid  siege  to  Constantinople  by  sea  and  land. 
The   tyrant,    who  was  a  man  of  great  courage    and 
experience  in  war,  made   a  vigorous   defence.     The 
Latins,  however,  after  having  battered  the  walls  for 
several  days  together  with  an  incredible   namber  of 
engines,  gave  a  general  assault  on  the  8tb  of  April 
1 204.     The  attack  lasted  from  break  of  day  till  three 
in  the  afternoon,  when  they  were  forced  to  retire,  after 
145      having  lost  some  of  their  engines,  and  a  great  nomber 
^^  ^^^^A  of  men.  The  assault  was  nevertheless  renewed  four  days 
DlonderMl    '^^^^^  >  when,  after  a  warm  dispute,  the  French  planted 
Uy  the  !.«-  their  standard  on  one  of  the  towers  $  which  the  Vene- 
tint.  tians  observing,  they  quickly  made  themselves  masters 

of  four  other  towers,  where  they  likewise  displayed 
their  ensigns.  In  the  mean  time  three  of  the  gates 
being  broken  down  by  the  battering  rams,  and  those 
who  had  scaled  the  walls  having  killed  the  guards,  and 
opened  the  gates  between  the  towers  they  had  taken, 
the  whole  army  entered,  and  drew  op  in  battle  array 
between  the  walls.  The  Greeks  fled  up  and  down  in 
the  greatest  confusion }  and  several  parties  were  by  the 
Latins  dispatched  to  scour  the  streets,  who  put  all  they 
niett>  the  sword,  withoutdistinction  of  age  or  condition. 
Night  put  a  stop  to  the  dreadful  slau^ter,  when  the 
'  princes  sounding  the  retreat,  phiced  their  men  in  diflfe- 
rent  quarters  of  the  city,  with  orders  to  be  upon  their 
guard,  not  doubting  but  they  should  be  attacked  early 
next  morning.  They  were  surprised^  however,  at  that 
time  by  the  entire  submission  of  the  Greeks  i  to  whom 
they  promised  their  lives,  but  at  the  same  time  ordering 
them  to  retire  to  their  houses,  they  gave  up  the  city 
to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers  for  that  day.  They 
strictly  enjoined  their  men  to  abstain  from  slaughter, 
to  preserve  the  honour  of  the  women,  and  to  bring  the 
whole  booty  into  one  place,  that  a  just  distribation 
might  be  made  according  to  the  rank  and  merit  of  each 
rndividnal.  The  Greeks  had  undoubtedly  concealed 
their  most  valuable  eflfects  during  the  night ;  many 
persons  of  the  first  rank  had  escaped,  and  carried  along 
with  them  immense  treasures}  the  soldiers  had  probably, 
as  is  usual  in  all  such  cases,  reserved  things  of  g^reat 
value  for  themselves,  Dotwithstandiiiff  all  prohibitions  to 
the  contrary  ;  and  yet  the  booty,  without  the  statues, 
pictures,  and  jeweb,  amounted  to  a  sum  almost  incredi- 
ble* As  for  Murtzuphlus,  he  made  his  escape  in  the 
night ;  embarking  in  a  small  vessel  with  Euphrosyne^  the 
wife  of  Alesnu*  Angelut  a  late  usurper,  and  her  daughter 
EudoxiOf  &r  whose  sake  he  had  abandoned  bia  lawful 

Thfi  Latin«  Constantinople  continued  subject  to  the  Latins  till  the 
cxpdlcd.  year  1261,  when  they  were  expelled  by  one  Jiexttu 
Strategopubis.  He  was  a  person  of  an  illustrious  family ; 
and,  for  his  eminent  services,  distinguished  with  the  title 
of  Casar.  He  had  been  sent  against  Ale:iuus  Angehis 
despot  of  £piros,  who  now  attempted  to  recover  some 
places  in  Thessaly  and  Greece  from  Michael Plaleologus, 
one  of  the  Greek  emperors,  that  since  the  capture  of 
Constantinople!  had  ktpt  their  court  at  Nice  i  and  tq 


try  whether  be  could  on  his  march  surprise  the  imperial  Coniuo. 
city  itself.   Alexius,  having  passed  the  straits,  encamped  liiopMius 
at  a  place  called  Rhegium^  where  he  was  informed  by  the   ^^^^^ 
natives  that  a  strong  body  of  the  Latins  had  been  sent '*  ^  -^ 
to  the  siege  ofDapAnusa^  that  the  garrison  was  in  mat 
want  of  provisions,  and  that  it  would  be  no  difficult 
matter    to    surprise    the  city.     Hereupon  the  Greek 
general  resolved  at  all  events  to  attempt  it  j  in  which  be 
was  encouraged  by  some  of  the  inhRbitants,  who,  com* 
ing  privately  to  his  camp,  offered  themselves  to  be  his 
guides.     He  approached  the  walls  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,   which  some  of  his  men  scaled  without  being 
observed  ;  and,  killing  the  sentries,  whom  they  found 
asleep,  opened  one  of  the  gates  to  the   rest   of  the 
army.    The  Greeks  rushing  in,  put  all  they  met  to  the 
sword  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  create  more  terror,  set 
fire  to  the  city  in  four  different  places.    The  Latins, 
concluding  from  thence  that  the  enemy's  forces  were 
far  more  numerous  than  they  really  were,  did  not  so 
much  as  attempt  either  to  drive  them  out  or  to  ex* 
tinguish  the  flames.     In  this  general    confusion,   thi( 
emperor  Baldwin,  quitting  the  ensigns  of  majesty,  fled 
with  Justinian  the  Latin  patriarch,  and  some  of  his 
intimate  friends,  to  the  sea-side ;  and  there,  embarking 
in  a  small  vessel,  sailed  first  to  Eubcea,  and  afterwards 
to  Venice,  leaving  the  Greeks  in  full  possessioa  of  Con- 
stantinople. When  news  of  this  surprising  and  altogether 
unexpected  success  of  Alexius  were  first  hrought  to 
Paleologus,  he  could  scarce  give  credit  to  it ;  but  re- 
ceiving soon  after  letters'fr^m  Alexius  himself,  with  a 
particuhir  account  of  so  memorable  an  event,  he  ordered 
public  thanks  to  be  returned  in  all  the  churches,  appear- 
ed in  public  in  his  imperial  robes,  attended  by  the  nobi- 
lity in  their  best  apparel,  and  ordered  couriers  to  be 
dispatched  with  tbe  agreeaUe  news  into  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  147 

Soon  after,  havinff  settled  his  affairs  at  Nice,  he  setCntrjof 
out  for  Constantinople  with  the  empress,  his  son  ^^'^S^^Sm 
dronicus,  the  senate,  and  nobility,  to  take  possession  ini^ij^f^ 
of  the  imperial  city,  and  fix  his  residence  in  thai  place  city, 
that  had  originally  been  designed  for  the  seat  of  the 
eastern    empire.     Having  passed  the  straits,   he  ad- 
vanced to  tbe  gokUn  gaie^  and  continued  some  days 
without  the  walls,  while  the  citizens  were  busied  in 
making  the  necessary  preparations  to  receive  him  with 
a  magnificence  suitable  to  the  occasion.     On  the  day 
appointed,  tbe  golden  gate,  which  had  been  long  shut 
up,  was  opened,  and  the  emperor  entering  it  amidst 
the  repeated  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  marched 
on  foot  to  the  great  palace.     He  was  preceded  by  the 
bishop  of  Cys/citf,  who  carried  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  supposed  to  have  been  done  by  St  Lake,  and 
{bllowed  by  all^  the  great  officers,  nobility,  and  chief 
citizens,  pompously  dressed.    Public  thanks  were  again 
returned  m  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  at  which  the  em- 
peror assisted  in  person,  with  the  clergy,  the  senate, 
and  nobility.    These  exercises  were  succeeded  by  all 
sorts  of  rejoicings  j  after  which  the  emperor  carefully      149- 
surveyed  tbe  imperial  city.     Thi^  survey  greatly  al-Hcicsoii» 
layedhisjoy.     He  saw  the  sUtely  pakcss  ^^^d  other  |omftoreii 
magnificent  buildings  of  the  Roman  emperors  lying  in^^  ^^i. 
ruins  J    the   many  capacious  buildings  that  had  been^cir. 
erected  by  his  predecessors,  at  an  immense   charge, 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  otbev  unavoidable  accidents  of 
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Constan-  '*^r ;  seTeral  streets  abandoned  by  ibe  inhabitants,  and 
lioopolitan  choked  up  ^ith  rubbish,  &c.  These  objects  gave  the 
htttory«  ^  emperor  no  small  concern,  and  kindled  in  him  a  desire 
'  of  restoring  the  city  to  its  former  Instre.  In  the  mean- 
time, looking  upon  Alexius  as  the  restorer  of  his  coun* 
try,  he  caused  him  to  be  clad  in  magnificent  robes ; 
placed  with  his  own  hand  a  crown  on  his  head  j  or- 
dered him  to  be  conducted  through  the  city,  as  it  were, 
in  triumph  ^  decreed  that  for  a  whole  year  the  name 
of  Alexius  should  be  joined  in  the  public  prayers  with 
his  own ;  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  so  great 
and  glorious  an  action,  he  commanded  his  statue  to  be 
erected  on  a  stately  pillar  of  marble  before  the  church 
of  the  Apostles.  His  next  care  was  to  re*people  the 
city,  many  Greek  families  having  withdrawn  from  it 
while  it  was  held  by  the  Latins,  and  the  Latins 
now  preparing  to  return  to  their  respective  countries* 
The  former  were  recalled  home  j  and  the  latter,  in 
regard  of  the  great  trade  they  carried  on,  were  al- 
lowed many  valuable  privileges,  which  induced  them 
not  to  remove.  The  Greeks  were  allowed  to  live  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  quarters  of  the  city,  to  be- 
govemed  by  their  own  laws  and  magistrates,  and  to 
trade  without  paying  customs  or  taxes  of  any  kind. 
Great  privileges  were  likewise  granted  to  t^e  natives 
of  Venice  and  Pisa,  which  encouraged  them  to  lay 
aside  all  thoughts  of  removing  ;  and  the  trade  they  car- 
ried on  proved  afterwards  highly  advantageous  to  the 
state. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  these  regulations 
ivere  altered.     The  emperor  being  soon  after  informed 
that  Baldwin,  lately  expelled  from  G>nstantinople,  had 
married  his  daughter  to  Charles  king  of  Sicily,   and 
given  him,  by  way  of  dowry,  the  imperial  city  itself, 
h€  ordered  the  Genoese,  who  were  become  very  nu- 
merous, to  remove  first  to  Heraclaa,  and  afterwards  to 
Galata,  where  they  continued.     As  for  the  Pisans  and 
Venetians,  who  were  not  so  numerous  and  wealthy, 
they  were  allowed  to  continue  in  the  city.     Paleolo- 
gos,  though  he  had  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
emperor,  and  was  possessed  of  absolute* sovereignty,  was 
149       ^  7®^  ^"^^y  guardian  to  the  young  emperor  John  Las- 
Great  di-    caris,  then  about  la  years  of  age.   But  having  now  set- 
■inrlMaoef  ij^^  the  state,  and  having  gained  the  affections  both  of 
•ceMAoned  |||^t£y^  hq ^  foreigners,  he  beffan  to  think  of  securing 
tnacbexy    Umself  and  his  posterity  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
of  Paleo*    empire  j  and  for  this  reason  cruelly  ordered  the  eyes  of 
the  young  prince  to  be  put  out,  pretending  that  none 
bbt  himself  had  any  right  to  the  city  or  empire  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  he  alone  bad  recovered  out  of  the 
bands  of  the  Latins. 

This  piece  of  treachery  and  inhumanity  involved  him 
in  great  troubles.     The  patriarch  immediately  excom- 
municated him  :  and  be  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  driven  from  the  throne  by  a  combination  of  the 
western  princes,  had  he  not  engaged  I\ipe  Urban  IV* 
to  espouse  his  cause,  by  promising  to  submit  himself  and 
bis  dominions  to  the  Latin  church.     Thus,  indeed,  he 
the  Gfeeh  diverted  the  present  storm  ;  but  this  proceeding  caused 
«nd  Latin  the  greatest  disturbances,  not  only  in  Constantinople, 
cbucheSi     but  throughout  the  whole  empire,  nor  was  Paleok>gus 
able  to  reconcile  his  subjects  to  this  union. 
15 >  In  1283  Michael  died^  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

■Duioived.  Andronicns.     His  first  step  was  to  restore  the  ancient 
Greek  ceremonies,  thinking  he  eoold  not  begb  his 
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reign  with  a  more  popular  act.     But  thus  he  involved  Centtnn* 
himself  in  difficulties  still  greater  than  before.    Though  tinopolitan 
Michael  had  not  been  able  fully  to  reconcile  his  Greek    hwtory.  ^ 
subjects  to  the  Latin  ceremonies,  yet  he  had  in  some        ' 
degree  accomplished  his  purpose.    The  Latins  had  got 
a  considerable  footing  ia  the  city,  and  defended  their 
ceremonies  with  great  obstinacy ;  so  that  the  empire 
was  again  thrown  into  a  ferment  by  this  imprudent 
step.  15ft 

All  this  time  the  Turks  had  been  continuing  their  ^w  with 
encroachments  on  the  empire,  which,  had  it  not  been^^^'^^'^ 
for  the  crusades  published  against  them  by  the  pope, 
they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  made  themselves 
masters  of  before  this  time.     They  were  now,   how- 
very  successfully  opposed  by  Constantino  the 
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emperor's  brother :  but  his  valour  rendered  him  sus- 
pected by  the  emperor}  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  along  with  seveial  persons  of  great 
distinction.  On  the  removal  of  this  brave  commander, 
the  Turks,  under  the  famous  Othoman,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  several  places  in  Phrygia,  Caria,  and 
Bithynia;  and,  among  the  rest,  of  the  city  of  Nice. 
To  put  a  stop  to  their  conquests,  the  emperor  dispatch- 
ed against  them  Philanthropenus  and  Libadarius,  two 
officers  of  great  experience  in  war.  The  former 
gained  some  advantages  over  the  enemy }  but  being 
elated  with  his  success,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaim- 
ed emperor.  This  rebellion,  however,  was  soon  sup- 
pressed, Philanthropenus  being  betrayed  by  his  own 
men  ;  but  the  Turks  taking  advantage  of  these  intes- 
tine commotions,  not  only  extended  their  dominions 
in  Asia,  but  conquered  most  of  the  islands  in  the  Me- 
diterranean \  and,  being  masters  at  sea,  infested  the 
coasts  of  the  empire,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  trade  and< 
commerce. 

From  this  tine  the  Roman  empire  tended  ftet  to 
dissolution.  After  the  revolt  of  Philanthropenus,  the 
emperor  could  no  longer  trust  his  subjects,  and  there- 
fore hired  the  Maasagetes  to  assist  him :  but  they,  be- 
having in  a  careless  manner,  were  first  defeated  by 
their  enemies,  and  afterwards  turned  their  arms  a- 
gainst  those  they  came  to  assist.  He  next  applied  to 
the  Catalans,  who  behaved  ia  the  same  manner  j  and 
having  ravaged  the  few  places  left  the  emperor  in 
Aria,  returned  into  Enrope,  and  called  the  Turks  to 
their  assistance. 

Tbia  happened  in  the  year  1292,  and  was  the  first  Their  first 
appearance  of  the  Tnrks  in  Europe.  This  enterprise,  fPP^*'^''^® 
however,  was  nnsoccessful.  Having  loaded  themselves*''  £"'<>Pc> 
with  booty,  they  offered  to  depart  quietly  if  they  were 
allowed  a  safe  passage,  and  ships  to  transport  them  to 
Asia.  To  this  the  emperor,  willing  to  get  rid  of  such 
troubleisome  guests,  readily  consented,  %nd  ordered  the 
vessels  to  be  got  ready  with  all  possible  expedition. 
But  the  Greek  officers  observing  the  immense  booty 
with  which  they  were  loaded,  resolved  to  fail  upon 
them  in  the  night,  and  cut  them  off  all  at  once.  This 
scheme,  however,  was  not  nmn^iged  with  such  secrecy 
hot  that  the  Turks  had  notice  of  it,  and  therefore  pre-^ 
pared  for  their  defence.  They  first  surprised  a  strong 
castle  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  foand  means  ta 
acquaint  their  coantrymen  in  Asia  with  their  danger- 
ous  situation.  Their  brethren,  enticed  with  the  hope» 
of  booty,  were  not  long  in  coming  to  their  assistance  ; 
and  having  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  great  numbers^, 
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ravaj^ed  the  adjacent  country,  making  excanions  to 
the  very  prates  of  Constantinople.  At  last  the  emperor 
determined  to  root  them  out ;  and  accordingly  march- 
ed  against  them  with  all  his  forces,  the  country  people 
flocking  to  him  from  all  qnarters.  The  Turks  at  first 
gave  themselves  over  for  lost  ^  bat  finding  the  Greeks 
negligent  of  discipline,  they  attacked  their  army  unex* 
pectedly,  utterly  defeated  it,  and  made  themselves  ma- 
sters of  the  camp.  After  this  unexpected  victory,  they 
continued  for  two  years  to  ravage  Thrace  10  the  most 
terrible  manner.  At  last,  however,  they  were  defeated } 
and  being  afterwards  shut  up  in  the  Chersonesus,  they 
were  all  cut  in  pieces  or  taken. 

Soon  after  new  commotions  took  place  in  this  un- 
happy empire,  of  which  the  Turks  did  not  fail  to  take 
the  advantage.  In  1327  they  made  themselves  masters 
of  most  of  the  cities  on  the  Maeander;  and,  among 
the  rest,  of  the  strong  and  important  city  of  Prusa 
in  Bithynia.  The  next  year,  however,  Othoman, 
who  may  justly  be  styled  the  founder  of  the  Turkish 
monarchy,  being  dead,  the  emperor  laid  bold  of  that 
opportunity  to  recover  Nice,  and  some  other  impor- 
tant places,  from  the  infidels.  Bat  these  were  lost 
the  yenr  following,  together  with  Abydus  and  Ni- 
comedia ;  and  in  1 330  a  peace  was  concluded  apon 
condition  that  they  should  keep  all  their  conquests. 
This  peace  they  observed  no  longer  than  served  their 
own  purposes;  for  new  commotions  breaking  out  in 
the  empire,  they  pursued  their  conquests,  and  by  the 
year  1357  had  reduced  all  Asia.  They  next  passed  the 
Hellespont  under  the  conduct  of  Sol y man  the  son,  or, 
as  others  will  have  it,  the  brother  of  Orchane,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Othoman,  and  seized  on  a  strong  castle  on  the 
European  side.  Soon  after  the  Turkish  sultan  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Amurath.  He  extended  the  con- 
quests of  his  predecessors,  and  in  a  short  time  reduced  all 
Thrace,  making  Adrianople  the  seat  of  his  empire.  A* 
murath  was  slain  by  treachery  in  a  little  time  after,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bajazet.  This  prince  greatly 
enlarged  his  dominions  by  new  conquests.  In  a  short 
time  he  reduced  the  countries  of  Thessaly,  Macedon, 
Phocis,  Peloponnesus,  Mysia,  and  Bulgaria,  driving 
out  the  despots  or  petty  princes  who  ruled  there.  Ela- 
ted with  his  frequent  victories,  he  began  to  look  upon 
tbe  Greek  emperor,  to  whom  nothing  was  now  left  but 
the  city  of  Constantinople  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, as  his  va^-sal.  Accordingly  he  sent  him  an  arrogant 
and  haughty  message,  commanding  him  to  pay  a  yearly 
tribute,  and  sepd  bis  son  Manuel  to  attend  him  in  bis 
military  expeditions.  This  demand  the  emperor  was 
obliged  to  comply  with,  but  died  soon  after,  in  the  year 

1392. 

NIanuel  no  sooner  heard  of  bis  father*s  death  than 
he  hastened  to  Constantinople,  without  taking  leave  of 
tbe  sultan,  or  acquainting  him  with  the  reason  of  his 
sudden  departure.  At  this  Bajazet  was  so  highly  of- 
fended, that  he  passed  with  great  expedition  out  of 
Bithynia  into  Thrace,  ravaged  the  country  adjoining 
to  Constantinople,  and  at  last  invested  the  city  itself, 
both  by  sea  and  land.  In  this  extremity  Manuel  liad 
recourse  to  the  western  princes  ;  who  sent  him  an  army 
of  130,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Sigismund 
king  of  Hungary,  and  John  count  of  Nevers.  But 
though  the  western  troops  proved  at  first  successfuli 
tbey  were  in  tbe  end  defeated  with  great  slaughter 
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by  Bajazet,   who  then  returned  to  the  siege  with  Conitaa. 
greater  vigour  tlian  ever.      As  he  found,  however,  tiaopoliiu 
thic  the  citizens  were  determined  to  hold  out  to  tbe   lusiory. 
last,  he  applied  to  John,  the  son  of  ManuePs  elder  bro-     '  ^    ^ 
ther,  who  had  a  better  title  to  the  crown  than  Manuel 
himself.     With  him  he  entered  into  a  private  agree- 
ment, by  virtae  of  which  Bajazet  was  to  place  John 
upon  the  throne  of  Constantinople  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
John  was  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  the  Turks,  and  re- 
move the  imperial  city  to  Peloponnesus,  which  the  sol- 
tan  promised  to  relinquish  to  him  and  his  posterity.    At 
the  same  time,  he  sent  deputies  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Constantinople,  offering  to  withdraw  bis  army,  and  cease 
from  further  hostilities,  provided  they  expelled  Manuel 
and  placed  John  upon  the  throne.     This  ^iroposal  rent 
the  city  into  two  factions  ^  but -Manuel  prevented  the 
mischiefs  which  were  ready  to  ensue,  by  a  voluntary  re- 
signation, upon  condition  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
retire  to  whatever  place  be  tbougbt  proper  with  his  wife 
and  children. 

With  this  condition  John  readily  complied  ;  and 
Manuel  having  received  him  into  the  city,  and  coa- 
ducted  him  to  the  palace,  set  sail  for  Venice.  From 
thence  he  went  to  the  courts  of  all  the  western  prin- 
ces, to  solicit  their  assistance  against  the  Turks,  whose 
power  was  grown  formidable  to  all  Europe.  He  wu 
everywhere  received  with  the  greatest  demonstra- 
tions of  esteem,  and  promised  large  supplies  ^  all  Chri- 
stendom being  now  alarmed  at  tbe  progress  of  the  in- 
fidels. 

In  the  mean  time,  Bajazet  did  not  fail  to  pnt  John 
in  mind  of  his  promise :  but  the  citizens  refusing  to 
comply  with  such  a  scandalous  treaty,  the  siege  was  re- 
newed, and  the  city  assaulted  with  more  fury  than  ever. 
When  it  was  already  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
news  were  brought  the  sultan  that  Tamerlane,  the  vic- 
torious Tartar,  having  overrun  all  tbe  east  with  in- 
credible celerity,  bad  now  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Tuiks,  and  was  preparing  to  break  into  Syria.     Baja* 
zet,  alarmed  at  the  danger  tlwt  threatened  bim,  raised      ^^^ 
tbe  siege  in  great  haste,  and  advanced  against  Tamer- He  11  de- 
lane  with  a  very  numerous  and  well-disciplined  army  jfestedud 
but  the  Tartar  totally  defeated  and  took  him  pn^^o^i*)^^^' 
after  having  cut  most  of  his  men  in  pieces  :  and  tbusj^gi^igg^. 
Constantinople  was  preserved  for  the  present.  151 

But  this  relief  was  of  short  duration.     In  1424  tbeAmantk 
city  was  again  besieged  by  Amurath  II.     The  inhabir-^*'^S<' . 
tants  defended  themselves  with   great   bravery ;   hut      j^. 
must  in  the  end  have  submitted,  bad  not  the  emperor 
prevailed  upon   the  prince  ot  Caramania  to  counte- 
nance an  impostor  and  pretender  to  the  Turkish  throne,      i^^ 
This  obliged  Amurath  to  raise  the  siege,  and   march  Tic  mp 
with  all  his  forces  against  the  usurper,  whom  be  soonn>*c^ 
reduced.     Having  then  no  other  enemies  to  contend 
with,  he  entered  Macedon  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army  ;  and  having  ravaged  tbe  country  far  and  near, 
he  took  and  plundered  Thessalonica,  as  he  did  also 
most   of  the   cities  of  .£tolia,  Phocis,  and  Boeotia. 
Froov  Greece  he  marched  into  Servia  j  which  country 
be  soon  reduced.     He  next  broke  into  tbe  dominions 
of  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  besieged  the  stiong  city 
of  Belgrade  ^  but  here  be  met  with  a  vigorous  repulse, 
no  fewer  than  1 5,000  Turks  being  slain  by  the  Chri- 
stians in  one  sally,  which  obliged  the  sultan  to  drop  tbe 

enterprise  and  retire* 
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Coflftan-       In  !*>'  retreat  lie  was  attacked  by  the  celebrated 
tinopoU**"^^^<^  Hunniadefly  who  cut  great  nombers  of  his  men  in 
history,    pieces,  and  obliged  the  rest  to  fly  with  precipitation. 
-         Not  long  after  be  gained  a  still  more  complete  vic- 
Ssceeni  of  ^^^  ^^^'  ^^^^  enemy  in  the  plains  of  Transylvania,  with 
John  Hon-  the  loss  of  only  3000  of  his  own  men,  whereas  20,000 
niadet  a-     of  the  T»rks  were  killed  on  tlie  field  of  battle,  and 
f^^}  ^   almost  an  e^al  number  in  the  pursuit.    Amorath,  who 
was  then. at  Adrianople,  sent  an  army  into  Transyl- 
vania far  more  nnmerous  than  the  former ;  bat  they 
were  attended  with  no  better  saccess,  beinsr  cot  off 
almost  to  .a  man  by  the  brave  Hungarian.     He  gain* 
HcU^tlast^^  several  other  victories  no  less  remarkable,  hut  was 
defeated,     at  last  entirely  defeated  in  1448  ^  and  with  this  defeat 
ended   all   hopes  of    preserving   the   Roman  empire. 
The   on  happy  emperor  was   now   obliged  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  of  300,000  aspers  to  the  sultaa  j  and  to 
yield  op  to  him  some  strong  holds  which  he  still  held 
on  the  Euxine  sea.    '  However,  as  be  doubted  not  but 
Amurath  would  soon  attempt  to  become  master  of  the 
city  itself,  he  renewed  the  union  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,   hoping  that  this  would  indoco 
tlie  western  princes  to  assist  him  in  the  deience  of  the 
city  against  the  Turks.     This  anion  produced  great 
disturbances,  which  the  emperor  did  not  long  survive, 
but  died  in  1448,  leaving  the  empire,  now  confined 
within  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  to  his  brother  Con* 
Btanttnt. 

Amurath  the  Turkish  snitan  died  in  1450,  and  was 
•neoeeded  by  hia  son  Mohammed.     In  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  he  entei*ed  into  an  alliance  with  Constan- 
tine,  and  pretended  a  great  desire  to  live  in  friend* 
tfaip  with  htm  and  the  other  Christian  princes ;  hot  no 
•ooaer  had  he  put  an  end  to  a  war  in  which  he  was 
engaged  with  Ibrahim  king  of  Caramania,   than  he 
built  a  strong  fort  on  the  Eorc^an  side  of  the  Bospho* 
nis,  opposite  to  another  in  Asia  ;  in  both  of  which  he 
placed  strong  garrisons.     These  two  castles  command- 
ed the  straits:  and  the  former  being  but  fire  miles 
from  the  city,  kept  it  in  a  manner  blocked  up.    This 
soon  produced  a  misunderstanding  between  him  and 
161       the  emperor,  which  ended  in  the  siege  of  the  city 4 
ConsUuti-  The  siege  commenced   on  the  sixth   of  April  1453, 
'^!^^*    Mohammed*s  numerous  forces  covering  the  plains  be- 
Mobaou     '^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  land-side,  and  a  fleet  of  300  sail  block- 
mcd.  >ng  it  op  by  sea*     The  emperor,  however,  had  taken 

care  to  secure  the  haven,  in  which  were  three  large 
•bipS)  20  small  ones,  and  a  great  number  of  galleys, 
by  means  of  a  chain  drawn  across  the  entrance.  Mo- 
hammed began  the  siege  by  planting  batteries  as  near 
the  city  as  he  could,  and  raising  mounts  in  several  pla^ 
oes  as  high  as  the  walls  themselves,  whence  ^he  be- 
sieged were  incessantly  galled  with  showers  of  arrows. 
He  had  in  his  camp  a  piece  of  ordnance  of  prodigious 
size,,  which  is  said  to  have  carried  a  ball  of  loo  pounds 
Weight  made  of  hard  blaok  stone  brought  from  the 
Enxine  sea*  With  this  vast  piece  the  enemy  made 
several  breaches  in  the  walls  ^  which,  however,  were 
tepatred  with  incredible  expedition  by  the  besieged* 
Bot  Mohammed,  the  better  to  carry  on  the  siege, 
caused  new  levies  to  be  made  through  his  extensive 
dominions,  by  which  his  army  tvas  soon  increased  to 
near  400,000  men  $  while  the  garrison  consisted  only 
of  9000  regular  troops,  viz*  6000  Greeks  and  3000 
Genoese  and  Venetians*    As  the  enemy  continued  to 
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batter  the  walls  day  and  night  without  intermission,  a  OonstaD. 
great  part  of  them  was  at  last  beaten  down  ;  but  while  tinoiwliiaa 
the  Turks  were  busy  in  filiing  up  the  ditch,  in  order    hwiofJ'  ^ 
to  give  the  assault,  a  new  wall  was  built.     This  threw 
the  tyrant  into  a  prodigious  rage,  which  was  greatly 
lieightened  when  he  saw  his  whole  fleet  worsted  by  five 
ships,  four  of  which  were  laden  with  corn  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  the  other  with  all  manner  of  provisions 
from  the  isle  of  Chios.     These  opened  themselves  a 
way  through  the  whole  Turkish  fieet  ^  and,  to  the  in- 
expressible joy  of  tlie  Christians,  at  last  got  safe  into 
the  harbour.  163 

The  Turks  attempted  several  times  to  ibrce  the  ha*  He  conTey» 
ven  4  but  all  tbeir  efforts  proving  ineffectual,  Moharo-  ^^  ^^^'*V 

med  formed  a  desitrn  of  conveying  80  galleys  over  landfTfJ,f°,.. 
r     .L  f     •   u*       -1       •   *     •.       'PI  •/ u  into  the  ha- 

for  the  space  ol  eight  miles  juto  it*     inis  he  accom-y^g. 

plished  by  means  of  certain  engines,  the  cootrivanca  of 
a  renegade  \  and  having  tlien  eitlier  taken  or  sunk  all 
the  ships  contained  in  it,  he  caused  a  bridge  to  be  built 
over  it  with  surprising  expedition.  By  this  means  the 
city  was  laid  open  to  an  assault  from  that  side  like- 
wise* The  place  was  now  assaulted  on  all  sides  ;  and 
Constantino  being  well  apprised  that  he  could  not  long 
hold  out  against  such  a  mishty  fleet  and  so  numerous 
an  army,  sent  deputies  to  Mohammed  offering  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  his  vassal,  by  paying  him  yearly 
what  tribute  he  sliould  think  proper  to  impose,  pro- 
vided he  raised  the  siege  and  withdrew.  The  tyrant 
answered  that  he  was  determined  at  all  events  to  be- 
come master  of  the  city  :  but  if  the  emperor  delivered 
it  op  forthwith,  he  would  yield  up  to  him  Peloponne- 
sus, aad  other  provinces  to  bis  brothers,  which  they 
should  enjoy  peaceably  as  friends  and  allies :  but  if 
be  held  out  to  the  last  extremity,  and  suffered  it  to  be 
taken  by  assault,  he  would  put  him  and  the  whole  no- 
bility to  the  sword V  abandon  the  city  to  be  plunder- 
ed by  his  soldiers,  and  carry  the  inhabitants  into  capti- 
vity. 

This  condition  was  rashly  rejected  by  the  emperor  ^ 
who  thereby  involved  himself  and  all  his  subjects  in  the 
most  terrible.calamity.     The  siege  was  renewed  with 
more  vigour  than  ever,  and  continued  till  the  25lh  of      ^^ 
May  $  when  a  report  being  spread  in  the  Turkish  camp  a  muiiny 
that  a  mighty  army  was  advancing  in  full  march  to  the  in  the 
relief  of  the  city  under  the  conduct  of  the  celebrated  1*urfci«!i. 
John  Hunniades,  the  common  soldiers,  seized  with  a^*°"P* 
panic,  began  to  mutiny,  and  pressed  Mohammed  in  a 
tumultuous  manner  to  break  up  the  siege*     Nay,  they 
openly  threatened  him  with  death,  if  he  did  not  imme- 
diately abandon  the  enterprise  and  retire  from  before 
the  city,  which  they  despaired  of  being  able  to  reduce 
before  the  arrival  of  the  supposed  succours.     Moham- 
med was  upon  the  point  of  complying  with  their  de- 
mand, when  lie  was  advised  by  Zagan,  a  Turkish  of- 
ficer of  great  intrepidity,  and  an  irreconcileable  enemy 
to  the  Christian  name,  to  give  without  loss  of  time  a 
general  assault*     To  this  he  said  the  soldiery,  however 
mutinous,  would  not  be  averse,  provided  the  sultan  so- 
lemnly promised  to  abandon  the  city  to  be  plundered 
by  them.     As  snch  an  advice  best  suited  the  humour  of 
Mohammed,  he  readily  embraced  it}   and   caused  a 
proclamation  to  be  published  throughout  the  camp,  de- 
claring that  he  gave  up  to  his  soldiers  all  the  wealth 
of  that  opuleotcity,  srqairiag  to  himself  only  the  empty 
bouses. 

The 
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Constan.       The  desire  of  plonder  toon  got  the  better  of  that 
tinop«litan  fear  which  bad  seized  the  Turkish  army  ;  aad  tbey  una* 
hittory.     nimously  desired  to  be  led   on  to  the  attack.    Here- 
upon  Constan  tine  was  sommoned  for  the  last  time  to 
deliver  up  the  city,  with  a  promise  of  bis  life  and  li- 
berty ;  but  to  this  he  answered,  that  he  was  unalter- 
1(^5       ably  determined  either  to  defend  the  city  or  to  perish 
A  general   with  it.     The  attack  becan  at  three  in  the  morning 
aisault  gi.  ^^^  Tuesday  the  iptb.of  May  j  such  troops  were  first 
employed  as  the  sultan  valued  least,  and  designed  them 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  tire  the  Christians,  who 
made  a  prodigious  havock  of   that  disorderly  multi- 
tude.    Atter  the  carnage  had  lasted  some  hours,  the 
Janizaries  and  other  frm  troops  advanced  in  good  or- 
der, and  renewed  the  attack  with   incredible  vigour. 
The  Christians,  summoning  all  their  courage  and  re- 
solution, twice  repulsed  the  enemy :  but  being  in  the 
end  quite  spent,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  stand 
their  ground ;    so  that  the  enemy   in  several  places 
broke  into  the  citv.    In  the  mean  time  Jostiniani,  the 
commander  of  the   Genoese  and    a  select   body   of 
Greeks,   having    received  two  wounds,    one   in   the 
thigh,  and  the  other  in  the  hand,  was  so  disheartened, 
that  he  caused  himself  to  be  conveyed  to  Gaiata,  where 
he  soon  after. died  of  grief.     His  men,  dismayed  at 
1 55      the  sudden  flight  of  their  general,  immediately  quitted 
.Bravery  of  their  posts  and  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion.    How* 
the  cmpe-  ever,  the  emperor,  attended  with  a  few  of  the  OMMt  ro- 
^^''*  solute  among  the  nobility,  still  kept  bis  post,  striving 

with  unparalleled  resolution  to  oppose  the  multituda 
of  barbarians  that  now  broke  in  from  every  quarter. 
But  being  in  the  end  overpowered  with  numbcHrs,  and 
aeeing  all  his  friends  lie  dead  on  the  ffronnd,  ^  What ! 
HeiiUU-  (^^^^  ^^  aloud)  is  there  no  Christian  left  alive  to 
ed.         '  strike  off  my  bead  ?**    He  had  scarce  uttered  these 
words,  when  one  of  the  enemy,  not  knowing  him,  gave 
-faim  a  deep  cut  across  the  face  with  his  sabre ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  another  coming  behind  him,  with  a  blow 
j5g      on  the  back  part  of  bis  head  laid  him  dead  on  the 
The  town    ground.     Attir  the   death  of  the  emperor,  the  few 
plandered.  Christians  that  were  left  alive  betook  themselves  to 
and  the  in.  flight  •  and  the  Turks  meeting  with  no  further  oppo- 
mam^^^      sition,  entered  the  city,  which  they  fiUed  with  blood 
'  and 'Slaughter.   Tbey  save  no  quarter,  but  put  all  tbey 
met  to  the  swordf  without  distinction.    Many  thou- 
sands took  refuge  in  the  church  of  8t  Sophia,  but  tbey 
were  all  massacred  in  their  asylum  by  the  enraged  bar- 
barians }  who,  prompted  by  their  natural  cruelty,  the 
desire  of  revenoe,  and  love  of  booty,  spared  no  place 
nor  person.     Most  of  the  nobility  were,  by  the  sultan's 
orders,  cut  off,  and  the  rest  kept  for  purposes  more 
grievous  than  death  itself.    Many  of  the  inhabitants, 
among  whom  were  some  men  of  great  learning,  found 
means  to  make  their  escape  while  the  Turks  were  bu- 
sied in  plundering  the  city.    These  embarking  on  five 
ships  then  in  the  harbour,  arrived  safe  in  Italy }  where, 
with  the  study  of  the  Greek  tongue,  they  revived  the 
liberal  sciences,  which  had  long  been  neglected  in  the 
west.     After  the  expiration  of  three  days,  Moham- 
med commanded  bis  soldiers  to  forbear  all  further  hos- 
tilities on  pain  of  death :  and  then  put  an  end  to  as 
cruel  a  pillage  and  massacre  as  any  mentioned  in  hi- 
story.    The  next  day  he  made  his  public  and  trium- 
phal entry  into  Constantinople,  and  chose  it  for  the  seat 
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of  the  Turkish  empire,  which  it  has  continued  to  be  Cobiua. 
ever  since.  linopoliUA 

This  city  is  now  called  by  the  Turks  Istampoi^  and     kUtory, 
by  the  Greeks  IsHunpoii  or  StampoH.    It  is  seated  at .  ^"^^ 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Bomania,  on  a  small  neck  of      i^^ 
land  which  advances  towards  NaUdia,  from   which  it  Preeent 
is  separated  by  a  channel  of  a  mile  in  breadth.    The>tate  of  the 
sea  of  Marmora  washes  its  walls  oo  the  south,  and  a^^* 
golf  of  the  channel  of  Constantinople  does  the  same 
on  the  north.     It  is  delightfully  situated  between  the 
Black  sea  and  the  Archipelago,  firom  whence  it  is  so^ 
plied  with  all  necessaries.  The  grand  seignior^s  paUce, 
called  the  SeragiWf  is  seated  on  the  sea-side,  and  is  sniw 
rounded  with  mils  flanked  with  towers,  and  separated 
from  the  city  by  canals.  It  is  said  the  harbour  will  easi- 
ly hold  laoo  ships.  The  number  of  houses  is  very  great, 
but  in  general  they  are  mean,  especially  on  the  out- 
tide,  where  there  are  few  or  no  windows }  and  the  streets 
being  narrow,  gives  them  a  melancholy  look.    They 
reckon  that  there  are  3770  streets,  small  and  great:  but 
they  are  seldom  or  never  clean  )  and  the  people  are  in- 
fested with  the  pli^«  almost  every  year.    The  inha- 
bitenU  are  half  Turks,  two-thirds  of  the  other  half 
Christians,  and  the  rest  Jows.    The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants has  been  variously  estimated  from  200,000  to 
700,000.  Probably  Eton's  calculation  is  pretty  near  the 
truth  'f  he  estimates  the  population  at  300,000.    Here 
are  a  great  number  of  ancient  monuments  still  remain- 
ing, and  particularly  the  superb  temple  of  Sophia,  which 
is  turned  into  a  mosque,  and  bx  surpasses  all  the  rest. 
The  street  called  Athianople  is  the  longest  and  broadest 
in  the  city  ^  and  the  bazars,  or  besteins,  are  the  markets 
£sr  selling  all  sorts  of  merchandise.  The  old  and  the  new 
are  pretty  near  each  other)   and  are  large  square 
buildings,  covered  with  domes,  and  supported  by  arches 
and  pilasters.    The  new  is  the  best,  and  contsins  all 
sorts  of  goods  which  are  there  exposed  to  sale.   The 
market  for  slaves  of  both  sexes,  is  not  fisr  off  j  and 
the  Jews  are  the  principal  merchant^  who  bring  them 
here  to  be  sold.    There  are  a  great  number  ofyonng 

S'rls  brought  from^  Hungary,  Greece,  Candia,  Bussia, 
[ingrelia,  and  Georgia,  for  the  service  of  the  Turks, 
who  generally  buy  them  for  their  seraglios.  The  great 
square,  near  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Bajazet,  is  the 
place  for  public  diversions,  where  the  jugglers  and 
monntebanks  play  a  great  variety  of  tricks.  The  cir- 
cumference of  this  city  is  by  some  said  to  be  15  miles, 
and  by  M.  Toumefort  23  miles )  to  which  if  we  add 
the  suburbs,  it  may  be  34  miles  in  compass.  The 
suburb  called  Pera  is  charmingly  situated }  and  is  the 
place  where  the  ambassadors  of  Eufflsjid,  France, 
Venice,  and  Holland  reside.  This  city  is  bnilt  in 
the  form  of  a  trtangle ;  and  as  the  ground  risea  gra- 
dnally,  there  is  a  view  of  the  whole  town  from  the 
sea.  The  public  buildings,  such  as  the  palaces, 
the  mosques,  bagnios,  and  caravansaries,  are  many 
of  them  magnificent.  £.  Long.  29.  20.  N.  Lat. 
41.  4. 

CONSTAT,  in  Xow,  the  name  of  a  certificate 
which  the  cleric  of  the  pipe  and  auditors  of  the  ex- 
chequer make  at  the  request  of  any  person  who  intends 
to  plead  or  move  in  that  court  for  the  diBcharge  of  any 
thing ;  and  the  effect  of  it  is,  the  certifying  what  does 
CBHStare  upon  record  touching  the  natter  in  question. 
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to  be  saperior  to  a  certificate)     are  divided  into  eight  books,  cootisting  of  a  great  nam-  Conktlto- 

ber  of  ralea  and  precepts,  relating  to  the  duties  af  Chri-     ^>  "• 
stiansi  and  particolarly  the  ceremonies  and  discipline  of9^°*^^'*^^"^' 
the  church.     Mr  Wbiston,  in  opposition  to  the  general        ' 
opinion,  asserts  them  to  be  a  part  of  the  sacred  writings, 


«— A  constat  is  held 

because  this  may  err  or  fail  in  its  contents  ^  that  can- 
not, as  certifying  nothing  but  what  is  evident  upon  re- 
cord. 

Also  the  exemplification  under  the  great  seal  of  the 
inrolment  of  any  letters  patent  is  called  a  constat. 

CONSTELLATION,  in  Astronomy^  a  system  of 
scTeral  stars  that  are  seen  in  the  heavens  near  to  one 
another.  Astronomers  not  only  mark  out  the  stars, 
but,  that  they  may  better  bring  them  into  order,  ihey 
distinguinh  them  by  their  situation  and  position  in 
respect  to  each  other ;  and  therefore  they  distribute 
them  into  astrrisms  or  constellations,  allowing  several 
stars  to  make  dp  one  constellation :  and  for  the  better 
diHtingnishing  and  observing  them,  they  reduce  the 
eonstellations  to  the  forms  of  animals,  as  men,  hulls, 
bears,  &c. ;  or  to  the  images  of  some  thin^  known,  as 
of  a  crown,  a  harp,  a  balance,  &c. ;  or  give  them  the 
names  of  those  whose  memories,  in  consideration  of  some 
notable  exploit,  they  had  a  mind  to  transmit  to  future 

age>. 

The  division  of  the  stars  by  images  and  figures  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  seems  to  be  as  old  as  astronomy  it- 
Mlf:  for  in  the  most  ancient  book  of  Job,  Orion,  Arc- 
turns,  and  the  Pleiades,  are  mentioned  :  and  we  meet 
with  the  names  of  many  of  the  constellations  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  first  poets.  Homer  and  Hesiod. 

The  ancients,  in  their  division  of  the  firmamenf| 
took  in  only  so  much  as  came  under  their  notice,  dis- 
tributing It  into  48  constellations ;  but  the  modem 
astronomers  comprehend  the  whole  starry  firmament, 
dividing  it  into  three  regions.  See  Astaokomt 
Index. 

CONSTERNATION  is  defined  by  ethical  writers 
to  be  an  excels  of  horror,  owing  to  the  ill  government 
of  our  admiration  and  fear:  or  such  an  immoderate  de- 
gree of  fear  as  confounds  the  faculties,  and  incapaci- 
tates a  person  for  consultation  and  execution. 

CONSTIPATION,  in  Medicine,  a  hardness  of  the 
belly,  with  great  costiveness.     See  CostiveneSS. 

CONSTITUENT  part,  in  Physiology,  an  essen- 
tial  part  in  the  composition  of  any  thing,  differing 
little  from  what  is  otherwise  called  element  or  prtn* 

tiple* 

CONSTITUTION,  in  matters  of  policy,  signifies 
the  form  of  govemment  established  in  any  country  or 
kingdom. 

(^ONSTITOTIOK  also  denotes  an  ordinance,  decision, 
regulation,  or  law,  made  by  authority  of  any  superior, 
ecclesiastical  or  civil. 

Apostolical  C0H8TITUTIOS8,  a  collection  of  regula- 
tions attributed  to  the  Apostles,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  collected  by  St  Clement,  whoso  name  they  like- 
wise bear. 

It  is  the  general  opinion,  however,  that  they  are 
spurious,  and  that  St  Clement  had  no  hand  in  them. 
They  appeared  first  in  the  4th  age,  but  have  been 
nacQ  changed  and  corrupted  since  that  time*    They 


dictated  by  the  Apostles  in  their  meetings,  and  written 
down  from  their  own  mouths  by  St  Clement ;  and  in^ 
tended  as  a  supplement  to  the  New  Testament,  or  ra- 
ther as  a  system  of  Christian  faith  and  polity.  The  rea- 
son why  the  Constitutions  are  suspected  by  the  orthodox, 
and  perhaps  the  reason  also  why  their  genuineness  is 
defended  by  Mr  Whiston,  is,  that  they  seem  to  favour 
Arianism. 

CoNSTlTUTiOK,  in  a  physical  tensci  signifies  the  par^ 
ticular  temperature  of  the  body. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  says  Dr  Percival|  the  revo- 
lution which  bath  taken  place,  within  this  century,  in 
the  constitutions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  Inflam- 
matory diseases  more  rarely  occur,  and,  in  general, 
are  much  less  rapid  and  violent  in  their  progress  than 
formerly  (a)  ;  nor  do  they  admit  of  the  same  antiphlo- 
gistic method  of  cure  that  was  practised  with  success 
100  years  ago.  The  experienced  Sydenham  makes  40 
ounces  of  blood  the  mean  quantity  to  be  drawn  in  the  ' 
acute  rheumatism ;  whereas  this  disease,  as  it  now  ap- 
pears in  the  London  hospitals,  will  not  bear  above  half 
that  evacuation.  Vernal  intermittrnts  are  frequently 
cured  by  a  vomit  and  the  bark,  without  venesection ; 
which  is  a  proof  that  at  present  they  are  accompanied 
with  fewer  symptoms  of  inflammation  than  they  were 
wont  to  be.  This  adviintageous  change,  however,  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  introduction  of  a 
numerous  class  of  nervous  ailments,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure unknown  to  our  ancestors ;  but  which  now  prevail 
universally,  and  are  complicated  with  almost  every 
other  distemper.  The  bodies  of  men  are  enfeebled 
and  enervated  ;  and  it  ts  not  uncommon  to  observe 
very  high  degreea  of  irritability,  under  the  external 
appearance  of  great  strength  and  robustness.  The 
hypochoodria,  palsies,  cachexies,  dropsies,  and  all  those 
diseases  which  arise  from  laxity  and  debility,  are  in 
our  days  endeinic  everywhere ;  and  the  hysterics, 
which  used  to  be  peculiar  to  the  women,  as  the  name 
itself  indicates,  now  attack  both  sexes  indiscriminate- 
ly. It  is  evident  that  so  great  a  revolution  could  not 
be  eflected  without  a  concunence  of  many  causes ;  but 
amongst  these  (according  to  Dr  Percival),  the  pre- 
sent general  use  of  tea  *  holds  the  first  and  principal «  5^0  f^ 
rank.  The  second  place  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
excess  in  spirituous  liquors.  This  pernicious  custom, 
in  many  instances  at  least,  owes  its  rise  to  the  former, 
which,  by  the  lowness  and  depression  of  spirits  it  oc- 
casions, renders  it  almost  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
•omething  cordial  and  exhilarating.  And  hence  pro- 
ceed those  odious  and  disgraceful  habits  of  intempe- 
rance, with  which  many  of  the  softer  sex  are  now,  alas ! 
chargeable. 

CONSTRICTOR,  an  appelladoa  given  to  several 

muscles, 


(a)  The  decrease  in  the  violence  of  inflammatory  diseases  may  perhaps  in  part  be  ascribed  to  tbe  present  im- 
proved method  of  treating  them.  Moderate  evacuations,  ctfol  air,  acescent  diet,  and  Che  libertil  use  of  saline  and 
antimnnial  medicines,  are  better  adapted  to  check  the  progress  of  fevers,  than  copious  b!eediogS|  stimulating  pmr- 
gattves,  and  profnse  sweats  excited  by  tfaeriaca  ^nd  mithridate. 
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Coast ric tor  muscles,  on  accoaot  of  tbeir  constringing  or  oloaiog 

li        some  of  the  orifices  of  the  body. 
Consuabo.       CONSTRUCTION,  in   Geometry,  is  the  drawing 
sach  lines,  such  a  figure,  &c.  as  are  previously  neces- 
sary for  making  any  demonstration  appeal*  more  plain 
and  undeniable. 

CossTRUCTToy  ofEquattons*     See  EQUATIONS. 

Construction,  in  Grammar;  syntax,  or  the  ar- 
ranging and  connecting  the  words  of  a  sentence  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  language.  See  Grammar  and 
Language. 

The  construction  is  generally  more  simple,  easy,  and 
direct,  in  the  modern  tongues  than  in  (he  ancient :  we 
have  very  few  of  those  inversions  which  occasion  so  much 
embarrassment  and  obscurity  in  the  Latin  j  our  thoughts 
are  usually  delivered  in  the  same  order  wherein  the 
imagination  conceives  them  :  the  nominative  case,  for 
instance,  always  precedes  the  verb,  and  the  verb  goes 
before  the  oblique  cases  it  governs. 

The  Greeks  and  Latins,  M.  St  Evremont  obaerves, 
usually  end  their  periods,  where,  in  good  sense  and 
reason,  they  should  have  begun  ^  and  the  elegance  of 
their  language  consists,  in  Some  measure,  in  this  capri- 
cious arrangement,  or  rather  in  this  transposal  and  dis- 
order of  the  words*     See  Language. 

CossTBUCTiON  of  StoUtteSj  among  lawyers.  See 
Law  Index, 

CONSU  ALIA,  in  antiquity,  feasts  which  were  held 
among  the  ancients,  in  honour  of  the  god  Census,  i.  e. 
Neptune  ^  different  from  those  other  feasts  of  the  same 
deity  called  NeptunaUa.  They  were  introduced  with  a 
magnificent  cavalcade,  or  procession  on  horseback  \  be- 
cause Neptune  was  reputed  to  have  first  taught  men 
the  use  of  horses  ^  whence  his  surname  of  'linrMf ,  Eque^ 
itris. 

Evaader  is  said  to  ha^e  first  instituted  this  feast :  it 
was  K^established  by  Romulus,  under  the  name  of 
Consus;  because  it  was  some  god  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  Census  that  suggested  to  him  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines.  It  is  said,  that  it  was  with  a  view  to  this 
rape  that  he  made  that  establishment.  This,  however, 
is  certain,  that  it  was  to  this  feast  ali  bis  neighbours 
were  invited ;  when,  taking  advantage  of  the  solem- 
nities and  sacrifices,  be  seized  the  women.  To  draw 
the  greater  concourse  of  people,  he  gave  out,  that  ht 
had  found  an  i^tar  hid  under  ground,  which  he  intend- 
ed to  consecrate,  with  sacrifices  to  the  god  to  whom 
it  had  been  originally  erected.  Those  who  take  upon 
them  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  the  heathen  theology, 
say,  that  the  altar  hid  under  ground  is  a  symbol  of 
the  secret  design  of  Bomnlus  to  seize  his  neighbours 
wives. 

The  consualia  were  of  the  number  of  feasts  called 
sacred  ;  as  being  consecrated  to  a  divinity.  Original- 
ly they  were  not  distinguished  from  those  of  the  cir^ 
ens ;  whence  it  is,  that  Valerius  Mazimua  says,  that 
the  rape  of  the  Sabines  was  elTected  at  the  games  of  the 
circus* 

Plutarch  observes,  that  during  the  days  of  this  so- 
lemnity, horses  and  asses  were  left  at  rest,  and  were 
dressed  up  with  crowns,  &c.  on  account  of  its  being 
the  feast  of  Neptnnns  Equestris.  Festus  says,  the  ca- 
valcade was  performed  with  mules  y  it  being  an  opi- 
nioDy  that  this  was  the  first  anknal  used  to  draw  the 
•ar.. 
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Servius  gives  as  to  nndersUnd,  that  the  eonsualia  Conntfia 


fell  on.  the  X3th  of  August^  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of 
Bomulus,  placed  them  on  the  28th,  and  the  old  Roman 
kalendar  on  the  2ist  of  that  month.  ** 

CONSUfiSTANTIAL,  in  Theology,  a  term  of 
like  in>port  with  co-essential ;  denoting  something  of 
the  same  substance  with  another.  The  orthodox  be* 
lieve'  the  Son  of  God  to  be  consubstantial  with  the  Fa- 
ther. 

The  term  •fMrnrtH,  consubsUiutial,  was  first  adopted 
by  the  fathers  of  the  councils  of  Antioch  and  Nice,  to 
express  the  orthodox  doctrine  the  more  precisely,  and 
to  serve  as  a  barrier  and  precaution  against  the  erron 
and  subtleties  of  the  Arians  \  who  owned  every  thing 
excepting  the  consubstantial ity. 

The  Arians  allowed,  that  the  Word  was  God,  as 
having  been  made  God  \  but  they  denied  that  he  was 
the  same  God,  and  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Fa- 
ther :  accordingly  they  exerted  themselves  to  the  ut- 
most to  abolish  the  use  of  the  word.  The  empeiw 
Constantino  used  all  his  authority  with  the  bishops  to 
have  it  expunged  out  of  the  symbols;  bat  it  still 
maintained  itself,  and  is  at  this  day,  as  it  was  then,  the 
distinguishing  criterion  between  an  Athanasian  and  aa 
Arian. 

Sandios  will  have  it,  that  the  word  consubstantial 
was  unknown  till  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice  >  but 
it  is  certain  it  had  been  before  proposed  to  the  council 
of  Antioch,  wherein  Paulas  Samosatenus  had  been  con- 
demned \  though  it  had  there  the  fortune  to  be  reject- 
ed. CurcellsBus,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  it 
was  an  innovation  in  doctrine  in  the  council  of  Nice, 
to  admit  an  expression,  the  use  whereof  had  been  abo- 
lished by  the  council  of  Antioch. 

According  to  St  Athanasius,  the  word  consubstan- 
tial was  only  condemned  in  the  coancil  of  Antioch, 
inasmoch  as  it  implied  the  idea  of  a  pro-existent  mat- 
ter, prior  to  the  things  formed  thereof;  now,  in  thi# 
sense,  it  is  certain,  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  not 
consobstantial,  there  having  been  00  pre-ezistent  mat- 
ter. 

CONSUBSTANTIATION,  a  tenet  of  the  Lu- 
theran church  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  change 
made  in  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist.  The  di- 
vines of  that  profession  maintain,  that  after  consecra- 
tion, the  body  and  blood  of  oar  Saviour,  are  sabstaa- 
tially  present,  together  with  the  substance  of  the  bread* 
and  wine,  which  is -called  eomubBtanUaium^  or  wyatKi- 
tion» 

CONSUL,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth, invested  with  regal  aatfaortty  for  the  space 
of  one  year.  They  were  two  in  nomber,  called  consob 
i  cofuulendo,  and  annually  chosed  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins. The  two  first  consuls  were  L.  Jun.  Brntus,  and 
L.  Tarqninius  Collatinus,  chosen  in  the  year  of  Bome 
344,  after  the  expnlsion  of  the  Tarquins.  In  the  first 
times  of  the  republic  the  two  consuls  were  always  cho- 
sen from  patrician  families  or  noblemen,  but  the  poo- 
pie  obtained  the  privilege  in  the  year  of  Rome  388,. 
of  electing  one  of  the  consuls  from  their  own  body, 
and  sometimes  both  were  plebeians.  The  first  consul 
among  the  plebeians  was  L.  Sextius.  It  was  required 
that  every  candidate  for  the  consnlshij^  should  be  45 
years  of  1^,  called  kgttwium  iempus.  He  was  always 
to  apfoar  at  the  election  as  a  prifcale  maa  without  a 
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CottcnU  retinae,  and  it  eras  requisite  before  he  canvassed  for 
the  office  to  have  discharged  the  fuoctions  of  qusestor, 
edile,  and  preetor.  Sometimes  these  qualifications 
were  disreirarded.  Val.  Corvinus  was  made  a  consul 
in  his  23d  year,  and  Scipio  in  his  24th.  Youn^  Ma- 
riuS|  Pompey,  and  Augustus,  were  also  under  the  pro- 
per age,  when  they  were  invested  with  the  office,  and 
Pompey  had  never  been  quaestor  or  prtetor.  The  power 
of  the  consols  was  unbounded,  and  they  knew  no 
soperior  but  the  gods  and  the  laws ;  but  after  the  ex« 
piration  of  their  office  their  conduct  was  minutely  scru- 
tinized by  the  people,  and  misbehaviour  was  often  pu- 
nished by  the  laws.  The  badge  -of  their  office  was 
the  prmtextaj  a  robe  fringed  with  purple,  afterwards 
etcGhanged  for  the  toga  picta  or  palmata.  They  were 
preceded  by  12  lictors  carrying  t\ie  fasces  or  bundles  of 
sticks,  in  the  middle  of  which  appeared  an  aie.  The 
axe,  as  being  the  characteristic  rather  of  tyranny  than 
of  freedom,  was  taken  away  from  the  fasces  by  Vale- 
riot  Poplicola,  but  it  was  restored  by  his  successor. 
They  took  it  by  turns  monthly  to  be  preceded  by  the 
lictors  while  at  Rome,  lent  the  appearance  of  two  per- 
sons with  the  badges  of  royal  authority  should  raise 
apprehensions  in  the  mnititode.  While  one  appeared 
publicly  in  state,  only  a  crier  walked  before  the  other, 
and  the  lictors  followed  behind  without  the  fasces. 
Their  authority  was  equal  \  yet  the  Valerian  law  gave 
the  right  of  priority  to  the  older,  and  the  Julian  law 
to  him  who  had  most  children  ^  and  he  was  generally 
called  consul  major  or  prior.  As  their  power  was  ab- 
solute, they  presided  over  the  senate,  and  could  con- 
vene and  dismiss  it  at  pleasure.  The  senators  were 
their  counsellors ;  and  among  the  Romans  the  manner 
of  reckoning  their  year  was  by  the  name  of  the  con- 
suls, and  by  M,  TuU.  Cicerone  et  £•  Antonio  Consuitbus^ 
for  instance,  the  year  of  Rome  689  was  always  under* 
stood.  This  custom  lasted  from  the  year  of  Rome  244 
iill  1294,  or  the  541st  year  of  the  Christian  era.  In 
public  assemblies  the  consuls  sat  in  ivory  chairs,  and 
held  in  their  hand  an  ivory  wand  called  scipio  eburneus^ 
which  bad  an  eagle  on  its  top  as  a  sign  of  dignity  and 
power.  When  they  had  drawn  by  lot  the  provinces 
over  which  they  were  to  preside  during  their  consuU 
ship,  they  went  to  the  capitol  to  offer  their  prayers  to 
the  gods,  and  intreat  them  to  protect  the  republic  \ 
after  this  they  departed  from  the  city  arrayed  in  their 
military  dress  and  preceded  by  the  lictors.  Sometimes 
the  provinces  were  assigned  them  without  drawing  by 
lot,  by  the  will  and  appointment  of  the  senators.  At 
their  departure  they  were  provided  by  the  state  with 
whatever  was  requisite  during  their  expedition.  In 
their  provinces  they  were  both  attended  by  the  12  lic- 
tors, and  equally  invested  with  regal  authority.  They 
were  not  permitted  to  return  to  Rome  without  the 
special  command  of  the  senate  \  and  they  always  re- 
mained in  the  province  till  the  arrival  of  their  succes- 
sor. At  their  return  they  harangued  the  people,  and 
solemnly  protested  that  they  had  done  nothing  against 
the  laws  or  interest  of  their  country,  but  had  faith- 
fully and  diligently  endeavoured  to  promote  the  great- 
ness and  welfare  of  the  state.  No  man  could  be  con- 
sul two  following  years ;  yet  this  institution  was  some- 
times  luroken,  and  we  find  Mmrius  re-ehected  oonsol 
after  the  expiration  of  his  office  during  the  Cimbrtaa 
wak*.    The  office  of  consid,  ao  dignified  during  the 


times  of  the  commonwealth,  became  a  mere  title  nnder    CodmI 
the  emperors,  and  retained  nothing  of  its  authority  but        Q 
the  useless  ensigns  of  original  dignity.    Eveu  the  dura-  9o"*^g'*>"' 
tion  of  the  office,  which  was  original i?  annual,  was  re* 
duced  to  two  or  three  months  by  Julius  Cscsar;  but 
they  who  were  admitted  on  the  first  of  January  deno- 
minated  the  year,  and  were  called  ordinariu     Their 
successors  during  the  year  were  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  svffcctu      Tiberius    and   Claudius  abridged 
the  time  of  the  consulship  \  and  the  emperor  Commo- 
dus  made  00  less  than  25  consuls  in  one  year.     Con- 
stantine  the  Great  renewed  the  original  institution,  and 
permitted  them  to  be  a  whole  year  in  office. 

Consul,  at  present,  is  an  officer  established  by  vir- 
tue of  a  commission  from  the  king  and  other  princes, 
in  all  foreign  countries  of  any  considerable  trade,  to 
facilitate  and  dispatch  business,  and  protect  the  mer- 
chants of  the  nation.  The  consuls  are  to  keep  up  a 
correspondence  with  the  ministers  of  England  residing 
in  the  courts  whereon  their  consulate  depends.  They 
are  to  support  the  commerce  and  the  interest  of  the 
nation  \  to  dispose  of  the  suns  given  and  the  presents 
made  to  the  lords  and  principals  of  places,  to  obtain 
their  protection,  and  prevent  the  insults  of  the  natives 
on  the  merchants  of  the  nation. 

CONSUMMATION,  the  end,  period,  or  comple- 
tion of  any  work.  Thus,  we  say,  the  consummation  of 
all  things,  meaning  the  end  of  the  world.  By  the  in- 
carnation, all  the  prophecies  are  said  to  be  consummated* 
See  Prophecy  and  Accomplishment. 

CossuMMJTiON  of  Marriage,  denotes  the  last  act 
of  marriage,  which  makes  its  accomplishment ;  or  the 
most  intimate  union  between  the  married  pair,  &c. 

CONSUMPTION,  in  Medicine,  a  word  of  very 
extensive  signification,  implies  all  disorders  that  bring 
any  decay  or  waste  upon  the  constitution ;  but  is  most 
commonly  used  for  the  phthisis  puimonaUs*  See  Me- 
dic ike  index. 

Consumption,  in  Farriery.   See  Farriery  Index. 

CONSUS,  the  pagan  god  of  connsel.  He  bad  an 
altar  under  ground  in  the  great  circus  at  Rome,  to 
show  that  counsel  ought  to  be  kept  secret*  See  CoK- 
8UALIA. 

CONTACT,  is  when  one  line,  plane,  or  body,  is 
made  to  touch  another;  and  the  parts  that  do  thus 
touch  are  called  the  points  or  places  of  contacts 

CONTAGION,  in  Physic^  the  communicating  a 
disease  from  one  body  to  another.  In  some  diseases 
it  is  only  effected  by  an  immediate  contact  or  touch, 
as  in  syphilis;  in  others  it  is  conveyed  by  infected 
clothes ;  and  in  others  it  is  supposed  to  be  transmitted 
through  the  air  at  a  considerable  distance,  by  means 
of  steams  or  effluvia  arising  from  the  sick,  as  in  the 
plague  and  other  pestilential  disorders,  in  which  case 
the  air  is  said  to  be  contagious,  though  tliis  has  been 
disputed. 

No  attempts  which  have  yet  been  made  to  investi- 
gate the  nature  of  contagion,  or  to  ascertain  'tb^  pro- 
perties of  contagious  matter,  have  proved  snccessfbK 
But  from  the  means  which  have  been  e&ctually  em- 
ployed either  to  abate  its  virulence  or  to  destroy  it 
entirely,  this  matter  may  b^  fairly  inferred  to  be  of  a 
chemical  nature.  We  have  already  detailed  the  effects 
of  the  fumes  of  nroriatic  acid  in  purifying  the  cathedral 
of  DijoD,  which  were  successfully  used  by  Morveau  ia 
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ConHfriott.  '773*  Purtoing  this  hint,  no  doobt,  Dr  Carmicbarl 
*  V  '' Smyth  proposed  the  fames  of  nitric  acid.  This  was 
tried  on  board  different  ship^  at  Sheerness  about  the 
year  1796;  and  heing  found  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  contagion  which  then  prerailed,  Dr 
Smyth  afterwards  received  a  liberal  reward  from  go« 
vemment  for  his  discovery.  These  experiments  were 
conducted  on  board  the  Union  hospital  ship  by  Mr 
Menzies  surgeon  of  the  Discovery,  and  Mr  Bassan  sur- 
geon oF  the  Union.  The  wards  at  this  time  were 
▼err  much  crowded  with  patients;  and  of  200  sick 
on  board,  150  were  in  different  stages  of  a  malignant 
contagious  fever,  which  made  a  very  rapid  progress, 
and  produced  very  fatal  effects  on  the  attendants  and 
ship's  company. 

The  materials  and  apparatus  employed  in  the  process 
were  the  following :  A  quantity  of  fine  sand,  two  dozen 
quart  earthen  pipkins,  as  many  common  tea-cups,  some 
long  slips  of  glass  to  be  used  as  spatulas,  a  quantity  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  quantity  of  saltpetre 
(nitrate  of  potash). 

The  process  was  conducted  in  the  following  manner: 
1st,  All  the  ports  and  scuttles  were  shut  up ;  the  sand, 
previously  heated  in  iron  pots,  was  scooped  out  into 
the  pipkins  with  an  iron  ladle ;  and  in  this  heated  sand, 
in  each  pipkin,  a  small  tea*cup  was  immersed,  contain- 
ing about  half  an  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  which, 
after  it  had  acquired  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  an  equal 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  potash  in  powder  was  gradually 
added,  and  the  mixture  stirred  with  a  glass  spatula  till 
the  vapour  arose  from  it  in  considerable  quantity.  The 
pipkins  were  thfen  carried  through  the  wards  by  the 
purses  and  convalescents,  who  kept  walking  about  with 
them  in  their  hands,  occasionally  putting  them  under 
the  cradles  of  the  sick,  and  in  every  comer  where  any 
foul  air  was  suspected  to  lodge*  In  this  manner  they 
continued  fumigating,  until  the  whole  space  between 
decks,  fore  and  aft,  was  filled  with  the  vapour,  which 
Appeared  like  a  thick  haze. 

The  vapour  at  first  excited  coughing  among  the  pa- 
tients, which  gradually  ceased  as  it  became  more  ge- 
nerally diffused  through  the  wards  :  part  of  this  effect, 
bowever,  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  inattention  of 
those  who  carried  the  pipkins,  in  putting  them  too  near 
the  faces  of  the  sick  $  which  caused  them  to  inhale 
the  strong  vapour  as  it  immediately  issued  from  the 
cups. 

The  body-clothes  and  bed-clothes  oF  the  sick  were, 
tH  much  as  possible,  exposed  to  the  nitrous  vapour  du- 
ring the  fumigation  i  and  all  the  foal  linen  removed 
firoro  them  was  immediately  immersed  in  a  tub  of  cold 
water,  afterwards  carried  00  deck^  rinsed  out,  and  hung 
up  till  nearly  dry,  and  then  fumigated  before  it  was 
taken  to  the  wash-house :  a  precaution  extremely  neces- 
sary in  eveij  case  of  infectious  disocder*  Proper  at- 
tention was  also  paid  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation* 

Three  hours  were  at  first  found  necessary  to  fu- 
migate the  ship.  In  about  an  hour  after  the  v»» 
poor  having  entirely  subsided,  the  ports  and  scuttles 
were  thrown  opan  for  the  admission  of  h^h  air.  It 
Qoold.  plainly  be  perceived  that  the  air  of  the  hospital 
was  greatly  sweetened  even  after  this  first  fumigation. 
The  process  was  repeated  again  next^  morning  ^  and 
the  people  employed^  being  now  more  expert,  finished 
Ibo  whole  in  about  an  hour's  time.,    In  an  boar  after-? 
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wards,  the  vapour  having  entirely  subsided,  the  fresh  cmtaaloL 
air  was  freely  admitted  into  the  hospital  as    before.      ^^ 
Fewer  pipkins  were  employed  for  the  evening  faniig»- 
tions  than  for  those  of  the  mornings,  as  the  fresh  air 
could  not  be  admitted  so  freely  after  the  former  as  lbs 
latter. 

The  pleasing  and  immediate  effect  of  the  fumigatioa 
in  destroying  the  offensive  and  disagreeable  smell,  arising 
from  so  many  sick  crowded  together,  waK  now  very 
perceptible,  even  to  the  attendants  j  the  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  they  began  to  place  some  degree' 
of  confidence  in  its  eflScacy,  and  approached  the  cradles 
of  the  infected  with  less  dread  of  being  attacked  with 
the  disorder :  thus  the  sick  were  better  attended,  and 
the  duty  of  the  hospital  was  more  regularly  and  more 
^  cheerfully  performed. 

From  the  26th  of  November  1795,  when  the  fumi- 
gation was  first  resorted  to,  till  the  25th  of  December, 
not  a  person  on  board  was  attacked  with  the  fever, 
though,  in  the  three  months  preceding,  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  the  people  in  the  ship  bad  been  seized  with 
the  distemper,  and  of  these  more  than  one  in  four 
were  carried  off  by  it  j  and  the  probability  is,  that  the 
sickness  and  mortality  would  have  gone  on,  increasing 
in  proportion  to  the  diffusion  of  the  contagion,  and 
to  the  increasing  despondency  of  the  people^  who  con* 
sidered  themselves  as  so  many  devoted  victims.. 

The  advantage  of  the  fumigation  was  not  felt  by  the* 
ship's  company  and  attendants  alone,  whom  it  preserved 
from  the  baneful  effects  of  the  fevei^ :  the  sick  and  con-^ 
valescents  derived  almost  an  equal  benefit  from  it.  Tb# 
symptoms  of  the  disease  became  milder,  and  lost  much 
of  their  majignant  appearance ;  and  the  advantage  of  a^ 
pure  and  sweet  air  to  convalescents  must  be  obvious. 

Great  confidence  is  always  dangerous..  1%  proved  so. 
on  the  present  occasion.  On  the  17^^  of  December 
they  imagined  themselves  so  secure,  that  they  discon- 
tiaued  the  custom  of  fumigating  morning  and  evening,, 
thinking  that  once  a- day  was  sufficient.  On  the  25 th, 
one  of  the  nurses  suffered  a  slight  attack }  and  on  the 
26th  a  marine,  who,  for  a  week  before,  had  been  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  was  seized  with  the  fever,  and 
died.  These  two  accidents  gave  immediate  alarm : 
they  returned  again  to  the  practice  of  fumigating  twioa 
a-day  \  and  from  that  time  to  the  extermination  of  thr 
disorder,  there  was  not  an  instance  of  a  person  suffering 
from  contagion  on  board  the  ship. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  was  not  confined  t» 
the  Union  :  the  power  of  the  nitrous  vapour  to  destroy 
contagion  was  equally  displayed  on  board  some  Bos- 
sian  ships  then  in  the  Downs.  The  safety,  too,  with 
which  it  may  be  employed,  in  any  situation,  without 
inconvenience  or  risk  of  fire,  is  another  great  recom- 
mendatioa  in  its  favour. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  from  this  description  te  en<^ 
ploy  this  kind  of  fumigation.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
observe,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  not  be  vcrsant. 
in  chemical  pursuits,  that  the  ingredients  onght  to  he 
pure,  and  neither  metal  vessels  non  rods  should  be  used* 
Any  kind  of  metal  getting  among  the  ingredients 
would  cause  the  vapour  to  be  very  noxious,  instead  of 
salutary.  The  fumes  that  rise  should  be  white}  if 
they  are  of  a  red  colour,  there  is  reason  t^.suspect  the 
purity  of  the  ingredients. 

Tli^  imjiDrtaiice  of  this  discoTiirj  oeed'OotJ^  iosistcA 
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CottU9«B  on  :  it  it  eqttjilly  nppKcable  to  every  species  of  putrid 
I  contagion,  even  to  the  plague  itself.  It  should  there- 
fore  be  used  an  all  hospitals  and  parish  workhouses  ^ 
and  should  be  constantly  resorted  to  by  the  proprietors 
of  all  large  works,  on  the  first  appearance  of  infectious 
disease  among  the  people  employed  in  them  :^ndeedf 
it  should  be  employed  even  as  a  preventive  in  all  si- 
tuations where  a  number  of  people,  firom  the  nature  of 
their  business,  are  obliged  to  be  crowded  together,  or 
where,  from  local  circumstances,  there  are  reasons  for 
suspecting  that  the  purity  of  the  air  is  injured  by 
■oxioos  exhalations  or  other  causes.  If  there  be  any 
circumstances  in  which  its  utility  may  be  called  in 
question,  it  can  only  be  in  cases  of  inflammatory  dis« 
eases  :  for,  in  such,  saper*oxygenation  has  beeA  found 
hurtful. 

CONTEMPLATION,  an  act  of  the  mind,  where- 
by it  applies  itself  to  consider  and  reflect  upon  the  works 
of  God,  nature,  &c. 

CONTEMPORARY,  or  Cotemporart,  a  per- 
son or  thing  that  existed  in  the  same  age  with  another. 
Thus,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristophanes,  were  con- 
lemporaries. 

CONTEMPT,  in  a  ^nerai  sense,  the  act  of  de- 
spising, or  the  state  of  being  despised. 

CoKTCMFT,  in  Zaw,  is  a  disobedience  to  the  rules 
and  orders  of  a  court,  which  hath  power  to  punish  such 
offence ;  and  an  this  is  sometimes  a  greater,  and  some- 
times a  lesser  offence,  so  it  is  punished  with  greater  or 
less  punishment,  by  fine,  and  sometimes  by  imprison- 
nent. 

CONTENT,  in  Geom^Uy^  the  area  or  quantity  of 
natter  or  space  included  in  certain  bpunds. 

CONTESSA,  a  port-town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
the  province  of  Macedonia,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the 
Archipelsgo,  about  20O  miles  west  of  Constantinople. 
£.  Long.  24.^  N.  Lat.  40.  30. 

CONTEXT,  among  divines  and  critics,  that  part 
of  Scripture  or  other  writing  which  lies  about  the  text, 
before  or  after  it,  or  both.  To  take  the  full  and  ge- 
■uine  sense  of  the  text,  the  context  should  be  regard- 
ed. 

CONTEXTURE,  a  word  frequently  osed  in  speak- 
ing both  of  the  works  of  nature  and  art ;  and  denoting 
the  disposition  and  union  of  the  constituent  parts  with 
respect  to  one  another. 

CONTI,  a  town  of  Ficardy  in  France,  with  the 
title  of  a  principality.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Seillei 
fai  £.  Long.  2.  17.  N.  Lat.  49.  54. 

CONTIGUITY,  in  Geometry,  is  when  the  surface 
•f  one  body  touches  Uiat  of  another. 

CONTIGUOUS,  a  relative  term  understood  of 
things  disposed  so  near  each  other,  that  they  join  their 
•orfaces,  or  touch.  The  houses  in  ancient  Rome  were 
not  contiguous  as  ours  are,  but  all'  insulated. 

CONTINENCE,  in  Ethics,  a  moral  viHue,  by 
which  we  resist  concupiscence.  It -should  seem  that 
there  is  this  distinction  between  chastity  and  continence, 
in  that  it  requires  no  effbft  to-be  chaste,  which  results 
from  constitution  \  whereas  ecmtinenoe  appears  to  be  the 
oonsequence  of  a  victory -gained  over  ourselves.  The 
verb  continere,  ia-ihib  Latin^  signifies  **  to  restrain." 
The  term,  however,  is  most  usually  applied  to  men  \  as 
AaHitf  is  to*women.    Bee  Chastitt. 

is  a  virtue  that  makes  bat  an  inconsider« 


able  figure  in  our  days.     However,  we  ought  not  to     Goati- 
lose  our  ideas  of  things,  thougli  we  have  debauched  our    aenee. 
true  relish  in  our  practice :  for,  after  all,  solid  virtoe  '       •       ' 
will  keep  its  place  in  the  opinion  of  the  wise  and  sen- 
sible part  of  mankind.     And  though  custom  has  not 
made  it  so  scandalous  as  it  ought  to  be  to  ensnare  in- 
nocent women,  and  triumph  in  the  falsehood ;  such  ac- 
tions as  we  shall  relate  must  be  accounted  true  gallan- 
try, and  rise  higher  in  our  esteem  the  farther  they  are 
removed  from  our  imitation. 

I.  Scipio  the  Younger,  when  (•'.ily  24  years  of  age^ Xny,  Vml, 
was  appointed  by  the  Roman  republic  to  the  command  ^^^^ 
of  the  army  against  the  Spaniards.     His  wisdom  and    ^ 
valour  would  have  done  honour  to  the  most  experienced 
eeneral.     Determined  to  strike  an  important  blow,  he 
forms  a  design  of  besieging  Cartbagena,  then  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Carthaginian  empire  in  Spain.     His  mea- 
sures were  so  judiciously  concerted,  and  with  so  much 
courage  and  intrepidity  |»ursued  both  by  sea  and  land, 
that  notwithstanding  a  bold  and  vigorous  defence,  the 
capital  was  taken  by  storm.     The  plunder  was  im- 
mense.    Ten  thousand  free- men  were  made  prisoners; 
and  above  300  more,  of  both  sexes,  were  received  as 
hostages.     One  of  the  latter,  a  very  ancient  lady,  the 
wife  of  Mandonius,  brother  of  Indibilis  king  of  the  - 
Ilergeles,  watching  her  opportunity,  came  out  of  the 
crowd,  and  throwing  herself  at  the  conqueror^s  feet, 
conjured  him,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  to  recommend 
to  those  who  had  (he  ladies  in  their  keeping  to  have 
regard  to  their  sex  and  birth.     Scipio,  who  did  not 
understand  her  meaning  at  first,  assured  her  that  he 
had  given  orders  that  they  should  not  want  for  any 
thing.     But  the  lady  replied,  ^  Those  conveniences 
are  not  what  affect  os«     In  the  condition  to  which  for* 
tune  hath  reduced  us,  with  what  ought  we  not  to  be  f 
contented !  I  have  many  other  apprehensions,  when  I« 
consider,  on  one  side,  the  licentiousness  of  war.;  and 
on  the  other,  the  youth  and  beauty  of  tbck  priacessea  • 
which  you  see  here  before  us :  for  as  to  me,  my  age  - 
protects  me  from  all  fear  in  this  respect.!*    She  bad- 
with  her  the  daughters  of  Indibilis,  and  several  other 
ladies  of  high  rank,  all  in  the  flower  of  youth,  who. 
considered  her  as.. their  mother.     Scipio  then  compre- 
hending what  the  subjfct  of  her  fear  was,  **  My  own. 
glory  (says  he)  -and  that  of  the  Roman  people,  are 
concemed,^  in  not  suffering  that  virtue,  which  ought 
always  to  be  respected  wherever  we  find  it,  should  he- 
exposed  in  my  camp  to  a  treatment  unworthy  of  it*- 
But  yen  give  me  a  new  motive  for  being  more  strict 
in  my  cafe  of  it,  in  ^the  virtuous  solicitude  you  show 
in  thinking  onfy  of  the  preservation  of  your  honour, 
in  the.  midsfi  of  so  many  other  objects  of  fear.'*     After 
this  conversation,  be  committed  the  care  of  the  ladies 
to  aome  officers  of  experienced  prudence,  stiictly  com- 
manding thAt  they  should  treat  them  with  all  the  re- 
spect they  could  pay  to  the  mothers,  wives,  and  daugh- 
ters, of  their  allies  and  particular  friends.     It  was  not 
long  before  Scipio's  integrity  and  virtue  were  put  to  the 
trial.     Being  retired  in  hb  camp,  some  of  his  officers 
brought  him  -a  young  virgin  of  such  exquisite  beauty, 
that  she  drew  upon  her  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  every 
body.     The  young  conqueror  started  from  his  seat 
with  confusion  and  surprise  ;   and,  like  one  thunder- 
struck, seemed  to  be  robbed  of  that  presence  of  mind 
and  aelf-poasession  so  necessary  in  a  generaly  and  for 
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Coftii.  ivhicit  Scipio  was  remarkably  famoos.  In  a  few  roo« 
ment0,  bavinir  rallied  his  straggling  spirits,  be  inqoired 
of  the  beautiful  captive,  in  the  most  civil  and  polite 
manner,  concerning  her  country,  birth,  and  connec- 
tions ;  and  finding  that  she  was  betrothed  to  a  Celti- 
berVan  prince  named  Allucius,  he  ordered  both  him 
and  the  captive^s  father  to  be  sent  for.  The  Spanish 
prince  no  sooner  appeared  in  bis  presence,  than,  even 
before  he  spake  to  tlie  father  and  mother,  he  took  him 
aside }  and,  to  remove  the  anxiety  he  might  be  in  on 
aeconnt  of  the  young  ^ady,  be  addressed  him  in  these 
words :  *^  You  and  I  are  young,  which  admits  of  my 
speaking  to  yon  with  more  liberty.  Those  who  brought 
me  your  future  spouse,  assured  me,  at  the  same  time, 
that  yon  loved  her  with  extreme  tenderness  ^  and  her 
beauty  left  me  no  room  to  doubt  it.  Upon  which 
reflecting,  tbat  if,  like  you,  I  bad  thought  of  making 
an  engagement,  and  were  not  wholly  engrossed  with 
the  affairs  of  my  country,  I  should  desire  tbat  so  ho* 
nourable  and  legitimate  a  passion  should  find  favour, 
I  think  myself  happy  in  the  present  conjuncture  to  do 
yen  this  service.  Though  the  fortune  of  war  has  made 
me  your  master,  I  desire  to  be  your  friend.  Here  is 
your  wife :  take  her,  and  may  the  gods  bless  you  with 
her.  One  thing,  however,  I  would  have  you  be  fully 
assured  of,  that  she  has  been  amongst  us  as  she  would 
have  been  in  the  house  of  her  father  and  mother.  Far 
be  it  from  Scipio  to  purchase  a  loose  and  momentary 
pleasure  at  the  expence  of  virtue,  honour,  and  the 
happiness  of  an  honest  man.  No )  I  have  kept  ber 
for  you,  in  order  to  make  you  a  present  worthy  of 
you  and  of  me.  The  only  gratitude  I  require  of  yon 
for  this  inestimable  gill  is,  tbat  you  would  be  a  friend 
to  the  Roman  people.**  Allucius's  heart  was  too  full 
to  make  him  any  answer ,  but  throwing  himself  at  the 
generals  feet,  he  wept  aloud.  The  captive  lady  fell 
into  the  same  posture  :  and  remained  so,  till  the  father 
bant  out  into  the  following  words :  **  Oh !  divine 
Scipio!  the  gods  have  given  you  more  than  human 
virtue  !  Oh  !  glorious  leader  I  Oh  !  wondrous  youth  ! 
does  not  that  obliged  virgin  give-  you,  while  she  prays 
to  the  gods  for  your  prosperity,  raptures  above  all  the 
transports  yon  could  liave  reaped  from  the  possession  of 
ber  idjuied  person  V^ 

The  relations  of  the  young  lady  had  brought  with 
them  a  very  considerable  sum  for  ber  ransom :  but 
when  they  saw  that  she  was  restored  to  them  in  so  ge- 
nerous and  godlike  a  manner,  they  intreatedabe  con- 
queror, with  great  earnestness,  to  accept  that  sum  as 
a  present ;  and  declared,  by  his  complying,  that  new 
favour  would  complete  their  joy  and  gratitude.  Sci- 
pio, not  being  able  to  resist  such  a  warm  and  earnest 
solicitation,  told  them  that  he  accepted  the  gift; 
and  ordered  it  to  be  laid  at  his  feet  3  then  addres- 
sing himself  to  Allucius,  '*  I  add  (says  he)  to  the  por- 
tion which  yon  are  to  receive  from^  your  father-in-law 
this  sum  $  which  I  desire  you  to  accept  as  a  marriage- 
present.*' 

If  we  consider  that  Soipio  was  at  this  time  in  •  the 
prime  of  life,  unmarried,  and  under  no  restraint,  we 
cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  the  conquest  he  made 
of  himself  was  far  more  glorious  than  that  of  the. Car- 
thaginian empire)  and  though  his  treatment  of  this 
captive  prince  was  not  more  delicate  and  generous  than 
what  might  jostly  be  expected  from  a  person  endowed 


with  reason  and  reflection  ;  yet  considering  how  few  Conu, 
there  are  in  his  circumstances  who  would  have  acted  sencr. 
as  he  did,  we  cannot  but  applaud  bis  conduct,  and^  m  — ^ 
propose  him  as  a  suitable  example  to  future  ages.  Nor 
was  bis  virtue  unrewarded.  The  young  prince,  charm- 
ed with  the  liberality  and  politeness  of  Scipio,  went 
into  his  country  to  publish  the  praises  of  so  geaerons 
a  victor.  He  cried  out,  in  the  transports  of  his  gra- 
titude, *^  That  there  was  come  into  Spain  a  young 
hero  like  the  gods,  who  conquered  all  things  less  by 
the  force  of  his  arms  than  the  charms  of  bis  virtue 
and  the  greatness  of  his  beneficence.**  Upon  this  report 
all  Celtiberia  submitted  to  the  Romans ;  and  Allucius 
returned  in  a  shout  to  Scipio,  at  the  head  of  1400  cboien 
horse,  to  facilitate  bis  future  conquests.  To  render  the 
marks  of  his  gratilude  still  more  durable,  Allucius 
caused  the  action  we  have  just  related  to  be  engraven 
on  a  silver  shield,  which  he  presented  to  Scipio,  a  present 
infinitely  more  estimable  and  glorious  than  all  his 
treasures  and  triumphs.  This  buckler,  which  Scipio 
carried  with  him  when  he  returned  to  Rome,  was  lost, 
in  passing  the  Rhone,  with  part  of  the  baggage.  It 
continued  in  that  river  till  the  year  1665,  when  some 
fishermen  found  it.  It  was,  before  the  revolution,  in 
the  king  of  France's  cabinet. 

iz.  The  circumstance  which  raises  Alexander  the 
Great  above  many  conquerors,  and,  as  it  were,  above 
himself,  is  the  use  he  made  of  his  victory  after  the 
battle  of  Issus.  This  is  the  most  beautiful  incident  in 
bis  life.  It  is  the  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  his  in« 
terest  to  be  considered }  and  it  is  impossible  for  him 
not  to  appear  truly  great  in  that  vie#.  '  By  the  victo- 
ry of  Issus  he  became  possessed  of  the  whole  Persian 
empire;  not  only  Sysigambis,  Darios*s  mother,  was 
bis  captive,  but  also  his  wife  and  daughters,  princesses 
whose,  beauty  was  not  to  be  equalled  in  all  Asia.  A- 
lexander,  like  Scipio,  was  .in  the  bloom  of  life,  a  con- 
queror, free,  and  not  yet  engaged  in  matrimony  :  ne- 
vertheless, his  camp  was  to  those  princesses  a  sacred 
asylum,  or  rather  a  temple,  in  which  their  chastity 
was  secured  as .  under  the  guard  of  virtue  itself;  and 
so  highly  revered,  that  Darius,  in  his  expiring  mo- 
ments, hearing  the  kind  treatment  they  had  Met  with, 
could  not  help  lifting  up  his  dying  hands  towards  hea- 
ven, and  wishing  success  to  so  wise  and  generous  a  con- 
queror, who  could  govern  his  passions  at  so  critical  a 
time.  Plutarch  informs  us  more  particularly,  that  the 
princesses  lived  so  retired  in  the  camp,  according  to 
their  own  desire,  that  they  were  not  seen  by  any  per- 
son except  their  own  attendants;  nor  did  any  other 
person  dare  to  approach  their  apartment.  After  the 
first  visit,  which  was  a  respectful  and  ceremonious  one, 
Alexander,  to  avoid  exposing  himself  to  the  dangers  of 
human  frailty,  made  a  solemn  resolution  never  to  visit 
Darios*s  queen  any  more*  He  himself  informs  us  of 
this  memorable  circumstance,  in  a  letter  written  by  bim 
to  Parmenio,  in  which  he  commanded  him  to  put  ioPbiimt^ 
death  certain  Macedonians  who  bad  forced  the  wives 
of  some  foreign  soldiers.  In  this  letter  was  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  :  ^'  For  as  to  myself,  it  will  be  found 
that  1  neither  saw  nor  would  see  the  wife  of  Darius  ; 
and  did  not  suffer  any  one  to  speak  of  ber  beauty  before 
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3.  Isocrates  informs  us,  that  Nicocles,  king  of  Sa- 

lamitti  gloried  in  never  having  known  any  woman  be- 
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•  Coiiti-    Mdes  bi8  wife  J  and  was  amazed  that  all  other  contracU 

neoce,     of  civil  society  slioold  be  treated  with  dae  regard,  whilst 

ContiaeMt  tijat  of  marriage,  the  roost  sacred  and  iavioUble   of 

'         obligations,  was  broken  throngb  with  impunity  ^  and 

that  men  should  not  hlosh  to  commit  an  infidelity  with 

respect  to  their  wives,  of  which,  should  their  wives  be 

guilty,  it  would  throw  them  into  the  utmost  anguish 

and  fiiry. 

4.  Henry  VI.  king  of  England,  tliough  unhappy  in 
bis  family  and  government,  was  nevertheless  possessed 
of  many  virtues.  He  was  so  remarkable  for  his  cha- 
stity, that  before  his  marriage  he  would  not  allow  any 
lady  of  a  suspicious  character  and  unguarded  conduct 
to  frequent  the  coort :  and  having  observed  one  day 
some  ladies  with  their  bosoms  uncovered,  he  turned 
away  his  eyes  from  the  indecent  object,  and  reprimand- 
ed them  smartly  in  the  simple  dialect  of  tbe  times : 

JUpin,        ««  Fy^  fy  ^said  he),  for  shame  \    forsooth   ye   be   to 

blame." 

5.  In  tbe  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  when  lieentions- 
oess  was  at  its  height  in  Britain,  a  yeoman  of  the 
guards  refused  the  mistress  of  a  king.  The  lady,  who 
was  dissatisfied  with  her  royal  lover,  had  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  this  man,  and  thought  she  had  no  more  to  do 
than  speak  her  pleasure.  He  got  out  of  her  way. 
He  refused  to  understand  her  ^  and  when  she  pressed 
him  further,  he  said,  *^  I  am  married."  The  story 
reached  the  king,  with  all  its  citcumstaaces  \  but  they 
who  expected  an  extravagant  laugh  upon  the  occasion 
were  disappointed.  He  sent  for  the  person  :  be  found 
him  a  gentleman,  though  reduced  to  that  mean  station  \ 
and  *'  Odds  fish,  man  (says  he),  though  I  am  not  honest 
enough  to  be  virtuous  myself,  I  value  them  that  are.*' 
He  gave  him  an  appointment,  and  respected  him  for 
life. 

6.  In  many  parts  the  poorest  people  are  the  most  vir^ 
toons  and  honest  in  this  respect.  In  the  Swede's  domi« 
Dton,  towards  the  pole,  there  is  no  name  for  adultery. 
They  thought  it  an  offence  man  could  not  commit  against 
man  \  and  have  no  word  to  express  it  in  their  language. 
The  unpolished  Lapland  peasant,  with  these  thoughts, 
is,  as  a  human  creature,  much  more  respectable  than 
tbe  gay  Briton,  whose  heart  is  stained  with  vices,  and 
estranged  from  natural  affection  \  and  he  is  happier. 
The  perfect  confidence  mutually  reposed  between  him 
and  the  honest  partner  of  his  breast,  entails  a  satisfac- 
tion even  in  the  lowest  poverty.  It  gilds  tbe  humble 
hearth,  and  lights  the  cabin  \  their  homely  meal  is  a 
sacrifice  of  thanks,  and  every  breath  of  smoke  arises 
in  incense.  If  hand  be  laid  upon  hand,  it  is  sure  af- 
fection ;  and  if  some  infant  plays  about  their  knees, 
they  look  upon  him  and  upon  each  other  with  a  de- 
light that  greatness  seldom  knows,  because  it  feels 
distrust. 

CONTINENT,  in  general,  an  appellation  given  to 
things  continued  without  interruption  ^  in  which,  sense 
we  say,  continent  fever  ^  &c. 

CoVTiKEifT,  in  Get^aph^  a  great  extent  of  land 
not  interrupted  by  seas,  in  contradistinction  to  island 
and  peninsula,  &c.  See  Geography.  Sicily  is  said 
to  have  been  anciently  torn  from  the  continent  of  Italy  ^ 
and  it  is  an  old  tradition,  which  some  of  our  antiquaries 
still  have  a  regard  to,  that  Britain  was  formerly  a  pazt 
of  the  continent  of  France. 


The  world  is  usually  divided  into  two  great  con-  Coatinent 
tinents,  the  old  and  the  new.  Whether  there  exists 
in  the  southern  beroisphftre  another  continent,  or  the 
whole  be  only  an  immense  watery  region,  ia  a  ques- 
tion that  for  near  three  centuries  has  engaged  tbe  at- 
tention of  the  learned  as  well  as  tbe  commercial 
world,  and  given  rise  Co  many  interesting  voyages 
and  discoveries  \  concerning  which,  see  the  article 
SouTH'Sea, 

CONTINGENT,  something  casual  or  unusual.— 
Hence  future  contingent  denotes  a  conditional  event 
which  may  or  may  not  happen,  according  as  circum- 
stances full  out. 

Contingent,  is  also  a  term  of  rehition  for  tbe 
quota  that  falls  to  any  person  upon  a  division.  Thus 
each  prince  of  Germany  in  time  of  war  is  to  furnish  so 
many  men,  so  much  money,  and  munition,  for  his  con- 
tingent. 

CONTINUED,  or  Continual,  in  a  general 
fense,  means  incessant,  or  proceeding  without  inter* 
xoption. 

Continued  Fever,  is  such  a  one  as  sometimes  re- 
mits, but  never  intermits  or  goes  entirely  off  till  itt 
period. 

Continued  Bass,  in  Musk,  thus  called,  says  Bons- 
•eau,  because  it  is  continued  through  the  whole  piece. 
Its  principal  use,  besides  that  of  regulating  the  harmony, 
is  to  support  the  voice,  and  preserve  the  tonc^They 
pretend  that  it  was  one  Ludovico  Viana,  of  whom  a 
treatise  still  remains,  who  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century  first  put  the  continued  bass  in  practice. 

Continued  Proportion,  in  Arithmetic,  is  that  where 
the  consequent  of  the  first  ratio  is  the  same  with  the 
antecedent  of  the  second  )a84:8::8:i6^in  contra* 
distinction  to  discrete  proportion. 

CONTINUITY,  is  defined  by  some  schoolmen  the 
immediate  cohesion  of  parts  in  the  same  quantum  :•  by 
others,  a  mode  of  body,  whereby  its  extremities  be- 
eome  one :  and  by  others,  a  state  of  body  resulting 
from  tbe  mutual  implication  of  its  parts.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  continuity,  mathematical  and  physical. 
The  first  is  merely  imaginary,  since  it  supposes  real 
or  physical  parts  where  there  are  none.  The  other, 
or  physical  continuity,  is  that  state  of  two  or  more 
particles,  in  which  their  parts  are  so  mutually  impli- 
cated as  to  constitute  one  uninterrupted  quantity  or 
continuum. 

CONTINUO,  in  Music,  signifies  tbe  thorough  bass, 
as  basso  continuo  is  the  continual  or  thorough  base, 
which  is  sometimes  marked  in  music- boolu  by  the  let- 
ters B.  C. 

CONTOBABDITES,  a  sect  in  the  sixth  century. 
Their  first  leader  was  Sever  us  of  Antioch  *,  who  was 
succeeded  by  John  the  grammarian,  sornamed  Philo* 
ponus,  and  one  Theodosius,  whose  followers  were  also 
called  Theodosians.  Part  of  them,  who  were  willing  to 
receive  a  book  composed  by  Theodosius  on  tbe  Trinity, 
made  a  separate  body,  and  were  called  Contobabdites, 
from  some  place,  which  Nioephorus  does  not  mention, 
but  which  must  apparently  have  been  the  place  where 
they  held  their  assemblies.  The  Contobabdites  allow- 
ed of  no  bishops  \  which  is  the  only  circumstance  given 
us  concerning  them. 
CONTOR,  Condor,  or  Cundur,  tbe  American 
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iifime  of  a  species  of  Vulturk,    See  Ornithology 
Indese. 

CONTOBSION,  in  generftl,  signifies  the  action  of 
twisting  or  wrestine  a  member  of  the  body  oot  of  its 
natural  situation.  Kope-dancers  accustom  tiieroseWes 
to  contoreions  of  their  limbs  from  their  youth,  to  render 
the  fibres  of  their  articulations  lax,  and  supple  to  all 
kinds  of  postures. 

CoNTORSiON,  in  Medicine^  has  many  significations. 
I.  It  denotes  the  iliac  passion.  2.  An  incomplete  din* 
location,  when  a  bone  is  in  part,  but  not  entirely,  forced 
from  its  articulation.  3.  A  dislocation  of  the  vertebrse 
of  the  back  sidewlse,  or  crookedness  of  these  vertebris. 
And,  4.  A  disorder  of  the  head,  in  which  it  is  drawn 
towards  one  side,  either  by  a  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  muscles  on  the  same  side,  or  a  palsy  of  the  antago- 
nist muscles  on  the  other. 

CONTORTS,  the  name  of  the  30th  order  in  Lin- 
D9eus*s  Fragments  of  a  natural  method,  consisting  of 
plants  which  have  a  single  petal,  which  is  twisted  or  bent 
to  one  side.  This  order  contains  the  following  genera^ 
^iz.  echites,  cerbera,  gardenia,  genipa,  microcnemnm, 
neriom,  periploca,  rawolfia,  tabernasmontana,  vinca^ 
apocynum,  asclepias,  comeraria,  ceropegia,  cynanchum, 
plumeria,  stapelia.     See  Botany  Index. 

CONTOUR,  in  Fainting^  the  ootline,  or  that  which 
defines  a  figure. 

A  great  part  of  the  skill  of  the  painter  lies  in  ma- 
naging the  contours  well.  Contour,  with  the  Italian 
painters,  signifies  the  lineaments  of  the  face. 

CONTOURNE,  in  Heraldry,  is  used  when  a  beast 
is  represented  standing  or  running  with  its  face  to 
the  sinister  side  of  the  escutcheon,  they  being  always 
supposed  to  look  to  the  right,  if  oot  otherwise  ex* 
pressed. 

CONTOURNIATED,  a  term  among  antiquaries 
applied  to  medals,  the  edges  of  which  appear  as  if  turn- 
ed in  a  lathe.  This  sort  of  work  seems  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  Greece  \  and  to  have  been  designed  to  perpe- 
tuate the  memories  of  great  men,  particularly  those  who 
had  borne  away  the  prize  at  the  solemn  games.  Such 
are  those  remaining  of  Homer,  Solon,  Euclid,  Pytha- 
goras, Socrates,  and  several  athletse. 

CONTRA-Harmonical  Proportum^  is  that  rela- 
tion of  three  terms,  in  which  the  difierence  of  the  first 
and  second  is  to  the  difference  of  the  second  and  third, 
as  the  third  is  to  the  first.  Thus,  for  instance,  3,  5, 
and  6,  are  numbers  contra-harmoniciflly  proportional  \ 
ibr  a  :  x  ::  6  :  3. 

CoSTRA'Mure,  in  FarU/icaiion^  is  a  little  wall  built 
before  another  partition  wall,  to  strengthen  it,  so  that 
<fft  may  receive  no  damage  from  the  adjacent  build- 
ings. 

CONTRABAND,  in  Commerce,  a  prohibited  com- 
nodity  or  merchandise,  bought  or  sold,  imported  or 
exported,  in  prejudice  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  ef  a 
state,  or  the  public  prohibitions  of  the  sovereign.  Con* 
traband  goods  are  not  only  liable  to  confiscation  them- 
selves, but  also  subject  all  other  allowed  merchandise 
found  with  them  in  the  same  box,  bale,  or  parcel,  to- 
gether with  the  horses,  waggons,  &c.  which  conduct 
'them.  There  are  contrabands  likewise,  which,  besides 
the  forfeiture  of  the  goods,  are  attended  wiib  several 
penalties  and  disabilities. 
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CONTRACT,  in  a  general  sense,  a  mutual  conKut  Cmtnct 
of  two  or  more  parties,  who  voluntarily  promise  and       | 
oblige  themselves  to  do  something ;  pay  a  certain  sum,  Contmlif 
or  the  like.     All  donations,  exchanges,  leases,  &c  are  |^„^ 
so  many  diflferent  contracts.  '"" 

Contract  is  particularly  used,  in  common  law,  for 
an  agreement  or  covenant  between  two,  with  a  lawful 
consideration  or  cause.  As,  if  1  sell  my  horse  for  mo- 
ney \  or  covenant,  in  consideration  of  20I.  to  make  yoo 
a  lease  of  a  farm  \  these  are  good  contracts,  because 
there  is  quid  pro  quo. 

Uaurioue  Con  tract,  is  a  contract  to  pay  more  in- 
terest for  money  than  the  law  allows.     See  Usury. 

Those  contracts  are  said  to  be  null  whidi  the  law 
prohibits  the  making  of  \  such  are  all  contracts  be- 
tween persons  incapable  of  contracting,  as  minors, 
religious,  lunatics,  wives  withoot  consent  of  their  hus- 
bands, &c« 

Contract  is  also  used  for  the  instrument  in  writing, 
which  serves  as  a  proof  of  the  consent  granted,  and  tbe 
obligation  passed  between  the  parties. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  contracts,  and  all 
voluntary  acts,  were  written,  either  by  the  parties 
themselves,  or  by  one  of  (he  witnesses,  or  by  a  do- 
mestic secretary  of  one  of  the  parties,  whom  they 
called  a  notary^  but  who  was  no  public  person  as 
among  us. 

Tbe  contract,  when  finiihed,  was  carried  to  the  ma- 
gistrate, who  gave  it  a  public  authority  by  receiving  it 
inter  acta,  into  the  number  of  acts  nnder  his  jurisdic- 
tion ;  giving  each  of  the  parties  a  copy  thereof,  trans- 
cribed by  his  clerks  or  domestic  registers,  and  Healed 
with  his  seal.  Which  practice  passed  into  France, 
where  it  obtained  a  long  time* 

CONTRACTILE  force,  that  property  or  power 
inherent  in  certain  bodies,  whereby,  when  extended, 
they  are  enabled  to  draw  themselves  up  again  to  their 
former  dimensions.  n 

CONTRACTION,  in  Physice,  the  diminishing  the 
extent  or  dimensions  of  a  body,  or  the  causing  its  parts 
to  approach  nearer  to  each  other }  in  which  sense  it 
stands  opposed  to  dilation  or  expansion. 

Contraction  is  frequently  used  by  anatomical  wri- 
ters, to  express  the  shrinking  up  of  a  fibre,  or  an  assem- 
blage of  fibres,  when  extended. 

Convnlaions  and  spasms  proceed  from  a  preternatural 
contraction  of  the  fibres  of  the  muscles  of  the  part  con- 
vulsed. On  the  contrary,  paralytic  disorders  generally 
proceed  from  a  too  great  laxness  of  the  fibres  of  the 
part  aflfected  \  or  from  tbe  want  of  that  degree  of  con- 
traction necessary  to  perform  the  natural  motion  or  ac- 
tion of  the  part.  In  the  first,  therefore,  the  animal 
spirits  are  supposed  to  flow,  either  in  too  great  a  quan- 
tity, or  irregularly ;  and,  in  the  last,  the  animal  spirits 
are  either  denied  a  free  passage  into  the  part  affected, 
or  the  tension  of  the  fibrillse  is  supposed  insufficient 
to  promote  the  circulation. 

Contraction,  in  Qrammar,  is  the  reducing  of 
two  syllables  into  one,  as  can^i  for^aumof,  sAouUTtt  for 
ehouldeet,  &c. 

CONTRADICTION,  a  species  of  direct  opposi- 
tion, wherein  one  thing  is  found  diametrically  opposite 
to  another. 

CONTRADICTORY  FRoroaiTiONS,  aie    oppc 
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fcmuaJku  iittHf  one  of  wliicli  imports  a  mere  and  naked  denial  of 
•ory  Pro-  the  other. 

yMitioBt       Seeminf[  contradictories  is  when  the  members  of  a 
g^        period  quite  disaeree  in   appearance   and  sound,  but 
perfectly  agree  and  are  consistent  in  sense :  thos, 

'     Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death  : 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 

Shakespeare. 

CONTR AFISSURE,  in  Surgery,  a  kind  of  frac- 
tore,  or  B^sure,  in  the  cranium,  which  sometimes  hap- 
pens on  the  side'  opposite  to  that  which  received  the 
blow,  or  at  least  at  some  di^ttance  irom  it. 

CONTRAINDICATION,  in  Medicine,  is  an  in- 
dication which  forbids  that  to  be  done  which  the  main 
icope  of  a  disease  points  out. 

Suppose,  ew  ffr.  in  the  core  of  a  disease  a  vomit 
were  jodged  proper  ;  if  the  patient  be  subject  to  a  vo- 
fBiting  of  bloody  it  is  a  sufficient  contraindication  as  to 
its  exhibition. 

CONTRARIETY,  an  opposition  between  two 
things,  which  imports  their  being  contrary  to  one 
another ;  and  consists  in  this,  that  one  of  the  terms 
implies  a  negation  of  the  other,  either  mediately  or 
immediately ;  so  that  contrariety  may  be  said  to  be 
the  contrast,  or  opposition  of  two  things,  one  of 
which  imports  the  absence  of  the  other,  as  love  and 
hatred. 

•  CONTRAST ;  opposition  or  dissimilitude  of  figures, 
by  which  one  contributes  to  the  visibility  or  effect  of 
the  others.     See  Resemblance. 

Contrast,  in  Painting  and  Sculpture,  expresses  an 
opposition  or  difference  of  position,  attitude,  &c.  of 
two  or  more  figures,  contrived  to  make  variety  in  a 
painting,  &c.;  as  where,  in  a  group  of  three  figures, 
•ne  is  shown  before,  another  behind,  and  another  side- 
Wise,  they  are  said  to  be  in  contrast. 

The  contrast  is  not  only  to  be  observed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  several  figures,  but  also  in  that  of  the  several 
members  of  the  same  figures :  thus,  if  the  right  arm 
advance  farthest,  the  right  leg  is  to  be  hindermost^  if 
the  eye  be  directed  one  waj,  the  arm  to  go  to  the  con- 
trary way,  &c.  The  contrast  must  be  pursued  even  in 
the  drapery. 

Contrast,  in  Architecture,  is  to  avoid  the  repe- 
tition of  the  same  thing,  in  order  to  please  by  va,* 
riety. 

CONTRATE-WHEEL,  in  watch-work,  that  next  to 
the  crown,  the  teeth  and  hoop  whereof  lie  contrary  to 
those  of  the  other  wheels,  from  whence  it  takes  its  name. 
See  Watch  Making, 

CONTRAVALLATION,  or  the  Line  of  Contra- 
TALLATIOS,  in  Fortification^  a  trench  guarded  with  a 
parapet,  and  usually  cut  round  about  a  place  by  the 
besiegers,  to  secure  themselves  on  that  side,  and  to  stop 
the  sallies  of  the  garrison.     See  Fortification. 

CONTRAVENTION,  in  Law,  a  man's  failing  to 
discharge  his  word,  obligation,  doty,  or  the  laws  or 
aiistom<t  of  the  place. 

CONTRAYERVA.  Sec  Dorstenia,  Botany 
Index, 

CONTRE,  in  Heraldry,  an  appellation  given  to  se- 
Teral  bearings,  on  account  of  their  cutting  the  shield 
aontrary  and  opposite  ways :  thus  we  meet  with  contre- 
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bend,   cont re-chevron,   centre- pale,   &c.   when    there     Venire 
are  two  ordinaries  of  the  same  nature  opposite  to  each         I 
other,  so  as  colour  may  be  opposed  to  metal,  and  me- ,     '"***^; 
tal  to  colour. 

CONTRIBUTION,  the  payment  of  each  person's 
qaota  of  the  part  he  is  to  hear  in  f^ome  imposition,  or 
common  expence.  See  Contingent,  &c.— Contri- 
butions are  either  involuntary,  as  tliose  of  taxes  and 
imposts  J  or  voluntary,  as  those  of  expences  for  carry* 
ing  on  some  undertaking  for  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Contributions,  in  a  military  sense,  are  imposi- 
tions paid  by  frontier  countries  to  secure  themselves 
from  being  plnndered  and  ruined  by  the  enemy's 
army.  Tlie  peasants  till  their  ground  under  the  faith 
of  contributions,  as  securely  as  in  the  time  of  profound 
peace. 

CONTRITION,  in  Theology,  a  sorrow  for  ovr 
sins,  resulting  from  the  reflection  of  having  offended 
God,  from  the  sole  consideration  of  his  goodness,  with* 
out  any  regard  to  the  punishment  due  to  the  trespass, 
and  attended  with  a  sincere  resolution  of  forsaking 
them.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  contercre^ 
to  break  or  bruise. 

CONTROL  is  properly  a  double  register  kept  of 
acts,  issues,  &c.  of  the  officers  or  commissioners  in 
the  revenue,  army,  &c.  in  older  to  perceive  the  true 
state  thereof,  and  to  certify  the  truth,  and  the  doe 
keepincT  of  the  acts  subject  to  the  enregisterment. 

CONTROLLER,  an  officer  appointed  to  control 
or  oversee  the  accounts  of  other  officers ;  and,  on  ae* 
casion,  to  certify  whether  or  not  things  have  been  coa* 
trolled. 

In  Britain  we  have  several  officers  of  this  name; 
as  controller  of  the  king's  house,  controller  of  the 
navy,  controller  of  the  customs,  controller  of  the 
mint,  &c. 

CoNTROLLsn  of  the  Hanaper,  an  officer  who  attends 
the  lord  chancellor  daily,  in  term  and  in  seal-time,  to 
take  all  things  sealed  in  leathern  bags  from  the  clerks 
of  the  hanaper,  and  to  mark  the  number  and  effect 
thereof,  and  to  enter  them  in  a  book,  with  all  the  do- 
ties  belonging  to  the  king  and  other  officers  for  tha 
same,  and  so  charge  the  cleik  of  the  hanaper  with 
tliem. 

CovTRotLsn  of  the  Household,  the  second  officer  im- 
der  the  lord  steward.  The  name  of  his  office  comes 
from  the  French  word  contrerouler.  His  office  is  to 
control  the  accounts  and  reckonings  of  the  Green 
Cloth,  of  which  board  he  is  always  a  member.  He 
carries  a  white  staff,  and  is  always  one  of  the  privy- 
cooncil.  He  has  107I.  178.  6d.  a-year  wages,  and 
1092I.  is.  6d.  board  wages. 

CoNTROLLBM  of  the  Pipe,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer, 
who  makes  out  a  summons  twice  every  year,  to  levy 
the  farms  and  debts  of  the  pipe.     See  PiPE  and  £x<- 

CHEQUER. 

Controllers  of  the  Pells,  two  officers  of  the  ex* 
chequer  who  are  the  chamberlain^s  clerks,  and  keep  a 
control  of  pell  of  the  receipts  and  goings  oat* 

CONTUMACY,  in  Law,  a  refusal  to  appear  in 
court  when  legally  summoned,  or  the  disobedience  to 
the  rules  and  ordert  of  a  court  having  power  to  panisli 
such  offence. 
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GoBtiitloii       CONTUSION,  ID  Medicine  ^nd  Surgerif^  any  hart 
I         of  the  body   that  is  inflictod  by  a  biuot  tnstrameat. 
^^*'^^'^*  See  Surgery 
*'*''••  CONVALESCENCE,  in  Medicine,  the  inseiitible 

recorery  of  health  \  or  that  state  in  wbicb,  after  the 
cure  of  a  disorder,  the  body  which  has  been  redocedy 
has  not  yet  regained  its  vigour,  but  begins  to  resume 
its  powers.  Proper  aliments  conduce  to  the  re^esta* 
blishment  of  the  languid  faculties  \  but  as  the  tone  of 
the  bowels  is  weakened,  the  digestive  faculty  is  not 
equal  to  its  office,  which  is  shown  by  light  sweats 
over  the  whole  body ;  and  tlie  smallest  excess  in  this 
respect  is  oftentimes  the  occasion  of  dangerous  re* 
lapses.  A  person  in  this  state  is  like  a  taper  reinmin- 
rd,  which  the  least  degree  of  wind  is  sufficient  to  ex* 
tinguiKb. 

CONVALLARIA,  or  Lily  of  the  Vallsy^  in 
Botany^  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  bexaadria 
elass  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  Sar* 
tnentacea.    See  Botany  Index, 

CONVENARUM  urbs,  or  Lugdunum,  in  AncimU 
Geography,  a  town  of  the  Con  venae,  a  people  of  Gal- 
lia Narbonensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  Its  ori- 
gin was  owing  to  the  Sertorian  war»  Pompey  compel- 
Kng  the  robbers  of  the  Pyrenees  and  fugitive  slaves  to 
•ettle  there,  (Pliny.)  It  stood  near  the  bead  of  the 
Garonne.  Now  St  Bertrand,  in  Gascony.  £•  Long. 
30.  Lat.  43.  15. 

CONVENTICLE,  a  diminutiye  of  convent  j  de- 
noting, properly,  a  cabal,  or  secret  assembly,  of  a  part 
of  tl)e  monks  of  a  convent,  to  make  a  brigue  or  party 
in  the  election  of  an  abbot.  From  tiie  ill  use  of  these 
assemblies,  the  word  is  come  into  disrepute ;  and  now 
stands  for  any  mischievous,  seditious,  or  irregular  as- 
sembly. F.  Doucine  observes,  the  occidentals  always 
esteemed  the  fifth  general  council  an  unlawful  conven- 
ticle. 

The  term  conventicle  is  said,  by  some,  to  have  been 
first  applied  in  England  to  the  schools  of  Wickliff,  and 
has  been  since  used  to  signify  the  religious  assemblies 
•f  all  in  that  country  who  do  not  conform  to  the  esta- 
blished doctrines  and  worship  of  the  chorch  of  Eng- 
land. 

By  22  Car.  IL  cap.  i.  it  is  enacted.  That  if  any 
persons  of  the  age  of  16  years,  subjects  of  this  king- 
dom, shall  be  present  at  any  conventicle,  where  there 
are  five  or  more  assembled,  they  .shall  be  fined  5s.  for 
the  first  offence,  and  los.  for  the  second}  and  per- 
sons preaching  incur  a  penalty  of  2ol«  Also  suffer- 
ing a  meeting  to  be  held  in  a  bouse,  &c.  is  liable  to 
20I.  penalty.  Justices  of  peace  have  power  to  enter 
such  houses,  and  seize  persons  assembled,  &c.  And  if 
they  neglect  their  duty,  tbey  shall  forfeit  lool*  And 
if  any  constable,  &c.  know  of  such  meetings,  and  do 
not  inform  a  justice  of  peace,  or  chief  magistrate,  &c. 
be  shall  forfeit  5I.  But  the  ist  W,  and  M,  cap.  i8« 
ordains,  that  protestant  dissenters  shall  be  exempt  from 
penalties :  though,  if  they  meet  in  a  lioose  with  the 
doors  locked,  barred,  or  bolted,  such  dissenters  shall 
have  no  benefit  from  i  W.  and  M.  Officers  of  the 
government,  &c.  present  at  any  conventicle,  at  which 
them  shall  be  ten  persons,  if  the  royal  family  be  not 
prayed  for  in  express  words,  shall  forfeit  4pU  and  be 
disabled  (Stat,  10  Anne,  cap.  2O 
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CONVENTION,  a  treaty,  contract,  or  agnenaiiComtttks 
between  two  or  more  parties.  g 

CoKV£NTlON  is  also  a  name  given  to  an  extra^i-  Ccarem. 
nary  assembly  of  parliament,  or  tlie  estates  of  tbe  reaba, 
held  without  tbe  king's  writ.  Of  this  kind  was  tlia 
convention  parliament  which  restored  Charles  II.  This 
parliament  met  above  a  month  before  his  return,  and 
sat  full  seven  months  after  bis  restoration,  and  enacted 
several  laws  still  in  force,  which  were  confirmed  by 
Stat.  15  Car.  II.  c.  7.  and  c.  14.  Such  alao  was  tbe 
convention  of  estates  in  x688,  wbo  upon  tbe  retreat  of 
King  Janes  IL  came  to  a  eonclusion  tkat  he  bad  abdi- 
cated tbe  throne,  and  that  the  right  of  soccessioa  de- 
volved to  King  \Villiam  and  Queen  Mary  ^  whereopon 
their  assembly  expired  as  a  convention,  and  was  con- 
verted into  a  parliament. 

CoNVBKTios  of  Estates^  in  Scotland,  was  partly  of 
tbe  nature  of  a  parliament ;  but  differing  in  this,  that 
the  fonner  could  only  lay  on  taxes,  while  parliament 
could  both  impose  taxes  and  make  laws* 

CONVENTUAL,  something  belonging  to  a  coo* 
▼ent  or  monastery.  Sec  Monastery,  and  CoxnobitR. 

CoNVEMTUAI*,  is  particularly  used  for  n  religions 
wbo  actually  resides  in  a  convent ;  in  contradistinction 
to  those  who  are  only  guests,  or  are  entertained  there, 
ei  are  in  poesession  of  benefices  depending  on  tbe  bouse* 

flan  TLlowir 

CONVENTDS  Juridici,  were  courto  of  justice 
established  in  tbe  Boosaa  provinces  j  with  n  resort  or 
extent  of  jurisdiction,  circumscribed  and  confined  witb* 
in  certain  limits  of  district,  whither  all  who  were  of  the 
resort  were  to  repair  lor  justice.  The  unseasonable  af- 
fectation of  changing  forms  of  war  into  forms  of  civil 
oourts,  proved  the  ruin  of  Varus  ao4  of  three  legions  in 
Germany,  (Florus).  Conventum  agere  is  to  bold  a 
court  of  justice. 

CONVERGING  or  CovrsMOMST  Liaes^  in  G«o. 
meiry,  are  such  as  continually  approach  nearer  one  ano* 
ther,  or  whose  distances  becooM  sUll  less  and  less.  These 
are  opposed  to  divergent  lines,  tbe  distances  of  wbicb 
become  continually  greater :  those  lines  which  converge 
one  way,  diverge  tbe  other. 

CoNVEBGiNG  Boys,  in  Optics,  those  rays  that  is- 
suing from  divers  points  of  an  object,  incline  towards 
one  another,  till  at  last  they  meet  and  cross,  and  then 
become  diverging  rays. 

CovvERQiVQ  Series,  a  series  of  terms  or  quantities 
that  always  decrease  the  farther  tbey  proceed,  or  which 
tend  to  a  certain  magnitude  or  limit :  in  opposition  to 
diverging  series,  or  such  as  become  continually  larger 
and  larger. 

CONVERSATION,  or  Discourse,  signifies  an 
interlocution  between  two,  or  among  more  persons: 
with  this  distinction,  that  conversation  b  used  for  aay 
general  intercourse  of  sentiments  whatever,  whereas  a 
discourse  means  a  conversation  limited  to  some  particu- 
lar subject. 

There  is  no  part,  perhaps^  of  social  life,  which  af- 
fords more  real  satisfaction  than  those  hours  which  one 
passes  in  rational  and  unreserved  conversation.  That 
conversation,  however,  may  answer  the  ends  for  which 
it  was  designed,  the  parties  who  are  to  join  in  it  mos^* 
come  together  with  a  determined  resolutipn  to  please, 

end  te  be  pleased* 
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In  tht  conchict  of  it,  be  not  eager  to  inteimpt 
otbers,  or  uneasy  at  being  yourself  interrupted  ;  since 
jOQ  speak  either  to  amose  or  instruct  the  company,  or 
to  receiTe  those  benefits  from  it.  Give  all,  therefore, 
leaTO  to  speak  in  turn.  Hear  with  patience,  and  an* 
ewer  with  precision*  Inattention  is  ill  manners;  it 
dhows  contempt ;  and  contempt  is  never  forgiven. 

Trouble  not  the  company  with  your  own  private 
\Doncerns,  as  yoO  do  not  love  to  be  troubled  with  those 
of  others,  x  ours  are  as  little  to  them  as  theirs  are  to 
you.  You  will  need  no  other  rgle  whereby  to  judge  of 
this  matter. 

Contrive,  but  with  dexterity  and  propriety,  that 
each  person  may  have  an  opportunity  of  discoursing 
on  the  subject  with  which  he  is  best  acquainted.  He 
irill  be  pleased,  and  you  will  be  informed.  By  obser- 
ving this  rule,  every  one  has  it  in  bis  power  to  assist 
in  rendering  conversation  agreeable  j  since,  though  he 
may  not  choose,  or  be  qualified,  to  say  much  himself, 
be  can  propose  questions  to  those  who  are  able  to  mn- 
Awer  them. 

Avoid  stories,  unless  abort,  pointed,  and  quite  o« 
propos.  He  who  deals  in  them,  says  Swift,  must  either 
have  a  very  large  stock,  or  a  good  memory,  or  must 
often  change  hi^  company.  Some  bave  a  set  of  them 
strung  together  like  onions;  they  take  possession  of 
the  conversation  by  an  early  introduction  of  one,  and 
then  you  must  have  the  whole  rope ;  and  there  is  an 
end  of  every  thing  else,  perhaps,  for  that  meet- 
ing, though  you  may  have  heard  all  twenty  times  be- 
fore. 

Talk  often,  but  not  long.  The  talent  of  harangue- 
ing  private  company  is  insupportable.  Senators  and 
barristers  are  apt  to  be  guilty  of  this  fault ;  and  mem- 
bers who  never  harangue  in  the  house  will  often  do 
it  out  of  the  house.  If  the  majority  of  the  company 
be  naturally  silent,  or  cautious,  the  conversation  will 
flag,  unless  it  be  often  renewed  by  one  among  them 
who  can  start  new  subjects.  Forbear,  however,  if  pos- 
iifale,  to  broach  a  second  before  the  first  is  out,  lest 
your  stock  should  not  last,  and  you  shoold  be  obliged 
to  come  back  to  the  old  barrel.  There  are  those  who 
win  repeatedly  cross  upon  and  break  into  the  conversa* 
lion  with  a  fresh  topic,  till  they  have  tooched  upon  all 
and  exhausted  none*  Economy  here  is  necessary  for 
roost  people. 

Laugh  not  at  your  own  wit  and  humour ;  leave  that 
to  the  company. 

When  the  conversation  is  flowing  in  a  serious  and 
useful  channel,  never  interrupt  it  hj  an  ill-timed  jest. 
The  stream  is  scattered,  and  cannot  be  again  collected. 

Discourse  not  in  a  whisper  or  half- voice,  to  your 
next  neighbour.  It  is  ill-breeding,  and,  in  some  degree, 
a  fraud ;  conversation -stock  being,  as  one  has  well  ob- 
served, a  joint  and  common  property. 

In  reflections  on  absent  people,  go  no  farther  than 
jroo  would  go  if  they  were  present.  "  I  reHolve  (says 
Bishop  Beveridge)  never  to  speak  of  a  man^s  virtues  to 
bis  face,  nor  of  his  faults  behind  his  back  :*'-~A.  golden 
rule !  the  observation  of  which  would,  at  one  stroke, 
banish  flattery  and  defamation  from  the  earth. 

CONVERSE,  in  Mathematics,  On^  proposition  is 
called  tbe  comverse  of  another,  when,  after  a  conclu- 
sion ia  drawn  from  aomething  supposed  in  tbe  converse 


proposition,  that  conclusion  is  supposed  $  and  theii^  that  Coatena 
which  in  tbe  other  was  supposed,  is  now  drawn  as  a        | 
conclusion  from  it :  thus  when  two  sides  of  a  triangle  Conveilty. 
are  equal,  the  angles  under  these  sides  are  equal ;  and, 
on  the  converse,  if  these  angles  are  equal,  tbe  two  sides 
nre  equal. 

CONVERSION,  in  n  moral  sense,  implies  m  re^ 
pentance  for  a  temper  and  conduct  unworthy  oor  na- 
ture, and  unbecoming  our  obligations  to  its  Author, 
and  a  resolution  to  act  a  wiser  and  a  better  part  for  tbe 
future. 

ConVer&IOK)  in  War^  a  military  motion,  whereby 
the  front  of  a  battalion  is  tnmed  where  tbe  flank  was, 
in  case  the  battalion  is  attacked  in  the  flank. 

CovFEHsiON  of  Equations^  the  same  with  reduction 
of  equations  by  multiplication.     See  Algebra. 

CONVERT,  a  person  who  has  undergone  a  conver- 
sion. 

CoKVERT  is  chiefly  used  in  respect  of  changes  from 
one  religion,  or  religions  sect,  to  another.  Converts 
with  relation  to  the  religion  turned  to,  are  denomi- 
nated apostates,  with  regard  to  that  ibey  have  relin- 
quishedk 

The  Jews  formerly  converted  to  Christianity  in  Eng* 
land,  were  called  converses,  Henry  III.  built  them  a 
house  in  London,  and  allowed  them  a  competent  sub- 
sistence for  their  lives ;  which  house  was  called  domtts 
conversorvm.  But  the  number  afterwards  increasing, 
they  grew  a  burden  to  the  crown ;  upon  which  they 
were  distributed  among  the  monasteries  :  and  after  tbe 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  under  Edward  III.  tbe  domus 
conversorum  was  given  for  keeping  of  the  rolls. 

CoKVERTS,  in  a  monastic  sense,  are  lay- friars,  or 
brothers,  admitted  for  the  service  of  tbe  boose  ;  with- 
out orders,  and  not  allowed  to  sing  in  the  choir.  Till 
the  eleventh  century,  the  word  was  used  for  persons 
who  embraced  the  monkish  life  at  the  age  of  discre- 
tion ;  by  which  they  were  distinguished  from  those  de- 
voted in  their  childhood  by  their  parents,  called  oUatu 
But  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  they  began  to  re- 
ceive into  monasteries  illiterate  persons,  incapable  of 
being  clerks,  and  only  destined  for  bodily  labour,  tbe 
signification  of  the  word  was  necessarily  changed. 
F.  Mabillon  observes,  that  it  was  John  first  abbot  of 
Vallombrosa  who  first  introduced  these  brother  cen> 
verts,  distinguished  by  their  state  from  the  monks  of 
the  ohoir,  who  were  then  either  clerks  or  capable  of 
becomini;  80. 

CONVEX,  an  appellation  given  to  tbe  exterior  sur- 
face of  gibbous  or  globular  bodies;  in  opposition  to 
the  hollow  inner  surface  of  such  bodies,  which  is  called 
concave;  thus  we  say,  a  convex  friexe,  lens,  mirror, 
superfices,  &c. 

CONVEXITY,  the  exterior  surface  of  a  convex, 
i.  e.  gibbons  and  globqiar  thing ;  in  opposition  to  con- 
cavity, or  the  inner  surface,  which  is  hollow  or  de- 
pressed.    See  Concave. 

The  word  is  of  particular  import  in  catoptrics  and 
dioptrics  ;  where  it  is  applied  to  mirrors  and  lenses. 

A  convex  mirror  represents  its  images  smaller  than 
the  objects ;  as  a  concave  one  represents  them  larger : 
a  convex  mirror  reflects  the  rays  from  it,  diverging  \ 
and  therefore  disperses  and  weakens  their  eflPect:  as 
1  concave  obe  reflects  them  converging;  to  as  they 
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vcKtiy  concur  in  a  point,  and  have  their  effect  increased  ^  and 
I         by  how  much  the  mirror  ia  a  portionof  a  smaller  sphere 
CmticUou.  jjy  gjj  ^u^jh  jQ^g  jj  diminish  the  objects,  and  disperse  the 
rays  the  more.     See  Mirror. 

A  convex  lens  is  either  convex  on  both  sides,  called 
a  convexo-convex  ;  or  it  is  plain  on  one  side  and  convex 
on  the  other,  called  a  plamhconvex  ;  or  concave  on  one 
side  and  convex  on  the  other,  called  a  convcxO'Concavc^ 
or  concavo-convex^tkn  the  one  or  the  other  surface  prevails, 
1.  e.  as  this  or  that  is  a  portion  of  a  smaller  sphere.  All 
convex  lenses  inflect  the  rays  of  light  in  their  passage, 
1.  e,  send  them  out  from  their  convex  surface  converg* 
ing,  so  that  they  concur  in  a  point  or  focus.  Henca 
all  convex  lenses  magnify,  i.  e.  represent  their  images 
larger  than  their  objects  ^  and  this  the  more  as  they  are 
portions  of  smaller  spheres. 

CONVEYANCE,  in  Zatr,  a  deed  or  instrument 
that  passes  land,  &c.  from  one  person  to  another. 

CONVICT,  in  common  law,  a  person  that  is  found 
guilty  of  an  offence  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  See  the 
fiollowin^  article. 

CONVICTION,  in  Law.  When  a  jury  has  given 
a  verdict  upon  trial,  finding  the  prisoner  guilty,  he  is 
said  to  be  convicted  of  the  crime  whereof  he  stand's 
indicted.     See  Trial. 

When  the  offender  is  thus  convicted,  there  are  two 
collateral  circumstances  that  immediately  arise.  I.  On 
a  conviction  in  general  for  any  felony,  the  reasonable 
ifxpences  of  prosecution  are  by  stat.  25  Geo.  II.  c.  36. 
to  be  allowed  the  prosecutor  out  of  the  country-stock, 
if  he  petitions  the  judge  for  that  purpose  ^  and  by 
statute  17  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  poor  persons,  bound  over 
Co  give  evidence,  are  likewise  entitled  to  be  paid  their 
charges,  as  well  without  conviction  as  with  it.  2.  Oa 
a  conviction  of  larceny  in  particular,  the  prosecutor 
shall  have  restitution  of  his  goods  by  virtue  of  the 
statute  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  li.  For  by  the  common  law 
there  was  no  restitution  of  goods  upon  an  indictment } 
because  it  is  at  the  suit  of  the  king  only  }  and  there- 
fore the  party  was  enforced  to  bring  an  appeal  of 
robbery,  in  order  to  have  his  goods  again.  But,  it 
being  considered  that  the  party  prosecuting  the  offiender 
by  indictment^  deserves  to  the  full  as  much  encou* 
ragement  as  he  who  prosecutes  by  appeal,  this  statute 
was  made,  which  enacts,  that  if  any  person  be  convict- 
ed of  larceny  by  the  evidence  of  the  party  robbed,  he 
shall  have  full  restitution  of  bis  money,  goods,  and 
chattels,  or  the  value  of  them  out  of  the  offender's 
goods,  if  he  has  any,  by  a  writ  to  be  granted  by  the 
justices.  And  the  construction  of  this  act  having  been 
in  great  measure  conformable  to  the  law  of  appeals, 
it  has  therefore  ia  practice  superseded  the  use  of  ap- 
peals of  larceny.  For  instance,  as  formerly  upon  ap- 
peals, so  now  upon  indictments  of  larceny,  this  writ  of 
Institution  shall  reach  the  goods  so  stolen,  notwithstand- 
ing the  property  of  them  is  endeavoured  to  be  altered 
by  sale  in  market  overt.  And  though  this  may  seem 
tomewhat  bard  apon  the  buyer,  yet  the  rule  of  law  is, 
that  spoliaius  debet  anie  omnia  restitutio  especially  when 
tie  has  used  all  the  diligence  in  his  power  to  convrct 
the  felon.  And,  since  the  case  is  reduced  to  this 
hard  necessity,  that  either  the  owner  or  the  buyer 
flMist  suffer,  the  law  prefers  the  right  of  the  owner, 
who  has  done  a  meritorious  act  by  pursuing  a  feloa  to 
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condign  punishment,  to  the  right  of  the  buyer,  wbo^e      ^ 

merit  is  only  negative,  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  no  Cootom* 
unfair  transaction.  And  it  is  now  usual  for  the  court^  ^^^ 
upon  the  conviction  of  a  felon,  to  order,  without  any 
writ,  immediate  restitution  of  such  goods  as  are  brought 
into  court,  to  be  made  to  the  several  prosecutors.  Or 
else,  secondly,  without  such  writ  of  restitution,  the  partj 
may  peaceably  retake  his  goods  wherever  he  happen* 
to  find  them,  unless  a  new  property  be  fairly  acquired 
therein.  Or,  lastly,  if  the  felon  be  convicted  and  par- 
doned, or  be  allowed  bis  clergy,  the  party  robbed  may 
bring  his  action  of  trover  against  him  for  his  goods,  and 
recover  a  satisfaction  in  damages.  But  such  action  liea 
not  before  prosecution ;  for  so  felonies  would  he  mad« 
up  and  healed  :  and  also  recaption  is  unlawful,  if  it  be 
done  with  intentioi^  to  smother  and  coR>ppond  the  lar^ 
ceny  ^  it  then  beooming  the  heinous  offence  of  theft-- 
bote. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  when  a  person  is  convicted  of 
a  misdemeanour,  which  principally  and  more  immedi- 
ately affects  some  individual,  as  a  battery,  imprison- 
ment or  the  like,  for  the  court  to  permit  the  defendant 
to  speak  with  the  prosecutor^  before  any  judgment  ia 
pronounced  ;  and  if  the  prosecutor  declares  himself  sa^ 
tisfied,  to  inflict  but  a  trivial  punishment.  This  is  done 
to  reimburse  the  prosecutor  his  expences,  and  make  bim 
some  private  amends,  without  the  trouble  and  circuity 
of  a  civil  action.  But  it  is  surely  a  dangerous  prac- 
tice J  and,  though  it  may  be  entrusted  to  the  prudence 
and  discretion  of  the  judges  in  the  superior  courts  of 
record,  it  ought  never  to  be  allowed  in  local  or  inferior 
jurisdictions,  such  as  the  quarter-sessions  \  where  pnK 
secutions  for  assaults  are  by  this  means  too  fzeqoentlj 
commenced,  rather  for  private  lucre  than  for  the  great 
ends  of  public  justice.  Above  all,  it  should  never  be 
suffered,  where  the  testimony  of  the  prosecutor  himself 

necessary  to  convict  the  defendant ;   for  by  tbia 
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means  the  rules  of  evidence  are  entirely  subverted^ 
the  prosecutor  becomes  in  effect  a  plaintiff^  and  yet  ia 
suffered  to  bear  witness  for  himself.  Nay,  even  a  vo» 
luntary  forgiveness  by  the  party  injured,  ought  not,  in- 
tme  policy,  to  intercept  the  stroke  of  justice.  **  This 
(says  an  elegant  writer  who  pleads  with  equal  strength 
for  the  certainty^  as  for  the  lenity  of  punishmeiit)  maj 
be  an  act  of  good  nature  and  humanity,  but  it  is  con* 
trary  to  the  good  of  the  public.  For  although  a  pri- 
vate citizen  may  dispense  with  satisfaction  for  his  pri- 
vate injury,  he  cannot  remove  the  necessity  of  public 
example.  The  right  of  punishing  belongs  not  to  any 
one  individual  or  particular,  but  to  the  society  in  gene- 
ral, or  to  the  sovereign  who  represents  that  society  \ 
and  a  man  may  xenounce  his  own  portion  of  this  right, 
but  he  cannot  give  up  that  of  others.'* 

Conviction,  in  Theology^  expresses  the  first  degre* 
of  repentance,  wherein  the  sinner  becomes  sensible  of 
his  guilt,  of  the  evil  nature  of  sis,  and  of  the  danger  of 
his  own  ways. 

CONVOCATION,  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  of 
England,  by  their  representatives,  to  consult  of  eccle- 
siastical matters.  It  is  held  during  the  session  of  par- 
liament, and  consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  house. 
In  the  upper  sit  the  bishops,  and  in  the  lower  the  infe- 
rior clergy,  who  are  represented  by  their  procton  \  con- 
•iating  of  all  the  demos  and  archdeacooS|  of  one  proctor 
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for  erery  chapter,  and  two  for  the  clergj  of  every  di- 
ocese, in  all  143  divines  j  viz.  22  deaos,  53  archdea* 
cons,  24  prebendaries,  and  44  proctors  of  the  diocesan 
clergy.  The  lower  house  chooses  its  prolocutor ;  whose 
business  it  is  to  take  care  ifaat  the  members  attend,  to 
collect  their  debates  and  votes,  and  to  carry  their  reso- 
lutions to  the  upper  house.  The  convocation  is  sum- 
mooed  by  the  king's  writ,  directed  to  the  archbifthop 
of  each  province,  requiring  him  to  summon  all  bishops, 
deans,  archdeacon.^,  &c. 

The  power  of  the  convocation  is  limited  by  a  statute 
of  Henry  VIII.  They  are  not  to  make  any  canons  or 
ecclesiastical  laws  without  the  king's  license  j  nor  when 
permitted  to  make  any,  can  they  put  them  in  execution, 
bat  under  several  restrictions.  They  have  the  examin- 
ing and  censuring  all  heretical  and  schismatical  books 
and  persons,  &c.  but  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  king 
IB  chancery,  or  to  bis  delegates.  The  clergy  in  convo- 
cation, and  their  servants,  have  the  same  privileges  aa 
members  of  parliament. 

Since  the  year  1 66 $,  when  the  convocation  of  the 
clergy  gave  up  the  privilege  of  taxing  themselves  to 
the  house  of  commons,  they  seldom  have  been  allowed 
to  do  any  business  ^  and  are  generally  prorogued  from 
time  to  time  till  dissolved,  a  new  one  being  generally 
called  along  with  a  new  parliament*  The  only  equi- 
valent for  giving  op  the  privilege  of  taxing  themselves, 
was  their  being  allowed  to  vote  at  elections  for  mem- 
bers to  the  house  of  commons,  which  they  had  not  be- 
fore. 

CONVOLUTION,  a  winding  motion,  proper  to 
the  trunks  of  some  plants,  as  the  convplvulus,  or  bind- 
weed ;  the  claspers  of  vines,  bryony,  &c. 

CONVOLVULUS,  Bind-weed  i  a  genus  of  plants 
cf  the  pentandria  class,  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  20th  order,  Campanacea.  See  Botany 
aod  Materia  Medica  Index. 

CONVOY,  in  naval  affairs,  one  or  more  ships  of 
war,  employed  to  accompany  aod  protect  merchant 
•hips,  and  prevent  their  being  insulted  by  pirates,  or 
the  enemies  of  the  state  in  time  of  war. 

Convoy,  in  military  matters,  a  body  of  men  that 
guard  any  supply  of  men,  money,  ammunition,  or  pco- 
▼isions,  conveyed  by  land  into  a  town,  army,  or  the 
like,  in  time  of  war. 

CONUS,  a  Cone,  in  Botany;  a  species  of  fruit  or 
•caly  seed- vessel,  so  termed  by  Toornefbrt  and  other 
botanists.  Linnaeus  has  substituted  Strobilus  in  its 
place. 

CoNUS,  the  ConC'SheUy  a  genns  of  shells.  See  CoN- 
CROLOOY  Index. 

CONVULSION,  a  preternatural  and  violent  con- 
traction of  the  membranous  and  muscular  parts  of  the 
body.    See  Medicine  Indexm 

CONWAY,  a  market-town  of  Caernarvonshire  in 
North  Wales,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  15  miles  west  of  St  Asaph.  W.  Long. 
3.  50.  N.  Lat.  53.  20. 

CONYZ  A,  Fleabane  ;  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
ayngenesia  class,  ranking  under  the  49th  natural  order, 
Omponla.    See  Botany  Index. 

CONZA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in 
Italy,  situated  in  the  farther  principate,  on  the  river 
Offanto,  50  milet  south-east  of  the  city  of  Naples. 


£•  Long.  15.  39.  N.  Lat.  41.  o.    It  is  the  see  of  an 
archbishop. 

COOK,  Sir  Anthony,  descended  from  Sir  Thomas 
Cook  lord  mayor  of  London,  was  born  in  1506,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  educated  at  Cambridge.  He 
was  no  eminent  for  his  learning,  piety,  and  prudence, 
that  the  guardians  of  King  Edward  VI.  appointed  him 
to  be  his  chief  instructor  in  learning,  and  to  form  his 
manners.  He  had  four  daughters  \  aod  being  resolved- 
to  have  sons  by  education,  lest  he  should  have  none  by- 
birth,  he  taught  his  daughters  those  lessons  by  night 
that  he  had  instilled  into  the  prince  by  day ;  he  was 
happy  in  his  endeavours,  as  they  proved  learned  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  equally  distinguished  by  virtue, 
piety,  and  good  fortune.  Mildred  was  married  to  the 
great  Lord  Burleigh :  Ann  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  \  Elizabeth  to  Sir  John  Rossel, 
son  and  heir  of  Francis  earl  of  Bedford  \  and  Catha- 
rine to  Sir  Henry  Killigrew.  He  lived  in  exile  during 
the  Marian  persecution  \  and  returning  on  the  accession 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  spent  the  rest  pi  his  days  in  peace 
and  honour,  dying  in  1 576. 

Cook,  Captain  James^  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
celebrated  navigators  of  any  country,  was  the  son  of 
James  Cook,  a  labourer  or  servant  in  husbandry,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  the  county  of  Nor« 
thomberland,  and  was  bom  on  the  27th  of  October 
1728,  at  the  village  of  Marton  in  the  north  riding  of 
Yorkshire.  He  was  one  of  nine  children,  all  of  whom 
are  now  dead  except  a  daughter,  who  married  a  fisher- 
man of  Redcar.  He  received  the  first  rudiments  of 
educatiou  from  the  schoolmistress  of  the  village  \  and 
afterwards,  on  his  father^s  removal  to  Great  Ajton,  ho 
was  pot  to  a  day-school,  at  the  ex  pence  of  Mr  Skot* 
tow  his  father^s  employer,  where  he  was  instructed  in 
writing  and  in  a  few  of  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic. 
Before  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  bound  apprentice  to 
Mr  W.  Sanderson,  haberdasher  or  shopkeeper  at 
Straiths,  about  ten  miles  from  Whitby  :  but  some  dis- 
agreement taking  place  between  him  and  his  master, 
he  indulged  his  own  inclination  in  binding  himself  ap* 
prentice  to  Messrs  Walkers  of  Whitby,  who  had  se-^ 
veral  vessels  in  the  coal  trade  \  and  after  serving  a  few 
years  longer  in  the  situation  of  a  commou  sailor,  he 
was  at  length  raised  to  be  mate  of  one  of  Mr  W^alker^s 
ships.  During  all  this  period  it  is  not  recollected  that 
he  exhibited  any  thing  peculiar  either  in  his  abilities  or 
conduct. 

Early  in  the  year  1755,  when  hostilities  broke  oot 
between  France  and  England,  Cook  entered  on  board 
the  Eagle  of  sixty  gnus,  to  which  vessel  Sir  Hugh  Pal- 
liser  was  soon  after  appointed,  who  soon  distinguished 
him  as  an  active  and  diligent  seaman  ^  aad  his  promo- 
tion was  forwarded  by  a  letter  of  recommendation 
which  was  written  by  Mr  Osbaldeston,  member  for 
Scarboroogb,  at  the  request  of  several  neighbours,  id  . 
Mr  Cook's  favour.  On  the  15th  of  May  1759,  be 
was  appointed  master  of  the  Mercury,  which  soon  afVer 
sailed  to  America,  and  joined  the  fleet  under  Sir 
Charles  Saunders  at  the  memorable  siege  of  Quebec. 
His  interest  with  the  admiralty  appears  even  then  to 
have  been  very  strong  \  for  on  Mr  OsbaIdeston*s  letter 
he  was  appointed  master  of  the  Grampus  sloop  ;  but 
the  proper  master  having  unexpectedly  returned  to* 
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rook.  Ii^i*!  the  ttppohitraent  did  not  take  place.  Foor  days 
after,  he  was  made  master  of  the  Garland  ^  when  upon 
iiiqoiry  it  was  found  that  he  could  not  join  her,  as  the 
vessel  had  already  tailed :  and  the  next  day,  May  f  jtli 
1759,  he  was  made  master  of  the  Mercury.  On  this 
occa<tiun  he  was  recommended  bj  Captain  Palliser  to  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  service,  viz.  to  take  the  sound- 
ings of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  between  the  island  of 
Orleans  and  the  ntfrth  shore,  which  he  performed  in  the 
most  complete  manner;  and  soon  afterwards  be  was 
employed  to  survey  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the 
river  below  Quebec  :  these  were  his  first  efforts  with 
the  pencil.  After  this  expedition  he  was  appointed, 
on  the  2  2d  of  September,  master  of  the  Nortbumber* 
land,  stationed  at  Halifax,  where  he  first  read  Euclid, 
and  applied  to  astronomy  and  other  branches  of  science. 
In  the  year  1762,  he  was  with  the  Northumberland, 
assisting  at  the  recapture  of  Newfoundland;  and  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  same  year  he  returned  to  England,  and 
married,  at  Barking  in  Essex,  Miss  Elizabeth  Batta. 
Early  in  1763,  when  Admiral  (then  Captain)  O reaves 
was  appointed  governor  of  Newfoundland,  Mr  Cook 
went  out  with  him  to  survey  ihe  coasts  of  that  island. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  he  returned  to  England ; 
but  in  the  beginning  of  1764,  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  being 
appointed  governor  of  Newfoundland  and  Labradore, 
Mr  Cook  accompanied  htm  in  the  same  capacity  of 
surveyor,  and  had  the  Granville  schooner  to  attend 
him  on  that  business  :  in  this  situation  he  continued  till 

While  Mr  Cook  remained  on  this  station,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  publicly  a  specimen  of  his 
progress  in  the  «tndy  of  astronomy,  in  a  short  paper 
printed  in  the  jytli  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, entitled  '^  An  observation  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
•ttn  at  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  August  5.  1766, 
with  the  longitude  of  the  place  of  observation  de- 
duced from  it.**  Mr  Cook*s  observation  was  made  at 
one  of  the  Burgeo  islands  near  Cape  Ray,  in  N.  Lat. 
47^  t&  19'';  and  by  the  comparisons  of  it  made  by 
Mr  Mitchel,  with  an  observation  of  Dr  Hornsby  at 
Oxford,  it  appeared  to  have  been  accurately  done ; 
and  Mr  Cook  at  that  time  obtained  the  character  of 
an  able  astronomer. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  spirit  for  geographical  disco- 
veries, which  had  gradually  declined  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  X7th  century,  began  to  discover  itself  anew. 
Two  voyages  of  this  kind  had  been  performed  in  the 
reign  of  George  II.  the  one  under  Captain  MiddleCon, 
the  other  by  Captains  Moore  and  Smjtb,  with  a  view 
to  discover  a  north-west  passagfe  through  Hudson*8  Bay 
to  the  East  Indies.   Two  othei*s,  under  Captains  Byron, 
Wttlli^,  and  Carteret,  had  been  undertaken  soon  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  in  1763,  by  order  of  his 
present  majesty;  and  before  the  return  of  these  naviga- 
tors, who  were  ordered  to  sail  round  the  world,  another 
voyage  iras  resolved  upon  for  astronomical  purposes. 
It  having  been  calculated  that  a  transit  of  Viinus  over 
the  sun*!)  disk  would  happen  in  1767,  a  long  memorial 
to  his  majesty  was  presented   by  the  Royal  Society ;  in 
which  they  set  forth  the  great  importance  of  making 
proper  observations  on  this  phenomenon;  the  regard  that 
had  been  paid  to  it  by  the  diflTerent  courts  of  Eumpe ; 
and  in  treating,  among  other  things,  that  a  vestel  might 
be  fitted  out,  at  the  expeoce  of  government,  for  con* 


yeying  proper  p^nom  to  aoiae  of  the  Friendly  iilaiidt,    ^^^ 
in  order  to  make  the  necessary  obtervatioos.     Thn' 
being  complied  with  on  the  part  of  bti  majesty,  Alex* 
ander  Dalrymple,  Esq.  an  eminent  member  of  the 
Soyal  Society,  was  appointed  to  take  the  command  of 
the  bark  appropriated  for  the  porpooe.    In  the  execo* 
Hon  of  the  project,  however,  an  ooexpecfod  diflkoltf 
occurred*    Mr  Dalrymple,  sensible  of  the  impossibility 
of  guiding  a  vessel  throogh  onknown  and  dangerous 
teas  without  any  proper  command  over  Ihe  crew,  do* 
itianded  a  brevet  commission  as  captain  of  the  vessel, 
in  the  same  manner  as  had  formerly  been  granted  to 
Dr  Halley  in  a  voyage  of  discovery  made  by  hiai* 
This  commission  Sir  Edward  HaWke  absolutely  refused 
to  sign ;  declaring,  when  pressed  upon  the  subject,  that 
he  would  rather  suffer  his  right  hand  to  be  cnt  off,  than 
trust  any  of  bis  majesty's  ships  to  a  person  who  had  not 
been  properly  bred  to  the  service;  and  in  this  pro- 
ceeding he  seemed   to  be  jastified   by   the  routinoos 
behaviour  of  I^r  Halley*8  crew ;  who,  denying  the  \t- 
gality  of  his  authority  over  them,  had  involved  bin  in 
a  very  disagreeable  dispute,  and  which  was  attended 
with  pernicious  consequences.     Mr  Dalrymple,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  equally  determined  in  bis  refbsal  to 
proceed  without  the  authority  in  question,  there  was 
a  Necessity  for  finding  ont  some  person  of  science  who 
might  also  be  free  from  the  objection  made  l>y  Sir 
Edward  Hawke.     Mr  Cook  therefore  wm  proposed 
by  Mr  Stephens  ;  and  bis  recommendation  being  se* 
conded  by  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  he  was  immediatelj  *p- 
pointed  to  direct  the  expedition  ;  and  on  this  occasion 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieoteoant  in  bis  majesty's 
service. 

Mr  Cook*8  conmiisstcm  as  lieatemHit  wan  difted  May 
25.  1768  ;  a  vessel  of  370  tons,  named  the  Endeavmir^ 
was  provided  for  him  ;  and  tvhtle  the  neciSMary  prepa- 
rations were  making  for  the  voyage,  Ca|rtain  Wallis 
returned.     It  having  been  recommended  to  this  gende- 
man  to  fix  opon  a  proper  place  for  making  the  astrono- 
mical observations,  he  had  accordingly  chosen  the  island 
named  by  him  George^g  Isiand^  bnt  since  known  by  the 
name  of  Otaheite;  judging  also  that  Port  Ro3^l  hailiour 
in  it  would  afford  an  eligible  sitnation.    This  proposal 
being  accepted,  directions  for  the  purpose  <were  accord- 
ingly given  to  Mr  Cook,  with  whom  Mr  Charles  Giten 
was  joined  in  the  astronomical  part ;  the  latter  having 
been  assistant  to  Dr  Bradley  in  the  royal  observatory 
at  Greenwich,  and  thus  judged  to  be  every  way  •quali- 
fied for  the  office.   The  lieutenant  was  likewise  aecom* 
panied  by  Mr  Banks,  now  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr  80- 
lander,  &c.     The  principal  design  of  the  voyage  was, 
as  has  already  been  hinted,  to  make  observations  on 
the  tramrit  of  Venus  ;  but  this  being  done,  Mr  Cook 
was  directed  to  make  further  discoveries  in  the  Pacific 
Oceiin  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  July  1768,  he  set  stil  on 
his  expedition.     An  account  of  the  voyage,  and  the 
discoveries  made  during  the  time  of  it,  is  given  in  the 
next   article ;    here  it   is  sufficient  to   observe,  thai 
throughont  the  whole  Mr  Cook  approved  -himself  an 
able  seaman ;  and  from  his  behavioifr  both  to  his  own 
people  and  to  the  savage  nations  he  occasionally  met 
with,  showed  a  most  exact  regard  to  the  roles  both  of 
justice  and  humanity.    On  his  first  arrival  at  Otaheire, 
the  following  regulations  were  drawn  np  for  his  people, 

which  be  took  care  should  be  nonctaaUy  obeyed. 
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I.  To  endeavour,  by  every  fair  means,  to  eoltivate  a 
friendship  with  the  nativeg,  and  to  treat  them  with  all 
imaginable  hamaoity.     2.  A  proper  person  or  persons 
to  he,  appointed  to  treat  with  the  natives  for  provi- 
sions, fruits,  &€•  and  no  other  person  belonging  to 
the  ship  to  do  so  without  leave.     3.  Every  person  on 
shore  to  attend  punctually  to  his  duty,  and  to  pay  pro- 
per attention  to  his  tools  or  arms  $  and  if  lost  through 
negligence,  to  have  the  full  value  charged  against  bis 
pay,  with  such  forther  punishment  inflicted  as  occa- 
eioo  might  re€|utre,     d.  The  same  penalty  to  be  jn- 
ticted  on  every  one  who  should  embezzle,  trade  with 
or  offer  to  trade  with,  any  part  of  the  ship's  stores',  and, 
5*  No  iron  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  any  thing  but 
provisions.      His  rigid  adherence  to  these  rules  was 
nanifested  in  several  instances,  particularly  by  severely 
pnnishing  the  ship's  botcher,  who  had  threatened  the 
life   of  a  woman,  wife   to  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
island,  for  refusing  a  stone  hatchet  on  the  terms  he 
proposed.     On  erecting  their  observatory,  in  order  to 
go  through  the  astronomical  operations,   an  accident 
Imppened   which    had   like  to  have  disconcerted   the 
whole  scheme.     This  was  the  loss  of  their  quadrant, 
which  had  been  stolen  by  some  of  the  natives  ^  but, 
chiefly  through   the   exertions  of  Mr  Banks,  it  was 
leeovered,   and  the   observations    made  accordingly. 
Scaree  was  this  accomplished,  however,   before  ano- 
ther theft  of  the  natives  demanded  the  most  serious 
consideration  of  the  comnMnder.    Some  of  them  tak* 
mg  advantage  of  the  attention  of  tfa^.  oflicers  being 
•therwise  engaged,  took  the  opportunity  of  breaking 
into  one  of  the  store-rooms,  and  stealing  from  thence 
%  bag  of  spike  nails  of  no  less  than  an  hundred  weight. 
This  was  a  most  important  affair ;  for  as  those  nails 
veto  of  great  estimation  among  the  Indiiuis,  the  pos- 
eessiea  of  such  a  quantk^r  must  undoubtedly  have  much 
leetened  their  value,  and  thus  rendered  provisions  of 
every  kind  greatly  dearer  on  the  island  tlian  before. 
One  of  the  thieves  therefore  being  discovered,  was  po* 
•ished  with  200  lashes  *,  notwithstanding  which  he  ob« 
•linately  refased  to  discovor  any  of  his  accomplices. 
Sepeated  thefts  committed  afterwards  required  all  the 
wisdom  and  resolution   of  Mr  Cook  to  conduct  him- 
•elf  in  a  proper  manner.     After  doe  oonsideration,  he 
judged  it  to  be  a  matter  of  importance  to  put  an  end 
to  these  practices  at  once,  by  doing  something  which 
night  engage  tlie  natives  themselves  to  prevent  them 
for   their  ccmimon  interest.     This,  however,   he  was 
not  at  present  able  to  accomplish  ;  nor  indeed  did  it 
eeem   possible   to    prevent   them   without  using   iire- 
trms,  which  from  motives  of  humanity  he  still  deter- 
mined to  avoid.     At  Ust,  after  a  stay  of  three  months, 
when  preparing  to  take  his  leave,  the  most  disagree- 
•ble  adventure  took   place  that  he    hud  hltlierto  met 
with.     This  was  the  desertion  of  two  of  his  people, 
who  having  married  young  women  of  that  country,  de- 
termined to  take  up  their  residence  in  it.     Mr  Cook 
wee  now  obliged  to  seize  some  of  the  chiefn,  and  to  in- 
form them  that  they  could  not  obtain  their  liberty  un- 
less the  deserters  were  recovered.     This  at  last  produ- 
ced the  desired  eflect ;  the  deserters  were  given  up, 
and  Mr  Cook  set  sail,  along  with  Tupia,  (who  had 
formerly  been  the  prime  minister  to  Oberea,  a  princess 
cf  the  island)  and   a  boy  of  13  years  of  age,   both 


of  whom  were  tlesiroaa  of  accompanying  him  to  £ng-     Cook, 
land. 

While  Mr  Cook  proceeded  to  visit  others  of  the 
South  sea  islands,  Tupia  occasionally  served  as  an  in- 
terpreter.    On  his  arrival  in  New  Zealand,  Mr  Cook 
found  the  people  extremely  hostile  aud  insolent.     At 
their  very  first  meeting  one    of   the   natives   having 
threatened  to  dart  bis  lance  into  the  boat,  was  shot 
dead.   Another,  having  carried  oflF  Mr  Green's  hanger^ 
was  tired  at  with  small  shot ;  and  upon  his  still  refusing 
to  restore  it,  was  fired  at  with  ball  and  killed.     This, 
however,  produced  very  little  effect  en  the  rest,  who 
offered  to  make  an  attack  upon  them,  till  several  mus- 
kets were  fired  with  small  shot,  which  wonnded.  three 
or  four  more.    Next  day  the  commander,  having  de- 
termined to  force  some  of  the  natives  on  board^  in  or- 
der to  conciliate  their  affections    by  kind  treatment, 
directed  his  men  to  follow  two  canoes  whom  he  per- 
ceived under  way  before  him.     One  made  her  escape, 
hut  the  other  not  observing  the  boats  in  pursuit  was 
overtaken }  on  which  the  savages  plied  their  oars  so 
briskly,  that  the  ship^e  boau  were  not  able  to  keep  op 
with  them.     Tupia,  whose  language  the  New  Zealan- 
dors  understood,  called  to  them  to  return,  with  assor- 
ancea  that  no  hurt  should  be  done  them ;  but  they  con- 
tinned  their  flight  without  minding  him.      A  musket 
was  then  fired  over  their  heads  with  a  view  to  intimidate 
them,  but  upon  this  they  prepared  to  fight }  and  on 
the  coming  up  of  the  boata^  began  the  attack  with  so 
ranch  vigour,  that  the  lieutenant's  people  were  obli- 
ged to  fire  upon  them  with  ball,  by  which  four  ont  of 
seven  that  were  ia  the  boat  were  killed,  and  the  other 
tJuee  jumped   into   the   water^  and   were  taken   on 
board. 

This  part  of  Mr  Cook's  conduct  seems  inconsistent 
with  that  humanity  for  which  he  was  in  general  so 
eminently  distinguished ;  he  was  aware  of  the  censure, 
and  makes  the  following  apology.  **  These  people 
ceKainly  did  not  deserve  death  for  not  choosing  to  con- 
fide in  my  promisee,  or  not  consenting  to  come  on 
hoard  my  boat,  even  if  they  had  apprehended  00  dan* 
ger  'f  but  the  nature  of  my  service  required  me  to  ob- 
tain a  knowledge  of  their  country,  which  I  could  no 
otherwise  obtain  but  by  forcing  mto  it  in  an  hostile 
manner,  or  gaining  admission  through  the  confidence 
and  good  will  of  the  people.  I  had  already  tried  the 
power  of  presents  without  effect ;  and  1  was  now 
prompted  by  my  desire  to  avoid  farther  hostilities,  to 
attempt  to  get  some  of  them  on  board  j  the  only  me- 
thod we  had  left  of  convincing  them  that  we  intended 
them  no  harm,  and  bad  it  in  onr  power  to  contribute 
to  their  gratification  and  convenience.  Thus  far  my 
intentions  certainly  were  not  criminal }  and  though  in 
the  contest,  which  I  had  not  the  least  reason  to  expect, 
our  victory  might  have  been  complete  without  so  great 
an  expence  of  life  ;  yet  in  such  situations,  when  the 
command  to  fire  has  once  been  g^ven,  no  man  can  pre-, 
tend  to  reatrain  its  excess,  or  prescribe  its  effect.'' 

Notwithstanding  the  disaster  just  mentioned,  to  which 
the  three  New  Zealanders,  who  were  taken  on  board, 
had  been  witnesses,  they  were  soon  conciliated,  and 
began  to  sing  with  a  degree  of  taate  tliat  suiyrised  the 
English  gentlemen.  They  were  boys,  the  oldest  about 
29  and    the    youngest  about   li  }  but  no  kindness 
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fiiok.      wbich  could  be  shown  tbem  wat  in  any  degree  effec- 
*       V    *•'  tual  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  the  rest.     On 
the  contrary,  having  perceived   the  ehip  in  some  di- 
stress, they  instantly  showed  a  disposition  to  make  an 
attack  ;  and  from  this  they  were  only   prevented  by 
the  firing  of  a  four^poonder  charged  with  grape-shot. 
£ven  this  did  not  produce  any  permanent  effect }  ano- 
ther attack  was  determined  upon,  and  would  ondoubt« 
edly  have  been  made,  had  not  Tupia  informed  tbem^ 
that  if  they  persisted  in  their  attempt,  the  arms  of  their 
adversaries,  like  thunder,  would  destroy  every  one  of 
them.     This  was  enforced  by  the  fire  of  another  four*- 
pounder  with  grape-shot,  which  spreading  wide  in  the 
water,  terrified   them  to  such  a  degree  that  they  be- 
gan to  paddle  away  as  fast  as  possible.    Notwithstand- 
ing this,   however,    some   intercourse   began   to   take 
place  'y    but  In    every  instance  the    New  Zealanders 
manifested  their  hostility  and  treachery  in  snch  a  man- 
jner  as  showed  that  they  were  not  to  he  gained  by  fair 
means.     At  last  an  attempt  to  carry  off  Tayeto,  Tu- 
pia*8  boy,  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  to  fire  upon 
them  in  order  to  rescue  him  from  certain  destnictioni 
some  of   the   savages    having  got  him  into  a  canoe, 
where   they   held    him  down  by  violence.     In  conse- 
quence of  this,  one  of  the  savages  was  killed  on  the 
spot,  and  several  more  wounded,  by  the  discbarge  of 
muskets  from  the  boats  ;  Tayeto  recovered  his  liberty, 
jumped  into  the  water,  and  swam  to  the  ship.     Some 
partial  iotercourse  again  took  place :  but  still  it  ap- 
peared that  the  innate  rancour  of  these  savages  was 
not  to  be  subdued  by  any  fair  means ;  and  it  was  only 
by  the  powerful  arguments  of  cannon  and  musketry 
that  they  could  be  kept  from  attempting  to  do  mit- 
•ehief. 

From  the  account  of  this  voyage  published  by  Dr 
Hawkseworth,  indeed^  it  appears,  that  a  considerable 
number  of  savages  perished  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
«bove  mentioned,  and  they  seem  to  have  manifested  a 
more  hostile  behaviour  than  afterwards :  on  those  me- 
lancholy occasions,  however,  it  is  observed  to  the  ho- 
•Qour  of  Mr  Cook,  that  bis  humanity  was  eminently 
conspicuous  beyond  that  of  the  common  people,  who 
41II  along  showed  as  much  inclination  to  destroy  the 
Indians  as  a  sportsman  does  to  kill  the  game  be  pur- 
sues, 

"While  Mr  Cook  coasted  thf  islands  of  New  Zealand, 
he  was  sometimes  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of  be- 
ing shipwrecked.  In  the  latitude  of  35°  south,  and 
•in  the  midst  of  summer  in  that  climate,  he  met  with 
such  a  gale  of  wind  as  he  scarce  ever  experienced  be- 
fore 'f  so  that  he  was  no  less  than  three  weeks  in  get- 
ting ten  leagues  to  the  westward,  and  two  mere  before 
be  could  get  30  leagues  farther.  Fortunately,  bow- 
aver,  they  were  all  this  time  a  considerable  way  from 
land,  otherwise  it  is  probable  that  the  storm  musthave 
proved  fatal. 

Mr  Cook  having  spent  six  months  in  circumnaviga- 
ting and  fully  exploring  the  islands  of  New  Zealand,  be 
mailed  from  thence  on  the  3 1st  of  March  1770.  It  most 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  extreme  hostility  ma- 
nifested by  the  inhabitants  in  that  part  of  the  island 
srhere  herfii^pt  arrived,  was  not  universally  diffused^  but 
ibat  a  friendly  intercourse  was  for  a  long  time  main- 
tained with  those  about  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound, 
from  New  Zealand  be  proceeded  to  New  Holland,  and 


on  the  28th  of  April  came  in  sight  of  Botany  Baj. 
Here  all  their  endeavours  to  induce  the  natives  to  have 
any  intercourse  with  them  proved  ineffectual,  though 
happily  there  was  no  blood  spilt  in  any  quarrel. 

During  their  navigation  round  New  Holland,  the 
coasts  of  which  are  full  of  dangerous  rocks  and  shoals, 
our  navigators  were  brought  into  a  more  perilous  si- 
tuation than  ever;  and  from  which  the  escape  was  so 
extraordinary,  that  it  deserves  a  particular  relation. 
This  happened  on  the  xoth  of  June  1770,  as  thej 
pursued  their  course  from  Trinity  Bay,  and  nearly  in 
the  latitude  assigned  to  the  islands  discovered  by  Qui- 
res.    At  that  time  they  had  the  advantage  of  a  fine 
breeze  and  a  clear  moonlight ;   and  in  standing  off 
from  six  till  near  nine  o'clock,  the  ship  had  deepened 
her  water  from  24  to  21  fathoms ;  but  while  the  na- 
vigators were  at  supper,  it  suddenly  shoaled  to  1 2,  lo, 
and  8  fathoms  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes.     Every 
thing  was  then  ready  for  putting  the  ship  about,  when 
they  suddenly  got  into  deep  water  again,  and  continued 
in  20  and  21  fathoms  for  some  time,  so  that  the  gentle^ 
men  went  to  bed  in  perfect  security.     A  little  before 
eleven,  however,  tbe  water  shoaled  at  once  from  20  ta 
1 7  fathoms  $  and  before  the  lead  could  be  heaved  agaio» 
the  ship  struck,  and  remained  immoveable,  excepting 
as  fir  as  she  was  heaved  op  and  down,  and  dashed 
against  the  rocks  by  the  surge.     The  alarm  was  now 
universal,  and  not  indeed  without  the  greatest  reason* 
It  appeared  that  the  vessel  had  been  lifted   over  tha 
ledge  of  a  rock,  and  lay  in  a  hollow  within  it,  where 
there  were  in  some  places  from  three  to  four  fathoms 
water,  and  in  others  scarcely  as  many  feet:  tbesheatl^ 
ing  boards  were  disjoined,  and  floating  roand  the  ship 
in  great  numbers  j  and  at  last  the  false  keel  also  was 
destroyed,  while   the    rock    kept  grating  her   bottooi 
with  snch  force  as  to  be  heard  in  the  fore  store-room.  It 
was  now  necessary  to  lighten  the  ship  aa  much  as  pos* 
•ible :  and  this  was  done   with  all  expedition  to  tba 
amount  of  more  than  50  tons.     In  the  morning  of  tho 
2ith  of  June  they  discovered  the  land  at  about  eight 
leagues  distance,  without  any  island  between,  on  which 
they  could  have  been  sent  ashore  in  the  event  of  tba 
ship  going  to  pieces,  that  so  tliey  might  have  been  car- 
ried to  the  main  land  by  turns.     To  add  to  tbeir  dis- 
tress, tbe  ship  drew  so  much  water,  that  it  was  with  dif^ 
ficulty  kept  under  with  three  pumps.    Lastly,  it  appear- 
ed, that  even  the  rising  of  the  tide,  on  which  they  bad 
ultimately   depended   for    relief,    was    insufficient  la 
answer  the  purpose,  as  the  day-tide  fell  considerably 
short  of  that  in   the  night-time.      Having  therefora 
lightened  the  ship  still  farther,  by  throwing  ont  everr 
thing  that  could  possibly  be  spared,  they  waited  witk 
patience  for  the  next  tide  f  when,  after  incredible  ex- 
ertion, tbe  ship  righted,   and  they  got  her  over  tlia 
ledge  of  the  rock  into  deep  water.     By  continual  la- 
bour, however,  the  men  were  at  last  so  much  exhausted, 
that  they  could  not  stand  to  the  pomps  more  than  fiva 
or  six   minutes   at  a  time;  after  wbich  they  threw 
themselves  flat  on  the  deck,  though  a  stream  of  wa- 
ter between  three  and  four  inches  deep  ran  over  it  \ 
and  in  this  situation,  they  lay  till  othen,  exhausted 
as  well  as  themselves,  took  their  places,  on  which  they 
started    up  again,   and  renewed  their  exertions.    la 
this  dreadful  extremity,  Mr  Monkhonse,  a  raidsbipoias^ 
proposed  the  expedient  of  fothering  the  thip)  as  it  it 
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CooIl  called,  bj  wliich  means  he  said  that  be  bad  seen  a  mer- 
chant ship  broaght  from  Virginia  to  London  after  she 
had  sprang  a  leak  that  admitted  more  than  four  feet 
water  in  an  hour.  The  expedient  being  approved  of, 
it  was  put  in  execution  in  the  following  manner.  He 
took  a  lower  studding-sail ,  and  having  mixed  a  large 
quantity  of  oakum  and  wool  together,  stitched  them 
down  by  handfuls  as  lightly  as  possible;  the  whole  be- 
ing afterwards  spread  over  with  the  dung  of  the  sheep 
and  other  filth.  The  sail  was  then  hauled  under  the 
ship's  bottom  by  means  of  ropes  which  kept  it  ex- 
tended. When  it  came  under  the  leak,  the  wool  and 
oakumf  with  part  of  the  sail,  were  forced  inwards  by 
the  pressure  of  the  water,  which  thus  prevented  its 
own  ingress  in  such  an  efiectoal  manner,  that  one 
pump,  instead  of  three,  was  now  sufficient  to  keep  it 
under.  Thus  they  got  the  ship  into  a  convenient  port 
on  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  where  they  had  an  op- 
portunity of  repairing  the  injury.  Here  they  disco- 
vered that  their  preservation  had  not  been  owing  en- 
tirely to  the  expedient  above  mentioned ;  fur  one  of  the 
holes  was  in  a  great  measure  filled  up  by  a  piece  of  rock 
which  bad  broken  ofi'  and  stuck  in  it  ^  and  this  hole  was 
ao  large,  that  had  it  not  been  filled  up  in  the  manner 
just  mentioned,  they  must  undoubtedly  have  perished 
notwithstanding  all  the  assistance  Chat  could  have  been 
derived  from  the  pomps. 

The  dangers  they  sustained  in  navigating  this  coast 
were  innumerable,  insomuch,  that  for  very  near  three 
months  they  were  obliged  to  have  a  man  constantly 
in  the  chains  heaving  the  lead.     They  were  always 
entangled  among  rocks  and  shoals,   which   could  not 
have  failed  to  destroy  a  less  experienced  navigator;  and 
•even  Mr  Cook,  with  all  his  sagacity,  could  not  some- 
times have  extricated  himself,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
•favourable  interposition  of  some  natural  events,  which 
no  human  penetration  could  foresee  -or  have  the  least 
dependence  upon.     Of  this  we  shall  only  give  the  fol- 
lowing instance.      Having  at  last,  as  they  thought, 
got  safely  aver   the  vast   reefs  of  sunk  rocks  with 
which  the  coast  of  New  Holland  is  surrounded,  they 
£attered   themselves   that  all   danger   was  past,   and 
the  vast  swell  of  the  water  convinced  them  that  they 
were  now  in  the  open  ocean.     The  remembrance  of 
former  dangers,  however,  induced  them  frequently  to 
take    the    precaution   of   sounding ;   notwithstanding 
which,   in  the  latitude  of  about  14^^  S.  they  found 
themselves  one  morning  only  about  a  mile  distant  from 
the  most  hideous  breakers,  though  the  sea  all  around 
was  unfathomable.     Their  situation  was  rendered  the 
more  dreadful  by  its  being  a  dead  calm,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  were  carried  towards   the  rock  with 
such  rapidity,  that  by  the  time  they  had  got  the  ship^s 
head  turned  by  means  of  the  boats,  she  was  scarcely 
100  yards  distant  from  it.     Their  only  resource  then 
was  to  tow  the  ship,  if  possible,  by  means  of  the  boats 
and  pinnace,  out  of  a  situation  so  very  perilous  ^  but 
all  their  efforts  would  have  been  unsuccessful,  bad  not 
a  breeze  of  wind  sprung  up,  which,  though  too  light 
to  have  been  noticed  at  any  other  time,  was  found  to 
second  their  efforts  so  effectually,  that  the  ship  began 
to  move  perceptibly  from  the  reef  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection :    during   the    time   that   this   breeze   lasted, 
which  was  not  more  than  ten  minutes,  they  had  made 
a  considerable  way.     A  dead  calm  succeeding,  they 
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began  to  lose  ground,  and  in  a  little  time  were  dri* 
ven  within  200  yards  of  the  rocks :  but  fortunate- 
ly the  breeze  returned,  and  lasted  ten  minutes  more  ; 
during  which  time  a  small  opening  was  perceived  in 
the  reef  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  The  mate  being  sent  out  to  examine  this  open- 
ing, reported  that  it  was  not  more  than  the  length  of 
the  ship  in  breadth,  but  that  there  was  smooth  water 
within.  On  this  it  was  determined  to  push  into  it  by 
all  means.  The  attempt  failed  of  success ;  as  just, 
when  they  had  brought  the  ship  with  great  labour  to 
the  mouth  of  the  opening,  they  found  a  current  setting 
out  from  it  by  reason  of  the  tide  now  beginning  to  ebb. 
But  though  their  hopes  were  disappointed  in  getting 
through  the  opening,  they  were,  by  the  current  setting 
out  from  it,  driven  in  a  very  short  time  to  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  rocks  ^  and  by  dint  of 
towing  and  other  exertions,  they  were  got  by  noon  to 
the  distance  of  two  miles.  This  temporary  deliverance, 
however,  afforded  but  small  prospect  of  bting  ultimate- 
ly relieved.  They  bad  still  no  other  expectation  than 
of  being  forced  back  into  their  former  situation  by  the 
return  of  the  tide  ^  but  happily  they  now  perceived 
another  opening  about  a  mile  to  the  westward.  Mr 
Hicks  the  lieutenant  being  sent  to  examine  this  open- 
ing, returned  with  an  account  of  its  being  narrow  and 
hazardous,  but  capable  of  being  passed.  To  this 
place  therefore  the  ship  was  directed  by  every  possible 
means  ^  and  a  light  breeze  happening  to  spring  up, 
they  fortunately  reached  it,  and  were  instantly  hurried 
through  with  great  rapidity  by  the  current  of  the  re- 
turning tide  ^  which,  had  it  not  been  for  this  opening, 
would  undoubtedly  have  dashed  them  to  pieces  against 
the  rocks. 

From  the  time  they  quitted  the  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land till  their  arrival  at  Batavia  in  the  island  of  Java, 
our  navigators  met  witli  no  other  danger  but  what  is 
common  in  sea  voyages.  They  were  obliged  to  stay 
for  some  time  at  this  place  to  repair  thtir  damages ; 
and  en  viewing  the  condition  of  the  ship,  found  they 
had  more  reason  than  ever  to  admire  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  preserved.  Both  the  false  keel 
and  main-keel  were  greatly  injured  j  great  part  of  the 
sheathing  was  torn  off  ^  several  of  the  planks  were  much 
damaged,  and  among  these  there  were  two,  and  half  of 
another,  which  for  six  feet  in  length  were  not  above 
the  eighth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  besides  being 
penetrated  with  worms  quite  to  the  timbers.  Here 
the  crew  were  cvcissively  annoyed  by  sickness,  ivhich 
obliged  them  to  remain  much  longer  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  done :  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
every  one  of  the  crew  was  ill  excepting  the  sail -maker, 
an  old  man  between  70  and  80  years  of  age,  and  who 
was  drunk  every  night.  Poor  Tupia,  with  his  boy 
Tayeto,  fell  sacrifices  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  cli- 
mate, as  well  as  the  surgeon,  three  seamen,  and  Mr 
Green^  servant.  Nor  did  the  evil  stop  here  ^  for  on 
their  setting  out  from  Batavia,  the  seeds  of  disease 
which  had  been  received  llnre  broke  out  in  tiie  most 
violent  and  fatal  manner,  insomuch  that  in  the  course 
of  about  six  weeks  there  died  one  of  Mr  Bank^s  as- 
sistants, by  name  Mr  Sporing,  Mr  Parkinson  his  na- 
tural history  painter,  Mr  Green  the  astronomer,  the 
boatswain,  carpenter,  and  mate,  Mr  Monkhouse  the 
midshipman,  the  corporal  of  the  marines,  two  of  the 
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Cook,  carpenter^fl  crew,  Rnd  nine  seamen.  Eren  the  jollj  old 
sail-maker  could  now  hold  out  no  longer  ;  but  whether 
his  death  might  not  in  some  measure  be  attributed  to  his 
being  less  picntifullj  supplied  with  liquors  than  formerly, 
might  have  deserved  inquiry.  These  unfortunate  events 
probably  made  a  considerable  impression  on  Mr  Conk's 
mind  ;  and  perhaps  induced  him  to  direct  his  attention 
to  those  methods  of  preserving  the  health  of  seamen 
which  he  afterwards  put  in  execution  with  so  much 
success.  After  touching  at  St  Helena,  they  continued 
their  voyage  for  England,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
iith  of  June  1771  ;  and  on  the  29th  of  August  the 
same  year,  his  majesty  testified  bis  approbation  of  Mr 
Cook^s  conduct  by  appointing  him  a  captain  in  the  navy. 
On  this  occasion  Mr  Cook  wished  to  have  been  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  which  though  not  more  pro- 
fitable than  the  other,  is  more  honourable ;  but  this  being 
inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  preferment  in  the  navy, 
the  earl  of  Sandwich,  at  that  time  at  the  bead  of  the 
admiralty,  could  not  agree  to  it. 

Captain  Copk  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  in- 
active. The  idea  of  a  southern  continent  had  long 
been  entertained,  and  Mr  Dalr^mple  had  renewed  the 
attention  of  the  public  towards  the  question,  by  his 
historical  collection  of  voyages  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
published  in  two  quarto  volumes,  one  in  1 770,  the 
other  in  1771*  To  determine  the  matter  finally.  Cap- 
tain Cook  was  again  sent  out :  and  the  object  of  this 
voyage  was  not  merely  to  settle  the  question  just  men- 
tioned, but  to  extend  the  geography  of  the  globe  to  its 
utmost  limits.  That  the  undertaking  might  be  carried 
on  with  the  greater  advantage,  it  was  determined  to 
employ  two  ships,  on  the  choice  and  equipment  of  which 
the  utmost  attention  was  bestowed.  The  successful 
voyage  which  had  already  been  made  in  the  Endeavour, 
suggested  the  idea  of  that  ship  being  a  proper  model  for 
the  two  which  were  to  be  sent  out ;  and  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Sandwich  concurring  with  the  general  idea,  two 
vessels,  constructed  by  the  same  person  who  bad  bailt 
the  Endeavour,  were  purchased  for  the  voyage.  These 
were  about  14  or  16  months  old  at  the  time  they  were 
purchased  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Captain  Cook,  were 
as  fit  for  the  purpose  as  if  they  bad  been  but  newly  bailt. 
The  larger  of  the  two,  of  462  tons  burden,  was  named 
the  Resolution;  the  smaller,  of  336  tons,  had  the  name 
of  the  Adventure:  the  complement  of  men  on  board 
the  former,  of  which  Captain  Cook  was  commander, 
being  1 1 2  5  on  the  latter,  commanded  by  Mr  Tobias 
Furneaux,  81.  In  their  equipment,  every  article  that 
could  be  supposed  necessary,  however  much  out  of  the 
common  line,  wa%  procured,  and  every  circumstance 
that  could  be  supposed  to  contribute  to  the  success  of 
the  voyage  was  attended  to  in  the  most  scrupulous 
manner.  Besides  the  usual  stores  and  provisions,  all 
of  which  were  of  the  best  kinds,  the  ships  were  fur- 
nished with  malt,  sour  krout,  salted  cabbage,  portable 
soup,  Salop,  mustard,  marmalade  of  carrots,  beer,  atv.l 
inspissated  wort.  Mr  Hodges,  an  excellent  landscape 
painter,  was  engaged  to  make  drawings  and  paintings 
of  such  objects  as  required  them.  Mr  John  Beinhold 
Forster,  with  his  son,  were  both  engaged,  in  order  to 
explore  and  collect  the  natural  history  of  the  countries 
throuirh  which  they  passed  ;  and,  lastly,  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  render  the  voyage  as  complete  as 
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possible,  Mr  William  Wales,  and  Mr  William  Bayley  todk. 
were  engaged  by  the  board  of  longitude  to  make  ce- ' '  ^  «J 
Testial  observations.  They  were  furnished  wttb  the 
best  instruments  of  every  kind,  and  among  the  rest 
with  four  time- pieces  ;  three  constructed  by  Mr  Ar- 
nold, and  one  by  Mr  Kendal  on  Mr  Harrison's  prin- 
ciples. 

At  Plymouth  Captain  Cook  received  his  instrac- 
tions ;  which  were  not  only  to  sail  round  the  globe, 
but  to  sail  mand  it  in  high  southern  latitudes,  and  to 
make  such  traverses  as  might  finally  resolve  the  queslien 
concerning  the  southern  continent.  In  pursuance  of 
these  instructions  he  set  sail  on  the  I3tb  of  Jttly  1772, 
and  on  the  29tb  of  the  same  month  reached  the  Ma- 
deiras. As  he  proceeded  afterwards  in  his  voyage,  be 
made  three  puncheons  of  beer  from  the  inspissated  wort 
carried  out  along  with  him,  and  found  it  excellently 
to  answer  the  purpose,  provided  the  material  could 
have  been  kept  without  fermentation  in  its  inspissated 
state  'y  but  as  this  was  found  impossible,  the  expedient 
Seems  to  have  failed.  In  this  voyage,  however,  the 
captain  used  with  the  greatest  success  such  methods  as 
appeared  likely  to  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  the 
health  of  his  men.  In  rainy  weather,  he  took  care 
that  the  ship  should  be  aired  and  dried  by  means  of 
fires  made  between  the  decks,  the  damp  places  were 
smoked,  and  the  people  were  ordered  to  air  their  bed- 
ding, and  wash  and  dry  their  clothes,  whenever  an  op- 
port  unity  ofiered.  Thus  he  reached  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  without  having  a  single  man  sick.  Having  left 
it  and  kept  on  bis  course  to  the  southward,  he  soon 
began  to  meet  with  cold  and  stormy  weather,  by  which 
be  lost  almost  the  whole  of  his  live  stock  of  sheep,  hogs, 
and  geese.  The  bad  effects  of  this  stormy  weather 
upon  the  men  were  guarded  against  by  an  addition  to 
their  clothing,  and  giving  them  a  dram  on  particular 
occasions.  On  the  sixth  of  December,  being  in  the 
latitude  of  50^  40',  he  fell  in  with  islands  of  ice,  and 
continued  among  them  in  various  latitudes  till  the  17th 
of  January  1773  ^  when  he  set  sail  for  New  Zealand, 
which  he  reached  on  the  27th. 

The  reception  of  our  navigator  by  the  New  Zea« 
landers  was  now  much  more  friendly  than  in  the  for- 
mer voyage,  so  that  there  were  no  contests  with  the 
natives;  nor  did  Captain  Cook  observe  any  of  those 
whom  he  had  seen  before,  neither  was  there  the  smallest 
remembrance  of  former  hostilities.  Having  staid  in 
this  country  till  the  seventh  of  June,  our  navigators  set 
sail  for  Otaheite ;  but  during  the  voyage  the  crews  of 
both  ships  were  attacked  by  the  scurvy.  Those  of  the 
Adventure  were  in  a  very  sickly  state  \  the  cook  was 
dead,  and  28  of  her  best,  men  incapable  of  dnty.  On 
board  the  Resolution  matters  were  much  better ;  and 
the  only  reason  that  could  be  conjectured  for  the  dif- 
ference was,  that  the  people  of  the  Adventure  had 
been  in  a  habit  of  body  more  inclined  to  the  scurvy 
than  those  of  the  Resolution,  and  had  eaten  fewer  ve- 
getables. Here  it  was  observed,  that  the  aversion  of 
seamen  to  a  change  of  diet  is  so  great,  that  it  can  on- 
ly be  overcome  by  the  steady  and  persevering  example 
of  a  commander.  While  he  remained  at  New  Zea- 
land, the  captain  had  discovered  a  tree  which  great- 
ly resembled  the  American  black  spruce.  Persuad- 
ed, therefore,  that  it  would  be  attended  with  effects 
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Cook.  tquMj  ealotary  on  the  heftltli  of  the  people,  he  ein- 
■  y  '  ployed  them  in  brewing  beer  from  it.  This  was 
done  while  they  continued  at  Dusky  Bay,  in  order  to 
MDpply  the  want  of  vegetables,  wbioli  were  not  to  be 
procured  there  j  but  on  removing  to  Queen  Charlotte^s 
Sound,  they  were  more  fortunate.  Captain  Cook  him- 
self  went  to  look  out  for  antiscorbutic  vegetables  ^  and 
returned  in  a  very  short  time  with  a  boat-load  of  scurvy- 
grass,  celery,  &c.  These  were  boiled  with  the  pease 
and  wheat  j  and  though  some  of  the  people  disliked 
them  at  first,  they  soon  became  so  sensible  of  their 
good  eflfects,  that  they  cheerfully  followed  the  example 
of  the  rest:  and  the  freedom  of  the  crew  from  the 
scurvy  and  other  distempers  was  by  every  one  attri« 
buted  to  the  New  Zleaiaud  spruce  beer  and  vegetables. 
Fr6m  this  time  forward  the  captain  had  scarce  occasion 
to  give  orders  for  gathering  vegetables  when  they  came 
to  any  land. 

During  this  voyage  Captain  CoQk  experienced  ano- 
ther narrow  escape  from  shipwreck.  Being  becalmed 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  league  from  a  reef  of  rocks 
near  Osnaborgh  island,  it  was  found  necessary  to  order 
out  the  boats  to  tow*  off  the  ships ;  but  this  was  found 
impossible.  The  calm  continuing,  and  the  situation 
of  our  navigators  becoming  every  moment  more  dan- 
gerous, the  captain  attempted  to  get  through  an 
opening  in  the  reef  which  be  had  judged  practicable ; 
but  on  approaching  it,  found  that  therf  was  not  suf- 
ficient depth  of  water  y  at  the  same  time  that  the 
draught  of  the  tide  through  it  forced  the  ship  thither  in 
a  manner  scarce  to  be  resisted.  One  of  the  warping 
machines,  with  about  400  fathoms  of  rope,  was  then  or- 
dered out,  but  did  not  produce  any  effect.  They  were 
vrithin  two  cables  length  of  the  breakers,  and  no  bot- 
tom could  be  found  for  casting  anchor.  Having  no 
other  resource,  however,  they  did  drop  an  anchor  j 
but  before  it  took  hold,  the  Besolution  was  in  less 
than  three  fathoms  water,  and  struck  at  every  fall  of 
the  sea,  which  broke  violently  close  nhder  her  stern, 
threatening  destruction  to  every  one  on  board.  At 
last  the  tide  ceasing  to  act  in  the  same  direction,  the 
boats^were  ordered  to  try  to  tow  'off  the  vessel ;  in 
which  being  assisted  by  the  land  breeze,  which  fortu- 
nately sprung  up  at  that  instant,  they  with  much  labour 
succeeded. 

Having  spent  a  considerable  time  in  the  South  Sea 
islands.  Captain  Cook  returned  to  New  Zealand,  and 
from  thence  set  sail  for  the  southern  part  of  the  conti- 
nent of  America.  Here  he  explored  all  the  islands  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  then  returned  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  in  safety  on  the  30th  of  July  1774, 
having  been  absent  three  years  and  18  days  ^  and  in  all 
that  time  lost  only  one  man,  who  died  of  a  consump- 
tion probably  begun  before  he  set  out  on  the  voy- 
age. 

The  reception  our  navigator  now  met  with  was  suit- 
ed to  his  merit.  He  was  immediately  raised  to  the 
rank  of  post  captain,  and  soon  after  unanimously  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  Royal  Society ;  from  whom  he 
received  the  prize  of  the  gold  medal  for  the  best  expe- 
rimental paper  that  had  appeared  throughout  the  year. 
It  was  the  custom  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  at  the  delivery 
of  this  medal,  annually,  to  make  an  elaborate  discourse, 
containing  the  history  of  that  part  of  science  for  which 
the  medal  was  given  ^  and,  as  the  aobject  of  Captain 


Cook^s  paper  (the  means  of  preserving  the  health  of 
seamen)  was  analogous  to  the  profession  of  Sir  John 
Pringle  himself  as  a  physician,  he  had  the  greater  op- 
portunity of  displaying  his  eloquence  on  the  occasion. 
The  speech  he  made  was  in  the  highest  degree  honour- 
able to  Captain  Cook.  He  remarked  that  the  society 
had  never  more  meritoriously  bestowed  the  medal  than 
on  the  person  who  now  received  it.  **  If  (says  he) 
Rome  decreed  the  civic  crown  to  him  who  saved  the 
life  of  a  single  citizen,  what  wreaths  are  doe  to  the 
man  who,  having  himself  saved  many,  perpetuates  in 
your  Transactions  the  means  by  which  Britain  may 
now  in  the  most  distant  voyages,  preserve  numbers  of 
her  intrepid  sons,  her  mariners  *,  who  braving  every 
danger,  have  so  liberally  contributed  to  the  fame,  to 
the  opulence,  and  to  the  maritime  empire  of  the  coun- 
try.*' These  honourable  testimonies  of  the  public  re- 
gard, however,  Captain  Cook  did  not  receive,  being 
already  embarked  on  another  voyage,  from  which  he 
never  returned. 

The  third  voyage  of  this  celebrated  navigator  was 
not  undertaken  by  any  express  command  of  his  ma- 
jesty. Captain  Cook  had  already  done  so  much,  that 
it  was  thought  but  reasonable  he  should  now  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet  ^  and  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  do  this  in  a  more  comfortable  manner,  besides 
his  rank  of  post-captain  in  the  navy,  he  was  also  made 
a  captain  in  Greenwich.  Still,  however,  there  were 
some  points  in  the  science  of  geography  which  had  very 
much  engaged  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  were  in- 
deed of  such  importance  as  to  become  a  national  con- 
cern. These  were  to  discover  the  connection  between 
Asia  and  America,  and  to  determine  whether  there  was 
not  a  possibility  of  shortening  the  passage  to  the  East 
Indies  by  sailing  round  the  northern  parts  of  the  conti- 
nents of  Europe  and  Asia.  Many  attempts,  indeed, 
had  already  been  made  by  various  navigators  of  differ- 
ent nations }  but  all  of  them  had  failed,  and,  what  was 
worse,  had  left  the  point  still  undetermined.  An  act  of 
parliament  had  been  passed  in  1745,  by  which  a  reward 
of  20,oool.  was  held  out  to  the  ships  of  any  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  for  accomplishing  this  important  voy- 
age, but  without  mentioning  any  thing  of  those  be- 
longing to  his  majesty  }  ana  this  reward  was  further 
confined  to  the  finding  out  of  the  north-west  passage 
to  the  East  Indies  through  Hudson's  bay.  In  the 
year  1776,  however,  both  the  errors  just  mentioned 
were  corrected.  It  was  now  enacted,  *'  That  if  any 
ship  belonging  to  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  or  to 
his  majesty,  shall  find  out,  and  sail  through,  any  pas- 
sage by  sea  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
in  any  direction  or  parallel  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
to  the  northward  of  the  5 2d  degree  of  northern  lati- 
tude J  the  owners  of  such  ships  if  belonging  to  any 
of  his  majesty's  subjects,  or  the  commanders,  officers, 
and  seamen,  of  such  ships  belonging  to  his  majesty, 
shall  receive,  as  a  reward  for  such  discovery,  the  sum 

of  20,OOOl. 

It  was  not,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  now  deem- 
ed proper  to  solicit  Captain  Cook  to  undergo  fresh 
dangers  by  undertaking  a  voyage  of  this  kind  *,  ne- 
vertheless, as  he  was  universally  looked  upon  to  be 
the  fittest  person  in  the  kingdom  for  the  purpose,  the 
eyes  of  every  one  were  tacitly  fixed  upon  him:  he 
was  consulted  on  every  thing  relating  to  it,  and  soli- 
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Cork,  cited  to  name  the  person  whom  be  judged  most  proper 
to  conduct  it.  To  determine  this  point,  Captain  Cook, 
Sir  Hugh  Palllser,  and  Mr  Stephens,  were  invited  to 
the  house  of  Lord  Sandwirh  to  dinner ;  where,  besides 
the  consideration  of  the  proper  officer  for  conducting 
the  expedition,  m:\ny  things  were  said  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  design.  They  enlarged  upon  its  gran- 
deur and  dignity,  its  consequences  to  navigation  and 
science,  and  the  completeness  it  would  give  to  the 
whole  system  of  discoveries  \  until  at  last  Captain  Cook 
was  80  much  inilamed  by  the  representation  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  voyage,  that  he  started  up,  and  declared 
that  he  would  conduct  it  himself.  This  was  what  the 
parties  present  had  desired,  and  probably  expected  ; 
his  ofler  was  tlicrefore  instantly  laid  before  the  king, 
and  Captain  Cook  appointed  commander  of  the  ex- 
pedition by  the  loth  of  February  1776.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  agreed,  that  on  his  return  from  the  vo'yage, 
he  sliould  be  restored  to  his  place  at  Greenwich  ;  and 
if  no  vacancy  occnrred  during  the  interval,  the  officer 
who  succeeded  him  was  to  resign  in  his  favour.  The 
instructions  he  now  received  were,  that  he  should  at- 
tempt the  high  latitudes  between  the  continents  of 
A«ia  and  America,  and  if  possible  return  to  England 
along  the  northern  coasts  of  Asia  and  Europe.  This 
was  mo  it  probably  the  result  of  the  captain's  own  deli- 
berations, and  what  bad  been  suggested  by  him  to  Lord 
Sandwich  and  other  people  in  power.  He  was  parti- 
cularly desired  to  sail  first  into  the  Pacific  ocean  through 
the  ch^in  of  newly  discovered  islands  which  he  bad 
lately  visited.  After  having  crossed  the  equator,  and 
passed  into  the  northern  parts  of  the  ocean  just  men- 
tioned, he  was  then  to  bold  sach  a  course  as  might 
tend  to  settle  many  interesting  points  of  geography, 
and  produce  some  intermediate  discoveries,  before  he 
arrived  at  the  main  scene  of  operation.  With  regard 
to  this  principal  object,  be  was  ordered,  immediately 
on  his  arrival  on  the  coast  of  New  Albion,  to  proceed 
northward  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  6$  degrees,  without 
losing  any  time  in  exploring  creeks  or  rivers  previous 
to  his  arrival  in  that  latitude ;  and  for  his  further  en- 
couragement, the  act  of  I745f  offering  a  premium  for 
the  discovery  of  the  passage,  was  amended  in  the  man- 
ner above  mentioned.  That  nothing  might  be  want- 
ing which  could  promote  the  success  of  the  grand  ex- 
pedition, Lieutenant  Pickersgill  was  sent  out,  in  1776, 
with  directions  to  explore  the  coasts  of  Baffin's  bay; 
and  the  next  year  Lieutenant  Yonog  was  commissioned 
not  only  to  examine  the  western  parts  of  that  bay,  but 
to  endeavour  to  find  a  passage  on  that  Kide  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Nothing,  however,  was 
performed  by  either  of  these  gentlemen  which  in  the 
least  could  promote  Captain  Cook's  success.  Two 
vesseU  were  provided  as  in  the  former  voyage,  viz.  the 
Resolution  and  the  Discovery ;  the  command  of  the 
former  being  given  to  Captain  Cook,  and  of  the  latter 
to  Captain  Charles  Clerke.  The  only  thing  in  which 
the  appointment  of  the  Discovery  diflered  from  that 
of  the  Resolution  was,  that  the  former  had  no  marine 
officer  on  board.  Every  degree  of  attention  was  be- 
stowed, as  in  the  former  voyage,  upon  the  proper 
victualling  and  other  necessaries  for  the  two  ships ; 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  which  our 
navigator  intended  to  visit  might  derive  some  perma- 
nent benefit  from  the  intercoarso  they  had  with  bim» 
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it  was  determined  to  send  abroad  a  breed  of  domestic 
animals,  and  likewise  a  qoantity  of  useful  seeds,  to  bs 
left  in  proper  places.  With  this  view,  a  bull,  two 
cows  with  their  calves,  and  several  sheep,  with  hay  and 
corn  for  their  subsistence,  were  taken  on  board ;  and 
it  was  likewise  proposed  to  take  in  others  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  A  large  assortment  of  iron  tools  and 
trinkets  was  al»o  sent  out ;  and,  in  short,  every  thing 
that  could  be  judged  proper  either  to  conciliate  the 
good  will  of  the  natives  or  to  prove  serviceable  to 
them,  was  provided*  for  the  voyage,  as  well  as  every 
convenience  for  the  ship's  companies.  In  the  former 
voyage  Captain  Cook  had  brought  along  with  him  a 
native  of  one  of  the  Sooth  sea  islands,  named  Omot, 
who  resided  in  England  during  the  interval  -between 
the  second  and  third  voyages,  and  was  now  happy  at 
getting  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  his  own  coun- 
try. Though  he  could  by  no  means  complain  of  the 
entertainment  he  had  met  with  in  England,  the  idea 
of  returning  home  loaded  with  treasure,  which  might 
enable  him  to  make  a  figure  among  his  countrymen, 
soon  overcame  all  uneasy  sensations,  which  the  leaving 
of  his  English  friends  might  excite.  His  majesty  had 
taken  care  to  furnish  him  with  every  thing  that  could 
possibly  be  of  use  when  he  came  to  bis  native  country  ; 
and  he  had  besides  received  several  valuable  presents^ 
from  Lord  Sandwich,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  several 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance  $  so  that 
nothing  was  omitted  which  could  possibly  be  done  to 
convey,  by  his  means,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sooth 
Sea  islands,  an  idea  of  the  British  power  and  great- 
ness. 

Every  thing  being  prepared  for  the  voyage,  our  na- 
vigator set  sail  from  the  Nore  on  the  25th  of  June 
1776  'y  but  by  reason  of  some  delay  in  receiving  his  in- 
structions, did  not  leave  Plymouth  till  the  12th  of  July. 
He  had  not  been  long  at  sea  before  he  began  his  ope- 
rations for  preserving  the  health  of  his  people  ^  which 
were  found  equally  efficacious  in  this  as  in  the  for- 
mer voyage.  Finding  his  stock  of  provender  for  the 
animals  on  board  likely  to  run  short,  he  touched  at 
Teneriffe,  in  order  to  procure  a  supply,  having  judged 
that  to  be  a  more  proper  place  than  Madeira  lor  the 
purpose.  On  sailing  from  thence  be  ran  a  great  risk 
of  running  upon  some  sunk  rocks  on  the  island  of 
Bonavista^  but  in  this,  as  well  as  00  other  occa- 
sions of  danger,  he  bebaved  with  the  same  judgment, 
coolness,  and  presence  of  mind,  that  distinguished  him 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  On  the  1 2th 
of  August  he  arrived  before  Port  Praya,  in  one  of 
the  Cape  de  Verd  islands  named  St  Jago;  but  not 
finding  it  necessary  to  go  in  there,  he  continued  bis 
voyage  to  the  southward.  The  weather  now  be- 
coming gloomy  and  rainy,  required  a  continuance  of 
the  methods  he  had  already  practised  for  preserviog 
the  health  of  his  people ;  and,  as  formerly,  they  were 
attemled  with  the  greatest  success.  In  this  voyage, 
the  effect  of  these  precautions  was  the  more  remark- 
able, as  at  this  time  the  seams  of  the  vessel  were  opened 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  admit  the  rain,  so  that  scarce 
any  person  on  board  could  lie  dry  in  his  bed ;  and  all 
the  officers  in  the  gun  room  were  driven  out  of  their 
cabins  by  the  water  which  came  through  the  sides. 
Such  was  the  humanity  of  the  commander,  however, 
that  iirhile  the  ships  continued  at  sea,  he  would  not 
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trust  the  workmen  over  their  sides  to  repair  the  de- 
J  fects,  though  caulkers  were  employed  In  the  inside  as 
soon  as  settled  weather  returned.  On  the  1st  of 
September  our  navigators  crossed  the  equator,  and  on 
the  1 8th  of  October  anchored  in  Table  bay  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Here  they  met  with  a  violent 
tempest,  the  eflfects  of  which  were  felt  both  on  sea  and 
land.  It  lasted  three  days,  and  the  Resolution  was  the 
only  ship  in  the  bay  that  rode  out  the  storm  without 
dragging  her  anchors.  On  shore  the  tents  and  obser- 
vatory were  destroyed,  and  the  astronomical  quadrant 
narrowly  escaped  irreparable  damage.  The  Discovery, 
which  had  been  some  time  later  in  sailing  from  Eng- 
land, was  driven  o(F  the  coast,  and  did  not  arrive  till 
the  loth  of  November. 

While  they  remained  in  this  place,  a  disaster  happen- 
ed fvhich  threatened  the  loss  of  most  of  their  live  stock. 
The  bull  and  two  cows  had  been  pot  ashore  to  graze 
among  other  cattle  \  but  Captain  Cook  bad  been  advi- 
sed to  keep  the  sheep,  i6  in  number,  near  the  tents, 
where  they  ivcic  penned  in  every  night.  Some  dogs 
having  got  in  among  them  in  the  night-time,  killed 
four,  and  dispersed  the  rest.  Six  of  them  were  reco- 
vered the  next  day,  but  the  two  rams  and  two  of  the 
finest  ewes  in  the  flock  were  missing.  The  captain  applied 
to  Baron  Plettenberg  the  governor  \  but  all  bis  endea- 
vours were  ussuccessful,  until  be  employed  some  of  the 
meanest  and  lowest  of  the  people,  fellows  whose  cha- 
racter was,  that  for  a  ducatoon  they  would  cut  their 
master's  throat,  burn  the  house  over  his  head,  and  bury 
him  and  his  whole  family  in  ashes.  This  is  mentioned  as 
an  instance  how  far  the  boasted  policy  of  the  Dutch  go- 
vernment at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  falls  short  of  its 
alleged  perfection.  After  all,  two  of  the  finest  ewes 
in  the  flock  were  missing,  and  never  could  be  recover- 
ed. The  captain,  therefore,  to  repair  this  loss,  and 
to  make  an  addition  to  his  original  stock,  purchased 
two  young  bulls,  two  stone  horses,  two  mares,  two 
heifers,  two  rams,  several  ewes  and  goats,  with  some 
rabbits  and  poultry  \  when,  having  finished  all  his  bu- 
siness, he  set  sail  on  the  30th  of  November,  though  it 
was  not  till  the  3d  of  December  that  he  got  clear  of 
land.  Soon  after  his  putting  to  sea,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  several  of  the  goats,  especially  the  males, 
together  with  some  sheep  ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  the  rest  of  the  cattle  were  preserved,  by 
reason  of  the  ship  tossing  and  tumbling  abont  in  a  very 
heavy  sea.  Having  explored  some  desolate  islands  in  the 
southern  seas,  Captain  Cook  set  sail  for  New  21ealand. 
During  this  part  of  the  voyage,  our  navigators  were 
involved  in  so  thick  a  fog,  that,  according  to  the  au- 
thors of  Captain  Cook's  life,  ''  they  sailed  300  leagues 
in  the  dark.''  The  first  land  they  afterwards  reached 
was  New  Holland  \  where  having  remained  till  the  30th 
of  January  1777*  they  set  sail  for  New  Zealand,  and  on 
the  1 2th  of  February  they  anchored  in  Queen  Charlotte's 
Sound.  Here  the  people  were  shy  and  timorous,  on 
account  of  their  having  formerly  destroyed  10  of  Cap- 
tain Furneaux's  people,  who  had  been  sent  ashore  to 
gather  vegetables.  The  cause  of  the  quarrel  could  not 
be  known,  as  none  of  the  party  were  left  alive  to  tell 
the  news.  Lieutenant  Burney,  who  went  ashore  in 
quest  of  them,  found  only  some  fragments  of  their  bo- 
dies \  from  which  it  appeared  that  they  had  been  kill- 
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ed  and  eaten  by  the  savages.  It  waa  not  the  intention 
of  Captain  Cook,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  resent  the 
injury  ;  he  even  refused  to  put  to  death  a  chief  named 
Kahoora^  who,  as  he  was  informed  by  the  natives  them- 
selves, had  killed  Mr  Rowe  the  commander  of  the  pai*- 
ty.  He  was,  however,  particularly  careful  that  no 
opportunity  should  now  be  given  the  savages  of  com- 
mitting such  an  action  with  impunity  \  and  with  this 
view  a  boat  was  never  sent  on  shore  without  being  well 
armed,  and  the  men  under  the  command  of  such  offi- 
cers as  could  be  depended  upon.  The  New  Zealanders 
were  no  sooner  assured  of  Captain  Cook's  pacific  dis- 
position, than  they  threw  aside  their  fears  and  suspi- 
cions, and  entered  into  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  people.  It  would  have  been  the  less  excusable  in 
Captain  Cook  to  have  revenged  at  this  time  the  mas- 
sacre of  Mr  Rowe's  party,  as  be  was  assured  that  the 
quarrel  originated  from  some  petty  thefts  of  the  savages, 
which  were  too  hastily  resented  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish \  and  had  it  not  been  for  this,  no  mischief  would 
have  happened. 

On  the  25th  of  February  our  navigator  left  New 
Zealand,  taking  with  him,  at  the  request  of  Omai, 
two  boys,  the  eldest  about  1 8  and  the  youngest  about 
10.  These  were  soon  cured  of  their  passion  for  tra- 
velling, being  both  violently  sea-sick;  but  as  it  was 
then  too  late  to  repent,  they  expressed  their  grief  in 
loud  and  almost  continual  lamentation ;  and  this  in  a 
kind  of  song  which  seemed  to  consist  of  the  praises  of 
their  native  country,  whence  they  were  now  to  be  se- 
parated for  ever.  By  degrees,  however,  the  sea-sick- 
ness abated,  their  lamentations  became  less  frequent, 
and  at  last  ceased  entirely  \  their  native  country  was 
forgotten,  and  they  appeared  to  be  as  firmly  attached 
to  their  new  friends  the  English  as  if  they  had  been 
born  among  them. 

So  much  time  was  now  spent  in  sailing  up  and  down 
in  the  Pacific  ocean,  where  several  new  islands  were 
discovered,  that  Captain  Cook  judged  it  impossible  to 
accomplish  any  thing  for  this  year  in  the  high  northern 
latitudes  \  for  which  reason  he  determined  to  bear  away 
for  the  Friendly  islands,  in  order  to  supply  himself  with 
those  necessaries  which  he  had  found  impossible  to  be 
got  at  any  of  the  islands  which  he  had  just  discovered. 
In  his  run  thither  several  new  islands  were  visited  ;  and 
in  prosecBting  these  discoveries  our  navigator  once  more 
narrowly  escaped  being  shipwrecked.  The  danger  at 
this  time  arose  from  a  low  sandy  island,  which  the  Re- 
solution was  very  near  running  upon.  From  this  she 
was  only  saved  by  the  circumstance  of  all  the  men  hav- 
ing been  accidentally  called  upon  deck  to  put  the  ves- 
sel about,  and  n(M>st  of  them  being  at  their  stations  when 
the  danger  was  discovered.  Soon  after  this  both  ships 
struck  upon  some  sunk  coral  rocks,  but  happily  were 
got  ofi*  without  damage. 

After  a  stay  of  between  two  and  three  months. 
Captain  Cook  took  leave  of  the  Friendly  islands  on  the 
13th  of  July  1777;  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^  ®^  August 
reached  Otabeite,  where  he  introduced  Omai  to  his 
country  people,  and  whose  reception  by  them  is  par- 
ticularly related  under  the  next  article.  Here  the 
captain  found  the  people  of  Otabeite  ready  to  engage 
in  a  war  with  those  of  Eimeo;  but  though  strongly 
solicited  by  the  former  to  assist  them  in  an  expedition 
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Couk.  Against  their  enemies,  he  refined  to  take  any  concern 
*  y  ^  in  the  affair,  alleging,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  the 
people  of  £imeo  had  never  offended  him.  This  seemed 
to  satisfy  most  of  the  chiefs  ^  but  one,  named  Towha^ 
was  so  much  displeased,  that  Captain  Cook  could  ne- 
ver regain  his  favour.  He  even  threatened,  that  as 
soon  as  the  captain  should  be  gone,  be  would  make 
war  upon  Otoo,  one  of  the  princes  of  these  ibiands  whom 
he  knew  to  be  in  strict  friendship  with  himj  but  from 
this  he  was  deterred  by  the  capUin^s  threatening  to 
return  and  chastise  him  if  he  made  any  such  attempt. 
As  a  mark  of  Otoo^s  friendship,  he  gave  our  navigator 
a  canoe,  which  he  desired  him  to  carry  to  the  king  of 
Britain,  having  nothing  else,  as  be  said,  worth  bis  ac- 
ceptance. 

From  Otabeite  Captain  Cook  proceeded  to  Eimeo, 
where,  on  accoont  of  some  thefts  committed  by  the 
natives,  be  was  obliged  to  commence  hostilities,  by 
burning  a  number  of  their  war  canoes,  and  even  some 
bouses.  Tb^se  transactions  gave  him  much  concern  j 
and  the  more  that  he  had  been  so  much  solicited  to 
make  war  on  these  people  by  his  friends  at  Otabeite, 
to  whose  intreaties  he  had  refused  to  listen.  From 
Cimeo  he  proceeded  to  Huabeine,  where  he  saw  Omai 
finally  settled,  and  left  with  him  the  two  New  Zealand 
youths  already  mentioned.  The  youngest  of  these  was 
so  much  attached  to  the  English,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  carry  him  out  of  the  ship  and  put  him  ashore  by 
force.  During  his  stay  on  this  island,  the  diptain  was 
obliged  to  punish  a  thief  with  greater  severity  than  be 
had  ever  done  before,  viz.  by  causing  his  head  and 
beard  to  be  shaved,  and  bis  ears  cut  off.  Some  4>ther 
disagreeable  transactions  took  place,  particularly  the 
desertion  of  two  of  his  people,  who  were  not  recovered 
withont  the  greatest  difficulty.  In  the  course  of  his 
exertions  for  their  recovery,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
detain  the  son,  daughter,  and  son-in-law  of  the  chief 
of  an  island  named  Otaha.  This  had  almost  produced 
very  serions  consequences,  the  natives  having  formed 
a  plot  for  carrying  off  Captain  Cook  himself,  as  well 
as  Captain  Clerk  and  Mr  Gore.  With  regard  to  the 
commander,  they  were  disappointed  by  his  own  cao- 
tioo  and  vigilance  :  but  Messrs  Clerke  and  Gore  were 
in  particular  danger*,  and  it  was  onlpr  owing  to  the 
circumstance  of  one  of  them  having  a  pistol  in  his  hand 
as  they  walked  together  00  shore,  that  they  were  sot 
seized. 

Having  left  the  Society  islands,  and  discovered 
a  new  group,  which  in  honour  of  bis  patron  the 
earl  of  Sandwich,  our  commander  named  the  Sand- 
wich IsleSf  he  set  out  on  the  2d  of  January  1778  on 
his  voyage  northward.  In  this  he  was  very  success- 
ful, ascertaining  the  vicinity  of  the  continents  of  Asia 
and  America,  which  had  never  been  done,  or  but  very 
imperfectly,  before.  From  these  desolate  regions  be 
returned  to  the  island  of  Oonalashka  ^  whence,  having 
refitted  and  taken  in  provisions,  he  returned  to  the 
southward,  and  on  the  26th  of  November  reached 
the  Saodwich  islands,  where  he  discovered  a  new  one 
named  Mowee^  and  on  the  30tb  of  the  same  montb 
another  of  much  larger  extent,  named  O-why-hee.  Se- 
ven weeks  were  spent  In  exploring  the  coasts  of  this 
island  \  and  during  all  this  time  he  continued  to  have 
the  most  friendly  intercourse  with  the  people,  who, 
however,  appeared  to  be  much  more  numerous  and 
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powerful  than  tiiose  of  any  island  oar  navigators  bad 
yet  touched  at.     Several  of  the  cliiefs  and  principal 
people  bad  attached  themselves  greatly  to  the   com- 
mander,   and  in  general  the    people   appeared   to  be 
much  more  honest  in  their  dispositions  than  any  whom 
be  had  ever  visited.     But  by  the  time  he  had  finished 
bis  circumnavigation   of  the  island  and  cast  anchor 
in  a  bay  called  Karakakooa,  matters  were  greatly  al* 
tered.     An  universal  disposition  to  tbeft  and  plunder 
had  now  taken  place }  and  in  this  it  was  evident  that 
the  common  people  were  encouraged  by  their  chiefs, 
who  shared  the  booty  with  them.     Still,  however,  no 
hostilities  were  commenced  :  the  greatest  honours  were 
paid  to  the  commander  \  and,  on  bis  going  ashore,  be 
was  received  with  ceremonies  little  short  of  adoration. 
A  vast  quantity  of  hogs  and   other   provisions    were 
procured  for  the  ships  ^  and  on  the  4th  of  February 
1779,  they  left  the  island,  not  without  most  magni- 
ficent presents  from  the  chiefs,  and  such  as  they  had 
never  before  received  in  any  part  of  the  world.    Uo- 
luckiiy  they  met  with  a  storm  on  the  sixth  and  seventh 
of  the   same    month  j    during   which  the  Besolntion 
sprung  the  head  of  her  foremast  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  were  obliged  to  return  to    Karakakooa   bay  to 
have  it  repaired.     As  they  returned.    Captain  Cook 
had  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  humanity    to    tbe 
people,  by  the  relief  he  afforded  to  some  of  their  canoes 
which  had  suffered  in  the  storm.     Tbe  same  friendly 
intercourse  which  had  formerly  been  held  with  the  na- 
tives now  commenced,  and  Captain  Cook  was  treated 
with  tbe  usual  honours  \  but  on  tbe  13th  of  Ibis  month 
it  was  unhappily  broken  off  on  the  following  account. 
One  of  the   natives  being   detected  in   stealing  the 
tongs  from  the  armourer's  forge  in  the  Discovery,  was 
dismissed  with  a  pretty  severe  floggings  but  this  example 
was  so  far  from  being  attended  with  any  good  effect, 
that  in  the  afternoon  another,  having  snatched  up  the 
tongs  and  a  cbissel,  jumped  overboard  with  them  and 
swam  for  the  shore.    The  master  and  midshipman  were 
instantly  dispatched  in  pursuit  of  him  }  but  he  escaped 
on  board  a  canoe,  which  paddled  away  so  quickly  that 
the  cutter  could  not  come  near  it.    A  chief  named  Pa- 
reah^  who  was  at  this  time  on  board  the  Resolution,  un- 
derstanding what  had  happened,  promised  to  go  abore, 
and  get  back  the  stolen  goods  \  but  before  this  could 
be  done,  the  thief  bad  made  his  escape  into  the  coun- 
try.    Captain  Cook,    who   was   at  that  time  ashore, 
bad  endeavoured  to  intercept  the  canoe  when  it  land- 
ed, but  was  led  out  of  the  way  by  some  of  tbe  na- 
tives who  pretended  to  be  his  guides.     The  tongs  and 
cbissel,  however,  were  brought  back  to  tbe  master  as 
he  advanced  to  the  landing  place,  but  he  being  now 
joined  by  some  of  the  rost  of  the  people  in  the  pin- 
nace, could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  recovery  of  tbe 
stolen  goods,  but  insisted  upon  having  thoj^thief  or  tbe 
canoe  which  carried  bim   by   way    of  reprisal.    On 
bis  preparing  to  launch  this  last  into  the  water,  he  was 
interrupted  by  Pareah,  who  insisted  that  it  was  his 
property,  and  that  he  should  not  take  it  away.    As 
the  officer  paid  no  regard  to  his  remonstrances,  Pa- 
reah, who  seems  to  have  been  a  very  strong  man,  sei- 
zed   him,   pinioned    his    arms    behind,  and  held  bim 
fast  by  the  hair  of  the  head.     On  this  one  of  the  sailors 
struck  the  chief  with  an  oar  \  on  which,  quitting  tbe 
officer,  he  instantly  snatched  the  oar  out  of  the  man's 
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Cook.  H*n»5f  «nd  broke  it  in  two  ncros»  his  knee.  The  In- 
dians then  attacked  the  sailors  with  stones,  and  soon 
drove  them  to  their  boats,  to  which  they  were  forced 
to  swjm,  as  they  lay  at  some  distance  from  the  shore. 
The  officers  who  could  not  swim  retired  to  a  small 
rock,  where  they  were  closely  pursued  by  the  Indians^ 
and  here  the  master  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life, 
till  Pareah  returned  and  obliged  the  Indians  to  give 
over  their  attacks.  The  crentlemen,  sensible  that  Pa- 
reah'a  presetice  alone  could  protect  them,  entreated 
him  to  remain  ^ith  them  till  they  could  be  brought 
off  in  the  boats.  On  his  refusal,  the  master  set  out  to 
the  place  where  the  observatories  had  been  erected,  for 
farther  assistance  ^  but  Pareah,  who  met  him,  and  sos- 
|iected  his  errand,  obliged  him  to  return.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  multitude  had  begun  to  break  in  pieces 
the  pinnace,  after  having  taken  every  thing  out  of  her 
that  was  loose  :  on  the  return  of  Pareah,  however, 
they  were  again  dispersed,  and  some  of  the  oars  re* 
stored,  after  which  the  gentlemen  were  glad  to  get  off 
in  safety.  Before  they  reached  the  ship  Pareah  over* 
took  them  in  a  canoe,  and  delivered  the  midshipman^s 
cap  which  had  been  taken  from  him  in  the  scuffle  \  he 
also  joined  noses  with  tbem  in  token  of  friendship,  and 
desired  to  know  whether  Captain  Cook  would  kill  him 
on  account  of  what  had  happened.  They  assured 
him  that  he  would  not,  and  made  signs  of  reconcilia- 
tion on  their  part.  On  this  he  left  them  and  pad* 
died  over  to  the  town  of  Kavaroah  ;  and  that  was  the 
last  time  that  he  was  seen  by  the  English.  In  the  night* 
time  the  sentinels  were  much  alarmed  by  shrill  and 
melancholy  sounds  from  the  adjacent  villages,  which 
they  took  to  be  the  lamentations  of  the  women.  Next 
day  it  was  found  that  the  large  cutter  of  th^  Disco- 
very had  been  carried  off  in  the  night-time  y  on  which 
Captain  Cook  ordered  the  launch  and  small  cotter  to 
go  under  the  command  of  the  second  lieutenant,  and 
to  lie  off  the  east  point  of  the  bay  in  order  to  intercept 
all  the  canoes  that  might  attempt  to  get  out,  and  if 
necessary  to  6re  upon  them.  The  third  lieutenant  of 
the  Resolution  was  despatched  to  the  western  part  of 
the  bay  on  the  same  service  ^  while  the  master  was 
sent  in  pursuit  of  a  targe  double  canoe  already  under 
sail,  and  making  the  best  of  her  way  out  of  the  har- 
bour. He  soon  came  op  with  ber,  and  by  firing  a 
few  shots,  obliged  ber  to  run  on  shore,  and  the  In* 
dians  to  leave  her.  This  was  the  canoe  belonging  to 
a  chief  named  Omea^  whose  person  was  reckoned 
eqoally  sacred  with  that  of  the  king ;  and  to  the  ne- 
glect of  securing  him  we  may  attribute  the  succeeding 
disaster.  Captain  Cook  now  formed  the  resolution  of 
going  in  person  to  seize  the  king  himself  in  his  capi- 
tal of  Kavaroah  ;  and  as  there  was  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  had  fled,  it  was  his  design  to  secure  the  large 
canoes,  which  on  that  account  he  caused  to  be  hauled 
up  on  the  beach.  With  this  view  he  left  the  ship 
about  seven  oVlock  in  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  I4tli 
of  February,  being  attended  by  the  lieutenant  of  ma- 
rines, a  Serjeant,  coi*poral,  and  seven  private  men. 
The  crew  of  the  pinnace,  under  the  command  of  Mr 
Roberts,  were  also  armed  :  and  as  they  rowed  towards 
the  shore,  the  captain  ordered  the  launch  to  leave  her 
station,  at  the  opposite  point  of  the  hay,  in  order  to 
assist  his  own  boat.  Having  landed  ivith  the  marines 
at  the  upper  end   of  4he  town,  the   Indians  flocked 
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round  him,  and  prostrated  themselves  before  biiii.  No 
sign  of  hostility,  nor  even  much  alarm,  appeared  \  the 
king^s  sons  waited  on  the  commander  as  soon  as  he 
sent  for  them,  and  by  their  means  he  was  introduced 
to  the  king,  who  readily  consented  to  go  on  board  \ 
but  in  a  little  time  the  Indians  began  to  arm  them- 
selves with  long  spears,  clubs,  and  daggers,  and  to 
put  on  thick  mats  which  they  use  as  defensive  armour. 
This  hostile  appearance  was  greatly  augmented  by  an 
unlucky  piece  of  news  which  was  just  now  brought  by 
a  canoe,  viz.  that  one  of  the  Indian  chiefs  had  been 
killed  by  the  people  in  the  Discovery's  boats.  On  this 
the  women,  who  had  hitherto  sat  on  the  beach  con- 
versing familiarly,  and  taking  their  breakfasts,  re- 
moved, and  a  confused  murmur  ran  through  the 
crowd.  An  old  priest  now  appeared  with  a  cocoa-nut 
in  his  hand,  which  he  held  out  as  a  present  to  Captain 
Cook,  singing  all  the  while,  and  making  a  roost 
troublesome  noise,  as  if  he  meant  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  captain  and  his  people  from  observing  the 
motions  of  the  Indians,  who  were  now  everywhere  put- 
ting on  their  armour.  Captain  Cook  beginning  to 
think  his  situation  dangerous,  ordered  the  lieutenant 
of  the  marines  to  march  towards  the  shore,  as  he 
himself  did,  having  all  the  while  hold  of  the  king's 
hand,  who  very  readily  accompanied  him,  attended 
by  his  wife,  two  son^,  and  several  chiefs.  The  In- 
dians made  a  lane  for  them  to  pass  ;  and  as  the  di- 
stance they  had  to  go  was  only  about  50  or  60  yards, 
and  the  boats  lay  at  no  more  than  five  or  six  yards 
distance  from  land,  there  was  not  the  least  apprehen- 
sion of  the  catastrophe  which  ensued.  The  king's 
youngest  son  Keowa  went  on  board  the  pinnace  with- 
out the  least  hesitation,  and  the  king  was  aboot  to 
follow,  when  his  wife  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  two  chiefs,  forced  him  to 
sit  down.  The  captain  might  now  have  safely  got 
aboard,  but  did  not  immediately  relinquish  the  design 
of  taking  the  king  along  with  him.  Finding  at  last, 
however,  that  this  could  not  be  accomplished  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  bloodshed,  be  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  orders  for  the  people  to  reimbark,  when  one 
of  the  Indians  threw  a  stone  at  him.  This  insult  was 
returned  by  the  captain,  who  had  a  double  barrelled 
piece,  by  a  discharge  of  small  shot  from  one  of  the  bar- 
rels. This  had  little  effect,  as  the  man  had  a  thick 
mat  before  him  \  and  as  he  now  brandished  bis  spear, 
the  captain  knocked  him  down  with  his  musket.  The 
king's  son,  Keowa,  still  remaining  in  the  pinnace, 
the  detaining  him  would  have  been  a  great  check  up- 
on the  Indians  \  but  unluckily  Mr  Roberts,  who  com- 
manded the  pinnace,  set  bim  ashore  at  bis  own  re- 
quest soon  after  the  first  fire.  In  the  mean  time  ano- 
ther Indian  was  observed  in  the  act  of  brandishing  his 
spear  at  the  commander ;  who  thereupon  was  obliged 
to  fire  upon  him  in  his  own  defence.  Missing  his 
aim,  however,  he  killed  one  close  by  his  side :  upon 
which  the  serjeant  observing  that  he  bad  missed  the 
man  be  aimed  at,  received  orders  to  fire  also,  *  which 
he  did,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  This  repressed 
the  foremost  of  the  Indians,  and  made  them  fall  back 
in  a  body  ;  but  they  were  urged  on  again  by  those  be- 
hind, and  discharged  a  volley  of  stones  among  the  ma- 
rines, who  immediately  returned  it  by  a  general  dis* 
charge  of  their  muskets  5  and  this  was  instantly  follow- 
ed 
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ed  by  a  fire  from  tbe  boats.     Captain  Cook  expressed 
his    astonishment  at  their  firing,   vvaved   his  band  to 
them  to  cease,  and  called  to  the  people  in  the  boats 
to  come  'nearer  to  receive  the  marines.     This    order 
fvas  obeyed  by  Mr  Roberts ;  but  the  lieutenant  who 
commanded  the  lannch,  instead  of  coming  nearer,  put 
off  to  a  greater   distance  ^   and   by  this  preposterous 
conduct  deprived    the  unfortunate  commander  of  the 
only  chance  he  had  for  his  life :  for  now  the  Indians, 
exasperated  by  the  fire  of  the  marines,  rushed  in  upon 
them  and  drove  them  into  the  water,  leaving  tbe  cap- 
tain alone  upon  tbe  rock.     A  fire  indeed  was  kept  up 
by  both  boats ;  but  tbe  one  was  too  far  oflF,  and  the 
other  crowded  with   the  marines,  so  that  they  could 
not  direct  their  fire  with  proper  effect.     Captain  Cook 
was  then  observed  making  for  the  pinnace,  carrying 
bis  musket  under  his  arm,  and  holding  his  other  hand 
on  the  back*part  of  his  bead  to  guard   it  from   the 
stones.     An  Indian  was  seen  following  him,  but  with 
marks  of  fear,  as  he  stopped  once  or  twice  seemingly 
undetermined  to  proceed.     At  last  he  struck  tbe  cap* 
lain  on  the  back  of  the  head   with  a  club,  and  then 
precipitately  retreated.  The  latter  staggered  a  few  paces, 
and  then  fell  on  his  hand  and  one  knee,  and  dropped  his 
musket.     Before  he  could  recover  himself,  another  In- 
dian stabbed  him  with  a  dagger  in  the  neck,  though 
still  without  putting  an  end  to  his  life.     He  then  fell 
into  a  pool  of  water  knee-deep,  where  others  crowded 
upon  him :  but  still  he  struggled  violently  with  them, 
got  up  his  head,  and  looked  towards  the  pinnace  as 
if  soliciting  assistance.     Tbe  boat  was  not  above  five 
or  six  yards  distant  ^  but  such  was  the  confused  and 
crowded  state  of  the  crew,  that  no  assistance  could  be 
given  him.     The  Indians  then  got  him  under  again, 
but  in  deeper  water,  though  he  still  continued  to  strug- 
gle, and  once  more  got  his  head  up  \  but  being  quite 
spent   he    turned  towards   the  rock  as  if   to  support 
himself  by  it,  when  a  savage  struck  him  with  a  club, 
which  probably  put  an  end  to  his  life,  as  he  was  never 
seen  to  struggle  any  more.     The  savages  hauled  his 
lifeless  body  upon  the  rocks,  and  used  it  in  the  most 
barbarous   manner,  snatching  the  daggers  out  of  one 
another^s  hands,    in   order   to  have    the   pleasure   of 
mangling  it.     If  any  thing  could  add  to  the  misfor- 
tune of  this  celebrated  navigator's  death,  it  was,  that 
even  his  mangled  remains  were  not  saved  from  the 
bands    of  the   barbarians.      Tbe    lieutenant    already 
mentioned,  who,  by  his  removing  to  a  distance  when 
be  ought  to  have  come  on  sbore,  seemed  to  have  been 
tlie  occasion  of  his  death,  returned  on  board  without 
making  any  attempt   to  recover  his  body^  though  it 
appeared  from  the  testimonies  of  four  or  five  midship- 
men  who   arrived   soon  after  at  tbe  fatal  spot,    that 
the    beach  was  almost  deserted  by  the  Indians,  they 
having  at  last  yielded   to  the  continual  fire  from  the 
boats.     The  officer  alleged  in  his  own  excuse  for  re- 
moving at  first  from  the  shore,  that  he  mistook  the 
signals ;  but  be  this  as  it  will,  the  complaints  against 
him  were  so  many  and  so  greats  that  Captain  Clerke 
was  obliged  publicly  to  take  notice  of  them,  and  to 
take  the  depositions  of  his  accusers  in  writing.— These 
papers,  however,  were  not  found,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  captain's  bad  state  of  health  had  induced  him 
to  destroy  them.     After  all,    we  are   informed  that, 
in   the    opinion  of  Captain  Philips    who  commanded 
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tbe  marines,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  effectual 
relief  could  have  been  given  to  the  commander,  even 
if  no  mistake  had  been  committed  on  the  part  of  tbe 
lieutenant*     The  author  of  all  tbe  mischief  was  Pa- 
reah,  the  chief  already  mentioned,  wlio  bad  employ- 
ed people  to  steal  the  boat  in    the  night-time.    The 
king  was  entirely  innocent  both  of  tbe  theft  and  the 
murder  of  Captain  Cook ;  but  the  latter  was  perpe- 
trated by  some   chiefs  who  were  his   near  relations. 
The  chief  who  first  struck  him  with  a  club  was  na- 
med Karimans  raha^  and  he  who  stabbed  him  with  tbe 
dagger  was  called  Nooah.     The  latter,  Mr  Samwell, 
from  whose  narrative  this  account  is  taken,  observes, 
was  stout  and  tall,  had  a  fierce  look  and  demeanour, 
and  united  in  bis  person  tbe  two  properties  of  strength 
aud  agility  more  than  he  had  ever  observed  in  any  other 
person.— Both  of  them  were  held  in  great  estimation  by 
their  countrymen  on  account  of  the  hand  they  had  in 
bis  death. 

By  reason  of  the  barbarous  disposition  of  the  Indians, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  recover  Captain  Cook's  body 
after  the  first  opportunity  already  mentioned  was  lost. 
By  dint  of  threats  and  negotiations,  however,  some  of 
the  principal  parts  were  procured  with  great  difficulty  \ 
by  which  means  the  navigators  were  enabled  to  perform 
tbe  last  offices  to  their  much  respected  commander. 
These  being  put  into  a  coffin,  and  tbe  service  read 
over  them,  were  committed  to  the  deep  with  the  usual 
military  honours  on  the  21st  of  February  1779*  Soon 
after  his  death  a  letter  was  issued  by  M.  de  Sartioe, 
secretary  to  tbe  marine  department  of  jFrance,  and  sent 
to  all  tbe  commanders  of  French  ships,  importing, 
that  Captain  Cook  should  be  treated  as  the  commander 
of  a  neutral  and  allied  power  \  and  that  all  captains 
of  armed  vessels  who  might  meet  with  him,  should 
make  him  acquainted  with  the  king's  order,  but  at 
the  same  time  let  him  know,  that  on  bis  part  he 
must  refrain  from  hostilities.  This  humane  and  gene- 
rous proceeding,  with  regard  to  France,  originated 
from  M.  Turgot  \  but  the  thought  seems  first  to  have 
struck  Dr  Franklin.  This  much  at  least  is  certain, 
that  the  doctor,  while  ambassador  from  the  United 
States,  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the  American  naval 
commanders  something  to  the  purport  of  that  already 
mentioned  \  but  in  this  he  was  not  supported  by  Con- 
gress ;  for  an  edict  was  instantly  i>>sued,that  special  care 
should  be  taken  to  seize  Captain  Cook  if  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  it  occurred.  The  Spaniards  proceed- 
ed in  the  same  manner,  and  both  acted  on  a  princi- 
ple equally  mean  and  absurd,  that  the  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  western  coast  of  America,  or  of  a 
northern  passage  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  might  be  at- 
tended with  some  bad  consequence  to  their  respective 
states. 

Captain  Cook  was  a  man  of  plain  address  and  ap- 
pearance, bnt  well  looked,  and  upwards  of  six  feet 
high.  His  head  was  small,  and  he  wore  his  hair, 
which  was  brown,  tied  behind.  His  face  was  full  of 
expression  ;  his  nose  exceedingly  well  shaped  ;  his  eyes, 
which  were  small  and  of  a  brown  cast,  were  quick 
and  piercing  \  his  eyebrows  prominent,  which  gave 
his  countenance  altogether  an  air  of  austerity.  Not- 
withstRndirg  this,  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  ex- 
cel him  in  humanity,  as  is  evident  from  the  whole  te- 
nor of  his  behaviour  both  to  his  own  people  and  tbe 
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nuniy  SAvage  nations  witb  whom  he  had  occasion  to  in- 
terfere. This  amiable  property  discovered  itself  even  in 
the  final  catastrophe  of  his  life  -,  his  utmost  care  being 
directed  to  the  preservation  of  his  people,  and  the  pro- 
curing them  a  safe  retreat  to  their  boats.  And  it  can- 
not be  enough  lamented,  that  he  who  took  so  much 
care  of  others,  should  have  perished  in  such  a  miserable 
manner  for  want  of  being  properly  supported  by  them* 
The  perseverance  with  which  he  pursued  every  object 
which  happened  to  be  pointed  oat  as  bis  duty  was  un- 
•qgalled.  Nothing  ever  could  divert  him  from  what 
be  had  once  undertaken }  and  he  persevered  in  the 
midst  of  dangers  and  difficulties  which  would  have  dis- 
heartened persons  of  very  considerable  strength  and 
firmness  of  mind.  For  this  he  was  adapted  by  nature, 
having  a  strong  constitution,  inured  to  labour,  and  ca- 
pable of  undergoing  the  greatest  hardships.  His  sto- 
mach bore  without  difficulty  the  coarsest  and  most 
ungrateful  food  ;  and  he  submitted  to  every  kind'  of 
self-denial  with  tho  greatest  indifference.  ^  To  this 
strength  of  constitution  he  joined  an  invincible  forti- 
tude of  mind,  of  which  the  circumnavigation  of  New 
Holland,  and  his  voyage  towards  the  South  Pole,  fur- 
nish innumerable  instances.  He  was  master  of  him- 
self on  every  trying  occasion  j  and  the  greater  the 
emergency,  the  greater  always  appeared  his  calmness 
and  recollection :  so  that  in  the  most  dangerous  situa* 
tions,  after  giving  proper  directions  to  his  people,  he 
could  sleep  soundly  the  hours  that  he  had  allotted  to 
iiimself.  That  he  possessed  genius  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree cannot  be  questioned }  his  invention  was  ready, 
and  capable  not  only  of  suggesting  the  most  noble  ob- 
jects of  pursuit,  but  the  most  proper  methods  of  at- 
taining them.  His  knowledge  of  his  own  profession 
was  unequalled ;  and  to  this  he  added  a  very  consider- 
able proficiency  in  other  sciences.  In  astronomy,  he 
became  so  eminent,  that  he  was  at  length  enabled  to 
ti^ke  the  lead  in  making  the  astronomical  observations 
during  the  course  of  his  voyages.  In  general  learning 
be  likewise  attained  to  such  a  proficiency  as  to  be  able 
to  express  himself  with  clearness  and  propriety  j  and 
thus  became  respectable  as  the  narrator,  as  well  as  the 
performer,  of  great  actions.  He  was  an  excellent  hus- 
band and  father,  sincere  and  steady  in  his  friendship, 
and  possessed  of  a  general  sobriety  and  virtue  of  charac- 
ter* In  conversation  he  was  unaffected  and  unassum- 
ing J  rather  backward  in  pushing  discourse,  but  oblig- 
ing and  communicative  to  those  who  wished  for  infor- 
mation :  and  he  was  distinguished  by  a  simplicity  of 
manners  almost  universally  the  attendant  of  truly  great 
men.  With  all  these  amiable  qualities,  the  captain 
was  occasionally  subject  to  a. hastiness  of  temper,  which 
has  been  set  forth  in  its  utmost  extent,  if  not  exag- 
gerated by  some,  though  but  few,  who  are  not  his 
friends  :  but  even  these,  as  well  as  others,  when  taking 
a  general  view  of  his  character,  are  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  his  age. 

Captain  Cook  is  distinguished  %b  an  author,  by  an  ac- 
Goont  of  his  second  voyage  written  by  himself,  tlis  first 
voyage,  as  well  as  that  of  several  other  navigators,  had 
been  recorded  by  Dr  Hawkeswortb  ^  but  on  the  present 
occasion  it  was  not  judged  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  any  other  than  the  pen  of  the  author  himself^  and 
his  journal,  with  a  few  occasional  alterations,  and  be- 
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ing  divided  into  chapters,  was  sufficient  for  the  pnr-  cook. 
pose.  The  style  is  clear,  natural,  and  manly  j  and  it 
is  not  improbable,  that  even  a  pen  of  more  studied  ele* 
gance  could  not  have  made  it  appear  to  more  advan- 
tage. When  it  appeared,  which  was  not  till  some  time 
after  the  author  had  left  England,  the  book  was  recom- 
mended by  the  accuracy  and  excellency  of  its  charts,  and 
by  a  numerous  collection  of  fine  engravings  done  from 
the  original  drawings  of  Mr  Hodges. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  taking  some 
notice  of  the  honours  paid  to  our  celebrated  navigator 
after  his  death,  both  by  bis  own  conntrymen  and  those 
of  other  nations.  Perhaps  indeed  it  may  be  said  with 
justice,  that  foreigners  hold  his  memory  in  an  estimation 
unequalled  even  in  this  country  9  a  remarkable  proof  of 
which  occurs  in  the  eulogy  upon  him  by  Michael 
Angelo  Gianetti,  read  in  the  Florentine  academy,  on 
the  9th  of  June  1785,  and  published  at  Florence  the 
same  year.  It  is  said  also,  that  one  of  the  French 
literary  academies  proposed  a  prize  for  the  best  eulogium 
on  Captain  Cook ;  and  many  poetical  testimonies  of  his 
merit  appeared  in  our  own  language.  The  Royal 
Society  of  London  resolved  to  testify  their  respect  to 
him  by  a  medal,  for  which  purpose  a  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion was  opened.  A  gold  medal  was  given  to  such  of 
the  fellows  as  subscribed  20  guineas,  ^ud  a  silver  one 
to  those  who  subscribed  smaller  sums^  and  each  of  the 
other  members  received  one  of  bronze.  .  Those  who 
subscribed  20  guineas  were,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  president* 
the  prince  of  Anspach,  the  duke  of  Montague,  Lord 
Mulgrave,  and  Messrs  Cavendish,  Pt-achey,  Perrin, 
Poll,  and  Sbuttleworth.  Many  designs  were  proposed 
on  the  occasion }  but  the  following  was  that  which  was 
actually  struck.  On  one  side  was  the  head  of  Captain 
Cook  in  profile,  with  this  inscription  round  ir,  Jac 

COOKOCEANI  INVESTIGATOR  ACERRIMUS^  and  OU  the 

exergue,  Reg.  Soc.  Lokd.  socio  suo.  On  the  re- 
verse is  a  representation  of  Britannia  holding  a  globe, 
with  this  inscription  round  her,  NiL  intent atum 
NOSTRI  LiauERE ;  and  on  the  exergue,  AusPiciis 
Georgii  ni.  One  of  the  gold  medals  struck  on  this 
occasion,  was  presented  to  the  king,  another  to  the 
queen,  and  a  third  to  the  prince  of  Whales.  Another 
was  sent  to  the  French  king  on  account  of  the  protec- 
tion he  had  granted  to  the  ships )  and  a  second  to  the 
empress  of  Bussia,  in  whose  dominions  they  had  been 
treated  witb  every  expression  of  friendship  and  kind- 
ness. Both  these  great  personages  condescended  to 
accept  of  the  present  with  marks  of  satisfaction.  The 
French  king  wrote  a  handsome  letter  to  the  Society, 
signed  by  himself,  and  undersigned  by  the  marquis  de 
Vergennes}  and  the  empress  of  Russia  commissioned 
Count  Oaterman  to  signify  to  Mr  Fitzherbert  the  sense 
she  had  of  the  value  of  the  present,  and  that  she  had 
caused  it  to  be  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences.  As  a  further  testimony  of  the 
pleasure  she  derived  from  it,  the  empress  presented  to 
the  Royal  Society  a  large  and  beautiful  gold  medal, 
containing  on  one  side  the  eifigies  of  herself,  and  on  the 
other  a  representation  of  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great. 
After  the  general  assignment  of  the  medals,  which  took 
place  in  1784,  there  being  a  surplus  of  money  still 
remaining,  it  was  resolved  by  the  president  and  council, 
tiiat  an  additional  number  of  medals  should  be  thrown 
off,  to  be  disposed  of  in  presents  to  Mrs  Cook,  the  earl 
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C«ot,     of  Sandwich,  Dr  Benjumin  Franklin,  Dr  Cook,  pro* 

C^>  DU-  vost  of  King't  College  Cambridge,  and  Mr  Planta.   At 

covfrtet,    jijg  jjjj,^^  j'jj^g  j^  ^j^jj  agreed  that  Mr  Aubert  should  be 

alloifed  to  have  a  gold  medal  of  Captain  Cook,  on  hi^ 
paying  for  the  gold,  and  the  ex  pence  of  striking  it,  in 
tottsideration  of  his  intention  to  present  it  to  the  king 
of  Poland. 

During  the  two  vifiit^  of  the  ships  at  Kamtschatka, 
Alujor  Behm,^tlie  commandant  of  that  province,  had 
hestowc^d,  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  every  kind  of  as- 
sifctAnce  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  bestow  ;  and  such 
was  the  sense  entertained  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty 
or  the  kindness  he  had  showed,  that  they  determined  to 
make  him  a  present  of  a  magnificent  piece  of  plate  with 
an  inscription  expressive  of  his  horoane  and  generoos 
conduct.  The  inscription  was  drawn  up  by  Dr  Cook,  and 
afterwards  submitted  to  the  opinion  and  correction  of 
some  gentlemen  of  the  first  eminence  in  otassical  taste. 

Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  who  had  all  along  displayed  an 
oncomroon  respect  and  kindness  for  Captain  Cook, 
likewise  displayed  his  regard  for  his  memory  in  a  most 
eminent  manner.  On  his  estate  in  Buckinghamshire, 
be  constructed  a  small  hnilding  with  a  pillar,  contain* 
»ng  the  character  of  Captain  Cook,  which  is  given  at  the 
end  of  the  introduction  to  the  last  voyage.  This  was 
drawn  up  by  the  honourable  Admiral  Forbes,  admiral 
of  the  fleet,  and  general  of  the  marines ;  to  whom  Cap- 
tain Cook  Wa4  known  only  by  his  merit  and  extraordi- 
nary actions. 

Amidst  all  these  expressions  of  onavailing  praise,  it 
was  not  forgotten  to  show  some  essential  service  to  the 
widow  and  family  of  oar  celebrated  navigator.  A 
memorial  for  a  pension  of  200I.  per  annum  was  given 
In  to  the  king  from  the  commissioners  of  the  admiralty, 
and  signed  by  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  Mr  Butler,  the 
earl  of  Lisburne,  Mr  Penton,  Lord  Mulgrave,  and 
Mr  Mann.  His  majesty  complied  with  the  request 
of  the  memorial,  and  the  grant  was  passed  through  the 
Hsual  forms  with  all  possible  speed.  By  this  200!.  per 
annum  was  settled  on  the  widow  during  life  ',  and  25I. 
a-year  on  each  of  her  three  sons.  After  her  death 
the  200I.  was  to  be  divided  between  her  children  \  a 
fourth  was  allotted  to  Captain  King,  and  the  remaining 
ibortb  to  Mr  Bligh  and  the  representatives  of  Captain 

Clerke. 

The  last  honour  paid  to  the  memory  of  Captain 
Co.ik  was  the  granting  a  coat  of  arms  to  the  family, 
which  was  done  by  patent  on  the  3d  of  September 
1785:  and  of  this  we  have  the  following  description. 
Azure,  between  the  two  polar  stars,  Or,  a  sphere  on 
the  plane  of  .th(e  meridian  •,  north  pole  elevated,  circles 
of  latitude  for  every  ten  degrees,  and  of  longitude  for 
•very  15  >  showing  the  Pacific  ocean  between  60^  and 
240*  west,  bounded  on  one  side  by  America,  and  on 
the  other  by  Asia  and  New  Holland  5  in  memory  of 
the  discoveries  made  by  him  in  that  ocean,  so  very  far 
beyond  all  former  navigators.  His  track  thereon  is 
marked  with  red  lines  }  and  for  crest,  in  a  wreath  of 
t4ie  colonr  is  an  arm  irabowed,  vested  in  the  onifurm  of 
a.  captain  of  the  royal  navy.  In  the  hand  is  the  union 
j^ck,  on  a  staff  proper.  The  arm  is  encircled  by  a 
wreath  of  palm  and  lanrel. 

CoOK*s  Z)wrowyi<p*.— The  number  of  conntriea  dis- 
covered by  Cajftain  Cook,  i^nd  which  had  nevei  before 


been  visited  by  any  European,  is  very  coosiderabW^Cook^iDb- 
but  it  was  a  remarkable  property  of  our  celebrated  na-  coterifi 
▼igator,  that,  wherever  he  touched,  every  thing  rela-  ^  ■  7— < 
tive  to  the  place  was  determined  with  such  aceoracy 
and  precision,  that  all  former  accounts  seemed  to  go 
for  nothing,  and  the  discovery  to  belong  entirely  to 
Captain  Cook.  Thus  it  was  not  onosnal  with  him  to 
make  discoveries  in  places  already  well  known  $  and 
thus  bis  voyagea  have  conveyed  a  vast  fund  of  know* 
ledge  perfectly  original.  Though  the  accounts  of  the 
different  places,  therefore,  at  which  be  touched,  are 
particularly  given  under  their  names  in  the  order  of 
the  alphabet,  we  shall  in  this  article  endeavour  to 
join  the  whole  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  benefit  which  has  accrued 
to  science  from  voyages  attended  not  only  with  much 
ex  pence  and  labour,  but  even  with  the  loss  of  the  cele* 
brated  navigator's  life. 

When  he  set  out  in  the  Endeavour  in  the  year  1^68,  jn^jj. 
the  firPt  place  he  touched  at  was  Madeira.     Here  Mrm  toktak 
Banks  and  Dr  Sotander,  besides  some  additions  to  thei<ls>^ 
science  of  botany,  discovered   undoubted  marks  of  the 
island  having  a  volcanic  origin.  On  leaving  this  place, 
they  foun'd  it  necessary  to  touch  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  for 
provisions,  and  during  the  run  thither,  the  commander 
had  an  opportunity  of  determining  the  cause  of  the  In-      % 
minons  appearance  of  the  sea.     On  the  29th  of  Oc-ImbMii 
tober  they  observed  that  the  water  frequently  emitted  •PP?*'*** 
flashes  like  lightning,  though  much  smaller;  1*^^ '°^h  MCK^racli 
was  their  frequency,  that  eight  or  ten  of  them  were  ^«  uiaik 
visible  almost  at  the  same  moment.     Thia  appearance 
they  found,  both  at  this  time  and  afterwards,  to  arise 
from  a  small   kind  of  animal  with  which   the   water 
abounded.     "Whilst  staying  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  melan- 
choly observation  was  made  of  the  prodigious  waste  of 
human  lives  with  which  the  working  of  the   Porto-        j 
guese  gold   mines  was  attended,  no  fewer  than  40,000Taaiia- 
negroes  being  annually  imported  for  this  purpose,  none^"^' 
of  whom,  it  seems,  survive  the  labour  of  the  year ;  ^i^^^!!!!^^ 
our  navigator  was  informed,  that  in  1766  this  number  [|^^^^ 
was  so  far  short,  that  they  were  obliged  to  draaghtini^the 
20,000  more  from  the  town  of  Rio  itself.     Proceed*  goUniM 
ing  from  thence  to  the  southern  coasts  of  America,-  ho 
had  an  opportunity  of  determining  a  question  of  great 
importance  to  navigation,  viz.  whether  in  sailing  to      4 
the   Pacific  ocean,    it  is  better  to  pass   through  the^^ 
straits  of  Magellan,  or  to  double  Cape  Horn,  and  sail  ^  paciio 
through  those  of  Le  Maire  f     From  Captain  Cppk^Socctn 
voyage  it  appears,  contrary  to  the  opinion'  of  former  tliniclt, 
navigators,  that  the  latter  is  the  preferable  P<'S9*gc-r]!Ji|^[«, 
Through  this  he  was  only  33  days  in  coming  round  the 
land  of  Terra  del  Foego  from  the  east  entrance  of  the 
straight  of  Le' Maire  till  he  advanced  about  1 2  de- 
grees to  the  westward,  and  three  and  a  half  to  the 
northward   of  Magellan's   straits.      Daring    all  this 
time  the  ship  scarcely  rrceiwd  any  damage,  though  if 
he  bad  passed  the  other  way  he  could  not  have  accom- 
plished bis  passage  in  less  than  three  months,  besides 
immense  fatigue  to  his  people  and  damage  to  the  ship.       5 
In  these  stormy  regions,  however,  he  experienced  thcEiccwi^ 
same  inconveniencies  felt  by  other  navigators  j  such  ^^'^^ 
sea  being  met  with  off  Cape  Diego,  that  the  ship  frc-  ^^^^ 
qoently  pitched  her  bowsprit  wider  water.     Here  also  ^^^t, 
the  excessive  cold  i|nd  mutability  of  ^eatlier  in  these 
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.•ontbeni  regions  was  experienced  in  socb  a  manner  as 
liad  nearly  pro? ed  fatal  to  some  of  the  gentlemen  who 
•ailed  Along  with  htm.     Dr  Solander,  Mr  Banks,  Mr 
Monkboose  the  sargeon,  and  Mr  Green  the  astronomer^ 
with  their  attendants  and  servanti,  >et  out  on  a  hotani* 
cal  expedition  while  the  ship  lajr  at  anchor  in  the  bay 
•f  Good  Success.     It  was  then  the  middle  of  summer^ 
and  the  morning  on  which  they  set  out  was  as  mild 
and  warm  as  it  usually  is  in  the  month  of  May  in  Eng- 
land  :  but  having  ascended  a  mountain  for  the  purpose 
of  botanizing,  they  were  surprised  by  such  storms  of 
•now  and  bail  that  they  could  not  get  back  that  night* 
Dr  Solanderi  who  warned  them  of  their  danger,  that 
people  when  about  to  perish  with  cold  were  seized  with 
a  violent  inclination  to  sleep,  was  the  first  who  seemed 
likeljp  to  fall  a  victim  to  it  $  and  it  was  not  in  the  power 
•f  his  companions  to  keep  him   from   sitting   down 
for  that  purpose.    He  was  awakened  in  a  few  minutes  j 
but  during  this  short  interval  his  feet  had  become  so 
nuich  diminished  by  the  contraction  of  the  vessels,  that 
his  shoes  fell  off  frdm  them  when  he  was  again  made 
to  risew     Even  these  dreary  regions,  however,  are  not 
without  inhabitants,  whom  our  voyagers  justly  con- 
state  of  thc^lyded  to  be  the  lowest  of  the  human  species.     Indeed, 
****^**'      considering  the  little  convenience  they  have,  it  is  won- 
derful how  they  can  resist  the  severity  of  the  climate, 
for  they  are  almost   without  clothing  ^  tbey  dwell  in 
miserable  hovels,  which  admit  both  the  wind  and  snow 
or  rtfin  ;  and  they  have  not  any  utensil  for  dressing  their 
food*     Nevertheless,  these  miserable  creatures,  as  they 
appeared  to  our  navigators,  seemed  to  have  no  wish  to 
possess  more  than  they  enjoyed ;  and  they  were  abso- 
lutely indifferent  about  every  thing  that  was  offered 
them,  except  large  beads,  which  they  would  take  as 
ornaments.     Hence  Dr  Hawkesworth,  who  wrote  the 
•ecoont  of  tlia  voyage,  concludes,  that  these  people 
maf  be  on  a  level  with  ourselves  with  respect  to  the 
^      '  real  happiness  they  enjoy. 
Uandsdis-      On  the  36th  of  January  1769  oof  nsvigators  left 
covered  be- Cape  Horn  ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  first  of  March, 
*•••*  Cape  ilariug  ^hich  th*»y  run  no  less  than  660  leagues,  met 
Oub  "fct    "'*''  "*  current  by  which  the  ship  was  affeetr*(i.    Hence 
it  is  prubable,  that  during  all  this  time  they  had  never 
been  near  any  land,  the  currents  of  the  ocean  being 
nsnally  met  with  in  the  neigh bourliood  of  islands.     Se- 
veral  islands,  however,  were  discovered   bef(»re  tliey 
reached  Otiheite,  on  which  they  bestowed  the  namen 
of   Lagoon    Island,    Thrumb-cap,    Bow    Iitland,    the 
Groups,   Bird  Island,  and  Chain  Island.      All  these 
seemed  to  be*inhabited,  and  were  covered  with  a  mtist 
delightful  verdure ;  which  appeared  to  the  grrater  ad-  , 
▼aotage,  as  our  navigators  had  for  a  lon^r  time  seen  no 
land  but  the  dreary  hills  and  wastes  of  Terra  del  Fue- 
g         go.     Having  arrived  at  Otaheite,  they  set  about  oh- 
Trmasit  of  serving  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun,  which  indeed 
Veaos  ob-  was  the  main   purpose  for  which  the  voyage  had  l>een 
■•'^'•d-  4    undertaken.     The  anxiety  which  they  underwent  when 
the  time  of  the  expected  phenomenon  approached  may 
easily  be  imagined,  as  the 4V hole  depended  on  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  clear  sky,  which  though  more  readily  to 
be  expected  in  that  climate  than  one  more  to  the  north- 
ward, was  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty.   In  consequence 
of  some  hints  which  had   been  given   by  the  earl  of 
Morton,  Captain  Cook  determined  to  send  out  two  par- 
lies to  different  placet  to  make  the  observations )  by 


which  means  there  would  be  a  chance  of  success,  even  Cooh*t  t)is. 
if  those  at  Otaheite  should  fail*  For  this  purpose  he  coverie«>. 
sent  Mr  Gore  in  the  long  boat  to  Eimeo,  a  neighbour- 
ing island,  along  with  Mr  Monkhouse,  Mr  Banks,  and 
Bfr  Sporing,  who  were  furnished  with  proper  instru^ 
ments  by  Mr  Green  the  astronomer.  Messrs  Hicks, 
Clerke,  Fickersgill,  and  Saunders,  were  sent  in  the 
pinnace  to  a  convenient  spot  to  the  eastward  of  the 
main  observatory,  where  they  were  likewise  ordered  to 
make  observations  with  such  instruments  as  they  bad. 
The  day  on  which  the  transit  happened  was  the  3d  of 
June  1769,  when  they  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the 
•on  rise  without  a  cloud  ;  and  as  the  weather  continued 
equally  clear  throoghoot  the  day,  there  was  the  best 
opportunity  of  making  the  observations  in  a  proper 
manner.  All  of  them  saw  an  atmosphere  or  dusky 
cloud  round  the  planet,  which  disturbed  their  observa-* 
tion,  and  probably  ^caused  them  to  differ  from  each 
other  more  consulerably  than  fhey  would  otherwise 
have  done.  According  to  Mr  Green,  the  times  of 
ingress  and  egress  of  the  planet  were  as  follow  : 

MoRKiKG.  b.  mtn.  sec* 

First  external  contact,  •  •  9     25     42 

First  internal  contact,  or  total  immersioni    9    44       4 
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Second  internal  contact,         -  .3 

Second  external  contact/  or  end  of  the  7 
transit|  y      ^ 
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From  these  observations  the  latitude  of  the  obser- 
vatory was  found  to  be  17^  29^  l^  S.  and  the  longi- 
tude 149°  32'  30^'  W.  of  Greenwich.     Several  curious 
remarks  were  made  both  on  the  country  itself,  and  on        ^ 
the  inhabitants.     Bfr  Banks,  in  an  excursion  up  (he  Otaheite 
country,  discovered  many  traces  of  volcanic  fire  ;  the  *  voleaaie 
•tones,  like  those  of  Madeira,  bad  evidently  the  a p- ^*'*"^' 
pearance  of  being  burnt,  and  the  very  day  on  the  hills        xo 
had  the  same  appearance.     The  natives,  thongh  ad- ^*^^^®*"'5  ^^ 
dieted  to  thieving,  appeared  in  general   harmless  and ^''^  "•^^*** 
friendly,  and  very  ready  to  supply  the  ship  with  ne- 
cessaries in  exchange  for  such  things  as  they  wanted. 
The  articles  on  which  they  set  the  greatest  value  were 
hatchets,  axes,  large  nails,  spikes,  looking-glasses,  and 
beads.     They  were  also  fond  of  fine  linen,  whether 
uhite  or  printed )  but  an  axe  of  the  value  of  half  a 
CK.'Wn  would  buy  more  provisions  than  a  piece  of  cloth 
of  the  value  pf  20  shillinirs.     Tbey  are  very  fickle  and 
inattentive  \  so  that  it  was  not  possible  to  engage  them 
to  pay  any  regard  to  the  worship  of  the  Deity  which 
they  saw   )  er formed  before  them  j  nor  would  they  at- 
tend to  any  explanation  of  it  that  was  given  them. 
They  are  not,  however,  destitute  of  a  religion  of  their 
own  \  and  are  particularly  careful  of  the  repositories 
of  the  dead,  which  they  will  not  allow  to  be  violated 
on   any  account.     Of  this  Captain  Cook  bad  an  in* 
stance,  when  »ome  of  his  people  offered  to  take  down 
an  inclosure  of  one  of  those  repositories.     They  were 
violently  opposed  by  the  natives,  who  sent  a  messenger 
to  acquaint  them  that  they  would  never  suffer  any 
•neb  thing ;  and  the  only  insult  that  ever  was  offered  to 
an  Englishman  by  the  people  of  this  island  was  on  a 
•imilar  accooat*  rrom  Otaheite  our  navigators  carried 
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CookU  Dtf-with  tbem  Tupia,  formerly- high  priest  of  the  conntrj^ 
covcrif*.  ^  and  prime  minister  to  Queen  Oberea.  From  his  prac- 
'  tice  it  appeared,  that  the  priests  of  Otabeite,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  tak^  care  to  place  themselves  a  step  nearer 
the  Deity  than  the  comition  people,  and  to  use  the  de* 
ceptions  too  frequently  put  in  practice  by  such  media- 
tors. While  on  board  the  Endeavour,  be  frequently 
prayed  to  his  god  Tone  for  a  wind  j  and  according  to 
his  own  account  never  failed  of  success.  This,  how* 
ever,  he  took  care  to  ensure  \  for  he  never  began  his 
prayers  till  he  perceived  the  breeze  already  on  the 
water,  and  so  near  that  it  must  reach  the  ship  before 
they  could  well  be  ended.  It  was  observed  likewise  of 
the  people  of  Otaheite,  that  they  had  their  bards  or 
minstrels,  who  went  about  the  country  with  musical 
inhtruments.  The  band  whom  they  saw  at  this  time 
consisted  of  two  players  on  flutes  and  three  drummers^ 
the  latter  accompanying  the  flutes  with  their  voices. 
Their  songs  were  nmde  extempore,  and  the  English 
themselves  were  generally  the  subject. 
Secietj  From  Otaheite  our  navigators  sailed  towards  a  neigh- 

^'^Ifj^'"  bouring  island  named  Tethuora;  but  finding  it  small, 
low,  and  without  any  settled  inhabitants,  the  captain 
chose  rather  to  direct  his  course  towards  Hoaheine  and 
Ulietea,  which  he  was  informed  were  well  inhabited. 
These  had  never  been  visited  by  any  European  ship  \ 
but  the  inhabitants,  though  peaceable  and  friendly, 
were  very  slow  and  cautious  in  trading,  so  that  the 
captain  was  obliged  to  bring  out  his  hatchets  to  mar- 
ket \  a  commodity  which  he  had  hoped  might  have 
been  concealed  from  those  who  had  never  seen  an  Eu- 
ropean ship  before.  On  his  arrival  at  Ulietea  he  found, 
by  the  discourse  of  Tupia,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a 
neighbouring  island  named  Baiaboia  were  of  such  a 
niartjal  disposition  as  to  be  the  terror  of  those  of  Hua- 
heine,  Ulietea,  and  others ;  insomuch,  that  he  appre- 
hended great  danger  to  our  navigators  should  they 
touch  at  an  island  which  the  Bolabola  men  bad  lately 
conquered.  Thi»,  however,  had  so  little  eflPect  upon 
Captain  Cook,  that  he  not  only  landed  on  the  island 
already  mentioned,  but  took  possession,  in  his  majesty^s 
name,  of  Bolabola  itself,  together  with  Ulietea,  Hua- 
heine,  and  another  named  Otaha,  which  were  all  vi- 
Wrelched  Bible  at  once.  During  their  stay  here  they  paid  a  visit 
•ippeamnce  to   Opoouy,    the   formidable    monarch   of  Bolabola  ; 

•TB^iVT  ^''°'"»  ^^  their  surprise,  they  found  a  feeble  wretch, 
'withered  and  decrepid,   half  blind  with  age,  and  so 
stupid  that  he  seemed  scarce  to  be  possessed  of  a  com- 
mon   degree  of  understanding.      About  these  islands 
they  spent  six  weeks,  bestowing  upon  them  the  name 
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Cook  learned  that  there  were  several  islands  in  tbecook'iDii. 
neighbourhood,    which  oar   navigator  conjectured  to  ecvcriei. 
be  Boscawen  and  KeppePs  islands,  discovered  by  Cap-  ^     ^-^ 
tain  Wall  is  j  but  without  spending  more  time  in  ex- 
ploring these,  he  set  sail  to  the  southward  in  search  of 
a  continent.  ,^ 

Our  voyagers  left  Oheteroa  oa  the  15th  of  August  Ctnet  of 
1769,  and  on  the  30th  had  a  view  of  the  conet  which '7^9^ 
appeared  that  year;   its  tail  subtending  an  angle  ef'*'^ 
42  degrees.     This  proved  a  new  source  of  apprehen- 
sion to  Tupia,  who  instantly  cried  out,  that  as  soon  as 
it  was  seen  at  Bolabola,  the  people  of  that  country 
would  attack  those  of  Ulietea,  who  would  undoubted- 
ly be  obliged  to  fly  with  precipitation  to  the  mountains 
to  save  their  lives.     On  the  6th  of  October  they  dis- 
covered land,  which,  from  its  size,  and  the  enormous 
mountains  observable  on  it,  was  supposed  by  the  gentle- 
men on  board  to  be  part  of  Terra  Atutralis  incognita; 
but,  on  farther  examination,  it  was  found  to  be  part  of      15 
New  Zealand.     Here  the  inhabitants  were  fonnd  toT^T"'* 
speak  a  dialect  of-  the  language  of  Otaheite,  so  that^^*^ 
they  could  understand  Tupia,  and  he  ihem  \  yet  soi^d. 
extremely  hostile  were  their  dispositions,  that  not  the 
smallest  intercourse  could   he   held  with  tbem  \  nor 
could  any  thing  necessary  for  the  ships  be  procured 
excepting   wood  \    so  that  the   name  Captain  Cook 
thought  proper  to  bestow  on  this  part  of  the  country 
was  Poverty  Bay.     By  the  natives  -  it  is  called  Taone^ 
roa^  and  lies  in  S.  Latl  38.  42.  an4  W.  Long.  181.  36* 
During  the  time  of  his  stay  in  this  part  of  the  worldi 
the  captain  circumnavigated  almost  the  whole  country 
of  New   Zealand,   which  he  found  to  consist  of  two 
islands  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  strait« 
which,  from  its  discoverer,  has  obtained  the  name  of 
Cook^s  Strait.  In  some  places  the  disposition  of  the  in- 
habitants was  as  favourable  as  could  be  wished  }  so  that 
Dr  Solander,  Mr  Banks,  and  other  gentlemen,  had  an 
opportunity  of  exploring  the  country  in  aoroe  degree^      || 
with  a  view  to  discover  its  natural  prodoctions.     InRMkofa 
one  of  their  excursions,  as  they  passed  through  a  val-oi"^ 
ley,  the  hills  on  each  side  of  which  were  very  Steep, ''"^'^'*' 
they  were  suddenly  struck  with  the  sight  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary natural  curiosity.    It  was  a  rock  perfo- 
rated through  its  whole  substance,  so  as  to  form  a  rode 
hut  stupendous  arch  or  cavern,  opening  directly  to  the 
sea.     This  apertui*e  was  75  feet  long,  27  broad,  and 
45  in  height,  commanding  a  view  of  the  bay  and  th« 
hills  on  the  other  side,  which  were  seen  through  it ; 
and  opening  at  once  to  the  view,  produced  an  effect 


17 
far  superior  to  any  of  the  contrlvancea.  of  art.     On  Nstinl 

of  the  Society  Isles^  on  account  of  their  being  so  near    that  part  of  the  coast,  which,  from  having  observed  a  pndieo  ti 

to  each^ther.    They  are  six  in  number,  Ulietea,  Hua-     transit  of  Mercury,  they  named  Mercury  Bay^  oysters ^''*^ 

~  -  -    '  ^eyg  found  in  such  plenty,  that  they  might  have  loaded^' 

not  only  their  boats,  hot  even  their  ships,  with  thenu 

They  were  about  the  same  size  with  those  met  with  in 

this  country  ^  and  on  accooat  of  their  being  fonnd  in 

such  plenty,   and  likewise  that  the  adjacent  country 

abounds  with  conveniencies,  Captain  Cook  was  at  great 

pains  to  point  out  the  situation  of  the  place.     By  his 

observations  the  latitude  of  Mercory  Bay  is  36.  48. 

28.  S.      . 

Jicaving  this  bay,  our  commander  proceeded  to  ex- 


beine,  Bolabola,  Otaha,  Tubal,  and   Maurna.      The 

smaller  ones  in  their  neighbourhood  are  Tethuora,  £i- 

roeo,  Tapoamanoa,  Oatara,  Opururu,  Tamou,  Toaho- 

atu,  aud  Whennuaia. 

Oheteroa         Leaving  the  Society  Islands,  which  are  situated  be- 

Mlanddis-  tween  Lat.  16.  lO.  and  j6.  sS'  ^*  ^^^  between  150. 

covered.       ^7.  and  152.  W.  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  they 

fell  in  \vitb  the  island  of  Oheteroa,  situated  in  S.  Lat. 

22.  27.  and  W.  Long«  150.  47.  j  but  this  was  found 

to  be  destitute  of  any  harbour  or  safe  ancliorage,  and 


the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  so  hostile  that  they  plore  other  parts  of  the  coi^try,  which  by  bis  ao- 
could  not  by  any  means  be  conciliated,  so  that  no  count  seems  to  abound  with  rivers.  Two  large  ones 
attempts  Here  made  to  land.    From  Tupia  Captaia    were  met  with  in  Mercury  Bay  \  one  of  which,  froai 

the 
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CmA's  Dii-tbe  abanclance  of  oysters  found  at  itf  mouth,  was  call- 
coTCTtft^  ^^  O jester  river;  the  other  they  named  Mangrove  n'- 
'  «w,  from  the  number  of  maogrofre  trees  growing  there, 
A  third,  which  they  called  TAames^  was  met  with  in 
that  part  called  the  Bay  of  Islands,  op  which  they  sail- 
ed 14  miles*  Its  banks  were  everywhere  adorned 
with  lofty  trees,  which  they  bad  likewise  observed  in 
other  parts  of  the  country*.  They  were  too  heavy  for 
masts,  but  would  make  the  finest  planks  imaginable } 
and  as  they  resembled  the  pitch  pine,  the  timber  of 
which  is  lightened  by  tapping,  the  carpenter  was  of 
opinion,  that  they  might  tlios  be  rendered  more  pro- 
per for  masts  than  any  European  timber.  One  of 
these  trees  measured  19  feet  8  inches  in  circumference 
at  the  height  of  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and  was  no 
less  than  89,  with  very  little  taper,  to  the  branches : 
00  that  the  lieutenant  supposed  it  must  contain  356 
fcet  of  solid  timber.  In  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  the 
country  was  little  more  than  one  vast  forest,  with  plen- 
ty of  excellent  water,  and  the  coast  abounding  with  fish* 
As  the  ship  lay  at  the  distance  of  only  a  quarter  of  » 
mile  from  the  shore,  they  were  agreeably  entertained 
with  the  singing  of  an  infinite  number  of  smalt  birds,, 
which  formed  a  melody  greatly  superior  to  any. thing 
they  bad  ever  heard  before*  The  music  of  these  little 
choristers  seemed  to  be  like  small  bells,  most  exquisitely 
toned,  though  probably  the  distance  and  intervention 
of  the  water  had  a  considerable  eflect  in  heightening 
it.  They  began  to  sing  about  two  in  the  morning, 
and  continued  their  song  till  sunrise,  after  which  they 
were  silent  all  the  day,  resembling  in  this  respect  the 
tS  nightingales  of  our  country. 
Geasfal  ^^*  ^>>ne  which  Captain  Cook  spent  in  exploring  the 

dcseriptioa  coasts  of  New  Zealand  was  not  less  than  six  mootbs. 
ol^coaa»By  his  researches  it  was  shown  to  consist  of  two  large 
^'  islands,  the  most  northerly  of  which  is  called  EaAeinth' 

mamwe^  and  the  most  southerly  Tovy  or  Tavai  Poc'- 
nofnmoo  ;  though  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  whole 
•oothem  island  or  only  a  part  of  it  is  comprehended 
under  this  name.  This  island  seems  to  be  barren  and 
mountainous,  but  Eaheinomauwe  has  a  much  better  ap- 
pearance \  and  it  was  universally  believed  by  the  gen- 
tlemen on  board,  that  all  kinds  of  European  grain,  as 
well  as  garden  plants  and  fruits,  would  flourish  in  the 
greatest  abundance  and  perfection  5  and  from  the  ve- 
getables found  here  it  was  concluded  that  the  winters 
are  not  more  severe  than  those  of  England,  and  it  was 
known  by  experience,  that  the  summer  was  not  hotter, 
chough  the  heat  was  more  equal  than  in  this  country. 
Here  are  no  quadrupeds  except  dogs  and  rats ;  and 
the  latter  are  so  scarce,  that  they  escaped  the  notice  of 
many  on  board.  The  birds  are  not  numerous,,  and  the 
gannet  is  the  only  one  of  the  European  kind  that  was 
observed.  The  insects  are  equally  scarce  \  but  the  sea 
makes  abundant  recompense  for  this  scarcity  of  land 
animals ;  ever^r  creek  swarms  with  fish,  equally  deli- 
cious with  those  in  this  country.  The  forests  are  of  vast 
•xtent,  and  filled  with  excellent  timber  trees  \  the  lar- 
gest, straightest,  and  cleanest  that  Mr  Cook  bad  ever 
seen.  There  is  here  one  plant  which  answers  the  pur- 
poses of  both  hemp  and  ftax,  and  excels  all  others  of  the 
kind  that  have  been  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  If  the  settling  of  New  Zealand  therefore  should 
ever  be  deemed  an  object  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
Great  Britain,  Captain  Cook  was  of  opinioui  that  the 
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best  place  for  establishing  a  colony  would  be  either  on  Cook*b  Dis- 
tbe  banks  of  the  Thames  or  in  the  nay  of  Islands  j  each  covviiei. 
of-  these  places  lAving  the  advantage  of  an  excellent        * 
harbour.     Settlements  might  be  extended,  and  a  com- 
munication made  with  the  inland  parts  of  the  country 
by  means  of  the  river  \  and  vessels  easily  constructed 
of  the  excellent  timber  with  which  the  country  every- 
where abounds.  so 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  are  in  a  very  bar-  Accoaot  ef 
barous  state,  and  have  a  degree  of  ferocity  unknown  ^^^  ^^^'* 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Soutb  Sea  islands,  though ^''^ 
they  seem  to  have  the  same  origin.  During  their  re- 
sidence tliere,  our  navigators  had  the  most  convincing 
evidences  of  their  being  cannibals,  and  accustomed  to 
devour  the  bodies  of  their  slain  enemies.  Notwith- 
standing these  barbarous  practices,  however,  they 
seemed  to  enjoy  a  state  of  uninterrupted  health.  In 
all  the  visits  made  to  their  towns,  none  was  ever  per» 
ceived  who  had  the  least  bodily  complaint,  not  even 
the  slightest  eruption  on  the  skin.  This  extraordinary 
degree  of  health  was  likewise  manifested  by  the  ease 
with  which  their  wounds  were  healed  without  the  smal- 
lest application,  as  well  as  by  the  number  of  old  men 
with  which  the  island  abounded.  Many  of  these,  by 
the  loss  of  their  hair  and  teeth,  seemed  to  be  extremely 
old,  but  none  of  them  were  decrepid^  and  though  in- 
ferior in  strength  to  the  young  men,  they  came  not 
behind  them  in  the  least  with  regard  to  cheerfulness 
and  vivacity.  The  universal  and  only  drink  of  the 
New  Zealanders  is  water. 

Our  navigator  had   now  explored  three-fourths  of 
that  part  of  the  globe  where  the  southern  continent 
was  supposed  to  He,  without  being  able  to  find  it  \  end 
his  voyage  had  demonstrated,  that  the  lands  seen  by 
former  navigators  could  not  have  been  parts  of  such  a 
continent,  though,  as  he  had  never  proceeded  farther 
to  the  southward  than  40  degrees,  the  arguments  for  it        %i 
were  not  as  yet  entirely  overthrown.     Mr  Cook,  how-  Dltcove- 
ever,  did  not  at  this  time  proceed  farther  in  the  search  "'*  *\^ 
of  such  a  continent,  but  sailed  from  New  Zealand  to  |^^ 
the  coast  of  New  Holland,  where  he  anchored  in  Bo- 
tany Bay  on  the  20th  of  April.     Here  he  found  a  few 
savage  inhabitants  more  barbarous  and  degenerate  than 
any  that  bad  yet  been  observed.     Their  language  was 
harsh  and  dissonant,  totally  unintelligible  even  to  Tu- 
pia :  they  appeared  to  have  little  curiosity,  and  set  no 
value  upon  any  present  that  could  be  made  them.   The 
most  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  country  seems  to 
be  its  extreme  scarcity  of  water ;  not  a  single  stream 
of  any  consequence  having  ever  been  observ«rd  by  any 
navigator.     Some  were  of  opinion  indeed,  that  More- 
ton^s  hay,  in  S.  Lat.  26.  59.  and  W.  Long.  206.  28* 
opens  into  a  river  ;  though  the  only  reason  they  had 
for  this  opinion  was,  that  the  sea  looked  paler  in  that 
part  than  usual,  and  the  land  at  the  bottom  part  of  the 
bay  could  not  he  seen.     At  this  time,  however,  the 
matter  could  not  be  determined  by  experiment,  on  ac-. 
count  of  the  wind  being  contrary.     The  scarcity  of 
water  here  is  the  more  surprising,  on  account  of  the 
vast  extent  of  the  country,   and  likewise  its   having 
abundance  of  tolerably  high  hills.     In  this  island  there 
were  found  manv  curious  plants  and  animals  \  and  it        >«  ^ 
was  found,  that  in  several  places  the  roagnetical  needle  A'"g|>^i« 
was  aflfected  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  vary  its  position  pfj^nlu*'' 
even  to  30  degrees.     At  one  time  it  varied  no  lesa  i^£i^|ed. 
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Cask's  Drs-'tbtfn  two  pmnts  on  being  removed  to  the  distanee  of   bad  a  aurprising  netbod  of  ietting  off  a  kind  of  fires, Cook'iDiu 
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only  14  feet.     Some  of  the  loose,  stones  being  taken  np 
and  appHed  to  the  needle  produced  no  effect ;  but  Mr 
Cook  was  of  opinion  that  the  whole  phenomenon  was 
to  be  ascribed  to  iron  ore  in  some  of  the  mountains, 
and  of  which  traces  bad  been  already  met  with.     This 
irregularity  continued  in  some  degree  even  at  sea  ^  for 
when  the  ship  was  close  under  Cape  Upstart,  the  varia- 
tion of  the  needle  in  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  June 
was  9^  east,  and  next  morning  only  5^  35^ ;  and  this 
was  in  like  manner  accounted  for  from  iron  ore,  or 
some    magnet ical    matter    below   the   surface  of  the 
ground.      I'he    great   island    has   many   other  small 
2^        ones  round  it,  several  of  which  were  visited  by  our  na« 
Biidt  Dcitt  vigators.    One  of  them,  named  Eagle  Island^  seemed  to 
of  aa  im-     be  inhabited  by  a  monstrous  kind  of  birds,  the  nest  of 
menie  stae.  ^^^  gf  ^hidj  measured  no  less  than  26  feel  in  circum- 
ference, and  two  feet  eight  inches  in  height  \  and  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xz.  there  is  an  ac- 
count of  one  of  these  nests  still  larger  \  but  the  bird 
to    which    it    belonged    was    not   seen.      That   which 
our  navigators  saw  was  built  of  sticks,  and  lay  upon 
the  ground. 
Tast extent     '^^^  country,  which  goes  by  the  name  ti^Nfto  Hoi" 
tfiktcomi'land^  is  by  far  (he  largest  inland  in  the  world.   Its  east- 
^^y*  em  part,  called  New  South  Wales^  now  first  explored 

by  Captain  Cook,  extends  upwards  of  2000  miles  in 
length,  if  the  coast  were  reduced  to  a  straight  line* 
Though  inhabited,  as  we  have  already  said,  by  very 
barbarous  savages,  their  number  appears  to  bear  no 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  territory.  The  in- 
tercourse  they  had  with  our  navigators  was  so  small, 
that. they  could  pick  up  but  a  few  words  of  their  lan- 
guage. As  a  British  settlement  is  now  made  in  that 
country,  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  more  exact  ac- 
counts will  soon  be  obtained  than  even  the  diligence 
and  attention  of  Captain  Cook  could  collect  on  such  a 
transient  visit. 

In  this  voyage  our  navigator,  besides  exploring  the 
eastern  part  of  the  inland,  which  had  never  been  done 
before,  discovered  that  it  was  separated  from  the  island 
of  New  Guinea,  to  which  it  had  formerly  been  thought 
to  join.  The  two  countries  are  separated  by  a  strait, 
to  which  the  commander  gave  the  name  of  Endeawmr 
Strait,  The  north  entrance  of  this  lies  in  S.  Lat.  to. 
39.  and  W.  Long.  218.  36. ;  the  passage  is  formed  by 
the  main  land  and  a  congeries  of  islands  to  the  north, 
on  which  our  navigator  bestowed  the  name  of  Prince 
of  Walcs*€  Islands,  These  are  very  different  both  in 
height  and  extent^  and  the  captain  was  of  opinion, 
that  several  passages  might  be  found  out  among  them* 
Cookies  of  ^"  ^''®  coast  of  New  Holland  opposite  to  New  Guinea 
vast  iiae,  are  found  cockles  of  an  immense  size  \  some  of  tliem 
sea-icam,  being  as  much  as  two  men  could  move,  and  containing 
^c*  20  pounds  of  good  meat.     In  these  seas,  as  well  as  on 

the  coHbts  of  Brazil,  our  navigators  found  the  surface  of 
the  water  covered  with  a  kind  of  scum  called  by  the 
sailors  sea-spawn.  It  was  examined  by  Mr  Banks  and 
Dr  Snlander^  but  they  could  determine  nothing  far- 
ther than  that  it  was  of  vegetable  origin. 

The  natives  of  New  Guinea  were  so  hostile  that  no 
discoveries  of  any  consequence  could  be  made.  They 
resembled  the  New  Hollanders  in  stature,  and  having 
short  cropped  hair.  Like  them  too  they  were  abso- 
lutely naked,  but  somewhat  less  black  and  dirty,    Tbey 
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exactly  resembling  the  flashes  of  fire-arms,  bot  without 
an^  explosion*     It  Was  not  known   la   what  manner 
this  was  done,  as  they  were   never  sear  enon^  ^tntecowt. 
make  %  particular  observation*    lliose  who  discharged  aUe  ik. 
them  had  a  short  piece  of  stick  which  tbey  awoog  side-thod  of  the 
wlae  from  them,. from  which  there  Isaoed  the  fite  aod**^^.^**^ 
smoke  just  mentioned.     This  seems  to  have  been  in-Z^^ 
tended  as  a  defiance  j  for  tbey  had  no  effect  as  o8tn« 
si ve  "weapons,  and  others  were  armed  with  bows  and 
arrowa.      The  country   appeared  extremely  pleasant 
and  fertile.     The  place  at  which  tbey  touched  lies  in 
S.'Lat.  6.  15. 
.  As  tie  condition  of  the  Endeavoor  was  now  very 
much  shattered  by  having  sailed  so  Jong  in  these  dan- 
gerous seas,  the  commander  determined  to  make  the 
best  of  his  way  for  Batavia  in  order  to  refit.    In  this 
voyage  be  first  passed  two  nnknown  islands  without 
touching  at  either  of  them.     They  were  aupposed  to 
belong  to  the  Aurora  islands  \  but  if  this  be  the  case, 
the  latter  must  be  laid  down  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  New  Guinea.     The  Weasel  tales,  laid  down  by 
former  navigators  at  about  28  or  25  leagoes  from  the 
coast  of  New  Holland,  were  not  seen  \  for  which  rea* 
son  Mr  Cook  is  of  opinion  that  they  ate  enroneoasly 
laid  down. 

Passing  by  the  islands  of  Timor,  Timor-lavet,  Bot* 
ta,  and  Seman,  they  next  arrived  at  the  island  of  Ba- 
vu,  where  a  settlement  had  lately  been  made  by  the  it 
Dutch.  In  this  voyage  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  Aarofa 
observing  the  aurora  australis,  which  here  seemed  to*"*^'^ 
differ  in  some  respects  from  that  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. It  consisted  of  a  dull  reddish  light,  exteod- 
ifig  about  20  degrees  above  the  horizon  y  and  though 
it  varied  sometimes  in  extent,  it  was  never  less  than 
eight  or  ten  degrees.  From  this  genersJ  mass  of 
light  there  sometimes '  issued  rays  of  a  brighter  colour, 
which  vanished  and  were  renewed  like  thoae  of  the  an- 
rora  boreal  is,  but  without  any  of  that  tomoltoous  mo- 
tion observed  in  the  aurora  borealis.  The  body  of  the 
light  bore  S.  8.  £.  from  the  ship,  and  continned  with- 
out any  diminution  of  its  brightness  from  10  to  12  at 
night.  ,^ 

The  middle  part  of  the  island  of  Savn  lies  in  lO.  35.  Cxcelieiit 
south,  and  237.  30.  west  longitude,  and  afforded  a  most  cliancter 
beautiful  prospect  from  the  ship.     The  people  are  i«-^[i|;^J|"|f' 
markable  for  the  purity  of  their  morals,  which  are  said^^^^ 
to  be  irreproachable,  even  on  the  pi*inciples  of  Chris- 
tianity.     Though  no  man   is  allowed  to  have  more 
than  one  wife,  instances  of  illicit  commerce  betwixt 
the  sexes  are  scarcely  known  among  them.     Instances 
of  theft  are  likewise  very  rare ;  and  so  far  are  they 
from  revenging   a   supposed   injury   by  murder,  that 
when  any  differences  arise  among  them,  they  are  im- 
mediately and  implicitly  referred  to  the  determination 
of  the  king.     They  will  not  even  make  it  the  aabject 
of  private  debate,  lest  they  should  be  provided  to  re- 
senttment  and  ill-nature ;  and  the  delicacy  and  cleanli- 
ness  of  their  persons  are  said  to  be  proportionable  to^^^f. 
the  purity  of  their  morals.  fecu  of  tke 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Endeavour  at  Batavia,  our  na-electricai 
vigator  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  good  ^f'^^^'^LIL 
fects  of  the  electrical  chains  applied  to  ships,  in  Mcnring^  ^ 
them  from  the  effects  of  lightning.     A  dreadful  storm  ^g^ts«f 
of  thunder  happened  one  evening,  during  which  theiisktsiH' 
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Coak*i1>U-ttwiQ<^iiMtt  of  one  of  the  Dolch  East  IndUmen  wm 
coveriM.  split  and  cnrried  awaj  cloae  by  the  deck,  the  main- 
*  ^  ^  top-maiit  and  top-gallant-mast  lining  shivered  to  pie- 
era.  This  ship  lay  so  near  the  Endeavour,  that  the 
latter  would  probably  have  shared  the  same  fMtc,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  conducting  chain,  which  forto* 
nately  was  just  pnt  up*  The  explosion  shook  her  like 
an  earthquake,  the  chain  at  the  same  time  appearing 
like  a  line  of  fire*  The  stroke  seemed  to  have  been 
directed  to  the  Dutch  vessel  by  an  iron .  spindle  at  the 
mast  bead :  which  practice  our  commander  discom- 
mends, but  strongly  inculcates  the  use  of  the  electrical 
^2  chain. 
Beaih  of  On  their  landing  at  Batavia,  Tupia  was  confined  by 
Tt^ia.  sickness,  so  that  he  appeared  quite  lifeless  and  dejected 
when  put  into  the  boat :  but  on  his  arrival  at  land  re- 
covered his  spirits  surprisingly*  The  scene,  to  him  so 
new  and  extraordinary,  seemed  to  produce  an  effect 
similar  to  what  is  produced  by  enchantment*  His  at-' 
lention  was  particularly  engaged  by  the  various  dresses 
of  the  people :  and  being  informed  that  at  Batavia 
every  one  appeared  in  the  dress  of  his  own  country,  be 
expressed  a  desire  of  likewise  appearing  in  the  garb  of 
Otabeite.  Having  therefore  been  fumiRbed  with  South 
sea  clotb  from  the  ship,  he  equipped  himself  with 
great  quickness  and  dexterity*  After  the  first  flow  of 
epirits  had  subsided,  however,  he  soon  began  to  feel 
the  fatal  effects  of  the  climate ;  and  his  boy  Tayeto, 
whoae  spirits  bad  been  still  more  elevated  on  his  ar- 
rival, was  attacked  with  an  inflammation  of  the  longs, 
and  in  a  little  time  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease*  Tu- 
pia himself  did  not  long  survive  him,  and  his  death 
was  not  attributed  solely  to  the  unwholesomeness  of 
the  climate*  Having  been  accnstomed  /rom  bis  in- 
fancy  to  subsist  chiefly  upon  vegetable  food,  and  par- 
ticttlarlT  on  ripe  fruit,  be  had  soon  contracted  the  dis- 
orders incident  to  a  sea  life,  and  could  scarce  have 
been  expected  to  reach  England,  even  if  the  un- 
wholesome climate  of  Batavia  had  !ieen  out  of  tbo 
^j        question.  ^ 

Prince's  The  Endeavour  left  Batavia  on  the  a7th  oTDe- 

itl«ad«a     cember  1 270,  and  on  the  jtb  of  January  1771  reach- 
P'^'V^        ed  Prince's  island.     This  place  bad  been   formerly 
Pr?|^/^     much  frequented  by  the  India  ships,  but  of  iate  en- 
loii«b  at*     ^inly  deserted  on  account  of  the  supposed  bad  quality 
of  the  water :  bot  this  our  navigator  has  discovered  to 
be  a  mistake)  and  that,  thoogh  the  water  near  the 
sea  is  brackish,  it  may  be  had  of  excellent  quality  by 
going  a  little  way  up  the  country.    He  is  of  opinion, 
that  this  island  is  a  more  proper  place  for  ships  to  touch 
at  than  either  North  Island  or  New  Bay»  because  neither 
of  these  can  afford  other  refreshments,  which  may  be 
had  at  Prince's  island. 

The  rest  of  the  voyage  affords  but  little  interesting 
nsatter*  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  was  their 
next  stage,  has  been  so  fully  descrilied  by^  former  na- 
vigators that  there  was  little  room  for  addition*  At. 
St  Helena  the  commander  made  some  remarks  on  the 
rigoroos  treatment  of  the  slaves,  which  was  represent- 
ed as  worse  than  that  of  the  Dutch  either  at  Batavia 
or  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope*  In  the  account  of  his 
second  voyage,  however,  this,  accusation  was  retract- 
ed. 
Se^eoi  Captain  Cook's  second  voyage  was  on«lertaken  in 

voyne*.      >A  espial  ampnev.  tm  deterjnine  fiptlly  tbe  question 


concerning  the  existence  of  a  southern  continent*     It  Cook's  Dis^ 
commenced  in  the  year  1772J  and,  as  in  the  former,    coveries. 
he  proceeded  first  to  Madeira.     From  thence  he  pro- 
ce«>ded  to  St  Jaf!0,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands  } 
where  an  opportunity  was  tnken  of  delineating  and  gi- 
ving such  a  description  of  Port  Praya,  and  the  supplies 
to  be  there  obtained,  as  might  be  of  uhc  to  future  navi- 
gators.    On  the  8th  of  September  lie  crossed  the  line 
in  8°  west  lon){itudc,  and  had  the  satiKfaction  to  meet 
with  good  weather,  though  he  had  been  informed  that 
he  had  sailed  at  an  imprtiper  time  of  the  year,  in  con- 
s^'quence  of  which    he  would    probably  be   becalmed. 
From  his  account,  however,  it  appears,  that  thon^h  in  r  \  ^\  f 
some  years  such  weather  may  be  expected,  it  is  by  no^|^,^  |^ 
means  universally  the  case.     In  this  part  of  tbe  ocean  be  fearad 
he  had  also  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  cause  of  near  tbe 
the  luminous  property  of  sea-water,  which  in  his  for- «<l'n«<»^« 
mer  voyage  had  been  attributed  to  insects.     Mr  For- 
ster  being  of  a  different  opinion,  the  matter  was  again 
particularly  inquired  into,  but  the  result  was  entirely        35 
conformable  to  tbe  former  determination.     Some  hue- I'Ominoos 
kets  of  water  being  drawn  up  from  alongside  the  ship,*!''*'*^^  •' 
were  found  to  be  filled  with  those  insects  of  a  globular  farther  de- 
form, and  about  the  size  of  a  small  pin's  head.  No  lifoumiioed* 
indeed  could  be  perceived  in  them ;  but  Mr  Forsler 
was  thoroughly  convinced  of  their  being  living  animals 
when  in  their  proper  element.  ^^ 

Proceeding  southward  in  qnest  of  a  continent,  they  ice  islands, 
fell  in  with   ice  islands  in  S.  Lat.  50.  40.  and  two 
degrees   of  longitude   cast  from   the   Cape  of  Good 
Hope*      One  of  these  wa^  so  much  concealed  by  the 
haziness  of  the  weather,  that  it  could  not  be  seen  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  a  mile.     Captain  Cook  judged 
it  to  be  about  50  feet  in  height  and  half  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumfitrence ;  its  sides  rising  in  a  perpendicular  direc- 
tion, and  the  sea  breaking  against  them  with  great  vio- 
lence*    Two  days  after,  they  passed  six  othen*,  some  of 
which  were  two  miles  in  circumference  and  60  feet  in 
height  i  yet  such  was  the  strength  and  violence  of  the 
waves  that  tbe  sea  broke  quite  over  them.   On  the  14th 
ibey  were  stopped  by  a  vast  field  of  low  ice,  of  which 
they  could  perceive  no  end*     In  different  parts  of  this 
field  there  were  seen  islands,  or  hills  of  ice  like  those 
already  described,   and  some  of  the  people  imagined, 
that  they  saw  land  over  them  }  but  upon  a  narrow  ex* 
aminiltion  this  was  found  to  be  a  mistake.     On  getting 
clear  of  tbe  field  of  ice  they  again  fell  in  with  loose 
islands  ;  and  as  it  was  a  general  opinion  that  these  are 
only  formed  in  bays  and  rivers,  our  navigators  con- 
cluded that  they  could  not  be  at  a  great  distance  from 
land.     They  were  now  in  tbe  latitude  of  £^^  40^  south  j 
and  as  they  had  sailed  for  more  than  30  leagues  along 
tbe  edge  of  the  ice  without  finding  any  opening,  the 
captain  determined  to  run  30  or  49  leagues  farther  to 
the  eastward,  in  hopes  of  then  getting  to  the  south-, 
ward*     If  in  this  attempt  he  met  with  no  land  or  other 
impediment,  his  design  was  to  stretch  behind  the  ice 
altogether,  and  thus  determine  the  matter  at  once.     In 
a  short  time,   however,  it  became  evident  that   the 
field  of  ice  along  which  they  bad  sailed  so  long,  did 
not  join  with  any  land  }.  and  the  captain  now  came  to 
a  resolution  of  running  as  fiir  to  the  west  as  the  nneri- 
dian  of  Cape  Circumcision*     In  tbe  prosecution  of  tliia^ 
design  he  met  with  a  very  severe  storm,  which  was. 
rendered,  thf.  move  dangeioiui  by  the  piecas  of  lopie  iee 
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Cook'i  D:t-  MOiAng  which  they  were  stttl  entangled,   ani  %  TMt 
coreriefc    field,  of  wbicli  they  could  not  perceive  the  boondariesy 
'  about  three  miles  to  the   northward.      Of   this   they 

could   not   get  clear  withoat   receiving   some   severe 
strokes  ;  and  after  aU,  when  they  arrived  at  the  place 
where  they  ought  to  have  found  Cape  Circumcision, 
it  could  not  be  discovered  j  so  that  the  captain  con- 
cluded  that  what  Bouvet   took  for  land  could   have 
j^        been  nothing  but  ice. 
Ice  not  »L      During  this  run  the  fallacy  of  the  general  opinion 
T^y*  't{°^  ^'^  ^^^"  discovered,  that  the  ice  with  which  the  polar 
nul  of  bind  '^S'^'''  abound  has  been  formed    in    the  vicinity  of 
'land.    It  was  found  likewise,  that  the  water  produced 
from  the  melting  of  ice,  even  though  formed  in  the 
ocean,  was  perfectly  sweet  and  well  tasted.     Of  this 
circumstance  the   captain  took  advantage  to  supply 
himself  with  water ;  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it 
was  the  roost  expeditious  method  of  watering  he  had 
ever  known.     He  had  likewise  an  opportunity  of  de- 
tecting another  popular  error,  viz.  that  penguins,  al- 
batrosses, and  other  birds  of  that  kind,  never  go  far 
from  land.     This  indeed  may  be  the  case  in  open  seas, 
but  in  such  as  are  covered  with  ice  it  is  very  different  j 
for  they  then  inhabit  the  ice  islands,  and  float  oat  with 
them  to  sea  to  a  great  distance. 

When  in  the  latitude  of  49.  13.  8.  some  signs  of 
land  were  perceived  j  but  as  the  wtnd,did  not  admit  of 
any  search  being  made  in  the  direction  where  it  waa 
3^        supposed  to  lie,  the  captain  proceeded  in  his  voyage  to 
onhema^^^^^  eastward.     A  very  remarkable  alteration  in  the 
Metic  direction  of  the  needle  was  now  perceived,  and  which 

could  not  be  supposed  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  any 
magnetic  matters,  as  it  happened  while  the  ships  were 
far  out  at  sea.  The  circumstance  was,  that  when  the 
sun  was  on  tht  starboard  side  of  the  ship  the  variatioD 
was  least,  but  greatest  when  on  the  opposite  side.  An 
aurora  australts  was  again  observed,  which  broke  out  in 
spiral  or  circular  rays,  and  had  a  beautiful  appearance  ; 
but  did  not  seem  to  have  any  particular  direction,  be* 
ing  conspicuous  at  various  times  in  different  parts  of 
the  heavens,  and  diffusing  its  light  over  the  whole  at- 
mosphere. 
'  The  extreme  cold  and  stormj  weather  which  now 
began  to  take  place,  determined  Captain  Cook  not  to 
croM  the  antarctic  circle  a  second  time,  as  he  had  once 
designed.  His  observations  confirmed  the  accounts  of 
former  navigators,  that  the  cold  of  the  southern  seas  is 
much  more  intense  than  in  equal  latitudes  in  the  nor- 
them  hemisphere  ^  but  at  the  same  time  it  showed  that 
this  cold  cannot  be  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  a  con- 
tinent, as  had  been  formerly  imagined.  On  the  con- 
ooldofthe  trary,  it  was  now  determined  beyond  dispute,  that  if 
•oaihcm  ^^^y  gy^i,  continent  existed  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
*****  sonthern  ocean,  it  must  be  confined  within  the  latitude 

of  60  degrees.     No  farther  discoveries  therefore  being 
practicable  in  higher  latitudes,  as  the  winter  season 
was  approaching,   the   commander   steered  for  New 
Zealand,  where  he  anchored  in  Dusky  Bay  on  the  25th 
of  March,  having  been  at  sea  x  1 7  days  .without  once 
TttKh^       coming  in  sight  of  land.     Here  the  time  was  spent  in 
mceoant  of  procuring  proper  refreshments  for  the  people,  and  ex- 
New  Zea-  ploring  the  sea-coast  and  country  for  the   benefit  of 
land.  future  navigators.     Nor  was  our  commander  unmind- 

ful of  the  inhabitants.     Here   he  left  the  five  geeee 
which  yet  remained,  choosing  for  them  a  place  where 
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there  were  no  people  at  the  time  to  disturb  them;  and Caok*i Dii. 
as  they  bad  there  great  plenty  of  food,  he  had  no  doubt  covniet. 
of  their  breeding,  and  in  a  short  time  spreading  over       *  -^ 
the  country.     Some  days  after  a  piece  of  grouod  was 
cleared  by  setting  fire  to  the  topwood,  after  which  il 
was  dug  up  and  sowed  with  garden  seeds.  Dusky  Bay 
is  situated  in  the  western  island  of  New  Zealand,  called 
Tavia  Poenammoo^  which,  as  has  already  been  said,  is 
less  fertile  than  the  other.     The  inland  part  is  full  of 
rugged  mountains  of  a  vast  height :  but  the  tea  coasi 
is  covered  with  trees,  among  which  is  the  line  sprues, 
which  was  found  to  be  of  great  use.     It  was  remark* 
ed,  that  though  a  vast  quantity  of  rain  fell  duriog  the 
time  of  residence  here,  it  was  not  attended  with  any 
bad  effects  on  the  health  of  the  people:  which  fur- 
nishes an  additional  argument  for  the  healthiness  of  the 
place.     Dusky  Bay  is  reckoned  by  Captain  Cook  to 
be  the  most  proper  place  in  New  Zealand  for  the  pr^ 
coring  of  refreshments,  though  it  is  attended  with  some 
disagreeable  circumstances,  particularly  being  infested 
with  great  numbers  of  black  sand-flies,   which  were 
troublesome  to  an  extreme  degree.    The  natives  seen 
at  Dusky  Bay  were  apparently  of  the  same  race  with 
those  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  country,   and  led  a 
wandering  life,  without  any  appearance  of  being  united 
in  the  bonds  of  society  or  friendship. 

From  Dusky  Bay  the  captain  proceeded  to  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound,  where  he  met  with  the  Adventure, 
which  had   been  separated   from   the  Beaolntion  for      41 
abqve  14  weeks.     In  his  passage  thither  he  had  an^*tcr 
opportunity  of  observing  six  water-spouts,  one  of  which  "V"*^ 
passed  within  50  yards  of  the  Resolution.    It  has  been 
a  common  opinion,  that  these  meteors  are  dissipated 
by  the  firing  of  a  gun,  and  the  captain  was  sorry  ho 
had  not  made  the  experiment  \  but  be  acknowledges, 
that  though  be  had  a  gun  ready  for  the  purpose,  and 
was  near  enough,  his  attention  was  so  much  engaged 
in  viewing  them,  that  he  forgot  to  give  the  necessary 
orders. 

Having  planted  another  garden  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  left  two  goats,  two  breeding  sows  and  a 
boar,  in  as  private  a  situation  as  possible,  ihat  they 
might  be  for  some  time  out  of  the  reach  of  the  natives,  4<  . 
the  captain  set  sail  for  Otabeite.  During  the  loog^^||[|^^ 
absence  of  the  Adventure,  Captain  Fnrneaux  bad  ▼i*p«Mtu. 
sited  the  eoast  of  New  Holland,  and  discovered  that 
there  was  no  probability  of  Van  Diemen's  land  being 
separated  from  it  by  straits :  he  had  likewise  found- 
additional  proofs  that  the  natives  of  New  Zealand 
were  accustomed  to  eat  human  flesh.  Captain  Cook 
also  remarked  with  concern,  that  the  morals  of  tha 
New  Zealanders  were  by  no  aseans  mended  by  the 
visit  he  had  formerly  paid  them.  At  that  time  he 
looked  upon  the  women  to  be  more  chaste  than  those 
of  most  of  the  nations  he  had  visited  \  bnt  now  they 
were  ready  to  prostitute  themselves  for  a  spikenail, 
and  the  men  to  force  them  to  such  an  infamous  traffic, 
whether  agreeable  to  the  inclination  of  the  females 
or  not. 

In  the  run  from  New  Zealand  to  Otabeite,  our 
commander  passed  very  near  the  situation  assigned  by 
Captain  Carteret,  to  Pitcaim's  island,  discovered  by  him 
in  1767,  but  without  being  able  to  find  it,  though  a 
sight  of  it  would  have  been  useful  for  correcting  its 
longitode  as  well  as  that  of  others  in  the  neigfabonr- 

hood; 
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hood ;  bot  there  was  not  at  present  any  time  to  spend 
in  searching  for  it.  Proceeding  farther  on  in  his 
voyage,  however,  he  fell  in  with  a  cluster  of  islands, 
supposed  to  be  those  discovered  by  M.  Boogainville } 
and  named  by  him  the  Dangerous  Archipehgq.  To 
foor  of  these  Captain  Cook  gave  the  names  of  Reao* 
bition^  Doubtful^  Fumeaux^  and  Adventure  Islands. 
Besolution  Island  is  situated  in  S.  I^at.  I7« 24.  W.Long. 
141.  39.  Ooabtful  Island  in  S.  Lat.  17.  20*  W»  Long. 
141.  38.  Furneauz  Island  in  S.  Lat,  17*  5.  W*  Long. 
143.  16.  and  Adventure  Island  in  S.  Lat.  17.  14.  and 
W.  Long.  144.  30. 

No  discovery  of  any  great  consequence  was  made  at 
the  island  of  Otaheite  or  those  in  its  neighbourhood, 
excepting  that  the  captain  had  an  opportonity  of 
correcting  the  opinion,  which  till  now  had  prevailed, 
of  the  excessive  dissoluteness  and  immodesty  of  ihe 
women  of  Otaheite  \  and  which  had  been  enlarged  up- 
on by  Dr  Haw kes worth  more  than  seemed  to  be  con- 
sistent with  decency.  The  charge,  however,  according 
to  the  accounts  of  this  second  voyage,  is  far  from  being 
indiscriminately  true,  even  of  the  unmarried  females 
of  the  lower  class.  Some  additions  were  made  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  those  islands  \  and 
from  Huaheine  Captain  Furneaux  took  on  board  of 
his  ship  one  of  the  natives  of  Ulietea,  named  Omai\ 
afterwards  so  much  spoken  of  in  England.  Captain 
Cook  at  first  appeared  dissatisfied  with  his  choice  of 
this  youth,  as  being  inferior  in  rank  to  many  others, 
and  having  no  particular  advantage  in  shape,  figure,  or 
complexion  ;  however,  be  had  afterwards  reason  to  be 
better  pleased.  During  the  captain^s  residence  ac 
Otaheite,  he  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  discover 
whether  the  venereal  disease  was  endemic  among  them, 
or  whether  it^had  been  imported  by  Europeans  \  bot  in 
this  he  could  not  meet  with  any  perfectly  satisfactory 
aoeount,  though  it  was  universally  agreed,  that  if  it 
had  been  introduced  by  Europeans,  it  must  have  been 
by  the  French  under  M.  Bougainville. 

Captain  Cook  having  left  Ulietea  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember 1773,  directed  \\U  course  westward,  with  an  in- 
clination to  the  sooth.  In  this  course  he  discovered 
land  in  S.  Lat.  19.  8.  and  W.  Long.  ij8.  54.  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Harvey* s  Island*  From  thence 
he  proceeded  to  the  island  of  Middleburg,  where  he 
was  treated  in  the  most  hospitable  manner  possible. 
To  such  an  excess  did  the  people  carry  their  generosi- 
ty, that  they  seemed  to  be  more  fond  of  giving  away 


from  the  encroachments  of  the  ocean  \  by  which  they  Cook*s  Dis 
would  probably  soon  be  swallowed  op,  as  most  of  them  coveries. 
are  mere  points  in  comparison  of  the  vast  quantity  of        ' 
water  which  surrounds  them.     Here  he  left  a  quan- 
tity of  garden  vegetable  seeds  and  pulse,  which  it  was 
not  doubted  Vrould  be  taken  care  of  by  the  industrious 
inhabitants.     In  the  last-mentioned  islands  our  navi- 
gators found  no  animals  but  hogs  and  fowls ;  the  for- 
mer being  of  the  same  kind  with  those  usually  seen 
in  the  other  islands  of  the  South  sea  \  but  the  latter 
greatly  preferable,  equalling  those  of  Europe  in  their 
size,  and  even  preferable  in  respect  of  the  goodness  of 
their  flesh. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  Captain  Cook  left  the  island 
of  Amsterdam,  with  a  desigu   to   pay  another  visit  to 
New  Zealand,  in  order  lo  take  in  wood  and  crater  for 
his  voyage  in  quest  of  a  southern  continent.     The  day 
after  he  left  Amsterdam  he  fell  in  with  the  island  of 
Pilstart,  formerly  discovered  by  Tasman,  and  situated 
in  S.  Lat.  26'.  W.  Long.  175.  59.  thirty-two  leaguts       ^^ 
distant  from  the  east  end  of  Middleburg.   On  his  amval  Auotber 
at  New  Zealand,  he  exerted  himself  as  much  as  possible  ▼>«(  to 
to  leave  a  proper  assortment  of  vegetables  and  animals  ^*^^*  ^•" 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants.      One  of  the  first 
things  he  did,  therefore,  was  to  make  a  prestnt  to  a 
chief,  who  had  come  oiF  in  a  canoe,  of  a  quantity  of 
the  most  useful  garden  seeds,  such  as  cabbage,  turnips, 
onions,  carrots,  parsneps,  and  yams  \  together  with  some 
wheat,  French  and  kidney   beans,  and  pease.      With 
the  same  person  also  be  left  two  boars,  two  sows,  four 
hens,  and  two  cocks.     This  present,  however  valuable 
in   itself,   seems  to  have  been  but  indifferently  recei- 
ved ;  for  the  chief  was  much   better  satisfied  with  a 
spikenail  half  the  length  of  his  arm  than  with  all  the 
rest ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  pmmised  to  take  care  ^ 
of  the  seeds,  and  not  to  kill  any  of  the  animals.     On 
inquiring  about  those  animals  left  in  the  country  in  the 
former  part  of  his  voyage,  the  captain  was  informed, 
that  the  boar  and  one  of  the  sows  had  been  separated, 
but  not  killed.     The  other  he  saw  in  good  condition, 
and  very  tame.     The  two  goats,  he  was  informed,  had 
been   killed    by    a  native  of  the  name  of  Gaubiab. 
The  gardens  had  met  with  abetter  fate  \  all  the  articles 
being  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  though  left  en- 
tirely to  nature,  excepting  the  potatoes.   Captain  Cook, 
however,   still    determined    to  supply   these  islanders 
with  useful  animals,  put  on  shore  a  lioar,  a  young  sow, 
tvro  cocks  and  two  hens,    which  he  made  a  present 


their  goods  than  in  receiving  any  thing  for  them  ;  in-      of  to  the  adjacent  inhabitants.     Three  other  sows  and  a 
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somoch  that  many,  who  had  not  an  opportunity  of  com- 
ing near  the  boats,  threw  over  the  heads  of  others  whole 
bales  of  cloth,  and  then  retired,  without  either  waiting 
or  asking  for  any  thing  in  return.  From  Middleburg 
he  proceeded  to  Amsterdam  island,  where  the  beauty 
and  cultivation  of  the  island  afforded  the  most  enchant- 
ing prospect.  There  was  not  an  inch  of  waste  ground  \ 
the  roads  were  no  wider  than  what  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, and  the  fences  were  not  above  four  inches  thick. 
£ven  this  was  not  absolutely  lost  \  for  many  of  these 
contained  useful  trees  or  plants. 

It  is  observable  of  the  isles  of  Middleburg  and  Am« 
sterdam,  as  well  as  of  most  others  in  the  South  sea, 
that  they  are  guarded  from  the  waves  by  a  reef  of 
coral  rocks,  which  extend  about  one  hundred  fathoms 
from  the  shore.      Thus  they  are  e&ctually  secured 
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boar,  with  two  cocks  and  hens,  he  ordered  to  be  left 
in  the  country  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Indians. 
They  were  carried  a  little  way  into  the  woods,  and 
there  left  with  as  mucJi  food  as  would  serve  them 
for  10  or  12  days,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
coming  down  to  the  coast  in  quest  of  it,  and  thus  being 
discovered. 

A  second  separation  from  the  Adventure  had  now  y^jL, 
taken  places   notwithstanding,   which.   Captain  Cookqimt  ofa 
set  out  alone  with  his  vessel  in  quest  of  a  MUthem  con-  sontfaern 
tinent ;  and  such  was  the  confidence  put  in  him  by  the^^x^^*^^^ 
sailors,  that  all  of  them  expressed  as  much  satittfuction 
and  alacrity  as  if  not  only  the  Adventure,  hut  ever  so 
many  ships  had  been  in  company. 

On  the  26th  of  November  the  captain  set  sail  from 
New  Zealand^  and  on  the  12th  of  December  began  to 
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CooVi  Di!»-  ^all  in  with  the  ice,  bnt  considembly  farther  to  the 
coveriei.   southward  than  they  had  met  with  it  in  the  former  part 
"       »^         of  his  voyafire }  being  now  in  the  Lat.  of  62.  10.  8. 
and  172^  W.  Long.     As  they  proceeded  southward, 
the  number  of  ice  islands  increased  prodigiously  ^  and 
in  Lat.  67.  31.  and  W.  Long.  142.  54.  they  all  at 
once  got  in  among  such  a  cluster  of  these  inlands,  that 
it  became  a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty  and  danger 
to  keep  clear  of  them.     Finding  it  impossible,  there- 
fore,- to  get  any  farther  to  the  southward  at  present, 
the  captain  determined  to  explore  a  considerable  tract 
of  sea  to  the  north  of  his  present  situation,  and  then 
again  to  stand  to  the  south.     But  in  this  be  was  still 
Unsuccessful  ^  no  land  being  discovered  either  in  sail- 
ing  northward,   eastward,    westward,   or  southward  i 
49        though  he  proceeded  as  far  in  the  last  direction  as 
!•  stopped    71.  10.  S.  Lat.  and  io6.  54.  W.     It  was  now  irnpos- 
^y  ice.        ^\\j\^  (0  proceed  ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  captain  him- 
self, as  well  as  roost  of  the  gentlemen  on  board,  was 
that  the  ice  by  which  they  were  now  stopped  extend- 
ed as  far  as  the  pole.     As  there  was  still  room,  how- 
ever, in  parts  of  the  ocean  entirely  unexplored,  for 
very  large  islands,  our  commander  determined  not  to 
abandon  the  pursuit  in  which  he  was  engaged  until 
there  should  not  be  any  possibility  of  doing  more  :  and 
besides  the  possibility  of  making  new  discoveries,  he 
ivas  conscious  that  many  of  the  islands  already  disco- 
vered were  so  obscurely  known,  that  it  was  of  conse- 
quence to  pay  them  a  second  visit.     With  this  view  he 
proposed  to  go  in  quest  of  Easter  or  Davis^s  Island  \ 
the  situation  of  which  was  known  with  so  little  certain- 
ty, that  none  of  the  attempts  lately  made  to  discover  it 
had  b^en  successful*    He  next  intended  to  get  within 
the  tropic,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  west,  touching 
at  any  islands  he  might  meet  with,  and  settling  their 
situations,  until  be  should  arrive  at  Otaheite,  where  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  make  some  stay  in  order  to 
look  for  the  Adventure.    It  was  part  of  his  design  also 
to  run  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  Terra  Austral  del  £- 
spiritu  Santo,  discovered  by  Qoiros,  and  which  M. 
Bougainville  had  named  Tne  Great  Cyciades,     From 
this  land  he  proposed  to  sail  to  the  southward,  and 
from  thence  to  the  east  between  the  latitude  of  50^ 
and  6o*.     In  the  execution  of  this  design,  he  deter- 
mined if  possible  to  reach  Cape  Horn,  during  the  en- 
suing November,  when  he  would  have  the  best  part  of 
the  summer  before  him  to  explore  the  southern  part  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean. 

In  pursuing  his  course  to  the  northward,  it  had  been 

part  of  his  design  to  find  out  the  land  said  to  have  been 

discovered  by  Juan  Pemandez  in  about  the  latitude  of 

38^$  but  he  was  soon  convinced,  that  if  any  such 

land  existed,  it  could  only  be  a  very  small  island  ;  but 

the  prosecntion  of  the  design  was  for  some  little  time 

interrupted  by  a  violent  bilious  disorder  by  which  the 

captain  was  attacked.     In  this,  when  he  began  to  re- 

^o        cover,  as  there  was  no  fresh  meat  on  board,  be  was  ob- 

Natritive    liged  to  have  recourse  to  doo^s  flesh  ;  and  a  favourite 

property  of  aoimal   belonging   to   Mr  Forster  was   sacrificed-  on 

dog»8  flah.  iijg  occasion.     The  captain  was  able  to  eat  not  only  of 

the  broth  made  of  this,  bnt  likewise  of  the  flesh,  when 

his  stomach  conld  bear  nothing  else.     On  the  ilth  of 

March  they  arrived  at  Easter  Island,  before  which  time 

the  captain  was  tolerably  recovered.     Here  they  made 

hot  few  discoyeriea  farther  than  determining  tfa6  si- 


tuation of  it  to  be  in  8,  Lat.  27.  5.  30.  and  W.  LoBg.Gook>,  Dii. 
X09.  46.  20.    The  island  itself  was  found  barren  and  oovericfc 
desolate,  having  every  appearance  of  being  lately  ruin-'     v  "^ 
ed  by  a  volcanic  eroption  )  without  either  wood,  fuel,      51 
or  fresh  water  worth  taking  on  board.     The  inhabi-^nstEuu 
tants  were  few  in  number;  and  the  women  in  very^^*^ 
small  proportion  to  the  men,  bot  remarkable  for  their 
lewdness.    A  namber  of  gigantic  statues  were  observed, 
which  had  also  been  taken  notice  of  by  Commodere 
Roggewein,  and  the  origin  of  which  could  not  he  ac- 
counted for. 

On  leaving  Easter  Island,  Captain  Cook  was  again 
attacked  by  hit  bilious  disorder }  bnt  happily  reco- 
vered  before  he  reached  the  Marqoesas,  which  they  52 
did  on  the  6th  and  yth  of  April.  One  of  these, Md  die 
being  a  new  disoovery,  received  the  name  of  HootTs^^^^*'^ 
Island^  from  tbeyoang  gentleman  by  whom  it  was 
first  observed.  These  are  five  in  number  j  situated 
between  9  and  10  degrees  of  sooth  latitude,  and  be* 
tween  138,  47.  and  i^p.  13.  of  west  longttnd^.  They 
were  discovered  by  Mendana  a  Spaniard ;  iind  their 
names  are.  La  Magdalena,  St  Pedro,  La  Dominica, 
Santa  Christina,  and  Hood^s  Island.  The  inhabitants 
are,  without  exception,  the  finest  race  of  people  in  the 
South  sea,  surpassing  all  others  in  that  part  of  the 
world  in  the  symmetry  of  their  persons  and  regularity 
of  their  features.  Their  origin,  however,  from  the 
affinity  of  language,  was  evidently  the  same' with  that 
of  Otaheite.  It  was  in  St  Christina  that  our  comman- 
der anchored  }  and  he  has  left  particular  directions  for 
finding  a  particolar  cove  in  Aesolution  bay  in  that 
island,  which  is  the  most  convenient  for  procoring  wood 
and  water. 

In  the  passage  from  the  Marquesas  to  Otaheite,  onr 
navigators  passed  several  low  and  small  islands  connect- 
ed together  by  reefs  of  coral  rocks.     One  of  these, 
named  by  the  inhabitants  Twokea^  was  visited  by  Lien*      ^^ 
tenant  Cooper.     It  was  discovered  and  visited  by  Cap^Idsad 
tain  Byron ;  and  is  sitaated  in  S.  Lat.  27.  30*  W.tioskc^ 
Long.  144.  56*    The  inhabitants  are  much  darker  ia 
their  complexion,  and  seem  to  be  of  a  fiercer  disposi- 
tion than  those  of  the  neighboaring  islands*     They 
have  the  figure  of  a  fish  marked  open  their  bodies  j  a 
very  proper  emblem  of  their  profession,  derivioff  their 
subitistence  almost  entirely  from  the  sea.     Passing  by 
St  George^s  islands,  which  had  been  also  discovered 
and  named  by  Captain  Byron,  our  commander  now      ^ 
discovered  four  others,  f^hich   he   named  PaUiser*s  P*^J^ 
Islands,    One  of  these  is  situated  in  8.  Lat.  15.  26.'''''^ 
and  W.  Long.   146.  20.  another  in  8.  Lat.  X5.  27. 
and  W.  Long.  T46.  3.     They  were  inhabited  by  peo- 
ple resembling  those  of  Tiookea,  and  like  them  were 
armed  with  long  pikes.     Here  our  navigator  observes, 
that  from  W.  Long.  138*  to  148^  or  150%  the  sea  is 
so  full  of  small  low  islands,  that  one  cannot  proceed 
with  too  much  caution.  55 

On  his  arrival  at  Otaheite,  provisions  were  met  ^^^"V^  ** 
in  great  plenty  }  and  they  were  now  very  acceptable,  ^'"•"^^ 
by  reason  of  the  leng  time  the  ship  had  been  at  sea 
without  obtaining  any  confiiderabte  supply.  Two 
goats  which  had  l^n  given  by  Captain  Fumeaux  to  a 
chief  named  0/osi,  appeared  to  be  in  a  very  promising 
situation.  The  female  had  broaght  forth  two  kids, 
which  were  almost  Isrge  enough  to  propagate  $  and  as 
she  was  agaio  with  kid,  there  was  little  doubt  that  the 
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Gook*i  Dia-i^l*'^^  wouU  soon  be  stocked  with  these  oseful  animals  ( 
covvrics.  dfOQgh  it  was  otherwise  with  the  sheepi  all  of  which 
had  died  except  one.  On  this  occasion,  also,  the  cap- 
tain furnished  the  natives  with  cats,  of  which  he  gave 
away  twenty  ^  so  that  there  was  little  danger  of  the 
stock  of  these  animals  decaying.  Daring  his  resi* 
deoce  at  thb  time,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
gome  computation  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  on 
the  island,  which   he  supposed   to   be  no  less  than 

aOOtOOO. 

Huaheine  and  Ulietea  islands  were  next  visited,  but 
widiout  any  remarkable  occurrence.  From  the  latter 
our  commander  set  sail  on  tbe  5th  of  June  1774 }  and 
uland,  &0.  ^^^^  ^^^  came  in  sight  of  Howe  island,  discovered  by 
Captain  Wallis,  and  situated  in  S.  Lat.  i6.  46.  and 
W.  Long.  154.  8.  On  the  x6tb  a  new  island,  named 
Paimerstone  Island^  was  discovered,  in  8.  Lat.  18.  4. 
W.  Long.  163.  10.}  and  four  days  after,  another  was 
observed  in  8.  Lat.  19.  x.  W.  Long.  169.  37.  As  it 
ivas  evidently  inhabited,  tbe  captain  determined  to 
land ;  but  found  the  people  so  extremely  hostile,  that 
DO  intercourse  could  be  had :  nay,  he  himself  was  in 
danger  of  losing  his  life  by  a  lance  thrown  by  one  of 
the  natives,  which  passed  close  over  his  shoulder.  From 
tbe  extreme  hostility  of  the  people  of  this  island,  it  was 
named  by  Captain  Cook  Savage  IslatiiL  It  is  of  a 
round  shape,  pretty  high,  and  has  deep  water  close  to 
the  shore,  but  has  no  good  harbour. 

Passing  by  a  number  of  small  islands.  Captain  Cook 
next  anchored  at  that  of  Anamocka  or  Rotterdam, 
discovered  by  Tasman.  It  is  situated  in  20.  15.  S. 
Lat.  and  174.  31.  W^Long.  Its  form  is  triangular, 
each  side  extending  about  three  and  a  half  or  four 
miles.  From  the  north-west  to  the  aoatfa  it  is  encom* 
passed  by  a  number  of  small  islands,  sand  banks,  and 
breakers  >  of  which  no  end  can  be  seen  from  the  island 
on  the  northern  side,  and  may  possibly  be  as  far  ex- 
tended as  Amsterdam  or  Tongataboo.  While  the 
•captain  remained  on  this  island,  he  learned  the  names 
of  more  than  ao  of  the  adjacent  isles,  some  of  which 
were  in  sight,  between  the  north-west  and  north-east* 
Two  of  these,  which  lie  more  to  the  eastward  than 
the  others,  are  named  Amattqfoa  and  Ogkoo^  They 
are  remarkable  for  their  height}  and  from  a  great 
smoke  vbible  about  the  middle  of  Ammatafoa,  it  was 
supposed  to  have  a  volcano.  The  island  of  Rotterdam, 
Middleburg,  or  Eaoowe,  with  Pilstart,  form  a  group 
extending  about  three  degrees  of  longitude,  and  two  of 
latitude.  The  whole  group  was  named  The  Friendly 
Isles  by  Captain  Cook,  on  account  of  the  friendship 
which  seemed  to  subsist  among  the  inhabitants,  and 
their  courteous  behaviour  to  strangers.  The  people 
.of  Rotterdam  island  are  similar  to  those  of  j^ster- 
dam  ;  bnt  the  island  is  not  in  such  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation as  Amsterdam,  nor  do  its  fruits  come  to  such 
perfection.  It  is  also  inferior  in  the  articles  of  cloth, 
matting,  &c.  which  are  accounted  the  wealth  of  these 
parts. 

From  Rotterdam  island  our  navigator  continued  his 
brides  vliit- course  to  the  westward,  where  he  first  discovered  a 
c^*  small  island  in  S.  Lat  19.  48.  W.  Long.  178.  2.    It 

was  named  Turtle  island,  from  the  great  number  of 
these  animals  found  upon  it.  Sixteen  days  alter  he 
fell  in  with  the  cluster  of  islands  named  by  M.  Bou- 
gainville the  Great  Cfdadas*  The  first  island  on  which 
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he  landed  was  Mallicollo,  where,  though  the  people  CooVt  Dis» 

were  at  first  very  hostile,  they  were  soon  conciliated,  covcriet. 

and  a  friendly  intercourse  took  place.     The  language 

of  these  people  is  considerablv  different  from  that  of 

tbe  other  South  sea  islands;  they  are  diminutive  in 

their  persons,  and  of  ugly  features  j  their  hair  black 

or  brown,  short  and  curling,  but  less  soft  than  that  of 

the  negroes.   They  had  no  name  for  a  dog  in  their  lan- 

guagey  and  had  never  seen  the  animal  \  so  that  they 

were  extremely  fond  of  a  dog  and  bitch,  of  which 

Captdin  Cook  made  them  a  present.     The  harbour  in 

this  island,  in  which  the  ship  came  to  an  andior,  was 

named  Sandwich  harbour,  and  lies  on  the  north-eant 

side,  in  8.  Lat.  16.  25.  20.  £.  Long.  167.  57.  53.     It 

is  very  commodious  for  the  carrying  on  any  operations 

at  land,  having  a  good  depth  of  water,  and  many  other 

advantages. 

The  next  discevjery  was  that  of  the  group  named  Shepherd's 
ShepAerd*s  Isies^  in  honour  of  Dr  Shepherd,  Plumian isles, 
professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford.  Numbers  more 
were  every  day  observed  \  of  which  one  peaked  rock, 
named  the  Monument^  was  uninhabited,  being  appa- 
rently inaccessible  to  any  other  creature  but  birds. 
Sandwich  island  is  of  a  considerable  extent,  and  exhi- 
bits a  most  beautiful  prospect.  It  is  surrounded  with 
other  smaller  islands,  tbe  principal  of  which  were  na- 
med Montague  and  Hinchinbrookem  At  Erromango 
they  found  the  people  hostile  and  treacherous  \  and 
from  a  skirmish  they  had  with  them  near  a  promontory 
on  tbe  north-east  point  of  the  island,  it  was  named 
l^rmtor*s  Headm  Its  situation  is  in  S.  Lat.  xo.  43.  £• 
Long.  169.  28.  ^, 

From  Erromango  our  navigators  proceeded  to  Tan-  Tanoa 
na,  an  island  ihey  bad  formerly  discovered  at  a  di>  island. 
stance,  and  which  is  surrounded  by  some  others,  three 
of  which  are  named  Immer^  Footoona  or  Emman^  and 
Anatom,     At  Tanna  they  staid  for  some  time,  on  ac-       ^ 
count  of  their  wanting  some  quantity  of  wood.     A  vol- y^icaacv 
cano  was  seen  about  the  middle  of  this  istlaud,  which 
burned  with  great  violence,  particularly  in  moist  and 
wet  weather  ^  but  notwithstanding  the  friendly  terms 
on  whicb  the?  wei*e  with  the  natives,  the  latter  would 
never  allow  them  to  approach  this  mountain.     There 
were  some  spots  on  the  sea-coast  which  emitted  a  hot 
and  sulphureous  smoke  ^  and  the  people  also  expressed 
much  uneasiness  when  these  were  approached  or  med- 
dled with.    The  port  whicb  the  ship  entered  in  this 
inland  was  named.  Resolution  Harbour^  and  is  silmtted 
an  8.  Lat.  19.  32.  25?.  £.  Long.  169.  44.  35.     It  is 
a  small  creek  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  about 
half  as  broad.      It  is  extremely  convenient,  having 
plenty  of  wood  and  water  dose  to  the  shore.     Among 
tlie  vegetable  productions  of  this  island,  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  the  nutmeg  tree  to  be  one,  a  pigeon  ha- 
ving been  shot,  in  the  craw  of  which  was  a  wild  nut- 
meg.    The  inhabitants  are  two  distinct  races  of  peo- 
ple, and  speak  two  difierent  languages^  one  that  of 
the  Friendly  Iiilands,  the  other  peculiar  to  Tanna  and       ^ 
those  in  the  neighbourhood.      The  people  are   very  OeztMitj 
expert  in  the  use  of  their   weapons  ^   on  which  Mroftbe  ioha- 
Wales  makes  the  following  remarks:   **  I  most  con- ^'*>>^*i° 
fess  I  have  often  been  led  to  think  the  feaU  which  ^^^A!^ 
Homer  represents  his  heroes  as  performing  with  their 
spears,  a  little  too  much  of  the  marvellous  to  be  ad- 
mitted in  an  heroin  poem,  I  meaa  when  confined 
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Cook's  pis-  within  the  6ti*ait  stays  of  Aristotle  ;  imy,  even  so  great 
covcricg.  an  advocate  for  him  as  Mr  Pope  acknowledges  them 
to  be  frorprising  $    bnt  since  I   have  seen  what  these 
people  can  do  with    their  wooden    spears,   and  them 
lixdiy  pointed,  and  not  of  an  hard  nature,  I  have  not 


] 
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of  opinion,  that  the  langnage  of  this  people  is  totally  («^^i,  j^ 
different  from  that  of  any  other  of  the  South  Sea  co?eriet. 
islands.  ^      ^   ^j 

Proceeding  from  New  Caledonia,  our  navigator  next  ^  f'j 
fell  in  with  an  island  about  five  leagues  in  ci^cumfe*  i^j'^g^ 


the  least  exception  to  any  one  passage  in  that  j^reat  ''rence,  and  of  a  good  height,  situated  in-S.  Lat.  29. 
poet  on  this  account.  But  if  I  see  fewer  exceptions,  2.  30.  and  £.  Long.  168.  16. ;  on  which  he  bestowed 
I  can  find  infinitely  more  beauties  in  him,  as  be  has,      the  name  of  Norfolk  Island,   It  was  entirely  uninhabit- 
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New  Cale- 
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I  think,  scarcely  an  action,  circumstance,  or  descrip* 
lion  of  any  Jcind  whatever  relating  to  a  spi*ar,  which  I 
have  not  seen  and  recognised  among  these  people; 
as  their  whirling  motion  and  whistling  noise  as  they 

II  y  ;  their  quivering  motion  in  the  ground  when  they 
fall  \  their  meditating  their  aim  when  they  are  going 
to  throw;  and  their  shaking  them  in  their  hand  as  they 
go  along." 

The  archipelago,  in  which  Captain  Cook  had  now 
remained  a  considerable  time,  is  situated  between  14. 
29.  and  20.  4.  S.  Lat.  and  between  i66-  41.  and  170. 
2I.-E.  Lonfr,  extending  125  leagues  in  the  direction 
of  N.  N.  W.  i  W.  and  S  S.  E.  i  E.  The  principal 
islands  are  the  Peak  of  the  Eloile,  Terra  del  Espiri- 
tu  Santo,  Mallicollo,  St  Bartholomew,  the  isle  of  Le- 
pers, Aurora,  Whitsuntide  isle,  Ambry m.  Pa 00m, 
A  pee.  Three  Hills,  Sandwich,  Erroroango,  Tanna, 
Immer,  and  Anatom.  They  were  first  discovered  in 
1606  by  Quiros,  who  supposed  them  to  be  part  of  a 
southern  continent ;  nor  were  they  visited  from  that 
time  till  the  year  1768,  when  M.  Bougainville  bestow- 
ed upon 'them  the  name  of  the  Chreat  Cyclades^  as  al- 
ready jnentioned.  This  gentleman,  however,  besides 
landing  in  the  isle  of  Lepers,  only  discovered  that  the 
country  was  not  connected,  but  consisted  of  islands. 
Captain  Cook  examined  the  whole  in  such  an  acca- 
rate  manner,  ascertaining  the  situation  of  many  of  the 
islands,  and  discovering  such  numbers  of  new  ones, 
that  he  thought  he  had  an  undoubted  right  to  impose 
a  new  name  upon  them,  and  therefore  called  them  the 
New  Hebrides, 

From  the  New  Hebrides  Captain  Cook  set  sail  for 
New  Zealand,  in  order  to  prosecute  bis  voyage  in 
search  of  a  southern  continent,  but  in  three  days  dis- 
covered a  large  island,  which  he  named  New  Caledo^ 
and  which,  next  to  New  Zealand,  is  the  largest 


ma 


in  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  lies  between  19.  37.  and  22* 
30.  S.  Lat.  and  between  163.  37.  and  167.  14.  E. 
Long,  lying  N.  W.  j-  W.  and  S.  E.  i  E.  extending 
aboiU  87  leagues  in  that  direction,  though  its  breadth 
does  not  anywhere  exceed  10  leagues.  The  natives 
are  strong,  active,  well  made,  and  seem  to  be  a  middle 
race  between  those  of  Tanna  and  the  Friendly  Isles  } 
and  the  women  were  more  chaste  than  those  of  the 
islands  farther  to  the  eastward.  The  island  afiorded  a 
considerable  variety  of  plants  for  the  botanists,  and 
some  excellent  timbers  of  the  speoies  of  the  pitch  pine, 
for  masts  and  spars.  The  wood  is  close-grained,  white, 
and  tough  ;  and  very  fit  for  the  purpose.  One  of  the 
small  islands  surrounding  the  large  one  was  named  the 
IsleofPines^  from  the  quantity  of  these  trees  found 
upun  it ',  and  another,  from  the  number  and  variety  of 
plants  it  afibrded,  had  the  name  of  Botany  Island,  The 
eoast,  however,  was  so  dangerous,  that  our  navigator, 
having  no  more  time  to  spare,  was  obliged  to  leave 
some  part  of  it  unexplored,  though  the  extent  was  de- 
te'rmined,  as  has  been  already  related.  Mr  Forster  was 


Norfolk 
ed.  Various  trees  and  plants  common  in  New  Zealand 
were  observed  here,  particularly  the  flax  plant,  which 
is  more  luxariant  in  chia  island  than  in  any  part  of 
New  Zealand.  The  chief  produce  of  the  island  is  a 
kind  of  spruce-pine,  many  of  the  trees  of  which  are 
10  or  12  feet  in  circumference.  The  palm  cabbage 
likewise  abounds  here  ^  and  the  coasts  are  well  stocked 
with  excellent  fish.  On  the  x8th  of  October  they  ar-  66 
rived  at  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  in  New  Zealand  \  AniTtl  at 
the  situation   of  which  was  now  ascertained  by  Mr^*'^^'- 

•  I    nil  • 

Wales  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  its  latitude  being  ' 
found  4?.  5.  s^i'  3*  *^°^  i^s  longitude  174.  25.  77.  £. 
On  examining  the  gardens  whicii  had  been  made,  it 
was  found  that  they  were  in  a  thriving  condition, 
though  they  had  been  entirely  neglected  by  the  natives. 
Some  of  the  cocks  and  hens  were  supposed  to  be  still 
in  existence,  as  a  new  laid  hen's  egg  was  found,  though 
none  were  seen. 

On  the  loth  of  November  Captain  Cook  set  sail 
from  New  Zealand  in  search  of  a  southern  continent  j 
bot  having  traversed  a  vast  extent  of  sea  for  17  days, 
from  S.  Lat.  43.  O.  to  $$*  48.  he  gave  up  all  thoughts 
of  finding  any  more  land  in  this  part  of  the  ocean, 
and  therefore  determined  to  steer  directly  for  the  west 
entrance  of  the  straits  of  Maeellan,  with  a  design  of 
coasting  the  southern  part  of  Terra  del  Fuego  quite 
round  Cape  Horn  to  Le  Maire^s  Straits.  As  the 
world  had  hitherto  received  but  very  imperfect  ac- 
counts of  this  coast,  he  tbonght  a  survey  of  it  woold 
be  of  more  advantage  to  navigation  and  geography  than 
any  thing  he  could  expect  to  meet  with  in  a  nigher 
latitude.  On  the  17th  of  December  he  reached  the  ^^ 
coast  of  Terra  del  Fueeo,  and  in  three  days  more  an- at  Terra 
chored  in  a  place  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  CAm<-del  f^^ 
mas  Sound,  The  land  appeared  desolate  beyond  any 
thing  he  had  hitherto  experienced.  It  seems  to  be 
entirely  composed  of  rocky  mountains,  without  the 
least  appearance  of  vegetation.  These  mountains  ter- 
minate in  horrid  precipices,  the  craggy  summits  of 
which  spire  op  to  a  vast  height }  so  that  scarcely  any 
thing  in  nature  can  have  a  more  barren  and  savage 
prospect  than  the  whole  of  the  country.  In  the  course 
of  his  voyage  along  this  coast,  he  could  not  but  ob- 
serve, that  at  no  time  had  be  ever  made  one  of  such 
length  where  so  little  occurred  of  an  interesting  na- 
ture. Barren  aud  dreary,  however,  as  the  coast  was, 
it  was  not  totally  destitute  of  accommodations  about 
Christmas  Sound.  Freeh  water  and  wood  for  fuel 
found   about  every  harbour  $    and  the  coontry 
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everywhere  abounds  with  fowl,   particularly  geese.— 
A  considerable  number  of  plants  were  also  found  upon 
it,  almost  every  species  of  which  was  new  to  the  bo- 
tanists.    In  passing  by  Cape  Horn,  it  was  wiahed  to      os 
determine  whether  it  belonged  to  the  land   of  Ter-RemarkB 
ra  del  Fuego,  or  to  a  small  island  south  from  it ;  ^n^^'Ji'^ 
this  was  found  impracticable  on  account  of  the  fog^ggrs. 
gy   weather    aod  dangerous  wa«      Its  latitude  was 

now 
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Cook*t  nh  wow  determinecl  to  be  ^^,  58.  S.  and  its  1ongitor!e  67. 
covcrics.  '46.  W.     The  coR^t  uppenred  less  dreary  here  than  on 
'  '     V  the  western  side  of  Terra  di-1  Fue^o;  for  though  the 

summits  of  some  of  the  hills  were  rocky,  the  sides  and 
valleys  seemed  covered  with  a  p;reen  tnrf  and  wonded 
in  tufts.  In  passinpr  this  cape  a  remark  wa<  made  by 
the  captain,  that  if  he  were  on  a  voyage  round  Cnpe 
Horn,  to  the  west,  and  not  in  want  of  wood  or  water, 
or  any  other  thing  which  might  make  it  necessary  to 
put  into  port,  he  would  sail  a  considerable  way  to  the 
tooth  ward,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  land  alto- 
gether. By  this  method  he  would  avoid  the  currents, 
whose  force,  he  was  of  opinion,  would  be  broken  at  10 
or  12  leagues  distance  from  the  shore,  and  farther  off 
would  he  entirely  destroyed.  The  extent,  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  and  consequently  of  Afagellan*8  Straits,  was 
found  to  be  less  than  what  is  commonly  laid  down  in 
maps  and  charts,  and  the  coasts,  in  general,  less  dan- 
gerous than  has  been  usually  represented  ;  though  this 
must  undoubtedly  have  been  oiring  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  weather,  which  happened  to  be  remarkably  tem- 
^P,  perate.  In  one  of  the  small  inlands  near  Staten  Land, 
coB^onl  of  ^^^  which,  from  their  being  discovered  on  new  year's 
the  aoimals  day,  were  called  New  Yearns  Isles^  a  remarkable  bar- 
in  these  mony  was  observed  among  the  animals  of  different 
species  with  which  these  desolate  regions  abound. 
The  sea-lions  occupy  the  greatest  part  of  the  sea  coast ; 
the  bears  occupy  the  inland  ;  the  shags  are  posted 
in  the  highest  cliffs ;  the  penguins  in  such  places  as 
hftve  the  best  access  to  and  from  tbe  sea;  and  the 
other  birds  choose  more  retired  places.  Occasionally, 
however,  all  these  animals  were  seen  to  mix  together 
like  domestic  cattle  and  poultry  in  a  farm  yard,  with- 
out one  attempting  to  hurt  the  other  in  the  least. 
£ven  the  eagles  and  vultures  were  frequently  observed 
sittint?  together  on  the  hills  among  the  shags,  while 
none  of  the  latter,  either  old  or  young,  appeared  to  he 
disturbed  at  their  presence.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  these  birds  of  prey  subsist  by  feeding  on  the  car- 
cases of  the  animals  which  die  naturally  or  by  various 
accidents,  and  which  must  be  very  numeroaS|  from  the 
immense  quantity  existing  on  the  island. 
Farter dis»  Our  navigator  now  set  out  in  quest  of  that  extensive 
coveries  in  ^Qn^t  laid  down  in  Mr  Dalrym pie's  chart,  and  in  which 

"^rfw."  »»>'^«<*  ^^  g°^^  «^  St  Sebastian  ;  but  when  be 
came  into  the  place  where  it  is  supposed  to  lie,  neither 
land  oor  any  certain  signs  of  it  could  be  met  with. 
Some  islands,  however,  were  discovered,  particularly 
Willis's  island,  in  S.  Lat.  54.  o.  W.  Long.  38.  23. ; 
another  named  J}ir<//.9/<7fi4/ and  South  Georgia^  situated 
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between  ^^.  57.  and  54.  57,  S.  Lat.  and  between  38.  c«ok*t  Dii- 
13.  and  35.  34.^W.  Long.  All  these  were  covered  covericb. 
with  snow  aod  ice  to  a  great  height.  Not  a  tree  » 
was  to  be  seen,  not  even  a  ikhiub,  nor  were  there  any 
rivulets  or  streams  of  wa(er :  the  only  vegetables  to 
be  met  with  were  a  coarse  strong-bladed  grass,  wild 
burnet,  and  a  kind  of  moss.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  seals  and  penguins  were  met  with,  whose  flesh,  though 
very  coarse,  was  preferred  by  the  ship's  company,  even 
by  Captain  Cook  himself,  to  the  salt  provisions,  which 
were  now  greatly  decayed.  The  most  southerly  land 
discovered  by  oor  navigator  was  that  on  which  he  be- 
stowed the  name  of  Soul/urn  Tkule^  and  which  is 
situated  in  S.  Lat.  59.  13.  30.  W.  Long.  27.  45.  This 
was  still  more  desolate  than  South  Georgia,  being  for- 
saken even  by  the  seals  and  penguins  which  abounded  on 
it.  Not  a  single  herb  of  any  kind  was  seen  upon  it,  but 
vast  high  and  barren  mountains,  tb.i  top4  of  some  of 
which  reached  above  the  clouds  \  and  it  may  be  remark- 
ed, that  this  seems  to  be  the  only  part  of  the  world,  hither- 
to discovered,  entirely  unfit  for  the  support  of  animal 
life.  yj 

Southern  Thule  was  discovered  on  the  3rst  of  Ja- Of  the  ex- 
nuary   17759  and  from  this  to  tbe  6th  oT*  February  l^tence  of  a 
several  other  islands  were  discovered,  and  named  Cape^^~^ 
Bristol^  Cape  Montague^  Saunders* s  Isles ^  Candlemas 
Isle^  and  Sandwiches  Land,     With  regard  to  this  last, 
Captain  Cook  was  undetermined  whether  it  was  a  group 
of  islands  or  part  of  a  continent  lying  near  the  pole,  as, 
af^er  all  his  disappointments,  he  was  still   inclined  to 
think  that  such  a  cootioent  has  an  existence,  on  ac- 
count   of   the  vast  quantity  of  ice  met  with  in  the 
southern  seas,  and  which  from  its  great  height  appears 
to  be  formed  in  bays  and  gulfs  of  the  land,  and  not  in 
the  ocean  itself.   The  greatest  part  of  tbe  southern  con- 
tinent, however,  if  it  has  any  existence,  must  be  within 
the  polar  circle,   where  the  sea  is  so  encumbered  with 
ice,  that  the  land  must  be  inaccessible  (a.)    Oue  thing 
only  remained  to  complete  what  he  wished  to  accomplish, 
and  that  was  to  determine  the  existence  of  Bou vet's  land*        ^  , 
In  this  inquiry  he  spent  16  days  ^  but  having  run  for  13  Vovagc  ia 
of  these  directly  in  the  latitude  assigned  to  that  lan^  quest  of 
and  found  no  appearance  of  it,  or  of  Cape  Circumci*  ^^y^t's 
sion,  he  concluded  that  neither  of  them  had  any  exist* 
ence,  but  that  the  navigators  had  been  deceived  by  the 
appearance  of  ice  islands.  On  his  way  home,  however,  he 
determined  to  direct  his  course  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
fall  in  with  the  islands  of  Denia  and  Marseveen.  These  of  the  islei 
are  laid  down  in  Dr  Ualley's  variation  chart  in  lati- of  Denia 

tude  41.  30.  S.  and  about  4.  o.  E.  from  tbe  meridian  ■"^  ^^* 
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(a)  The  existence  of  a  southern  continent,  however,  which  Cook's  voyage  was  supposed  to  have  nearly  dis* 
proved,  seems  to  have  been  at  length  ascertained.  In  February  1819,  Mr  William  Smith,  master  of  the  brig 
Williams  of  BIythe,  in  a  vovage  from  Buenos  Ayrcs  to  Valparaiso,  conceiving  that  Cape  Horn  might  be  more 
easily  weathered  by  preserving  a  more  southerly  course  than  usual,  proceeded  as  far  as  Lat.  62^  40^.  Here, 
in  60®  of  west  longitude,  he  observed  high  land  ;  but  fearing  to  risk  the  ship  by  remaining  on  the  coast,  be 
proceeded  on  his  voyage.  On  a  second  voyage  to  the  Pacific,  following  the  same  course,  be  again  found  the 
land.  The  place  first  observed  was  an  island,  behind  which,  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues,  he  saw  an  extea- 
sivd  range  of  high  land,  which  he  concluded  to  be  a  continent.  He  afterwards  went  ashore  00  tbe  main  land, 
and  observed  the  general  direction  of  the  coast  from  longitude  56^  to  6$^^  about  ajo  miles.  He  named  tbe 
country  New  South  Shetland.  On  the  coast  he  found  the  spermaceti  whale  in  abundance ;  and  seals  and  sea 
otters  were  numerous.  Besides  penguin,  and  various  sea  fowls,  there  were  also  aboDdance  of  land  fowls,  and 
fresh- water  docks  were  observed.  The  soil  was  bare  and  rocky,  hot  at  a  distance  from  tbe  water  he  saw  trees 
growing,  which  seemed  to  resemble  tbe  Norway  pine.  The  climate  was  feaod  to  be  less  severe  than  Caplaia  Cook's 
obscr rations  had  led  them  to  expect.    See  EdiiUfurgh  Fhilosophiad  Joumolf  No  &    October  1820. 
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Co:ik*B  D:t.of  the  Cape  af  Good  Hope.     None  of  these  islands 

*^crie>«.  cooM  be  found  5  and  therefore  our  commander  having 

^         very  Utile  time  to  spare  either  in  searching  for  them 

or  attempting  to  disprove  their  existence,  made  the 

best  of  his  waj  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from 

thence  to  England.     In  his  passage  thither,  he  visited 

74       the  isles  of  St  Helena,  Ascension,  and  Fernando  de 

Of  the  ase-Noronha.     An  experiment  was  made  on  the  use  of  the 


d'ltn  1*  ^^    *''^'  ^^'  procuring  fresh  water  at  sea  j  the  result  of  which 
sea.water.  ^^^*  ^^^^   though  the  invention  was  useful  upon  the 
whole,  yet  it  would  not  by  any  means  be  advisable  to 
trust  entirely  to  it.     Provided  indeed  that  there  was 
not  a  scarcity  of  fuel,  and  that  the  coppers  were  good, 
as  much  might  thus  be  procured  as  would  support  life  ^ 
but  that  no  eflPorts  would  be  sufficient  to  procure  the 
quantity  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  health,  espe- 
cially in  hot  climates.     He  was  likewise  convinced 
that  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  health  of  seamen 
than  having  plenty  of  fresh  water.     His  last  stare  in 
this  second  voyage  before  bis  arrival  inEnglanawas 
at  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores  islands  j  and  his  only  de- 
sign in  stopping  here  was  to  give  Mr  Wales  an  oppor- 
tunity of  finding  the  rate  of  the  watches  going,  that  so 
he  might  be  enabled  to  find  the  longitude  of  these 
^5       islands  with  the  greater  certainty. 
Tfaifd  Toy.      In  onr  commander's  third  voyage  he  touched  at  the 
*fi^«  island  of  Teneriffe  instead  of  Madeira,  looking  upon 

Visiu  the  ^^®  former  to  be  a  better  place  for  procuring  refresh- 
isle  of  Te.  ments  ^  and  was  convinced  of  the  justness  of  his  con* 
neriffe.        jecture  by  the  facility  with  which  provisions  of  all 
kinds  were  obtained.    The  air  of  the  country  ie  ex- 
ceedingly healthy,  and  proper  for  those  subject  to  pul- 
monary complaints.    This   was   accounted  for  by   a 
gentleman  of  the  place  from  the  great  height  of  the 
island,  by  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  person  to 
change  the  temperature  of  the  air  as  he  pleased  }  and 
he  expressed  his  surprise  that  physicians,  instead  of 
77]      sending  their  patients  to  Nice  or  Lisbon,  did  not  send 
Tea  ihrub.  them  to  Teneriffe.     From  the  same  gentleman  it  was 
learned,  that  the  tea  shrub  grows  in  that  island  as  a 
common   weed,   which   is  constantly  exterminated  in 
large  quantities.     The  Spaniards,  however,  sometimes 
use  it  as  tea,  and  ascribe  to  it  all  the  qualities  of  that 
brought  from  the  East  Indies.     Tliej  gave  it  also  the 
^g       name  of  tea,  and  say  that  it  was  found  in  the  country 
IiDpregna-  when  the  islands  were  first  discovered.     Another  bota- 
tcd  lemoD.  nical  curiosity  is  the  fruit  called  the  impregnated  lemon  ^ 
which  is  a  perfect  and  distinct  lemon  inclosed  within 
another,  and  differing  from  the  outer  only  in  being  a 
little  more  globular. 
Prince  Ed-     From  Teneriffe  Captain  Cook  proceeded  to  the  Cape 
ward*!        of  Good   Hope,  and  from    thence  to  the  southward, 
i*landi  dls-^irbere  he  fell  in  with  two  islands,  the  larger  of  whioh 
cofered.      j,  about  I  c  leagues  in  circuit,  and  the  smaller  about 
nine  ;  their  distance  from  one  another  being  about  five 
leagues.     The  one  of  these  islands  lies  in  8.  Lat.  46. 
53.  and  E.  Long.  37.  46  >  the  other  in  8.  Lat.  46.  4. 
E.  Long.  38.  8.     As  the  ships  passed  through  between 
them,  they  could  not  discern  either  tree  or  shrub  upon 
any  of  them,  even  with   the   assistance  of  their  best 
glasses.    The  shore  seemed  to  be  bold  and  rocky,  their 
internal  parts  full  of  mountains,  whose  sides  and  sum- 
mits were  covered  with  snow.    These  two,  with  four 
oth«i«,  which  lie  from  9  to  x  2  degrees  of  longitude 
more  to  the  east,  and  nearly  in  the  muim  latitade,  had 
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been  discovered  in  the  year  1772  by  Captain  MsrioncMk*«Dii. 
du  Fresne  and  Crozet,   two    French   navigators,  m  comiet. 
their  passage  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Phi*  ^     h^^ 
lippines.     As  no  names  bad  been  assigned  to  them  in 
a  chart  of  the  8outhem  ocean  communicated  to  Cap- 
tain Cook  in  1775,  the  two  larger  ones  were  by  him 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Prince  Edward**  hiandi^ 
in  honour  of  his  majesty's  fourth  son  \  the  other  four, 
with  a  view  to  commemorate  the  discoverers,  were  cal- 
led Marion^i  and  Crme(*9  islands  g^ 

From  these  our  commander  steered  to  the  aoothward  Vojieeu 
in  search  of  Kergnelen's  land,  which  he  bad  been  in-4<'^<'f 
structed  to  touch  at,  in  order  to  discover,  if  possible, J^^'?|^ 
a  good  harbour  there.     In  his  passage  to  it  several  new 
islands  were  discovered  \  one,  to  which  Kcrguelen  had 

?iven  the  name  of  the  Island  f^  Rend€%vou^  Captain 
'00k,  on  account  of  its  shape,   changed   to   that  of 
BlighCi  Cap*     It  is  situated  in  8.  Lat.  48.  29.  £«I)eieQrti« 
Long.  68. 40.  and  is  a  high  round  rock,  inaccetsible  toof  tlitt 
all  creatures  but  birds.    Next  day  he  fell  in  with  Ker-i>hu^ 
guelen's  land,  at  first  thought  to  be  a  part  of  the  sooth- 
em  continent,  but  afUrwards  found  by  KLergoelen  him- 
self to  be  an  island.     The  extent  of  it,  however,  wu 
not  determined  either  by  the  French  navigator  or  by 
Captain  Cook.     The  former  reckons  it  at  200  leagues 
in  circumference,  but  Captain  Cook  ettimatctit  at  much 
less.     Our  navigator  could  not  get  any  extensive  view 
of  it  on  account  of  the  foggy  weather  \  but  as  far  as 
could  he  discovered,  it  was  barren  and  desolate,  inso- 
much that  there,  was  neither  food  nor  covering  for  cat- 
tle of  any  kin^,  so  that  they  would  inevitably  perish  if 
any  were  left.     Even  the  sea«coast«  were  in  a  great 
measure  destitute  of  fish  y  but  the  shore  was  covered 
with  imiumerable  multitudes  of  seals,  together  with 
penguins  and  other  birds}  all  of  which  were  so  void  of 
fear  that  any  quantity  whatever  might  be  killed  with- 
out any  dimculty.     Not  a  single  tree  nor  ahmb  oould 
be  seen,  nor  a  piece  of  drift  wood  on  the  shore  )  and 
herbage  of  every  kind  was  likewise  very  scarce.    A 
prodigious  quantity  of  the  sea- weed  called  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  fucus  g^ganteus  was  found  in  one  of  the  bays. 
The  whole  variety  of  plants  found  in  this  island  did 
not  exceed  .sixteen  or  eighteen  species.     The  harbour 
in  which  our  navigator  made  his  longest  stay  on  this  de- 
solate coast  was  named  Port  Paliuer^  and  is  situated 
in  S«  Lat.  49.  3.  £.  Lonp.  69.  37.    In  this  voyage  our 
navigator  undoubtedlv  displayed  superior  nautical  abi- 
lities to  those  of  M.  l^erguelen,  who  in  two  voyages  to 
the  place  had  never  been  able  to  bring  his  ships  to  aii- 
chor  on  any  part  of  the  coast*  ^^ 

From  Kerguelen*8  land,  our  navigator  proceeded  to  or  Yin 
the  coaat  of  J^Jew  Holland,  where  be  now  touched  atDiaaeo'i 
the  southern  part,  called  f^an  Diemen^t  Land^  where  hel*oiL 
anchored  in  Adventure  Bay.     Here  they  found  plenty 
of  wood  and  water,  with  abundance  of  grass,  coarse 
indeed,  where  they  went  first  ashore,  but  afterwards 
much  finer  and  proper  for  the  cattle.     Herev  as  every- 
where else,  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  were  settled 
with  the  greatest  exactness.    The  bottom  of  Adven- 
ture Bay  was  found  to  lie  in  6.  Lat.  43.  21. 6.  ^  £. 
Long.  147.  29.     The  inhabitants  visited  them  in  a 
friendly  manner,  but  seemed  as  Ho^d  and  insensible  ts 
those  they  had  formerly   seen.     They    seemed   to  be 
totally  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,  and  set  no  value 
nppB  any  thing  in   the  oroamental   way  exoeptii^ 
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Cook*i  Oit-^'^* )  Dor  did  tfaejr  seem  to  be  aoqiuunted  even  with 
eoTeriet.  tbe  Qse  of  fish-hooks*     Here  they  roaod  the  stories  of 
•       ^   ■■■'  the  ancient  fauns  and  satjrs  lying  in  hollow  trees  rea- 
lized.    Some  hats  coTered  with  bark,  and  of  a  most 
wretched   constmctioD,  were  indeed  foond  near  the 
shore ;  bat  the  most  commodions  habitations  were  af- 
forded by  the  largest  trees.    These  had  their  tronks 
hollowed  oat  by  fire  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet  \ 
and  there  was  room  enough  in  one  of  them  for  three 
or  four  persons  to  sit  ronnd  a  hearth  made  of  clay  j  and 
it  may  jostly  seem  surpri&ingi  tbat  notwithstanding  the 
extreme  violence  offered  to  the  yegetatrve  powers  of 
the  tree  by  forming  this  habitation,  it  still  continued 
to  flourish  in  conseqnence  of  one  side  being  left  entire. 
The  people,  notwithstanding  their  extreme  barbarityi 
were  supposed  to  proceed  irom  the  same  stock  with 
those  of  the  Sooth  sea  islands.    As  in  one  of  their 
▼isits  the  natives  had  seized  upon  two  pigs  which  had 
been  brought  ashore,  apparently  with  an  intention  to 
kill  them,  the  commander  determined  to  make  them  a 
present  of  those  animals  \  though  from  their  excessive 
stupidity  and  inattention  there  was  no  probability  of 
their  allowing  them  to  propagate,  if  they  had  been 
pat  directly  into  their  hands.     To  prevent  this,  Cap- 
tain G>ok  ordered  the  two  they  had  attempted  to  seize, 
being  a  boar  and  a  sow,  to  be  carried  about  a  mile 
within  the  head  of  the  baT,  and  saw  thera  left  by  the 
side  of  a  fresh-water  rivulet.     He  was  prevented  from 
leaving  any  other  species  by  a  consideration  of  the  bar- 
S3        barity  of  the  inhabitants. 
Vuit  to  From  New  Holland  our  navigator  proceeded  to  New 

Jf^"^**"  Zealand,  where  he  arrived  on  the  12th  of  February 
1777,    and    anchored    in   Queen   Charlotte's    sound. 
Here  he  was  desirous  of  leaving  a  further  supply  of  a- 
nimals ;  bat  the  inhabitants  had  hitherto  shown  such 
carelessness  about  those  which  had  been  left,  that  he 
darst  not  vi^nture  to  leave  any  other  than  two  goats, 
a  male  and  female  with  kid,  and   two  hogs,  a  boar 
and  sow.     He  was  informed,  however,  that  one  chief 
had  several  cocks  and  hens  in  his  possession,  so  that 
there  was  some  probability  of  these  animals  being  al- 
lowed to  moltiply  \  and  as  ten  or  a  dozen  hogs  had  a£ 
different  times   been   left  by  Captain  Cook,  besides 
those  pot  on  shore  by  Captain  Furneaux,  it  seems  also 
to  be  likely  that  this  race  of  creatures  will  increase  ei- 
ther in  a  wild  or  domestic  state,  or  both.     Tbe  gar- 
dens had  still  been  almost  totally  neglected,  and  some 
of  them  destroyed.     Those  which  remained,  however, 
produced  cabbages,  onions,  leeks,  porslain,   radishes, 
and  a  few  potatoes.      These  last  had  been  brought 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  were  so  greatly 
meliorated  by  the  change  of  soil,  that  with  proper  cul- 
tivation they  seemed  to  bid  fair  for  excelling  those  of 
other  countries. 

Our  navigator's  next  course  was  towards  the  island 

of  Otaheitej  in  the  run  to  which  he  discovered  the 

island  of  Mangea,  situated  iu  S.  Lat.  22.  57.  £•  Long. 

201.  53.      From   thence   he  proceeded   to  Wateoa, 

where   Oraai,    on   his   way    home,   Tecognised  -  three 

84        of  his  countrymen,  natives  of  tbe  Society  islands,  who 

Eitraocdi-  had  arrived  here  by  the  following  accident.      About 

nary  pre.     12  years  before,  20  of  the  natives  of  Otafaeite  had 

^''•^.  "'embarked  in  a  canoe,  in  order  to  visit  the  neigbbour- 

ostiret  of    '^^^  island  of  Ulletea.     A  violent  storm  arose,  which 

Otaheite.    drove  them  oot  of  their  coarse,  and  they  suffered  in- 


credible hardship  by  famine  and  fatigue,  so  thaMlie  Cook*i  Oii- 
ffreatest  part  of  them  perisbed.     Four  men  continued  coverks. 
hanging  by  the  side  of  the  vessel  for  four  days  after  it        •     ^ 
was  overset,  ivhen  they  were  at  last  brought  within 
sight  of  the  people  of  this  island.    The  latter  imme- 
diately sent  out  their  canoes,  and  brought  them  ashore, 
treating  them  afterwards  wifeh  so  much  kindness,  that 
tbe  three  who  now  survived  expressed  no  desire  of  re- 
turning to  their  own  country,  though  they  had  uo%v 
an  opportunity,  but  chose  rather  to  remain  >wbere  they 
were.     This  island  is  situated  in  S.  Ii«t.  20.  i*    £• 
Long.  201.  45*  and  is  about  6  leagues  in  circumfe-  ^ 

rence.     Tbe  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  equally  amiable 
in  their  persons  and  dispositions. 

Visiting  a  small  island  named  Wenooa-ete^  or  Ota^ 
kootaia^  situated  in  S.  Lat.  19.  15.  and  E.  Long.  201. 
37.  our  commander  found  it  without  inhabitants,  though 
there  were  undoubted  marks  of  its  being  occasionally 
frequented.     Harvey^s  island,  which  in  his  former  voy- 
age had  been  destitute  of  inhabitants,  was  now  fpund 
to  be  well  peopled ;  but  the  inhabitants  showed  such 
an  hostile  disposition  that  no  refireshments  could  be  pro- 
cured ;  for  which  reason  it  was  determined  to  steer  for 
the  Friendly  islands,  where  there  was  a  certainty  of       85 
meeting  with  an  abundant  supply.     In  his  way  thither  Pshncr- 
he  touched  at  Palmerstone  island,  from  a  small  lale ''<^°®  "I'^i^^^ 
near  which  a  supply  of  1 200  cocoa  nuts  was  obtain*  pi^'^f 
ed,  besides  abundance  of  fish  and  birds  of  various  kinds,  refreth- 
Had  this  island  been  capable  of  furnishing  water,  thement,  but 
captain  would  have  preferred  it  to  any  of  the  inhabit- ^'^^^^ 
ed  ones  for  tbe  purpose  of  procuring  refreshments,  as^^^^^* 
they  could  be'  had  iq  any  quantity  without  molestation 
from  tlie  petulance  of  the  inhabitants.     As  water  at 
this  time  happened  to  be  a  scarce  article,  our  naviga- 
tor was  obliged  to  supplv  himself  from  the  showers 
which  fell,  and  which  afl(orded  as  much  in  an  hour  as 
he  could  procure  by  distillation  in  a  month. 

During  the  time  of  residence  at  the  Friendly  islands, 
our  navigator  visited  one  named  Hepaecj  at  which  no 
European  ship  had  ever  touched  before.  Here  be  was 
entertained  in  a  friendly  manner,  supplied  with  refresh- 
ments, and  left  some  useful  animals.  Great  additions 
were  made  to  the  geography  of  these  islands,  and  many  ' 
curious  remarks  made  on  the  inhabitants  and  natural 
products.  It  was  observed  by  Mr  Anderson,  that  the 
people  bad  very  proper  notions  of  the  immateriality 
and  immortality  of  the  human  soul  ^  and  he  thought 
himself  authorized  to  assert,  that  they  did  not  norship 
any  part  of  the  visible  creation.  g^ 

Passing  by  a  small  island  named  Toobouai^  about  five  Reception 
or  six  miles  in  extent,  and  situated  in  S.  Lat.  23.  25.0^  Owai  at 
E.  Loufr.  210.  37.  our  navigator  now  arrived  at  Ota- ^^''**^** 
heite.     Here  Oniai   met  with  his  relations,  some  of 
whom  received  bim  with  apparent  indifference  $  but 
his  meeting  with  an  aunt  and  a  sister  was  marked  with 
expressions  of  the  most  tender  regard.     It  was  Hua- 
heine,  however,  that  was  destined  for  the  place  of  O- 
mai's  final  residence,  and  thither  the  captain  repaired 
on  purpose  to  settle  him.     The  affair  was  conducted 
with  great  solemnity  \   and  Omai  brought  with  him 
a  suitable  assortment  of  presents  to  the  chiefs,  went 
through   a  great    number    of'  religious    ceremonies, 
and  made  a  speech,  the  subject  of  which  bad  been       87 
dictated  to  him  by  Captain  Cook.    The  result  of  the  He  is  set- 
negotiation  was,  that  a  spot  of  ground  was  assigned  j^-^^^H^'*- 
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hiil,  extending  about  two  hundred  yards  along  the 
shore  of  the  harbour,  ivith  a  proportionable  part  of 
an  adjacent  bill.  The  carpenters  of  both  ships  were 
then  employed  in  constructing  a  house  for  him,  in 
which  he  might  secure  his  European  commodities. 
At  the  same  time  a  garden  was  made  for  his  use,  in 
which  were  planted  shaddocks,  vines,  pine-apples,  me- 
lons, and  several  other  garden  vegetables.  Here  he 
met  with  a  brother,  sister,  and  sister-in-law,  by  whom 
he  was  very  afiectionately  received  j  but  it  was  disco- 
vered with  concern,  that  none  of  his  relations  were 
able  to  protect  him  in  case  of  any  attack  on  his  person 
or  property  ;  so  that  there  was  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  he  would  be  plundered  immediately  on  the 
departure  of  the  English.  To  prevent  this,  if  possible, 
Captain  Cook  advised  him  to  conciliate  the  favour 
and  engage  the  patronage  and  protection  of  some  of  the 
most  powerful  chiefs  bj  proper  presents ;  at  the  same 
time  that  he  himself  took  every  opportunity  of  letting 
the  inhabitants  know  that  it  was  his  intention  to  return 
to  the  island  again,  and  if  he  did  not  find  Omai  in 
the  same  stat^  of  security  in  which  he  left  him,  those 
by  whom  he  had  been  injured  would  certainly  feel 
the  weight  of  his  resentment.  About  a  fortnight  after 
leaving  Huaheine,  the  captain  had  a  message  from 
Omai;  in  which  he  informed  him  that  every  thing 
went  well,  only  that  his  goat  bad  died  in  kidding, 
for  which  he  desired  another  might  be  sent  3  and 
accompanied  this  request  with  another  for  two  axes, 
which  were  sent  along  with  a  couple  of  kids,  male 
and  female.  On  taking  his  final  leave  of  the  Society 
islands.  Captain  Cook  observes  that  it  would  have  been 
far  better  for  these  poor  people  never  to  have  known 
the  superiority  of  the  Europeans  in  such  arts  as  render 
life  comfortable,  than  after  once  being  acquainted  with 
it,  to  be  again  abandoned  to  their  original  incapacity 
of  improvement ;  as,  if  the  intercourse  between  them 
and  us  should  be  wholly  discontinued,  they  could  not 
be  restored  to  that  happy  state  of  mediocrity  in  which 
they  were  found.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  be» 
come  in  a  manner  incumbent  en  the  Europeans  to  visit 
these  islands  once  in  three  or  four  years,  in  order  to 
supply  them  with  those  conveniences  of  which  they 
have  taught  them  the  use.  It  is  indeed  to  be  appre- 
hended, that  by  the  time  the  iron  tools  which  were  then 
among  them  are  worn  out,  they  will  have  forgotten  the 
use  of  their  own  ;  as  in  this  last  voyage  it  was  observed 
that  the  nse  of  their  former  tools  was  almost  totally 
abolished. 

Having  left  the  Society  Islands,  Captain  Cook  now 
proceeded  to  the  northward,  crossing  the  equator  on 
the  22d  and  23d  of  December ;  and  on  the  24th  dis- 
covered a  low  uninhabited  isknd  about  15  or  20  leagues 
in  circumference.  Here  the  longitude  and  latitude 
were  exactly  determined  by  means  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun.  The  west  side  of  it,  where  the  eclipse  was  observ- 
ed, lies  in  N.  Lat.  I.  59.  E.  Long.  202. 30.  From  the 
time  of  lis  discovery  it  obtained  the  name  of  Christmas 
Island*  Plenty  of  turtle  was  found  upon  it,  and  the 
captain  caused  the  seeds  of  the  cocoa-nut,  yams,  and 
melons,  to  be  planted. 

Proceeding  still  to  the  northward,  our  navigator 
next  fell  in  with  five  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Sandwich  Isies^  in  hononr  of  his  patron. 
Their  names  in  the  language  of  the  country  are  Woa- 
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hoo,  Atooi,  Oneeheeow,  Oreehoua,  and  Tehoonu  Cook't  Dif. 
They  are  situated  between  latitude  2X.  30.  and  22.  I5«  covcrkL 
North,  and  between  199.  20.  and  201.  30.  E.  Long.^'"  v  "^ 
The  longitude  was  deduced  from  no  fewer  than  72  sets 
of  lunar  observations.  The  largest  of  these  islands  is 
Atooi,  and  does  not  in  the  least  resemble  the  other 
islands  of  the  South  sea  formerly  visited  by  our  na- 
vigator, excepting  only  that  it  has  hills  near  the 
centre,  which  slope  gradually  towards  the  sea^side. 
The  only  domestic  animals  fonnd  open  it  were  hogs, 
dogs,  and  fowls.  Captain  Cook  designed  to  have 
made  the  inhabitants  of  this  inland  a  present  of  some 
others  j  but  being  driven  out  of  it  by  strt* ss  of  weather, 
he  was  obliged  to  .land  them  upon  a  smaller  one  named 
Oneeheeow,  They  were  a  he-goat  and  two  females, 
and  a  boar  and  sow  of  the  English  breed,  which  is 
much  superior  to  that  of  the  South  Sea  iblands*  He 
left  also  the  seeds  of  melons,  pumkins,  and  onions.  Tbe 
soil  of  this  island  seemed  in  general  to  be  poor  :  it  was 
observable  that  the  ground  was  covered  with  shrubs 
and  plants,  some  of  which  had  a  more  deiicioos  fra* 
grancy  than  had  been  experienced  before.  The  in- 
habitants of  these  islands  are  much  commended,  not- 
withstanding their  horrid  custom  of  eating  human  flesh* 
In  every  thing  manufactured  by  them  there  is  an 
ingenuity  and  neatness  in  an  uncommon  degree  >  and 
the  elegant  form  and  polish  of  some  of  their  fishing- 
books  could  not  be  exceeded  by  an  European  artist, 
even  assisted  by  all  bis  proper  tools.  From  what  was 
seen  of  their  agriculture  also,  it  appeared  that  they 
were  by  no  means  novices  in  that  art,  and  that  the 
quantity  and  goodness  of  their  vegetable  productions 
might  with  propriety  be  attributed  as  much  to  their 
skilful  culture  as  to  the  fertilitv  of  tbe  soil.  The  Ian* 
guage  of  tbe  Sandwich  ibles  is  almost  identically  the 
same  with  that  of  Otaheite. 

Proceeding  farther  to  the  northward,  our  navigators  ^'^ 
discovered  the  coast  of  New  Albion  on  the  7tb  of  March ^Q^^^t^KO, 
1778.  Its  appearance  was  very  different  from  that  offered. 
the  countries  with  which  they  had  been  hitherto  conver- 
sant. The  land  was  full  of  mountains,  the  tops  of  which 
were  covered  with  snow  ;  while  the  valleys  between 
them,  and  tlie  grounds  on  the  sea-coast,  high  as  well 
as  low,  were  covered  with  trees,  which  formed  a  beau- 
tiful prospect  as  of  one  vast  forefvt.  Tbe  place  where 
they  landed  was  situated  in  N.  Lat.  44.  33.  E.  Long. 
235.  20.  At  first  the  natives  seemed  to  prefer  iron 
to  every  other  article  of  commerce  ^  but  at  last  they 
allowed  such  a  predilection  for  brass,  that  scarcely  a  bit 
of  it  was  left  in  the  ships,  except  what  belonged  to  the 
necessary  instruments.  It  was  observed  also,  that  these 
people  were  much  more  tenacious  of  their  property 
than  any  of  the  savage  nations  that  had  hitherto  been 
met  with,  insomuch  that  they  would  part  neither  with 
wood,  water,  grass,  nor  the  most  trifling  article,  without 
a  compensation,  and  were  sometimes  very  unreasonable 
in  their  demands ;  with  which,  however,  the  captain 
always  complied  as  far  as  was  in  his  power.  ^ 

The  place  where  tbe  Resolution  was  now  anchored  ^^^ 
was  by  our  navigator  called  Si  George^*  Sound,  but  he^gnd. 
afterwards  understood  that  the  natives  gave  it  the  name 
of  Nootka.     Its  entrance  is  situated  in  the  east  corner 
of  Hope  Bay,  in  N.  Lat.  49.  33.  E.  Long.   233.  1 2.       ^^ 
The  climate,  as  far  as  tbey  bad  an  opportunity  of  o^jAUnemd 
serving  it,  was  much  milder  than  that  on  the  eastern  the  oii««^* 
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Cook*s  Dis-COftst  of  the  Amerioan  continent  in  the  same  parallel  of 
coverlet  latitude ;  and  it  was  remarkable  that  the  thermometer, 
even  in  the  night,  never  felt  lower  than  42%  while  in 
the  day  time  it  frequently  rose  to  6o9.     The  trees  met 
with  here  are  chiefly  the  Canadian  pine,  white  cypress, 

Naiires  ae-  and  some  other  kinds  of  pine.     There  seemed  to  be  a 

quainied  scarcity  of  birds,  which  are  much  harassed  by  the  na- 
tives, who  ornament  their  clothes  with  the  feathers,  and 
use  the  flesh  for  food.  The  people  are  no  strangers  to 
the  ose  of  metsU,  having  iron  tools  in  general  use  among 
them  ;  and  Mr  Gore  procured  two  silver  spoons,  of  a 
construction  similar  to  what  may  be  observed  in  some 
Flemish  pictures,  from  a  native  who  wore  them  ronnd 
his  neck  as  an  ornament.  It  is  most  probable  that 
these  metals  have  been  conveyed  to  them  by  the  way  of 
Hndaon^s  bay  and  Canada:  nor  is  it  improbable  that 
some  of  them  have  been  introduced  from  the  north- 
western parts  of  Mexico. 

While  Captain  Cook  sailed  along  this  coast,  be  kept 
always  at  a  distance  from  land  when  the  wind  blew 
strongly  upon  it  ^  whence  several  large  gaps  were  left 
unexplored,  particularly  between  the  latitudes  of  50^ 
and  ^^°,  The  exact  situation  of  the  supposed  straits 
of  Anian  was  not  ascertained,  though  there  is  not  the 
least  doubt,  that  if  he  hsd  livrd  to  return  by  the  same 
way  in  1779»  he  would  have  examined  every  part 
with  his  usual  accuracy.  On  departing  from  Nootka 
sound,  our  navigator  first  fell  in  with  an  island  in  N. 
Lat.  59.  49.  £.  Long.  11 6.  58.  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Kay* 9  Island •  Several  others  were  discover- 
ed in  the  neif^hbourhood  }  and  the  ship  came  to  an  an- 
chor in  an  inlet  named  by  the  captain  Prince  JrUliatn^s 

WiUiam*!  sound.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  several 
observations  on  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  on  the  na* 
ture  of  the  country.  From  every  thing  relative  to  the 
former,  it  was  concluded,  that  the  inhabitants  were  of 
the  same  race  with  the  Esquimaux  or  Greenlanders. 
The  animals  were  much  the  same  with  those  met  with 
at  Nootka,  and  a  beautiful  skin  of  one  animal,  which 
seemed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  place,  was  offered  to  sale. 
Mr  Anderson  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  the  same 
to  which  Mr  Pennant  has  given  the  name  of  the  casan 
marmot.  The  alcedo,  or  great  king's* fisher,  was  found 
here,  having  very  fine  and  bright  colours.  The  hum- 
ming bird  also  came  frequently,  and  flew  about  the 
ahip  when  at  anchor ;  though  it  is  scarce  to  be  supposed 
that  it  can  live  throughout  the  winter  on  acrount  of  the 
extreme  cold.  The  water-fowl  were  in  considerable 
plenty }  and  there  is  a  species  of  diver  which  seemed 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  place.  Almost  the  only  kinds 
of  fiib  met  with  in  the  place  were  torsk  and  holibut. 
The  trees  were  chiefly  the  Canadian  and  spruce  pine, 
some  of  which  were  of  a  considerable  height  and  thick- 
ness. The  sound  is  judged  by  Captain  Cook  to  occupy 
a  degree  and  a  half  of  latitude  and  two  of  longitude, 
exclusively  of  its  arms  and  branches,  which  were  not 
explored.  There  was*  every  reason  to  believe  thnt  the 
inhabitants  had  never  been  vic^ited  by  any  European 
vessel  before ;  but  our  navigator  found  them  in  posses- 
sion not  only  of  iron  but  of  beads,  which  it  is  probable 
are  conveyed  to  them  across  the  continent  from  Hud- 
son's bay. 

Soon   after  leaving   Prince  William's  sound,   our 

navigators  fell  in  with  another  inlet,  which  it  was 

expected  would  lead  either  to  the  oorthem  sea  or  to 
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Hudson's  or  Baflin's  bay  ^  but  upon  examination  it  Cook*t  Di«* 
was  found  to  end  in  a  large  river.  This  was  traced  co^ciie»»^ 
for  210  miles  from  the  mouth,  as  high  as  N.  Lat.  ' 
61.  30.  and  promises  to  vie  with  the  most  considerable 
ones  already  known,  as  it  lies  open  by  means  of  its 
varioos  branches  to  a  very  considerable  inland  com- 
munication. As  no  name  was  given  by  our  commander 
to  this  river,  it  was  ordered  by  Lord  Sandwich  to  be 
named  Cook's  river.  The  inhabitants  seemed  to  be 
of  the  same  race  with  those  of  Prince  William's  sound  *, 
and  like  them  had  glass  beads  and  knives  ;  they  were 
also  clothed  in  very  fine  furs  ^  so  that  it  seemed  probable 
that  a  valuable  for  trade  might  be  carried  on  from  that 
country.  Several  attempts  have  accordingly  been  made 
from  the  British  settlements  in  the  East  indies  to  es* 
tablish  a  traflic  of  that  kind  \  but  little  benefit  accrued 
from  it  except  to  the  proprietors  of  the  first  vessel,  Iter 
cargo  having  greatly  lowered  the  price  of  that  commo- 
dity in  the  Chinese  market.  It  must  be  observed,  that 
on  the  western  side  of  the  American  continent,  the  only 
valuable  skins  met  with  are  those  of  the  sea-otter ;  those 
of  the  other  animals,  especially  foxes  and  martens,  be- 
ing of  an  inferior  quality  to  such  as  are  met  with  in 
other  parts.  ^^ 

Proceeding  farther  to  the  northward,  our  navigators  They  fall  ia 
now  fell  in  with  a  race  of  people  who  bad  evidently  ^i^h  ihe 
been  visited   by  the  Russians,   and   seemed  to  have      "fv!*" 
adopted  from  them  some  improvements  in  dress,  &c.   In  ^\^^  j^q,. 
the  prosecution  of  this  part  of  their  voyage,  it  appeared  siaot. 
that  they  had  been  providentially  conveyed  in  the  dark 
through  a  passage  so  dangerous,  that  our  commander 
would   not   have   ventured    upon   it  in  the  day-time. 
They  were  now  got  in  among  those  islands  which  had 
lately  been  discovered  by  Captain  Beering  and  other 
Russian  navigators,  and  came  to  an  anchor  in  a  har- 
bour of  Oonalashka,  situated  in  N.  Lat.  53.  $^.  E. 
Long.  193.  30.     Here  it  was  remarked  that  the  inha- 
bitants bad  as  yet  profited  very  little  by  their  inter- 
course with  the  Russians  ^  so  that  they  did  not  even  dress 
the  fish  they  used  for  their  food,  but  devoured  them 
quite  raw. 

From  Oonalashka  our  navigator  proceeded  again  to- 
wards the  continent,  which  he  continued  to  trace  as  far 
as  possible  to  the  northward.  In  N.  Lat.  54.  48.  E.  9S 
Long.  195.  45.  is  a  volcano  of  the  shape  of  a  perfect  A.  ▼olesao. 
cone,  having  the  crater  at  the  very  summit.  On  the 
coast  farther  to  the  north  the  soil  appears  very  barren, 
producing  neither  tree  nor  shrub,  though  the  lower 
grounds  are  not  destitute  of  grass  and  some  other  plants. 
To  a  rocky  point  of  considerable  height,  situated  in  N. 
Lat.  58.  42.  E.  Long.  197.  36.  our  commander  gave 
the  name  of  Cape  Newnham. 

Here  Mr  Anderson,  the  surgeon  of  the  Resolution, 
died  of  a  consumption,  under  which  he  had  laboured  for 
more  than  twelve  months.     Soon  after  he  had  breathed 
his  last,  land  being  seen  at  a  distance,  it  was  named 
AnderswCs  Island;  and  on  the  9th  of  August  the  ship 
anchored  under  a  point  of  the  continent,  which  he  named       99 
Cape  Prince  of  fTaUs.     This  is  remarkable  for  being  Cape 
the  most  westerly   point  of  the  American  continent  **'""*^*  ^ 
hitherto  known.     It  is  situated  in  N.  Lat.  65.  46.  ^^*'' 
E.  Long.  191.  45.    It  is  only  39  miles  distant  from  the      .leo 
eastern  coast  of  Siberia  \  so  that  onr  commander  had  ^^"^^7  ^ 
the  pleasure  of  ascertaining  the  vicinity  of  the  two^^^^^^* 
continenta  to  each  other,  which  had  only  been  imper-AHaaad 
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fectly  done  by  tlie  Bossian  nftv»g«tors»  Setting  Mil 
from  this  polut  next  day,  lie  eteered  lo  the  west  and 
nortby  wlien  lie  soon  fell  in  with  the  country  of  the 
Tschutski,  which  had  been  explored  by  Beering  in 
1728.  Here  lie  had  an  opportunity  of  correcting  M* 
Stoefalin's  .roap,  who  had  placed  In  theae  aeas  an  ima- 
ginary island,  on  wliioh  lie  bestowed  the  name  of  A^ 
laachka.  Being  convinced  that  the  land  he  had  now 
reached  was  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  our  com- 
mander directed  his  course  eastward,  in  order  to  fall 
in  with  that  of  America;  and  on  the  17th  reached 
the  latitude  of  70.  33.  and  £•  Long.  197.  41.  Here 
they  began  to  perceive  that  brightness  in  the  horizon 
called  by  marinerii  the  blink  of  the  ice  ;  and  in  70.  41. 
they  bad  got  quite  op  to  it,  so  that  no  farther  pro- 
gress could  be  made.  Next  day  they  made  a  shift  to 
get  as  far  as  70. 44. ;  but  the  ice  was  now  as  compact 
as  a  wall,  and  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height.  Its 
surface  was  extremely  rugged,  and  farther  to  the 
northward  appeared  much  higher.  Its  surface  was 
covered  with  pools  of  water ;  and  great  numbers  of 
sea-lions  lay  upon  it,  who^e  flesh  ihey  were  now  glad 
to  use  as  food.  Our  commander  continued  to  tra- 
verse the  Icy  sea  till  the  291  b  \  but  the  obstructions 
becoming  every  day  greater  and  greater,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  give  over  all  further  attempts  of 
finding  a  passage  to  Europe  for  that  year.  He  did 
not,  however,  omit  the  investigation  of  the  Asiatic 
and  American  coasts  until  he  had  fnlly  ascertained  the 
accuracy  of  Captain  Beerlng'i*  accounts  as  far  as  he 
went,  and  corrected  the  errors  of  M.  Stoeblin.  Gr<*at 
additions  were  thus  made  to  the  geographical  know- 
ledge of  this  part  of  the  globe  \  and  Mr  Coxe  observes, 
that  "  it  reflects  no  small  honour  upon  the  British 
name,  that  our  great  navigator  extended  his  discoveries 
much  farther  in  one  expedition,  and  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  point  of  his  departure,  than  the  Bossians  ac- 
complished in  a  long  series  of  years,  and  in  paxts  belong- 
ing or  ciontigoous  to  their  own  empiie.'* 

An  end  of  this  celebrated  navigator's  discoveries, 
however,  was  now  at  hand.  From  Beeriog's  straits 
be  sailed  for  Oonalashka,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
2d  of  Ootober,  and  staid  for  some  tioae  in  order  to 
repair  bis  ships.  While  the  carpenters  were  employed 
in  this  work,  one- third  of  the  people  had  permission 
to  go  on  shore  by  turns,  in  order  to  gather  berries, 
with  which  the  island  abounds,  and  which,  though 
now  beginning  to  decay,  were  of  great  service,  in  con- 
junction with  the  spruce  beer,  to  preserve  the  people 
from  the  scurvy.  Such  a  quantity  of  fish  was  like- 
wise procured,  as  not  only  served  to  supply  the  ships 
for  the  present,  but  likewise  allowed  a  great  number 
to  be  carried  out  to  sea  \  so  that  hence  a  considerable 
saving  was  made  nf  the  provisions  of  the  ships,  which 
was  an  article  of  very  considerable  consequence.  On 
the  8tli  of  the  month  our  commander  received  a  very 
singular  present  from  some  persons  unknown,  by  the 
hands  of  an  Oonalashka  man  named  Derramou^kk*  It 
consisted  of  a  rye-loaf,  or  rather  a  salmon-pye  in  the 
form  of  a  loaf,  and  highly  seasoned  with  pepper.  This 
roan  had  the  like  present  for  Captain  Clerke,  and  each 
of  them  was  accompanied  with  a  note  which  none  on 
board  could  understand :  a  few  bottles  of  rum,  with 
some  wine  and  porter,  weie  sent  in  exchange :  it  be- 
ll 


ing  eupposed  that  such  a  present  wonU  be  OMire  accep-  twiVt  Dk. 
table  than  any  other  thing  (bat  conld  be  spared.    Coiw   covenck 
poral  Lediard  of  the  marines,  an  intelligent  man,  was  *      «    ^ 
at  the  same  time  directed  to  accompany  Derramoushk, 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  more  satisfactory  account 
of  the  country.     On  the  tenth  of  the  month  be  re- 
turned with  three  Russian  seamen  or  furriers,  who  with 
several  others  resided  at  Egooshac,  i«liere  they  had  a 
dwelling-house,  some  store-booses,   and  a  aloop  about 
30  tons  burden.     One  of  these  people  was  either  ma- 
stcr  or  mate  of  the  vessel,  and  all  of  them  were  very 
sober  and  decent  in  their  behaviour.     The  greatest  dif- 
ficulty arose  from  the  want  of  an  interpreter  \    for 
which  reason  the  conversation  was  carried  on  hy  sign*. 
However,   the  captain  obtained  a  sight   of  two  st^a- 
charts,  both  of  which  he  was  allowed  to  copy.     One 
of  them  included  the  sea  of  Penshinsk,  part  of  the  coaHt 
of   Tartary    down    to    the   latitude   41%   the   Kurile 
islands,  and  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka.     The  other 
comprehended  all  the  discoveries  that  had  been  made 
from  the  time  of  Captain  Beering  to  the  year  1777) 
but  these  were  found  to  be  very  trifling.     Indeed  our 
navigator  was  assured  by  all  the  Bussians  whom  he  had 
occasion  to  see,   that  they  knew  of  no  other  islands 
than  those  laid  down  in  tbe  charts  just  mentioned,  and 
that  none  of  them  had  ever  seen  any  part  of  the  A- 
roerican  continent,  excepting  what  lies  opposite  to  the       j^. 
country  of  the  Tscfaotski.     With  regard  lo  the  natives  cbaisctct 
of  Oonalashka,  they  are  to  appearance  the  most  inof-ofikciDbft. 
fensive  and  peaceable  people  in  the  world,  not  to  be  bits&ti. 
in  a  state  of  civilization  \  though   perhaps  this  may  be 
owing  in  some  measure  to  the  connection  they  have 
long  had  with  the  Russians.     From  the  affinity  .observ- 
ed between  the  language  of  the  Esquimaux  Green- 
landers,  and  those  of  Norton's  sound  in  N.  Lat.  64.  $$» 
there  is  great  reason  to  believe  >fhat  all  those  nations 
are  of  the  same  extraction  \  and  if  that  -be  the  ease,  ^  ^jg^ 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  a  communication  by  olcatioa 
sea  exists  between  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  tbeprobaUe 
American  continent;  which,   however,  may  very  pro- *»*^*"y" 
bably  be  shut  up  by  ice  in  the  winter  time,  oreaen  ^or^i^^ 
the  most  pavt  througlieot  the  year.  of  Amerin. 

Tlie  raiorn  of  Captain  Cook  to  the  Sandwich  105 
islands,  with  the  lamentable  catastrophe  that  ensued,  Coueqaei- 
have  been  already  related  under  the  former  i^rticle.^^'^^^^^, 
We  shaU  now  briefly  enumerate  4he  nonsequenoes  of  ^^gfo^ciiei. 
his  discoveries  with  respecl  to  die  advancement  4>f 
science.  These  are  principaUy  his  iiaviog  'Overthrown 
tbe  hypothesis  of  a  southern  continent  of  immense  «k- 
lent,  usually  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Terra  auatralia 
incognita  ;  his  demonstration  of  tbe  impracticability  of 
a  northern  passage  either  by  Asia  or  America  to  the 
£ust  Indies  \  and  his  having  established  a  sure  method 
of  preserving  the  health  of  seamen  through  the  long- 
est sea  voyages.  It  is  remarked  by  the  bishop  of 
Carlisle,  that  one  great  advantage  resulting  from  tbe 
late  surveys  of  the  globe,  is  the  refutation  of  fanciful 
theories,  too  likely  to  give  birth  to  impracticable  un- 
dertakings. The  ingenious  reveries  of  specnlative 
l^iilasophers  will  now  be  obliged  to  submit,  perhaps 
with  reluctance,  to  tbe  sober  dictates  of  troth  and  ex- 
perience \  nor  is  it  only  by  discouraging  future  unpro- 
fitable srearches  that  tlie  late  voyages  are  likely  to  be 
of  service  to  naankind,  but  likewise  by  lessening  the 
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CMk'iDU.  dangers  and  distresses  formerly  experienced  in  tbose 
covcfiea.    seas  which  are  witbio  the  actual  Hoe  of  commerce  and 
navigation. 

The  interests  of  science,  as  well  as  of  coromerce, 
are  highly  indebted  to  the  labours  of  our  iUostrions 
navigator*  Before  his  time  almost  half  the  surface  of 
tlie  globe  was  involved  in  obscurity  and  confusion :  but 
now  such  improvements  have  been  made,  that  geogra* 
phy  has  assumed  a  new  face,  and  become  in  a  manner 
ft  new  science ;  having  attained  such  completeness  as 
to  leave  only  some  less  important  parts  to  be  explored 
by  future  voyagers.  Other  sciences  besides  geography 
have  been  advanced  at  the  same  time.  Nautical  astro- 
nomy, which  was  in  its  infancy  when  the  late  voyages 
were  undertaken,  is  now  brought  to  much  greater  per* 
lection)  and,  during  Captain  Cook^s  last  expedition, 
foany  even  of  the  petty  officers  could  take  the  distance 
of  the  moon  from  the  sun,  or  from  a  star,  the  most  de- 
licate of  all  observations,  with  sufficient  accuracy  ^  and 
the  officers  of  superior  rank  would  have  been  ashamed 
to  have  it  tlioogbt  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  ob- 
serve for,  and  compute,  the  time  at  sea :  a  thing  before 
Jiardly  mentioned  among  seamen.  It  most,  however, 
be  remembered,  that  a  great  part  of  the  merit  in  this 
respect  is  due  to  tbe  board  of  longitude*  In  consequence 
of  the  attention  of  that  board  to  the  important  object 
just  mentioned,  liberal  rewards  have  been  given  to  ma- 
tberoaticiatts  for  perfecting  the  lunar  tables  and  fact  I  i- 
taiting  calculations:  and  artists  have  been  amply  eii» 
eevraged  in  the  construction  of  watches,  and  other  in- 
stmmentB  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  navigation 
Chan  any  that  formerly  existed* 

A  vast  addition  of  knowledge  has.  been  gained  with 
respect  to  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides;  the  di« 
tection  and-  force  of  the  currents  at  sea  $  the  nature  of 
the  polarity  of  the  needle,  and  the  cause  of  its  varia- 
tionR.  Natural  knowledge  has  been  increased  by  ex* 
pM-iments  on  the  effects  of  gravity  in  different  and 
very  distant  places ;  and  from  Captain  Cook^s  having 
penetnMted  so  fiir  into  die  southern  regions,  it  is  now 
ascertained,  that  tlie  phenomenon  usually  called  the 
ovrom  horemlis^  is  not  peculiar  to  high  northern  lati- 
findes,  but  belongs  equally  to  all  cold  climates,  whether 
north  OK  south* 

No  science,  howevev,  perhaps  stands  mere  indebted 
to  these  voyages  tiian  that  of  botany*  At  least  laoo 
new  species  of  plants  have  been^  added  to  those  former* 
]ff  known}  and  every  other  department  of  natural 
history  has  received-  large  additions.  Besides  all  this^ 
there  have  been  a  vast  many  opportunities  of  observing 
human  nature  in  its  different  situattons*  The  islands 
visited  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  ocean  are  inhabited 
by  people  who,  as  far  as  could  be  observed,  have  con- 
ttooed  unmiafed  with  any  different  tribe  since  their  first 
aettlament*  Hence  a  variety  of  important  facts  may 
be  colleoted  with  respect  to  the  attainments  and  defi- 
ciencies of  the  human  race  in  an  uncultivated  state,  and 
in  certain  periods  of  society.  £ven  the  curiosities 
brought  from  the  newly  discovered  islands,  and  which 
enrich  the  British  museum  and  the  late  Sir  Ashton  Le» 
ver*s  (now  Mr  Parkinson^s)  repository,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  valuable  acquisition  to  this  country,  and  af- 
fording no  small  fond  of  instruction  and  entertainment* 

There  are  few  in^viries  more  generally  interesting 
than  tbose  which  relate  to  the  mtgrntioiiB  of  the  van* 
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COS  colonies  by  which  the  different  parts  of  the  earth  CooVs  ni«- 
have  liern  peopled.  It  was  known  in  general,  that  coverirt. 
the  Asiatic  nation  called  the  Ma/ayans^  possessed  in  forw  ^""V 
mer  times  much  the  greatest  trade  of  the  Indies,  and 
that  their  ships  frequented  not  only  all  the  coasts  of 
Asia,  but  even  those  of  Africa  likewise,  and  particu- 
larly the  large  island  of  Madagascar;  but  that  from 
Madagascar  to  the  Marquesas  and  Easter  island,  thst 
is,  nearly  from  the  east  side  of  Africa  till  we  approach 
the  west  coast  of  America,  a  space  including  almost 
half  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  the  same  nation 
of  the  oriental  world  should  have  made  their  settle- 
ments, and  founded  colonies  throughout  almost  every 
intermediate  stage  of  this  immense  tract,  in  islands  at 
amazing  distances  from  the  mother  continent,  is  a  hi- 
storical fact  that  before  Captain  Cook's  voyages  could 
not  be  known,  or  at  least  but  very  imperfectly.  This 
is  proved,  not  only  by  a  similarity  of  manners  and  cu- 
stoms, but  likewise  by  the  affinity  of  langaage}  and 
the  collections  of  words  which  have  been  made  from 
all  the  widely  diffused  islands  and  conntries  visited  by 
Captain  Cook,  cannot  fail  to  throw  much  liglit  on  the 
origin  of  nations,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  earth 
was  at  first  peopled. 

Besides  this,  information  has  been  derived  concern- 
ing another  family  of  the  earth  formerly  very  much 
unknown.  This  was  the  nation  of  the  Esquimaux  or 
Greenlanders,  who  had  formerly  been  known  to  exist 
only  on  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. •  From  Captain  Cook*^  accmttrts,  however,  it 
appears,  that  these  people  now  inhabit  also  the  coasts 
and  islands  on  the  west  side  of  America  opposite  to 
Kamtschatka.  From  these  accounts  it  appears  also,  that 
the  people  we  speak  of  have  extended  their  migrations 
to  Norton  sound,  Oonala4ika,  and  Prince  William's 
sound ;  that  is,  nearly  to  the  distance  of  1 500  leagues 
from  their  stations  in  Greenland  and  the  coast  of  La- 
bradore.  Nor  does  this  curtotis  fact  rest  merely  on 
the  evidence  arising  from  the  similitude  of  manners ; 
for  it  stands  confirmed  by  a  table  of  words,  exhibiting 
such  an  affinity  of  language  as  most  remove  every  doubt 
.  hom  the  mind  of  the  most  scrupulous  inquirer. 

From  the  full  confirmation  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
two  great  continents  of  Asia  and  America,  it  can  no 
longer  be  supposed  ridiculous  to  believe,  that  the  latter 
received  its  inhabitants  from  the  former  i  and  by  the 
facts  recently  discovered,  a  degree  of  further  evidence 
is  added  to  those  which  might  formerly  be  derived 
from  nature  concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  Mosaic 
accounts.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  doubted,  that  the 
inspired  writings  will  stand  the  test  of  the  most  rigor- 
ous investigation ;  nor  will  it  ever  be  found,  that  true 
philosophy  and  divine  revelation,  can  militate  against 
each  other.  Tbe  rational  friends  of  religion  are  so 
far  from  dreading  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  that  they  wish 
for  nothing  more  than  a  candid  and  impartial  exami- 
nation of  the  subject,  according  to  all  the  lights  which 
the  improved  reason  and  enlarged  science  of  man  can 
afford. 

Auother  good  effect  of  the  voyages  of  Captain  Cook 
is,  that  (hey  have  excited  in  other  nations  a  zeal  for 
similar  undertakings.  By  order  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. Mess,  de  la  Peyrouse  and  de  Langle  sailed  from 
Brest  in  August  1705,  in  tbe  frigates  Bonssole  and 
Astrolabe,  on  mn  enterprise,  tbe  purpaia  of  which  wan 
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Cook's  DIs-  to  improye  geography,  astrooomy,  natural  history,  and 
cuveriei.  philosophy,  and  to  collect  an  account  of  the  customs 
and  manners  of  diflVrent  nations.  For  the  more  ef- 
fectual prosecution  of  the  design,  several  gentlemen 
were  appointed  to  go  out  upon  the  voyage,  who  were 
known  to  excel  in  different  kinds  of  literature.  The 
officers  of  the  Boussole  were  men  of  the  best  informa- 
tion and  firmest  resolution ;  and  the  crew  contained  a 
number  of  artificers  in  various  branches  of  mechanics. 
MvriAe  watches,  &c.  Wfsre  provided,  and  M.  Dagelet 
the  astronomer  was  particularly  directed  to  make  ob- 
servations with  M.  Condamine's  invariable  pendulum, 
to  determiue  the  difference  in  gravity,  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  proportion  of  the  equatorial  to  the  polar 
diameter  of  the  earth.  It  has  likewise  been  made  evi- 
dent, that  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  by 
Captain  Cook,  there  is  still  room  for  a  farther  inves- 
tigation of  the  geography  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
world.  The  object  accordingly  was  taken  op  by  tbe 
empress  of  Russia^  who  conmiitted  the  care  of  the 
enterprise  to  Captain  Billings,  an  Englishman  in  her 
majesty's  service.  We  shall  only  make  one  observa- 
tion more  concerning  tbe  benefits  likely  to  accrue 
from  the  voyages  of  Captain  Cook,  and  that  is  relative 
to  the  settlement  in  Botany  bay.  Whatever  may  be 
supposed  to  accrue  to  the  nation  itself  from  the  settle- 
ment, it  must  undoubtedly  give  tbe  highest  satisfaction 
to  every  friend  to  humanity  to  be  informed,  that  thus 
a  number  of  unhappy  wretches  will  be  etfectually  pre- 
vented from  returning  to  tbeir  former  scenes  of  temp- 
tation and  guilt,  which  may  open  to  them  the  means 
of  industrious  subsistence  and  moral  reformation.  If 
the  settlement  be  conducted  with  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence, indeed  it  is  hard  to  say  what  beneficial  cense- 
qnences  may  be  derived  from  it,  or  to  what  height  it 
may  arise.  Rome,  the  greatest  empire  the  world  ever 
saw,  proceeded  from  an  origin  little,  if  at  all,  superior 
to  Botany  bay.  For  an  account  of  this  settlement  see 
the  article  New^HoLLAND, 

One  other  object  remains  only  farther  to  be  consi- 
dered with  regard  to  these  voyages,  and  that  is  the  ad- 
vantages which  may  result  from  them  to  the  discovered 
people.  Here,  however,  it  may  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
settle  matters  with  precision.  From  the  preceding  ac- 
counts, it  must  be  evident  that  the  intentions  of  Cap- 
tain Cook  were  in  tbe  highest  degree  benevolent  \  and 
if  Ht  any  time  the  people  were  the  sufierers,  it  must 
have  been  through  their  own  fault.  In  one  instance 
indeed  it  might  be  otherwise,  adll  that  is  with  respect 
to  the  venereal  disease.  The  evidence  in  this  case  can- 
not be  altogether  satisfactory.  Mr  Samwell,  who  suc- 
ceeded Mr  Anderson  as  surgeon  of  the  Resolution,  has 
endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  natives  of  the  lately  ex- 
plored parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  the  Sand- 
wich islands,  were  not  injured  by  the  £nirlish  'y  aud  it 
was  tbe  constant  care  and  solicitude  of  Captain  Cook 
to  prevent  any  infection  from  being  communicated  to 
tbe  people  where  he  came.  But  whether  he  was  uni- 
versally successful  in  this  respect  or  not,  it  is  evident 
that  the  late  voyages  were  undertaken  with  a  view  ex- 
ceedingly different  from  those  of  former  times.  The 
horrid  cruelties  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  of  America 
cannot  be  remembered  without  concern  for  tbe  cause 
of  religion  and  human  nature  ;  but  to  undertake  ex- 
yeditioos  with  a  design  of  civilizing  tbe  world^  and 
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meliorating  its  condition,  is  certainly  a  noble  object.  Cook**  Dis- 
From  the  long  continued  intercourse  betwixt  this  coon-  coveriei. 
try  and  the  Sooth  sea  islands,  there  cannot  be  any '  v  ' 
doubt  that  some  degree  of  knowledge  must  already 
have  been  commonicated  to  them.  Tbeir  stock  of 
ideas  must  naturally  be  enlarged  by  the  number  of  uii* 
common  observations  which  has  been  presented  to  them, 
and  new  materials  furnished  for  tbe  exercise  of  their 
rational  faculties.  A  considerable  addition  must  be 
made  to  their  immediate  comfort  and  enjoyment  by 
the  introduction  of  useful  animals  and  vegetables  ^  and 
if  the  only  benefit  they  should  ever  receive  from  Bri« 
tain  should  be  the  having  obtained  fresh  means  of  sub- 
sistence, this  of  itself  most  be  considered  as  a  valuable 
acquisition.  Great  consequences,  however,  may  soon 
be  expected.  The  connection  formed  with  these  peo- 
ple may  be  considered  as  the  first  step  towards  tbeir  im- 
provement ;  and  thus  tlie  blessings  of  civilization  may 
be  spread  among  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  which  in  time  may  prepare  them  for 
holding  an  honourable  place  among  tbe  nations  of  tbe 
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As  a  supplement  to  this  account  of  the  discoverieSAccMBtof 

made  by  Captain  Cook  himself,  we  shall  here  subjoin  a  Captain 
narrative  of  the  subsequent  part  of  the  voyage  by  Cap-^^^'^*'* 
tain  Clerke,  &c.  until  the  return  of  the  ships  to  Eng*^*'^^*^ 
land.     At  the  time  of  Captain  Cook's  death,  the  great 
point  of  a  north-west  passage  remained  in  some  measure 
to  be  still  determined :  for  though,  by  the  event  of 
the  former  attempt,  it  had  been  rendered  highly  im- 
probable that  they  should  succeed  in  this,  it  was  still 
resolved  to  try  whether  or  not,  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  the  ice  might  not  be  more  open  than  they 
had  hitherto  found  it.     The  first  object  that  naturally 
occurred,  however,  was  the  recovery  of  Captain  Cook's Methodi 
body  ^  for  which  Mr  King  was  of  opinion  that  some  taken  for 
vigorous  measure  ought  instantly  to  be  paraoed,     His^^'^^ 
motives  for  tliis,  besides  the  personal  regard  he  had,I^'^^^.|^ 
for  the  captain,  were  to  abate  the  confidence  which  cook'&  bo- 
mnst  be  supposed  to  ensue  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  dy. 
which  would  probably  incline  them  to  dangerous  at- 
tempts )  and  this  the  more  particularly,  as  they  had 
hitherto  discovered  much  lets  fear  of  the  fire-arms  than 
other  savage  nations  were  accustomed  to  do.    Mr  Sam- 
well  also  tlakes  notice  of  the  intrepidity  of  the  natives 
in  this  respect  y  but  ascribes  it,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
ignorance  of  their  effects  j  and  in  the  next,  to  a  no- 
tion, that  as  the  effects  ot  these  arms  were  occasioned 
by  fire,  they  might  be  counteracted  by  water.     For 
this  purpose  they  dipped    their  war-mats  in  watery 
but  finding   themselves   equally  vulnerable  after  this 
method  had  been  pursued,  they  became  more  timid  and 
cautious. 

As  matters  stood  at  present,  there  was  even  reason 
to  dread  tbe  consequences  of  a  general  attack  upon  the 
ships }  and  therefore  Mr  King  was  the  more  confirm- 
ed in  his  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to 
convince  them  of  the  prowess  of  their  adversaries.  In 
these  apprehensions  he  was  seconded  by  tbe  opinion  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  officers  on  board }  and  nothing 
seemed  more  likely  to  encourage  the  islanders  to  make 
the  attempt  than  an  appearance  of  being  inclined  to 
an  accommodation,  which  they  would  certably  attri- 
bute to  weakuess  or  fear*  Captain  Clerke,  however, 
aud  those  who  were  in  favour. of  conciliatory  measures, 
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Cook't  Di».nrge(l,  that  the  miDchief  was  alrendy  irreparable  \  that 
coYeriei.  the  natives,  by  reason  of  their  former  frirnd^bipi  had 
a  strong  claim  to  the  regard  of  the  Engli^ib  ;  and  tiiat 
the  more  particularly,  as  the  late  calamitous  accident 
did  not  appear  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  any  preme- 
ditated design  ;  they  urged  also  the  ignorance  of  the 
king  concerning  the  theft,  and  the  mistake  of  the 
islanders  who  had  armed  themselves  on  a  supposition 
that  some  attempt  would  Be  made  to  carry  off  the 
king.  To  all  this  was  added,  that  the  ships  were  in 
want  of  refreshments,  particularly  water-,  that  the 
Resolution's  foremast  would  require  seven  or  eight  days 
before  it  could  be  properly  repaired  -,  and  as  the  spring 
was  fast  advancing,  the  speedy  pronecotion  of  the 
voyage  to  the  northward  ought  now  to  be  the  only 
oftject ;  that  a  vindictive  contest  with  the  natives  might 
not  only  justify  an  imputation  of  needless  cruelty,  but 
would  occasion  great  delay  in  the  equipment  of  the 
ships. 

In  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  these  sentiments 
lenient  measures  were  adopted,  though  the  behaviour 
of  the  natives  continued  to  be  very  insolent.  A  great 
body  still  kept  possession  of  the  shore  ;  many  of  whom 
came  off  in  their  canoes  within  pistol-shot  of  the  ships, 
and  provoking  the  people  by  every  kind  of  insult  and 
defiance.  A  train  of  negotiations  for  Captain  Cook's 
body  took  place  \  in  which  the  natives  showed  the  most 
hostile  and  treacherous  disposition,  and,  as  afterwards 
appeared,  had  cut  the  flesh  from  the  bones  and  burnt 
it.  A  piece  of  about  ten  pounds  weight  was  brought 
by  two  natives  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  who  gave 
information  that  the  rest  had  been  burnt,  and  that 
the  bones  were  in  the  possession  of  the  king  and  some 
of  the  principal  chiefs.  Information  was  given,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  chiefs  were  very  desirous  of 
war,  in  order  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  country- 
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Thus  it  appeared  th&t  the  pacific  plan  had  answered 
no  good  purpose.  No  satisfactory  answer  had  been 
given  to  the  demands  made  of  the  bodies  of  the  alain  \ 
nor  was  any  progress  made  in  the  great  work  intend- 
ed, viz.  a  reconciliation  with  the  natives  j  they  still 
remained  on  shore  in  an  hostile  posture,  as  if  determined 
to  oppose  any  endeavours  that  might  be  made  by  our 
people  to  land  ;  at  the  same  time  that  a  landing  waa 
become  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  complete  the 
stock  of  water.  Had  this  spiritless  conduct  been  per- 
sisted in,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  neither  this 
purpose  or  any  other  could  have  been  effected.  The 
insolence  of  the  natives  became  every  day  greater  and 
greater :  insomoch  that  one  of  them  had  the  audacity 
to  come  within  musket  shot  of  the  Resolution,  and  af- 
ter throwing  several  stones,  waved  Captain  Cook's  hat 
over  his  head,  while  his  countrymen  on  shore  were  ex- 
ulting and  encouraging  his  audacity.  By  this  insult 
the  people  were  so  highly  enraged,  that  coming  on 
the  quarter-deck  in  a  body,  they  begged  that  they 
might  no  longer  be  obliged  to  put  up  with  such  reite- 
rated provocation,  but  might  be  allowed  to  make  use 
of  the  first  opportunity  of  revenging  the  death  of  their 
captain.  The  necessity  of  more  vigorous  measures, 
therefore,  being  now  apparent,  a  few  discharges  of  the 
loS  great  guns,  with  the  burning  of  a  village  and  some 
Hi*  renains other  acts  of  severity,  at  last  produced  the  mangled  re- 
at  littt  ob-  oiainj  of  Captain  Cook.     They  were  wrapped  np  in  a 


bnndle,  in  which  wece  found  both  his  hands  entire,  Cook*s  DU. 
which  were  easily  kuown  by  a  scar  in  one  of  them  di-  covtries. 
vidiug  the  fore-finger  from  the  thumb  the  whole  length  v  -^ 
of  the  metacarpal  bone.  Along  with  these  was  the 
skull,  but  with  the  scalp  separated  from  it,  and  the 
bones  of  the  face  wanting  ^  the  scalp,  with  the  ears 
adhering  to  it,  and  the  hair  cut  short  j  the  bones  of 
both  the  arms,  and  the  skin  of  the  fore-arms  hanging 
to  them ;  the  bones  of  the  thighs  and  legs  joined  to- 
gether, but  without  the  feet.  The  ligaments  of  the 
joints  were  observed  to  be  entire  \  the  whole  showing 
evident  marks  of  being  in  the  fire,  except  the  hands, 
which  had  the  flesh  remaining  upon  them,  and  were 
cut  in  several  places  and  crammed  with  salt,  most  pro- 
bably for  the  purpose  of  preserving  them.  The  skull 
was  not  fractured  ^  but  the  scalp  had  a  cut  in  the  back 
part  of  it.  The  lower  jaw  and  feet  weit:  wanting,  ha- 
ving been  seized  by  difierent  chiefs. 

Having  accomplished  the  purposes  of  their  stay  iounsucceis- 
this  place.  Captain  Clerke  set  sail  from  Karakakooa  bay  TbI  attempts 
in  0-why-hee  towards  Mowee,  with  a  design  to  ex- to  make 
plore  the  coasts  of  that  island  more  fully  than  had  been  ^^''^he"-  dii- 
done,  but  were  unable  to  accomplish   their  purpose  ^  ^^^^"^'' 
nor  indeed  was  it  in  their  power  to  accomplish  any 
discovery  of  consequence  among  these  islands.    The  on- 
ly intelligence  worth  mentioning  which  they  were  able 
to  procure  was,  that  wars  had  ensued  about  the  plro- 
perty  of  the  goats  which  were  left  by  Captain  Cook 
on  the  island  of  Oneeheow,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, and    that  during   the   contest   all    these   poor 
animals,  who  had  already  begun  to  multiply,  were  de- 
stroyed ^  so  that  the  benevolent  attempts  of  our  illustri- 
ous navigator  in  favour  of  these  islanders  had  proved 
abortive. 

On  quitting  the  island  of  Oneeheow,  oor  navigators 
set  sail  for  another  named  Modoopappa,  which  they 
were  assured  by  the  natives  lay  within  Bve  hours  sail- 
ing of  Tahoora,  a  small  island  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oneeheow.    In  this  they  proved  unsuccessful  j  on  which 
it  was  determined  to  steer  for  the  coast  of  Kamtschat- 
ka.     In  the  passage  thither  they  arrived  at  the  place 
where  De  Gama  is  said  to  have  discovered  a  great  ex- 
tent of  land  i  but  of  this  they  could  discover  no  ap- 
pearance.     Hiis  imaginary  continent  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  by  a  navigator  called  John  de  Gama, 
but  who  seems  also  to  have  been  imaginary,  as  no  per- 
son can  find  out  either  the  country  where  he  lived,  or 
the  time   when  he  made  the  discovery.     We  are  in- 
formed by  MuUer,  that  the  first  account  of  it  was  pub- 
lished by  Texeira  in  a  chart  of  1649,  ^^^  places  it  be- 
tween the  latitude  of  44  and  45   degrees,  and  about 
i6o.  east  longitude,  and  calls  it  "  land  seen  by  John 
de   Gama,  in   a  voyage  from  China  to  New  Spain." 
By    the    French   geographers    it  is  removed  five  de- 
grees farther  to  the  east.      When   they   arrived    at«n|j  j'f 
Kamtschatka  they  were  entertained  in  the  mowt  hos*  Tourable' 
pitable  manner,  and  furnished   with  every  thing  that  reception 
could   be   procured   in   that  desert  and  barren  region.  *^^  Kami- 
"  In  this  wretched  extremity  of  the  earth  (says  the '^*^**^''*' 
narrator  of  the   voyage),   beyond   conception    barba- 
rous and  inhospitable,  out  of  the  reach  of  civilization, 
bound  and  barricaded  wiih  ice,  and  covered  with  sum- 
mer snow,  we  experienced  the   tenderest  feelings  of 
bamanity,  joined  to  a  nobleness  of  mind  and  elevation 
of  bentlmeut  which  would  have  done  honour  to  any, 
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Crok's  Diiuelime  or  nation.**  From  Major  Behm,  in  particalar, 
cjyeiirw.  they  received  so  many  and  «o  great  obligations,  that 
nn  handsome  acknowledgment  was  made  him  by  the 
Koya)  Society,  as  has  been  already  obsenred*  Even 
the  sailors  were,  so  struck  with  gratitade,  that  they 
voluntarily  requested  that  their  allowance  of  grog 
might  he  withheld,  in  order  to  compliment  the  garri* 
Kon  of  Bolcheretsk  with  the  spirits  }  saying,  that  they 
knew  brandy  was  extremely  scarce  in  that  coantry, 
the  soldiers  on  shore  having  oflPered  four  roubles  a 
bottle  for  it.  The  officers,  however,  would  not 
allow  them  to  suffer  by  their  generosity  In  this  in- 
element  country  and  season  of  the  year  (the  month 
of  March  not  being  yet  expired)  j  but  in  room  of 
the  small  quantity  of  brandy  which  Major  Bebm 
consented  to  accept,  substituted  an  equal  quantity  of 
rum* 

It  is  worth  observing,  that  the  kindness  with  which 
the  empress  had  ordered  the  British  navigators  to  be 
treated  in  this  part  of  her  dominions  was  amply  re- 
warded, even   with  no  less  than  tlie  addition  of  a  new 
kingdom  to  the  Russian  empire,   which   hitherto  her 
arms  had  not  been  able  to  subdue.     Among  the  north* 
ern  Asiatics  none  had  been  able  to  maintain  their  in- 
dependence except  the  Tschustki,    who  inhabit    the 
north-east  extremity  of  the  continent.     No  attempt  to 
subdue  these  people  had  been  made  since  the  year  1750, 
when  the  Russian  forces  bad  at  last  been  obliged  to  re» 
treat,  after  having  lost  their  commanding  officer.     The 
Russians  afterwards  removed  their  frontier  fortress  from 
the  river  Anadyr  to  the  Ingiga,  which  runs  into  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  sea  of  Okotsk,  and  gives  its 
name  to  a  gulf  to  the  west  of  the  sea  of  Penshinsk. 
On  the  day  that  Captains  Gierke  and  Gore  arrived  at 
Bolcheretsk,  Major  Behm  received  dispatches  frdmtbis 
fort,  acquainting  him  that  a  party  of  the   Tschotski 
had  been  there  with  voluntary  offers  of  friendship  and 
a  tribute.     That  on  asking  the  reason  of  such  an  un- 
expected alteration  in  their  sentiments,  they  had  ac- 
quainted his  people  that  two  large  Russian  boats  had 
visited  them  towards  the  end  of  the  preceding  summer  y 
that  they  had  been  shown  the  greatest  kindness  by  the 
people  who   were   in   them,   and   bad  entered  into  a 
len^ue  of  amity  with  them  \  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  thi%  they  came  to  the  Russian  fort  in  order  to  set- 
tle  a  treaty   upon  terms  agreeable   to   both  nations. 
Thift  incident  had  occasioned  much  speculation,   and 
could  never  have  been  understood  without  the  asi^ist- 
ance  of  those  who  were  now  present  j   the  large  Rus* 
Stan  boats  havinsr  been  in  truth  no  other  than  the 
Resolution  and  Discovery,  under  Captains  Cook  and 
Gierke. 

About  the  middle  of  May  the  snow  began  to  melt 
very  fast  in  this  inhospitable  region,  and  the  ships  be- 
inp  now  on  their  passage  northward,  met  with  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  supplying  themselves  with  fish. 
The  beach  was  cleared  of  ice  on  the  15th  of  the 
month  ^  from  which  time  vast  quantities  came  in  from 
every  quarter.  Major  Behm  had  ordered  all  the  Kamt- 
schadales  to  employ  themselves  in  the  service  of  the 
English  ships  \  so  that  oflten  they  found  it  impossible 
to  take  on  board  the  quantities  that  were  sent.  They 
chiefly  consisted  of  herrings,  trout,  flat  fish,  and  cod. 
These  fish  were  here  found  in  such  plenty,  that  once 
the  people  of  the  Discovery  surrounded  such  an  ama- 
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zing  quantity  with  the  seine,  that  they  were  oUigedcook*sDii. 
to  throw  out  a  very  considerable  number,  lest  tbe  net  coveriti. 
should  have  been  broken  to  pieces  ;  and  the  cargo  was 
still  so  abundant,  that,  besides  having  a  stock  for  im- 
mediate use,  they  filled  as  many  casks  as  they  could 
conveniently  spare  for  salting  \  and  after  sending  on 
board  the  Resolution  a  tolemble  quantity  for  the 
same  purpose,  they  left  behind  several  bushels  on  the 
beach*  , 

While  they  remained  in  this  country  an  opportu-SptriinoK 
nity  oflfered  of  observing  the  pemicions  eflfects  of  spi-hqoen  peN 
ritnons  liquors  in  producing  the  sea-scurvy.     All  the^^^^"* " 
Russian  soldiers  were  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  s^f-KwIT^ 
flicted  with  that  disorder,  some  of  them  being  in  the 
last  stage  of  it ;  and  it  was  particularly  observed  that 
a  Serjeant,   with  whom  our  people  had  kept  op  a  most 
friendly  intercourse,  bad,  in  th9  course  of  afiw  days^ 
brought  upon   himself  the   roost    alarming   scorbutic 
symptoms,  by  drinking  too  freely  of  the  liquors  with 
which  he  had  been  presented  by  the  English.    Csp- 
tain  Gierke  soon  relieved  them  by  potting  them  under 
the '  care  of  the  surgeons  of  the  ships,  and  supply- 
ing them  with  sour-kroot,  and   malt  for    sweet-wort. 
In  consequence  of  this  a  surprising  alteration  was  soon 
observed  in   tbe   figures  of  most  of  them  ;  and  their 
speedy  recovery  was  principally  attributed  to  tbe  sweet- 
wort.  114 

On  the  I2tb  of  June  they  began  to  proceed  north- EitiptiM 
ward  along  the  coast  of  Kamtscbatka,  and  three  days^'*^°^ 
after  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  an  eruption  of  ^'^^ 
one  of  the  volcanoes  of  that  peninsula.  On  the  xjth 
before  day-Iigbt,  they  were  surprised  with  a  rumbling 
noise  like  distant  thunder  *y  and  when  the  day  appear- 
ed, found  the  decks  and  sides  of  the  ships  covered  near 
an  inch  thtek  with  fine  dost  like  emery.  Tbe  air  was 
at  the  same  time  loaded  and  obscured  with  this  sob- 
stance  \  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  volcano  it- 
self it  was  so  thick  that  the  body  of  the  bill  oould  not 
be  discovered.  The  explosion  became  more  loud  at 
13  o'clock,  and  during  tbe  afternoon,  being  succeed- 
ed by  showers  of  cinders,  generally  of  tbe  six«  of  pease, 
though  some  weite  as  large  as  haiel-nuts.  Along 
with  these  then  also  fell  frome  small  stones  which  had 
undergone  no  alteration  from  the  action  of  the  fire. 
In  the  evening  there  were  dreadful  daps  of  thunder, 
with  bright  fkshes  of  lightning,  which,  with  the  dark- 
ness of  the  sky,  and  the  sulphureous  smell  of  tbe  air, 
produced  a  most  awful  and  tremendous  eflecl.  Jhe 
ships  were  at  this  time  about  24  miles  distant  from  the 
volcano  ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  volcanic  shower  had 
been  carried  to  a  still  greater  distance,  as  they  next 
day  found  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  consist  of  such  small 
stones  as  bad  fallen  upon  the  decks  of  the  ships.  The 
mountain  was  still  observed  to  be  in  a  state  of  eruption 
on  the  1 8th.  "5 

For  some  time  Captain  Gierke  kept  the  coast  of ^^^'H*^^^* 
Kamtechatka  in  view,  with  a  design  to  make  an  a^cu-^^^ 
tate  survey  of  it )  bni  in  this  he  was  disappointed  by 
foggy  and  squally  weather }  however,  be  determined 
tbe  position  of  some  remarkable  promontories,  and  at 
last  finding  tbe  season  too  far  advanced  to  accomplish 
his  design,  set  sail  for  Beering*s  straits,  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  tbe  situation  of  the  projecting  points 
of  the  coast. 

On  the  3d  of  July  our  navigators  came  in  sight  of 
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Cook's  Dti-tbe  ieland  of  St  Lawrence,  and  another  which  was  sap* 
coverirs.  posed  to  lie  between  it  and  Anderson's  island.  The 
latter  being  entirely  unknown  to  Captain  Gierke,  he 
was  inclined  to  have  approached  it,  bat  was  unable  to 
effect  his  purpose.  All  these  islands,  as  well  as  the 
const  of  the  Tschutski  on  the  continent,  were  covered 
with  snow,  and  had  a  dismal  appearance. 

In  the  preceding  year  Captain  Cook  had  determined 
the  situation  of  the  islands  of  St  Diomede  to  be  in  6$^ 
48'  latitude  ^  but  now  being  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  re- 
concile this  with  the  position  of  the  continent,  they 
stood  for  some  time  over  to  the  latter,  till  fully  con* 
vinced  of  the  accnracy  of  the  former  observation.  At 
t])is  time  they  approached  within  two  or  three  leagues 
of  the  eastern  cape  of  Asia,  which  is  an  elevated 
round  head  of  land  extending  about  five  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  forms  a  peninsula  connected  with 
the  continent  by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  low  land.  It 
has  a  bold  shore,  and  three  lofty  detached  spiral  rocks 
are  seen  off  its  northern  part.  It  was  still  encom- 
passed with  ice,  and  covered  with  snow.  Here  they 
found  a  strong  current  setting  to  the  northward,  which 
at  noon  had  occasioned  an  error  in  the  computation  of 
the  latitude  of  no  less  than  20  miles.  A  similar  effect 
had  been  observed  the  preceding  year  in  passing  this 
strait.  On  steering  to  the  noKh*east  the  weather  clear- 
ed up,  so  that  they  had  a  view  of  the  eastern  cape  of 
Asia,  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  western  coast  of 
America,  with  a  remarkable  peaked  hill  on  the  latter, 
and  the  two  islands  of  8t  Diomede  lying  between  them. 
Here  they  met  with  great  numbers  of  very  small  hawks, 
having  a  compressed  bill  rather  large  in  proportion  to 
the  body ;  the  colour  dark  brown,  or  rather  black,  the 
breast  whitish,  and  towards  the  abdomen  of  a  reddiA 
hue. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  at  1 2  o'clock,  the  ships  were  in 

psd  by  the  N.  Lat.  67.  O.  £•  Long.  191.  6.  when  having  already 
passed  many  large  pieces  of  ice,  and  obseived  that  in 
several  places  it  adhered  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  they 
were  suddenly  stopped  about  three  in  (he  afternoon  by 
an  extensive  body,  which  stretched  towards  the  wost. 
By  this  their  hopes  of  reaching  any  higher  latitude 
than  what  had  been  attained  last  year  were  considerably 
diminisbed)  but  finding  the  course  obsti-ucted  on  the 
Asiatic  side,  they  proceeded  to  the  north*eastward,  in 
order  to  explore  the  continent  of  America  between  the 
latitudes  of  68  and  -69^ }  which  had  last  year  been 
found  impracticable  on  account  of  the  foggy  weather  j 
but  in  this  also  tiiey  were  partly  disappointed  ^  for  on 
the  yth,  aboot  six  in  the  morning,  they  met  with  an- 
other large  body  of  ice  stretching  from  north-west  to 
aouth-east ;  but  not  long  afterwards,  the  horizon  be- 
coming clear,  thev  had  a  view  of  the  American  coast 
at  (he  distance  of  about  ten  leagues,  extending  from 
north-east  by  east,  to  east,  and  lying  between  N.  Lat. 
68^  and  68*  20'.  As  the  ice  was  not  very  high,  the 
view  extended  a  great  way  over  it,  so  that  they  could 
jperceive  it  exhibiting  a  compact  solid  surface,  and  ap- 
parently adhering  to  the  land.  Soon  after  the  wea- 
ther became  baxy,  so  that  they  lost  sight  of  the  land  ; 
and  it  being  impossible  to  get  nearer,  they  oontinoed 
to  steer  northward  close  by  the  side  of  the  ice.  This 
course  was  continued  till  next  morning,  during  which 
time  the  ships  passed  some  drift  wood  ;  but  the  room- 
ing following,  the  winding  obifting  to  the  noxtli|  they  were 
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obliged  to  stand  to  the  westward.     At  two  in  the  af-  Cook**  Dis- 
temoon  they  were  again  close  to  an  immense  expanse    coverirs. 
of  ice }  which  from  the  mast-head  seemed  to  consist  of  * 
▼ery  large  compact  bodies,  united  towards  the  exterior 
edge,  though  in  the  interior  parts  some  pieces  floated  in 
the  water;  it  extended  from  west-south -went  to  north- 
east by  north.     There  was  now  a  necessity  for  steering 
towards  the  south,  as  the  strong  northerly  winds  had 
drifted  down  such  numbers  of  loose  pieces  that  they 
had  encompassed  the  ships  for  some  time,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  very  severe  strokes  while  sailing 
among  them.     Thus,  however,  they  reached  the  lati- 
tude of  69.  12.  and  £.  Long.   188.  5.;  but  having 
now  sailed  almost  40  leagues  to  the  west  along  the  edge 
of  the  ioe  without  perceiving  any  opening.  Captain 
Clerke  determined  to  bear  away  south   by  east,  the 
only  quarter  which  was  clear  at  present,  and  to  wait 
till  the  season  was  somewhat  farther  advanced  before 
any  further  attempts  were  made.     The  intermediate 
time  he  proposed  to  employ  in  surveying  the  bay  of 
St  Lawrence,  and  the  coast  situated  to  the  southward 
of  it ;   as  it  must  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  a 
harbour  so  near  in  case  of  the  ship's  receiving  any  da- 
mage from  the  ice  y  and  the  captain  was  also  desirous 
of  paying  another  visit  to  the^Tschotski,  especially  in 
consequence  of  the  accounts  of  them  that  had  been       117 
given  by  Major  Behm.     In  this  navigation  they  killed  Remark. 
several  sea-horses,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  observ-  **'**  *f*i^" 
ing  the  strength  of  parental  affection  in  those  monstrous  ^cA-horiet 
animals.     On  the  approach  of  the  boats  towards  thetowardi 
ioe,  all  of  them  took  their  young  ones  under  their  fins,  lUe  young, 
and  attempted  to  make  their  escape  with  them  into 
the  sea.     Some  whose  cubs  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  left  boating  npon  the  surface  of  the  water,  rose 
again,  and  carried  them  down,  sometimes  just  as  they 
were  00  the  pt>int  of  being  taken  into  tBe  boat  ^  and 
could  be  traced  bearing  them  to  a  considerable  distance 
through  the  water,  which  was  stained  with  their  blood. 
They  were  afterwards  observed  bringing  them  at  in- 
tervals above  the  surface,  and  again  plunging  under  its 
surface  with  an  horrid  bellowing  ^  and  one  female,  whose 
young  one  had  been  killed  and  taken  on  board,  became 
80  furious,  that  she  struck  her  tusks  through  the  bottom 
of  the  cutter.  ^^j 

Our  navigators  still  found  themselves  disappointed  The  ihip« 
in  their  attempts.  On  approaching  the  coast  of  tbefiaftllynoii. 
TschoUki,  they  met  with  a  large  and  compact  body  oft^^  ^^  '^^^' 
ioe,  extending  to  the  north-east,  south-west,  and  south- 
east, as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ;  «o  that  they  were 
again  obliged  to  sail  back  to  the  northward.  Here 
also  their  course  was  soon  -stopped  ;  for,  on  the  ijtb, 
being  in  N.  Lat.  69.  37,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
channel  between  the  two  continents,  they  once  more 
fell  in  with  a  compact  body  of  ice,  of  which  they 
could  perceive  no  limit.  Captain  Clerke  therefore 
determined  to  make  a  final  attempt  on  tbe  coast  of 
America,  the  passage  northward  having  been  found 
last  year  practicable  much  farther  on  that  than  tbe 
Asiatic  side.  Thus  they  attained  the  latitnde  of  70. 
8.  at  the  distance,  as  was  supposed,  of  25  leagues  from 
the  coast  of  America  i  and  some  days  after  got  about 
three  minutes  farther  to  the  northward,  about  the  di- 
stance of  seven  or  eight  leagues  from  the  Icy  Cape* 
This,  however,  was  the  utmost  limit  of  the  voyage  to 
the  aorth«eatt  j  and  they  were  soon  obliged  to  relin- 
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quish  all  hopes  of  proceeding  further  on  the  Ameri- 
can  side.  Another  f ETort  was  still  resolved  on  to  try 
the  practicability  of  a  north- west  passage ;  and  for 
this  purpose  our  navigators  altered  their  direction  on 
the  list  of  July,  passing  through  a  great  quantity  of 
loose  ice.  About  ten  at  night  the  main  body  was  dis- 
covered at  a  very  small  distance,  so  that  they  nere  ob- 
liged to  proceed  to  the  southward.  During  this  peri- 
louft  navigation,  the  Discovery,  after  having  almost  got 
clear  out  from  the  ice,  became  so  entangled  by  several 
large  pieces,  that  her  progress  was  stopped,  and  she 
immediately  dropped  to  leeward,  falling  broadside 
foremost  on  the  edge  of  a  considerable  body  of  ice,  on 
which  she  struck  with  violence,  there  being  an  open 
sea  to  windward.  At  length  the  mass  was  either 
broken  or  moved  so  far,  that  the  crew  had  an  opportn- 
nity  of  making  an  effort  to  escnpe.  Bnt  unluckily, 
before  the  ship  gathered  way  sufficiently  to  be  under 
command,  she  fell  to  leeward  a  second  time  npon  an- 
other piece  of  ice  j  and  the  swell  rendering  it  unsafe 
to  lie  to  windward,  and  finding  no  proftpect  of  get- 
ting clear,  they  pushed  into  a  small  opening,  and  made 
the  vessel  vast  to  the  ice  with  book?.  Here  the  Reso« 
lution  for  some  time  lost  sight  of  her  consort,  which 
occasioned  no  small  uneasiness  in  both  vessels  ;  but  at 
lengthy  on  a  change  of  wind,  the  Discovery,  setting 
all  her  sails,  forced  a  passage,  though  not  without  lo- 
sing a  considerable  part  of  her  sheathing,  and  be- 
coming very  leaky  by  reason  of  the  blows  she  bad  re« 
ceived. 

Thns  the  two  vessels  continued  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  penetrate  through  the  immense  quantities  of 
ice  with  which  those  seas  are  filled  winter  and  summer, 
but  without  success.  Captain  Gierke  therefore  finding 
that  it  was  impossible  either  to  get  to  the  northward, 
or  even  to  ftacb  the  Asiatic  continent,  the  ships  being 
also  greatly  damaged,  determined  to  proceed  south- 
ward to  the  bay  of  Awatska,  on  the  Karotschadale 
coaet,  to  refit,  and  afterwards  take  a  survey  of  the 
coasts  of  Japan  before  the  winter  should  set  in. 

During  this  navigation,  two  general  conclusions  were 
adopted  relative  to  the  extent  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Mr  Muller.  One  is,  that 
the  promontory,  called  the  EaM  Cape^  is  in  reality  the 
most  easterly  point  of  Asia  ^  and  that  no  part  of  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  extends  farther  than  the  longitude 
of  190^  22'  £•  The  other  conclusioo  is,  that  the 
latitude  of  the  most  north-easterly  point  of  Asia  does 
not  exceed  70^  N.  but  is  rather  somewhat  below  it. 
As  the  present  discoveries,  however,  were  terminated 
on  the  Asiatic  side  on  the  68th  degree  of  latitude,  the 
probable  direction  of  the  coast  afterwards  can  only  be 
conjectured.  The  only  sources  of  knowledge  in  this 
case  are  the  Russian  charts  and  journals,  and  these  in 
general  are  so  defective  and  contradictory,  that  the 
particulars  of  their  real  discoveries  can  scarce  be  col- 
lected. Hence  the  Russian  geographers  are  greatly 
divided  in  their  opinions  concerning  the  extent  and 
figure  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Tschutski.  Mr  Muller, 
in  a  map  published  1751,  supposes  it  to  extend  north- 
east as  far  as  the  latitude  of  75*,  and  £.  Long.  190^, 
ending  in.a  round  cape,  which  he  crWs  TscAukotskoiNoss^ 
To  the  southward  of  this  cape  he  supposes  the  coast  to 
form  a  bay  to  the  west,  bounded  in  the  latitude  of 
67°  18'  by  Serdze  Kamen,  the  most  northerly  point 
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observed  by  Beering  in  his  expedition  in  1728.  Acook'iDii. 
new  form  is  given  to  the  whole  peninsula  io  a  map  covcn«i. 
published  by  the  academy  at  Petersburgh  in  1776. 
Here  its  most  north-easterly  extremity  is  placed  io  N. 
Lat.  73^,  £.  Ijoost.  178.  30.;  and  its  most  eatterly 
point  in  N.  Lat.  6$.  £.  Long.  189.  30.  All  the  other 
maps  vary  between  these  two  situations:  and  the  only 
thing  in  which  all  of  them  agree  is  the  position  of  the 
£aat  cape  iti  N.  Lat.  66.  The  form  of  the  coasts  how- 
ever, is  vtTj  erroneous  in  the  map  published  by  the 
academy,  and  may  be  entirely  disregarded.  In  Mr 
Muller^s  map,  tlie  northern  part  of  the  coast  has  some 
resemblance  to  that  laid  down  in  Captain  Cook's  and 
Clerke's  survey,  as  far  at  the  latter  extends }  only  that 
Mr  Muller  doea  not  make  it  trend  sufficiently  to  the 
west,  but  supposes  it  to  recede  only  five  degrees  of  lon- 
gitude between  the  latitudes  of  66^  and  69^ ;  whereas 
it  really  recedes  almost  ten. 

We  rou^t  next  examine  Mr  Muller's  authority  for 
supposing  the  coast  to  bend  rouod  to  the  north  and 
north-east  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  large  pro- 
montory. Mr  Coxe,  whose  accurate  researches  into 
this  matter  must  give  great  weight  to  his  opinion, 
thinka,  that  the  extremity  of  the  promontory  was 
never  doubled  by  any  person  except  Deahneff  and  bis 
party;  who  sailed,  in  the  year  1648,  from  the  river 
Kovyma,  and  are  imagined  to  have  got  round  to  the 
river  Anadyr.  The  account  of  this  voyage,  however, 
rives  no  geographical  delineation  of  the  cxwst,  so  that 
its  figure  must  be  determined  by  other  circumstances ; 
and  from  these  it  evidently  appears,  that  the  Tscbu- 
kotskoi  Noas  of  Deshneff  is  in  reality  the  £ast  Cape  of 
Captain  Cook.  Speaking  of  this  noas,  he  sap,  that  a 
person,  with  a  favourable  wind,  may  aail  from  the 
isthmus  to  the  Anadyr  in  three  days  and  three  nights. 
This  agrees  entirely  with  the  situation  of  the  East  cape, 
which  is  about  1 20  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver Anadyr ;  and  there  being  no  other  iatbmus  to  the 
north  between  that  and  the  latitude  of  69*,  it  seems 
evident,  that  by  this  description  he  certainly  means 
either  the  East  cape  or  some  other  situated  to  the  south- 
ward of  it.  In  another  place  he  says,  that  opposite  to 
the  isthmus  there  are  two  islands  upon  which  some 
of  the  Tschutski  nation  were  observed,  having  pieces 
of  the  teeth  of  sea-horses  fixed  in  their  lips;  and 
this  exactly  coincides  with  the  two  if^lands  that  lie 
to  the  sonth-east  of  the  East  cape.  Our  navigators 
indeed  did  not  observe  any  inhabitants  upon  these 
islands  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  some 
of  those  of  the  American  coast,  whom  the  above  de- 
scription perfectly  suits,  might  have  accidentally  been 
there  at  the  time,  and  been  mistaken  for  a  tribe  of 
Tschutski. 

Other  circumstances,  though  less  decisive  than  those 
just  mentioned,  concur  in  the  same  proof.  DebbnefF 
says,  that  in  sailing  from  the  Kovyma  to  the  Anadyr,  a 
great  promontory,  which  projects  far  into  the  sea,  must 
be  doubled  ;  and  that  this  promontory  extends  be- 
tween north  and  north-east.  From  these  expressions, 
perhaps,  Mr  Muller  was  induced  to  represent  the 
country  of  the  Tschutski  in  the  form  we  find  in  his 
map ;  but  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  position 
of  the  East  cape  as  determined  by  Captain  Cook,  and 
the  striking  agreement  between  that  and  the  promon- 
tory or  isthmns  in'  the  circumstances  above  meotioDid, 
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C^ook*!  I>iVtt  is  mott  proliable  th»t  he  would  not  have  deemed  these 
expressions  of  sufficient  weight  to  authoride  his  extend- 
ing the  north«eastern  extrsniity  of  Asia  either  as  far  to 
the  north  or  to  the  east  as  be  has  done. 

Another  authority  used  by  Mr  Mailer  seems  to  have 
been  the  deposition  of  the  Cossack  Popoffi  taken  at 
the  Anadirskoi  Ostrog  in  1711.  Popoff  was  sent  by 
land,  in  company  with  several  others,  to  demand  tri- 
bute of  the  independent  Tschutski  tribes,  who  inhabit- 
ed the  country  about  the  Noss*  In  the  account  of  this 
journey y  the  distance  betwixt  Anadirsk  and  Tschu- 
kotskoi  Noss  is  represented  as  a  journey  of  ten  weeks 
with  loaded  rein«deen  From  such  a  vague  account, 
indeed,  we  can  judge  but  very  little :  but  as  the  di- 
stance between  the  East  cape  and  Anadirsk  does  not 
exceed  200  leagues,  and  consequently  might  be  accom- 
plished in  the  space  above  mentioned  at  the  rate  of  x  1 
or  14  miles  a-day,  we  cannot  reckon  Popoff^s  account 
of  its  situation  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  its 
being  the  East  cape.  It  may  likewise  be  observed, 
that  ropoflPs  route  lay  along  the  foot  of  a  rock  named 
Matkolf  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  spacious  golf, 
which  MttUer  supposes  to  have  been  the  bay  he  lays 
down  between  the  latitudes  of  66^  and  72°)  and  he 
accordingly  places  the  rock  Matkol  in  the  centre  of  it } 
but  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  might  be  a  part  of 
the  gulf  of  Anadyr,  which  they  would  undoubtedly 
pass  10  their  journey  towards  the  East  cape. 

But  what  seems  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt, 
and  to  prove  that  the  cape  which  Popoff  vi9ited  cannot 
be  to  the  northward  of  69^  Lat.  is  that  part  of  his 
deposition  which  relates  to  an  island  lying  off  the  Noss, 
from  whence  the  opposite  coast  might  be  discerned  \ 
for  as  the  opposite  continents,  in  the  latitude  of  69*, 
diverge  so  far  as  to  be  upwards  of  100  leagues  distant, 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  Asiatic  coast  should 
again  trend  eastward  in  such  a  onanner  as  to  come  al- 
most in  sight  of  that  of  America.  As  an  additional 
proof  of  the  position  in  question,  we  may  observe,  that 
the  Tschukotskoi  Noss  is  constantly  laid  down  as 
dividing  the  sea  of  Kovyma  from  that  of  Anadyr ; 
which  could  not  possibly  be  the  case  if  any  large 
cape  had  projected  to  the  north-east  in  the  higher  la- 
titudes. 

The  next  question  to  be  determined  is,  to  what  degree 
of  latitude  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  extendfl  before  it 
inclines  directly  westward  ?  Captain  Cook  was  always 
strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  northern  coast  of 
this  continent,  from  the  Indigirka  eastward,  has  hi- 
therto been  usually  laid  down  above  two  degrees  to  the 
northward  of  its  true  situation ;  for  which  reason,  and 
on  the  authority  of  a  m:«p  that  was  in  his  possession, 
as  well  as  from  intelligence  received  at  Oonalasbkay  he 
placed  the  mouth  of  the  Kovyma  in  the  latitude  of  68^ 
Should  he  be  right  in  his  conjecture,  it  i^  probable 
that  the  eoast  of  Asia  does  not  anywhere  extend  be- 
yond the  latitude  of  70*  before  it  trends  to  the  west  ^ 
and  consequently  our  navigators  must  have  been  only 
one  degree  from  its  northern  extremity.  This  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  silence  of  the  Russian  naviga- 
tors concerning  any  extent  of  continent  to  the  north- 
ward of  Shelatskoi  Noss  \  nor  do  they  mention  any 
remarkable  promontory,  except  the  East  cape,  be- 
tween tlie  Anadyr  and  the  Kovyma.  Another  parti- 
cular which  Deshneff  relates  may  perhaps  be  deemed  a 
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farther  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  viz.  that  he  metCosli^s  Dii- 
with  no  obstruction  from  ice  in  sailing  round  the  covenct. 
northern  extremity  of  Asia  ^  though  he  adds,  that  * 
this  sea  is^not  at  all  times  so  free  of  it,  which  indeed 
appears  evidently  to  be  the  case.  That  part  of  the 
continent  which  lies  between  Cape  North  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Kovyma  is  about  125  leagues  in  extent. 
A  third  part  of  this  space,  from  Kovyma  eastwaid, 
was  explored  in  the  year  1723  by  Feodot  Amossoff, 
who  informed  Mr  Muller  that  its  direction  was  east- 
erly. Since  that  time  it  has  been  surveyed  with  some 
accuracy  by  Sbalauroff,  whose  chart  makes  it  trend 
north-east-by-east  as  far  as  Shelatskoi  Noss,  which  be 
places  at  the  dbtance  of  about.  43  leagues  east  of  the 
Kovyma.  The  space,  therefore,  between  the  Nose  and 
Cape  North,  somewhat  more  than .  80  leagues,  is  the 
only  part  of  the  Russian  dominions  now  remaining 
opexplored.  But  if  the  Kovyma  be  erroneously  laid 
down  in  point  of  longitude  as  well  as  latitude,  a  sup- 
position far  from  being  improbable,  the  extent  of  the 
undiscovered  coast  will  be  considerably  diminished. 

The  following  are  the  reasons  why  it  may  be  sop- 
posed  that  the  mouth  of  the  Kovyma  is  placed  too  far 
to  the  westward  in  the  Russian  charts :  x.  Because  the 
accounts  that  have  been  given  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Frozen  ocean  from  that  river  round  the  north-easteru 
extremity  of  Asia  to  the  gulf  of  Anadyr,  do  not 
agree  with  the  supposed  distance  between  thoee  places. 
2.  Because  the  distance  from  the  Anadyr  to  the  Ko- 
vyma over  land  is  by  some  Russian  travellers  represent- 
ed as  a  journey  of  no  very  great  length,  and  easily  per- 
formed. 3.  Because  tbe  coast  from  the  Shelatskoi  Noss 
of  Sbalauroff  appears  to  trend  directly  south-east  to- 
wards tbe  East  cape.  From  all  which  it  may  be  infer- 
red, with  some  degree  of  probability,  that  only  60  miles 
of  the  northern  Asiatic  coast  remain  to  be  explored. 


Ill 


With  regard  to  a  north-west  passage  from  the  At-  igipracti- 
lantic  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  discoveries  of  Lieu-  cability  of 
tenant  Parry  have  rendered  it  almost  certajn  that  such  a  Bertie 
a  passage  exists,  but  they  also  shew  it  is  too  much  ob-  ^^**\^^ 
strocted  ^  ice  to  be  of  any  value  for  commercial  pur-  ^l^^aaeinto 
poses.      That  officer  proceeding  through  Lancaster  the  Facific 
straits,  in  Lat.  74®  (1819),  reached  113^  47' of  W.  ocean. 
Long. ;  but  was  unable  from  the  quantity  of  ice  to  pe- 
netrate farther.     He  observed  a  number  of  inlets  on 
on  both  sides  of  Lancaster  sound,  which  gave  reason  to 
conclude,  that  most  of  tbe  land  between  Baffin's  and 
Hudson's  bays,  as  well  as  that  farther  westward,  con- 
sists of  islands  separated  »by  arms  of  the  Polar  sea.     It 
appears,  that  the  sea  to  the   northward  of  Beering's 
straits  is  more  free  from  ice  iu  August  than  in  July, 
and   perhaps  may   be  still   more  so  in  some  part  of 
September.      But   after    the   autumnal   equinox    tbe 
length  of  the  day  diminishes  so  fast,  that  no  farther 
thaw  can  be  expected }  and  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  attribute  so  great  an  effect  to  tbe  warmth  of  the  last 
fortnight  of  September  as  to  imagine  it  capable  of  dis- 
persing the   ice  from  the  most  northern  part  of  the 
American  coast.     Even  admitting  this  tp  be  pONsible* 
it  mubt  at  least  be  allowed  that  it  would  be  highly  im- 
prudent to  endeavour  to  avoid  tbe  Icy  cape,  by  run- 
ning to  the  known  parts  of  Baffin's  bay,  a  distance  of 
about  1260  miles,  in  so  short  a  time  as  that  passage 
can  be  supposed  to  be  open.     On  the  side  of  Asia  there 
appears  still  less  probability  of  success,  as  appears  from 
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it  the  tettlmony  of  the  Russian  as  well  as  the  English  na- 
vigators. The  voiage  of  DesbneflF  indeed  proves  the 
'  possibility  of  ctrcnmnavigating  the  north-eastern  ex* 
tremity  of  Asia  ;  but  even  this  affords  a  very  slen- 
der foundation  to  hope  for  any  great  benefit,  as  no 
person  besides  himself  appears  to  have  succeeded  in 
the  attempt,  though  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
has  now  elapsed  since  the  time  of  his  voyage.  But 
even  supposing  that,  in  some  very  favourable  sea- 
son, this  cape  might  be  doubled,  still  the  cape  of  Tai- 
raura  remains,  extending  as  far  as  the  78th  degree  of 
latitude,  and  round  which  none  pretend  ever  to  have 
sailed. 

These  arguments  seem  conclusive  against  any  ex- 
pectation of  a  north-west  or  north*east  passage  to  the 
East  Indies,  unless  on  the  supposition  of  an  open  sea 
very  near  the  polar  regions.  The  probability  of  get- 
ting into  the  polar  seas  is  considered  under  the  article 
PoL&;  and  indeed  from  what  has  already  been  ad- 
vanced must  appear  very  little.  Waving  this  sub- 
ject therefore  at  present,  we  shall  return  to  the  re- 
marks made  by  our  navigators  during  their  second 
voyage. 

In  this  they  did  little  more  than  confirm  what  had 
been  observed  during  the  first :  for  it  never  was  in 
their  power  to  approach  the  continent  of  Asia  in  any 
higher  latitude  than  67^,  nor  that  of  America  in  any 
part,  excepting  a  few  leagues,  between  68^  and  68*^  20', 
which  they  had  not  seen  before.  In  both  years  the 
ice  was  met  with  sooner  on  the  Asiatic  than  the  A- 
merican  coast  ^  but  in  1779  they  met  with  it  in  lower 
latitudes  than  in  1778.  As  they  proceeded  north- 
ward, the  ice  was  found  universally  more  compact  and 
solid,  though  they  were  ascertained  at  the  same  time 
that  the  greatest  part  of  what  they  met  with  was  move- 
able. Its  height  on  a  medium  was  estimated  at  eight 
or  ten  feet  \  though  seme  of  the  highest  might  be  about 
J  6  or  18.  The  currents  were  generally  at  the  rate  of 
one  mile  in  the  hour,  and  more  generally  set  from  the 
south-west  than  from  any  other  quarter.  Their  force, 
however,  was  so  inconsiderable,  whatever  their  direc- 
tion might  be,  that  no  conclusion  could  possihiy  be 
drawn  from  them  concerning  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  a  northern  passage.  With  regard  to  the 
temperature  of  the  weather,  July  was  found  mnch 
colder  than  August.  In  the  former,  the  thermometer 
was  once  at  20^,  and  very  frequently  at  30^ ;  whereas 
during  the  last  year  it  was  very  uncommon  in  August 
to  have  it  as  low  as  the  freezing  point.  High  winds 
were  experienced  in  both  seasons,  all  of  which  blew 
from,  the  south-west.  The  air  was  foggy  whenever 
the  weather  became  calm  *,  but  the  fogs  were  observ- 
ed to  accompany  southerly  winds  much  more  than 
others. 

The  straits,  in  the  nearest  approach  of  the  conti- 
nents to  each  other,  in  the  latitude  of  66^^  are  about 
13  leagues  over ;  beyond  which  they  diverge  to  N. 
E.  by  E.  and  W.  N.  W.  >  so  that  in  the  latitude  of 
69^,  their  distance  from  each  other  is  about  300  miles. 
A  great  resemblance  is  observed  betwixt  the  continents 
on  both  sides  of  the  straits.  Both  are  destitute  of 
wood ;  the  shores  are  low,  with  mountains  further  in- 
land, rising  to  a  great  height.  The  soundings  in  the 
ntd  way  between  them  were  from  29  to  30  fathoms, 
gradually  decreasing  as  either  cOQ^to^o^  w<^  approach- 
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ed  J  with  this  difference,  hewever,  that  the  water  was  Cook'tDk. 
somewhat  shallower  on  the  coast  of  America  than  that  eoTciio. 
of  Asia,  at  an  equal  distance  from'  land.    The  bottom,  ^""nr^ 
towards  the  middle,  was  a  soft  slimy  mud  ;  and  near 
either  shore  was  a  brownish  sand  intermixed  with  a  few 
shells  and  small  fragments  of  bones.     There  was  but 
little  tide  or  current,  and  what  there  was  came  from 
the  west. 

Before  the  ships  could  reach  the  pcniosula  of  Kamt- Oetib^of 
schatka.  Captain  Gierke  expired  \  in  consequence  ofCaptiin 
which  the  command  of  the  Discovery  devolved  upoo  ^^^^^'*  See 
Mr  King,  Captain  Gore  being  now  the  snperior  of.^'^'*'^'* 
ficer.     On  the  return  to  Kamtschatka,  Captain  Gierke 
was  buried  in  the  spot  on  which  a  church  was  to  be 
erected  ;  it  having  been  his  own  desire  to  be  interred 
in  the  church. 

By  the  time  they  arrived  at  this  peninsula,  the  facef^Q.^^^ 
of  the  country  was  greatly  improved  ;  the  fields  being  Ktinuciiit. 
covered  with  the  most  lively  verdure,  and  every  plaDtlu«^ttli& 
in  the  most  flourishing  state.     The  emption  of  tbe^^^P^'" 
volcano  which  they  had  observed  on  their  last  depar- ^  ^^^^|j[,^ 
tore  from  Kamtschatka,  had  done  liltle  or  no  damage, 
notwithstanding  its  violence.    Several  stones  had  fallen 
about  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg,  but  none  larger.    At 
this  visit  it  was  observed  by  our  navigators,  that  the 
complexions  of  the  Russians  seemed  to  be  mnch  more 
unhealthy  and  sallow  than  when  they  saw  them  for* 
merly  \  and  the  Russians  made  the  same  observation 
upon  the  complexions  of  their  guests.     As  no  certain 
cause  for  this  alteration  could  be  perceived,  the  blame 
was  by  both  parties  laid  on  the  verdure  of  the  coontrj  \ 
which,  by  contrasting  itself  with  the  colour  of  the  peo- 
ple, made  the  latter  appear  to  disadvantage. 

Having  repaired  as>well  as  they  could  the  damages 
sustained  by  the  ships  among  the  ice,  our  navigators 
now  began  to  proceed  on  their  voyage  southward  \ 
but  the  shattered  condition  of  their  vessels,  with  the 
little  time  they  had  now  to  spare  on  voyages  of  dis- 
covery, after  having  been  so  long  at  sea,  now  render- 
ed them  much  less  successful  than  formerly.  Before 
leaving  the  peninsula,  however,  they  took  care  to  give 
such  a  description  of  the  bay  of  Awatska  as  must  be 
of  great  service  to  future  navigators.  This  bay  lies 
in  52.   51.  N.  Lat.  and  158.  48.  E.  Long,  in  the 


bight  of  another  bay  formed  by  Cape  Gavareea  to  the 
south,  and  Cheeponskoi  Noss  to  the  north.  The  lat- 
ter of  these  bears  from  the  former  N.  E.  by  N.  and  is 
32  leagues  distant.  From  Cape  Gavareea  to  the  en- 
trance of  Awatska  bay  the  coast  takes  a  northerly  di- 
rection, and  extends  about  1 1  leagues.  It  consists  of 
a  chain  of  rugged  cliffs  and  recks,  and  ra  many  parts 
presents  an  appearance  of  bays  or  inlets ;  but  on  a 
nearer  view,  low  grounds  were  perceived  by  which  the 
headlands  were  connected.  From  the  entrance  of 
Awatska  bay,  Cheeponskoi  Noss  bears  E.  N.  E.  di- 
stant 1 7  leagues.  The  shore  on  this  side  is  flat  and  low^ 
with  hills  behind  gradually  rising  to  a  considerable 
height.  The  latitude  of  Cape  Gavareea  is  52.  2i» 
By  this  remarkable  difierence  of  the  land  on  both  sides 
the  cape,  navigators  may  be  directed  in  their  course 
towards  it  from  the  southward.  When  they  approach 
it  from  the  northward,  Cheeponskoi  Noss  becomes 
very  conspicuous  \  it  being  a  high  projecting  headland,, 
and  united  to  the  continent  by  a  large  extent  of  level 
ground  lower  than  the  Noss :  and  presents  the  same 
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t!ook*s  I>ii-^PP®*|'*"^  whether  viewed  from  the  north  or  south, 
coveriefc  Should  the  weather  happen  to  be  sufficiently  clear  to 
*■'    V     -'  admit  a  view  of  the  mountains  both  on  the  sea  coast 
and  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  situation  of  Awatska 
bay,  may  be  known  by  the  two  high  ones  to  the  sooth 
of  it.     That  nearest  the  bay  is  in  the  form  of  a  sogar- 
ioaf,  the  other  flat  at  top,  and  not  quite  so  high.    Three 
very  conspicuous  mountains  appear  on  the  north  side 
of  the  bay ;  of  which  that  to  the  we&t  appears  to  be 
the  highest;   the  next,   being  a  volcano,  is  readily 
known  by  the  smoke  which  it  emits ;  the  third  is  the 
most  northerly,  and  might  properly  be  called  a  cluster 
of  mountains,  as  it  presents  several  flat  tops  to  view. 
"When  got  within  the  capefi,  the  entrance  of  the  bay 
of  Awatska  to  the  north  is  pointed  out  by  a  light- 
boose  on  a  perpendicular   headland.      Many  sunken 
rocks  lie  to  the  eastward  of  this  headland,  stretching 
two  or  three  miles  into  the  sea;  and  which  with  a 
moderate  sea  or  swell  will  always  show  themselves. 
A  small  round  island  lies  four  miles  to  the  sooth  of 
the  entrance,   principally  composed   of  high   pointed 
rocks,  one  of  which  is  very  remarkable.     The  en- 
trance into  the  bay  is  at  first  about  three  miles  wide, 
and  one  and  a  half  in  the  narrowest  part;  the* length 
is  four  miles  in  a  north-west  direction.     Within  the 
mouth  is  a  noble  bason  about  25  miles  in  circumfe* 
rence  ;  in  which  are  the  harbours  of  Rakoweera  to  the 
east,  Tarcinska,  the  west,  and  St  Peter  and  St  Paul 
to  the  north. 
Acconnt  of      Oo  leaving  Kamtschatka,  it  was  unanimously  judged 
the  voTage  improper  to  make  any  attempt  to  navigate  the  seas 
from  the     between  the  continent  of  Asia  and  Japan.     Instead  of 
H"*  ^JJ^r  this,  it  was  proposed  to  steer  to  the  eastward  of  that 
scbatka.      isl^oclf  ^tnd  in  the  way  thither  to  sail  along  the  Knriles  ; 
examining  par ticnlarly  those  that  are  situated  nearest 
to  the  northern  coast  of  Japan,  which  are  said  to  be 
considerable,  and  neither  subject  to  the  Russians  nor 
Japanese.     In  case  they  should  have  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  with  some  secure  and  commodious  harbour  in 
one  of  these  islands,  it  was  supposed  that  they  might 
prove  of  considerable  importance,  as  convenient  places 
for  shelter  for  subsequent  navigators,  who  might  be 
employed  in  exploring  these  seas,  as  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing a  commercial  intercourse  among  the  adjacent 
dominions  of  the  two  above  mentioned  empires.    The 
next  object  was  to  take  a  survey  of  the  coasts  of  the 
islands  of  Japan  ;  after  which  they  designed  to  sail  for 
the  coasts  of  China  as  far  north  as  possible,  and  then 
sail  along  it  southward  to  Macao. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  they  sailed  along  the 
-coast  of  Kamtschatka,  till  they  came  to  the  southern 
point  called  Cape  Lapatka^  whose  situation  they  deter- 
mined to  be  in  Lat.  51.  o.  £•  Long.  156.  45.     To  the 
north-west  they  observed  a  very  lofty  mountain,  whose 
summit  was  lost  in  the  clouds ;  and  the  same  instant 
the  first  of  the  Knrile  islands,  named  SAoomska^  made 
its  appearance  in  the  direction   of  west,  half  sooth. 
The  passage  betwixt  the  southern  extremity  of  Cape 
Lopatka  and  the  island  of  Sboomska,  though  only  one 
league  in  breadth,  is  extremely  dangerous,  both  on  ao- 
connt  of  the  rapidity  of  the  tides,  and  of  the  sunk  rocks 
which  lie  off  the  cape.     In  the  course  of  this  voyage, 
they  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  a  violent  swell  from 
the  north-west  frequently  took  place,  tbongb  the  wind 
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had  been  for  some  time  in  the  western  quarter;  a  cir-CooVc  Oii. 
cnmstance  for  which  they  seem  to  have  bevn  altogether 
unable  to  account. 

The  tempestuous  weatber  which  now  occurred,  pre- 
vented any  discoveries  from  being  made  among  the 
Korile  isles ;  however,  they  again  sailed  over  the  space 
assigned  to  the  land  of  De  Gama,  without  being  able 
to  find  it ;  and,  from  comparing  several  accounts  of 
the  Russian  navigators  witb  one  another,  it  was  judged 
extremely  probable,  that  the  land  of  Jeso,  so  frequently 
laid  down  in  former  maps,  is  no  other  than  the  most 
southerly  of  the  Kurile  isles.  On  coming  in  view  of 
tlie  coast  of  Japan,  they  had  the  mortification  to  find 
that  they  could  not  approach  the  land  by  reason  of 
the  tempestuous  weather  and  bad  state  of  the  ships ;  the 
coasts  of  these  islands  being  extremely  dangerous.  Pas'* 
sing  from  thence  in  qnest  of  the  Bashee  islands,  they 
found  amazing  quantities  of  pomioe-stone  floating  in 
the  sea ;  so  that  they  seemed  inclined  to  believe,  with 
Mr  Mo  Her,  that  if  there  had  formerly  been  any  part 
of  the  contiuent,  or  large  island,  called  the  Land  of 
JesOf  it  must  have  disappeared  in  a  volcanic  convulsion  ; 
which  also  must  have  been  the  case  with  that  called 
the  Compaffy^s  Land  and  Siatdn  Island*  Though  they 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  find  the  Bashee  islands, 
they  discovered  one  in  24.  48.  N.  Lat.  141.  20.  £. 
Long,  which  from  its  appearance,  and  the  sulphureous 
smell  emitted  by  it,  they  named  Sulphur  tsiand. 
After  this  nolbing  remarkable  occurred  till  their 
arrival  at  Canton  in  China,  where  having  staid  for 
some  time  in  order  to  put  their  ships  in  repair,  they  at 
last  set  sail  for  Britain  ;  but  through  stress  of  weather 
were  driven  as  far  north  as  Stromness  in  Orkney. 
From  thence  Captain  Gore  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty  to  inform  them  of  his  arrival ;  and  on 
the  4th  of  October  1780,  the  ships  reached  the  Nore, 
after  an  absence  of  four  years,  two  months,  and  twen- 
ty-two days. 

COOKERY,  the  art  of  preparing  and  dressing 
victuals  for  the  table :  An  art,  in  its  simplest  and 
ordinary  modes,  sufliciently  familiar  to  every  house- 
keeper ;  and,  in  its  luxurious  refinements,  too  copious- 
ly detailed  in  manuals  and  directories  published  for  the 
purpose,  to  require  any  enlargement  here,  were  it  even 
a  topic  that  at  all  deserved  consideration  in  a  work  of 
tlus  nature. 

COOLERS,  in  Medicine^  those  remedies  which  were 
supposed  to  produce  an  immediate  sense  of  cold,  being 
such  as  have  their  parts  in  less  motion  than  those  of 
tlie  organs  of  feeling ;  as  fruits  and  all  acid  liquors. 
Or  they  are  such  as  were  supposed,  by  a  particular  vis- 
cidity or  grossness  of  parts,  to  give  the  animal  fluids  a 
greater  consistency  than  they  had  befi>re,  and  conse- 
quently retard  their  motion,  having  less  of  that  intestine 
force  on  which  their  heat  depends :  this  property  was 
ascribed  to  cucumbers  and  similar  substances. 

COOM,  a  term  applied  to  the  soot  that  gathers  over 
an  oven's  mouth ;  and  also  to  the  black,  greasy  sob- 
stance,  which  works  out  of  tbe  wheels  of  carriages. 

COOMB,  or  Comb,  ojcom^  a  dry  measure  contain- 
ing four  bushels,  or  halt  a  quarter. 

COOP,  in  HuAandry^  a  tumbrel  or  Cart  enclosed 
with  boards,  and  used  to  carry  dnng,  grains,  &c. 

C00P9  is  also  tbe  name  of  a  pen,  or  encloeed  place, 
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Coop      wliere  lambs,  poultry,  &c.  are  shut  up  in  order  to  be 
Coopar.     ffd. 

COOPER,  an  artificer  who  makes  casks,  coops 
tubs  and  barrels,  and  all  kinds  of  wooden  vessels  which 
are  bound  together  with  hoops.  It  would  appear, 
that  the  art  of  the  cooper  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
soon  attained  all  the  perfection  which  it  at  present 
possesses. 

But  although  this  art  is  very  ancient,  there  are  some 
countries  in  which  it  is  yet  unknown  ^  and  in  other 
countries,  f  om  the  scarcity  of  wood,  or  from  some 
other  causes,  earthen  vessels  and  skins  lined  with  pitch 
are  used  for  containing  liquors.  The  Latin  word  c/b/ftim, 
is  u:»ually  translated  *^  cask  ^'^  but  it  was  employed  by  the 
Komans  to  denote  earthen  vessels  used  lor  the  same 
purposes.  The  word  dolare^  to  *'  plane,  or  smooth,** 
from  which  dolium  is  derived,  and  the  word  dolarius^ 
**  a  cooper,*'  may  be  naturally  enough  applied,  the 
former  to  the  construction  of  casks,  which  are  made  of 
several  pieces  of  the  same  tree  planed  and  fitted  for 
joining  together,  and  the  latter  to  the  artificer  him* 
self. 

Pliny  ascribes  the  invention  of  casks  to  the  people  who 
lived  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  In  bis  time  tliey  lined 
them  with  pitch*  From  the  year  70  of  the  Christian 
era,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  and  Vespasian,  the  art  of 
constructing  vessels  of  didereot  pieces  of  wood  seems  to 
have  been  well  known.  Indeed,  previous  to  this  pe- 
riod, Varro  and  Columella,  in  detailing  the  precepts  of 
rural  economy,  speak  distinctly  of  vessels  formed  of  dif* 
ferent  pieces,  and  bound  together  with  circles  of  wood 
or  hoops.  .The  description  which  they  have  given  ao- 
cords  exactly  with  the  construction  of  casks.  The  fa- 
brication of  casks,  on  account  of  the  great  abundance 
of  wood,  was*  probably  very  early  introduced  into 
France.  When  this  art  was  first  practised  in  Britain 
is  unknown  \  but  it  seems  not  improbable  that  it  was 
derived  from  the  French. 

The  figure  of  a  cadk  is  that  of  two  truncated  cones, 
or  rather  conoids,  joined  together^  for  the  lines  are 
not  straight,  as  in  the  cone,  but  are  curved  from  the 
vertex  to  the  base.  A»  tlie  place  where  the  junction 
seems  to  take  place  is  the  most  capacious,  it  is  com* 
monly  called  the  belly  of  the  cask.  In  the  choice  of 
wood,  old,  thick,  and  straight  trees  are  preferred,  from 
which  thin  planks  are  hewn  which  are  to  be  formed 
into  staves.  In  France,  the  wood  is  prepared  in  win* 
ter  ;  the  staves  and  bottoms  are  then  formed,  and  they 
are  put  together,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  artificer, 
the  cask  is  mounted,  in  summer.  Planing  the  staves 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  work  \  and  it  is 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  fa- 
brication of  casks.  In  dressing  staves  with  the  plane, 
the  workman  is  directed  to  cut  across  the  wood  \  the 
reason  of  which  is  probably  to  prevent  the  instrument 
following  the  course  of  the  fibres,  which  may  not  al- 
ways be  in  the  same  plane  with  the  surface  of  the 
stave,  and  thus  render  it  of  unequal  thickness. 

In  the  formation  of  the  staves,  it  onght  to  be  recol- 
lected, that  each  is  to  constitute  part  of  a  double  co- 
noid. It  must  therefore  be  broader  at  the  middle,  and 
most  gradually  become  narrower,  but  not  in  straight 
lines,  towards  the  extremities.  The  oatstde  of  the 
staves,  across  the  wood,  must  be  wrought  into  the  seg- 
meot  of  a  circle  \  and  it  must  be  thickest  aear  the 


middle,  growing  gradoally  thinner  towards  the  ends.   Cooper. 
Great  experience,  it  is  obvious,  must  be  requisite  for ' 
the  nice  adjustment  of  the  diflferent  curves  to  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  cask.     Less  attention,  as  it  is  len  nc- 
cessaryr  is  paid  to  the  rounding  or  dressing  of  the  inside 
of  the  stave. 

After  the  staves  are  dressed  and  ready  to  be  arranged 
in  a  circular  form,  it  might  be  supposed  necessary,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  seams  tight,  to  trim  the  thin 
edges  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  contiguous  staves  may 
be  brought  into  firm  contact  throughout  the  whole 
joint,  or  sloped  similar  to  the  arch-stones  of  a  bridge. 
But  this  is  not  the  practice  which  is  osually  folloired 
by  the  artificer.  Without  attempting  to  slope  them, 
so  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  edge  may  touch  in 
every  point,  he  brings  the  contiguous  staves  into  con- 
tact only  at  the  inner  surface  \  and  in  this  way,  by 
driving  tiie  hoops  hard,  be  can  make  a  closer  joint 
than  could  be  done  by  sloping  them  from  the  outer  to 
the  inner  side.  In  this,  perhaps,  with  giving  the  pro- 
per curvature  to  the  staves,  consists  the  principal  part 
of  the  cooper*s  art. 

Cooper,  Anthony  AskJey^  first  earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
a  most  able  statesman,  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Cooper, 
Bart,  of  Rock  burn  in  Hampshire,  and  was  bom  in 
1621*  He  was  elected  member  for  Tewkesbury,  at 
19  years  of  age,  in  the  short  parliament  that  met  April 
13. 1640.  He  seems  to  have  been  well  aiFccted  to  the 
king's  service  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  ;  for 
he  repaired  to  the  king  at  Oxford  with  offers  of  assist- 
ance :  but  Prince  Maurice  breaking  articles  to  a  town 
in  Dorsetshire  thtft  he  had  got  to  receive  hioit 
furnished  him  with  a  pretence  for  going  over  to  the 
parliament,  from  which  be  accepted  a  commission. 
When  Richard  Cromwell  was  deposed,  and  the  Rnmp 
came  again  into  power,  they  nominated  Sir  Anthony 
one  of  the  council  of  state,  and  a  commissioner  for 
autnaging  the  army.  At  that  very  time  he  bad  enga- 
ged in  a  secret  correspondence  for  restoring  Charles  IL 
and,  upon  the  king's  coming  over,  was  sworn  of  his 
privy  council.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  trial  of  the  regicides  }  was  1000  after  made  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  then  a  commissioner  of  the 
treasury}  in  167a  was  created  earl  of  Shaftesbury; 
and  soon  after  was  raised  to  the  post  of  lord  chancel- 
lor. He  filled  this  office  with  great  ability  and  inte- 
grity ;  and  though  the  short  time  he  was  at  the  helm 
was  in  a  tempestuous  season,  it  is  doing  him  justice 
to  say,  nothing  could  either  distract  or  affright  him. 
The  great  seal  was  taken  from  him  in  1673,  x  2  months 
after  bis  receiving  it  $  but  though  out  of  office,  he  still 
made  a  distinguished  figure  in  parliament,  for  it  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  remain  inactive.  He  drew  upon 
himself  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  duke  of  York,  by 
steadily  promoting,  if  not  originally  inventing,  the  fa- 
mous project  of  an  exclusion-bill.  When  his  enemies 
came  into  power,  he  found  it  necessary  to  consult  his 
safety,  by  retiring  into  Holland,  where  he  died  six 
weeks  after  his  arrival,  in  1683.  While  his  great  abi- 
lities are  confessed  by  all,  it  has  been  his  misfortune 
to  have  his  history  recorded  by  his  enemies,  who  stu- 
died to  render  him  odious.  Butler  has  given  a  very 
severe  character  of  him  in  his  Hudibras. 

Cooper,  Jtnthony  AMey^  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  was 
■on  of  Anthony  earl  of  ShaftesboKy^  and  grandson  of 
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Cooper.  Aotbony  first  earl  of  Shaflesliury,  lord  high  chancel- 
lor of  England.  He  was  born  in  1671,  at  Exeler- 
bouse  in  London^  where  hi^  grandfather  lived,  who 
from  the  time  of  his  birth  conceived  so  great  an  affec- 
tion for  him,  that  he  undertook  the  care  of  his  educa- 
tion ;  and  he  made  so  good  a  progress  in  leaining, 
that  he  coald  read  with  ease  both  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  when  only  ii  years  old.  In  1683,  his  fa- 
ther carried'hira  to  the  school  at  Winchester,  where  he 
was  often  insulted  on  his  gi*and father's  account,  whose 
memory  was  odious  to  the  zealots  for  despotic  power; 
be  therefore  prevailed  with  his  father  to  consent  to  his 
desire  of  going  abroad.  After  three  years  stay  abroad, 
he  returned  to  England  in  1689,  and  was  oB'ered  a 
seat  in  parliament  in  some  of  those  boroughs  where  his 
family  had  an  interest.  But  this  offer  he  did  not  now 
accept,  that  be  might  not  be  interrupted  in  the  course 
of  bis  studies,  which  he  prosecuted  five  years  more 
'  with  great  vigour  and  success ;  till,  on  Sir  John  Tren- 
chard's  death,  he  was  elected  burgess  for  Pool.  Soon 
ttfter  his  coming  into  parliament,  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity given  him  of  expressing  that  spirit  of  liberty  by 
which  he  uniformly  directed  his  conduct  on  all  occa- 
sions. It  was  the  bringing  in  and  promoting  **  the 
act  for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of  high  treason.*' 
But  the  fatigues  of  attending  the  house  of  commons 
in  a  few  years  so  impaired  his  health,  that  he  was  ob- 
liged to  decline  coming  again  into  parliament  after  the 
dissolution  in  1698.  He  then  went  to  Holland,  where 
the  conversation  of  Mr  Bayle,  M.  le  Clerc,  and  seve- 
ral other  learned  and  ingenious  men,  induced  him  to 
reside  a  twelvemonth.  During  this  ttmci  there  was 
printed  at  London,  in  8vo,  an  imperfect  edition  of 
Lord  Ashley's  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue.  It  bad  been 
surreptitiously  taken  from  a  rough  draught,  sketched 
when  he  was  no  more  than  20  years  of  age.  His  lord- 
ship, who  was  greatly  chagrined  at  this  event,  immedi- 
ately bought  up  the  impression  before  many  books  were 
sold,  and  set  about  completing  the  treatise,  as  it  af- 
terwards appeared  ia  the  second  volome  of  the  Charac- 
teristics. Soon  after  Lord  Ashley's  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  became,  by  the  decease  of  his  father,  earl  of 
Shaftesbury.  But  his  own  private  afiairs  hindered 
him  from  attending  the  bouse  of  lords  till  the  se- 
cond year  of  his  peerage,  when  he  was  very  earnest 
to  support  King  William's  measures,  who  wa«  at  that 
time  projecting  the  grand  alliance.  So  much  was  he 
in  favour  with  King  William,  that  he  had  the  offer  of 
secretary  of  state ;  but  his  declining  constitution  would 
not  allow  him  to  accept  of  it.  Though  he  was  disabled 
from  engaging  in  business,  the  king  consulted  him  on 
matters  of  very  high  importance  \  and  it  is  pretty  well 
known  that  he  had  the  greatest  share  in  composing  that 
celebrated  last  speech  of  King  William,  December  31. 
1701.  On  Queen  Anne's  accession  to  the  throne,  he 
returned  to  his  retired  manner  of  life,  being  nu  longer 
advised  with  concerning  the  public ;  and  wa4  then  re- 
moved- from  the  vice-admiralty  of  Dorset,  which  had 
been  in  the  family  for  three  generations.  In  1703,  he 
made  a  second  journey  to  Holland,  and  returned  to 
England  the  year  following*  The  French  prophets, 
soon  after  this,  having  by  their  enthusiastic  rxtrava- 
gancies  made  a  great  noise  throughout  the  nation,  and 
among  different  opinions,  some  advibing  a  prosecution, 
th*  lord  Shaftesbury,  apprehended  that  such  measures 


tended  rather  to  inflame  than  to  cure  the  disease.  This  Coopfr. 
was  the  origin  of  hid  Letter  concerning  Enthusiasm, 
which  he  sent  to  Lord  Somers  then  president  of  the 
council  \  and  which  being  approved  of  by  that  noble- 
man and  other  gentlemen  to  whom  it  wasi  shown,  was 
published  in  1708,  though  without  the  name  of  the 
author,  or  that  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
His  Moralist,  a  philosophical  Rhapsody,  being  a  reci- 
tal of  certain  conversations  on  natural  and  moral  sub- 
jects, appeared  in  January  1 7C9  \  and  in  the  May  fol- 
lowing his  Scnsus  Communis^  an  essay  upon  the  freedom 
of  Wit  and  Humour,  in  a  letter  to  a  Friend.  It  was 
in  the  same  year  that  he  entered  into  the  marriage  state 
with  Mrs  Jane  Ewer,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Tho- 
mas Ewer,  Esq.  of  Lee  in  Hertfordshire.  By  this  la- 
dy, to  whom  his  lordship  was  related,  he  had  an  only 
son,  Anthony  the  late  earl  of  Shaftesbury.  In  1710, 
his  Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to  an  Author,  was  published 
at  London  in  8vo.  While  he  was  thus  employing 
himself  in  literary  composition,  his  health  declined  so 
fast,  that  it  was  recommended  to  him  to  seek  assistance 
from  a  warmer  climate.  Accordingly,  in  July  1711, 
be  set  out  for  Naples,  and  pursuing  his  journey  by  way 
of  France,  was  obliged  to  pass  through  the  duke  of 
Berwick's  army  which  at  that  time  lay  encamped  near 
the  borders  of  Piedmont.  Here  he  was  entertained  by 
that  famous  general  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and 
every  assistance  was  given  him  to  conduct  him  in  safety 
to  the  duke  of  Savoy's  dominions.  Our  noble  author's 
removal  to  Italy  was  of  no  service  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  bis  health  ;  for  after  having  resided^st  Naples 
about  a  year  and  a. -half,  he  departed  this  life  on  the 
4th  of  February,  O.  S.  171 2-13,  in  the  42d  year  of 
his  age.  The  only  pieces  which  he  finished  after  he 
came  to  this  city,  were  the  Judgment  of  Hercules, 
and  the  Letter  concerning  Design,  which  last  was  add- 
ed to  that  impression  of  the  Characteristics  which  ap- 
peared in  173a.  It  was  in  171 1  that  the  first  edition 
was  published  of  all  the  Characteristics  together,  and 
in  the  order  in  which  they  now  stand.  But  this  pub- 
lication not  being  entirely  to  his  lordship's  satisfiictioo, 
be  chiefly  employed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  prepa- 
ring his  writings  for  a  more  elegant  edition;  which 
was  given  to  the  world  10  171 3,  soon  after  his  decease. 
The  several  prints  that  were  then  first  interspersed 
through  the  volumes  were  all  invented  by  himself,  and 
designed  under  his  immediate  inspection ;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  was  at  the  pains  of  drawing  up  a  most  ac- 
curate set  of  instructions,  the  manuscript  of  which  is 
still  preserved  in  the  family.  That  no  mistakes  might 
be  committed,  the  carl  did  not  leave  to  any  other 
hands  so  much  as  the  drudgery  of  correcting  the  press. 
In  the  three  volumes  of  the  Characteristics  of  Men, 
Manners,  Opinions,  and  Times,  he  completed  the 
whole  of  his  works  which  he  intended  for  the  public 
eye.  Not  long  before  his  death  he  had  formed  a 
scheme  of  writing  a  discontse  on  painting,  sculpture, 
and  the  other  arts  of  design,  which,  if  he  had  lived 
to  have  finished  it,  might  have  proved  a  very  pleasing 
and  useful  work,  as  he  had  a  fine  tacte  in  subjects  of  that  • 
kind  :  but  his  premature  decease  prevented  his  making 
any  great  progress  in  the  ondertaking.  The  earl  of 
Shaftesbury  had  an  esteem  for  the  works  of  the  best 
English  divines;  one  remarkable  instance  of  which  was 
displayed  in  his  writing  a  Preface  to  a  volume  of  Dr 
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Coo|««r.  Whichcot*8  Sermons,  publisbecl  in  1698*  Copies  of 
V  ''  these  sermons  limd  been  taken  in  short-hand,  us  thej 
«vf  re  delivered  from  the  pulpit ;  and  the  earl  bad  so 
high  an  opinion  of  theroi  that  he  not  only  introduced 
them  to  the  world  by  his  preface,  but  had  tbem  print- 
ed under  his  own  particular  inspection.  In  bis  Letters 
to  a  Young  Man  at  the  university,  he  speaks  of  Bi- 
shop Burnet  and  DrHoadly  in  terms  of  great  applause, 
and  has  done  justice  to  the  merits  of  Ttllotson,  Bar- 
row, Cbillingworthy  and  Hammond,  as  the  chief  pil- 
lars of  the  church  against  fanaticism.  But  whatever 
regard  his  lordship  might  have  for  some  of  our  divines, 
It  was  to  the  writings  of  antiquity  that  bis  admiration 
was  principally  directed.  These  were  the  constant  ob- 
jects of  his  study,  and  from  them  he  formed  bis  system 
of  philosophy,  which  was  of  the  civil,  social,  and  theistic 
kind. 

Of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  character,  as  a  writer,  diflTer- 
ent  accounts  have  been  given.  As  one  of  bis  greatest 
admirers,  may  be  mentioned  Lord  Monboddo ;  who, 
speaking  of  bis  Rhapsodist  in  particular,  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  pronounce  it  not  only  the  best  dialogue  in  Eng- 
lish, out  of  all  degree  of  comparison,  but  the  soblimest 
philosophy  :  and,  if  we  will  join  with  it  the  Inquiry, 
the  completest  system  both  of  morality  and  theology, 
that  we  have  in  our  language,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  greatest  beauty  and  elegance  for  the  style  and 
composition. 

Even  several  of  the  authors  who  have  disttnguishcd 
themselves  by  their  direct  opposition  to  many  of  the 
sentiments  which  occur  in  the  Characteristics,  have  ne- 
vertheless mixed  no  small  degree  of  applause  with  their 
censures.  *'  I  have  again  perused,  with  fresh  pleasure 
and  fresh  concern  (says  Mr  Balguy,  in  his  Letter  to  a 
Deist),  the  volumes  of  Characteristics— I  heartily  wish 
the  noble  author  had  been  as  unprejudiced  in  writing 
as  I  was  in  reading.  If  he  bad,  I  am  persuaded  his 
readers  would  have  found  double  pleasure  and  double 
instruction.  It  seems  to  me,  that  his  lordship  had' little 
or  no  temptation  to  pursue  any  singularities  of  opi- 
nion by  way  of  distinction.  His  fine  genius  would  suf- 
ficiently have  distinguished  him  from  vulgar  authors  in 
the  high  road  of  truth  and  sense  >  on  which  account 
his  deviations  seem  the  more  to  be  lamented.  The  pu- 
rity and  politeness  of  his  style,  and  the  delicacy  of  his 
sentiments,  are  and  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  read- 
ers of  taste  and  sincerity.  But  nevertheless,  as  his  beau- 
ties are  not  easy  to  be  overlooked,  so  neither  are  his 
blemishes.  His  works  appear  to  be  stained  with  so 
many  gross  errors,  and  bis  fine  thoughts  are  so  often 
mingled  with  absurdities,  that  however  we  may  be 
charmed  with  the  one,  we  are  forced  to  condemn  the 
other.**  Mr  Balguy  hath  farther  observed,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue,  which  if  the 
immediate  object  of  his  animadversion,  that  though  he 
cannot  agree  in  every  particular  contained  in  it,  he 
finds  little  more  to  do  than  to  tell  how  mueh  be  ad- 
mires ;  and  that  he  thinks  it  indeed,  in  the  main,  a 
performance  so  just  and  exact  as  to  deserve  higher 
praises  than  he  is  able  to  give  it. 

Dr  Brown,  in  his  essay  on  the  Characteristics,  ob- 
8erv.es  that  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  hath  in  that  per- 
formance mingled  beauties  and  blots,  faults  and  ex* 
cellencies,  with  a  liberal  and  unsparing  hand.  At  the 
same  time,  the  doctor  applauds  that  generoos  spirit  of 


freedom  which  shines  throoghout  the  whole.  Another  Cooper. 
direct  antagonist  of  the  earl  uf  Shaftesbury,  Dr  Le-  *  v  ** 
land,  has  observed,  that  no  impartial  man  will  deny 
him  the  praise  of  ^  fine  genius.  *'  The  quality  of  the 
writer  (continues  the  doctor),  bis  lively  and  beautiful 
imagination,  the  delicacy  of  taste  he  hath  shown  in 
many  instances,  and  the  graces  and  embellishments  of 
his  style,  though  perhaps  sometimes  too  affected,  have 
procured  him  many  admirers.  To  which  may  be  add- 
ed his  refined  sentiments  on  the  beauty  and  excellency 
of  virtue,  and  that  he  hath  often  spoken  honourably  of 
a  just  and  good  Providence,  whirh  ministers  and  go- 
verns the  whole  in  the  best  manner ;  and  hath  strong- 
ly asserted,  in  opposition  to  Mr  Hobbes,  the  natural 
difference  between  good  and  evil ;  and  that  man  was 
originally  formed  for  society,  and  the  exercise  of  mu- 
tual kindness  and  benevolence  ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
for  religion  and  piety  too.  These  things  have  very 
much  prejudiced  many  persons  in  his  favour,  and  pre- 
pared them  for  receiving,  almost  implicitly,  whatever 
he  hath  advanced.**  Dr  Jo'mson,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  bore  no  good-will  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury  }  neither  did  he  seem  at  all  to  relish  the 
cant  of  the  Shaftesburian  school,  nor  inclined  to  admit 
the  pretensions  of  those  <who  professed  it,  to  tastes  and 
perceptions  which  are  not  common  to  all  men  ;  a  taste 
in  morals,  in  poetry  and  prose  writing,  in  painting,  in 
sculpture,  in  music,  in  architecture, and  in  government! 
A  taste  that  censured  every  production,  and  induced 
them  to  reprobate  every  effort  of  genios  that  fell  short 
of  their  own  capricious  standard. 

The  grand  point  in  which  our  noble  author  lias  ren-^^.  ^i 
dered  himself  justly  obnoxious  to  the  friends  of  reli-Toliv. 
gion,  is  his  having  interspersed  through  the  Characte- 
ristics a  number  of  insinoations  that  appear  to  be  unfa- 
vourable to  the  cause  of  revelation.  There  have  not 
however  been  wanting  many  among  his  admirers,  who 
have  thought  that  he  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  deistical  writers.  The  author  of  animadversions 
upon  Dr  Brown *s  three  Essays  on  the  Characteristics, 
observes,  that  it  is  *'  imprudent,  to  say  no  worse,  in 
some  sincere  advocates  for  Christianity,  to  reject  the 
friendly  advice  and  assistance  of  so  masterly  a  writer  as 
the  lord  Shaftesbury,  and  to  give  him  up  to  the  Deists 
as  a  patron  of  infidelity.**  But  it  is  matter  of  Tact, 
and  not  considerations  of  prudence  or  imprudence,  that, 
must  determine  the  question.  In  support  of  his  lord- 
ship's having  been  a  believer  in  our  holy  religion,  may 
be  alleged,  bis  preface  to  Whiehcot*s  Sermons,  and  his 
Letters  to  a  Student  at  the  university  :  in  both  which 
works  he  constantly  expresses  himself  in  such  language 
as  seems  to  indicate  that  he  was  really  a  Christian. 
And  with  regard  to  the  letten*,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  they  were  written  in  1707,  1708,  and  1709,  not 
many  years  before  his  lordship's  death.  Nevertheless 
there  are  in  the  Characteristirs  so  many  sceptical  pas- 
sages, tliat^he  must  be  considered  as  having  been  a 
doubter  at  least,  if  not  an  absolute  disbeliever,  with 
respect  to  revelation.  But  if  be  must  be  ranked  a- 
roong  the  Deists,  we  agree  with  the  observation  of 
one  of  his  biographers,  that  he  is  a  very  different  Deist 
from  numbers  who  have  appeared  in  that  character  \ 
his  general  principles  being  much  less  exceptionable. 

The  style  of  Lord  Shaftesbury*s  compositions  is  also 
a  point  upon  which  various  and  contradictory  senti- 
ments 
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Cooper.  tojtutB  hikve  boen  entertained*  But  for  the  fullest  and 
most  judUioos  ciiticisni  that  has  appeared  upon  that 
subject,  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  Dr  filair*s  Lec- 
tures on  Bbetoric  and  Belles  Ijettres,  vol.  i.  p.  192, 
i93t  207,  208,  234,  263,  and  396—398. 

Cooper,  Samuel^  a  very  eminent  English  miniature 
pi^inter,  born  in  1609,  and  bred  under  the  care  of 
hjs  uncle  John  Hopkins.  He  derived,  however,  his 
principal  excellence  from  the  study  of  the  works  of  Van« 
dyck,  in  whose  time  he  lived  ^  insomuch  that  he  was 
commonly  styled  **  Vandyck  in  little.'*  His  pencil  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  head,  in  which,  with  all  its  de- 
pendencies, especially  the  hair,  be  was  inimitable  ^  but 
if  he  descended  lower,  his  incorrectness  was  notorious. 
He  died  in  1672;  and  his  pieces  are  universally  ad- 
mired all  over  Europe,  selling  for  incredible  prices.— 
He  had  a  brother,  Alexander,  likewise  a  good  minia- 
ture painter,  who  became  limner  to  Christina  queen  of 
Sweden. 

Cooper,  T/iomas^  a  pious  and  learned  prelate  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Eli&ibeth,  was  born  at  Oxford  a- 
bout  the  year  151 7.     He  was  educated  in  the  school 
adjoining  to  Magdalene  college,  of  which  he  was  a  cho- 
rister, where  also,  in  1 539,  he  was  elected  probation- 
er, .and  fellow  in  the  following  year.     About  the  year 
1546,  quitting  his  fellowship,  be  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  physic,  in  1556  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in 
that  faculty,  and  practised  as  physician  at  Oxford.    Be- 
ing inclined  to  the  Protestant  religion,  probably  this 
•was  only  a  prudent  suspension  of  his  final  intentions 
during  the  popish  reign  of  Queen  Mary ;  for,  on  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  be  resumed  the  study  of  divini- 
tVf  became  a  celebrated  preacher,  was  made  ^ean  of 
Christ-chorch,  and    vice-chancellor  of  the  university, 
having  accumulated  the  degrees  of  bachebr  and  doc- 
tor  in  divinity.     In  1 569  he  was  made  dean  of  Glouce- 
ster ^  and  the  year  following,  bishop  of  Lincoln  :  whence, 
in  X584,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Winchester, 
in  which  city  he  died  on  the  28th  of  April  1594*  and 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  there,  on  the  south  tide  of 
the  choir.     The  several  writers  who  have  mentioned 
Dr  Cooper,  unanimously  gave  him  the  character  of  an 
eloquent  preacher,-  a  learned  divine,  and  a  good  man. 
He  had  the  misfortune,  while  at  Oxford,  to  marry  a 
lady  whose  gallantries  became  notorious ;  nevertheless 
he  would  not  be  divorced  from  her  \  knowing  that  he 
could  not  live  without  a  wife,  he  did  not  choose  '*  to 
charge  his  conscience  with    the  scandal    of  a  second 
marriage.*' — He  wrote,  x.  The  Epitome  of  Chronicles 
from  the  17th  year  after  Christ  to  1540,  and  thence 
after  to  1560.     2.  Thesaurus  lingtae  Romana  ei  Bri* 
tannica.     This  dictionary,   which  is  an   improvement 
upon  Elyot's,  was  much  admired  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who    thenceforward    determined   to  promote   the   au- 
thor.     3.  A  brief  exposition  of  sucB  chapters  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  usually  are  read  in  the  church,  at 
common    prayer,   on    Sundays    throughout  the  year. 
4.  An  admonition  to  the  people  of  England.     5.  Ser- 
mons. 

Cooper,  John  Qilbert^  a  polite  modem  writer, 
was  born  in  1723)  and  was  descended  from  an  an- 
cient family  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  whose  for- 
tune was  injured  in  the  last  century  by  their  at- 
tachment to  the  principles  of  monarchy.  He  resided 
at  Thurgarton  priory  in  Nottinghamshire^  which  was 


granted  by  King  Henry  VIH.  to  William  Cooper,  one     Cooper 
of  his  ancestors.     This  mansion  Mr  Cooper  inherited         II, 
from  his  father,  who   in  1739  was  high  sheriff  of  the  ,  Cop^tiba. 
county  \  and  transmitted  it  to  his  son,  who  filled  the 
same  respectable  office  in  1783.   After  passing  through 
Westminster  school  under  Dr  John  NicoU,  along  with 
the  late  Lord  Albemarle,  Lord  fiuckingham»hire.  Ma- 
jor Johnson,  Mr  George  Ashby,  and  many  other  emi- 
nent and  ingenious  men,  he  became  in  1743  a  fellow- 
commoner  of  Trinity^college,  Cambridge,  and  resided 
there  two  or  three  years  ;  but  quitted  the  university 
on  his  marriage  with  Susanna  the  daughter  of  William 
Wrighte,  Esq.  son  to  the  lord  keeper  of  that  name, 
and  recorder  of  Leicester  1729—1763.     In  the  year 
1745  he  commenced  author,  by  the  publication  of  The 
Power  of  Harmony,  a  poem  in  4to  \  and  in  1746  and 
1747  he  produced  several  Essays  and  Poems  under  the 
signature  of  Philalethes,  in  a   periodical  work  called 
The  Museum^  published  by  Mr  Dodsley.   In  the  same 
year  he  came  forward  as  an  author,  with  his  name,  by 
a  work  which  received  much  assistance  from  his  friend 
this  Reverend  John  Jackson  of  Leicester,  who  comma- 
nicated  several  learned  notes,  in  which  he  contrived  to 
manifest  bis  dislike  to  his  formidable  antagonist  Mr 
Warburton.      It  was  entitled  The  Life  of  Socrates, 
collected   from  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon  and  the 
Dialogues  of  Piato,   and    illustrated  farther  by  Ari- 
stotle, Diodorus  Siculus,  Cicero,    Proclas,  Apoleius^ 
Maximus  Tyrius,  Boetbius,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Au- 
lus  Gellius,  aad  others:   1749,  8vo.     In  this  work  Mr 
Cooper  gave  evident  marks  of  superior  genius  \  warm, 
impetuous,  and  impatient  of  restraint.     In  1 754,  Mr 
Cooper  published  his  Letters  on  Taste,  8vo  ^  an  ele- 
gant little  volume,  on  which  no  small  share  of  his  re- 
putation   is  founded;     and    in    1755,   The   Tomb   of 
Shakespeare,  a  Vision,  4to ;  a  decent  performance,  but 
in  which  there  is  more  of  wit  and  application   than  of 
nature  or  genius.     In  1756  he  assisted  Mr  Moore,  by 
writing  some  numbers  of  the  World  j  and  attempted 
to  rouse  the  indignation  of  his  countrymen  against  the 
Hessians,  at  that  juncture  brought  over  to  defend  the 
nation,   in  a  poem  called  the  Genius  of  Britain,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr  Pitt.     In  1758,  he  published  Epistles  to 
the  Great,  from  Aristippus  in  Retirement,  4to ;   and 
The  Call  of  Aristippus,  Epistle  IV.  to  Mark  Akenstde, 
M.  D.     Also,  A  Father's  Advice  to  his  Son,  in  4to. 
In  the  Annual  Register  of  the  same  year  is  his  Transla- 
tion of  an  Epistle  from  the  King  of  Prussia  to  Monsieur 
Voltaire.     In   1759,  ^®  published  Ver  Vert  j  or  the 
Nunnery  Parrot ;  an  Heroic  Poem,  in  four  cantos,  in- 
scribed to  the  Abbess  of  D*** ;  translated  from  the 
French  of  Monsieur  Gresset,  4to  :  reprinted  in  the  first 
volume  of  Dilly's  Repository,  1777  j    and,  in   1764, 
Poems  on  several  subjects,  by  the  Author  of  tlie  Life 
of  Socrates ;  with  a  prefatory  Advertisement  by  Mr 
Dodsley.     In  this  little  volume  were  included  all  the 
separate  poetical  pieces  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, excepting  Ver  Vert,  which  is  a  sprightly  com- 
position.    Mr   Cooper  died  at  his  father's  house  in 
May  Fair,  after  a  long  and  excruciating  illness  ari- 
sing from  the  stone,  April  14th  1769. 

CO-ORDINATE,  something  of  equal  order,  rank, 
or  degree  with  another. 

COOT.    See  Fuuca,  Orkitroloot  Index. 

COPAIBA,  or  Baham  of  Cosaiba,  a  liquid  resi. 
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Copniba    noQt  Jake,  flowing  fran  incisions  made  in  the  trunk 
II        of  the  copaifera  balsamam.     See  Materia  Medica 
Copenlia.  Jndex. 

gea.  COPAIFERA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants  be- 

longing  to  the  decandria  class.     See  BoTANT  Index » 

COPAL,  improperly  called  gum  copai^  is  a  gam  of 
the  resinous  kind  brought  from  New  Spain,  being  the 
concrete  juice  of  the  Rhus  CopaJitnumm  It  is  employed 
as  a  varnish.  See  Varnishing  and  Chemistry  Index, 

COPARCENARY,  the  share  or  quota  of  a  copar- 
cener. 

COPARCENERS,  (from  cron,  and  por<fc«/n,  '*  part- 
ner^Oi  ^^  Parceners  }  such  as  have  equal  portions  in 
the  inheritance  of  their  ancestor. 

Coparceners  are  so  either  by  law  or  custom.  Co* 
parceners  by  law,  are  the  issue  female  }  which,  in  de- 
fault of  a  male  or  heir,  come  equally  to  the  lands  of 
their  ancestors.  Coparceners  by  custom,  are  those 
who,  by  some  peculiar  custom  of  the  country,  challenge 
equal  parts  in  such  lands ;  as  in  Kent,  by  the  custom 
of  gavelkind.  The  crown  of  England  is  not  subject  to 
coparcenary. 

COPE,  an  ecclesiastical  ornament,  usually  worn  bj 
phanters  and  subchanters,  when  they  officiate  in  so- 
lemnity. It  reaches-  from  the  shoulders  to  the  feet« 
The  ancients  called  it  P/i/vioi^p.— -The  word  is  also  used 
for  the  roof  or  covering  of  a  house,  &c. 

Cope  is  also  the  name  of  an  ancient  custom  or  tri- 
bute due  to  the  king  or  lord  of  the  soil,  out  of  the  lead 
mines  in  some  part  of  Derbyshire }  of  which  Manlove 
saith  thus : 
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Egress  and  regress  to  the  king^s  highway. 
The  miners  have ;  and  lot  and  cope  they  pay  j 
The  thirteenth  dish  of  ore  within  their  mine. 
To  the  lord  for  hi,  they  pay  at  measuring  time  j 
Sixpence  a  load  for  cope  the  lord  demands. 
And  that  is  paid  to  the  burgkmaster*»  hands. 

This  word  by  Doomsday-book,  as  Mr  Hagar  hath  in- 
terpreted it,  signifies  a  hill :  and  cope  is  taken  for  the 
supreme  cover,  as  the  cope  of  heaven. 

COPEL:    See  Cupel. 

COPENHAGEN,  the  capiul  of  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  island  of 
Zealand,  upon  a  fine  bay  of  the  Baltic  sea,  not  far 
from  the  strait  called  the  Sound.  E*  Long.  12.  35.  N. 
Lat.  s^.  41. 

The  precise  date  of  the  foundation  of  this  city  is  dis- 
puted ;  but  the  most  probable  account  is,  that  it  took 
its  rise  from  a  castle  built  on  the  spot  in  the  year  X168, 
as  a  protection  against  the  pirates  which  at  that  time 
swarmed  in  the  Baltic.  The  conveniency  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  security  afforded  by  the  castle,  soon  in- 
duced a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Zealand  to  resort 
thither  :  but  it  was  not  distinguished  by  the  royal  resi- 
dence until  I443f  <l"ring  the  reign  of  Christopher  of 
Bavaria;  since  which  time  it  has  been  gradually  en- 
larged and  beautified,  and  is  become  the  capital  of 
Denmark. 

Copenhagen  is  the  best  built  city  of  the  north  >  for 
although  Petersburgh  excels  it  in  superb  edifices,  yet, 
as  it  contains  no  wooden  hoosen,  it  does  not  display 
that  striking  contrast  of  meanness  and  magnificence  \ 
but  in  general  exhibits  a  more  equable  and  uniform  ap- 
pearance.    The  town  is  surrounded  towards  the  land 
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with  regular  ramparts  and  bastions,  a  broad  diteh  full  Cepedu. 
of  water,  and  a  few  outworks  :  its  circumference  mea-     sea 
sures  between  four  and  five  miles.     The  streets  are       I. 
well  paved,  with  a  foot-way  on  each  side,  hot  too  nar-,^""^" 
row  and  inconvenient  for  general  use.    The  greatest 
part  of  the  buildings  are  of  brick  \  and  a  few  are  of 
free -stone  brought  from  Germany.     The  houses  of  the 
nobility  are  in  general  splendid,  and  constructed  in  the 
Italian  style  of  architecture :  the  palace,  which  was 
erected  by  Christian  VI.  is  a  large  pile  of  building ; 
the  front  is  of  stone,  and  th«  wings  of  brick  stuccoed ; 
the  suit  of  apartments  is  princely  \  but  the  external  ap- 
pearance is  more  grand  than  elegant. 

The  busy  spirit  of  commerce  is  visible  in  this  city. 
The  haven  is  always  crowded  with  merchant  ships: 
and  the  streets  are  intersected  by  broad  canals,  which 
bring  the  merchandise  close  te  the  warehouses  that  line 
the  quays.  This  city  owes  its  principal  beauty  to  a 
dreadful  fire  in  1728,  that  destroyed  five  churches  aad 
67  streets,  which  have  been  since  rebuilt  in  the  modem 
style*  The  new  part  of  the  town,  raised  by  the  late  king 
Frederic  V.  is  extremely  beaotifiil,  scarcely  inferior  to 
Bath.  It  consists  of  an  octagon,  containing  four  uni- 
form and  elegant  buildings  of  hewn  stone,  and  of  four 
broad  streets  leading  to  it  in  opposite  directions.  In 
the  middle  of  the  area  stands  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Frederic  V.  in  bronze,  as  big  as  life,  which  cost  8o,OOoL 
The  Royal  Museum,  or  Cabinet  of  Rarities,  merits  the 
attention  of  travellers. 

Copenhagen  contained  90,000  inhabitants  in  1 801, 
and  at  present  is  supposed  to  contain  105,000.  It  suf- 
fered by  a  great  fire  in  17;^  \  and  in  18079  when  the 
town  was  bombarded  br  the  British,  about  300  houses 
were  destroyed,  including  the  cathedral  and  part  of  the 
university,  and  double  the  number  were  damaged. 

Fart  of  Copenhagen,  which  is  called  Christianshafen^ 
is  built  upon  the  isle  of  Amak|  which  generally  attracts 
the  curiosity  of  foreigners ;  (see  Amak).  From  this 
place,  to  which  the  main  city  is  joined  by  a  bridge,  the 
markets  are  supplied  with  fowl,  beef,  mutton,  venison, 
corn,  and  culinary  vegetables. 

COPERNICAN,  in  general,  something  belonging 
to  Copernicus.    Hence 

CopSRyiCdN  System  or  Hypothesis,  that  system  of  the 
world  wherein  the  sun  is  supposed  to  rest  in  the  centre, 
and  the  planets,  with  the  earth,  to  move  in  ellipses 
round  him.    See  Copernicus. 

COPERNICUS,  NicoLAUS,  an  eminent  astrono- 
was  born  at  Thorn  in  Prussia,  Jan.  10.  1472. 


mer. 


He  was  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  at 
home  *,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Cracovia,  where  he  stu- 
died philosophy  and  physic  His  genius  in  the  mean 
time  was  naturally  turned  to  mathematics,  which  be 
pursued  through  all  its  various  branches.  He  set  out 
for  Italy  when  he  was  23  years  of  age ;  but  staiii  at 
Bonoiiia  some  time,  for  the  sake  of  being  with  the  ce- 
lebrated astronomer  of  that  place,  Dominicus  Maria  : 
whose  conversation,  however,  and  company,  he  affect- 
ed, not  so  much  a^  a  learner,  as  an  assistant  to  him  in 
making  his  observations.  From  thence  be  passed  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  no  sooner  arrived  than  he  was 
considered  as  not  inferior  to  the  famous  Regiomonta- 
nus  ;  and  acquired,  in  short,  no  great  a  reputation,  that 
he  was  chosen  professor  of  mathematics,  which  he 
taught  for  a  long  time  with  great  applause.     He  also 
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Oopornieat.Q^^^  •omaastronoinicml  obaorvntions  there  about  the 
year  1500*  Returning  to  his  own  country  some  years 
after,  he  began  to  apply  his  vast  knowledge  in  mathe* 
matics  to  correct  the  system  of  astronomy  which  then 
prevailed.  He  set  himself  to  collect  all  the  books 
which  had  been  written  by  philosophers  and  astrono* 
mers,  and  to  examine  all  the  various  hypotheses  they 
had  invented  for  the  solution  of  the  celestial  pheno- 
nena,  to  try  if  a  more  symmetrical  order  and  consti- 
inlion  of  the  parts  of  the  world  could  not  be  discover- 
ed, and  a  more  just  and  exquisite  harmony  in  its  mo« 
lions  established,  than  what  the  astronomers  of  those 
times  so  easily  admitted.  But  of  all  their  hypotheses 
none  pleased  him  so  well  as  the  Pythagorean,  which 
made  the  sun  to  be  the  centre  of  the  system,  and  sup- 
posed the  earth  to  move  UQt  only  round  the  sun,  but 
round  its  own  axis  also.  He  thought  he  discerned  much 
beautiful  order  and  proportion  in  this ;  and  that  all 
that  embarrassment  and  perplexity  from  epicycles  and 
excentrics  which  attended  the  rtolemaic  hypothesis, 
would  here  be  entirely  removed. 

This  system,  then,  be  began  to  consider,  and  to  write 
upon,  when  he  was  about  35  years  of  age.  He  em- 
ployed  himself  in  contemplating  the  phenomena  care- 
fully ;  in  making  mathematical  calculations  ^  in  exa- 
mining the  observations  of  the  ancients,  and  in  making 
Dew  ones  of  his  own ;  and  after  more  than  20  years 
chiefiy  spent  in  this  manner,  he  brought  his  scheme  to 
perfection,  and  established  that  system  of  the  world 
which  goes  by  his  name,  and  is  now  universally  re- 
ceived, (see  AsTRONOMT  Index),  His  system,  how- 
ever, was  then  looked  upon  as  a  most  dangerous  here- 
sy }  for  which  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  Pope 
Urban  VUI.  and  not  suffered  to  come  out  till  he  had 
fecanted  his  opinion )  that  is,  till  he  had  renounced 
the  testimony  of  bis  senses.  He  died  the  a4th  of  May 
1543,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

This  extraordinary  man  had  been  made  canon  of 
Worms  by  his  mother's  brother,  Lucas  Wazelrodius, 
who  was  bishop  of  that  place.  He  was  not  only  the 
greatest  of  astronomers,  but  a  perfect  master  of  the 
Uieek  and  Latin  tongues }  to  all  which  he  joined  the 
greatest  piety  and  innocence  of  manners. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  discoveries  of 
Copernicus,  by  Dr  Smith,  in  his  Essays  on  Phiiosopht- 
ad  Subjects. 

^  The  confusion  (says  Dr  Smith)  in  which  the  old 
hypothesis  represented  the  heavenly  bodies,  was,  as  Co- 
pernicus himself  tells  us,  what  first  suggested  to  him  the 
design  of  forming  a  new  system,  that  these,  the  noblest 
works  of  nature,  might  no  longer  appear  devoid  of  that 
harmony  and  pi*oportion  which  discover  themselves  in 
her  meanest  productions.  What  most  of  all  dissatisfied 
him  was,  the  notion  of  the  equalizing  circle,  which,  by 
representing  the  revolutions  of  the  celestial  spheres  as 
equable  only  wbeu  surveyed  from  a  point  that  was  dif- 
ferent from  their  centres,  introduced  a  real  inequality 
into  their  motions  ^  contrary  to  that  most  natural,  and 
indeed  fundamental  idea,  with  which  all  the  authors  of 
astronomical  systems,  Plato,  Eudoxus,  Aristotle,  even 
Hipparchns  and  Ptolemy  themselves,  had  hitherto  set 
out,  that  the  real  motions  of  such  beautiful  and  divine 
objects  must  necessarily  be  perfectly  regular,  and  go  on 
In  a  manner  as  agreeable  to  the  imagination  as  the  ob- 
jects themselves  are  to  the  senses.    He  began  to  coo- 
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aider,  therefore,  whether,  bv  supposing  the  heaTenly  Copemic 
bodies  to  be  arranged  in  a  different  order  from  that  in 
which  Aristotle  and  Hipparchus  had  placed  them,  tbia 
so  much  sought  for  oniformity  might  not  be  bestowed 
upon  their  motions.     To  discover  this   arrangement, 
he  examined  all  the  obscure  traditions  delivered  down 
to  us,  concerning  every  other  hypothesis  which  the 
ancients   had   invented    for   the  same  purpose.     He 
found,  in  Plutarch,  that  some  Pythagoreans  had  repre- 
sented the  earth  as  revolving  in  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, like  a  wheel  round  its  own  axis  \  and  that  others, 
of  the  same  sect  had  removed  it  from  the  centre,  and 
represented  it  as  revolving  in  the  ecliptic  like  a  etnr 
round  the  central  fire.     By  this  central  6re  he  suppo- 
sed they  mer.nt  the  sun ;  and  though  in  this  be  was 
very  widely  mistaken,  it  was,  it  seems,  upon  this  in- 
terpretation that  he  began  to  consider  how  such  an  hy- 
pothesis might  be  made  to  correspond  to  the  appear- 
ances.    The  supposed  authority  of  those  old  philoso- 
phers, if  it  did  not  originally  suggest  to  him  his  system, 
seems  at  least  to  have  confirmed   him  in  an  opinion 
which,  it  is  jiot  improbable,  he  had  beforehand  other 
reasons  for  embracing,  notwithstanding  what  be  himself 
would  afiirm  to  the  contrary. 

*'  It  then  occurred  to  him,  that  if  the  earth  was  sup* 
posed  to  revolve  every  day  round  its  axis,  from  west  to 
east,  all  the  heavenly  bodies  would  appear  to  revolve, 
in  a  contrary  direction,  from  east  to  west.  The  diurnal 
revolution  of  the  heavens,  upon  this  hypothesis,  might 
be  only  apparent)  the  firmament,  which  has  no  other 
sensible  motion,  might  be  perfectly  at  rest ;  while  the 
sun,  tbe  moon,  and  the  five  planets,  might  have  no 
other  movement  beside  that  eastward  revolution  which 
is  peculiar  to  themselves.  That,  by  supposing  .the 
earth  to  revolve  with  the  planets  round  the  sun,  in  an 
orbit,  which  comprehended  within  it  the  orbits  of  Ve- 
nus and  Mercury,  but  was  comprehended  within  those 
of  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  be  could,  without  the 
embarrassment  of  epicycles,  connect  together  the  appa- 
rent annual  revolutions  of  the  sun,  and  the  direct,  re- 
trograde, and  stationary  appearances  of  the  planets  \ 
that  while  the  earth  really  revolved  round  the  sun  on 
one  side  of  the  heavens,  the  sun  would  appear  to  re- 
volve round  the  earth  on  the  other}  that  while  she 
really  advanced  in  her  annual  course,  he  would  appear 
to  advance  eastward  in  that  movement  which  is  peculiar 
to  himself.  That,  by  supposing  the  axis  of  the  earth 
to  be  always  parallel  to  itself,  not  to  be  quite  perpen- 
dicular, but  somewhat  inclined  to  the  plane  of  her  or- 
bit, and  consequently  to  present  to  the  sun  the  one 
pole  when  on  tbe  one  side  of  him,  and  the  other  when 
on  the  other,  he  would  account  for  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  \  the  sun's  seemingly  alternate  progression  from 
north  to  south,  and  from  south  to  north ;  the  consequent 
change  of  the  seasons,  and  different  lengths  of  days  and 
nights  in  the  different  seasons. 

*'  If  this  new  hypothesis  thus  connected  together  all 
these  appearances  as  happily  as  that  of  Ptolemy,  there 
were  others  which  it  couoected  together  much  better. 
The  three  superior  planets,  when  nearly  in  conjunction 
with  tbe  sun,  appear  always  at  tbe  greatest  distance  from 
the  earth ;  are  smallest,  and  least  sensible  to  the  eye ;  and 
seem  to  revolve  forward  in  their  direct  motion  with  the 
greatest  rapidity.  On  tbe  contrary,  when,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  sun,  that  is^  when  in  their  meridian  about 
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Copernicot.  midaigbt,  tlicy  uppear  nearest  the  eartli,  Mre  largest,  and 
most  scntiibie  to  the  eye,  and  seem  to  revolve  backwards 
in  their  retrograde  motion.  To  explain  these  appear- 
ancfs,  the  system  of  Ptolemy  supposed  each  of  these 
planets  to  be  at  the  upper  part  of  their  several  epi- 
cycles  in  the  one  case,  and  at  the  lower  in  the  other. 
Bat  it  afforded  no  satisfactory  principle  of  conaectioo, 
which  could  lead  the  mind  easily  to  conceive  how  the 
epicycles  of  those  planets,  whose  spheres  were  so  distant 
from  the  sphere  of  the  sun,  should  thos,  if  one  may  say 
so,  keep  time  to  bis  motion.  The  system  of  Copemi* 
cus  afforded  this  easily  ;  and  like  a  more  simple  macbinci 
without  the  assistances  of  epicycles,  connected  together, 
by  fewer  movements,  the  complex  appearances  of  the 
heavens.  When  the  superior  planets  appear  nearly  in 
conjunction  with  the  sun,  they  are  then  in  the  side  of 
their  orbits,  which  is  almost  opposite  to,  and  nuist  di* 
stant  from  the  earth,  and  therefore  appear  smallest  and 
least  sensible  to  the  eye.  But  as  they  then  revolve  in 
a  direction  which  is  almost  contrary  to  that  of  the  earth, 
they  appear  to  advance  forward  with  double  velocity  ^ 
as  a  ship  that  sails  in  a  contrary  direction  to  another 
appears  from  that  other  to  sail  both  with  its  own  velo* 
city  and  the  velocity  of  that  from  which  it  is  seen.  On 
the  contrary,  when  those  planets  are  in  opposition  to 
the  snn,  they  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  sun  with  the 
earth,  are  nearest  it,  most  sensible  to  the  eye,  and  re* 
volve  in  the  same  direction  with  it ;  but  as  their  revo- 
lutions round  the  son  are  slower  than  that  of  the  earth, 
they  are  necessarily  If  ft  behind  if,  and  therefore  seem 
to  revolve  backwards  \  as  a  ship  which  sails  slower  than 
another,  though  it  sails  in  the  same  direction,  appears 
from  that  other  to  sail  backwards.  After  the  same 
manner,  by  the  same  annual  revolution  of  the  earth,  he 
connected  together  the  direct  and  retrograde  motions 
of  the  two  inferior  planets,  as  well  as  the  stationary  ap- 
pearances of  all  the  five. 

'*  Thus  far  did  this  new  account  of  things  render  the 
Appearances  of  the  heavens  more  completely  coherent 
than  had  been  done  by  any  of  the  former  systems.  It 
did  this,  too,  by  a  more  simple  and  intelligible,  as  well 
as  more  beantifbl  machinery.  It  represented  the  son, 
the  great  ealightener  of  the  universe,  whose  body  was 
alone  larger  than  all  the'planets  taken  together,  as  esta- 
blished immoveable  in  the  cf ntre,  shedding  light  and 
heat  on  all  the  worlds  that  circulated  around  him  in 
one  uniform  direction,  but  in  longer  or  shorter  periods 
according  to  their  different  distances.  It  took  away 
the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  firmament,  whose  rapidity, 
upon  the  old  hypothesis,  was  beyond  what  even  thought 
could  conceive.  It  uot  only  delivered  the  imagination 
from  the  embarrassment  of  epicycles,  but  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  conceiving  these  two  opposite  motions  going 
on  at  the  same  time,  which  the  system  of  Ptolemy  and 
Aristotle  bestowed  upon  all  the  planets  ^  I  mean,  their 
diurnal  westward,  and  periodical  eastward  revolutions. 
The  earth's  revolution  round  its  own  axis  took  away 
the  necessity  for  supposing  the  fir^t}  and  the  second  was 
easily  conceived  when  by  itself.  The  five  planets,  which 
seem,  upon  all  other  systems,  to  lie  objects  of  a  species 
by  themselves,  unlike  to  every  thing  to  which  the  ima-> 
gination  lias  been  accustomed,  when  supposed  to  revolve 
along  with  the  earth  round  the  sun,  were  naturally  ap- 
prehended to  be  objects  of  the  same  kind  with  the  earth, 
habitable,  opaque,  and  enlightened  only  by  the  rays  of 
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the  son.    And  thus  this  hypothesis,  by  clas^iqf  them  in  fHyfmtw, 
the  same  species  of  things,  with  an  object  that  is  of  all    Catibil 
others  the  moat  fiuniliar  to  ua,  took  off  thut  wonder  and 
oncertainty  which   the  strangeness  and  singularity  of 
the  appearance  had  excited  j  and  thus  far,  too,  better 
answered  the  great  end  of  philosophy. 

'*  Neither  did  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  this  system 
alone  recommend  it  to  the  imagination  ;  the  no^ekj 
and  unexpectedness  of  that  view  of  nature  which  U 
opened  to  the  fancy,  excited  more  wonder  and  surpnsi 
than  the  strangest  of  those  appearances,  which  it  had 
been  invented  to  render  natural  and  familiar,  and  these 
sentiments  still  more  endeared  it.  For  though  it  is  the 
end  of  philosophy  to  allay  that  wonder  wliich  either  the 
unusual  or  seemingly  disjointed  appearances  of  natora 
excite,  yet  she  never  triumphs  so  much  as  when,  in  or- 
der to  connect  together  a  few,  in  themselves  perfaapa 
inconsiderable  objects,  she  has,  if  I  may  say  so,  created 
another  oonstitittion  of  things,  more  natural  indeed,  and 
such  as  the  imagination  can  more  easily  attend  to,  bol 
more  new,  more  contrary  to  common  opinion  and  ex- 
pectation, than  any  of  those  appearances  themselves. 
As  in  the  instance  before  us,  in  order  to  connect  to- 
gether some  seeming  irregularities  in  the  motions  of 
the  planets,  the  most  inconsiderable  objects  in  the 
heavens,  and  of  which  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
have  no  occasion  to  take  any  notice  during  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives,  she  has,  to  talk  in  the  hyperbo- 
lical language  of  Tycfao  Brahe,  moved  the  earth  from 
its  foundations,  stopt  the  revolution  of  the  firmament, 
made  the  sun  stand  still,  and  subverted  the  whole  order 
of  the  universe. 

**  Such  were  the  advantages  of  this  new  hypothesis, 
as  they  appeared  to  its  author,  when  he  first  invented  it. 
But  though  that  love  of  paradox,  ao  natural  to  the 
learned,  sAd  that  pleasure  which  they  are  so  apt  to  take 
in  exciting,  by  the  novelty  of  their  supposed  discoveries, 
the  amazement  of  mankind,  may,  notwilbstaDding  what 
one  of  his  disciples  tells  us  to  the  contrary,  have  had 
its  weight  in  prompting  Copernicus  to  adopt  this  ra- 
tem  ;  yet  when  he  had  com|deted  his  Treatise  of  Be* 
volutions,  and  began  coolly  to  consider  what  a  strange 
doctrine  he  was  about  to  offer  to  the  world,  be  ao 
much  dreaded  the  prejudice  of  mankind  against  it, 
that,  by  a  species  of  continence  of  all  others  the  n»ost 
diiScult  to  a  philosopher,  he  detained  it  in  his  closet 
for  thirty  years  together.  At  last,  in  the  extremity 
of  old  age,  he  allowed  it  to  be  extorted  from  him, 
but  died  as  soon  as  it  was  printed,  and  before  it  was 
published.** 

Copernicus,  the  name  of  an  astronomical  instm- 
ment,  invented  by  Mr  Whiston,  to  exhibit  the  motion 
and  phenomena  of  the  planets,  both  primary  and  se- 
condary. It,  is  built  upon  the  Copemican  system,  and 
for  that  reason  called  by  his  name. 

COPHTI,  CoPHTS,  or  Cofti,  a  name  given  to 
the  Christians  of  Kgypt,  who  are  of  the  aact  of  Jaoo^ 
bites. 

The  critics  are  extremely  divided  about  the  origin 
and  orthography  of  the  word  ;  some  write  it  Cophti, 
others  Coplitites,  Cophtitse,  Copts,  &c.  Scaliger  de- 
rives the  name  from  Coptos,  an  anciently  celebrated 
town  of  Egypt,  the  metropolis  of  the  Thebaid.  Kir- 
cher  refutes  this  opinion,  and  maintains,  that  the  word 
originally  signifies  *'  cat^  and  **  circumscribed  5*'  and 
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Cophtl  ^fts  given  these  people  by  the  Maliometans,  by  way  of 
reproach,  because  of  their  practice  of  circumcising: 
but  P.  Sollier,  another  Jesuit,  refutes  this  opinion. 
Scaliger  afterwards  changed  his  opinion,  and  derived 
the  word  frora  Aiyv«TK»  the  ancient  name  of  Egypt, 
by  retrenching  the  Brst  syllable  r  but  this  opinion,  too, 
P.  Sollier  disputes,  John  de  Leo  and  others  say,  that 
the  Egyptians  anciently  called  their  country  Efchibih^ 
or  Cibth^  from  Cihth  their  first  king,  whence  Cophtite, 
&c.  \  others  say  from  Cobtim  second  king  of  Egypt. 
Vansleb  derives  the  word  Copht  from  Copt,  son  of 
Mtsrairo,  grandson  of  Noah.  All  these  etymologies 
P.  Sollier  rejects,  on  this  principle,  that  were  they  true, 
the  Egyptians  ought  all  equally  to  be  called  Cophti; 
vrhereas,  in  effect,  none  but  the  Christians,  and  among 
those  none  but  the  Jacobites,  bear  the  name,  the  Mel- 
chitea  not  being  comprehended  under  it.  Hence  he 
dkooses  to  derive  the  word  from  the  name  Jacobite^ 
retrenching  the  first  syllable  ;  whence  Cobite,  Cobeti 
Copta,  and  Cophta. 

The  Cophts  have  a  patriarch  who  resides  at  Cairo, 
but  he  takes  his  title  from  Alexandria :  he  has  no 
archbishop  under  him,  but  11  or  12  bishops.  The 
rest  of  the  clergy,  whether  secular  or  regular,  is  com- 
posed of  the  orders  of  St  Anthony,  St  Paul,  and  St 
Macarius,  who  have  each  their  monasteries.  Besides 
the  orders  of  oriests,  deacons,  and  sobdeacons,  the 
Cophts  have  likewise  archimandrites,  the  dignity 
whereof  they  confer  with  all  the  prayers  and  ceremo- 
nies of  a  strict  ordination.  This  makes  a  considerable 
(lifference  among  the  priests  j  and  besides  the  rank 
and  authority  it  gives  them  with  regard  to  the  religi- 
ous, it  comprehends  the  degree  and  functions  of  arch- 
priests.  By  a  cnstom  of  600  years  standing,  if  a  priest 
elected  bishop  be  not  already  archimandrite,  that  dig- 
nity must  be  conferred  on  him  before  episcopal  ordi« 
nation.  The  second  person  among  the  clergy,  after 
the  patnarch,  is  the  titular  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who 
also  resides  at  Cairo,  because  of  the  few  Cophts  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  he  is,  in  effect,  little  more  than  the  bishop  of 
Cairo :  only  be  goes  to  Jerusalem  every  Easter,  and 
visits  some  other  places  in  Palestine  near  Egypt,  which 
own  bis  jurisdiction.  To  him  belongs  the  government 
of  the  Cophtic  cbarch,  daring  the  vacancy  of  the  pa- 
triarchal see. 

To  be  elected  patriarch,  it  is  necessary  the  person 
have  lived  all  bis  life  in  continence  \  it  is  be  confers 
the  bishoprics.  To  be  elected  bishop,  the  person  must 
be  in  the  celibate;  or,  if  he  has  been  married,  it 
must  not  be  above  once.  The  priests  and  inferior 
ministers  are  allowed  to  be  married  before  ordination  \ 
but  are  not  obliged  to  it,  as  Ludolphns  erroneously 
observes.  They  have  a  great  number  of  deacons,  and 
even  confer  the  dignity  frequently  on  children.  None 
but  the  lowest  rank  among  the  people  commence  eccle- 
siastics \  whence  arises  that  excessive  ignorance  found 
among  them;  yet  the  respect  of  the  laity  towards 
the  clergy  is  very  extraordinary.  Their  office  is  longer 
than  the  Roman  office,  and  never  changes  in  any 
thing :  they  have  three  Iltnrgies,  which  they  vary  occa- 
sionally. 

The  monastic  life  is  in  great  esteem  among  the 
Cophts:  to  be  admitted  into  it,   there  is  always  re- 

2uired  the  consent  of    the   bishop.      The  religious 
<»pht8  make  a  vow  of  perpetual  chastity ;  reooimce 


the  world,  and   live  with  great  austerity  In  deserts ;     Copht^ 
they  are  obliged   to   sleep   in   their  clothes  and   their    t'opJ>iic'- 
girdle,  on   a  mat  stretched   on    the  ground ;    and    to         ' 
prostrate   themselves  every   evening  150  times,   with 
their  face  and  breast  on  the  ground.   They  are  all,  both 
men  and   women,  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  people  ; 
and  live  on  alms.   The  nunneries  are  properly  hospitals; 
and  few  enter  but  widows  reduced  to  beggary. 

F.  Hoderic  reduces  the  errors  and  opinions  of  the 
Cophts  to  the  following  heads  :  I.  That  they  put  away 
their  wives,  and  espouse  others  while  the  first  are 
living.  2.  That  they  have  seven  sacraments,  viz.  bap- 
tism, the  eucharrst,  confirmation,  ordination,  faith,  fast- 
ing, and  prayer.  3.  That  they  deny  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
proceed  from  the  Son*  4.  That  they  only  allow  of  three 
oecumenical  councils ;  those  of  Nice,  Constantinople, 
and  Ephesus.  5.  That  they  only  allow  of  one  natnre, 
will,  and  operation,  in  Jesus  Christ,  after  the  union  of 
the  humanity  with  the  divinity.  For  their  errors  in 
discipline,  they  may  be  reduced,  i.  To  the  practice 
of  circumcising  their  children  before  baptism,  which 
has   obtained   among   them   from   the    I2th   century. 

2.  To  their  ordaining  deacons   at  five  years  of  age. 

3.  To  their  allowing  of  marriage  in  the  second  degree. 
4*  To  their  forbearing  to  eat  blood  ;  to  which  some 
add  their  belief  of  a  baptism  by  fire,  which  they  confer 
by  applying  a  hot  iron  to  their  forehead  or  cheeks. 
—Others  palliate  these  errors,  and  show  that  many  of 
them  are  rather  abuses  of  particular  persons  thaa 
doctrines  of  the  sect.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  with 
regard  to  their  polygamy,  eating  of  blood,  marrying 
in  the  second  degree,  and  the  baptism  of  fire  ;  for  cir- 
cumcision, it  is  not  practised  as  a  ceremony  of  reli* 
gion,  nor  as  of  any  divine  appointment,  bnt  merely 
as  a  custom,  which  they  derive  from  the  IshmaeU 
ites ;  and  which,  perhaps,  may  have  had  its  origio 
from  a  view  to  health  and  decency  in  these  hot  coun- 
tries. 

The  Cophts,  at  different  times,  have  made  several 
reunions  with  the  Latins ;  hot  always  in  appearance 
only,  and  under  some  necessity  of  their  affairs.     In  the 
time  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  a  Syrian  was  despatched   to 
Bome  from  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  with  letters  to 
that  pope ;  wherein  he  acknowledged  bis  authority,  and 
promised  obedience ;  desiring  a  person  might  E>e  dis- 
patched to  Alexandria,  to  treat  about  a  reunion  of  hia 
clinrch  to  that  of  Rome ;  pursuant  to  which.  Pins  IV. 
successor  to  PanI,  chose  F.  Roderic,  a  Jesoit,  whom  he 
dispatched  in  1561,  in  quality  of  apostolical  noncio. 
But  the  Jesuit,  upon  a  conference  with  two  Cophts  de-^ 
puted  for  that  purpose  by  the  patriarch,  was  made  to 
know,  that  the  titles  of  father  of  fathers,  pastor  of  pas- 
tors, and  master  of  all  churches,  which  the  patriareh 
had  bestowed  on  the  pope  in  his  letters,  were  no  more 
than  mere  matters  of  civility  and  compliment;  and  that 
it  was  in  this  manner  the  patriarch  used  to  write  to  his 
friends  :  they  added,  that  since  the  conncil  of  Chalcc- 
don,  and  the  establishment  of  several  patriarchs  indepen- 
dent of  one  another,  each  was  chief  and  master  of  his 
own  church.      This  was  the  answer  the  patriarch  gave 
the  pope,  after  he  had  received  a  sum  of  money  remit- 
ted to  him  from  Bome,  by  the  hands  of  the  Venetian 
consul. 

COPHTIC,  or  Coptic,  the  language  of  the  Cophts, 
the  ancient  language  of  the  Egyptians,  mixed  with 
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Copb'io    A  great  deal  of  Greek,  the  characters  it  is  wrluen  ia 
II         being  all  Greek.     It  has  a  form  and  construction  pecu* 

^°P''g'  ^  liar  to  itself:  it  has  no  inflections  of  the  nouns  or  verbs  ^ 
but  expresses  number,  case,  gender,  person,  mood,  tense, 
anil  possessive  pronouns,  by  letters  and  particles  pre- 
fixed. 

F.  Kircher  is  the  first  who  published  a  grammar  and 
vocabulary  of  the  Cophtic.  There  is  not  known  any 
book  extant  in  the  Cophtic,  except  tiunslations  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  or  of  ecclesiastical  oificts  ^  or  others 
that  have  relation  thereto,  as  dictionaries,  &c. 

The  ancient  Cophtic  is  now  no  longer  found  but 
10  books  $  the  language  now  used  throughout  the 
country  is  Arabic.  The  old  Cophtic,  which  Kircher 
maintains  to  be  a  mother-tongue,  and  independent  of 
all  others,  had  been  much  altered  by  the  Greeks  :  for 
besides  that  it  has  borrowed  all  its  characters  from  the 
Greek,  with  a  very  little  variation,  a  great  number  of 
the  words  are  pure  Greek.  Vossius,  indeed,  asserts, 
that  there  was  no  Cophtic  language  till  nfter  Egypt 
became  subject  to  the  Arabs.  The  language,  accord- 
ing to  him,  is  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Arabic:  the  very 
Bame  thereof  not  being  in  the  world  till  after  the  Arabs 
were  masters  of  the  country.  But  this,  M.  Simon  ob- 
serves, proves  nothing  ^  except  that  what  was  ancient- 
]y  called  Egyptian^  has  since  by  the  Arabs  been  called 
Cophtic^  by  a  corruption  of  speech.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  Arabic  words  in  the  Cophtic  \  yet  this  by  no 
means  proves  biit  that  there  was  a  language  before 
that  time,  either  Cophtic  or  Egyptian.  Fietro  de  la 
Valle  observes,  that  the  Cophts  have  entirely  lost  their 
ancient  tongue  \  that  it  is  now  no  longer  understood 
among  tbem  \  that  they  have  nothing  extant  therein 
but  some  sacred  books  ^  and  that  they  still  say  mass 

IB  it. 

AH  their  other  books  have  been  translated  into  Ara- 
bic, which  is  their  vulgar  tongue  \  and  this  has  occa- 
sioned the  originals  to  be  lost :  it  is  added,  that  they 
rehearse  the  epistles  and  gospels  in  the  mass  twice} 
once  in  Arabic  and  once  in  Cophtic.  Indeed,  if  we 
believe  F.  Vansleb,  the  Cophts  say  the  mass  in  Arabic, 
all  but  the  epistles  and  gospels,  which  they  rehearse  both 
in  that  and  Cophtic. 

Cophtic  Bible,    See  Bible. 

Cophtic  Liturgies  are  three ;  one  attributed  to  Ba« 
sil,  another  to  St  Gregory,  and  the  third  to  Cyril :  they 
are  translated  into  Arabic  for  the  use  of  the  priests  and 
l^eople. 

COPIATA,  under  the  western  empire,  a  grav«^dig- 
ger.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  church  there  were  clerks 
destined  for  this  employment.  In  the  year  357  Con- 
stantino made  a  law  in  favour  of  the  priests  copiata;, 
i.  e.  of  those  who  had  the  care  of  interments  ;  where- 
by he  exempts  them  from  the  lustral  contribution 
which  all  other  traders  paid.  It  was  under  him  also 
that  they  first  began  to  be  called  copiata,  q.  d.  clerks 
destined  for  bodily  labour,  from  ^•wff  or  K*wt0  scindo, 
cedo^fen'o^  *'  I  cut,  beat,^*  &c.  Before  that  time  they 
were  called  decani  and  lecticarii;  perhaps  because  they 
were  divided  by  decades  or  tens,  each  whei*eof  had  a 
bier  or  litter  for  the  carriage  of  the  dead  bodies.  Their 
place  amoog  the  clerks  was. the  next  ia  order  before  the 
chantors. 

COPING  of  a  watt,  the  top  oc  cover  of  a  wall, 
Blade  sloping  to  carry  off  the  water. 
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CopjVG  over^  in  Carpentry,  a  sort  of  hanging  over,   Copng 
Bot  square  to  its  upright,  but  bevelling  on  its  under  side       | 
till  it  end  in  an  edge.  C«py.hoM. 

COP  1ST,  in  diplomatic  science,  signifies  a  transcri- 
ber or  copier  of  deeds,  books,  &c. 

COPPA,  in  Law^  a  cop  or  cock  of  grass,  hay,  or 
corn,  divided  into  titheable  portions;  as  the  tenth 
cock,  &c.  This  word  in  strictness  denotes  the  ga- 
thering or  laying  up  the  corn  rn  cops  or  heaps,  as  the 
method  is  for  barley  or  oats,  &c.  not  bound  up,  that  it 
may  be  the  more  fairly  and  justly  tithed :  and  in  Kent 
they  still  retain  the  word,  a  cop  or  cap  of  hay,  straw, 
&c. 

COPPEL.    See  Cupel. 

COPPER,  one  of  the  metals,  called  by  the  alche- 
mists Venui,  on  account  of  its  facility  of  uniting  with  a 
great  number  of  metallic  substances.  Its  colour,  when 
pure,  IS  pale  red,  and  its  specific  gravity  from  8.7  tB 
9.3,  which  depends  not  only  on  its  degree  of  purity,  but 
also  on  its  condensation  by  hammering.  See  Chemis- 
try Index,  and  Copper,  Supplement. 

COPPERAS,  a  name  given  to  the  factltions  sul- 
phate of  iron.     See  Chemistry  Index. 

COPPERPLATE.    See  Engraving. 

COPPICE,  or  Copse,  a  little  wood,  consisting  of 
under- woods,  or  such  as  may  be  raised  cither  by  sowing 
or  planting. 

COPTUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  famous  trading 
town  of  the  Thebais,  inhabited  by  Egyptians  and 
Arabs,  some  distance  ^oro  the  Nile  \  others  place  it  in 
a  small  island  in  the  Nile,  on  which,  bowi^ver,  it  bad 
a  port.  Here  Isis,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Osiris, 
cot  one  of  her  locks,  and  put  on  mourning  \  and  hence 
the  name  Copios,  signifying  privation.  A  proof  this 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  place.  And  for  this  reasoir 
the  Islaci,  or  priests  of  Isis,  were  bald,  according  to 
Juvenal. 

COPULATION,  the  act  of  generation,  or  the  coa* 
gress  of  the  male  and  female,  otherwise  called  coitum^ 
See  Generation. 

COPY,  in  a  law  sense,  a  transcript  of  a  writing  ok 
instrument,  made  for  the  use  and  satisfaction  of  some  of 
the  parties  concerned,  or  in  order  to  preserve  the  me- 
mory thereof. 

Copt  is  also  used  for  an  imitation  of  any  originaT 
work  \  particularly  a  painting,  draught,  figure,  &c. 

Copy,  among  printers,  denotes  the  manuscript  or 
original  of  a  book  given  to  print  fronu 

CoPY'Hoid,  a  tenure  for  which  a  tenant  has  nothinff 
to  show  but  the  copy  of  the  rolU  made  by  the  steward 
of  the  lord^s  court. 

It  is  called  a  base  tenure ;  because  the  tenant  holds 
the  land  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  However,  it  is  not 
simply  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  but  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  manor  by  which  such  estate  is  descendible, 
and  the  tenant^s  heirs  may  inherit  it  j  and  acopy-bold- 
er,  so  long  as  he  does  his  services,  and  does  not  break 
the  custom,  cannot  be  ejected  by  the  lord  \  and  if  he 
be,  he  shall  have  trespass  against  him.  See  the  articles 
Tenure  and  Villenage. 

CoPY-Holder,  one  who  is  admitted  tenant  of  lands 
or  tenements  within  a  manor,  which  time  out  ofmiod, 
by  use  and  custom  of  the  manor,  have  been  demisable,^ 
and  demised  to  such  as  will  take  them  in  fee-simple, 
or  fce-tail,  (br  life,  years,  or  at. will,  according  to  the 
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e«Dr«  CQBtom  of  the  manor  by  copy  of  conrt-roU ;  but  is  ge* 
holder  nerally  where  the  tenant  has  each  estate  either  in  fee  or 
'.  .  for  three  lives. 
Copy-nKht.  CopY-Right,  the  right  which  an  author  may  be  sup- 
posed  to  have  in  his  own  original  literary  compositions  \ 
so  that  no  other  person,  without  his  leave,  may  piibli»h 
or  make  profit  of  the  copies.  When  a  man  by  the  ex- 
ertion of  hU  rational  powers  has  produced  an  original 
work,  he  has  clearly  a  right  to  dispose  of  that  identical 
itork  as  he  pleases  ;  and  any  attempt  to  take  it  from 
him,  or  vary  the  dis|>osrtion  he  has  made  of  it,  is  an 
invasion  of  bis  right  of  property.  Now  the  identity  of 
a  literary  composition  consists  entirely  in  the  sentiment 
and  the  language ;  the  same  conceptions  clothed  in  the 
■ame  words,  must  necessarily  be  the  same  composition : 
and  whatever  method  be  taken  of  conveying  that  com- 
position to  the  ear,  or  to  the  eye  of  another,  by  recital, 
by  writing,  or  by  printing,  in  any  number  of  copies, 
or  at  any  period  of  time,  it  is  alwap  the  identical 
work  of  the  author  which  is  so  conveyed  \  and  no  other 
man  (it  hath  been  thought)  can  have  a  right  to  convey 
or  transfer  it  without  bis  consent,  either  tacitly  or  ex- 
pressly given.  This  consent  may  perhaps  be  tacitly 
given  when  an  author  permits  his  work  to.  be  poblisb- 
ed  without  any  reserve  of  right,  and  without  stamping 
on  it  any  marks  of  ownership;  it  is  then  a  present' 
to  the  public,  like  the  building  of  a  church,  or  the 
laying  out  a  new  highway  ;  but  in  case  of  a  bargain  for 
a  single  impression,  or  a  total  sale  or  gift  of  the  copy- 
right \  in  the  one  case  the  reversion  hath  been  thought 
to  continue  in  the  original  proprietor  \  in  the  other 
the  whole  property,  with  its  exclusive  rights,  to  be 
perpetually  transferred  to  the  grantee.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  urged,  that  though  the  exclusive  right  of 
the  manuscript,  and  all  which  it  contains,  belongs 
undoubtedly  to  the  owner  before  it  is  printed  or  pub- 
lished \  yet  from  the  instant  of  publication,  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  an  author,  or  hia  assigns,  to  the  sole  oom- 
munication  of  bis  ideas  immediately  vanishes  and  eva-  ^ 
porates  ;  as  being  a  right  of  too  subtile  and  unsub- 
stantial a  nature  to  be«»me  the  subject  of  property 
at  the  common  law,  and  only  capable  of  being  guard- 
ed by  positive  statute  and  special  provisions  of  the  ma- 
gistrate. 

The  Roman  law  adjudged,  that  if  one  man  wrote 
any  thing,  though  ever  so  elegantly,  on  the  paper  or 
parchment  of  another,  the  writing  should  belong  to 
the  original  owner  of  the  materials  on  which  it  was 
written  :  meaning  certainly  notlHng  more  thereby 
than  the  mere  mechanical  operation  of  writing,  for 
which  it  directed  the  scribe  to  receive  a  satisfaction  : 
especially  as,  in  works  of  genius  and  invention,  such 
as  a  picture  painted  on  another  man's  canvas,  the 
same  law  gave  the  canvas  to  the  painter.  We  find 
no  other  mention  in  the  law  of  any  property  in  the 
works  of  the  understanding,,  though  the  »ale  of  literary 
copies,  for  the  purposes  of  recital  or  multiplication,  is 
certainly  as  ancient  as  the  times  of  Terence,  Martial, 
and  Statius.  Neither  with  us  in  Britain  hath  thero 
been  (till  very  lately)  any  final  determination  upon  lite 
right  of  authors  at  the  common  law.  It  wa^  deter- 
mined in  the  ca«e  of  MUier  v.  Taylor^  in  B.  A.  Pasehm 
9  Geo.  III.  1760,  that  an  exclusive  copy-right  in  an- 
tbors  subsiisted  by  the  common  law.  But  afterwards,  in 
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the  case  of  Donafdmm  v.  Berkei^  before  the  bouse  ofcopy-tiglit 
lords,    which    was   finally   determined    22d   February         R  . 
1774,  it  was  held,  that  no  copy-right  subsisU  in  au- f^^*"**"^: 
thora,  after  the  expiration  of  the  several  terms  created         * 
by  the  stat.  8  Ann.  c.  19.     This  statute  declares,  that 
the  author  and  bis  assigns  shall  have  the  whole  liberty 
of  printing  and  reprinting  his  works  for  the  term  of  14 
yeart:,  pnd  no  longer }  and  also  protects  that  property 
liy  adc!iricnal  penalties  and  forfeitures;  directing  far- 
ther, thai,  if  at  the  end  of  that  term,  the  author  him- 
self be  living,  the  right  shall  then  return  to  him  for  an- 
other t*'rm  of  the  same  duration.     By  the  act  of  181 4 
this  contingent  right  for  the  second  term  of  14  years 
watt  made  certain  in  all  cases.     See  CoPY-Rightj  Sop-     » 
PLEMEjrr. 

COQUCS,  GoNZALO,  an  esteemed  painter  of  por- 
traits and  conversations,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1618, 
and  was  a  disciple  of  the  old  David  Kyckaert ;  under 
whose  direction  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  culti- 
vate those  promising  talents  which  he  possessed  ;  not 
only  by  practising  the  best  roles  administered  to  him  by 
bis  instructor,  but  also  by  studying  nature  with  singular 
attention.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Vandyck ;  and 
fixing  on  the  manner  of  that  great  artist  as  his  model, 
had  the  happiness  of  so  far  succeeding,  that  next  to  him 
he  was  esteemed  equal  to  any  other  painter  of  his  time. 
In  the  school  of  Byckaert  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
paint  conversations,  and  he  frequently  composed  sub- 
jects of  fancy  like  Teniers,  Ostade,  and  his  master  $  and 
bylhat  habit  he  introdaced  a  very  agreeable  style  of 
portrait  painting.  In  that  way  be  composed  several 
fine  pictures  for  King  Charles  I.  and  likewise  several 
for  the  archduke  Leopold,  and  the  prince  of  Orange ; 
which  latter  prince,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  presented 
Coqoes  wjtb  a  rich  gold  cbab,  and  a  gold  medal,  on 
which  the  bust  of  that  prince  was  impressed.  He  died 
in  1684.  He  had  an  excellent  pencil ;  his  portraits 
were  well  designed^  with  easy  natural  attitudes  j  bo 
disposed  the  figures  in  bis  composition  so  as  to  avoid 
confusion  or  embarrassment :  be  gave  an  extraordinary 
clearness  of  colour  to  his  beads  and  bands  ^  and  bis 
touch  was  free,  firm,  and  broad,  a  circumstance  very 
uncommon  in  works  of  a  small  size. 

COQUIMBO,  a  port  town  of  Chili,  in  South  Ame- 
rica,  situated  at  the  month  of  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  discharges  itself  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  W.  Long* 
72. 10.  N.  Lat.  30.  8. 

COB  CAROLI,  in  Attnmomy^  an  extra-constellated 
star  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  sitnated  between  the 
Coma  Berenicts  and  Ur»a  majw^  so  called  by  Dr  Hal- 
ley  in  honour  of  King  Charles. 

CoB'Hydree^  a  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in 
the  constellation  of  Hydra. 

Cost  Leonit^  in  Astronomy^  a  fixed  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  constellation  Leo. 

CoH'Meitle^  a  noted  plant,  common  in  the  highlands 
of  Scotland.  Its  roots  dried  are  the  support  of  the 
bigblanders  in  long  journeys,  amidst  the  barren  hills 
destitute  of  the  supports  of  life  \  and  a  small  quantity, 
like  the  alimentary  powders,  will  for  a  long  time  le- 
pel  the  attacks  of  hunger.  Infused  in  liquor  it  is  air 
agreeable  beverage,  and,  like  tJie  nepenthe  of  tlie 
Greeks,  exhilarates  the  mind.  Frcnn  the  similitude 
of  sound  in  the  name,  it  seems  to  be  the  same  wit!# 
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Cor-mcBto  clmra,  tlie  root  discovered  by  the  toldiert  of  CaBtar,  at 
11  Dyrrbachiam,  which  steeped  in  milk  was  such  a  relief 
^^•**'"'  to  the  famished  army.  Or  we  may  reasonably  believe 
it  to  have  been  the  Caledonian  food  described  by  Dio, 
of  which  the  qaantity  of  a  bean  would  prevent  both 
hanger  and  thirst ;  and  tbis^  says  the  historian,  they 
have  ready  for  all  occasions* 

C0RACIA8)  the  Roller,  a  genas  of  birds  of  the 
order  of  picse.     See  Ornithologt  Index, 

CORACO-BRACHiALis,  in  Anatomy^  the  name  of  a 
muscle  in  the  arm,  serving  to  raise  it  upwards. 

CORACOIDE8,  in  Anatomy^  a  small  short  process 
of  the  scapula.     See  Akatomt  Indem* 

CORACO&fANTES,  in  antiquity,  persons  who 
foretold  events  from  their  observations  on  crows. 

CORALLINA,  or  Coral,  in  Zoology^  a  koous  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  vermea  zoopbyta.  See  Hel* 
minthology  Index^  aud  Corrallikiaojb,  Suppls- 

M£NT. 

CORAL  FlSHCRT.  Red  coral  is  found  in  the  Ble- 
diterranean,  on  the  shores  of  Provence,  from  Cape  de 
la  Cooronne  to  that  of  St  Tropez  \  about  the  isles  of 
Majorca  and  Minorca  \  on  the  south  of  Sicily  \  on  the 
coasu  of  Africa ;  and  lastly,  in  the  Ethiopic  ocean, 
about  Cape  Negro. 

CoBAL'Sione^  a  name  for  a  kind  of  red  and  white 
agate  which  breaks  in  veins,  and  is  found  in  Italy  and 
some  parts  of  Saiony.  That  of  Rochlitz  in  Saxonv 
is  the  most  celebrated,  and  is  found  in  globules  which 
have  a  kind  of  crnst  about  them. 

CORALLINES,  a  genoa  belonging  to  the  vermes 
zoopbyta.    See  Helmikthologt  Indes, 

CORALLODENDRON.  See  Ertthrika,  Bo- 
TAHT  Index. 

C0RALL0IDE8  (frutices).  See  Eschara  and 
Keratofhtta. 

CORAM,  CAPTAfN  Thomas,  a  gentleman  remark^ 
ably  distinguished  by  his  humanity,  was  bom  about 
the  year  1668,  and  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in 
the  station  of  master  of  a  vessel  trading  to  our  colonies. 
Afterwards  residing  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  metro* 
polis,  among  sea-faring  people,  where  business  often 
obliged  him  to  come  early  into  the  city,  and  return 
late,  be  frequently  saw  young  children  exposed  in  the 
streets  through  the  indigence  or  cruelty  of  their  pa- 
rents. This  excited  his  compassion,  and  induced  him 
to  project  the  foundation  of  an  hospital  for  foundlings. 
In  this  humane  design  he  laboured  with  indefatigable 
diligence  for  serenteen  years  \  and  by  his  application 
procured  a  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  pa* 
tronize  and  carry  the  scheme  into  execution,  and  at 
length  obtained  the  royal  charter  for  it.  He  was  also 
highly  instrumental  in  promoting  the  trade  of  America, 
by  procuring  a  bounty  upon  naval  stores  imported  from 
our  colonies.  He  was  likewise  eminently  concerned 
in  setting  on  foot  the  colonies  of  Georgia  and  Nova 
Scotia.  His  last  charitable  design,  in  which  he  lived 
to  make  some  progress,  was  a  scheme  for  uniting  the 
North  American  Indians  more  closely  to  the  British 
interest^  by  an  establishment  for  the  education  of  In* 
dian  girls.  In  short,  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  life 
in  labouring  for  the  public,  and  experienced  a  fate  too 
common  in  those  who  devote  their  talents  to  such 
laudable  purposes }  being  at  last  indebted  for  subsistence 
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to  the  vohintary  tubscriptioos  of  some  public^splritel    csnm 
persons,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  late  Frederic       |} 
prince  of  Wales.     Captain  Coram  died  in  175 1 ;  snd  Cortpkh. 
was  interred,  at  his  own  desire,  in  a  vault  under  the        ^ 
chapel  of  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

CORAN,  or  Alcoran.    See  Aloorav. 

COR  AX,  the  trivial  name  of  a  species  of  CoRVUS. 
See  Ormitholoot  Index. 

CORANICH,  among  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  the  cu- 
stom of  singing  at  funerals,  anciently  prevalent  in  those 
countries,  and  still  practised  in  several  parts.  Of  this 
custom  Mr  Pennant  gives  the  following  account.  **  I 
had  not  the  fortune  to  be  paesent  at  any  in  North 
Britain ;  but  formerly  assisted  at  one  in  the  sooth  of 
Ireland,  where  it  was  performed  in  the  fulness  of  horror. 
The  cries  are  called  by  ibe  Irish  the  uiogohne  and  kul" 
imlu  i  two  words  very  expressive  of  the  sound  uttered  on 
these  occasions  }  and  being  of  Celtic  stock,  etymologists 
would  swear  to  be  the  origin  of  the  •k§kir^m  of  the 
Greeks  and  uhlahu  of  the  Latins.  Virgil  is  very  fond 
of  using  the  last  whenever  any  of  his  females  are  dis- 
tressed \  as  are  others  of  the  Roman  poets,  and  general- 
ly on  occasions  similar  to  this.  It  was  my  fortune  to 
arrive  at  a  certain  town  in  Kerry  at  the  time  that  a 
person  of  some  distinction  departed  this  life ;  my  curio- 
sity led  me  to  the  house,  where  the  funeral  seemed  con* 
ducted  in  the  purest  clasrical  form. 


Quodcunque  asptceret  iuctu^f  gemiUisqut  tonabaiUf 
Formaque  non  tacitifunerii  tntus  erat* 

In  short,  the  eonckanaiio  was  set  up  by  the  friends  in 
the  same  manner  as  Virgil  describes  that  consequential 
of  Dido*s  death  \ 

LamentiSf  gemUufue^  etjoamimo  uhiktu 
TectaJremunU 

Immediately  after  this  followed  another  ceremony,  fully 
described  by  Camden  in  his  account  of  the  manners  of 
the  ancient  Irish  \  the  earnest  expostulations  and  re- 
proaches given  to  the  deceased  for  quitting  this  world, 
where  she  enjoyed  so  many  blessings,  so  good  a  husband, 
and  such  fine  children.  This  custom  is  also  of  great 
antiquity,  for  £uryalus*s  mother  makes  the  same  ad- 
dress to  her  dead  son. 

Tunc  ilia  senecUB 
Sera  meee  regutes  f  potuisti  reltquere  ioktm^ 
CtTidelitf 

But  when  the  tiaie  approached  for  carrying  out  the 
corpse,  the  cry  was  redoubled, 

Trenmlia  ululatibus  athera  complent  ^ 

a  numerous  band  of  females  waiting  in  the  outer  court 
to  attend  the  hearse,  and  to  pay  in  chorus  the  last  tri- 
bute of  their  voices.  The  habit  of  this  sorrowing  train, 
and  the  neglect  of  their  persons,  were  admirably  suited 
to  the  occasion }  their  robes  were  black  and  flowing, 
resembling  the  ancient  palla  }  their  feet  naked,  their 
hair  long  and  dishevelled :  I  might  truly  say, 

Ui  qui  conducti  plorani  inJun^rOf  dicM$t 
Etjaciunt  prope  plura  dolenHbus  exammo^ 

The  corpse  was  carried  slowly  along  the  verge  of  a 
roost  beautiful  lake,  the  ululatus  was  continued,  and 
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CMmDich  the  whole  procession  ended  among  the  ▼enerable  ruins     in  these  also,  bnt  improperly  i  because  the  breast  of  cofeeUt 
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of  an  old  abbey.*' 

CORBANi  in  Jeirish  antiquity,  were  those  offerings 
which  had  life,  in  opposition  to  the  minchab^  or  those 
which  had  not.  It  is  denTod  from  the  word  harab^ 
which  signifies  "  to  approach  ^'*  because  the  victims 
were  brought  to  the  door  of  the  tahemade.  The  corban 
were  always  looked  upon  as  the  most  sacred  offerings. 
The  Jews  are  reproached  with  defeating,  by  means  of 
the  corban,  the  precept  of  the  fifth  commandment, 
which  enjoins  the  respect  due  to  parents.  For  when 
a  child  had  no  mind  to  relieve  the  wants  of  his  father 
or  mother,  he  would  say  to  them,  **  It  is  a  gift  (cor- 
ban) by  whatsoever  thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me  )** 
i.  e.  **  1  have  devoted  that  to  God  which  you  ask  of  me, 
and  it  is  no  longer  mine  to  give.*' 

CORBAK  is  also  a  ceremony  which  the  Mahometans 

Crform  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Arrafat  in  Arabia,  near 
ecca.    It  consists  10  killing  a  great  number  of  sheep, 
and  distributing  them  among  the  poor. 

CORBEILS,  in  Fortijicatiim^  little  baskets  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  eight  inches  wide  at  the  bottom 
and  twelve  at  the  top  \  which  being  filled  with  earth, 
are  frequently  set  one  against  another  upon  the  parapet 
or  elsewhere,  leaving  certain  port  holes,  from  whence 
to  fire  upon  the  enemy  under  covert  without  being 
seen  by  them. 

COUBEL,  in  Arch^eeture^  the  representation  of  a 
basket,  sometimes  seen  on  the  beads  of  caryatides.  The 
word  is  also  used  for  the  vase,  or  tambour,  of  the  G>- 
rittthian  column  \  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
basket,  or  because  it  was  first  formed  on  the  model  of 
a  basket. 

Corbel,  or  CorbU^  is  also  used,  in  building,  for  a 
riwrt  piece  of  timber  placed  in  a  wall,  with  its  end 
sticking  out  six  or  eight  inches,  as  occasion  serves,  in 
manner  of  a  shouldering-piece.  The  under  part  of  the 
end  thus  sticking  out  is  sometimes  cut  into  the  form  of 
a  boultin  \  sometimes  of  an  ogee,  and  sometimes  of  a 
face,  &c.  according  to  the  workman's  fancy  :  the  up- 
per side  being  plain  and  flat. 

Corbel  is  also  used  by  some  architects  for  a  niche 
er  hollow  left  in  walls  for  images,  figures,  or  statues  to 
stand  in. 

CORBET,  RiCHARB,  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  an 
eminent  poet,  was  born  at  £well  in  Surrey,  toward 
the  latter  end  of  the  1 6th  century  \  and  educated  at 
Oxford,  where  he  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated wits  of  the  university.  Entering  into  holy  or- 
ders, he  became  a  popular  preacher,  and  was  made 
chaplain  to  King  James  J. :  when,  after  several  prefer- 
ments in  the  church,  he  was,  in  1620,  made  bishop  of 
Oxford  }  and  in  1632,  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Nor- 
wich. He  was  very  hospitable,  and  always  a  generous 
encooragerof  public  designs.  He  died  in  1635.  There 
have  been  several  editions  of  his  poems  published  under 
the  title  of  Poemata  Stromata. 

CORBEY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Somme,  which  had  formerly  a  famous  abbey  of  Bene- 
dictine monks.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Somme,  10 
miles  east  of  Amiens.  E.  Long.  2.35.  N.  Lat.  49. 55. 

COROELET,  in  Entomology,  is  that  part  of  the  body 
of  an  insect  which  is  analogous  in  its  situation  to  the 
breast  in  other  animals.  Many  have  called  it  the  breast 


other  animals  is  the  place  c£  the  lungs  and  trachea, 
bat  these  organs  are  in  the  fly  class  distributed  through 
the  whole  body. 

C0RCH0RU8,  a  genus  of  plaoU  belonging  to 
the  polyandria  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  37th  order,  Cohmnea^  See  Botany 
Indexm 

CORCULUM,  a  diminutive  from  cor  «*  the  hcart,^* 
little  heart  J  the  essence  of  a  seed,  and  principle  of 
life  of  the  future  plant,  attached  to  and  contained 
within  the  lobes.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  termed  by 
Linnseos  Plumola  and  Rostellum.  The  former  is 
the  radicula  of  Grew  and  other  naturalists,  llie  cor- 
culnm  is  in  fact  the  embryo  of  the  future  vegetable  \ 
and  is  attached  by  two  trunks  of  vessels  to  the  lobes  at 
their  union.  The  first  of  its  two  parts  mounts  upward, 
and  becomes  the  trunk.  The  other  strikes  into  the 
ground,  and  is  the  rudiment  of  the  root.  The  lobes 
and  heart  of  the  seed  are  distinctly  visible  in  the  bean, 
and  other  seeds  of  that  class,  especially  after  remaining 
some  time  in  water  or  earth. 

The  principle  of  life  is  seated  either  at  the  summit 
or  base  of  the  seed.  From  this  circumstance  are  con- 
structed the  two  first  classes  in  Cesalpinus^  method, 
containing  trees  and  shrubs  only. 

CORCYRA,  tn  Ancient  Geography^  an  island  in  the 
Ionian  sea,  opposite  to  Thesprotia  a  district  of  £pt- 
rue,  called  Sckma  and  Phaacia  by  Homer.  In  CalK- 
machus  it  is  called  Drepane;  its  most  ancient  name,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scholiast,  firom  the  cnrvity  of  its  figure. 
Famous  for  the  shipwreck  of  Ulysses  and  the  gardens  of 
Alctnous.    Now  Cor/Oy  one  of  the  Ionian  islands. 

CoRCTRA,  the  chief  town  of  the  island  y  formeriy 
powerful,  and  capable  of  coping  with  mighty  states  $ 
situated  about  the  middle  of  the  east  side  of  the  island, 
called  Tke  Town  of  ike  Phmmians  by  Homer.  Now 
Corfu^  from  the  K^^^^m  of  the  middle  age,  the  name 
of  the  citadel.  It  was  a  colony  of  the  Corinth- 
ians. Cbrryrvt,  the  people.  £.  Long.  19*  $$.  Lat. 
39.  40. 

CoRCTRA  Nigra^  an  island  in  the  Adriatic,  on  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia  (Pliny)  \  called  Mekena  by  the 
Greeks,  to  distingnish  it  from  the  island  in  the  Ionian 
sea.  The  epithet  Nigra  was  added,  from  its  woods  of 
tall  trees  with  which  it  is  «lmost  covered.    Now  Cur^ 

9S0ltt. 

CORD,  or  Chord,  an  assemblage  of  several  threads 
of  hemp,  cabled  or  twisted  together  by  means  of  a 
wheel.  See  Cordage.  The  word  comes  from  the 
Greek  x*C^*  which  properly  signifies  an  intestine  or 
gut,  of  which  cords  may  be  made.     See  Chord. 

jifsgffca/ Cord,  an  instrument  in  great  use  among 
the  Laplanders,  and  by  them  supposed  to  be  endued 
with  a  number  of  virtues.  It  is  a  cord  or  rope  with 
three  knots  tied  in  it.  They  use  many  magical  rites 
and  ceremonies  in  the  tying  of  this  cord  j  and,  when 
thus  prepared,  it  is  supposed  to  have  power  over  the 
winds  J  and  they  will  sell,  by  means  of  it,  a  good  wind, 
or  at  least  the  promise  of  one,  to  a  ship.  If  they  un- 
tie only  one  of  these  knots,  a  moderate  gale  succeeds  \ 
if  two,  it  is  much  stronger  j  and  if  three,  a  storm  is 
sure  to  follow. 

CosLDofTFooDf  a  certain  quantity  of  wood  for  bom- 
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ingy  10  called  becaase  formerlj  measured  wttb  a  cord. 
Tbe  diiuenstons  of  a  statute  cord  of  wood  are  eight 
feet  long,  four  feet  high|  and  four  feet  broad. 

Cord-  Wood^  is  new  wood,  and  socb  as,  when  brought 
by  water,  comes  on  board  a  vessel,  in  opposition  to  that 
which  is  floated. 

CORDAGE,  a  term  used  in  general,  for  all  sorts 
of  cord,  whether  small,  middling,  or  great*  See 
Rope. 

The  naval  cordage  of  the  earlier  ages  was  in  all 
probability  only  thongs  of  leather.  These  primitive 
ropes  were  retained  by  the  Caledonians  in  the  third 
century.  The  nations  to  the  north  of  tbe  Baltic  had 
them  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries  :  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  western  isles  of  Scotland  make  use  of  them 
at  present ;  cutting  the  skin  of  a  seal,  or  the  raw  and 
salted  hide  of  a  cow  into  long  pieces,  and  fastening 
tbe  plough  to  their  horses  with  tbem,  or  even  twisting 
them  into  strong  ropes  of  ao  or  30  fathoms  length. 
But  these,  in  the  south  of  our  island,  and  on  the  conti- 
nent, were  early  superseded  by  the  use  of  iron  cbains. 
The  very  maritime  and  commercial  nation  of  the  Ve- 
neti,  that  were  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Belgte 
of  Britain,  used  iron  chains  for  their  cables  in  tbe  days 
of  CsBsar.  But  in  the  more  distant  and  refined  coun- 
tries of  the  south,  both  thongs  and  these  had  long  given 
place  to  the  use  of  vegetable  threads  and  the  arts  of 
combining  them  into  strength.  In  this  manner  the 
Greeks  appear  to  have  used  the  common  rushes  of  their 
country,  and  the  Carthaginians  the  spartum  or  broom 
of  Spam.  And  as  all  the  cordage  of  the  Romans  was 
made  of  these  materials  at  their  last  descent  on  our  island, 
80  tbe  art  of  manufacturing  them  would  be  necessarihr 
introduced  with  the  Roman  settlements  among  the  Bri- 
tons. Under  the  direction  of  Roman  artists  their  thongs 
of  leather  would  naturally  be  laid  aside,  and  the  junci, 
or  rushes  of  the  plains,  worked  up  into  cordage. 
And  what  remarkably  coincides  with  this  opinion  is, 
that  the  remains  of  old  cables  and  ropes  are  still  dis- 
tinguished among  the  British  sailors  by  the  name  of 
old  junk* 

The  nations  of  Roman  Britain,  and  the  tribes  of 
Caledonia  and  Ireland,  had  inherited,  from  their  ear- 
liest ancestors,  many  of  tbe  ruder  arts  of  navigation. 
Their  ships  were  large  open  boats,  framed  of  light 
timbers,  ribbed  with  hurdles  and  lined  with  hides. 
These  were  furnished  with  masts  and  sails.  The  lat- 
ter were  formed  of  hides,  as  tbe  tackle  was  of  thongs. 
They  were  actually  of  hides  among  the  Veneti,  as  late 
as  the  days  of  Caesar  \  and  they  were  never  furled, 
but  only  bound  to  the  mast.  But  these  slight  sea-boats, 
and  their  rude  furniture,  would  soon  be  dismissed  by 
the  provincials  for  the  more  substantial  vessels  and  more 
artificial  sails  of  the  Romans.  Tbe  Roman  sails,  which 
were  composed  of  flax  in  the  days  of  Agricola,  were  af- 
terwards made  of  hemp  \  and  our  own  are  therefore  de- 
nominated cannabis  or  canvas  by  our  mariners  at  pre- 
vent. And  about  the  same  period  assuredly  did  the  junk 
of  tbe  British  cordage  give  way  to  the  same  materials  \ 
the  use  of  hempen  ropes  upon  land,  and  of  hempen  nets 
for  hunting,  being  very  common  among  the  Romans  in 
the  first  century. 

CORD  AT£D,  an  appellation  frequently  given  by 
naturalists  to  things  somewhat  resembling  a  heart. 

CORDED,  in  Heraldry.    A  cross -corded,  some  ao- 
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thors  take  for  a  cross  wound  or  wrenched  about  with    eordcd 
cords  :  others,  with  more  probability,  take  it  fors  cnm       I 
made  of  two  pieces  of  wood.  CoiStu. 

CORDELERAS,  mounuins  of  South  America, 
otherwise  called  Andes. 

CORDELIER,  a  Franciscan,  or  religious  of  tbe 
order  of  St  Francis.  Tbe  Cordeliers  are  clothed  in 
thick  gray  doth,  with  a  little  cowl,  a  chaperon,  and 
cloak  of  the  same  ^  having  a  girdle  of  rope  w  cord 
tied  with  three  knots;  whence  the  name.**They  srs 
otherwise  called  Minor  Friars^  their  original  name. 
Tbe  denomination  Cordelier  is  said  to  have  been  firQt 
given  them  in  tbe  war  of  St  Louis  against  the  infidels  \ 
wherein  the  Friars  Minor  having  repulsed  the  barba- 
rians, and  that  king  having  inquired  their  name,  it 
was  answered,  they  were  people  cordeUex^  **  tied  with 
ropes.'^  Tbe  Cordeliers  are  to  a  man  professed  Sco- 
lists. 

CORDEMOI,  GzRALDK,  a  learned  philosopher  and 
historian,  born  at  Paris,  mado  himself  known  to  M. 
Bossuet,  who  placed  him  about  tbe  dauphin  in  the  qua- 
lity of  reader.  He  instructed  that  youag  prince  with 
freat  assiduity  j  and  in  1675  was  received  into  the 
rench  academy.  He  wrote:  a  general  history  of  France 
during  the  first  races  of  the. French  kings,  in  two  vols  3 
and  six  discourses  on  the  distinction  between  Body  and 
Soul,  wjiich  were  printed  together  in  1702  in  quarto* 
He  died  in  1684*  M.  Cordemoi  followed  the  principles 
of  Descartes. 

CORD  I  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  class,  and  in  tha  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  41st  order^  AsperifoH^.  See  Botaky 
Index* 

CORDIAL,  in  Medicine^  whatever  raises  the  spirits, 
and  gives  them  a  sudden  strength  and  cheerfulness  \  as 
wine,  spirits,  the  eflluvia  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  many 
other  substances. 

CORDON,  in  Fortijication^  a  row  of  stones,  made 
round  on  the  outside,  and  set  between  the  wall  of  tbe 
fortress  which  lies  aslope,  and  tbe  parapet  which  stands 
perpendicular,  after  such  a  manner,  that  this  difference 
may  not  be  offensive  to  the  eye  y  whence  the  cordons 
serve  only  as. an  ornament,  ranging  round  about  the 
place,  bemg  only  used  in  fortifications  of  stone-work  •* 
for  in  those  made  with  earth  the  void  space  is  filled  up 
with  pointed  stakes. 

CORDUBA,  in  Ancient  Geogrc^ky^  an  illustrious 
city  of  Bsetica,  on  the  right  or  north  side  of  the  Bs- 
tis.  Built  bv  Marcellus,  according  to  Straboj  but 
which  Marcellus  is  not  so  clear.  It  was  the  first  co- 
lony sent  into  those  parts  by  the  Romans)  and  sor- 
named  Patricia^  because  at  first  inhabited  by  principsl 
men,  both  of  the  Romans  and  natives.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Sil.  Italicus  in  the  second  Punic  war ;  and 
hence  it  is  probable  tbe  first  Marcellus  was  the  foan- 
der,  and  not  tbe  Marcellus  engaged  in  the  civil  war 
between  Csesar  and  Pompey.  It  was  famous  for  the 
birth  of  the  two  Senecas  and  of  Lucan  (Martial),  and 
for  its  rich  produce  in  oil  (Statius,  Martial).  Still 
retaining  its  name  a  little  altered.  W.  Long.  j.  Lat. 
37.  45. 

CORDOUA,  or  Cordova,  a  city  of  Andalusia  in 
Spain,  situated  on  the  river  Guadalquiver,  in  a  veiy 
extensive  plain.  The  circumference  is  large,  but  it  if 
not  peopled  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  for  there  are 
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Cofdotia.  ^  S^^t  miay  orchards  and  gardens  within  the  walls* 
^  ■>  There  are  many  superh  structures^  palaces,  churches, 
and  religious  houses  \  particularly  the  cathedral,  which 
is  very  magnificent :  It  was  formerly  a  mosque  when 
the  Moors  possessed  the  town ;  for  which  reason  it  still 
retains  the  name  •  of  Me%quita^  which  has  the  same 
meaning.  The  cathedral  is  y^ivj  rich  in  plate )  four  of 
the  silver  candlesticks  cost  850I.  a-piece.  The  re* 
venue  of  the  see  amounts  to  3500I.  per  annum  ;  hot  as 
the  bishops  cannot  devise  by  will,  all  they  die  possessed 
cf  escheats  to  the  crown.  The  square  called  the  Pia%a 
Major  is  surrounded  with  very  fine  houses,  under  which 
are  piazzas.  The  trade  is  flourishing  on  account  of 
the  river  y  and  consists  of  wine,  silk,  and  Cordovan 
leather.  In  the  neighbourhoad  of  this  place  are  a  vast 
number  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  which  renders  their 
fruits  exceeding  cheap.  The  beat  horses  in  Spain  come 
from  thence.     The  population  is  about  30,000. 

Cordova  was  the  ancient  Corduba  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, it  was  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  the  Goths  ; 
but  in  the  eighth  centnry  it  was  raised  by  the  Moorish 
princes  to  a  state  of  splendour  unequalled  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  In  the  year  175,  Abdoolrahman,  only 
beir-male  of  the  Ommiad  line,  having  passed  over  from 
Africa  at  the  head  of  a  few  desperate  followers,  found 
means  to  raise  a  rebcHioo  in  Spain  \  when,  after  a 
battle  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver,  in 
which  he  overthrew  the  lieutenant  of  the  Abassid  ca- 
liph of  Damascus,,  he  became  king  of  all  the  Moorish 
possessions  in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  in  759  fixed 
his  royal  residence  at  Cordova.  Then  began  those 
flourishing  ages  of  Arabian  gallantry  and  magnificence 
which  rendered  the  Moors  of  Spain  superior  to  all  their 
contemporaries  in  arts-  and  arms,  and  made  Cordova 
one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  world.  Agri- 
culture and  commerce  prospered  under  the  happy  sway 
of  this  hero  }  and  the  face  of  the  country  waa  changed 
from  a  soene  of  desolation,  which  the  long  wars  and 
bartih  government  of  the  viceroys  had  brought  on,  into 
a  most  populous  flourishing  state,  exceeding  in  riches, 
number  of  inhabitanta,  activity,  and  industry,  any 
prior  or  subsequent  era  of  the  Spanish  history.  He 
added  new  fortifications  to  the  town,  built  himself  a 
magnificent  palace  with  delicious  gardens,  laid  cause- 
ways through  the  marshes,  made  excellent  roads  to  open 
ready  communication  between  the  great  towns,  and  in 

2^6  began  the  great  mosque  which  he  did  not  live  to 
nish. 
During  the  course  of  two  centuries,  this  court  con- 
tinued to  be  the  resort  of  all  professors  of  the  poltie 
arts,  and  of  such  as  valued  themselves  upon  their  mili- 
tary and  knightly  accomptishnients  *,  while  the  rest  of 
Europe  was  buried  in  ignorance,  debased  by  brutality 
of  manners,  or  distracted  by  superstitious  disputes. 
England,  weakened  by  its  heptarchy,  was  too  inconai- 
derable  even  to  be  mentioned  in  the  political  history  of 
the  times.  France,  though  it  had  a  gleam  of  reputa- 
tion under  Chailem^gne,  was  still  a  barbarous  unpo- 
lished nation  ;  and  Italy  %vms  in  utter  confusion ;  the 
frequent  revolutions  and  changes  of  masters  rendering 
it  impossible  for  learning,  or  any  thing  good,  to  ac- 
quire a  permanent  footing  in  so  unstable  a  soil :  Greece, 
though  still  in  possesttion  of  the  arts  and  luxury  of  an- 
cient Rome,  had  tost  all  vigour,  and  seemed  absorbed 
Vol.  VI.  Part  IL  t 


in  the  most  futile  of  all  pursuits,  viz.  that  of  scholastic  CorJoaa. 
argument  and  religions  snbtilities.  i      ^ 

The  residence  of  the  Ommiad  caliphs  was  long  con- 
spicuous for  its  supreme  magnificence,  and  the  crowds 
of  learned  men  who  were  allured  to  it  by  the  pro- 
tection ofliered  by  its  sovereigns,  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  the  wholesomeness  of  the  climate,  and  the 
variety  of  pleasures  that  returned  incessantly  in  one 
enchanting  round. 

Cordova  became  the  centre  of  politeness,  industry, 
and  genius.  Tilts  and  tournaments,  -with  other  costly 
shows,  were  long  the  darling  pastimes  of  a  wealthy 
happy  people  ^  and  this  was  the  only  kingdom  in  tlie 
west  where  geometry,  astronomy,  and  physic,  were  re- 
gularly studied  and  practised.  IVIusic  was  no  less  ho- 
noured ;  for  we  find,  that  in  844  a  famous  musician 
called  Aii  Zeriab  came  to  settle  at  Cordova,  and  form- 
ed several  pupils,  who  were  supposed  to  equal  the  most 
celebrated  performers  that  were  ever  known  even  in 
the  £a8t.  That  architecture  was  greatly  encouraged, 
we  need  no  other  proof  than  the  great  and  expensive 
fabrics  undertaken  and  completed  by  many  of  these 
Spanish  monarchs.  Whatever  faults  may  be  justly 
condemned  in  their  manner  by  the  connoisseur,  hccus- 
tomed  to  the  chaste  noble  graces  of  the  Grixiau  pro- 
portions, certainly  nobody 'can  behold  what  remaiiri  of 
these  Moorish  edifices,  without  being  strongly  impressed 
with  a  high  idea  of  the  genius  of  the  artists,  as  well  as 
the  grandeur  of  the  prince  who  carried  their  plans  into 
execution. 

The  sultans  not  only  gave  the  most  distinguished  pro- 
tection to  arts  and  sciences,  and  to  the  persons  learned 
in  any  of  them,  but  were  themselves  eminently  versed 
in  various  branches  of  knowledge.  Alkahem  II.  coU 
lected  so  immense  a  quantity  of  manuscripts,  that  before 
the  end  of  his  reign  the  royal  library  contained  no  less 
than  600,000  volumes,  of  which  the  very  catalogue  fill- 
ed 40  huge  folios.  The  university  of  Cordova  was 
founded  by  h|m,  and  under  such  Uvourable  auspices 
rose  to  the  highest  pitch  of  celebrity. 

Abdoulrahman  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hissem, 
whose  passion  for  glory  and  architecture  was  not  in  the 
least  inferior  to  that  of  his  father.  He  put  the  fini.<>h- 
ing  hand  to  the  mosque,  which  the  plunder  of  the 
southern  provioees  of  France  enabled  him  to  complete 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The  bridge  over  the 
Guadalquiver  was  a  work  of  Hissem's  afier  his  own 
plan. 

Alkabem  succeeded  Hissem. 

Abdoulrahman  II.  was  also  passionatelji  fond  of  build- 
ing. He  was  the  fimt  that  brought  the  supplies  of 
water  to  Cordova  by  means  of  leaden  pipes  laid  upon 
aquedocbi  of  stone.  The  quantity  was  so  considerable, 
that  ever  J  part  of  the  palace,  the  mos^ques,  baths^ 
squares,  and  public  edifices,  had  all  of  them  their 
fountains  constantly  playing.  A  great  many  of  these 
works  still  subsist*  He  paved  the  whole  city,  and 
erected  several  mosques. 

After  him  reigned  Mahomet  Almundar,  Abdallah, 
and  Abdoulraliman  lU.  who  surpassed  all  his  predeces- 
sors in  splendour,  riches,  and  ex  pence.  His  subjects  vied 
with  each  other  in  profusion  and  magnificence.  This 
monarch  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alkahem  II.  who 
left  a  minor  to  succeed  him,  and  the  kingdom  to  he 
governed  by  the  famous  visir  Mahomet  Abeoamir,  sur- 
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Conloua  named  Al$nan%Mr^  or  **  the  drfender/'  from  his  great 
11  victories  and  wise  condact.  Hit  dcsceodaots  inberited 
,  ^-o"^**  from  liim  the  visirflhip,  and  a  power  as  absolute  as  jf 
'  tbey  had  been  caliphs,  antil  the  weakness  of  the  sowe- 
mgns  encouraged,  and  the  insolence  of  the  ministers 
provoked,  the  grandees  to  disturb  the  state  with  tbeir 
jeahjusies  and  dissensions.  These  broils  occasioned  sock 
a  series  oF  civil  war  and  anarchy,  as  overthrew  the 
throne  of  Cordova,  and  destroyed  the  whole  race  of 
Abdoulrahman.  Thus  the  glorious  edifice,  founded  by 
the  valour  and  prudence  of  that  conqueror,  and  ce- 
mented by  similar  virtues  in  many  of  his  successors, 
sunk  into  nothing  as  soon  as  the  sceptre  devolved  upon 
iveak  enervated  princes,  whose  ipdolence  and  incapacity 
ti-ansferred  the  management  of  every  thing  to  a  visir. 
jNIatiy  petty  kingdoms  sprang  np  out  of  the  ruins  of  this 
mighty  empire  ;  and  the  Christians  soon  found  opporta* 
iiities  of  destroying,  by  separate  attacks,  that  tremendous 
power,  Tvhich  when  united  had  proved  an  overmatch 
for  tbeir  utmost  force. 

New  CoBDOUA,  a  considerable  town  of  South  Ame* 
rica,  in  the  province  of  Tucuman,  with  a  biskop^s  see, 
175  miles  from  St  Jago.     W.  Long.  62.  5.  S.  Lat«  32. 

IC. 

CORDOUAN,  a  famous  pharos  or  ligbt-house  of 
France,  in  Guienni*,  at  the  mouth  of  ibe  river  Girond. 
The  architecture  is  extremely  fine  ^  and  it  is  placed 
there  to  hinder  vessels  from  running  on  the  sand-banks 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.     W.  Long.  I.  9.  N.  Lat. 

45.  36. 

CORDUS,  Valerius,  a  learned  botanist,  was  the 
son  of  Ericius  Cordus,  a  physician  and  poet  of  Ger- 
many. Having 'learned  the  languages,  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  botany,  in  the  prosecution  of  which 
he  examined  the  mountains  of  Germany,  and  travelled 
into  Italy  ;  but  being  wounded  in  the  leg  by  the  kick  of 
a  horse,  died  at  Rome  in  ISS^*  He  wrote  Remarks  on 
Dioscorides,  and  other  worke. 

CORD WAINERS,  or  Cordiners,  tl^  term  where- 
by the  statutes  denominate  shoemakers*  The  word  is 
formed  from  the  French  cordonnierj  which  Menage  de- 
rives from  corduan^  a  kind  ef  leather  brought  from 
Cordooa,  whereof  they  formerly  made  the  upper  lea* 
thers  of  tbeir  shoes.  Others  derive  it  from  corde^ 
**  rope,**  because  anciently  shoes  were  made  of  cords ; 
as  they  still  are  in  some  parts  of  Spain,  under  the 
name  of  alpargaies,  Bot  the  former  etymology  is  bet- 
ter warranted^  for,  in  effect,  the  French  workmen 
who    prepare    the   corduas   are  still   called  corduan^ 

fliers* 

In  Paris  tbey  have  two  pious  societies  under  the 
title  offreres  cordonniers^  "  brothers  shoemakers,*' 
established  by  authority  towards  the  middle  of  the  17th 
*  See  CrtM^  century  y  the  one  under  the  protection  of  St  Crispin  *, 
pin.  the  other  of  St  Crispianus,  two  saints  who  had  formerly 

honoured  the  profession.  They  live  in  community,  and 
mider  fixed  statutes  and  officers  *,  by  which  tbey  are  di- 
rected both  in  their  spiritual  and  secular  concems.  The 
produce  of  their  shoes  goes  into  a  common  stock,  to  fur^ 
nish  necessaries  for  their  support  j  the  rest  to  be  distri- 
buted among  the  poor. 

COREA,  a  peninsula  lying  to  the  north-east  of 
China,  between  125  and  130  degrees  of  £•  Long,  and 
between  34  and  40  of  N.  Lat.  The  recent  voyage 
of  Captains  Hall  and  Maxwell  baa  promd  ita  breadth 
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to  be  less  than  was  anppoaed,  ayi  a  gmt  {airi  of  what  Coiti. 
had  been  considered  its  western  coast,  is  femnd  to  oaa- 
sist  of  an  immense  archipelago  of  iaUnds,  the  number 
of  which  baffled  all  calciilatioA.  Its  whole  len^  may 
be  taken  at  400  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  at  150. 
The  interior,  however,  is  little  known,  except  by  ac- 
counts received  through  China,  and  by  thoae  of  Honel, 
a  Dutchman,  who  was  shipwrecked  there  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century.  The  capital  of  the  whole  is 
Han-ching,  where  the  kiug  residles.  The  Jeauits  say, 
the  people  are  well  made,  of  a  aweet  and  tiactabJe 
disposition,  and  fond  of  learning,  music,  and  dancings 
and  in  general  resemble  the  Chinese*  This' is  ooo^ 
firmed  by  Captain  Hall,  who  found  the  inkabitattts  ex- 
tremely courteous,  kind,  and  gentle  j  but  the  strictest 
precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the  British  from  pe- 
netrating into  the  couQtry,  or  making  obaervations  on 
its  condition.  The  houses  are  mean,  being  covered 
with  tliatch  j  and  they  have  no  beds,  but  lie  on  the 
floor.  They  have  little  silk,  and  therefore  nciake  use  of 
linen  cloth  in  its  room.  Their  trade  coaaists  in  white 
paper,  pencils,  ginseng,  gold,  silver,  iroa,  yellow  var- 
nish, fowls  whose  tails  are  three  feet  long,  horses  bo 
more  than  three  feet  in  height,  sable  akina,  i^aator,  and 
mineral  salt.  In  general  it  is  a  fertile  country,  thongk 
abounding  in  mountains.     It  is  tributary  to  China* 

M.  Grosier  relates  an  observation  conoeming  the 
natural  history  of  Corea,  which,  in  his  opinion,  fur^ 
nishes  a  new  proof  of  the  revolutions  which  the  surfaoa 
of  our  globe  has  undergone*  An  ancient  Chinese 
book  asserts,  that  the  city  where  Kipe,  the  king  of 
Corea,  established  his  court,  was  built  in  a  place  which 
forms  at  preseat  a  part  of  the  territories  of  Tai^- 
ptng'fou^  a  city  of  the  first  dass  in  the  .province  of 
Peccheli.  **  If  this  (says  he)  be  admitted  aa  a  Ciott 
we  may  from  thence  conclude,  that  these  territories 
formerly  belonged  to  Corea  $  and  thai  the  golf  of 
Lea-tong,  which  at  pveseiit  aeparatea  thia  kingdom 
from  the  province  of  Petoheli,  did  not  then  exist,  and 
that  it  has  been  formed  since ;  for  it  is  not  jirobaUe 
that  the  sovereign  would  have  fixed  his  residence  with- 
out the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom,  or  in  a  place  wheia 
he  was  separated  from  it  by  a  wide  and  extensive  sea* 
This  conjecture  is  confirmed  bv  certain  fiftcta  admittad 
by  the  Chinese.  Thus  when  la,  anraaaed  the  GrealL^ 
undertook  to  drain  and  carry  off  the  waters  which- 
had  inundated  the  low  grounds  of  several  provincaib 
he  began  by  the  river  Hoang-ho,  the  overflowing  of 
which  caused  the  greatest  devastation.  He  went  ia 
search  of  its  source  to  the  bosom  of  Tartary,  from 
whence  he  directed  its  course  across  the  provim^ea  of 
Chan-si,  Chen-si,  Honan,  and  FetchelL  Towards  its 
mouth,  in  order  to  weaken  the  rapidity  of  its  waters, 
he  divided  them  into  nine  channels,,  through  which  ho 
caused  the  river  discharge  itself  into  the  eastern  sea 
near  the  mountain  of  Kie-chc'chan^  which  then  fimned 
a  promontory*  Since  that  time  to  the  present,  that  is, 
about  3950  years,  the  river  Hoang-ho  has  departed 
so  much  from  its  ancient  course,  that  its  month  at 
present  is  about  six  degrees  farther  south.  If  the  sea 
has  been  able  to  cover  with  its  waters  that  extent  of 
territory  which  at  present  forma  part  of  the  golf  of 
Leatong,  may  we  not  be  allowed  to  anppose  tbat  like 
inundationa  may  have  formed  successively  the  whole  of 
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Corea.     to  agree  vith  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Corea  in 
the  territory  of  Yong-piog-foa  ? 

Corea  chiefly  prodoces  ^rheat,  rice,  and  ginsengv 
with  a  kind  of  palm  tree  which  yields  a  gum  capable  of 
producing  a  yellowish  varnish  little  inferior  to  gilding. 
Hence  also  are  exported  castor  and  sable  skins ;  al- 
so goldy  silver,  iron,  and  fossil  salt :  a  kind  of  small 
brnsbes  for  painting,  made  of  the  hair  of  a  wolPs  tail, 
are  likewise  manufactured  here,  which  are  exported 
to  China,  and  highly  esteemed  there.  The  sea  coasts 
abound  in  fish,  and  great  numbers  of  whales  are  found 
there  every  year  towards  the  north-east.  Several 
of  these,  it  is  said,  have  in  their  bodies  the  harpoons 
of  the  French  and  Dutch,  from  whom  they  have 
escaped  in  the  northern  extremities  of  Europe  j  which 
eeems  to  indicate  a  passage  from  the  European  into 
the  Asiatic  seas  round  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  the  paper  of  Corea  is 
annually  imported  into  Chma  \  indeed  the  tribute  due 
to  the  emperor  is  partly  paid  with  it  every  year.  It 
is  made  of  cotton,  and  is  as  strong  as  cloth,  being  writ- 
ten upon  with  a  small  hair-brush  or  pencil ;  bnt  must 
be  done  over  with  alum-water  before  it  can  be  written 
upon  in  the  European  manner.  It  is  not  purchased 
by  the  Chinese  for  writing,  but  for  filling  up  the 
squares  of  their  sash  windows  ;  because,  when  oiled,  it 
resists  the  wind  and  rain  better  than  that  of  China.  It 
48  used  likewise  as  wrapping  paper  \  and  is  serviceable 
to  the  tailors,  who  rub  it  between  their  hands  until  it 
becomes  as  sofl  and  flexible  as  the  finest  cotton  cloth^ 
instead  of  which  it  is  of^en  employed  in  lining  clothes. 
It  has  also  this  singular  property,  that  if  it  be  too  thick 
for  the  purpose  intended,  it  may  be  easily  split  into  two 
or  three  leaves,  each'  of  which  is  even  stronger  than 
the  best  paper  of  China. 

The  Coreans  are  well  made,  ingenious,  brave,  and 
tractable ;  are  fond  of  dancing,  and  show  great  docility 
in  acquiring  the  sciences,  to  which  they  apply  with  great 
ardour,  and  which  they  honour  in  a  particular  manner. 
The  northern  Coreans  are  larger  sized  and  more  ro- 
bust than  those  of  the  south  ;  have  a  taste  for  arms, 
and  become  excellent  soldiers.  Their  arms  arc  cross- 
bows and  long  sabres.  Men  of  learning  are  distinguish- 
ed from  other  classes  of  people  by  two  plumes  of  fea* 
thers  in  their  caps ;  and  when  merchants  present  the 
Coreans  with  any  books  for  sale,  they  dress  themselves 
in  the  richest  attire,  and  barn  perfumes  before  they 
treat  concerning  the  price. 

The  Coreans  mourn  three  yearfi,  as  in  China,  for  a 
father  or  mother :  but  tbe  time  of  mourning  for  a  bro- 
ther is  confined  to  three  months.  Their  dead  are  not. 
Interred  until  three  years  after  their  decease  ^  and  when 
the  ceremony  of  interment  is  performed,  they  place 
around  the  tomb  the  clothes,  chariot  and  horses  of 
the  deceased,  with  whatever  else  he  showed  the  great* 
est  fondness  for  while  alive ;  all  which  they  leave  to 
be  carried  off  by  the  assistants.  Their  houses,  as  in 
China,  consist  only  of  one  storv,  and  are  very  ill  built  j 
In  the  country  being  composed  of  earth,  and  in  cities 
generally  of  brick^  but  all  thatched  with  straw ;  the 
walls  of  their  cities  are  constructed  after  the  Chinese 
manner,  with  square  turrets,  battlements,  and  arched 
gates.    Their  writing,  dress,  religious  ceremonies,  and 


creed,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  their  customs,  are 
borrowed  from  the  Chinese.  Their  women,  however, 
are  less  confined,  and  have  the  liberty  of  appearing  in 
public  with  the  other  sex,  for  which  tl)ey  are  often  ridi- 
culed by  their  neighbours.  They  differ  from  the  Chi- 
nese also  in  their  ceremonies  of  marriage,  and  in  the 
manner  of  contracting  it  \  the  parties  in  this  country 
taking  the  liberty  to  choose  for  themselves,  without 
consulting  the  inclinations  of  their  parents,  or  suffering 
them  to  throw  any  obstacles  in  their  way. 

COREIA,  in  antiquity,  a  festif  al  in  honour  of  Pro- 
serpine, named  Cbrr,  K*^,  which,  in  the  Molossian  dia- 
lect signifies  a  beautiful  woman. 

CORELLI,  Arcangelo,  the  famous  Italian  mu- 
sician and  composer,  a  native  of  Fusignano,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Bologna,  was  born  in  1653.  He  entertain- 
ed an  early  propensity  to  the  violin  ^  and  as  he  advan- 
ced in  years,  laboured  incessantly  in  the  practice  of 
that  instrument.  About  the  year  1672,  his  curiosity 
led  him  to  visit  Paris,  probably  with  a  vi«w  to  attend 
the  improvements  which  were  making  in  music  under 
the  influence  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  establishment  of  a  royal  acadensy  }  but  notwith- 
standing the  character  which  he  brought  with  him,  he 
was  driven  back  to  Rome  by  Lully,  whose  jealous 
temper  could  not  brook  so  formidable  a  rival  as  this  il- 
lustrious Italian.  In  the  year  1680  he  visited  Germany, 
and  met  with  a  reception  suitable  to  his  merit  from 
most  of  the  German  princes,  particularly  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  j  in  whose  service  he  was  retained,  and  con- 
tinued for  some  time.  After  about  five  years  stay 
abroad,  he  returned  again  to  Rome,  and  there  pursued 
his  studies  with  great  assiduity. 

The  proficiency  of  Corelli  on  his  favourite  instru- 
ment the  violin  was  so  great,  that  the  fame  of  it  spread 
throughout  Europe.  The  style  of  his  performance 
was  learned,  elegant,  and  pathetic  ^  and  his  tone  firm 
and  even.  Mr  Geminiani,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with,  and  had  studied  it,  used  to  resemble  it  to  a 
sweet  trumpet.  A  person  who  had  heard  him  per- 
form says,  that  whilst  he  was  playing  on  the  violin, 
it  was  usual  for  his  countenance  to  be  disturbed,  his 
eyes  to  become  as  red  as  fire,  and  his  eye*balls  to  roll 
as  in  agon  J. 

Corelli  was  highly  favoured  by  that  great  patron 
of  poetry  and  music,  Cardinal  Ottoboni.  Crescembioi 
says  that  he  regulated  the  musical  academy  held  at 
the  palace  of  his  eminence  every  Monday  afternoon. 
Here  it  was  that  Mr  Handel  became  acquainted  with 
him ;  and  in  this  academy  a  serenata  of  Mr  Handel, 
entitled  II  Trumfb  del  Tempo^  was  performed,  the 
overture  to  which  was  in  a  style  so  new  and  siognlar, 
that  Corelli  was  confounded  in  his  first  attempt  to  pky  it. 

During  the  raitdence  of  Corelli  at  Rome,  besides 
those  of  his  own  country,  many  persons  were  ambi- 
tious of  becoming  his  disciples,  and  learning  the  prac- 
tice of  the  violin  from  the  greatest  master  on  that  in- 
strument the  world  had  then  beard  of.  Of  these  it  is 
said  the  late  Lord  Edgecumbe  was  one  :  and  that  tbe 
fine  mczzotinto  print  of  Corelli  by  Smith  was  scraped 
from  a  picture  painted  by  Mr  Hugh  JEIoward  at  Rome 
for  that  nobleman. 

Corelli  died  at  Rome  in  Z713 ;  mod  was  buried  in 
the  chordi  of  the  Botonda,  otherwise  called  the  Pao- 
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Cercili.    tbeoo,  in  the  first  chapel  on  the  left  band  of  the  en- 
"V     ■    trance.     Over  the  pliice  of  his  interment  is  a  sepul- 
chral monument  to  bis  honour,  with  a  marble  butt  there- 
011,   erected  at  the  expence  of  Philip  William,  count 
palatine  of  the  Uhine^  under  the  care  and  direction  of 
H^ardinal  Ottoboni* 

For  many  years  after  bis  decease,  this  excellent  mu* 
sician  was  comrormorated  bv  a  solemn  musical  per- 
formance  in  the  Pantheon,  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
deatb.  -In  the  year  1 730  an  eminent  master,  now  liv- 
ing, was  present  al^  that  solemnity,  who  relates  that 
at  it  the  third  and  eighth  of  his  concertos  were  per- 
formed by  a  numerous  band,  among  whom  were  many 
^vbo  had  been  the  pupils  of  the  author.  He  adds,  that 
these  two  pieces  were  performed  in  a  slow,  distinct, 
and  iirm  manner,  without  graces,  and  just  as  they  are 
wrote  ^  and  from  hence  concludes,  that  this  was  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  played  by  the  author  him- 
self. 

He  died  possessed  of  about  6000I.  sterling.  He 
was  a  passionate  admirer  of  pictures,  and  lived  in  an 
uninterrupted  friendship  with  Carlo  Cignani  and  Carlo 
Marat :  these  two  eminent  painters  were  rivals  for  his 
favour  ;  and  for  a  series  of  years  pre<iented  him  at  times 
With  pictures,  as  well  of  other  masters  as  of  their  owo 
painting.  The  consequence  was,  that  Corelli  became 
possessed  of  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  original 
paintings ;  all  which,  together  with  the  sum  above- 
mentioned,  he  bequeathed  to  his  dear  friend  and  pa- 
tron Cardinal  Ottoboni,  who,  reserving  the  pictures  to 
himself,  generously  distributed  the  rest  of  his  eflects 
among  the  relations  of  the  testator. 

Corelli  it  said  to  have  been  remarkable  for  the 
mildness  of  his  temper  and  the  modesty  of  his  deport- 
ment J  nevertheless,  he  was  not  insensible  of  the  re-^ 
spect  doe  to  his  skill  and  exquisite  performance.  Cib- 
ber,  in  the  Apology  for  his  Life,  p.  340.  relates,  that 
when  be  was  playing  a  solo  at  Cardinal  Ottoboni\  he 
discovered  .the  cardinal  and  another  person  engaged 
in  discourse,  upon  which  he  laid  down  his  instrument} 
and  being  asked  the  reason,  gave  for  answer,  that  he 
feared  the  music  interrupted  their  conversation. 

The  compositions  of  Corelli  are*  celebrated  for  the 
harmony  resulting  from  the  union  of  all  the  parts ; 
but  the  fineness  of  the  airs  is  another  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  them:  the  allemand  in  the  loth  S0I9 
13  as  remarkable  for  spirit  and  force,  aa  that  in  the 
nth  is  for  its  enchanting  delicacy:  his  jigs  are  in  a 
style  peculiarly  his  own  ;  and  that  in  the  5th  solo  was 
never  equalled.  In  the  gavot  movements  in  the  2d 
and  4th  operas,  tbe  melody  is  distributed  with  great 
judgment  among  tbe  several  parts.  In  his  minuets 
alone  he  seems  to  fail )  Bononcini,  Mr  Handel,  and 
Guiseppe  Martini,  have  excelled  him  in  this  kind  of 
airs. 

It  IS  said  there  is  in  every  nation  a  style  both  in 
speaking  and  writing,  which  never  becomes  obsolete  } 
a  certain  mode  of  phraseology,  so  consonant  and  con- 
genial to.  tbe  analogy  and  principles  of  its  respective 
language,  as  to  remain  settled  aud  unaltered.  This, 
but  with  much  greater  lajtitude,  may  be  said  of  music  ^ 
and  accordiosly  it  may  be  observed,  of  the  composi- 
tions of  Corelli,  not  only  that  they  ace  equally  intelli- 
gible to  the  learned  and  unlearned,  but  that  the  in^- 
|res8|ons  made  by  them  hav.e  been  fomid  to  be  as  du^ 
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rable  at  general.  His  music  is  the  language  of  na- 
ture 'j  and,  for  a  series  of  years,  all  that  heard  it  be- 
came sensible  of  its  effects  :  of  this  there  cannot  be  a 
stronger  proof  than  that  amidst  all  the  innovations 
which  the  love  of  change  had  introduced,  it  continued 
to  be  performed,  and  was  heard  with  delight,  in 
churches,  in  theatres,  at  public  solemnities  and  festi- 
vities, in  all  the  cities  of  Europe,  for  near  40  years. 
Men  remembered,  and  would  refer  to  passages  in  it  as 
to  a  classic  author  ;  and  even  at  this  day,  the  roasters 
of  tbe  science  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  of  the  com- 
positions of  Corelli,  that  of  fine  harmony  and  elegant 
modulation,  thev  are  the  most  perfect  exemplars. 

COREOPSIS,  TicK-SE£D£p  Sunflower  ^  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  belonging  to  the  syngenesia  class ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  riiinking  under  the  49th  order,, 
Composittt.    See  Botany  Index, 

CORFE  CASTLE,  a  borough-town  in  Dorsetshire  iik 
England,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  strong  castle,,  be- 
longing to  the  crown,  that  stood  there,  but  which  is  now 
in  ruins.  It  sends  two  members  to  parliament*  W^ 
Long.  2.  %.  N.  Lat.  50.  33. 

CORFU,  an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  gulf  of  Venice,  formerly  called  Corcyra  and 
Phttacia^  famous  for  the  gardens  of  Alcinoua.  It  be- 
longed formerly  to  the  Veuetians ;  but  was  transfened 
to  France  in  1 797.  It  was  reduced  by  the  Turks  and 
Russians  jointly  in  1 799,  was  again  given  up  to  France 
In  1807,  ^^^^  ^°  '^'4  ^^  given  up  to  Great  Britain, 
as  protector  of  the  Ionian  islands.  This  island  forms 
the  seat  of  the  government,  and  contained  60,000  in- 
habitants in  1807.  See  Ionian  Islands^  Sufplement. 
Tbe  inhabitants  are  of  tbe  Greek  church.  The  soil  is 
very  fruitful,  and  produces  a  great  deal  of  wine,  olives, 
and  several  other  fruits,  particularly  figs,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly good. 

During  the  Venetian  government  this  island  was  the 
residence  of  the  governor  general,  whose  jurisdiction 
extended  over  all  the  islands  subject  to  tbe  republic  of 
Venice,  in  the  Levant  seas,  and  was  considered  as  one 
of  the  greatest  honours  they  could  confer  on  m  subject. 
He  was  always  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank,laQd  had  his 
appointment  for  three  years  only,  in  which  time  he 
made  a  tolerable  addition  to  bis  fortune,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Venice  was  generally  advanced  to  the  honours 
of  the  senate. 

CoRf  u,  the  chief  city  of  the.  island  of  that  name» 
It  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  and  is  buill 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  northern  slope  of 
a  promontory,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  port  opens.  It 
is  neither  large  nor  well  built,  but  is  extremely  strong. 
It  has  two  citadels  j  the  one  the  residence  of  the  go- 
vernor, separated  from  the  city  by  an  esplanade,  and 
the  other,  called  the  fort,  situated  a  li,ttle  to  the  west. 
The  harbour  is  rather  small,  admitting  only  merchant 
vessels  and  sloops  of  war,  but  tbe  road  is  capacious  and 
secure.  Fart  of  the  suburb  Kastrados  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  town.  In  front  of  Corfu,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile,  is  the  island  of  Vido,  anciently  call- 
ed Ptichia,  where  the  lazaretto  is  kept.  It  is  pro- 
tected by  a  triple  range  of  batteries,  and  foi:ms  a  strong 
outwosk  to  thp  fortifications  of  the  harbour..  Tbe  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  amount  to  15,000,  and  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade.  In  the  war  the  Venetians  bad 
with  the  Turks  in  171 6,  this  town  was  attacked  by  ah 
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mrmj  of  80,000  men,  and  attempted  to  be  stormed  se- 
veral times  by  the  enemy  j  but  the  garrison,  which  coo* 
siited  of  1 2,000  men,  onder^  the  command  of  Count 
Scbulenborg,  made  so  brave  and  gallant  a  defence,  that 
they  always  repulsed  them,  and  obliged  them  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  abandon  the  place  with  considerable  loss. 
For  this  piece  of  service  the  republic  caused  a  magnifi- 
cent statue  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  the  count,  with 
an  elegant  Latin  inncription,  setting  forth  the  many 
eminent  services  of  his  military  achievements.  In 
the  city  are  many  handsome  Greek  churches,  the 
principal  of  which  is  that  of  St  Speridione,  or  the  ca- 
thedral. It  is  embellished  with  some  excellent  paint- 
ings, and  most  superbly  ornamented.  The  body  of  the 
saint  from  whom  it  was  named,  is  preserved  entire  in 
m  rich  shrine  within  the  church.  The  Greeks  are  most 
of  them  such  fanatics  as  to  be  continually  offering  their 
devotions  at  this  shrine,  believing  that  through  the  in- 
tercession of  the  saint  they  will  obtain  all  their  wants  ^ 
and  that  by  offerings  of  money  their  sins  will  be  for- 
given them  ;  by  which  means  the  church  has  amassed 
an  immense  treasure.  The  relic  of  the  saint  is  depo- 
sited in  a  silver  coffin,  richly  decorated  with  precious 
stones.  It  is  in  an  amazing  state  of  preservation  :  be 
having  died  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  upwards  of  700 
years  ago ;  and  af^r  remaining  400  years  there,  was 
transported  to  this  place.  The  chief  diversions  of  this 
place  in  the  winter  are  operas  >  they  have  always  a 
company  of  comedians  for  the  season  from  Naples.  In 
the  summer  they  pass  their  time  in  walking  upon  the 
ramparts  ^  few  except  the  governor  and  great  officers  of 
•tate  are  permitted  to  keep  carriages.  The  Corfu  people 
perfectly  resemble  the  Zanteots  in  their  manners  (see 
Zakte)  ;  thought  it  must  be  observed,  in  praise  of  the 
former,  that  assassin stions  are  uncommon  among  them, 
their  laws  being  too  severe  to  permit  such  practices  with 
impunity.     E.  Xong.  10.  58.  N.  Lat.  39.  50. 

CORf  A,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon 
and  province  of  Estremadura,  towards  the  confines  of 
Portugal,  with  a  bishop*s  see.  It  is  seated  on  a  little 
river  called  Aiagon^  in  a  very  fertile  plain.  There  is 
Dothing  remarkable  but  the  cathedral  church,  except 
at  a  little  distance  a  river  without  a  bridge,  and  a 
bridge  without  a  river.  This  was  caused  by  an  earth- 
quake, which  tamed  the  river  another  way.  W.  Long. 
6.  16.  N.  Lat.  39.  48. 

PORIANDRUM,  Coriandkr^  a  genas  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  class  }  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  45th  order,  UmbeUata.  See 
Botany  Index. 

CORIARIA,  Tanners  or  Myrtie^lea/ed  Sumach  ; 
a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  dioscia  class ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  54th  order, 
MitceOaneig.  See  Botany  Ittdes.  This  plant  is  much 
used  in  the  south  of  Prance,  where  it  grows  naturally, 
for  tanning  of  leather,  whence  its  name  of  tanner^M  su- 
maeh.     It  also  dyes  a  beautiful  blaek  colour. 

CORIDOR,  or  Cor&idor,  in  Fortification^  a  road 
or  way  along  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  without  side  \  en- 
compassing the  whole  fortification.  IMte  word  comes 
from  the  Italian  eoridore^  or  the  Spanish  coridor. 

It  is  also  called  the  covert-way^  because  covered  with 
a  glacis,  or  esplanade,  serving  it  as  a  pacapet.-i^Tbe 
4;oridor  is  about  20  yaids  broad.^ 


Cor  I  DOR  is  also  used  in  architecture  for  a  gallery  or    Coridw 
long  ainte  around  a  building,  leading  to  seveml  cham-         D 
hers  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  sometimes  wholly    Coriath. 
inclosed,  and  sometimes  opt*n  on  one  side.  ^ 

CORINNA,  a  Grecian  lady,  celebrated  for  her 
bpatity  and  poetic  talents,  was  born  at  Thesso,  a  city 
of  Bceotia,  and  was  the  disciple  of  Myrtis  another 
Grecian  lady.  Her  verses  were  so  esteemed  by  tbe 
Greeks,  that  thf^y  gave  her  the  name  of  the  lyric 
mvse.  She  lived  in  the  time  of  Pindar,  about  495  years 
before  Christ ;  and  is  said  to  have  gained  the  prize  of 
lyric  poetry  from  that  poet ;  but  Pausanias  observes 
that  her  l>eauty  made  the  judges  partial. 

CORINTH,  a  celebrated  city  of  antiquity,  for 
some  time  the  roost  illustrious  of  all  the  Greek  cities. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  1514  years  before 
Chn\t,  by  Sisyphus  the  son  of  £olos,  and  grandfather 
of  Ulysses.  Various  reasons  are  given  for  its  name,  hot 
most  authors  derive  it  from  Corinthus  the  son  of  Pe- 
lops.  It  was  sitnated  on  the  south  part  of  the  isthmus 
which  joins  the  Peloponnesua,  now  the  Morea,  to  tbe 
Continent.  It  consisted  of  a  citadel  built  upon  an  emi- 
nence, and  thence  named  Acrocorinthus;  besides  which 
it  had  two  maritime  towns  subject  to  it,  named  Zr- 
cheeum  and  Cenehrttt.  The  whole  state  extended  scarce 
half  a  degree  in  length  or  breadth  ;  but  so  advan- 
tageously -were  the  above-mentioned  ports  situated, 
that  they  might  have  gained  the  Corinthians  a  supe- 
riority, if  not  a  command,  over  all  Greece,  bad  not 
their  advantageous  situation  inclined  them  to  com- 
merce rather  than  war.  For  their  citadel  was  almost 
impregnable  $  and  commanding  both  the  Ionian  and 
^gean  seas,  they  could  easily  cut  off*  all  communica- 
tion from  one  half  of  Greece  with  the  other  \  for 
which  reason  this  city  was  called  one  of  tbe  fetters  of 
Greece. 

But  as  the  genius  of  tbe  Corinthians  led  them  to 
commerce  rather  than  martial  exploits,  their  city  be- 
came the  finest  in  all  Greece.  It  was  adorned  with 
the  most  sumptnous  buildings,  as  temples,  palaces^ 
theatres,  porticoes,  &c.  all  of  them  enriched  with  a 
beautiful  kind  cf  columns,  which  from  the  city  were 
ealled  Corinthian.  But  though  the  Corinthians  seldom 
or  never  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  view  of  enlarging 
but  rather  of  defending  their  little  state,  they  did 
not  forget  to  cultivate  a  good  discipline  both  in  time 
of  peace  and  of  war.  Hence  many  brave  and  experi- 
enced generals  have  been  furnished  by  Corinth  to  tbe 
ether  Grecian  cities,-  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  tbe 
latter  to  prefer  a  Corinthian  general  to- any  of  their 
own. 

This  eity  continued  to  preserve  Its  liberty  till  tbe 
year  before  Christ  146,  when  it  was  pillaged  and  bomt 
by  the  Romans.  It  was  at  that  time  tlie  strongest  place 
in  the  world :  but  the  inhabitants  were  so  dishearten- 
ed by  a  preceding  defeat,  and  the  death  of  their  gene- 
ral, that  they  had  not  presence  of  mind  enough  even 
to  siiut  their  gates.  The  Roman  consul  Mummitts, 
was  so  much  surprised  at  this,  that  at  first  be  coold 
scarce  believe  it)  but  afterwards  fearing  an  ambuscade, 
he  advanced  with  all  possible  caution.  As  he  met  with 
no  resistance,  his  soldiers  had  nothing  to  do  but  de- 
stroy tbe  few  inhabitants  that  had  not  fled,  and  plun- 
der the  city.     Such  of  the  men.  as  bad  staid  were  all 
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Coiinth.    P^^  ^^  ^^*  flwordy  and  the  womeo  were  sold  for  slaves. 
After  this  the  city  was  ransacked  by  the  greedy  sol- 
diers, and  the  spoils  of  it  are  said  to  have  been  im- 
menH».     There  were  more  vessels  of  all  sorts  of  metal* 
more  fine  pictures  and  statues  done  by  the  greatest 
masters,   in  Corinth,  than  in  any  other  city  in  the 
world.     All  the  princes  of  Europe. and  Asia  who  had 
any  taste  in   painting  and  sculpture  furnished  them- 
selves  here  with  the  richest  moveables :    here  were 
cast  the  finest  statues  for  temples  and  palaces,  and  all 
the  liberal  arts  brought  to  their  greatest  perfection. 
Many  inestimable  pieces  of  the  most  famous  painters 
and  statuaries  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  sol- 
diers, who  either  destroyed  them,  or  parted  with  them 
for  a  trifle.     Polybius  the  historian  was  an  eye  witness 
to  this  barbarism  of  the  Romans^     He  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  see  two  of  them  playing  at  dice  on  a  famous 
picture  of  Aristides,  which  was  accounted  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.     The  piece  was  a  Bacchus,  so 
.  exquisitely  done,  that  it  was  proverbially  said  of  «ny 
extraordinary  performance,  ^'  It   is  as  well  done   as 
the  Bacchus  of  Artstides^^^     This  masterly  piece  of 
painting,   however,   the   soldiers  willingly  exchanged 
for  a  more  convenient  table  to  play  upon.     But  when 
the  spoils  of  Corinth  were  put  up  to  sale^  Attalus 
king  of  Pergamus  offering  for  it  600,000  sesterces, 
near  5000I.  of  our  money,  Mummius  was  surprised 
at  such  a  high  price  offered  for  a  picture,  and  imagined 
there  must  be  some  magical  virtue  in  it.    He  therefore 
'  interposed  his  authority,  and  carried  it  to  Rome,  not- 
withstanding the  complaints  of  Attains.     Here  this 
famous  picture  was  lodged  in  the  temple  of  Ceres, 
where  it  was  at  last  destroyed  by  fire,  together  with 
the  turn  pie.     Another  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
stupidity  of  Mummius  is,  that  when  the  pictures  were 
put  on  board  the  transports,  he  told  the  masters  of 
the  vessels  very  seriously,  that  if  any  of  the  things  were 
either  lost  or  spoiled,  he  would  oblige  them  to  find 
others  at  their  own  cost ;  as  if  aoy  other  pieces  could 
liave  supplied  the  loss  of  those  inestimable  originals, 
done  by  the  greatest  masters  in  Greece.     When  the 
city  was  thoroughly  pillaged,  fire  was  set  to  all  the 
corners  of  it  at  the  same  time.     The  flames  grew  mwe 
violent  as  they  drew  near   the   centre,   and  at  last 
uniting  there  made  one  prodigious  conflagration.     At 
this   time   the  famous   metalline   mixture   is  said   to 
have   been   made,  which  could  never  afterwards  be 
imitated  by  art.     The  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  which 
the  Corinthians  had  concealed,  were  melted,  and  ran 
down  the   streets  in   streams,   and   when  the   flames 
were  extinguished,  a  new  metal  was  found,  composed 
of  several  different  ones,  and  greatly  esteemed  iu  after 
ages. 

The  town  lay  desolate  until  Julius  Cassar  settled 
there  a  Roman  colony ;  when,  in  moving  the  rubbish 
and  digging,  many  vases  were  found  of  brass  or  earth 
finely  embossed.  The  price  given  for  those  curiosities 
excited  industry  in  the  new  inhabitants.  They  left 
no  burying-place  unexamined ;  and  Rome,  it  is  said, 
was  filled  with  the  furniture  of  the  sepulchres  of  Co« 
rintb. 

Strabo  was  at  Corinth  soon  after  its  restoration  by 
the  Romans.  He  describes  the  site  as  follows.  V  A 
lofty  mountain,   in   perpendicular  height' as  much  as 


three  stadia  and  a  half  (near  half  a  mile),  the  tMent  Corimb. 
30  stadia  (3^  miles),  ends  in  a  pointed  summit  called 
Acrocorintkusn     Of  this  the  portion  to  the  north  is  the 
most  steep :  beneath  which  lies  the  city  on  a  level  area 
at  the  foot  of  the  Acrocorinthos.     The  circuit  of  the 
City  alone  has  been  40  stadia  (5  miles),  and  as  moch 
of  it  as  was  unsheltered   by  the  mountain  has  been 
walled  about.     Within  the  inclosore  was  comprehends 
ed  also  the  Acrocorinthos,  where  the  mountain  was  ca- 
pable of  receiving  a  wall  \  and  as  we  ascended,  the  ve- 
stiges were  plain  %  so  that  the  whole  circumference  ex- 
ceeded 85  stadia  (near  xi  miles).    Oiathe  other  sides, 
the  mountain  is  less  steep,  but  rises  very  high,  and  » 
visible  all  around.    Upon  the  somroit  is  a  small  temple 
of  Venus  ;  and  below  it  the  spring  Pirene,  which  does 
not  overflow,  but  is  always  full  of  pellucid  and  pot- 
able water.     They  say  it  unites  with  aomc  other  bid- 
den veins,  and  forms  the  spring  at  the  mnantain  foot, 
running  into  the  city,  and  affording  a  sufficient  supply 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.     In  the  city  is  plenty  i. 
wells,  and  in  the  Acrocorintfaus,  as  they  eay,  for  we 
did  not  see  any.     There,  they  relate,  the  winged  horse 
Pegasus  was  taken  as  he  was  drinking,  by  Bellerophon. 
Below  Pirene  is  the  Sisyphenm,  some  temple  or  pa- 
lace of  white  stone,  the   remains  not  inconsiderable. 
From  the  summit  is  beheld  to  the  north  Parnassus  and 
Helicon,  lofty  mountains  covered  with  snow  ;  and  be- 
low both,  to  the  west,  the  Crissean  golf  bounded  by 
Phocis,  by  Boeotia  and  the  Megaris,  and  bj  Carinthia 
and  Sicyonia  opposite  to  Phocis.    Beyond  all  these  aie 
the  mountains  called  the  Oneian^  stretching  as  far  as 
Bceotia  and  Cithaeron  from  the  Scironian  rodu  on  the 
road  to  Attica.^      Stsabo  saw  likewise   Cleon  from 
thence.    Cenchress  was  then  a  village.  Iiechssum  had 
some  inhabitants. 

New  Corinth  had  flourished  Si  7  years  trhen  it  was 
visited  by  Paosanias.     It  bad  then  a  few  antiquities, 
many  temples  and  statues,  especially  about  the  agora 
or   market-place,   and   several   baths.     The  emperor 
Hadrian  introduced  water  from  a  famoaa  spring  at 
Stympbalus  in  Arcadia ;  and  it  had  various  feantains 
alike  copious  and  ornamental.      The  stream  of  one 
issued  from  a  dolphin,  00  which  was  a  braxen  Nep- 
tune;   of  another   from    the    hoot  of  Pegasus,    on 
whom    Bellerophon    was    mounted.      On    the    right 
hand,  coming  along  the  road  leading  from  the  market- 
place toward  Sicyon,  was  the  odeum  and  tb^  theaire, 
by  which  was  a^  temple  of  Minerva.     The  old  gymna- 
sium was  at  a  distance.     Going  from  the  marketp-place 
toward  Lecbseum  was  a  gate  on  which  were  placed 
Phseton  and  the  Son  in  gilded  charits.    Pirene  enter- 
ed a  fountain  of  a  white  marble,  from  which  the  cur- 
rent pastied  In  an  open  channel.     They  supposed  the 
metal  called  Corinthtan  bras€  to  have  been  immerged 
while  red  hot  in  this  water.     On  the  way  op  to  the 
Acrocorinth as  were  temples,  statues,  and  altars;  and 
the  gate  next  Tenea,  a  village  with  a  temple  of  Apol- 
lo, sixty  stadia,  or  seven  miles  and  a  half  distant,  on 
the  road  to  Mycenas.    At  Leobssnm  was  a  temple  and 
a  brazen  image  of  Neptune.     At  Cenohrese  were  tem- 
ples ;  and  by  the  way  from^  the  city  a  groove  of  cy^ 
press  trees',  sepulchres,  and  monuments.    Opposite  wu 
tAe  Bath  ofHeien^  water  tepid  and  salt,  flowing  plen- 
tifully from  a  rock  into  the  sea.    Mummius  had  mined 
^  the 
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CorinUk  the  ihefttM  of  Coriath,  and, the  manificence  of  tlie  great 
Atheiuao  Atticut  Herodes  wm  displayed  id  an  edifice 
with  a.  roof  inferior  to  few  of  the  most  celebrated  struc- 
tures  in  Greece. 

The  Booian  colony  was  reserved  to  suffer  the  same 
calamity  as  the  Greek  city,  and  from  a  conqaeror  more 
terrible  than  Mummius,  Alaric  the  savage  destroyer 
of  Athens  and  universal  Greece.  In  a  country  harassed 
with  frequent  vara,  as  the  Peloponnesus  has  since 
been«  the  Acrocorinthos  was  a  post  too  conseqnential 
to  be  neglected.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  in  1456 
by  Mahomet  II. :  the  despots  or  lords  of  the  Moica, 
brothers  of  the  Greek  emperor  who  was  killed  in  de- 
fending Constantinople,  refusing  payment  of  the  arrears 
of  the  tribute,  which  had  been  imposed  by  Sultan 
Morat  in  1447*  The  country  became  subject  to  the 
Turks,  except  such  maritime  places  as  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  Venetians  ^  and  many  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  were  carried  away  to  Constantinople. 
Corinth,  with  the  Morea,  was  yielded  to  the  republic 
at  the  conclnsion  of  the  war  ip  1698,  and  again  by  it 
to  the  Turks  in  IJIS' 

Corinth  retains  its  old  name,  and  is  of  considerable 
extent,  standing  on  a  high  ground,  beneath  the  Acro- 
ooriothus,  with  an  easy  descent  towards  the  gulf  of 
liOpanto^  the  houses  scattered,  or  in  parcels,  except 
ID  the  bazar  or  market-place.  Cypresses,  among 
which  tower  the  domes  of  mosques^  with  corn-fields, 
and  gardens  of  lemon  and  orange  trees,  are  interspersed. 
The  air  is  reputed  bad  in  summer,  and  in  autumn 
exceedingly  unhealthy.  Wheler  relates,  that  from  the 
top  of  the  Acrocorinthos  or  citadel,  he  enjoyed  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  prospects  which  this  world  can 
afford.  He  guessed  the  walls  to  be  about  two  milea 
10  Goropaas,  inclosing  mosques,  with  houses  and  churches 
mostly  in  ruins.  Ajs  hour  was  consumed  in  going  up 
00. horseback.  It  was  a  mile  to  the  foot  of  the  hill ; 
and  from  hence  the  way  was  very  steep,  with  many 
traverses.  The  families  living  below  were  much  in- 
fested by  corsairs,  and  on  every  alarm  flocked  np  to  the 
oastle. 

Aooording  to  Dr  Chandler,  Corinth  has  preserved 
but  few  monuments  of  its  Greek  or  Roman  citizens. 
The  chief  remains,  he  informs  us,  are  to  the  south- 
west  corner  of  the  town,  and  above  the  bazar  or  mar- 
ket; II  columns  supporting  their  architraves,  of  the 
Doric  order,  fluted,  and  wanting  in  height  near  half 
the  common  proportion  to  the  diameter.  Within 
them,  towards  the  western  end,  is  one  taller,  though 
not  entire,  which,  it  is  likely,  contributed  to  sustain  the 
rooL  They  have  been  found  to  be  stone,  not  marble  ; 
and  appeared  brown,  perhaps  from  a  crust  formed  on 
the  outside.  The  ruin  he  judges  to  be  of  very  remote 
antiquity,  and  a  portion  of  a  fabric  erected  not  only 
before  the  Greek  city  was  destroyed,  but  before  the 
Doric  order  had  attained  to  maturity.  He  suspects 
it  to  have  been  the  Sisypheum  mentioned  by  Strabo* 
North  of  the  bazar  stands  a  large  mass  of  brick-work, 
a  remnant,  it  may  be  conjectured,  of  a  bath,  or  of  the 
gymnasium. 

The  inhabitants  are  roost  of  them  Christians  of 
the  Greek  chureh,  who  are  allowed  liberty  of  con- 
science  by  the  Turks.    £.  Long.  23.  lO.  N.  Lat.  37. 

CoRiMTH,  th  uihmu$  ^  in  the  Morea,  is  a  neck 
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of  land  which  joins  the  Morea  to  Greece,  and  reaches    Corinth 
from   the  gulf  of  Lepanto  to  that  of  Egina.     Julius         11 
Ceesar,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  attempted  to  cut  a  chnn-  ^ 
nel  through  it,  but  in  vain  ^  and  they  therefore  af- 
terwards  built  a   wall  across   it,   which    they  callf:d 
Hexamiiiumf  because  it  was  six  miles  in  length.     This 
was  demolished  by  Amurath  II.  and  afterwards  rebuilt 
by  the  Venetians,  but  was  levelled  a  second  time  by 
Mahomet  II. 

CORINTHIAN,  in  general,  denotes  something 
belonging  to  Corinth :  thus  we  say,  Corinthian  brass, 
Corinthian  order,  &c. 

CoBiNTBiAS  Brass^    See  Brass  and  Corinth. 

.CoBiNTSiAir  Order^  in  Architecture^  tite  fourth  or« 
der  of  architecture,  according  to  Scamozzi  j  but  M. 
Ue  Clerc  makes  it  the  fifth,  being  the  most  noble 
and  delicate  of  all  the  five.     See  Architecture, 

N°  47. 

CORIO,  BerkardiV£,  on  historian,  born  of  an 

illustrious  family  at  Milan,  in  the  year  1460.    He  was 

secretary  of  state  to  that  duchy ;  and  Lewis  duke  of 

Sforza  appointed  him  to  write  the  history  of  Milan. 

He  died  in  1500.     The  best  edition  of  his  history  is 

that  of  1503,  in  folio.    It  is  printed  in  Italian,  and  is 

very  scarce. 

CORIOLANUS,  C.  Marcius,  a  famous  Roman 
captain,  took  CorioU  a  town  of  the  V<Jsci,  whence  be 
had  his  surname  \  at  last,  disgusting  the  people,  he 
was  banished  Rome  by  the  tribune  Decius.  He  went 
to  the  Volsci,  and  persuading  them  to  take  up  arms. 
against  the  Romans,  they  encamped  within  four  miles 
01  the  city.  He  would  not  listen  to  proposals  of  peace, 
till  be  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  wife  Veturia,  and 
his  mother  Volumnia,  who  were  followed  by  all  the 
Roman  ladies  ii|  tears.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
the  Volsci  as  a  U>^tor  that  had  made  them  quit  their 
conquest:  upon  which  the  Roman  ladies  went  into 
mourning ;  and  in  the  same  place  where  his  blood 
was  spilled  there  was  a  temple  consecrated  to  feminine 
virtue. 

CORIS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  tlie  pentan- 
dria  class.    See  Botaxt  Index. 

C0RI8  is  also  used  in  the  East  Indies  for  a  kind  of 
shells  which  pass  for  money. 

CORISP£RMUM,  Tickszcd,  a  genns  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  monandria  clasf,  and  in  the  natural- 
method  ranking  under  the  1 2th  order,  Holoracem.  See 
BoTANT  Indem* 

CORITANI,  in  Andent  Geography^  a  people  of 
Britain^  occupying  widely  the  inland  parts,  as  Nurth* 
ampton,  Leicester,  Rutland,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and 
Derbysbires,  (Camden.) 

CORK,  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the  same  name,  Q,uer'> 
cus  Suber^  Lin.    See  Quercus,  Botany  Index. 

To  take  off  the  bark,  an  incision  is  made  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  and  at  each  extremity 
another' round  the  tree,  perpendijcular  to  the  first. 
When  the  tre^  is  15  years  old,  it  may  be  barked  for 
eight  years  successively ;  and  the  quality  of  the  bark 
improves  with  the  age  of  the  tree.  When  stripped 
from  the  tree,  which  does  not  therefore  die,  the  bark 
is  piled  up  in  a  pond  or  ditch,  and  loaded  with  heavy 
stones  to  flatten  it,  and  reduce  it  into  tables  :  hence  it 
is  removed  to  be  dried  ^  and  when  sufficiently  dry,  pot 
in  balee  for  caxriagjo.   If  care  be  not  taken  to  strip  the 

bark^ 
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Cork.      bark«  it  splits  and  peels  of  itself}  being  pushed  up  b/ 
another  bark  formed  underneath. 

The  cork-tree,  as  well  as  the  oses  to  which  the  bark 
19  applied,  was  known  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Pliny  informs  us  that  the  Romans  employed  it  to  stop 
all  kinds  of  vessels  ;  but  the  use  of  it  for  this  purpose 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  common  till  the  in- 
vention of  glass  bottles,  of  which,  according  to  Profes- 
sor Beck  man,  there  is  no  mention  before  the  1 5th  cen- 
tury. 

Other  vegetable  productions  have  been  sometimes 
employed  instead  of  cork.  The  Spondku  Luiea^  a  tree 
which  grows  in  South  America,  particularly  in  moist 
places,  and  which  is  there  called  fnonbin  or  monhain^  is 
sometimes  brought  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  stop- 
ping vessels.  The  roots  of  liquorice  are  applied  to  the 
same  use,  and  on  that  account,  this  plant  is  much  cul- 
tivated in  Sclavonia,  and  exported  to  other  countries. 
A  tree  called  nynsa^  which  grows  in  North  America, 
has  been  found  al&o  to  answer  as  a  substitute  for 
cork. 

The  chief  use  of  cork  is,  to  put  in  shoes,  slippers, 
&c.  and  to  stop  bottles.  The  Spaniards  bum  it  to 
make  that  kind  of  light  black  called  Spanish  blacky 
which  is  used  by  painters.  The  Egyptians  made  cof- 
fins of  cork ;  which  being  lined  with  a  resinous  com- 
position, preserved  dead  bodies  uncorrupted.  The 
Spaniards  line  stone  walls  with  it,  which  not  only  ren* 
ders  them  very  warm,  but  corrects  the  moisture  of  the 
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Fossil  CoBKf  a  name  given  to  a  kind  of  stone  which 
is  a  species  of  amianthus,  consisting  of  flexible  fibres 
loosely  interwoven,  and  somewhat  resembling  vegetable 
cork.  It  is  the  lightest  of  all  stones  j  by  fire  it  is  in- 
fusible. It  possesses  the  general  qualities  of  amianthus. 
See  Mountain  Cork^  Mineralogy  Index, 

Cork,  in  Latin  comitatus  Corcagiensis^  a  county  of 
the  province  of  Munster  in  Ireland.  It  is  the  most  po- 
pulous and  considerable  county  of  the  kingfdom,  next  to 
that  of  Dublin,  containing  1,608,882  English  acres, 
and  being  divided  into  15  baronies.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north-east  by  the  county  of  Waterford  j  on  the  west 
by  Kerry ;  by  Limerick  on  the  north  }  and  by  the  sea 
on  the  south  and  south  east.  Including  Desmond,  it  is 
95  miles  in  length  and  50  in  breadth  \  but  is  very  un- 
equal both  ways.  Though  a  considerable  part  of  the 
country  is  boggy,  mountainous,  and  barren,  yet  by  the 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  it  is  pretty  well  cultivated 
and  improved,  and  contains  several  good  towns  and 
harbours.     See  Cork,  Supplcmekt. 

Cork,  a  city  of  Ireland,  and  capital  of  the  county 
of  that  name.  It  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  is  the  largest 
and  most  populous  of  any  in  the  kingdom,  Dublin 
alone  excepted.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Lee,  1 5 
miles  from  its  month.  It  in  a  place  of  great  trade, 
the  Imrbour  here  being  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Though  Mmaller  vessels  can  come  up  to  the  quay,  yet 
the  larger  generally  ride  at  a  place  called  Passage, 
This  city,  together  with  it9  liberties*,  makes  a  county. 
It  was  built  or  rather  fortified  by  the  Danes,  in  the 
ninth  century.  The  greatest  part  of  it  stands  on  a 
mnrshy  i^lnnd  i*urrnnnded  by  the  river  Lee,  which  also 
runs  through  the  city,  and  divides  it  into  Keverar ca- 
nals.    On  this  account  some  have  thought  the  air  vrry 
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moist  and  unwholesome.     Complaints  bav^e  also  been 
made  against  the  water  as  impure  ;  hot,  from  oompar* 
ing  the  bills  of  mortality  with  those  of  other  cities,  it 
appears  that  the  city  of  Cork  is  far  from  being  un- 
healthy.   This  hath  been  accounted  for  from  the  bfiuz 
of  the  tide,  by  which  a  stagnation  of  air  is  prevented. 
The  first  charter  of  Cork  was  bestowed  by  Henry  IIL 
and  afterwards  ratified  by  Edward  I.  Edward  1 1,  and 
Edward  III.     Edward  IV.  granted  a  new  charter; 
and  the  city  received  many  favours  from  the  succeeding 
monarchs.    King  James  I.  gave  the  citizens  a  new  and 
ample  charter  j  and  King  Charles  I.  what  is  called  the 
Great  Charter,  by  which,  among  others,  m  clause  in 
King  James*8  charter  was  enforced,  making  this  city  a 
county  of  itself.     The  revenues  of  the  see  of  Cork  are 
derived  almost  entirely  from  land.     The  chapter  con- 
sists of  a  dean,  chanter,  chancellor,  treasurer,  archdea- 
con, and  twelve  prebendaries.  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  St  Barr  or  Fiubarr }  and  the  diocese  it  divided  into 
five  deaneries.     There  is  very  little  to  be  found  in  an- 
cient writers  concerning  the  foundation  of  the  cathedral 
of  Cork }  yet  it  is  generally  ascribed  to  St  Barr  in  the 
seventh  century.     Many  of  its  bishops  have  been  great 
benefactors  to  it.     Through  length  of  time  the  church 
became  quite  ruinous  y  but  it  hath  lately  been  com^ 
pletely  rebuilt,  and  is  now  an  elegant  modern  strocturt* • 
To  defray  the  expence,  the  parliament  laid  a  tax  on  all 
coals  consumed  in  the  city  of  Cork.     The  patronage  of 
the  see  is  very  considerable. 

Cork  is  much  improved  and  enlarged;  several  broad 
streets  have  been  lately  added,  by  filling  op  the  canals 
that  formerly  ran  through  them,  and  are  now  built  op 
with  elegant  houses  :  the  parade  is  very  spacious,  and 
Is  adorned  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  King  George  IL 
It  hath  the  largest  export  in  the  kingdom,  particularly 
of  beef,  hides,  tallow,  butter,  fish,  and  other  provisions. 
It  is  partly  situated  on  several  islands,  formed  by  the 
river  Lee,  which  are  banked  and  qnayed  in,  somewhat 
like  the  towns  in  Holland ;  and  partly  on  rising  grounds, 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  river.     The  earl  of 
Marlborough  besieged  and  took  it  from  King  Jameses 
army  in  1690  \  when  the  duke  of  Grafton,  who  served 
as  a  volunteer,  was  slain  in  the  attack.     It  contained 
about  8600  houses,  and  upwards  of  70,000  inhabitants, 
some  years  ago ;  but  at  present  its  population  is  esti- 
mated at  90,000.     Besides  a  stately  cathedral,  built 
from  the  foundation,  between  1725  and  1735,  by  the 
produce  of  a  duty  upon  coals,  as  above  noticed,  it  is 
adorned  with  several  handsome  pariUi  churches.    It 
has  also  an  elegant  exchange  for  the  merchants,  a  new 
and   beautiful  customhouse,   a  town-hall,  several  fine 
hospitaU,  and  various  other  public  structures.     The 
Coik  Institution,  lately  incorporated  by  charter,  is  an 
association  of  gentlemen  for  promoting  scientific  ob- 
jects.  Here  public  lectures  aie  delivered  on  chemist r)*, 
agriculture,  and  botauy.     The  wealth  and  grandi'ur  o£ 
Cork  arise  frorti  its  capacious  and  commodious  haven, 
where  almost  any  number  of  ships  may  lie  with  ease  and 
safety.     Ships  from  England,  bound  to  all  part^  of  the 
West  Indies,  take  in  here  a  great  part  of  their  proviuione; 
and  on  the  same  account  the  haven  of  Cork  is  visited  by 
those  also  of  most  other  nations.  The  slaughtering  season 
eontirioes  from  the  month  of  August  to  the  latter  end 
of  January  ',  in  which  space  it  has  been  computtd,  that 
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Cork  Acy  liill  snd  care  seldom  fewer  tban  100,000  head  of' 
H  black  cattle*  The  rest  of  tkeir  exports  consist  of  but* 
Cor-matf,  ^j.^  candles,  bides  raw  and  tanned,  linen  clotb,  pork, 
calves,  lambs,  and  rabbit  skins,  tallow,  wool  for  Eng- 
land, linen  and  woollen  yarn,  'and  worsted.  Tbe 
merchants  of  Cork  carry  on  a  very  extensive  trade  to 
almost  all  parts  of  the  known  world ;  so  that  their 
oommeroe  is  annually  increasing.  Its  manufactures 
consist  of  sail  cloth,  sheeting,  paper,  glass,  leather, 
oeane  cloth,  and  other  minor  articles.  The  only  thing 
4hat  seemed  to  be  wanting  to  the  security  of  the  port 
of  Cork  was  sapplied  in  the  earl  of  Chesterfield^s  me- 
ntorable  admiaistratioe,  by  building  a  fort  on  the  great 
island,  to  command  the  entrance  of  the  haven.  The 
ottUets  of  Cork  are  cheerful  and  pleasant.  The  country 
around  the  city,  on  both  sides  of  the  river»  is  hilly  and 
pictaresque  ;  and  the  harbour,  called  the  Cove^  is  one  of 
the  best  io  the  world  ^  the  entrance  is  safe,  and  the 
vnhole  navy  of  England  might  ride  in  it,  secure  from 
every  wind  that  blows.  Ships  of  burden,  however,  are 
obliged  to  unload  at  Passage,  five  miles  and  a  half  from 
Cork,  the  channel  not  admitting  vessels  of  above  150 
tons. 

Coxx  Jacket  or  Waistcoat^  is  an  invention  of  one 
Mr  Dubourg,  a  gentleman  very  fond  of  swimming, 
but  subject  to  the  cramp,  which  led  him  to  consider 
of  some  method  by  which  he  might  enjoy  his  favourite 
diversion  with  safety.  The  waistcoat  is  composed  of 
four  pieces  of  cork,  two  for  the  breasts  and  two  for  the 
back }  each  pretty  near  in  length  and  breadth  to  the 
quarters  of  a  waistcoat  without  flaps  \  the  whole  is  co- 
vered with  coarse  canvass,  with  two  holes  to  pot  the 
arms  through  \  there  is  a  space  left  between  the  two 
back-pieces,  and  the  same  betwixt  each  back  and 
breast-piece,  that  they  may  fit  the  easier  to  the  body. 
Thus  the  waistcoat  is  only  open  before,  and  may  be 
fastened  on  the  wearer  with  strings  \  or,  if  it  should  be 
thought  more  secure,  with  buckles  and  leather  straps. 
This  waistcoat  does  not  weigh  above  1 2  ounces,  and 
may  be  made  up  for  about  five  or  six  shillings  expence. 
Mr  Dubourg  tried  his  waistcoat  in  the  Thames,  and 
foond  that  it  not  only  supported  him  on  the  water,  but 
that  two  men  could  not  sink  him,  though  they  used 
their  utmost  efforts  for  that  purpose.  If  those  who  use 
the  sea  occasionally,  and  especially  those  who  are  obli- 
ged to  be  almost  constantly*  there,  were  to  have  those 
waistcoats,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  that  they 
should  be  drowned.  It  would  also  be  of  vast  service  to 
those  that,  for  the  sake  of  health,  bathe  in  the  sea ; 
and  even  the  most  delicate  and  timorous  young  lady 
might  by  the  help  of  one  of  these  jackets  venture  into  a 
rough  sea.     See  AiU'Jacket  and  BAUBOO^HaUt* 

COBMANDEL.    See  Coromandel. 

COB-MASS,  the  name  of  a  grand  procession,  said 
to  have  been  established  at  Dunkirk  during  the  domi- 
nion of  Charles  V.  and  renewed  on  St  John^s  day,  the 
34th  of  June.  After  the  celebration  of  high  mass,  the 
procession,  consisting  oC  the  several  tradesmen  of  the 
town,  begins.  Each  person  has  a  burning  taper  of 
wax  in  hb  hand :  and  after  each  company  comes  a  pa- 
geant, followed  by  the  patroo-saint,  usually  of  solid 
silver,  richly  wrought  and  adorned.  The  companies 
are  followed  by  music  \  and  after  the  musicians,  the 
friars  in  the  habits  of  their  order,  the  secular  priests, 
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and  then  the  abbot  magnificently  adorned,  and  precrd*  Cor-mMs 


ed  by  the  host.  Machines  likewise  of  various  fantasti- 
cal icrms  and  devices,  and  as  variously  accoutred,  form 
a  part  of  the  show  on  this  occasion  \  which  is  described 
as  one  of  the  most  superb  and  magnificent  in  the 
world,  by  an  eye-witnesses,  in  1755. 

COBMOBANT,  a  corruption  of  corvorant.  See 
Pfxicanus,  Ornithology  Indtx, 

COBN,  the  grain  or  seeds  of  plants  separated  from 
the  spica  or  ear,  and  used  for  making  bread. 

There  are  several  species  of  com,  such  as  wheat,  rye, 
and  barley,  millet  and  rice,  oats,  maize,  and  lentils, 
pease,  and  a  number  of  other  kinds :  each  of  which 
has  its  osefolness  and  propriety. 

Europe,  in  every  part  of  it  5  Egypt,  and  some  other 
cantons  of  Africa,  particularly  the  coasts  of  Barbary  ^ 
and  son»e  parts  of  America  cultivated  by  the  Europeans, 
particularly  New  England,  New  France,  and  Acadia, 
are  the  places  which  produce  com.  Other  countries 
have  maize  and  rice  in  lieu  of  it }  and  some  parts  of  A- 
merica,  both  in  the  islands  and  continents,  simple  roots, 
such  as  potatoes  and  niinioc.-*Egypt  was  anciently  the 
most  fertile  of  all  other  countries  in  com ;  as  appears 
both  from  sacred  and  profane  history.  It  furnished  a 
good  part  of  the  people  subject  to  the  Boraan  empire, 
and  was  called  the  dry  nurst  of  Borne  and  Italy.  Bri- 
tain, France,  and  Poland,  seem  now  in  the  place  of  E- 
gypt,  and  with  their  supei^oities  support  a  good  part  of 
Europe. 

For  the  first  discovery  and  culture  of  com,  authors 
are  much  divided  ^  the  common  opinion  is,  that  in  the 
first  ages  men  lived  on  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the 
earth  \  as  acorns,  and  the  nnt  or  mast  produced  by 
the  beech ;  which,  they  say,  took  its  name  fague^ 
from  the  Greek  ^m^^  leak.  It  is  added  that  tbey  had 
not  either  the  use  of  corn,  or  the  art  of  preparing  or 
making  it  eatable. 

Ceres  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  that  showed  the 
use  of  corn,  on  which  account  she  was  placed  among  the' 
gods  \  others  gave  the  honour  to  Triptolemus  \  others 
share  it  between  the  two,  making  Ceres  the  first  dis- 
coverer, and  Triptolemus,  the  first  planter  and  cultiva-- 
tor  of  corn.  Diodorus  Siculus  ascribes  the  whole  to  Isis} 
on  which  Polydore  Virgil  observes,  he  does  not  differ 
firom  the  rest  \  Isis  and  Ceres  being  in  reality  the  same. 
The  Athenians  pretend  it  was  among  them  the  art  be- 
gan \  and  the  Cretans  or  Candiots,  Sicilians,  and  Egyp- 
tians, lay  claim  to  the  same.  Some  think  the  title  of  the 
Sicilians  best  supported,  that  being  the  country  of  Ceies : 
and  authors  add,  she  did  net  teach  the  secret  to  the  A- 
thenians,  till  she  had  first  instructed  her  own  country- 
men. Others  say,  Ceres  passed  first  into  Attica,  thence 
into  Crete,  and,  last  of  all,  into  Sicily :  many  of  the 
learned,  however,  maintain  it  was  in  Egypt  the  art  of 
cultivating  com  first  began  \  and  it  is  certain  there  was 
com  in  Egypt  and  the  East  long  before  the  time  of  Ceres. 

Com  is  very  different  from  fruits,  with  respect  to 
the  manner  of  its  preservation  ;  and  is  capable  of  be- 
ing preserved  in  public  granaries,  for  pressing  occa- 
sions, and  of  being  kept  for  several  centuries.— A  little 
time  after  the  siege  of  Metz,  under  Henry  II.  of 
France,  in  the  year  1578,  the  doc  d'Esperoon  laid 
up  vast  stores  of  com  in  the  citadel ;  which  was  pre- 
served in  good   plight  to  the  year  1707,  when  the 
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French  king  and  bis  retinue,  passing  that  tray,  ato    of  was  to  blow  a  born  when  any  invasion  of  the  Seots   c«niiR 


bread  baked  thereof. 

The  chief  thing  that  contributes  to  the  preservation 
of  corn  is  a  c^ost  which  forms  on  its  surface,  by  the 
germination  of  the  grain  next  underneath,  to  the 
thickness  of  an  inch  and  a  half.      On  that  at  Metz 


people  walked,  without  its  giving  the  least  way.     At    is  called  homt[eid. 


was  perceived*  This  tenure  was  very  frequent  in  the 
northern  counties  near  the  Picts  wall ;  but  by  stat. 
12  Car.  II.  all  tenures  are  converted  into  free  and 
common  soccage.— >An  old  rental  calls  coroage,  netoU 
geldtf  q.  d.  neaigeid.    Lord  Coke  says,  in  old  books  it 


I 

ComarOi 


Sedan  was  a  granary  cot  in  a  rock,  wherein  a  heap  of 
corn  was  preserved  a  hundred  and  ten  years :  it  was 
covered  with  a  crust  a  foot  thick. 

For  the  preservation  of  corn,  the  first  method  is  to 
let  it  remain  in  the  spike  ;  the  only  expedient  for  con- 
veying it  to  the  islands  and  provinces  of  America.  The 
inhabitants  of  those  countries  save  it  in  the  ear,  and 
raise  it  to  maturity  by  that  precaution  :  but  this  me- 
thod of  preserving  it  is  attended  with  several  incon- 


CORNARISTS,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  the  dis- 
ciples of  Theodore  Comhert,  an  enthusiastic  secretary 
of  the  states  of  Holland.  He  wrote  at  the  same  time 
against  the  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists.  He 
maintained  that  every  religious  communion  needed 
reformation  $  but  he  added,  that  do  person  bad  a  right 
to  engage  in  accomplishing  it  without  a  mission  sap- 
ported  by  miraclea.  He  was  also  of  opinion,  that  a 
person   might  be   a  good  Christian  without  being  a 


veniences  among  us  }  com  is  apt  to  rot  or  sprout,  if    member  of  any  visible  church. 


any  the  least  moisture  is  in  the  heap  ^  the  rats  likewise 
infest  it,  and  our  want  of  straw  also  obliges  us  to  sepa- 
rate the  grain  from  the  ear.  The  second  is  to  turn  out 
and  winnow  it  frequently  )  or  to  pour  it  through  a 
trough  or  mill-hopper,  from  one  floor  to  another  j  be- 
ing thus  moved  and  aired  every  1 5  days,  for  the  first 


CORNARIUS,  or  Haguenbot,  /o^n,  a  celebra- 
ted German  physician,  born  at  Zwickow  in  Saxony. 
His  preceptor  made  him  change  his  name  of  Haguen- 
bot to  that  of  CorUarius,  under  which  be  is  most 
known.  At  20  years  of  age  he  taught  grammar,  and 
explained  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  and  orators  to 


6  months,  it  will  require  less  labour  for  the  future,  if    his  scholars ;    and   at  23  was  licentiate  in  medicine. 


lodged  in  a  dry  place :  but  if,  through  neglect,  mites 
should  be  allowed  to  slide  into  the  heap,  they  will  soon 
reduce  the  corn  to  a  heap  of  dust :  this  must  be  avoid- 
ed by  moving  the  com  anew,  and  robbing  the  places 
adjacent  with  oils  and  herbs,  whose  strong  odour  may 
ehase  them  away  ;  for  which  garlic  and  dwarf-elder 
are  very  effectual ;  they  may  likewise  be  exposed  to 
the  open  sun,  which  immediately  kills  them.  When 
the  corn  has  been  preserved  from  all  impurities  for 
the  space  of  two  years,  and  has  exhaled  all  its  fires,  it 
may  be  kept  for  50  or  even  100  years,  by  lodging  it 
in  pita  covered  with  strong  planks  closely  joined  to- 
gether ;  but  the  safer  way  is  to  cover  the  heap  with 
quicklime,  which  should  be  dissolved  bv  sprinkling  it 
over  with  a  small  quantity  of  water ;  this  causes  the 
grains  to  shoot  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  fingers ; 
and  incloses  them  with  an  incrustation,  as  above  men- 
tioned, through  which  neither  air  nor  insects  can  pene- 
trate. 

Indian  Com^  or  Mame.    See  Zea,  Botant  Jndeie. 

CoHJf^ButterJUf^  method  of  destroying  it.  See  A- 
6RICULTURE  Index* 

CoRiT'Crake,    See  Rallus,  ORNrrHOLOGT  Index. 

CoRV^Law9^  the  laws  regulating  the  importation  and 
exportation  of  com ;  for  an  account  of  which,  and  of  the 
trade  in  corn,  see  CoRN  Laws,  Supplement. 

CoBN-Miii^  a  water-engine  for  grinding  corn.  See 
Mechanics. 

Corn,  in  Farriery.    See  Farriery  Index. 

CORNS,  in  Surgery^  hard  excrescences,  consisting 
of  indurations  of  the  skin  arising  on  the  toes,  and  some- 
times on  the  sides  of  the  feet,  where  they  are  moch 
exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  shoes.  By  degrees  they 
press  themselves  farther  down  between  the  moscniar 
fibres  00  these  parts,  and  by  their  irritation  occasion 
extreme  pain.  Many  cures  have  been  prescribed,  but  the 
total  removal  of  them  is  always  found  to  be  attended 
with  great  difficulty.  The  best  cure  is  to  bathe  them 
frequently  in  warm  water,  and  pare  away  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  indurated  skin  without  drawing  blood. 

CORN  AGE,  an  ancient  tenure,  the  service  where- 


He  found  fault  with  mo«t  of  the  remedies  provided 
by  the  apothecaries  ;  and  observing,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  physicians  taught  their  pupils  only  what  is 
to  be  found  in  Avicenna,  Rhasis,  and  other  Arabian 
physicians,  be  carefully  sought  for  the  writings  of  the 
best  physicians  of  Greece,  and  employed  about  15  year* 
in  translating  them  into  Latin,  especially  the  works  of 
Hippocrates,  Actios,  £gi notes,  and  a  part  of  those  of 
Galen.  Meanwhile  he  practised  physic  with  reputa- 
tion at  Zwickow,  Frankfort,  Marpurg,  N'ordhausen, 
and  Jena,  where  he  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  1558, 
aged  58.  He  also  wrote  some  medicinal  treatises; 
published  editions  of  some  poems  of  the  macients  on 
medicine  and  botany ;  and  translated  some  of  the 
works  of  the  fathers,  particularly  those  of  Basil,  and  a 
part  of  those  of  Epiphanius. 

CORNARO,  Lewis,  a  Venetian  of  noble  extrac- 
tion, memorable  for  having'  lived  healthful  and  active 
to  above  100  years  of  age  by  a  rigid  course  of  tempe- 
rance. By  the  ill  conduct  of  some  of  his  relations  be 
was  deprived  of  the  dignity  of  a  noble  Venetian  ;  and 
seeing  himself  excluded  from  all  employments  under 
the  republic,  he  settled  at  Padua.  In  his  youth  be 
was  of  a  weak  constitution  j  and  by  irregular  indul- 
gence reduced  himself  at  about  40  years  of  age  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  under  a  complication  of  disor- 
ders; at  which  extremity  he  was  told  that  be  had.no 
other  chance  for  his  life  but  by  becoming  sober  and 
temperate.  Being  wise  enough  to  adopt  this  whole- 
some counsel,  he  reduced  himself  to  a  regimen  of  which 
there  are  very  few  examples.  He  allowed  himself  no 
more  than  12  ounces  of  food  and  14  ounces  of  liquor 
each  day ;  which  became  so  habitual  to  bim,  that  when 
he  was  above  70  years  of  age,  the  experiment  of  add- 
ing two  ounces  to  each  by  the  advice  of  bis  friends, 
had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  him.  At  83  he  wrote 
a  treatise  which  has  been  translated  into  English,  and 
often  printed,  entitled,  *•  Sure  and  certain  Methods  of 
attaining  a  Long  and  Healthful  Life;^*  in  which  he  re- 
lates his  own  story,  and  extols  temperance  to  a  degree 
of  enthusiasm.     At  length  the  yolk  of  an  egg  liecame 
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CMnaro  tofficient  for  a  meal,  and  tometimes  for  two,  until  be     When  a  Campanian  lady  made 

I        died  witb  moch  ease  and  composure  in  1566.     Tbe 
Corneiia.*  writer  of  the  Spectator,   N®   195,    confirrot  the  fact 
from  the  aotbority  of  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  that 


R 


time,  who  was  a  descendant  of  the  Comaro  family 

CORNAVIJ,  (Ptolemy),  a  people  of  Britain,  be- 
ginning  in  the  very  heart  of  the  island,  and  extending 
to  Chester.  Now  JTarwick^  Worcester^  Salop^  Stafford^ 
and  Cheshire  (Camden). 

CORNEA  TUKICA,  in  Anatomy^  the  second  coat  of 
the  eye}  so  called  from  its  substance  resembling  the  horn 
of  a  lantern,  in  Latin  eomu.     See  Anatomy  Index. 

CORNEILLE,  Peter,  a  celebrated  French  poet, 
was  bom  at  Rouen  in  the  year  x6o6.  He  was  brought 
np  to  the  bar,  which  he  attended  for  some  little  time  ; 
but  formed  with  a  genius  too  elevated  for  such  a  pro- 
fession, and  having  no  turn  for  business,  he  soon  de- 
serted it.  An  affair  of  gallantry  occasioned  his  writ- 
ing bit  first  piece,  entitled  Melitei  which  had  prodi- 
gious success.  Encouraged  by  the  applause  of  the 
public,  he  wrote  the  Cid,  and  the  other  tragedies  that 
have  immortalized  his  name.  In  his  dramatic  works 
be  discovers  a  majesty,  a  strength  and  elevation  of  ge- 
Qios,  scarce  to  be  found  in  any  other  of  the  French 
poets}  and,  like  our  immortal  Shakespeare,  seems 
better  acquainted  with  nature  than  with  the  rules  of 
eritics.  Comeille  was  received  into  tbe  French  aca- 
demy in  1647,  and  died  dean  of  that  academy  in  1684, 
i^ed  78.  Besides  bis  dramatic  pieces,  he  wrote  a 
translation,  in  French  verse,  of  the  "  Imitation  of  Jesu9 
Christ,**  &c.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of 
1682,  in  4  vols  i2mo.     * 

CoRNEiLLE,  Thomoi^  brother  of  the  former,  was  a 
member  of  the  French  academy  and  of  that  of  inscrip- 
tions. He  discovered  in  bis  youth  a  great  inclination 
to  poetry }  and  at  length  published  several  dramatic 

Sieces  in  5  vols  12  mo,  some  of  which  were  applauded 
y  tbe  public,  and  acted  with  success.  He  also  wrote, 
X.  A  translation  of  Ovid*s  Metamorphoses,  and  some 
of  Ovid's  Spistles }  2.  Remarks  on  Vauglas ;  3.  A 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  2  vols  folio;  and  4.  An  Univer- 
sal Geographical  and  Historical  Dictionary,  in  3  vols 
folio. 

CoRNEiLLE,  Michael^  a  celebrated  painter,  was  bom 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1642  }  and  was  instructed  by  his 
&tber,  who  was  himself  a  painter  of  great  merit. 
Having  gained  a  prize  at  the  academy,  young  Comeille 
obtained  a  pension  from  Louis  XIV. ;  and  was  sent  to 
Borne,  where  that  prince  had  founded  a  school  for 
young  artists  of  genius.  Having  studied  there  some 
time,  be  gave  up  bis  pension,  and  applied  to  the  an- 
tique with  great  care.  He  is  said  to  have  equalled 
Caracbe  in  drawing,  but  in  colouring  he  was  deficient. 
Upon  his  return  from  Rome,  be  was  chosen  professor 

in  tbe  academy  of  Paris}  and  was  employed  by  the    pecunus  repetundts  ;  by  which  a  man  convicted  of  pecu- 
above  prince  in  all  tbe  great  works  be  was  carrying  on     lation  or  extortion  in  the  provinces  was  condemned  to 


once  a  show  of  her  Comclii 
jewels  at  Cornelians  house,  and  entreated  her  to  favour 
her  with  a  sight  of  her  own,  Cornelia  produced  her  two 
sons,  saying,  *'  These  are   the  only  jewels  of  which 
I  can  boast.** 

Cornelia  Lex,  de  civitate^  was  enacted,  in  the  jear 
of  Rome  670,  by  L.  Corn.  Sylla.  It  confirmed  the 
Snlpician  law,  and  required  that  the  citizens  of  the 
eight  newly  elected  tribes  should  be  divided  among  tbe 
35  ancient  tribes.— >Another,  dejudictis^  in  673,  by  the 
same.  It  ordained,  that  the  prtetor  should  always  ob- 
serve the  same  invariable  method  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings, and  that  the  process  should  not  depend  upon  his 
will.— Another  de  sumptibus^  by  the  same.  It  limited 
the  expences  which  generally  attended  funerals.— A- 
nother  de  religione^  by  the  same,  in  677.  It  restored  to 
tbe  college  of  priests  the  privilege  of  choosing  the 
priests,  which  by  the  Domitian  law  bad  been  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  people. — Another,  de  municipita^  by 
the  same }  which  revoked  all  the  privileges  which  had 
been  some  time  before  granted  to  the  several  towns 
that  had  assisted  Marios  and  Cinna  in  the  civil  wars.— - 
Another  de  magistrattbus^  by  the  same  }  which  gave 
the  power  of  bearing  honours,  and  being  promoted  be- 
fore the  legal  age,  to  those  who  had  followed  the  in- 
terest of  Sylla }  while  the  sons  and  partizans  of  his 
enemies,  who  had  been  proscribed,  were  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  standing  for  any  office  in  the  state.— 
Another,  d!p  magistrattbuB^  by  the  same,  in  673.  It  or- 
dained, that  no  person  should  exercise  tbe  same  office 
within  ten  years  distance,  or  be  invested  witb  two  dif- 
ferent magistracies  in  one  year.-— Another,  de  magistra- 
MuSf  by  the  same,  in  673.  It  divested  the  tribunes 
of  the  privilege  of  making  laws,  interfering,  holding 
assemblies,  and  receiving  appeals.  All  such  as  had 
been  tribunes  were  incapable  of  holding  any  other  of* 
fica  in  the  state  by  that  law.— Another,  de  majeatate^ 
by  the  same,  in  670.  It  made  it  treason  to  lead  an  army 
out  of  a  province  or  engage  in  a  war  without  orders, 
to  influence  the  soldiers  to  spare  or  ransom  a  captive 
general  of  the  enemy,  to  pardon  the  leaders  of  robbers 
or  pirates,  or  for  the  absence  of  a  Roman  citizen  to  a 
foreign  court  without  previous  leave.  Tbe  punishment 
was  aqtUB  et  ignis  interdictio*"^ Another  by  the  same. 
It  gave  the  power  to  a  man  accused  of  murder,'  either 
by  poison,  weapons,  or  false  accusations,  and  the  set- 
ting fire  to  buildings,  to  choose  whether  the  jury  that 
tried'  him  should  give  their  verdict  clam  or  paiam^  viva 
voce^  or  by  ballot.  Another  by  the  same,  which  made 
it  aqu€B  et  ignis  inter  die  tio  to  such  as  were  guilty  of  for- 
gery, concealing  and  altering  of  wills,  corruption,  false 
accusations,  and  tbe  debasing  or  counterfeiting  of  the 
public  coin.  All  such  as  were  accessory  to  this  offence 
were  deemed  as  guilty  as  the  offender.— Another,  de 


at  Versailles  and  Trianon,  where  are  still  to  bo  seen 
some  noble  efforts  of  bis  genius. 
CORNEL-TREE.  See  Corkus,  Botany  Index, 
CORNELIA,  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus,  was 
the  mother  of  Tiberius  and  Caiua  Gracchus.  She  was 
courted  by  a  king,  but  she  preferred  being  the  wife 
of  a  Roman  citizen  to  that  of  a  monarch.  Her  vir- 
tues have  been  deservedly  commended,  as  well  as  tbe 
wbolesome  principles  she  inculcated  in  her  two  sons. 


suffer  the  aqute  et  ignis  tViftfr</fc<n>.— Another,  by  the 
same  }  which  gave  the  power  to  such  as  were  sent  into 
the  provinces  with  any  government,  of  retaining  their 
command  and  appointment  without  any  renewal  of  it  by 
the  senate,  as  was  before  observed.— Another  by  the 
same }  which  ordained,  that  the  lands  of  proscribed 
persons  should  be  common,  especially  those  aboot  Vo- 
laterrce  and  Fesolse  in  Etruria,  which  Sylla  divided 
among  bis  8oldier8.-<-Anotber  by  C.  Cornelius,  tribune 
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Cornelia  of  the  people,  iii  686«    It  ordaiaed,  tlifit  no  person     agaioy  after  the  ezpolsioo  af  the  kiM^  (FlMrQB)«  Nev  Cai^eiu 


should  be  exeoapted  from  any  law  accordiDg  to  the 
general  custom,  unless  200  senators  were  present  in  the 
senate ;  and  no  person  thus  exempted  could  hinder 
the  bill  of  his  exemption  from  being  carried  to  the 
people  for  their  concurrence. — Anotlier,  hy  Nastca,  in 
582,  to  make  war  against  Perseus,  son  of  Philip  king 
of  Macedon,  if  he  did  not  give  proper  satisfaction  to 
the  Koman  people. 

CORNELIAN.     See  Carn£Liak. 

CORNER,  in  a  general  sense,  the  same  with  Akgl£» 

CORNET,  in  tlie  military  art  of  the  ancients,  an 
instrument  much  in  the  nature  of  a  trumpet ;  which 
when  it  only  sounded,  the  ensigns  were  to  march  alone 
without  the  soldiers ;  whereas  when  the  trumpet  only 
sounded,  the  soldiers  were  to  move  without  the  ensigns. 
The  cornets  and  bncciase  sounded  the  charge  and  re* 
treat  j  and  the  cornets  and  trumpets  sounded  during  the 
course  of  the  battle.     See  Plate  CLXIV. 

CoRN£T,  in  modern  military  economyt  denotes  an 
officer  in  the  cavalry  who  bears  the  ensign  or  colours  of 
a  troop. 

The  cornet  is  the  third  officer  in  tlie  company,  and 
commands  in  the  absence  of  the  captain  and  lieutenant. 
He  takes  his  title  from  his  ensign,  which  is  square  \ 
and  is  supposed  to  be  called  by  tliat  name  (torn  camUf 
because  placed  on  the  wings,  which  form  a  kind  of 
points  or  horns  of  the  army.  Others  derive  the  name 
from  coronet ;  alleging,  that  it  was  the  ancient  custom 
for  these  officers  to  wear  coronets  or  garlands  on  their 
heads. 

CORNEUS,  the  name  by  which  Linnaeus  calls  a 
kind  of  tin  ore,  found  in  black  columns,  with  irregu- 
lar sides,  and  terminating  in  prisms. 

CORNICHE,  Cornish,  or  Cornici:,  in,  i4/vAfif«c- 
iure^  the  uppermost  member  of  the  entablaturo  of  a  co- 
lumn, as  that  which  crowns  the  order.  See  Archi- 
tecture, Chap.  I.  and  the  Plates, 

CoRNiCHE,  is  also  used,  in  general,  for  all  little 
projectures  in  masonry  or  joinery^  even  where  there 
are  no  columns,  as  the  corniche  of  a  chiqip^y,  beau- 
fet.  Sic. 

CoRVzcBE  Ringy  in  a  piece  of  ordnance,  is  that  next 
from  the  muzzle-ring,  backward. 

CORNICUL  ARIUS,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  jo  the 
Roman  army,  whose  business  was  to  aid  and  assist  the 
military  tribune  in  quality  of  a  lieutenant. 

The  comicularii  went  the  rounds  in  lieu  of  the  tri- 
bune, visited  the  watch,  and  were  neariy  what  the  aide 
major  are  in  the  French  army. 

The  denomination  comiculartus  was  given  them  from 
a  little  horn,  called  comicuium^  which  they  used  in 
giving  orders  to  the  soldiers:  though  Salmasius  de- 
rives it  from  corniculum^  the  crest  of  a  hea4*piece  \  it 
being  an  observation  of  Pliny,  tha^  they  wore  iron  or 
brass  horns  on  their  helmets  \  and  that  these  were  called 
comicula. 

In  the  Notitta  Imperii  we  find  a  kind  of  secretary  or 
register  of  the  same  name.  His  business  was  to  attend 
the  judge,  and  enter  down  his  sentiments  and  deeisiooe* 
The  critics  derive  the  word,  in  this  tense,  from  €omi- 
culum^  a  little  horn  to  pot  ink  in, 

CORNICULUM,  in  Ancient  GeograpAgf  a  town  of 
the  Sabines,  to  the  east  of  Crustnmenom,  towards  the 
Anio*    It  was  burn^  down  hy  Tarqqin ',  bat  x«stored 


in  ruinsi  called  il  Monte  Gcnaro^  (Holstenius). 

CORNISH  DIAMOND,  a  name  given  hy  many  pee* 
pie  to  tbe  crystals  found  in  digging  theniiBes  of  ti»in 
Cornwall.    See  Cornwaj^l. 

CORNIX,  the  trivial  name  of  a  sp^iet  of  Coamjs. 
See  CoRvos,  Ornithology  Index. 

CORNU.    See  Horn. 

CoRSU  Ammonis^  in  Natural  Hietory^  fossil  shells, 
called  also  serpent-stones  or  snake-atones. 

They  are  found  of  all  siies,  from  the  breadth  of  a 
sixpence  to  more  thaa  two  ieet  in  diameter,  and  some 
even  larger,  some  of  them  rounded,  ethers  greatly 
compressed,  and  lodged  in  different  strata  of  atones  and 
clays  y  some  again  are  smooth,  and  others  varisnsly 
ridged,  their  striae  and  ridges  being  either  straight,  ine* 
gularly  crooked,  or  undulated.     See  SNdK»»Stoneu 

CoRNU  Cervix    See  Hartshorn. 

CORNUCOPIA)  among  the  ancient  poets,  a  horn 
out  of  which  proceeded  plenty  of  all  things  )  by  a  par* 
ticular  privilege  which  Jupiter  granted  Ihs  nuse,  sap* 
posed  to  be  the  goat  Amalthea.  The  fable  is  tfaiis 
interpreted :  That  in  Libya  there  is  a  little  territory 
shaped  not  unlike  a  bnllock^s  bom,  ezceediagly  fertiley 
given  by  King  Ammon  to  his  daughter,  Aflaalthsan 
whom  tbe  poets  feign  Co  have  been  Jupiter's  onrse* 

In  Architecture  and  Sculpture^  the  cornucopia,  or 
hnm  of  plenty,  is  represented  under  the  figurs  of  a 
large  horn,  out  of  whieh  tsaoe  fruits,  ibwefs,  &c*  0» 
medals,  F.  Jonbert  observes,  tbe  conmeopia  ia  given  to 
ail  deities. 

CORNUCOPIJE,  ^n  Botnny,  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  tbe  triandria  class ;  and  ia  the  natural  nn- 
thod  ranking  under  tbe  4th  order,  Grasssinee*  See 
Botany  Indem. 

COBNUS,  CoRN£L-TRu:,  CourixiAH  CmxrrTy  or 
Dog- wood  \  a  genus  of  plants  bebngiag  to  the  te^ 
traadria  class  >  and  in  the  natnoal  metbed  imakjng  in* 
der  the  47tb  orde^,  SteUatae* 

CORNU  TIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belo^ng  te  tbe 
didynamia  class,  and  in  the  natnral  method  ranking  an* 
der  the  40th  order,  PersonaUe»    See  Botaiit  Imten* 

CORNWALL,  the  most  westerly  county  of  £ii|>» 
land,  bounded  by  the  British  diannel  on  tbe  senth^ 
and  the  Bristol  channel  on  the  north,  the  two  aeas  meet- 
ing near  the  Land's  End  on  the  west,  and  on  the  east 
by  the  river  Tamar,^wliich  separates  it  from  DcveiK 
shire.  Its  name  is  supposed  hy  some  to  be  compenad* 
ed  of  ctirif,  signifying  '*  a  reck''  in  the  British  laa* 
guage,  and  Gauis  or  Wauis^  tbe  name  the  Saxons 
gave  to  the  Britons.  Others,  however,  think  it  is 
derived  firom  the  Latin  comcf,  or  the  British  htrm^  ^  a 
horn  j".  on  account  of  its  ronning  eot  into  the  sea 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  horn.  Hither  the  andeet 
Britons  (as  well  as  in  Wales)  retnred  on  the  intrusion 
of  the  Saxons,  where  they  opposed  their  further  eon« 
quests.  In  this  part  of  the  island  they  feraaed  a  king* 
dom  that  existed  for  many  years  after  under  difierent 
princes,  amongst  whom  were  Ambrosias  Aarelins,  and 
the  justly  celebrated  Arthur  \  nor  were  they  snb« 
dned  till  tbe  middle  of  the  7th  centory,  from  which 
time  Cornwall  was  considered  as  subject  to  the  West 
Saxon  kings,  who  began  their  sovereignty  in  519, 
and  continued  it  till  8a8,  nnder  18  sovereigns, 
that  last  rf  whoB  was  tlia  gnat  Egbert^  lAo  sab* 
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Cornwall,  iinti  ftll  the  others;  and  hy  uniting  them,  formed 
the  kingdom  of  England,  when  this  country  wat  in- 
cluded in  the  county  of  Devon,  then  the  ptb  diviiion  $ 
and  that  accounts  for  Alfred's  not  mentioning  Corn- 
wall, which,  on  forming  the  circuits  after  the  Norman 
conquest,  is  included  in  the  western  circuit.  In  1337* 
Edward  IIL  erected  it  into  a  dukedom,  and  invested 
with  it  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  But  this,  according 
to  the  express  words  of  the  grant,  is  limited  to  the 
first  born  son  and  heir,  on  which  account  Richard  IL 
was  created  duke  of  Cornwall  by  charter.  So  was 
Henry  V.  by  his  father  Henry  IV.  Henry  VI.  dc- 
fivered  the  duchy  to  his  son  Prince  Edward,  and  Ed- 
ward IV.  created  his  son  Edward  V.  duke  of  Cornwall, 
as  did  Henry  VII.  his  son,  afterwards  Henry  VIII. 
upon  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Arthur.  James  I. 
created  bis  son  Henry  duke  of  Cornwall,  which  title 
on  his  decease  came  to  his  brother  Charles.  The  eld- 
est sons  of  succeeding  kings  have  enjoyed  this  title  by 
inheritance.  These  not  only  appoint  the  sheriff,  but  all 
writs,  deeds,  &c.  are  in  their  name,  and  not  in  the 
king's ;  and  they  have  also  peculiar  royalties  and  pre- 
rogatives distinct  from  the  crown,  for  which  they  ap- 
point the  officers.  This  county  is  80  miles  long,  40 
broad,  and  250  in  circumference;  containing  1185 
square  miles  or  758,484  acres.  It  is  divided  into 
9  hundreds  \  has  27  market  towns,  viz.  Launceston, 
IVuro,  Falmouth,  Helston,  Saltash,  Bodmyn,  St  Ives, 
Tregony,  Camelftfrd,  Fowey,  St  Germains,  Pennon, 
Callington,  St  Austle,  East  Lone,  Padstow,  St  Co- 
lofflb,  Pensance,  Graropond,  Leskard,  Lestwithiel,  St 
Mawes,  St  Michael,  Newport,  Market  Jew,  Stratton, 
and  Redruth;  1230  viHages,  191  parishes,  89  vica- 
rages.  The  population  in  x8ii  was  216,667,  having 
increased  28,550  since  x8oi.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the 
Tkmar,  Fale,  Cober,  Looe,  Camel,  Fowe,  Haile,  Le- 
mara,  Kense,  and  Aire.  Ita  principal  capes  or  head- 
lands are  the  Land's. end,  the  Lizard,  Cape  Cornwall, 
DeadmanVbead,  Rame-head,  &c.  and  a  cluster  of 
islands,  144  in  number,  called  the  Scilly  isles^  suppo- 
sed formerly  to  have  been  joined  to  the  main  land, 
though  now  30  miles  distant ;  abounding  with  antiqui* 
ties,  particularly  dmidical. 

As  Cm*nwall  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  all  sides 
except  the  east,  its  climate  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  the  other  parts  of  Britain.  The  reasons  of 
this  difference  will  be  easily  understood  from  what  is 
observed  concerning  the  climate  of  America.  The 
sammers  in  Cornwall  are  less  hot,  and  the  winters  less 
cold,  than  in  other  parts  of  England,  and  the  spring 
and  harvest  are  observed  to  be  more  backward.  High 
and  sudden  winds  are  also  more  common  in  this  than 
in  other  counties  of  England.  The  county  is  rocky 
and  mountainous ;  but  the  mountains  are  rich  in  me- 
tals, especially  tin  and  copper.  The  valleys  are  very 
pleasant  and  fertile,  yielding  great  plenty  both  of  com 
and  pasture.  The  lands  near  the  sea-coast  are  ma- 
nured and  fertilized  with  sea-weed,  and  a  kind  of  sand 
formed  by  the  particles  of  broken  shells  as  they  are 
dashed  against  each  other  by  the  sea.  Cattle  of  all 
sorts  are  smaller  here  than  in  the  other  counties  of 
England  ;  and  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  which  are  mostly 
without  horns,  is  very  fine,  and  the  flesh,  both  of  them 
and  the  black  cattle,  extremely  delicate.  The  coun- 
ty b  well  supplied  with  fish  from  the  sea  and  the  many 


rivers  with  which  it  is  watered.  The  most  noted  of  Cornwall, 
the  sea- fish  is  the  pilchard ;  of  which  prodigious  quan- 
tities are  caught  from  July  to  November,  and  export- 
ed to  different  parte,  especially  to  Spain.  It  is  said  that 
a  million  have  been  sometimes  taken  at  a  single  draught. 
The  natives  are  remarkable  for  their  strength  and  ac- 
tivity, as  well  as  their  dexterity  in  wrestling,  in  which 
exercise  the  Cornish  hug  is  highly  extolled. 

This  county  has  been  long  famous  for  its  mines  of 
different  metals  ^   but    the    principal    produce   is  tin. 
The  Phenicians  early  visited  these  coasts  for  this  ar- 
ticle, some  think  400  or  450  years  before  Christ ;  and 
the   mines  continued  to  be  wrought  with  various  suc- 
cess at  different  periods.     In  the  time  of  King  John 
they  appear  to  have  yielded  no  great  emolument ;  the 
right   of  working  them    being  wholly  in   the  king  as 
earl  of  Cornwall,  and  the  mines  farmed  by  the  Jews 
for  200  merks  ^  and  according  to  this  proportion  the 
xoth  of  it,  61.   13s.  4d.  is  at  this  day   paid  by  the 
crown  to  the  bishop  of  Exeter.     In  the  time  of  Rich* 
ard  king  of  the  Romans  and  earl  of  Cornwall,  the  tin- 
mines  were  immensely  rich  j  the  Jews  being  farmed  out 
to  bim  by  his  brother  Henry  III.  what  interest  they 
had  was  at  his  disposaf.     Tlie  Spanish  tin-mines  being 
stopped  by  the  Moors,  and  none  discovered  in  Ger- 
many, the  Malabar  coast,  or  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 
Cornwall  and  its  earls  had  all  the  trade  of  Europe  for 
it.     The  Jews  being  banished  the  kingdom,  18  Edw.  I. 
they  were  again  neglected  tilt  the  gentlemen  of  Black- 
more,  lords  of  seven  tithings  best  stored  at  that  time 
with  tin,  obtained  of  Edmund  earl  of  Cornwall,  son  of 
Ricfiard  king  of  the  Romans,  a  charter  under  bis  own 
seal,    with  more  explicit  grants  of  privileges,  courts, 
pleas,  parliaments,  and  the  toll-tin  or  73-^^  ^^  '^^  ^^^ 
tin  raised.     At  this  time  too  the  right  of  bounding  or 
dividing  tin-grounds  into   separate  partitions  for   the 
encouragement  of  searching  for  it,  seems  to  have  beeii 
first  appointed,  or  at  least  adjusted.     This  charter  was 
confirmed    33  Edward  I.  and  the  Cornish   Sep!irated 
from  the  Devonshire  tinners.     Their  laws,  particolKr- 
ly  recited  in  Flowden^s  C-ommentaries,  p.  237,  were 
further  explained,    50  Edw.  III.  confirmed  and  en- 
larged by  parliament,  8  Rich.  II.  3  Ed.  lY.  i  Ed.  VI« 
I  and  2  P.  and  M.  and   2  EKz.  and  the  whole  so- 
ciety divided  into  four  parts  under  one  general  warden 
to  do  justice  in  law  and  equity,  from  whose  sentence 
lies  an  appeal  to  the  duke  of  Cornwall  in  council,  or 
for  want  of  a  duke  of  Cornwall  to  the  crown.      The 
lord-warden  appoints  a  vice-warden  to  determine  all 
stannery  disputes  every  month;  he  also  constitutes  four 
stewards,    one  for  each  of  the  precincts  before  men* 
tioned,  who  hold  their  courts  every  three  weeks,  and 
decide  by  juries  of  six  person^,  with  an  appeal  reserved 
to  the  vice-warden,  lord  warden^  and  lord  of  the  prince's 
council.     In  difficult  cases  the  lord  warden,  by  com* 
mission,  issues  his  precept  to  the  four  principal  towns 
of  the  stannery  districts,  who  each  choose  six  members  ; 
and  these  twenty-four  stannators  constitute  the  parlia- 
ment of  tinners.     Each  stannator  chooses  an  assistant, 
making  a  kind  of  standing  council  in  a  different  apart- 
ment to  give  information  to  the  prince.      Whatever 
is  enacted  by  the  body  of  tinners  roost  be  signed  by 
the  stannators,  the  lord-warden,  or  his  deputy,   and 
by  the  duke  or  the  king,  and  thenceforward  has  with 
regard  to  tin  aflairs  all  the  authority  of  an  act  of  the 
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Cornwall  whole  legislature.     Five  towns  'are  appointed  in  the 
*       »   ■■■   most  convenient  parts  of  the  county  for  the  tinners  to 
bring  their  tin  to  every  quarter  of  a  year.     These  are 
Leskardy  Lestwithiet,  Truro,  Helston,  and  Fensance, 
the  last  added  by  Charles  II.  for  the  conveniency  of 
the  western   tinners.     In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
there  were  but  two  coinages,  at  Midsummer  and  Mi- 
chaelmas y  two  more,  at  Christmas  and  Lady-day,  were 
added,  for  which  the  tinners  pay  an  acknowledgment 
called  Post  groats^  or  4d.  for  every  hundred  of  white 
tin  then  coined.     The  officers  appointed  by  the  duke 
assay  it  j  and  if  well  purified,  stamp  it  by  a  hammer 
with  the  duchy  seal,  the  tirms  of  Richard  earl  of  Corn- 
wall, a  lion  rampant  G.  crowned  O.  within  a  bordure 
of  bezants  S }  and  this  is  a  permission  to  the  coiner  to 
sell,  and  is  called  coining  the  tin.     Every  hundred  of 
white  tin  so  coined  pays  to  the  duke  4s.     The  tin  of 
the  whole  county,  which,  in  Carew^s  time,  in  the  last 
century,  amounted  to  30,000!.  or  40,0001.  yearly,  now 
amounts  to  about  25,000  blocks,  valued  at  ten  guineas 
each,  or  260,000!.     Of  this  the  duke  of  Cornwall  re- 
ceives for  his  49.  duty  on  every  hundred  of  white  tin 
above  JO,oool.  yearly  ^  the  bounders  or  proprietors  of 
the  soil  about  ^tb  at  a  medium  clear,  or  about  30,0001. 
yearly  j  the  remainder  goes  to  the  adventurers  in  the 
mine,  who  are  at  all  the  charge  of  working.     Tin  is 
found  collected  and  fixed  in  lodes  and  floors,  or  in  grains 
and  bunches  in  the  natural  rock,  or  loose  and  detached 
In  single  separate  stones  called  shades  or  streams^  or  in 
a  continued  course  of  such  stones  called  the  beuheyl  or 
living  stream^  or  in  an  arenaceons  pulverized  state.  It 
is  most  easily  discovered  by  tracing  the  lodes  by  the 
scattered  fragments  of  them  called  shades^  by  leave  of 
the  lord  of  the  soil  or  the  bounder.     The  tin  being  di- 
vided among  the  lords  and  adventurers,  is  stamped  and 
worked  at  the  mill  \  and  being  thus  dressed  is  carried, 
under  the  name  of  bhck  tin^  to  the  melting-house,  where 
it  is  melted  by  Welsh  pit-coal,  and  poured  into  blocks 
of  32olb.  weight,  and  carried  to  the  coinage  town. 
Mandic,  a  scarce  metal  or  mineral  ore,  of  a  white, 
brassy,  or  brown  colour,  is  found  in  large  quantities, 
intermixed  with  tin,  copper,  and  lead,  and  sometimes 
by  itself.    Iron  ore  is  found  in  Cornwall,  but  the  work- 
ing it  does  not  answer.     There  is  no  richer  copper,  nor 
a  greater  variety,  anvwhere  than  in  this  county.     Sil- 
ver, if  really  found  here  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I. 
and  II.  has  been  rarely  found  since,  nor  do  the  lead 
mines  answer.     Very  late  discoveries  have  proved  that 
Cornwall  has  more  gold  than  was  formerly  imagined. 
What  is  called  the  Cornish  diamond  is  a  figured  cry- 
stal, generally  hexagonal  and  pyramidlcal,  or  columnar, 
or  both,  of  a  fine  clear  water,  and  of  all  our  bastard 
diamonds  in  this  nation  esteemed  the  best,  and  some  of 
different  colours,  black,  yellow,  &c.    The  clearer  these 
are,  the  better  they  will  bear  engraving  for  seals. 

In  privileges  and  language  Cornwall  seems  to  be 
another  kingdom.  By  21  Elizabeth  it  was  ordered 
that  all  doty  on  Cornish  cloth  exported  should  be  re- 
mitted to  every  Englishman  within  the  duchy  of  Corn- 
wall. This  was  first  granted  by  the  Black  Frince, 
in  consideration  of  their  paying  4s.  for  the  coinage  of 
every  hundred  of  tin ;  whereas  Devonshire  pays  no 
more  than  8d.  They  have  also  by  grant  from  Richard 
earl  of  Cornwall,  confirmed  25  Henry  III.  freedom  to 
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take  sand  out  of  the  sea,  and  carry  it  throagfa  the  coiin^  CorawaM 
try  for  manure  ;  whereupon  in  the  following  reign,  on       (j 
an  inquisition  made,  we  find  a  complaint  that  Sdtasb  Corollanr. 
had  lately  taken  I2s.  yearly  for  each  barge  that  car- 
ried sand  up  the  Tamar ;  whereas  nothing  ought  to 
have  been  demanded.     They  still  continue  this  ancient 
method  of  improving  their  land,  carrying  it  ten  miles 
up  into  the  country,  and  great  part  of  the  way  on  horses 
backs.     Mr  Ray  supposes  the  virtue  of  this  sand  de- 
pends chiefly  on  the  salt  mixed  with  it,  which  is  so 
copious  that  in  many  places  salt  is  boiled  op  out  of  a 
lixivium  made  of  the  sea  sand  y  and  the  reason  why 
sand  when  it  has  Iain  long  in  the  sun  and  wind  proves 
less  enriching  and  oseful  is,  that  the  dews  and  rain 
evaporate  great  part  of  its  salt. 

The  number  of  boroughs  in  this  small  county  was 
greatly  increased  by  Edward  VI.  who  added  seven  to 
the  original  six,  Maiy  two,  Elizabeth  six,  making  in 
all  21,  sending  40  members  besides  the  county  two. 
Eight  of  these  boroughs  had  an  immediate  or  remote 
connection  with  the  demesne  lands  of  the  duchy ;  the 
rest  belonged  to  religious  houses,  or  powerful  families, 
or  were  old  boroughs,  which  bad  legal  immunities 
granted  to  them  by  their  princes  or  lords. 

The  Cornish  language  is  a  dialect  of  that  which 
till  the  Saxons  came  in  was  common  to  all  Britain, 
and  more  anciently  to  Jreland  and  Gaul  ^  but  the  in- 
habitants of  this  island  being  dispersed  before  those 
conquests,  and  driven  into  Wales  and  Cornwall,  and 
thence  into  Bretagne,  the  same  language,  for  want  of 
frequent  intercourse,  became  differently  pronounced 
and  written,  and  in  different  degrees  mixed  with  other 
languages.  Hence  came  the  Welsh,  the  Cornish  and 
the  Armoric  dialects,  whose  radicals  are  so  much  alike 
that  they  are  known  and  admitted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
either  country ;  but  the  grammar  so  varied  that  they 
cannot  converse.  The  Cornish  is  reckoned  the  most 
pleasing  of  the  three.  It  was  spoken  so  generally  here 
down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  that  Dr  John  More^ 
man,  vicar  of  Mynhinet,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  taught  his  parishioners  the  Lord's  prayer,  the 
creed,  and  ten  commandments,  in  English,  and  at  the 
Reformation  the  natives  desired  the  service  in  English. 
The  older  people  in  some  parishes  retained  their  ori- 
ginal language  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century  :  and 
the  last  sermon  was  preached  in  it  in  1678.  When 
Mr  Ray  was  here,  1662,  he  could  find  but  one  person 
who  could  write  this  language  ;  and  it  is  new  so  nearly 
extinct,  that  Mr  Barrington,  in  1768,  could  only  find 
one  old  woman  who  could  scold  in  it,  and  she  is  since 
dead.    See  Cornwall,  Supplement. 

CORNWALLIS,  Charles,  {Marqms\  a  late  emi- 
nent  British  commander.     See  Supplement. 

CORODY.    See  Revenue. 

COROLLA,  among  botanists,  the  most  conspicuoos 
part  of  a  flower,  surrounding  the  organs  of  generation, 
and  composed  of  one  or  more  flower-leaves,  most  com- 
monly called  p^ra/s,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  leaves 
of  the  plant  \  according  as  there  is  one,  two,  or  three 
of  these  petals,  the  corolla  is  said  to  be  monopetalous, 
dipetalous,  tripetalous,  &c. 

COROLLARY  is  a  consequence  drawn  from  some- 
thing already  advanced  or  demonstrated  :  thus,  it  be- 
ing demonstrated  that  a  triangle  which  has  two  equal 
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Corollary  Mt9f  has  aUo  two  angles  equal  \  this  corollary  will  foU 
0         low,  that  a  triangle  wbtcb  has  three  sides  equal,  has  also 

^oTom^n"  i^g  three  angles  equal. 

COROLISTi£|  a  name  by  which  Linneeus  distin- 
guishes these  systematic  botanists  who  have  arranged 
vegetables  from  the  regularity,  figure,  number,  and 
otber  circumstances,  of  the  petals,  or  beautiful  coloured 
leaves  of  the  flowers.  The  best  systems  of  this  kind  are 
those  of  Rivinus  and  Tournefort.  The  former  proceeds 
upon  the  regularity  and  number  of  the  petals  ^  the  lat- 
ter, with  much  more  certainty,  on  their  regularity  and 
figure. 

COROLLULA,  a  term  used  by  botanists  to  express 
the  little  partial  flowers  which  make  up  the  compound 
ones. 

COROMANDEL,  the  eastern  coast  of  the  penin- 
sola  on  this  side  the  Ganges  in  Asia.  It  i^  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Golconda,  on  the  east  by  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  on  the  sooth  by  Madura,  and  on  the  west  by 
Bisnagar.  This  coast  so  much  resembles  that  of  O- 
rixa,  that  the  Abb6  Raynal  chooses  to  consider  them 
as  one,  and  gives  to  both  the  general  name  of  Coro* 
mandeL  Here  an  excessive  heat  reigns  from  the  be- 
ginning of  May  to  the  end  of  October.  It  begins  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  continues  till  nine  in  the 
evening.  During  the  night  it  is  allayed  by  a  sea-breeze 
from  the  south-east  \  and  most  commonly  this  refresh- 
ing gale  begins  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  air  is 
less  inflamed  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  though  in  all 
seasons  it  is  very  hot.  It  rains  almost  continually  do- 
ring  the  months  of  November  and  December.  This 
immense  tract  is  covered  with  a  parched  sand  for  the 
extent  of  two  miles,  and  sometimes  only  one  mile  along 
the  coast. 

This  country  was  at  first  neglected  by  the  Europe- 
ans fpr  many  reasons.  It  was  separated  by  inacces- 
sible mountains  from  Malabar,  where  these  bold  ad- 
venturers endeavoured  to  settle  themselves.  Spices 
and  aromatics,  which  were  the  principal  objects  of 
their  attention,  were  not  to  be  found  there.  In  short, 
civil  dissensions  had  banished  from  it  tranquillity,  se- 
curity, and  industry.  At  that  period  the  empire  of 
Bisnager,  to  which  this  vast  country  was  subject,  was 
falling  to  ruin.  The  governors  of  Visapour,  the 
Carnatic,  Golconda,  and  Orixa,  threw  ofl*  their  depen- 
dence, and  assumed  the  title  of  kings.  Those  of 
Madura,  Tanjore,  Mysore,  Gingi,  and  some  others, 
likewise  usurped  the  sovereign  authority,  though  they 
retained  their  ancient  title  oi  Natck*  This  revolution 
had  just  happened  when  the  Europeans  appeared  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel.  The  foreign  trade  was  at 
that  time  inconsiderable }  it  consisted  only  of  diamonds 
from  Golconda,  which  were  carried  to  Calicut  and 
Surat,  and  from  thence  to  Ormus  or  Suez,  whence 
they  were  circulated  through  all  Europe  and  Asia. 
Massulipatan,  the  richest  and  most  populous  city  of 
these  countries,  was  the  only  market  that  was  known 
for  linens;  they  were  purchased  at  a  great  fair  an* 
nually  liolden  there  by  the  Arabian  and  Malayan  ves- 
sels that  frequented  that  bay,  and  by  caravans  arrived 
from  distant  parts.  The  linens  were  «:X ported  to  tlie 
same  places  with  the  diamonds.  The  fondness  for  the 
manufactures  of  Coromandel,  which  began  to  prevail 
here^  inspired  all  the  European  nations  trading  to  the 
lodian  seas  with  the  resolution  of  forming  settlements 


there.  They  were  not  discouraged  either  by  the  dif-  Coronan- 
ficulty  of  conveying  goods  from  the  inlaiid  paits  of  the  del. 
country,  where  there  was  no  navigable  river ;  by  the 
tutal  want  of  harbours,  where  the  sea  at  one  season 
of  the  year  is  not  navigable  j  by  the  barrenness  of  the 
coasts,  for  the  most  part  uncultivated  and  uninhabited  ; 
nor  by  the  tyranny  and  fluctuating  state  of  the  go- 
vernment. They  thought  that  silver  would  be  indu- 
striously sought  after ;  that  Pegu  would  furnish  tim- 
ber for  building,  and  Bengal  corn  for  subsistence ;  that 
a  prosperous  voyage  of  nine  months  would  be  more 
than  suflicient  to  complete  their  ladings  ;  and  that  by 
fortifying  themselves  tliey  should  be  secure  against 
the  attacks  of  the  weak  tyrants  that  oppressed  these 
countries. 

The  first  European  colonies  were  established  near 
the  shore.  Some  of  them  obtained  a  settlement  by 
force ;  most  of  them  were  formed  with  the  consent 
of  the  sovereigns ;  and  all  were  confined  to  a  very 
narrow  tract  of  land.  The  boundaries  of  each  were 
marked  out  by  a  hedge  of  thorny  plants,  which  was 
their  only  defence.  In  process  of  time  fortifications 
were  raised ;  and  the  security  derived  from  them, 
added  to  the  lenity  of  the  government,  soon  increased 
the  number  of  colonists.  The  splendor  and  indepen« 
dence  of  these  settlements  several  times  raised  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  princes  in  whose  dominions  they  were 
formed }  but  their  attempts  to  demolish  them  proved 
abortive.  Each  colony  increased  in  prosperity  in  pro- 
portion to  the  riches  and  the  wisdom  of  the  nation 
that  t  founded  it.  None  'of  the  companies  that  exer- 
cised an  exclusive  privilege  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  had  any  concern  in  the  trade  of  diamonds.  This 
was  always  left  to  private  merchants,  and  by  degrees- 
fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  or  the  Jews 
mod  Armenians  that  lived  under  their  protection.  At 
present  this  grand  object  of  luxury  and  industry  .is  moch 
reduced.  The  revolutions  that  have  happened  in  In- 
dostan  have  prevented  people  from  resorting  to  these 
rich  mines;  and  the  anarchy  in  which  this  unhappy 
country  is  plunged  leaves  no  room  to  hope  that  they 
will  be  again  attended  to.  The  whole  of  the  com- 
mercial operations  on  the  coast  of  Coromlindel  is  con* 
fined  to  the  purchase  of  cottons.  The  manufacturing 
of  the  white  cotton  brought  there  differs  so  little  from 
ours,  that  it  would  be  neither  interesting  nor  instruc- 
tive to  enter  into  a  minute  description  of  it.  The 
process  used  in  making  their  printed  cottons,  which 
was  at  first  servilely  followed  in  Europe,  has  since 
been  rendered  more  simple  and  brought  to  greater 
perfection  by  our  manufactures.  The  painted  cottons 
which  are  brought  thither  we  have  not  yet  attempt- 
ed to  imitate.  Thoae  who  imagine  we  have  been 
prevented  from  undertaking  this  branch  merely  by 
the  high  price  of  labour  among  us,  aie  mistaken.  Na- 
ture has  not  given  us  the  wild  fruits  and  drugs  neces* 
sary  for  the  compoeition  of  those  bright  and  indelible 
colours  which  constitute  the  principal  merit  of  the  In- 
dian manufactures ;  nor  has  she  furnished  os  with  the 
waters  that  serve  to  fix  them.  The  Indians  do  not 
universally  observe  the  same  method  in  painting  their 
cottons ;  either  becsuse  there  are  some  niceties  pecu« 
liar  to  certain  provinces,  or  because  different  soils  pro- 
duce different  drugs  for  different  uses.  We  should 
tire  the  patience  of  our  readers  were  we  to  trace  the 
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Coroman-  ^^^^  >nd  painful  progress  of  the  Indians  in  the  art  of 
del.  paiDting  their  cottons.  It  is  natural  to  believe  that  they 
»  owe  it  to  length  of  time,  rather  than  to  the  fertility 
of  their  genius.  What  seems  to  authorize  this  conjec- 
ture is,  that  they  have  stopped  in  their  improvements, 
and  have  not  advanced  a  single  step  in  the  arts  for 
many  ages  ^  whereas  we  have  proceeded  with  ama* 
zing  rapidity.  Indeed,  were  we  to  consider  only  tfie 
want  of  invention  in  the  Indians,  we  should  be  tempt- 
ed to  believe,  that,  from  time  immemorial,  they  have 
received  the  arts  they  cultivate  from  some  more  in- 
dnstrious  nation  }  but  when  it  is  remembered  that 
these  arts  have  a  peculiar  dependence  on  the  materials, 
gums,  colours,  and  productions  of  India,  we  cannot 
but  be  convinced  that  they  are  natives  of  that  country. 
It  may  appear  somewhat  surprising  that  cottons  paint- 
ed with  all  sorts  of  coloars  should  be  sold  at  so  moderate 
a  price,  that  they  are  almost  as  cheap  as  those  that  have 
only  two  or  three.  But  it  roast  be  observed,  that  the 
merchants  of  the  country  sell  to  all  the  companies  a 
large  quantity  of  cottons  at  a  time ;  and  that  the  demand 
for  cottons  painted  with  vj^rious  colours  makes  but  a 
small  article  in  their  assortments,  as  they  are  not  much 
esteemed  in  Europe. 

Though  cottons  of  all  sorts  are  in  some  degree  ma- 
nufactured through  the  whole  country  of  Indostan, 
which  extends. from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  ^  it  is  observable,  that  tlie  finest  are  made 
in  the  eastern  part,  the  common  ones  in  the  centre, 
and  the  coarse  ones  in  the  most  western  parts.  Ma- 
nufactures are  established  in  the  European  colonies, 
and  upon  the  coast :  they  are  more  freqnent  at  the 
distance  of  five  or  six  leagues  from  the  sea,  where  cot- 
ton is  more  cultivatedy  and  provisions  are  cheaper* 
The  purchases  made  there  are  carried  30  or  40  leagues 
farther  into  the  country.  The  Indian  merchants  set- 
tled in  the  European  factories  have  always  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  business.  The  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  goods  wanted  are  settled  with  these  people  ^ 
the  price  is  fixed  according  to  the  patterns }  and  at 
the  time  a  contract  is  made,  a  third  or  fourth  part 
of  the  money  agreed  on  is  advanced.  The  arrange- 
ment is  owing  to  the  necessity  these  merchants  them- 
selves are  under  of  advancing  money  to  the  workmen, 
by  the  partners  or  agents  who  are  dispersed  through 
the  whole  country ;  of  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon 
them,  for  fear  of  losing  what  they  have  advanced  ;  and 
of  gradually  lessening  the  sum,  by  calling  for  the  cot- 
tons as  fast  as  they  are  worked  off.  Without  these 
precautions,  nothing  could  be  depended  on  in  an  op- 
pressive government,  where  the  weaver  cannot  work 
on  his  own  account,  either  because  his  circumstances 
will  not  permit,  or  because  he  dares  not  venture  to 
discover  them  for  fear  of  exactions.  The  companiea 
that  have  either  success  or  good  management,  con- 
stantly keep  the  stock  of  one  year  in  advance  in  their 
settlements.  By  this  method  they  are  sore  of  having 
the  quantity  of  goods  they  have  occasion  for,  and  of 
the  quality  they  choose,  at  the  most  convenient  time : 
not  to  mention  that  their  workmen,  and  their  mer- 
chants, who  are  kept  in  constant  employment,  never 
leave  them.  Such  nations  as  want  money  and  credit 
cannot  begin  their  mercantile  operations  till  the  ar- 
rival of  their  ships.  They  have  only  five  or  six  months 
at  most  to  execute  the  orders  sent  from  Eorope.    The 
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goods  are  manufactured  and  examined  in  baste ;  and  Coromo. 
they  are  even  obliged  to  take  such  as  are  known  to  be  deL 
bad,  and  would  be  rejected  at  any  other  time.  The 
necessity  they  are  under  of  completing  their  cargoes, 
and  fitting  out  their  vessels  before  hurricanes  come  on, 
leaves  no  room  for  nicety  of  inspection.  It  would  be 
a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  country  agents  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  order  goods  to  be  made  on  their 
account  in  hopes  of  selling  them  with  a  reasonable 
advantage  to  the  company  with  whom  they  are  en- 
gaged. For,  besides  that  the  generality  of  them 
are  not  rich  enough  to  embark  m  so  large  an  un- 
dertaking, they  would  not  be  certain  of  finding  their  ac- 
count in  it.  If  the  company  that  employ  them  should 
be  hindered  by  unforeseen  accidents  from  sending  the 
usual  number  of  ships,  these  merchants  would  have  no 
vent  for  their  commodities.  The  Indians^  the  form 
of  whose  dress  requires  different  breadths  and  lengths 
from  those  of  the  cottons  fabricated  for  our  nse,  would 
not  purchase  them  ^  and  the  other  European  compa- 
nies would  be  provided,  or  certain  of  being'  provided, 
with  whatever  the  extent  of  their  trade  required,  and 
their  money  enabled  them  to  purchase.  The  plan  of 
procuring  loans,  which  was  contrived  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  never  has  nor  can  be  useful.  It  has 
been  a  customy  time  immemorial,  in  Indostan,  for 
every  citizen  who  borrows  money  to  give  a  written 
instrument  to  his  creditor.  This  deed  is  of  no  force 
in  a  court  of  judicature,  unless  it  is  signed  by  three 
witnesses,  and  bears  the  day  of  the  month  and  the 
year  when  it  was  made,  with  the  rate  of  interest 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties*  If  the  borrower  fiuls  to 
fulfil  his  engagements,  he  may  be  arrested  by  the 
lender  himself.  He  is  never  imprisoned,  because 
there  is  no  fear  of  his  making  his  escape.  He  would 
not  even  eat,  without  obtaining  leave  of  faia  creditor. 
The  Indians  make  a  three-fold  division  of  interest : 
one  kind  thev  call  vice ;  another  neither  vke  nor  vir» 
tue  ;  and  a  third,  they  say,  is  virtue*  The  first  is  four 
per  cent  a  month ;  the  second  two  ^  and  the  third  one. 
The  last  is,  in  their  opinion,  an  act  of  beneficenee 
that  only  belongs  to  the  most  heroic  minds.  Yef, 
thongh  the  Euiopeans,  who  are  forced  to  bonnw, 
meet  with  this  treatment,  it  is  plain  they  cannot  avail 
themselves  of  the  indnlgence  without  being  involved  in 
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The  foreign  trade  of  Ceromandel  is  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  natives.  In  the  western  part,  indeed,  there 
are  Mohammedans  known  bv  the  name  of  ChaUas^ 
who,  at  Naour  and  Porto-NuovOy  send  out  ships  to 
Acheen,  Merguy«  Siam,  and  the  eastern  coast.  Besides 
vessels  of  considerable  burden  employed  in  these  voy- 
ages, they  have  smaller  embarkations  for  the  coasting 
trade  for  Ceylon  and  the  pearl  fishery.  The  Indians 
of  Massulipatan  turn  their  attention  another  way. 
They  import  from  Bengal  white  calicoes,  which  they 
dye  or  print,  and  sell  them  again  at  the  places  from 
whence  they  had  them,  at  35  or  40  per  cent,  advan- 
tage. Excepting  these  transactions,  which  are  of  very 
little  consequence,  the  whole  trade  is  vested  in  the 
Europeans,  who  have  no  partners  but  a  few  Banians 
and  Armenians  settled  in  their  colonies.  The  quanti- 
ty of  calicoes  exported  from  Coromandel  to  the  differ- 
ent ports  of  India  was  formerly  computed  at  3500  bales. 

Of  these  the  French  carry  800  to  Malabar,  Mocha, 
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and  tbe  iste  of  France;  the  Engl bli,  1 200  to  Bombay, 
Malabar,  Sumatra,  anfl  the  Fhtlipptne  islands }  and  the 
Datcb  1500  to  their  different  settlements.  Great  al- 
Coroaa.  terations,  however,  have  taken  place  since  this  estimate 
was  formed,  and  the  name  of  Coromandel  is  now  little 
used.   See  Carnatic,  Madrass,  Pokdicherrt,  &c. 

CORON,  an  old  and  strong  seaport  town  of  the 
Morea,  in  the  province  of  Belvedere,  situated  on  a 
small  peninsula  in  the  golf  to  which  it  gives  name,  an* 
ciently  called  the  gulf  of  Messene.  It  has  a  secure 
harbour,  and  carries  on  some  trade  in  corn  and  oil. 
About  the  middle  of  the  peninsula  is  a  high  rock  which 
commands  the  fortiBcations,  and  on  tbe  opposite  side  of 
tbe  town  stands  a  small  suburb.  A  Greek  archbishop 
has  his  seat  here.  It  is  16  miles  south  of  Modon,  40 
south-west  of  Misitra,  and  80  south-south-west  of 
Corinth.     £.  Long.  2X.  58.  N.  Lat.  36.  47. 

Coron,  a  town  of  France,  in  Anjou,  department  of 
the  Maine  and  Loire,  with  400  houses. 

CORONADOES,  Los,  two  islets  and  three  rocks 
on  the  coast  of  New  California,  or  New  Albion,  si- 
tuated aboat  four  or  five  leagues  south  of  the  port  of  St 
Diego.  / 

CORONATA,  a  small  island  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, in  that  part  of  the  Adriatic  called  the  gulf  of 
Qtiarnero.  It  is  15  miles  long  and  three  broad.  £. 
Lonf».  X  ^.  40.     N.  Lat.  44.  5. 

CORONATION  island,  the  largest  of  a  group  of 
islands  lying  off  the  coast  of  tbe  Prince  of  Wales's 
Archipelago.  It  is  about  seven  leagnes  in  circuit,  and 
was  so  called  by  Vanconver  from  his  passing  it  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  coronation. 

CORONA,  among  anatomists,  denotes  that  edge  of 
the  glans  penis  where  the  preputium  begins. 

Corona,  or  Haib,  in  Optics^  a  luminous  circle,  sur- 
rounding the  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  or  fixed  stars. 
Sometimes  these  circles  are  white,  and  sometimes  colour- 
ed like  the  rainbow.  Sometimes  one  only  is  visible,  and 
sometimes  several  concentric  coronas  make  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  same  time.  Those  which  have  been 
seen  about  Sirius  and  Jupiter  were  never  more  than 
three,  four,  or  five  degrees  in  diameter^  those  which  sur- 
round the  moon  are  also  sometimes  no  more  than  three 
or  five  degrees  j  but  theiie,  m  well  as  those  which  sur- 
round the  sun,  are  of  very  different  magnitudes,  viz.  of 
ia*»  o',  22^  3/,  30*  o',  38^  o',  4i«  2^,  45«  o',  46*  24, 
47^  o',  and  90^,  or  even  larger  than  this.  Tlieir  dia- 
neters  also  sometimes  vary  during  the  time  of  obser- 
vation, and  tbe  breadths  both  of  the  coloured  and  white 
circles  are  very  different,  viz.  of  2,  4,  or  7  degrees. 

The  colours  of  these  coronas  aie  more  dilute  than 
those  of  tbe  rainbiiw ;  and  they  are  in  a  different  or- 
der, according  to  their  size.  In  those  which  Newton 
observed  in  1692,  they  were  in  the  following  order, 
reckoned  from  the  inside.  In  the  innermost  were 
blue,  white,  and  red  ^  in  the  middle  were  purple,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  and  pale  r^d  ;  in  the  outermost,  pale 
blue  and  pale  red.  Mr  Huygens  observed  red  next 
the  sun,  and  a  pate  blue  outward;*.  Sometimes  they  are 
red  on  the  inside  and  white  on  the  ootHide.  M.  Weidltrr 
observed  one  that  was  yellow  on  the  inside  and  white 
Off  the  outside.  In  France,  one  was  observed  in  1 683, 
the  middle  of  which  was  white ;  after  which  followed 
a  Horder  of  red  }  next  to  it  was  blue,  then  green,  and 
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the  outermost  circle  was  a  bright  red.    In  17^8,  one    Con^ni* 
was  seen  of  a  pale  red  outwardly,  then  followed  yellow, 
and  then  green,  terminated  by  a  white. 

These  coronas  are  very  frequent.  In  Holland,  M. 
Muscheobroeck  says,  50  may  be  seen  in  the  day-time, 
almost  every  year;  but  they  are  difficult  to  be  obser- 
ved, except  tbe  eye  be  so  situated,  that  not  the  body 
of  the  son,  but  only  the  neighbonring  parts  of  the 
heavens,  can  be  seen.  Mr  Middle  ton  says,  that  this 
phenomenon  is  very  frequent  in  North  America ;  for 
that  there  is  genierally  one  or  two  about  the  son  every 
week,  and  ais  many  abont  the  moon  every  month. 
Halos  round  the  snn  are  very  frequent  in  Russia.  ISI. 
^pious  says,  that  from  the  23d  of  April  1758,  to  the 
20th  of  September,  he  himself  had  observed  no  less 
than  26,  and  that  he  has  sometimes  seen  twice  as  many 
in  the  same  space  of  time. 

Coronas  may  be  produced  by  placing  a  lighted  candle 
in  the  midst  ot  steam  in  cold  weather.  Also,  if  glas<i 
windows  be  breathed  upon,  and  the  flame  of  a  candle 
be  placed  some  feet  from  it,  while  tbe  spectator  is  also 
at  the  distance  of  some  feet  from  another  part  of  a 
window,  the  flame  will  be  ^nrrounded  with  a  coloured 
halo.  And  if  a  candle  be  placed  behind  a  glass  receiver, 
when  air  is  admitted  into  tbe  vacuum  within  it,  at  a 
certain  degree  of  density,  the  vapour  with  which  it  is 
loaded  will  make  a  coloured  halo  round  the  flamck 
This  was  observed  by  Otto  Gueiicke.  In  December 
1756,  M.  Muschenbroeck  observed,  that  when  the 
glass  windows  of  his  room  were  covered  with  a  thin 
plate  of  ice  on  the  inside,  the  moon  appearing  through 
it  was  surrounded  with  a  large  and  variously  coloured 
halo  ;  and,  opening  the  window,  he  found  that  it  arose 
entirely  from  that  thin  plate  of  ice,  for  none  was  seen 
except  through  it. 

Similar,  in  some  respects,  to  tbe  halo,  was  the  re- 
markable appearance  which  M.  Bougner  describes,  as 
observed  by  himself  and  his  companions  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Pinchinca,  in  the  Cordilleras.  When  the  son 
was  jost  rising  behind  them,  so  as  to  appear  white, 
each  of  them  saw  his  own  shadow  projected  upon  it, 
and  no  other.  The  distance  was  such,  that  all  the 
parts  of  the  shadow  were  easily  distinguishable,  as  the 
arms,  the  legs,  and  the  head }  but  what  surprised  them 
most  was,  that  the  head  was  adorned  with  a  kind  of 
glory,  consisting  of  three  or  foor  small  concentric 
crowns,  of  a  very  lively  colour,  each  exhibiting  all  the 
varieties  of  the  primary  rainbow,  and  having  the  circle 
of  red  on  the  outside.  The  intervals  between  these 
circles  continued  equal,  though  the  diameters  of  them 
all  were  constantly  changing.  The  last  of  them  was 
very  faint,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  was  another 
great  white  circle  which  aurroonded  the  whole.  As 
near  as  M.  Bouguer  could  compute,  the  diameter  of 
the  first  of  these  circles  was  about  5^  degrees,  that  of 
the  second  11,  that  of  the  third  17,  and  so  on :  but 
the  diameter  of  the  white  circle  was  about  76  degrees. 
This  phenomenon  never  appeared  but  in  a  cldud  con- 
sisting of  frozen  particles,  and  never  in  drops  of  rain 
like  the  rainbow.  When  the  sun  was  not  in  tbe  hori- 
only  part  of  the  white  circle  was  visible,  as  M» 
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Bouguer  frequently  observed  afterwards. 

Similar  aUo  to  this  carioos  appearance  was  one  thai 
was  observed  by  Dr  M'Feat  iu  Sdotlavd.    This  gea« 
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toroiu.    tlemao  observed  a.  rainbow  roand  bit  s1«dow  10  the 
mist,  when  he  was  upon  an  eminence  above  it.     In 
this  situation  the  whole  country  round  seemed,  as  it 
were,  buried  under  a  vast  deluge,  and  nothing  but  the 
tops  of  distant  hills  appeared  here  and  there  above  the 
flood  :  so  that  a  man  would  think  of  diving  down  into 
it  with  a  kind  of  horror.     In  those  upper  regions  the 
air,  he  says,  is  at  that  time  very  pore  and  agreeable  to 
breathe   in.     At  another   time  he  observed  a  doable 
range  of  colours  round  his  shadow  in  these  circumstances. 
The  colours  of  the  outermost  range  were  broad  and  very 
distinct,  and  everywhere  about  two  feet  distant  from 
the  shadow.     Then  there  was  a  darkish  interval,  and 
after  that  another  narrower  range  of  colours,  closely 
surround iii|if  the  shadow,    which  was  very  much  con« 
tracted.     This  person  seems  to  think  that  tliese  ranges 
of  colours  are  caused  by  the  inflection  of  the  lays  of 
light,  the  same  that  occasioned  the  ring  of  light  which 
surrounds  the  shadows  of  all  bodies,  observed  by  M. 
Maraldi,  and  this  author*.    But  the  prodigious  variety 
*with  which  these  appearances  are  exhibited  seems  to 
show  that  many  of  them  do  not  result  from  the  general 
laws  of  reflection,  refraction,  or  inflection^  belonging 
to  transparent  substances  of  a  large  mass ;  but  upon 
the  alternate  reflection  and  transmission  of  the  different 
kinds  of  rays,  peculiar  to  substances  reduced  to  the  form 
of  thin  plates,  or  consisting  of  separate  and  very  minute 
parts.     But  where  the  dimensrons  of  the  coronas  are 
pretty  constant,  as  in  the  usual  and  larger  halo,  which 
is  about  half  the  diameter  of  the  rainbow,  they  may, 
perhaps,  be  explained  on  the  general  principles  of  re- 
fraction only. 

Descartes  observes,  that  the  halo  never  appears  when 
it  rains :  from  which  he  concludes* that  this  phenomenon 
IS  occasioned  by  the  refraction  of  light  in  the  round 
particles  of  ice,  which  are  then  floating  in  the  atmo- 
sphere 'f  and  though  these  particles  are  flat  when  tbey 
fall  to  the  ground,  he  thought  they  mast  be  protuberant 
in  the  middle,  before  their  descent  *,  and  according  to 
this  protuberancy  he  imagined  that  the  diameter  of  the 
halo  would  vary.»*In  treating  of  meteors,  Gassendt 
sopposed  that  a  halo  is  the  same  thing  with  the  rainbow, 
the  rays  of  light  being  in  both  cases  twice  refracted  and 
once  reflected  within  each  drop  of  rain  or  vapour,  and 
that  all  the  diflerence  there  is  between  them  arises  from 
their  different  situation  with  respect  to  the  observer. 
For,  whereas,  when  the  sun  is  behind  the  spectator,  and 
consequently  the  rainbow  before  him,  his  eye  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle  $  when  he  views  the  halo,  with  bis 
face  towards  the  sun,  bis  eye  is  in  the  circumference  of 
the  circle )  so  that  according  to  the  known  principles 
of  geometry^  the  angle  under  which  the  object  appears 
in  Uiis  case  must  be  just  half  of  what  it  is  in  the  other. 
Though  this  writer  says  a  great  deal  upon  the  subject, 
and  endeavours  to  give  reasons  why  the  colours  of  the 
halo  are  in  a  different  order  to  those  of  the  rainbow,  he 
doee  not  describe  the  progress  of  the  rays  of  light  from 
the  sun  to  the  eye  o£  the  spectator^  when  a  halo  is  form- 
ed by  them,  and  he  gives  no  figures  to  explain  bis  ideas. 
Dechales,  also,  endeavours  to  show  that  the  genera- 
tion of  the  halo  is  similar  to  that  of  the  rainbow.  If, 
says  he,  a  sphere  of  glass  or  crystal,  AB,  (fig.  i.)  full 
of^water,  be  placed  in  the  beams  of  the  son  shining 
from  C|  there  will  not  only  be  two  circles  of  coloured 
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light  on  the  side  next  the  son,  and  which  contUtote  the  Coiom. 
two  rainbows ;  but  there  will  also  be  another  on  the  ^  '  y  — 
part  opposite  to  the  sun,  the  rays  belonging  to  which 
meeting  at  £,  afterwards  diverge,  and  form  the  co- 
loured circle  G,  as  will  be  visible,  if  the  light  that  is 
transmitted  through  the  globe  be  received  on  a  piece 
of  white  paper.  The  colours  also  will  appear  to  aa 
eye  placed  in  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  cone  F£G. 
Measuring  the  angle  F£II,  he  found  it  to  be  23  de- 
grees. They  were  only  the  extreme  rays  of  this  cooe 
that  were  coloured  like  those  of  the  rainbow. 

This  experiment  he  thought  sufliciently  illustrated 
the  generation  of  the  halo  ;  so  that  wlienever  the  tex- 
ture of  the  clouds  is  such,  as  not  entirely  to  intercept 
the  rays  of  the  sun  or  moon,  and  yet  have  some  degree 
of  density,  there  will  always  be  a  halo  round  them,  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow  appearing  in  those  drops  which 
are  23  degrees  distant  from  the  sun  or  moon.  If  the 
sun  be  at  A  (fig.  2.),  and  ihe  spectator  in  B,  the  halo  11^  2. 
will  be  the  circle  DF£,  DB£,  being  46  degrees,  or 
twice  23. 

The  reason  why  the  colours  of  the  halo  are  mere 
dilute  than  those  of  the  rainbow,  he  says,  is  owing 
principally  to  their  being  formed  not  in  large  drops  of 
rain,  but  in  very  small  vapour ;  for  if  the  drojM  of  water 
were  large,  the  clnud  would  be  so  thick,  that  the  rays 
of  the  sun  could  not  be  regularly  transmitted  through 
them ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  observed,  that 
when  the  rainbow  is  formed  by  very  thin  vapours,  the 
colours  hardly  appear.  As  for  those  circles  of  coloura 
which  are  sometimes  seen  around  candles,  it  was  bis 
opinion  that  they  are  owing  to  nothing  but  moisture  on 
the  eye  of  the  observer^  for  that  he  could  never  produce 
this  appearance  by  means  of  vapour  only,  if  he  wiped  his 
tjci  carefully ;  and  he  had  observed  that  such  circles 
are  visible  to  some  persons  and  not  to  others,  and  to  the 
same  persons  at  one  time  and  not  at  another. 

The  most  considerable  of  all  the  theories  respecting 
halos,  and  that  which  has  met  with  the  most  favourable 
and  longest  reception,  is  that  of  Mr  Huygens.  '  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  mentions  it  with  respect,  and  Dr  Smith, 
in  his  Complete  System  of  Optics,  does  not  so  much  as 
hint  at  any  other.  The  occasion  of  Mr  Huygens  pub- 
lishing his  thoughts  on  this  subject,  was  the  appearance 
of  a  halo  at  Paris,  on  the  12th  of  May  1667,  ®^  which 
he  gave  an  account  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  that  city,  which  was  afterwards  translated, 
and  published  in  the  £nglish  Philosophical  Transactions, 
and  which  may  be  seen  in  Lowthorp^s  Abridgement, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1 89.  But  this  article  contains  nothing  more 
than  the  beads  of  a  discourse,  which  he  afterwards 
composed,  but  never  quite  finished,  00  this  subject  ^ 
and  which  has  been  translated,  with  some  additions,  by 
Dr  Smith,  from  whom  the  following  account  is  chiefly 
extracted. 

Our  philosopher  had  been  first  engaged  to  think  par- 
ticularly upon  this  subject,-  by  the  appearance  of  five 
suns  at  Warsaw,  in  1658  ;  presently  after  which,  he 
says,  he  hit  upon  the  trne  cause  of  halos,  and  not  long 
after  that  of  mock  suns  also. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  the  following  observations, 
it  must  be  remarked,  that  if  we  can  conceive  any  kind 
of  bodies  in  the  atmosphere,  which,  according  to  the 
known  laws  of  opticB|  will,  either  by  means  of  reflec- 
tion 
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Coi^Bft.  tion  or  retraction,  produce  the  ippearance  in  question, 
when  nothing  else  can  be  found  that  will  do  it,  we 
must  acquiesce  in  the  hypothesis,  and  suppose  such  bo- 
dies to  exist,  even  though  we  cannot  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  their  generation.  Now,  two  such  bodies 
are  assumed  by  Mr  Huygens ;  one  of  th^m  a  round 
ball,  opaque  in  the  centre,  but  covered  with  a  transpa- 
rent shell  'f  and  the  other  is  a  cylinder,  of  a  similar 
composition.  By  the  help  of  the  former  he  endea- 
vours to  accoont  for  halos,  and  by  the  latter  for  those 
appearances  which  are  called  mock  suns.  Those  bo^ 
dies  which  Mr  Huygens  requires,  in  order  to  explain 
these  phenomena,  are  not,  however,  a  mere  assump- 
tion \  for  some  such,  though  of  a  larger  size  than  his 
purpose  requires,  have  been  actually  found,  consisting 
•f  snow  within  and  ice  without.  They  are  particularly 
mentioned  by  Descartes. 

The  balls  with  the  opaque  kernel,  which  he  suppo- 
sed to  have  been  the  cause  of  them,  he  imagines  not  to 
exceed  the  size  of  a  turnip-seed  }  but,  in  order  to  il- 
lustrate this  hypothesis,  he  gives  a  figure  of  one,  of  a 
larger  size,  in  ABCDEF,  (fig.  3.)  representing  the 
kernel  of  snow  in  the  middle  of  it.  If  the  rays  of 
light,  coming  from  GH,  fall  upon  the  side  AD,  it  is 
manifest  they  will  be  so  refracted  at  A  and  D,  as  to 
bend  inwards  \  and  many  of  them  will  strike  upon  the 
kernel  £F.  Others,  however,  as  GA  and  HD,  will 
only  touch  the  sides  of  the  kernel ;  and  beins  i^gain 
refracted  at  B  and  C,  will  emerge  in  the  lines  BK,  CK, 
crossing  each  other  in  the  point  K,  whose  nearest  di- 
stance ^om  the  globule  is  somewhat  less  than  its  appa- 
rent diameter.  If,  therefore,  BK  and  CK  be  produced 
towards  M  and  L  (fig.  4.),  it  is  evident  that  no  light 
can  reach  the  eye  placed  within  the  angle  LKM,  but 
may  fall  upon  it  when  placed  out  of  that  angle,  or  ra- 
ther the  cone  represented  by  it. 

For  the  same  reason,  every  other  of  these  globules 
will  have  a  shadow  behind  it,  in  which  the  light  of  the 
sun  will  not  be  perceived.  If  the  eye  be  at  N,  and 
that  be  conceived  to  be  the  vertex  of  a  cone,  the  sides 
of  which,  NR,  NQ,  are  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the 
former  cone  KL,  KM,  it  is  evident  that  none  of  the 
globules  within  the  cone  QNR  can  send  any  rays  of 
the  sun  to  the  eye  at  N.  But  any  other  globule  out 
of  this  cone,  as  X,  may  send  those  rays,  which^  are 
more  refracted  than  XZ,  to  the  eye ;  so  that  this 
will  appear  enlightened,  while  those  within  the  cone 
will  appear  obscure.  It  is  evident  from  this,  that 
a  certain  area,  or  space,  quite  round  the  sun,  must 
appear  dark ;  and  that  the  space  next  to  this  area 
will  appear  lumtnuus,  and  more  so  in  those  parts  that 
are  nearest  to  the  obscure  area ;  because,  be  says,  it 
may  easily  be  demonstrated,  that  those  globules  which 
are  nearest  to  the  cone  QNR  exhibit  the  largest  image 
of  the  sun.  It  is  plain,  also,  that  a  corona  ought  to 
be  produced  in  the  same  manner,  whatever  be  the 
sun^s  altitude,  because  of  the  spherical  figure  of  the 
globules. 

To  verify  this  hypothesis,  our  philosopher  advises  us 
to  expose  to  the  sun  a  thin  glass  bubble,  filled  with 
water,  and  having  some  opaque  snbbtanee  in  the  centre 
of  it  ^  and  be  says  we  shall  find,  that  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  sec  the  sun  through  it,  unless  at  a  certain  di^ 
stance  from  a  place  opposite  to  the  centre  of  it }  but 
M  soon  as  we  do  perceive  the  light,  tht  image  of  tht 
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sun  will  immediately  a'ppear  the  brightest,  and  colour-    Corona 
ed  red,  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  rainbow. 

These  coronas,  he  says,  often  appear  about  the 
moon  ;  but  the  colours  are  so  weak  as  to  appear  only 
white.  Such  white  coronas  be  had  also  seen  about 
the  snn,  when  the  space  within  them  appeared  scarce 
darker  than  that  without.  This  he  supposes  to  hap- 
pen when  there  are  but  few  of  those  globules  in  the 
atmosphere ;  for  the  more  plentiful  they  are,  the  more 
lively  the  colours  of  the  halo  appear ;  at  the  same  time 
also  the  area  within  the  corona  will  be  the  darker. 
The  apparent  diameter  of  the  corona,  which  is  gene- 
rally about  45  degrees,  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
dark  kernel ;  for  the  larger  it  is  with  respect  to  tho 
whole  globule,  the  larger  will  be  the  dark  cone  behind 
it. 

The  globules  that  form  these  halos,  Mr  Huygens 
.  supposes  tsTliave  consisted  of  soft  snow,  and  to  have 
been  rounded  by  continual  agitation  in  the  air,  and 
thawed  on  their  outsides  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

To  make  the  diameter  of  the  halo  45  degrees,  he 
demonstrates  that  the  semidiameter  of  the  globule  most 
be  to  the  semidiameter  of  the  kernel  of  snow  very  near- 
ly as  1000  to  480;  and  that  to  make  a  corona  of  100 
degrees,  it  must  be  as  1000  to  68o. 

Mr  Weidler,  in  his  Commentary  on  parhelia,  pub- 
lished at  Wirtemberg  in  1733,  observes,  that  it  is 
very  improbable  that  such  globules  as  Mr  Hnvgens^s 
hypothesis  requires,  with  nuclei  of  such  a  precise  pro- 
portion, should  exist ;  and  if  there  were  such  bodies, 
he  thinks  they  would  be  too  small  to  produce  the  ef- 
fects ascribed  to  them.  Besides,  he  observes  that  ap- 
pearances exactly  similar  to  halos  are  not  uncommon, 
where  fluid  vapours  alone  are  concerned  ;  as  when  a 
candle  is  placed  behind  the  steam  of  boiling  water  in 
frosty  weather,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  vapour  issuing 
copiously  from  a  bath,  or  behind  a  receiver  when  tl]» 
air  is  so  much  rarefied  as  to  be  incapable  of  supporting 
the  water  it  contains.  The  rays  of  the  sun  twice  re- 
flected and  twice  refracted  within  small  drops  of  water 
are  suflicient,  he  says,  without  any  opaque  kernel,  to 
produce  all  the  appearances  of  the  halos  that  have  the 
red  light  towards  the  son,  as  may  be  proved  by  experi- 
ment* That  the  diameter  of  the  halos  is  generally  half 
of  that  of  the  rainbow,  he  accounts  for  as  Gassendi  did 
before  him. 

M.  Mariotte  accounts  for  the  formation  of  the  small 
coronas  by  the  .transmission  of  light  through  aqueous 
vapours,  where  it  suffers  two  refractions,  without  any 
intermediate  reflection.  He  shows  that  light  which 
comes  to  the  eye,  ader  being  refracted  in  this  man- 
ner, will  be  chiefly  that  which  falls  upon  the  drop 
nearly  perpendicular  ^  because  more  rays  fall  upon 
any  giv«n  quantity  of  surface  in  that  situation,  fewer 
of  them  arc  rtfiected  with  small  degrees  of  obliquity, 
and  they  are  not  so  much  scattered  after  refraction. 
The  red  will  always  be  outermost  in  these  coronas, 
as  consisting  of  rays  which  suffer  the  least  refraction. 
And  whereas  he  had  seen,  when  the  clouds  were  dri- 
ven briskly  by  the  wind,  halos  round  the  moon,  vary- 
ing frequently  in  their  diameter,  being  sometimes  of 
two,  sometimes  of  three,  and  sometimes  of  fonr  de- 
greep  ^  sometimes  also  being  coloured,  sometimes  only 
white,  and  sometimes  disappearing  entirely ;  be  eon- 
clnded  that  all  these  variations  arose  fron  the  differ- 
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more  and  sometimes  less  light  ivas  transmitted.  He 
supposed,  also,  that  the  light  which  formed  them 
might  sometimes  be  rrflected  and  at  other  times  re- 
Kructed.  As  to  those  coronas  which  consist  of  two  or- 
ders of  colours,  he  imagined  that  they  were  produced 
by  small  pieces  of  snow,  which,  when  they  begin  to 
dissolve,  form  figures  which  are  a  little  convex  towards 
their  extremities.  Sometimes,  also,  the  snow  will  be 
melted  in  different  shapes ;  and  in  this  case,  the  co- 
lours  of  several  halos  will  be  intermixed,  and  confused ; 
and  such,  he  says,  he  had  sometimes  observed  round  the 
sun. 

M.  Mariotte  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  larger  co- 
nonas,  namely  those  that  are  about  45  degrees  in  dia- 
meter, and  for  this  purpose  he  has  recourse  to  equian- 
gular prisms  of  ice,  in  a  certain  position  witii  respect 
to  the  sun  j  and  he  takes  pains  to  trace  the  progress 
uf  the  rays  of  light  for  this  purpose  ^  but  this  hypothe- 
sis is  very  improbable.  In  some  cases  he  thought  that 
these  large  coronas  were  caused  by  hailstones,  of  a  py- 
ramidal figure  ;  because  after  two  or  three  of  them  bad 
been  seen  about  the  sun,  there  fell  the  same  day  several 
such  pyramidal  hailstones.  M.  Mariotte  explains  par- 
helia by  the  help  of  the  same  suppositions.     See  Par- 

I^ELIA. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  does  not  appear  to  have  given 
any  particular  attention  to  the  subject  of  halos,  but  he 
has  hinted  at  his  sentiments  concerning  them  occasion- 
:^ily  *,  by  which  we  perceive  that  he  considered  the 
larger  and  iess  variable  appearances  of  this  kind  as 
produced  according  to  the  common  laws  of  refraction, 
but  that  the  leas  and  more  variable  appearances  de- 
pend upon  the  same  cause  with  the  colours  of  thin 
plates. 

He  concludes  his  e][plication  of  the  rainbow  with 
the  following  observations  on  halos  and  parhelias.  *'  The 
light  which  comes  through  drops  of  rain  by  two  re- 
fractions, without  any  reflection,  ought  to  appear  the 
strongest  at  the  distance  of  about  20  degrees  from 
the  sun,  and  to  decay  gradually  both  ways  as  the  di- 
stance from  him  increases.  And  the  same  is  to  he  un- 
derstood of  light  transmitted  throogh  spherical  hail- 
stones :  and  if  the  hail  be  a  little  flatted,  as  it  often 
is,  the  transmitted  light  may  be  so  strong,  at  a  little 
less  distance  than  that  of  26  degrees,  as  to  form  a  halo 
about  the  son  or  moon  ^  which  halo,  as  often  as  the 
hailstones  are  duly  figured,  may  be  coloured,  and  then 
it  must  be  red  within  by  the  least  refrangible  rays, 
aud  bine  without  by  the  most  refrangible  ones :  espe- 
i;ially  if  the  hailstones  have  opaque  globules  of  snow 
)n  their  centres  to  intercept  the  tight  within  the  halo, 
%s  Mr  Hfjygens  has  observed,  and  make  the  inside  of 
it  more  distinctly  defined  than  it  would  otherwise  be« 
For  such  hailstones,  though  spherical,  by  terminating 
the  light  by  the  snow,  may  make  a  halo  red  within,  and 
colourless  without,  and  darker  within  the  red  than 
without,  as  halos  use  to  be.  For  of  those  rays  which 
pass  close  by  the  snowi  the  red-making  ones  will  be 
the  least  refmcted,  i^nd  so  come  to  the  eye  in,  the 
atraigbtest  lines. 

Some  farther  thoughts  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  the 
subject  of  baioa  we  find  subjoined  to  the  account  of 
i^is  experinieiits  on  the  colours  of  thick  plates  of  glass, 
vbich  jh^.90Si9ei?ed  to.  be  similar. to  thpse  trbicb  Ke  t^* 


**  As  light  reflected  by  a  lent    Corsaa. 
quicksilvered  on  the  back  side  makes  the  rings  of  the 
colours  above  described,  so  (he  says)  it  ought  to  make 
the  like  rings  in  passing  through  a  drop  of  water.     At 
the  first  reflection  of  the  rays  within  the  drop^  some 
colours  ought  to  be  transn«itted,  as  in  the  case  of  a  lens, 
and  others  to  be  reflected  back  to  the  eye.     For  in- 
stance, if  the  diameter  of  a  small  drop  or  globule  of 
water  be  about  the  joodth  part  of  an  inch,  so  that  a 
red-making  ray,  in  passing  through  the  middle  of  this 
globule,  has  250  fits  of  easy  transmission  within  the- 
globule,  and  all  the  red- making  rays  which  are  at  a 
certain  distance  from  this  middle  ray  round  about  it 
have  249  fits  within  the  globule,  aud  all  the  like  raja 
at  a  certain  further  distance  round  about  it  have  248 
fits,  and  all  those  at  a  certain  farther  distance  247  fits, 
and  so  on ;  these  concentric  circles  of  rays,  after  their 
transmission,  falling  on  a  white  paper,  will  make  con- 
centric rings   of  red   upon  the  paper,  supposing   the 
light  which  passes  through  one  single  globule  strong 
enough  to  be  sensible  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  rays  of 
other  colours  will  make  rings  of  other  colours.     Sup-« 
pose  now  that  in  a  fair  day  the  sun  should  shine  through 
a  thin  cloud  of  such  globules  of  water  or  hail,  and  that 
the  globules  are  all  of  the  same   size,  the  sun  seen 
through  this  cloud  ought  to  appear  surrounded    with 
the  like  concentric  rings  of  colours,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  first  ring  of  red  should  be  7^^,  that  of  the  se- 
cond lo^^y  that  of  the  third  12^  33'«  and  according  as 
the  globules  of  water  are  bigger  or  less,  the  ring  should 
be  less  or  bigger.^* 

This  curious  theory  our  author  informs  us  was  con- 
firmed by,  an  observation  which  he  made  in  1692.  He 
saw  by  reflection,  in  a  vessel  of  stagnating  water,  three 
halos,  crowns,  or  rings  of  colours  about  the  son,  like 
three  little  rainbows  concentric  to  his  body.  The  co- 
lours of  the  first,  or  innermost  crown,  were  blue  next 
the  sun,  red  without,  and  white  in  the  middle,  between 
the  blue  and  red.  Those  of  the  second  crown  were 
purple  and  blue  within,  and  pale  red  without,  and 
green  in  the  middle.  And  those  of  the  third  were 
pale  blue  within,  and  pale  red  withouL  These  crowns 
inclosed  one  another  immediately,  so  that  their  colours 
proceeded  in  this  continual  order  from  the  sun  out- 
ward \  blue,  white,  red  ;  purple,  blue,  green,  pale 
yellow,  and  red  ;  pale  blue,  pale  red.  The  diameter 
of  the  second  crown,  measured  from  the  middle  of 
the  yellow  and  red  on  one  side  of  the  sun,  to  the 
middle  of  the  same  colour  on  the  other  side,  was  9^ 
degrees  or  thereabouts.  The  diameters  of  the  first 
and  third  he  had  not  time  to  measure  }  but  that  of  the 
first  seemed  to  be  about  five  or  six  degrees,  and  that 
of  the  second  about  twelve.  The  like  crowns  appear 
sometimes  about  the  moon ',  for  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  16649  on  February  19th  at  night,  be  saw  two 
such  crowns  about  her.  The  diameter  of  the  first 
or  innermost  was  about  three  degrees,  and  that  of 
the  second  about  five  degrees  and  a  half.  Next  about 
the  moon  was  a  circle  of  white }  and  next  about  that 
the  inner  crown»  which  was  of  a  bluish  green  within, 
next  the  white,  and  of  a  yellowish  and  red  without ; 
and  next  about  these  floors  were  blue  and  green  on 
the  inside  of  the  outer  ci'own,  and  red  on  the  outside 

of  it.  /     ; 
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CoTMA  stance  of  about  22^  35^  from  the  centre  of  the  moon* 
n  It  WM  ellipttcal ;  and  its  long  diametf-r  was  perpendi- 
Coronary  colar  to  the  horizon,  verging  below  farthest  from  the 
Artenea.  „|^q^  ]|q  ytm  told,  that  the  moon  has  sometimes 
three  or  more  concentric  crowns  of  colours  encompas* 
sing  one  another  next  about  her  body.  The  more 
equal  the  globules  of  water  or  ice  are  to  one  another, 
the  more  crowns  of  colours  will  appear,  and  the  co- 
Jours  will  be  the  more  lively.  The  halo,  at  the  di- 
stance of  22t  degrees  from  the  moan,  is  of  another 
sort.  By  its  being  oval,  and  more  remote  from  the 
moon  below  than  above,  he  concludes  that  it  waa 
made  by  refraction  in  some  kind  of  hail  or  snow  float- 
ing in  the  air  in  an  horizontal  posture,  the  refracting 
angle  being  about  50  or  60  degrees.  Dr  Smith,  how- 
ever, makes  it  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  reason  why 
this  halo  appeared  oval,  and  more  remote  from  tbe 
moon  towards  the  horizon,  is  a  deception  of  sight,  and 
the  same  with  that  which  makes  the  moon  appear 
larger  in  the  horizon. 

Dr  Koteluibow  having,  like  Dr  Halley,  made  very 
accurate  observations  to  determine  the  number  of  pos- 
sible rainbows,  considers  the  coloured  halo  which  ap- 
pears about  a  candle  as  the  same  thing  with  one  of 
these  bows  which  is  formed  near  the  body  ef  the  sun, 
but  which  is  not  visible  on  account  of  hb  excessive 
splendor. 

Lastly,  M.  Muschenbroeck  concludes  his  account  of 
coronas  with  observing,  that  some  density  of  vapour, 
or  some  thickness  of  the  plates  of  ice,  divides  the  light 
in  its  transmission  through  the  small  globules  of  water, 
or  their  interstices,  into  its  separate  colours :  but  what 
that  density  was,  or  what  was  the  size  of  the  particles 
which  composed  the  vapour,  he  could  not  pretend  to 
determine. 

CoROKA,  among  botanists,  the  name  given  by  some 
to  the  circumference  or  margin  of  a  radiated  com- 
pound flower.  It  corresponds  to  the  radius  of  Lin- 
naeus} and  is  exemplified  in  the  flat,  tongue-shaped 
petals  which  occupy  the  margin  of  the  daisy  or  sun- 
flower. 

Corona  AusiraJis  or  Meridionalis^  Southern  Crown, 
a  constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  whose  stars 
in  Ptolemy ^s  catalogue  are  13,  in  the  British  cata- 
logue 12. 

CoROVA  BoreaiiSf  the  Northern  Crown  or  Garland, 
in  Astronomy f  a  constellation  of  tbe  northern  hemi- 
sphere, whose  stars  in  Ptolemy's  catalogue  are  eight,  in 
Tycho*s  as  many,  and  in  Mr  Flamstead's  2i. 

Corona  Tmperiaiis^  in  Conckoiogy^  a  name  given  by 
some  authors  to  a  kind  of  voluta,  diflering  from  the 
other  shells  of  that  family,  by  having  its  head  orna- 
mented with  a  nnmber  of  points,  forming  a  sort  of 
crown.    See  Voluta,  Conchology  Index. 

CORONA  L£,  in  Anatomy^  the  first  suture  of  the 
skull.     See  Akatomy  Index, 

CORONALE  OS,  the  same  with  os  frontis.  See 
Anatomy  Index. 

CORONARY  VESSELS,  in  Anatomy^  certain  ves- 
sels which  furnish  the  substance  of  the  heart  with 
blood. 

Coronary  Arteries^  are  two  arteries  springing  out 
of  tbe  aorta,  before  it  leaves  tbe  pericardium.  See 
Akatoht  Indesn^ 


Coronary  Vein^  a  vein  diffused  over  the  exterior  Coranary 
surface  of  the  heart.     See  ANATOMY  Index. 

Stomachic  Coronary^  a  vein  inserted  into  tbe  trunk 
of  the  splenic  vein,  which,  by  uniting  with  the  mesen- 
teric, forms  the  vena  porta.     See  Anatomy  Index. 

CORONARIiE,  in  Botany^  the  10th  order  of  plants 
in  Linnseus^s  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method.  Un- 
der this  name,  instead  of  the  more  obvious  one  libac* 
r<7,  Linnaeus  collects  a  great  number  of  genera,  most 
of  which  furnish  very  beautiful  garden  flowers,  viz. 
albuca,  cyanella,  fritillaria,  helonias,  hyacinthus,  by* 
poxis,  lilium,  melauthium,  ornithogalum,  scilla,  tolipa, 
agave,  aletris,  aloe,  anthericum,  a^phodelns,  bromelia, 
burmannia,  hemerocallis,  polyanthes,  tillandsia,  vera- 
trum,  yucca. 

CORONATION,  the  ceremony  of  investing  with 
a  crown,  particularly  applied  to  the  crowning  of  kings, 
upon  their  succeeding  to  the  sovereignty.     See  King. 

CORONi£,in  Ancient  Geography^  a  town  of  Boeotia, 
near  Mount  Helicon,  and  the  lake  Copais,  situated  on 
an  eminence  :  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
and  Boeotians  by  Agesilaus.  Another  Corona  of  Tbes- 
saly ;  having  Narthacium  to  the  east,  and  Lamia  near 
the  Sperchius  to  the  north  (Ptolemy). 

CORONE,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  town  of  Mes- 
senia,  situated  on  the  sea,  giving  name  to  the  Sinus 
CoronsBus,  (Pliny) }  now  Goifo  di  Coron.  Pausanias 
takes  it  to  be  the  Mpra  of  Homer  j  but  Strabo  Thuria^ 
and  Pliny.  Pedasus:  now  Cdron^  in  the  territory  of  Bel- 
videre,  in  the  Morea*     £•  Long.  a2«  N.  Lat.  36.  30. 

COJBONELLI,  Vincent,  a  famous  geographer,  waa 
bom  at  Venice.  His  skill  in  the  mathematics  having 
brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  count  d'Estrees, 
his  eminence  employed  him  in  making  globes  for 
Louis  XIV,  With  this  view  Coronelli  spent  some  time 
at  Paris,  and  left  a  great  number  of  globes  there,  which 
are  esteemed.  In  1685,  he  was  made  cosmographer 
to  the  republic  of  Venice }  and  four  years  after  public 
professor  of  geography.  He  founded  an  academy  of 
cosmography  at  Venice;  and  died  in  that  city  in  1718. 
He  published  about  400  geographical  charts,  an  abridge 
ment  of  cosmographyi  several  books  on  geography,  and 
other  works. 

CORONER  (roroiuitor),  an  ancient  oflicer  in  Eng* 
land,  so  called  because  he  hath  principally,  to  do  with 
pleas  of  the  crown,  or  such  wherein  the  king,  is  more 
immediately  concerned.  And  in  this  light  the  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  is  the  principal  core* 
ner  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  may,  if  he  pleases,  exercise 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  coroner  in  any  part  of  the  realm. 
But  there  are  also  particular  coroners  for  every  county 
in  England  ;  usually  four,  but  sometimes  six,  and  some- 
times fewer.  This  oflicer  is  of  equal  authority  with  ■ 
the  sheriff*,  and  was  ordained,  together  with  him,  te 
keep  the  peace,  when  the  earls  gave  up  the  wardship  . 
of  the  county. 

He  is  chosen  by  all  the  freeholders -of  the  county 
court ;  and  by  the  statute  of  Westminster  i.  it  was  en- 
acted, that  none  but  lawful  and  discreet  knights  should  . 
be  chosen ;  but  it  seems  now  soflicient  if  a  man  have 
land  enough  to  be  made  a  knight,  whether  he  be  really 
knighted  or  not;  for  the  coroner  ought  to  have  aa 
estate  soflScient  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  hia  oflSoe, 
and. answer  any  fines  tliat  may. be  nade  npoa  him  for 
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lii«  mi>»Hehaviour ;  and,  if  be  hath  not  enough  to  an- 
swer,  his  fine  shall  be  levied  on  the  coantji  as  a 
puni»hment  for  electing  an  insufficient  officer.  Now, 
indeed,  tbroogh  the  culpable  neglect  of  gentlemen  of 
property,  this  office  has  been  saCfered  to  fall  into  dis- 
repute, and  get  into  low  and  indigent  bands ;  so  that 
although  formerly  no  coroners  would  be  paid  for  ser- 
ving their  country,  and  tbey  were  by  the  aforesaid 
statute  of  Westminster  i.  expressly  forbidden  to  take 
a  reward  under  pain  of  great  forfeiture  to  the  king, 
yet  for  many  years  past  they  have  only  desired  to  be 
chosen  for  the  sake  of  their  perquisites  j  being  allow- 
ed fees  for  their  attendance  by  the  statute  3  Hen.  VI 1. 
c.  I.  which  Sir  Edward  Coke  complains  of  heavily, 
though  since  bis  time  those  fees  have  been  much  en- 
iarf^ed. 

The  coroner  is  chosen  for  life ;  but  may  be  removed, 
either  by  being  made  sheriff  or  chosen  verderor,  which 
are  offices  incompatible  with  the  others  and  by  the 
•tatute  25  Geo*  II.  c,  29.  extortion,  neglect,  or  misbe- 
baviour,  are  also  made  causes  of  removal. 

The  office  and  power  of  a  coroner  are  also,  like 
those  of  the  sheriff,  either  judicial  or  ministerial  y  but 
principally  judicial.  This  is  in  a  great  measure  ascer- 
tained by  statute  4  £dw«  I.  De  officio  cortmatoris;  and 
consists,  first,  in  inquiring,  when  any  person  ts  slain,  or 
dies  suddenly,  or  in  prison,  concerning  the  manner  of 
his  death.  And  this  must  be  sufier  visum  corporis  ;  for 
if  the  body  is  not  found,  the  coroner  cannot  sit.  He 
roust  also  sit  at  the  very  place  where  the  death  hap- 
fiened.  And  his  inquiry  is  made  by  a  jury  from  four, 
live,  or  six,  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  over  whom  he 
is  to  preside.  If  any  be  found  guilty  by  this  inquest 
of  murder,  be  is  to  commit  to  pnson  for  farther  trial, 
and  is  ako  to  inquire  concerning  their  lands,  goods, 
and  chattels,  which  are  forfeited  thereby;  but  whe- 
ther it  be  murder  or  not,  he  must  inquire  whether 
any  deodand  has  accrued  to  the  king,  or  the  lord  of 
the  franchise,  by  this  death ;  and  must  certify  the 
whole  of  this  inquisition  to  the  court  of  ktng*s  bench, 
or  the  next  assizes.  Another  branch  of  his  office  is  to 
inquire  concerning  shipwrecks;  and  certify  whether 
wreck  or  not,  and  who  is  in  possession  of  the  goods. 
Conct-ming  treasure- trove,  he  is  also  to  inquire  con- 
eeinning  the  finders,  and  where  it  is,  and  whether  any 
one  be  suspected  of  having  found  and  concealed  a  trea- 
•ore ;  **  and  that  may  well  be  perceived  (saith  the  old 
statute  of  £dw.  I.)  where  one  liveth  riotously,  haunt- 
ing taverns,  and  hath  done  so  of  long  time  ;*'  where- 
upon he  might  be  attached  and  held  to  bail  upon  this 
suspicion  only. 

The  ministerial  office  of  the  coroner  is  only  as  the 
•heriif  *s  substitute.  For  when  just  exception  can  be 
taken  to  the  sheriff,  for  suspicion  of  partiality  (as  that 
be  is  interested  in  the  suit,  or  of  kindred  to  either  plain- 
tiff or  defendant),  the  process  must  then  be  awarded  to 
f  he  coroner,  instead  of  the  sheriff,  for  execution  of  the 
kineV  writs. 

CX)RONET.    See  Crowk. 

Coronet,  or  Cornet^  of  a  horse,  the  lowest  part  of 
the  pastern,  which  runs  through  the  coffin,  and  is  distin- 
jgu|$bed  by  the  hair  joining  and  covering  t!ie  upper  part 
of  the  hoof.  I 

CORONILLA,  loi/Hed'fodded  Coltttxa  ;  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  class,  and  in  the 
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natural  method  ranking  under  the  3  2d  order,  PapOiih  CocyailU 
naceit.     See  Botant  Index^  *.^ 

CORONOID,  and  Cokdtloid,  processes.     See   •^^P^- 
Akatomy  Index. 

CORPORA  cavernosa,  in  Anatomy^  two  spongi- 
ous  bodies,  called  also  corpora  nervosa  and  corpus  spon* 
giosvm.    See  Anatomy  Index, 

Corpora  Pyramidalia^  are  two  protuberances  of  the 
under  part  of  the  cerehettutn^  about  ao  inch  long ;  so 
called  from  their  resemblance  to  a  pyramid.  See  Ana- 
tomy Index. 

Corpora  Striata.    See  Anatomy  Index. 

CORPORAL,  an  inferior  officer  under  a  sergeant, 
in  a  company  of  foot,  who  has  charge  over  one  of  the 
divisions,  places  and  relieves  sentinels,  and  keeps  good 
order  in  the  corps  de  garde  ;  he  also  receives  the  word 
from  the  inferior  rounds  which  pass  by  his  corps  de 
garde.  This  officer  carries  a  fusee,  and  is  commonly 
an  old  soldier ;  there  are  generally  three  corporals  in 
each  company. 

Corporal  of  a  Ship  of  War^  an  officer  onder  the  ma- 
ster at  arms,  employed  to  teach  the  officers  the  ex- 
ercise of  small  arms,  or  of  musketry ;  to  attend  at  the 
gangway,  on  entering  ports,  and  observe  that  no  spi- 
rituous liquors  are  brought  into  the  ship,  unless  by  ex- 
press leave  from  the  officers.  He  is  also  to  extinguish 
the  fire  and  candles  at  eight  o^clock  in  winter,  and 
nine  in  summer,  when  the  evening  gun  is  fired ;  and 
to  walk  frequently  down  in  the  lower  decks  in  his 
watch,  to  see  that  there  are  no  lights  but  such  as  are 
under  the  charge  of  proper  sentinels. 

Corporal  {Corporate)^  is  also  an  ancient  church- 
term,  signifying  the  sacred  linen  spread  under  the  cha- 
lice in  the  eucbarist  and  mass,  to  receive  the  fragments 
of  the  bread,  if  any  chance  to  finll.  Some  say  it  was 
Pope  Eosebios  who  first  enjoined  the  use  of  the  corpo- 
ral ;  others  ascribe  it  to  St  Sylvester.  It  was  the  cu- 
stom to  carry  corporals,  with  some  solemnity,  to  firea, 
and  to  beave  them  against  the  flames,  in  older  to  ex- 
tinguish them.  Philip  de  Comines  says,  the  pope 
ma4e  Louis  XL  a  present  of  the  corpoi ale  whereon  voj 
lord  St  Peter  song  mass. 

CORPORATION,  a  body  politic  or  incorporatt, 
so  called,  because  the  persons  or  members  are  join- 
ed into  one  body,  and  are  qualified  to  take,  grant, 
&c. 

Of  corporations  there  is  a  great  varietur  subsisting, 
for  the  advancement  of  religion,  of  learning,  and  of 
commerce  ;  in  order  to  preserve  entire  and  for  ever 
those  rights  and  immunities,  which,  if  they  were 
granted  only  to  those  individuals  of  which  the  body 
corporate  is  compoiied,  ivould  upon  their  death  be  uU 
terly  lost  and  extinct.  To  show  the  advantages  of 
these  incorporations,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  a  col- 
lege in  either  of  our  universities,  founded  o</flt/</eiuArfn 
et  orandt/m^  for  the  encouragement  and  support  of  re- 
ligion and  learning.  If  thi:i  was  a  mere  voIunUry  as- 
sembly, the  individuals  which  compose  it  might  in- 
deed read,  pray,  study,  and  perform  scholastic  exer- 
cises together,  so  long  as  tbey  could  agree  to  do  so ; 
but  they  could  neither  frame  nor  receive  any  taws  or 
rules  of  their  conduct;  none  at  least  which  would 
have  any  binding  force,  for  want  of  a  coercive  power 
to  create  a  sufficient  obligation.  Nettber  oodd  they 
be  capable  of  retaining  any  privileges  or  immunities : 

for, 
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Corport.  for,  if  gach  privileges  be  attacked,  which  of  all  this 
tioe.  uDconoected  assembly  has  the  right  or  ability  to  de- 
fend them  ?  And,  when  they  ure  dispersed  by  death  or 
otherwise,  how  shall  they  transfer  these  advantages  to 
another  set  of  students,  equally  unconnected  as  them* 
selves  ?  So  also,  with  regard  to  holding  estates  or  other 
property,  if  land  be  granted  for  the  purposes  of  religion 
or  learning  to  20  individuals  not  incorporated,  there  is 
no  legal  way  of  continuing  the  property  to  any  other 
persons  for  the  same  purposes,  but  by  endless  convey* 
ances  from  pne  to  t|ie  other,  as  often  as  the  hands  are 
changed.  But  when  they  are  consolidated  and  united 
into  a  corporation,  they  and  their  successors  are  then 
considered  as  one  person  in  law :  as  one  person,  they 
have  one  will,  which  is  collected  from  the  sense  of  the 
majority  of  the  individuals :  this  one  will  may  establish 
rules  and  orders  for  the  regulation  of  the  whole,  which_ 
are  a  sort  of  municipal  laws  of  this  little  republic  ^  or 
rules  and  statutes  may  be  prescribed  to  it  at  its  crea- 
tion, which  are  then  in  the  place  of  natural  laws  : 
the  privileges  and  immunities,  the  estates  and  posses* 
sion^,  of  the  corporation,  when  once  vested  in  them, 
will  he  for  ever  vested,  without  any  new  conveyance 
to  new  successions;  for  all  the  individual  members 
that  have  existed  from  the  foundation  to  the  present 
time,  or  that  shall  ever  hereafter  exist,  are  but  one 
person  in  law,  a  person  that  never  dies :  in  like 
manner  as  the  river  Thames  is  still  the  same  river, 
though  the  parts  which  compose  it  are  changing  every 
instant* 

The  original  invention  of  these  political  constitutions 
seems  entirely  to  belong  to  the  Romans.  Tlie^  were 
introduced,  as  Plutarch  says,  by  Numa  j  who  finding, 
upon  his  accession,  the  city  torn  to  pieces  by  the  two 
rival  factions  of  Sabines  and  Romans,  thought  it  a 
prudent  and  politic  measure  to  subdivide  these  two  in- 
to many  smaller  ones,  by  instituting  separate  societies 
of  every  manual  trade  and  profession.  They  were 
afterwards  much  considered  by  the  civil  law,  in  which 
they  were  called  universitaUs^  as  forming  one  whole 
out  of  many  individuals  \  or  colUgi\  from  being  ga- 
thered together :  they  were  adopted  also  by  the  canon 
law,  for  the  maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  \ 
and  from  them  our.  spiritual  corporations  are  derived. 
But  our  laws  have  considerably  refined  and  improved 
upon  the  invention,  according  to  the  usual  genius 
of  the  English  nation,  particularly  with  regard  to  sole 
corporations,  consisting  of  one  person  only,  of  which 
the  Roman  lawyers  had  no  notion  \  their  maxim  being 
that  Tres  Juciunt  coliegiam  ;  though  they  held,  that 
if  a  corporation,  originally  consisting  of  three  persons, 
be  reduced  ,to  one.  Si  untversitas  ad  unum  redit  ;  it 
may  still  subsist  as  a  corporation,  Et  stet  nomen  urn* 
verntatis. 

As  to  the  several  sorts  of  corporations,  the  first  di- 
vision of  them  is  into  aggregate  and  sole.  Corporations 
aggregate  consist  of  many  persons  united  together  into 
one  society,  and  are  kept  op  by  a  perpetual  succession 
of  members,  so  as  to  continue  for  ever :  of  which  kind 
are  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  a  city,  the  head  and 
fellows  of  a  college,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  a  cathe- 
dral chiirch.  Corporations  sole  consist  of  one  person 
only  and  his  successors,  in  some  particular  station,  who 
are  incorporated  by  law,  in  order  to  give  them  some 
legal  capacities  and  advantages,  particularly  that  of 


perpetuity,  which  in  their  natural  persons  they  conld  Corpora, 
not  have  had.  In  this  seuse  the  king  is  a  sole  corpora-  tion. 
tion  }  so  ia  a  bishop  ^  so  are  some  deacons  and  prebenda- 
ries, distinct  from  their  several  chapters ;  and  ^o  is  every 
parson  and  vicar.  And  the  necessity,  or  at  least  use,' 
of  this  institution  will  be  very  apparent,  if  we  consider 
the  case  of  a  parson  of  a  church.  At  the  original  en- 
dowment of  parish  churches,  the  freehold  of  the  church, 
the  church -yard,  the  parsonage-house,  the  glebe,  and 
the  tithes  of  the  parish,  were  vested  in  the  then  parson 
by  the  bounty  of  the  donor,  as  a  temporal  recom- 
pense to  him  for  his  spiritual  care  of  the  -  inhabitants, 
and  with  intent  that  the  same  eiholunients  should  ever 
afterwards  continue  as  a  recompense  for  the  same  care* 
But  how  was  this  to  be  effected  ?  The  freehold  was 
vested  in  the  parson ;  and  if  we  suppose  it  vested  in 
his  natural  capacity,  on  his  death  it  might  descend  to 
his  heir,  and  would  be  liable  to  hjs  debts  and  incum- 
brances :  or  at  best,  the  heir  might  be  compellable,  at 
some  trouble  and  expence,  to  convey  these  rights  to 
the  succeeding  incumbent.  The  law  therefore  has  wise- 
ly ordained,  that  the  parson,  quatenus  parson,  shall  ne- 
ver die,  any  more  than  the  king;  by  making  him  and 
his  successors  a  corporation.  By  which  means  all  the 
original  rights  of  the  parsonage  are  preserved  entire  to 
the  successor  \  for  the  present  incumbent,  and  hie  pre- 
decessor who  lived  seven  centuries  ago,  are  in  law  one 
and  the  same  person  \  and  what  was  given  to  the  one 
was  given  to  the  other  also. 

Another  division  of  corporations,  either  sole  or  ag- 
gregate, is  into  ecciesiastkal  VLViA  lay.  Ecclesiastical 
corporations  are,  where  the  members  that  compose  it 
are  entirely  spiritual  persons,  such  as  bishops,  certain 
deaus  and  prebendaries,  all  archdeacons,  parsons,  and 
vicars,  which  are  sole  corporations  ;  deans  and  chapters 
at  present,  and  formerly  prior  and  convent,  abbot  and 
monks,  and  the  like,  bodies  aggregate.  These  are 
erected  for  the  furtherance  of  religion,  and  perpetu- 
ating the  rights  of  the  church.— -Lay  corporations  are 
of  two  sorts,  civil  and  eleemosynary.  The  civil  are  such 
as  are  erected  for  a  variety  of  temporal  purposes.  The 
king,  for  instance,  is  made  a  corporation,  to  prevent  in 
general  the  possibility  of  an  interregnum  or  vacancy  of 
the  throne,  and  to  preserve  the  possessions  of  the  crown 
entire ;  for  immediately  upon  the  demise  of  one  king, 
his  successor  is  in  full  possession  of  the  regal  rights  and 
dignity.  Other  lay  corporations  are  erected  for  the 
good  government  of «  town  or  particular  district,  as  a 
mayor  and  commonalty,  bailiff  and  burgess^es,  or  the 
like  ;  some  for  the  advancement  and  regulation  of  ma* 
nufactures  and  commerce;  as  the  trading  companies 
of  London  and  other  towns  :  and  some  ior  the  better 
carrying  on  of  divers  special  purposes  \  as  church  war- 
dens, for  conservation  of  the  goods  of  the  parii»li ;  the 
college  of  physicians  and  company  of  surgeons  in  Loo- 
don,  for  the  improvement  of  the  medical  science  ;  the 
reyai  society  for  the  advancement  of  natural  know- 
ledge ;  and  the  society  of  antiquarians  for  in-omoting 
the  study  of  antiquities.  The  eleemosynary  sort  are 
such  as  are  constituted  for  the  perpetual  distribution  of  • 
the  free  alms  or  bounty  of  the  founder  of  them  10 
such  persons  as  he  has  directed.  Of  this  kind  are  all 
hospitals  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  sick,  and 
impotent;  and  all  colleges,  both  tin  our  universities  and 
wtt  of  them :  which  coUeget  are  founded  for  two  pur- 
poses: 
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Corpora-  poses:  l.  Tor  the  promotion  of  piety  »ni  learning  by 
'*^  proper  regulations  and  ordinances.  2.  For  imparting 
assistance  to  the  members  of  those  bodies,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  prosecute  their  doTotion  and  studies 
with  greater  ease  and  assiduity.  And  all  these  eleemo- 
synary corporations  are,  strictly  speaking,  lay,  and  not 
ecclesiastical,  even  though  composed  of  ecclesiastical 
persons,  and  although  they  in  some  things  partake  of 
the  nature,  privileges,  and  restrictions  of  ecclesiastical 
bodies. 

Having  thus  roanhalled  the  several  species  of  corpo* 
rations,  let  us  next  proceed  to  consider,  x.  How  corpo- 
rations in  general  may  be  created.  2.  What  are  their 
powers,  capacities,  and  incapacities.  And,  3.  How 
they  may  be  dissolved. 

I.  Corporations,  by  the  civil  law,  seem  to  have  been 
created  by  the  mere  act  and  voluntary  association  of 
their  members  ;  provided  such  convention  was  not  con- 
trary to  law,  for  then  it  was  iHtcttum  collegium^  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  prince's  consent  was  necessary  to  be 
actually  given  to  the  foundation  of  them  \  but  merely 
that  the  original  founders  of  these  voluntary  and  friend* 
iy  societies  (for  they  were  little  more  than  such)  should 
not  establish  any  meetings  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of 
the  state. 

But  in  England  the  king's  consent  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  erection  of  any  corporation,  either  im- 
plied or  expressly  given.  The  king's  implied  con- 
sent is  to  be  found  in  corporations  which  exist  by  force 
of  the  common  law,  to  which  our  former  kings  are 
supposed  to  have  given  their  concurrence  j  common 
law  being  nothing  else  but  custom,  arising  from  the 
universal  agreement  of  the  whole  community.  Of 
this  sort  are  the  king  himself,  all  bishops,  parsons,  vi- 
cars, church- wardens,  and  some  others  ;  who  by  com- 
mon law  have  ever  been  held  (as  far  as  our  books  can 
show  ns)  to  have  been  corporations,  virtttte  oficiis  and 
this  incorporation  is  so  inseparably  annexed  to  their 
offices,  that  we  cannot  frame  a  complete  legal  idea  of 
any  of  those  persons,  but  we  must  also  have  an  idea  of 
a  corporation,  capable  to  transmit  his  rights  to  his  sue* 
cessors,  at  the  same  time.  Another  method  of  impli- 
cation, whereby  the  king's  consent  is  presumed,  is  as 
to  all  corporations  by  prescription,  such  as  the  city  of 
London,  and  many  others,  which  have  existed  as  cor- 
porations, time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
out  to  the  contrary ;  and  therefore  are  looked  upon  in 
law  to  be  well  created.  For  though  the  members 
thereof  can  show  no  legal  charter  of  incorporation, 
yet  in  cases  of  such  high  antiquity  the  law  presumes 
there  once  was  one  \  and  that  by  the  variety  of  acci* 
dents,  which  a* length  of  time  may  produce,  the  char- 
ter IS  lost  or  destroyed.  The  methods  by  which  the 
king's  consent  is  expressly  given,  are  either  by  act  of 
parliament  or  charter.  By  act  of  parliament,  of  which 
the  royal  assent  is  a  necessary  ingredient,  corporations 
may  undoubtedly  be  created  :  but  it  is  observable,  that 
most  of  those  -statutes  which  are  usually  cited  as  ha- 
ving created  incorporations,  do  either  confirm  such  as 
have  been  before  created  by  the  king;  as  in  the 
case  of  the  college  of  physicians,  erected  by  charter 
10  Hen.  VII I.  which  charter  was  afterwards  confirm- 
ed in  parliament :  or,  they  permit  the  king  to  erect  a 
corporation  infuturo  with  such  and  such  powers ;  as  is 
the 'Case  of  the  bank  of  England,  and  the  society  of  the 
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British  fiitiery«    So  that  the  immediate  creative  act  is  Corpora^ 
usually  performed  by  the  king  alone,  in  virtue  of  his      tion. 
royal  prerogative. 

All  the  other  methods  therefore  whereby  corpora- 
tions exist,  by  common  law,  by  prescription,  and  by 
act  of  parliament,  are  for  the  most  part  reducible  to 
this 'of  the  king's  letters  patent,  or  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration. The  king's  creation  may  be  performed  by  the 
words  creamuSf  erigimus^fitndamus^  incorpwamus^  or 
the  like.  Nay  it  is  held,  that  if  the  king  grants  to  a 
set  of  men  to  have  gildam  mercatorium^  **•  a  mercantile 
meeting  or  assembly,"  this  is  alone  sufficient  to  incor- 
porate and  establish  them  for  ever. 

The  king  (it  is  said)  may  grant  to  a  subject  the 
power  of  erecting  corporations,  though  the  contrary 
was  formeily  held  ;  that  is,  he  may  permit  the  subject 
to  name  the  persons  and  powers  of  the  corporation  at 
his  pleasure  \  but  it  is  really  the  king  that  erects,  and 
the  subject  is  but  the  instrument  \  for  though  none  but 
the  king  can  make  a  corporation,  yet  qutfarit per  a/r- 
um^facit  per  se.  In  this  manner  the  chancellor  to  tbe 
university  of  Oxford  has  power  by  charter  to  erect  cor- 
porations ;  and  has  actually  often  exerted  it  in  the  erec- 
tion of  several  matriculated  companies,  now  subsistiog^, 
of  tradesmen  subservient  to  the  students. 

When  a  corporation  is  erected,  a  name  mnst  be  given 
to  it ;  and  by  that  name  alone  it  must  sue  and  be  sued, 
and  do  all  'legal  acts. 

II.  After  a  corporation  is  so  formed  and  named,  it 
acquires  may  powers  and  rights,  which  we  are  next  to 
consider.  Some  of  these  are  necessarily  and  inseparably 
incident  to  every  corporation }  aliich  incidents  as  soon 
as  a  corporation  is  duly  erected,  are  tacitly  annexed  of 
course.  As,  i.  To  have  perpetual  succession.  This  to 
the  very  end  of  its  incorporation ;  for  there  tannot  be 
a  succession  for  ever  without  an  incorporation  ^  and 
therefore  all  aggregate  corporations  have  a  power 
necessarily  imitlied  of  electing  membeis  in  the  room 
of  such  as  go  off.  2.  To  sue  or  be  sued,  implead  or 
be  .impleaded,  grant  or  receive,  by  its  corporate  name, 
and  do  all  other  acts  as  natural  persons  may.  3.  To 
purchase  lands  and  hold  them,  for  the  benefit  of  Uiem- 
selves  and  their  successors :  which  two  are  conse- 
quential to  the  former.  4.  To  have  a  common  seal. 
For  a  corporation  being  an  invisible  body,  cannot  ma- 
nifest its  intention  by  any  personal  act  or  oral  dis- 
course :  it  otherwise  acts  and  speaks  only  by  its  com- 
mon seal.  For  though  the  particular  members  may 
express  their  private  consents  to  any  act  by  words  or 
signing  their  names,  yet  this  does  not  bind  the  corpora- 
tion 'y  it  is  the  fixing  of  the  seal,  and  that  only,  wh^fa 
nnttes  the  several  assents  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose the  community,  and  makes  one  joint  assent  of  the 
whole.  5.  To  make  bye -laws  or  private  statutes  for 
the  better  government  of  the  corporation  ^  which  are 
binding  upon  themselves,  unless  contrary  to  tbe  laws- 
of  the  land,  and  then  they  are  void.  But  no  trading 
company  is  with  us  allowed  to  make  bye- laws  which 
may  affect  tbe  king's  prerogative  or  the  common  pro- 
fit of  the  people,  under  penalty  of  40I.  unless  they 
be  approved  by  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  chief 
justices,  or  the  judges  of  assize  in  their  circuits  ;  and 
even  though  they  be  so  approved,  still,  if  contrary  to 
law,  they  are  void.  These  five  powers  are  inseparabfy 
incident  to  every  corporatioDi  at  least  to  every  corpo* 
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Cofpon-  nation  t^gpregate :  for  two  of  Choai,  tbougli  they  moy 

lion,      bo  pfmctised,  yet  uo  very  unnocessary  to  a  oorporation 

'      ¥    '■'  solo )  viz*  to  oaTO  a  corporato  seal  to  testify  bis  solo 

assent,  and  to  make  statutes  for  the  regulation  of  bis 

own  cooducL 

Corporaltons  have  a  capacity  to  porchase  lands  for 
themselves  and  successors  j  but  they  are  excepted  out 
of  the  statute  of  wills }  so  that  no  devise  of  lands  to  a 
corporation  by  will  is  good  y  except  for  charitable  uses, 
by  Stat.  43  Eliz.  c  4.  which  exception  is  again  great* 
)y  narrowed  by  the  stat.  9  Geo.  XL  c.  36.  And  also, 
by  a  great  variety  of  statutes,  their  privilege  even  of 
purchasing  from  any  living  grantor  is  much  abridged  } 
80  that  now  a  corporation,  either  ecclesiastical  or  lay, 
must  have  a  license  from  the  king  to  purchase,  before 
they  can  exert  that  capacity  which  is  vested  in  them 
by  the  common  law :  nor  is  even  this  in  all  cases  suffi- 
cient. These  statutes  are  generally  called  the  statutes 
o{  mortmain.  See  Mortmain. 
BImcM.  The  general  duties  of  all  bodies  politic,  considered 

CommtHt,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  may,  like  those  of  natural 
persons,  be  reduced  to  this  single  one  j  that  of  acting 
up  to  the  end  or  design,  whatever  it  be,  for  which  they 
were  created  by  their  founder. 

III.  How  corporations  may  be  dissolved.  Any  per- 
ticular  member  may  be  disfranchised,  or  lose  his  place 
in  the  corporation,  by  acting  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  society,  or  the  laws  of  the  land  :  or  he  may  resign 
it  by  its  own  voluntary  act.  But  the  body  politic  may 
also  itself  be  dissolved  in  several  ways  ;  which  dissolo- 
tion  is  the  civil  death  of  the  corporation  ;  and  in  this 
case  their  lands  and  tenements  shall  revert  to  the  per- 
son, or  his  heirs,  who  granted  them  to  the  corpora- 
tion ;  for  the  law  doth  annex  a  condition  to  every 
such  grant,  that  if  the  corporation  be  dissolved,  the 
granter  shall  have  the  lands  again,  because  the  cause 
of  the  grant  faileth.  The  grant  is  indeed  only  during 
the  life  of  the  corporation  ^  which  may  endure  for 
ever :  but  when  that  life  is  determined  to  be  the  dis- 
solution of  the  body  politic,  the  granter  takes  it  back 
by  reversion,  as  in  the  case  of  every  other  grant  for  life. 
The  debts  of  a  corporation,  either  to  or  from  it,  are 
totally  extinguished  by  its  dissolution  ;  so  that  the 
members  thereof  cannot  recover,  or  be  charged  with 
them,  in  their  natural  capacities :  agreeable  to  that 
maxim  of  the  civil  law.  Si  quid  umversiiati  debtfur^ 
singulis  non  dcbetur  ;  #mc,  quod  debet  universitaSf  j/;i. 
guii  debent, 

A  corporation  may  be  dissolved,  I.  By  act  of  par- 
liament, which  is  boundless  in  its  operations.  2.  By 
the  natural  death  of  all  its  members,  iu  cases  of  an  ag- 
gregate corporation.  3.  By  surrender  of  its  franchises 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  which  is  a  kind  of  suicide. 
4.  By  forfeiture  of  its  charter  through  negligence  or 
abuse  of  its  franchises,  io  which  case  the  law  judges 
that  the  body  politic  has  broken  the  conditions  upon 
which  it  was  incorporated,  and  therefore  the  incor- 
poration is  void.  And  the  regular  coui-se  is  to  bring  an 
information  in  nature  of  a  writ  of  quo  warranto^  to 
inquire  by  what  warrant  the  members  now  exercise 
their  corporate  power,  having  forfeited  it  by  such  and 
such  proceedings.  The  exertion  of  this  act  of  law, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  state,  in  the  reigns  of  King 
Charles  and  King  James  Jl.  particularly  by  seizing  the 
charter  of  the  city  of  London,  iniTe  icreal  and  just  of- 
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fence  ^  thongh  perhaps,  in  strictness  of  law,  the  pro-  Corpoca- 
ceedings  in  most  of  them  were  sufficiently  regular  j       li'i* 
but  the  judgment  against  that  of  London  was  reversed         H 
by  act  of  parliament  after  the  Revolution  )  and  by  the  C^n|uJ«icy. 
same  statute  it  is  enacted,  that  the  franchises  of  the 
city  of  London  shall  never  more  be  forfeited  for  any 
cause  whatsoever.    And  because  by  the  common  law 
corporations  were  dissolved,  in  case  the  mayor  or  head 
officer  was  not  duly  elected  on  the  day  appointed  in  the 
charter  or  established  by  prescription,  it  is  now  pro- 
vided, that  for  the  future  no  corporation  shall  be  dissol- 
ved upon  that  account,  and  ample  directions  are  given 
for  appointing  a  new  officer,  in  case  there  be  no  elrc- 
tion,  or  a  void  one,  made  upon  the  charter  or  prescrip- 
tive day. 

CoBPOAATiON  Act^  is  that  which  prevents  any  person 
from  being  legally  elected  into  any  office  relating  to 
the  government  of  any  city  or  corporation,  unless 
within  a  twelvemonth  before  he  has  received  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord^s  Supper  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
church  of  England  \  and  which  enjoins  him  to  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  when  he  takes  the 
oath  of  office ;  otherwise  his  election  is  void. 

CORPOREAL,  those  qualities  which  denominate  a 
body.     See  Incorporeal. 

CORPOREITY,  the  quality  of  that  which  is  cor- 
poreal, or  has  body  ^  or  that  which  constitutes  or  deno- 
minates it  such.  The  corporeity  of  God  was  the 
capital  error  of  the  Anthropomorphites.  Some  au- 
thors repioach  Tertullian  with  admitting  a  corporeity 
ill  the  Deity  \  but  it  is  manifest,  by  body  he  means  no 
more  than  substance.  The  Maliometans  reproach  the 
Samaritans  at  this  day,  with  a  belief  of  the  corporeity 
of  God.  Many  of  the  ancients  believed  the  corporeity 
of  angels. 

CORPSE,  a  dead  body. 

If  any  one,  in  taking  up  a  dead  body,  steals  the 
shroud,  or  other  apparel,  it  will  be  felony.  Stealing  on- 
ly the  corpse  itself  is  not  felony  \  but  it  is  punishable  as 
a  misdemeanor  by  indictment  at  common  law. 

CORPS,  in  Architecture^  is  a  term  borrowed  from 
the  French,  signifying  any  part  that  projects  or  advan- 
ces beyond  the  naked  of  a  wall ;  and  which  serves  as 
a  ground  for  some  decoration  or  the  like. 

CoBPS  de  BattaOlef  is   the  main  body  of  an  army       ^ 
drawn  up  for  battle. 

CoHps  de  GardCf  a  post  in  an  army,  sometimes  under 
covert,  sometimes  in  the  open  air,  to  receive  a  body  of 
soldiers,  who  are  relieved  from  time  to  time,  and  are 
to  watch  in  their  turns,  for  the  security  of  a  quarter,  a 
camp,  station,  &c.  The  word  is  alao  used  for  the  nif  n 
who  watch  therein.  It  is  usual  to  have,  beside  the 
great,  a  little  corps  de  garde,  at  a  good  distance  before 
the  lines ;  to  be  the  more  readily  advertised  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy. 

CORPULENCY,  the  sUte  of  a  person  too  much 
loaded  with  flesh  or  fat. 

Corpulency  is  the  occasion  of  various  diseases,  and 
particularly  the  apoplexy.  It  was  held  inftimous  among 
the  ancient  Lacedscinonians. 

Sennertus  mentions  a  man  that  weighed  600  pounds, 
and  a  maid  36  years  of  age  who  weighed  430.  Bright 
of  Maiden,  who  died  at  the  age  of  29  years  in  1750, 
weighed  616  pmindn.  Chiapin  Vitelli,  marquis  of 
Cerona,  a  noted  Spanish  general  in  his  time,  from  an 
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CorpiilencT  excessive  corpulency,  is  said  to  have  reduced  himself  by 
B        drinking  of  vinegar,  to  such  a  degree  of  leanness,  that 
Corrado.    |,^  could  fold  bis  skin  several  times  round  bim. 

Castile  soap,  in  tbe  form  of  a  bolus,  an  electuary, 
pills,  or  dissolved  in  a  gill  or  more  of  soft  water,  from 
one  to  four  dracbms  taken  at  bed-time,  is  strongly 
recommended  with  a  view  of  reducing  corpulency,  in 
a  discourse  on  its  nature,  causes,  and  cure,  by  Mal- 
colm Flemyng,  M.  D.  Lond.  2760.  See  Medicine 
Index, 

CORPUS,  in  Anatomy^  ts  applied  to  several  parts 
of  tbe  animal  structure  \  as  corpvs  caUosum^  corpus 
cavcmosum^  &c.    See  Anatomy  Index, 

Corpus  is  also  used  in  matters  of  learning,  for  seve« 
ral  works  of  tbe  same  nature  collected  and  bound  to- 
gether. 

Gratiatt  made  a  collection  of  tbe  canons  of  the 
church,  called  corpus  canonum*  The  corpus  of  the  civil 
law  is  composed  of  the  digest,  code,  and  institutes. 
We  have  also  a  corpus  of  tbe  Greek  poets }  and  ano- 
ther of  tbe  Latin  poets* 

CoRTUS  Christie  a  festival  of  the  church  of  England, 
kept  on  the  next  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  in- 
stituted in  honour  of  tbe  eucbarist  \  to  which  also  one 
of  tbe  colleges  of  Oxford  is  dedicated. 

CORPUSCLE,  in  Fhusks^  a  minute  particle,  or 
physical  atom,  being  socn  as  a  natural  body  is  made 
up  of.  By  this  word  is  not  meant  the  elementary 
particles,  nor  bypostatical  principles  of  chemists  \  but 
such  particles,  whether  of  a  simple  or  compound  na- 
ture, whose  parts  will  not  be  dissolved  nor  dissipated  by 
ordinary  degrees  of  heat. 

CORPUSCULAR  philosophy,  is  that  way  of 
philosophising  which  endeavours  to  explain  things,  and 
to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  nature,  by  tbe  mo- 
tion, figure,  rest,  position,  &c.  of  the  corpuscles,  or  the 
minute  particles  of  matter. 

Mr  Boyle  sums  up  the  chief  principles  of  the  cor- 
puscular hvpotbesis,  which  now  flourishes  under  the  me« 
chanical  philosophy,  in  these  particulars  : 

I.  They  suppose  that  there  is  but  one  catholic  or 
universal  matter,  which  is  an  extended,  impenetrable, 
and  divisible  substance,  common  to  all  bodies,  and  ca- 
pable of  all  forms,  a.  That  this  matter,  in  order  to 
form  the  vast  variety  of  natural  bodies,  must  have  mo- 
tion in  some  or  all  its  assignable  parts }  and  that  this 
motion  was  given  to  matter  by  God  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  and  has  all  manner  of  directions  and  tendencies. 
3.  Matter  must  also  be  actually  divided  into  parts,  and 
each  of  these  primitive  particles,  fragments,  or  atoms 
of  matter  must  have  its  proper  magnitude  or  sixe, 
as  also  its  peculiar  figure  or  shape.  4.  They  sup- 
pose also,  that  these  differently  sized  and  shaded  par- 
ticles may  have  as  different  orders  and  positions,  where- 
of great  variety  may  arj«e  in  the  composition  of  bodies. 

CORRADtNI  DE  Sezza,  Peter  Marceiitnus,  a 
learned  civilian  and  cardinal,  bom  at  Sezza,  in  165S, 
acquired  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Clement  XL 
and  died  at  Rome  in  X743*  He  was  tbe  author  of  a 
learned  and  curious  work,  entitled,  **  Verns  Latiom 
profanum  et  sacrum,^*  2  vols  folio  j  and  a  history  of 
Sezza,  in  4to. 

CORRADO,  Sebastian,  an  Italian  grammarian  of 
tbe  16th  century,  taught  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues 
At  Reggio^  whtra  he  rormed  an  academy  of  polite  li- 


termtnre  $  and  at  length  removed  to  Bolmaf  iir  or-    tamin 
der  to  be  professor  of  those  languages.    lie  wrote  se-        fl 
veral  works,  the  most  esteemed  of  which  are,  **  Qy^CMiectioa. 
stura  in  qua  Cictromts  vita  referiuTy*  an  exceHeoi* 
performance  ;  and,  *'  de  Lingua  Latinay    He  died  at 
1556. 

CORRECTION,  in  Priutn^,  the  act  of  retronch* 
ing  tbe  faults  in  a  work;  or  tbe  reading  wfaich  tbe 
corrector  gives  tbe  first  proofs,  to  point  out  and  ameaid 
tbe  faults  to  he  rectified  by  the  compositor. 

Tbe  corrections  are  placed  on  the  margin  of  each 
page,  right  against  the  line  where  the  fkulls  are  found. 
There  are  different  characters  used^te  express  different 
corrections,  as  D  or  )^  deie^  for  any  thing  to  be  ef- 
faced or  left  out.  When  any  thing  is  to  be  inserted, 
the  place  is  marked  in  the  line  with  a  caret  a,  and  the 
insertion  added  in  the  margin.  When  a  word,  syl- 
lable, &o»  is  to  be  altered,  it  is  erased  out  of  the 
proof,  and  that  to  he  put  in  its  room  written  in  the 
margin  \  always  observing,  if  there  be  several  mastakea 
in  the  same  line,  that  the  corrections  in  the  margin  he 
separated  by  little  bars  or  strokes,  |.  If  a  space  be 
omitted,  its  place  is  marked  with  a  caret,  and  the 
margin  with  jj;.  If  a  space  be  wrong  placed,  as  in 
the  middle  of  a  word,  tbe  two  parts  are  connected 
with  a  CO  rvc,  and  the  same  character  pot  in  the 

margin.  If  a  letter  be  inverted,  it  is  expressed  on 
tbe  margin  with  g.  If  any  thing  be  transposed,  it  is 
marked  thus :  The  shorted  |arr  the\Joili€i\best ;  for  ths 

shortest  filiies  are  the  best ;  and  the  margin  is  added  fr. 
in  a  circle.  If  Roman  characters  are  to  be  changed  for 
Italic,  or  vice  versa^  a  line  is  drawn  under  them  thus, 

and  Roman  or  Italic  added  to  tbe  margin :  if  to  capi- 
tals, a  double  line.  If  a  word  or  sentence  is  entirely 
omitted,  tbe  place  is  marked  with  a  caret,  and  in  the 
margin  is  inserted  tbe  word  out.  If  the  letters  of 
a  word  stand  too  far  asunder,  a  line  is  drawn  under 
them,  and  in  the  margin  is  pot  a  crooked  Itne  or 
hook, thus 

CoRRSCTiON  HousCf  a  place  of  confinement,  where 
vagrants  and  persons  gniltv  of  crimes  of  an  inferior 
degree,  suffer  punishment  by  being  obliged  to  labour 
hr  a  certain  period  of  time,  as  for  months  or  yeais^ 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime.  The  benefits 
arising  to  societv,  and  the  refitmaation  of  offendera^ 
firom  this  mode  of  punishmenti  have  been  variously  estf- 
mated  by  different  writers,  according  to  the  views 
which  they  have  taken  of  the  effects  and  consequences 
which  are  supposed  to  follow  the  confinement  and  re- 
straint to  which  the  criminal  is  subjected.  It  has 
been  regarded  as  one  of  tbe  greatest  defects  of  the 
laws  of  this  country,  that,  excepting  the  punishment 
of  death,  there  is  no  other  which  is  accompanied  with 
that  degree  of  severity  and  terror  to  awe  or  restsaio 
offenders  from  the  commission  of  crimes.  To  this  pur- 
pose are  tbe  following  observations  of  Dr  Paley.  The 
laws  of  England,  he  says,  **  are  not  provided  with  any 
other  punishment  than  that  of  death,  sufficiently  terri- 
ble to  keep  offenders  in  awe.  Transportation,  which  is 
tbe  punishment  second  in  tbe  order  of  severity,  answers 
the  purpose  of  example  very  imperfectly  $  not  only  he- 
cause  exile  is  in  reality  a  slight  punishment  to  those  who 
have  neither  pn^rty,  nor  niendsi  nor  legolar  means 
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ConeetioKof  sabtistence  at  home,  bat  because  the  pODishmenti 
whatever  it  be,  is  unobserved  and  unknown.  A  trans* 
ported  convict  may  suffer  under  his  sentence,  but  his 
sufferings  are  removed  from  the  view  of  his  country- 
men \  his  misery  is  unseen  \  his  condition  strikes  no 
terror  into  the  minds  of  those  for  whose  warning  and 
admoliition  it  was  intended.  This  chasm  in  the  scale 
of  punishment  produces  also  two  farther  imperfections 
in  the  administration  of  penal  justice;  of  which  the 
first  is,  that  the  same  puniahment  is  extended  to  crimes 
of  very  different  characters  and  malignancj  \  and  the 
second,  that  punishments,  separated  by  a  great  interval, 
are  assigned  to  crimes  hardly  distinguishable  in  their 
guilt  and  mischief.** 

This  defect,  it  has  been  supposed,  might  be  made  up 
by  the  proper  management  of  houses  of  correction.  For 
as  the  object  of  punishment  is  not  only  the  amend- 
ment of  the  offender,  but  is  also  intended  to  operate  as 
an  example  to  others,  both  these  objects  seem  to  be 
mere  certainly  attained  by  the  confinement  and  labour 
to  which  criminals  are  subjected  in  houses  of  this  de- 
scription than  by  any  species  of  punishment  provided 
by  the  laws  of  Britain.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  punishments  inflicted  by  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try, whether  imprisonment  or  exile,  pain  or  infamy, 
have  rarely  the  effect  of  producing  any  reformation  of 
the  criminal.  Oti  the  contrary,  he  often  returns  to  the 
world  more  hardened  in  crime,  and  more  determined 
in  his  wicked  courses.  Houses  of  correction  might 
probably  in  this  respect  be  attended  with  more  benefi- 
cial consequences.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the 
Amsterdam  house  of  correction,  an  account  of  which  in 
this  view  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  unacceptable  to  our 
readers.  It  is  extracted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Tra- 
vels of  M.  Thouin. 

The  Amsterdam  correction  house,  from  the  employ- 
ment of  the  prisoners  confined  in  it,  is  called  the  raspings 
honse^  and  is  destined  to  the  reception  of  those  malefac- 
tors whose  crimes  do  not  amount  to  a  capital  offence. 
Their  punishment  cannot  so  properly  be  denominated 
solitary  confinement,  as  a  sequestration  from  society  du- 
ring a  limited  term  of  years.  The  building  is  situated 
in  a  part  of  the  suburbs  to  the  north-east  of  the  city. 
The  exterior  has  nothing  remarkable,  either  with  re- 
spect to  form  or  extent.  It  is  detached  from  the  street 
by  a  spacious  court,  which  contains  the  keeper^s  lodge, 
together  with  apartments  for  the  different  servants  be- 
longing to  the  establishment.  Over  the  gate,  which 
opens  from  this  court  into  the  prison,  are  placed  tivo 
statues,  as  large  as  life,  representing  two  men  in  the 
act  of  sawing  a  piece  of  logwood. 

The  inner  court  is  in  the  form  of  a  square,  round 
which  are  arranged  the  apartments  of  the  prisoners,  to- 
gether with  the  necessary  warehouses.  One  part  of  the 
ground  story  is  divided  into  different  chambers  \  the 
other  serves  as  a  depot  for  the  logwood,  and  the  imple- 
ments employed  in  its  preparation. 

The  keeper,  whose  countenance,  contrary  to  the  ge- 
neral custom  of  persons  of  his  profession,  was  stronf^ly 
indicative  of  urbanity  and  gentleness,  introduced  M. 
Thouin  into  an  apartment  where  two  prisoners  were  at 
work  in  sawing  a  large  log  of  Campeachy  wood.  The 
saw  is  composed  of  four  blades  joined  together,  with 
very  strong,  larse,  and  sharp  teeth,  which  make  a  scis- 
snre  iu  the  irood  of  nearly  two  inches  in  breadth.    The 


operation  is  repeated,  till  the  pieces  become  too  small  Correction. 
to  undergo  the  saw,  when  they  are  ground  in  mills  pe- 
culiarly constructed  for  this  purpose. 

This  employment  requires  an  extraordinary  exertion 
of  strength,  and  is  at  first  a  severe  penance  even  to  ro- 
bust persons ;  but  habit,  address,  and  practice,  soon  ren- 
der it  easy  \  and  the  prisoners  in  a  short  time  become 
competent  to  furnish,  without  painful  exertion,  their 
weekly  contingent  of  20olb.  weight  of  sawed  pieces. 
After  completing  this  task,  they  even  find  time  to  fa- 
bricate a  variety  of  little  articles  in  wood  and  straw, 
which  they  sell  to  those  who  visit  the  prison,  or  dispose 
of,  by  means  of  agents,  in  the  town. 

M.  Thouin  next  inspected  three  apartments  of  dif- 
ferent dimensions,  which  opened  into  the  inner  court. 
The  one  was  inhabited  by  lour,  the  second  by  six,  and 
the  third  by  ten  prisoners.  The  furniture  of  the  rooms 
consisted  in  hammocks,  with  a  mattress,  a  blanket,  and 
a  coverlid  to  each,  tables,  chairs,  and  stools,  glass  and 
earthen  vessels,  and  various  other  articles  of  convenience. 
Every  thing  in  these  apartments  was  distinguished  by 
neatness  and  propriety  \  and  notwithstanding  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  allotted  to  each  was  fully  adequate  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  rooms,  the  senses  were  not  offend- 
ed with  any  disagreeable  scent,  and  the  air  was  in  every 
respect  as  pure  and  wholesome  as  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere. 

In  an  obscure  part  of  the  building  are  a  number  of 
cells,  in  which  formerly  those  prisoners  who  revolted 
against  the  proper  subordination  of  the  place,  or  ill- 
treated  their  comrades,  were  confined  for  a  few  days. 
But  the  keeper  assured  M.  Thouin  that  these  cells  had 
not  been  made  use  of  for  upwards  of  10  years.  They 
are  dark  gloomy  dungeons,  with  only  a  small  aperture 
for  the  admission  of  light  and  air.  The  suppression  of 
this  barbarous  and  coercive  punishment  does  honour  to 
the  humanity  of  government. 

The  store-rooms  are  filled  with  various  kinds  of  wood 
for  the  purposes  of  dyeing  \  as  the  hcematoxylum  cam- 
pegitanum^  the  mortis  tinctoria^  the  casalpinia  sappan^ 
&c.  They  are  all  exotics,  with  the  exception  of  the 
evonymus  Europttus.  The  warehouses  were  not  of  suf- 
ficient extent  to  contain  the  quantity  of  wood,  which 
was  deposited  in  piles  in  different  parts  of  the  court. 

The  prisoners,  amounting  to  76  in  number,  were 
uniformly  habited  in  coarse  woollens  \  wear  very  good 
stockings,  large  leather  shoes,  white  shirts,  and  caps  or 
hats.  They  are,  by  the  rules  of  the  house,  obliged  to 
frequent  ablutions,  which  greatly  contribute  to  the  pre- 
servation of  their  health.  There  was  only  one  sick  per- 
son amongst  them ;  and,  what  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
almost  all  the  prisoners  had  formerly  lived  in  large  com- 
mercial towns  5  very  few  villagers  were  amongst  them. 
Tbey  had  all  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  theft : 
but  it  depends  upon  themselves,  by  reformation  and  good 
behaviour,  to  shorten  the  time  of  their  confinement, 
which  many  of  them  frequently  do. 

The  keeper,  whose  humanity  to  the  unfortunate  per- 
sons commitled  to  his  care  entitles  him  rather  to  the 
title  of  their  protector  than  their  gaoler  (and  M.  Thouin 
informs  us,  that  the  prisoners  generally  called  him  by 
no  other  name  ihvLn  father)^  assists  them  with  his  coun- 
sels and  friendly  admonitions.  He  registers  every  «Teek, 
in  a  book  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  both  the  in- 
stances of  good  and  bad  behaviour,  which  is  annually 
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Correi  lion,  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  magUtracyi  who^ 
from  this  report,  abridge  or  prolong  the  term  of  con* 
finement,  according  to  the  degree  of  indulgence  which 
each  prisoner  appears  to  merit.  Cases  frequently  bap- 
pou  where  a  malefactor,  condemned  to  an  imprisonment 
of  eight  years,  by  his  good  hebiAviour  procures  his  en* 
largement  at  the  expiration  of  four  ^  and  so  on  in  pro- 
portion for  a  shorter  term.  But  great  attention  is  paid 
to  discriminate  between  actual  reform  and  hypocritical 
artifice. 

The  reward  of  good  behaviour  is  not,  boweyer,  con- 
fined to,  or  withheld  till,  the  period  of  actual  liberation^ 
Their  restoration  to  society  is  preceded  by  a  progressive 
amelioration  of  their  fot.  Their  work  Is  gradually  ren- 
dered less  laborious,  they  are  accommodated  with  sepa- 
rate apartments,  and  employed  in  the  services  of  do- 
mestic economy.  The  keeper  even  entrusts  them  with 
commissions  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  prison }  and 
scarce  a  single  instance  has  occurred  of  their  abusing 
this  indulgence.  By  this  prudent  management,  a  con- 
siderable saving  is  effected  in  the  expence  of  the  esta- 
blishment, at  the  same  time  that  it  tends  to  wear  away 
prejudice,  and  to  initiate  the  prisoners  by  gradual  ad- 
vances into  the  reciprocal  duties  of  social  life. 

M.  Thouin  made  particular  inquiries  whether  it  was 
customary  for  persons  aAer  their  discharge  to  be  con- 
fined a  second  and  third  time,  as  is  but  too  often  the 
case  in  many  countries,  for  a  repetition  of  their  offence. 
He  was  informed,  that  such  Instances  very  rarely  occur} 
but  the  case  is  not  without  precedent,  as  he  observed  in 
the  person  of- a  young  Jew,  who  was  then  in  the  rasp- 
ing-house for  the  third  time.  The  case  of  this  man  is 
somewhat  extraordinary.  During  the  period  of  his  de- 
tention, be  always  conforms,  with  the  most  scrupulous 
observance,  to  the  rules  of  the  place,  and  gives  general 
satisfaction  by  his  exemplary  conduct.  But  such,  as  be 
himself  avowed  to  our  traveller,  is  his  constitutional 
propensity  to  thiering,  that  no  sooner  is  the  term  of  bis 
imprisonment  elapsed,  than  he  returns  with  redoubled 
ardour  to  his  lawless  courses.  It  is  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  plunder,  as  to  gratify  his  irresistible  impulse, 
that  he  follows  this  vicious  11^  ^  and  M.  Thouin  adds, 
that  be  recounted  his  different  exploits  with  as  much 
exultation  and  triumph  as  a  veteran  displays  when  re- 
hearsing his  warlike  achievements. 

Another  salutary  regulation  in  this  institution,  from 
which  the  best  consequences  result,  is  the  indulgence 
granted  to  the  prisoners  of  receiving  the  visits  of  their 
wives  and  mistresses  twice  every  week.  Proper  care, 
however,  is  taken  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of 
disease  ;  and  the  ladles,  in  one  sense,  purchase  their  ad- 
mission by  giving  a  trifling  sum  of  money  at  the  gate, 
which  becomes  the  perquisite  of  the  aged  prisoners, 
whose  wants  are  of  a  different  nature  from  their  youth- 
ful comrades.  ^  TIiiis  the  pleasures  of  one  class  contri- 
bute to  the  comforts  of  the  other  ;  and  the  entrance 
money,  trifling  as  it  is,  keeps  away  a  crowd  of  idle  va- 
gabonds, who  have  no  acquaintance  with  the  prisoners. 
The  ladies  at  their  visits  are  permitted  to  eat  and  drink 
with  their  lovers }  and  when  the  conversation  becomes 
too  animated  for  a  third  person  to  be  present,  the  rest 
of  the  company  obligingly  take  the  bint,  and  leave  them 
to  enjoy  a  tet€  o-Ze^r.— «By  this  prudent  regulation,, 
many  hurtful  consequences  attendant  on  a  total  seclu- 
sion from  female  society  are  guarded  against. 


M.  Thoain  eonclodes  bis  account  with  observing,  CMvectioR 
that  the  rasping-boose  at  Amsterdam  bears  a  greater        B 
resemblance  to  a  welUordered  manufactory  than  to  a  Cwrowow. 
prison.     It  were  to  be  wished,  that  all  similar  iostitn-  "     ' 
tions  were  conducted  upon  a  similar  pUn. 

But  it  is  probable  that  solitary  confinement,  and  less 
intercourse  with  their  friends,  would  have  a  better  ef- 
fect in  reforming  the  habits  of  oflGenders  than  the  in- 
dulgences which  M.  Thouin  considers  as  so  beoeficiaU 
The  philosopher  whom  we  formerly  quoted  observes, 
that  **  of  reforming  punishments  none  promises  so  much 
success  as  that  of  solitary  imprisonment,  or  the  confine- 
ment of  criminals  in  separate  aportments.  This  im- 
provement of  the  Amsterdam  house  of  correction  would 
augment  the  terror  of  the  punishment,  wonld  seclude 
the  criminal  from  the  society  of  liis  fellow-prisoners,  in 
which  society  the  worse  are  sure  to  corrupt  the  better  ; 
would  wean  him  from  tlie  knowledge  of  his  com- 
panions, and  from  the  love  of  that  turbulent  pernicious 
life  in  which  his  vices  had  engaged  him  ;  would  raise 
up  in  him  reflections  on  the  folly  of  his  choice,  and  dis- 
pose his  mind  to  such  bitter  and  continued  penitener, 
as  might  produce  a  lasting  alteration  in  the  principlea 
of  his  condnct.** 

In  addition  to  the  confinement  and  labour  which  o^ 
fenders  undergo  in  houses  of  correction,  some  are  sub- 
ject to  whipping  at  certain  stated  intervals.  The  be- 
nefit arising  from  this  mode  of  punishment,  with  regard 
to  the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  has  been  justly  ques- 
tioned. If  any  good  effect  is  to  be  expected  from  this 
discipline,  it  must  be  inflicted  in  private. 

CORRECTOR,  in  general,  denotes  something  that 
mends  the  faults  or  bad  qualities  of  others. 

CoRBECToa  of  the  Staple^  a  clerk  belonging  to  Um 
staple,  whose  business  is  to  write  down  and  record  the 
bargains  that  merchants  make  there. 

Corrector,  in  Medicine  or  PhamuKy^  an  ingre- 
dient in  a  composition,  which  guards  against  or  abates 
the  force  of  another. 

CORR£GIDOR,  the  name  of  an  officer  of  justice 
in  Spain,  and  countries  subject  to  the  Spanish  govenu 
ment.     He  is  the  chief  judge  of  a  town  or  province. 

CORR£GIO.    See  AxxEGRi. 

CORRELATIVE,  something  opposed  to  another 
in  a  certain  relation.  Thus  fiither  and  son  are  corre- 
latives. Light  and  darkness,  motion  and  rest,  are  oor^ 
relative  and  opposite  terms. 

CORREZE,  a  department  of  France,  which  com- 
prises part  of  the  ancient  Limousin.  It  contains  2400 
square  miles,  with  255,000  inhabitants*  In  the  north 
it  is  mountainous,  but  the  low  grounds  produce  rye,. 
barley,  chesnuts,  vines,  &c.  The  mineral  productions 
are  pit  coal,  slate,  limestone,  iron,  lead,  copper,  and 
antimony.  The  manufactures  are  inconsiderable.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Dordogne,  the  Correze,  and 
the  Vezere.     Tulle  is  the  chief  town. 

CORRIGIOL  A,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  pentandria  class.     See  Botant  Ltdett. 

CORROBORANTS,  or  Corroborative  Medt-^ 
vines.    See  StrengthiuNERS. 

CORROSION,  in  a  general  sense,  the  action  of 
gnawing  away^  by  degrees,,  the  continuity  of  the  parts 
of  bodies. 

CoRRO^XOH,  in  CAemistrf,  an  actioa  of  bodies,  by 
means  of  profier  menstruomsi  that  pcoducen  new  com- 
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C«rrofe2o«  biaatiofif,  and  a  change  of  their  fernii  without  con- 
I        Terting  them  to  fluidity. 

Corfttt»^o«>'       CORROSlV£  SUBLIMATE    MERCURY.      See  ChE- 

'  MISTRT  Index. 

CORRUGATOR  muscle.  See  Anatomy,  Table 
qf  the  Mtuclee. 

CORROSIVES,  10  Surgery,  are  medicines  which 
corrode  whatever  part  of  the  body  they  are  applied  to. 
Sach  are  borot  alom,  white  precipitate  of  meicory, 
white  vitriol,  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  hotter  of  an- 
timony, lapiH  infemalis,  &c. 

CORRUPTICOLiE,  a  sect  who  rose  out  of  the 
Monophysites  io  Egypt  about  the  year  jij^  under  their 
chief  Severos,  the  pretended  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

Their  distinguishing  doctrine,  whence  they  derived 
their  name,  was,  that  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  was  cor^ 
ruptMe  i  that  the  fathers  had  owned  it  \  and  that  to 
deny  it  was  to  deny  the  truth  of  our  SaviourV  passion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Julian  of  Halicamassos,  another 
Eutychian,  a  refugee,  as  well  as  Severus,  in  Alexan- 
dria,  maintained  that  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  had  been 
always  incorruptible ;  that  to  say  it  was  corruptible, 
was  to  make  a  distinction  between  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  Word,  and  by  consequence  to  mske  two  natures  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  people  of  Alexandria  were  divided  between  the 
two  opinions  \  and  the  partisans  of  Severus  were  called 
cot^rupticoUe,  q.  d.  worshippers  of  something  eorruptibie: 
sometimes  they  were  denominated  corruptibiies ;  and 
the  adiierents  of  Julian  utcormpttbilee  or  pAantanaiter, 
The  clergy  and  secular  powers  favoured  the  first  ^  the 
monks  and  the  people  the  latter. 

CORRUPTION,  the  destruction,  extinction,  or  at 
least  cessation  for  a  time,  of  the  proper  mode  of  exist- 
ence of  any  natural  body.    See  FirrREPAcrioN. 

ConnvFTJOV  of  Bloody  in  £at0,  one  of  the  consequen- 
ces of  an  attainder  \  and  is  both  upwards  and  down* 
wards :  so  that  an  attainted  person  can  neither  inherit 
lands  or  other  hereditaments  from  his  ancestors,  nor 
retain  those  he  is  already  in  possession  of,  nor  transmit 
them  by  descent  to  any  heir  \  hot  the  same  shaH  escheat 
to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  subject  to  the  king's  superior 
right  of  forfeiture  \  and  the  person  attainted  shall  also 
obstruct  all  descents  to  his  posteritv,  wherever  they  are 
obliged  to  derive  a  title  through  him  to-  a  remoter  an- 
cestor. See  Attainder. 
Btmekti.  Thiw  is  one  of  those  notions  which  our  laws  have 
CowtmetU,  adopted  firom  the  feudal  constitutions,  at  the  time  of 
the  Norman  conquest  \  as  appears  from  its  being  un- 
known in  those  tenures  which  are  indisputably  Saxon, 
or  gavel  kind :  wherein  tliongh  by  treason,  according 
to  the  aneient  Saxon  laws,  the  land  is  forfeited  to  the 
l^iogf  yst  ^^  corruption  of  blood,  no  impediment  of 
descents,  ensues  %  and  on  judgment  of  mere  felony,  no 
escheat  accrues  to  the  lord.  But  by  the  law  of  England, 
derived-  as  above,  a  man's  blood  is  so  universally  cor- 
rupted by  attainder,  that  his  sons  can  neither  inherit  to 
him  nor  to  any  other  ancestor,  at  least  on  the  part  of 
their  attainted  father. 

This  corruption  of  blood  cannot  be  absolutely  remo- 
ved but  by  authority  of  parliament.  Tlie  king  may 
excuse  the  public  punishment  of  an  offender ;  but  can- 
not abolish  the  private  right  which  has  accrued,  or  may 
accrue,  to  individuals  as  a  consequence  of  the  crimi- 
nal's attaMer.    He  may  remit  a  forfiritnre  in  which 
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the  interest  of  the  crown  is  alone  concerned  ^  but  he  C«mtpii«R 
cannot  wipe  away  the  corruption  of  blood  ;  for  therein  I) 
a  third  person  hath  an  interest,  the  lord  who  claims  by 
escheat.  If  therefore  a  man  hath  a  son,  and  is  attainted, 
and  afterwards  pardoned  by  the  king:  this  son  can  never 
inherit  to  his  father,  or  father's  ancestors  \  because  his 
patprnal  blood,  being  once  thoroughly  corrupted  by 
lii^  father's  attainder,  must  continue  so  :  but  if  the  son 
had  been  born  after  the  pardon,  he  might  inherit  \  be- 
cause, by  the  pardon,  the  father  is  made  a  new  man, 
and  may  convey  new  inheritable  blood  to  hu  after-born 
children. 

This  corruption  of  blood,  thus  arising  from  feudal 
principles,  but  perhaps  extended  farther  than  even 
these  principles  will  warrant,  has  been  long  looked  upon 
as  a  peculiar  hardship :  because  the  oppressive  parts  of 
the  feudal  tenures  being  now  in  general  abolished,  it 
seems  unreasonable  to  reserve  one  of  their  most  ine- 
quitable consequences ;  namely,  that  the  children  should 
not  only  be  reduced  to  present  poverty  (which,  how* 
ever  severe,  is  sufficiently  justified  upon  reasons  of  pub- 
lic policy),  but  also  be  laid  under  future  difficulties  of 
inheritance,  on  account  of  the  guilt  of  their  ancestors. 
And  therefore  in  most  (if  not  all)  of  the  new  felonies 
treated  by  parliam.ent  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
it  u  declared  that  they  shall  not  extend  to  any  cor- 
ruption of  blood  :  and  bv  the  statute  7  Aune,  c.  2i. 
(tlie  operation  of  which  is  postponed  by  the  statute 
17  Geo.  II.  c.  39O  it  is  enacted,  that  after  the  death 
of  the  late  pretender  and  his  sons,  no  attainder  for 
treason  shall  extend  to  the  disinheriting  any  heir,  nor 
the  prejudice  of  any  person^  other  than  the  offender 
himself)  which  provisions  have  indeed  carried  the  re- 
medy farther  than  was  required  by  the  hardship  above 
complained  of;  which  Is  only  the  future  obstruction  of 
descents,,  where  the  pedigree  happens  to  be  deduced 
through  the  blood  of  an  attainted  ancestor. 

CORSAIR,  a  pirate  or  person  who  scours  the 
seas,  especially  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  vessel  armed 
for  war,  without  commission  from  any  prince  or  power, 
to  plunder  merchant  vessels.  The  word  comes  from 
the  Italian  corsore,  of  coreoy  or  a  cursibut,  by  reason 
of  their  courses  or  cxcnrsions.— The  name  is  com- 
monly given  to  the  piratical  cruisers  of  Barbary,  who 
had  their  rise  about  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury. 

A  roreair  is  distinguished  from  a  privateer  in  this, 
that  the  latter  does  it  under  a  commission,  and  only  at- 
tacks the  vessels  of  those  at  war  with  the  state  whence 
his  commission  is  derived.  The  puniHhment  of  a  corsair 
is  to  be  hanged,  without  remiHsion  ;  whereas  privateers 
are  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  All  corsair 
vessels  are  good  prizes. 

CORSELET,  a  little  cuirass :  or,  sccording  to 
others,  an  armour  or  coat  made  to  cover  the  whole 
body,  anciently  worn  by  the  pikemen,  usnalty  placed 
in  the  front  and  flanks  of  the  battle,  for  the  better  re* 
sisting  the  enemy's  assaults,  and  guarding  the  soldiers 
placed  behind  them. 

CORSICA,  an  islknd  in  the  Mediterranean,  be- 
tween 8^  and  lo^E.  Long,  and  41*  and  43^  N.  Lat. 
On  the  south  it  is  separated  from  Sardinia,,  by  the 
strait  of  BonifMto  \  to  the  east  it  has  the  Tuscan  tea  ; 
to  the  north  the  gulf  of  Genoa }  and  to  the  west  it  is 
opposite  the  eoasts  of  France  and  Spain.    It  is  150 
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c:or>sica,    miles  from  north  to  soath,  and  from  40  to  50  in  breadth. 
Conned.   It  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  by  the  names  of 
^  Callista  and  CyrnuSi  and  to  the  Romans  by  its  present 
appellation.     On   the  coast  are  many  excellent  har- 
bours.    It  is  mountainous,  but  fruitful  valleys  are  in- 
terspersed }  and  it  has  some  fine  lakes  and  rivers.    With 
respect  to  products,  Corsica  has  nothing  peculiar  to  it- 
self j  but  from  the  earliest  times  it  has  been  famonsfor 
its  swarms  of  bees,  and  produces  vast  quantities  of  ho- 
ney, which,  however,  is  reckoned  bitter,  on  account 
of  the  box  and  yew  with  which  the  country  abounds. 
The  mountains  are  rich  in  lead,  iron,  copper,  and  sil- 
ver 'f  a  mine  of  the  latter  was  opened  in  the  year  1767, 
from  which  a  quintal  of  mineral  produced  18  ounces 
of  silver.     There  are  also  mines  of  alum  and  saltpetre. 
The  granite  of  Corsica  is  nearly  equal  to  the  oriental. 
Porphyries,   jasper,   talc,  amianthus,    emeralds,  and 
other  precious  stones,  are  found  scattered  in  the  moun- 
tains J    and  the  south  coast   abounds  with    beaatiful 
coral.     After  many  revolutions,  this  island  was,  for 
some  centuries,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Genoese, 
whose  tyranny  was  such,   that   the   Corsicans  were 
almost  in  a  perpetual  state  of  insurrection.     In  I736t 
a   German    adventurer,    Theodore   Baron    Newhoff, 
brought  some  assistance  to  them,  and,  on  bis  assu- 
rances of  more  powerful  aid,  they  elected  him  king} 
but,   as  he  could  not  substantiate  his  promises,   he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  island.     He  came  to  Eng- 
land, was  thrown  into  the  Fleet  prison,  released  by 
an   act   of  insolvency   (after   having    registered    his 
kingdom  of  Corsica  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors), 
and  soBered  to  die  in  extreme  indigence.     The  Ge- 
noese tired  of  the  contest,   sold   the  sovereignty  to 
France,  in  1767,  and  the  celebrated  Paoli,  who  had 
been   elected  to   the  chief  command,  in   I755»  was 
obliged  to  abandon   the  island  in   1769.     After  the 
French  revolution,  in  1789,  Corsica  was  admitted  as 
an  eighty-third  department  of  France,  at  the  particu- 
lar request  of  a  deputation,  of  which  Faoli  was  at  the 
head.     In  consequence,  however,  of  some  events  which 
followed  the  revolution  of  1792,  Paoli  revolted^  the 
French,  by  the  assistance  of  the  English,  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  island )  and  Corsica,  on  the  19th  of 
June  17949   was  declared  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  according  to  a  new  constitution  which 
had  been  previously  formed.     In  October  1796,  bow- 
ever,  the  English  found  it  expedient  to  evacuate  the 
island,  of  which  the  French  immediately  took  posses- 
sion, and  again  united  it  to  their  republic,  dividing  it 
into  two  departments,  Golo  and  Liamone  j  of  the  for- 
mer of  which  Bastia  is  the  chief  town,  and  of  the  latter 
Ajaccio. 

CORSNED,  or  Morsel  of  Execration,  a  spe- 
•  SceTm/.^*®*  of  trial  or  purgation*  anciently  in  ose  among  us, 
and  which  probably  arose  from  an  abuse  of  revelation 
in  the  dark  ages  of  superstition.  It  consisted  of  a  piece 
of  cheese  or  bread,  about  an  ounce  in  weight,  which 
was  consecrated  with  a  form  of  exorcism  ^  desiring  of 
the  Almighty  that  it  might  cause  convulsions  and  pale- 
ness, and  find  no  passage  if  the  man  was  really  guil- 
ty }  but  might  turn  to  health  and  nourishment  if  he 
was  innocent }  as  the  water  of  jealousy  among  the  Jews 
was,  by  God^s  special  appointment,  to  cause  the  belly 
to  swell,  and  the  thigh  to  rot,  if  the  woman  was  guil- 
ty of  adultery.    This  corsned  was  then  given  to  the 
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spected  person,  who  at  the  same  time  alio  received  ConntA 
the  holy  sacrament :  if  indeed  the  corsned  was  not,  as 
some  have  suspected, the  sacramental  bread  itself:  till 
the  subsequent  invention  of  transubstantiation  preser- 
ved it  from  profane  oaes  with  a  more  profound  respect 
than  formerly.  Our  historians  assure  ps,  that  God- 
win, earl  of  Kent,  in  tlie  reign  of  King  Edward  the 
Confessor,  abjuring  the  death  of  the  king's  brother,  at 
last  appealed  to  his  corsned,  ^*  per  bucceUam  d^kiUen- 
dam  ab/uravtty'^^  whicli  itnck  in  his  throat  and  killed 
him.  This  custom  has  been  long  since  gradnally  abo- 
lished, though 'the  remembrance  of  it  still  subsists  in 
certain  phrases  of  abjuration  retained  among  the  com- 
mon people:  as,  *'  I  will  take 'the  sacrament  upon  it^ 
May  this  morsel  be  my  last  }**  and  the  like* 

CORT,  Cornelius,  a  celebrated  engraver,  was  bon 
at  Hoorn  in  Holland  in  1536.  After  having  learned 
the  first  principles  of  drawing  and  engraving,  he  went 
tQ  Italy  to  complete  his  studies,  and  visited  all  the 
places  famous  for  the  works  of  the  great  roasters.  At 
Venice  he  was  coorteonsly  received  by  Titian  ^  and 
engraved  several  plates  firom  the  pictures  of  that  ad- 
mirable painter.  He  at  last  settled  at  Romet  where  he 
died  in  I578»  aged  42.  According  to  Basan,  he  was 
**  the  best  engraver  with  the  burin  or  graver  only  that 
Holland  ever  produced*  We  (nd  in  his  prints,**  adds 
he,  **  correctness  of  drawing,  and  an  exquisite  taste.*' 
He  praises  also  the  taste  and  lightness  of  touch  with 
which  he  engraved  landscapes,  and  that  without  the 
assistance  of  the  point.  It  is  no  small  hoaoor  to  this 
artist,  that  Agostino  Carraooi  was  his  scholar^  and  imi- 
tated his  style  of  engraving  rather  than  that  of  any 
other  master.  His  engravings  are  very  numerons  (151 
according  to  Abb^  Marolles),  and  by  no  means  nn- 
common. 

CORTES  £/*  Spain,  a  term  purely  Spanish,  signify- 
ing  the  courU^  i.  e.  the  states  or  assembly  of  the  states, 
at  Madrid. 

Cortes,  or  Coktez,  Ferdinand^  a  Spanish  ge- 
neral, famous  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  other 
victories  over  the  natives  of  South  America ;  but  in- 
famous for  the  cruelties  he  committed  upon  the  van- 
quished, without  regard  to  rank,  age,  or  sex.  It  pro- 
bably was  on  this  acconnt  he  was  hot  coolly  received 
on  his  return  to  Europe  by  his  royal  master  Charles 
V. :  It  is  even  asserted  that  the  emperor  asked  him 
who  he  was  I  to  which  Cortez  replied ;  '^  I  am  the 
man  who  gave  you  more  provinces  than  your  anccS' 
tors  have  left  you  towns.**  He  died  in  X5549  aged  63. 
See  Mexico. 

CORTEX,  in  Botany^  the  rind  or  coarse  outer  bark 
of  plants.  The  organization  of  the  outer  and  inner 
barks,  which  differ  principally  in  the  fineness  of  their 
texture,  is  partieularly  explained  under  the  article 
Plants. 

Wounds  of  the  bark,  and  its  separations  from  the 
wood,  whether  naturally  or  artificially  made,  are  easi- 
ly cured,  and  made  to  unite  again  by  proper  care.  If 
sections  he  made  in  the  rinds  of  the  ash  and  sycamore 
of  a  square  figure,  three  sides  cut,  and  the  fourth  nn- 
cut,  and  the  whole  be  afterwards  bound  round  with  a 
pack-thread,  it  will  all  unite  again,  only  leaving  a  scar 
m  each  of  the  three  sides  where  it  was  cut.  iTsevnTal 
parU  of  the  bark  of  either  of  these  trees  be  cut  ofi^  and 
entirely  septrated  from  the  tree  ^  soaia  sbaUower,  lea- 
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Coitex  ^>og  ^  P>^>^  of  ^^  b*!^  on,  and  ethen  deeper,  to  the 
y  wood  iteelf)  these  pieces  heing  anin  pot  into  their 
^?^*'  places,  and  bound  on  with  pack*toread,  will  not  in- 
deed unite,  but  a  fresh  bark  will  grow  in  their  places, 
and  thrust  them  away  i  hut  if  they  be  first  carefully 
laid  on  in  the  exact  direction  in  which  they  originally 
grew,  and  then  the  whole  part  beyond  the  wonpd  on 
every  side  covered  with  a  large  plaster  of  diachylon, 
or  the  like,  and  this  bound  over  with  pack-thread  to 
keep  all  firmly  in  their  places,  the  pieces  of  bark,  whe- 
ther  cot  off  shallow  or  deep  down  to  the  very  wood 
of  the  tree,  will  firmly  unite  themselves  to  the  places 
where  they  originally  grew.  This  enre  will  he  per- 
formed in  about  three  weeks ',  but  the  outer  rind  of 
the  separated  pieces  will  not  be  plump,  but  somewhat 
shrivelled  ;  the  edges  will  also  recede  somewhat  from 
their  original  place  $  so  that  there  remains  a  sort  of 
scar  all  round.  These  experiments  are  best  made  in 
the  spring  season  ^  for  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  the 
•ap  arising  but  weakly,  the  parts  that  should  unite 
wither  before  that  is  brought  about.  The  success  of 
these  experiments  has  made  some  think  that  the  whole 
branch  of  a  tree  separated  and  bound  on  again  might 
unite  with  the  rest.  But  the  experiments  that  hare 
been  made  in  the  roost  favourable  manner  for  such  a 
trial  have  all  proved  vain,  the  branch  cut  off  withering 
always  in  a  few  days,  however  well  united  .and  careful- 
ly kept  on* 

CoRTSX  Penmanus.  See  Cikchoxa,  Botaitt  and 
Materia  Medica  Indem. 

Cortex  Winteramu.  See  TVintera,  Botany  and 
Materia  Medica  Index. 

CORTONA,  Pietro  da.    See  Berretini. 

Cortoka,  a  very  ancient  town  of  Italy,  mentioned 
by  niany  of  the  Roman  hbtorinns.  It  was  originally 
called  CorUm^  and  lay  to  the  northward  of  the  lake 
Thrasymeotts.  It  still  retains  the  name  of  Cortona. 
£.  Long.  19.  o.  N.  Lat.  43.  15. 

CORTON£S£,  Pietro  Palo.    See  Gobbo. 

CORTUSA,  Bears-ear  Sanicle;  a  genus  of 
plants  belooging  to  the  pentandria  class ;  and  in  the 
nalaral  method  ranking  under  the  aist  order,  Precim. 
See  Botany  Index* 

CORUNNA,  or  Groyne,  a  port-town  of  Galli- 
cia  in  Spain,  situated  on  a  fine  bay  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  about  32  miles  north  of  Compostella,  and 
20  south-west  of  Ferrol.    W.  Long.  9.  o.  N.  Lat. 

43-0- 

CORUS,  Omer,  Homer,  or  Chomer^  in  the  Jew- 
ish antiquities,  a  measure  containing  10  baths  or  75 
gallons  and  five  pints,  as  a  measure  of  things  liquid, 
and  32  pedu  and  2  pint  as  a  measure  for  things  dry. 
The  coruM  or  omer  was  most  commonly  a  measure  ier 
things  dry  \  and  the  greatest  that  was  need  among  the 
Jews.  It  contained,  according  to  the  rabbins,  10 
ephahs  or  30  sata  or  seahs.  Conu  is,  the  most  usual 
term  in  the  historical  writers,  and  omer  or  cksmer 
among  the  prophets. 

CoRUS  IS  also  used  in  some  of  our  old  writeis  for 
eight  bushels  or  a  quarter  \  decern  coros  UrHici^  tive  de» 
cem  auarteria. 

CORUSCATION,  a  glittering  or  gleam  of  light 
issuing  from  any  thinff.  it  is  chiefly  used  for  a  flash 
of  lightning  darting  mm  the  oloods  in  tioM  of  thun- 
der. 


There  is  a  method  of  producing  artificial  corusca-  Corsfcsiion 
tions,  or  sparkling  fiery  meteors,  which  will  be  visible         R 
not  only  in  the  dark  but  at  noon-day,  and  that  from     Corrus. 
two  liquors  actually  cold.     The  method  is  this.     Fif- 
teen grains  of  solid  phosphorus  are   to  be  melted  in 
about  a  drachm  of  water  ;  when  this  is  cold,  pour  upon 
it  about  two  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol  \  let  these  be  shaken 
together,  and  they  will  at  first  heat,  and  afterwards  they 
will  throw  up  fiery  balls  in  great  number,  which  will 
adhere  like  so  many  stars  to  the  sides  of  the  glass,  and 
continue  burning  a  considerable  time  >  after  this,    if  a 
small  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine  is  poured  in,  without 
shaking  the  phial,  the  mixture  will  of  itself  take  fire, 
and  burn  very  furiously.     The  vessel  should  be  large, 
and  open  at  the  top. 

Artificial  coruscations  may  also  be  produced  by 
means  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  iron,  in  the  following  man* 
ner :  Take  a  glass  body  capable  of  holding  three  quarts  ; 
put  into  this  three  ounces  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  and  twelve 
ounces  of  water  $  then  warming  the  mixture  a  little, 
throw  in,  at  several  times,  two  ounces  or  more  of 
clean  iron  filings  y  upon  this  an  ebullition  and  white 
vapours  will  arise :  then  present  a  lighted  candle  to 
the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  and  the  vapour  will  take  fire, 
and  afford  a  bright  fulmination  or  flash  like  light- 
ning. Applying  the  candle  in  this  manner  several 
times,  the  effect  will  always  be  the  same ;  and  some- 
times the  fire  will  fill  the  whole  body  of  the  glass,  and 
even  circulate  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquor  ;  at  others, 
it  will  only  reach  a  little  way  down  its  neck.  The 
great  caution  to  be  used  in  making  this  experiment  is 
the  making  the  vapour  of  a  proper  heat :  for,  if  too 
cold,  few  vapours  will  arise  \  and,  if  made  too  hot, 
they  will  arise  too  .fast,  and  will  only  take  fire  in  the 
neck  of  the  glass,  without  any  remarkable  eomsca- 
tion. 

CORVORANT,  formeriy  written  Cormorant. 
See  Pelicakus,  Orkithologt  Index. 

CORVUS,  the  Ravek  or  Crow  kind,  a  genus  of 
birds  of  the  order  of  picae.  See  Orkithologt 
Index. 

CoRVUS  (/Zatwii,)  in  Astronomyj  a  constellation  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  \  whose  stars  in  Ptolemy *s  ca» 
taiogue  are  7  ;  in  Tycho^ii  as  many  >  in  the  Britannic 
catalogue  9. 

CoRVUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  military  engine,  or 
rather  gallery,  moveable  at  pleasure  by  means  of  pul- 
leys \  chiefly  used  in  boarding  the  enemy's  ships  to 
cover  the  men.  The  construction  of  the  corvus  was 
as  follows  :  They  erected  on  the  prow  of  their  vessels 
a  round  piece  of  timber,  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
diameter,  and  about  1 2  feet  long  \  on  the  top  of  which- 
they  had  a  block  or  pulley.  Round  this  piece  of  tim- 
ber they  laid  a  stage  or  platform  of  boards,  four  feet 
broad,  and  about  z8  feet  long,  which  was  well  framed 
and  fastened  with  iron.  The  entrance  was  long-ways^, 
and  it  moved  about  on  the  above-mentioned  upright 
piece  of  timber  as  on  a  spindle,  and  could  he  hoisted 
up  within  six  feet  of  the  top :  about  this  was  a  sort 
of  parapet  knee-hiah,  which  was  defended  with  up- 
right bars  of  rron  Miarpened  at  the  end,  and  towards 
the  top  there  was  a  ring,  by  the  help  of  which  and  a 
pulley  or  tackle,  they  raised  or  lowered  the  engine  at 
pleasure.  With  this  moveable  gallery  they  boarded  the 
enemy^s  vessela  (when  they  did  not  oppose  side  to- 
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Corvtts  side^,  sometioiefl  oa  their  liow  and  Bometiinei  oa  their 
I  stern,  as  occasion  best  served.  When  they  had  grap- 
^7ui!r^  pied  the  enemy  with  these  iron  spikes,  if  they  happened 
to  swing  broadside  to  broadside,  then  they  entered  from 
all  parts ;  but  in  case  they  attacked  them  on  the  bow, 
they  entered  two  and  two  by  the  help  of  this  machine, 
the  foremost  defending  the  foreparts,  and  those  that  fol- 
lowed the  flanks,  keeping  the  hoes  of  their  bncklers 
level  with  the  top  of  the  parapet. 

CORY  ATE,  Thomas,  a  very  extraordinary  perso- 
nage, who  seems  to  have  made  himself  famous  by  bis 
whimsical  extravagancies,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
and  born  at  Oidcombe  in  Somersetshire  in  1577.  He 
acquired  Greek  and  Latin  at  Oxford  ^  and  coming  to 
London,  was  received  into  the  household  of  Henry 
prince  of  Wales.  If  Coryate  was  not  over  witty  him- 
self, he  got  acquainted  with  the  wits  of  that  time,  and 
served  to  exercise  their  abilities,  havmg  more  learning 
tlian  judgment.  He  was  a  great  peripatetic  i  for,  in 
J 608,  he  took  along  journey  on  foot}  and  after  he 
returned,  published  his  travels  under  the  following 
Mtrange  title:  Crudities  hastily  gobbled  up  in  Jive  months 
Travels  in  France^  Savoy ^  italy^  Rhetia^  Helvetia^  some 
parts  of  High  Germany^  and  the  Netherlands^  Lond. 
j6 I  i,  4to.  In  161 2  he  set  out  again  with  a  resolution 
to  spend  ten  years  in  travelling  \  he  went  iSrst  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  after  travelling  over  a  great  part  of  the 
Kast,  died  of  a  flux  at  Surat  in  the  East  Indies.  Some 
of  the  accounts  of  his  peregrinations  are  to  be  found  in 
Purchases  Pilgrimages. 

CORYBANTES,  in  antiquity,  priesU  of  Cybele, 
who  danced  and  capered  to  the  sound  of  flutes  and 
drums.     See  Crotalum. 

Catullus,  in  his  poem  called  Atys^  gives  a  beautiful 
description  of  them,  representing  them  as  madmen. 
Accordingly  Maximus  Tyrius  says,  that  those  possessed 
with  the  spirit  of  Corybantes,  as  soon  as  they  heard 
the  sound  of  a  flute,  were  seized  with  an  enthusiasm, 
and  lost  tlie  use  of  their  reason.  And  hence  the 
Greeks  use  the  word  »i|v/8«mip,  to  corybantizef  to  sig- 
iiiiy  a  person*s  being  transported  or  possessed  with  a 
devil.     See  ENTHUSIASM. 

Some  say  that  the  Corybantes  were  all  eunuchs  j  and 
that  it  is  on  this  account  Catullus,  in  his  Atys,  always 
uses  feminine  epithets  and  relatives  in  speaking  of 
them. 

Diodorus  Siculus  remarks,  that  Cory  has,  son  of  Ja- 
M)n  and  Cybele,  passing  in  Pbrygia  with  his  uncle 
Dardanus,  there  instituted  the  worship  of  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  and  gave  his  own  name  to  the  priests. 
Strabo  relates  it  as  the  opinion  of  some,  that  the  Co- 
rybantes were  children  of  Jupiter  and  Calliope,  and 
the  same  with  the  Cabiri.  Others  say  the  word  hsd 
its  origin  from  this,  that  the  Corybantes  always  walked 
dancing  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  or  tostsing 
the  head,  ;c#(V]rT*m(  fimfMtf, 

CORYHANTiCA,  a  festival  held  in  Crete,  in  me- 
mory  of  the  Corybantes,  who  educated  Jupiter  when 
he  was  concealed  in  that  island  from  his  father  Saturn, 
who  would  have  devoured  him. 

CORYCEUM,  in  antiquity,  that  part  of  the  gym- 
nasium where  people  undressed.  It  was  otherwise 
called  apodyterion, 

CORYCOMACHIA,  among  the  ancients,  was  a 
sort  of  exercise  in  which  ihcy  pushed  forwards  a  ball, 
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Bospended  from  the  oeUing,  mod  mt  its  reiom  either    CoryM- 
caught  it  with  their  hands,  or  suflFered  it  to  mtti  their    macbm 
body.    Oribasius  informs  us  it  was  recommended  for 
extenuating  too  gnMS  bodies. 

CORYDALES,  in  Botany^  an  order  of  plants  in 
the  Fragmenta  Methodi  Naiwraiis  of  LinnsBiis,  contain- 
ing the  following  genera,  vis.  epimediam,  hjrpeooom, 
leontice,  melianthas,  pinguicala,  and  utricnlaria. 

CORYDALIS,  in  Botasiy.  See  Fumaria,  Bota- 
ny Index, 

CORYLUS,  the  Hazels  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  mooOBcia  class  ^  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  50th  order,  Ameniaee^.  See 
Botany  Indete. 

CORYMBIFERiE,  in  Boim^,  the  name  of  an  or- 
der or  division  of  the  compound  flowers  adopted  by 
Linnaeus  after  Ray  and  Vaillant,  in  the  former  editions 
of  his  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method.  This  title  iu 
the  later  editions  is  changed  for  Diacoidem^  another 
name  borrowed  from  Ray's  Method,  but  used  in  a 
somewhat  different  sense. 

CORYMBIUM,  in  antiquity,  an  ornament  of  hair 
worn  by  the  women.  Its  form  was  that  of  a  corym- 
bus. 

CoRYMBiUM ;  a  genus  of  plants  belonffing  to  the 
syngenesis  class}  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  49th  order,  Composita.  See  Botany  Index. 
—The  calyx  is  diphyllous,  uniflorous,  and  prismatical} 
the  corolla  monopetalous  and  regular  ^  there  is  one 
woolly  seed  below  each  floret. 

CORYMBUS,  properly  signifies  a  duster  of  ivy 
berries.  Among  botanists  it  is  a. mode  of  flowering, 
in  which  the  lesser  or  partial  flowerstalks  are  produ- 
ced along  the  common  stalk  on  both- sides  \  and  though 
of  unequal  lengths,  rise  to  the  same  height,  so  as  to 
form  a  flst  and  even  surface  at  the  top.  See  Botany 
Index, 

CORYNOCARFUS,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  class.  See  Botant  in- 
dex, 

CORYPHA,  Mountain  Palm,  or  UmbrtHa  Tree; 
a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  of  PaUnet^  belonging  to 
the  moncecia  class.     See  Botany  Index. 

CORYPH^NA,  a  genus  of  fishes  helongiBg  to 
the  order  of  thoracici.     &e  IcHXHYOLOGY  Index* 

CORYPHiEUS,  in  the  ancient  tragedy,  was  the 
cliief  or  leader  of  the  company  that  composed  the  cho- 
rus :  (See  Chorus).— The  word  is  formed  from  the 
Greek  m^v^,  "  tip  of  the  head.^^  The  coryphseus 
spoke  for  all  the  rest,  whenever  the  chorus  took  part  in 
the  action,  in  quality  of  a  person  of  tlie  drama,  during 
the  course  of  Uie  acts.  Hence  coryphceus  had  passed 
into  a  general  name  for  the  chief  or  principal  of  any 
company,  corporation,  sect,  opinion,  &c.  Thus  Eu- 
statius  of  Antioch  is  called  the  cotyphaus  of  the  council 
of  Nice  }  and  Cicero  calls  Ztsno  the  coryphaus  of  the 
Stoies. 

CORYVREKAN,  a  dangerous  whirlpool  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland,  between  the  isle  of  Scarba  and 
the  north  point  of  Jura.  It  is  so  named  from  a  youug 
Danish  prince,  who  perished  in  this  place.  Its  dread- 
ful vortex  extends  above  a  mile  in  circuit.  Many 
smaller  whirlpools  and  rapid  currents  are  found  in  this 
neighbourhood  ^  dangerous  to  those  who  are  strangers 

to  the  coast. 

CORYZA. 
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CORTZA,  is  Ibdkme^  a  catarrh  of  the  noie.  8m 
Medicikx  Index. 

CORZOLA»  or  CuRSC(UU^  an  island  la  the  golf  of 
Vonicef  dividad  from  Ragofa  in  Dalmatia  bj  a  narrow 
strait*    £•  Long.  i8.  o.  N.  Lat.  42.  35. 

COS,  or  Coos,  in  Ancient  GeograpAy^  a  noble  island 
on  the  coast  of  Caria,  in  the  Hither  Asia,  15  miles  to 
the  west  of  Halicamassos,  100  in  compass,  called  Jfr- 
ropig ;  and  hence  Thncydides  joins  both  names  toge- 
ther, Co#  Meropis  ;  it  had  a  cognominal  town  Co#,  hot 
originally  call^  AMiypakea^  mentioned  bj  Homer; 
with  a  port  locked  or  walled  round.  (Scjlax,  Mela). 
The  island  was  fnittfo]»  and  yielded  a  generous  wine, 
(Strabo).  It  boasted  of  Hippocrates  and  Apelles  \ 
each  at  the  head  of  his  several  profession.  It  was  the 
country  of  Philetas,  an'  excellent  elegiac  poet,  who 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexandrr :  the 
preceptor  of  Plolemy  Fhiladelphus :  so  thin  and  light 
that  he  was  obliged  to  wear  lead  to  prevent  the  being 
blown  away  by  a  poflF  of  wind  (iElian,  Atbenseos)  \ 
much  commended  by  Propertins.  The  vettei  Qke^ 
made  of  silk,  were  famous  for  their  fineness  and  colour, 

Ssraoe,  Propertius,  Tibullns).  In  the  suburbs  of 
stood  the  temple  of  iEsculapius,  a  noble  structure, 
and  extremelyrich.  * 

Cos,  the  Wheieione^  in  Natural  History^  a  genus  of 
vitresoent  stones,  consisting  of  fragments  of  an  indeter- 
minate figure,  sob-opaque,  and  granulated. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  several  species,  some  con- 
sisting of  rougher,  and  others  of  smoother,  or  even  of 
altogether  impalpable  particles ;  and  used  not  only  for 
whetstones,  but  also  for  mill-stones,  and  other  the  like 
purposes. 

Cos  TURCICA,  Turkej^ttonet  a  species  of  stones 
which  IS  arranged  in  the  siliceous  class.  It  is  of  a 
dull  white,  and  often  of  an  unequal  colour;   some 

Sarts  appearing  more  compact  than  others.  Its  speci- 
c  gravity  is  2.598 :  it  strikes  fire  with  steel,  and  ef- 
fervesces with  acids.  Bfr  Kirwan  found  that  100  parts 
of  it  contain  2$  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  no  iron. 
Cronstedt  is  of  opinion  thai  there  are  probably  two 
sorts  of  stones  known  by  this  name,  as  that  de- 
scribed by  WalleriOs  neither  gives  fire  with  steel  nor 
cfiervesces  with  acids.  It  is  used  as  a  whetstone  j  and 
those  of  the  finest  grains  are  the  best  hones  for  the 
most  delicate  cutting  tools,  and  even  for  razors,  lan- 
cets, &c. 

COSCINOMANCT,  the  art  of  divination  by  means 
of  a  sieve.  The  word  comes  from  Mf«4»«r,  cribrum^ 
**  a  sieve,**  and  fuemm^  divination.  The  sieve  being 
suspended,  after  rehearsing  a  formula  of  words,  it  is 
taken  between  two  fingers  only ;  and  the  names  of  the 
|Mulies  suspected  repeated :  he  at  whose  name  the  sieve 
tiims,  trembles,  or  shakes,  is  reputed  guilty  of  the  evil 
in  question* 

This  must  be  a  very  ancient  practice :  Theocritus, 
in  his  third  Idyllion,  mentions  a  woman  very  skilful  in 
it.  It  was  sometimes  also  practised  by  suspending  the 
sieve  by  a  thread,  or  fixing  it  to  the  points  of  a  pair  of 
sheers,  giving  it  room  to  turn,  and  naming,  as  before, 
the  parties  suspected ;  in  which  last  manner  cascino' 
money  is  still  practised  in  some  parts  of  England.  Ii 
appears  from  Theocritus,  that  it  was  not  only  used  to 
find  oot  persons  unknown,  but  also  to  discover  the  se- 
crets of  those  that  were  known. 
Vol.  VL  Part  II.  t 


CO-SECANT,  in  Oeametrjff  the  secant  of  an  arch  Goiss^aat 
which  is  the  complement  of  another  to  90%     See       0 
Geometry.  Coamoleiy. 

C08ENAGE,  in  Law,  a  writ  that  lies  wfaeiv  the 
tresail,  that  is,  the  tritavos,  the  fiither  of  the  beaail,  or 
great  grandfather,  being  seized  in  fee  at  hu  death  of 
certain  lands  or  tenements,  dies  j  a  stranger  enters, 
and  abates }  then  shall  his  heir  have  thu  writ  of  cose- 
nage  ^  the  form  of  which  see  in  Fitz.  Nat.  Br.  fol. 

221. 

COSENING,  in  Law,  an  offence  whereby  any  thing 
Is  done  deceitlbllv,  in  or  oot  of  contracts,  which  cannot 
be  fitl;jr  termed  by  any  especial  name.  In  the  civil 
law  it  is  called  steHionatus.    See  Stelliokate. 

COSENZA,  the  capiul  of  the  Hither  Calabria,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  E.  Long.  16.  35.  N.  Lat. 
39.  15.     It  is  an  archbishop^s  see. 

COSHERING,  in  the  feudal  customs,  a  kind  of 
right  of  the  lords  to  lie  and  feast  themselves  and  their 
followers  at  their  tenants  houses.  The  word  eoihering 
may  perhaps  be  derived  from  the  old  English  word 
codke,  a  cot  or  cottage. 

CO-SINE,  in  Tnganometry,  the  sine  of  an  arch 
which  is  the  complement  of  another  to  90*^.  See  Geo- 
metry. 

COSMETIC,  in  PAysic,  any  medicine  or  prepara- 
tion which  renders  the  skin  soft  and  white,  or  helps  to 
beautify  and  improve  the  complexion  $  as  lip  ssJves, 
cold  creams,  ceruse,  &c. 

COSMICAL,  a  term  in  Astronomy,  expressing  one 
of  the  poetical  risings  of  a  star :  thus  a  star  is  said  to 
rise  cosmically  when  it  rises  with  the  sun,  or  with  that 
point  of  the  ecliptic  in  which  the  sun  is  at  that  time  ; 
and  the  cosmical  settiuff  is  when  a  star  sets  in  the  west 
at  the  same  time  that  the  sun  rises  in  the  east. 

COSMOGONY,  in  Posies,  signifies  the  science  of 
the  formation  of  the  universe.  It  is  formed  of  wigynf, 
the  world,  and  yvtfuu,  I  am  bonu 

In  our  conjectures  about  the  formation  of  the  world 
there  are  two  principles  which  we  ought  never  to  lose 
sight  of:  I.  That  of  creation  ;  for  certainly  matter 
coold  not  ffive  itself  existence,  it  must  have  received  it. 
2.  That  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence  directing  this  crea* 
tion,  and  the  arranoement  oi  the  parts  of  matter,  in 
consequence  of  which  this  world  was  formed.  See 
Creation  and  Geology. 

COSMOGRAPHY,  the  description  of  the  world » 
or  the  art  which  teaches  the  construction,  figure,  dispo* 
sition,  and  relation  of  all  the  parts  of  the  world,  with 
the  manner  of  representing  them  on  a  plane.  The  word 
comes  from  Mf^Mf ,  world,  and  yfafm,  I  deicnbe. 

Cosmography  consists  chiefly  of  two  parts :  Astro* 
nomy,  which  shows  the  struct nra  of  the  heavens,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  stars}  and  Geography,  which 
shows  those  of  the  earth.  • 

COSMOLABE  (from  mstftn,  world,  and  TmfJUuf, 
I  take),  an  ancient  mathematical  instmment,  serving  to 
measura  distances  both  in  the  heavens  and  on  earth. 
The  Cosmolabe  is  in  a  great  measure  the  same  with  the 
astrolabe.  It  is  also  called  pantaeosm,  or  the  umverial 
instrument,  by  L.  Morgard,  in  a  treatise  written  ex^* 
pressly  upon  it,  printed  in  1612. 

COSMOLOGY  (from  n»rfMt^  world,  and  A«y«i) 
discourse),  the  science  of  the  world  in  general.  This 
Wdfius  calls^mmi/,  or  transcendental  cosmology,  and 
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Cosmology  ^^8  written  a  treatise  on  the  snbject,  xvTierein  he  endea- 
H         voors  to  explain  how  the  world  arises  from  simple  sub- 

CoMHckt.^  stances  j  and  treats  of  the  general  principles,  of  the  mo- 
»         diiications  of  material  things,  of  the  elements  of  bodies, 
of  the  laws  of  motion,  of  the  perfection  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  order  and  course  of  ORture. 

COSMOPOLITE,    or   Cosmo?olitak,    a   term 

^  sometimes  used  to  signify  a  person  who  has  no  fixed 

living  or  place  of  abode,  or  a  man  who  is  a  stranger 
nowhere.  The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  »«r^»«ri 
worid^  and  ^^Xk,  ctty. — One  of  the  apcient  philoso- 
phers being  interrogated  what  countryman  he  was  P  an- 
swered, he  was  a  cosmopolite^  i.  e.  an  inhabitant  or  ci- 
tizen of  the  world. 

COSSACKS,  a  name  given  to  the  people  inhabttinor 
the  banks  of  the  river  Dnieper  and  Don,  near  the  Black 
sea  and  borders  of  Turkey.  The  word  implies  inrega- 
lar  troops  of  horse.  These  people  are  divided  into  Eu- 
ropean and  Asiatic  Cossacks.  The  first  consist  of  the 
Zaporog,  who  dwell  below  the  cataract  of  the  Dnieper, 
some  on  the  iside  next  to  Russia,  and  others  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river  \  the  Lower  and  Upper  Cos- 
sacks J  the  Bielgorod  Cossacks  ;  and  a  part  of  the  Don  . 
Cossacks.  The  Asiatic  Cossacks  are  Composed  of  the 
rest  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  the  Grebin  Cossacks,  the 
Yaik  Cossacks,  and  the  Western  Cainlkucks,  who  re- 
tiring from  thone  that  Inhabited  the  soutb  borders  of 
Siberia  ander  Yaiuki  Can,  settled  upon  the  Wolga, 
and  art  dependent  upon  Russia. 

The  Cossacks  were  known  by  that  name  ever  since 
the  948th  year  of  Christ.  They  dwelt  upon  Mount 
Caucasus,  In  the  place  now  called  Cabardy ;  and  were 
reduced  under  the  Russian  dominion  by  Pk-ince  MstislaW 
in  the  year  1021.  Many  Russians,  Poles,  and  others, 
who  could  Kot  live  at  home,  have,  at  ditferent  times, 
'been  admitted  among  the  Cossacks:  but  the  latter, 
abstracted  from  these  fugitives,  must  have  been  an  an- 
eient  and  well  governed  nation. 

Toward  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  the 
Zaporog  Cossacks  fixed  their  habitations  on  the  apa- 
cioos  plains  that  extend  along  the  banks  of  the  Dni«- 
)»er.  They  had  undergone  considerable  hardships  from 
the  incnrsiont  of  the  Tartars,  for  which  they  after- 
wards found  means  to  avenge  themselves  in  an  ample 
manner.  The  Poles  being  sensible  how  serviceable 
the  Cossacks  might  be  in  defending  them  from  the  ra- 
vages of  the  Tartars,  and  even  the  Russians,  prbpo- 
sed  to  them  terms  of  alliance.  In  1562,  they  solemn- 
ly took  them  under  tlieir  protection,  and  engaged  to 
pay  them  an  annual  subsidy ;  in  return  for  which  the 
Cossacks  were  to  keep  on  foot  a  sufficient  body  of  troops 
for  the  defence  of  the  Polish  dominions.  With  a  view 
to  bind  them  still  more  strongly  by  ties  of  interest,  the 
Poles  gave  them  the  whole  country  between  the  rivers 
Dnieper  and  Neister,  and  the  borders  of  Tartary. 
The  Cossacks  applied  themselves  with  great  industry 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  fertile  spot  j  so  that  in  a  short 
time  it  was  interspersed  with  large  towns  and  handsome 
villages.  Besides,  they  continually  harassed  the  Turks, 
and  did  them  great  damage  by  their  incursions  ; 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  latter  from  pursuing 
them,  or  making  reprisals,  they  possessed  themselves 
of  several  small  islands  in  the  Dnieper,  where  they 
kept  their  magazinea,  &c^  The  hettman  or  gene- 
ral of  the  Cossacks  was  not  in  Uit  Iciast  atobordinate 


to  the  field  marshal  of  Poland  \  bat  acted '  ia  concert  ContcU 
with  him  as  an  ally,  ftnd  nota<i  a  snbjtect  of  thM  repob* 
lie.  But  this  allianc^  though  of  auah  faaail^'  •dvkn* 
tage  to. both  parties,  w^not  of  long  doration.  The 
Poles,  seeing  the  vast  improvements  made  by  the  Cos- 
tacks,  in  the  country  they  hid  given  vp  to  them,  be- 
came envious  of  them,  and  aclpally  made  an  attempt 
to  bring  them  into  aubjectinn,  as  we  have  seen  itt  the 
history  of  Poland.  In  1648  the  Cossacks  gained  great 
advantages  over  them,  and  next  year  came  to  an  ac- 
commodation, in  which  they  not  only  pre^rved  their 
old  immonities,  but  obtained  additional  privileges. 
The  result  of  all  was,  that  these  Cossacks  remained 
under  the  protection  of  Russia ;  and  as  their  former 
country  was  entirely  laid  waste  in  the  late  Wars,  tliey 
settled  in  the  Russian  Ukraine,  upon  receiving  formsd 
aftsnrances  from  the  court  of  Rassia,  that  no  alteration 
should  be  made  in  their  political  constitution,  and  that 
no  taxes  whatever  should  be  laid  upon  tliem.  The 
Cossacks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  always  to  keep  in 
readiness  a  good  body  of  troops  ^r  iiwr  service  of 
Russia :  but  in  the  year  1 708  Mazeppa,  their  Kettman 
or  chief,  went  over  from  the  Russians  to  tlie  Swedes  ^ 
upon  *which  Peter  I»  resolved  to  prevent  soch  revolia 
for  the  future.  To  this  eAd,  after  the  battle  of  FdI^ 
towa,  be  sent  a  strong  detachment  into  the  above-men- 
tioned little  islands  in  the  Dnieper,  whither  the  Cos- 
sacks had  ied  with  their  wives  and  cfaildreo,  and  all 
their  effects  *,  and  ordered  them  all  to  be  put  to  the 
sword  witboot  distinction,  and  the  phioder  to  be  d»- 
vided  among  his  soldiers.  He  likewise  sent  a  greait 
number  of  men  into  their  country,  and  eaosed  sevecal 
thousands  of  the  Cossacks  to  be  carried  to  the  ooasta  of 
the  Baltic,  where  tliey  were  put  to  all  aorta  oT  hard 
labour  *,  by  which  means  he  Hi «  manner  extirpated  the 
whole  nation. 

What  distinguishes  the  Zaporog  Cosaaeica  ftotn  «1l 
other  people  is,  thatt  they  never  sofl^  'any  women  in 
their  settlements,  as  the  Amaxons  are  said  not  to  have 
-sofiered  any  men  among  them.  The  women  df  ^eae 
Cossacks  live  in  other  islands  of  Che  Dofeper^  They 
never  marry,  nor  have  any  family :  all  their  male  cbH- 
dren  are  enrolled  as  soldiers,  and  the  females  are  left 
with  their  mothers.  The  brother  often  has  ebildrcto 
by  his  sister,  and  the  father  by  hie  daughter.  Tbey 
know  no  laws  but  those  which  costom  has  introdoeed, 
founded  on  their  natural  wants ;  though  they  have 
among  them  some  priests  of  the  Oredc  persuasion* 
They  serve  in  the  armies  as  irrrgohirs  -y  and  woe  tx^ 
tho^e  who  fall  into  their  hands. 

The  country  of  these  CoRsacks,  who  are  an  assem- 
blage of  ancient  Roxelans,  Sarmatians,  and  Tartars,  ia 
called  the  Ocratne  or  Ukrarnei  It  lies  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  Russia  and  Poland,  Little  Tartary,  and  ToHtey, 
and  was  anciently  a  part  of  Scythia.  By  virtue  (^tbe 
last  treaty  settled  between  Russia  and  Poland,  in  ^93^ 
the  latter  remains  in  possession  ef  all  that  part  of  the 
Ukraine,  which  is  situated  on  the  west  of  the  Dnie* 
per,  and  is  now  but  poorly  cultivated.  That  on  the 
east  side,  inhabited  by  the  Cossacks,  is  in  a  mncb  bet- 
ter condition,  and  extends  abont  two  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  in  length,  and  as  many  in  breadth.  It  ia 
one  continued  fertile  plain,  watered  by  a  great  nom- 
ber  of  fine  rivers,  diversified  with  pleasant  woods,  and 
yields  sucb  plenty  of  all  aorta  of  grain,  pnUe^  tobacco, 
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C«wAct(«.  Intney  nod  wax>  as  to  supply  a  great  part  of  the  Bus* 
—  '  »iaii  empire  with  tbo«e  commoditiea,     Ita  pastures  are 

exceeding  rieb/  and  its  cattle  very  targe;  but  the  in* 
habitants  are  greatly  plagned  by  locusts,  which  iofesi 
this  fine  country.  The  bouses  in  the  Ukraine  are, 
like  these  of  the  Russian*,  mostly  built  with  tim- 
ber* 

The  Cossacks  are  tall  and  well  made,  generally  hawk- 
oeaed,  and  of  a  good  mien.  Tliey  are  hardy,  vigorous, 
brave,  and  extremely  jealous  of  what  is  moat  v&luabie 
ia  life,  their  liberty  ;  fickle  and  wavering,  but  sociable, 
cheerful,  and  tprightiy.  They  are  a  very  powerful 
people,  and  their  forces  consist  wholly  of  cavalry.— 
Tlieir  dialect  is  a  compound  of  the  Polish  and  Russian 
languages;  but  the  latter  is  the  most  predominant* 
They  were  formerly  Pagans  or  Mahometans  \  but  up* 
on  their  enterieg  intp  the  Polish  service,  they  were 
baptised  Christians  of  tlie  Romish  communion ;  and 
oew  that  they  belong  to  Russia,  they  profess  themselves 
members  of  the  Greek  church* 

Each  of  their  towns,  with  the  district  belonging  to 
it,  is  governed  by  an  officer  called  otiomann  or  aita^ 
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Tlie  Deo  Cossacks,  so  called  from  their  residence 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river  Don,  greatly  resemble 
those  already  described*  In  the  year  1 559,  when  the 
Czar  Iwan  Basilor/ltz  was  emperor  of  Russia,  they  vo- 
luntarily put  tbemielves  under  his  protection,  and  are 
ftt  this,  lime  on  a  pretty  equal  footing  with  the  other 
Russiaa  subjects*  They  have  several  towns  and  vil- 
lages upon  the  banks  of  the  Don  j  but  are  prevented 
£rem  extending  Ibemselves  farther  up  the  country,  by 
Uie  scarcity  of  fresh  water  and  wood  in  many  place?. 
Their  ohief  support  is  gruung  and  agriculture,  and  oc- 
eaaienally  robbing  and  plundering,  for  which  they 
want  neither  capacity  nor  inclination*  Every  town  is 
governed  by  a  magistrate  called  iamann  ;  and  tlie  ta« 
manns,  with  their  towns,  are  under  the  jurisdiclioa  of 
two  ottomanns,  who  reside  at  Tsberkasky.  The  troops 
of  these  Cossacks  likewise  consist  entirely  of  cavalry. 
In  this  country  all  the  towas  and  villages  are  fortified, 
and  encompassed  with  pallisades,  to  defend  them  against 
the  ineoisions  of  the  Calmooks  and  Cuban  Tartars,  with 
whom  they  are  eontieeally  at  war.  The  Cossacks  in 
general,  are  of  grsai  service  to  garrison  towns  by  way 
of  defence,  or  to  pursue  an  enemy  ^  but  are  not  so 
good  at  regular  attacksb 

The  Sietsh  Cossacks,  who  are  also  cmXWAHaidamacks^ 
have  their  particular  hettman*  They  inhabit  the  Rus- 
sian, Polish,  and  Turkish  dominions,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Dnieper* 

The  Yaik  Cossacks  dwell  on  the  south  side  of'  the 
river  Yaik ;  and  upon  the  success  of  the  Russian  arms 
in  the  kingdom  of  Aslracan,  voluntarily  submitted  to 
them*  In  stature  they  greatly  resemble  the  other  Cos- 
seeks  \  though  by  their  beerish  manner  of  living,  and 
intermarriagee  with  the  Tartare  they  have  not  the 
ahape  and  air  peculiar  to  the  rest  of  their  countrymen* 
Their  natural  dispositions  and  customs  are,  however, 
nearly  the  same*  Husbandry,  fishing,  and  feeding  of 
eattle,  are  their  principal  employments  \  and,-  like  the 
ether  tithes,  they  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  making 
depredations  on  their  neighbours*  The  continual 
wars  with  the  Kara  Kalpacs  and  the  Kaaatshaia-Horda 
•Uige  them  to  keep  their  towns  and  villages  in  a  state 


of  defence*  They  are  indeed  subject  to  Russian  wai«  CosuicVi 
wodes,  to  whom  they  pay  an  annual  tribute  in  corny  U 
wax,  boney,  and  cattle  \  but  they  have  also  their  par- 
ticular chiefs,  who  govern  tltem  according  to  their  an- 
cient customs.  Thouprh  the  generality  of  the  Yaik 
Cossacks  profess  the  Greek  religion,  yet  a  great  onany 
relics  of  Mahometanism  and  Paganism  are  still  found 
among  them*  Being  naturally  bold  and  hardy,  they 
make  excellent  soldiers;  and  tbey  are  not  so  turbu- 
lent as  the  other  Cossacks.  Tbey  live  entirely  at 
peace  with  tlie  Cal mucks  and  their  other  neighbours, 
and  even  maintain  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
them. 

COSSE  DE  dCNiSTE,  an  order  of  knighthood  in- 
stituted in  1334,  by  Louis  IX.  at  his  marriage  with 
Margaret  of  Provence*  The  motto  on  the  collar  of 
this  order  was  ExaUat  kumiles. 

COSSET,  among  farmers,  a  colt,  calf,  or  lamb,^ 
brought  up  by  band  without  the  dam* 

COSTA,  CHRiSTorHCR,  a  celebrated  botanist  of 
the  i6th  century,  was  born  in  Africa,  of  a  Portuguese 
father,  and  went  into  Asia,  to  perfect  himself  in  the 
knowledge  of  simples,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
but  found  means  to  make  his  escape,  and  after  several 
voyages,  practised  physic  at  fiurgoA.  He  wrote, 
1.  A  treatise  on  Indian  drugs  and  medicines*  2*  His 
Voyages  to  the  Indies*  3*  A  book  in  praise  of  W01- 
men  ;  and  other  works* 

COSTAL,  an  appellation  given  by  anatomists  to  se- 
veral parts  belonging  to  the  sides  \  thus  i?e  meet  with 
costal  muscles,  vertebra,  &c* 

COSTANZO,  AvGlxo  Dt,  an  lulian  historian  and 
poet,  lord  of  Catulopa,  was  born  in  1507,  of  a  noble 
and  ancient  family  of  Naples,  and  died  about  1 591* 
He  wrote,  i.  A  Histoiy  of  Naples,  from  1250  to 
1489  \  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Aquila,  in 
1582,  in  folio,  very  scarce.  2.  Italian  poems,  which 
are  esteemed,  and  have  had  several  editions* 

COSTA-RICCA,  a  province  of  North  America  in 
New  Spain,  and  in  the  audience  of  Guatimala,  bound- 
ed on  the  north-east  by  tlie  Northern  ocean,  on  the 
south  west  by  the  South  sea,  on  the  north-west  by  Ni- 
caragua, and  on  the  south-east  by  Veragua.  The  soil 
is  not  very  fertile,  tlioiigh  there  is  plenty  of  cattle* 
Carthagenu  is  the  capital  town* 

COSTARD,  Georgjei,  a  clergyman  of  the  ohorch 
of  England,  and  author  of  several  learned  works,  was 
born  about  the  year  1710. .  He  was  educated  at  Wad- 
ham  college,  Oxford  ;  and  took  the  degree  of  M*  A. 
in  1773.  The  first  ecclesiastical  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed  was  that  of  curate  of  Islip  in  Oxfordshire* 
In  1 747  he  published,  in  8vo,  Some  Observations  tend- 
ing to  illustrate  the  Book  of  Job*  In  1750  he  pub- 
lished Two  Dissertations ;  I.  On  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Keiita^  mentioned  in  Job,  chap.  xlii.  ver*  ii* 
II*  On  the  Signification  of  the  word  Hfrmts.  In  173  a 
lie  published  in  8vo,  tkiOx(9rdfD£ssert(UumesIL'CritAo^ 
sacrse^  quorum  prima  expiicatur  Evek,  xiiL  18*  oUtra 
vero^  2  lUg,  X.  22*  In  1775  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr 
Birch,  which  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, respect- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  phrase  aphttra  harbarica.  Some 
time  after  this  he  undertook  to  publish  a  second  edition 
of  Dr  Hyde^s  Hisloria  Reiigwni§  vetemm  Pcrfarvm^eo^ 
rmnque  Magorum;  and  which  was  accordingly  printed 
under  his  jospeetioD  and  with  his  corrections,  at  the  Cla- 
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Coiimrd  rcndon  Press  at  Oxfordy  in  4to«  In  1 760^  Mr  Costard^t 
II  extensive  learning  having  now  recommended  him  to  the 
Co^ini.  notice  of  Lord  Chancellor  Northington,  be  obtained^  by 
the  favour  of  that  nobleman,  in  June  1764,1116  vicarage 
of  Twickenham  in  Middlesex,  in  which  sitaation  he 
eontinued  till  his  death.  In  1 797,  he  published,  in  one 
volume  quarto.  The  History  of  Astronomy,  with  its 
application  to  Geography,  ritstory,  and  Chronology } 
occasionally  exemplified  by  the  Globes.  This  work 
was  chiefly  intended  for  the  use  of  students,  and  con« 
tains  a  full  and  distinct  view  of  the  several  improve* 
ments  made  in  geography  and  astronomy.  Mr  Coetard 
has  shown,  by  a  gradual  deductioo,  at  what  time,  and 
by  whom,  the  principal  discoveries  have  been  made  in 
geography  and  astronomy  i  how  each  discovery  hat 
paved  the  way  to  what  followed;  and  by  what  easy 
steps,  through  the  revolution  of  so  many  ages,  these 
very  useful  sciences  have  advanced  towards  their  pre« 
sent  state  of  perfection.  lu  1778,  he  published,  in 
8vo,  A  Letter  to  Nathaniel  Brassey  Halhed,  Esq. 
containing  some  Remarks  on  his  preface  to  the  Code 
of  Gentoo  Laws.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  last 
of  his  publications.  It  contains  some  criticisms  which 
were  intended  to  invalidate  the  opinion  which  Mr  Hal- 
hed had  conceived  concerning  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  Gentoo  laws ;  and  some  arguments  against  a  no« 
tion  which  had  been  adopted  by  several  writers,  drawn 
from  the  observation  of  natural  phenomena,  that  the 
world  is  far  more  ancient  than  it  is  represented  to  be 
by  the  Hebrew  chronology.  Mr  Costard  died  on  the 
10th  of  January  1782.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
learning,  and  eminently  skilled  in  Grecian  and  oriental 
literature.  His  private  character  was  amiable,  and  he 
was  much  respected  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he 
lived  for  his  humanity  and  benevolence.  Besides  the 
works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  some  others ;  and 
was  also  the  author  of  learned  papers,  inserted  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  on  astronomioal  and  chro- 
nological subjects. 

COSTIVENESS,  a  preternatural  detention  of  the 
ftces,  with  an  unusual  dryness  and  hardness  thereof, 
and  thence  a  suppression  of  their  evacuation.  See  Me- 
BiciKE  Index. 

COSTMARY,  the  English  name  of  a  species  of 
tansy.     See  Takacetum,  Botant  Index, 

COSTS,  in  Law^  imply  the  expenoes  of  a  suit  reco- 
vered by  the  plaintiff,  together  with  damages.  Costs 
were  not  allowed  by  the  common  law,  the  amercement 
of  the  vanquished  party  being  bis  only  punishment ; 
*^BIa€M,  but  they  are  given  by  statute  *•  Costs  are  allowed  in 
Cwntwnt^  chancery  for  failing  to  make  answer  to  a  bill  exhibited, 
or  making  an  insuflicient  answer ;  and  if  a  first  answer 
be  certified  by  a  master  to  be  insufficient,  the  defendant 
is  to  pay  40s. ;  31.  for  a  second  insufficient  answer ;  41* 
for  a  third,  &c.  But  if  the  answer  be  reported  good, 
the  plaintiff  shall  pay  the  defendant  40s.  costs. 

COSTUME,  a  role  or  precept  in  painting,  by  which 
the  artist  is  enjoined  to  make  every  person  and  thing 
SHStaiii  its  proper  character,  and  not  only  observe  the 
story,  but  the  circumstances,  the  scene  of  action,  the 
Gonntry  or  place,  and  take  care  that  the  habits,  arms, 
manners,  pt-oportion,  and  the  like,  exactly  correspond. 

COSTUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  mo- 
nandria  class,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
Ibe  eighth  ozier,  SeUamine<(*    8ca  BoTANjr  li^ex^. 
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COTA,  Rodriguez,  a  Spanish  poit  In  the  i6th    cotta 

century,  was  the  author  of  the  Tragi^etnnedia  dt  Calnilo        | 
y  Melibea^  which  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by    Coterie. 
Gasper  Bartbius,  and  into  French  by  Lavardin,    The 
Spauiards  set  a  great  valne  on  this  perfbmiance. 

CO-TANGENT,  the  tangent  of  an  anJi  which  ia 
the  complement  of  another  to  90.     See  Geometry. 

COTBUS,  a  town  of  Germany  in  Lower  Lnsatia. 
It  is  a  strong  important  place,  and  ia  sobject  to  Proa- 
sia.    E.  Long.  15.  29.  N.  Lat.  51.  40. 

COTE,  a  term  used  in  coursing,  to  express  the  ad- 
vantage one  greyhound  has  ovar  another  when  he  nms 
by  the  side  of  it,  and  patting  before  it,  gives  the  Jmr  a 
turn.    See  Coursikg. 

Cote  d^Or^  a  department  of  France,  eonprtsing  part 
of  the  ancient  Burgundy.  It  contmiaa  3430  sqoare 
miles,  and  had  355,500  inhabitants  ia  1815.  It  is 
productive  in  com,  and  yields  excellent  wine*  The 
mineral  productions  are  iron,  mar),  and  millatones. 
Dijon  is  the  chief  town* 

Cotes  du  Nord^  a  department  in  the  oortb  of  Fnuice* 
It  contains  2800  square  miles,  and  had  530,000  inha* 
bitants  in  1815.  It  produces  com,  hemp,  flax,  maize, 
but  no  vines*  The  breed  of  cattle  ia  good*  It  has 
mines  of  lead  and  iron,  and  considerable  ouuiafactares 
in  linen,  woollen,  leather,  hardware,  &c*  St  Brienne 
is  the  chief  town. 

CoT3'Garef  a  kind  of  refuse  wool,  so  chiag  or  clot-^ 
ted  together  that  it  cannot  he  palled  ataoder*  By 
13  Rich.  II.  Stat.  I.  c.  9*  it  is  provided,  that  aeither 
denizen  or  foreigner  make  any  other  rrfiise  of  weol^ 
but  cot-gare  and  villein.  So  the  printed  atntnte  baa 
it  $  but  in  the  parliament  roll  of  that  year  it  b  cod^iand^ 
and  wUnn.  Cbf,  or  C70f«,  signifies  aa  much  as  cottage 
in  many  places,  and  was  so  oted  by  the  Saxena  accoH-^ 
ing  to  V erstegan* 

COTELERIUS,  Johk  Baptist,  fellow  of  the  Ser- 
bonne,  and  king^s  Greek  professor,  was  bom  at  Nisoies 
in  Langoedoc  in  1627*  He  made  a  collectioa  of  the 
fathers  who  lived  in  the  apostolic  age,  which  he  pob* 
lished  at  Paris  in  two  volnmes  folio  in  i692;  all  re- 
viewed and  corrected  from  several  MS&  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  notes.  He  also  pnbliahed  Momunenia 
Eceletim  Gr^cte^  in  3  vols ;  being  a  coUectien  of  Greek 
tracts  out  of  the  king's  and  M.  Colhert's  libraries,  and 
which  had  never  been  pnblisbed  before)  to  these  he 
added  a  Latin  translation  and  notes*  He  intended  a 
farther  prosecution  of  this  work ;  but  hb  intense  stndies 
broke  his  constitution,  and  deprived  him  of  life  in  i686* 

COTERELLUS.  C^fortW  and  CbferWllkf,  accord- 
ing to  Spelman  and  Do  Fresne,  are  servile  tenants ; 
hot  in  Doomsday  and  other  ancient  MSS.  -there  ap> 
pears  a  distinction,  as  well  in  their  tenore  and  quality 
as  in  tlieir  name ;  for  the  cotarius  hath  a  free  soccage 
tenure,  and  paid  a  stated  firm  or  rent  in  provisions  or 
money,  with  some  occasional  customary  services;  where- 
as the  coterellus  seems  to  have  held  in  mere  vtlleoagey 
and  his  person,  issue,  and  goods,  were  disposable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  lord* 

COTERIE,  a  term  adopted  from  the  French  tra* 
ding  associations  or  partnerships,  where  each  peraoo 
advances  his  quota  of  stock,  and  receives  his  proportiois 
of  gain*,  and  which  retains  its  original  meaaiag.  wfaea 
applied  to  little  assemblies  or  companies  asoodaled  for 
inirth  and  good  banaar,  where  each  one  fnmishes  hia 
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Cbierie    ^'><'^*  ^^  pleaaantry.    Here  they  coin  new  words  oot 

g        understood  elisevrbere,  but  which  it  become*  fashionable 

Cott       for  others  to  use  }  and  th&y  are  thought  ridiculous  w|io 

-    w     -'  are  ignorant  of  them.     It  has  been  sometimes  used  to 

signify  a  dob  of  ladies. 

COTES,  Roger,  an  excellent  mathematician  of 
the  1 8th  century*  He  early  dixcovered  an  inclination 
to  the  mathematics  J  and  at  17  years  of  age,  was  ad* 
matted  a  pensiooer  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  In 
1 706,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  astronomy  in  the 
professorship  founded  by  Dr  Plume  archdeacon  of  Bo* 
Chester,  being  chosen  the  first  in  that  chair  for  his  great 
merit  and  learning.  In  the  year  17139  at  the  request 
of  Dr  Richard  Bcntley,  he  published  at  Cambridge, 
in  4to,  a  second  edition  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton^s  Princi* 
pia^  with  all  the  improvements  which  the  author  had 
annexed  thereto:  to  which  he  prefixed  an  excellent 
preface.  He  prepared  several  useful  books  for  the 
public  'y  and  wrote  A  Description  of  the  great  Meteor 
which  appeared  on  the  6lh  of  March  1716,  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  lie  lived  but  a 
iittle  while  to  carry  on  the  discourses  for  which  be 
was  eminently  qualified  \  dying  in  the  prime  of  his  age 
10  1 7 16,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  the  lovers  of  the 
sciences* 

COT£SWOLD,  several  sbeep-cotes,  and  sheep 
feeding  on  hills.  It  comes  from  the  Saxon  ootc^  i.  e. 
tfojo,  '*  a  cottage,**  and  wM^  *^  a  place  where  there  is 
ao  wood.** 

COTHURNUS,  Buskin,  a  very  high  shoe  or  patUn 
raised  on  soles  of  cork,  worn  by  the  ancient  actors  in 
tragedy,  to  make  them  appear  taller  and  more  like  the 
heroes  they  represented,  most  of  whom  were  supposed  to 
be  giants.  It  covered  the  greatest  part  of  the  leg,  and 
was  tied  beneath  the  knee,  ^schylos  is  said  to  have 
invented  the  cothurnus.    See  Buskin. 

COTICE,  or  CoTiS£',  in  Heraldry^  is  the  fourth 
part  of  the  bend ;  which  with  us  is  seldom  or  ever 
borne  bnt  in  cooples,  with  a  bend  between  them  $ 
whence  probably  the  name}  from  the  French  coie^ 
*'  side  }**  they  being  borne,  as  it  were,  aside  of  the 
bend.  A  bend  thus  bordered  is  said  to  be  cotiseti^  co^ 
iiei.  He  bears  sable  on  a  bend  cotised  argent  three 
cinqnefoiU* 

COTILLON,  the  name  of  a  well-known  brisk 
dance,  in  which  eight  persons  are  employed.  The  term 
is  French,  and  signifies  an  under-petticoat. 

COTRONE,  a  town  in  the  Hither  Calabria  fund- 
ing on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Croton,  though  not  oc- 
cupying the  same  extent  of  ground :  (See  Croton). 
It  is  fortified  with  single  walls,  and  a  castle  erected  by 
Charles  V.  Its  private  buildings  are  poor  and  sordid, 
the  streets  dismal  and  narrow.  Cheese  and  corn  are 
the  principal  commodities.  For  the  stowage  of  corn, 
there  are  ranges  of  granaries  in  the  suburbs  )  and  the 
annual  export  is  about  20,000  tomoti.  The  cheese  is 
tolerably  good  \  but  has  a  great  deal  of  that  hoi  acrid 
taste  so  common  to  all  cheese  made  with  goat*s  milk. 
The  wine  is  not  unpleasant,  and  appears  susceptible  of 
improvement  by  better  management  in  the  making  and 
keeping* 

COTT,*a  particular  sort  of  bed- frame,  suspended 
from  the  beam  of  a  ship  for  the  officers  to  sleep  in 
between  the  decks.  This  contrivance  is  much  moie 
•onvenient  at.  sea  than  either  the  hammocks  or  fixed 


cabins  :  being  a  large  piece  of  canvas  sewed  into  the 
form  of  a  chest,  about  six  feet  long,  and  one  foot  deep, 
and  from  two  to  three  feet  wide.  U  is  extended  by  a 
square  wooden  fmrne  with  a  canvas  bottom. 

COTTAGE,  CoTTAGiUM,  is  properly  a  little 
house  for  habitation  without  lands  belonging  to  it: 
Stat.  4.  £dw»  I.  But  by  a  later  statute,  31  Eliz.  c.  7. 
no  man  may  build  a  cottage  unless  he  lay  four  acres  of 
land  thereto  \  except  it  be  in  market-towns  or  cities, 
or  within  a  mile  of  the  sea,  or  for  the  habitation  of 
labourers  in  mines,  sailori,  foresters,  shepherds,  &c. 
and  cottages  erected  by  order  of  justices  of  the  peace 
for  poor  impotent  people  are  excepted  out  of  the  statute. 
The  four  acres  of  land  to  make  it  a  cottage  within  the 
law*are  to  be  freehold,  and  land  of  inheritance  \  and 
four  acres  holden  by  copy,  or  for  life  or  lives,  or  for  any 
number  of  years,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  make  a  lawful 
cottage. 

CoTTdOB  System^  a  system  of  domestic  economy, 
founded  on  the  plan  of  giving  small  portions  of  land  to 
the  poorer  classes.    See  Supplement. 

COTTON,  in  Commerce^  a  soft  downy  substance 
found  on  the  gossypium,  or  cotton -tree.  See  Gossypi* 
UM,  Botany  Index.  « 

Cotton  is  separated  from  the  seeds  of  the  plant  by  a 
mill,  and  then  spun  and  prepared  for  all  sorts  of  fine 
work,  as  stockings,  waistcoats,  quilts,  tapestry,  curtains,. 
&c.  With  it  they  likewise  make  muslin  ;  and  some* 
times  it  is  mixed  with  wool,  sometimes  with  silk,  and 
even  with  gold  itself. 

The  finest  sort  comes  from  Bengal  and  the  coast  of 
Cororoandel. 

Cotton  makes  a  very  considerable  article  !n  com* 
merce,  and  is  distinguished  into  cotton- wool  and  cot« 
ton-thread.  The  first  is  brought  mostly  from  Cyprus, 
St  John  d*Acro,  Smyrna,  and  the  East  inn  West  Indies  ; 
the  most  esteemed  is  white.  Those  who  boy  it  in  bales 
should  see  that  it  has  not  been  wet :  moistore  being 
very  prejudicial  to  it. 

Of  cotton-thread,  that  of  Damas,  called  cotton  d^ounce^ . 
and  that  of  Jerusalem,  called  bazas^  are  the  most  esteem- 
ed;  as  also  that  of  the  West  India  islands.     It  is  to 
be  chosen  white,  fine,  very  dry,  and  evenly  spun.  The 
other  cotton  threads  aro  the  half  bazas,  the  rames,  the. 
beledin,  and  gondezel ;  the  payas  and  moontasiri,  the 
geneguins,  the  baqnins,  the  josselassars,  of  which  there 
are  two  sorts.    Those  of  India,  known  by  the  name  of 
Tutucorin,  Java,  Bengal,  and  Surat,  are  of  four  or  five 
sorts,  distinguished  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  &c.     They 
are  sold  in  bags,  with  a  deduction  of  one  pound  and  a 
half  on  each  of  those  of  Tutucorin,  which  are  the  dearest, 
and  two  pounds  on  each  bag  of  the  other  sorts.     For» 
those  of  Fielebas,  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and  Jerusalem,  the 
deduction  at  Amsterdam  is  eight  in  the  hundred  for  the 
tare,  and  two  in  the  hundred  for  weight,  and  on  the 
value  one  per  cent,  for  prompt  payment. 

Cotton  of  Sism,  is  a  kind  of  silky  cotton  in  the  An* 
tilles,  so  called  becau;ie  the  grain  was  brought  from  Siaro. 
It  is  of  an  extraordinary  fineness,  even  surpassing  silk  ia 
softness.  They  make  hose  of  it  there  preferable  to  silk 
ones  for  their  lustre  and  beauty.  They  sell  from  10  to. 
X  2  and  1 5  crowns  a  pair,  but  there  are  very  few  made 
unless  for  curiosity. 

The  manner  (rf' packing  Cotton  as  practised  in  the 
AntiUts*    The  bags,  are  made  of  coarse  cloth,  of  which. 
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tiitioii.  ttiey  Cake  three  ells  and  a  half  each  \  the  breadth  is 
one  el!  three  inches.  When  the  bag  has  been  well 
soaked  in  water,  they  hang  it  up,  extending  the  mouth 
of  it  to  cross  pieces  of  timber  nailed  to  posts  fixed  in 
the  ground  seven  or  eight  feet  high.  He  who  packs 
it  goes  into  the  bag,  which  is  six  feet  nine  inches  deep, 
or  t hereabouts,  and  presses  down  the  cotton,  which  an- 
other bands  hino,  with  hands  and  feet ;  observing  to 
tread  it  equally  everywhere,  and  putting  in  but  little  at 
a  time.  The  best  time  of  packing  is  in  rainy  moist 
weather,,  provided  the  cotton  be  under  cover.  The  bag 
should  contain  from  300  to  320  pounds.  The  tare  a- 
bated  in  the  Antilles  is  three  in  the  hundred.  Cotton 
being  a  production  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  ma* 
nufactures,  it  cannot  be  too  much  cultivated  in  our  own 
plantations  that  will  admit  of  it. 

CoTTOiT'Spinmngf  the  art  or  process  of  reducing  cot- 
ton-wool into  yarn  or  thread. 

The  most  simple  method  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
only  one  in  use  for  a  long  time  in  this  country,  was  by 
the  hand,  upon  the  well-known  domestic  machine  call- 
ed a  one-thread  wheeL  But  as  the  demand  for  cotton- 
goods  began  to  increase,  other  inventions  were  thought 
of  for  expediting  this  part  of  the  manufacture.  About 
50  years  ago,  one  Paiil  and  others  of  London  con- 
trived an  engine  for  a  more  easy  and  expeditious  me- 
thod of  spinning  cotton,  and  for  which  they  obtained 
a  patent }  but  the  undertaking  did  not  prove  successful. 
Some  years  thereafter,  various  machines  were  con- 
atructed  by  different  persons  for  facilitating  the  spinning 
of  cotton  ;  but  without  producing  any  very  material 
or  lasting  advantage.  At  length,  about  the  year  1767, 
Mr  James  Hargrave,  a  weaver  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Blackburn  in  Lancashire,  constructed  a  machine  by 
which  a  great  number  of  threads  (from  20  to  80) 
might  be  spun  at  once,  and  for  which  he  obtained  his 
majesty's  letters-patent.  This  machine  is  called  a/fff- 
fijtr,  and  is  the  best  contrivance  for  spinning  woof  or 
shute  that  has  hitherto  appeared.  It  is  now  commonly 
constructed  for  84  threads ;  and  with  it  one  person  can 
spin  100  English  hanks  in  the  day,  each  hank  contain- 
ing 840  yards. 

Carding  of  cotton,  as  a  preparation  for  spinning, 
used  formerly  to  be  performed  by  the  hand,  with  a 
single  pair  of  cards  upon  the  knee  :  but  this  being  a 
tedious  method,  ill  suited  to  the  rapid  operations  of 
the  new  spinning  machines,  other  methods  were  con- 
trived for  affording  a  quicker  and  more  adequate  sup- 
ply. The  firdt  improvement  for  this  purpose  was 
likewise  made  by  Mr  Hargrave  }  and  consisted  in  ap- 
plying two  or  three  cards  to  the  same  board,  and  fix- 
ing them  to  a  stool  or  stock ;  whence  they  obtained  the 
name  of  stock-cards.  With  these,  one  woman  could 
perform  two  or  three  times  as  much  work  as  she  could 
do  before  in  the  common  way.  A  still  more  expediti- 
ous method  of  carding,  however,  by  what  are  common- 
ly called  cylinder  cards,  was  soon  afterwards  invented, 
and  is  that  which  is  now  most  commonly  practised :  but 
as  several  persons  lay  claim  to  this  invention,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  to  whom  in  particular  the  merit  of  it 
is  due. 

The  next  and  most  capital  improvements  which  this 
branch  of  manufacture  received  were  horn  Mr  Ark- 
wright,  a  native  of  Lancashire,  afterward  Sir  Richard 
Arkwrigfat  of  Cromford  in  DerbyAire.  He  first  brought 


forward  his  qcw  method  of  spinning  cotton  in  1768,  Cotiam 
for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in  1769.  In  1775, 
lie  obtained  another  patent  for  engines  which  he 
bad  constructed  to  prepare  the  materials  for  spin- 
ning ;  though  one  of  these  patents,  being  challenged 
at  law,  was  set  aside  some  years  before  it  expired. 
The  result  of  Mr  Arkwrigbt*8  dtilerent  inventions  and 
improvements  is  a  combination  of  machinery,  by  which 
cotton  is  carded^  rovedf  and  ^^js,  with  the  utmost  ex- 
actness and  equality ;  and  such  a  degree  of  perfection 
attained  in  spinning  tiiayp,  as  is  not  to  be  equalled  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  To  these  improve- 
ments this  country  is  entirely  indebted  for  the  great 
extent  of  its  cotton  manufactures)  large  buildings 
having  been  erected  for  that  branch  both  in  £nglattd 
and  Scotland,  many  of  which  contain  several  thou- 
sands of  spindles,  each  driven  by  one  or  more  large 
water  wheels  \  and  some  of  such  extent  as  to  spin  at 
the  rate  of  one  thousand  yards  of  twut  or  warp  yam 
in  the  minute. 

Other  machines  have  been  invented  at  diflnent  tiraea, 
and  a  variety  of  improvements  made  by  different  me- 
chanics and  manufacturers ;  one  of  which  in  particular 
we  must  not  omit  to  mention.  It  is  called  a  msUe^  be- 
ing a  kind  of  mixture  of  machinery  between  the  fiforp- 
machine  of  Mr  Arkwright  and  the  scio^machine  or 
hand  jenny  of  Mr  Hargrave ;  and  was  also  invented  in 
Lancashire.  This  machine  bids  fair  to  bo  of  great  use 
in  spinning  cotton-yam  for  muslins  to  a  degree  of  fine- 
ness never  known  before  in  this  country,  being  nearly 
equal  in  quality  to  those  usually  brought  from  India. 

CoTToif'Miiis,,  are  large  buildinga  with  peculiar  ma- 
chinery for  carding,  roving,  and  sptooing  cotton  :  (see 
the  preceding  article).  These  were  entirely  unknown 
in  this  coon  try  before  the  different  inventions  and  im- 
provements of  Messrs  Arkwright  and  Hargrave  $  atnce 
which  time  great  numbers  have  been  erected  in  Eng- 
land, many  in  Scotland,  and  seme  in  Ireland. 

The  first  erections  of  the  kind  were  by  Mesfers  Ark- 
wright and  Hargrave,  both  in  the  town  of  Notting- 
ham, and  both  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The  engines 
were  then  driven  by  horses^  but  since  that  time. they 
have  been  chiefly  erected  upon  water-falls  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  )  particularly  the  warp^machiaes, 
which  are  better  adapted  for  being  driven  by  water 
than  any  other.  The  most  extensive  of  these  is  in  thn 
village  and  neighbourhood  of  Cromford  hi  Derbyshire, 
and  under  the  imme«1iate  inspection  of  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
wright. The  first  that  was  erected  in>  Scotland  was  for 
Mr  Peter  Brotherston,  under  the  inspection  and  direc- 
tion of  Mr  John  Hacket  from  Nottingham ;  and  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pennyontck  near  Edinburgh^ 
Since  which  time  many  have  been  erected  in  tho  neigh- 
bourhood of  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Lanark,  Perth,  &o. 
Many  are  driven  by  steam-engines. 

General  State  of  the  Cotton  Mam^ctonf.  The  fa?* 
eiltties  which  the  manufactoivrs  of  Great  Britain  had 
suddenly  acquired,  and  tlie  imosense  capitals  which 
they  have  so  recently  laid  out  in  expansive  machinery 
and  other  heavy  establisbmenta  for  carrying  on  the 
cotton  trade,  are  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the 
world.  Above  140  cotton  millt  are  now  {%*fiT)  built 
in  Great  Britain,  of  which  nearly  two  thirds  have 
been  erected  within  these  seven  vears.  Besidea  these, 
there  are  above  30,500  band-miUs  or  jeanioi  ibr  s|Mn*- 
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Cotton.    iMig  tlie  shote  for  tbe  twitted  ysni  ^bq  bj  Uw  wa- 
ter-mills. 

AboTe  a  millren  of  mooey  wat  wilbtn  tbit  time  rank 
in  mills,  haiul-enj^ines,  aod  other  macbioea|iiid«diDgUie 
grounds  and  necessary  bnildings* 

Expence  of  water-mills,  £.7x5,000 

Ditto  of  band  jennies,  houses,! 

buildings,  and  auxiliary  ma-  >  285,000 

chinery,  supposed  at  least,    J 

Total,    L.  1 ,000,000 

A  power  bad  also  been  created  of  working  nearly 
two  millions  of  spindles  )  and  men,  women,  snd  chil- 
dren were  trained  to  this  business,  capable  of  carrying 
the  eottnn  mannfaetnre  ahnost  to  any  extent.  In 
1 787,  the  power  ef  spindles  capable  of  being  worked 
was  estimated  as  follows  : 


In  the  water-mills. 
In  the  jeimies. 


286,000 
^•665,100 


Total  spindles,        i>95i9ioo 

In  tbe  branches  applicable  to  nmslin  and  callico,  it 
was  calcnlated  tliat  einployment  was  given  to  100,000 
men  and  women,  and  at  least  60,000  children  ;  neny 
of  the  latter  baring  been  taken  from  different  parishes 
and  hospitals  in  Great  Britain. 

The  qoantfty  ef  the  raw  nnlerial  ef  ootton  weel 
consumed  in  tUs  RMnuiactnre,  which  did  not  amount 
to  6,000,000  pounds  in  1781,  and  was  only  about 
1 1,000,000  poonds  sis  years  ago,  had  amounted  in  tbe 
year  1787  to  tbe  enormous  height  of  22,000,000  lb. 
and  upwards  ;  and  tbe  astonishing  rapidity  ef  this  in- 
crease is  in  some  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  cxten- 
tOm  of  these  branches  to  the  gooda  nf  India,  parcica« 
larly  the  catiieoes  and  muslins. 

British  calUcoes  were  fittt  made  in  Lancashire  about 
the  year  1772,  but  the  progress  was  slow  till  within 
these  last  .12  years.  The  qnantity  mano&ctnred  has 
since  extended  from  about  50,000  to  1,000,000  ef 
pieces  made  in  the  course  of  a  single  year. 

British  muslins  were  not  aucoessfully  introduced  un- 
til the  year  1781,  and  were  eairied  to  no  great  extent 
until  1 785,  after  which  period  the  progress  during  two 
years  became  rapid  beyond  all  example*  The  acquisi- 
tion of  cotton  wool  of  a  superior  quality  from  Deme- 
rara  and  the  Brazils,  and  the  improrements  made  in 
the  spinning  fine  yams  upon  the  mule  jennies  had  gi- 
ren  a  spring  to  this  branch  of  the  cotton  manufactory, 
which  extended  it  beyond  what  it  was  possible  to  have 
conceived.  Above  bnlf  a  million  pieces  of  muslin  of 
different  kinds,  including  shawls  and  handkerchief, 
were  computed  to  be  annually  made  in  Great  Britain  ^ 
while  the  quantity  not  only  increased  daily  with  tbe 
new  accession  of  powers  that  were  bursting  foKh  upon 
the  country,  but  tbe  quality  was  exceedingly  improv- 
ed $  and  since  a  yearly  supply  of  about  300  bales  of  £ast 
Indian  cotton  has  been  obtained  by  the  way  of  Oolend, 
yarns  have  been  spun,  and  moslinj  have  been  wove, 
equal  to  any  from  India.  Nothing,  therefore,  bnt  a 
fine  raw  material  appeared  wanting  to  enable  the  Bri- 
tisli  manufacturer  to  carry  this  branch  to  tbe  greatest 
extent :  and,  of  all  others,  it  is  that  apeoies  ef  cotton 
goods  which  deserves  moat  to  be  encouraged^  because 


of  the  immense  retnm  it  makes  for  labour  osere  than  CottM. 
any  other  bronch  af  the  cotton  manufactory.  East  In- 
dia cotton  wool  has  been  spun  into  one  pound  ef  yam 
worth  five  guineas ;  and  when  wove  into  muslin,  and 
afterwards  ornamented  by  children  in  the  tamboor,  has 
extended  to  the  value  of  15!.$  yielding  a  return  of 
5900  per  cent,  an  the  raw  material. 

But  the  state  of  the  raw  oiatertals,  and  the  pro- 
greasive  and  astonishing  increase  of  this  manufacture, 
will  be  best  exphuned  fay  what  follows : 


Cottooi  wool  atrd  la 

Snppoted  Valie  when 

the  Manttfaclure. 

MRDufacturtd. 

1781, 

ib.  5,101,920 

L.  2,000,000 

178^ 

11,206,810 

3,900,000 

>7«3. 

9*546  fn9 

11,280,238 

3,200,0C0 

1784, 

3,950,000 

'78s. 

17,992,888 

6,000,000 

1786, 

«$>,iji»867 

6,500,000 

1787. 

21,600000 

7,500,000 

Such  was  the  progress  of  tbe  British  cotton  manu- 
factory till  1787  'f  when,  with  establishments  and  me- 
chanical powers  capable  of  bringing  forward  immense 
quantities  of  goods  into  the  consumption,  this  roanu- 
fiicture  was  checked  by  a  great  and  sudden  reduction 
of  tbe  prices  of  £ast  India^  goods  of  the  same  specie?, 
which  were  sold  above  20  per  cent,  on  an  avfeiage  un- 
der the  lowest  prices  at  which  the  British  manufacturer 
can  afford  to  sell  without  loss. 

The  conduct  in  the  East  India  Company  quickly 
operated  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  British  manu- 
factures ;  and  there  is  no  saying  how  far  these  might 
be  reduced,  tfhould  that  company  be  allowed  to  press 
goods  open  the  market  at  prices  which  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  original  cost,  and  under  circumstances  where 
every  Idea  of  protecting  duties  is  annihilated  in  the 
eflect  of  the  general  system. 

The  home-manufacture  of  this  article,  liowever^  in 
all  its  different  branches,  has  been  greatly  extended. 
See  its  recent  progress  described  in  the  article  CoT* 
TON  Manufacture,  in  the  Supflement. 

Lavender  Cotton*  See  Santox.ina,  .Botany  In- 
dex, 

Philosophic  Cotton^  a  name  given  to  the  flowers  of 
zinc,  on  account  of  their  white  colour,  extreme  light-  • 
ness,  and  resemblance  to  cotton. 

FioM  made  to  resembie  Cottos.    See  Flax. 

Siik'CoTTos.    See  Bombax,  Botany  Iftdcx. 

CoTTOV'Weed.   See  Gnaphalium,  Botany  Index,. 

Cotton,  Sir  Robert^  a  most  eminent  English  anti- 
quarian, descended  from  an  ancient  family,  \%%a  bom 
in  1570.  In  bis  i8th  year  he  began  to  collect  ancient 
records,  charters,  and  other  MSS.  Camden,  Selden, 
and  Speed,  acknowledged  tlteir  obligations  to  him  in  • 
their  respective  works.  He  was  highly  distinguished 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  by  James  J.  .who  created 
him  a  baronet.  He  wrote  many  things  himself  \  but 
our  principal  obligations  to  him  are  for  his  valuable  li- 
brary, consisting  of  curious  manuscripts,  &c»  ivhich  he 
was  40  years  in  coUeoting*  At  his  death  «n  1631,  he 
left  the  property  of  it  to  his  family,  though  designed 
for  public  use.  A  large  accession  was  made  to  this  li- 
brary by  private  benefactions  beforo  the  death  of  the 
founder,  and  afterwards  by  the  purchases  of  hiabeirs^. 
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C«Uon  >nd  donations  of  oihcn,  wbo  added  to  it  a  great  num- 
B  her  of  books,  chiefly  relating  to  the  history  and  antiqui- 
^^IrJ!^^  ties  of  onr  own  nation*  An  act  of  parliament  was  ob« 
tained,  at  the  request  of  Sir  John  Cotton,  in  1790,  for 
■preserving  it  after  bis  decease,  under  the  above  deno- 
mination, for  public  use*  It  is  now  fixed  in  the  British 
Museum.  For  statutes  relating  to  it,  see  1 2  and  13 
W.  Ill,  c.  3.  and  5  Anne,  cap.  30. 

Cotton,  Charles^  a  burlesque  poet,  was  descended 
of  a  good  family,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II* 
and  James  II.  His  most  celebrated  piece  is  Scarroni' 
'des^  or  Travesite  of  the  first  and  fourth  books  of  the 
^neid.  But  though,  from  the  title,  one  would  be 
apt  to  imagine  it  an  imitation  of  Scarron^s  famous 
Travestie  of  the  same  author,  yet,  upon  examination, 
it  will  be  found  greatly  to  excel  not  only  that,  but 
every  other  attempt  of  the  same  kind  that  has  been 
hitberto  made  in  any  language.  He  has  also  translated 
several  of  Lncian^s  dialogues,  in  the  same  manner,  nn* 
der  the  title  of  The  Scomr  SSro^t/^— and  written  ano- 
ther poem  of  a  more  serious  kind,  entitled  TAe  fTofukrs 
of  the  Peak.  The  exact  period  of  either  Mr  Cotton's 
birth  or  his  death,  is  nowhere  recorded  \  but  it  is  pro- 
bable the  latter  happened  about  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Neither  is  it  better  known  what  his  circum- 
stances were  with  respect  to  fortune:  they  appear, 
liowever,  to  have  been  easy,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
turn  of  his  writings,  which  is  such  as  seems  scarcely 
possible  for  any  one  to  indulge  whose  mind  was  not 
perfectly  at  ease.  Yet  there  is  one  anecdote  told  of 
him,  which  seems  to  show  that  his  vein  of  humour 
could  not  restrain  itself  on  any  consideration,  viz*  that 
in  consequence  of  a  sinsle  couplet  in  his  Virril  Trave$» 
tiff  wherein  he  has  made  mention  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
ruff  worn  by  a  grandmother  of  his  who  lived  in  the 
Peak,  he  lost  an  estate  of  400L  per  annum ;  the  old 
lady,  whose  humour  and  testy  disposition  he  could  by 
no  means  have  been  a  stranger  to,  being  never  able  to 
forgive  the  liberty  be  had  taken  with  her ;  and  having 
her  fortune  wholly  at  her  disposal,  although  she  had  be- 
fore made  him  her  sole  heir,  altered  her  will,  and  gave 
it  away  to  an  absolute  stranger. 

COTTUS,  or  Bxtll-head,  a  genus  of  fishes  be« 
longing  to  the  order  of  thoracicL  See  IcBTHYOLOGT 
Indem, 

COTULA,  Mat-weed,  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing  to  the  syngenesia  class.     See  BotaKT  Index* 

CoTULA,  or  Cotjfia^  a  liquid  measure  in  use  among 
the  ancients. 

Fannius  says  the  cotvla  was  the  same  thing  with  the 
hemina,  which  was  half  a  sextary. 

At  cotylas,  qtrns  siplaceat^  dixisse  licebit 
Meminas  recepit  geminas  sextariiu  unus, 

'Chorier  observes,  that  the  cotyla  was  used  as  a  dry 
measure  as  well  as  a  liquid  one  ;  from  the  authority  of 
Thucydides,  who  in  one  place  mentions  two  cotylse  of 
wine,  and  in  another  two  cotylae  of  bread. 

COTURNIX*  See  Tetrao,  Ornithology  In^ 
dex. 

COTYLEDON,  Navel-wort,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  decandria  class ;  and  ranking  under 
tlie  natural  order  Succulents.    See  Botaky  Index. 

COTYLEDONES,  in  Anatomy^  are  certain  glan- 
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dular  bodies,  adheriiig  to  the  chorion  of  some  a&i-  Cotykd 
mals. 

Cottledones,  in  Botany^  the  perishable  porous  side 
lobes  of  the  aeed,  which  involve,  and  for  spoie  time  fur- 
nish nourishment  to,  the  embryo  plant*  See  Botany 
Index. 

COTYTTO,  the  ^dess  of  all  debaucheir.  Her 
festivals,  called  Co^ftkOf  were  celebrated  by  the  Athe- 
nians, Corinthians,  Thracians,  &c.  during  the  night. 
Her  priests  were  called  bapta^  and  nothing  but  debau- 
chery and  wantonness  prevailed  at  the  celebration*  A 
festival  of  the  same  name  was  observed  in  Sicily,  where 
the  votaries  of  the  goddess  carried  about  boughs  hung 
with  cakes  and  fruit,  which  it  was  lawful  for  any  per- 
son to  pluck  off*  It  was  a  capital  fooiahment  to  reveal 
whatever  was  seen  or  done  at  these  aacred  festivals.  It 
cost  Eupolis  his  life  for  an  onseasoBahle  reflection  upon 
them.  The  goddess  Cotytto  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  Proserpine. 

COUCH,  in  Paintings  denotes  a  lay,  or  impression 
of  colour,  whether  in  oil  or  water,  wherewith  the  pain- 
ter covers  his  canvas,  wall,  wMuscot,  or  other  matter 
to  be  painted. 

The  word  is  also  used  for  a  lay  or  impieasioo  on  any 
thing,  to  make  it  firm  and  ooosistent|  or  to  screen  it 
from  the  weather. 

Paintings  are  covered  with  a  oooch  of  varnish :  a 
canvas  to  be  painted  must  first  have  two  couches  of 
aiie,  before  the  colours  be  laid )  two  or  three  coaches 
of  white  lead  are  laid  on  wood,  before  the  couch  of  gold 
be  applied :  the  leather-gilders  lay  a  couch  of  water 
and  whites  of  eggs  on  the  leather,  before  they  apply 
the  gold  or  silver^eaf. 

The  sold-wire-drawers  also  ose  the  word  couch  (n 
the  gola  or  silver  leaf  wherewith  they  cover  the  mass 
to  be  gilded  or  silvered,  before  they  draw  it  throng 
the  iron  that  is  to  give  it  its  proper  thicknew* 

The  gilders  use  couch  for  the  quantity  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver leaves  applied  00  the  metals  in  gilding  or  silvering* 
Each  couch  of  gold  is  abont  one  leaf,  or  two  at  most, 
and  each  of  silver  three  to  gild :  if  the  gilding  he  hatch- 
ed, there  ara  required  firom  eight  to  twelve  couches ; 
and  onlv  three  or  four  if  it  be  without  hatching*  To 
•liver  there  are  required  from  four  to  ten  ooochea,  ac- 
cording to  the  beauty  of  the  work* 

CoucH'Grass.    Slee  Triticum,  Botany  Index. 

COUCHANT,  in  Heraldry,  is  understood  of  a  lion, 
or  other  beast,  when  l^ing  down,  but  with  his  head 
raised ;  which  distinguishes  the  posture  of  couchant' 
from  dormant,  wherein  he  is  supposed  quite  atretched 
out  and  asleep* 

COUCHE,  in  Heraldry^  denotes  any  thing  lying 
along;  thos  chevroo-conche,  is  a  chevron  lying  side- 
wisCf  with  the  two  ends  on  each  side  of  the  shield, 
whidi  should  properly  rest  on  the  base* 

COUCHER,  or  Courcher,  in  our  sUtutes,  in  used 
for  a  fiu^tor,  or  one  that  continues  in  some  place  or  coon- 
try  for  traffic }  as  formerly  in  Gascoign,  for  the  buying 
of  wines*    Anno  37  Edw.  IIL  c^  i6* 

CouCHER,  is  also  used  for  the  general  hook  in  which 
any  religtoos  house  or  corporation  register  their  parti- 
cular acts*    Anno  3  and  4  Edw*  VI.  c*  10* 

COUCHING  0/  a  Cataract,  in  Surgery.  See 
Surgery  Iiulex. 

COVE, 
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C9ft,         COVE,  a  smftll  creek  or  baj,  where  boats  and  small 
Covenant,  vessels  maj  ride  at  anchor,  sheltered  from  the  wind  and 
sea. 

COVENANT,  in  Lawy  is  the  consent  and  agree- 
ment of  two  or  more  persons  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  some 
act,  or  thing,  contracted  between  them.  Also  it  is 
the  declaration  the  parties  make,  that  they  will  stand 
to  such  agreement,  relating  to  lands  or  other  things ; 
and  is  created  by  deed  in  writing,  sealed  and  execoted 
by  the  parties,  or  otherwise  it  may  be  implied  in  the 
contract  as  incident  thereto.  And  if  the  persons  do  not 
perform  their  covenants,  a  writ  or  action  of  covenant 
is  the  remedy  to  recover  damages  for  the  breach  of 

them. 

Covenant,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  denotes  a  con- 
tract or  convention  agreed  to  by  the  Scotch  in  the 
year  1638,  for  maintaining  their  religion  free  from 
innovation.  In  1581,  the  general  assembly  of  Scotland 
drew  np  a  confession  of  faith,  or  national  covenant, 
condemning  episcopal  government,  nnder  the  name  of 
hierarchy^  which  was  signed  by  James  I.  and  which  he 
enjoined  on  all  his  subjects.  It  was  again  subscribed 
in  1590  and  1596.  The  subscription  was  renewed  in 
1638,  and  the  subscribers  engaged  by  oath  to  maintain 
religion  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  in  1580,  and  to  re- 
ject all  innovations  introduced  since  that  time.  This 
oath  annexed  to  the  confession  of  faith  received  the 
name  of  the  covenant :  as  those  who  subscribed  it  were 
called  covenanters. 

Covenant,  in  Theokgy^  is  much  used  in  connection 
with  other  terms ;  as,  i.  fhe  Covenant  of  Grace  is  that 
which  is  made  between  God  and  those  who  believe  the 
gospel,  whereby  they  declare  their  subjection  to  him, 
and  he  declares  his  acceptance  of  them  and  favour 
to  them.  The  gospel  is  sometimes  denominated  a 
covenani  rf  grace^  in  opposition  to  the  Mosaic  law. 
a.  Covenant  ^Redemption  denotes  a  mutual  stipulation, 
tacit  or  express,  between  Christ  and  the  Father, 
relating  to  the  redemption  of  sinners  by  him,  previous 
to  any  act  on  Christ's  part  under  the  character  of 
Mediator.  3.  Covenant  ^  Works  signifies,  in  the 
language  of  some  divines,  any  covenant  whereby  God 
requires  perfect  obedience  from  his  creatures,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  no  express  provision  for  the  pardon 
of  offences  to  be  committed  against  the  precepts  of  it, 
on  the  repentance  of  such  supposed  offenders,  but  pro- 
nouncee  a  sentence  of  death  upon  them :  such,  they 
say,  was  the  covenant  made  with  Adam  in  a  state 
of  innocence,  and  that  made  with  Israel  at  Mount 
Sinai. 

Solenm  League  and  CorxsJHTf  was  established  in  the 
year  i643»  ^^  formed  a  bond  of  union  between  Scot- 
land and  England.  It  was  sworn  and  subscribed  by 
many  in  both  nations;  who  hereby  solemnly  abjured 
popery  and  prelacy,  and  combined^  together  for  their 
mutual  defence.  It  was  approved  by  the  parliament 
and  assembly  at  Westminster,  and  ratified  by  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  Scotland  in  1645.  ^>"8  Charles  L  dis- 
approved of  it  when  he  surrendered  himself  to  the 
Scots  army  in  1646:  but  in  1650  Charles  IL  declared 
his  approbation  both  of  this  and  the  national  covenant 
by  a  solemn  oath ;  and  in  August  of  the  same  year, 
made  a  farther  declaration  at  Dunfecmline  to  the  same 
purpose^  which  was  also  renewed  on  occasion  of  his 
coronation  at  Scone  in  i6<i.     The  covenant  was  ra- 
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tified  by  parliament  in  this  year }  and  the  subscription  Cavcntni, 
of  it  required  by  every  member,  without  which  the  Covcnuy. 
constitution  of  the  parliament  was  declared  null  and 
void.  It  produced  a  series  of  distractions  in  the  sub- 
sequent  history  of  that  country,  and  was  voted  illegal 
by  parliament,  and  provision  made  against  it.  Stat.  14, 
Car.  II.  c.  4. 

Ark  of  the  CovESAST^  in  Jewish  antiquity.  See  Ark. 

COVENTRY,  a  town  of  Warwickshire,  in  Eng- 
land, situated  in  W.  Long.  i.  26.  N.  Lat.  52.  25.  It 
is  an  ancient  place,  and  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name 
from  a  convent  formerly  situated  here.  Leofric,  earl 
of  Mercia,  who  rebuilt  the  religions  house  after  it  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  was  lord  of  tlie 
place  about  the  year  1040,  is  said,  upon  some  provo* 
cation,  to  have  loaded  them  with  heavy  taxes.  Be* 
ing  importuned  by  his  lady,  Godina,  to  remit  them, 
he  consented,  upon  condition  that  she  should  ride  na« 
ked  through  the  town,  which  he  little  imagined  she 
would  ever  comply  with.  But  he  found  himself  mis. 
taken  :  for  she  accepted  the  offer,  and  rode  through 
the  town  with  her  long  hair  scattered  all  over  het 
body ;  having  first  enjoined  the  citizens  not  to  venture, 
on  pain  of  death,  to  look  out  as  she  passed.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  a  certain  taylor  could  not  help  peep* 
ing :  and  to  this  day  there  is  an  effigy  of  him  at  the 
window  whence  he  looked.  To  commemorate  this 
extraordinary  transaction,  and  out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  their  patroness,  the  citizens  make  a  proces- 
sion every  year,  with  the  figure  of  a  naked  woman 
horseback.      After  Leofric*s  death,  the   earls  of 
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Chester  became  lords  of  the  city,  and  granted  it  many 
privileges.  At  length  it  was  annexed  to  the  earldom 
of  Cornwall  'y  and  growing  considerable,  bad  divers 
immunities  and  privileges  conferred  upon  it  by  several 
kings;  particularly  that  of  a  mayor  and  two  bailiffs 
by  Edward  III. ;  and  Henry  VI.  made  it,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  some  other  towns  and  villages,  a  distinct  coun- 
ty, independent  of  the  county  of  Warwick.  But  af- 
terwards Edward  VI.  for  their  disloyalty,  deprived  them 
of  their  liberties,  which  were  not  restored  till  they 
had  paid  a  fine  of  500  merks.  By  a  charter  from- 
James  I.  an  alderman  is  allotted  to  each  ward,  with 
the  powers  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  within  the  city 
and  its  liberties.  The  walls  were  ordered  to  be  de- 
molished at  the  Restoration  \  and  now  nothing  remains 
of  them  but  the  gates,  which  are  very  lofty.  Coventry 
is  note~d  for  the  two  parliaments  which  were  held  in  it } 
the  one  called  the  parliament  of  Dunces^  and  the  other 
of  Devils.  The  former  was  so  called  on  account  of  the 
exclusion  of  the  lawyers ;  and  the  attainders  of  the  duke 
of  York,  the  earls  of  Salisbury,  Warwick,  and  March, 
procured  the  other  the  epithet  of  Devils,  The  town- 
house  of  Coventry  is  much  admired  for  its  painted  win- 
dows, representing  several  kings  and  others  that  have 
been  benefactors  to  the  city.  The  chief  manufaetures 
carried  on  here  are  temmies  and  ribbands. 

Coventry  had  171923  inhabitants  in  181 1.  It  sends 
two  members  toparliament^and  gives  title  of  earl  to  an  an- 
cient family  of  the  same  name..— It  is  a  bisbop^s  see.  The 
bishoprick  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Oswy  king  of 
Mercia,  In  the  year  6$6  or  657  ;  and  although  it  has  a 
double  name,  yet,  like  Bath  and  Wells,  it  is  a  single  dio- 
cese. It  was  so  wealthy,  that  King  Offa,  by  the  favour 
of  Pope  Adrian,  constituted  it  an  archiepiscopal  see;  but 
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Voxtniry  this  title  was  luid  aside  on  the  death  of  that  king.     In 
1         *075i  Peter,  the  34lh  bishop,  removed  the  see  to  Cbes- 
^[         tcr.     In  1 102,  Robert  de  Limsey,  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor, removfsd  it  to  Coventry  5   and  Hugo  Movant, 
the  41st  bishop,   removed  it  back  to  LltchBeld,    but 
with   great  opposition  from    the    monks  of  Coventry. 
The  dispute   was  Bnally  settled  in   a  manner  nearly 
similar  to  that  which  is  mentioned  between  Bath  and 
Wells.     Here  it  was  agreed  that  the  bishop  should  be 
styled  from    both    places,   and   that  Coventry   should 
have  the  precedence  ^  that  they  should  choose  the  bt* 
shop  alternately  }  and  that  they  should  both  make  one 
chapter  to  the  bishop,  in  «vhich   the  prior  of  Coventry 
should  be  the  chief  man.     Matters  continued  thus  till 
the  lleformation,  when  the  priory  of  Coventry  being 
dissolved  by  King  Henry  VIII.  the  style  of  the  bishop 
continued  as  before.     But  an  act  of  parliament  passed 
33d  of  King  Henry  VIIL   to  make   the   dean    and 
chapter  of  JLiltcbBeld  one  sole  chapter  to  the  bishop. 
This  see  hath  given  three  saints  to  the  church  ^  and  to 
the  nation  one  lord  chancellor,   three  lord  treasurers, 
three  presidents  of  Wales,  one  chancellor  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  and  one  master  of  the  wardrobe. 
The  old  church  built  by  King  Oswy  being  taken  down 
by  Roger  de  Clinton,    the  37th  bishop,  be  built  the 
beautiful  fabric  that  now  stands  in  1148,  and  dedicated 
it  to   the  Virgin  Mary  and   St  Chad.      Daring   the 
grand  rebellion,  the  church  suffered  much)    but  soon 
after  the  Restoration,  it  was  repaired  and  beautified. 
This  diocese  contains    the  whole  counties  of  Stafford 
and  Derby  (except  two  parishes  of  the  former),  the 
largest  part  of  Warwickshire,  and  nearly  one  half  of 
Shropshire,  in  which  are  555  parishes,  of  which  250 
are  impropriate.     It   hath   four  archdeaconries,  viz* 
Stafford,  Derby,  Coventry,  and  Shrewsbury.      It  la 
valued  in  the  king's  books  at  JJQI*  i8s.  2\A,  and  is 
computed  to  be  worth  annually  2oool.     The  clergy's 
tenth  is  590!.  i6s«  11^.     To  this  cathedral  belong 
a  bishop,   a  dean,  a  precentor,  a  chancellor,  a  trea- 
surer, four   archdeacons,   twenty-seven   prebendaries, 
five  priest-vicars,  seven  lay   clerks   or   singing  men, 
eight  choristers,   and  other  under  officers   and   ser- 
vants. 

CONVERSED  Sine,  In  Geometry^  the  remaining 
part  of  the  diameter  of  a  circle,  after  the  versed  sine  Is 
taken  firom  it.    See  Geometry. 

COVERT,  in  Law.'^Temme  Covert  denotes  a  wo- 
nan  married,  and  so  covered  by,  or  under  the  protec- 
tion of,  her  husband. 

Covert  Way^  or  Corridor,  in  Fortification^  a  space 
of  ground,  level  with  the  field  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch, 
three  or  four  fathoms  broad,  ranging  quite  round  the 
half  moons  and  other  works  towards  the  country.  It 
has  a  parapet  raised  on  a  level,  together  with  its  ban- 
quets and  glacis.    See  Fortification. 

COVERTURE,  in  Law^  is  applied  to  the  state  and 
condition  of  a  married  woman,  who  is  under  the  power 
of  her  husband,  and  therefore  called ymmr  couvert. 
COUGH,  in  Medicine,    See  Medicike  Index* 
CoOGH,  in  Farriery.    See  Farricrt  Index, 
Cough,  called  the  busk,  is  a  disease  to  which  young 
bullocks  are  subject.     In  this  disorder  the  wind-pipe 
and  its  branches  are  loaded  with  small  taper  worms. 
Farmert  count  the  disease  iDcorable  5  bnt  fumigations 
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with  mercuriaU,  as  cinnabar,  or  with  foetids,  as  tobacco, 
might  prove  serviceable. 

COUHAGE,  or  Stinkikg  Beaks^  a  kind  of  kidney- 
beans  imported  from  the  East  Indies,  where  they  are 
nsed  as  a  cure  for  the  dropsy.  The  down  growing  ott 
tf^e  outside  of  the  pod  is  so  pointed  as,  like  a  nettle,  to 
sting  the  flesh,  though  not  with  so  painful  a  sentatios. 
This,  by  a  corruption  of  the  word,  is  called  cottiteA, 
See  DoLiCHos,  Botany  Index, 

COVIN,  a  deceitful  compact  or  agreement  betweea 
two  or  more  to  deceive  or  prejudice  a  third  person : 
As,  if  a  tenant  for  life  conspire  with  another,  that  thte 
other  shall  recover  the  land  which  the  tenant  holds  10 
prejudice  of  him  in  reversion.  Dr  Skinner  takes  the 
word  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  conventtim^  and 
therefore  writes  it  coven.     See  Conspiracy. 

COVING,  in  building,  is  when  bouses  are  built 
projecting  over  the  ground  plot,  and  the  turned  pro* 
jecture  arched  with  timber,  lathed  and  plastered. 

COVINUS,  among  the  ancients,  a  kind  of  ebarioty 
in  which  the  Gaols  and  Britons  used  to  fight  in  battles. 

COUL,  or  Cowl.    See  Cowl. 

COULTER,  in  Hushamhn/^  an  iron  instrament, 
fixed  in  the  beam  of  a  plough,  and  serving  to  col  the 
edge  of  each  furrow.     See  AGRicuLTt7R£. 

COUNCIL,  or  Counsel,  in  a  general  sense,  mm 
assembly  of  divers  considerable  persons  to  concert  mea- 
sures relative  to  the  state. 

In  Britain,  the  law,  in  order  to  assist  the  king  in  the 
discharge  of  bis  duties,  the  maintenance  of  hit  dignity, 
and  the  exertion  of  his  prerogative,  hath  assigned  him 
a  diversity  of  councils  to  advise  with. 

1.  The  first  of  these  is  the  high  court  of  parliament* 
See  Parliament. 

2.  The  peers  of  the  realm  are  by  their  birth  here- 
ditary counsellors  of  the  crown ;  and  nay  he  caDed 
together  by  the  king,  to  impart  their  advite  in  all 
matters  of  importance  to  the  reahn,  either  in  time  of 
parliament,  or,  which  hath  been  tbetr  principal  nae, 
when  there  is  no  parliament  in  being.  Aeeordingly, 
Brocton,  speaking  of  the  nobility  of  his  time,  aays,  thej 
might  properly  be  called  *^  consoles  Ik  consnlendo ;  regee 
enim  tales  sibi  associant  ad  consulendum.**  And  in  the 
law-books  it  is  laid  down,  that  the  peers  are  created 
for  two  reasons :  I.  Ad  consulendum^  2,  Ad  defendeih- 
dum^  regem:  for  which  reasons  the  law  gives  them 
certain  great  and  high  privileges;  snch  as  freedom 
from  arrests,  &c.  even  when  no  parliament  is  sitting  \ 
because  the  law  intends,  that  they  are  always  assisting 
the  king  with  their  counsel  for  the  common-wealth, 
or  keeping  the  realm  in  safety  by  their  prowess  and 
valour. 

Instances  of  conventions  of  the  peers,  to  advise  tho 
king,  have  been  in  former  times  very  frequent  i  thoogli 
now  fallen  into  disuse,  by  reason  of  the  more  reglilar 
meetings  of  parliament.  Sir  Edward  Coke  gives  us  in 
extract  of  a  record,  5  Henry  IV.  concerning  an  ex- 
change of  lands  between  the  king  and  the  earl  of  Nor* 
thumberland,  wherein  the  value  of  each  was  agreed 
to  be  settled  by  advice  of  parliament  (if  any  should 
be  called  before  the  feast  of  St  Lucia),  of  otherwise 
by  advice  of  the  grand  conncil  of  peers,  which  the  king 
promises  to  assemble  before  the  said  feast,  in  case  no 
parliament  shall  be  called.    Many  other  imtnncei  of 
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GmscU.  this  kind  of  meeting  are  to  be  found  nnder  oar  ancient 
<  H  ■■>  kings  :  though  the  formal  method  of  convoking  them 
Black$t.  im^i  been  so  long  left  off,  that  ithen  King  Charles  I.  in 
C$mnunt.  i^^q^  issued  out  writs  under  the  great  seal  to  call  a 
council  of  all  the  peers  uf  England,  to  meet  and  attend 
biS  majesty  at  York,  prevtons  to  the  meeting  of  the 
long  parliament,  the  earl  of  Clarendon  mentions  it  as 
s  new  invention,  not  before  heard  of :  that  is,  as  he 
explains  himself,  so  old,  that  it  had  not  been  practised 
in  some  hundreds  of  jears«  But  though  there  had  not 
for  a  long  time  before  been  an  instance,  nor  lias  there 
been  any  since,  of  assembling  them  in  so  solemn  a  man* 
Her,  yet  in  cases  of  emergency,  our  princes  have  at' se- 
veral times  tbonght  proper  to  call  for,  and  consult  as 
many  of  the  nobility  as  could  easiljr  be  brought  toge- 
ther \  as  was  particularly  the  case  with  King  James  II. 
afifcer  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange  \  and  with 
Ihe  prince  of  Orange  himself  before  he  called  the  con* 
ventiott  pariiament  which  afterwards  called  him  to  the 
throne. 

Besides  this  general  meeting,  it  is  usually  leoked 
upon  to  be  the  right  of  each  particular  peer  of  the 
realm,  to  demand  an  audience  of  the  king,  and  to  lay 
before  him  with  decency  and  respect  such  matters  at 
he  shall  judge  of  importance  to  the  public  weal.  And 
therefore,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  it  was  made  an 
article  of  impeaehment  in  parliament  against  the  two 
Hugh  Spencers,  father  and  son,  for  which  they  were 
banisbed  the  kingdom,  **  that  they  by  their  evil  covin 
wonld  not  suffer  the  great  men  of  the  realm,  the  king's 
good  counsellors,  to  speak  with  the  king,  or  to  come 
near  bin ;  bat  only  in  presence  and  hearing  of  aald 
Hugh  the  father  and  Hugh  the  son|  or  one  of  them, 
and  at  their  will,  and  according  to  sucli  things  at 
pleased  them.'* 

3*  A  third  council  belonging  to  the  king,  are,  ac- 
•wording  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  bis  judges  of  the  courts 
of  law,  for  laW'matters.  And  this  appears  frequently 
10  the  English  statutes,  particulaily  14  Edward  IIL 
ow  5*  and  in  other  books  of  law.  80  that  when  the 
king's  council  is  mentioned  generally,  it  must  be  de^ 
fitted,  particularized,  and  understood  secufidum  subjeom 
tarn  maUriem ;  **  according  to  the  subject  matter  ^^ 
aad  if  the  subject  be  of  a  legal  nature,  then  by  the 
king's  council  is  understood,  his  oonncil  for  matters  of 
law  $  namely,  his  judges.  Therefore,  when  by  statnte 
16  Richard  II.  c.  5.  it  was  made  a  high  offence  to  im« 
port  into  England  any  papal  bulls,  or  other  processed 
from  Borneo  and  it  was  enacted,  that  the  offenders 
ahoald  be  attached  by  their  bodies,  and  brought  before 
the  king  and  his  council  to  answer  for  such  offence ', 
here,  by  the  expression  of  king*s  council^  were  noder- 
atood  the  king*s  judges  of  his  courts  of  justice,  the  sub- 
ject matter  being  legal :  this  being  the  general  way  of 
interpreting  the  word  council. 

4»  But  the  principal  council  belonging  to  the  king 
is  bis  privy  council^  which  is  generally  by  way  of 
eniaence,  called  the  cmincUm  For  an  account  of  its 
etostitntion  and  powers,  see  the  article  Pbivy  Ckmn^ 
dL 
.   AMc  Council.    See  Auijc. 

Common  Council^  in  the  dty  of  London,  is  a  ooort 
wherein  are  made  all  the  bye-laws  which  bind  ihi  citi* 
ceoa.  It  eoDsists,  like  the  pariiament,  of  two  houses)  an 
upper,  composed  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldennenj  anda 


lower,  of  a  number  of  common-council  men,  chosen 
by  the  several  wards,  as  representatives  of  the  body  of 
the  citizens. 

Council  of  War ^  an  assembly  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  an  army  or  fleet,  occasionally  called  by  the  ge- 
neral or  admiral  to  concert  measures  for  their  conduct 
with  regard  to  sieges,  retreats,  engagements,  &c. 

Council,  in  church  hisiory,  an  assembly  of  prelates 
and  doctors,  met  for  regulating  matters  relative  to  the 
doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  church. 

National  Council^  is  an  assembly  of  the  prelates  o« 
a  nation  under  their  primate  or  patriarch. 

Oecumenical  or  General  Council^  is  an  assembly 
which  represents  the  whole  body  of  the  universal  church. 
The  Romanists  reckon  eighteen  of  them  \  Bullinger,  in 
his  Treatise  de  Conciliis,  six  ;  Dr  Prideanx,  seven  ^  and 
Bishop  Beveridge  has  increased  the  number  to  eight, 
which,  he  says,  are  all  the  general  councils  which  have 
ever  been  held  since  the  time  of  the  first  Christian  em- 
peror. They  are  as  follows  :  i.  The  council  of  Nice, 
held  in  the  reign  of  Constantiue  the  Great,  on  account 
of  the  heresy  of  Arios.  2*  The  council  of  Constan- 
tinople, called  under  the  reign  and  by  the  command  of 
Theodosius  the  Great,  for  much  the  same  end  that  the 
former  council  was  summoned.  3.  The  council  of 
Ephesus,  convened  by  Theodosius  the  younger  at  the 
suit  of  Nestorius.  4.  The  council  of  Chalcedon,  held 
in  the  reign  of  Martinns,  which  approved  of  the  En- 
tychian  heresy.  5.  The  second  council  of  Constanti- 
nople, assembled  by  the  emperor  J  ustinian,  condemned 
the  three  chapters  taken  out  of  the  book  of  Theodo- 
rus  of  Mopsuestia,  having  first  decided  that  it  was  law- 
ful to  anathematise  the  dead.  Some  authors  tell  us, 
that  they  likewise  condemned  the  several  errors  of 
Origen  about  the  Trinity,  the  plurality  of  worlds,  and 
pre-existence  of  souls.  6.  The  third  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, held  by  the  command  of  Constantins  Po- 
gonatus  the  emperor,  in  which  they  received  the  defi- 
nitions of  the  five  first  general  councils,  and  particu- 
larly that  against  Origen  aad  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia. 
7«  The  second  Nicene  council.  8.  The  fourth  council 
of  Constantinople,  assembled  when  Louis  II.  was  em- 
peror of  the  West.  The  regulations  which  they  made 
are  contained  in  twenty-seven  canons,  the  heads  of 
which  are  set  down  by  M.  du  Pin,  to  whom  the  reader 
is  referred. 

COUNSEL,  in  a  general  sense,  signifies  advice  or 
instruction  how  to  behave  in  any  difficult  matter. 

CoaKSKL,  or  Advocates^  in  English  courts  of  law, 
are  of  two  species  or  degrees  ^  Barristers,  and  Ssr- 
JEANTS.    See  these  articles  j  also  Advocate. 

From  both  these  degrees  some  are  usually  selected 
to  be  bis  majesty's  counsel,  learned  in  the  law;  the  two 
principal  of  whom  are  called  his  atiomey-generali  and 
solieitoT'general.  The  first  king's  counsel,  under  the  de* 
gree  of  seijeant,  was  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  was  made 
so  honoris  causa^  without  either  patent  or  fee ;  so  that 
the  first  of  the  modem  order  (who  are  now  the  sworn 
servants  of  the  crown,  with  a  standing  salary)  seems  to 
have  been  Sir  Francis  North  ;  afterwards  lord  keepec 
of  the  great  seal  to  King  Charles  II.  These  king's 
counsel  answer,  in  some  degree,  to  the  advocates  of  the 
revenue,  advocatiJUci^  among  the  Romans.  For  they 
must  not  be  employed  in  anv  case  against  the  crown 
without  special  lioeiise  >  in  which  restricliea  tbej  agree 
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Coanicl    ^ith  the  advocates   of  the  fisc ;  bat,  in  the  imperial 


law,  the  prohibition  was  carried  still  fariUery  and  per- 
haps was  more  for  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign  )  for, 
excepting  some  peculiar  causes,  the  fiscal  advocates 
were  not  permitted  to  be  at  all  concerned  in  private 
suits  between  subject  and  subject.  A  custom  has  of 
late  years  prevailed,  of  granting  letters  patent  of  pre* 
cedeuce  to  such  barristers  as  the  crown  thinks  proper 
to  honour  with  that  mark  of  distinction ;  whereby  they 
are  entitled  to  such  rank  and  preaudience  as  are  assign* 
ed  in  their  respective  patents;  sometimes  next  after 
the  king^s  attorney-general,  but  u^suaily  next  after  his 
niajesty^if  counsel  next  being.  These,  as  well  as  the 
queen's  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  rank  promiscu- 
oudly  with  the  king^s  counsel ;  and,  together  with 
fheni,  sit  within  the  bar  of  their  respective  courts :  but 
receive  no  salaries,  and  are  not  sworn  ;  and  therefore 
are  at  liberty  to  be  retained  in  causes  against  the  crown. 
And  all  other  Serjeants  and  barristers  indiscriminately, 
(except  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  where  only  Ser- 
jeants are  admitted),  may  take  upon  them  the  protec- 
tion and  defence  of  any  suitors,  whether  plaintifi'or  de- 
iendant;  who  are  therefore  called  their  dients ;  like 
t^e  dependants  on  the  ancient  Roman  orators.  These 
i-ndeed  practised  gratis^  for  honour  merely,  or  at  most 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  influence  ;  and  so  likewise  it  is 
established  with  us,  that  a  counsel  can  maintain  no 
action  for  his  fees  ;  which  are  given,  not  as  locatto  vel 
condvctio^  but  as  qutddam  honorarium  ;  not  as  a  salary 
or  hire,  but  as  a  mere  gratuity,  which  a  counsellor 
cannot  demand  without  doing  wrong  to  his  reputa- 
tion *,  as  is  also  laid  down  with  regard  to  advocates  in 
the  civil  law,  whose  honorarittm  was  directed,  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  not  to  exceed  in  any  case  io,ooo 
sesterces,  or  about  Sol.  of  English  money.  And  in 
order  to  encourage  due  freedom  of  speech  m  the  law* 
ftil  defence  of  their  clients,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
check  the  unseemly  licentiousness  of  prostitute  and  il- 
liberal men  (a  few  of  whom  may  sometimes  insinuate 
theniselves  even  into  the  most  honourable  professions), 
it  hath  been  holden  that  a  counsel  is  not  answerable  for 
any  matter  by  him  spoken,  relative  to  the  cause  in 
hand,  and  suggested  in  the  client*s  instructions;  al- 
though it  should  reflect  upon  the  reputation  of  another, 
ftnd  even  prove  absolutely  groundless  ;  but  if  he  men* 
tions  an  untruth  of  his  own  invention,  or  even  upon  in- 
structions, if  it  be  impertinent  to  the  cause  in  hand,  he 
is  then  liable  to  an  action  from  the  party  injured.  And 
counsel  guilty  of  deceit  and  collusion  are  punishable  by 
the  statute  Westm.  I.  3  £dw.  I.  c.  28.  with  imprison- 
ment for  a  year  and  day,  and  perpetual  silence  in  the 
courts  :  a  punishment  still  sometimes  inflicted  for  gross 
misdemeanors  in  practice* 

COUNSELLOR,  in  general,  a  person  who  advises 
another :  thus  we  say,  a  counsellor  at  law,  a  privy 
counsellor,  &c. 

Counsellor  at  Law^  a  person  retained  by  a  cilent, 
to  plead  his  cause  in  a  public  court  of  judicature. 
See  Advocate,  Barrister,  Counsel,  and  Ser- 
jeant. 

Privy  60USSELLOR.     See  Privy  CounciL 

COUNT,  (Comes),  a  nobleman  who  possesses  a  do- 
no  ain  erected  into  a  county.     See  Viscount. 

English  and  Scottish  counts  we  distinguish  by  the 
U3^.  oi,  earls ;   foreign  ones  t»till  retain  their  proper 


name.  The  dignity  of  a  count  is  a  medtam  between 
that  of  a  duke  and  a  baron.  According  to  the  modern 
use,  most  plenipotentiaries  and  ambassadors  assume  the 
title  of  counts,  though  they  have  no  county  ;  as  the 
count  d'Avaux,  &c. 

Anciently,  all  generals,  coonsellorsy  judges,  and  se» 
cretaries  of  cities  under  Charlemagne,  were  called 
counts;  the  distinguishing  character  of  a  duke  and  count 
being  this,  that  the  latter  bad  but  one  town  under  him, 
but  the  former  had  several. 

A  count  has  a  right  to  bear  on  his  arms  a  coronet, 
adorned  with  three  precious  stones,  and  snrmonnted  with 
three  large  pearls,  whereof  those  in  the  middle  and 
extremities  of  the  coronet  advance  above  the  rest. 

Counts  were  originally  lords  of  the  conrty  or  of 
the  emperor's  retinue,  and  bad  their  name  comitcs^  a 
comitando^  or  a  cwftmeando:  hence  those  who  were 
always  in  the  palace,  or  at  the  emperor's  side,  were 
called  counts  palatine^  or  comites  a  latere*  See  Pala- 
tine. 

In  the  times  of  the  commonwealth,  comites  among 
the  Romans  was  a  general  name  for  all  those  who 
accompanied  the  proconsuls  and  propraetors  into  the 
provinces,  there  to  serve  the  commonwealth ;  as  the 
tribunes,  prsefects,  scribes,  &c. 

Under  the  emperors,  comites  were  the  officers  of 
the  palace.  The  origin  of  what  we  now  call  eounU 
seems  owing  to  Augustus,  who  took  several  senators  to 
be  his  comitesy  as  Dion  observes,  i.  e.  to  accompany 
him  in  his  voyages  and  travels,  and  to  assist  him  in  the 
bearing  of  causes ;  which  were  thus  judged  with  the 
same  authority  as  in  full  senate.  Gallienns  seems  to 
have  abolished  this  council,  by  forbidding  the  seoatora 
being  found  in  the  armies  ;  and  none  of  his  successors 
re-established  it. 

These  counsellors  of  the  emperor  were  really  coonts, 
comites^  i.  e.  companions  of  the  prince;  and  they 
sometimes  took  the  title  thereof,  but  always  with  the 
addition  of  the  emperor's  name  whom  they  aceom- 
panied :  so  that  it  was  rather  a  mark  of  their  office 
than  a  title  of  dignity.  Constantine  was  the  first  who 
converted  it  into  a  dignity  ;  and  under  him  it  was 
that  the  name  was  first  given  absolotely.  The  name 
once  established  was  in  a  little  time  indiftrently  con* 
ferred,  not  only  on  those  who  followed  the  court, 
and  accompanied  the  emperor,  but  also  on  most 
kinds  of  officers^  a  long  list  whereof  is  given  os  by  Da 
Cange. 

Eusebius  tells  us,  that  Constantine  divided' the  coonta 
into  three  classes  )  the  first  bore  the  title  of  OktsireSf 
the  second  thatof  c/tirm»i}f,  and  tLhemnrds  spectabHes  f 
the  third  were  called  petfectisstmi.  Of  the  two  first 
classes  was  the  senate  composed  :  those  of  the  third 
had  no  place  in  the  senate,  but  enjoyed  several  other  of 
the  privileges  of  senators. 

There  were  counts  who  served  on  lend,  others  at 
sea }  some  in  a  civil,  some  in  a  religions,  and  some 
in  a  legal  capacity ;  as  comes  nerarii^  comes  sacrarum 
hrgitionum^  comes  sacri  consistorii^  comes  curitt^  comes 
capelUe^  comes  arc Aiatrorum^comescommercibrum^  comes 
vestiarius^  comes  horrcorum^comesopsoniorum  wannonte^ 
comes  domesticorum^  comes  eqaorvm  rtgiorum  or  comes 
stabuli^  comes  domorvm^comeseKeubitorum^comesnotari* 
orum^  comes  Icgum  or  professor  injure^  comes  iimitum  or 
ptarcarum.  comes  portus  Bomm^  comes  patrimonii^  &c. 
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Count.  The  Franks,  Germans,  Sec.  passing  into  Gaul  and 
Germany,  did  not  aboliKh  the  form  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment :  and  as  the  goveroors  of  cities  and  provinces 
were  called  counts^  comites^  and  ilukes^  duces^  the^  con- 
tinned  to  be  called  so.  They  commanded  in  time  of 
war  \  and  in  time  of  peace  they  administered  justice. 
Thas,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  counts  were  the 
ordinary  judges  and  governors  of  the  cities. 

These  counts  of  cities  were  beneath  the  dukes  and 
counts  wlio  presided  over  provinces  ;  the  first  being 
constituted  in  the  particular  cities,  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  latter.  The  counts  of  provinces  were  in 
nothing  inferior  to  dukes,  who  themselves  were  only 
governors  of  provinces.  Under  the  last  of  the  second 
race  of  French  kings,  they  got  their  dignity  rendered 
hereditary,  and  even'  usurped  the  sovereignty  when 
Hugh  Capet  came  to  the  crown  \  his  authority  waa 
not  sufficient  to  oppose  their  encroachments  \  and  hence 
it  is  they  date  the  privilege  of  wearing  coronets  in  their 
arms  \  they  assumed  it  then,  as  enjoying  the  rights  of 
sovereigns  in  their  particular  districts  or  counties. 
But,  by  degrees,  most  of  the  counties  became  reunited 
to  the  crown. 

The  quality  of  count  is  now  become  very  different 
from  what  it  was  anciently  ;  being  now  no  more  than 
a  title,  which  a  king  grants  wpon  erecting  a  territory 
into  a  county,  with  a  reserve  of  jurisdiction  and  sove- 
reignty to  himself.  At  first  there  was  no  clause  in 
the  patent  of  erection  intimating  the  reversion  of  the 
eounty  to  the  crown  in  default  of  heirs  male  \  but 
Charlefl  IX.  to  prevent  their  being  too  numerous,  or- 
dained that  duchies  and  counties,  in  default  of  heirs 
■sale,  should  return  to  the  crown. 

The  point  of  precedence  between  counts  and  mar- 
quises was  formerly  much  controverted :  the  reason 
was,  that  there  were  counts  who  were  peers  of  France, 
but  no  marquises  \  but  the  point  was  given  up,  and 
marquises  took  place  ^  though  anciently,  when  counts 
wwe  governors  of  provinces,  they  were  on  a  level  even 
with  dukes. 

William  the  Conqueror,  as  is  observed  by  Camden, 
gave  the  dignity  of  counts  in  fee  to  his  nobles  j  annex- 
ing it  to  this  or  that  county  or  province,  and  allotting 
lor  their  maintenance  a  certain  proportion  of  money, 
arising  from  the  prince's  profits  in  the  pleadings  and- 
forfeitures  of  the  provinces.  To  this  purpose  he  quotes 
an  ancient  record,  thus :  Hen.  II.  Rex  Angii<B  his 
verbis  comitem  creavit;  sciatis  nosjecisse  Hugonem 
Bigot  comitem  de  Norf^  Sfc,  de  tertio  denarii  de  Nor- 
wich  et  Norfolk^  sicut  aliquis  comes  Angli^^  Sfc» 

The  Germans  call  a  count,  graqf  or  graff;  which, 
according  to  a  modem  critic,  properly  signifies  judge; 
and  is  derived  from  gravio  or  grqffio^  of  y^^«,  /  write. 
They  have  several  kinds  of  these  counts  or  graffs  ;  as 
landgraves,  marchgraves,  burg-graves,  and  pals-graves 
or  counts  palatine.  These  last  are  of  two  kinds  :  the 
former  are  of  the  number  of  princes,  and  have  the 
investiture  of  a  palatinate  \  the  others  have  only  the 
title  of  couni  poiatine  without  the  investiture  of  any  pii- 
ktinate.  Some  assert,  that  by  publicly  professing  the 
imperial  laws  for  twenty  yearfi,  the  person  acquires  the 
dignity  of  a  count  palatine  ^  and  there  are  instances  of 
professors  in  law  who  have  assumed  the  title  according- 
ly \  but  there  are  others  who  question  this  right. 

QpUKT,  in  LaWf  denotes  the  original  declaration  in 


a  real  action  ;  as  the  declaration  is  in  -a  personal  one ',     Count 
the  libellus  of  the  civilians  answers  to   both.      Yet,         H 
count  and  declamtion  are  sometimes  confounded,  and  *  <>""^*J" 
used  for  each  other  ^  as,  count  in  debt,  count  in  appeal, .  ^^ 
&c, 

CousT'Wheel^  in  the  striking  part  of  a  clock,  a 
wheel  which  moves  round  once  in  12  or  24  hours.  It 
is  sometimes  called  the  locking-wheeL  See  Clock^ 
Making, 

COUNTER,  a  term  which  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  divers  words  of  our  language,  and  generally 
implies  opposition  9  but  when  applied  to  deeds,  means 
an  exact  copy  kept  of  the  contrary  party,  and  some- 
times signed  by  both  parties. 

CouNTSR'Changed^  in  Heraldry^  the  intermixture  or 
opposition  of  any  metal  with  a  colour. 

CovsTER'Flory^  in  Heraldry^  is  said  of  a  tres^ure 
whose  flowers-de-luce  are  opposite  to  others.     See  He* 

RALDRY* 

CouNTSR'Drawing^  in  Paintings  is  the  copying  a 
design  or  painting,  by  means  of  a  fine  linen-cloth,  an 
oiled  paper,  or  other  transparent  matter,  where  the 
strokes  appearing  through  are  followed  with  a  pencil, 
with  or  without  colour.  Sometimes  it  is  done  on 
glass,  and  with  frames  or  nets  divided  into  squares 
with  silk  or  with  thread,  and  also  by  means  of  in- 
struments invented  for  the  purpose,  as  the  parallelo- 
gram. 

CousTRR'Etmine^  in  Heraldry^  is  the  contrary  of 
ermine,  being  a  black  field  with  white  spots. 

COUNTERFEITS,  in  Law,  are  persons  that  oh- 
tain  any  money  or  goods  by  counterfeit  letters  or  false 
tokens,  who  being  convicted  before  justices  of  assize  or 
of  peace,  &c.  are  to  suffer  such  punishment  as  shall  be 
thought  fit  to  be  inflicted  under  death,  as  imprison- 
ment,- pillory,. &c. 

COUNTER-FOIL,  or  Counter -j/otA:,  in  the  exche- 
quer,.that  part  of  a  tally  which  is  kept  by  an  officer  of 
the  court. 

CouNTER'Guard^  in  Fortification^  is  a  work  raised 
before  the  point  of  a  bastion,  consisting  of  two  long 
&ces  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  bastion,  making  & 
salient  angle  \  they  are  sometimes  of  other  shapes,  or 
otherwise  situated. 

CoUNTSB' Light,  or  Counter-Jour,  a  light  opposite  to 
any  thing,  which  makes  it  appear  to  disadvantage.  A 
single  counter-light  is  sufficient  to  take  away  all  thci 
beanty  of  a  fine  painting. 

CouNTSR'Marchf  in  military  affairs,  a  change  of  the. 
face  or  wings  of  a  battalion,  by  which  means  those  that 
were  in  the  front  come  to  be  in  the  rear.  It  also  signi- 
fies returning,  or  marching  back  again. 

Counter- Mine^  in  War,  a  well  .and  gallery  drove., 
and  sunk  till  it  meet  the  enemy^s  mine,  to  prevent  its. 
effect. 

CovNTER'Paled^  in  Het.*aldry/i9  when  the  escutcheon 
is  divided  into  twelve  p^les  parted  per  fesse,  the  two 
colours  being  counter-changed  j  so  that  the  upper  are  of 
one  colour  and  the  lower  of  another. 

CouKTSR'Part,  in  Music,  denotes  one  part  to  be  ap-, 
plied  to  another.    Thus  the  bass  is  said  to  be  a  counter- 
part to  the  treble. 

CovNTSR' Passant,  in  Heraldry,  is  when  two  lions 
are  in  a  coat  of  arms,  and  the  on^  seems  to  go  quite  the . 
contrary  way  from  the  others  . 

CovyTER' 
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CtfUiiter* 
l>oint 

H 

Counters. 


CovsTSH^Point^  to  Muitc^  a  term  derWed  from  the 
Latin  preposition  contra  and  the  yterh pungere  f  becaosa 
the  musical  characters  by  which  the  notes  in  each  part 
are  signified  are  placed  in  such  a  manner,  each  with  re- 
i>pect  to  each,  as  to  show  bow  the  parti  answer  one  ano> 
tlier.     See  Composition. 

CountsU' Pointed  {Contre-pointe)^  in  Henddry^  is 
when  two  cheverons  in  one  escutcheon  meet  in  the 
points,  the  one  rising  as  usual  from  the  base,  and  the 
other  inverted  falling  from  the  chief  j  so  that  they  are 
counter  to  one  another  in  the  points.  They  may  also 
be  counter-pointed  when  they  are  founded  upon  the 
aides  of  the  shield,  and  the  points  meet  that  way,  called 
counteT'pointed  infesse* 

COUNTERPOISE,  in  the  manege,  is  the  liberty 
of  the  action  and  seat  of  a  horseman  }  so  that  in  all 
the  motions  made  by  the  horse,  he  does  not  incline  his 
bod?  more  to  one  side  than  to  the  other,  but  continues 
in  the  middle  of  the  saddle,  being  equally  00  his  stir* 
rups,  in  order  to  give  the  horse  the  proper  and  reason* 
able  aids. 

COUNTEB-POTEKT  (contre-potencfif  in  Heral- 
dry^ is  reckoned  a  fur  as  well  as  vaire  ermine )  but 
composed  of  such  pieces  as  represent  the  tops  of 
crutches,  called  in  French  potences^  and  in  old  English 
potents* 

CousTSB»Proof^  in  rolling-press  printing,  a  print 
taken  oflF  from  another  fresh  printed }  which  by  be* 
ing  passed  through  the  press,  gives  the  figure  of  the 
former,  but  inverted.  To  counter-prove,  is  also  to 
pass  a  design  in  black  lead,  or  red  cbalk,  through 
the  press,  after  having  moistened  with  a  sponge  both 
that  and  the  paper  op  which  the  counter-proof  u  to  be 
taken. 

CousTES'QjBortered  {contre-warteU^)  in  Heraidry^ 
denotes  the  escutcheon,  after  being  quartered,  to  have 
each  quarter  again  divided  into  two. 

CouNTXR'Salumty  is  when  two  beasts  are  borne  in 
a  coat  leaping  from  each  other  directly  the  contrary 
way. 

boUNTES^Searpy  in  Fortifkationf  is  properly  the  ex- 
terior talus  or  slope  of  the  ditch ;  but  it  is  oflen  taken 
for  the  covered  way  and  the  glacis.  In  this  sense  we 
aay,  the  enemy  have  lodged  themselves  in  the  counter- 
scarp. Angle  of  the  counter-scarp,  is  that  made  bv 
two  sides  of  the  counter-scarp,  meeting  before  the  mid* 
die  of  the  curtain. 

CoxTNTXR^Sigmng^  the  signing  the  writing  of  a  supe- 
rior in  quality  of  secretary.  Thus  charters  are  ngned 
by  the  king,  and  counter-signed  by  a  secretary  of  state, 
or  lord-chancellor. 

CouNTER'Time^  in  the  manege,  is  the  defence  or  re- 
sistance of  a  horse  that  interrupts  his  cadence,  and  the 
measure  of  his  manege,  occasioned  either  by  n  bad 
horseman  or  by  the  malice  of  a  horse. 

Counter,  is  also  the  name  of  a  counting-board  in  a 
shop,  and  of  a  piece  of  metal  with  a  stamp  on  it,  used 
in  playing  at  cards. 

Counter  of  a  Horse^  that  part  of  a  horse^s  fore- 
hand which  lies  between  the  shoulders  and  under  the 
neck. 

Counters  in  a  ihtp^  are  two.  i.  The  hollow  arch- 
ing from  the  gallery  to  the  lower  part  of  the  straight 
piece  of  the  stem,  is  called  the  tippcr-counier.    a.  The 
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lower  counter  is  between  the  transom  and  the  lower    cooster 
part  of  the  gallery.  | 

Counter,  is  also  the  name  of  two  prisons  in  the  city    <^ounty. 
of  London,  viz.  the  Poultry  and  WoodstreeL  ' 

COUNTORS,  CouNTOURs,  or  Counters,  haa 
been  used  for  Serjeants  at  law,  retained  to  defend  » 
cause,  or  to  speak  for  their  client  in  any  coarse  of 
law. 

It  is  of  these  Chancer  speaks  : 

■         A  sheri6F  had  he  been,  and  a  contour, 
Was  nowhere  such  a  worthy  vavasour. 

They  were  anciently  called  sergeant  contours^ 

COUNTRIES,  among  the  miners,  a  term  or  ap- 
pellation they  give  to  their  works  under  ground. 

COUNTRY,  among  geogpraphers,  is  used  indiSer- 
ently  to  denote  either  a  kingdom,  provinoe,  or  leaser 
district.  But  its  most  frequent  use  is  in  contradistiae* 
tion  to  town. 

CouNTRY^Dande  is  of  English  origin,  though  now 
transplanted  into  almost  all  the  countries  and  courts  of 
Europe.  There  is  no  established  rule  for  the  composi- 
tion of  tunes  to  this  dance,  because  there  ia  in  mnsie  no 
kind  of  time  whatever  which  may  not  be  measnred  by 
the  motions  common  in  dancing;  and  there  are  few 
aoog  tunes  of  any  note  within  the  last  oentnry,  that 
have  not  been  applied  to  conntry-danocs. 

COUNTY,  in  Oeograp^^  originally  signified  the 
territory  of  a  count  or  earl,  out  now  it  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  with  shm  \  the  one  word  coming  from  the 
French,  the  other  from  the  Saxon.^— >In  this  view,  a 
county  is  a  circuit  or  portion  of  the  realm  ;  into  fiily* 
two  of  which  the  whole  land,  England  and  Wales,  in 
divided  for  its  better  government  and  the  more  easy 
administration  of  justice. 

For  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  the  several  ooonties^ 
excepting  Cumberiand,  Westmereland,  and  Doihan, 
every  Michaelmas  term  officers  are  appointed,  nnder 
the  denomination  of  sheriffs.  Other  officers  of  the  an- 
veral  counties  are,  lord-iientenant,  who  has  the  oeoi- 
mand  of  the  militia  of  the  conn^ ;  cuatodea  rotnlo- 
roro,  justices  of  peace,  bailiffs,  faigh-constahle,  and  co- 
roner. 

Of  the  fifty*two  counties,  there  are  three  of  special 
note,  which  are  therefore  termed  amniits  paUiiHe^  at 
Lancaster,  Chester,  and  Durimm.    See  Paultutz. 

CouNTT'Csrporate^  is  a  title  given  to  several  citiei, 
or  ancient  borooghs,  on  which  ear  roonarefas  have 
thought  fit  to  bestow  extraordinary  privileges  i  annex* 
ing  to  them  a  particular  territory,  land,  or  jurisdiction  $ 
and  making  th^m  counties  of  thenselvee,  to  be  gevorn- 
ed  by  their  own  sherifiii  and  magistnrtea. 

County  Cottrtf  in  English  Lauf^  a  conrt  incident  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  sberi£  It  is  not  a  court  of  re- 
cord, but  may  hold  pleas  of  debt  or  damages  under 
the  value  of  40s.  Over  some  of  which  causes  these 
inferior  courts  have,  by  the  express  words  of  the  sta* 
tute  of  Gloucester,  a  jurisdiction  totally  exdnsive  ef 
the  king's  superior  courts.  For  in  eider  to  be  en* 
titled  to  sne  an  action  of  trespass  for  goods  before  the 
kinff's  justiciars,  the  plaintiff  is  dire<^  to  make  affi- 
davit that  the  cause  of  action  does  reaHy  and  boimJUe 
amount  to  40s.  which  affidavit  is  now  nnaeoountaUy 
disused,  except  in  the  court  of  exeheqoer.    The  stn- 
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Coimty,    tute  alto  43  Eliz.  c.  6.  which  gifes  the  joilges  in  many 
CoMpar.    personal  actions,  where  the  jary  assess  less  damages 
than   408.   a   power  to  certify  the  same  and  abridge 
the  plainttflF  of  his  full  costs,  was  also  meant  to  pre- 
vent vexation   by  litigiotts   pjaintibj   who,  for  pur- 
poses of  mere  oppresion,  might  be  inclinable  to  insti- 
tute such  suits  in  the  superior  courts  for  injuries  of  a 
trifling  value.     The  connty  court  may  also  hold  plea 
of  many  real  actions,  and  of  alt  personal  actions  to  any 
amount,  by  virtue  of  a  special  writ  called  jusltcies ; 
which  is  a  writ  empowering  the  sheriff  for  the  sake  of 
dispatch  to  do  the  same  jnstlce  in  this  county-court,  as 
might  otherwise  be  had  at  Westminster.     The  free- 
holders of  the  county  are  the  real  judges  in  this  court, 
<  and  the  sheriff  is  the  minieterial  officer.     The  great 
conflux  of  freeholders,  which  are  supposed  always  to 
attend  at  the  county  court  (which  Spelman  calls^/orfrm 
pleMce  jHstttue  et  ikeatrum  cwnitivte  potestaiis^  is  the 
reason  why  all  acts  of  parliament  at  the  end  of  every 
session  were  wont  to  be  there  published  by  the  sheriff  j 
why  all  outlawries  of  absconding  ofienders  are  there 
proclaimed  ^  and  why  all  popular  elections  which  the 
freeholders  are  to  make,  as  formerly  of  sheriffs  and  con- 
servators of  the  peace,  and  still  oi  coroners,  verderors 
and  knights  of  the  shire,  must  ever  be  made  in  pleno 
eomUaiu^  or  in  full  county-court.     By  the  statute  2 
£dw.  VL  c*  25.  no  county-court  shall  be  adjourned 
longer  than  for  one  month,  consisting  of  28  days.    And 
this  was  also  the  ancient  usage,  as  appears  from  the 
Jaws  of  King  Edward  the  elder  \  preptmtus  (that  is  the 
sheriff)  adquarHun  ctrcittrseptvmMOfnJrequeniempopuIi 
C9ncknem  celebraio  ;  cuiquejus  dicito  ;  Htesque  singtilas 
dirimito.    In  those  times  the  coonty-court  was  a  court 
of  great  dignity  and  splendour,  the  bishop  and  the 
caldorman  (or  earl),  with  the  principal  men  of  the  shire, 
sitting  therein  to  administer  justice  both  in  lay  and  ec- 
clesiastical causes.     Bat  its  dignity  was  much  impaired, 
when  the  bishop  was  prohibited,  and  the  earl  neglected 
to  attend  it.     And,  in  modem  times,  ae  proceedings  are 
removeable  from  hence  into  the  king's  superior  courts, 
by  writ  of  pone  or  recordare^  iu  the  same  manner  as  from 
hnndred-conrts  and  courts- barons ;  and  as  the  same  writ 
ef  false  judgment  may  be  had,  in  nature  of  a  writ  of 
error,  this  has  occasioned  the  same  disuse  of  bringing 
actions  therein. 

COUPAR,  or  CuPARy  ^Avgos,  a  town  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  valley  of  Strath  more,  and  though  desig- 
nated in  Angus,  by  far  the  greater  part  is  situated  m 
the  county  of  Perth.     The  town  is  pitced  on  the  Isla, 
and  is  divided  by  a  rivulet  into  two  parts  \  that  part 
which  lies  south  of  this  rivulet  being  all  that  belongs 
to  the  county  of  Angus.     The  streets  are  well  paved 
and  lighted,  and  the  town  has  much  improved  of  late 
years  \  there  is  a  town-boose  and  steeple  on  the  spot 
where  the  prison  of  the  court  of  regality  stood.    The 
linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
nearly  2go,ooe  yards  of  different  kinds  of  cloth  be- 
ing annnall^  stamped  here.    The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  181 1  was  2590  in  the  town  and  parish.     It  is 
distant  about  1 2  miles  from  Perth,  and  nearly  the  same 
distance  from  Dundee.    The  parish  of  Cupar  extends 
about  5  miles  in  length  from  south-west  to  north-east. 


which  ia  frequently  swelled  by  the  rains,  and  lays  nearly    Ooupar 
6oo  acres  under  water.     There  are  still  visible  at  Cu-         U 
par,  the  vestiges  of  a  Roman  camp^  said  to  have  been  ,  Com>lct> 
formed  by  the  army  o^  Agricoia  in  bis  7th  expedition'; 
On  the  centre  of  this  camp,  Malcolm  IV.  in    1104, 
founded  and  richly  endowed  an  abbey  for  Cistertian 
monks ;  from  what  remains,  it  must  have  been  a  house 
of  considerable  magnitude. 

CouPAR,  or  Cupavj  ofFife^  a  town  in  Scotland,  ca- 
pital  of  the  county  of  Fife,  about  10  miles  west  of 
St  Andrews  \  W.  Long.  2.  40.  N.  Lat.  ^6»  20.     It 
is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  £den,  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  county  \  it  boasts  of  great  antiquity  \ 
the  thanes  of  Fife,  from  the  earliest  times  of  which 
any  account  has  been   transmitted   to   us,   held   here 
their  courts  of  justice;  and  in  the  rolls  of  parliament, 
assembled  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  Da- 
vid II.  may  be  seen  the  names  of  eommissioners  from 
the  royal  borough  of  Cupar.     It  is  governed  by  a  pro- 
vost, 3  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  and  21  counsellors. 
The  revenue  of  the  town  amounts  to  430I.  sterling  per 
annum.     Cupar  has  the  appearance  of  a  neat,  clean, 
well  built,  thriving  town.    The  streets  are  well  paved, 
and  upwards  of  one  third  of  the  town  is  newly  built* 
The  chnrch  is  a  neat  new  building,  and  the  spire  is 
much   admired   for  its  light  and  elegant  appearance* 
Adjoining  to  the  town-house,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county  lately  built  a  room  for  county  uMotings,  and 
other  apartments.    The  prisons  are  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  town^hoose*    In  Cupar,  and  the  neighbooring 
country,  a  considerable  qnantity  of  coarse  linens  are 
manofaotured }   aboot    500,000    yards    are  anonally 
stamped,  the  aggregate  value  of   wfaiofa    is   nearly 
30,oool.  sterling.     Pepulation  of  the  town  is  about 
4000.     The  parish  of  Cupar  is  an  iiresular  square  of 
5  miles,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Eden^  the 
banks  of  which  are  covered  with  nnmerous  farm  honses, 
and  oraamented  with  elegant  and  stately  vilhis.     CVvv- 
hgie^  the  seat  of  Colonel  Clephane,  is  an  ancient  roan* 
sioa.     Garke  bank^  the  prsporty  of  James  Wemyss, 
Esq.  of  Wintbank,  is  celebrated  fisr  the  treaty  oon« 
eluded  OB  the  13th  of  June  15599  between  the  duke 
do   Chattelheranlt,  on  the  part  of  the  queeo-regenc, 
and  the  earl  of  Argyle  commanding  the  forces  of  the 
congregation.     The   population   of  the  parish  (incln* 
ding  the  town  of  Cupnr)  in  17939  amounted  to  3702^ 
in  180X,  there  were  4463  inbnbttnnts  in  the  anne  di-> 
strict,  and  in  18  fi  diers  were  4758. 

COUPED,  in  Heraldry,  is  used  to  express  the  head, 
or  any  limb,  of  an  animal,  cat  off  from  the  trunk, 
smooth;  distinguishing  it  from  that  which  is  called 
cr&eeed,  that  is,  forcibly  torn  of^  and  theicforB  is  ragged 
and  uneven. 

CouPED,  is  also  used  to  sigaify  such  crosses,  bars, 
bends,  chevrons,  &c*  as  do  not  tonch  the  sides  of  the 
eecttteheon,  but  aie,  as  it  were,  cut  off  from  theni. 

COUPEE,  a  motion  in  dancing,  wherein  one  leg  is 
a  little  bent,  and  suspended  from  the  ground  ^  and  with 
the  other  a  motion  is  made  forwards. 
The  word  in  the  original  French  signifies  a  cwl. 
COUPLE  OLOSS,  in  HeraUry,  the  fourth  pert  of  *n 
chevron,  never  borne  but  in  pairs,  except  these  he  a 


and  is   from   i  to  2  miles  in  breadth;  it  is  divided  '* chevron  between  them,  snith  Gnillio^  though  Bloom 

lengthways  by  an  elevated  ridge :  a  considerable  ex*  gives  an  instance  to  the  contrary, 

tent  of  hangh  ground  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Isla,  COUPLET,  a  divisien  of  nhyan,  ode^  seng,  &«. 
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Cou]ilct  wherein  an  equal  number,  or  equal  measure,  of  verses,  is 
g  found  in  each  part ;  which  divisions,  in  odes,  are  called 
Courftycr.  strophes.  Couplet,  by  an  abuse  of  the  word,  is  fre- 
quently made  to  signify  a  couple  of  verses. 

COURAGE,  in  Ethics^  is  that  quality  of  the  mind, 
derived  either  from  constitution  or  principle,  or  both, 
that  enables  men  to  encounter  difficulties  and  dangers. 
See  Fortitude. 

COURANT,  a  French  term  synonymous  with  cur* 
rent,  and  properly  signifies  running*     See  Current. 

CouRANT,  is  also  a  term  in  music  and  dancing } 
being  used  to  express  both  the  tune  or  air  and  the  dance. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  courant  or  currant  is  a 
piece  of  music  in  triple  time :  the  air  of  the  courant  is 
ordinarily  noted  in  triples  of  minims  \  the  parts  to  be 
repeated  twice.  It  begins  and  ends  when  he  who 
beats  the  measure  falls  his  hands  ^  in  contradistinction 
from  the  saraband,  which  ordinarily  ends  when  the 
hand  is  raised.  With  regard  to  dancing,  the  courant 
was  long  the  most  common  of  all  the  dances  practised 
in  England  :  it  consists,  essentially,  of  a  time,  a  step,  a 
balance,  and  a  coupee  ;  though  it  also  admits  of  other 
motions.  Formed v  they  leaped  their  steps  ^  iu  which 
point  the  courant  differed  from  the  low  dance  and  pa- 
vades.  There  are  simple  couraats  and  figured  courants, 
all  danced  by  two  persons. 

COURAP,  the  modern  name  for  a  distemper 
very  common  in  Java  and  other  parts  of  the  East 
Indies.  It  is  a  sort  of  herpes  or  itch  on  the  arm-pits, 
groins,  breast,  and  fi&ce  \  the  itching  is  almost  perpe- 
tual ;  and  the  scratching  is  followed  by  great  pain  and 
a  discharge  of  matter,  which  makes  the  linen  stick  so 
to  the  skin  as  not  easily  to  be  separated  without  tear- 
ing off  the  crast.  Courap  is  a  eeneral  name  for  any 
sort  of  itch  ^  but  this  distemper  is  thus  called  by  way 
of  eminence.  It  is  so  contagions  that  few  escape  it* 
For  the  cure,  gentle  and  repeated  purging  is  used,  and 
externally  the  sublimate  in  a  small  quantity  is  a  good 
topic. 

COURAYER,  Peter  Francis,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergyman,  distinguished  by  great  moderation, 
charity,  and  temper,  concerning  religious  affairs,  as 
well  as  by  learning,  was  born  at  Vernon  in  Normandy, 
1 68 1  •  While  canon  regular  and  librarian  of  the  abbey 
of  St  Genevieve  at  Paris,  he  applied  to  our  archbishop 
Wake  for  the  resolution  of  some  doubts,  concerning 
the  episcopal  succession  in  England,  and  the  validity 
of  our  ordinations :  he  was  encouraged  to  this  by  the 
•  friendly  correspondence  which  had  passed  between  the 
archbishop  and  M.  du  Pin  of  the  Sorbonne.  The  arch- 
bishop sent  him  exact  copies  of  the  proper  records; 
and  on  these  he  built  bis  *'  Defence  of  English  Ordi- 
nations,** which  was  published  in  Holland,  in  1727. 
.This  exposed  him  to  a  prosecution  in  his  own  country  j 
be  therefore  took  refuge  in  England  j  where  he  was  well 
received,  and  presented  the  same  year  by  the  university 
of  Oxford  with  a  doctor^s  degree.  As  it  is  somewhat 
uncommon  for  a  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  degrees  in  divinity  by  Protestant  universities, 
the  carious  may  be  gratified  with  a  sight  of  the  diplo- 
ma, and  the  doctor's  letter  of  thanks,  in  '*  The  present 
Sute  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,  for  June  1728.'* 
In  1736,  he  translated  into  French,  and  published, 
«*  Father  Paul's  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,''  in 
a  Tob«  folio,  and  dedicated  it  to  Queen  Caroline  >  who 
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augmented  to  200I.  a  pension  of  lool.  a  year,  which  eoorayer 
he  had  obtained  before  from  the  court.  The  learned  0 
Jer.  Markland,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Bowyer,  Sep-  Couri&nd. 
tember  1 756,  says,  "  Mr  Clarke  has  given  me  F. 
Courayer'd  translation  of  die  History  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  ^  with  whose  preface  I  am  so  greatly  pleased, 
that  if  he  be  no  more  a  papist  in  other  tenets  than  he 
is  in  those  he  mentions  (which  are  many,  and  of  the 
most  distinguishing  class),  I  dare  say  there  are  very  few 
considerate  Protestants  who  are  not  as  good  Catholics 
as  he  is."  His  works  are  many,  and  all  in  French  : 
he  translated  Sleidan's  **  History  of  the  Reformation." 
He  died  in  1776,  after  two  days  illness,  at  the  age  of 
95  J  and  was  buried  in  the  cloister  of  Westminster- 
abbey.  In  his  will,  dated  Feb.  3.  1774  he  declares, 
that  he  *'  dies  a  member  of  the  Catholic  church,  but 
without  approving  of  many  of  the  opinions  and  su- 
perstitions which  have  been  introduced  into  the  Romish 
church,  and  taught  in  their  schools  and.  seminaries^ 
and  which  they  have  insisted  on  as  articles  of  faith, 
though  to  him  they  appear  to  be  not  only  not  founded 
in  truth,  but  also  to  be  highly  improbable."  And  his 
practice,  was  conformable  to  this  declaration  ;  for  at 
London  he  constantly  went  to  mass,  and  at  Ealling  in 
the  country,  whither  he  often  retired,  as  constantly  at- 
tended the  service  of  the  parish  church ;  declaring  at  all 
times,  that  he  *'  had  great  satisfaction  in  the  prayers  of 
the  church  of  England." 

COURB  ARIL.    See  Htmenea.^ 

COURIER,  or  Currier,  (from  the  French  caurir^ 
^  to  run,")  a  messenger  sent  post,  or  express,  to  carry 
dispatches. 

The  ancients  too,  had  their  couriers.  We  meet  with 
two  kinds  i  z.  These  who  ran  on  foot,  called  by  the 
Greeks  hemerodromi^  q.  d.  '*  couriers  of  a  day.'* 
Pliny,  Com.  Nepos,  and  Caesar,  mention  some  of 
those  who  would  run  20,  30,  36,  and  in  the  circus 
even  40  leagues  per  day.  2*  Riding  couriers  (cirr^o- 
res  €quUantes\  who  changed  borses  as  the  modern 
couriers  do. 

Xenophoa  attributes  the  first  couriers  to  Cyrus. 
Herodotus  says  they  were  very  ordinary  among  the 
Persians,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  more 
swift  than  these  kind  of  messengers.  "  That  prince 
(says  Xenophon)  examined  how  far  a  horse  would  go 
in  a  day  \  and  built  stables,  at  such  distances  from  each 
other,  where  he  lodged  horses,  and  persons  to  take 
care  of  them  \  and  at  each  place  kept  a  person  always 
ready  to  take  the  packet,  mount  a  fresh  horse,  and  for- 
ward it  to  the  next  stage  \  and  thus  quite  through  his 
empire." 

But  it  does  not  appear  that  either  the  Greeks  or 
Romans  had  any  regular  fixed  couriers  till  the  time 
of  Augustus;  under  that  prince  they  travelled  in 
cars;  though  it  would  appear  that  they  afterwards 
went  on  horseback.  Under  the  western  empire  thej 
were  called  vtatorees  and  under  that  of  Constan- 
tinople,  cursores:  whence  the  modern  name.  See 
Post. 

COURLAND,  a  duchy  situated  between  £•  Long. 
21.  26.  and  between  N.  Lat.  $6.  30.  and  57.  20.  ft 
is  bounded  by  the  river  Dwina,  which  divides  it  from 
Livonia  on  the  north  ;  by  Lithuania,  on  the  east) 
by  Samogitia,  on  the  south,  and  by  the  Baltic  sea  an 
the  west)  being  X20  miles  long  and  30  broad.    This 
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CdurUAd    cii^by  ^'^  fonoerly  independent,  nnd  elected  their  oim 


duke ;  bot  it  is  now  sabject  to  Rouia* 

COURSE  {route\  in  Navifatumj  the  angle  con- 
tained between  the  nearest  meridisn  and  that  point  of 
the  compass  open  which  a  ship  sails  in  any  particular 
direction. 

C0ORSE9  in  Architecture^  denotes  a  continued  range 
of  stones,  level,  or  of  the  same  height,  throoghoot  the 
whole  length  of  the  building  \  and  not  interrupted  b^ 
any  aperture.  It  forms  a  parapet  to  the  intermedi- 
ate space  between  the  body  of  the  building  and  the 
wings. 

CouasB  ej  Plinths^  is  the  continuity  of  a  plinth  of 
ttone  or  plaster  in  the  face  of  a  bnilding }  to  mark  the 
separation  of  the  stories. 

Course  is  also  used  for  the  time  ordinarily  spent 
in  learning  the  principles  of  a  science,  or  the  usual 
points  and  questions  therein.  Thus,  a  student  is  said 
to  have  finished  his  course  in  the  humanity,  in  philoso- 
phy, &c« 

Course  is  also  used  for  the  elements  of  an  art  ex- 
hibited and  explained,  either  in  writing  or  by  actual 
experiment.  Hence  our  course  of  philosophy,  anatomy, 
chemistry,  mathematics,  &c.  probably  so  called  as  go- 
ing throughout  or  running  the  whole  length  or  course 
of  the  arts,  &c. 

COURSES,  a  name  by  which  the  principal  sails  of 
a  ship  are  distinguished,  viz.  the  main-sail,  the  fore- 
sail, and  the  mizen  :  the  mizen  stay-sail  and  fore-sail 
are  also  sometimes  comprehended  in  this  denomination } 
asi  are  the  main  stay-sails  of  all  brigs  and  schooners. 
See  Sail. 

COURSING,  among  sportsmen.  There  are  three 
several  sorts  of  courses  with  grehounds :  I  •  At  the  hare  ; 
i»  At  the  fox ;  and  3.  At  the  deer. 

For  the  deer^  there  are  two  sorts  of  courses ;  the 
one  in  the  paddock,  the  other  either  in  the  forest 
or  the  poriieo.  For  the  paddock  course,  there  must 
be  the  grehound  and  the  terrier,  and  the  mongrel 

£  hound,  whose  business  it  is  to  drive  away  the 
r  before  the  grehoonds  are  slipped  ^  a  brace  or 
a  leash  are  the  usual  number  slipped  at  a  time,  sel- 
dom at  the  utmost  more  than  two  braoe.  In  cour- 
sing the  deer  in  the  forest  or  purlieu,  there  are  two 
ways  in  use  j  the  one  is  coursing  from  wood  to  wood  ; 
and  the  other,  upon  the  lawns  close  by  the  keeper's 
lodge.  In  the  coursing  from  wood  to  wood,  the  way 
is  to  throw  in  some  young  hounds  into  the  wood  to 
bring  out  the  deer ;  and  if  any  deer  come  out  that  is 
not  weighty,  or  a  deer  or  antler  which  is  buck,  sore, 
or  sorrel,  then  you  are  not  to  slip  your  grehounds, 
which  are  held  at  the  end  of  the  wood,  where  the 
keepers,  who  can  guess  very  well  on  these  occasions, 
expect  that  the  deer  will  come  out.  If  a  proper  deer 
come  out,  and  it  is  suspected  that  the  brace  or  leash  of 
grehoondi  slipped  after  him  will  not  be  able  to  kill 
him,  it  is  proper  to  waylay  him  with  a  couple  of  fresh 
grehounds. 

The  coursing  upon  the  lawn  is  the  most  agreeable 
of  all  other  ways.  When  the  keeper  has  notice  of  this, 
he  wilt  lodge  a  deer  for  the  eoorse  \  and  then,  by  co- 
ming under  the  wind,  the  grehounds  may  be  brought 
•ear  enough  to  be  slipped  for  a  fair  course* 

The  best  method  of  coorsii^  the  hare^  is  to  so  out 
and  find  a  hare  sitting ;  which  tt  easily  done  in  the 
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summer,  by  walking  across  the  Isnds,  either  stnbble,  Omrtiiig. 
fallow,  or  com  grounds,  and  casting  the  eye  op  and 
down :  for  in  summer  they  frequent  those  places  for 
fear  of  the  ticks,  which  are  common  in  the  woods  at 
that  season  }  and  in  autumn  the  rains  falling  from  the 
trees  oflfend  them.  The  rest  of  the  year  there  is 
more  trouble  required;  as  the  bushes  and  thickets 
most  be  beat  to  rouse  them,  and  oftentimes  they  will 
lie  so  close,  that  they  will  not  stir  till  the  pole  almost 
touches  them  :  the  sportsmen  are  always  pleased  with 
this,  as  it  promises  a  good  course.  If  a  hare  lies  near 
any  close  or  covert,  and  with  her  head  that  way,  it 
is  always  to  be  expected  that  she  will  take  to  that  im* 
mediately  on  being  pot  op }  all  the  company  are  there* 
fore  to  ride  op,  and  put  themselves  between  her  and 
the  covert  before  sh^  is  put  op,  that  she  may  take  the 
other  way,  and  run  upon  open  ground.  When  a  hare 
is  put  up,  it  is  always  proper  to  give  her  ground,  or 
Ittw^  as  it  is  called  j  that  is,  to  let'  her  run  1 2  score 
yards  or  thereabouts,  before  the  grehounds  are  slip* 
ped  at  her }  otherwise  she  is  killed  too  soon,  the  greater 
part  of  the  sport  is  thrown  away,  and  the  pleasure  of 
observing  the  several  turnings  and  windings  that  the 
creature  will  make  to  get  away  is  all  lost.  A  good 
sportsman  had  rather  see  a  hare  save  herself  after  a  fair 
course,  than  see  her  murdered  by  the  grehounds  as  soon 
as  she  is  up. 

In  coursing  the^^,  no  other  art  is  required,  than 
standing  close,  and  in  a  clear  wind,  on  the  outside  of 
some  grove  where  it  is  expected  he  will  come  out ; 
and  when  he  is  come  out,  he  must  have  head  enough 
allowed  him,  otherwise  he  will  return  back  to  the 
covert.  The  sbwest  grehound  will  be  able  to  over- 
take him,  after  all  the  odds  of  distance  necessary  }  and 
the  only  danger  is  the  spoiling  the  dog  by  the  fox, 
which  too  frequently  happens.  For  this  reason,  no 
grehound  of  any  value  should  be  run  at  this  course  y 
but  the  strong,  hard,  hitler  dogs,  that  will  seize  any 
thing. 

The  laws  of  coursing  established  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  other  sportsmen  of  the  kingdom  of  £ng* 
land,  are  these : 

I.  He  that  is  chosen  fewterer  or  letter-loooe  of  the 
dogs,  shall  receive  the  grehoonds  matched  to  run 
together  into  his  leash  as  soon  as  he  comes  into  the 
field  :  he  is  to  march  next  to  the  hare-finder,  or  him 
who  is  to  start  the  hare,  until  he  come  to  the  form  ^ 
and  no  horseman  or  footman  is  to  go  before  or  side- 
ways, bot  all  straight  behind,  for  the  space  of  about 
40  yards.  2.  A  hare  ought  never  to  be  coursed  with* 
more  than  a  brace  of  grehounds.  3.  The  hare- 
finder  is  to  give  the  hare  three  sohoes  before  he  pots 
her  up  from  her  form  or  seat,  to  the  end  that  the  dogs 
may  be  prepared  and  attend  her  starting.  4.  If 
there  be  not  a  particular  danger  of  losing  the  hare, 
she  should  have  about  twelve  score  yards  law.  }•  The 
do^  that  gives  the  first  turn,  if  after  that  there  be 
neither  cote,  slip,  nor  wrench,  wins  the  wager.  6.  A 
go-by,  or  bearinff  the  hare,  is  couoled  equivalent  U 
two  torus.  7.  If  either  dog  turns  the  hare,  he  that 
leads  to  the  last  covert  wins.  8.  If  any  dog  turns  the 
hare,  serves  himself,  and  turns  her  again,  at  is  as  much 
as  a  cote,  and  a  cote  is  eiteemed  as  much  as  two 
turns.  9.  If  all  the  course  be  equal,  be  that  bears 
the  bare  shall  win}  nod  if  be  be  not  bonie,  the  eoorse 
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Cnurslnn,  »IihII  tlieD  be  judged  deti(i*  10.  If  a  dog  take  a  fall 
('uuiu  in  liU  course,  and  yet  perforin  his  part,  he  may 
challenge  the  advantage  of  a  tur<n  more  than  he 
gave.  II.  If  a  dog  turn  the  hare,  serve  him«elf| 
and  give  divers  cotes,  and  yet  in  (he  end  fthall  stand 
still  in  the  field,  the  other  dog,  if  he  turns  hoiae  to  the 
covert,  although  he  gives  no  other,  shall  be  adjudged 
to  win  the  wager.  1 2.  If  by  mii»fortune  a  dog  be  rid 
ovf.r  11)  the  course,  that  course  shall  be  adjudged  void, 
and  he  that  did  the  mischief  is  to  make  reparation  to 
the  owner.  13.  If  a  dog  gives  the  first  and  last  turn, 
and  there  be  no  other^dvantage  betwixt  them,  he  that 
gives  the  odd  turn  wins.  14.  A  cote  is  when  a  gre- 
hound  goes  endways  by  the  side  of  his  fellow,  and 
gives  the  hare  a  turn.  15.  A  cote  serves  for  two  turns, 
and  two  trippings  or  jerkings  for  a  cote  \  and  if  the 
hare  turns  not  quite  about,  she  only  wrencketh^  in  the 
t^portsman^s  phrase.  16.  If  there  be  no  cotes  given  by 
either  of  the  grehounds,  but  one  serves  the  other  at 
turning,  then  be  that  gives  the  most  turns  wins  the 
wager.  17.  Sometimes  a  hare  does  not  turn,  but 
wrenches;  for  ^he  dnes  not  turn,  except  she  tarns  as  U 
were  round.  In  these  cases,  two  wrenches  stand  for 
one  turn.  18.  Hj  that  comes  in  first  at  the  death  of 
the  hare  takes  her  up,  and  saves  her  from  breaking ; 
he  cherishes  the  dogs,  and  cleanses  their  mouths  from 
the  wool  \  he  is  adjudged  to  have  the  hare  for  his  pains. 
19.  Finally,  those  who  are  judges  for  the  leash,  roust 
give  their  judgment  before  they  depart  out  of  the  field, 
or  else  it  is  not  to  stand  as  valid. 

COURT,  an  appendage  to  a  house  or  habitation  ; 
consisting  of  a  piece  of  ground  inclosed  with  walls,  but 
open  upwards. 

Court  is  also  used  for  the  palace  or  place  where  a 
king  or  sovereign  prince  resides. 

Court,  in  a  law  sensp,  is  defined  to  be  a  place 
wherein  justice  is  judicially  administered.  And,  a?, 
by  our  excellent  constitution,  the  sole  executive  power 
of  the  laws  is  vested  in  the  person  of  the  king,  it  wall 
feHow  that  all  courts  of  justice,  which  are  the  me- 
dium by  which  he  administers  the  laws,  are  derived 
from  the  power  of  the  crown.  For  whether  created 
1^  act  of  parliament  or  letters  patent,  or  subsisting  by 
prescription  (the  only  methods  by  which  any  conrt 
of  judicature  can  exist),  the  king's  consent  in  the  two 
former  is  expressly,  and  in  the  latter  impliedly,  given. 
In  all  these  courts,  the  king  is  supposed  in  contem- 
plation of  law  to  be  always  present  j  but  as  that  is  in 
fact  impossible,  he  is  there  represented  by  his  judges, 
whose  power  is  only  an  emanation  of  th^  royal  prero- 
gative. 

For  the  more  speedy,  universal,  and  impartial  ad- 
ministration of  justice  between  subject  and  subject, 
the  law.  hath  appointed  a  prodigious  variety  of  courts, 
some  with  a  more  limited,  others  with  a  more  exten* 
sire  jurisdiction  \  seme  constituted  to  inquire  only, 
ethers  to  hear  and  determine ;  some  to  determine  in 
the  first  instance,  others  upon  appeal  and  by  way  of 
review.  See  Law,  N*  xcviii.  xcix.  c.  cxli.  clvi.  clvti. 
clviii.  and  the  respective  articles  in  the  order  of  the  ak> 
phabet.  One  distinction  may  be  here  mentioned,  that 
runs  throughout  them  all ;  vis.  that  some  of  them  aie 
courts  *f  record^  others  isof  i^  records  A  court  of  re» 
coird  is  that  where  the  acts  and  judicial  proceedings  art 
moiled  ift  parchment  foi  a  perpetual  meoMiriAl  and 
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testimony:  which  rolls  are  called  the  reeftrdt  of  the  Cout 
courts  and  are  of  such  high  and  supereroinent  authori- 
ty, that  their  truth  is  not  to  be  called  in  question.  For 
it  is  a  settled  rule  and  maxim,  that  nothing  shall  be 
averred  against  a  record,  nor  shall  any  plea,  or  even 
proof,  be  admitted  to  the  contrary.  And  if  the  exist* 
ence  of  a  record  be  denied,  it  shall  be  tried  by  notliing 
but  itself }  that  is,  upon  bare  inspection  whether  tbei^ 
he  any  such  record  or  not :  else  there  would  be  no  en^l 
of  disputes.  But  if  there  appears  any  naistake  of  tlie 
clerk  in  making  up  such  record,  the  court  will  direct 
him  to  amend  it.  All  courts  of  record  are  the  king^s 
courts  in  right  of  his  crown  and  royat  dignity,  and 
therefore  no  other  court  hath  authority  to  fine  or  im- 
prison :  so  that  the  very  erection  of  a  new  jurisdic- 
tion, with  power  of  fine  or  imprisonment,  makes  it  in- 
stantly a  court  of  records.  A  court  not  of  re^cord  is 
the  court  of  a  private  man  \  whom  the  law  will  not 
intrust  with  any  discretionary  power  over  the  fortune 
or  liberty  of  his  fellow  subjects.  Such  are  the  courts 
baron  incident  to  every  manor,  and  other  inferior  ju« 
risdictions ;  where  the  proceedings  are  not  enrolled  or 
recorded;  but  as  well  their  existence  as  the  truth  of  the 
matters  therein  contained  shall,  if  diiiputed,  be  tri^d 
and  determined  by  a  jury..  These  courts  can  hold  no 
plea  of  matters  cognizable  by  the  common  law,  unleec 
under  the  value  of  40s. ;  nor  of  any  forcible  injnry 
whatsoever,  nor  having  any  process  to  arrest  the  person 
of  the  defendant. 

In  every  court  there  must  be  at  least  three  consti- 
tuent parts,  the  octar^  reu9^  tind  judex :  the  actor^  or 
plaintiflf,  who  complains  of  an  injury  done  }  the  reu9f 
or  defendant,  who  is  called  npon  to  make  satisfaction 
for  it;  and  thejWrx,  or  judicial  power,  which  is  to  exa- 
mine the  truth  of  the  fact,  to  determine  the  law  arising 
upon  that  fact,  aud,  if  any  injury  appears  to  have  been 
done,  to  ascertain,  and  by  its  officers  to  apply  the  re- 
medy.  It  is  also  usual  in  the  superior  courts  to  have 
attorneys,  and  advocates  or  counsel,  as  assistants.  Sec 
Attorney  and  Counsel. 

CouRT'Baron^  in  English  Law^  a  court  incident  ta 
every  manor  in  the  kingdom,  to  be  holden  by  the 
steward  within  the  said  manor.  This  court-baron  ia 
of  two  natures  :  the  one  is  a  customary  court,  apper* 
tainittg  entirely  to  the  copyholders,  in  which  their 
estates  are  transferred  by  surrender  and  admittanoe,  and 
other  matters  transacted  relative  to  their  tenures  only.. 
The  other  is  a  court  of  common  law,  and  it  is  the 
court  of  the  barons^  by  which  name  the  frecholden 
were  sometimes  anciently  called  :  for  that  it  is  held 
before  the  freeholders  who  owe  suit  and  service  to  the 
manor,  the  steward  being  rather  the  register  than  the 
judge.  These  courts,  though  in  their  nature  distinct,, 
are  equally  confounded  together.  The  court  we  are 
now  considering,  viz.  the  freeholder's  court,  was  com- 
posed of  the  lord's  tenants,  who  were  i\w  pares  of  each 
other,  and  were  bound  by  their  feudal  tenure  to  assist 
their  lord  in  the  dispensation  of  domestic  justice.  This 
was  formerly  held  every  three  weeks ;  and  its  most  im- 
portant business  is  to  determine,  by  writ  of  right,  all 
controversies  relating  to  the  right  of  lands  within  the 
manor.  It  may  also  bold  plea  of  any  personal  acticM, 
of  debt,  trespass  en  the  ease,  or  the  Uke^  where  the 
debt  or  damages  de  not  amount  to  40c.  Which  is 
the  same  sumi  cr  diree  marks,  that  boooded  the  j»- 
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risdiction  of  the  ancieut  Gotliic  coorfs  In  their  loircst 
instance,  orJUrding  courts^  so  called  because  four  were 
instituted  within  every  superior  district  or  hundred. 
JBut  the  proceedings  on  a  writ  of  right  may  be  remo- 
ved into  the  county-court  by  a  precept  from  the  sheriff 
called  a  toitj  quia  tollit  atque  exwuthcatsam  e  curia  baro- 
num.  And  the  proceedings  in  all  other  actions  may 
be  removed  into  the  superior  courts  by  the  king's  writs 
of  pone  or  accedas  ad  curictm^  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  suit.  After  judgment  given,  a  writ  also  of 
false  judgment  lies  to  the  courts  at  Westminster  to  re- 
bear  and  review  the  cause,  and  not  a  writ  of  error  ; 
for  this  is  not  a  conrt  of  record  \  and  therefore,  in 
^ome  of  these  writs  of  removal,  the  first  direction  given 
is  to  cause  the  plaint  to  be  recorded,  recordarijfaciaa 
loquclam* 

CouRT-Martial^  a  court  appointed  for  the  pni^isbing 
oflences  in  officers,  soldiers,  and  sailors,  the  powers  of 
which  are  regulated  by  the  mutiny-bi[L 

For  other  courts,  see  Admiralty,  Arches,  Bench, 
Chancery,  Chivalry,  CoMMON'Pkaf^  County, 
Duchy,  Ecclcsiastical,  Faculty,  Forest, 
Hustings,  Leet,  Legate,  Mayor,  Piepoudre, 
Prerogative,  Requests,  Stannary,  STAR-Cham-^ 
ber^  University,  &c. 

COURTESY,  or  Curtesy,  of  England;  a  certain 
tenure  whereby  a  man  marrying  an  heiress  seized  of 
lands  of  fee-simple,  or  fee-tail  general,  or  seized  as 
heir  of  the  tail  special,  and  getteth  a  child  by  ber  that 
Cometh  alive  into  the  world,  though  both  it  and  his 
wife  die  forthwith  \  yet,  if  she  were  in  possession,  he 
shall  keep  the  .land  during  his  life,  and  is  called  tenant 
per  legem  Anglice^  *'  or  tenant  by  the  courtesy  of  Eng- 
land ;^'  because  this  privilege  is  not  allowed  in  any 
country  except  Scotland,  where  it  is  called  curialitas 
Scotice. 

COURTESAN,  a  woman  who  prostitutes  herself 
for  hire,  especially  to  people  of  superior  rank.  Lais 
the  famous  Theban  courtesan,  stands  on  record  for  re- 
quiring no  less  than  10,000  crowns  for  a  single  night. 
Of  all  places  in  the  world,  Venice  is  that  where  courte- 
sans abound  the  most*  It  is  now  300  years  since  the 
senate,  which  had  expelled  them,  was  obliged  to  recal 
them  'y  in  order  to  provide  for  the  security  of  women  of 
honour,  and  to  keep  the  nobles  employed,  lest  they 
should  turn  their  heads  to  make  innovations  in  the 
state. 

COURTRAY,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Lys,  about  23  miles  south-west  of 
Ghent,  and  14  east  of  Ypres,  £•  Long.  3.  10.  N. 
Lat.  50.  48. 

COUSIN,  a  term  of  relation  between  the  children 
of  brothers  and  sisters,  who  in  the  first  generation  %tt 
called  cousinS'germati^  in  the  second  generation,  second 
cousins^  &c.  If  sprung  from  the  relations  of  the  fa- 
therms  side,  they  are  denominated  paternal  cousins ;  if 
ou  the  mother's,  mater naL 

The  word  is  ordinarily  derived  from  consangmneug  ; 
though  Menage  brings  it  from  congenwe^  or  cangeneus^ 
q.  d.  ex  eodem  genere. 

In  the  primitive  tiroes,  it  was  allowed  coosias-ger- 
man  to  marry,  to  prevent  their  making  alliances  in 
heathen  families:  but  Tbeodosius  the  Grreat  prohi- 
bited it  under  pain  of  death  j  on  pretence  that  they 


were,  in  some  tort,  brothers  and  sisters  with  regard  to 
each  other. 

CousiK,  John,  a  celebrated  French  painter,  who 
excelled  in  painting  on  glass.  His  picture  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  in  the  vestry  of  the  Minims  of  the  Wood  of 
Vincennes,  is  much  admired.  He  was  also  a  good 
sculptor.  He  wrote  several  works  on  geometry  and 
perspective  ^  and  died  after  the  year  1689. 

COUSU,  in  Heraldry t  signifies  a  piece  of  another 
colour  or  metal  placed  in  the  ordinary,  as  if  it  were 
sewed  on,  as  the  word  imports.  This  is  generally  of 
colour  upon  colour,  or  metal  upon  metal,  contrary  to 
the  general  rule  of  heraldry. 

COUTANCES,  a  port  town  of  Normandy,  in  the 
department  of  La  Manclie.  W.  Long.  i.  32.  N.  Lat. 
49. 10.  This  town,  anciently  called  Conataniia  or  Cose- 
dia^  is  pleasantly  situated  among  meadows  and  rivulets 
about  five  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  By  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  aqueduct,  and  other  ancient  ruins,  it  appears 
to  be  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bi- 
shop, suffragan  of  Rome  \  and  has  a  magnificent  cathe- 
dral, esteemed  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  Europe.  The  trade  of  this  town  is  very  in- 
considerable, and  the  fortifications  are  quite  demolish- 
ed. They  have  several  religious  houses,  and  two  pa- 
rochial churches.     Population  1 1,000  in  1815. 

COUTHUTLAUGH,  from  the  Saxon  couth, 
"  knowing,"  and  utlaugh,  **  outlaw }"  he  that  wit- 
tingly receives  a  man  outlawed,  and  clierishes  or 
conceals  him  :  for  which  offence  be  was  in  ancient 
times  subject  to  the  same  punishment  with  the  outlaw 
himself. 

COVERT,  in  Heraldry,  denotes  something  like  a 
piece  of  hanging,  or  a  pavilion  falling  over  the  top  of 
a  chief  or  other  ordinary,  so  as  not  to  hide,  but  only  to 
be  a  covering  to  it* 

COW.     See  fios,  Mammalia  Index, 

Cofv^Burner.  Sec  Buprestis,  Entomology  In- 
dex. 

Sea-Cow.     See  Trichecus,  Mammalia  Index, 

CoW'Uck,  or  Couhage.  See  Couhage  and  DoLl<* 
CHos,  BoTAKT  Index. 

Cow*S'Lip»    See  Primula,  Botany  Index. 

COWARD,  in  Heraldry,  a  term  given  to  a  lion 
borne  in  an  escutcheon,  with  bis  tail  doubled,  or  turned 
in  between  his  legs. 

COWEL,  Dr  John,  a  learAed  and  eminent  civi- 
lian, born  about  the  year  1554.  In  1607  ^^  compiled 
a  Law  Dictionary,  which  gave  great  offence  to  Sir 
Edward  Coke  and  the  common  lawyers  :  so  that  they 
first  accused  him  to  James  I.  as  asserting  that  the  king's 
prerogative  was  in  some  cases  limited  ;  and  when  they 
jfailed  in  that  attempt,  they  complained  of  him  to  the 
house  of  commons,  as  a  betrayer  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  by  asserting  that  the  king  was  not  bound  by 
the  laws ;  for  which  he  was  committed  to  custody, 
and  his  book  publicly  burnt.  He  also  published  In- 
stitutumes  Juris  Anglicam,  in  the  manner  of  Jostinian's 
Institutes ;  and  died  in  the  operation  for  the  stone,  in 
1611. 

CO  WES,  a  town  and  harbour  on  the  north-east 
ooast  of  the  isle  of  Wight  in  Hampshire.  It  has  no 
market,  but  is  the  best  place  for  trade  in  tbe  whole 
island  \  but  as  it  lies  low,  the  air  it  accoanted  unhealthy. 
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It  i«  eight  miles  sootb-eiut  of  Portsmooth.  W*  Long. 
I.  2C.  FJ.  Lat  50.  45* 

COWL,  or  CouL,  a  sort  of  monkish  habit  worn  by 
the  Bernardines  and  Benedictines,  The  word  is  formed 
from  cuculku^  by  confounding  the  two  first  syllables  in- 
to one,  as  being  the  same  twice  repeated.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  cowls :  the  one  white,  very  larffp,  worn 
in  ceremony,  and  when  (hey  assist  at  the  office  \  the 
other  blacky  worn  on  ordinary  occasions,  in  the  streets, 
&c. 

F,  Mabillon  maintains  the  coul  to  be  the  same  thing 
its  origin  with  the  scapular.     The  author  of  the 
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apology  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  distinguishes  two 
ibrms  of  couls  \  the  one  is  a  gown  reaching  to  the 
feet,  having  sleeves,  and  a  capuchin,  used  in  cere- 
monies j  the  other  a  kind  of  hood  to  work  in,  called 
also  a  scapular f  because  it  only  covers  the  head  and 
shoulders. 

COWLEY,  Abraham,  an  eminent  poet,  was  bom 
at  London  in  1618.     His  father,  who  was  a  grocer, 
dying  before  he  was  born,  bis  mother  procured  him 
to    be    admitted    a  king*s  scholar  at  Westminster. 
His  first   iuclination  to  poetry  arose  on  his  lighting 
on  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  when  he  was  but  just  able 
to  read  i  and  this  inclination  so  far  improved  on  him, 
that  at  13  he  began  to  write  several  poems;  a  col- 
lection  of  which  was   published  in   16 13,  when  he 
was  but  15.     He  has  been  represented  as  possessed 
of  so  bad  a   memory   that  his  teachers  coold   never 
bring  him   to  retain  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar. 
But  the  fact  was,  as  Dr  Johnson  notices,  not  that  he 
could  not   learn   or  retain  the  rules ;  but  that  being 
able  to  perform  his  exercises  without  them,  he  spared 
himself  the  trouble.     In  1636  he  was  elected  a  scholar 
of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  removed  to  that 
university.     Here   he  went  through  all  his  exercises 
with  a  remarkable  degree  of  reputation ;  and  at  the 
same  time  must  have  pursued  his  poetical  turn  with 
great  eagerness,  as  it  appears  that  the  greatest  part  of 
his  poems  were  written  before  he  left  that  university. 
He  had  taken  his  degree  of  master  of  arts   before 
1643,  ^^^^$  ^*'  consequence  of  the  turbulence  of  the 
times,  he,  among  others,  was  ejected  from  the  col- 
lege ;  whereupon,  retiring  to  Oxford,  he  entered  him- 
self of  St  John's  college }  and  that  very  jear,  under  the 
denomination  of  a  scholar  of  Oxford^  published  a  satire 
called  the  Puritan  and  the  Papist.     It  is  apparent, 
however,  that  he  did  not  remain  very  long  at  Oxford  ; 
for  his  zeal  to  the  royal  cause  engaging  him  in  the 
service  of  the  king,  who  was  very  sensible  of  his  abili- 
ties, and  by  whom  he  was  frequently  employed,  he 
attended  his  majesty  in  many  of  bis  journeys  and  expe- 
ditions, and  grained  not  only  that  prince's  esteem,  but 
that  of  many  other  great  personages,  and  in  particular 
of  Lord  Falkland,  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of 
state. 

During  the  heat  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  settled  in 
the  earl  of  St  Alban'S  family }  and  when  the  qoeen- 
Hiotber  was  obliged  to  retire  into  France,  he  accom- 
panied her  thither,  laboured  strenuously  in  the-  affairs 
of  the  royal  family,  undertook  several  very-  dangerous 
joumevs  on  their  aoooont^  and  was  the  prineipal  in- 
strument in  maintaining  an  epistolary^  conrespondence 
between  the  king. and  queen,  whose  letters  he  cipher- 
od  and  deci{»hered  witk. his  .own. hand*    His  poeniSf 
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entitled  The  Mistress,  were  published  at  London  in  Cowlcj. 
1647  J  *"^  I""  comedy  called  The  Guardian,  after- *" 
wards  altered  and  published  under  the  title  of  Cotter 
of  Coleman-street,  in  1650.  In  16 s6  it  was  thought 
proper  by  those  on  whom  Mr  Cowley  depended  that 
he  should  come  over  into  England,  and,  under  pretence 
of  privacy  and  retirement,  should  give  notice  of  the 
posture  of  affisirs  in  this  nation.  Upon  his  return  he 
published  a  new  edition  of  all  his  poems,  consisting  of 
four  parts ;  vix.  I.  Miscellanies.  II.  The  Mistress,  or 
Several  copies  of  Love- verses.  III.  Pindaric  Odes, 
written  in  imitation  of  the  stvle  and  manner  of  Pindar, 
IV.  Davideis,  a  sacred  poem  of  the  troubles  of  David, 
in  four  books. 

Soon  after  bis  arrival,  however,  he  was  seized,  in 
the  search  after  another  gentleman  of  considerable  note 
in  the  king's  party  $  but  although  it  was  through  mis- 
take that  he  was  taken,  yet  when  the  republicans 
found  all  their  attempU  of 'everj  kind  to  bring  him 
over  to  their  party  proved  ineffectual,  he  was  commit- 
ted to  a  severe  confinement,  and  it  was  even  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  that  he  obuined  his  liberty;  when, 
venturing  back  to  France,  he  remained  there,  in  hb 
former  situation,  till  near  the  time  of  the  king's  re- 
turn. During  his  sUj  in  England  he  wrote  his  Two 
Books  of  PlanU,  published  first  in  1662  *,  to  which  he 
afterwards  added  four  books  more ;  and  all  six,  toge- 
ther with  his  other  Latin  poems,  were  printed  at  Lon- 
don in  z678.  It  appears  by  Mr  Wood's  Fasti  Oteom- 
enseSf  tbat  our  poet  was  created  doctor  of  physic  at  Ox- 
ford, December  2.  1657* 

Soon  after  the  Restoration  he  became  possessed  of  a 
very  competent  estate,  through  the  favour  of  his  prin- 
cipal friends  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  earl  of 
St  Al ban's ;  and  being  now  upwards  of  40  years  of 
age,  he  took  op  a  resolution  to  pass '  the  remainder  df 
a  life  which  had  been  a  scene  of  tempest  and  tumult, 
in  that  situation  which  had  ever  been  the  object  of  his 
wishes,  a  studious  retirement.     His  eagerness  to  get 
out  of  the  bustle  of  a  court  and  city  made  him  less 
careful  than  he  might  have  been  in  the  choice  of  a 
healthful  habitation  in  the  country;  by  which  means 
he  found  his  solitude  from  the  very  beginning  suit 
less  with  the  constitution  of  his  body  than  with  bis 
mind.    His  first  rural  residence  was  at  Bam  Elms,  a 
plaoe  which,  lying  low,  and  being  near  a  large  river, 
was  subject  to  a  variety  of  breezes  from  land  and  wa- 
ter, and  liable  in  the  winter-time  to  great  inconveni- 
ence from  the  dampness  of  the  soil.  -  The  consequence 
of  this  Mr  Cowley  too  soon  experienced,   by  being 
seized  with  a  dangerous  and  lingering  fever..    On  his 
recovery  from  this  he  removed  to  Chertsey,  a  situation 
not  much  more  healthy,  where  he  had  not  been  long 
before  he  was  seized  with  another  consuming  disease. 
Having  languished  under  this  for  some  OMmths,  he  at 
longth  got  the  better  of  it,  and  seemed  pretty  well  re- 
covered from  the  bad  symptoms,  wbea  one  day  in  the 
heat  of  summer  1667,  staying  too  long  in  the  fields  to 
give  some  directions  to  his  labourers,  1^  caught  a  most 
violent  cold,   which   was   attended   with  a  defloxien 
and' stoppage   in   his   breast  $  and- for  want  of  time- 
ly cave,   by  treating  it  as   a  common  cold,  and  re- 
fusing-advice till  it  was  past  remedy,  he  departed '  this 
life  on. the  iSthof- July  in  tbat  year,  being  the  49th 
of.  hi^  age  I  and  on  the  3d  of.  August  foUowiog,  ho 
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Cowley.  ^**  interred  in  Westmanflter-abbefy  near  the  asbes  of 
Cbaacer,  and  bis  beloved  Spenser.  He  wai  a  man  of 
a  verj  amiable  character,  as  well  af  an  admirable 
genios*  King  Cbarleti  II.  on  the  news  of  his  death, 
declared  **  That  Mr  Cowley  had  not  left  a  better  man 
behind  bim  in  England.**  A  monument  was  erected  to 
bis  memory  by  George  VlUters  duke  of  Buckingham  in 

1675-. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Mr  Cowley 

wrote,  among  other  things,  A  Proposition  for  the 
Advancement  of  Experimental  Philosophy^  A  Dis- 
course by  way  of  Vision  concerning  the  Government  of 
Oliver  Cromwell }  and  Several  Discourses  by  way  of 
Essays  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Mr  Cowley  had  designed 
also  a  Discourse  concerning  Style,  and  a  Review  of  the 
^Principles  of  1(10  Primitive  Christian  Church,  bat  was 
prevented  by  Death.  A  spuiious  piece,  entitled  The 
Iron  Age,  was  published  under  Mr  Cowley *s  name 
during  bin  absence  \  and,  in  Mr  Dryden^s  Miscellany 
Poems,  we  find  A  poem  on  the  Civil  War,  said  to  be 
written  by  our  author,  but  not  extant  in  any  edition  of 
bis  works.  An  edition  of  his  works  was  published  by 
Dr  Spratt,  afterwards  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  also 
prefixed  to  it  an  account  of  the  author's  life.  The 
reverend  editor  mentions,  as  very  excellent  of  their  kind, 
Mr  Cowley's  letters  to  his  Friends }  none  of  which, 
however,  were  published. 

The  moral  character  of  Mr  Cowley  appears,  from 
every  acooant  of  it,  to  have  been  very  excellent  j  **  He 
is  represented  by  Dr  Spratt  (says  l}r  Johnson),  as  the 
most  amiable  of  mankind  ;  and  this  posthumous  praise 
may  be  safely  credited,  as  it  has  never  been  contradicted 
by  envy  or  by  faction." 

As  a  poet,  his  merits  have  been  variously  estimated. 
Lord  Clarendon  (las  said  he  made  a  flight  above  all 
men ;  Addison,  in  his  account  of  the  English  poets, 
that  he  improved  upon  the  Theban  bard  j  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  upon  his  tomb-stone,  that  he  was  the 
English  Pindar,  the  Horace,  the  Virgil,  the  delight, 
the  glory  of  his  time.  And  with  respect  to  the  harsh- 
ness of  his  nnmbers,  the  eloquent  Spratt  tells  us,  that 
if  his  verser  in  some  places  seem  not  as  soft  and  flowing 
as  one  would  have  them,  it  was  his  choice  and  not  bia 
fault. 

^  Such  (says  Mr  Knox)  is  the  applause  lavished  on 
a  writer  who  is  now  seldom  read.  That  he  oonld  ever 
be  esteemed  as  a  Pindaric  poet,  is  a  carious  literary 
phenomenon.  He  totally  mistook  his  own  genius  when 
be  thought  of  imitating  Pindar.  He  totally  mistook 
the  genius  of  Pindar,  when  he  thought  his  own  inco- 
herent sentiments  and  numbers  bore  the  least  resem- 
blance to  the  wild  yet  regular  sublimity  of  the  The- 
ban. He  neglected  even  those  forms,  the  strophe,  an- 
tistvophe,  and  epode,  wliich  even  imitative  dulnesa  can 
copy.  Sublime  imagery,  vehement  pathos,  poetic 
fire,  which  constitute  the  essence  of  the  Pindaric  ode, 
are  incompatible  with  witty  conceits,  accurate  anti- 
thesea  and  vulgar  expression.  All  these  imply  the 
coohiess  of  deliberate  composition,  or  the  meanness  of 
a  little  mind;  both  of  them  most  repugnant  to  the 
truly  Pindaric  ode,  in  which  all  is  rapturous  and  uoble. 
Wit  of  any  kind  would  be  improperly  displayed  in  such 
composition  :  but  to  increase  the  absurdity,  the  wit  of 
Cowley  is  often  false.  That  he  had  a  taste  for  Latin 
]|oetry,  and  wrote  in  it  with  elegancoi  the  well  known 


epitaph  on  himself,  upon  his  retirement,  and 'an  a^  Cowley. 
mirable  imitation  of  Horace,  are  foil  proofs.  But 
surely  bis  rhetorical  biographer  makes  use  of  the 
figure  hyperhole,  when  he  affirms  that  Cowley  has  ex- 
celled the  Romans  themselves.  He  was  inferior  to 
many  a  writer  of  less  name  in  the  Muut  AngUcatut% 
But  still  he  had  great  merit ;  and  I  must  confess  I 
have  read  bis  Latin  verses  with  more  pleasure  than 
any  of  his  English  can  afford."     Essays^  vol.  ii.  .p. 

To  Cowley^s  compositions  in  prose  Mr  Knox  has 
paid  a  very  honourable  testimony.  He  says,  that  in 
this  department  he  is  an  elegant,  a  pleasing,  a  judicious 
writer  j  and  that  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  be 
did  not  devote  a  greater  part  of  his  time  to  a  kind  of 
writing  which  appeared  natural  to  bim,  and  in  which 
he  excelled. 

Dr  Joseph  Warton  observes,  that  it  is  no  caricature* 
of  Cowley  to  represent  him  as  being  possessed  of  a 
strained  affectation  of  striving  to  be  witty  upon  all  oc- 
casions. **  It  is  painful  (adds  this  excellent  critic), 
to  censure  a  writer  of  so  amiable  a  mind,  such  inte*-- 
grity  of  manners,  and  such  sweetness  of  temper.  His 
fancy  was  brilliant,  strong,  and  sprightly  ^  but  his  taste 
false  and  undassical,  even  though  be  bad  much  learn- 

Dr  Beattie  has  characterised  Cowley  in  tbe  follow*- 
ing  terms.  "  I  know  not  whether  any  nation  ever 
produced  a  more  singular  genius  than  Cowley.  He 
abounds  in  tender  thoughts,  beautiful  lines,  and  em- 
phatical  expressions.  His  wit  is  inexbaostible,  andiiia 
learning  extensive  j  but  his  taste  is  generally. barbaroue, 
and  seems  to  have  been  formed  npon  such  models  as 
Donne,  Martial,  and  the  worst  parts  of  Ovid :  nor 
is  it  possible  to  read  his  longer  poems  with  pleasure, 
while  we  retain  any  relish  for  tbe  simplicity  of  ancient 
composition.  If  this  author's,  ideas  bad  been  fewer, 
'  his  conceits  would- have  been  less  frequent  j  so  that  in 
one  respect  leasning  may  be  said  to  have  hurt  his  geniui. 
Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  Greek  and  Latin  did  him 
anT  barm.}  for  his  imitations  of  Anacreon  are  almost  the 
only,  parts- of  him-  that  are  now  remembered  or  read. 
His  Davideis,  and  his  translations  of  Pindar,  are  desti- 
tute of  harmony,,  simplicity,  and  every  other  rJasrifial 
grace.?" 

But  tbe  works -of  this  celebrated  poet  have  been  no- 
where so  amply  cuticised  as  in  hisLifebyDr  Johnson. 
After  a  particular  examination  of  the  different  pieces, 
t4ie  Doctor,  in  taking  a  general  review  of  Cowley's 
poetry,  observes,  that  *'he  wrote  with  abundant  fertility, 
but  negligent  or  unskilful  selection  j  with  much  thought, 
but  with  little  imagery  ^  that  he  is  never  pathetic,  and 
rarely  sublime,  but  always  either  ingenious  or  learned, 
either  acute  or  profound.''  Of  his  prose  he  speaks  with 
great  approbation.  **  No  author  (says  he)  ever  kept 
his  verse  and  his  prose  at  a  greater  distance  from  each 
other.  His  thoughts  are  natural,  and  his  style  has  a . 
smooth  and  placid  equality,  which  bas  never  yetobtained . 
its  due  commendation.  Nothing  Is  hr  sought  or  bard 
laboured}  but  all  is  earf  without  feebleness,  and  familiar 
without  grossness."  tJpon  the  whole,  he  concludes  as 
follows  :  **  It  may  be  amrmed,  without  any  encomiastic 
fervour,  that  he  brought  to  his  poetic  labours  a  mind 
replete  with  learning,  and  that  bis  passages  are  embel- 
lished with  all  the  ornaments  which,  books  could  sup- . 
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Cowley,  ply ;  tbftt  he  was  the  first  who  Imptrted  to  English 
^_^P^  numbers  the  enthusiasm  of  the  greater  ode  and  the 
gaiety  of  the  less ;  and  he  was  qualified  for  spright- 
ly sallies  and  for  lofty  flights ;  that  he  was  among 
those  who  freed  translation  from  servility,  and,  in- 
stead of  following  his  author  at  a  distance,  walked  by 
his  side  ^  and  that  though  he  had  left  versification  yet 
improveable,  he  left  likewise  from  time  to  time  soch 
specimens  of  .excellence  as  enabled  succeeding  poets  to 
improve  it." 

So  many  of  Cowley  *o  prod  actions  being  now  esteem- 
ed scarcely  worthy  of  a  perasal,  while  others  of  them 
are  distinguished  by  their  beaoty,  Dr  Hard  (the  pre- 
sent bishop  of  Worcester),  thooght  proper  to  make  a 
8election  of  them,  which  he  poblished  in  1772,  under 
the  title  of  Select  Works  of  Mr  Abraham  Cowley, 
in  two  volumes  ;  with  a  preface  and  notes  by  the 
Editor. 

COWPER,  William,  a  distinguished  modem  poet, 
was  bom  at  Berkhamstead  in  Hertfordshire,  in  the  year 
1732.  His  father,  who  was  rector  of  the  parish,  was 
nephew  to  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper.  Mr  Cowper 
was  educated  at  Westminster  school  j  and  in  that  cele» 
brated  seminary  he  acquired  his  classical  knowledge. 
Bat  it  woold  appear  from  his  poem,  entitled  ''  Tiroci' 
nium^^  that  the  impressions  which  he  then  received 
were  not  favoarable  to  this  system  of  education,  and 
|!ave  him  a  permanent  dislike  to  public  schools. 
Through  family  interest,  the  honoarable  and  lucrative 
place  of  clerk  to  the  house  of  lords  bad  been  provided 
for  him  \  he  was  therefore  entered  tt  the  Temple  for 
the  study  of  the  law,  in  order  to  quaKfy  him  for  it  In 
this  situation  his  manners  were  amiable  and  decent ; 
and  though  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  refuse  to  in- 
dulge in  thoee  pleasures  which  are  osual  .among  young 
men  similarly  situated,  yet  there  seems  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  had  any  peculiar  causes  for  self-accu- 
aation.  His  natural  disposition  was  timid  and  diffident  *, 
his  spirits  were  constitutionally  weak,  even  to  the  bor- 
ders of  absolute  unfitness  for  worldly  concerns;  so  that 
when  the  time  came  fi>r  assuming  that  post  to  which  he 
had  been  destined,  he  shrunk  with  such  terror  from  the 
idea  of  making  his  appearance  before  the  most  august 
assembly  in  the  nation,  that,  after  a  violent  struggle 
with  himself,  he  actually  resigned  the  employment,  and 
with  it  all  his  prospects  in  life.  It  appears  to  have 
been  under  the  agitation  of  mind  which  this  circum- 
stance occasioned,  and  which  threw  him  into  a  serious 
illness,  that  he  was  led  to  a  deep  consideration  of  his 
state  in  a  religious  view ;  and  from  the  system  he  had 
adopted,  this  coarse  of  reflection  excited  in  him  the 
roost  alarming  and  distressful  apprehensions.  In  vain 
did  his  theological  friends  set  before  him  those  encou- 
raging views  which  the  theory  of  Christian  justification 
is  calculated  to  present,  and  which  to  many  is  the 
source  of  a  confidence  perhaps  as  excessive  as  their 
former  fears  \  the  natural  disposition  of  bis  mind  fitted 
it  to  receive  all  the  horrors,  without  the  consolations  of 
his  faith.  We  are  told,  that  **  the  terror  of  eternal 
judgment  overpowered  and  wholly  disordered  his  facul- 
ties \  and  he  remained  seven  months  in  a  continual  ex- 
pectation of  being  instantly  plunged  into  final  misery.** 
In  this  shocking  condition  he  became  the  subject  of  me- 
dical care^  and  he  was  placed  in  the  recitptacle  for  lu- 
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naties  kept  by  Dr  Cotton  at  St  Alban^s,  an  amiable  Cowper. 
and  worthy  physician,  and  the  author  of  some  well- 
known  poems.  At  length  he  recovered  a  degree  of  se- 
renity 'y  but  his  mind  had  acquired  that  indelible  tinge 
of  melancholy  by  which  it  was  ever  after  characterised, 
and  which  rendered  his  whole  life  little  more  than  a 
succession  of  intervals  of  comfort  between  long  parox- 
ysms of  settled  despondency.  It  is  unnecessary  to  fol- 
low him  through  all  his  scenes  of  retirement.  Part  of  his 
time  was  spent  at  the  house  of  his  relation,  Earl  Cowper, 
at  Cole-green  ;  and  part  at  Huntingdon,  with  his  inti- 
mate friend  the  reverend  Mr  Unwin.  After  the  death 
of  the  latter,  he  removed  with  his  widow  to  Olney  in 
Buckinghamshire,  which  was  thenceforth  the  principal 
place  of  his  residence.  The  afiectionato  intimacy  be 
enjoyed  with  this  lady  is  strongly  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  which  have  probably  been  understood  by 
most  readers  as  expressive  of  a  conjugal  union : 

—Witness,  dear  companion  of  my  walks, 
Whose  arm  this  twentieth  winter  I  perceive 
Fast  lockM  in  mine,  with  pleasure  such  as  love 
ConfirmM  bv  long  experience  of  thy  worth 
And  well-tried  virtues  could  alone  inspired- 
Witness  a  joy  that  thou  has  doubled  long. 

Task^  Book  I. 

At  Olney  he  contracted  a  close  friendship  with  the 
reverend  Mr  Newton,  then  minister  there,  and  since 
rector  of  St  Mary  Woolnoth,  London,  whose  religious 
opinions  were  in  unison  with  his  own.  When  Mr 
Newton  published  his  volume  of  Hymns,  called  '*  The 
Olney's  Collection,"  it  was  enriched  with  some  com- 
positions from  the  pen  of  Cowper,  distinguished  by  the 
letter  C.  They  bear  internal  evidence  of  a  cultivated 
understanding,  and  an  original  genius.  His  time  was 
now  wholly  dedicated  to  that  literary  leisure,  in  which 
the  mind,  left  to  its  own  operations,  follows  op  that 
line  of  pursuit  which  is  the  most  congenial  to  its  taste, 
and  the  most  adapted  to  its  powers.  In  his  garden,  in 
bis  library,  and  in  his  daily  walks,  he  seems  to  have 
disciplined  his  muse  to  the  picturesque  and  vivid  habits 
of  description,  which  will  always  distinguish  Cowper 
among  our  national  poets.  No  writer,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Thomson,  seems  to  have  studied  nature  with 
more  diligence,  and  to  have  copied  her  with  more  fide- 
lity. An  advantage  which  he  has  gained  over  other  men, 
by  his  disdaining  to  study  her  *'  through  the  spectacles 
of  books,'*  as  Dry  den  calls  it  \  and  by  his  pursuing  her 
through  her  haunts,  and  watching  her  in  all  her  atti- 
tudes, with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher  as  well  as  of  a 
poet.  As  Mr  Cowper  had  no  relish  for  public  con- 
cerns, it  was  not  singular  that  he  should  have  neglected 
the  study  of  the  law,  on  which  he  had  entered.  That 
knowledge  of  active  life,  which  is  so  requisite  for  the 
leffal  profession,  would  hardly  be  acquired  on  the  banks 
of  the  Onse,  and  in  silent  contemplations  on  the  beau- 
ties of  nature.  In  this  retreat,  he  exchanged  for  the 
society  and  converse  of  the  muses,  the  ambition  and 
tumult  of  a  forensic  occupation  \  dedicating  his  mind 
to  the  cultivation  of  poetry,  and  storing  it  with  those 
images  which  he  derived  from  the  inexhaustible  trea- 
sury of  a  rich  and  varied  scenery,  in  a  most  beautifijl 
and  romantic  country.  The  first  volume  of  his  poems, 
which  was  published  by  Mr  Newton  in  1787,  oomists 
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r*wper.  <>f  varioua  pieces,  on  various  sobjeeU.  It  seems,  that 
^-— v— — '  he  liad  been  asfiidaous  in  cultivating  a  turn  for  grave 
and  argumentative  versification,  on  moral  and  ethical 
topics,  or  this  kind  is  The  Table  Talk,  and  several 
other  pieces  in  the  collection.  He  vrho  objects  to 
these  poem9  as  containing  too  great  a  neglect  of 
harmony  in  the  arrangement  of  his  vrords,  and  use 
of  expressions  too  prosaic,  will  condemn  him  on  prin* 
ciples  of  criticism  ifhieb  are  by  no  means  just,  if  the 
object  and  style  of  the  subject  be  considered.  Horace 
apologized  for  the  style  of  his  own  satires,  which  are, 
strictly  speaking,  only  ethical  and  moral  discourses,  by 
observing,  that  those  topics  required  the  pedestrian  and 
familiar  diction,  and  a  form  of  expression  not  carried 
to  the  heights  of  poetry.  But  if  the  reader  will  forego 
the  delight  of  smooth  versification,  and  recollect  that 
poetry  does  not  altofl^ether  consist  in  even  and  polished 
metre,  he  will  remaHc,  in  these  productions,  no  ordinary 
depth  of  thinking  and  of  judgment,  upon  the  most  im- 
portant objects  of  human  intercoorse  \ ,  and  he  will  be 
occasionally  struck  with  lines,  not  unworthy  of  Dryden 
for  their  strength  and  dignity.  His  lighter  poems  are 
well  known.  Of  these,  the  verses  supposed  to  be 
written  by  Alex.  Selkirk,  on  the  island  of  Joan  Fernan- 
dez, are  in  the  most  popular  estimation.  There  is  great 
originality  in  the  following  stanza. 

I  am  out  of  humaoity^s  reach  ; 

I  must  finish  my  journey  alone  \ 
Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech  \ 

I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own.^' 

It  would  be  absurd  to  give  one  general  character  of 
the  pieces  that  were  published  in  this  volume:  yet, 
this  is  true  concerning  Mr  Cowper's  productions  \  that 
in  alt  the  varieties  of  his  style,  there  may  still  be  dis- 
cerned the  likeness  and  impression  of  the  same  mind ; 
the  same  onafleeled  modesty,  which  always  rejects  on- 
seasonable  ambitions  and  ornaments  of  language  \  the 
same  easy  vigour  \  the  same  serene  and  cheerful  hop^, 
derived  from  a  steady  and  unshaken  faith  in  the  dogmas 
of  Christianity.  Mr  Cowper,  perhaps,  does  not  derive 
praise  from  the  choice  and  elegance  of  his  words  \  but 
be  has  the  higher  praise  of  having  chosen  them  with- 
out aflectation.  He  appears  to  have  osed  them  as  be 
found  them ;  neither  introducing  fastidious  refinements 
nor  adhering  to  obsolete  barbarisms.  He  onderstood 
the  whole  science  of  numbers,  and  he  has  practised 
their  different  kinds  with  considerable  happiness  ^  and, 
if  his  verses  do  not  flow  so  softly  as  the  delicacy  of  a 
modern  ear  requires,  that  roughness,  which  b  objected 
to  his  poetry,  is  his  choice,  not  his  defect.  But  this 
sort  of  critics,  who  admire  only  what  is  exquisitely  po- 
lished, like  Cuyp*s  pictures,  these  lovers  of  **  gentle- 
D,,.9^A/(*«ness  without  sinews,*'  ought  to  take  into  their  esti- 
Life  of  mate,  that  vast  effusion  of  thought  which  is  so  abim- 
Cnwley,  dantly  poured  over  the  writings  of  Cowper,  witboot 
which  human  discourse  is  only  an  idle  combination  of 
sounds  and  syllables.  The  favourable  reception  which 
this  volume  experienced,  produced  another  of  superior 
merit.  His  principal  performance  was  nndoubtediv 
**  The  Task,**  a  poem.  The  occasion  that  gave  birth 
to  it  was  trivial.  A  lady  had  requested  him  to  write 
a  piece  in  blank  verse,  and  gave  him  for  its  sabject  a 
thing  next  to  her,  viz.  the  sofa.  This  ho  expanded  in- 
to one  of  the  finest  moral  poems  oar  hngoage  has  pro- 
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dnced.     It  is  written  in  blank  verse  as  desired ;  and 

though  in  that  respect  it  resembles  MiltoB*s,  it  is  ne- 
vertheless original  and  highly  characteristic.     It  is  not 
too  stately  for  familiar  description,   or  too  depressed 
for  sublime  and  elevated  imagery.     If  it  has  any  fault, 
it  is  that  of  being  too  much  laden  with  idiomatic  ex- 
pression \  a  fault  which  the  author,  in  the  rapidity  with 
which  his  ideas  and  his  utterance  seem  to  have  flowed, 
very  naturally  incurred.     In  this  poem,  his  fancy  ran 
with  the  most  excursive  freedom.     The  poet  enlarges 
upon  his  topics,  and  confirms  his  argument  by  every 
variety  of  illustration.     He  never  however  dwells  upon 
them  too  long,  and  leaves  off  in   such  a  manner,  that 
it  seems  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  said  more.     The 
arguments  of  the    poem  are  various.      The  works   of 
nature,  the  associations  with  which  they  exhibit  them- 
selves, the  designs  of  Providence,  and  the  passions  of 
men.     Of  one  advantage,  the  writer  has  amply  availed 
himself.     The  work  not  being  rigidly  confined  to  any 
precise    subject,   he   has  indulged  himself  in  all    the 
laxity  and  freedom  of  a  miscellaneous  poem.     Yet  he 
has  still  adhered  so  faithfully  to  the  general  laws  of 
congruity,  that  whether  he  inspires  the  softer  affections 
into  his  reader,  or  delights  him  with  keen  and  playful 
raillery,  or  discourses  on  the  ordinary  manners  of  hu- 
man nature,  or  holds  up  the  bright  pictures  of  religious 
consolation  to  his  mind,  he  adopta,  at  pleasure,  a  dic- 
tion JQSt  and  appropriate,   equal  in  elevation  to  the 
sacred  effosions  of  pious  rapture,  and  sufficiently  eabj 
and  familiar  for  descriptions  of  domestic  life  j  skilful 
alike  in  soaring  without  effort,  and  descending  without 
meanness.     He  who  desires  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
youth  a  poem,  which  not  destitute  of  poetic  embellish- 
ment, is  freo  from  all  matter  of  a  licentious  tendency, 
will  find  in  the  Task  a  book  adapted  to  bis  purpose. 
It  would  be  absurd  and  extravagant  austerity  to  con- 
demn those  poetical  productions  in  which  love  consti- 
tutes the  leading  feature.     That  passion  has  in  every 
age  been  the  concernment  of  life,  the  theme  of  the 
poet,  the  plot  of  the  stage.     Yet  there  is  a  kind  of 
amorous  sensibility,  bordering  on  morbid  enthusiasm, 
which  the  youthful  mind  too  often  imbibes  from  the 
glowing  sentiments  of  the  poets.      Their  genius  de- 
scribes, in  the  most  splendid  colours,  the  operations  of 
a  passion  which  requires  rebuke  rather  than  incentive^ 
and  lends  to   the  most  grovelling  sensuality  the   en- 
chantments of  a  rich  and  creative  imagination.     But 
in  the  Task  of  Cowper,  there  is  no  licentiousness  of 
description.     All  is  grave,  majestic,  and  moraL    A 
vein  of  sober  thinking  pervades  tvtry  page,  and,  in 
finished  poetry,  describes  the  insufficiency  and  vanity 
of  human  pursuits.     Not  that  he  is  always  severe.    He 
frequently  enlivens  the  mind  of  his  reader  by  sportive 
descriptiona,  and  by  representing  in  elevated  measures, 
ludicrous  objects  and  circumstances,  a  species  of  the 
mock  heroic,  so  admired  in  Phillip*s  Spkndui  ShiUing. 
The  historical  account  be  has  given  of  chairs,  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Task^  is  a  striking  specimen  of  his 
powers  of  versification,  and  of  his-  talcAt  for  hufnoor 
in  this  latter  style.     The  attention  is  however  the  most 
detained  by  those  passages^  in  whicb  the  charms  of  ru- 
ral life,  and  the  endearments  of  domestic  retirement, 
are  described.     The  Task  abounds  with  incidents,  in- 
troduced as  episodes,  and  interposing  aa  agreeable  re> 
lief  to  the  gnre  and  serioas  ^rt  of  the  poetry.    His 
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€ow()er.    Cmzj  Kate  is  a  description  of  the  calamity  of  a  disor* 
^1^.  ^®^®^  reason,  admirably  exact  and  affecting, 

<<  She  begs  an  idle  pin  of  all  she  meets.** 

What  poet  would  have  introdaced  so  minute  a  circnro- 
stance  into  his  representation !  and  yet  that  minuteness 
constitutes  its  happy  effect* 

Of  his  talent  for  painting  there  cannot  be  a  better 
specimen  than  his  sketch  of  the  melancholy  man,  pro« 
bttbly  sketched  from  what  too  faithful  remembrance 
suggested  of  himself: 

Look  where  he  comes— In  this  embowered  alcove 
Stand  close  concealed,  and  see  a  statue  move  } 
Xips  busy,  and  eyes  fixt,  foot  falling  alow, 
Arms  hanging  idly  down,  hands  claspM  below, 
Interpret  to  the  marking  eye,  distress. 
Such  as  its  symptoms  only  can  express. 
That  tongue  is  silent  now  j — that  silent  tongue 
Could  argue  once,  could  jest  or  join  the  song. 
Could  give  advice,  could  censure  or  commend. 
Or  charm  the  sorrows  of  a  diooping  friend. 
Renounced  alike  its  office  and  its  sport, 
Its  brisker  and  its  graver  strains  fall  short } 
Both  fall  beneath  a  fever*s  secret  sway, 
And  like  a  summer  brook  are  past  away. 

Betircnttnt, 

His  John  Gilpin  is  universalty  known,  and  may  be 
considered  as  a  sportive  piece  of  humour,  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  manv  writers,  but  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  added  to  Mr  Cowper*s  reputation.  His 
next  work  was  a  translation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
into  Miltonic  blank  verse.  It  is  an  unjust  piece  of  cri- 
ticism to  compare  the  version  of  Mr  Pope  to  that  of 
Mr  Cowper.  The  merits  of  each  are  distinct  and  ap* 
-propriate.  Mr  Pope  has  exhibited  Homer  as  he  would 
have  sung  had  he  been  bom  in  England.  Mr  Cowper 
has  endeavoured  to  pourtray  him  as  be  wrote  in  Greece, 
adhering  frequently  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  originaPs 
idiom,  and  desiring  to  preserve  his  strength  and  energy, 
together  with  his  harmony  and  smoothness.  Mr  Cow- 
per died  of  a  severe  and  hngering  illness,  at  East  De- 
reham, in  Norfolk,  April  25.  iSoo. 

COX,  Richard,  a  learned  prelate,  and  principal 
pillar  of  the  Reformation,  was  bom  at  Whaddon  in 
Buckinghamshire,  of  low  parentage,  in  the  year  1499. 
From  Eton  school  be  obtained  a  scholarship  in  KLing's 
•college  in  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in 
1 5 10:  be  was  thence  invited  to  Oxford  b]^  Cardinal 
Wofsey,  and  was  there  made  one  of  the  junior  canons 
of  Cardinal  college.  In  1525  he  was  incorporated 
bachelor ;  and  the  following  year  took  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  in  the  same  aniverstty.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  became  remarkable  for  his  learning  and  poeti- 
cal abilities;  but  his  attachment  to  the  opinions  of 
Luther  rendered  him  hateful  to  his  superiors,  who  strip- 
ped 'him  of  his  preferment,  and  threw  him  into  prison 
on  a  suspicion  of  heresy.  Beinff,  however,  soon  re- 
leased, lie  was  chosen  master  of  Eton  school,  which 
flourished  lemarkably  under  his  care.  In  X537  he 
commenced  doctor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge;  in  1540 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Ely ;  and  the  foUowing  year 
prebendary  of  that  cathedral,  on  its  being  new  found- 
ed bv  King  Henry  VIIL  In  1546  he  was  made  dean 
Kif  Christ-church,  Oxford*     By  the  recommeiidatioa 
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of  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  Bishop  Goodrich,  to  the      Cox, 
latter  of  whom  be  had  been  chaplain,  he  not  only  oh-  Coswol(L 
taiued  the  above  preferments,  but  was  chosen  precep-  ^ 

tor  to  Prince  Edward,  on  whose  accession  to  'the  throne 
he  became  a  favourite  at  court,  was  sworn  of  the  privy 
council,  and  made  king*s  almoner.  In  1547  be  was 
elected  chancellor  of  Oxford ;  in  1548  canon  of  Wind- 
sor ;  and  the  next  year  dean  of  Westminster.  About 
this  time  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  visit  the  university  of  Oxford ;  in  which  office  his 
zeal  for  reformation  was  so  excessive,  that  he  destroyed 
a  number  of  curious  and  valuable  books,  for  no  better 
reason  than  because  they  were  written  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  he  was  strip- 
ped of  all  his  preferments  and  committed  to  the  Mar- 
shal sea.  He  was,  however,  soon  released,  and  imme- 
diately left  the  kingdom.  Having  resided  some  time 
at  Strasburg  with  bis  intimate  fnend  Peter  Martyr, 
on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  he  returned  to  England, 
and,  with  other  divines,  he  was  appointed  to  rtyrise  the 
liturgy.  He  often  preached  before  the  queen  ;  and  ia 
1 559  was  preferred  to  the  see  of  Ely,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  upwards  of  21  years.  He  was,  how- 
ever, no  favourite  with  the  queen ;  the  reason  assigned 
for  which  was,  his  zealous  opposition  to  her  retaining 
the  crucifix  and  wax-candles  on  the  altar  of  the  royiu 
chapel ;  also  his  strenuous  defence  of  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy,  which  her  majesty  always  disapproved.  He 
died  on  the  22d  of  July  1581,  aged  81.  He  was  a^ 
man  of  considerable  learning,  a  zealous  and  rigid  bul- 
wark of  the  church  of  England,  and  an  implacable  ene- 
my both  to  Papists  and  Puritans.  In  a  letter  to  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  he  advises  him  to  proceed  vigorously  in 
reclaiming  or  punishing  the  Puritans,  and  not  to  be 
disconraffed  at  the  frown  of  the  court-favoorites  who 
protected  them ;  assuring  him  that  he  might  expect  the 
blessing  of  God  on  his  piovt  labours  to  free  the  church 
from  their  dangerous  attempts,  and  to  establish  uni- 
formity. This  zealous  reformer  we  find  had  not  total- 
ly lost  sight  of  the  Popish  text,  cempel  them  to  come 
in ;  but  a  stronger  proof  of  his  implacability  and  self- 
importance  appears  in  his  letter  to  the  lord  treasurer 
Burleigh,  in  which  he  warmly  expostulates  with  the 
council  for  interposing  in  behalf  of  the  Puritans,  or 
meddling  in  affairs  of  the  church,  admonishing  them  to 
keep  their  own  spliere.  Such  language  firom  a  bishop 
would  make  a  modem  privy  council  stare.  His  works 
are,  F.  Two  Latin  Orations  on  the  Dispute  betweea 
Dr  Tresham  and  Peter  Martjr,  Loud.  1549,  4to. 
2m  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England }  in  compiling, 
and  afterwards  correcting  which,  he  was  principally 
concerned.  3.  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  verse,  commonly 
printed  at  the  end  of  David^s  Psalms  by  Ste'mhold  and 
Hopkins.  4.  Translation  of  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  in  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
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Elizabeth.  5.  Besolutions  of  some  Questions  concern- 
ing the  Sacrament  in  the  Collection  of  Records  at  the 
end  of  Burnetts  History  of  the  Reformation.  6.  Se- 
veral Letters  to  the  Queen  and  others  published  in 
8trype*s  Annals  of  the  Reformation.  Ho  is  also  said 
to  have  been  concerned  in  the  declaration  concerning 
the  divine  institution  of  bishops,  and  to  have  assisted 
Lyie  in  his  Grammar. 
COXWOLD,  a  town  in  the  north  riding  of  York- 
shire, 
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Otfswold  shire,  14  milet  Dortb  of  York.  W.  Long,  i*  lo*  N. 
Lat*  54.  i6. 

COY  PEL,  AmthonTv  an  excellent  French  painter, 
bom  at  Parifl  in  i66i.  Noyel  Cojpel,  his  father,  be- 
ing chosen  by  M.  Colbert  to  be  director  of  the  academy 
at  Borne,  he  took  his  son  with  him  into  Italy,  where 
Anthony  Coypel  formed  himself  on  the  works  of  the 
gicatest  masters,  and  on  his  retam  to  France  was  made 
first  painter  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  lliat  prince  em* 
ployed  him  in  painting  the  grand  gallery  of  the  royal 
palace,  and  allowed  him  a  pension.  ^  In  17149  he  was 
director  of  the  Academy  of 'Painting  and  Sculpture. 
In  1715,  he  was  made  the  first  painter  to  the  French 
king,  and  was  ennobled  on  account  of  his  merit.  He 
died  in  1722.  M.  Coypel,  his  son,  also  excelled  in  the 
same  art. 

COZENING  *,  tricking,  or  defrauding.— In  law,  it 
denotes  an  offence  where  any  thing  is  done  deceitfully, 
whether  belonging  to  contracts  or  not,  which  cannot  be 
properly  termed  by  any  special  name. 

COZUMEL,  an  island  near  the  western  coast  of 
Jucatan,  where  Cortex  landed  and  refreshed  his  troops 
before  entering  upon  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  \Y. 
Long.  89.  o.  and  N.  Lat.  13.  o. 

CRAB.    See  Cancer,  Entomology  Index. 

CnAB*s  Ciawsj  in  the  Materia  Medica^  are  the  tips 
of  the  claws  of  the  common  crab  broken  off  at  the  verge 
of  the  black  part,  so  much  of  the  extremity  of  the  claws 
only  being  allowed  to  be  used  in  medicine  as  is  tinged 
with  this  colour.  The  blackness,  however,  is  only  80« 
perficial  \  they  are  of  a  grayish  white  within,  and  when 
levigated  furnish  a  white  powder. 

Crab's  claws  are  of  the  number  of  the  alkaline  ah- 
torbents  \  hut  they  are  superior  fo  the  generality  of 
them,  in  some  degree,  as  tbey  are  found  on  a  chemical 
analysis  to  contain  a  volatile  urinous  salt. 

Crab*8  EyeSf  in  Pharmacy^  are  a  strong  concretion 
in  the  head  of  the  cray-6sh.  They  are  rounded  on  one 
side,  and  depressed  and  sinuated  on  the  other,  consider- 
ably heavy,  moderately  hard,  and  without  smell.  We 
have  tbero  from  Holland,  Muscovy,  Poland,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  many  other  places.  What  are  usually  met 
with  in  the  shops  are  prepared  by  art« 

Crab*s  eyes  are  much  used  both  in  the  shop  medicines 
and  extemporaneous  prescription,  being  accounted  ab« 
sorbent. 

CBAB'Lice^  a  troublesome  kind  of  vermine,  which 
stick  so  fast  with  their  claws  to  the  skin  as  to  render  it 
difficult  to  dislodge  them.  I1iey  are  called  piactuke^ 
r/MrpwneSf  petoke^  and  pe*$oiatir :  they  usually  infest 
the  arm-pits  and  pudenda.  Cleanliness  is  the  best  pre- 
ventive. But  these  verroine  may  he  easily  removed 
with  the  application  of  a  little  mercurial  ointment. 

Crab,  a  sort  of  wooden  pillar,  whose  lower  end, 
being  let  down  through  a  ship's  deck,  rests  upon  a 
socket  like  the  capstern  ^  and  having  in  its  upper  end 
three  or  four  holes,  at  different  heights,  through  the 
middle  of  it,  one  above  another,  into  which  long  bars 
a»e  throst,  whose  length  is  nearly  eoual  to  the  breadth 
of  the  neck.  It  is  employed  to  wind  in  the  cable,  or 
to  purchase  any  other  weighty  body  which  requires  a 
greiKt  mechanical  power.  This  differs  from  a  cap* 
ateftt,  as  not  being  fnmbhed  wkh  a  drum-Aead^  and 
by  having  <he  bars  to  go  entirriy  through  H,  reaching 
from^me  side  of  the  deck  to  the  other)  whereas  those 
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of  the  capstern,  which  are  snperior  in  nomber,  reach 
only  about  eight  inches  or  a  foot  into  the  dmm-head, 
according  to  its  size.    See  CArarxRN. 

CRJB'XawSf  a  name  in  Jamaica  for  a  kind  of  ulcer 
on  the  sdes  of  the  feet,  with  hard  callous  lips,  so  hard 
that  it  is  difficult  to  cut  them.  The  ungt.  ceend.forU 
is  their  cure. 

CRACATOA,  the  most  southerly  of  a  cluster  of 
islands  lying  in  the  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Sunda  in 
the  East  Indies.  Its  whole  circumference  does  not 
exceed  nine  miles  \  and  off  its  north-eastern  extremity 
is  a  small  island  forming  a  road,  in  which  Captain 
Cook  anchored  when  visiting  this  island  on  his  last  voy- 
age. On  the  southern  part  of  the  small  island  is  a 
reef  of  rocks,  within  which  is  a  tolerable  shelter  a- 
gainst  all  northerly  winds,  there  being  27  fathoms  wa- 
ter in  the  mid  channel,  and  18  near  the  reef.  Be« 
tween  the  two  islands  there  is  a  narrow  passage  for 
boats,  llie  shore  that  constitutes  the  west  side  of  the 
road  runs  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  having  a  bank 
of  coral  running  into  the  sea  for  a  little  way,  so  that 
it  is  difficult  for  boats  to  land  except  at  the  time  of 
high  watery  but  the  anchoring  ground  is  very  good 
and  free  from  rocks.  In  the  inland  parts  the  ground 
is  elevated,  rising  on  all  sides  gradually  from  the  sea, 
and  is  entirely  covered  with  wood,  excepting  a  few 
spots  which  are  cleared  by  the  inhabitants  for  sowing 
rice.  The  climate  is  reckoned  very  healthy  in  com-^ 
parison  with  the  neighbouring  countries,  bnt  it  is  very 
thinly  inhabited*  There  are  abundance  of  turtle  on 
the  coral  reefs ;  but  other  refreshments  are  scarce,  and 
sold  at  an  extravagant  price*  Water  is  not  plentiful : 
Captain  Cook  was  obliged  to  supply  himself  from  a 
small  spring  opposite  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
small  island  above  mentioned.  To  the  southward  is  a 
hot  spring,  whose  waters  are  used  as  a  bath  by  the  in- 
habitants. The  road  where  the  Resolution  anchored 
lies  in  S.  Lat.  8.  6. ;  and  by  observation,  in  105.  36. 
£•  Long,  by  the  time-keeper  in  104.  48.  The  varia* 
tion  of  the  compass  one  degree  W.  On  the  full  and 
change  days  it  is  high  water  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
rooming,  and  the  tide  rises  three  feet  four  inches  per« 
dicular. 

CR ACKOW,  or  Cracow,  a  city  of  Poland,  situa- 
ted in  a  palatinate  of  the  same  name.  £.  Long.  20. 
i6.  N.  Lat.  jo.  8.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
Poland,  where  the  kings  were  elected  and  crowned, 
and  was  once  almost  the  centre  of  the  Popish  do- 
minions \  but  since  the  peace  in  18 14  it  was  created  a 
free  town,  governed  by  its  own  magistrates,  under  the 
protection  of  Austria  and  Russia. 

Crackow  stands  in  an  extensive  plain,  watered  by 
the  Vistula,  which  is  broad  but  shallow :  the  city  and 
its  suburbs  occupy  a  vast  tract  of  ground,  but  are  so 
badly  peopled,  that  they  scarcely  contain  x6,ooo  in- 
habitants. The  great  sqnare  in  the  middle  of  the 
town  is  very  spacious,  and  has  several  well  built  houses, 
once  richly  furnished  nnd  well  inhabited,  but  most  of 
them  now  either  untenanted  or  in  a  state  of  melan- 
choly decay.  Many  of  the  streets  are  broad  and  hand- 
some \  but  almost  every  building  bears  the  most  strik- 
ing marks  of  mined  grandeur:  the  vlinrches  alone 
seem  to  have  preserved  their  original  splendour.  The 
devastation  of  this  anfoftvnate  town  was  begon  by  the 
Swedes  at  the  eomneocement  of  the  present  centnrvp 
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Crarhow,  ^^*cn  it  wa6  besieged  and  taken  by  Cbavlea  XII.  but 
the  mUchiefs  it  suffered  horn  tbat  ravage r  of  ibe  north 
were  far  less  destructive  than  those  it  experienced  da- 
ring the  )ate  dreadful  commotions,  when  it  undenvcnt 
repeated  sieges,  and  was  alternately  in  possession  of 
the  Russians  and  Con  ft  derates.  The  effects  of  oan<* 
non,  grape,  and  musket  shot,  are  still  discernible  on  the 
walls  and  honses*  In  a  word,  Crackow  exhibits  t^e  re* 
mains  of  ancient  magnificence,  and  looks  like  a  great 
capital  in  ruins ;  from  tbe  number  of  fallen  and  falling 
hooses  one  would  imagine  it  had  lately  been  sacked,  ao^ 
tbat  the  enemy  had  left  it  only  yesterday.  The  town  ia 
surrounded  with  high  walls  of  briek,  strengtheaed  by 
round  and  square  towers  of  whimsical  shapes,  in  the  an- 
cient style  of  fortification :  these  walls  were  boilt  by 
Venceslaiis  king  of  Bohemia  during  the  short  period  in 
which  he  reigned  over  Poland. 

The  university  of  Crackow  was  formerly,  and  not 
unjustly,  called  the  mother  of  Polish  literature,  as  it 
principally  supplied  the  other  seminaries  with  profes- 
sors and  men  of  learning  >  but  its  lustre  has  been  great- 
ly obscured  by  the  removal  of  the  royal  residence  to 
AVarsaw,  and  still  more  by  tlie  late  intestine  convul- 
sions. In  this  city  the  art  of  printing  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Poland  by  Haller^  and  one  of  tbe  earliest 
books  was  the  Constitutions  and  Statutes  compiled  by 
Casimir  the  Great,  and  afterwards  augmented  by  bis 
sbccessors.  The  characters  are  Gothic,  the  same  which 
were  universally  used  at  the  invention  of  printing:  the 
great  initial  letters  are  wanting,  which  shows  that  they 
were  probably  painted  and  afterwards  worn  away.  Tbe 
year  in  which  this  compilation  was  printed  is  not  posi* 
lively  known  ^  but  its  publication  was  certainly  ante- 
rior to  1496,  as  It  does  not  contain  the  statutes  passed 
by  John  Albert  in  that  year.  The  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  university  was  ooder  Sigismond  Augns- 
tus  in  the  16th  century,  when  several  of  the  German 
reformers  fled  from  the  persecutions  of  tbe  emperor 
Charles  V.  and  found  an  asylum  in  this  city.  They 
gave  to  the  world  several  versions  of  the  sacred  writings, 
and  other  theological  publications,  which  diffused  the 
reformed  religion  over  great  part  of  Poland.  The  pro- 
tection which  Sigismond  Augustus  afforded  to  men  of 
learning  of  all  denominations,  and  tbe  universal  tolera- 
tion which  he  extended  to  every  sect  of  Christians,  cre- 
ated a  suspicion  tbat  be  was  secretly  inclined  to  the  new 
churchy  and  it  was  even  reported  that  he  intended  to 
renounce  the  Catholic  faith,  and  publicly  profess  tbe  re- 
formed reKgion. 

Towards  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  near  the 
Vistula,  rises  a  small  eminence  or  rock,  upon  the  top  of 
which  is  built  the  palace,  surrounded  with  brick  walls 
and  old  towers,  which  form  a  kind  of  citadel  to  the 
town.  This  palace  owes  its  origin  to  Ladislaus  Jaghel- 
Ion*,  bat  little  of  the  ancient  structure  now  appears, 
as  tbe  greatest  part  was  demolished  by  Charles  XII.  in 
1701,  when  he  entered  this  town  in  triumph  after  the 
battle  of  Clissow.  It  has  been  since  repaired.  Tbe 
remains  of  the  old  palace  consist  of  a  few  apartments, 
which  are  left  in  their  ancient  state  as  they  existed  in 
the  last  century.  This  palace  was  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Kings  of  Poland,  who,  from  the  time  of 
Ladislaos  Locketec,  have  been  crowned  at  Crackow* 
Tbe  Polish  and  German  historians  differ  conoeming  the 
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time  when  tbe  title  of  king  was  first  claimed  by  the  so-  Crackev, 
vereigns  of  this  country }  but  the  most  probable  account  Cradk. 
is,  according  to  Mr  Cox,  that  in  i  tpj  Premislaos  as- 
sumed the  regal  title,  and  was  inaognrated  at  Gneana  by 
the  archbishop  of  that  diocese.  He  was  succeeded  fay 
Ladislaos  Locketec,  who  offending  the  Poles  by  bis  ca- 
pricious and  tyrannical  conduct,  was  deposed  before  he 
was  crowned  ;  and  Venceslaas  king  of  fiobemio,  who 
had  married  Richsa  daughter  of  Premislans,  being  electa 
ed  in  bis  stead,  was  in  1300  consecrated  at  Gneana* 
Ladislaus,  after  flying  from  his  country  and  undergoing 
a  series  of  calamitoos  adventures,  was  at  length  brought 
to  a  sense  of  his  misconduct.  Having  regained  tbe 
affection  of  his  subjects,  he  was  restored,  in  tbe  life- 
time of  Vencesla  us,  to  part  of  his  dominions;  and  he 
recovered  them  all  upon  the  demise  of  that  monarch  ia 
the  year  130  c  :  he  governed,  however,  for  some  years 
without  the  title  of  king;  but  at  length  in  1320  wan 
crowned  at  Crackow,  to  which  place  he  transferred  tha 
ceremony  of  the  coronation  ;  and  afterwards  enacted, 
that  for  the  future  his  successors  should  be  inangurated 
in  the  cathedral  of  this  city. 

Since  that  period  all  the  sovereigns  have  been  conse- 
crated at  Crackow,  excepting  the  last  king.  Previoua 
to  his  election  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  diet  of 
convocation,  that  the  coronation  should  be  solemnized 
for  this  turn  at  Warsaw,  without  prejudice  in  future  to 
the  ancient  right  of  Crackow ;  a  proviso  calculated  to 
satisfy  the  populace,  but  which  will  not  probably  pre- 
vent any  future  sovereign  from  being  crowned  at  Wa»- 
saw,  now  become  tbe  capital  of  Poland  and  the  resi- 
dence of  its  kings.  The  diadem  and  other  regalia  used 
at  the  coronation  are  still  kept  in  the  palace  of  Crac- 
kow, under  so  many  keys,  and  with  such  care,  tbat  it 
it  IS  impossible  to  obtain  a  sight  of  them. 

Adjoining  to  the  palace  stands  tbe  cathedral,  also 
within  the  walls  of  the  citadel.  Here  all  the  sove- 
reigns, from  the  time  of  Ladislaus  Locketec,  have  been 
interred,  a  few  only  excepted,  viz.  Loum  and  Ladia- 
lans  II.  who  were  kings  of  Hungary  as  well  as  oC 
Poland,  and  whose  bodies  were  deposited  in  Hungary  ^ 
Alexander,  who  died  and  was  buried  at  Vikia  ^  HeniY 
of  Valois,  interred  in  France ;  and  the  late  monaieb 
Augustus  III.  The  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of 
Poland  are  not  distinguished  by  any  peculiar  maf- 
nificence ;  their  figures  are  carved  in  marble  of  no 
extraordinary  workmanship,  and  some  are  without  in- 
scriptions. 

The  bishop  of  Crackow  was  formerly  the  first  in  tba 
kingdom,  and  very  often  a  cardinal.  His  revenues 
were  large.  The  town  has  three  suburbs,  and  had 
15,736  inhabitants  in  1810. 

CRADLE,  a  well  known  machine  in  which  infants 
are  rocked  to  sleep.. 

It  denotes  also  that  part  of  the  stock  of  a  crass  bow 
where  the  bullet  is  pnt. 

Cradle,  in  Surgery ^  a  case  in  which  a  broken  leg 
is  laid  after  being  set. 

Cradle,  in  engraving,  is  tbe  name  of  an  iastiouieni 
nsed  in  scraping  mezsotintos,  and  preparing  tbe  plate* 
It  is  formed  of  steel,  resembling  a  ohiasel  with  one 
sloping  side,  upon  which  are  cut  hollow  lines  very 
near  each  other,  and  at  equal  distances.  The  acting 
part  of  this  tool  is  made  circnlar^  and  the  cumers  aro 
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CnidTe  founded.  After  being  properly  tempered|  it  tnmt  be 
I  sharpened  en  the  whetstone.  There  are  varioos  sizes 
Cranjsftiior.  0f  this  instrument. 

Cradle,  among  shipwrights,  a  frame  placed  under 
the  bottom  of  a  ship,  in  order  to  conduct  her  smoothly 
and  steadily  into  the  water  when  she  is  going  to  be 
launched  \  at  which  time  it  supports  her  weight  while 
she  slides  down  the  descent  or  sloping  passage  called  t^e 
ways^  which  are  for  this  purpose  daubed  with  soap  and 
tallow. 

CRAFT,  a  general  name  for  all  sorts  of  vessels 
employed  to  load  or  discharge  merchant  ships,  or 
to  carry  alongside  or  return  the  stores  of  men  of  war. 
Scich  are  lighters,  hoys,  barges,  praroes,  &c.  See  those 
articles. 

CRAKE,  or  Cork-crake.  See  Rallus,  Orki- 
THOLOGT  Index. 

CRAIL,  or  Careil,  a  borough  town  of  Scotland, 
situated  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  coanty  of  Fife,  about 
seven  miles  south-east  of  St  Andi*ews.  Population, 
1600.  '  W.  Long.  2.  20.  N.  Lat.  ^6,  17. 

CRAMBE,  Sea-cabbage,  Sea-beach  Kale,  or 
Sea  Colewort,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  tb^ 
ietradynamia  class,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  39th  order,  SHiquoste,     See  Botany  /it- 

CRAMERIA,  a  geaus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
tetrandria  class.     See  Botany  Indcs. 

CRAMOND,  Over  and  Nether,  two  villages 
about  four  miles  west  of  Edinburgh  5  of  which  only 
the  last  deserves  notice,  as  having  been  once  a  famous 
naval  station  of  the  Romans.  It  is  situated  at  the  in* 
flax  of  the  river  Almond  into  the  Forth.  Hiree  Ro- 
BMQ  roads  meet  at  this  place,  which  was  called  by  them 
Ahterva^  and  whither  they  brought  their  grain  for  the 
support  of  their  troops.  The  village  contains  about 
300  inhabitants.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  bath  and 
sudatory ;  and  many  altars,  medals,  &c.  have  been 
dog  up. 

CRAMP,  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  muscles  of 
different  parts  of  the  body,  as  those  of  the  neck, 
arms,  legs,  &c.  accompanied  with  a  violent  but  tran- 
sitory pain.    See  Medicine  Index. 

CuAMP-Fisk^  or  Torpedo,  See  Raja,  Ichthtolo- 
GY  index. 

CnAMP'Iron^  or  Cramps^  a  piece  of  iron  bent  at  each 
end,  which  serves  to  fasten  together  pieces  of  wood, 
stones,  or  other  things. 

CRAMPONEE,  in  Hera/dry,  an  epithet  given  to 
a  cross  which  has  at  each  end  a  cramp  or  square  piece 
coming  from  it  i  that  from  the  arm  in  chief  towards 
the  sinister  ^ngle,  that  from  the  arm  on  that  side  down- 
wards, that  from  the  arm  in  base  towards  the  dexter 
side,  and  that  from  the  dexter  arm  upwards. 

CRANAGE,  the  liberty  of  using  a  crane  at  a  wharf, 
and  also  the  money  paid  for  drawing  up  wares  out  of  a 
ship,  &c.  with  a  crane. 

CRANE.    See  Ardea,  Ornithology  Index. 

Crane,  in  Mechanics^  a  machine  nsed  in  building 
for  raising  large  stones  and  other  weights.  See  Me- 
chanics. 

CitAKB^s  Bill.    See  Geranium,  Botany  Index. 

CBANE'Ffy,  a  species  of  TiPdLA.  See  Entomolo- 
gy Index. 

CRANGANOR,  a  Dutch  factory  oa  the  Malabar 
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coast  in  the  East  Indies,  seated  in  £.  Long.  ^5.  5.  N.  Craniranor 
Lat.  10.  o.    See  Cochin.  | 

CRANIOLARIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  Cmnmct. 
th^  didynamia  class  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank< 
ing  ondpr  the  40th  order,  Personat^r. 

CRANIOSCOPY,  a  science  which  traces  the  con- 
nexion between  the  form  of  the  skull  and  the  powers  of 
the  mind.     See  SUPPLEMENT. 

CRANIUM,  in  Anatomy^  an  assemblage  of  several 
bones  which  cover  and  enclose  the  brain  and  cerebel- 
lum, popularly  called  the  skuU.  See  Anatomy  Index. 
»-The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  ic^«9ity,  of  x^m(, 
gaieoj  *•  helmet." 

CRANK,  a  contrivance  in  machines,  in  manner  of 
an  elbow,  only  of  a  square  form,  projecting  out  from 
an  axis  or  spindle  ;  and  serving,  by  its  rotation,  to 
raise  and  fall  the  pistons  of  engines  for  raising  water. 

Crank,  in  sea  language.  A  ship  is  said  to  be  cranks 
sided,  when  for  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ballast 
or  cargo,  she  cannot  bear  her  sails,  or  can  bear  but 
small  sail  for  fear  of  oversetting.  She  is  said  to  be 
crank  by  the  gtr>und,  when  her  floor  is  so  narrow  that 
she  cannot  be  brought  on  ground  without  danger. 

Crank  is  also  an  iron  brace  which  supports  the  lan- 
thoms  on  the  poop-quarters,  &c. 

CRANMER,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  archbishop, 
reformer,  and  martyr,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Cran- 
mer,  Esq.  of  Aslacton  in  Nottinghamshire,  where  our 
author  was  born  in  1489.  At  the  age  of  14,  he  was 
admitted  a  student  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  fellow  \  but  marrying  the 
relation  of  an  innkeeper's  wife,  he  lost  bis  fellowship 
and  quitted  the  college.  On  the  death  of  his  wife 
he  was  re-admitted  fellow  of  Jesus  College.  In  1523 
he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  was  made 
theological  lecturer  and  examiner.  The  plague  being 
at  Cambridge,  he  retired  to  the  house  of  a  relation  at 
Waltham  Abbey,  where,  meeting  with  Fox  the  king's 
almoner,  and  Gardiner  the  secretary,  he  gave  his  opi- 
nion concerning  King  Henry's  marriage  with  Catha- 
rine much  to  the  satisfaction  of  bis  majesty.  This 
opinion  was,  that  instead  of  disputing  about  the  vali- 
dity of  the  king's  marriage  with  Catharine,  they  should 
reduce  the  matter  to  this  simple  question,  **  Whether 
a  man  may  marry  his  brother's  wife  or  not  ?"  When 
the  king  was  told  of  it,  he  said,  ^  This  fellow  has  got 
the  right  sow  by  the  ear."  He  then  sent  for  him  to 
court,  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  ordered  him 
to  write  in  vindication  of  the  divorce  in  agitation. 
This  book  having  quieted  the  tender  conscience  of  the 
king,  he  was  desirous  that  all  Europe  should  be  con- 
vinced of  the  illegality  of  his  marriage  with  Queen  Ca- 
tharine ;  and  for  that  purpose  sent  Cranroer  to  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  to  dispute  the  matter  with  the 
divines  of  those  countries.  At  Nuremberg  Cranmer 
married  a  second  wife.  Being  returned  to  England, 
in  March  1533  he  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  in  May  following  he  pronounced  the  sen- 
tence of  divorce  between  the  king  and  queen  \  and 
soon  after  married  the  amorous  monarch  to  Ann  Bo- 
leyn.  Being  now  at  the  head  of  the  church,  he  exert- 
ed himself  in  the  business  of  the  Reformation.  The 
Bible  was  translated  into  English,  and  monasteries  dis- 
solved, principally  by  his  means. 

Id  X536  the  royal  cooscience  again  required  the  as- 
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CnuHBer.  nitmaci  of  oar  archbishop :  in  this  year  he  dif  orced  the 
king  from  Ann  Boleyn.  In  1 537  he  visited  his  dio- 
cese,  and  endeavoured  to  abolish  the  superstitious  ob* 
senrance  of  holidays.  In  1539  ^^  ^^^  '^'^^  ^^  ^ 
bishops  fell  under  the  kiog^s  displeasure,  because  they 
could  not  be  brought  to  give  their  consent  in  parlaa- 
ment  that  the  monasteries  should  be  suppressed  for  the 
king*8  sole  use.  He  also  strenuously  opposed  the  act 
fur  the  six  articles  in  the  bouse  of  lords,  speaking  three 
days  against  it  j  and  upon  the  passing  of  that  statute 
sent  away  his  wife  into  Germany.  In  1540  he  was 
one  of  t|^e  commissioners  for  inspecting  into  matters  of 
religion  and  t^xplaining  some  of  its  chief  doctrines. 
The  result  of  the  commission  was  the  book  entitled  A 
necessary  Erudition  of  any  Christian  man.  After  Lord 
CromwelPs  death  (in  whose  behalf  he  had  written  to 
the  king),  he  retired  and  lived  in  great  privacy,  med- 
dling not  at  all  with  state  afiatrs.  In  1541  he  gave 
orders,  pursuant  to  the  king's  directions,  for  taking 
away  snperstitioos  shrines;  and  exchanging  Bishops- 
boom  for  Beckesboorn,  united  the  latter  to  his  diocese. 
Xn  1542  he  procured  the  "Act  for  the  advancement 
of  true  religion  and  the  abolishment  of  the  contrary,'* 
which  moderated  the  rigour  of  the  six  articles.  But 
the  year  following,  some  enemies  preferring  accusations 
against  him,  he  bad  like  to  have  been  ruined,  had  not 
the  king  interposed  in  his  behalf.  His  majesty  conti- 
nued afterwards  to  protect  him  from  his  enemies  ;  and 
at  his  death  appointed  him  one  of  the  executors  of  his 
will,  and  one  of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom.  In  1556 
be  crowned  young  Edward,  during  whose  short  reign 
he  promoted  the  reformation  to  the  utmost  of  his 
^nwer ;  and  was  particularly  instrumental  in  composing, 
correcting,  and  establishing  the  liturgy  by  act  of  par- 
liament. He  had  also  a  shace  in  compiling  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  of  religion. 

In  1553  he  opposed  the  new  settlement  of  the  crown 
upon  Lady  Jane  Gray,  and  would  no  way  be  concern- 
ed in  that  aSair  (though  at  last,  through  manv  iropor* 
tunities,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  set  bis  hand  to  it)  ; 
neither  would  he  join  in  any  of  Dudley's  ambitious 
projects.  Upon  Queen  Mary's  accession  to  the  throne, 
h^  was  committed  to  the  Tower }  ^partly  for  setting 
.l|is  hand  to  the  instrument  of  Lady  Jane's  succession, 
and  partly  for  the  public  offer  he  had  made  a  little  be- 
fore of  justifying  openly  the  religious  proceedings  of 
the  late  king.  Some  of  his  friends,  foreseeing  the  storm 
that  was  likely  to  fall  upon  him,  advised  him  to  fly, 
but  he  absolutely  refused.  In  the  ensuing  parliament, 
qn  November  the  3d,  lie  was  attainted,  and  at  Guild- 
ball  found  guilty  of  high  treason  ;  whereupon  the  fruits 
of  bis  archbishopric  were  sequestrated.  In  April  15541 
be  and  Ridley  and  I^atimer  were  removed  to  Oxford, 
ip  order  for  a  public  disputation  with  the  Papists ; 
which  was  accordingly  held  there  towards  the  middle 
of  the  month,  wilh  great  noise,  triumph,  and  impudent 
confidence  on  the  Papists  side,,  and  with  as  much  gra- 
vity, learning,,  modesty,  and  convincing  sufficiency  on 
the  side  of  the  Protestant  bishops.  The  20th  of  April, 
two  days  after  the  end  of  these  disputations,  Cranmer 
and  the  two  others  were  brought  before  the  commis- 
sioners, and  asked,  Whether  they  would  subscribe  (to 
Popery)?  which  they  unanimously  refusing,. were  con- 
demned as  heretics.  From  this  sentence  the  archbishop 
ty^jp^alei  to  tbe  lastjud^rineot  of  the  Almigjity ;.  and 
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wrote  to  tho  conndl,  giving  them  an  «ccooDt  of  tha  Cnmmtr. 
disputation,  and  desiring  the  queen's  pardon  for  hia  ^  ¥  ■' 
treason,  which  it  seems  was  not  yet  remitted*  By  $km\ 
convocation,  which  met  this  year,  bis  Defence  of  the 
true  and  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ  was  ordered  to 
be  burnt.  Some  of  his  friends  petitioned  the  qoeen  itt 
his  behalf  }  putting  her  in  mind  how  he  had  once  prv 
served  her  in  her  father's  time  by  his  earnest  inteices^ 
sions  with  him  for  her,  so  that  she  had  reason  ta  be- 
lieve he  loved  her,  and  would  speak  the  tmth  to  her 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  clergy.  All  eodeavoura 
in  his  behalf,  however,  were  inefiectnal  i  and  the  arch- 
bishop being  degraded  and  most  ignominiously  treated, 
was  at  last  flattered  and  terrified  into  an  insincere  re- 
cantation and  renunciation  of  the  Protestant  faith*  But 
this  triumph  was  not  sufficient  to  gratify  the  pious  veiv- 
geance  of  the  Bomish  Mary..  On  tlie  24th  of  Feb.  1556, 
a  writ  was  signed  for  the  burning  of  Cranmer  ;  and 
on  the  24th  March,  which  was  the  fatal  day»  he  waa 
brought  to  St  Mary's  Church,  Oxford,  and  placed 
cm  a  kind  of  Btage  over  against  the  pulpit,  where  Dr 
Cole,  provost  of  £ton,  was  appointed  to  preach  a  aei- 
moo  on  the  occasion.  While  Cole  was  haranguing, 
the  unfortunate  Cranmer  expressed  great  inward  coa- 
fusion  }  often  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven« 
and  frequently  pouring  out  floods  of  tears*  At  the 
end  of  the  sermon,  when  Cole  desired  him  to  make  an 
open  profession  of  bis  faith,  as  he  had  promited  him  he 
would,  he  first  prayed  in  the  most  fervent  manner^ 
then  made  an  exhortation  to  the  people  present,  not  to 
act  their  minds  upon  the  world,  to  obey  the  king  and 
qneen,  to  love  each  other,  and  to  be  charitable*  Af- 
ter this  he  made  a  confession  of  his  faith,  beginning 
with  the  creed,  and  concluding  with  these  worda: 
**  And  I  believe  every  word  and  sentence  taught  by 
our  Saviour  Jesos  Christ,  his  apostles,  asd  prophets,  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament*— And  now  (added  he) 
I  come  to  the  great  thing  that  so  much  troubleth  my 
conscience,  more  than  any  thing  I  ever  said  or  did  in 
my  whole  life  ^  and  that  is,  the  setting  abroad  a  writ* 
ing  contrary  to  the  truth,  which  I  here  now  reuoonce 
as  things  written  with  my  hand  contrary  to  the  tmth 
which  I  thought  in  my  heart  >  and  written  for  fear  of 
death,  and  to  save  my  life  if  it  might  be :  that  is,  all 
such  hills  and  papers  which  I  have  written  or  signed 
with  my  hand  since  my  degradation,  wherein  I  have 
written  many  thinas  untrue.  And  /orasmoch  as  my 
hand  offended,  writing  contrary  to  my  hearty  my  hand 
shall  first  be  punished  >  for,  may  I  come  to  the  fire,  it 
shall  be  first  burned.  As  for  the  pope,  I  refuse  him  as 
Christ's  enemy  and  antichrist,  with  all  bis  false  doctrine* 
And  as  for  the  sacrament,  I  believe  as  I  have  taught 
in  my  book  against  the  bishop  of  Winchester."  l*hnn? 
derstrupk  as  it  were  with  this  unexpected  declaration, 
the  enzaged  PooLth  crowd  admonished  him  not  to  disr 
semble.  *^  Ah  !  (replied  he  with  tears)  since  I  lived 
hitherto,  I  have  been  a  hater  of  falsehood  and  a  lover 
of  simplicity,,  and  never  before  this  tiaw  have  I  dissem- 
bled."' WheMupon  they  pulled  him  off  the  stage  with 
the  utmost  fury,  and  hurried  him  to  the  place  of  his 
martyrdom  over  against  Baliol'  college  j  where  he  put 
off  his  clothes  in  haste,  and  standing  in*hia  shirt,  and 
without  shoes,  was  fastened  with  a  chain  tothestakew 
Some  i^ssing  hin^  to^agiree^  tf  bis.f^toier  recapta^io% 
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CruiNMr.  Im  antwenrd,  showing  his  hand,  *'  This  is  the  hand 
that  wrote  it,  end  therefore  it  shell  first  soflbr  ponish- 
ment.**  Fire  being  applied  to  him,  he  stretched  oat 
his  right  hand  into  the  flame,  and  held  it  there  unmo- 
ved (eacept  that  once  with  it  he  wiped  his  face)  till  it 
was  consumed  i  crying  witli  a  loud  voice,  **  This  hand 
halh  offended  ^**  and  often  repeating,  **  This  unworthy 
right  hand.*'  At  last  the  fire  getting  np,  he  soon  ex* 
pircd,  never  stirring  or  crying  out  all  the  while  i  only 
keeping  bis  eyes  fixed  to  heaven,  and  repeating  more 
than  once,  **  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit.*'  Such  was 
the  end  of  the  renowned  Thomas  Cranmer,  in  the  67th 
year  of  his  age. 

It  was  noticed  above,  that  after  the  passing  of  the 
act  for  the  six  articles.  Archbishop  Cranmer  sent  his 
wi  fe  into  Germany.  But  she  afterwards  returned  again 
to  England  j  and  Mr  Strype  informs  us,  that  "  in  the 
time  of  King  Edward,  when  the  marriage  of , the  clergy 
was  allowed,  he  brought  her  forth,  and  lived  openly 
with  her.'*  Mr  Gilpin  says,  **  be  left  behind  him  a 
widow  and  children  j  but  as  he  always  kept  his  family 
in  obscurity  for  prudential  reasons,  we  know  little 
about  them.  They  had  been  kindly  provided  for  by 
Henry  VIIL  *,  who,  without  any  solicitation  from  the 
primate  himself,  gave  him  a  considerable  grant  from 
the  abbey  of  Walbeck  in  Nottinghamshire,  which  his 
family  enjoyed  after  his  decease.  King  Edward  made 
some  addition  to  bis  private  fortune ;  and  his  heirs  were 
restored  in  blood  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth. 

Archbishop  Cranmer  wrote  a  great  number  of  books : 
many  of  them  he  published  himself }  and  many  of  them 
still  remain  in  MSS.  viz.  two  folio  volumes  in  the 
king's  library,  several  letters  in  the  Cotton  collection, 
&c. 

Mr  Gilpin  remarks,  that  '*  tlie  character  of  the 
archbtshop  hath  been  equally  the  subject  of  exaggera* 
ted  praise  and  of  undeserved  censure*  The  most  mde* 
fensible  parts  of  the  archbishop's  character  are  the  rea« 
diness  with  which  he  sometimes  concurred  in  the  un» 
justifiable  proceedings  of  Henrv  VIII.  and  the  instances 
wherein  he  showed  himself  to  be  actuated  by  intolerant 
principles. 

"  He  first  recommejided  himself  to  Henry  by  the  zeal 
which  be  displayed  in  promoting  the  king's  divorce 
from  Queen  Catharine.  As  to  this,  it  may  be  allow- 
ed, that  Dr  Cranmer  might  think  the  marriage  wrong : 
but  though  it  possibly  might  be  a  point  of  conscience 
with  the  king,  it  could,  however,  be  none  with  him  i 
and  there  was  manifestly  a  difference  between  advising 
not  to  do  a  thing,  and  advising  to  undo  it  when  al* 
ready  done,  at  least  in  a  matter  of  so  dispntaiile  a  na- 
ture.  Oo  the  other  baud,  to  repudiate  a  woman  with 
whom  the  king  had  cohabited  near  20  years  as  his 
wife,  and  to  illegitimate  a  daughter,  bred  up  in  the 
highest  expectations,  and  now  marriageable,  were  acts 
of  such  cruelty,  that  it  seems  to  indicate  a  want  of 
feeling  to  he  in  any  degree  accessary  to  them.  To 
this  may  be  added,  that  tlie  notoriety  of  the  king's 
passion  for  Ann  Boleyn,  which  all  men  believed  to  be, 
if  not  the  first  mover,  at  leaNt  the  principal  spring  of 
bis  pretended  scruples,  threw  a  very  indelicate  impu- 
tation on  all  who  had  any  concern  in  the  affair*  No 
serious  churchman,  one  would  imagine,  could  be  fond 
of  the  idea,  of  administering  to  the  king's  passions.     U 
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is  with  concern,  therefore,  that  we  see  a  man  of  Dr  Cravoisr. 
Cranmer's  integrity  and  simplicity  of  manners  acting 
so  much  out  of  character  as  to  compound  an  affair  oT 
this  kind,  if  not  with  his  conscience,  at  least  with  all 
delicacy  of  sentioMat ;  and  to  parade  through  Europe, 
in  the  quality  of  an  ambassador,  defending  everywhere 
the  king's />iofis  intentions*  But  the  cause  (continues 
Mr  Gilpin)  animated  him.  With  the  illegality  of  the 
king's  marriage,  be  endeavoured  virtually  to  establish 
the  insufficiency  of  the  pope's  dispensation ;  and  the  laC* 
ter  was  an  argument  so  near  bis  heart,  that  it  seems  to 
have  added  merit  to  tlie  former.  >Ve  cannot,  indeed, 
account  for  his  embarking  so  zealously  in  this  busineca, 
without  supposing  his  principal  motive  was  to  free  his 
country  from  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  to  which  this  step 
very  evidently  led.  So  desirable  an  end  would  in  some 
degree,  he  might  imagine,  sanctify  the  means." 

Of  two  of  the  instances  of  persecution  in  which 
Archbishop  Cranmer  was  concerned,  Mr  Gilpin  gives 
the  following  account.  **  Joan  Bocher  and  Geom 
Paris  where  accused,  though, at  different  times  \  one  (or 
denying  the  humanity  of  Christ,  the  other  for  denying 
his  divinity.  They  were  both  tried  and  condemned  to 
the  stake  \  and  tlie  archbishop  not  only  consented  to 
these  acts  ef  blood,  but.  even  persuaded  the  aversion  of 
the  youns  king  into  a  compliance.  '*Yoor  majesty 
must  distinguish  (said  he,  informing  his  royal  pupil's 
conscience)  between  common  opinions  and  such  as  are 
the  essential  articles  of  faith.  These  latter  we  most  on 
DO  account  suffer  to  be  opposed."  Mr  Gilpin  justly  oh- 
serves,  that  **  nothing  even  plausible  can  be  suggested 
in  defence  of  the  archbishop  on  this  occasion,  except 
only  that  the  spirit  of  Popery  was  not  yet  wholly  re- 
pressed." These  instances  of  injustice  and  barbarity 
were  indeed  totally  indefensible,  and  a  great  disgrace  to 
Cranmer,  and  to  all  who  were  concerned  in  them.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  endeavoured  to  promote  the 
death  of  Lambert  \  but,  as  Mr  Gilpin  observes,  it  were 
to  be  wished  he  had  rid  his  hand  of  the  dispotatioa 
likewise.  The  public  disputation,  in  which  Cranmer 
bore  some  part,  proved  the  means  of  bringing  Lambert, 
to  the  stake. 

One  of  the  most  hononrable  trantactions  of  Arch« 
bishop  Cranmer's  life,  was  the  firm  stand  that  he  made 
against  the  act  of  the  six  articles.  This  act  was  so 
strongly  supported  by  the  king,,  that  even  the  Protest*, 
ants  in  parliament  made  little  opposition  to  it.  But 
Cranmer  opposed  it  with  great  zeal  and  steadiness. 
**  The  good  archbishop  (says  Mr  Gilpin)  never  ap« 
peered  in  a  more  truly  Christian  light  than  on  this  oc- 
casion. In  the  midst  of  so  general  a  defection  (for 
there  were  numbers  in  the  house  who  had  hitherti^ 
shown  great  forwardness  in  reformation)  he  alone  made 
a  ^tand.  lliree  days  ha  maiataioed  his  ground,  and 
baffled  the  arguments  of  all  opposers.  But  argument 
was  not  their  weapon,  and  tb»  archbishop  saw  bimn 
self  obliged  to  sink  under  superior  power.  Henry  or«^ 
dered  .him  to  leave  the  house.  Thc^  primate  refused  : . 
'  It  was  God's  business  (he  said),  and  not  man^s.' 
And  when  he  could  do  no  more,  he  boldly  entered  hia 
protest.  Such  an  instance  of-  fortitude  is  sufficient  toi 
wipe  off  many  of  those  courtly  stains  vshich  have  fasten* 
ed  on.  hi3  inemoiiy." 

His  behaviour  in  the  canse  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk» 
was  also  entitled  to  gieal  commendation*    **  The  lasft 
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Cr;inmer«  acl  of  this  reign  (9tys  Mr  Gilpin)  wai  an  tct  of  blood, 
*  V  -'  iind  gave  the  archbishop  «  noble  opportunity  of  Bhowing 
bow  well  he  had  learned  that  great  Cliristian  lesson  of 
forgiving  an  enemy*  Almost  without  the  shadow  of 
justice,  Henry  had  given  directions  to  have  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  attainted  by  an  act  of  parliament.  The  king's 
mandate  stood  in  lieu  of  guilt,  and  the  bill  passed  the 
house  with  great  ease.  No  man,  except  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  had  been  so  great  an  enemy  to  the  arcbibt- 
•hop  as  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  bad  always  thwart- 
ed the  primate's  measures,  and  oftener  than  once  had 
practised  against  his  life.  How  many  would  have  seen* 
'  with  secret  pleasure  the  working  of  Providence  against 
so  rancorous  an  enemy ;  satisfied  in  having  themselves 
no  hand  in  his  unjust  fate  !  But  the  archbishop  saw 
the  affair  in  another  light :  he  saw  it  with  horror )  and 
although  the  king  had  in  a  particular  manner  interest- 
ed himself  in  this  business,  the  primate  opposed  the  bill 
with  all  his  might ;  and  when  his  opposition  was  vain, 
he  left  the  house  with  indignation,  and  retired  to  Croy- 
don." 

He  was  indeed  remarkable  for  the  placability  of  his 
temper,  and  for  showing  kindness  to  those  by  whom  be 
had  been  greatly  injured.  Hence  it  is  mentioned  in 
Shakespeare's  Henry  VlII.  as  a  common  saying  con- 
cerning him  : 


►"  Do  my  lord  of  Canterbury 


But  one  shrewd  tunii  and  he's  your  friend  for  ever." 

'  Archbishop  Cranmer  was  a  great  friend  and  patron 
of  learned  foreigners,  who  had  been  persecuted  for  their 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  reformation.  Mr 
Gilpin  says,  **  the  suffering  professors  of  Protestantism, 
who  were  scattered  in  great  numbers  about  the  vanons 
eonntries  of  Europe,  were  always  sure  of  an  asylum 
uith  him.  His  palace  at  Lambeth  might  be  called  a 
seminary  of  learned  men :  the  greater  part  of  whom 
persecution  had  driven  from  home.  Here,  among  other 
celebrated  reformers,  Martyr,  Bncer,  A  less.  Phage, 
found  sanctuary.  Martyr,  Rucer,  and  Phage,  were 
liberally  pensioned  by  the  archbishop  till  he  could 
otherwise  provide  for  them.  It  was  his  wish  to  fix 
them  in  the  two  nniversittes,  where  he  hoped  their  great 
knowledge  and  spirit  of  inquiry  would  forward  his  de- 
signs of  restoring  learning  ;  and  he  at  length  obtained 
professorships  for  them  all.  Bucer  and  Phage  were 
i^ettled  at  Cambridge ;  where  they  only  showed  what 
nvight  have  been  expected  from  them,  both  dyiag  with- 
in a  few  months  after  their  arrival.  But  at  Oxford 
Martyr  acted  a  very  conspicuous  part,  and  contriboted 
to  introduce  among  the  students  there  a  very  liberal 
mode  of  thinking. 

Of  the  learning  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  Mr  Gilpin 
remarks,  that  *'  it  was  chiefly  confined  to  his  profes- 
sion. He  had  applied  himself  in  Cambridge  to  the  stu- 
dy of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  langoaffes  ^  which  though 
esteemed  at  that  time  as  the  mark  of  heresy,  appeared 
to  biro  the  only  sources  of  attaining  a  critical  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures.  He  had  so  accnrately  studied  canon 
law,  that  he  was  esteemed  the  best  canonist  in  Eng- 
land \  and  his  reading  in  theology  was  so  extensive, 
and  bis  collections  from  the  Fathers  so  very  volumi- 
nous, that  there  were  few  points  in  whieb  he  was  not 
accnrately  informed,  and  in  which  he  could  not  give 
the  opinions  of  the  several  ages  of  the  charch  from 


the  times  of  the  apostles.  He  was  a  sensible  writer,  Cranmer. 
rather  nervous  than  elegant.  His  writings  were  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  great  controversy  which  then  sub- 
sisted, and  contain  the  whole  sum  of  the  theological 
learning  of  those  times.  His  library  was  filled  with  a 
very  noble  collection  of  books,  and  was  open  to  all  men 
of  letters. 

Mr  Gilpin,  after  remarking  that  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer preached  often  wherever  he  visited,  says,  **  In  his 
sermons  to  the  people,  he  was  very  plain  and  instruc- 
tive ;  insisting  chiefly  on  the  essentials  of  Christianity. 
The  subjects  of  bis  sermons,  for  the  most  part,  were 
from  whence  salvation  is  to  be  fetched,  and  on  whom 
the  confidence  of  men  ought  to  lean.  They  insisted 
much  on  doctrines  of  faith  and  works;  and  taught 
what  the  fmits  of  faith  were,  and  what  place  was  to  be 
given  to  works ;  they  instructed  men  in  the  duties 
they  owed  their  neighbour,  and  that  every  one  was  our 
neighbour,  to  whom  we  might  any  way  do  good  ;  they 
declared  what  men  ought  to  think  of  themselves  after 
they  had  done  all ;  and,  lastly,  what  promises  Christ 
hath  made,  and  who  they  are  to  whom  he  will  make 
them  good.  Thus  he  brought  in  the  true  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  altogether  different  from  the  ordinary  way 
of  preaching  in  those  days ;  which  was  to  treat  con- 
cerning saints,  to  tell  legendary  tales  of  them,  and  to 
report  miracles  wrought  for  the  confirmation  of  tran- 
substantiation  and  other  popish  cormptions.  And  such 
a  heat  of  conviction  accompanied  his  sermons,  that 
the  people  departed  from  them  with  minds  possessed  of 
a  great  hatred  of  vice,  and  burning  with  a  desire  of 
virtue." 

He  was  a  great  economist  of  his  time.  Mr  Gilpin 
says,  '*  he  rose  commonly  at  five  o'clock,  and  conti- 
nued in  his  study  till  nine.  These  early  boors,  he 
would  say,  were  the  only  hours  he  could  call  his  own. 
After  breakfast  he  generally  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
morning  either  in  public  or  private  business.  His 
chapel- hour  was  eleven,  and  bis  dinner-hour  twelve. 
After  dinner  he  spent  an  hour  either  in  conversation 
with  his  friends,  in  playing  at  chess,  or  in  what  he 
liked  better,  overlooking  a  chess-board.  He  then  re- 
tired again  to  his  study  till  his  chapel-bell  rang  at  five. 
After  prayers,  he  generally  walked  tilt  six,  which  was 
in  those  times  the  hour  of  supper.  His  evening  meal 
was  sparing.  Often  he  ate  nothing ;  and  when  that 
was  the  case,  it  was  his  usual  custom,  as  be  sat  down 
to  table,  to  draw  on  a  pair  of  gloves }  which  was  as 
much  as  to  say,  that  his  hands  had  nothing  to  do. 
After  supper,  Ife  spent  an  boor  in  walking  and  another 
in  his  study,  retiring  to  his  bedchamber  about  nine. 
This  was  his  usual  mode  of  living  when  he  was  most 
vacant,  but  very  often  his  afternoons  as  well  as  hi^ 
mornings  were  engaged  in  business.  He  generally, 
however,  contrived,  if  possible,  even  in  the  busiest  day, 
to  devote  some  pottion  of  his  time  to  his  books  be- 
sides the  morning.  And  Mr  Fox  tells  os,  he  always 
accustomed  himself  to  read  and  write  in  a  standing  pos- 
ture ;  esteeming  constant  sitting  very  pernicious  to  a 
studious  man." 

Mr  Gifpin  also  observes,  "  that  he  was  a  very  ami- 
able master  in  his  family,  and  admirably  preserved  the 
diflicult  medium  between  indulgence  and  restraint.  He 
had,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  a  Tery  nu- 
merous retinue,   among  whom  the  most  exact  order 
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waf  observed.  Every  week  the  stevmrd  of  his  house- 
hold held  a  kind  of  court  in  the  great  hall  of  his  pa* 
laoc ;  in  which  all  family  aflUrs  were  settled,  servants 
wages  were  paid,  complaints  were  heard,  and  fiiotts 
examined.  DcHnqaenta  were  publicly  rebuked,  and 
after  the  third  admonition  discharged.  His  hospi- 
tality and  charities  were  great  and  noble  j  eqnal  to 
his  station,  greater  often  than  his  abilities.  A  plentt* 
ful  table  was  among  the  virtues  of  those  days.  His 
was  always  bountifully  covered.  lu  an  upper  room  was 
spread  his  own,  where  he  seldom  wanted  company  of 
the  first  distinction.  Here  a  great  many  learned  fo- 
reigners were  daily  entertained,  and  partook  of  his 
bottoty.  In  his  great  ball  a  long  table  was  plentifully 
covered  every  day  for  guests  and  strangers  of  a  lover 
rank :  at  the  upper  end  of  which  were  three  smaller 
tables,  designed  for  his  own  officers  and  inferior  gen- 
tlemen. Among  other  instances  of  the  archbishop's 
charity,  we  have  one  recorded  which  was  truly  noble. 
After  the  destruction  of  monasteries,  and  before  hospi- 
tais  were  erected,  the  nation  saw  no  species  of  greater 
misery  than  that  of  wounded  and  disbanded  soldiers. 
For  the  use  of  such  miserable  objects  as  were  landed  on 
the  southern  coasts  of  the  island,  the  archbishop  fitted 
up  bis  manor-house  of  Beckesbourn  in  Kent.  He  form- 
ed it  indeed  into  a  complete  hospital }  appointing  a 
physician,  a  surgeon,  nurses,  and  every  thing  proper, 
as  well  for  food  as  physic.  Nor  did  his  charity  stop 
here.  Each  man,  on  his  recovery,  was  furnished  with 
money  to  carry  him  home,  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
of  his  abode.^' 

To  conclude  with  the  character  given  by  Mr  Hume  ; 
**  Archbishop  Cranmer  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  me- 
rit ^  possessed  of  learning  and  capacity;  and  adorn- 
ed with  ctndoor,  sincerity,  and  beneficence,  and  all 
these  virtues  which  were  fitted  to  render  him  useful 
and  amiable  in  society.  Hia  moral  qoalitiea  procured 
him  universal  respect ;  and  the  courage  of  his  martyr- 
dom, though  he  fell  short  of  the  rigid  inflexibility  ob- 
served in  many,  made  him  the  hero  of  the  Protestant 
party." 

CRANNY,  in  glass-making,  an  iron  instrument 
wherewith  the  necks  of  glasses  are  formed. 

CRANTARA,  among  the  ancient  Britons,  was  a 
sort  of  military  signal  used  for  collecting  the  distant  and 
scattered  warriors  to  the  standard  of  their  chief.  A 
prince  having  immediate  occasion  for  the  assistance  of 
his  followers  to  repel  some  sudden  invasion  or  engage  in 
some  expedition,  besides  striking  the  shield  and  sound- 
ing the  horn  to  give  warning  to  those  who  were  within 
hearing,  he  sent  the  crantara,  or  a  stick  burnt  at  the 
end  and  dipped  in  the  blood  of  a  goat,  by  a  swift  mes- 
senger, to  the  nearest  hamlet,  where  he  delivered  it 
without  saying  one  word  but  the  name  of  the  place  of 
rendezvous.  This  crantara,  which  was  well  understood 
to  denounce  destruction  by  fire  and  sword  to  all  who 
did  not  obey  this  summons,  was  carried  with  great  ra- 
pidity from  village  to  village ;  and  the  jHrince  in  a  little 
time  ibund  himself  surrounded  by  all  bis  warriors  ready 
to  obey  his  commands. 

CRANTOR,  a  Greek  philosopher  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Solos  in  Cilicia.  He  left  his  native  country 
tfhere  he  was  admired  ;  went  to  Athens,  and  there 
studied  with  Polemon  nnder  Xenocrates.  He  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Pla- 


tonic sect ;  and  was  the  first  who  wrote  commentaries 
upon  Plato^s  works.  He  flourished  270  years  before 
Christ. 

CRAPE,  a  light  transparent  stufi*,  in  manner  of 
gauze  :  made  of  raw  silk  gummed  and  twisted  on  the 
mill 't  woven  without  crossing,  and  much  used  in  mourn* 

wg- 

Crapes  are  either  craped,  i.  e.  crisped,  or  smooth^  the 

first  double,  expressing  a  closer  mourning ;  the  latter 
single,  used  for  that  less  deep.  Note,  White  is  re- 
served for  young  people,  or  those  devoted  to  virginity. 
The  silk  destined  for  the  first  is  more  twisted  than  that 
for  the  second  \  it  being  the  greater  or  less  degree  of 
twisting,  especially  of  the  warp,  which  produces  the 
crisping  given  it  when  taken  out  of  tlie  loom,  steeped 
in  clear  water,  and  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  wax  for  the 
purpose. 

Crapes  are  all  dy^d  raw.  The  invention  off  thia 
stuff  came  originally  from  Bologna :  but  the  chief  ma- 
nufacture of  it  is  said  to  bi*  at  Lyons. 

History  tells  us,  that  St  Bathilda,  queen  of  France, 
made  fine  crape  (crepai)  of  gold  and  silver,  to  lay  over 
the  body  of  8t  Eloy.  The  Boltandists  own  they  cannot 
find  what  this  crepa  was.  Binet  says,  it  was  a  firame 
to  cover  the  body  of  the  saint :  but  others,  with  rea- 
son, take  it  to  be  a  transparent  stuff,  through  which 
the  body  might  be  seen }  and  that  this  was  the  crepa 
whence  our  word  crape  was  formed. 

CRAPULA,  among  physicians,  a  term  for  Sur- 
feit. 

CRASHAW,  Richard,  who-  was  in  his  lifetime 
honoured  with  the  friendship  of  Cowley,  and  since  his 
death  by  the  praise  of  Mr  Pope,  who  condescended 
both  to  read  his  poems,  and  to  borro%v  from  them,  was 
the  son  of  William  Crashaw,  an  eminent  divine,  and 
educated  at  the  Charter-house  near  London.     He  was 
then  sent  to  Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge,  and  was  af- 
terwards of  Peter-hoose,   where   he   was  fellow ;   in 
both  which  colleges  he  was  distinguished  for  his  Latin 
and  English  poetry.     Afterwards  he  was  ejected  from 
his  fellowship,  togpether  with  many  others,  for  denying 
the  covenant  in   the  time  of  the  rebellion  ;   and   he 
changed  hia  religion,  being  by  catholic  artifices  per» 
verted  to  the  church  of  Rome  ;  not  converted^  but  ra- 
ther, as  Pope  says,  outwitted.     He  went  to  Paris,  in 
hopes  of  recommending  himself  to  some   preferment 
there  \  but  being  a  mere  scholar,  was  incapable  of  er- 
ecuting  the  new  plan  he  had  formed.     There  be  fell 
into  great  distrAs,  which  Cowley  the  poet  hearing  of 
in  1646,  very  kindly  sought  him  out,  gave  him  all  the 
assistance  he  could,  and  at  last  got  him  recommended  to 
Henrietta  Mana  queen  of  £ngland,  then  residing  at 
Paris.     Obtaining  from  her  letters  of  recommendation, 
he  travelled  into  Italy  -,  and  by  virtue  of  those  lettewi 
became  secretary  to  a  cardinal  at  Rome,  and  at  last  one 
of  the  canons  or  chaplains  of  the  rich  church  of  our  lady 
at  Loretto,  some  miles  distance  from  thence,  where  he 
died  and  was  buried  about  1650.     Before  he  left  Eng- 
land, he  wrote  certain  poems,  entitled,  *■  Steps  to  the 
Temple  :**    because  (says  Wood)  he  led  his  life    in 
the  temple  of  God,  in  St  Mary^s  church,  near  to  hia 
college.      There,   as  we   learn  firom   the   prefiice  to 
these    poems,   he   lodged  under  Tertullian's  roof  of 
angels.      There  he  made  his  nest  more  gladly   than 
David's  swallow  near  the  house  of  God ;  whei^i  like 
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Crmriitw  *  primitive  saiDt,  he  oflFered  more  pnjers  in  the  night 
I  than  others  nsaalljr  offer  in  the  day.  There  he  penned 
Crattufl.  the  said  poems  called  *'  Steps  to  tiie  Temple  for  Happy 
Souls  to  Climb  to  Heaven  by.**  To  the  said  Steps  are 
joined  other  poems  called,  "  The  Delight  of  the  Muses/* 
wherein  are  several  Latin  poems,  which  though  of  a 
mere  human  mixture,  yet  they  are  sweet  as  tliey  are  in- 
nocent. He  hath  also  written  Carmen  Deo  Nostra^ 
being  hymns  and  other  sacred  poems,  addressed  to  the 
Countess  of  Denbigh.  He  was  excellent  in  five  lan- 
guages besides  his  mother  tongue,  namely,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 

CRASIS  (from  n^myvffu^  *'  to  mix,**)  the  temper  of 
the  blood  peculiar  to  every  constitution. 

£rasis,  in  Grammar^  is  a  figure  whereby  two  dif- 
ferent letters  are  either  contracted  into  one  long  letter 
or  a  diphthong.  Such,  e.  g.  is  #^if  for  •^tmi  \  mk^h  for 
«A«^M,  &c.  Tv;^  for  rvxfm%  &c.  where  <  and  «  are  con- 
tracted into  I ;  and  1  and  «  into  « \  and  1  and  •  into  «• 

CRASSAMENTUM,  in  Physic,  the  thick  red  or 
fibrous  part  of  the  bload,  otherwise  called  cruwr^  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  serum  or  aqueous  part. 

CRASSULA,  Lesser  Orpine,  or  Live  ever ;  a 
genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  class  \  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  13th  order, 
Succu/enfa,     See  Botany  Index. 

CRASSUS,    M.   LiciNlus,  a  celebrated  Roman, 
surnamed  Rich  on  account  of  his  opulence.     At  first 
he  was  very  circumscribed  in  his  circumstances,  but 
by  educating  slaves  and  selling  them  at  a  high  price  he 
soon  enriched  himself.     The  cruelties  of  Cinna  obliged 
him  to  leave  Rome,  and  he  retired  to  Spain,  where  he 
remained  concealed  for  eight  months.     After  Cinna*s 
death  he  passed  into  Africa,  and  thence  to  Italy,  where 
he  served  Sylla  and  ingratiated  himself  in  his  favour. 
When  the  gladiators  with  Spartacus  at  their  head  had 
spread  an  universal  alarm  in  Italy  and  defeated  some 
of  the  Roman  generals,  Crassus  was  sent  against  them. 
A  battle  was   fought,   in   which  Crassus  slaughtered 
12,000  of  the  slaves,  and  by  this  decisive  blow  soon 
pnt  an    end  to  the  war,  and  was  honoured  with   an 
ovatio  at  his  return.     He  was  soon  after  made  consul 
with  Pompey  in  the  year  of  Rome  68a,  and  in  this 
high  office  he  displayed  his  opulence  by  entertaining 
the  populace  at    10,000  tables.     He  was  afterwards 
censor,  and  formed  the  first  triumvirate  with  Pompey 
»nd  Caesar.     As  bis  love  of  riches  was  more  predo- 
minant than  that  of  glory,  Crassus  never  imitated  the 
ambitious  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  but  was  satisfied 
with  the  province  of  Syria,  which  seemed  to  promise 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth.     With  hopes  of  en- 
larging his  possessions  he  set  off  from  Rome,  though 
the  omens  proved  unfavoorable,  and  every  thing  seem- 
ed to  threaten  his  ruin.     He  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
and  forgetful  of  .the  rich  cities  of  Babylon  and  Self  n- 
cia,  he  hastened  to  make  himself  master  of  Partbia. 
He  was  betrayed  in  his  march  by  the  delay  of  Arta- 
vasdes  king  of  Armenia,  and  the  perfidy  of  Ariamnes. 
He  was  met  in  a  large  plain  by  Surena  the  general  of 
the  forces  of  Orodes  king  of  Parthia,  and  a  battle  was 
{ought  in   which    20,000   Romans   were  killed    and 
10,000  taken  prisoners.     The   darkness  of  the  night 
favoured  the  escape  of  the  rest ;  and  Crassus,  forced  by 
the  mutiny  and    turbulence  of  his  soldiers,  and  the 
treachery  of  his  guides,  trusted  himself  to  the  general 
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of  the  enemy  on  pretence  of  proposing  terms  of  accon-  Cras^ai, 
modation,  and  he  was  killed.  His  bead  was  cot  off  and  Crataga^ 
sent  to  Orodes,  who  poured  melted  gold  down  bia 
throat,  and  insulted  his  misfortnnes.  Though  be  baa 
been  called  avaricious,  yet  he  showed  bimsdf  always 
ready  of  lending  money  to  bis  friends  without  interest. 
He  was  fond  of  philosophy,  and  his  knowledge  of  his- 
tory was  great  and  extensive. 

CRATAEGUS,  Wild  service  tree.  Hawthorn, 
&c.  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  icosandria 
class)  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  nndcr  the 
36th  order,  Pamace^e.     See  Botakt  Index* 

The  ozycantbus,  hawthorn,  or  white  thorn,  grows 
naturally  all  over  Europe.     It  is  sometimes  cultivated 
as  an  ornamental  tree,  but  it  is  chiefly  propagated  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  as  a  fence.     In  order  to  pro- 
pagate a  quantity  of  quicks,  one  method  is  generally 
practised  \  namely,  first  burying  the  haws,  and  taking 
them  up  to  sow  the  October  following  \  tfaoogh,  says 
Han  bury,   there    is  another  way  more    preferable  ^ 
namely,  to  prepare  the  bed*,   and  sow  the  hawa  aoon 
after  they  are  gathered.     Whoever  pursues  the  fermer 
method,  having  gathered  what  quantity  of  haws  will 
answer  his  purpose,  should  in  some  bye-comer  of  the 
kitchen-garden  or  nursery  dig  a  hole  or  pit  capacious 
enough  to  receive  them  \  some  of  the  earth  which  came 
out  of  the  hole,  after  the  haws  are  put  in  it,  should  be 
laid  upon  them  }  and  being  thus  carefully  covered  down, 
they  may  remain   there  till  October.    Then,  having 
ground    well    dug,   and  cleared  of  the  roots  of  all 
troublesome  weeds,  and  the  mould  beiiig  fit  for  work- 
ing,  the    beds  -should  be  made  for  the  haws.     Four 
feet  is  a  very  good  width  of  these  beds,  as  they  may 
be  easily  reached  over  to  be  weeded ;  and  if  the  alleya 
between  be  each  one  foot  and  a  half  wide,  they  will 
be  of  a  good  size.     The  beds  being  marked  out  with  a 
line,  sumcient  mould  must  be  raked  out  to  cover  the 
haws  an  inch  and  a  half  deep.  This  being  done,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  beds  being  made  level  and  even,   the 
haws  should  be  sown,  and  afterwards  gently  tapped 
down  with  the  back  of  the  spade  j  and  then  the  fine 
mould,  which  had  been  raked  out  of  the  beds,  must 
be  thrown  over  them,  covering  them  an  inch  and  a 
half  deep.     In  the  spring  the  plants  will  come  up,  and 
in  the  summer  following  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  ^ 
though  it  does    sometimes  happen,  that  few  of  them 
will  appear  till  the  second  spring  after  sowing.    Some- 
times the  young  plants  are  planted  out  from  the  seed« 
beds  at  one,  two,  or  three  years  old  ;  but  the  best  plants 
are  obtained  by  transplanting  them  into  fresh  mould 
the  first  or  second  year,  letting  them  remain  in  the 
nursery  two  or  three  years  longer.     The  practice  of 
the  London  nurserymen  is  this  :  The  strongest  of  the 
seed-bed  plants  having  been  drawn  at  two  or  three  years 
old  for  sale,  they  clean  the  beds  entirely  by  drawing 
the  remaining  weak  underling  plants,  and  transplanting 
thvm  into  fresh  beds  in  this  manner,  which  they  call 
bedding  them  :  The  ground  having  been  trenched,  and 
the  tips  of  the  plants  as  well  as  the  lower  fibres  of  their 
roots  having  been  taken  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  they 
strain  a  line  along  one  side  of  the  bed  j  and  by  chop- 
ping with  a  spade  by  the  side  of  the  line,  leave  a  clift 
or  drill  of  a  depth  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the 
plants  to  be  laid  in  ^    and   drawing   the  loose  osoald 
fomewhat  towards  them,  leave  the  side  vf  ^e  drill  next 
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CnMMu  ^o  ^^^  '*^°^  ^^^  *  iniooth  poliflbed  face*  Against  this 
I  fttce  the  plants  are  set  np,  leaning  towards  the  line, 
Crmta.  about  three  inches  asunder,  leaving  their  beads  about 
an  inch  above  the  mould,  and  placing  their  roots  at 
such  a  depth  as  to  bury  their  stems  from  two  to  three 
inches  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the  seed-bed.  The 
loose  mould  being  returned  and  pressed  gently  to  the 
roots  with  the  foot,  the  line  is  removed,  and  another 
row  planted  in  the  same  manner  about  a  foot  from  the 

first. 

CRATCHES,  in  the  manege,  a  swelling  on  the 
pastern,  under  the  fetlock,  and  sometimes  under  the 
hoof}  for  which  reason  it  is  distinguished  into  the 
sinew  cratches,  which  affect  the  sinew,  and  those  upon 
the  coronet,  called  quiitor-ifones, 

CRATER,  CuF,  in  Astronomy^  a  constellation  of 
\he  southern  hemisphere ;  whose  stars,  in  Ptolemy's 
catalogue,  are  seven  i  in  Tycho's,  eight  -y  in  Hevelius's, 
ten  'f  in  the  Britannic  cataio^j^ne,  thirty-one. 

Crater  is  also  used  to  signify  the  mouih  or  opening 
of  a  volcano  or  burning  mountain,  from  whence  the  fire 
is  dischar^^ed.     See  Volcano. 

CRATES,  of  Thebes,  a  famous  philosopher,  was 
the  disciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic.  It  is  said  that  he 
threw  all  his  money  into  the  sea,  that  he  might  the 
more  freely  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 
Others  assert  that  he  placed  it  into  another  person^s 
bands,  with  orders  to  give  it  to  his  children  if  they 
should  happen  to  be  fools  :  For  (said  Crates),  if  they 
should  be  philosophers,  they  will  have  no  need  of  it : 
in  which  case  it  was  to  be  given  to  the  people.  He 
flourished  about  328  years  before  Christ. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  Crates,  a  famous 
Academic  philosopher,  the  disciple  and  friend  of  Pole- 
men.  This  last  Crates  had  Arcesilaus  and  other  cele- 
brated philosophers  for  his  disciples  ^  and  flourished 
about  300  years  before  Christ. 

CRATEVA,  the  Garlic  Pear  j  a  genus  of  planu 
belonging  to  the  dodecandria  class  ^  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  25th  order,  Putamine^t. 
See  Botany  Index. 

CRATINUS,  an  ancient  comic  poet,  of  whom  we 
should  scarcely  have  known  any  thing,  had  not  Quin- 
tilian,  Horace,  and  Persius,  mentioned  him,  Eupolis, 
and  Aristophanes,  as  the  great  masters  of  what  we 
call  the  ancient  comedy.  It  is  gathered  that  he  died 
in  the  87th  Olympiad.  Suidas  tells  us  that  he  wrote 
21  plays,  and  that  be  was  splendid  and  bright  in  his 
characters. 

CRATIPPUS,  a  celebrated  Peripatetic  philosopher, 
was  a  native  of  Mitylene,  where  he  taught  philosophy : 
but  at  length  went  to  Athens,  where  Brutus  and  the  son 
of  Cicero  were  his  disciples.  Pompey  went  to  see  him 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  proposed  to  him  his 
difficulties  in  relation  to  the  belief  of  a  Providence: 
when  Cratippns  comforted  him,  and  bj  forcible  argu- 
ments answered  his  objections.  He  wrote  some  piects 
about  divination  :  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
him  whom  Tertullian,  in  his  book  De  Anwta^  has  rank- 
ed among  the  writers  upon  dream!f. 

CRATO,  a  small  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 

of  Alentejo,  with  a  rich  priory.     It  is  the  chief  com- 

mandery  which  the  knights  of  Malta  have  in  Portugal. 

W.  Lonfr.  8.  i  a.  N.  Lat.  38.  co. 
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CRAVEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  Borgandy,  re- 
markable for  a  battle  fought  there  between  the  English 
and  French.     E.  Long.  3.  30.  N.  Lat.  47.  42. 

CRAWFORD,  Dr  Adair,  an  eminent  Irish  phy- 
sician.    See  Supplement. 

Craven,  or  Cravent^  a  word  of  reproach,  used  in 
trials  by  battel.     See  Battel. 

CRAX,  the  CuRASSOU,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  order  of  gallinae.     See  Ornithology  Index. 

CRAY  Fish,  or  Craw  Fish.  See  Cancer,  Ento- 
mology Index. 

CRAYER,  Caspar  de,  a  celebrated  painter,  was 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1585,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Ra- 
phael Coxis,  the  son  of  that  Coxis  who  had  studied 
under  Raphael ;    but  he  soon  showed   such  proof  of 
genius,  and  of  an  elevated  capacity,  that  he  far  sur- 
passed his  master.     Afterwards  he  made  judicious  ob- 
servatioDS  on  the  particular  excellencies  of  the  most  re* 
nowned  roasters  to  which  he  had  any  access  \  and  taking 
nature  for  his  constant  director  aud  guide,  he  formed 
for  himself  a  manner  that  was  exceedingly  pleasing. 
Tlie  first  woik  which  established  him  in  the  favour  of 
the  court  at  Brussels,  was  a  portrait  of  Cardinal  Fer- 
dinand, brother  to  the  king  of  Spain,  which  he  painted 
at  full  length,  and  as  large  as  life.     In  that  picture 
he  succeeded  so  happily,  that  it  was  sent  to  Madrid, 
and  received  there  with  such  concurrent  approbation 
of  the  king  and  the  whole  court,  that  it  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  fame  and  fortune  of  Crayer.     For  the 
king,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  the  painter's  merit, 
sent  him  a  gold  chain  with  a  medal  j  and  added,  as  a 
farther  instance  of  his  favour,  an   appointment  for  a 
considerable  pension.     But  nothing  places  the  talents 
of  Crayer  in  a  stronger  light,  than  the  testimony  of  so 
excellent  an  artist  as  Rubens.     That  great  man  went 
to  Antwerp  particularly  to  visit  Crayer,  and  to  see 
his  works  \  and  after  examining  attentively  a  picture 
of  his  painting,  in  the  refectory  of  the  abbey  of  Affleg- 
hem,  he  publicly  declared  that  no  painter  could  sur- 
pass Crayer.     Nor  was  this  master  less  distinguished 
by  Vandyck,  who  always  expressed  a  real  esteem  and 
friendship  for  him,  and  painted  his  portrait.     He  had 
somewhat  less   fire  in   his  composition  than  Rubens, 
but  his  design  is  frequently  more  correct.     His  com- 
positions generally  consisted  of  a  small  number  of  fi- 
gures \  and  with  discreet  judgment,  he  avoided  the  en- 
cumbering his  design  with  superfluous  particulars,  or 
loading  his  subject  with  any  thing  that  seemed  not  to 
contribute  to  its  elegance  or  probability.     He  grouped 
his  figures  with  singular  skill,  and  his  expressions  have 
all  the  truth  of  nature.     There  is  a  remarkable  variety 
in  his  draperies,  and  an  equal  degree  of  simplicity  in 
their  folds  j  and  as  to  his  colouring,  it  is  admirable. 
Of  all  his  contemporary  painters,  he  was  accounted  to 
approach  nearest  to  Vandyck,  not  only  in  history  but 
in  portrait.     He  principally  painted  religious  subjects, 
and  was  continually  at  work  \  and  although  he  lived  to 
a  great  age,  yet  his  temperance  and  constant  regularity 
preserved  to  him  the  full  use  of  all  his  faculties  j  and 
to  the  last  month  of  his  life  his  pencil  retained  the  same 
force  and  freedom  which  it  possessed  in  his  most  vigo- 
rous time.     The  subject  of  that  picture  which  was  so 
honoured  by  the  approbation  of  Rubens  is  the  Centurion 
alighting  from  his  horse  to  prostrate  himself  at  the  feet 
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of  our  Saviour.  It  is  a  capital  desig^n  of  Crayer;  and 
althongi)  it  consists  of  a  great  number  of  figures,  the 
harmony  and  »inion  are  well  preserved. 

CRAYON,  a  penpral  name  for  all  coloured  stones, 
earths,  or  other  niinevHls  and  substancrs,  used  in  de- 
signing or  painting  in  pastel  ;  whether  they  hare  been 
beaten  and  reduced  to  a  paste,  or  are  used  in  their  pri- 
mitive consistence,  after  sawing  or  cutting  thera  into 
JoncT  narrow  slips.  In  this  last  manner  are  red  crayons 
made,  of  blood- stone  or  reil  chalk  ;  black  ones,  of  char- 
coal and  black  lead.  Crayons  of  all  other  colours  are 
compositions  of  earths  reduced  to  paste. 

CftAYON-Patnttng,  Whether  the  painter  works  with 
nil-colonrs,  water-colours,  or  crayons,  the  grand  object 
of  his  pursuit  is  still  the  same  :  a  just  imitation  of  na- 
ture. But  each  species  has  its  peculiar  rules  and  me- 
thods. Paintinir  with  crayons  requires  in  many  respects 
a  treatment  different  from  painting  in  oil-colours  5  be- 
cause ail  colours  used  dry  are  in  their  nature  of  a  much 
warmer  complexion  than  when  wet  with  oils,  &c.  For 
this  reason,  in  order  to  produce  a  rich  picture,  a  much 
gn?ater  portion  of  what  painters  term  cooling  feints  must 
be  applied  in  crayon  paintinr  than  would  be  judicious 
to  use  in  oils.  Without  any  danger  of  a  mistake,  it  is 
to  be  supposed,  the  not  being  acquainted  with  this  ob- 
servation is  one  great  cause  why  so  many  oil  painters 
have  no  better  success  when  ihey  attempt  crayon-paint- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  crayon  painters  being  so  much 
used  to  their  teints,  which  are  of  a  cold  nature  when 
used  wet,  are  apt  to  introduce  them  too  much  when 
they  paint  oils,  which  is  seldom  productive  of  a  good 
efffct. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  the  student  some 
directions  towards  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  this 
art. 

Of  the  Application  of  the  Crayons^  with  some  previous 
T)i. ^positions »  The  student  must  provide  himself  with 
some  strong  blue  paper,  the  thicker  the  better,  if  the 
grain  is  not  too  coarse  or  knotty,  though  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  any  entirely  free  from  knots.  The 
knots  should  be  levelled  with  a  penknife  or  razor, 
otherwise  they  will  prove  exceedingly  troublesome. 
After  this  is  done^  the  paper  must  he  pasted  very  smooth 
on  a  linen  cloth,  previously  strained  on  a  deal  frame, 
the  size  according  to  the  artistes  pleasure  :  on  this  the 
picture  is  to  be  executed  ;  but  it  is  most  eligible  not  to 
paste  the  paper  on  till  the  whole  subject  is  first  dead 
coloured.  The. method  of  doing  this  is  very  easy,  by 
laying  the  paper  with  the  dead  colonr  on  its  face,  upon 
a  smooth  board  or  table,  when,  by  means  of  a  brush, 
the  backside  of  the  paper  must  be  covered  with  paste  ^ 
the  frame  with  the  strained  cloth,  must  then  be  laid  on 
the  pasted  side  of  the  paper  ;  after  which  turn  the  paint- 
ed side  uppermost,  and  lay  a  piece  of  clean  paper  upon 
it,  to  prevent  smearing  it :  this  being  done,  it  may  be 
stroked  gently  over  with  the  hand ;  by  which  means  all 
the  air  between  the  cloth  and  the  paper  will  be  forced 
out. 

When  the  paste  is  perfectly  dry,  the  student  may 
proceed  with  the  painting.  The  advantages  arising 
from  pasting  the  paper  on  the  frame  according  to  this 
method,  after  the  picture  is  begun,  are  very  great,  as 
the  crayons  will  adhere  much  better  than  any  other 
way  \  which  will  enable  the  student  to  finish  the  pic- 
ture with  a  firmer  body  of  colour  and  greater  lustre. 
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When  the  painters  want  to  make  a  rery  correct  copy    Crayon- 
of  a  picture,  they  generally  make  nsc  of  tiffany  or   painting, 
black  gauze,  strained  tight  on  a  frame,  which  they  lay         ▼ 
flat  on  the  subject  to  be  imitated,  and  witb  a  piece  of 
sketching  chalk  trace  all  the  outlines  on  the  tiffany. 
They  then  lay  the  canvas  to  be  painted  on  flat  upon 
the  floor,  placing  the  tiffany  with  the  chalked  lines  op- 
en it,  and  with  an  handkerchief  brush  the  whole  over; 
this  presents  the  exact  outlines  of  the  picture  on  the 
canons.      The  crayon-painter  may  also  make  use  of 
this  method  when  the  subject  of  his  imitation  is   in 
oils  ;  but  in  copying  a  crayon  pictnre,  he  must  have 
recourse  to  the  following  method,  on  account  of  the 
glass. 

The  picture  being  placed  upon  the  easel,  let  the  out- 
lines be  drawn  on  the  glass  with  a  small  camel's  hair 
pencil  dipped  in  lake,  ground  thin  with  oils,  which 
must  be  done  with  great  exactness.  After  this  is  ac- 
complished, take  a  sheet  of  paper  of  the  same  size,  and 
place  it  on  the  glass,  stroking  over  all  the  lines  with 
the  hand,  by  which  means  the  colour  will  adhere  to 
the  paper,  which  must  be  pierced  with  pin-holes  pretty 
close  to  each  other.  The  paper  intended  to  be  used 
for  the  printing  must  next  be  laid  upon  a  table,  and 
the  pierced  paper  placed  upon  it  \  then  with  some 
fine  pounded  charcoal,  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  lawn,  rub 
over  the  pierced  lines,  which  will  give  an  exact  oot- 
line  'y  hut  great  care  mult  be  taken  not  to  brush  this 
off  till  the  whole  is  drawn  over  with  sketching  chalky 
which  is  a  composition  made  of  whiting  and  tobacco- 
pipe  clay,  rolled  like  the  crayons,  and  pointed  at  each 
end. 

When  a  student  paints  immediately  from  the  life,  it 
will  be  most  prudent  to  make  a  correct  drawing  of  the 
outlines  on  another  paper,  the  size  of  the  picture  he  is 
going  to  paint,  which  he  may  trace  by  the  precedin|p 
method,  because  erroneous  strokes  of  the  sketching 
chalk  (which  are  not  to  be  avoided  without  great  ex- 
pertness)  will  prevent  the  crayons  from  adhering  to 
the  paper,  owing  to  a  certain  greasy  quality  in  the  com* 
position. 

The  student  will  find  the  sitting  posture,  with  the 
box  of  crayons  in  bis  lap,  the  most  convenient  method 
for  him  to  paint.  The  part  of  the  picture  be  is  im- 
mediately  painting  should  be  rather  below  his  face  f 
for^  if  it  be  placed  too  high,  the  arm  will  be  fatigued. 
Let  the  windows  of  the  room  where  be  paints  be  dark- 
ened, at  least  to  the  height  of  six  feet  from  the 
ground  ;  and  the  subject  to  be  painted  should  be  situa- 
ted in  such  a  manner,  that  the  light  may  fall  with 
every  advantage  on  the  face,  avoiding  too  much  shadow, 
wliich  seldom  has  a  good  effect  in  portrait  painting, 
especially  if  the  face  he  paints  from  has  any  degree  of 
delicacy. 

Before  he  begins  to  paint,  let  him  be  attentive  to 
his  subject,  and  appropriate  the  action  or  attitude  pro- 
per to  the  age  of  the  subject :  if  a  child,  let  it  be 
childish  \  if  a  young  lady,  express  more  viracity  than 
in  the  majestic  beauty  of  a  middle-aged  woman,  who 
also  should  not  be  expressed  with  the  same  gravity  as  a 
person  far  advanced  in  year*.  Let  the  embellish- 
ments of  the  picture,  and  introduction  of  birds,  ani- 
mals, &c.  be  regulated  by  the  rules  of  propriety  and 
consistency. 
The  features  of  the  face  being  correctly  drawn  w?th 
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rrsvoii.  diftlks  let  the  student  take  a  crayon  of  pure  carmine, 
rMinting.  and  carefullj  draw  the  nostril  and  edge  of  the  nose 
next  the  shadow  ;  then,  with  the  faintest  carmine  teinf, 
lay  in  the  highest  light  upon  the  nose  and  forehead, 
which  must  be  executed  broad.  He  is  then  to  proceed 
gradually  with  the  second  teint,  and  the  succeeding 
ones,  till  he  arrives  at  the  shadows,  which  must  be  co- 
vered brilliant,  enriched  with  much  lake,  carmine,  and 
deep  green.  I1iis  method  will  at  first  oSiensively  strike 
the  eye,  from  its  crude  appearance  y  hut  in  the  fioish- 
ing,  it  will  be  a  good  foundation  to  produce  a  pleasing 
effect,  colours  being  much  more  easily  sullied  when  too 
bright  than  wlien  the  first  colouring  is  dull,  to  raise  the 
picture  into  a  brilliant  state.  The  several  pearly  teints 
discernible  in  fine  complexions  must  be  imitated  with 
blue  verditer  and  white,  which  answers  to  the  ultra- 
marine teints  used  in  oils.  But  if  the  parts  of  the  face 
where  these  teints  appear  are  in  shadow,  the  crayons 
composed  of  black  and  white  most  be  substituted  in  their 
place. 

Though  all  the  face  when  first  coloured  should  be 
laid  in  as  brilliant  as  possible,  yet  each  part  should  he 
kept  in  its  proper  tone  ;  by  which  means  the  rotundity 
of  the  face  will  be  preserved. 

Let  the  student  be  careful,  when  he  begins  the  eyes, 
Co  draw  them  with  a  crayon  inclined  to  the  carmine 
teint,  of  whatever  colour  the  irises  are  of;  he  must 
Jay  tliem  in  brilliant,  and  at  first  not  loaded  with  co- 
lour, but  executed  lightly  :  no  notice  is  to  be  taken  of 
the  pupil  yet.  The  student  must  let  the  light  of  the 
eye  incline  very  much  to  the  blue  cast,  cautiously 
avoiding  a  staring  white  appearance  (which,  when 
once  introduced,  is  seldom  overcome),  preserving  a 
broad  shadow  thrown  on  its  upper  part  by  the  eye- 
lash. A  black  and  heavy  teint  is  also  to  be  avoided  in 
the  eyebrows;  it  is  therefore  best  to  execute  them 
like  a  broad  glowing  shadow  at  first,  on  which,  in  the 
finishing,  the  hairs  of  the  brow  are  to  be  painted  ;  by 
which  method  of  proceeding,  the  former  teints  will 
show  themselves  through,  and  produce  the  most  pleasing 
effect. 

The  student  should  begin  the  lips  with  pure  carmine 
and  lake,  and  in  the  shadow  use  some  carmine  and 
black  ;  the  strong  vermilion  teints  should  be  laid  on  af- 
terwards. He  most  beware  of  executing  them  with 
stiff',  harsh  lines,  gently  intermixing  each  with  the 
neighhouring  colours,  making  the  shadow  beneath 
.broad,  and  enriched  with  brilliant  crayons.  He  must 
form  the  comer  of  the  mouth  with  carmine,  brown 
ochre,  and  greens,  variously  intermixed.  If  the  hair 
is  dark,  he  should  preserve  much  of  the  lake  and  deep 
carmine  teints  therein ;  this  may  easily  be  overpowered 
foy  the  warmer  hair-teints,  which,  as  observed  in  paint- 
ing 'the  eyebrows,  will  produce  a  richer  effect  when 
the  picture  is  finished ;  on  the  contrary,  if  this  method 
-is  unknown  or  neglected,  a  poverty  of  colouring  will 
be  discernible. 

Afiter  the  student  has  covered  over,  or,  as  artists 
term  it,  has  dead-coloured  the  head,  he  is  to  sweeten 
the  whole  together,  by  rubbing  it  over  with  his  fin- 
ffer,  beginning  at  the  strongest  light  upon  the  fore- 
head, passing  his  finger  very  lightly,  and  uniting  it 
with  the  next  teint,  which  he  roust  continue  till  the 
whole  is  sweetened  together,  often  wiping  his  finger 
on  a  towel  to  prevent  the  colours  being  snliied.    He 


must  be  cautious  not  to  smooth  or  swttton  \\U  picture 
too  often,  because  it  will  give  rise  to  a  thin  and  scanty 
effect,  and  liave  more  the  appearance  oF  a  drawing 
than  a  solid  painting;  as  nothino:  but  a  Ijody  of  rich 
colours  can  constitute  a  rich  effect.  To  avoid  this  (as 
the  student  finds  it  necessnrv  to  sweeten  with  the  fin- 
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gcr),  he  must  commonly  replenish  the  picture  with  more 
crayon. 

When  the  head  is  brought  to  some  dej^ree  of  for- 
wardness, let  the  back  ground  be  laid  in,  wiiich  must 
be  treated  in  a  different  manner,  coverint;  it  as  thin  as 
possible,  and  rubbing  it  into  the  paper  with  a  leather 
stump.  Near  the  face  the  p;)per  should  be  almost  free 
from  colour,  for  this  will  do  jrreat  service  to  the  head, 
and  by  its  thinness  give  huth  a  soft  and  solid  appear- 
ance.  In  the  back  ground  also,  no  crayon  that  hri< 
whiting  in  its  composition  should  be  tised,  hut  chiefly 
such  as  are  the  most  brilliant  and  the  least  adulterated. 
The  ground  being  painted  thin  next  the  hair,  will  ^rjve 
the  student  an  op)>ortuniry  of  painting  the  edges  of  the 
hair  over  in  a  light  and  free  manner  when  he  gives  the 
finifthing  touches. 

The  student  having  proceeded  thus  far,  the  face, 
hair,  and  back  ground  being  entirely  covered,  he  must 
carefully  view  the  whole  at  some  distance,  remarking 
in  what  respect  it  is  out  of  keepincr,  that  is,  what  parts 
are  too  light,  and  what  too  dark,  being  pArticulariy  at- 
tentive  to  the  white  or  chalky  appearances,  which  must 
be  subdued  with  lake  and  carmine.  The  above  method 
being  prop^ly  put  into  execution,  will  produce  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  painting  principally  composed  of  three 
colours,  viz.  carmine,  black,  and  white,  which  is  the 
hest  preparation  a  painter  can  make  for  the  producing 
a  fine  crayon  picture. 

The  next  step  is,  to  complete  the  back-ground 
and  the  hair,  as  the  dust,  in  painting  these,  will  fall 
on  the  face,  and  would  much  injure  it  if  that  was 
completed  first.  From  thence  proceed  to  the  fore- 
head, finishing  downward  till  the  whole  picture  is  com- 
pleted. 

In  painting  over  the  forehead  the  last  time,  begin 
the  highest  light  with  the  most  fnint  vermilion  teint, 
in  the  same  place  where  the  faint  carmine  was  first 
laid,  keeping  it  abroad  in  the  same  manner.  In  the 
next  shade  succeeding  the  lightest,  the  student  must 
work  in  some  light  blue  teints,  composed  of  verditer 
and  white,  intermixing  with  them  some  of  the  deeper 
vermilion  teints,  sweetening  them  together  with  great 
caution,  insensibly  melting  them  into  one  another,  in- 
creasing the  proportion  of  each  colour  as  his  judgment 
shall  direct.  Some  brilliant  yellows  may  also  be  used, 
but  sparingly  ;  and  towards  the  roots  of  the  hair, 
strong  verditer  teints,  intermixed  with  greens,  will  be 
of  singular  service.  Cooling  crayons,  composed  of 
black  and  white,  should  succeed  these,  and  melt  into  the 
hair.  Beneath  the  eyes,  the  sweet  pearly  teints  are 
to  be  preserved,  composed  of  verditer  and  white,  and 
under  the  nose,  and  on  the  temples,  the  same  may 
be  used ;  beneath  tite  lips,  teints  of  this  kind  also  arc 
proper,  mixing  them  with  the  light  greens  and  some 
vermilion. 

In  finishing  the  cheeks,  let  the  pure  lake  clear  them 
from  any  dust  contracted  from  the  other  crayons ;  then 
with  the  lake  may  be  intermixed  the  bright  vermilion  ; 
«nd  last  of  all  (if  the  rabject  sboold  require  it)  a  few 
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Crayon-  touches  of  the  orange-coloured  crayon,  but  with  extreme 
l>aiiiiinK.  caution  ^  after,  sweeten  tliat  part  with  the  finger  as  lit- 
tle as  possible,  for  fear  of  producing  a  heavy  disagree- 
able efl'ect  on  the  cheeks  j  as  the  beauty  of  a  crayon- 
picture  consists  in  one  colour  showing  itself  through,  or 
rather  between,  another:  this  the  student  cannot  too 
often  remark,  it  being  the  only  method  of  imitating 
beautiful  complexions. 

The  eye  is  the  feature  most  difficult  to  execute  in 
crayons,  as  every  part  must  be  expressed  wiih  the  ut- 
most nicety,  to  appear  finished  j  at  the  same  time  that 
the  painter  must  preserve  its  breadth  and  solidity  while 
he  is  particularizing  the  parts.  To  accomplish  this, 
it  will  be  a  good  general  rule  for  the  student  to  use  his 
crayon  in  sweetening  as  much,  and  his  finger  as  little, 
as  possible.  When  he  wants  a  point  to  touch  a  small 
part  with,  he  may  break  off  a  little  of  his  crayon 
against  the  box,  which  will  produce  a  corner  fit  to  work 
with  in  the  minutest  parts.  If  the  eye-lashes  are  dark, 
he  must  use  some  of  the  carmine  and  brown  ochre,  and 
the  crayon  of  carmine  and  black  ^  and  with  these  he 
may  also  touch  the  iris  of  the  eye  (if  brown  or  hazel), 
making  a  broad  shadow,  caused  by  the  eye-lash.  Red 
teints  of  vermilion,  carmine,  and  lake,  will  execute 
the  corners  of  the  eye  properly  }  but  if  the  eyelids  are 
too  red,  they  will  have  a  disagreeable  sore  appearance. 
The  pupil  of  the  eye  must  be  made  of  pure  lamp- 
black :  between  this  and  the  lower  part  of  the  iris, 
the  light  will  catch  very  strong,  but  it  must  not  be 
made  too  sudden,  but  be  gently  diffused  rtfund  the  pu- 
pil till  it  is  lost  in  shade.  When  the  eye-balls  are  suf- 
ficiently prepared,  the  shining  speck  must  be  made  with 
a  pure  white  crayon,  which  should  be  first  broken  to 
a  point,  and  then  laid  on  firm ;  but  as  it  is  possible 
they  may  be  defective  in  neatness,  they  should  be  cor- 
rected with  a  pin,  taking  off  the  redundant  parts,  by 
which  means  they  may  be  formed  as  neat  as  can  be  re- 
quired. 

The  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  nose,  is  to  pre- 
serve the  lines  properly  determined,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  artfully  blended  into  the  cheek,  as  to  express  its 
projection,  and  yet  no  real  line  to  be  perceptible  upon 
a  close  examination }  in  some  circumstances  it  should  be 
quite  blended  with  the  cheek,  which  appears  behind  it, 
and  determined  entirely  %vith  a  slight  touch  of  red  chalk. 
The  shadow  caused  by  the  nose  is  generally  the  darkest 
i}i  the  whole  face,  partaking  of  no  reflection  from  its 
surrounding  parts.  Carmine  and  brown  ochre,  car- 
mine and  blacks,  and  such  brilliant  crayons,  will  com- 
pose it  best. 

The  student  having  before  prepared  the  lips  with  tlie 
btrongest  lake  and  carmine,  &c.  roust  with  these  co- 
Lours  make  them  completely  coiTect ;  and  when  finish- 
ing, introduce  the  strong  vermilions,  but  with  great 
caution,  as  they  are  extremely  predominant.  This,  if 
properly  touched,  will  give  the  lips  an  appearance 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  executed  in  oils,  not- 
withstanding the  seeming  superiority  the  latter  has  by 
n)eans  of  glazing  (a),  of  which  the  former  is  entirely 
destitute. 


When  the  student  paints  the  neck,  be  should  avotd  Crayos 
expressing  the  mascles  ido  strong  in  the  stem,  nor  paioUoj 
should  the  bones  appear  too  evident  on  the  chest,  as 
both  have  an  unpleasing  effect,  denoting  a  violent  agi- 
tation of  the  body  ^  a  circamstance  seldom  necessary  Co 
express  in  portrait  painting*  The  most  necessary  part 
to  be  expressed,  and  which  should  ever  be  observed^ 
(even  in  the  most  delicate  subjects),  is  a  strong  mark- 
ing just  above  the  place  where  the  collar  bones  unite  ; 
and  if  the  head  is  much  thrown  over  the  shoulders, 
some  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  large  muscle  that 
rises  from  behind  the  ear,  and  is  inserted  into  the  pit 
between  the  collar  bones.  All  inferior  muscles  should 
be,  in  general,  quite  avoided.  The  student  will  find 
this  caution  necessary,  as  most  subjects,  especially  thia 
persons,  have  the  muscles  of  the  neck  much  more  evi- 
dent than  would  be  judicious  to  imitate.  As  few  necks 
are  too  long,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  some  additioa 
to  the  stem,  a  fault  on  the  other  side  being  quite  onpar- 
donable,  nothing  being  more  ungraceful  than  a  short 
neck.  In  colouring  the  neck,  let  the  student  preserve 
the  stem  of  a  pearly  hue,  and  the  light  not  so  strong  as 
on  the  chest.  If  any  part  of  the  breast  appears,  its 
transparency  must  also  be  expressed  by  pearly  teints  ; 
but  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  should  be  coloured 
with  beautiful  vermilions  delicately  blended  with  tha 
other. 

0/  the  Urapery.  Dark  blue,  porple,  black,  P>nk, 
and  all  kinds  of  red  draperies  also,  should  be  first  tin- 
ged with  carmine,  which  will  render  the  colours  mucb 
more  brilliant  than  any  other  method  \  over  this  should 
be  laid  on  the  paper  the  middle  teint  (a  medium  be- 
tween the  light  and  dark  teints),  of  which  the  drapery 
is  to  he  painted,  except  the  dark  masses  of  shadow, 
which  should  be  laid  on  at  first  as  deep  as  possible  \ 
these,  sweetened  with  the  finger,  being  destitute  of  the 
smaller  folds,  will  exhibit  a  masterly  breadth,  whick 
the  lesser  folds  when  added  ought  by  no  means  to 
destroy.  With  the  light  and  dark  teints,  the  smaller 
parts  are  next  to  be  made  with  fireedom,  executing  as 
much  with  the  crayon,  and  as  little  with  the  finger,  as 
possible  \  in  each  fold  touching  the  last  stroke  with  the 
crayon,  which  stroke  the  finger  must  never  touch*  la 
the  case  of  reflections,  the  simple  touch  of  the  crayon 
will  be  too  harsh,  therefore  fingering  will  be  necessary 
afterwards,  as  reflected  lights  are  always  more  gentle 
than  those  which  are  direcL  With  respect  to  relec- 
tions  in  general,  they  must  always  partake  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  object  reflecting,  but  in  the  case  of  single 
figures,  it  may  be  useful  to  make  some  particular  obser* 
vations. 

In  a  blue  drapery,  let  the  reflections  be  of  a  greenish 
cast  \  in  green  draperies  make  them  of  a  yellow  teint ; 
in  ytllow,  of  an  orange  \  in  orange,  reflect  a  reddish 
cast ;  all  redd,  something  of  their  own  nature,  but  in- 
clined to  the  yellow  :  black  should  have  a  reddish  re- 
flection \  the  reflection  of  a  reddish  teint  will  also  pre- 
sent purples  to  the  best  advantage. 

Of  whatever  colour  the  drapery  is,  the  reflection 
on  the  face  must  partake  thereof,  otherwise  the  pio- 

ture. 


(a)  The  method  with  which  painters  in  oils  express  transparency  in  the  lips  is,  by  painting  them  first  witii 
light  vermilion  teints,  and,  wlien  dry,,  touching  them  over  with  pure  lake. 
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have  but  a  gaudy 


Crayoa-    tore,  like  painting 
patatiag*  effect. 

Linens,  lace,  fur,  &c.  should  be  tpoched  spiiitedly 
with  the  crayon,  fingering  very  little,  except  the  latter  j 
and  the  last  touches,  even  of  this,  like  all  other  parts, 
should  be  executed  with  the  crayon,  without  sweetening 
with  the  finger* 

The  methods  aJMive  recommended  have  been  prac- 
tised by  the  most  celebrated  crayon-painters,  whose 
works  have  been  held  in  public  estimations  but  the 
knowledge  of,  and  ability  to  execute,  each  separate  part 
with  brilliancy  and  truth,  will  be  found  very  insuffi- 
cient to  constitute  a  complete  painter,  without  his 
judgment  enables  him  to  unite  them  with  each  other, 
by  correctnciis  of  dm  wing,  propriety  of  light  and  sha- 
dow, and  liHrmony  of  colouring.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this,  the  student  should  carefully  avoid  finishing 
one  pHrt  in  particular,  till  he  has  properly  considered 
the  connection  it  it  to  have  with  the  rest.  The  ne- 
glect of  this  is  the  principal  reason  why  the  perfor- 
mances of  indifferent  painters  are  so  destitute  of  what  is 
termed  breadth,  so  conspicuously  beautiful  in  the  works 
of  great  masters.  It  must  be  granted^  that  this  obser- 
vation relates  more  particularly  to  large  compositions, 
where  a  diversity  of  figures  requires  such  a  judicions 
disposition,  thst  each  may  assist  in  the  combination  of 
a  kind  of  universal  harmony  ^  yet,  even  in  portrait- 
painting,  the  student  should  be  particularly  attentive 
to  observe  this  idea  of  breadth,  if  he  is  desirous  of  ac- 
quiring that  importance  and  dignity  which  constitutes 
excellence  in  painting. 

Of  the  Materiaii.  The  perfection  of  the  crayons  con- 
sists, in  a  great  measure,  in  their  softness  ^  for  it  is  im- 
poesible  to  execute  a  brilliant  picture  with  them  if  they 
are  otherwise  j  on  which  account  great  care  should 
be  observed  in  the  preparing  them,  to  prevent  their 
being  liard.  In  all  compositions,  flake-white  and 
white-lead  should  be  wholly  rejected,  because  the 
slightest  touch  with  either  of  these  would  unavoidably 
tarn  black* 

The  usual  objection  to  crayon-paintings  is,  that  they 
are  snbject  to  change }  but  whenever  this  happens,  it  is 
entirely  owing  to  an  injudicious  nse  of  the  above-men- 
tioned whites,  which  wiU  stand  only  in  oils*  To  obvi- 
ate the  bad  effects  arising  from  the  use  of  such  crayons, 
let  the  student  make  use  of  common  whiting  prepared 
in  the  following  manner* 

Take  a  large  vessel  of  water,  put  the  whiting  into 
it,  and  mix  them  well  together ;  let  this  stand  about 
half  a  minute,  then  pour  off  the  top  into,  another  ves- 
sel,, and  throw  the  gritty  sediment  away  ^  let  what  is 
prepared  rest  about  a  minute,  and  then  pour  it  off  as 
b'fore,  which  will  purify*  the  whiting  and  render  it 
free  from  all  dirt  and  grittiness.  When  this  is  done, 
let  the  whiting  settle,  and  then  pour  the  water  from  it ; 
after  which,  lay  it  on  the  chalk  to  dry,  and  keep  it  for 
use,  either  for  white  crayons,  or  the  purpose  of  prepMring 
teintft  wilb  other  colours,  for  with  this  all  other  teints 
may  be  safely  prepared.  If  the  student  chooses  to  make 
crayons  of  the  whiting  immediately  afUr  it  is  washed, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dry  it  on  the  chalk,  for  it  may 
be  mixed  instantly  with  any  other  colour,  which  will  save 
eonsiderable  trouble.  All  colours  of  a  heavy  or  gritty 
nature,  especially  blue  verditer,  must  be  purified  by 
washing  after  this  method. 
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The  student  mnst  be  provided  with  a  large,  flexible  Cf^y^„. 
pallet- knifr,  a  lari;e  stone  and  rouller  to  levigate  the  painting, 
colours,  two  or  three  large  pieces  of  chalk  to  absorb 
the  moisture  from  the  colours  after  they  are  levigated, 
a  piece  of  flat  glass  to  prevent  the  moisture  from  being 
al»orbed  too  much,  till  the  colours  are  rolled  into  form, 
and  vessels  for  water,  spirits,  &c*  as  necessity  and  con- 
venience as  shall  direct. 

I.  Reds.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  procure  either  good 

carmine  or  good  lake.     Good  carmine  is  inclined  to  the 

vermilion  teint,  and  good  lake  to  the  carmine  teint* 

.The  carmine  crayons  are  prepared   in    the  following 

manner. 

1.  Carmine.  As  their  texture  is  inclinable  to  hard- 
ness, instead  of  grinding  and  rolling  them,  take  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  carmine,  lay  it  upon  the  grind- 
ing-stone,  mix  it  with  a  levigating  knife  with  spirit  of 
wine  till  it  become  smooth  and  even.  The  chalk-stone 
being  ready,  lay  the  colour  upon  it  to  absorb  the 
•pirit }  but  be  careful  that  it  is  laid  on  in  a  proper  state 
for  painting.  If  it  is  levig%ted  too  thin,  the  crayons 
will  be  too  flat }  and  if  too  thick,  it  will  occasion  a 
waste  of  colour,  by  their  adhering  to  the  pallet-knife ; 
but  practice  will  render  tbe*proper  degree  of  consistency 
familiar.  The  simple  colour  being  prepared,  the  next 
step  \h  to  compose  the  different  teints  by  a  mixture 
with  whiting  ^  the  proportion  to  be  observed  consisting 
of  20  gradations  to  one,  which  may  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  following  directions*  Take  some  of  the 
simple  colour,  and  levigate  it  with  spirit  of  wine,  ad- 
ding about  one  part  of  washed  whiting  to  three  parts 
of  carmine,  of  which,  when  properly  incorporated,  make 
two  parcels*  The  next  gradation  should  be  composed 
of  equal  quantities  of  carmine  and  whiting,  o£  which 
four  crayons  may  be  made*  The  third  oompositioa 
should  have  one  fourth  carmine  and  three  fourths 
whiting }  of  this  make  six  crayons,,  which  will  be  a 
good  proportion  for  the  rest*  The  last  teint  should 
be  made  of  whiting,  very  faintly  tinged  with  carmine, 
of  which  make  about  eight  crayons,  which  will  com- 
plete  the  above-mentioned  proportion.  As  these  com- 
pound teints  are  levigated,  they  are  to  be  laid  imme* 
ately  upon  the  chalk,  that  the  moisture  may  be  ab- 
sorbed to  the  proper  degree  of  dryness  for  forming 
into  crayons,  which  may  be  known  by  its  losing  tbo 
greater  part  of  its  adhesive  quality  when  taken  into  the 
hand  \  if  the  consistency  is  found  to  be  right,  it  may  be 
then,  laid  upon  the  glass,  which  having  no  pores,  will 
prevent  the  moisture  from  being  carried  off  before  it  is 
convenient  to  form  it  into  crayons,  otherwise  the  cray* 
ons  would  be  full  of  cracks  and  very  brittle,  which 
will  be  a  great  inconvenience  when  they  are  used  in 
painting. 

2.  Lake.  This  is  a  colour  very  apt  to  be  hard  ^  (0 
prevent  which  the  student  must  observe  the  following 
particulars.  Take  about  half  the  quantity  of  lake  in- 
tended for  the  crayons,  and  grind  it  very  fine  with  spi- 
rit of  wine  -,  let  it  dry,  and  then  pulverize  it,  which 
is  easily  done  if  the  lake  is  good }  then  take  the  other 
half,  and  j^rind  it  with  spirits,  after  which  mix  it  with 
the  pulverized  lake,  and  lay  it  out  directly  in  crayons 
on  the  chalk.  This  colour  will  not  bear  rolling.  The 
simple  colour  being  thus  prepared,  proceed  with  the 
compound  crayons  as  directed  before,  and  in  the  same 
degrees  of  gradation  as  the  carmine  teints* 

3.  Vermilion 
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C'rttvnn-  3-  '^'^t^rrnlllon.  The  best  is  inclmed  to  the  carmine 
pniniinjf.  leiiu.  Nothing  is  required  to  prepare  this  colour  more 
than  to  mix  it  on  the  stone  with  soft  water  or  spirits, 
after  which  it  may  be  rolled  into  crayons,  'i'he  diffe- 
rent feints  are  produced  by  a  mixture  of  the  simple 
colour  with  whiting,  according  to  the  proportion  already 
given. 

II.  Blues,     i.  Prussian  blue  is  a  colour  very  apt 
to  bind,  and  is  rendered  soft  with  more  difficulty  than 
carmine  and  lake.     The  same  method  of  preparation  is 
to  he  followed  with  this  as  is  directed  with  respect  to 
lake,  only  it  is  necessary  to  grind  a  larger  quantity  of 
the  pure  colour,  as  it  is  chiefly  used  for  painting  dra- 
peries.    The  different  teints  may  be  made  according 
to  necessity,  or  the  fancy  of  the  painter.     2.  Blue  ver- 
diter  is  a  colour  naturally  gritty,  and  therefore  it  is 
neces5:ary  to  wash  it  well.     Its  particles  are  so  coarse 
as  to  rt-quire  some  binding  matter  to  unite  them,  other- 
wise the  crayons  will  never  adhere  together.     To  ac- 
complish this,  take  a  quantity  sufficient  to  form  two  or 
three  crayons,  to  which  add  a  piece  of  slaked  plaster  of 
Paris  about  the  size  of  a  pea  ;  mix  these  well  toge- 
ther, and  form  the  crayons  upon  the  chalk.     This  blue 
is  extremely  biilliant,  and  will  be  of  great  use  in  height- 
ening draperies,  &c.     The  teints  must  be  formed  with 
whiting  as  directed  in  the  former  instances,  and  are  high- 
ly serviceable  for  painting  flesh,  to  produce  those  pearly 
teints  so  beautiful  in  crayon  pictures.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  mix  the  compounds  with  spirits,  as  clear  water  wilt 
be  sufficient. 

III.  Greens.  Brilliant  greens  are  produced  with 
great  difficulty.  In  Switzerland,  they  have  a  method 
of  making  them  far  superier  to  ours.  We  usually 
take  yellow  ochre,  and  after  grinding  it  with  spirits, 
mix  it  with  the  powder  of  Prussian  blue,  then  tem- 
per it  with  a  knife,  and  lay  the  crayons  on  the 
chalk,  without  rolling  them.  Instead  of  this,  some 
use  king^s  yellow  mixed  with  Prussian  bine,  and  others 
brown  ochre  and  Prussian  blue.  The  crayons  made  of 
the  two  last  may  be  rolled.  Various  teints  may  be  pro- 
duced by  these  colours,  according  to  fancy  or  necessity ; 
some  to  partake  more  of  the  blue,  and  others  of  the 
yellow. 

IV*^.  Yellows,  i.  King^s  yellow  is  the  most  useful 
and  the  most  brilliant,  levigated  with  spirit  of  wine,  to 
compose  the  different  teints  as  before  directed.  2.  Yel- 
low ochre,  and  Naples  yellow  ground  with  spirits,  will 
make  useful  crayons.  3.  Orange  is  produced  with  king^s 
yellow  and  vermilion  ground  together  with  spirits,  and 
the  teints  formed  as  in  other  cases,  but  no  great  quan- 
tity of  them  is  required. 

V.  Browns,  i.  Cullen^s  earth  is  a  fine  dark 
brown.  After  six  or  eight  of  the  simple  crayons  are 
prepared,  several  rich  compound  teints  may  be  pro« 
duced  from  it,  by  a  mixture  with  carmine,  in  various 
'degrees.  Black,  carmine,  and  this  colour,  mixed  to- 
gether, make  useful  teints  for  painting  hair  ^  several 
gradations  may  be  produced  from  each  of  these  by  a 
mixture  with  whiting.  Soman  or  brown  ochre  is  an 
excellent  colour,  either  simple  or  compounded  with 
carmine.  Whiting  tinged  in  several  degrees  with 
either  of  these,  %vill  prove  very  serviceable  in  paint- 
ing. 2.  Umber  may  be  treated  in  just  the  same  man- 
ner ;  only  it  is  necessary  to  levigate  it  with  spirit  of 
wine. 


VI.  pQRPLES.  Prussian  blue  ground  with  spirits  and  Crayon, 
mixed  with  pulverized  lake,  will  produce  a  good  purple,  pain  tin;;. 
Carmine,  thus  mixed  with  Prussian  blue,  will  produce  a 
purple  something  different  from  the  former.  Various 
teints  may  be  made  from  either  of  these  compounds  by 
a  mixture  with  whiting. 

VII.  Black,    i.  Lamp-black  is  the  only  black  that 
can  be  used  with  safety,  as  all  others  are  subject  to 
mildew }   but  as  good  lamp-black  is  very  scarce,  the 
student  will,  perhaps,  find  it  most  expedient  to  make 
it  himself  ^  the  process  of  which  is  as  follows :    Pro- 
vide a  tin  cone,  fix  it  over  a  lamp  at  such  a  height 
that  the  flame  may  just  reach  the  cone  for  the  soot 
to  gather  within  it.     When  a  sufficient  quantity  is 
collected,  take  it  out,  and   bum  all  the  grease  from 
it  in  a  crucible.     It  must  then  be  ground  with  spirits, 
and  laid  on  the  chalk  to  absorb  the  moisture*     Various 
gray  teints   may  be  formed  from  this  by  a  mixture 
with  whiting,  as  mentioned  in  the  former  instance.— 
2.  Vermilion  mixed  with  carmine :  this  is  a  composi- 
tion of  great  use,  and  teints  made  from  this  with  whi- 
ting will  be  found  to  be  very  serviceable*     3.  Carmine 
and  black  is  another  good  compound,  of  which  five  or 
six  gradations  should  be  made,  some  partaking  more  of 
the  black,  and  others  having  the  carmine  most  predo- 
minant, besides  several  teints  by  a  mixture  with  wh> 
ting.     4.  Vermilion  and  black  is  also  a  very  useful  com- 
pound,   from  which  several  different  teints  should  be 
made.   5.  Prussian  blue  and  black  is  another  good  com- 
pound, and  will  be  found  of  singular  service  in  painting 
draperies. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  forming 
every  teint  necessary  in  composing  a  set  of  crayons, 
there  being  many  accidental  compositions,  entirely  de- 
pendent on  fancy  and  opinion.  I1ie  student  should 
make  it  a  rule  to  save  the  leavings  of  his  coloors ;  for 
of  these  he  may  form  various  teints,  which  will  occa* 
s  ion  ally  be  usefuL 

Of  Roiling  the  Crayons,  and  disposing  ihtm  far  pamt" 
ing*  The  different  compositions  of  colours  must  be  cut 
into  a  proper  magnitude,  after  they  are  prepared,  in 
order  to  be  rolled  into  pastils,  for  the  convenience  of 
using  them.  Each  crayon  should  be  formed  in  the  left 
hand  with  the  ball  of  the  right,  first  formed  cylindri- 
cal ly,  and  then  tapering  at  each  end.  If  the  composi- 
tion is  to  dry,  dip  the  finger  in  water  \  if  too  wet, 
the  composition  must  be  laid  upon  the  chalk  again  to 
absorb  more  of  the  moisture.  The  crayons  should  be 
rolled  as  quick  as  posdible ;  and  when  finished,  must 
be  laid  upon  the  chalk  again,  to  absorb  all  remain- 
ing moisture.  After  the  gradation  of  teints  from 
one  colour  is  formed,  the  stone  should  be  well  scraped 
and  cleansed  with  water  before  it  is  used  for  another 
colour.' 

When  the  set  of  crayons  is  completed  according  to 
the  rules  prescribed,  they  should  be  arranged  in  classes 
for  the  convenience  of  painting  with  them.  Some  thin 
drawerft,  divided  into  a  number  of  partitions,  is  the 
most  convenient  method  of  disposing  them  properly. 
The  crayons  should  be  deposited  according  to  the  se- 
veral gradations  of  light.  The  bottom  of  the  partitions 
must  be  covered  with  bran,  as  a  bed  for  the  colours ; 
because  it  not  only  preserves  them  clean,  but  prevents 
their  breaking. 

The  box  made  use  of  when  the  student  paints  should 
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Crayon,   be  about  a  Toot  square,  with  nine  partitions.     In  the     tain 
IMinting    upper  corner  on  the  left  hand  (supposing  the  box  to 

Creation  ^^  ^"  ^^^  ^'^^  when  be  paints),  let  him  place  the  black 
and  gray  crayons,,  those  being  the  most  seldom  used  ; 
in  the  second  partition,  the  blues ;  in  the  third,  the 
greens  and  browns  \  in  the  first  partition  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  second  row,  the  carmines,  lakes,  vermi* 
lions,  and  alt  deep  reds ;  the  yellows  and  orange  in 
the  middle,  and  the  pearly  teints  next ;  and  as  these 
last  are  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  they  must  be  kept 
very  clean,  that  the  gradations  of  colour  may  be 
easily  distinguished  ;  in  the  lower  row,  let  the  first 
partition  contain  a  piece  of  fine  linen  rag  to  wipe 
the  crayons  with  while  they  are  using ;  the  second, 
all  the  pure  lake  and  vermilion  teints ;  and  the  other 
partition  may  contain  those  teints  which,  from  their 
complex  nature,  cannot  be  classed  with  any  of  the 
former. 

CRAZE  MILL,  or  Craztko  MiU^  a  mill  in  all  re- 
spects like  a  grbt-mill  to  grind  com,  and  so  called  by 
the  tin  miners,  who  use  it  to  grind  their  tin,  which  is 
yet  too  great  after  trambling. 

CREAM,  a  general  name  applicable  to  all  substan- 
ces that  separate  from  a  liquor,  and  are  collected  upon 
its  surface  \  but  more  particularly  applied  to  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Cream  ofLime^  is  that  part  of  the  lime  which  had 
been  dissolved  in  the  water  in  its  caustic  state,  but  ha- 
viiig  again' attracted  some  fixed  air  from  the  atmo« 
sphere,  becomes  incapable  of  solution,  and  therefore 
separates  from  the  water  in  the  mild  state  of  chalk  or 
limestone. 

Cream  of  Milk^  generally  called  simple  cream^  is 
the  most  oily  part  of  the  milk  ;  which  being  naturally 
only  mixed,  and  not  dissolved  in  the  rest,  soon  sepa- 
rates from  them,  as  being  specifically  lighter ;  after 
which  it  collects  on  the  surface ;  from  which  it  is  ge- 
nerally skimmed,  to  complete  the  disengagement  of  the 
oily  parts,  for  the  purpose  of  making  butter,  from  the 
easeous  and  serous  parts.  See  Agriculture  Index, 
Cream  of  milk  is  not  only  an  agreeable  aliment  when 
recent,  but  also  useful  in  medicine  as  a  lenient,  when 
applied  to  tetters  and  erysipelas  attended  with  pain  and 
proceeding  from  an  acrid  humour. 

Cream  of  Tartar^  the  trivial  name  of  the  soper- 
tartrate  or  the  acidulous  tartrate  of  potash.  It  is  also 
denominated  crystals  of  tartar.  In  this  salt  there  is 
an  excess  of  the  tartaric  acid.  See  Chemistry  In* 
dem. 

CREAT,  in  the  manege,  an  usher  to  a  riding  ma- 
ster ;  or  a  gentleman  bred  in  the  academy,  with  intent 
to  make  himself  capable  of  teaching  the  art  of  riding 
the  great  horse. 

CREATION,  in  its  primary  import,  seems  to  sig- 
nify the  bringing  into  being  something  which  did  not 
bewe  exist.  The  term  is  therefore  most  generally  ap« 
plied  to  the  original  production  of  the  materials  where- 
of the  visible  world  is  composed.  It  is  also,  however, 
used  in  a  secondary  or  subordinate  sense^  to  denote 
those  subsequent  operations  of  the  Deity  upon  the  mat- 
ter so  produced,  by  which  the  whole  system  of  nature 
and  all  the  primitive  genera  of  things  received  tbeir 
form,  qualities,  and  laws. 

There  is  no  subject  concerning  which   there  have 
been  more  disputes  than  thi»  of  creatioo.     It  is  cer- 
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that  none   of  the  ancient  philosophers  had    the   rie^iion. 
smallest  idea  of  its  being  possible  to  produce  a  sub-         w" 
stance  out  of  nothing,  or  that  even  the  power  of  the 
Deity  himself  could  work  without  any  materiaU  to 
work  upon.     Hence  some  of  them,  among  whom  wai 
Aristotle,  asserted  that  the  world  was  eternal  both  as 
to  its  matter  and  form.     Others,  though  they  b«  lieved 
that  the  gods  had  given  the  world  its  form,  yet  imagi- 
ned the  materials  whereof  it  is  composed  to  have  been 
eternal.     Indeed  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  who  had 
not   the   benefit  of  revelation,  were  on  this  head  so 
confused  and  contradictory,  that  nothing  of  any  con- 
sequence can  be  deduced  from  them.  The  freethinkers 
of  our  own  and  of  former  ages  have  denied  the  possi- 
bility of  creation,  as  being  a  contradiction  to  reason  } 
and  of  consequence  have  taken  the  opportunity  from 
thence  to  discredit  revelation.      On   the   other   hand 
many  defenders  of  the  sacred  writings  have  asserted, 
that  creation  out  of  nothing,  so  far  from  being  a  con- 
tradiction to  reason,   is   not   only   probable,    but  de- 
monstrably certain.     Nay,  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
•ay,  that  from  the  very  inspection  of  the  visible  system 
of  nature,  we  are  able  to  infer  that  it  was  once  in  a 
state  of  non-existence.     It  would  be  impossible  for  u<*, 
however,  to  enter  into  the  multiplicity  <Tf  argument:* 
used  on  both  sides;  nor  can  we  pretend  to  settle  it, 
as  the  subject  is  copfessedly  above  human  comprehen- 
sion. ^ 
As  to  the  works  of  creation  which  the  Deity  is\^']|aj 
known  to  us  to  have  performed  ;  all  other  things,  be- works  of 
aide  himself,  are  his  creatures.     Men  and  other  ani-ereatioa 
mals  that  inhabit  the  earth  and  the  seas ;  all  the  im-p^  * 
mense  varieties  of  herbs  and  plants  of  which  the  ve-  ^^^^  ^^^ 
getable  kingdom  consists  \  the  globe  of  the  earth,  and  formed, 
the  expanse  of  the  ocean  j  these  we  know  to  have  been 
produced  by  his  power.     Besides  the  terrestrial  world 
which  we  inhabit,  we  see  many  other  material  bodies 
disposed  around  it  in  the  wide  extent  of  space.     The 
moon,  which  is  in  a  particular  manner  connected  with 
our  earth,  and  even  dependent  upon  it ;  the  sun,  and 
the  other  planets  with  their  satellites,  which,  like  the 
earth,  circulate  round  the  sun,  and  appear  to  derive 
from  him  life  and   heat  \  those  bodies  which  we  call 
fixed  stare,  and  consider  as  illuminating  and  cherishing 
with  heat  each  its  peculiar  system  of  planets ;   and 
the  comets  which  at  certain  periods  surprise  us  with 
their  appearance,  and  the  nature  of  whose  connection 
with  the  general  system  of  nature,  or  with  any  parti- 
cular system  of  planets,  we  cannot  pretend  to  have 
fully   discovered ;— these   are   so   many   more  of  the 
Deity^s  works,  from  the  contemplation  of  which  we 
cannot  but  conceive  the  most  awful  ideas  of  his  crea- 
tive power. 

Matter,  however,  whatever  the  varieties  of  form 
under  which  it  is  made  to  appear,  the  relative  dispo- 
sition of  its  parts,  or  the  motions  communicated  to 
it,  is  but  an  inferior  part  of  the  works  of  creation. 
We  believe  ourselves  to  be  animated  with  a  much  higher 
principle  than  brute  matter ;  in  viewing  the  manners 
and  economy  of  the  lower  animals,  we  can  scarcely 
avoid  acknowledging  them  even  to  consist  of  something 
more  than  various  modifications  of  matter  and  motion. 
The  other  planetary  bodies  which  seem  to  be  in  cir- 
cumstances nearly  analogous  to  those  of  the  earth,  are 
•arely,  as  well  at  it^  deatined  for  the  habiutions  of 
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Crestioii,  rational,  intelligent  beings.  The  existence  of  intelli- 
gences of  a  higher  order  than  man,  thongh  infinitely 
below  the  Deity,  appears  extremely  probable*— -Of 
these  spiritual  beings  called  Angels  we  have  express  in- 
timation in  Scripture  -j  (see  the  article  Akgkls).  Sach 
are  our  notions  concerning  the  existence  of  beings 
essentially  distinct  from  matter,  and  in  their  nature  far 
superior  to  it  j  these,  too,  must  be  the  creatures  of  the 
Deity,  and  of  his  works  of  creation  the  noblest  part. 
But  the  limits  of  creation  we  must  not  pretend  to  de- 
fine. How  far  the  regions  of  space  extend,  or  how 
they  are  filled,  we  know  not.  How  the  planetary 
world,  the  sun  and  the  fixed  stars,  are  occupied,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  have  ascertained.  We  are  even  igno- 
rant how  wide  a  diversity  of  forms,  what  an  infinity  of 
living  animated  beings  may  inhabit  our  own  globe. 
So  confined  is  our  knowledge  of  creation ;  yet  so 
grand,  so  awful,  that  part  which  our  narrow  under- 
standings can  comprehend  ! 

Concerning  the  periods  of  time  at  which  the  Deity 
executed  his  several  woiks  of  creation,  it  cannot  be 
pretended  that  mankind  have  bad  opportunities  of  re* 
rsecoied  c®*^*"g  ^*^*'y  particular  information.  From  viewing 
his  worlu  ^^^  phenomena  of  nature,  and  considering  the  general 
laws  by  wl«ich  they  are  regulated,  we  cannot  draw 
any  conclusive  or  even  plausible  inference  with  respect 
to  the  precise  period  at  which  the  universe  mast  have 
begun  to  exist.  We  know  not,  nor  can  we  hope  to 
ascertain,  whether  the  different  systems  of  planets  cir- 
culating round  our  sun  and  the  other  fixed  stars,  were 
all  created  at  one  period,  or  each  at  a  different  period. 
We  cannot  even  determine,  from  any  thing  that  ap* 
pears  on  the  face  of  nature,  whether  our  earth  was  not 
created  at  a  later  period  than  any  of  her  fellow  planets 
which  revolve  round  the  same  sun.  Astronomers  are, 
from  time  to  time,  making  new  discoveries  in  the  hea- 
vens ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  tome  of  these 
successive  discoveries  may  not  be  owing  to  luecessive 
creations. 

Philosophers  have,  indeed,  formed  some  curious  con- 
jectures concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  earth,  from 
the  appearances  of  its  snrface,  and  from  the  nature 
and  disposition  of  its  interior  strata.  The  beds  of  lava 
in  the  neighbonrbood  of  volcanoes  have  afforded 
ground  for  some  calculations,  which,  though  they  do 
not  fix  the  period  of  the  earth^s  origin,  are  yet  thought 
to  prove  that  period  to  have  been  much  more  remote 
•13ryisfitf*tthan  the  earliest  age  of  sacred  or  profane  history.  *  In 
'^'^  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  ^tna,  or  on  the  sides  of 

^^Ta^^  d  ^^^  extensive  mountain,  there  are  beds  of  lava  covered 
MtJL.  ^'^^  ^  considerable  thickness  of  earth  ;  and  at  least 
another,  again,  which  though  known  from  ancient  mo- 
numents and  historical  records  to  have  issued  from  the 
volcano  at  least  2000  years  ago,  is  still  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  soil  and  vegetation  :  in  one  place  a  pit  has 
been  cut  through  seven  different  strata  of  lava ;  and 
these  have  been  found  separated  from  each  other  by 
almost  as  many  thick  beds  of  rich  earth.  Now,  firom 
the  fact  that  a  stratum  of  lava  2000  years  old  is  yet 
scantily  covered  with  earth,  it  has  been  infifirred  by 
the  ingenious  canon  Recupero,  who  has  laboured  30 
ijrears  on  the  natural  history  of  Moont  w£tna,  that  the 
lowest  of  these  strata  which  have  been  found  divided 
by  so  many  beds  of  earth 
from  the  volcanic  crater 
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and  consequently  that  the  age  of  the  earth,  whateTer  Cfcation. 
it  may  exceed  this  term  of  years,  cannot  possibly  be '       v      ' 
less.     Other  facts  of  a  similar  nature  likewise  ciascor 
to  justify  this  conjecture. 

But  all  these  facts  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  long  series  which  would  be  requisite  to  establish 
such  a  conjecture  as  an  incontrovertible  truth.  And 
besides,  any  evidence  which  they  can  be  supposed 
to  afibrd,  may  be  very  easily  explained  away.  The 
bed  of  lava  which  in  the  course  of  aooo  years  has 
scarce  acquired  a  covering  of  earth,  is  confessed  to 
stand  in  a  situation  in  which  it  is  exposed  to  the  spray 
of  the  sea,  and  to  all  the  violence  of  winds  and  rains. 
In  such  a  situation,  it  cannot  be  thought  that  a  thick 
bed  of  earth  could,  in  any  length  of  time,  be  formed 
on  it :  we  might  as  well  expect  depth  of  soil,  and  vi- 
gorous vegetation,  on  the  craggy  cliffs  of  hills.  In 
crevices  here  and  there  over  it,  in  which  the  earth  has 
been  retained,  there  is  a  depth  of  soil  which  supports 
large  trees.  This  fact,  therefore,  admits  of  no  such 
inference  as  that  which  Recupero  has  pretended  to  de* 
duce  from  it.  The  local  circumstances,  again,  of  the 
seven  strata  that  have  been  pierced  throogh  are  very 
different.  They  are  sitnated  at  Jaci  Reale,  in  a  situa- 
tion where  showers  of  ashes  from  the  volcano  must  fre- 
quently fall  ^  and  where  whatever  falls  must  be  natu- 
rally retained  and  accumulated :— so  that  seven  beds 
of  earth  might  be  fornscd  on  these  seven  strata  of  lava 
much  sooner  than  one  thin  layer  conld  be  formed  on 
the  stratum  above  mentioned.  In  other  places,  soae 
of  which  are  within  the  influence  of  the  same  awful 
volcano,  and  some  adjacent  to  that  of  Vesuvius,  soil 
is  known  to  have  accumulated  on  lava  with  the  help 
of  showers  of  ashes  from  the  volcanoes,  with  sufficient 
rapidity  to  justify  this  supposition  concerning  the  co- 
verings of  the  strata  at  Jaci  Real.  From  the  obser- 
vation of  these  phenomena  of  volcanoes,  therefore,  no 
facts  have  been  gained  that  can  help  os  to  determine 
with  any  certainty  the  earth^s  age.  And  so  wide  is 
the  variety  of  circumstances  to  be  here  taken  into  ac- 
count, that  it  cannot  be  hoped  that  this  denderatom 
will  be  ever  supplied  from  that  quarter.  See  farther 
the  article  Earth. 

But  by  examining  the  composition  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  interior  strata  of  the  globe,  and  by  view- 
ing the  general  appearance  of  its  surface,  the  ingenuity 
of  philosophers  has,  with  better  hopes,  sought  to  guess 
at  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  most  have  ex- 
isted. Observing  the  exuvise  of  sea  and  latid  animals 
deposited  at  profound  depths  under  ground,  and  ac- 
companied with  vegetable  bodies  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  as  well  as  with  oleaginous  and  bitumi- 
nous substances  which  have  in  all  probability  been 
formed  from  vegetable  bodies ;  and  remarking  at  the 
same  time  with  what  confusion  the  other  materials, 
composing  the  crust  of  this  terrestrial  ball,  are,  invaii- 
ons  instances  not  arranged,  but  cast  together ;  they 
have  concluded  that  the  earth  must  have  existed  for 
many  an  age  before  the  earliest  events  recorded  in  sa- 
cred or  profane  history,  and  most  have  undergone  many 
a  revolution,  before  it  settled  in  its  present  state.  Such 
at  least  are  the  ideas  which  Buffon  and  M.  de  Luc, 
and  also  Dr  Hutton  f ,  seem  desirous  to  impress  «s  wiihf  £^  PkiL 

b,   must  have  been  emitted    canceming  its  changes  and  antiquity.     It  will  be  only  Trm*. 

at  least  14,000  years  ago  \    doing  justice  to  these  philosophers  to  acknowledge,  thak^***  ^ 

they 
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CcMtioa*  ^^  ^^^  Collected,  with  Mnaung  indottry,  almMt 
everj  fact  in  tlie  natanl  history  of  the  emrth  that  can 
Mtrwe  to  give  plaiuihilitj  to  their  coojectores,  Bot 
still  their  facts,  hesides  the  inconsistency  of  many  of 
theni«  are  by  far  too  scanty  to  warrant  the  concltisioos 
which  they  have  deduced  from  them.  See  the  article 
Earth. 

The  voice  of  probne  history  is  far  from  being  de- 
cisive concerning  the  age  of  the  world  }  nor  is  it  to  be 
tt^mtj  of  expected  that  it  shoald.  When  the  earth  first  arose 
Us  earth  Jq|^  existence,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  conceive  that 
U«e  bbio-  ■t^nk^nd  were  not  spectators  of  the  event  y  and  we 
ry.  may  naturally  imagine  that  the  first  ho  man  beings  who 

occnpied  it,  would  be  too  much  busied  in  furnishing 
themselves  with  the  immediate  necessaries  and  the  con* 
veniences  of  life,  to  think  of  curious  researches  into 
its  origin,  or  even  their  own.  Profane  history  is  not, 
however,  without  accounts  of  the  age  of  the  eanh 
and  the  origin  of  human  society }  but  those  accounts  are 
various  and  contradictory*— Plato,  in  his  dialogue  enti- 
tled CritioM^  mentions  his  celebrated  Atalantis  to  have 
been  buried  in  the  ocean  about  9000  years  before 
the  age  in  which  he  wrote.  He  asserts  it  to  have 
heen  well  known  to  the  Egyptian  priests  and  to  the 
contemporary  inhabitants  of  Attica.  The  learned  world, 
indeed,  generally  agree  in  regarding  his  accounts  of 
that  island  as  a  fiction,  which  the  author  himself  did 
not  design  to  be  understood  in  any  other  light :  some, 
however,  are  more  credulous,  and  others  go  so  for  as  to 
acknowledge  doubts :  and  if  the  existence  of  such  an 
island,  at  a  period  so  distant,  be  admitted  as  a  fact 
worthy  of  any  credit,  the  age  of  the  world  may  be 
reckoned  as  at  least  considerably  more  than  13,000 
years.  The  pretensions  of  the  Chinese  represent  the 
world  as  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  older : 

^Vmmwal^^  ^^  *^  ^^  ^^  *  ^'^  ^  astronomical  records  of 
AM.  ^L  i.  the  ancient  Chaldeans  earned  back  the  origin  of  society 
^Vhe<fc     to  a  very  remote  period  %  no  less  than.  473,000  years. 
The  Egyptian  priests  reckoned  between  Menes  and 
t  SrvWL     Sethon  341  generations  f .     But  these  accounts  are  so 
L  U.  c*  t4<*  discordant,  and  so  slenderly  supported  by  evidenoe,  that 
we  cannot  hesiUte  to  reject  them  all  as  fslse^  the  fiibles 
of  historians  scarce  merit  so  much  attention  as  the  hypo- 
theses off  philosophers* 
Theeiaef      When  from  profane  we  tnm  to  sacred  history,  we 
Ike  essa.     may  reasonably  expect  more  accurate  and  more  cre- 
Uoaas  tta-dible  information  concerning    the    antiquity    of  the 
mdUito.  9'^^*     As   the  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
_  IS  so  incontrovertibly  established,  wherever  they   af- 

ford evidence  concerning  any  fact,  that  evidence  must 
be  regarded  as  decisive.  A  fact  so  important  as  the 
present  may  he  thought  highly  worthy  of  a  place  in 
them.  Unfortunately,  however,  even  the  sacred  wri- 
tings do  not  fix  the  era  of  the  creation  with  soiEeient 
accuracy  \  they  leave  us,  in  some  measure,  at  a  loss 
whether  to  extend  what  they  say  oonceming  that  era 
to  the  whole  contents  of  created  space,  or  to  confine 
it  to  our  earth  and  its  inhabitants:  different  copies 
give  different  dates ;  and  even  in  the  same  copy,  differ- 
ent parts  relating  the  same  events,  either  disagree  or 
do  not  apeak  decisively  with  regard  to  the  length  of  the 
time  in  which  they  pasfed.«-In  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Kings,  the  time 
which  elapsed  between  the  departure  of  the  children 
of  Israel  from  Egypt,  and  the  period  at  which  Solo- 
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men  laid  the  foundation  of  his  temple,  ii  said  to  have  f  reatlsa. 
been  480  years :  and  in  the  book  of  Jodgea  again,  ^  "^  '*  » 
the  age  of  all  the  patriarchs  amooAta  to  59a  years  t*f  CM^m«/ 
The  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Bible,  which  we  Christians  HuT ''•I- >* 
for  good  reasons  consider  as  the  most  anthentic,  dates '^'^^' 
the  creation  of  the  world  3944  years  before  the  Chri- 
tian  era.  The  Samaritan  Bible,  again,  fixes  the  era 
of  the  creation  4305  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
And  the  Greek  translation,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Bible,  gives  5270  as  the 
number  of  the  years  which  intervened  between  those 
two  periods.  As  many  other  different  calculations  of 
the  years  contained  in  the  same  intermediate  space  of 
time,  might  be  formed  upon  other  dates  in  the  sa- 
cred volume,  differing  in  the  different  copies.  By 
comparing  the  various  dates  in  the  sacred  writings, 
examining  how  these  have  come  to  disagree  and  to 
be  diversified  in  different  copies,  endeavouring  to  re- 
concile the  most  authentic  profane  with  sacred  chro- 
nology, and  eking  out  deficiency  of  dates  and  evi- 
dence with  conjecture  j  some  ingenious  men  have  form- 
ed schemes  of  chronology,  plausible  indeed,  but  not 
supported  by  sufficient  authorities,  which  they  would 
gladly  persuade  us  to  receive  in  preference  to  any  of 
those  above  mentioned.  Usher  makes  out  from  the 
Hebrew  Bible  4004  years,  as  the  term  between  the 
creation  and  the  birth  of  Christ :  Josephus,  according 
to  Dr  Wills  and  Mr  Whiston,  make  it  4658  years  \ 
and  M.  Pezron,  with  the  help  of  the  SeptuagTnt,  ex- 
tends It  to  587  a  years.  Usher^s  system  is  the  most 
generally  received. 

But  though  these  different  systems  of  chronology 
are  so  inconsistent  and  so  slenderly  supported,  yet  the 
differences  among  them  are  so  inconsiderable  in  com* 
parisott  with  those  which  arise  before  us  when  we  con* 
template  the  chronology  of  the  Chinese,  the  Chaldeans, 
and  the  Egyptians,  and  they  agree  so  well  with  the 
general  information  of  authentic  history  and  with  the 
appearances  of  nature  and  of  society,  that  they  may  be 
considered  as  nearly  fixing  the  true  period  of  the  cre- 
ation of  the  earth.  ^ 

Profane  hbtory  cannot  be  expected  to  contain  anWoialer- 
account  of  the  first  events  which  passed  afler  the  cre-*ftioa  ea 
ation  of  the  substances  of  which  the  universe  consists.  IJI^f^*^  • 
The  conjectures  of  ancient'  philosophers  on  this  sub-  XMnt6  frsM 
ject  cannot  merit  attention  ;  for  vague  tradition,  and  aoy  other 
the  appearances  of  nature,    the  only  data  on   whif^hsoarcebiit 
they  could  proceed  in  forming  their  conjectures,  could ''^'^^* 
admit  of  no  fair  injunctions  concerning  those  events}'^*''* 
and  besides,  instead  of  listening  to  tradition,  or  exa* 
mining  the  appearances  of  nature,  they  generally  con- 
sulted imagination,  and  imagination  alone,  on  such  oc- 
casions.    Here,  therefore,   we   have  nothing  to  hope 
but  from  the  sacred  writings.     From  tbem  we  may 
expect  historical  informatiou,  not  to  be  obtained  from 
any  other  source.     What  they  communicate  is  com- 
municated on  divine  authority  |  and  it  is  only  on  such 
authority  we  can  receive  any  accounts  concerning  the 
creation.  ^ 

A  few  hints  in  the  book  of  Job  afford  the  eariiest  Biau  eoa- 
information  to  be  found  in  the  scriptures  concerning  c^rnlBS  the 
the  creation  of  the  worid.     "  Where  wast  thou  when  ^T^^f 
I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  when  the  morning  j^^ 
stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shoote4  e  che^ 
for  joy  *  ?**    **  Behold,  he  put  no  trust  in  his  servants,  suvUL 
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CrcAtJOB.  And  bis  angels  lie  charged  wkh  folly  ^J^     "  And  unto 

*  V  '*■>  man  (or  to  Adam),  he  said.  Behold,  the  (ear  of  the 

*  ch«p.  iv.  Lof J  is  wisdom,  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  under- 
x^^ji^'^m^  standing  i.*'  These  passages  rather  bint  at  than  relate 
Yen  28.       facts.     But  it  has  been  inferred  from  them,  that  there 

were  stars  in  the  firmament,  and  angels  in  heaven,  be* 
fore  the  formation  of  our  globe  9  that  angels  as,  well  as 
man  have  fallen ;  and  thut  other  injunctions,  besides 
that  of  abstaining  from  the  forbidden  fruit,  were  laid 
on  Adam  when  he  was  first  placed  in  Paradise  {.     If 
the  interpretation  be  admitted  as  just,  the  first  of  these 
facts  may  be  considered  as  forming,  as  it  were,  a  point 
with  which  our  knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  Deity 
commences :  the  period  of  time  at  which  the  second 
event  took  place  is  not  specified  :  and  the  precept  to 
Adam  must  no  doubt  have  been  uttered  after  he  was 
formed  and  inspired  with  intelligence.     Yet  with  re- 
gard to  the  first  of  the  above  quotations  from  the  book 
of  Job,   the  only  one  that  is  of  importance  to  us  at 
present,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  it  has  been  dif- 
ferently understood.      The  morning  stars  might  sing 
together,  and  the  sons  of  God  shout  for  joy,  on  account 
both  of  their  own  creation  and  of  the  creation  of  the 
earth  at  ope  time ;  and  yet  Job,  having  been  himself 
made  a  conscious  being  at  a  much  later  period,  not  be 
able  to  tell  where  he  was  at  that  era  of  exulting  grati- 
7         tude  and  congratulation. 
Mmuo  ac-      Moses  relates,  that  ||  ^'  in  the  beginning  God  created 
coant  of      ii^  heavens  and  the  earth.     And  the  earth  (continues 
ilon.^'^^*    he)  was  without  form  and  void  -,  and  darkness  was 
I  Gen.  It  I.  upon  the  face  of  the  deep  :  and  the  spirit  of  God  mo- 
ved upon  the  face  of  the  waters.     And  God  said,  Let 
there  be  light  ^  and  tliere  was  light.     And  God  saw 
the  lir^ht,  that  it   was  good  :    and  God   divided   the 
light  from  the  darkness.    And  God  called  the  light  day, 
and  the  darkness  he  called  night :  and  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  fir^t  day.''    During  five  succeed- 
ing days  the  work  of  creation  was  carried  on.     On 
the  second  day,  a  firmament  was  made  to  separate  the 
waters,  and  that  firmament  called  heaven :  on  the  third 
day  the  waters  were  collected  into  seas,  and  the  land 
from  which  the  waters  retired  cansed  to  produce  grass 
and  trees  and  other  plants :  on  the  fourth  day,  lights 
were  made  to  appear  in  the  firmament  \  to  enlighten 
the  earth,  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night,  and  to 
distinguish  time  into  seasons  and  years:  on  the  fifth 
day  the  seas  were  peopled  with  whales  and  other  fishes, 
and  the  air  with  fowls :  on  the  sisth  day,  the  earth 
was  furnished  with  reptiles  and  quadrupeds  of  all  kinds  \ 
and  on  the  same  day,  the  first  human  pair,  the  progeni- 
tors of  all  the  human  race,  were  created  in  God's  own 
^        image. 
Dtfiealtict       ^vti^  diiBculties  occur  in  comparing  this  account  of 
•ccufriog    the  creation  with  the  laws  which  appear  at  present  to 
in  the  aboTt  legnlate  the  system  of  nature.    We  find  it  hard  to  con- 
accouaL      ^2^^  (,Q^  (1,^  earth,  while  yet  a  stranger  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun,  could  experience  the  vicissitude  of  day 
and  night  \  and  are  astonished  at  .the  rapidity  with  which 
trees  and  herbage  first  overspread  its  surface.   The  con- 
^^       dition  of  matter  when  the  earth  was  without  form  and 
tt^loWe      ^®^^«  ^°^  ^^®  operation  of  the  spirit  of  €^d  on  the  iace 
ihose  difii-  of  the  waters  are  equally  mysterious, 
•altiet.  Dr     Some  ingenious  men  have  eagerly  laboored  to  re- 

Bnr^ct'a     f^igg^t  these  difficulties..    Among  these  is  Dr  Bnniet^ 
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whose  theory  of  the  earth  has  now  been  long  coBstder*  CieatioiL 
ed  as  fanciful  and  ill-fbooded.  He  supposes  all  the  ^  y  ^ 
celestial  bodies,  even  the  sun  and  all  the  other  planets 
of  the  solar  system,  to  have  existed  long  before  the 
earth.  The  chaos  on  which  the  spirit  of  God  movedy 
consisted,  according  to  him,  of  the  first  principles  from 
which  all  terrestrial  bodies  have  been  formed.  WfaeA 
those  laws  bj  which  the  material  world  is  regulated 
first  began  to  operate  on  the  mass,  he  supposes  that 
its  grosser  and  heavier  parts  would  sink  towards  the 
centre,  and  there  form  a  solid  ball.  Around  this  solid 
ball  two  species  of  particles  would  still  float  together  in 
confusion.  Of  these  he  thinks  one,  beiug  more  vola- 
tile, would  by  degrees  make  its  escape  from  the  other*, 
would  leave  it  still  recumbent  on  the  solid  centre,  and 
spread  around  it  in  an  atmosphere.  The  middle  stra- 
tum he  composes  of  aqueous  and  oleaginous  fluids ; 
and  he  makes  no  doubt,  that  after  the  air  had  nltade 
its  escape,  the  levity  of  the  oleaginous  fluids  would 
enable  them  to  rbe  above  the  aqueous,  and  dispose 
themselves  next  the  surface  of  the  liquid  mass.  On 
them  he  supposes  the  impure  atmosphere  to  have  then 
deposited  a  quantity  of  terrene  particles,  sufficient  to 
form,  by  intermixture  with  the  oils,  a  thick  crust  of 
rich  earth  for  the  production  of  plants  and  herbage, 
and  to  afford  an  habitation  to  animals.  This  delicate 
shell  he  was  careful  not  to  furrow  with  seas  or  load 
with  mountains :  either  of  these  would  have  reduced  all 
to  confusion.  Such  is  his  earth  \  and  after  moulding  it 
with  so  much  ingenuity,  and  into  so  happy  a  form,  he 
contents  himself,  without  venturing  to  use  the  same 
freedoms  with  the  remaining  part  of  Moseses  accoant  of 
the  creation.  x^ 

But  Moses  affords  nothing  that  can  he  with  aayObjecivaa 
propriety  used  in  the  foundation  of  such  a  theory  :  h«to  Dr  Bar. 
tflls  not  whether  the  chaos  consisted  of  those  terrene,  "^^''  ^^*' 
and  aqueous,  and  oleaginous,  and  aerial  particles  which 
Dr  Burnet  finds  in  it  'y  he  confines  not  the  seas  within 
a  crust  of  earth  }  nor  does  he  inform  us  that  the  scene-' 
ry  of  nature  was  not  diversified  by  hills  and  vnles.  Bo* 
sides,  the  author  of  this  theory  has^  without  anj-  evi- 
dence, supposed  matter  to  have  been  originally  nnder  thf- 
influence  of  laws  very  diffisrent  from  those  by  which  il 
is  at  present  regulated.  Oil,  indeed,  while  fluid,  floats 
above  water :  but  in  a  concrete  state,  it  sinks  in  water 
like  other  solid  bodies.  If  reduced  into  that  state  by 
combination  with  terrene  matters,  sufficient  to  render 
the  mixture  proper  for  the  nourishment  and  production 
of  vegetables^  its  specific  gravity  will  be  still  greater,, 
and  it  will  consequently  sink  so  mochtht  sooner.  How 
a  concrete  substance,  consisting  of  earth  and  oil,  could 
float  on  water,  appears  an  inexplicable  enigma.  But  we 
need  not  here  take  farther  pains  in  combating  and  tri- 
nmpbing  over  this  theory,  which  has  long  since  fisUen 
and  sunk  to  its  grave.  ^^ 

•    Mr  IVhiston  treats  both  the  scriptores  and  the  laws  ^^  ym^^ 
of  nature  with  greater  reverence.     Yet  he  certainly  ton's  tkca- 
involves  himself  in  no  trifling  diflieolties  in  attempt*  ry- 
ing  to  solve  those  which  Moses  presents.     He  snppn* 
ses  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  to  be  all  more  ancient 
than  the  earth.    The  chaos  from  which  the  earth  waa- 
formed  he  represents  as  having  been   originally  tbn 
atmosphere  of  a  comet.     The  six  days  of  the  creation 
he  would  persuade  us  to  believe  equal  to  six  of  our 
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years :  for  be  ts  of  opiniOD,  that  the  earth  did  not  re-      \j  took  place  10  the  order  in  irhicb  he  relates  them  \  Creation. 

▼olve  daily  roond  its  axis,  but  oolj  aonoally  roond  its     bat  that  Moseses  days  are  indefinite  spaces  of  time, ' 

which  roost  have  been  very  long,  bot  of  which  we  can- 
not  hope  to  ascertain  the  precise  length*     These  are 
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orbit,  till  after  the  fall  of  man. 

On  the  first  day  or  year,  therefore,  the  more  pon- 
derous parts  of  the  chaos  were,  according  to  this  theory, 
conglomerated  into  an  orb  of  earth,  the  chinks  and  in- 
terstices over  that  orb  filled  op  with  water,  and  the  ex- 
terior part  or  atmosphere  rarefied,  so  as  to  admit  some 
iaint  glimmering  of  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

On  the  second  day,  the  atmosphere  was  diffused  to 
its  due  extent  around  the  earth,  and  reduced  to  a  de- 
gree of  rarity  and  purity  which  rendered  it  still  more 
aui table  for  the  transmission  of  light ;  the  earth  was 
still  more  consolidated ;  and  the  waters  being  almost 
entirely  excluded  from  the  interstices  which  they  be- 
fore occupied,  were  partly  spread  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  partly  raised  in  vapour  into  the  atmo. 
sphere  or  firmament. 

On  tho  third  day,  the  earth*s  surface  became  so  irre- 
gular, in  one  place  rising  into  hills,  in  another  sinking 
into  vales,  as  to  cause  the  waters,  which  were  before 
equally  diffused,  to  eollectjnto  seas  and  lakes,  leaving 
large  tracts  of  ground  unoccupied.  And  no  sooner  was 
a  part  of  the  earth's  surface  left  bare  by  the  waters, 
than  the  genial  influence  of  the  sun  prodneed  on  it  a 
rich  covering  of  herbage,  and  all  the  different  species 
of  vegetables. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  earth  was  rendered  subject 
to  the  regular  influence  of  the  son,  moon,  and  stars. 

On  the  fifth  day  or  year,  things  were  so  fiir  advan- 
ced, that  fishes  and  fowls  were  now  produced  from  the 
waters. 

On  the  sixth  day  was  the  earth  furnished  with  ant- 
nmis  $  and  the  lord  of  all  ike  other  animals,  man,  was 
nuw  created. 

Booh  is  Mr  Whiston*s  account  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  Mosaic  creation.  But  he  likewise  assumes  much 
mors  than  can  be  reasonably  granted.  Thtf  atmo- 
sphere of  a  oomet  could  not  well  be  the  primitive  chaos : 
it  is  Ddt  an  obscure,  bot  a  pellucid  fluid  j  and  its  exte- 
rior strata,  if  of  the  same  nature  with  the  matter  of  ouv 
aavthi  mutt  be  scorified  by  its  near  approaches  to  the 
sun.  Had  the  earth  not  begun  to  move  round  its  axis 
till  after  the  work  of  creation  was  comjdeted,  the  im- 
asoderate  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  which  its  different 
parts  would  have  alternately  felt,  would  in  all  proba* 
bility  have  proved  fatal  to  both  plants  and  animals. 
Even  the  most  artful  interpretation  of  Moseses  words 
cannot  represent  him  as  meaning  to  inform  us  that  the 
sun  and  moon  were  created  at  different  periods.  But 
philosophy  will  scarce  permit  us  to  imagine  that  the 
moon  was  formed  before  the  earth.  And  therefore 
we  cannot  upon  good  grounds  agr^  with  Mr  Wbiston, 
that  the  creation  of  the  earth  Was  later  than  that  of  the 
other  bodies  of  the  solar  system. 

Among  others  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  original  formation  of  the  earth,  and  the  changes 
which  it  has  underj^ne,  is  M.  de  Luc.  This  cosmo- 
logist,  like  Mr  Whiston,  thinks  that  the  days  of  the 
creation  were  much  longer  periods  of  time  than  our 
present  days.  He  seems  to  tbmk  that  the  earth  had 
existed  long  before  the  Mosaic  creation  \  bot  began  at 
that  era  to  experience  new  changes,  and  to  he  regu» 
laled  by  now  laws :  that  idl  the  difnrent  ovents  de- 
scribed by  Moses  m  his  history  of  the  eruatioOi  actual* 


ingenious  conjectures ;  but  they  do  not  appear  neces- 
sary, nor  are  they  justified  by  facts.  For  a  fuller  and 
more  close  investigation  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  we 
must  refer  to  tlie  article  Earth  :  and  shall  now  close 
the  present  article  with  a  short  explanation  of  what  ap- 
pears to  us  the  most  natural  way  of  understanding 
Moseses  account  of  the  creation. 

It  has  been  conjectured  *,  with  great  probability,  ♦  Vnivenmi 
that  the  creation,  of  which  Moses  is  tlie  historian^  was  i^-^^^  »• 
neither  confined  to  the  earth  alone,  nor  extended  to^   ^* 
the  whole  universe.     The  relation  which  all  the  pla- 
nets of  the  solar  system  besr  to  the  same  illuminating 
body  countenances  the  conjecture,  that  they,  together 
with  the  luminary  by  which  they  are  enlightened  were 
all  created  at  one  period :  but  it  would  perhaps  be  to 
conceive  too  meanly  of  the  benevolence,  wisdom,  and 
active  power  of  the  Deity,  to  suppose  that  before  that 
period  these  had  never  been  exerted  in  any  work  of 
creation*     Yet  even  here  we  have  not  demonstrative 
eridence. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  whole  solar  system  was 
created  at  once,  which  has  at  least  the  merit  of  doing 
no  violence  to  the  narrative  of  Moses,  the  creation  of 
the  sun  and  the  other  planets  may  be  understood  to 
have  been  carried  on  at  the  same  time  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  earth*  In  that  case,  even  in  the  course 
of  the  first  day,  though  not  longer  than  our  present 
days,  those  bodies  might  4ie  reduced  to  such  order^ 
and  their  relative  motions  so  for  established,  as  to  be- 
gin the  distinction  between  light  and  darkness,  day  and 
night. 

On  the  second  day,  we  nmy  naturally  understand 
from  Moseses  narrative,  that  the  atmosphere  was  puri- 
fied, and  the  specific  gravities  of  aqueous  vapour  and 
atmospheric  air  so  adjusted,  as  to  render  the  latter  ca- 
pable of  supporting  the  former. 

On  the  third  day  the  waters  were  first  collected  into 
lakes  and  seas :  but  in  what  manner,  we  cannot  well 
determine.  Some  call  in  the  operation  of  earthquakes ; 
others  tell  us,  that  when  the  earth  was  first  formed, 
the  exterior  strata  were,  at  different  parts  over  its  sur- 
fiMO,  of  different  specific  gravities  ^  and  that  the  more 
ponderous  parts  now  sunk  nearer  the  common  centre, 
while  the  lighter  parts  still  remaining  equally  remote 
from  it  as  before,  'formed  islands,  continents,  hills,  and 
mountains.  But  these  are  mere  fanciea  $  and  we  have 
no  facts  to  offer  in  their  stead.  On  the  bitter  part  of 
tliis  day  vegetobles  were  caused  to  spring  up  over  the 
earth.  Their  growth  mutt  have  been  much  mmre  ra- 
pid than  we  ever  behold  it  now ;  bot  by  what  particu- 
lar act  of  supernatnral  power  that  might  be  effected, 
we  should  in  vain  inquire* 

On  the  fourth  day  the  sun,  moon,  and  sters,  wera 
made  to  appear.  But  according  to  the  conjecture 
whioh  we  have  mentioned,  as  plausible,  though  without 
ascribing  to  it  the  evidence  of  certain  truth,  those  hea- 
venly bodies  are  to  be  considered  as  having  been  creat- 
ed before  this  day.  B\H  they  migfat  now  begin  to  exert 
their  fell  influence  on  the  eaKh  in  the  sane  manner  as 
they  have  siaoa  continued  to  do. 
The  creation  of  the  inanimate'  world  was  mw  fi- 

4  Z  a  nished, 
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Ciieiition  niahed,  mod  the  earth  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
I  .     animals.     On  the  fifth  day,  therefore,  were  the  living 
Crcdibihty.  inhabttanU  of  the  air  and  the  watem  created. 

On  the  sixth  day  the  inferior  animals  inhabiting  the 
enrth  were  first  created  ^  and  after  that,  the  whole  work 
was  crowned  by  the  creation  of  a  mate  and  female 
of  the  human  species.  To  the  account  of  the  creation 
of  the  animals,  nothing  certain  can  be  added  in  expla- 
Bfttion  of  Moses's  narrative.  No  more  but  one  pair  of 
the  homnn  species  were  at  first  created :  the  same  eco- 
nomy might  possibly  be  observed  in  the  creation  of  the 
inferior  animals. 

CBEBILLON,  Prosper  Joliot  oe,  a  French  wri- 
ter of  tragedy,  and  nsually  ranked  after  Corneille  and 
lUcioe,  was  bom  at  Dijon  in  1674.  -  He  was  origi- 
sally  destined  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  placed 
at  Paris  with  that  view ;  but  the  impetooeity  of  his 
passions  rendering  him  unfit  for  business,  he  was  ur- 
ged by  some  friends,  who  discerned  very  well  his  na- 
tural turn,  to  attempt  dramatic  compositions.  He 
complied,  but  not  till  after  many  refusals  ^  and  gave 
at  length  a  tragedy,  which  met  with  great  su^ccets. 
He  then  marched  on  in  the  career  he  had  begun,  but 
was  checked  by  a  fit  of  love  for  an  apothecary's 
daughter  ;  which  fit  of  love  ended  in  marriage.  His 
^tbar,  doubly  enraged  at  his  son  for  thus  surrender- 
ing himself  to  the  two  demons  of  Love  and  Poetry, 
disinfaeritod  him  ^  but  falling  sick  some  years  after,  in 
1707,  he  re-established  him  in  all  his  rights,  and  died. 
€rebillon  was,  however,  little  better  for  his  aequisi- 
lions,  the  greatest  part  being  probably  wasted  before 
they  came  $  and  thus,  though  high  in  nune,  and  at  the 
prime  of  life,  he  still  continued  poor.  He  lost  his  wife 
in  171 1,  and  fortune  lon^  frowned  upob  him,  till  at 
last  he  obtained  a  place  in  the  French  academy,  and 
the  employment  of  censor  of  the  police.  He  was  after- 
wifds  i»  more  prosperous  circumstanr es,  which  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  a  long  life.  He  died  in  1762,  at 
the  age  of  88,  muoh  regretted  on  account  of  his  no« 
merous  virtues.  He  was  of  a  temperament  extremely 
Mkuet,  without  which  he  could  not  have  held  out  so 
kmgf  for  he  ate  prodigiously,  and  continued  to  the 
last  io  to  do.  He  slept  little,  and  lay  as  hard  as  if 
upon  the  floor  j  not  from  any  pious  principid  of  morti- 
fying, but  because  he  liked  it.  He  was  dwaye  sor- 
■ounded  with  about  30  dogs  and  cats}  and  used  to 
smoke  a  good  deal  of  tobacco,  to  keep  his  room  sweet 
against  tlwir  exhalations.  Whenever  he  was  ill,  be  used 
to  manage  himself  according  to  his  own  fancy  and  feel- 
ings ;  Csr  he  made  a  jest  of  physic  and  physicians.  He 
was  a  dealer  in  bon  moU*  Being  asked  one  day  in  full 
eompany,  which  of  his  works  he  thought  the  best  I 
^  I  donU  know  (said  he)  which  is  my  best  produc- 
tion \.  but  this  (pointbg  to  bil  son)  ia  certainly  my 
worst.** 

CRECY,  Cresct,  otSCresst.    See  Gresst. 

CREDENTIALS,  letUrs  of  nrcommendetion  and 
power,  especieily  ench  as  are  given  to  ambassadors  or 
public  ministers,  b]^  the  prince  or  state  that  sends  them 
to  foreign  courts. 

.  CREDIBILITY,  a  species  of  evidenee,  less  indeed 
than  absolute  aeiiaiaty  or  demonstration,  but  greater 
than  mere  pouibillty}  it  is  nearly  allied  to  probability, 
1^  seemf  ta.be  avi|ieaA  between,  possibility.and  demon- 
Uraliea.. 
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CREDIT,  in  Cbmiisfree,  a  mutual  trust  or  lots  s(  (,^ 
merchandise  or  money,  on  tbe  reputation  of  the  poUty     | 
and  solvability  of  a  dealer.  '  Cr4i%. 

Credit  is  either  public  or  private.     Every  trafe^*"^'^ 
ought  to  have  some  estate,  etock,   or  portion  of  his 
owu,  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  traffic  he  is  engaged  in: 
they  should  also  keep  their  dealings  within  tbe  extent 
of  their  capital,  so  that  no  disappointment  in  their  it- 
tums  may  incapacitate  them  from  supporting  their  cit- 
dit.     Yet  traders  of  worth  and  judgment  may  some- 
times lie  under  the  necessity  of  boirowing  money  for 
carrying  on  their  business  to  the  best  advantage  \  hot 
then  the  borrower  ought  to  be  so  just  to  hu  own  rt- 
pntation,  and  to  his  creditors,  as  to  be  ?rell  assoicd  that 
he  has  sufficient  effects  within  his  power  to  pay  off  kii 
obligations  in  due  time.     But  if  a  trader  should  bor- 
row money  to  the  extent  of  his  credit,  and  launch  oat 
into  trade  so  as  to  employ  it  with  the  same  freedom  u 
if  it  was  hb  own  proper  stock,  such  a  way  of  UMungc- 
ment  is  yery  precarious,  and  may  be  attended  with 
dangerous  consequences.     Merchants  onght  never  to 
purchase  their  goods  for  exportation  upon  long  credit, 
with  intent  to  discharge  the  debt  by  tbe  rrtnm  of  the 
same  goods  j  for  this  has  an  injurious  influence  on  trado 
several  ways  \   and  if  an^  merchant  has  occamn  to 
make  use  of , his  credit,   it  should  always  he  for  the 
borrowing  of  money,  but  never  for  the  buying  of  goodi^ 
nor  is  the  large  credit  given  to  wboleude  tnideii  & 
prudential  or  justiliable  practice  in  trade. 

The  public  credit  of  a  nation  is  said  to  mn  higji 
when  the  commodities  of  that  nation  find  a  ready  vest, 
are  sold  at  a  good  price,  and  when  dealers  may  be  taii^ 
ly  trusted  with  them :  also  when  lands  and  houses  find 
ready  purchasers  \  when  money  is  to  be  bononed  st 
a  low  interest }  when  people  think  it  safe  and  adfsih 
tageous  to«  venture  large  stocks  in  trade,  &o.  See 
Credit,  Sufflememt. 

Letters  of  Crrdit^  are  those  given  to  penons  is 
whom  a  merchant,  &c  can  trust,  to  take  money  of 
his  correspondent  abroad,  in  ease  he  happens  to  need 
it. 

Credit  is  also  used  for  tho  currency  which  papen 
or  bills  have  in  the  public  or  among  dealers.  la  thii 
sense  credit  is  said  to  rise,  when  in  negetiatiog  the 
shares  of  the  company,  they  are  received  and  sold  st 

Bices  above  /Mir,  or  the  standard  of  their  first  ereatios. 
iscradit  is  oppoeed  to  credit,  and  is  used  where  msoej, 
bills,  &c«  fall  below  par. 

Credit  was  also  anciently  a  right  which  lordi  bd 
over  their  vassals ;  consisting  in  this,  that  during  a  oer* 
tain  time  they  might  oblige  them  to  lend  them  mo- 
ney. In  this  sense,  the  duke  of  Brittany  had  credit 
during  fifteen  days  on  his  own  subjects,  and  thoie  of 
the  bishop  of  Nantes }  and  the  bishop  had  tbesaine 
credit  or  right  among  his  subjects  and  those  of  thit 
prince. 

CREDITON,  a  market  town  in  Devonshire,  coo- 
siderable  for  a  good  woollen  roaailfactory ;  it  is  iittta> 
ted  about  9  miles  north*west  of  Exeter,  in  W.  Iioag. 
3.  50.  and  N.  Lat.  50.  50. 

CREDITOR,  a  person  to  whom  any  sum  of  mooej 
is  due,  eitlier  by  obligation,  promise,  or  otherwise.  Sm 
Debt. 

CREDULITY  denotes  a  weakness  of  miad,  \ij 

i;iea9on  of  which  a.  person  yields  hit  assent  to  propo»- 

lions. 
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CrfUuIity,  iions  Of  fftcli|  liefere   Im  bat  considered  their  evi^ 
Crreefc      ^ence. 

CREECH,  Thomas,  eminent  for  his  trantlationi 
of  ancient  authors  both  in  prote  and  verse,  was  son  of 
Thomas  Creech,  and  bom  near  Sherborne  in  Dorset* 
•hire  in  1659.  ^®  **'  educated  in  ^ammar  learning 
nnder  Mr  Curganven  of  Sherborne,  to  whom  he  after- 
wards dedicated  a  translation  of  one  of  Theocritus's 
Idyllioms :  and  entered  a  commoner  of  Wadham  col- 
lege in  Oxford  in  1675.  Wood  tells  us  that  his  father 
was  a  gentleman }  but  Giles  Jacob  says,  in  his  Lives 
and  Characters  of  English  poets,  that  bis  parents  cir- 
cumstances not  being  sufficient  to  aflbrd  him  a  liberal 
■education,  his  disposition  and  capacity  for  learning 
raised  him  up  a  patron  in  Colonel  Strangeways,  whose 
generosity  supplied  that  defect^.  Be  that  as  it  will, 
Creech  distinguished  himself  much,  and  was  accounted 
a  good  philosopher  and  poet,  and  a  diligent  student. 
June  13.  1683,  ^  ^^^  ^^  degree  of  master  of  arts, 
and  not  long  after  was  elected  probationer  fellow  of  All- 
souls  college  *,  to  which,  Jacob  observes,  ihe  great  repu- 
tation acquired  by  his  translation  uf  Lucretius  recom- 
mended him.  Wood  tells  us,  that  upon  this  occasibn 
be  gave  singular  proofs  of  bis  classical  learning  and 
philosophy  before  bis  examiners*  He  also  took  the 
degree  of  B.  D.  on  the  1 8th  of  March  1696.  He 
now  began  to  be  well  known  by  the  works  he  publish- 
ed I  but  Father  Niceroi\  observes,  that  thev  we're  of 
no  great  advantage  to  his  fortune,  since  his  circumstan- 
ces were  always  iadiflferent.  In  1699,  having  taken 
holy  orders,  he  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the  li- 
ving of  Welwynn  in  Hertfordshire  ^  but  this  be  bad 
not  long  enjoyed  before  he  pot  an  end  to  bis  own  li£e« 
The  motives  of  this  fatal  catastrophe  have  been  vari- 
ously represented.  The  author  of  the  NouveUes  de  la 
RepuUique  de9  Lettres  informs  us,,  that  in  the  year  1700 
Mr  Creech  fell  in  love  with  a  woman  who  treated  him 
with  great  neglect^  though  she  was  complaisant  enough 
to  several  others.     This  affront  he  eould  not  bear,  and 


CREED,   a  brief  summary  of  the  articles  of  a     Creed 
Christianas  belief.  || 

The  most  ancient  form  of  creeds  is  that  which  goes^^**^^*— '^ 
under  the  name  of  the  apostolic  creed  :  besides  this,  there 
are  several  other  ancient  forms  and  scattered  remains  of 
creeds  to  be  met  with  in  the  primitive  records  of  the 
church.  The  first  is  the  form  of  apostolical  doctrine, 
collected  by  Origen  ;  the  second  is  a  fragment  of  a  creed 
preserved  by  Tertullian  j  the  third  remains  of  a  creed  is 
in  the  works  of  Cyprian  j  the  fourth,  a  creed  composed 
by  Gregory  Thauiuaturgus,  for  the  use  of  bb  own 
church ;  the  fifth,  the  creed  of  Lucian  the  martyr }  the 
sixth,  the  creed  of  the  apostolical  constitutions.  Besides 
these  scattered  remains  of  the  ancient  creeds,  there  are 
extant  some  perfect  forms,  as  those  of  Jerusalem,  Csb* 
sarea,  Antioch,  &c. 

The  most  universal  creeds  are,  the  Apostolical, 
the  Athakasian,  and  the  NiC£N£  creeds.  See  these 
articles. 

These  three  creeds  are  used  in  the  public  offices  of 
the  church  of  England ;  and  subscription  lo  them  is 
required  of  all  the  established  clergy.  Subscription 
to  these  was  also  required  of  the  dissenting  teachers, 
by  the  toleration  act ;  but  from  which  they  are  now 
relieved  by  19  Geo.  HI. 

CBEEK,  a  part  of  a  haven,  where  any  thing  is 
landed  from  the  sea.  80  many  landing  places  as  there 
are  in  a  harbour  or  port,  so  many  creeks  there  are.  It 
is  also  said  to  be  a  shore  or  bank  whereon  the  water  beats, 
running  in  a  small  channel  from  any  part  of  the  sea  f 
from  the  Latin  crepido*  Thi^  word  is  osed  in  the  stat. 
4  Hen.  IV.  c.  20.. and  5«Elizv  c  5. 

CREENGLES.    See  Cringle. 

CREEPER.    See  Certhia,  Orkithology  Indese. 

Creeper,  in  naval  affairs,  an  instrument  of  iron 
resembling  a  grappling,  having  a  shank^  and  fonr  hooks 
or  claws.  It  is  used  to  throw  into  the  bottom  of  any 
river  or  harbour,  with  a  rope  fastened  to  it,  to  book 
and  draw  up  any  thing  from  the  bottom  which  may 


resolved  not  to  survive  it.    Whereupon  he  shut  himself    have  been  lost.     See  Plate  CL. 


op  in  bis  study,  where  he  hanged  himself  about  the 
end  of  June  1700,  and  was  found  in  that  situation 
three  days  after.  The  Poetical  Register  says  nothing 
of  the  particular  manner  of  his  death,  but  only  that 
Le  unfortnnatelT  made  away  with  himself  in  the  year 
1 701  \  and  ascribes  this  fatal  catastrophe  of  Mr  Creeches 
life  to  the  moroseneis  of  his  temper,  which  made  him 
less  esteemed  than  his  ffreat  merit  deserved,  and  enga- 
ged him  in  frequent  animosities  and  disputes  upon  that 
account.  But  from  an  original  letter  of  Arthur  Char- 
lett,  preserved  in  this  Bodleian  librrary,  it  has  lately 
been  discovered,  tfiat  this  unhappy  event  was  owing 
to  a  very  different  cause.  There  was  a  fellow  colle- 
gian of  whom  Creech  frequently  borrowed  money : 
bat  repeating  his  applications  too  often,  he  met  one 
day  with  such  a  cold  reception,  that  he  retired  in  a 
£t  of  gloomy  disgust,  and  in  three  days  was  found 
hanging  in  his  study.  Creeches  principal  performances 
are,  i.  A  translation  of  Lucretius.  2.  A  translation 
of  Horace  \  in  which,  however,  be  has  omitted  some 
few  odes.  3.  The  Idylliums  of  Theocritus,  with  Ra- 
pines Discourse  of  Pastorals.  4.  A  translation  of  Ma- 
nilius^s  Afttronomtcon.  Besides  translations  of  several 
parts  of  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Plutarch  ^  printed  in  differ- 
catcollections.. 


CRELLIUS,  John,  a  famous  Socinian,  bom  in 
1590,  in  a  village  near  Noremberg.  In  161 2,  he  went 
into  Poland,  where  the  Unitarians  had  a  school,  ia 
which  he  became  professor  of  divinity,  and  minister 
at  Crackow,  where  he  died  in  1633,  aged  42.  He 
was  the  author,  i.  Of  a  famous  Treatise  against  the 
Mystery  of  the  Trinity ;  2.  Commentaries  on  a  part  rf 
the  New  Testament  \  and  other  works.  All  of  them 
are  scarce. 

CREMA,  a  city  and  bishop^s  see  of  Italy,  capital  of 
a  district  of  the  Milanese,  called  from  it  Cremasco  ;  it 
stands  almost  in  the  middle  between  Milan  and  Mantnai. 
in  £.  Long.  10.  15.  and  N.  Lat.  45.  20. 

CREM  ASTER,  in  Anatomy^  the  name  of  a  muscle 
of  the  testicle,  of  which  there  is  one  on  each  side.  See 
Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mtucies. 

CREMATION  is  sometimes  osed  for  burning,  parf> 
ticularly  when  applied  to  the  ancient  custom  of  burn* 
ing  the  dead.  The  custom  is  well  koewa  to  have 
prevailed  among  most  eastei*n  nations,  and  oontinued 
with  their  descendants  after  they  had  peopled  the 
different  parts  of  Europe.  Hence  we  find  it  prevail- 
ing in  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  Britain,  Germany,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark,  till  Christianity  abolished 
it. 

CREMONA^, 
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Cremona 
CrcoM. 


CREMONA^  In  Ancient  Geography^  a  Roman  co- 
loDjy  with  municipal  rights,  settled  beyond  the  Po,  be- 
low the  conflaence  of  the  Addua,  on  the  report  of  Han- 
nibal^s  march  into  Italy  (Folybius)  :  a  town  at  this  day 
still  maintaining  its  name  and  flourishing  state.  It  was 
an  opulent  and  mercantile  city }  but  suffered  greatly  in 
the  civil  wars  of  Augustus  (Virgil).  In  the  war  with 
"Vitellius,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  partizans  of  Vespasi- 
an ;  but  was  soon  after  rebuilt  by  the  munificence  of  the 
citizens  and  exhortations  of  Vespasian,  (Tacitus.)  Now 
capital  of  the  Cremonese,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan.  £. 
Lon^;.  10.  30.  N.  Lat.  45. 

CRENATED,  a  term  used  in  botany.  See  Botany 
I/i(iex, 

CRENELLE,  ofImbattled,  in  Heraldry /is  wed 
when  any  honourable  ordinary  is  drawn,  like  the  battle- 
ments on  a  wall  to  defend  men  from  the  enemies  shot. 
This  attribute  belongs  to  the  arms  of  such  as  have  de- 
fended castles  for  their  prince  or  country,  or  of  such  as 
are  skilled  in  architecture. 

CRENOPHYLAX,  in  antiquity,  a  magistrate  of 
Athens,  who  had  the  inspection  of  fountains. 

CREODIBA,  in  the  customs  of  the  middle  age,  a 
robbery  and  murder  committed  in  a  wood,  where  the 
body,  of  the  person  killed  was  burnt  in  order  to  prevent 
^ny  discovery  of  the  crime.  The  word,  says  Wcndc- 
linus,  is  compounded  oicrvy  and  diven^  that  is,  *'  wood- 
robbers.** 

CREOLES,  a  name  originally  given  to  the  families 
descended  ffom  the  Spaniards  who  first  settled  at  Mexico 
in  America.  These  are  much  more  numerous  than  the 
Spaniards  properly  so  called,  and  the  Mulattoes,  which 
two  other  species  of  inhabitants  they  distinguish  \  and 
are  excluded  from  all  considerable  employments.  It  is 
now  used  in  a  more  extensive  sense,  and  applied  to  all 
natives  of  the  West  Indies. 

CREON,  king  of  Corinth,  was  son  of  Sisyphus.  He 
promised  his  daughter  Glauce  to  Jason,  who  had  repu- 
^ated  Medea.  To  revenge  the  success  of  her  rival, 
Medea  sent  her  for  a  present  a  gown  covered  with  poi- 
son. Glauce  put  It  on,  and  was  seized  with  sudden  pains. 
Her  body  took  fire,  and  she  expired  in  the  greatest 
torments.  The  house  also  was  consumed  by  the  fire, 
and  Creon  and  bis  family  shared  Glauce*8  fate. 

Creok,  son  of  Menoetius,  was  father  to  Jocasta, 
the  wife  and  mother  of  Oedipus.  At  the  death  of 
Laius,  who  had  married  Jocasta,  Creon  ascended  the 
vacant  throne  of  Thebes.  As  the  ravages  of  the 
Sphynx  were  intolerable,  Creon  offered  his  crown  and 
daughter  in  marriage  to  him  who  could  explain  the 
enigmas  which  the  monster  proposed.  Oedipus  was 
happy  in  his  explanations,  and  he  ascended  the  throne 
of  Thebes,  and  married  Jocasta  without  knowing  that 
she  was  bis  mother,  and  by  her  be  had  two  sons,  roly- 
nices  and  Eteooles.  These  two  sons  mutually  agreed 
after  their  father^s  death  to  reign  in  the  kingdom  each 
a  year  alternately.  Eteocles  first  ascended  the  throne 
by  right  of  seniority  \  but  when  he  was  once  in  power 
he  refused  to  resign  at  the  appointed  time,  and  his 
brother  led  against  him  an  army  of  Argives  to  support 
his  right  The  war  was  decided  by  a  single  combat  be- 
tween the  two  brothers.  They  both  killed  one  ano- 
ther, and  Creon  ascended  the  throne  till  Leodamus 
the  son  of  Eteocles  should  be  of  sufficient  ag^  to  a»« 
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sume  the  reins   of  government.     In  his  regal  capacity     Crcoa 
he  commanded  that  the  Argives,  and  more  particularly         I 
Polynices,  who  was   the  cause  of  all   the  bloodebed,    Cretcent 
should  remain  unbnried.     If  this  was  in  any  manner ' 
disobeyed,  the  oflfenders  were  to  be  buried  alive.     An- 
tigone the  sister  of  Polynices  transgressed,  and  was  ac« 
cordingly  punished.     Hsemon  the  son  of  Creon,  who 
was  passionately  fond  of  Antigone,  killed  himself  on 
her  grave,  when  his  father  refused  to  grant  her  pardon. 
Creon   was   afterwards  killed  by  Theseus,    who    had 
made  war  with  him  because  he  refused  burial  to  the 
Argives. 

CREPANCE,  in  the  manege,  a  chop  or  cratch  lA 
a  horse's  leg,  given  by  the  spunges  of  the  shoes  of  one 
of  the  hinder  feet  crossing  and  striking  against  the 
other  hinder  foot.  This  cratch  degenerates  into  an 
ulcer. 

CREPIDj^,  among  the  Romans,  a  kind  of  slippeit 
or  shoes,  which  were  always  worn  with  the  pallium^  as 
the  calcei  were  with  the  toga, 

CREPIS,  Hawk-weed,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  syngenesia  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  49th  order.  Compositor.  See  BOtakt 
Index, 

CREPITATION,  that  noise  which  some  salts 
make  over  the  fire  in  calcination,  called  also  detona- 
tion. 

Crepitation  is  also  used  in  sorgery,  for  the  noise 
made  by  the  ends  or  pieces  of  bones,  when  the  surgeon 
moves  a  limb  to  assure  himself  by  his  ear  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  fracture. 

CREPUNDIA,  in  antiquity,  a  term  used  to  express 
such  things  as  were  exposed  along  with  children,  as 
rings,  jewels,  &c.  serving  as  tokens  whereby  they  af- 
terwards might  be  known. 

CREPDSCULUM,  in  Astronomy,  twilight  j  the 
time  from  the  first  dawn  or  appearance  of  the  morning 
to  the  rising  of  the  son  ^  and  again,  between  the  setting 
of  the  sun  and  the  last  remains  of  day. 

Papias  derives  the  word  from  crepcnts ;  which,  he 
says,  anciently  signified  uncertain,  doubtful,  q.  d.  a  dltf- 
bious  light.  The  creposculum  is  nsnally  competed  ta 
begin  and  end  when  the  sun  is  about  x8  degrees  below 
the  horizon ;  for  then  the  iltars  of  the  sixth  magnitodi 
disappear  in  the  morning  and  appear  in  the  evening. 
It  is  of  longer  duration  in  the  solstices  than  in  the 
equinoxes,  and  longer  in  an  oblique  than  in  a  right 
sphere. 

The  crepnscula  are  occasioned  by  the  sun^s  rays  re- 
fracted in  our  atmosphere,  and  reflected  from  the  par- 
ticles thereof  to  the  eye.     See  Twilight. 

CRESCENT,  the  new  moon,  which  as  it  begins  to 
recede  from  the  sun,  shows  a  little  rim  of  light,  termina- 
ting in  points  or  horns,  which  are  still  increasing  till  it 
become  full  and  round  in  the  opposition.  The  word  is 
formed  from  cresco,  •'  I  grow.'* 

The  term  is  also  used  for  the  same  figure  of  the 
moon  in  its  wane  or  decrease,  but  improperly}  be- 
cause the  points  or  horns  are  then  turned  towards 
the  west,  whereas  they  look  to  the  east  in  the  just  cre- 
scent. 

Crescekt,  in  Heraldry,  is  a  bearing  in  form  of  a 
half  moon.  The  Ottoti^ans  bear  sinople,  accrescent 
moDtant,  argent. 
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Cveftcent  '^^.  crescent  U  frequently  used  as  a  diflerence  in.  coat 
I        armour,  to  distinguish  it  for  that  of  a  second  brother  or 
Crciciiobe   junior  familj. 

The  figure  of  the  crescent  is  the  Turkish  symbol ;  or 
rather  is  that  of  the  city  of  ByzantiuiOi  which  bore  this 
device  from  all  antiquity  ;  as  appears  from  medals  struck 
in  honour  of  Augustus,  Trajan,  &c. 

The  crescent  is  sometimes  montant,  i.  e.  its  points 
look  towards  the  top  of  the  chief,  which  is  its  most  or- 
dinary representation  ;  whence  some  contend,  that  the 
crescent,  absolutely  so  called,  implies  that  situation  y 
though  other  authors  blazon  it  montant,  when  the  horns 
are  towards  the  dexter  side  of  the  escutcheon,  in  which 
position  others  call  it  tncroissanU 

Crescents  are  said  to  be  adossed^  when  their  backs 
or  thickest  parts  are  turned  towards  each  other  j  their 
points  looking  to  the  sides  of  the  shield.  Crescent  f/i- 
verted^  is  that  whose  points  look  towards  the  bottom  } 
turned  crescents  are  placed  like  those  adossed  \  the  dif- 
ference is,  that  all  their  points  look  to  the  dexter  side 
of  the  shield  :  conturned  crescents^  on  the  contrary,  look 
to  the  sinister  side :  affronted  ox  appointed  crescents^  ^x^ 
contrary  to  the  adossed,  the  points  looking  towards  each 
olher. 

Crescent  is  also  the  name  of  a  military  order,  insti- 
tuted by  Renatus  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily,  &c.  in 
1448  \  so  called  from  the  badge  or  symbol  thereof,  a 
crescent  of  gold  enamelled.  What  gave  occasion  to 
this  establishment  was,  that  JRenatus  took  for  his  device 
a  crescent,  with  the  word  h%^  *'  praise,^'  which,  in  the 
style  of  rebus,  makes  ibs  in  crescent^  q.  d.  byadvancing^ 
in  virtue^  one  merits  praise, 

CRESCENTIA,  the  Calabash  Tree  ;  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  didynamia class  \  and  in  thenar 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  25th  order,  Putanunea% 
See  Botany  Index. 

The  shells  of  calabashes  are  made  use  of  for  various 
purposes.  Ac  Barbadoes,  besides  drinking-cups  and 
punch  bowls,  there  are  made  of  them  spoons,  dishes, 
and  other  utensils  for  the  slaves.  Some  of  these  sheila 
are  so  large,  as  to  be  capable  of  holding  t$  pints',  of 
water.  Tlie  pulp  is  seldom  eaten,  except  by  cattle  in 
.  the  time  of  drought*  The  wood,  whioh  is  hard  and 
smooth,  is  made  into  stools,  chain,  and  other  fumi* 
tore. 

CRESCIMBENI,  Johk  Maria,  an  lUlian  poet, 
was  bom  at  Macerata  in  Ancona,  1663.  His  talents  for 
poetry  and  eloquence  developed  themselves  early.  His 
verses  at  first  bad  too  much  pomp  and  point }  but  re« 
siding  in  Rome,  and  reading  the  best  Italian  poet«f« 
brought  him  back  to  nature.  He  not  only  reformed 
himself,  but  undertook  te  reform  bad  taste  in  generaU 
From  this  motive  he  projected  the  establishment  of  a 
new  academy,  under  the  name  of  Arcadia ;  the  mem- 
bers of  which  at  first  did  not  exceed  14,  but  after- 
wards increased  much.  They  called  themselves  the 
shepherds  of  Arcadia,  and  each  took  the  name  of  some 
sliepherd  and  some  place  in  that  ancient  kingdom* 
The  founder  of  this  society  was  appelated  the  director 
of  it  in  1 65P,  and  held  this  honourable  post  38  years  ; 
namely,  to  the  year  of  bis  death,  which  happened  in 
1728.  Among  a  great  number  of  works,  in  verse  aad 
prose,  the  principal  is,  A  History  of  the  Italian  Poetry, 
very  much  esteemed,  and  reprinted,  in  1731,  at  Ve« 
nice,  in  six  volumes  4(0.    This  history  is  accoi 


with  a  commentary,    containing  anecdotes  of  Italian  CretctMbe. 
poets.     He  published  also  A  History  of  the  Academy 
of  Arcadia,  together  with  the  lives  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous Arcadians  :  and  many  other  works. 

CRESCY,  or  Cressy.'    See  Cressy. 

CRESS,  Water  Cress,  or  Cresses.  See  Sisym- 
brium, Botany  Index. 

Indian  Cress.    See  Trofjeolum,  Botany  Index. 

CRESSY,  a  port  town  of  Picardy  iu  France,  about 
44  miles  south  of  Calais,  and  27  north-west  of  Abbe- 
ville, remarkable  on  account  of  the  victory  obtained 
there  over  the  French  by  Edward  HI.  of  England,  in 
the  year  1346.     E.  Long.  2.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  20. 

Edward  having  encountered  and  overcome  many 
difficulties  in  his  expedition,  was  at  last  so  closely  fol- 
lowed and  harassed  by  the  French  army,  commanded 
by  the  king  of  France  in  person,  that  he  determined 
to  make  a  stand  at  this  place,  and  to  give  his  pursuers 
a  check.  For  this  purpose  he  chose  his  ground  with 
great  judgment,  on  the  gentle  declivity  of  a  hill,  with 
a  thick  wood  in  his  rear.  He  ordered  deep  entrench- 
ments to  be  made  on  each  flank,  and  waited  with 
firmness  the  approach  of  his  enemies.  The  king  of 
France,  dreading  nothing  so  nroch  as  the  escape  of  the 
English,  began  the  march  of  his  great  army  from  Ab« 
beville  early  in  the  morning,  August  26.  and  continued 
it  several  hoars  with  great  eagerness,  till  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  English  had  halted  at  Cressy,  and 
were  prepared  to  give  him  battle.  He  was  advised  at 
the  same  time  not  to  engage  that  day,  when  his  troops 
were  much  fatigued  with  their  march,  and  in  great 
disorder ;  and  he  was  disposed  to  have  taken  this  ad- 
vice. But  the  discipline  of  these  times  was  so  imperfect, 
that  the  orders,  given  for  halting  were  not  obeyed  j  and 
one  corps  of  this  mighty  host  impelling  another,  they 
continued  advancing  till  Uiey  came  into  the  presence  of 
their  enemies  in  much  confusion. 

Edward  had  employed  the  forenoon  of  this  import* 
ant  day  in  drawing  up  his  army  in  tlie  most  excellent 
order,  in  three  lines.  The  first  line,  which  consisted 
of  800  men  at  arms,  4000  English  archers,  and  600 
Welch  foot,  was  oommanded  by  his  young,  amiable,. 
and  heroic  son,  tlie  prince  of  Wales,  assisted  by  the 
earls  of  Warwick  and  Oxford,  and  several  other  no- 
blemen. The  second  line,  composed  of  800  men  at 
arms,  4000  halbardiers,  and  2400  archers,  was  led  by 
the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Northampton  ^  the  last  line 
or  body  of  reserve,  in  which  were  700  men  at  arms,. 
5300  billmen,  and  6000  archers,  was  ranged  along  the 
summit  of  the  bill,  and  conducted  by  the  king  in  per* 
son,  attended  by  the  lords  Moubray,  Mortimer,  and 
others.  Wlien  the  army  was  completely  formed,  Ed«> 
ward  rode  along  the  line«i,  and  by  his  words  and  looks 
inspired  his  troops  with  the  roost  ardent  coorage  and 
strongest  hopes  of  victory.  He  then  commanded  the 
cavalry  to  dismount,  and  the  whole  army  to  sit  down 
upon  the  grass,  in  their  ranks,  and  refresh  themselves 
with  meat,  drink,  and  rest.  Am  sooo  as  the  French 
army  came  in  view,  they  sprung  from  the  ground, 
full  of  strength  and  spirit,  and  stood  ready  to  receive 
them. 

The  kii^  of  France,  assisted  by  the  kings  of  Bohe* 
mia  and  Majorca,  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Savoy, 
and  several  other  sovereign  princes,  with  the  flower  of 
the  French  nobility^.  labDvied  to  restoie  some  degree 
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of  order  to  his  prodigious  army,  and  drew  it  up  also  in 
three  lines,  but  very  indistinctly  formed.  The  first  line 
was  commanded  in  chief  hy  the  king  of  Bohemia ; 
the  second  by  the  earl  of  Alengon,  the  king  of  France^s 
brother ;  and  the  third  by  Philip  in  person }  and  each 
of  these  lines  contained  a  greater  number  of  troops  than 
the  whole  English  army. 

The  battle  of  Cressy  was  begun  abo&t  three  oVIock 
in  the  afternoon,  August  26.  by  a  great  body  of  Ge- 
noese cross-bow  men,  in  the  French  service,  who  let  fly 
their  quarrels  at  too  great  a  distance  to  do  any  execu- 
tion, and  were  presently  routed  by  a  shower  of  arrows 
from  the  English  archers.  The  earl  of  Alen^on,  after 
trampling  to  death  many  of  the  flying  Genoese,  advan- 
ced to  the  charge,  and  made  a  furious  attack  on  that 
corps  commanded  by  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  earls 
of  Arundel  and  Northampton  advanced  with  the  se- 
cond line  to  sustain  the  prince,  and  Alenf  on  was  sup- 
ported by  as  many  troops  as  could  crowd  to  his  asist- 
ance.  Here  the  battle  raged  for  some  time  with  un- 
common fury ;  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  anxious  for 
the  fate  of  the  day  and  the  safety  of  the  prince,  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  king,  entreating  him  to  advance  with 
the  third  line.  Edward,  who  had  taken  his  stand  on 
a  wind  mill  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  from  whence  he  had 
a  full  view  of  both  armies,  asked  the  messenger,  if  bis 
son  was  unhorsed,  or  wounded,  or  killed  f  and  being 
answered,  that  the  prince  was  unhurt,  and  performed 
prodigies  of  valour.  *^  Go  then,*'  said  he,  **  and  tell 
my  son  and  his  brave  companions,  that  £  will  not  de- 
prive them  of  any  part  of  the  glory  of  their  victory.*' 
This  flattering  message  being  made  known,  inspired 
the  prince  and  his  troops  with  redoubled  ardour^  and 
the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  earl  of  Alen^on,  and  many 
other  great  men,  being  slain,  the  whole  first  and  second 
lines  of  the  French  army  were  put  to  flight.  Philip, 
undismayed  at  the  slaughter  of  his  troops,  and  the  fall 
of  so  many  princes,  advanced  to  the  charge  with  the 
Hue  under  his  immediate  command.  But  this  body 
soon  shared  the  same  fate  with  the  other  two;  and 
Philip,  after  having  been  unhorsed,  and  wounded  in 
the  neck  and  thigh,  was  carried  ofF  the  field  by  John 
de  Hainault,  and  fled  with  no  more  than  five  knights 
and  about  60  soldiers  in  bis  company,  of  all  his  mighty 
army,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  consisted  of 
more  than  120,000  n>en.  Such  was  the  famous  vic- 
tory of  Cressy,  the  greatest  ever  gained  by  any  king 
of  England.  After  the  battle,  the  king  flew  into  the 
arms  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  grasping  him  to  his 
bosom,  cried  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  **  My  dear  son,  you 
have  this  day  showed  yourself  worthy  of  the  knight- 
hood which  you  lately  received,  and  of  the  crown  for 
which  you  have  so  bravely  fought }  persevere  in  your 
honourable  course.''  The  prince,  as  modest  as  he 
was  brave,  sunk  down  on  his  knees,  his  face  covered 
with  blushes,  and  begged  bis  father's  blessing.  Ed- 
ward continued  with  his  array  at  Cressy  three  days, 
employed  in  numbering  and  burying  the  dead.  The 
French  had  left  on  this^  bloody  scene  the  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, 1 1  other  princes,  80  bannerets,  X200  knights, 
1 500  gentlemen,  4000  men  at  arms,  and  30,000  other 
soldiers. 

CREST,  in  armoury,  denoted  the  uppermost  part 
of  an  >mrnioury ;  or  that  part  rising  over  the  cask  or 
helmet.    Next  to  the  mantle,  says  Gaillim,  the  crest 
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or  congntzance  claims  the  highest  place ;  being  seated 
on  the  most  eminent  part  of  the  helmet;  yet  so  as  to 
admit  an  interposition  of  some  escrol,  wreath,  chapean, 
crown,  &c. 

The  ancient  warriors  wore  crests  to  strike  terror  in 
their  enemies,  as  the  sight  of  the  spoils  of  animals  thef 
had  killed ;  or  to  give  them  the  more  formidable  mien, 
by  making  them  appear  taller,  &c. 

In  the  ancidnt  tournaments,  the  cavaliers  had  plumes 
of  feathers,  especially  those  of  ostriches  and  herons, 
for  their  crests:  these  tufts  they  called  piumarts:  snd 
were  placed  in  tubes,  on  the  tops  of  high  caps  or 
bonnets.  Some  had  their  crests  of  leather;  others  of 
parchment,  pasteboard,  &c.  painted  or  varnished,  to 
keep  out  the  weather  \  others  of  steel,  wood,  &c.  on 
which  were  sometimes  represented  a  member  or  ordi- 
nary of  the  coat:  as  an  eagle,  fleur-de-lys,  &c.  but 
never  any  of  those  called  honourable  ordinaticSf  as  pale, 
fesse,  &c.  The  crests  were  changeable  at  pleasure ; 
being  reputed  no  other  than  as  an  arbitrary  device  or 
ornament. 

Herodotus  attributes  the  rise  of  crests  to  the  Carians, 
who  first  bore  feathers  on  their  casks,  and  painted  figures 
on  their  bucklers^  whence  the  Persians  called  them 
eockt. 

The  crest  is  esteemed  a  greater  mark  of  nobility 
than  the  armoury,  as  being  borne  at  tonmaments  \  to 
which  none  were  admitted  till  they  had  given  proof 
of  their  nobility.  Sometimes  it  serves  to  distinguish 
the  several  branches  of  a  fiimily.  It  has  also  served, 
on  occasion,  as  the  distinguishing  badge  of  fisctions. 
Sometimes  the  crest  is  taken  firom  the  device^  but 
more  usually  it  is  formed  of  some  piece  of  the  arms : 
thus,  the  emperor's  crest  is  an  eagle  \  that  of  Castile, 
a  castle,  &c.  Families  that  exchange  arms,  as  the 
houses  of  Brunswick  and  Cologne  have  done,  do  not 
change  their  crests  j  the  first  stilt  retain  the  horse,  and 
the  latter  the  mermaid. 

Crest,  in  Heraldry^  the  figure  placed  above  the 
helmet  in  an  achievement.     See  Heraldrt. 

CaBST'J^Ulen^  a  fault  of  a  horse,  when  the  upper 
part  of  his  neck,  called  the  crest^  bangs  to  one  side  ; 
this  they  cure  by  placing  it  upright,  clipping  away  the 
spare  skin,  and  applying  plasters  to  keep  it  in  a  proper 
position. 

CRETA,  or  Chalk,  in  Natunti  History.  See 
Chalk,  Mineralogy  Index, 

CRETE,  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  Mediter* 
ninean,  lying  between  22  and  27  degrees  of  north  la- 
titude, and  between  35  and  36  degrees  of  east  lon- 
gitude. According  to  Strabo,  this  island  is  287  miles 
in  length  \  and  according  to  Pliny,  270 ;  and  accord- 
ing to  Scyiax,  312.  As  to  its  breadth,  it  is  not,  as 
Pliny  observes,  above  $5  miles  where  widest  ^  whence 
it  was  styled,  as  Stephanus  observes,  the  Long  Island. 
It  has  the  Archipelago  to  the  north,  the  African  sea 
to  the  south,  the  Carpathian  sea  to  tlie  east,  and  the 
Ionian  to  the  west.  Anciently  it  was  known  by  the 
names  of  Aeria^  Chthonta^  Idea^  Curete,  Macaris^  &c. 
hot  its  most  common  name  was  that  of  Crete* 

The  Cretan  mythologists,  quoted  hy  Diodorus  Si- 
culus,  relate  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  island 
were  the  Dactyli  Idsei,  who  dwelt  around  Mount  Ida  \ 
they  were  regarded  as  magicians,  because  they  posses- 
sed a  variety  of  knowledge,  and  were  particolarly  skil- 
led 
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led  in  rtligioos  masteries*  Orpheati  who  distinguithed 
himself  so  highly  id  poetry  and  music,  was  their  disciple. 
They  dbcovered  the  use  of  fire,  iron,  and  brass,  and 
invented  the  art  of  working  these  metals  in  Berecyn* 
thins,  a  monntain  near  Aptera.  Those  invaloabie 
discoveries  procured  them  divine  honours*  One  of 
them,  named  Hercules,  rendered  himself  famous  by  his 
courage  and  great  exploits.  He  instituted  the  Olympic 
jgames ;  though  posterity,  by  a  mistake  arising  from  bis 
bearing  the  same  name,  have  ascribed  that  institution 
to  the  son  of  Alcmena ;  who,  indeed,  trode  in  the 
steps  of  his  predecessor,  and  raised  himself  also  to  im-> 
mortality. 

The  Dactyli  Idsei  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Curetes. 
These  last  at  first  inhabited  the  forests  and  caves  of  the 
mountains.  Afterwards  thej  entered  into  domestic  life, 
and  contributed,  by  their  institutions,  to  the  civilization 
of  mankind.  They  taught  men  to  collect  flocks  of 
sheep,  to  tame  the  ferocity  of  wild  animals  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  to  invite  bees  into  hives,  that  they  might 
rifle  them  of  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  They  first 
prompted  men  to  the  chase,  and  taught  the  use  of  the 
bow.  They  were  the  inventors  of  swords  and  of 
military  dances.  The  noise  which  they  made,  by 
dancing  in  armour,  hindered  Saturn  from  hearing  the 
cries  of  Jupiter,  whose  education  Rhea  had  entrusted 
to  them.  With  the  assistance  of  the  nymphs,  they 
brought  up  that  eod  in  a  cave  in  Mount  Ida,  feeding 
him  with  the  nmk  of  the  goat  Analthea,  and  with 
boney. 

To  this  period  mythology  assigns  the  origin  of  the 
Titans  j  their  abode  near  Gnossus,  where  stood  the 
palace  of  Rhea ;  their  travels  over  the  whole  earth  \ 
their  war  against  Ammon,  and  his  defence  by  Bacchus } 
the  nuptials  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  celebrated  nigh  the 
river  Therenus  in  Crete  $  the  gods,  goddesses,  and  he- 
roes who  descended  from  them. 

The  most  illustrious  of  those  heiroea  were  Minoe  and 
Rhadamanthus.  They  are  said  to  have  been  the  sons 
of  Jupiter  and  Europa,  who  was  conveyed  into  the 
island  on  a  bull.  Minos  becoming  king,  boilt  several 
cities ;  the  most  considerable  of  which  are^Gnoesus, 
on  that  side  of  the  island  which  faces  Asia,  Phosstus 
on  the  southern  shore,  and  Cydon  on  the  western, 
facing  Peloponnesus.  He  gave  to  his  subjects  a  code 
of  admirable  laws,  which  be  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived from  hb  Mxtr  Jupiter  in  the  grotto  of  Mount 
Ida. 

Rhadamanthus  distinguished  himself  by  the  impartia- 
lity of  his  judgments,  and  bj  the  inflexible  severity  with 
which  he  inflicted  punishment  on  the  impious  and  wicked. 
His  empire  extended  over  the  chief  isles  of  the  Archi« 
pelago  J  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  coasts  of  Asia 
submitted  to  him  on  account  of  his  high  reputation  for 
probity  and  justice.  Mythologists  have  constituted  him 
judee  in  the  regions  below,  to  determine  the  future  state 
of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  They  have  conferred 
on  him  the  same  honours  which  were  bestowed  on  Mi- 
nos, the  justest  of  kings. 

Thus  far  have  been  followed  the  Cretan  traditions 
as  they  are  related  by  Diodorus  i  but  historians  diflfer 
about  the  truth  of  them.  There  are  a  variety  of  opi- 
nions concerning  the  first  inhabitants  of  Crete.  Strabo, 
who  has  discussed  them  with  great  erudition,  says,  after 
several  pagee  oo  the  subject:  "  I  am  not  fond  of  fables; 
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yet  I  have  detailed  these  at  some  length,  becanse  tLey 
are  connected  with  theology.  Every  disoonrse  concern- 
ing the  gods  should  examine  the  religious  opinions  of 
antiquity,  and  distinguish  them  from  fable.  The  an* 
cients  were  pleased  to  conceal  their  knowledge  of  na« 
tore  under  a  veil.  It  is  now  impossible  to  unfold  the 
meaning  of  their  enigmas.  But  by  exposing  to  light 
the  numerous  allegories  which  they  have  left  ns,  and  by 
examining  attentively  their  mutual  relations  and  difier- 
ences,  genius  may  perhaps  be  able  to  unfold  the  truths 
which  are  couched  under  them.** 

But  leaving  mythology  for  the  more  certain  records 
and  monuments  of  history,  we  find  that  Crete  received 
its  name  from  Ci^,  the  first  of  its  monarchs.  He  was 
author  of  several  useful  inventions,  which  contributed 
to  the  happiness  of  his  subjects.  Prompted  by  gratitude, 
they  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  bis  fa* 
Tours,  and  to  immortalize  his  name,  by  naming  the 
island  after  him. 

In  order  to  distinguish  the  true  Cretans  from  strangers, 
they  were  named  Eteocretes,  A  number  of  colonies, 
from  different  parts  of  Greece,  settled  in  the  island. 
The  agreeableness  of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  invited  them  to  fix  their  habitation  tbere^ 
The  Lacedaemonians,  Argives,  and  Athenians,  were 
the  principal  people  who  sent  colonies  into  Crete. 
This  is  what  makes  Homer  say,  ^'  Crete  is  an  extensive 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  stormy  main.  The  soil  is 
rich  and  fertile.  It  contains  an  immense  number  of 
inhabitants.  It  is  adorned  with  a  hundred  cities.  Its 
inhabitants  speak  in  various  languages.  We  find  there 
Achaeans,  valiant  Eteocretes,  Cydon ians,  Dorians,  and 
godlike  Pelasgians.*'  The  Eteocretes  inhabited  the 
southern  division  of  the  island  j  they  built  there  the 
city  of  ProBSus,  and  erected  a  temple  to  Dictsean 
Jove. 

Cr6s  was  not  the  only  monarch  who  reigned  in  the 
island  of  Crete.  He  had  a  series  of  successors.  But 
hbtory  afibrds  little  information  concening  them  :  only 
the  names  of  a  few  of  them  are  preserved,  and  a  small 
number  of  events  which  happened  under  the  reiftn  of 
some  others,  but  blended  and  disfigured  with  an  mter- 
mixture  of  fable.  Among  those  monarchs  we  find  two 
Jupiters,  and  twe  of  the  name  of  Minos.  However, 
most  writers  confound  them,  and  ascribe  to  one  those 
transactions  and  exploits  which  should  be  shared  between 
the  two. 

This  remark  chiefly  regards  Minos,  who  was'^steemed 
the  wisest  legislator  of  antiquity.  The  oflice  assigned 
him  in  the  regions  below  is  a  clear  and  certain  proof  of 
his  having  gained  an  exalted  reputation  by  his  jnstice. 
Greece,  says  Plato,  has  with  great  propriety  adopted 
the  laws  of  Crete  ;  for  they  are  founded  on  the  solid 
basis  of  reason  and  equity,  and  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  render  the  people  who  live  in  subjection  to  them, 
opulent  and  happy.  One  of  those  laws  forbade  **  the 
Cretans  ever  to  carry  their  festivity -so  far  as  to  intoxi" 
cate  themselves  with  wine.**  The  fd^owing  was  very 
suitable  to  repress  the  presumptuous  ardonr  of  youth : 
"  Let  younff  people  not  canvass  the  laws  with  an  indis 
creet  curiosity  y  let  them  not  examine  whether  the  law- 
giver  has  done  right  or  wrong  in  promulgating  them  ; 
but  let  them  join  nnanimoosly  in  declaring  them  good, 
snce  they  proceed  from  the  ^ods»  If  any  of  the  ol4 
men  perceive  something  in  them  meriting  amendment, 
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(  rctc«  let  liim  mention  it  to  the  magistrate,  or  discost  it  with 
his  equals,  but  never  in  the  presence  of  the  young 
people.*'  That  excellent  code  was  engraven  on  tables 
of  brass  :  and  Talos,  chief  minister  to  Minos,  visited 
all  the  towns  and  cities  in  the  island,  three  times  a- 
year,  to  observe  in  what  manner  the  laws  were  execu- 
ted and  obeyed.  The  king  of  Crete,  well  knowing 
that  the  marvellous  is  necessary  to  command  the  belief 
and  enforce  the  obedience  of  the  people,  pretended  that 
he  had  received  those  laws  from  his  father  Jupiter,  in 
the  grotto  of  Mount  Ida.  In  the  same  manner,  Lycur* 
gus,  before  promulgating  his  laws,  repaired  to  Delphos, 
and  gave  out  they  had  received  the  sanction  of  Apollo. 
A  like  reason  induced  Numa  to  pretend  to  an  intimacy 
with  the  nymph  Egeria,  anthlVlabomet  to  ascribe  his 
doctrines  and  institutions  to  the  revelation  of  the  angel 
Gabriel. 

In  contradiction  to  this  account,  others  of  the  ancients 
describe  Minos  as  a  prince  impotently  abandoned  to 
the  fury  of  his  passions,  and  a  barbarons  conqueror. 
Falling  passionately  in  love  with  the  nymph  Dictynna, 
who  refused  to  gratify  his  wishes,  he  pursued  her  to  the 
brink  of  the  shore,  and  forced  her  to  plunge  into  the 
sea,  where  she  was  saved  by  some  fishermen,  who  recei- 
ved her  in  their  nets.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks 
who  appeared  in  the  Mediterranean  at  the  bead  of  a  na- 
val armament.  He  conquered  the  Cyclades,  expelled 
the  Carians,  established  Cretan  colonies  in  those  islands, 
and  committed  the  government  of  tbem  to  bis  son. 

Being  informed,  while  be  was  at  Paros,  that  his  son 
Androgens  was  slain  at  Athens,  he  declared  war  against 
£geus,  and  imposed  on  him  a  disgraceful  tribute ;  from 
the  payment  of  which  Theseus  delivered  bis  country. 
He  took  arms  against  Nisvs,  king  of  Megara,  made 
him  prisoner  by  the  treachery  of  his  daughter  Scylla, 
and  put  him  to  death,  together  with  Megaros,  the  son 
of  Hippomanes,  who  had  brought  some  forces  to  his 
assistance.  Dssdalus,  who  had  by  some  means  incur- 
red his  displeasure,  despairing  of  pardon  from  so  severe 
and  inflexible  a  prince,  employed  the  resources  of  his 
inventive  genins,  in  order  to  escape  from  bis  power. 
He  fled  to  Sicily,  gained  the  protection  of  King  Coca- 
Ins,  and  obtained  an  aaylnm  in  his  eoort*  Valerios 
Flaccua  has  described  his  flight  in  a  very  lively  and 
picturesque  manner.  *'  Thus  Daedalus,  with  the  wings 
of  a  bird,  ascended  from  Mount  Ida.  Beside  him  flew 
the  comrade  of  his  fligbt,  with  shorter  wings.  They 
appeared  like  a  cloud  rising  in  the  air.  Minos,  seeing 
bis  vengeance  thus  eluded,  glowed  with  impotent  rage. 
In  vain  he  followed  with  his  eyes  the  secure  flight 
of  hii  enemies  through  the  wide  expanse  of  heaven. 
His  guards  returned  te  Gortynia  with  their  quivers 
filled  with  arrows.'*  The  Cretan  monarch  did  not, 
however,  give  up  his  prey.  He  equipped  a  fleet,  pur- 
sued the  fugitive  to  Sicily,,  and  fell  before  the  walls  of 
Camicum. 

It  is  plain^  that  those  actions  cannot  agree  to  the 
character  of  that  just  monarch,  whose  laerits  raised 
him.  to  the  oflice  of  determining,  in  the  regions  be- 
low^ the  unalterable  fate  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked.  T¥e  may,  therefore,  reasonably  conclude, 
that  Minos  the  legislator  is  a  dilferent  person  from 
the  coB^eror )  that  it  was  the  former  who  gained  a 
lasltug  npntation  by.  his  wisdom  and  jnstici  ^  aad  tlie 


latter  who  subdued  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, but  being  enslaved  by  his  passions,  tarnished 
his  glory  by  his  cruelty  and  merciless  thir&t  br  v«ii» 
geance. 

The  last  king  of  Crete  was  Idomeneus.  This  prince, 
accompanied  by  Merion,  conducted  24  ships  to  the 
assistance  of  Agamemnon.  Homer  informs  us  of  tlM> 
illustrious  exploits  by  which  he  signalized  himself  be* 
fore  the  walls  of  Troy,  At  his  departure,  he  committed 
the  government  of  his  kingdom  to  Leucus  his  adopted 
son,  promising  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Clisitbera 
if  he  governed  wisely  in  his  absence.  That  ambitions 
young  man  soon  forgot  the  favours  which  had  been  so 
lavishly  bestowed  on  him.  Gaining  a  number  of  par- 
tisans, he  ia  a  short  time  aspired  to  the  immediato 
possession  of  the  crown.  His  impatience  would  not 
wait  till  he  should  obtain  it  lawfully  by  marriage* 
Flattering  himslf,  from  the  long  absence  of  the  kin|^ 
that  he  was  perhaps  fallen  before  Troy,  he  determined 
to  mount  the  throne.  Mida,  wife  to  Idomeneus,  and 
the  princess  Clitbera,  were  an  obstacle  to  bis  wishes.. 
But  ambition  knows  no  restraint,  and  tramples  under 
foot  the  most  sacred  obligations.  The  base  wr^ck 
having  seduced  the  people  from  their  allegiance,,  and 
captivated  the  affections  of  the  nobles,  sacrificed  those 
unfortunate  victims  in  the  temple.  When  Idomeneua, 
crowned  with  laurels,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Crete^ 
Leoctts,  who  had  now  firmly  established  his  powej^ 
attacked  him  with  an  armed  force  ;  and  obliged  him  te 
re im bark.  A  different  account  is  also  given  of  the 
banishment  of  Idomeneus.  Servius  says  that  he  had 
vowed,  in  a  storm,  to  sacrifice  to  the  /rods  the  first 
person  that  bis  eyes  should  behold  on  the  Cretan  shore  $ 
that  his  son  having  met  bim  first  after  his  arrival,  h^ 
fulfilled  his  vow,  by  sacrificing  him ;  and  that  the 
island,  being  soon  after  depopulated  by  pestilence,  the 
inhabitants  looked  upon  that  affliction  as  the  effect  of 
divine  vengeance,  and  expelled  the  parricide  i  ivho^ 
retiring  to  Italy,  tbunded  Salentum,  on  the  Messi^piaa 
coast.  But  that  opinion  appears  entirely  grouudleai* 
History  mentions  no  son  of  Idomeneus.  If  he  bad  a 
son  of  bis  own  blood,  why  did  he  adopt  LeucQs  ?  Why 
did  he  trust  to  bim  the  government  of  the  island,  ythfOk 
he  promised  him  his  daeghter  in  marriage  ?  The  mose 
probable  opinion  is,  that  the  plague  was  introduced 
into  the  island  by  his  ships,  when  he  returned  freei 
the  siege  of  Troy,  as  Herodotus  asserts ;  and  timt 
Leuous  artfully  made  use  of  that  pretext  to  expel  his 
lawful  sovereign  from  the  island.  But  it  appears  tha^ 
the  usurper  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruit  of  bis  crimes. 
Soon  after  the  departnre  of  Idomeneus,  monarchy  wes 
abolished,  and  the  government  of  Crete  became  repub- 
lican. 

The  republic  of  Crete  has  been  celebrated  by  the 
panegyric  of  Plato,  served  Lycurgus  as  a  model  for 
that  which  he  established  in  Laoedemon,  and  was  be- 
held by  all  Greece  with  respect  and  admiration.  Stra- 
bo  has  thought  it  not  unworthy  of  his  pencil,  and  hee 
conseorated  the  leading  features  of  its  eonstttutioB  |ik 
lasting  fame  in  his  immortal  work.  It  was  indeed  a 
system  of  legislaturei  whose  direct  tendency  was  to  c%lL 
forth  the  buds  of  virtue  in  (he  heart  of  infancy  }  te^ 
open  and  expand  tbem  in  youth  ^  to  inspire  man,  as 
he  reached  matucltyi  with  the  love  of  his  coooftiy,  /of 
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Crete.  U^^^>  ^^^  ^^  Hbcrtj  ;  anil  to  comfort  and  support  the 
inlirmtties  of  age  with  the  respect  and  esteem  due  to 
the  experience  and  wiedom  of  tbat  period  of  life.  It 
laboured  to  form  aflectiooate  friends,  patriotic  citizens, 
and  xvorthy  magistrates.  It  made  no  use,  however,  of 
m  multitude  of  acts  and  statutes  to  produce  those  inesti- 
mable advantages.  Thev  flowed  all  from  one  sonrce ; 
the  public  education  of  youth,  judiciously  directed. 
The  virtuous  examples  set  before  youth  in  the  course 
of  that  edocation,  the  illustrious  deeds  wlii'^h  were  re« 
cited  to  them  with  high  applause,  the  honours  confer- 
red on  valour  and  on  noble  actions,  the  opprobrium  in- 
variably cast  on  vice  $  these  were  the  only  means  which 
the  Cretan  lawgiver  made  use  of  to  form  a  warlike,  hu- 
mane, and  virtuous  nation. 

The  Cretan  government,  soon  after  the  expulsion 
of  Idomeneus,  became  aristocratical.  The  pojver  was 
divided  between  the  nobles  and  the  people.  Yet  as 
the  chief  employments  were  occupied  by  the  nobles, 
they  directed  the  administration  of  afiairs.  Ten  magi- 
strates were  annually  elected,  by  a  majority  of  voices, 
in  the  national  assembly.  These  were  named  Cosmoi; 
and  their  public  office  and  character  were  the  same 
with  those  o/  the  Ephori  at  Sparta.  They  were  the 
generals  of  the  republic  in  time  of  war,  and  directed 
all  affairs  of  any  importance.  They  had  the  right  of 
choosing  certain  old  men  for  counsellors.  Those  old 
men,  to  the  number  of  twenty-eight,  composed  the 
Cretan  senate.  They  were  chosen  from  among  such 
AS  had  discharged  the  office  of  Cosmoi,  or  had  distin- 
guished themselves  by  extraordinary  merit  and  blame- 
less probity.  Those  senators  continaed  in  office  du- 
ring life,  possessed  a  weighty  influence,  and  were  con- 
aulted  in  every  affair  of  any  importance.  This  body 
was  a  harrier  opposed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  legislator 
against  the  ambition  of  the  ten  chief  rulers.  He  had 
imposed  another  restraint  on  their  power,  by  limiting 
the  period  of  their  administration  to  one  year.  His 
foresight  went  still  farther.  The  suffrages  of  the  peo- 
ple might  be  obtained  by  bribery  or  personal  influence, 
and  of  consequence  their  choice  might  sometimes  fall 
on  a  man  unworthy  of  so  honourable  an  office.  When 
tbat  happened,  he  who  had  been  undeservedly  advan- 
ced to  the  dignity  of  Cosmos  was  degraded,  either  in  a 
national  assembly,  or  simply  by  the  voices  of  his  col- 
leagues. This,  doubtless,  is  what  Plato  alludes  to, 
when  he  says,  *'  Neither  the  commonwealth,  which 
approaches  too  near  to  a  monarchical  constitution,  nor 
that  which  affects  a  licentious  liberty,  is  founded  on  the 
solid  basis  of  a  just  medium  between  anarchy  and  despo- 
tism. O  Cretans  !  O  Lacedaemonians  !  by  establishing 
yours  on  firmer  foundations,  you  have  avoided  those  fa- 
tal extremes.^* 

Such  were  the  distrtbntion  of  power  and  the  ad- 
.  ministration  of  public  affairs  in  the  Cretan  govern- 
ment. Its  simplicity  was  admirable.  A  people  who 
were  blessed  with  the  sacred  enjoyment  of  liberty,  but 
possessed  not  sufficient  knowledge  and  discernment  to 
direct  themselves,  elected  magistrates,  to  whom  they 
delegated  their  authority.  Those  magistrates,  thns 
arrayed  with  sovereign  power,  chose  senators  to  assist 
and  direct  their  deliberations.  These  counsellors 
could  neither  enact  nor  decide  of  themselves  \  but  they 
held  their  office  for  life  \  and  that  circumstance  con* 
tribnted  to  strengthen  their  inflaence  and  to  incrcMe 


their  experience.  The  magistrates  were  animated  by ' 
the  most  powerful  motives  to  distinguish  themselves 
when  in  office,  by  unwearied  activity  in  the  public 
service.  On  one  side,  they  were  restrained  by  the 
fear  of  degradation  ;  on  the  other,  actuated  by  the 
hope  of  becoming  one  day  members  of  the  national 
council. 

Yet  let  us  inquire  what  means  the  Cretan  lawgiver 
used  to  form  virtuous  citizens.  All  the  Cretans  were 
subjected  to  the  power  of  the  magistrates ;  and  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  tlie  adults  and  the  youth.  Men 
arrived  at  maturity  were  admitted  into  the  first.  The 
second  consisted  of  all  the  young  men  who  were  not 
below  the  age  of  seventeen.  The  society  of  adults 
ate  together  in  public  halls.  There  rulers,  magistrates, 
poor  and  rich,  seated  together,  partook,  without  di- 
stinction, of  the  same  simple  fare.  A  large  bowl,  fill- 
ed with  wine  and  water,  which  went  round  the  com- 
pany from  one  to  another,  was  the  only  drink  that 
they  were  allowed.  None  but  the  old  men  bad  a  right 
to  call  for  more  wine.  Doubtless,  the  people,  so  ce- 
lebrated for  wisdom,  were  not  strangers  to  the  power  of 
beauty ;  for  a  woman  was  appointed  to  preside  at  each 
table.  She  openly  distributed  the  most  exquisite  meats 
to  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  va- 
lour or  wisdom.  That  judicious  preference  was  so  far 
from  exciting  envy  or  jealousy,  that  it  only  prompted 
every  person  to  deserve  it  by  bra\*e  and  prudent  con- 
duct. Near  where  the  citizens  sat,  two  tables  were  laid, 
which  they  named  Haspitabie;  all  strangers  and  travel* 
lers  were  entertained  at  these  \  and  there  was  also  a 
particular  house  set  apart  by  the  publici  in  .which  they 
might  spend  the  night. 

To  supply  the  public  expences,  every  citizen  was 
obliged  to  bring  a  tenth  part  of  his  annual  income  into 
the  treasury.  The  chief  magistrates  were  to  take  care 
that  every  person  contributed  his  proportion.  In  Crete, 
says  Aristotle,  one  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  of  the 
produce  of  the  flocks,  of  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and 
of  the  taxes  and  customs,  is  sacred  to  the  gods ;  the 
other  is  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity 'y  so  that  men,  women,  and  children,  all  sulwist  at 
the  public  expence. 

After  dinner,  the  magistrates  and  senators  usually 
spent  some  time  in  deliberating  on  the  affairs  of  the 
state  \  they  next  recounted  the  noble  deeds  which  had 
been  done  in  war,  celebrated  the  courage  of  their  most 
distinguished  warriors,  and  animated  the  youth  to  he- 
roic valour.  Those  assemblies  were  the  first  school  of 
the  youth.  At  the  age  of  seven,  the  boy  was  per- 
mitted to  handle  the  bowj — ^from  that  time  he  was 
admitted  into  the  society  of  the  adults,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  the  age  of  seventeen.  There,  sitting  on 
the  ground,  and  clothed  in  a  plain  and  coarse  dress, 
he  served  the  old  men,  and  listened,  with  respectful 
silence,  to  their  advices.  His  young  heart  was  in- 
flamed with  the  recital  of  noble  deeds  in  arms,  and 
glowed  with  ardour  to  imitate  them.  He  acquired 
habits  of  sobriety  and  temperance.  And  being  con- 
stantly witness  of  illustrious  examples  of  moderation, 
wisdom,  and  patriotism,  the  seeds  of  virtue  were  thus 
sown  and  fostered  in  his  heart  before  be  attained  the 
use  of  reason. 

He  was  early  accustomed  to  amis  and  to  fatigue, 
tbat  be  might  learn  to  endare  ezceasive  heat  or  cold, 
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C^retr.  to  clamber  and  leap  among  hills  and  precipiceS|  and  to 
bear  manfully  the  blows  and  wounds  which  he  might 
receive  amid  the  gymnastic  exercises  or  in  battle.  His 
education  was  not  confined  to  the  gymnastic  exercises  \ 
lie  was  also  taught  to  sing  the  laws;  which  were  writ- 
ten in  verse,  with  a  certain  species  of  melody  *,  in  order 
that  the  charms  of  music  might  dispose  him  to  learn 
them  with  more  pleasure,  and  might  impress  them  more 
deeply  on  his  heart,  and  that,  if  be  should  ever  trans- 
gress them,  he  might  not  have  the  excuse  of  ignorance 
lo  oflFen  He  next  learned  hymns  in  honour  of  the 
gods,  and  poems  com^sed  in  praise  of  heroes.  When 
be  reached  his  seventeenth  year,  he  retired  from  the  so* 
eiety  of  (he  adults,  and  became  a  member  of  that  of  the 
young  men. 

Here  his  education  was  still  carried  on.  He  ezer- 
eised  himself  in  hunting,  wrestling,  and  fighting  with 
his  companions.  The  lyre  played  tunes  of  martial 
music;  and  he  learned  to  follow  exactly  the  sounds 
and  measure  of  the  musician.  Those  sports  and  exer- 
cises were  sometimes  attended  with  danger  j  because 
arms  of  steel  were  sometimes  used  in  them.  One 
dance,  in  which  the  youth  aspired  most  ardently  to 
excel,  was  the  Pyrrhic,  originally  invented  in  Crete* 
The  performers  in  that  dance  were  arrayed  in  com- 
plete armour :— -they  wore  a  light  short  coat,  which 
did  not  fall  below  the  knee,  and  was  bound  with  a 
girdle  going  twice  round  the  waist :  on  their  feet  and 
legs  were  buskins  )  above  these  they  bore  their  arms, 
and  performed  various  military  evolutions  to  the  sound 
of  musical  instruments.  "  The  Lacedaemonians  and 
Cretans  (says  Libanius)  cultivated  dancing  with  ama- 
zing ardour  ^  they  considered  that  their  laws  had  di- 
rected them  to  practise  it  for  the  most  important  pur- 
poses ;  and  it  was  scarce  less  dishonourable  for  a  Lace- 
dsemonian  or  Cretan  to  neglect  the  military  dances,  than 
to  desert  his  post  in  battle.** 

Those  Cretans  who  were  opulent  and  high-bom,  were 
permitted  to  form  societies  of  young  men  of  their  own 
age.  They  often  strove,  with  emulation,  who  should 
form  the  most  numerous  ones.  The  father  of  the  young 
man  who  formed  one  of  those  societies  usually  presided 
in  it.  He  had  a  right  to  educate  those  warlike  youth, 
to  exercise  them  in  running  and  in  hunting,  to  confer 
rewards  and  inflict  punishments. 

Friendship  was  in  high  estimation  among  the  Oe- 
tans;  but,  says  Strabo,  the   manner  in   which   they 
conducted  the  intercourse  of  friendship  was  pretty  ex- 
traordinary.    Instead  of  mild  persuasion,  th^  made 
use  of  violence  to  gain  the  objects  of  their  afilections. 
He  who  conceived  an  affection  for  a  young  man  of 
lits  own  age,  and  wished  to  attach  him  to  himself  by 
indissoluble  bonds,  formed  a  scheme  for  carrying  him  off 
by  violence.     Three  days  before  potting  it   into  ex- 
ecution, he  communicated  it  to  his  comrades.    They 
could  not  then  interfere  to  prevent  it  ^  becanse  if  they 
bad,  they  would  have  appeared   to   think  the  young 
man  unworthy  of  such  an  excessive  attachment.    At 
the  appointed  day  they  assembled  to  protect  their  com- 
panion.    If  the  ravisher  appeared  to  them  not  unwor- 
thy of  the  object  of  bis  affection,  they  made  at  first  a 
faint  resistance  in  obedience  to  the  law—but,  at  last, 
joyfully  favoured  his  enterprise  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  thooght  him  unworthy  of  the  object  of  his  choice, 
tl^y.  mftde  such  resistance  ai|  to  preyeot  bim.from  exe- 


cuting his  design.  .  Tbe  feigned  resistance  eonUnned 
till  the  ravisher  had  conducted  his  friend  into  the  ball 
of  that  society  to  which  he  belonged.  They  did  not 
regard  him  who  possessed  superior  beauty  and  grace- 
fulness of  person  as  the  most  amiable  -,  bat  him  who 
bad  most  distinguished  himself  fay  his  modesty  and 
valour. 

The  ravisher  loaded  his  young  friend  with  favours^ 
aad  conducted  him  wherever  he  desired  ;  they  were 
accompanied  by  those  who  had  favoured  the  rape :  he 
carried  faim  from  feast  to  feast,  procured  him  the  plea- 
sures of  the  chase  and  good  cheer ;  and  afiter  using 
all  possible  means  to  gain  his  heart  for  the  conrse  of 
two  months,  brought  him  back  to  the  city,  and  was 
obliged  to  give  htm  up  to  his  parents.  But  first  he 
presented  him  with  a  suit  of  armour,  an  ox,  and  a 
drinking  cup ;  which  were  the  usual  and  legal  pre* 
seats  on  such  occasions.  Sometimes  his  generosity 
went  still  farther  j  and  he  made  more  expensive  pre- 
sents 'f  to  defray  tbe  ex  pence  of  which  his  comrades 
contributed.  The  young  man  sacrificed  the  ox  to  Ja- 
piter,  and  gave  an  entertainment  to  those  who  bad 
assisted  when  he  was  carried  off.  He  then  declared 
his  sentiments  concerning  a  connection  with  bis  ravish- 
er, and  told  whether  or  not  it  was  agreeable  to  hinu 
If  he  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  treatment  which 
he  had  received,  the  law  allowed  him  to  forsake  a 
friend  so  unworthy  of  the  name,  and  to  demand  his  fo^ 
nishment. 

It  would  have  been  disgraceful,  adds  Strabo,  to  a 
young  man  who  was  handsome  and  well  bom,  to  be 
rejected  by  bis  friends  on  account  of  the  depravity  of 
his  manners.  These  who  had  been  carried  off  recei* 
ved  public  honours.  Theirs  were  the  first  places  in  the 
halls  and  at  the  race.  They  were  permitted  to  wear» 
duting  the  rest  of  life,  those  ornaments  which  they  ow- 
ed to  the  tenderness  of  friendship ;  and  that  mark  of 
distinction  testified  to  all  who  saw  them,  that  they  had 
been  the  objects  of  some  fond  attachment. 

When  the  youth  had  finished  their  exercises,  and  at- 
tained the  legal  age,  they  becfune  members  of  the  claaa 
of  adults }  being  then  considered  as  men,  they  were 
permitted  to  vote  in  the  national  assemblies,  and  were 
entitled  to  stand  candidates  for  any  public  office.  They 
were  then  obliged  to  marry :  but  did  not  take  home 
their  wives  till  such  time  as  they  were  capable  of  ma- 
naging their  domestic  concerns. 

'*  The   legislator  (says  Strabo)  had  considered  li- 
berty as  the  greatest  blessing  that  cities  can  enjoy.  Li- 
berty alone  can  secure  the  property  of  the  citizens  of 
any  state.     Slavery  either  robs  them  of  it,  or  renders 
it  precarious.     The  first  care  of  nations  should  there- 
fore be  to  preserve  their  liberty.     Concord  strength- 
ens and  supports  her  empire  j  she  flourishes  wherever 
the  seeds  of  dissension  are  extinguished.     Almost  all 
these  hostilities  which  prevail  among  nations  or  indi- 
viduals  spring  either  from   an  inordinate   desire  of 
wealth  or  the  love  of  luxury.     Introduce,  instead  of 
those  baneful   principles,  frugality,  moderation,   and 
equality  of  conditions ;  you  will  thus  banish  envy,  ha- 
tred, injustice,  and  haughty  disdain."     This  was  what 
the  Cretan  lawgiver  happily  effected.     And  the  com- 
munity, which  was  regulated  by  his  wise  institutions, 
rose  to  glory,  opulence,   and  power  ^  and  was   ho- 
nour W>tk^  the  pane|grriG9  o(  tbe  mopt  celebrated  phi* 
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Grate,  losoplien  of  Greece  :  bat  the  highest  honoor  it  ever  ob* 
tatnedy  was  that  of  serving  Ljcargus  as  a  model  for  the 
admirable  form  of  government  which  he  established  at 
Sparta. 

The  republic  of  Crete  continued  to  flourish  till  the 
age  of  Julius  Csesar.  No  other  state  has  enjoyed  so 
long  a  period  of  strengrth  and  grandeur.  The  legisla- 
ture! regarding  liberty  as  the  only  sure  basis  of  a  na- 
tion's happiness,  had  instituted  a  system  of  laws,  the 
natnral  tendency  of  which  was,  to  inspire  men  with  an 
ardent  passion  for  liberty,  and  with  such  virtue  and  va^ 
lour  as  are  necessary  to  support  and  defend  it.  All  tlie 
citizens  were  soldiers :  all  of  them  were  skilled  in  the 
art  of  war.  The  valiant  youth  of  other  nations  resorted 
to  Crete,  to  learn  the  exercises,  manoeuvres,  and  evolu- 
tions, of  the  military  art.  '*  Philopoemen  (says  Plu- 
tarch) being  impatient  of  indolence,  and  eager  to  ac- 
quire skill  ia  arms,  embarked  for  Crete.  After  spend- 
ing a  considerable  time  in  the  noblest  exercises  among 
that  brave  people,  who  were  skilled  in  the  art  of  war, 
and  accustomed  to  an  austere  and  temperate  life,  he 
returned  to  the  Achseaas*  The  knowledge  which  he 
liad  acquired  made  him  so  eminent  among  them,  that 
he  was  immediately  appointed  general  of  the  caval- 
ry." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  legislator,  being  persuaded 
that  conquests  are  generally  unjust  and  criminal,  that 
they  often  exhaust  the  strength  of  the  victorious  na- 
tion, and  almost  always  corrupt  its  manners,  endea- 


dian),  aimed  from  a  trusty  bow,  are  sure  to  wound,  aud 
never  miss  the  destined  mark.'*  ^ 

Though  th^  multitude  of  independent  cities  which 
flourished  in  Crete  did  not  unite  their  arms  to  subju- 
gate the  neighbouring  inlands,  and  drench  them  with 
the  blood  of  their  inhabitants ;  yet  they  were  not  so 
wise  as  to  live  in  peace  among  themselves.  Discord 
often  stalked  among  them  with  her  flaming  torch. 
The  most  powerful  wished  to  enclave  the  rest.  Some- 
times Gnossus  and  Gnrtynia  marched  with  social  ban- 
ners against  their  neighbours,  levelled  their  fortresses, 
and  subjected  them  to  their  power,  at  other  times 
they  attacked  each  other  with  hostile  violence,  and  saw 
their  bravest  youth  perish  amid  the  horrors  of  civil 
war.  Lyctos  and  Cydon  opposed  an  invincible  barrier 
to  their  ambition,  and  preserved  their  own  liberty. 
The  last  of  these  cities  had  acquired  such  strength  and 
influence,  that  she  held  the  balance  between  the  rival 
powers  of  the  island.  Those  wars  destroyed  a  number 
of  the  cities,  and  drenched  the  native  country  of  Jupi- 
ter with  blood. 

To  what  source  must  we  attribute  those  intestine  dis- 
sensions ?  One  part  of  the  island  was  occupied  by  the 
Eteocretes,  the  original  inhabitants  ;  the  rest  was  peo- 
pled with  colonies  from  Athens,  Sparta,  Argos,  and 
Samos.  Perhaps  the  ancient  grudges  which  had  sub- 
sisted among  those  strangers,  being  still  unextinguished 
in  their  breasts,  were  easily  rekindled  by  accident  or 
circumstances,  and  inflamed  with  new  fury.    We  may 
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▼oured  to  preserve  the  Cretans  from  the  ambition  of    also  suppose,  that  the  most  powerful  among  them,  ex- 


oonqnest.  The  fertility  of  the  island  abundantly  sup- 
plied their  wants.  They  needed  not  that  commerce 
should  introduce  among  them  the  riches  of  foreign 
countries,  along  with  which  luxury  and  her  train  of  at- 
tendant vices  wonid  also  be  introduced  ;  and  he  knew 
how  to  inspire  them  with  an  indiiFerence  for  such  ac- 
quisitions withont  expressly  forbidding  them.  The 
gymnastic  exercises,  which  occupied,  the  leisure  of  the 
gallant  youth  }  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  ;  the  ardour 
of  friendship  ^  the  public  shows,  at  which  all  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  the  community,  both  men  and  women, 
used  to  assemble }  the  love  of  equality,  order,  and  their 
country,  with  which  he  inflamed  every  breast  ^  the 
wise  institutions,  which  united  a  whole  nation  so  closely 
that  they  composed  but  one  family  )«^all  these  ties  at- 
tached the  Cretans  to  their  native  island  :  and  Ending 
at  home  that  happiness  which  was  the  object  of  their 
wishes,  they  never  thought  of  wandering  abroad  in 
search  of  an  imaginary  glory,  or  of  extending  their 
empire  over  other  nations.  Therefore,  from  the  pe- 
riod at  which  that  state  assumed  a  republican  form 
till  the  time  when  they  were  attacked  by^jhe  arms  of 
Bdme,  the  nation  was  not  once  known  to  send  a 
hostile  force  into  the  territories  of  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours. This  instance  of  moderation  is  unparalleled  in 
history  j  no  other  nation  can  divide  the  glory  of  it  with 
the  Cretans.  Individuals  indeed  might  leave  their 
country  to  engage  in  foreign  armies.  Those  princes 
and  states  who  knew  their  valour  and  skill  in  archery 
eagerly  sought  to  take  them  into  their  pay ;  all  the 
neighbouring  monarchs  were  desirous  of  having  in 
their  armies  a  body  of  Cretan  archers.  Over  the  whole 
world  none  were  more  celebrated  than  they  for  bend- 
ing the.  bow.    **  Thearroiu  of  Gortynia  (says  Claji- 


nlting  in  their  superiority,  would  endeavour  to  take 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  rest,  and  disrtcard 
all  laws  but  those  of  force :  besides,  the  glowing  ardour 
of  the  youth,  trained  to  military  exercises,  was  ever 
ready  to  fly  to  arms.  Such  probably  were  the  causes 
which  fomented  discord  and  hostility  among  a  people 
living  under  the  same  religion,  customs,  and  laws.— 
Whatever  these  roicht  be,  the  Cretans  being  persua- 
ded that  the  firm  union  of  their  soldiera  was.  essential  io 
victory,  arrayed  4he  bravest  youths  of  the  army  in 
splendid  robes,  and  caused  ihem  to  sacrifice  to  friends 
shiji  before  engaging  in  battle.  .  In  some  countries  it 
would  be  very  proper  to  oblige  the  generals  on  such  oo» 
casions,  to  sacrifice  to  concord. .  If  such  a  sacrifice  were 
performed  with  sincerity,  it  might  preserve  their  gloij 
nnstained,  and  prevent  such  deluges  of-  blood  from  be- 
ing wastad  without  producing  any  advantages  to  the 
state. . 

Their  passion  for  war  did  not  extingnish  in  the  breasts 
of  the  Cretans  that  exquisite  sensibility  which  is  the 
mother  and  nurse  of  the  fine  arts.  **  The  Cretans 
(says  Sozomen)  gave  an  illustrious  proof  of  their  mu- 
nificence to  genius,  by  making  Homer  a  present  of  a 
thousand  pieces  of  silvery  and  to  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  this  act  of  generosity,  they  recorded  it  by  an 
inscription  on  a  public  column.**  In  Crete,  adds  Pto- 
lemy, men  are  still  more  desirous  of  cultivating  their 
understandings  than  of  exercising  their  bodily  powers. 
Oflen  when  dissensions  arose,  the  voice  of  wisdom  and 
the  charms  of  poesy  recalled  them  to  reason  and  har- 
mony. Thales  of  uortynia,  the  preceptor  of  Lycur- 
gus,  was  one  of  their  most  celebrated  philosophers. 
Being  both  a  poet  and  legislator,  he  made  a  happy 
use  of  his  abilities  and  knowledge  to  extinguish  among 
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Crete.  Iii8  coDntrymen  the  kindling  sparks  of  discord.  **  His 
*  '  »  --  jjoems  were  moral  discourses  in  verse,  which  recalled 
the  people  to  concord  and  submission  to  the  lavrs.  U- 
y'wijr  ft  ncrular  measure,  he  recommended  the  austerity 
of  his  subject  by  the  insinuating  and  poiverful  charm 
of  stntiment.  So  powerful  were  the  eflects  of  his  ver- 
(;c%  which  addressed  at  once  the  ears,  the  heart,  and 
the  understanding  of  his  hearers,  that  their  rage  was 
jrradually  softened.  Next,  opening  their  hearts  to  the 
love  of  peace,  the  advantages  of  which  he  described  in 
frtowing  colours,  they  forgot  their  intestine  dissensions, 
and  ranged  themselves  aronnd  the  standard  of  con- 
cord.^' That  sage  is  said  to  have  invented  tones  for 
the  military  dances  and  for  the  Cretan  Pyrrhic.  Men 
%vho  felt  so  strongly  the  influence  of  poetry  and  music 
could  scarcely  be  enemies  to  pleasure.  Accordingly, 
they  had  a  custom  of  distinguishing  their  fortunate  days 
with  white  flint  stones,  their  unfortunate  days  with 
hiack.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they  counted  the  num- 
ber of  their  white  stones,  and  reckoned  that  they  had 
lived  only  so  many  days  as  were  distinguished  for  having 
been  fortunate.  They  did  not  think  mere  existence, 
without  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure,  worthy  of  the  name 
of  ///e.  For  this  reason,  they  caused  to  be  inscribed  on 
their  tombs  :  '*  He  lived  so  many  days  5  he  continued 
in  existence  so  long.'* 

A  passion  for  glory  is  easily  awaked  in  a  feeling  and 
generous  breast.     The  Cretans  eagerly  repaired  to  the 
famous  solemnities  of  Greece,  and  were  often  crowned 
'  at  the  Olympic,  Nemsean,  and  Pythian  games  ^  others 

of  them  were  favourites  of  the  muses,  and  versified  the 
predictions  of  prophets,  or  celebrated  the  glorious  deeds 
of  their  heroes.  Several  of  them  distinguished  them- 
selves by  historical  cpmposition.  At  the  most  ancient 
games,  a  prize  is  said  to  have  been  bestowed  on  the 
poet  who  sung  the  noblest  hymn  in  honour  of  Apollo  : 
Chrysothcmis  of  Crete  sung  and  gained  the  prize. 

The  ravages  of  time  have  deprived  us  of  almost  all 
their  works  ;  and  if  Pindar  had  not  preserved  the  me- 
mory of  some  of  their  crowns,  we  should  not  know 
even  the  names  of  the  conquerors  who  wore  them. 
The  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  built  by  the  Cretan 
Cte^iphon  and  his  son  Metagenes,  was  not  proof  against 
tlie  frantic  hand  of  the  incendiary.  Those  ingenious 
architects  had  built  it  on  the  principles  of  the  Ionic 
order  ^  to  the  costliness  of  the  materials,  the  elegance 
of  the  architecture,  the  symmetry  of  the  parts,  and 
the  majesty  and  perfection  of  the  whole,  they  had  ad- 
ded solidity  and  strength,  without  which  the  rest  must 
have  been  of  small  value.  Their  names  have  descended 
to  posterity,  but  the  pillars  of  that  monument  which 
lias  perpetuated  their  memory  have  been  dispersed 
or  destroyed.  Scarce  a  vestige  remains  of  that  build- 
ing which  was  esteemed  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world. 

Nations  are  effaced  from  the  earth  like  the  monu- 
mettts  of  their  power,  and  after  the  revolution  of  several 
ages  we  can  scarcely  trace  in  their  posterity  any  remains 
of  their  ancient  character.  Some  of  them  exist  longer, 
others  shorter  ;  but  we  may  almost  always  calculate  the 
period  of  their  duration  by  the  excellence  of  their  laws, 
and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  support  and  obey 
them.  The  republic  of  Crete,  being  established  on  a 
V  solid  basis,  knew  no  foreign  master  for  a  period  of  ten 
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centuriei.  She  bravely  repelled  the  attacks  of  those  c^rete. 
princes  who  attempted  to  enslave  her.  At  length  the  <■■  \  ■ 
time  arrived  when  the  warlike  and  victorious  Romans 
aspired  to  the  empire  of  the  world,  and  would  suffer 
none  but  their  subjects  or  slaves  to  inhabit  within  the 
i*each  of  their  arms.  Floms  does  not  scruple  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  Romans  had  no  other  motives  for 
invading  Crete  but  the  ambitious  desire  of  subduing 
the  renowned  native  country  of  Jupiter.  "  If  any  per- 
son wish  to  know  the  reason  which  induced  us  to  attack 
Crete  (says  he),  the  true  reason  was  our  deaire  to  sub- 
due 80  celebi*ated  an  island.  The  Ci*etans  had  appear- 
ed to  favour  Mithridates,  and  the  Romans  thought  pro- 
per to  declare  war  against  them  00  that  pretext.  Mark 
Antony,  father  of  the  triumvir,  attacked  them  with 
strong  hopes  of  success  ;  but  was  severely  punished  for 
his  presumption  and  imprudence.  The  Cretans  took  » 
great  part  of  his  fleet,  hung  up  his  soldiers  and  sailors 
on  the  masts  amid  the  sails  and  cordage,  and  returned 
in  triumph  into  their  harbours." 

The  Romans  never  forgot  nor  forgave  a  defeat.  As 
soon  as  the  Macedonian  war  was  brought  to  a  happy 
conclusion,  they  again  took  arms  against  the  Cretans 
to  revenge  their  ignominy  and  loss.  Quintds  Metellus 
was  sent  to  Crete  with  a  powerful  armament.  He  met 
with  an  obstinate  and  vigorous  resistance.  Panarus  and 
Lasthenes,  two  experienced  leaders,  collecting  a  body 
of  20,000  young  warriors,  all  eager  for  battle,  and  of 
determined  courage,  employed  their  arms  and  arrows 
successfully  against  the  Romans,  and  protracted  the 
fate  of  Crete  for  three  years.  Those  conquerors  could 
not  make  themselves  roasters  of  the  island  before  de- 
stroying its  bravest  warriors.  They  lost  a  great  num- 
ber of  troopsy  and  bought  a  bloody  victory  at  the 
price  of  many  a  danger  and  much  fatigue.  However, 
their  usual  good  fortune  at  length  prevailed.  The  first 
care  of  the  conqueror  was  to  abolish  the  laws  of  Minos^ 
and  to  establish  in  their  room  those  of  Numa.  Strabo, 
that  enlightened  philosopher,  complains  of  this  act  of 
severity  ;  and  informs  us,  that  in  his  days  the  original 
laws  of  Crete  were  no  longer  in  force,  because  the  Ro- 
mans compelled  the  conquered  provinces  to  adopt  their 
civil  code.  To  secure  themselves  still  more  fully  in  the 
possession  of  the  island,  they  sent  a  powerful  colony  to 
Gnossus. 

From  that  era  to  the  present  time,  that  is,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  1900  years,  the  Cretans  have  no  longer  formed 
m  separate  nation,  or  made  any  figure  among  the  states 
and  kingdoms  of  the  world  :  their  noble  aud  ingenious 
manners,  their  arts  aud  sciences,  their  valour  and  their 
virtues,  are  no  more.  They  have  lost  these  with  the  loss 
of  Uberty.  ..So  true  it  is  that  man  is  not  born  for  him- 
self^ and  that,  when  deprived  of  that  aid  which  Nature 
has  designed  to  strengthen  and  support  his  weakness, 
the  flame  of  genius  and  the  ardent  glow  of  valour  are 
extinguished  in  his  breast ;  he  becomes  incapable  of  vi- 
gorous resolution,  and  sinks  below  the  natural  virtue 
and  dignity  of  the  species. 

The  island  of  Crete,  joined  with  the  small  kingdom 
of  Cyrene,  on  the  Libyan  coast,  formed  a  Roman  |iro- 
vince.  It  was  at  first  governed  by  a  proconsul  >  a 
qoestor  aud  an  assistant  were  afterwards  sent  there  ;  at 
last,  as  Suetonius  informs  ui,  it  was  put  under  the  go- 
vernment of  a  consul.    This  island  was  one  of  the  first 
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places  in  the  world  that  were  favoured  with  the  light 
of  the  gospel.  St  Paal  introduced  the  Christian  faith 
into  Crete  j  and  bis  disciple  Titus,  whom  he  left  there 
to  cherish  and  cultivate  that  precious  plant,  became  the 
first  bishop  of  tlie  island*  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Leo,  it  had  twelve  bishops,  who  were  all  subject  to  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Constantino  separated 
Crete  from  Gyrene  in  the  new  division  which  he  made 
of  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  Leaving  three  sons, 
Constant! as,  Constantino,  and  Constans,  he  assigned 
Thrace  and  the  eastern  provinces  to  the  first  j  to  the 
second,  the  empire  of  the  west  j  the  island  of  Crete, 
Africa,  and  lUyria,  to  the  third. 

When  Michael  Balbns  sat  on  the  throne  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  rebellion  of  Thomas,  which  lasted  three 
years,  caused  him  to  neglect  the  other  parts  of  the 
empire.  The  Agarenians  (a  people  of  Arabia),  who 
had  conquei;ed  the  finest  provinces  of  Spain,  seized  that 
opportunity.  They  fitted  put  a  considerable  fleet, 
plundered  the  Cyclades,  attacked  the  island  of  Crete, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  it  without  opposition. 
In  order  to  secure  their  conquest,  they  built  a  fortress 
which  they  named  Khandak^  "  intrenchment.''  From 
that  citadel  the  barbarians  made  inroads  into  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  island,  carrying  havock  and  devasta- 
tion wherever  they  appeared.  By  repeated  attacks, 
they  subdued  all  the  cities  in  Crete  except  Cydon. 
Michael  made  some  inefiiectual  efforts  to  expel  them 
from  Crete.  The  emperor  Basiliua  the  Macedonian 
was  not  more  successful.  They  defeated  him  in  a 
bloody  battle  ;  but  being  vanquished  by  one  of  his  ge- 
nerals, they  were  subjected  to  the  payment  of  an  an- 
nual tribute.  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  Arabians 
refused  the  ^ibnte.  It  was  reserved  for  Nicepborqs 
FhoG^  wbo  was  afterwards  emperor,  to  deliver  this 
fine  island  from  the  yoke  of  the  infidels.  He  landed 
on  the  island  with  a  numerous  army,  boldly  attacked 
themj  and  routed  them  in  various  oAgagements.  The 
Saracens,  no  longer  daring  to  meet  so  formidable  a 
general  in  the  field,  ^d  for  protection  to  their  for- 
tiiesses.  Phocas  being  plentifully  supplied  with  all  tbe 
warlike  machines  necessary  for  a  siege,  levelled  their 
walls,  and  alarmed  their  hearts  with  terror.  He  took 
,  their  pities  and  fortresses,  and  drove  them  into  Khan- 
dak,  their  metropolis  and  last  resource.  In  the  course 
of  nine  months  he  8||bdued  the  whole  island,  took  t|ieir 
king  Curup  and  his  lieutenant  Aremas  prisoners,  and 
reunited  to  the  ero|Mre  a  province  which  bad  been  x  Vj 
years  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  It  remained  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans  till  the  time  when  Bald- 
win, count  of  Flanders,  being  raised  to  the  throne,  li- 
berally rewarded  the  services  of  Boniface,  marquis  of 
Montferrat,  by  making  him  king  of  Thessalonica,  and 
adding  tbe  island  of  Crete  to  his  kingdom.  That  lord, 
being  more  covetous  of  gold  than  glory,  sold  it  lo  the 
Venetians  in  the  year  1 194  >  under  whom  it  assumed 
the  name  of  Candia.  See  the  sequel  of  its  history  un« 
der  that  article. 

CRETIO,  in  antiquity,  a  certain  number  of  days 
allowed  the  heir  to  consider  whether  he  would 
act  as  hair  to  the  deceased  or  not  \  after  which 
tiae,  if  he  did  not  aat,  he  was  ezetaded  from  the 
atate. 

CREUX»  a  tfiivn  ia  acalptore^  much  nsed  by  tjbe 


French,  though  not  yet  naturalized  among  us :  but 
the  want  of  a  word  of  equal  Import  in  English,  pleads 
strongly  for  its  admission  into  our  language. 

Creux  originally  signifies  a  Iiolloiv^  cavity^  or  pit ^  ont 
of  which  something  has  been  scooped  or  dug :  hence  it 
is  used  to  denote  that  kind  of  sculpture  and  graving 
where  the  lines  and  figures  are  cut  and  formed  within 
the  face  or  plane  of  the  plate  or  matter  engraven  on. 
In  wliich  sense  it  stands  opposed  to  relievo  3  where  the 
lines  and  figures  are  embossed,  and  appear  prbnitnent 
above  the  face  of  the  matter. 

CREW,  the  company  of  sailors  belonging  to  a  ship, 
boat,  or  other  vessel. 

The  sailors  that  axe  to  work  and  manage  a  ship  are 
regulated  by  the  number  of  lasts  it  may  carry  )  each 
last  making  two  tons.  The  crew  of  a  Dutch  ship,  from 
40  to  50  lasts,  is  seven  sailors  and  a  swabber ;  from  50 
to  60  lasts,  the  crew  consists  of  eight  men  and  a  swab- 
ber^ and  thus  increases  at  the  rate  of  one  man  for 
every  ten  lasts  ^  so  that  a  ship  of  100  lasts  has  12  men, 
&C.  English  and  French  crews  are  usually  stronger 
than  Dutch  ^  but  always  in  about  the  same  proportion. 
In  a  ship  of  war  there  are  sevenil  particular  crews,  or 
gangs,  as  the  boatswaln^s  crew,  the  carpentcr^s  crew, 
the  gunner's  crew,  &c. 

CKEVIER,  John  Baptist  Lewis,  a  Parisian,  was 
trained  under  the  celebrated  Rollin,  and  afterwards  be- 
came professor  of  rhetoric.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
master,  in  174I9  he  took  upon  him  to  finish  bis  Ro- 
man History.  He  published  other  works,  and  was 
greatly  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion 
as  well  as  letters.  His  death  happened  in  1765,  at  a 
very  advanced  age.  Besides  the  continuation  just  men- 
tioned, he  published,  I.  An  edition  of  Livius^  cum 
Notis^  in  6  voIs'^4to,  1748  j  and  afterwards  another  edi- 
tion, better  adapted  to  the  use  of  his  pupils,  in  6  vols 
sqall  8vo.  2.  JLa  mstoire  dcs  Empereurs  dcs  Romatns 
jusqu^a  Constanjtin^  17499  ^2  torn.  12 mo.  3.  Histoire 
de  VUniversitS  de  Paris^  7  tom.  i2mo.  4.  Rhctoriuue 
FrancQise^  a  just  and  useful  work.  5.  Observations 
sur  l^ Esprit  des  Loisf. 

CREiJSA,  in  fabulous  history,  daughter  of  Creon 
king  of  Corinth.  As  she  was  going  to  marry  Jason, 
who  bad  divorced  Medea,  she  put  on  a  poisoned  gar- 
ment, which  immediately  set  her  body  on  fire,  and  she 
expired  in  the  most  excruciating  torments.  She  had 
received  this  gown  as  a  gift  from  Medea,  who  wished 
to  take  that  revenge  upon  the  infidelity  of  Jason. 
Some  call  her  Glance.  (^Ovid.  de  Art,  Am.  i.  ^^s^)* 
A  daughter  of  Priam,  king  of  Trov,  hy  Hecuba.  She 
married  ^neas,  by  whom  she  had,  among  other  chil- 
dren, Ascanius.  When  Troy  was  taken,  she  fled  in 
the  night  with  her  husband  \  hut  they  were  separated  ' 
in  tbe  midst  of  tbe  confusion  and  tumult,  and  ^neas 
could  not  recover  her,  nor  hear  where  she  was.  Some 
•ay  that  Cybele  saved  her,  and  carried  her  to  her  tem- 
ple, of  which  she  became  priestess.  Pans.  x.  l^.-^Virg, 
JEn,  ill.  592. 

CREUSE,  a  department  in  tbe  south  of  France^ 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Creuse.  It  con- 
tains 2300  square  miles,  and  had  a  population  of 
227,000  in  18x5.     Gueret  is  the  chief  town. 

CREX,  a  speciies.  of  Raixus.  See  Ohkithologt 
fndex. 
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CKIBy  the  rack  or  manger  of  a  stable,  or  the  stall 
or  cabin  of  an  ox.  It  Is  also  used  for  any  small  habi- 
tation, as  a  cottage,  &c. 

Grib,  in  the  English  salt-works,  a  name  given  to  a 
sort  of  case  used  in  some  places  instead  of  the  drabj  to 
put  the  salt  into  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the  boiling 
pan. 

CRIBBAGE,  a  game  at  cards,  to  be  learnt  only  by 
practice. 

CRIBRATION,  in  P/tarmaof^  the  passing  any  sub- 
stance through  a  sieve  or  scarce,  in  order  to  separate 
the  finer  particles  from  the  grosser. 

CRIBROSUM  OS,  in  Anatomy^  called  also  as  etk- 
motdes*    See  Anatomy  Index, 

CRICELASIA,  the  driving  a  ring  or  hoop.  Dri- 
ving a  hoop  vfas  one  of  the  ancient  gymnastics :  this 
hoop  was  as  high  as  the  breast  of  the  person  who  used 
It.  It  was  commended  for  rendering  the  limbs  pliable, 
and  for  strengthening  the  nerves. 

CRICETUS.  See  Mus,  Mammalia  Index. 
XRICHTON,  James,  a  Scots  gentleman,  who  lived 
in  the  i6th  century,  and  who,  on  account  of  his  extra- 
ordinary endowments  both  of  body  and  mind,  obtained 
tb6  appellation  of  the  **  admirable  Crichtoa^*^  by  whieh 
title  he  has  been  distinffuisbed  to  the  present  day.  The 
time  of  this  celebrated  persou^s  birth  is  said,  hj  the 
generality  of  writers,  to  have  been  in  1551  j  but  ac- 
cording to  some  be  was  born  in  Ausust  1560.  There 
is  a  difierence  likewise  between  the  biographers  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  with  regard  to  bis  family, 
and  the  rank  and  situation  of  his  father.  By  some 
it  b  asserted,  that  James  Crichton^s  father  was  Ro- 
bert Cricbton  of  Clunie,  in  the  county  of  Perth  ;  and 
that  this  Robert  Cricbton  commanded  Queen  Mary^s 
army  at  the  battle  of  Langside  in  the  year  1568.  But 
it  is  said  by  others,  that  this  gentleman  was  of  EUiock 
in  the  same  county,  and  that  he  was  lord  advocate  of 
Scotland  in  Queen  Mary*s  reign  from  1561  to  1573  \ 
part  of  which  time  he  held  that  office  in  conjunction 
with  Spens  of  Condie.  The  mother  of  James  Cricb- 
ton was  Elizabeth  Stuart,  the  only  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Stuart  of  Beath,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Ro- 
bert duke  of  Albany  the  third  son  of  King  Robert  the 
second,  by  Elizabeth  M uir  or  More,  as  she  is  common- 
ly called  \  so  that  when  the  admirable  Crichton  boast- 
ed (as  he  did  abroad),  that  he  was  sprung  from  Scot- 
tish kings,  he  said  nothing  but  what  was  agreeable  to 
truth. 

James  Crichton  is  said  to  have  received  his  gram- 
matical education  at  Perth,,  and  to  have  studied  phtlo- 
apphy  in  the  nniversity  of  St  Andrew^s.  His  tutor  in 
that  university  was  Mx  John  Rutherford,  a  professor  at 
lliat  time  famous  for  his  learning,  and  who  distinguish- 
ed, himself  by  writing  four  books  on  Aristotle^s  logic 
and  a  commentary  on  his  poetics.  According  to  Al- 
dus Maontius,  who  calls  Crichton  fint  cousin  to  the 
king,  be  was  also  instructed,  along  with  his  majesty, 
by  Buchanan,  Hepburn,  and  Robertson,  as  well  as  by 
Rutherford;  and  he  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  20th 
year  of  his  age,  when  he  bad  run  through  the  whole 
circle  of  the  sciences,  and  could  speak  and  write  to  per- 
fection in  ten  different  languages.  Nor  was  this  all ; 
for  be  had  likewise  improved  himself  to  the  highest  de- 
gree in  riding,  dancing,  and  singing,  and  in  playing 
upon  all  sorts  of  instruments. 
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Crichton,  being  thus  accomplished,  went  abroad  up-  Cricfates. 
on  his  travels,  and  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Paris ;  of  < 
his  transactions  at  which  place  the  following  account 
is  given.  He  caused  placards  to  be  fixed  on  all  the 
gates  of  the  schools,  balls,  and  colleges  belonging  to 
the  university,  and  on  all  the  pillars  and  posts  before 
the  houses  of  the  most  renowned  men  for  literature  in 
the  city,  inviting  all  those  who  were  well' versed  in  any 
art  or  science,  to  dispute  with  him  in  the  college  of 
Navarre,  that  day  six  weeks,  by  nine  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning,  where  be  would  attend  them,  and  be 
ready  to  answer  to  whatever  should  be  propoaed  to  him 
in  any  art  or  science,  and  in  any  of  these  1 2  langnaget, 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish, 
French,  Italian,  English,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Scla- 
vonian ;  and  this  either  in  verse  or  prose  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  disputant.  During  this  whole  time,  in- 
stead of  closely  applying  to  his  studies,  he  regarded  no* 
thing  but  hunting,  hawking,  tilting,  vaulting,  riding 
of  a  well  managed  horse,  tossing  the  pike,  handling  the 
musket,  and  other  military  feats ;  or  else  be  employed 
himself  in  domestic  games,  such  as  balls,  concerts  of 
music  vocal  and  instrumental,  cards,  dice,  tennis,  and 
such  like  diversions  of  yontb.  This  conduct  so  provo- 
ked the  students  of  the  university,  that,  beneath  the 
placard  which  was  fixed  on  the  Navarre  gate,  they  cau- 
sed the  following  words  to  be  written  :  ^  If  yon  would 
meet  with  this  monster  of  perfection,  to  make  search 
for  him  either  in  the  tavern  or  bawdy-honse  U  the 
readiest  way  to  find  him.''  Nevertbeleas,  when  the 
day  appointed  arrived,  Crichton  appeared  in  the  col- 
lege of  Navarre,  and  acquitted  himself  beyond  expres- 
sion in  the  disputation,  which  lasted  from  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  six  at  night.  At  length,  the  pre- 
sident, after  extolling  him  highly  for  the  many  rare 
and  excellent  endowments  which  God  and  nature  had 
bestowed  upon  him,  rose  from  hb  chair,  and  accom- 
panied by  four  of  the  most  eminent  professors  of  the 
university,  gave  him  a  diamond  ring  and  a  pnrse  full  of 
gold,  as  a  testimony  of  their  love  and  favour.  The 
whole  ended  with  the  repeated  acclamations  and  huzzas 
of  the  spectators ;  and  henceforward  our  young  dispu- 
tant was  called  the  *'  admirable ^^richton."  It  is  added, 
that  he  was  so  little  fatigued  with  the  dispute,  that  be 
went  on  the  very  next  day  to  the  Louvre,  where  he  had 
a  match  of  tilting  (an  exercise  then  in  much  request), 
and  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  princes  of  the  covt 
of  France,  and  a  great  many  ladies,  carried  away  the 
ring  15  times  successively. 

About  two  years  after  this  we  find  him  at  Rome, 
where  he  affixed  a  placard  upon  all  the  eminent  places 
of  the  city,  in  the  following  terms :  If 09  Jacolnts  Criek^ 
tonus  ScotuSf  cvicumque  reiproposita  ex  rmprovtm  re* 
tpondelnmus.  In  a  city  which  abounded  in  wit,  this 
bold  challenge,  to  answer  to  any  question  that  could  be 
proposed  to  him  "without  his  being  previously  adver- 
tised of  it,  conld  not  escape  the  ridicule  of  a  pas- 
quinade. It  is  said,  however,  that  being  nowise 
discouraged,  be  appeared  at  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed ;  and  that,  in  the  presence  of  the  pope, 
many  ciirdinals,  bishops,  doctors  of  divinity,  and  pro- 
fessors in  all  the  sciences,  he  displayed  such  wonderful 
proofs  of  his  universal  knowledge,  that  he  excited  ne 
less  surprise  than  he  had  done  at  Paris.  Boccalini, 
who  was  then  at  Rome,  gives  something  of  a  different 
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Crfehtoi.  'dfttion  of  the  matter.  Accorcling  to  this  autliory 
Ube  pftsquinade  agminst  Crichton,  which  was  to  the 
following  effect,  *^  And  he  thai  vnU  tee  it,  let  him  go  to 
the  e^  of  the  Falcon  and  it  shaHbe  shaum^*  made  such 
an  impression  upon  him,  that  he  lefl  a  place  where  he 
bad  been  so  grossly  affronted  as  to  be  pnt  upon  a  level 
with  jugglers  and  mountebanks. 

From  Rome  he  went  to  Venice  j  where  he  contracted 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Aldus  Manntius,  Laoren- 
tios  Massa,  Speron  Speronins,  Johannes  Donatus,  and 
various  other  learned  persons,  to  whom  he  presented 
several  poems  in  commendation  of  the  cttj  and  uni- 
versity. At  length  he  was  introduced  to  the  doge 
and  senate,  in  whose  presence  he  made  a  speech, 
which  was  accompanied  with  such  beauty  of  eloquence, 
and  such  grace  of  person  and  manner,  that  he  received 
the  thanks  of  that  illustrious  body,  and  nothing  was 
talked  of  through  the  whole  citj  but  this  rara  in  terris 
aviSf  this  prodigj  of  nature.  He  held,  likewise,  dis- 
putations on  the  subjects  of  theology,  philosophy,  and 
mathematics,  before  the  most  eminent  professors,  and 
large  multitudes  of  people.  His  reputation  was  so 
great,  that  the  desire  of  seeing  and  hearing  him  brought 
together  a  vast  concourse  of  persons  from  different 
quarters  to  Venice.  It  may  be  collected  from  Ma- 
nntius,  that  the  time  in  which  Crichton  exhibited 
tiiese  demonstrations  of  his  abilities  was  in  the  year 
1580. 

During  his  residence  at  Venice,  he  fell  into  a  bad 
state  of  health,  which  continued  for  the  space  of  foDr 
months.  However,  before  he  was  perfectly  recover- 
ed, he  went,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  Padua, 
the  university  of  wbicb  city  was  at  that  time  in  great 
reputation.  The  next  day  after  his  arrival,  there  was 
a  meeting  of  all  the  learned  men  of  the  place,  at  the 
house  01  Jacobus  Aloysius  Girnelius }  when|  Crichton 
opened  the  assembly  with  an  extemporary  poem  in 
praise  of  the  city,  the  university,  and  the  company 
who  had  honoured  him  with  their  presence.  After 
this,  he  disputed  for  six  hours  with  the  most  celebra-. 
ted  professors  on  various  subjects  of  learning  ^  and  he 
exposed,  in  particular,  the  errors  of  Aristotle  and  his 
commentators,  with  so  much  solidity  and  acuteness, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  so  much  modesty,  that  he 
excited  universal  admiration.  In  concluttioo,  be  de- 
livered extempore  an  oration  in  praise  of  ignorance, 
which  was  conducted  with  such  ingenuity  and  elegance, 
that  his  hearers  were  astonished.  This  exhibition  of 
Cricbton's  talents  was  on  the  X4th  of  March  1581. 
Soon  after  he  appointed  a  day  for  another  disputa- 
tion to  be  held  at  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Padua } 
not  for  the  purpose  of  affording  higher  proofs  of  his 
abilities,  for  that  could  not  possibly  be  done,  bat  in 
compliance  with  the  earnest  solicitations  of  some  per^ 
sons  who  were  not  present  at  the  former  assembly. 
However,  several  circumstances  occurred  which  pre- 
vented this  meeting  from  taking  place.  Such  is  the 
account  of  Manutius  :  but  Imperial  is  relates,  that  he 
was  informed  by  his  father,  who  was  present  upon  the 
occasion,  that  Crichton  was  opposted  by  Archangel  us 
Mercenarius,  a  famous  philosopher  j  and  that  he  ac- 
quitted him^lf  so  well  as  to  obtain  the  approbation  of 
a  very  hononrable  company,  and  even  of  bis  antagonist 
liimself. 
Amidst  the  diseourses  which  were  occasioned  by  oar 
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young  Scotsman's  exploits,  and  the  high  applauses  that  Crichton. 
were  bestowed  upon  his  genius  and  attainments,  there  ^  w  "^ 
were  not  wanting  some  who  endeavoared  to  detract  from 
his  merit.  For  -ever,  therefore,  to  confound  these  in- 
vidious impugoers  of  his  talents,  he  caused  a  paper  to 
be  fixed  on  the  gates  of  St  John  and  St'Paol*s  church, 
wherein  he  olfered  to  prove  before  the  university,  that 
the  errors  of  Aristotle,  and  of  all  his  followers,  were 
almost  innumerable;  and  that  the  latter  had  failed 
both  in  explaining  their  master's  meaning,  and  in 
treating  on  theological  subjects.  He  promised  like- 
wise to  refute  the  dreams  of  certain  mathematical  pro- 
fessors ;  to  dispute  in  all  the  sciences,  and  to  answer 
to  whatever  should  be  propooed  to  him  or  objected  a- 
gainst  him.  All  this  he  engaged  to  do,  either  in  the 
common  logical  way,  or  by  numbers  and  mathemati- 
cal figures,  or  in  100  sorts  of  verses,  at  the  pleasure 
of  his  opponents.  According  to  Mann  tins,  Crichton 
sustained  this  contest,  without  fatigue,  for  three  days  ^ 
d urine  which  time  he  supported  his  credit,  and  main- 
tained his  propositions,  with  snch  spirit  and  energy, 
that  from  an  onusoal  concoiiise  of  people,  he  obtained 
acclamations  and  praises,  than  which  none  more  mag- 
nificent were  ever  heard  by  men. 

From  Padua,  Crichton  set  out  for  Mantua ;  where 
there  happened  to  be  at  the  time  a  gladiator,  who 
had  foiled  in  his  travels  the  most  famous  fencers  in 
Europe,  and  had  lately  killed  three  who  had  entered 
the  lists  with  him  in  this  city.  The  duke  of  Mantua 
was  much  grieved  at  having  granted  this  man  his  pro- 
tection, as  he  found  it  to  be  attended  with  such  fatal 
consequences.  Crichton  being  informed  of  his  high- 
nesses concern,  offered  his  service,  not  only  to  drive 
the  murderer  from  Mantna,  bnt  from  Italy  ;  and  to 
fight  him  for  1500  pistoles.  Tbongh  the  duke  was 
unwilling  to  expose  such  an  accomplished  gentleman  to 
so  great  a  hazard  ;  yet  relying  upon  the  report  he  had 
heard  of  his  warlike  achievements,  be  agreed  to  the 
proposal ;  and  the  time  and  place  being  appointed,  the 
whole  court  att^ded  to  behdd  the  pmormance.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  combat  Crichton  stood  only 
npon  his  defence }  while  the  Italian  made  his  attack 
with  such  eagerness  and  fury,  that,  having  over- 
acted himself,  he  began  to  grow  weary.  Crichton 
now  seiated  the  opportunity  of  attacking  his  antagonist 
in  return ;  which  he  did  with  so  ^nch  dexterity  and 
vigour,  that  he  ran  him  throngh  the  body  in  three 
different  places,  of  which  wounds  he  immediately  died. 
The  acclamations  of  the  spectators  were  loud  and  ex- 
traordinary upon  this  occasion ;  and  it  was  acknow- 
ledged by  all  of  them,  that  they  had  never  seen  Art 
grace  Nature,  or  Nature  second  the  precepts  of  Art, 
in  so  lively  a  manner  as  they  had  beheld  these  two 
things  accompliKhed  on  that  day*  To  crown  the  glory 
of  the  action,  Crichton  bestowed  the  prize  of  his  vic- 
tory upon  the  widows  of  the  three  persons  who  had  lost 
their  lives  in  fighting  with  the  gladiator. 

It  is  asserted,  that  in  consequence  of  this  and  his  other 
wonderful  performances,  the  duke  of  Mantna  made 
choice  of  him  for  preceptor  to  fats  son  Vicentio  di  Gon- 
zaga,  who  is  represented  as  being  of  a  riotous  temper  and 
a  dissolute  life.  The  appointment  was  highly  pleasing  to 
the  court.  Crichton,  to  testify  his  gratitude  to  his  friends 
and  benefactors,  and  to  contribnte  to  their  diversion, 
framed,  we  are  told|  a  coBiedy«  wherein  he  exposed 
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Crichton.  and  ridlcaled  flU  the  wftaknetfies  and  failares  of  the  se* 
veral  employments  id  which  men  are  engaged.  This 
composition  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  roost  ingentous 
satires  that  ever  was  made  upon  mankind.  Bot  the 
most  astonishing  part  of  the  story  is  that  Crichton  su- 
stained 15  characters  in  the  representation  of  his  own 
play.  Among  the  rest,  he  acted  the  divine,  the  phile« 
sopher,  the  lawyer,  the  mathematician,  the  physician, 
and  the  soldier,  with  such  inimitable  grace,  that  every 
time  he  appeared  on  the  theatre  he  seemed  to  be  a  dif- 
ferent person. 

From  being  the  principal  actor  in  a  comedy,  Crich- 
ton soon  became  the  subject  of  a  dreadful  tragedy. 
One  night,  daring  the  time  of  carnival,  as  he  was 
walking  along  the  streets  of  Mantua,  and  playing  npon 
his  guitar,  lie  was  attacked  by  half  a  dozen  people  in 
masks.  The  assailants  fonnd  that  they  had  no  ordi- 
nary person  to  deal  with,  for  they  were  not  able  to 
maintain  their  ground  against  him.  In  the  issue,  the 
leader  of  the  company  being  disarmed,  palled  off  his 
mask,  and  begged  his  life,  telling  him  that  he  was  the 
prince  his  pupil.  Crichton  immediately  fell  upon  bis 
knees  and  expressed  his  concern  for  his  mistake )  al- 
leging, that  what  he  had  done  was  only  in  his  own  de- 
fence, and  chat  if  Gonzaga  had  any  design  npon  his 
life,  he  might  always  be  master  of  it*  Then  taking  bis 
own  sword  by  the  point,  he  presented  it  to  the  prinee, 
who  immediately  received  it,  and  was  so  irritated  by 
the  affront  which  he  thought  he  had  sustained  in  being 
foiled  with  all  his  attendants,  that  be  instantly  ran 
Crieliton  through  Ihe  heart. 

Various  have  been  the  conjectures  concerning  the 
motives  which  could  induce  Vincentio  di  Gonzaga  to 
be  guilty  of  s»  nogeneroos  and  brutal  an  action.  Some 
have  ascribed  it  to  jealousy,  asserting  that  he  suspected 
Crichton  to  be  more  in  favour  than  himself  with  a  lady 
whom  he  passionately  loved  y  and  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart 
has  told  &  story  upon  this  head  which  is  extravagant 
and  ridiculoas  in  the  highest  degree.  Others,  witlr 
great  probability,  represent  the  whole  transaction  as 
the  result  of  a  drunken  frolic  :  and  it  is  uncertain,  ac« 
cording  to  Imperialis,  whether  tha  meeting  of  the  prince 
and  Crichton  was  by  accident  or  design.  However,  it 
is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  Crichton  lost  his  life  in  tha 
rencoonter.  The  time  of  his  decease  is  said,  by  the 
generality  of  his  hiographers,  to  have  been  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Joly  X583 }  but  others  fix  it  to  the  same 
month  in  the  preceding  year.  There  is  a  difference, 
likewise,  with  regard  to  the  period  of  life  at  which 
Crichton  died»  The  common  accounts  declare  that  be 
was  killed  in  the  3  2d  year  of  his  age :  but  Imperialis 
asserts  that  he  was  only  in  his  22d  year  when  tnat  ca- 
lamitous event  took  place  j  and  this  fact  is  confirmed 
by  other  writers. 

Crichton^s  tragical  end  excited  a  very  great  and  ge^ 
neral  lamentation.  If  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  is  to  be 
credited,  the  whole  court  of  Mantua  went  three  quar- 
ters of  a  year  into  mourning  for  him^  the  epitaphs 
and  elegies  that  were  composed  upon  his  death  and 
stuck  npon  his  hearse,  would  exceed,  if  collected,  the 
bolk  of  Homei^s  works ;  and,  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards, his  picture  was  to  be  seen  in  most  ofthe  bed* 
chambers  and  galleries  of  the  Italian  nobility,  repre* 
senting  him  on  horseback,  whh  a  lance  in  the  one 
hand,  and.  a  book,  ia  the  othas.     The  same  antkox 


tells  us,  that  CricbCon  gained  the  esteem  of  kingt  aad  Criehtoa 
princes,  by  his  magnanimity  and  knowledge^  ef  00- 
biemen  and  gentlemen,  by  his  conitiinees  and  breed- 
ing j  of  knights,  by  his  honourable  deportment  and 
pregnancy  of  wit ;  of  the  rich,  by  his  affability  and 
good  fellowship  ^  of  the  poor,  by  his  munificence 
and  liberality ;  of  the  old,  by  his  constmicy  and  wi*- 
dom ;  of  the  young,  by  bis  mirth  aad  gallantry  ^  of 
tlie  learned,  by  his  universal  knowledge  j  of  the  soU 
diers,  by  his  undaunted  valour  and  courage)  of  the 
merchants  and  artificers,  by  his  upright  dealing  and 
honesty ;  and  of  the  fair  sex,  by  bis  beauty  and  hand- 
someness, in  which  respect  he  was  a  masterpieoe  of 
nature. 

Joannes  Imperialis,  in  his  life  of  Crichton,  says, 
that  he  was  the  wonder  of  the  last  age ;  the  prodi- 
gious prodnction  of  natnre  ^  the  glory  and  ornament 
of  Parnassus,  in  a  stupendous  and  unusual  manner  ^ 
and  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  leaned  world,  he 
was  the  phoenix  of  literature,  and  rather  a  shining  pai^ 
tide  ofthe  Divine  Mind  and  Majesty  than  a  model  of 
what  conld  be  attained  by  human  industry.  The 
same  author,  after  highly  celebrating  the  beauty  of  his 
person,  asserts  that  his  extraordinary  eloqoence  aa4 
his  admirable  knowledge  of  things  testified  that  be 
possessed  a  strength  of  genins  wholly  divine.  **  What 
(adds  this  writer)  can  more  exceed  our  comprefaea* 
sion,  than  that  Crichton,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age, 
should  be  master  of  ten  difierent  languages,  and  per^ 
fectly  well  versed  in  philosophy,  mathematics,  theok>- 
gy,  polite  literature,  and  all  other  sciences  ?  Besidea^ 
was  it  ever  heard  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  globe, 
that  to  these  extraordinary  endowments  of  the  mind, 
should  he  added  a  singular  skill  in  fencing,  dancing, 
singing,  riding,  and  in  every  exercise  of  the  eymnastie 
art  P"  Nay,  Imperialis,  in  his  account  of  Cricbton^a 
death,  declares,  that  the  report  of  so  sad  a  oatastrsphe 
was  spread  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth ;  that  il 
disturbed  universal  nature  ;  and  that  in  her  grief  ftr 
the  loss  of  the  wonder  she  had  produced,  she  threaten* 
ed  never  nKwe  to  confer  such  honour  npon  mankind. 
Compared  with  these  extravagancies,  the  assertion  of 
Bayle  that  Crichton  was  one  of  the  greatest  medigiea 
of  wit  that  ever  lived,  and  the  testimony  of  Fdix  A^ 
stolfus  concerning  hb  wonderful  menoiji  mvy  be  con* 
sidered  as  modest  encomiums. 

Such  are  the  accounts  which,  by  a  succession  of  wri- 
ters, and  particolarly  since  the  ttAe  of  Mackenzie, 
have  been  given  of  the  admirable  Crichton.  These  ae»> 
counts  are  indeed  so  wonderful,  that  many  persons  have 
been  disposed  to  consider  them  as  in  a  great  measure^ 
if  not  entirely,  fabulous.  We  shall  therefore  eubjoin 
from  the  Bw^raphia  Britamnea  the  following  ehserra* 
tion  of  Dr  Kippis,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  poiv 
tion  of  faith  is  due  to  the  diilerent  parts  of  the  preced- 
ing narrative,  or  at  least  to  assist  the  reader  in  forming 
a  proper  judgment  concerning  them. 

The  doctor  begins  with  observing,  '*  That  no  cre- 
dit can  be  granted  to  any  facts  that  depend  upon  the 
sole  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart.  Mr  Pennant 
indeed  speaks  of  him  with  approbation  j  and  Dr  Samuel 
Johnson  laid  a  stress  on  his  veracity,  in  the  account 
of  Crichton  which  he  dedicated  to  Hr  Hawkesworth| 
and  is  inserted  in  the  8ist  number  of  the  Adventurer  t 
of  v4iich  accowti  it  may  be  obserred,  that  it  ia  only 

an. 
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GrtUiton.  an  elegant  •ummary  of  the  life  wiittea  by  Mackenzie* 
'       V     ■'  But  with  all  deference  to  tliese  respectable  names,  I 

•  must  declare  my  full  persuasion  that  8ir  Thomas  Ur- 
quhart  is  an  author  whose  testimony  to  facts  is  totally 
unworthy  pf  regard }  and  it  is  surprising  that  a  perusal 
of  his  works  does  not  strike  every  mind  with  this  con- 
viction* His  productions  are  so  inexiyessibly  absurd  and 
extravagant,  that  the  only  rational  judgment  which  can 

<  be  pronounced  concerning  him  is,  that  he  was  little*  if 
at  all,  better  than  a  madman.  To  the  character  of  bis 
iiaving  been  a  madman  must  be  added  that  of  his  being 
*  liar*  Severe  as  this  term  may  be  thoughti  I  appre- 
hend that  a  diligent  examination  of  the  treatise  which 
contains  the  memorials  concerning  Crichton  would 
ehow  that  it  is  strictly  true.  But  of  his  total  disregard 
^  to  truth  there  is  incontestable  evidence  in  another  work 

*  of  his,  entitled,  ,The  trne  Pedigree  and  Lineal  Descent 
of  the  most  ancient  and  hononrable  Family  of  the 
Urquharts  in  the  House  of  Cromarty,  from  the  Crea* 
tion  of  the  World  until  the  year  of  God  1652.  In 
this  work  it  is  almost  incredible  what  a  number  of 
falsities  be  has  invented  both  with  respect  to  names 
and  facts.  Perhaps  a  more  flagrant  instance  of  im« 
posture  and  fiction  was  never  exhibited  }  and  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  whole  pedigree  is  beyond  the  power  of 
words  to  express.  It  can  only  be  felt  by  those  who 
have  perused  tlie  tract  itself.  Such  a  man  therefore 
can  justly  be  entitled  to  no  degree  of  credit,  especially 
vhen  he  has  a  purpose  to  serve^  as  was  the  case  with 
Sir  Thomas  Urqnhart*  His  design  was  to  exalt  his 
own  family  and  his  own  nation  at  any  rate*  With 
respect  to  his  own  nation,  there  was  no  occasion 
for  having  reoourse  to  fiction,  in  order  to  display  the 
lustre  of  Scotland,  in  the  eminent  men  whom  it  has 
produced  in  arms  and  Utenture.  The  pencil  of 
tmth  alone  would  have  been  amply  sn£Scient  for  that 
purpose  (a). 

^  80  far  therefore  as  Sir  Thomas  Urqobart^s  au- 
thority is  concerned,  the  wonderful  exhibitions  of 
Cricliton  at  Paris,  his  triumph  at  Rome,  his  combat 
with  the  gladiator,  his  writing  an  Italian  comedy,  his 
sustaining  fifteen  characters  in  the  representation  of 
that  comedy,  the  extraordinary  story  of  the  amour 
which  is  described  as  the  cause  of  his  death,  the  nine 
months  mourning  for  him  at  Mantua,  and  the  poems 
hnng  round  his  hearse  to  the  quantity  of  Homer's 
works,  mast  be  regarded  as  in  the  highest  degree 
donbtfnl,  or  rather  absolutely  false.  I  cannot  forbear 
mentioning  two  circumstances,  which  show  how  much 
Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  was  destitute  of  prudeade,  as 
well  as  of  scrnpulosity,  in  his  violaitions  of  truth.  He 
says  that  the  duke  of  Mantua  was  pleased  to  confer 


upon  the  young  lady  that  was  Crichton^s  mistress  and  Crichton. 
future  wife,  a  pension  of  five  hundred  ducats  a  year  \  ■  ■  y  ■ 
and  tliat  the  prince  also  bestowed  as  much  upon  her 
during  all  the  days  of  his  life,  ^  which  was  (adds  Sir 
Thomas)  but  short  j  for  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  him- 
self after  the  cross  fate  of  so  miserable  an  accident.' 
Now  it  is  well  known  that  Vinoenzo  di  Gonzaga  sue* 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  dukedom  of  Mantua  in  1587, 
and  that  he  did  not  die  till  the  year  161 2)  which  was 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  thirty  years  after  Cricbton's 
decease.  The  other  instance  of  the  imprudence  of 
Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  in  the  contrivance  of  his  fictions, 
occurs  at  the  conclusion  of  his  narrative,  where  he  as- 
serts that  the  verity  of  the  story  which  he  hath  related 
concerning  the  incomparable  Crichton,  '  may  be  certi- 
fied by  two  thousand  men  yet  living  who  have  known 
him.'  Two  thousand  men  yet  living!  that  is,  in  1652, 
sixty-nine  or  seventy  years  after  Crich ton's  death,  for 
such  was  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas's  publication.  Our 
author  would  luive  been  sadly  puzzled  to  collect  together 
these  two  thousand  living  witnesses  who  could  certify 
the  verity  of  his  story. 

^'  With  regard,  however,  to  the  account  which  is 
given  of  the  prodigious  exertions  of  Crichton,  both 
corporeal  and  mental,  at  Paris,  Mackenzie  imaginee 
that  he  has  found  a  full  confirmation  of  them  in  a 
passage  produced  by  him  from  the  Disquisitionee  of 
Stephen  Pasquier,  and  which  he  considers  as  the  testi- 
mony of  an  eye-witness.  But  the  whole  of  what  has 
been  built  upon  it  by  Mackenzie,  and  socceeding  bio*  . 
graphers,  is  founded  on  a  miatske.  In  the  quotation 
from  the  DisquisitumeSf  the  name  of  Crichton  is  not 
mentioned,  and  the  author  doth  not  appear  to  have 
been  personally  present  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  ex- 
traordinary youth  there  described.  The  expressions 
which  are  supposed  to  carry  that  meaning  may  well  be 
referred  not  to  the  writer  himself,  but  to  bis  coontrr- 
men  the  French,  before  whom  the  young  man  is  said 
to  have  displayed  his  .surprising  talents.  But  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  point  is  totally  needless,  because  the 
passage  in  question  is  not  an  original  authority.  The 
book  entitled  Stephcmi  p€tachiei%  DisquisitumeeU  only 
i^n  abridgment  in  Latin  of  Pasqnier's  Det  BeciercAee 
de  h  France^  Now,  in  this  last  work  there  is  indeed 
an  account  of  a  wonderful  youth,  such  as  is  related  in 
Mackenzie's  quotation,  and  from  which  that  passam 
was  formed.  But  this  wonderful  youth,  whoever  be 
might  be,  was  not  the  admirable  Crichton  :  for  Pas- 
quier, who  does  not  tell  bis  name,  expressly  says  that 
he  appeared  in  the  year  1445  (b).  The  evidence, 
therefore,  produced  by  Mackenzie  falls  entirely  to  the 
ground,     indeed,  if  the  story  of  Crichton's  exploits  at 

5  B  a  Paris 


(a)  This  was  probably  meant  as  a  satire,  and  not  as  a  serious  production. 

(b)  This  matter  has  been  set  in  a  clear  light  by  the  writer  of  the  following  letter. 
"  Sir, 

"  We  are  informed  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  that  Dr  Johnson  dictated  from  memory  that  account  of  the  person 
vulgariy  named  the  Admirable  Crichton^  which  is  to  be  fi>ond  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  Adventurer. 

**  That  account  is  plably  an  abridgment  of  the  life  of  Crichton  by  Dr  George  Mackenzie.  Dr  Mackenzie 
aupposes  that  Pasquier,  the  French  lawyer  and  antiquary,  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  feaU  performed  in  arts  as 
well  as  in  arms  by  Crichton.  This  is  one  of  the  grossest  errors  in  biography  whieh  has  occurred  to  nse  in  the 
course  of  my  reading  \  and  it  is  an  error  which  I  perceive  is  gaining  ground  dailyt  and  bids  fair  in  a  short  time 
to  be  received  as  an  indisputable  truth« 

"The 
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Criehtoi,  Paris  had  been  trae,  no  man  was  more  likelj  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  them  than  Stephen  Pasqaier,  who  lived 
at  the  time,  and  who  wonld  be  fond  enough  of  record- 
ing transactions  so  extraordinary.  It  may  farther  be 
observed,  that  Thnanus,  who  was  likewise  a  contem- 
porary, and  who  in  his  own  life  is  very  particular  in 
what  relates  to  learned  men,  makes  no  mention  of 
Crichton.  The  only  aothonty  for  his  having  ever  re- 
sided in  France  at  all  (Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  except- 
ed) is  that  of  Dr  John  Johnston,  who  says  Gallia  pec* 
tus  excak'tm  But  this  amounts  to  no  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  transactions  related  by  Urqnhart.  The  whole 
which  can  be  deduced  from  it  is,  that  Crichton,  in  the 
course  of  his  travels,  might  make  some  stay  in  France 
for  the  purpose  of  improvement.  Even  this,  however, 
doth  not  agree  with  the  narration  of  Imperialis,  who 
informs  us,  that  when  troubles  arose  in  Scotland  on 
account  of  religion,  and  Queen  Mary  fell  into  so 
many  calamities,  Crichton  was  sent  by  his  father 
directly  from  that  country  to  Venice  as  a  place  of  secu- 
rity. 

*^  It  is  acknowledged  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  that 
Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  has  produced  no  authorities  in 
support  of  his  surprising^marrations.  But  this  defect. 
Sir  John  thinks,  is  supplied  in  the  Life  of  Crichton 
which  is  given  in  Mr  Pennant^s  Tour.  I  am  under  the 
necessity  of  saying,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
The  article  in  Pennant  was  not  drawn  up  by  that  in- 
genious and  learned  gentleman,  bat  is  the  transcript  of 
a  pamphlet  that  was  printed  some  years  ago  at  Aber^ 
deen  ;  and  which  pamphlet  is  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
pnblication,  with  a  few  verbal  alterations,  of  the  Life 
of  Crichton  written  by  Mackenzie.  It  doth  not, 
therefore,  furnish  a  single  additional  testimony  in  con- 
firmation of  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart's  stories,  excepting 
in  the  mistaken  instance  from  Pasquier.  In  other  re- 
spects it  only  borrows  &cts  from  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart, 


without  establishing  them  npon  fresh  proofs.  It  is  ob-  cricbtoQ. 
servable,  that  the  earlier  biographers  of  Crichton  had 
no  knowledge  of  most  of  the  transactions  enlarged 
upon  by  this  extravagant  writer  j  for  if  they  bad 
known  them,  they  would  have  been  eagerly  disposed 
to  relate  them,  and  to  do  it  with  every  circumstance 
of  exaggeration.  How  much  this  was  the  character 
of  Thomas  Dempster,  with  regard  to  his  own  coun- 
trymen, is  sufficiently  understood,  and  hath  frequently 
been  remarked  ;  and  yet  bis  account  of  Crichton  is  un- 
commonly modest,  compared  with  those  of  succeeding 
authors.  The  extravagance  of  Imperialis  in  respect  to 
Crichton  has  already  appeared.  There  seems  indeed  to 
have  been  an  universal  tendency  in  the  writers  of  this 
young  Scotsman's  life  to  produce  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment. Mackenzie  remarks,  that  Imperialis  could  not 
but  know  the  troth  of  all,  or  at  least  of  most  of,  the 
things  he  has  related  concerning  Crichton,  since  he 
lived  upon  the  places  in  which  they  were  transacted, 
and  had  them  from  an  eye  and  ear  witness,  even  his 
father.     It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that 


own 


Imperialisms  Muuum  Hitiori$um  was  not  published  till 
1640,  nearly  sixty  years  after  the  events  recorded  by 
htm  happened ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  the  in- 
formation he  derived  from  his  father  was  probably  very 
imperfect.  Imperialis.  the  elder  was  not  bom  till  1569, 
and  consequently  was  only  thirteen  years  old  when 
Crichton  displayed  his  talents  at  Padua.  TPhatreal 
dependence,  therefore,  could  there  be  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  account  given  by  a  youth  of  that  age  ?  He  could 
only  relate,  and  perhaps  from  inadequate  intelligence, 
the  things  which  were  talked  of  when  he  was  a  boy. 
Besides,  his  authority  is  appealed  to  for  no  more  thaa 
a  single  fact,  and  that  a  doubtful  one,  since  it  does  not 
accord  with  Mauntius's  narrative;  and  who  ever 
heard  of  the  famous  philosopher  Arobangelns  Meree- 
narius  ? 

"The 


*  Edin, 

Muc.  1787 


**  The  error  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  following  circumstance :  Dr  Mackenzie  had  never  read  the  ori- 
ginal work  of  Pasquier,  entitled  Recherches  de  la  France  ;  what  he  quotes  concerning  tAe  tiwulerful  young  man 
is  taluttisf^m  a  Latin  abridgement  of  that  work :  he  refers  to  Steph,  Pasch,  Disquis.  lib.  v.  cap.  23.  and  he 
gives  his  'qinotation  in  Latin ;  indeed  it  does  not  appear  that  Dr  Mackenzie  had  ever  heard  of  the  original 
wjBvk.  Now  Pasquier,  instead  of  saying  that  he  was  an  eye*witness  of  the  wonders  exhibited  by  Crichton,  says, 
in  the  meat  unequivocal  terms,  that  what  he  relates  was  taken  *  from  a  manuscript  which  was  occasionally 
used  by  him,*  ((Tuit  Itvre  ecrit  i  la  main^  donije  m*  aide  selon  les  occurrences).  And  he  adds, '  I  will  represent 
the  story  in  its  own  simple  garb,  without  any  artificial  colouring,  so  that  my  readers  may  be  the  more  inclined 
to  give  credit  to-  it,'  (^vou$  representant  cede  histoire  en  sa  sunpltciti^  sans  y  apporter  aucun  fard  pour  ce  qvc 
vous  y  adjouHres  plus  de  Joy).  He  then  describes  the  narrative  from  the  MS.  which  places  the  appearance  of 
Ibis  phenomenon  in  the  year  1445,  a  full  century  before  the  birth  of  our  Crichton.  See  Recherches  de  la  France^ 
Ub.  vi.  c.  ^8.  3^. 

^'  Dr  Mackenzie,  although  he  had  not  read  the  original  of  Pasquier,  appears  to  have  read  an  author  who 
quotes  the  same  story :  ^  The  learned  M..  du  Launoy  (says  be),  in  bis  History  of  the  College  of  Navarre, 
finding  the  history  of  this  dispute  recorded  in  a  MS.  History  of  the  College  of  Navarre,  and  the  like  account 
of  a  Spaniard  in  Tritheraius,  confounds  the  two  together,  and  robs  our  author  of  the  glory  of  this  action,  and 
places  it  in  the  year  1445$  whereas  it  should  ht  in  the  year  1571**  This  charge  of  robbery  is  singular 
enough. 

^  Let  me  only  add,  that  Pasquier  transcribes  some  verses  written  by  George  Cliastelain,  a  French  poet  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  VII.  king  of  France,  which  allude  to  the  same  story )  and  that  Pasquier  himself  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1528,  passed  Ua  life  in  that  city,  and  was  an  eminent  lawyer  and  pleader  in  1571 ;  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible the  feats  of  Crichton,  had  they  been  really  performed  at  Paris,  could  have  been  unknown  to  him,  and  most 
improbable  that,  knowing  them,  he  would  have  omitted  to  mention  them  \  for,  in  the  same  lib.  vi.  c.  39.  he  is  at 
pains  to  produce  exaroplea  of  great  proficiency,,  displayed  by  men  in  a  much  bambkr  rank  of  life  than  that  of 
philosophers  and  public  dlsputanu^  I  am^  S^c*'' 
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Cric)to«*  ^  '^^  ^^^^  of  ^^  matter  is,  that  some  slight  cir- 
CQinttances  excepted,  neither  Deoapster  nor  Imperialis 
have  produced  any  evidences  of  Crichton*8  extraor- 
dinary abilities  besides  those  which  are  recorded  bj 
the  yoOnger  Aldus  Manutius.  He  therefore  is  to  b« 
regarded  as  the  only  liTing  aothority  upon  the  subject. 
Manottus  was  contemporary  with  Crichton  }  he  was 
closely  connected  with  him  in  friendship  y  and  he  re- 
lates several  things  on  his  own  personal  knowledge. 
He  IS  a  positive  and  undoubted  witness  with  respect  to 
onr  young  Scotsman's  intellectaal  and  literary  exer- 
tions at  Venice  and  at  Padua }  and  from  him  it  is  that 
our  account  of  them  is  given  above.  Nevertheless, 
even  Aldus  Mann ti us  is  to  be  read  with  some  degree 
of  caution.  Dedications  are  apt  to  assume  the  style 
of  exaggeratioui  and  this  is  the  case  with  Manutius's 
dedication  of  the  Paradoxa  Ciceronu  to  Crichton.  In 
addition  to  the  general  language  of  such  addresses, 
he  might  be  carried  too  far  by  his  affection  for  his 
friend,  which  appears  to  have  been  very  great:  nor 
was  the  younger  Aldus  eminent  for  steadiness  and 
consistency  of  character.  It  is  even  said  that  by  his 
imprudencies  he  fell  into  contempt  and  misenr*  But 
independently  of  any  considerations  of  this  kind,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  Manotius^s  narrative,  previous 
to  Crichton's  arrival  at  Venice,  could  not  be  derived 
from  personal  knowledge.  For  that  part  of  it  (which 
is  sufficiently  erroneous)  he  was  probably  indebted  to 
Crichton  himself.  Neither  does  he  appear  to  have 
been  an  eye«witnes8  of  the  whole  of  the  disputations 
which  were  held  at  Padua  *,  for  speaking  of  his  young 
friend's  praise  of  ignorance,  he  relates,  that  those  who 
were  present  told  him  afterwards  how  much  they  were 
atrock  with  that  oration.  However,  at  the  other  dis- 
putation, which  lasted  three  days,  Bfaoutins  seems  oer* 
tainly  to  have  attended  ;  for  he  concludes  his  acconnts 
of  it  with  saying,  that  be  was  not  only  the  adviser  but 
the  spectator  of  Crichton's  wonderful  contests.  It  is 
evident,  however,  from  the  dedication,  that  his  extraor- 
dinary abilities  were  not  uoiversally  aoknowledged  and 
admired.  Some  there  were  who  detracted  from  them, 
and  were  displeased  with  Maoutius  for  so  warmly  sup* 
porting  his  reputation* 

^  As  to  the  real  cause  and  manner  of  our  young 
Scotsman's  death,  both  of  them  still  remain  in  some  de- 
gree of  obscurity.  That  he  was  killed  in  a  rencounter 
at  the  carnival  at  Mantua,  is  testified  Inr  too  many  authors 
to  be  reasonably  doubted.  But  whether  there  was  that 
particular  malignity  on  the  pa|^  of  Vincenzo  di  Gon- 
zaga,  which  b  commonly  ascribed  to  him,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  uncertain. 

^  One  important  method  yet  remains  by  which  we 
may  be  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  of  Crich ton's  ge* 
nius,  and  that  is  from  a  perusal  of  the  four  poems  of 
his  which  are  still  preserved.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
feared,  that  these  will  not  exhibit  him  in  a  very  high 
point  of  view.  Some  fancy,  perhaps,  may  be  thought 
to  be  displayed  in  the  longest  of  his  poems,  which  was 
written  on  occasion  of  his  approach  to  the  city  of  Ve- 
nice. He  there  represents  a  Naiad  as  rising  up  before 
him  5  and,  by  the  order  of  the  Muses  and  of  Minerva, 
directing  him  how  to  proceed.  But  this  is  a  sentiment 
which  so  easily  presents  itself  to  a  classical  reader,  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  deserving  the  name 
of  a  poetical  invention.    The  three  other  poems  of 


Crichton  have  still  less  to  recommend  them.     Indeed    Crichton 


his  verses  will  not  stand  the  test  of  a  rigid  examination 
even  with  regard  to  quantity. 

^  What  then  is  the  opinion  which  on  the  whole  we 
are  to  form  of  the  admirable  Crichton  ?  It  is  evident 
that  he  was  a  youth  of  such  livdy  parts  as  excited* 
great  present  admiration,  and  high  expectation  with 
regard  to  his  future  attainments.  He  appears  to  have 
had  a  fine  person,  to  have  been  adroit  in  his  bodily  ex- 
ercises, to  have  possessed  a  peculiar  facility  in  learning 
languages,  to  have  enjoyed  a  remarkably  quick  and  re- 
tentive memory,  and  to  have  excelled  in  a  power  of 
declamation,  a  fluency  of  speech,  and  a  readiness  of 
reply.  His  knowledge,  likewise,  was  probably  very 
uncommon  for  his  years ;  and  this,  in  conjunction  with 
his  other  qualities,  enabled  him  to  shine  in  public  dispu- 
tation. But  whether  his  knowledge  and  learning  were* 
accurate  or  profound,  may  justly  be  questioned ;  and 
it  may  equally  be  doubted  whether  he  would  have 
arisen  to  any  extraordinary  degree  of  eminence  in  the- 
literary  world.  It  will  always  be  reflected  upon  with 
regret,  that  his  early  and  untimely  death  prevented 
this  matter  from  being  brought  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment." 

From  the  portraits  which  remain  of  Crichton,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  his  face  and  form  he  was  beautiful  and  ele« 
gant,  and  that  his  body  and  limbs,  (hough  not  muscu- 
lar or  athletic,  were  well  proportioned  and  fitted  for 
feats  of  agility.  The  following  catalogue  of  Crichton's 
works  is  given  by  Dempster:  i.  Oda  ad  Laurentwm 
Massamplures^  2,LaudesPatavifuef  Carmen  exUmpore 
effusum^  cum  in  JacobiMoym  Comelii  domo  experiment 
turn  ingenii  coram  toia  Academic  Jrequentw^  non  sine- 
muliorum  stupore^  faeereU  3.  Ignoratumis  Laudatio^ 
extemporaU  Thema  ibidem  reddiium^  post  9ex  horarttm 
disputationeSf  ut  prsesenles  aomnia  potius  Jovere  qitam 
rem  $e  veram  videre  ttffirmarint^  att  Manutrus,  4.  De 
Appulso  suo  Venetias*  5.  Oda  ad  Aidum  Manutium. 
6.  EpiHoUe  ad  Diversos.  7.  Pnefationes  solemnfs  in 
omnes  Scieniias  tacras  et  profanas*  8.  Judicium  de 
PhUoeophiam  9.  Errores  Anstoteiie*  10.  Arma  an 
Literm  Prsestantf  Qmirovereia  oratorio.  1 1.  Befuta^ 
tio  Mathemattcotumn  xa.  A  Comedy  in  the  Italian, 
language. 

CRICK,  among  farriers,  is  when  a  horse  cannot  turn 
his  neck  any  manner  of  way,  but  holds  it  fore  right,  in*' 
somuch  that  he  cannot  take  his  meat  from  the  ground 
without  great  pain. 

CRICKET.    See  Grtllus,  Ektomologt  Index. 

Cricket  is  also  the  name  of  an  exercise  or  game, 
with  bats  and  a  ball. 

Mtde-CRicKET.  See  GRYLLOTALrA,.  Ektomologt 
Index, 

CRICKLADE,  a  borough  town  of  Wiltshire,  si- 
tuated on  the  river  Isis,  about  26  miles  south-west  of 
Oxford.  It  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  Popu^ 
lation  1596.     W.  Lonjr.  i.  5  c.  N.  Lat.  51.  35. 

CRICOARYTENOtDMlS,  in  Anatomy,  a  name 
given  to  two  muscles  of  the  larynx.  See  Akatomt, 
Table  of  the  Muscles. 

CRICOIDES,  Tn  Anatomy,  a  cartilage  of  the  larynx, 
called  also  the  annular  cartilafre.  It  occupies  the  lowest 
part  by  way  of  base  to  the  rest  of  the  cartilages,  and 
to  the  lower  part  of  it  the  aspera  arteria  adheres.  See 
Akatomt,  Table  of  the  Muscles. 

CRICOTHYROIDJEOS^ 
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CRICOTHYROID/EUS,  in  Anatomy,  one  of  the 
five  proper  muscles  of  the  larjnx.      See  AnatoMY, 

y,,.   It         Table  of  the  Muscles* 
Punish.        CRlM-TAKTARS,  a  people  of  Asia,  so  called  be- 

'  laent     cause  they  originally  came  from  Crimea.     They  rove 
from  place  to  place  in  search  of  pastures,  their  houses 
being  drawn  on  carts.     Tliere  are  a  great  number  of 
them  about   Astracban,    to    which   place    they   flock 
in  the  winter-time  ^  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  en- 
ter the  city :  for  this  reason,  they  erect  huts  up  and 
down  in  the  open  fields:    which   are  made  either  of 
bulrushes  or  reeds,  being  about  12  feet  in  diameter, 
of  a  round  form,  and  with  a  bole  at  the  top  to  let  ont 
the  smoke.   Their  fuel  is  tnrf  or  cow-dung  \  and  when 
the  weather  is  very  cold,  they  cover  the  hut  with 'a 
coarse  cloth,  and  sometimes  pass  several  days  withont 
stirring  out.      They  are   generally  of  small  stature, 
with    large   faces,    little   eyes,   and  of  an  olive  com- 
plexion.    The  men  are  generally  so  wrinkled  in  their 
faces,    that  they  look  like  old  women.      Their  com- 
mon food  is  fish  dried  in  the  sun,  which  serves  tbem 
instead  of  bread  ^  and  they  eat  the  flesh  of  horses  as 
well  as  camels.     Their  drink  is  water  and  milk,  espe- 
cially mares  milk,   which   they  carry  about  in  nasty 
leathern  bags.      Their  garments  are   of  coarse  gray 
cloth,  with   a  loose  mantle  made  of  a  black  sfaeep^s 
skin,  and  a  cap  of  the  same.     The  women  are  clothed 
in  white  linen,  with  which  they  likewise  dress  their 
beads,  hanging  a  great  many  Moscovian  pence  about 
them  'j  and  there  is  likewise  a  hole  left  to  stick  fea- 
thers in.     As  for  their  religion,  they  are  a  sort  of  Ma* 
bometans  \  but  do  not  coop  up  their  women  like  the 
Turks. 

CRiM'Tartary,  or  Crimea,  See  Crimea. 
CRIME  ai3  J  Punishment.  The  discussion  and 
admeasurement  of  crimes  and  punishments  forms  in 
every  country  the  code  of  criminal  law  \  or,  as  it  is 
more  usually  denominated  in  England,  the  doctrine  of 
the  pleas  of  ilie  crown  ;  so  called,  because  the  king,  in 
whom  centres  the  majesty  of  the  whole  community,  is 
supposed  by  the  law  to  be  the  person  injured  by  every 
infraction  of  the  public  rights  belonging  to  that  com- 
munity ;  and  is  therefore  in  all  cases  the  proper  prose- 
cutor for  every  public  ofience. 

The  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  jarisprudence, 
which  teaches  the  nature,  extent,  and  degrees  of  every 
crime,  and  adjusts  to  it  its  adequate  and  necessary 
penalty,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  indi* 
vidual  in  the  state.  For  no  rank  or  elevation  in  life, 
no  uprightness  of  heart,  no  prudence  or  circumspection 
of  conduct,  should  tempt  a  man  to  conclude,  that  he 
may  not  at  some  time  or  other  be  deeply  interested  in 
these  researches.  The  infirmities  of  the  best  among 
us,  the  vices  and  ungovernable  passions  of  others,  the 
instability  of  all  human  affairs,  and  the  numberless  un- 
foreseen events  which  the  compass  of  m  day  may  bring 
forth,  will  teach  us  (upon  a  moment's  reflection),  that 
to  know  with  precision  what  the  laws  of  our  country 
have  forbidden,  and  the  deplorable  consequences  to 
which  a  wilful  disobedience  may  expose  us,  is  a  matter 
of  universal  concern. 

In  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  criminal 
law,  ought  also  to  be  the  care  and  attention  of  the  le* 
gislature  in  properly  forming  and  enforcing  it.  It 
should  be  founded  upon  principles  that  are  permanent, 


menu 


uniform  and  mivirsal ;  and  always  oonfonmble  to  Crime  aad 
the  dictates  of  trntfaf  and  justice,  the  feelings  of  huraa-    ~ 
nity,  and  the  indelible  rights  of  mankind  :  though  it 
sometimes  (provided  there  be  no  transgressions  of  those 
eternal  boundaiies)  may  be   modified,  narrowed,  or 
enlarged,  according  to  the  local  or  occasional  neceesi- 
ties  of  the  state  which  it  is  oseant  to  govern.     And 
yet,   either  from  a  want  of  attention  to   those   pria- 
eiples  in  the  first  concoction  of  the  laws,  aad  adopting 
in  their  stead  the  impetuous  dictates  of  avarice,  ambi* 
tion,  and  revenge  \  from  retaining  the  discordant  po- 
litical regulations,  which  successive  conquerors  or  Ac- 
tions have  established,  in  the  various  revolutions  of  go- 
vernment }  from  giving  a  lasting  efficacy  to  sanctions 
that  were  intended  to  be  temporary,  and  made   (as 
Lord  Bacon  expresses  it)  merely  upon  the  spur  of  the 
occasion  \  or,  lastly,  from  too  hastily  employing  such 
means  as  are  greatly  disproportionate  to  their  ends,  in 
order  to  check  the  progress  of  some  very  prevalent 
offence  j-— from  some,  or  firom  all,  of  these  causes,  it 
hath  happened,  that  the  criminal  law  is  in  every  coun- 
try of  Europe  more  rude  and  imperfect  than  the  civil. 
We  shall  not  here   enter  into  any  minute  inquiries 
concerning  the  local  constitutions  of  other  nations  \  tke 
inhumanity  and  mistaken  policy  of  which  have  been 
sufliciently  pointed  out  by  ingenious  writers  of  their 
own*.      But  even   with   us  in  Britain,  where  onr*AiBarea 
crown-law  is  with  justice  supposed  to  be  more  nearly  ^f>^tct- 
advanced  to  perfection  j  where  crimes  are  more  *<ccu-??^  . 
rately  defined,  and  penalties  less  uncertain  and  wbi-iiJ^^M^ 
Crary  \  where  all  our  accusations  are  public,  and  our&.«. 
trials  in  the  faoe  of  the  world  \  where  tortnre  is  an-> 
known,  and  every  delinquent  is  judged  by  such  of  his 
equals,  against  whom  he  can  form  no  exception,  or 
even  a  personal  dislike :— even  here  we  shall  occasion* 
ally  find  room  to  remark  some  particulars  that  seem 
to  want  revision  and  amendment.    These  have^chief- 
ly  arisen  from  too  scrupulous  an  adherence  to  some 
roles  of  the  ancient  common  law,  when  the  reaaone 
have  ceased  upon  which  tfaoee  rales  were  founded  \  froei 
not  repealing  such  of  the  old  penal  laws  as  are  eilher 
obsolete  or  ebeuid  \  and  firom  too  little  care  and  atteo^ 
tion  in  framing  and  passing  new  ones.    The  enacting 
of  penalties  to  which  a  whole  nation  shall  be  subject, 
ought  not  to  be  left,  as  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
passions  or  interests  of  a  few,  who  vpen  temporary 
motives  may  prefer  or  support  each  a  bill  \  but  he 
calmly  and  maturely  considered  by  persons  who  know 
what  provisions  the  laws  have  already  made  to  rcme* 
dy  the  mischief  complained  of,  who  can  from  expert^ 
ence  foresee  the  probable  consequences  of  those  which 
are  now  proposed,  and  who  will  judge  without  passion 
or  prejudice  how  adequate  they  are  to  the  evil.     It  ia 
never  usual  in  the  house  of  peers  even  to  read  a  private 
bill  which  may  affect  the  property  of  an  individoalt 
without  first  reierring  it  to  some  of  the  learned  judges, 
and  hearing  their  report  thereon.    And  surely  equal 
precaution  is  necessary,  when  laws  are  to  be  established 
which  may  affect  the  properhr,  the  liberty,  and  peii* 
haps  even  the  lives  of  thousand  Had  such  a  refereaoeBteM. 
taken  place,  it  is  impossible  that  in  the  x6th  century  itCooieMNt. 
could  ever  have  bean  made  a  capital  crime,  to  bicak 
down  (however  maliciously)  the  mound  of  a  fishpond, 
vrhereby  any  fish  shall  escape  j  or  to  cut  down  a  cher« 
ry-tree  in  an  cicbnrd.    Were  even  n  ccmmittee  ap. 
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Crine  and  pointed  bat  once  in  lOO  years  to  revise  tbe  criminal 

Paaifko    lawy  it  could  not  liaye  continued  to  this  hour  a  felony 

,   "tent*     without  benefit  of  clergy,  to  be  seen  for  one  month  in 

'        tbe  company  of  persons  who  call  tbemselveSi  or  are 

called,  Egyptians. 

It  is  true,  that  these  outrageons  penalties,  being 
seldom  or  never  inflicted,  are  hiurdiy  known  to  be  Che 
lair  by  the  public^  but  that  rather  aggravates  tbe 
mischief,  by  laying  a  snare  for  tbe  unwary*  Yet  they 
cannot  but  occur  to  the  observation  of  any  one,  who 
bath  undertaken  the  task  of  examining  the  great  out- 
lines of  our  law,  and  tracing  them  up  to  their  prin- 
ciples \  and  it  is  the  duty  of  such  a  one  to  hint  them 
with  decency  to  those  whose  abilities  and  stations 
enable  them  to  apply  the  remedy.  We  now  proceed 
to  consider  (in  the  first  place)  the  general  nature  of 
crimes, 

I.  A  crime,  or  misdemeanoor,  b  an  act  committed, 
er  omitted,  in  violation  of  a  public  law,  either  forbid- 
ding or  commanding  it.  This  general  definition  com- 
prehends both  crimes  and  misdemeanoors  \  which,  pro- 
perly speaking,  are  mere  synonymous  terms ;  though, 
in  common  usage,  tbe  word  *^  crimes*^  is  made  to  de- 
note such  offences  as  are  of  a  deeper  and  more  atro- 
cious dye  'j  while  smaller  faults,  and  omissions  of  less 
consequence,  are  comprised  under  the  gentler  name  of 
**  misdemeanours*'  only. 

The  distinction  of  public  wrongs  from  private,  of 
crimes  and  misdemeanoors  from  civil  injuries,  seems 
principally  to  consist  in  this  \  that  private  wrongs,  or 
civil  injuries,  are  an  infringement  or  privation  of  the 
civil  rights  which  belong  to  individuals,  considered 
merely  as  individuals  3  public  wrongs,  or  crimes  and 
misdemeanours,  are  a  breach  and  violation  of  the  pub- 
lic rights  and  duties  due  to  tbe  whole  community, 
considered  as  a  community,  in  its  social  aggregate  ca- 
pacity. As  if  I  detain  a  field  from  another  man,  to 
which  the  law  has  given  him  alright,  this  is  a  civil  in- 
jury, and  not  a  crime  v  for  here  only  the  right  of  an 
individual  is  concerned,  and  it  is  immaterial  to  the 
public  which  of  us  is  in  possession  of  the  land  %  but 
treason,  murder,  and  robbery,  are  properly  ranked  a- 
meng crimes;  since,  besides  tbe  injury  done  to  indi- 
viduals, they  strike  at  the  very  being  of  society;  which 
cannot  possibly  subsist,  where  actions  of  this  sort  are 
suffered  to  escape  with  impunitj. 

In  all  cases  die  crime  includes  an  injury;  every  pub- 
lic offence  is  ulso  a  private  wrong,  and  somewhat  more ; 
it  affects  the  individual,  and  it  likewise  affects  the  com- 
munity. Thus  treason  in  imagining  the  king's  death, 
involves  in  it  conspiracy  against  the  individual,  which 
IS  also  a  civil  injury ;  but  as  this  species  of  treason  in 


and  atrocious  injuries  the  private  wrong  is  swallowed  crime  asd 
up  in  the  public ;  we  seldom  hear  any  mention  made  Poniih- 
of  satisfaction  to  the  individual ;  the  satisfaction  to  tbe  vkt^t. 
community  being  so  very  great.  And  indeed,  as  the 
public  crime  is  not  otherwise  avenged  than  by  forfei- 
ture of  life  and  property,  it  is  impossible  afterwards 
to  make  any  reparation  for  the  private  wrong  ;  which 
can  only  be  had  from  the  body  or  goods  of  the  ag- 
gressor. But  there  are  crimes  of  an  inferior  nature, 
in  which  the  public  punishment  is  not  so  severe,  but  it 
affords  room  for  a  private  compensation  also ;  and 
herein  tbe  distinction  of  crimes  from  civil  injuries  is 
very  apparent.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  battery, 
or  beating  another,  the  aggressor  may  be  indicted  for 
this  at  the  suit  of  the  king,  for  disturbing  tbe  public 
peace,  and  be  punished  criminally  by  fine  and  impri- 
sonment ;  and  tbe  party  beaten  may  also  have  bis  pri- 
vate remedy  by  action  of  trespass  for  the  injury,  which 
he  in  particular  sustains,  and  recover  a  civil  satisfac- 
tion in  damages.  So  also,  in  case  of  a  public  nuisance, 
as  digging  a  ditch  across  a  highway,  this  is  punishable 
by  indictment,  as  a  common  offence  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  all  his  majesty's  subjects  :  but  if  any  in- 
dividual sustains  any  special  damage  thereby,  as  lam- 
ing his  horse,  breaking  his  carriage,  or  tbe  like, 
the  offender  may  be  compelled  to  make  ample  satis- 
faction, as  well  for  the  private  injury  as  for  tbe  public 
wrong. 

11.  Tbe  nature  ef  crimes  and  misdemeanonrs  in  ge- 
neral being  thus  ascertained  and  distinguished,  we 
proeeed  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  general  na- 
ture of  punishments :  Which  are  evils  or  inconvenien- 
ces consequent  upon  crimes  and  misdemeanours ;  be- 
ing devised,  denounced,  and  inflicted  by  human  laws, 
in  consequence  of  disobedience  or  misbehaviour  in 
those  to  regulate  whose  conduct  such  laws  were  re- 
spectively made.  And  herein  we  will  briefly  consider 
the/iot0er,  the  end^  and  ih^tneaswref  of  human  pu- 
nishment* 

I.  As  to  the  power  of  human  punishment,  or  the 
right  of  the  temporal  legislator  to  inflict  discretionary 
penalties  for  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  It  is  clear, 
that  the  right  of  punishing  crimes  against  the  law  of 
nature,  as  murder  and  the  like,  is,  in  a  state  of  mere 
nature,  vested  in  every  individual.  For  it  must  be 
vested  in  somebody ;  otherwise  tbe  laws  of  nature 
would  he  vain  and  fruitless,  if  none  were  empowered 
to  put  them  in  execution  5  and  if  that  power  is  vested 
in  any  one,  it  must  also  be  vested  in  all  mankind  ; 
since  all  are  by  nature  equal.  Whereof  the  first  mur- 
derer Cain  was  so  sensible,  that  we  find  him  expres- 
sing his  apprehensions,  that  whoever  should  find  him 


its  consequences  principally  tends  to  the  dissolution  of    would  slay  him.     In  a  state  of  society  this  right  is 


government,  and  the  destruction  thereby  of  the  order 
and  peace  of  society,  this  denominates  it  a  crime  of 
the.  highest  magfiltode.  Murder  is  an  injury  to  the 
life  of  an  individual ;  but  the  law  of  society  considers 
principally  the  loss  which  the  state  sustains  by  be- 
ing deprived  of  a  member,  and  the  pernicieus  ex- 
ample thereby  set  for  others  to  do  the  like.  Rob- 
bery may  be  considered  in  tbe  same  view :  it  is  an  in* 
jniT  to  private  property ;  but,  were  that  all,  a  civil 
sattsfiiction  in  damages  might  atone  for  it ;  the  public 
mischief  is  the  thing,  for  the  prevention  of  which  our 


transferred  from  individuals  to  the  sovereign  power; 
whereby  men  are  prevented  from  being  judges  ip  their 
own  causes,  which  is  one  of  the  evils  that  civil  go- 
vernment was  intended  to  remedy.  Whatever  power 
therefore  individuals  had  of  punishing  offences  against 
the  law  of  nature,  that  is  now  vested  in  the  magi- 
strate alone ;  who  bears  the  sword  of  justice  by  the 
consent  of  the  whole  community.  And  to  this  pre- 
cedent natural  power  of  individuals  must  be  referred 
that  right,  which  some  have  argued  to  belong  to  every 
state  (though,  in  fact,   never  exercised  by  any),  of 


btws  have  made  it  a  capital  offence*    In  these  gross    punishing  not  only  their  own  subjects,  but  also  foreign 
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dime  and  ambastuclon,  even  with  death  itself;  ia  case  tbej  have 
Funi«k.    offended,  not  indeed  a^^ainst  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
•country,  but  against  the  divine  laws  of  nature,  and 
•become  liable  thereby  to  forfeit  their  lives  for  their 
•guilt* 

As  to  offences  merely  against  the  laws  of  society, 
which  are  only  mala  proMfita^  and  not  ma^  in  se ; 
the  temporal  magistrate  is  also  impowered  to  inflict 
coercive  penalties  for  such  transgression  :  and  this  by 
the  consent  of  individuals  \  who,  in  forming  societies, 
did  either  tacitly  or  expressly  invest  the  sovereign 
.power  with  a  right  of  making  laws,  and  of  enforcing 
obedience  to  them  when  made,  by  exercising,  upon 
their  non-observance,  severities  adequate  to  the  eviU 
The  lawfulness,  therefore,  of  punishing  such  criminals 
is  founded  upon  this  principle,  that  the  law  by  which 
theysuffer  was  made  by  their  own  consent  \  it  is  a  pat  t 
of  the  original  contract  into  which  they  entered,  when 
first  the  J  engaged  in  society  \  it  was  calculated  for,  and 
Jias  long  contributed  to,  their  own  security. 

This  right  therefore,  being  thus  conferred  by  uni^ 
<versal  consent,  gives  to  the  state  exactly  the  same 
^ower,  and  no  more,  over  all  its  members,  as  each 
individual  member  had  naturally  over  himself  or 
others  \  which  has  occasioned  some  to  doubt,  how  far 
•a  human  legislature  ought  to  inflict  capital  punishments 
for  positive  offensives  \  offences  against  the  municipal 
law  only,  and  not  against  the  law  of  nature  \  since  no 
individual  has  naturally  a  power  of  inflicting  death  up- 
on  himself  or  others  for  actions  in  themselves  indifferent. 
With  regard  to  offences  tnaia  in  #e,  capital  punishments 
are  in  some  instances  inflicted  by  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  God  himself  to  all  mankind  \  as,  in  the  case 
4)f  murder,  by  the  precept  delivered  to  Noah,  their  com- 
mon ancestor  and  representative,  '*  Whoso  sheddeth 
man*8  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.**  In 
other  instances  they  are  inflicted  after  the  example  of 
•the  Creator,  in  his  positive  code  of  laws  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  Jewish  republic ;  as  in  the  case  of  the 
<crime  against  nature.  But  they  are  sometimes  inflict- 
ed without  such  express  warrant  or  example,  at  the 
will  and  discretion  of  the  human  legislature  \  as  for 
forgery,  for  theft,  and  sometimes  for  offences  of  a 
lighter  kind.  The  practice  is  thus  justified  by  that 
great  and  good  man  Sir  Matthew  Hale :  **  When  of- 
fences grow  enormous,  frequent,  and  dangerous  to  a 
kingdom,  or  state,  destructive  or  highly  pernicious  to 
«ivil  societies,  and  to  the  great  insecurity  and  danger 
4>f  the  kingdom  or  its  inhabitants,  severe  punishment, 
and  even  death  itself,  is  necessary  to  be  annexed  to  laws 
in  many  cases  by  the  prudence  of  lawgivers.**  It  is 
therefore  the  enormity,  or  dangerous  tendency,  of  the 
«rime,  that  alone  4;an  warrant  any  earthly  legislature 
in  putting  him  to  death  that  commits  it.  It  is  not  its 
frequency  only,  or  the  difficulty  of  otherwise  prevent- 
ing it,  that  i#ill  excuse  our  attempting  to  prevent  it  by 
a  wanton  effusion  of  human  blood.  Fur  though  the 
•nd  of  punishment  is  to  deter  men  from  offending,  it 
never  can  follow  from  thence,  that  it  is  lawful  to  de- 
ter them  at  any  rate  and  by  any  means  ^  since  there 
may  be  unlawful  methods  of  enforcing  obedience  even 
to  the  justest  laws.  Every  humane  legislator  will  be 
therefore  extremely  cautious  of  establishing  laws  that 
inflict  the  penalty  of  death,  especially  for  slight  offen- 
ces, or  such  as  are  merely  positlye.    He  will  expect  a 
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better  reason  for  hit  to  doioe  than  that  loose  one  which  Crime  aad 
generally  is  given  \  that  it  is  found  by  former  expert-  f  ani«Ji. 
ence  that  no  lighter  penalty  will  be  eflS^ctuah  For  is  n>eBt. 
it  found  upon  farther  experience,  that  capital  ponish*  "  '^ 
meats  are  more  effectniU  f  Was  the  vast  territory  of 
all  the  Rutsias  worse  regulated  under  the  late  empress 
Eliatabeth,  than  under  her  more  sanguinary  predeces- 
sors ?  Is  it  BOW,  under  Catharine  II.  leas  civilized,  less 
social,  less  secure  \  And  yet  we  are  assured,  that  nei- 
ther of  these  iliostrioos  princesses  have,  throughout  their 
whole  administration,  inflicted  the  penalty  of  death : 
and  the  latter  has,  upon  full  persuasion  of  its  being  use- 
less, nay  even  pernicious,  given  orders  for  abolishing 
it  entirely  throughout  her  extensive  dominions.  But 
indeed,  were  capital  punishments  proved  by  experience 
to  be  a  sure  and  effectual  remedy,  that  would  not  prove 
the  necessity  (upon  which  tiie  justice  and  propriety  de- 
pend) of  inflicting  them  upon  all  occasions  when  other 
expedients  fail.  It  is  feared  this  reasoning  would  ex- 
tend a  great  deal  too  far.  For  instance,  the  damage 
done  to  our  public  roads  by  loaded  waggons  is  univer- 
sally allowed,  and  many  laws  have  been  made  to  pre- 
vent it,  none  of  which  have  hitherto  proved  effectual. 
But  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  it  would  be  just 
for  the  legislature  to  inflict  death  upon  every  obstinate 
carrier,  who  defeats  or  eludes  the  provisions  of  for- 
mer statutes.  Where  the  evil  to  be  prevented  is  not 
adequate  to  the  violence  of  the  preventive,  a  sovereign 
that  thinks  ^riously  can  never  justify  such  a  law  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience  and  humanity.  To  shed  the 
blood  of  our  fellow  creature  is  a  matter  that  requires 
the  greatest  deliberation,  and  the  fullest  conviction  of 
our  own  authority  J  for  life  is  the  immediate  gift  of 
God  to  man  ;  which  neither  he  can  resign,  nor  can  it 
be  taken  from  him,  unless  by  the  command  or  pft*- 
mission  of  Him  who  gave  it,  either  expressly  revealed, 
or  collected  from  the  laws  of  nature  or  society  by  clear 
and  indisputable  demonstration. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  deny  the  right  of 
the  legislature  in  any  conntry  to  enforce  its  own  laws 
by  the  death  of  the  transgressor,  though  persons  of 
some  abilities  have  doubted  it }  but  only  to  suggest  a 
few  hints  for  the  consideration  of  such  as  are,  or  may 
hereafter  become,  legislators.  When  a  question  arises, 
whether  death  may  be  lawfully  inflicted  for  this  or 
that  transgression,  the  wisdom  of  the  laws  must  de- 
cide it :  and  to  this  public  judgment  or  decision  all 
private  judgments  must  submit ;  else  there  is  an  end 
of  the  firs^  principle  of  all  society  and  government.-: 
The  guiK  of  blood,  if  any,  most  lie  at  their  doocs, 
who  mifiinterpret  the  extent  of  their  warrant  \  and 
not  at  the  doors  of  the  subject,  who  is  bound  to  re- 
ceive the  interpretations  that  are  given  by  the  sovereign 
power. 

2.  As  to  the  end,  or  final  causet  of  human  punish- 
ments. This  is  not  by  way  of  atonement  or  expia- 
tion for  the  crime  committed  \  for  that  must  be  left  to 
the  just  determination  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  but  as 
a  precaution  against  future  offences  of  the  same  kind. 
This  is  effected  three  ways :  either  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  offender  himself  j  for  which  purpose  all 
corporeal  punishments,  fines,  and  temporary  exile  or 
imprisonment,  are  inflicted  j  or,  by  deterring  others 
by  the  dread  of  his  example  from  offending  in  the  like 
way^  *'  ut.p<tna  (as  Tully  expresses  it),  adpaucos^  tne- 
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Clime  and  '*  tu»  ad  omnetf  perveniat;  wbicb  gave  rise  to  all  igno- 
jPaaUii«  minioDS  ponishmeots,  and  to  such  execotions  of  justice 
are  open  and  public)  or,  lastly,  by  depriving  the 
party  injuring  of  tbe  power  to  do  future  miscbief  j 
whicb  IS  eflfected  by  either  potting  bim  to  death,  or 
condemning  bim  to  perpetual  confinement,  slavery,  or 
exile.  Tbe  same  one  end,  of  preventing  future  crimes, 
is  endeavoured  to  be  answered  by  each  of  these  three 
species  of  punishment.  Tbe  public  gains  equal  security, 
whether  the  offender  himself  be  amended  by  wholesome 
correction,  or  ivhetber  be  be  disabled  from  doing  any 
farther  harm :  and  if  the  penalty  fails  of  both  these 
effects,  as  it  may  do,  still  tbe  terror  of  his  example 
remains  as  a  warning  to  other  citizens.  The  method, 
however,  of  inflicting  punishment  ought  always  to  be 
proportioned  to  tbe  particular  purpose  it  is  meant  to 
serve,  and  by  no  means  to  exceed  it }  therefore  the 
pains  of  death,  and  perpetual  disability  bv  exile, 
slavery,  or  imprisonment,  ought  never  to  be  inflicted, 
but  when  tbe  offender  appears  incorrigible :  which 
may  be  collected  either  from  a  repetition  of  minuter 
offences  j  or  from  tbe  perpetration  of  some  one  crime 
of  deep  malignity,  which  of  itself  demonstrates  a 
disposition  witboot  hope  or  probability  of  amendment : 
and  in  such  cases  it  would  be  cruelty  to  the  public 
to  defer  the  punishment  of  such  m  criminal  till  be 
had  an  opportunity  of  repeating  perhaps  the  worst  of 
villanies. 

3.  As  to  tbe  measure  of  human  ponitbments.  From 
what  has  been  observed  in  the  former  articles,  we  may 
collect,  that  tbe  quantity  of  ponisbment  can  never  be 
absolutely  determined  by  any  standing  invariable  rule ; 
but  it  most  be  left  to  the  arbitration  of  the  legislature 
to  inflict  such  penalties  as  are  warranted  by  the  laws  of 
nature  and  society,  and  such  as  appear  to  be  tbe  best 
calculated  to  answer  tbe  end  of  precaution  against  fu- 
ture offences. 

Hence  it  will  be  evident,  that  what  some  have  so 
highly  extolled  for  its  equity,  the  lest  taUoniSf  or  **  law 
ofretaliation,**  can  never  be  in  all  cases  an  adequate  or 
permanent  rale  of  punishment.  In  some  cases  indeed  it 
teems  to  be  dictated  by  natural  reason  :  as  in  the  case 
of  conspiracies  to  do  an  injury,  or  false  accusations  of 
the  innocent }  to  which  we  may  add  that  law  of  the 
Jews  and  Egyptians,  mentioned  by  Josephus  and  Dio- 
dorus  Sicnlus,  that  whoever  without   sufficient  oaose 
was  found  with  any  mortal  poison  in  bis  custody,  should 
himself  be  obliged  to  take  it.     But,  in  general,  the  dif- 
ference of  persons,  place,  time,  provocation,  or  other 
circumstances,  may  enhance  or  mitigate  tbe  offence ; 
mud  in  such  cases  retaliation  can  never  be  a  proper 
neasare  of  justice.    If  a  nobleman  strikes  a  peasant, 
all  mankind  will  see,  that  if  a  court  of  justice  awards 
ft  return  of  the  blow,  it  is  more  than  a  just  compen« 
sation.     On  the  other  hand,  retaliation  may  sometimes 
be  too  easy  a  sentence  ^  as,  if  a  man  maliciouslv  should 
pot  out  the  reoMining  eye  of  bim  who  had  lost  one 
before,  it  is  too  slight  a  punishment  for  tbe  maimer 
to  lose  only  one  of  bis :  and  therefore  tbe  law  of  the 
Locrians,  wbioli  demanded  an  eye  for  an  eye,  was  in 
this  instance  judiciously  altered ;  by  decreeing,  in  imi- 
tation of  8olon*s  laws,  that  he  who  struck  out  the  eye 
of  a  one-e^ed  man,  should  lose  both  his  own  in  re- 
turn.   Besides,  there  are  very  many  crimes,  that  will 
in  no  shape  admit  of  these  penalties,  without  manifest 
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absurdity  and  wickedness.    Theft  cnnnot  be  punished  CHma^iid 
by  theft,  defamation  by  defamation,  forgery  by  forgery,    l*unUli« 
adultery  by  adultery,  and  the  like.    And  wo  may  add, 
that  those  instances,  wherein  retaliation  appears  to  be 
used,  even  by  the  divine  authority,  do  not  really  pro* 
ceed  upon  the  rule  of  exact  retribution,  by  doing  lo  tbe 
criminal  the  same  hurt  be  has  done  to  his  neighbour, 
and  no  more;  but  thb  correspondence  between   the 
crime  and  punishment  is  barely  a  consequence  from 
some  other  principle.     Death  is  ordered  to  be  punished 
with  death }  not  because  one  is  equivalent  to  the  other, 
for   that    would   be    expiation,  and  not  punishment. 
Nor  is  death   always  an   equivalent   for  death:  the 
execution  of  a  needy  decrepid  assassin  is  a  poor  satis* 
faction  for  tbe  death  of  a  nobleman  in  the  bloom  of  bis 
yootb,  and  full  enjoyment  of  his  friends,  his  honours, 
and  his  fortune.  But  the  reason  upon  which  this  sentence 
is  grounded  seems  to  be,  that  this  is  the  highest  penalty 
that  man  can  inflict,  and  tends  most  to  the  security  of 
tbe  world :  by  removing  one  murderer  from  tbe  earth, 
and  setting  a  dreadful  example  to  deter  others :  so  that 
even  this  grand  instance  proceeds  upon  other  principles 
than  those  of  retaliation.     And  truly,  if  any  measure 
of  punishment  is  to  be  taken  from  the  damage  sustained 
by  the  sufferer,  tbe  punishment  ought  rather  to  exceed 
than  equal  the  injury  ;  since  it  seems  contrary  to  reason 
and  equity,  that  the  guilty  (if  convicted)  should  suffer 
no   more    than   the    innocent    has  done   before  him; 
especially  as  the  suffering  of  tbe  innocent  is  past  and 
irrevocable,  that  of  tbe  guilty  is  future,   contingent, 
and   liable  to   be  escaped  or  evaded.     With  regard 
indeed  to  crimes  that  are  incomplete,  which  consist 
merely  in  the  intention,  and  are  not  yet  carried  into- 
act,  as  conspiracies  and  tbe  like ;  the  innocent  has  a 
chance  to  frustrate  or  avoid  the  villany,  as  the  con- 
spirator has  also  a  chance  to  escape  his  punishment ; 
and  this  may  be  one  reason  why  the  lex  taHonii  is 
more  proper  to  be  inflicted,  if  at  all,  for  crimes  that 
consist  in  intention,  than  for  each  as  are  carried  into 
jMt.     It  seems  indeed  consonant  to  natural  reason,  and 
has  therefore  been  adopted  as  a  maxim  by  several  theo- 
retical writers,  that  the  pnnishment  due  to  the  crime  of 
which  one  falsely  accuses  another,  should  be  inflicted 
on  the  perjured  informer.     Accordingly,  when  it  was 
once  attempted  to  introduce  into  England  tbe  law  of 
retaliation,  it  was  intended  as  a  punishment  for  such 
only  as  preferred  malicious  accusations  against  others ; 
it  being   enacted    by   statute  37    Edw.    III.    c.  18. 
that  such  as  preferred  any  suggestions  to  the  king^ 
great  council  should  put  in  sureties  of  taliation  ;  that 
is,  to  incur  the  same  pain  that  tbe  other  should  have 
had,  in  case  the  suggestion  were  found  untrue.    But, 
after  one  year's  experience,  this  ponbhment  of  talia- 
tion was  lejected,  and  imprisonment  adopted   in  its 
steady 

But  though  from  what  has  been  said  it  appeam,  that 
there  cannot  be  any  regular  determinate  method  of 
rating  tbe  quantity  of  punishments  for  crimes,  by  any 
one  uniform  rule ;  but  they  must  be  referred  to  the 
will  and  discretion  of  the  legislative  power :  yet  there 
are  some  general  principles,  drawn  from  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  tbe  crime,  that  may  be  of  some  as* 
sistance  in  allotting  it  an  adequate  punishment. 

As,  first,  with  regard  to  tbe  object  of  it :  for  the 
greater  and  more  exalted  the  object  of  an  injury  is, 
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(.rime  and  the  more  care  bhonid  be  taken  to  preTcnt  that  Injury, 
i'iini«h-  and  of  conr^e  under  this  aggravation  the  punishment 
nieni.  should  be  more  severe.  Therefore  treason  in  con- 
spiring the  king^a  death  is  (in  Britain)  punished  with 
greater  rigour  than  even  aotuall?  killing  any  private 
subject.  And  yet,  generally,  a  design  to  transgress 
is  not  so  flagrant  an  enormity  as  the  actual  completion 
of  that  design.  For  evil,  the  nearer  we  approach  it, 
is  the  more  disagreeable  and  shocking  ^  so  that  it 
requires  'more  obstinacy  in  wickedness  to  perpetrate 
an  unlawful  action,  than  barely  to  entertain  the 
thought  of  it }  and  it  is  an  encouragement  to  repentance 
and  remorse,  even  till  the  last  stage  of  any  crime, 
that  it  never  is  too  late  to  retract  j  and  that  if  a  man 
stops  even  here,  it  is  better  for  him  than  if  he  proceeds ; 
for  which  reason  an  attempt  to  rob,  to  ravish,  or  to 
kill,  is  far  less  penal  than  the  actual  robbery,  rape,  or 
murder.  But  in  the  case  of  a  treasonable  conspiracy, 
the  object  whereof  is  the  king's  majesty's,  the  bare 
intention  will  deserve  the  highest  degree  of  severity ; 
not  because  the  Intention  is  equivalent  to  the  act  itself  ^ 
but  because  the  greatest  rigour  is  no  more  than  ade- 
quate to  a  treasonable  purpose  of  the  heart,  and  there  k 
no  greater  left  to  inflict  upon  the  actual  execution  itself. 

Again,  The  violence  of  passion,  or  temptation,  may  * 
sometimes  alleviate  a  crime :  as  theft,  in  case  of  hunger, 
is  far  more  worthy  of  compassion,  than  when  committed 
through  avarice,  or  to  supply  one  in  luxurious  excesses. 
To  kill  a  man  upon  sudden  and  violent  resentment  is 
less  penal  than  upon  cool  deliberate  malice.  The  age, 
education,  and  character,  of  the  offender )  the  repetition 
(or  otherwise)  of  the  offence  ^  the  time,  the  place,  the 
company  wherein  it  was  committed ;  all  tliese,  and  a 
thousand  other  incidents,  may  aggravate  or  extenuate 
the  crime  (a). 

Farther,  As  punishments  are  chiefly  intended  for 
the  prevention  of  future  crimes,  it  is  but  reasonable 
that  among  crimes  of  different  natures  those  should  be 
most  8evei*ely  punished,  which  are  the  most  destructive 
of  the  public  safety  and  happiness )  and,  among  crimes 
of  an  equal  malignity,  those  which  a  man  has-  the  most 
frequent  and.  easy  opportunities  of  committing,  which 
cannot  be  so  easily  guarded  against  as  others,  and 
which  therefore  the  offender  baa  the  strongest  induce- 
ment to  commit :  according  to  what  Cicero  observes, 
Ea  sunt  animadvertenda  peccata  maxune^  qua  difficile 
lime  prascavesUur.  Hence  it  is,  that  for  a  servant  to  rob 
his  master  is  in  more  cases  capital  than  for  a  stranger. 
If  a  servant  kills  his  master,  it  is  a  species  of  treason  ; 
in  another  it  is  only  murder.  To  steal  a  handkerchief, 
or  other  trifle  of  above  the  value  of  twelve  pence,  pri- 
vately from  one^s  person,  is  made  capital  'y  but  to  carry 
off  a  load  of  com  from  an  open  field,  though  of  fifty 
times  greater  value,  Is  punished  with  transportation 
only.  And  in  the  island  of  Man  this  rule  was  formerly 
carried  so  far,  that  to  take  away  a  horse  or  an  ox  was 
there  no  felony,,  but  a^  trespass  ^  because  of  the  difficulty 
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in  that  little  territory  to  conceal  them  or  cany  them  off:  Crime  and 
but  to  steal  a  pig  or  a  fowl,  which  is  easily  done,  was  a    Punish- 
capital  misdemeanour,  and  the  offender  was  puoisbed 
with  death. 

Lastly,  As  a  conclusion  to  the  whole,  we  may  observe^ 
that  punishments  of  unreasonable  seventy,  especially 
when  Indiscriminately  Inflicted,  have  less  effect  in  pr^ 
venting  crimes,  and  amending  the  manners  of  a  people, 
than  such  as  are  moie  merciful  in  general,  yet  properly 
intermixed  with  due  distinctions  of  severity.  It  is  the 
sentiment  of  an  ingenious  writer,  who  seems  to  have  well 
studied  the  springs  of  human  action,  that  crimes  are 
more  effectually  prevented  by  the  certainty  than  by  the 
severity  of  punishment  ^  for  the  excessive  severity  of 
the  laws  (says  Montesquieu)  hinders  their  execution. 
When  the  punishment  surpasses  all  measure,  the  public 
will  frequently  prefer  impunity  to  it.  This  also  the  sta* 
tnte  I  Mar.  st.  z.  c.  i  recites  in  Its  preamble,  ^*  that  the 
state  of  every  king  consists  more  assuredly  in  the  love  of 
the  subjects  towards  their  prince,  than  In  the  dread  of 
laws  made  with  rigorous  pains  :  and  that  laws  made  for 
the  preservation  of  the  commonwealth  without  great 
penalties,  are  more  often  obeyed  and  kept  than  law» 
made  with  extreme  punishments.*'  Happy  bad  it  been 
for  the  nation  if  the  subsequent  practice  of  that  deluded 
princess  In  matters  of  religion,  had  been  correspondent 
to  these  sentlmentsof  herself  and  parliament  in  mattecs 
of  state  and  government !  We  may  further  observe,  that 
sanguinary  laws  are  a  bad  symptom  of  the  distemper  of 
any  state,  or  at  least  of  Its  weak  constitution.  The  laws 
of  the  Roman  kings,  and  the  twelve  tables  of  the 
decemvirr\  were  full  of  cruel  punishments:  tbePorcian 
law,  which  exempted  all  citizens  from  sentence  of  death, 
silently  abrogated  them  all.  In  this  period  the  repablie 
flourished :  under  the.  emperors  severe  punishments  were 
revived,  and  then  the  empire  fell. 

It  is,  moreover,  absurd  and  impolitic  to  a|»^y  the 
same  pnnisbment  to  crimes  of  different  majigaity.  A 
multitude  of.  sanguinary  laws,  (besides  ^tke  doubt  Umt 
may  be  entertained  concerning  the  right  of  making 
them)  do  likewise  prove  a  manifest  defect  either  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  legislative,  or  the  strength  of  the  esQ^ 
cutive,  ^power.  It  is  a  kind  of  quackery  ia  goven^ 
menty  and  argnes  a  want  of  solid  skill,  to  apply  tke 
same  universal  remedy^  the  ultimum  wppUchfm^  to  eveiy 
case  of  difficulty.  It  is,  it  roust  be  owned.  Bach  easier 
to  extirpate  than  to  amend  mankind  \  yet  that  magie- 
trate  must  be  esteemed  both  a  weak  aad  a  cruel  sms 
geon,  who  cuts  off  every  limb  which  throogh  igno- 
rance or  indolence  he  will  not  attempt  to  cure.  It  has 
been  therefore  ingeniously  proposed,  that,  in  every  stale 
a  scale  of  crimes  should  be  formed,  with  a  eerrespoo^ 
tng  scale  of  punishments,  descendiiig  frojv  the  greatest 
to  the  least.  But  if  that  be  too  romantic  aa  idea,  yet 
at  least  a  wise  legislator  will  mark  the  principal  diviP 
sions,  and  not  assign  penalties  of  the  first  degree  to  oS- 
fences  of  an  Inferior  rank.  Where  men  see  no  distiae- 
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(a)  Thus  Demosthenes  (in  his  oration  against  Midas)"  finely  works  up  the  affgravations  of  the  insaltt  he 
had  received,  ^'  I  was  abused  (says  be)  by  my  enemy,  in  cold  blood,  out  of  nafioe,  not  by  beat  of  wwe,  m 
^  the  morning,  publicly,  before  strangers  as  well  as  citizens  ^  and  that  in  the  temple,  whither  the  dot;  of  mj 
^  office  called  mej' 
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Crimt  and  ^'^"  made  in  the  natare  and  gradations  of  puntshmenty 
Faniih.    the  generality  will  be  led  to  conclude  there  is  no  dis« 

'      tlnciion  in  the  guilt.     Thus  in  France  the  punishment 

of  robhery, either  with  or  without  murder,  is  the  same: 
hence  it  is,  that  though  perhaps  they  are  therefore 
Bubject  to  fewer  robberies,  yet  they  ncTer  rob  but 
they  also  murder.  lo  China  murderers  are  cut  to  pie* 
ces,  and  robbers  not :  hence  in  that  country  they  never 
murder  on  the  highway,  though  they  often  rob.  And 
in  Britain,  besides  the  additional  terrors  of  a  speedy 
execution,  and  a  subsequent  exposure  or  dissection, 
robbers  have  a  hope  of  transportation,  which  seldom  is 
extended  to  murderers.  This  has  the  same  effect  here 
as  in  China,  in  preventing  frequent  assassination  and 
slaughter. 

Yet  though  in  this  instance  we  may  glory  in  the 
wisdom  of  our  law,  we  shall  find  it  more  difficult  to 
justify  the  frequency  of  capital  punishments  to  be  found 
therein;  inflicted  (perhaps  inattentively)  by  a  multi- 
tude of  successive  independent  statutes,  upon  crimes 
very  different  in  their  natures.  It  is  a  melancholy 
truth,  that  among  the  variety  of  actions  which  men 
are  daily  liable  to  commit,  no  less  than  i6o  have  been 
declared  by  act  of  parliament  to  be  felonies  without 
benefit  of  clergy  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  worthy  of 
instant  death.  So  dreadful  a  list,  instead  of  diminish- 
ing, increases  the  number  of  offenders.  The  injured, 
through  compassion,  will  often  forbear  to  prosecote ; 
j«rles,  through  compasion,  will  sometimes  forget  their 
oaths,  and  either  acquit  the  guilty  or  mitigitte  the  na- 
ture of  the  offence }  and  judges,  through  compassion, 
will  respite  one  half  of  the  convicts,  and  recommend 
them  to  the  royal  mercy.  Among  so  many  chances  of 
escaping,  the  needy  and  hardened  offender  overlooks 
the  multitude  that  suffer:  he  boldly  engages  in  somo 
desperate  attempt }  and,  if  unexpectedly,  the  hand  of  jus- 
tice overtakes  him,  he  deems  himself  peculiarly  unfor* 
tunate  in  falling  at  last  a  sacrifice  to  those  laws  which 
long  impunity  has  taught  him  to  contemn.  See  the 
article  Crimes  in  the  SuprLEMCNT. 

As  to  the  trials  and  mode  of  punishment,  see  Ar- 
raignment }  Trial,  and  the  references  therefrom ; 
Conviction;  Judgment;  Attainder;  Corruption 
of  Bhod;  Forfeiture;  Execution;  the  several 
Crimes  under  their  respective  names.    See  Law  Index. 

Persons  capable  or  incapable  ^committing  CRisiBS  g 
or  (which  is  all  one)  of  suffering  the  censorei  of  the 
law  upon  the  commission  of  forbidden  acts. 

All  the  several  pleas  and  excuses  which  protect  the 
committer  of  a  forbidden  act  from  the  punishment 
which  is  otherwise  annexed  thereto,  may  be  reduced 
to  this  single  consideration,  the  want  or  defect  of  wHl, 
An  involuntary  act,  at  it  has  no  claim  to  merit,  so 
neither  can  it  induce  any  goilt:  the  concurrence  of 
the  will,  when  it  has  its  choice  either  to  do  or 'to  avoid 
the  fact  in  question,  being  the  only  thing  that  renders 
fanipen  actions  either  praiseworthy  or  culpable.  In- 
deed, to  make  a  complete  crime,  cognizable  by  human 
laws,  there  must  be  both  a  will  and  an  act*  For 
though,  Mr  Joro  ronscientue^  a  fixed  design  or  will  to 
do  an  unlawful  act  is  almost  as  heinoua  as  the  commis- 
tion  of  it ;  yet  as  no  temporal  tribunal  can  search  the 
heart,  or  fathom  the  intentions  of  the  mind,  otherwise 
than  as  they  are  demonstrated  by  outward  actions,  it 
therefore  cannot  pnnish  for  what  it  cannot  know.    For 


meiit, 
Crimea. 


which  reason,  in  all  temporal  jurisdictions,  an  otrr/  act,  Crime  unci 
or  some  open  evidence  of  an  intended  crime,  is  neces-  Pun»h. 
sary  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  depravity  of  the  will, 
before  the  miin  is  liable  to  punishment.  And  as  a  vi* 
cious  will  without  a  vicious  act  is  no  civil  crime  ;  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  unwarrantable  act  without  a  vi» 
cious  will  is  no  crime  at  all.  So  that  to  constitute  a 
crime  against  buman  laws,  there  must  be,  first,  a  vi- 
cious will ;  and,  secondly,  an  unlawful  act  consequent 
upon  such  vicious  will. 

Now  there  are  three  cases  in  which  the  will  does 
not  join  with  the  act :  i.  When  there  is  a  defect  of 
understanding.  For  where  there  is  no  discernment, 
there  is  no  choice ;  and,  where  there  is  no  choice, 
there  can  be  no  act  of  the  will,  which  is  nothing  else 
but  a  determination  of  ooe^s  choice  to  do  or  abstain 
from  a  particular  action  ;  he,  therefore,  that  has  no 
understanding,  can  have  no  will  to  guide  his  conduct. 
7^  Where  there  is  understanding  and  will  sufficient 
residing  in  the  party,  but  not  called  forth  and  exerted 
at  the  time  of  the  action  done ;  which  is  the  case  of 
all  offences  committed  by  chance  or  ignorance.  Here 
the  will  sits  neuter,  and  neither  concurs  with  the  act 
nor  disagrees  to  it.  3.  Where  the  action  is  constrained 
by  some  outward  force  and  violence.  Here  the  will 
counteracts  the  deed;  and  is  so  far  from  concurring 
with,  that  it  loaths  and  disagrees  to  what  the  man  is  o* 
bliged  to  perform*  Infancy,  idiocy,  lunacy,  and  intoxi-^ 
cation,  fall  under  the  first  class ;  misfortune  and  igno* 
ranee  may  be  referred  to  the  second ;  and  compulsion  or 
necessity  may  properly  rank  in  the  third.  See  IkfaN« 
cT,  Idiocy,  Drunkenness,  Misfortune,  Igno* 
rance.  Necessity. 

CRIMEA,  or  Crim  Tartart,  anciently  the  Ckcr* 
sonesus  Taurica^  a  peninsula  situated  directly  to  the 
sooth  of  St  Petersburg,  between  the  51st  and  551  h  de« 
grees  of  latitude,  and  in  46  longitude.  Its  southern  and 
western  coasts  lie  on  the  Euxine,  its  northern  and  east* 
ern  on  the  Rotten  sea  and  the  Palus  Maeotis.  It  is 
joined,  however,  to  the  continent  on  the  north  by  a 
small  neck  of  land  not  more  than  six  miles  broad.  This 
peninsula  has  been  known  more  than  3000  years  since 
the  first  naval  expedition  of  the  Argonauts ;  a  story, 
though  mixed  with  fable,  yet  well  founded  in  its  prin- 
cipal facts.  The  mountainous  parts  were  inhabited  by 
the  Tauri,  probably  a  colony  of  Scythians;  and  its 
coasts  on  the  west,  the  east,  and  the  south,  by  Greeks. 
The  Scythians  were  driven  out  by  Mithridates  :  the 
Greeks  by  the  Sarmatians  ;  and  these  again  by  the  A- 
lani  and  Goths,  a  northern  horde  of  Scythians.  The 
Hungarians,  the  Cossacks  and  Tartars,  succeeded  in 
their  turn ;  while  the  Genoese,  in  the  12th  century, 
held  a  temporary  and  precarious  poesession  of  the  iea«» 
ports,  which  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  Turks  in 
1475.  At  the  peace  of  X774,  the  Tartars  of  the  Cri* 
mea  were  declared  independent;  and  in  1783,  this  pe* 
niukula  was  united  to  the  Russian  empire. 

From  the  above-mentioned  isthmus,  on  which  is 
built  the  fortress  of  Or-kapi  or  Perekop,  to  the  first 
rising  of  the  hill  at  Karasobasar,  the  country^  is  one 
continued  flat :  elevating  itself,  by  an  easy  gradation, 
to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  forms  the  south  side 
of  the  peninsula  and  the  shore  of  the  Enxine  sea. 
The  surface  of  the  soil  is  almost  all  of  oae  kind,  a  red- 
dish-gray  Iomd  ;  on  diggbg,  yon  find  it  more  or  less 
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^^nmra.  mi^ed  with  a  Mack  earth,  and  tlie  hills  aboirad  with 
'-  •  marie.  The  whole  flat  from  Perekop  to  the  rirep 
Salgir,  which  may  be  an  extent  of  80  miles,  is  foil  of 
salt  marshes  and  lakes ;  from  whence  the  neighbouring 
Russian  governments,  as  well  as  the  Grim  itself,  Ana- 
tolia, and  Bessarabia,  are  supplied  with  salt*  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  lakes  are  five  in  number} 
Koslof  and  Keffa,  so  called  after  the  towns  near  which 
they  lie,  are  very  large }  the  Tusla,  about  15  versts 
from  Perekop,  on  the  road  from  Keffa  ',  the  Red  lake, 
not  far  from  the  last  mentioned  *,  and  the  Black  lake. 
Besides  these,  there  are  many  other  swamps  and  lakes, 
from  whence  the  inhabitants  get  salt  for  their  own  con* 
aumptton. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  peninsula  is  so  level  that  a 
roan  may  travel  over  the  half  of  it  without  meeting 
with  a  river  or  even  the  smallest  brook.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  villages,  therefore,  make  a  pit  in  the  yard 
«f  every  house  for  receiving  the  rain  or  the  water  that 
run9  from  the  hills.  The  whole  tract  is  hare  of  every 
kind  of  tree.  Not  a  bush  or  a  bramble  is  to  be  seen, 
and  the  herbage  is  extremely  scanty.  This,  however, 
<!oes  not  proceed  so  much  from  the  unfruitfniness  of 
the  place,  as  from  the  vast  herds  of  cattle  which  rove 
the  whole  year*  long  from  place  to  place ;  by  which 
means  all  the  grass  in  spring,  summer,  or  autumn,  no 
sooner  appears  through  the  long  drought  which  succeed- 
ed the  rainy  season,  but  it  is  immediately  devoured  or 
trodden  down.  The  universal  prevalence  of  this  custom 
tif  keeping  cattle  to  wander  up  and  down,  joined  to  the 
sloth  fulness  of  the  Tartars,  with  their  inaptitude  and 
aversion  to  agriculture,  is  the  reason  of  the  total  neglect 
of  that  science  here.  Otherwise,  were  the  land  divided 
into  portions  and  properly  managed,  there  would  be  a 
sufficiency  for  the  cattle,  and  the  rest  would  be  fruitful 
in  corn. and  grain.  By  this  means  alone  the  Grim 
would  become  a  fertile  country,  and  no  natural  defect 
would  be  found  in  opposition  to  the  welfare  of  its  inha* 
bitants.  The  trutli  of  this  is  well  known  by  their  neigh- 
liours  ;  where,  of  a  hundred  Tartars,  one  perhaps  fol- 
lows husbandry,  who  finds  it  to  answer  to  so  i\iuch  pro- 
fit, that  he  has  not  only  enough  for  his  own  use,  but 
wherewith  to  sell  to  the  ninety-nine. 

This  peninsula,  which  is  indeed  but  a  little  district, 
yet,  from  the  many  advantages  conferred  upon  it  by 
nature,  may  be  esteemed  peculiarly  rich,  is  divided 
into  the  hill  country  and  the  flat.  The  latter,  which 
extends  from  Perekop  to  Koslof  and  the  river  Bulga- 
nap,  to  Karasubasar,  Keffa,  and  Yenicali,  is  strewn 
there  and  there  with  little  Tartar  villages,  maintained 
l>y  cattle  and  the  produce  of  the  salt  lakes.  The  high- 
kinds,  or  hill  country,  form  the  southern  part  of  the 
€rim,  along  the  straight  coast  of  the  Black  sea,  and 
•tretching  westward  in  a  right  line  from  Keffa  to  tfce 
vicinity  of  Belbek.  These  hills  are  composed  of  layers 
of  chalk  $  which,  in  the  headlands  and  promonto- 
ries, is  soft,  but  more  inland  quite  hard.  The  strata 
of  the  high  hills  are  like  those  of  the  promontories, 
and  take  a  direction  from  north  to  sooth.  These  qua- 
lities of  the  strata  prevail  not  throughout  the  whole 
hills,  but  only  in  the  large  and  lofty  ones  i  such  as  the 
two  that  rise  near  Karasubasar,  and  one  very  high  by 
Achmetsched,  which  bears  the  name  of  Aktau.  The 
eiher  smaller  (lills  Vip  scattered  and  dispersed-,  hut  take 
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the  names  of  the  greater  ones,  to  which  they  seem  to    Cri 
belong  \  as  the  great  ridge  of  Gaucasns  does,  which  ex* 
tends  beyond  the  Donau,  through  Bulgaria,  and  are 
named  Palkans. 

All  accounts  agree  in  this,  that  nature  has  favoured 
those  highland  countries  with  great  advantages,  and 
blessed  them  with  abundance  of  all  things.  A  number 
of  springs  that  flow  from  the  mountains  form  the  two 
considerable  rivers  Salgir  and  Karasn,  which  rdn  into 
the  Rotten  sea.  Thp  former,  which  takes  its  rise 
from  a  cavern  in  a  high  hill  near  Achmetsched,  falls 
straight  into  the  plain  below,  and  waters  a  great  part 
of  the  Grim ;  the  other,  commencing  behind  Karasa* 
basar,  falls  likewise  into  the  plain,  and  mingles  witb 
the  Salgir.  There  arp  many  other  little  rivers  and 
streams,  which  run  eastward,  and  either  join  the  twa 
fore-mentioned  or  fall  immediately  into  the  Rotten  sea. 
All  the  streams,  for  the  whole  length  of  the  billa^ 
which  begin  at  Keffa,  and  proceed  in  a  chain  of  the 
same  height,  flow  to  the  north  or  the  north-east,  except- 
ing the  one  behind  Achmetsched,  where  the  great 
mountain  Aktau  b,  which  falls  on  the  other  side ;  tbia 
river,  rising  on  the  northern  side  of  this  mountain, 
flows,  as  was  before  observed,  towards  the  north-east, 
to  the  Salgir  and  the  Rotten  sea ;  as  likewise  those 
which  spring  on  the  western  side  take  their  coorte 
westward  to  the  Bulganak,  and  thence  straight  to  the 
Black  sea  $  which  also  receives  all  the  other  little  ri-^ 
vers  that  arise  from  these  hills,  as  the  Amma,  the 
Katscha,  the  Belbek,  the  Kasulkioi,  &c. 

The  mountains  are  well  covered  with  wood  fit  for 
the  purpose  of  ship -building,  and  contain  plenty  of 
wild  beasts.  The  valleys  consist  of  fine  arable  land  ; 
on  the  sides  of  the  hills  grow  com  and  vines  in  great 
abundance,  and  the  earth  is  rich  in  mines.  But  these 
mountaineers  are  as  careless  and  negligent  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  deserts ;  slighting  all  these  advantages^ 
and,  like  their  brethren  of  the  lowlands,  are  sufficient* 
ly  happy  if  they  are  in  possession  of  a  fat  sheep  and  as 
much  bread  as  serves  them  to  eat. 

About  20  years  ago  this  peninsula  was  uncommonly 
full  of  inhabitants  and  wealth.  They  reckoned  at  that 
time  at  least  1 200  villages ;  but,  firom  the  subsequent 
troubles  in  the  Grim,  it  lost  more  than  a  third  part  of 
its  inhabitants,  but  they  have  again  begun  to  increase* 
The  people  were  composed  of  various  nations,  wha 
lived  together  under  the  Tartars  in  the  roost  unbound- 
ed freedom ;  but  in  the  late  Turkish  war  they  either 
put  themselves  under  tlie  Russian  government,  and 
were  transferred  to  that  empire,  or  fled  to  Abcasia  and 
the  Tschirkassian  hills. 

The  houses  in  the  towns,  as  welt  as  the  villages, 
are  for  the  most  part  of  square  timbers,  having  the  in-, 
terstices  filled  with  brick  work,  if  the  possessor  can  af<« 
ford  it,  and  those  of  the  poorer  sort  with  turf.  The 
thinks  and  crannies  are  made  tight  with  clay,  and  thes* 
plastered  within  and  without.  The  covering  is  com- 
monly either  of  bricks  or  of  turfs.  Only  the  medscfaedsj* 
minarets,  and  baths,  are  of  stone,  and  a  few  extreme- 
ly handsome  of  marble.  They  have  chimneys  in  the 
chambers,  at  which  they  likewise  dress  their  victuals  ; 
but  stoves  in  the  Russia  manner  none.  In  extreme 
frosts  a  grieat  iron  pan  of  charcoal  is  brought  into  the 
room,  for  making  it  comfortable.     Their  ^custom  is. 
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Criaet.  ^^  ^'^  ^'P^"  '^^  sofss,  with  Turkisli  ooveringt  and  cu* 
shionsy  or  upon  a  clay  seat,  somewhat  raised  above  the 
earth  and  spread  with  a  carpet.  In  these  rooms  are 
cupboards  and  chests,  often  covered  with  cushions,  to 
serve  as  seats }  in  which  they  keep  their  gold,  silver, 
•and  valuables.  Such  are  the  inner  apartments  or  ha- 
rams,  in  which  the  women  generally  live }  the  others 
are  not  so  fine.  These  contain  only  a  sofa,  or  a  bank 
of  clay  covered  with  a  carpet,  as  in  the  chimney 
looms. 

The  rich  Tartars,  and  their  nobility  or  murzas  (ex- 
cepting only  such  as  are  about  the  person  ^f  the  khan), 
commonly  dwell  all  the  year  round  in  the  country, 
coming  only  to  town  when  they  have  business  there. 
There  are  but  few  towns  in  the  Crim,  at  least  in  com- 
parison of  its  former  population.  The  Krimskoi  Tar- 
tars have  no  tribunal  of  justice,  controversies  and  quar« 
rels  being  seldom  heard  of  among  them ;  and  if  a  dis* 
pute  should  aris^,  it  is  immediately  settled  by  an  appeal 
to  the  Koran.  Little  differences  in  the  villages  inevi« 
tably  happening  about  property,  or  other  roatten  not 
taken  notice  of  in  that  code,  are  amicably  adjusted  by 
the  eldermen  or  abeses  j  but  in  the  towns  all  weighty 
concerns,  excepting  the  single  case  of  murder  or  homi- 
cide, are  brought  before  the  kaimakan,  or  commandant, 
who  settles  them  absolutely  without  appeal. 

The  residence  of  the  khans  of  the  Crimea  was  for- 
merly Bachtschisarai,  in  which  city  they  held  their  seat 
for  upwards  of  aoo  years.  They  went  thither  from 
Eski-Crim,  or  Old  Crim,  the  capital  city  of  the  Ge- 
noese, upon  Bengli  Ghirei  Khan's  plundering  the  sea- 
ports, and  driving  all  the  Genoese  from  their  stations. 
Before  Eski-Crim,  and  indeed  upon  the  first  coming 
of  the  Tartars  into  this  peninsula,  the  sovereign  resi- 
dence was  at  Koslof  $  but  here  they  remained  not  long. 
Under  the  late  khan  Shagin  Ghirei  it  was  held  at  Kef- 
fa^  the  ancient  Theodosia ;  which  is  ten  miles  distant 
from  Eski-Crim,  said  to  be  the  Cimmerium  of  the 
ancients. 

The  principal  cities  or  towns  of  the  Crimea  are : 
Is  Bachtschisarai^  an  extensive  and  wealthy  city,  ly- 
ing in  a  vale  between  two  high  mountains,  and  sur- 
rounded, by  a  number  of  gardens.     From  this  circum- 
stance^ it  had  its  name  \  bachtschi^  signifying  in  the  Tar- 
tarian language  **  a  garden,^'  and  sarm\  **  a  palace.'' 
It  formerly  contained  3000  bouses,  and  many  sumptu- 
ous raedscheds.    The  palace  of  the  khans,  with  its  gar- 
dens and  ponds,  was  much   improved  under  the  go- 
Ternment  of  Khan  Kertm  Ghirei,  under  whose  govern- 
ment the  last  Turkish  war  took  its  rise.    In  this  palace 
is  the  burial-place  of  all  the  khans  of  Crimea,  wherein 
all  the  khans  that  have  reigned  here  lie  interred.     The 
fine  Krimskoi  vines,  with  their  large  clusters  of  grapes, 
grow  in  great  plenty  all  about  this  town,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  other  delicious  fruits,  from  whence  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Russia  are  supplied.     2.  A'V^,  the 
present  residence  of  the  khans,  stands  on  the  .shore  of 
a  large  harbour  in  the  Black  i^a.     Its  site  is  on  the 
declivity  of  a  long  ridge  of  mountains  :   and  la  mantled 
by  a  stone  wall,  fortified  by  several  towers,  and  encom- 
passed by  a  deep  ditch.     On  both  sides  of  the  city  for- 
merly stood  castles,  and  in  the  middle  of  them  a  lofty 
turret  for  the  purpose  of  giving  signals  by  fire.    Before 
the  wall   were  wide  extended  suburbs ;  containing  a-, 
muDg  other  considecftUe  buildings,  medscheds,  churches. 
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for  the  Greek  and  Armenian  worship :  of  all  which  Crimea- 
now  only  the  vestiges  remain.  The  castles  and  towers 
lie  also  in  ruins  ^  and  not  one- third  part  of  the  houses 
of  the  city  itself  are  now  remaining,  and  those  chiefly 
built  of  materials  taken  from  the  aforesaid  ruins.  They 
formerly  reckoned  KefFa  to  contain  4000  houses,  in* 
eluding  the  suburbs,  with  a  number  of  medscheds  and 
Christian  churches ;  but  this  number  has  been  much 
diminished  by  the  la<>t  Turkish  war.  The  present  inha- 
bitants consist  mostly  of  Tartars;  who  carry  on  a  trade 
by  no  means  inconsiderable,  in  commodities  brought 
from  Turkey.  The  late  khan,  an  intelligent  and  en* 
lightened  personage,  made  this  city  the  place  of  his  re- 
sidence, and  brought  hither  the  mint  from  Bachtschi- 
sarai, bnilt  himself  a  palace,  and  erected  adivan,  whiefi 
assembled  three  times  a-week,  and  the  fourth  time  was 
held  in  the  palace  of  the  khan,  in  which  he  always 
personally  assisted.  Here  is  also  a  customhouse,  the 
management  of  which  is  farmed  out.  3.  Karasubasar^ 
likewise  a  very  rich  city  in  former  times,  stands  at  the 
beginning  of  the  mountains,  about  half-way  between 
Keffa  and  Bachtschisarai.  It  is  a  large  trading  town  ; 
contains  a  considerable  number  of  dwelling  houses  and 
medscheds,  but  the  greatest  part  of  them  in  decay,  and 
many  fine  gardens.  This  place  is  the  mist  famous  in 
all  the  Crim  for  its  trade  in  horses,  and  has  a  market 
once  a-week  for  that  article  of  traffic :  to  which  are 
likewise  brought  great  numbers  of  buffaloes,  oxen, 
cows,  camels,  and  sheep  for  sale.  Near  this  city  flows 
one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  Crim,  called  the 
Karasu^  that  is,  the  Black  water.  Of  this  river  thdy 
have  an  opinion  in  Russia,  that  one  part  of  it  flows 
upwards  for  several  versts  together.  But  this  is  in  some 
sort  true,  not  only  of  the  Karaso,  but  of  all  the  rivers 
of  the  Crim  that  have  a  strong  current.  The  Tartars, 
who  dwell  either  in  the  valleys  or  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  (fireqoently  without  considering  whether 
the  place  is  supplied  with  water  or  not),  dig  canals 
either  from  the  source  of  the  nect  river,  or  from  that 
part  of  it  which  lies  nearest  to  their  particular  habita- 
tion, about  an  arshine  in  breadth,  for  their  gardens 
and  domestic  use.  From  these  they  cut  smaller  ones 
through  the  villages,  to  supply  them  with  water,  and 
not  unfrequently  to  drive  a  mill.  These  canals  ap-. 
pear,  to  the  imagination  of  the  common  people,  to 
run  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  current  of  the  river  y 
and  in  fact  these  canals  do  lie,  in  many  places  for  a 
verst  in  length,  some  fathoms  higher  than  the^  level  of 
the  stream  from  whence  they  are  supplied.  ^  AchmeU 
sudf  a  pretty  large  city  not  far  front  Bachtschisarai ; 
now  made  the  capital  of  all  the  Crimea  by  the  reffu*- 
lations  of  Prince  Potemkin  in  the  summer  of  i7o5. 
5.  Koslof^  formerly  a  very  considerable  trading  town, 
lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  in  a  bay  of 
the  Black  sea  \  which,  as  well  as  the  sound  at  Keffa, 
might  rather  be  called  a  road  than  a  haven.  This  was 
the  first  town  the  Tartars  possessed  themselves  of  on 
their  first  entrance  into  the  Crim,  and  established  a 
eustomhouse  therein,  after  t^ie  example  of  the  Genoese, 
which  is  now  farmed  out. 

The  other  remarkable  places  are,  Sudak^  which  is 
built  on  the  hiih  upon  the  shore  of  the  Black  sea,  at. 
the  south  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  is  famous  for  its 
excellent  wine,  resembling  Champagne  both  in  colour 
and  strength  f  Aluschti^  on  the  same  side,  among  the 
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hilU  on  the  sea  shore ;  Baluklava^  vvbere  there  Is  a  fine 
hurbour,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  on  the  Black  sea, 
containing  ample  room  for  a  very  good  fleet ;  Inker* 
man  may  be  noticed  for  its  commodious  though  not 
very  large  haven,  called  Achttar;  and  Martgup,  the  old 
Chersonesus :  which  were  all  formerly  very  flourishing 
towns ;  hut  are  now  either  in  ruins,  or  dwindled  into 
small  villages. 

All  these  places,  so  long  as'  the  Genoese  remained 
masters  of  the  Crim,  were  well  fortified  ^  but  the  Tar- 
tai*s,  in  taking  thero,  demolished  all  the  works.  While 
they  were  under  the  Turks,  they  left  the  fortresses  of 
Ke(F:i,  Kertsch,  and  Koslof,  and  built  the  fort  Arabat 
on  the  neck  of  land  between  the  sea  of  Azof  (or  Palus 
Mxotis)  and  the  Rotten  sea,  where  Perekop  also  is* 

In  Arabat  are  but  few  houses ;  but  here  the  warlike 
btores  of  the  khans  were  kepL^^Perekop^  called  by  the 
Turks  Or-capi\  is  a  fortress  of  moderate  strength  ; 
standing  about  the  middle  of  the  neck  of  land  that 
joins  the  peninsula  with  the  continent.  This  isthmus, 
wliich  is  at  least  six  miles  broad,  is  cut  through  with  % 
wide  and  deep  ditch  lined  with  stone,  and  reaches  from 
the  Black  to  the  Rotten  sea.  This  was  formerly  kept 
without  water,  but  now  is  filled  from  both  seas.  On 
the  Crimean  side  a  high  wall  of  earth  runs  the  whole 
length  of  it,  straight  from  one  sea  to  the  other.  The 
people  pass  over  the  ditch  by  means  of  a  drawbridge, 
and  through  the  wall  by  a  gateway.  The  walls  of  the 
fortress  are  some  fathoms  from  the  road  side ;  of  which 
the  ruins  are  only  now  discernible,  namely,  large  brick 
houses,  with  a  number  of  borob-sbells  and  caanon-balls 
about  them,  which  were  formerly  kept  in  the  fortress. 
At  least  two  miles  from  this  is  a  pretty  popaloas  but 
miserable  place,  which  was  probably  the  town  to  which 
this  fort  belonged.  Near  the  gate  is  a  customhouse, 
where  all  imports  and  exports  pay  duty. 

This  peninsula  was  formerly  extremely  populous  ^  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  in  Tartars,  Turks,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Jews,  and  others,  amounted  to  above 
200,000  men.  Afterwards  a  part  of  the  Christian  po- 
pulation removed  to  other  parts  of  the  Russian  empire, 
particularly  the  government  of  Azof  ^  and  taany  other 
inhabitants,  particularly  Tartars,  have  gone  to  Taman 
and  Abchasia  :  but  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  a  rapid  increase  has  taken  place,  partly  from 
the  influx  of  emigrants  ^  and  at  present  the  peninsula  is 
more  populous  than  ever. 

The  Crim  was  heretofore  divided  into  24  kaduliks 
or  districts  ;  namely,  Yenikali,  Kertsch,  Arabat,  Es- 
ki-krim,  KeSa,  Karasobasar,  Sudak,  Achmeuched, 
Yalof,  Bachtschisarai,  Baluklava,  Mangup,  Inkerman, 
Kosluf,  Or,  Mansur,  Tarkan,  Sivasch,  Tischongar, 
Sarubulat,  Barun,  Argun,  Sidschngut,  and  Sdiirin. 
Several  of  these  districts  are  named  after  the  towa 
or  village  wherein  the  governor  dwells. 

CRIMEN  FALSI.    Sec  Falsi  Crimen, 

CRIMSON,  one  of  the  seven  red  colours  of  the 
dyers.     See  DYEING. 

CRINGLE,  a  small  hole  made  in  the  bolt-rope  of 
a  sail,  by  intertwisting  one  of  the  divisions  of  a  rope^ 
called  a  strand^  alternately  round  itselr  and  through 
the  strands  of  the  bolt-rope,  till  it  becomes  threefold, 
and  assumes  the  shape  of  a  wreath  or  ring.  The  use 
of  the  cringle  is  generally  to  contain  the  end  of  some 


rope,  which    is   fastened   thereto*   for  the  purpose  of    Cnni^le 
drawing  up  the  sail  to  its  yard,  or  of  extending  the         )| 
skirts   by   the  means  of  bridles^  to  stand  upon  a  side    Critbum. 
wind.     The  word  seems  to  be  derived  from  krinckclen 
(Belg.)  "  to  run  into  twists." 

CRINUM,  AsPHODEL-LiLT  \  %  genos  of  plants  he- 
longing  to  the  hexandria  class  ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  6th  order,  Spathacea.  See  Bo- 
tany Index, 

CRISIS,  in  Medicine^  is  used  in  different  senses,  both 
by  the  ancient  and  modern  physicians.  With  some  it 
means  frequently  no  more  than  the  excretion  of  any 
noxious  substance  from  the  body.  Others  take  the 
word  for  a  secretion  of  the  noxious  humours  made  in  a 
fever.  Others  use  it  for  the  critical  motion  itself;  and 
Galen  defines  a  crisis  in  fevers,  a  sudden  and  instanta- 
neous change,  either  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  pro- 
ductive of  recovery  or  death. 

CRISPIN  and  Crispianus,  two  legendary  saints, 
whose  festival,  as  marked  in  the  kalendar,  is  on  the 
25th  of  October.  According  to  the  legend,  they 
were  brethren,  born  at  Rome  \  from  whence  they  tra- 
velled to  Soissons  in  France,  about  the  year  303,  to 
propagate  the  Christian  religion  \  and  beoanse  they 
would  not  he  chargeable  to  others  for  their  mainte- 
nance, they  exercised  the  trade  of  shoemakers  :  but  the 
governor  of  the  town  discovering  them  to  be  Christians, 
ordered  them  to  be  beheaded.  From  which  time  the 
shoemakers  made  choice  of  them  for  their  tutelar  saints. 

CRISTiE,  in  Surgery^  a  term  for  certain  excres- 
cences about  the  anus  and  pudenda.  See  Medicine 
Index, 

CRISTA  GALLI,  in  Anatomy^  an  eminence  in  the 
middle  of  the  os  ethmotdes^  advancing  within  the  cavi- 
ty of  the  cranium  ^  and  to  which  is  fastened  that  part 
of  the  dura  mater  which  divides  the  brain,  calledyo/jr. 
It  has  its  name  from  its  fignre,  which  resembles  that 
of  a  cock's  comb.  In  adults,  this  process  appears  of  a 
piece  with  the  septum  nartum.     See  Anatomy  Index* 

CRITERION,  or  Criterium,  a  sUndard  by  which 
propositions  and  opinions  arc  compared,  in  order  to 
discover  their  truth  or  falsehood. 

CRITHE,  in  Surgery^  commonly  called  the  jfye,  is 
a  sort  of  tohercle  that  grows  on  the  eyelids.  When 
small,  it  is  seated  on  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  i  but  when 
large,  it  spreads  further.  When  they  do  not  suppu- 
rate they  become  wens.  They  are  apt  to  disappear 
and  return*  If  there  is  inflammation,  endeavour  to  sup-> 
purate  it  with  the  white  bread  pooltice  :  if  it  is  hard, 
destroy  it  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parte  of  hogV  lard 
and  quicksilver.  If  the  lower  eyelid  is  affected,  the 
tumour  is  more  frequently  on  its  inside  \  and  then  it  is 
best  to  dissect  it,  or  to  make  way  for  It  outwardly  by 
applying  a  caustic  on  the  skin  just  upon  it. 

CRITHUM,  Samphire  *,  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  pentandria  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  45th  order,  VmbeliaUe.  See  BoTA- 
NT  IndeXn'^lXA  leaves  are  an  excellent  pickle  used  for 
sauces,  and  are  by  many  eaten  raw  in  salads.  It  is  of 
a  saltish  relish,  palatable,  and  comfortable  to  the  sto- 
mach. It  is  not  very  easily  preserved  in  gardens.  It 
most  be  sown  on  gravelly  or  rocky  ground,  half  an  inch 
deep  \  in  which  situation  the  plants  will  come  op,  and 
last  some  years. 

CRITHOMANCY, 
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CRlTHOMANCy,  a  kind  of  divination,  perform- 
ed  by  .considering  the  dough  or  matter  of  the  cakes 
offered  in  sacrifice,  and  the  meal  flrewed  over  the  vic- 
tims to  be  killed.  Hence,  In  regard  they  ordinarily 
used  barley-meal  in  these  ceremonies,  this  kind  of  di- 
vination was  called  critAomancyf  from  s^iAi,  barley ^  and 
ftanua^  divination. 

CRITIAS,  one  of  the  30  tyrants  set  over  Athens 
by  the  Spartans.  He  was  eloquent  and  well  bred,  but 
of  dangerous  principles.  He  cruelly  persecuted  his 
enemies,  and  put  them  to  death.  He  was  killed  about 
400  years  before  the  Augustan  age,  in  a  battle  against 
those  citizens  whom  his  oppression  had  banished.  He 
bad  been  among  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  and  had 
written  elegies  and  other  compositions,  of  which  some 
fragments  remain. 

CRITICAL  DAYS  and  symptoms,  among  physi- 
cians, are  certain  days  and  symptoms  in  the  course  of 
acute  diseases,  which  indicate  the  patient^s  state,  and 
determine  him  either  to  receiver  or  grow  worse.  See 
Medicikk  Index. 

CRITICISM,  the  art  of  judging  with  propriety 
concerning  any  object  or  combination  of  objects.  But, 
in  a  more  limited  sense,  tlie  science  of  criticism  is  con- 
fined to  the  fine  arts.  The  principles  of  the  fine  arts 
are  best  unfolded  by  studying  the  sensitive  part  of  our 
nature,  and  by  learning  what  objects  are  naturally 
agreeable  and  what  are  naturally  disagreeable.  The 
man  who  aspires  to  be  a  critic  in  these  arts,  must 
pierce  still  deeper:  he  must  clearly  perceive  what  ob- 
jects are  lofty,  what  low,  what  are  proper  or  impre- 
fer,  what  are  manly,  and  what  are  mean  or  trivial, 
lence  a  foundation  for  judging  of  taste,  and  for  re»- 
soning  opon  it :  where  it  is  oonformable  la  principles, 
we  can  pronounce  with  certainty  that  it  is  correct  \ 
otherwise,  that  it  is  incorrect,  and  perhaps  whimsical. 
Thus  the  fine  arts,  like  morals,  become  a  rational  sci- 
ence ;  and,  like  morals,  may  be  cultivated  to  a  high 
degree  of  refinement. 

Manifold  are  the  advantages  of  criticism,  when  thus 
studied  as  a  rational  science.  In  the  first  place,  a  tbo»> 
rough  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts 
redoubles  the  entertainments  tliose  arts  afford.  To 
the  man  who  resigns  himself  entirely  to  sentiment  or 
feeling,  without  interposing  any  sort  of  judgment, 
poetry,  music,  painting,  are  mere  pastime  ;  in  the  prime 
of  life,  indeed,  they  are  delightful,  being  supported  by 
the  force  of  novelty  and  the  heat  of  imagination  :  but 
they  lose  their  relish  gradually  with  their  novelty  \ 
and  are  generally  neglected  in  the  maturity  of  life, 
which  disposes  to  more  serious  and  more  important 
occupations.  To  those  who  deal  in  criticism  as  a  re- 
gular science,  governed  by  just  principles,  and  giving 
scope  to  judgment  as  well  as  to  fancy,  the  fine  arts 
are  a  fiivourite  entertainment  \  and  in  old  age  main- 
tain that  relish  which  they  produce  in  the  morning  of 
life. 

In  the  next  place,  a  philosophical  inquiry  into  the 
principles  of  the  fine  arts,  inures  the  reflecting  mind 
to  the  most  enticing  sort  of  logic :  the  priM^tice  of 
reasoninff  upon  subjects  so*  agreeable  tends  to  a.  habit  \ 
and  habit  strengthening  the  reasoning  faculties  pre* 
pares  the  mind  lor  entering  into  subjects  more  difficult 
and  abstract.  To  have,  in  this  respect,  a  just  con^ 
ception  of  the  importance  of  criticism,  we  need  but 
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reflect  upon  the  common  method  of  education  \  which,  Criticiim. 
after  some  years  spent  in  acquiring  languages,  hurries 
us,  without  the  least  preparatory  discipline,  into  the 
most  profound  philosophy:  a  more  effectual  method 
to  alienate  the  tender  mind  from  abstract  science,  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  invention :  and  accordingly,  with 
respect  to  such  speculations,  the  bulk  of  our  youth 
contract  a  sort  of  hobgoblin  terror,  which  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  subdued.  Those  who  apply  to  the  arts  are 
trained  in  a  very  difierent  manner :  they  are  led,  step 
by  step,  from  the  easier  parts  of  tlie  operation  to 
what  are  more  difficulty  and  are  not  permitted  to 
make  a  new  notion  till  they  be  perfected  in  those 
which  regularly  precede  it.  The  science  of  criticism 
appears  then  to  be  a  middle  link,  connecting  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  education  into  a  regular  chain.  This 
science  furnisheth  an  inviting  opportunity  to  exercise 
the  jndgmenC  r  we  delight  to  reason  upon  subjects  that 
are  eqnally  pleasant  and  familiar  \  we  proceed  gradu* 
ally  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  involved  cases  :  and 
in  a  due  course  of  discipline,  custom,  which  improves 
all  our  faculties,  bestows  acuteness  upon  those  of  rea- 
son, sufficient  to  unravel  all  the  intricacies  of  philoso- 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  reasonings 
employed  upon  the  fine  arts  are  of  the  same  kind  with 
those  which  regulate  our  conduct.  Mathematical  and 
metaphysical  reasonings  have  no  tendency  to  improve 
social  intercourse  j  nor  are  they  applicable  to  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life :  but  a  just  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  de- 
rived from  rational  principles,  furnishes  elegant  subjects 
for  conversation,  and  prepares  us  finely  for  acting  in  the 
social  state  with  dignity  and  propriety. 

The  science  of  rational  criticism  tends  to  improve 
the  heart  not  less  than  the  understanding.     It  tends, 
in  the  first  place,  to  moderate  the  selfish  affections  :   by 
sweetening  and  harmonizing  the  temper,  it  is  a  strong 
antidote  to  the  turbulence  of  passion  and  violence  of 
pursuit  \  it  procures  to  a  man  so  much  mental  eojoy- 
ment,  that,  in  order  to  be  occupied,  he  is  not  tempted 
in  youth  to  precipitate  into  hunting,  gaming,  drinking  j 
nor  in  middle  age,  to  deliver  himself  over  to  ambition  / 
nor  in  old  age,  to  avarice.     Pride  and  envy,  two  dis- 
gustful passions,  find  in  the  constitution  no  enemy  more 
formidable  than  a  delicate  and  discerning  taste :  the 
man   npoa  whom  nature  and  culture   have  bestowed 
this  blessing  feels  great  delight  in  the  virtuous  dispo- 
sitions and  actions  of  others  ^  lie  loves  to  cherish  them, 
and  to  publish  them  to  the  world  :  faults  and  failings, 
it  is  true,  are  to  him  not  less  obvious  j  but  these  lie 
avoids,  or  removes  out  of  sight,  because  they  give  him 
pain.     On  the  other  hand,  a  man  void  of  taste,  upon 
whom  the  most  striking  beauties  make  but  a  faint  im« 
pression,  has  no  joy  but  in  gratifying  his  pride  or  en- 
vy by  the  discovery   of  errors  and   blemishes.     In  a 
word,  there  may  be  other  passions,  which,  for  a  sea- 
son, disturb  the  peace  of  society  more  than  those  men- 
tioned :  but  no  otiier  passion  is  so  unwearied  an  anta- 
gonist to  the  sweets  of  social  intercourse  :  these  pas- 
sions, tending  assiduously  to  their  gratification,  put  a 
man  perpetually  in  opposition  to  others  \  and  dispose 
him  more  to  relish  bad  than  good  qualities,  even  in  a 
companion.     How  different  that  disposition  of  mind, 
where  every  virtue  in  a  companion  or  neighbour,  is, 
by  refinement  of  taste,  set  in  its  strongest  light ;  and 
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Criticttm  defects  or  blemisbeSy  natural  to  all,  are  suppressed,  or 

D  ,      kept  out  of  view  ! 
Crii»ening.     £„  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  delicacy  of  taste  tends  not  less  to 

invigorate  the  social  affections  than  to  moderate  those 
that  are  selfish.  To  be  convinced  of  this  tendency, 
we  need  only  reflect,  that  delicacy  of  taste  necessarily 
heightens  our  sensibility  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  of 
course  our  sympathy,  which  is  the  capital  branch  of 
every  social  passion.  Sympathy,  in  particular,  invites 
a  communication  of  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and 
fears :  such  exercise,  soothing  and  satis&ctory  in  it- 
self, is  necessarily  productive  of  mutual  good-will  and 
affection. 

One  other  advantage  of  rational  criticism  is  reserved 
to  the  last  place,  being  of  all  the  most  important  ^ 
which  is,  that  it  is  a  great  support  to  morality.  No 
occupation  attaches  a  man  more  to  his  doty  than  that 
of  cultivating  a  taste  in  the  fine  arts :  a  just  relish  of 
what  is  beautiful,  proper,  elegant,  and  ornamental,  in 
writing  or  painting,  in  architecture  or  gardening,  is 
a  fine  preparation  for  the  same  just  relish  of  those  qua- 
lities in  character  and  behaviour.  To  the  man  who  has 
acquired  a  taste  so  acute  and  accomplished,  every  action 
wrong  or  improper  must  be  highly  disgustful :  if,  in  any 
instance,  the  overbearing  power  of  passion  sway  him  from 
his  duty,  he  returns  to  it  upon  the  first  reflection  with 
redoubled  resolution  never  to  be  swayed  a  second  time : 
he  has  now  an  additional  motive  to  virtue,  a  conviction 
derived  from  experience,  that  happiness  depends  on  re- 
gularity and  order,  and  that  a  disregard  to  justice  or 
propriety  never  fails  to  be  punished  with  shame  and  re- 
raerse. 

For  this  rule  of  criticism  applicable  to  the  fine  arts, 
and  derived  from  human  nature,  see  Architecture, 
•Beauty,  Congruity,  Comparisok,  Grakdeur, 
&c. 

CRITO,  an*  Athenian  philosopher,  floorished  400 
years  before  Christ.  He  was  one  of  the  most  zeal* 
ous  disciples  of  Socrates,  and  supplied  him  with  what- 
ever he  wanted.  He  had  several  scholars  whd  proved 
great  men,  and  he  composed  some  dialogues  which  are 
lost. 

CRITOLAUS,  a  citizen  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia. 
He  with  two  brothers  fought  against  the  three  sons  of 
Demonstratus  of  Pbeneas,  to  put  an  end  to  a  long  war 
between  their  respective  nations.  These  brothers  of 
Critolads  were  both  killed,  and  he  alone  remained  to 
withstand  his  three  bold  antagonists.  He  conquered 
them  'y  and  when  at  his  return  his  sister  deplored  the 
death  of  one  of  his  antagonists,  to  whom  she  was  be- 
trothed, he  killed  her  in  a  fit  of  resentment.  The  of- 
fence deserved  capital  punishment ;  but  he  was  pardon- 
ed on  account  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  his  coun- 
try. He  was  afterwards  general  of  the  Achcans  ;  and 
it  is  said  that  he  poisoned  himself  because  he  had  been 
conquered  at  Thermopylae  by  the  Romans,  about  146 
years  before  the  Augustan  age. 

CRIZZELLING,  in  the  glass  trade,  a  kind  of 
roughness  arising  on  the  surface  of  some  kinds  of  glass. 
This  was  the  fault  of  a  peculiar  sert  of  glass  made  in 
Oxfordshire  and  some  other  places,  of  black  flints,  a 
crystallized  sand,  and  a  large  quantity  of  nitre,  tartar, 
and  borax.  The  glass  thus  made  is  very  beautiful,  but, 
from  the  too  great  quantities  of  the  salts  in  the  mixture, 
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is  subject  to  crizzel ;  that  is,  the  salts  in  the  mixture, from  CriczcliUif 
their  too  great  propprtion,  are  subject,  either  from  the  | 

adventitious  nitre  of  the  air  from  without,  or  from  warm  ^^rocwlile. 
liquors  put  in  them,  to  be  either  increased  in  quantity  or 
dissolved,  and  thereby  induce  a  scabrities  or  roughness 
irrecoverably  clouding  the  transparence  of  the  glass. 
This  is  what  was  called  cmmef/ing  ;  hot  by  using  an 
Italian  white  pebble,  and  abating  the  proportions  of 
the  salts,  the  manufacture  is  now  carried  on  with  ad- 
vantage, and  the  glass  made  with  these  salts  is  whiter 
than  the  finest  Venetian,  and  is  subject  to  no  faults. 

CROATIA,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Ulyricum^  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Sclavonia  and  Bosnia,  on  the 
south  and  south-west  by  Morlachia,  and  on  the  north  by 
the  Drave,  which  separates  it  from  a  part  of  Sclavonia. 
It  is^about  160  miles  in  length  and  100  in  breadth,  and 
was  once  divided  between  the  Hungarians  and  Turks  ; 
but  now  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  subject  to  the  house  of 
Austria.  The  Croats  derive  their  origin  from  the 
Sclavi  \  and  their  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sclavo- 
nian,  approaching  very  near  to  that  of  the  Poles.  The 
country  is  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  that  under,  and 
that  beyond,  the  Save.  The  soil,  where  cultivated,  is 
fruitful  in  wine,  oil,  &c.  but  being  a  frontier  coontiy, 
and  much  exposed  to  inroads,  it  is  not  well  cultivated. 
It  contains  9421  square  miles,  and  8oo,oco  inhabi- 
tants. In  1809  the  part  of  Croatia  lying  south  of  the 
Save  was  ceded  to  France,  and  united  with  the  Illyrian 
provinces,  but  in  1 8 15  it  was  restored  to  Austria. 

CROCODILE.  See  Lacerta,  Erpetologt 
Index. 

Fossil  Crocodile^  one  of  the  remarkable  discoveries 
in  the  fossil  world  which  later  times  have  produced. 
It  is  the  skeleton  of  a  large  crocodile,  almost  entire, 
found  at  a  great  depth  under  ground,  bedded  in  stone. 
This  was  in  the  possession  of  Linkius,  who  wrote  many 
pieces  of  natural  history,  and  particularly  an  accurate 
description  of  this  curious  fossil.  It  was  found  in  the 
side  of  a  large  mountain  in  the  interior  of  Ger- 
many, and  in  a  stratum  of  black  stone,  somewhat 
like  slate,  (marl  probably),  but  of  a  coarser  texture,  the 
same  with  that  in  which  the  fossil  fishes  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  are  found.  This  skeleton  had  the  back 
and  ribs  very  plain,  and  was  of  a  much  deeper  black 
than  the  rest  of  the  stone  \  as  is  also  the  case  in  the 
fossil  fishes  which  are  preserved  in  this  manner.  The 
part  of  the  stone  where  the  head  lay  was  not  found  \ 
this  being  broken  off  just  at  the  shoplders,  but  that  ir- 
regularly \  so  that  in  one  place  a  part  of  the  back  of 
the  head  was  visible  in  its  natural  form.  The  two 
shoulder  bones  were  very  fair,  i^nd  three  of  the  feet 
were  well  preserved :  the  legs  were  of  their  natural 
shape  and  size,  and  the  feet  preserved  even  to  the  ez« 
tremities  of  the  five  toes  of  each. 

Crocodile  (crocodtkis)^  in  Bhetoric^  a  captions  and 
sophistical  kind  of  argnmentation,  contrived  to  seduce 
the  unwary,  and  draw  them  speciously  into  a  snare.  It 
has  its  name  crocodile  from  the  following  occasion,  in- 
vented by  the  poets.  A  poor  woman,  begging  a  cro*' 
codile  that  had  caught  her  son  walking  by  the  river* 
side  to  spare  and  restore  him,  was  answered,  that  he 
-would  restore  him,  provided  she  would  give  a  true  an- 
swer to  a  question  he  should  propose  :  the  question  was. 
Will  I  restore  Ihy  son  or  not :  To  this  the  poor  wo- 
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€neodUe  maoi  snspecting  a  deceit,  sorrowfallj  mnswered,  Tbou 
I  wilt  not :  and  demanded  to  have  bim  restored,  beeanie 
•he  had  answered  truly.  Thou  Heat,  says  the  croco- 
dile; for  if  I  restore  him  thou  hast  not  answered  troly: 
I  cannot  therefore  restore  him  without  maldog  thy  an- 
•wer  false*  Under  this  head  may  he  reduced  the  pro- 
positions called  mentutUes  or  insdubtles  /  which  destroy 
themselves.  Such  is  that  of  the  Cretan  poet :  Omnes 
od  unum  Cretenaes  semper  mentmntur :  **  all  the  Cre- 
tans, to  a  man,  always  lie.**  Either  then  the  poet  lies 
when  he  asserts  that  the  Cretans  all  lie,  or  the  Cretans 
do  not  all  lie. 

CROCUS,  Saffrok  ;  a  genus  of  plants  helonging 
to  the  triandria  classy  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  6th  orderi  Emata.  See  Botakt  //•- 
dex* 

Crocus,  in  ChemUtryt  denotes  any  metal  calcined 
to  a  red  or  deep  yellow  colour. 

Crocus  MetaUorum^  an  emetic  preparation  of  anti- 
mony and  nitre.     See  Chzhistrt  Index, 

CROESUS,  thB  last  king  of  Lydia,  remarkable  for 
his  riches,  his  conquests,  his  temporary  prosperity,  and 
the  sad  reverse  of  his  fortune.  He  subdued  the  Phry- 
gians, Mysians,  PaphlagonianSi  Thracians,  and  Cari- 
ans  y  amassed  together  immense  riches  j  and  became 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  magraificent  princes  in 
the  world.  He  drew  the  learned  to  his  court,  and 
took  a  pleasure  in  conversing  with  them.  Thales  of 
Miletus,  Pittacns  of  Mitylene,  Bias  of  Prien6,  Cleo- 
bolus  of  Lindus,  and  most  of  the  other  *'  wise  men," 
as  they  are  emphatically  styled,  who  lived  in  that  age, 
as  well  as  .£sop  the  fabulist,  and  the  elegant  Greek 
poets  of  the  times,  were  bountifully  received  at  the 
court  of  CrcBsus.  There  is  still  on  record  a  memorable 
Conversation  between  that  prince  and  Solon,  which 
seemed  to  predict  the  subsequent  events  of  his  reign, 
and  which  had  a  late  but  important  influence  on  the 
chiiraeter  and  fortune  of  the  Lydian  king.  Croesns 
having  entertained  his  Athenian  guest,  according  to 
the  ancient  fashion,  for  several  days,  before  he  asked 
him  any  questions,  ostentatiously  showed  him  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  palace,  and  particularly  the  riches  of 
his  treasury.  After  all  had  been  displayed  to  the  best 
advantage,  the  king  complimented  Solon  upon  his  co- 
^osity  and  love  of  knowledge  ^  and  asked  him,  as  a 
man  who  had  seen  many  countries,  and  reflected  with 
much  judgment  upon  what  be  had  seen.  Whom  of  all 
men  he  esteemed  most  happy  ?  By  the  particular  oc- 
casion, as  well  as  the  triumphant  air  with  which  the 
question  was  proposed,  the  king  made  it  evident  that 
he  expected  flattery  rather  than  information.  But  So- 
lon's charaoter  had  not  been  enervated  by  the  debilita- 
ting air  of  a  court ;  and  he  replied  with  a  manly  free- 
dom, **  Tellos,  the  Athenian.**  Croesus,  who  had 
scarcely  learned  to  distinguish,  even  in  imagination, 
between  wealth  and  happiness,  inquired  with  a  tone  of 
surprise,  why  this  preference  to  Teilus?  **  Tellus,** 
rejoined  Solon,  '*  was  not  conspicnoos  for  his  riches 
or  his  grandeur,  being  only  a  simple  citizen  of  Athens  j 
but  he  was  descended  from  parents  who  deserved  the 
first  houours  of  the  republic.  He  was  equally  fortu- 
nate in  his  children,  who  obtained  universal  esteem  by 
their  probity,  patriotism,  and  everir  useful  quality  of 
the  mind  or  body ;  and  as  to  himself,  he  died  fighting 
gallancly  in  the  service  of  his  eoootry,  which  ms  va« 
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lour  rendered  victorious  in  a  doubtful  combat)  on    Cyobsbi. 
whidi  account  the  Athenians  buried  him  on  the  spot  <    \     ■ 
where  he  fell,  and  distinguished  him  by  every  honour 
which  public  gratitude  can  confer  on  illustrious  me- 
rit,** 

Croesus  had  little  encouragement,  after  this  answer, 
to  ask  Solon,  in  the  second  place.  Whom,  next  to  Tel- 
lus, he  deemed  most  happy  f   Such,   however,  is  the 
illusion  of  vanity,  that  he  still  ventured  to  make  thia 
demand  ^  and  still,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  most  cir- 
cumstantial of  historians,  entertained  hopes  of  being 
favourably  answered.     But  Solon  replied  with  the  same 
freedom  as  before,  **'  The  brothers  Cleobis  and  Bitoo, 
two  youths  of  Argos,  whose  strength  and  address  were 
crowned  wilh  repeated  victory  at  the  Olympic  games  ; 
who  deserved  the  affection  of  their  parents,  the  gprati- 
tnde  of  their  country,  the  admiration  of  Greece  $  and 
who,  having  ended  their  lives  with  peculiar  felicity, 
were  commemorated  by  the  most  signal  monuments 
of  immortal  fame.**    *'  And  is  the  happiness  of  a  king, 
then,**  said  Croesus,  **  so  little  regarded,  O  Grecian 
stranger,  that  you  prefer  to  it  the  mean  condition  of 
an  Athenian  or  Argive  citizen  ?**  The  reply  of  Solon 
sufficiently  justified  his  reputation  for  wisdom.     **  The 
life  of  man,**  said  he,  ^  consists  of  70  years,  which 
make  25)550  days ;  ao  inmiense  number :  yet  in  the 
longest  life,  the  events  of  any  one  day  will  not  be  found 
exactly  alike  to  those  of  another.    The  affairs  of  men 
are  liable  to  perpetual  vicissitudes :  the  Divinity  who 
presides  over  our  fate  is  envious  of  too  much  prospe- 
rity ;  and  all  human  life,  if  not  condemned  to  calami- 
ty, is  at  least  liable  to  accident.    Whoever  has  unin- 
terruptedly enjoyed  a  prosperous  tide  of  success  ma^ 
justly  be  called  Jorkinate :  but  he  cannot  before  his 
death  be  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  hapoyj*^ 

The  events  which  soon  followed  this  conversation, 
prove  how  little  satis&ction  is  derived  from  the  posses- 
sion of  a  throne.  Victorious  in  war,  unrivalled  in 
wealth,  supreme  in  power,  Croesus  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged his  unbappiness.  The  warmest  affections  of  his 
sooT  centred  in  his  son  Atys,  a  youth  of  the  most 
promising  hopes,  who  had  often  fought  and  conquered 
by  his  side.  The  strength  of  his  attachment  was  ac- 
companied with  an  excess  of  paternal  care,  and  the 
anxiety  of  his  waking  hours  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  his  rest.  He  dreamed  that  his  beloved  son  was  slain 
by  a  dart  j  and  the  solicitude  with  which  he  watched 
his  safety,  preventing  the  youth  from  his  usual  occu- 
pations and  amusements,  and  thereby  rendering  him 
too  eager  to  enjoy  them,  most  probably  exposed  him 
to  the  much-dreaded  misfortune.  Reluctantly  permit- 
ted to  engage  in  a  party  of  hunting,  the  juvenile  ar- 
dour of  Atys,  increased  by  the  impatience  of  long  re- 
straint, made  bim  neglect  the  precautions  necessary  in 
that  manly  amusement.  He  was  slain  by  a  dart  aim- 
ed at  a  wild  boar  of  monstrous  size,  which  had  long 
spread  terror  over  the  country  of  the  Mysians.  The 
weapon  came  from  the  hand  of  Adrastus,  a  Phrygian 
prince  and  fugitive,  whom  Croesus  had  purified  from 
the  involuntary  guUt  of  a  hrother*s  blood,  and  long 
distinguished  by  peculiar  remarks  of  bounty.  To  the 
grateful  protection  of  the  Phrygian,  Croesus  recoro* 
mended,  at  parting,  the  safety  m  bis  beloved  son.  A 
mournful  procession  of  Lydians  brought  to  Sard  is  the 
dead  body  of  Atys.    The  ill-fated  murderer  followed 
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Crae^uR.  bebind*  Wbea  they  approached  tlie  royal  prescoco, 
Adrastus  stepped  forward  and  eotreated  Crccsas  to  pnt 
him  to  death ;  thinking  life  no  longer  to  be  endured 
after  killingi  first  his  own  brotheri  and  tben  the  son  of 
his  benefactor.  But  the  Ljdian  king,  notwithstanding 
the  excess  of  hts  affliction,  acknowledged  the  innocence 
of  Adrastus,  and  the  power  of  fate.  '*  Stranger,  year 
action  is  blameless,  being  committed  without  design. 
I  know  that  my  son  was  destined  to  a  premature  death.*^ 
Adrastus,  though  pardoned  by  Croesus,  could  not  par- 
don himself.  When  the  mourners  were  removed,  be 
privately  returned,  and  perished  by  bis  own  hand  on 
the  tomb  of  Atys. 

Two  years  Crossus  remained  disconsolate  for  the  loss 
of  his  son  :  and  might  have  continued  to  indulge  his 
unavailing  affliction  during  the  remainder  of  life,  had 
not  the  growing  greatness  of  Persia,  which  threatened 
the  safety  of  his  dominions,  roussd  him  from  his  dream 
of  misery.  (See  Lydia.) — He  marched  against  Cyras 
with  a  great  army,  but  was  defeated  }  and  retreating 
to  his  capital  Sardis,  was  there  besieged.  The  city 
was  taken  by  assault  j  and  as  a  Persian  epldier  was  go* 
ing  to  kill  Croesus,  that  pi-ince's  only  surviving  son, 
who  had  hitherto  been  dumb,  terrified  at  his  danger, 
cried,  Stop  soldier^  and  touch  not  CrauuSn  But  though 
delivered  by  this  extraordinary  accident  from  the  blind 
rage  of  the  soldier,  he  seemed  to  be  reserved  for  a 
harder  fate.  Dragged  into  the  presence  of  his  oonf  ue- 
ror,  he  was  loaded  with  irons  (  and  the  stem,  untelent- 
ing  Cyrus,  of  whose  humane  tempor  of  mind  we  have 
so  beautiful,  but  so  flattering,  a  picture  in  the  philoso- 
phical romance  of  Xenophon,  ordered  him,  with  the 
melancholy  train  of  bis  Lydian  attendants,  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  flames«  An  immense  pile  of  wood  and 
other  combostibles  was  erected  in  the  most  spacious 
part  of  the  city.  The  mtserable  victims,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  wer«  placed  on  the  top  of  the  pyre*  Cyrus, 
surrounded  with  his  generals,  witnessed  the  dreadful 
spectacle.  Either  from  an  abominable  principle  of  su- 
perstition bn  bad  boupd  himself  by  a  vow  to  sacri- 
fice Croesus  as  the  first  fruits  of  his  IJ^dian  victory,  or 
from  a  motive  of  curiosity,  equally  cruel  and  impious, 
to  try  whether  Croisas,  who  had  so  magnificently 
adorned  the  temples  and  enriched  the  ministers  of  the 
gods,  would  be  helped  in  time  of  need  by  the  miracu- 
lous interposition  of  his  much  honoured  protectors. 
Meanwhile  the  unfortunate  Lydian,  oppressed  and  con- 
founded by  the  intolerable  weight  of  bis  ^esent  cala- 
mity compared  with  the  security  and  splendour  of  his 
former  state,  recollected  his  memorable  conversation 
with  the  Athenian  sage,  and  ottered  with  a  deep  groan 
the  name  of  Solon.  Cyrus  asked  by  an  interpreter, 
*'  Whose  name  he  invoked  ?"  ^'  Htf,^'  replied  Croesus, 
emboldened  by  the  prospect  .of  certain  death,  *^  whose 
words  ought  ever  to  speak  to  the  heart  of  kings.** 
This  reply  not  being  satisfactory,  he  was  commandeit 
to  explain  at  fqll  length  the  subject  of  bis  thoughts. 
Accordingly  he  related  the  ieiportant  diseonrse  which 
had  pass^  between  himself  and  the  Athenian,  of  whieh 
it  was  the  great  moral,  Tha,t  bo  bmui  could  be  called 
happy  till  his  death. 

The  words  of  a  dying  man  are  fitted  to  make  a 
strong  impression  on  the  heart.  Those  of  Croesus 
deeply  affected  the  mind  of  Cyros.  The  Peniao  con- 
sidered the  speech,  of  Solon  as  additised  to  himsdf.. 
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He  t■epe^t•4  of  liis  intended  ctuelty  towards  the  uiCb9-  Ci 
tunate  prince,  who  had  formerly  enjoyed  all  the  pemp  .1 
of  prosperity :  and  dreading  the  concealed  vengeance  CwJ—^* 
that  might  lurk  in  the  bosom  of  fate,  gate  orders  that 
the  pyre  should  be  extinguished.  But  the  workmen 
who  had  been  employed  to  prepare  it,  had  perforased 
their  task  with  so  touch  care,  that  the  order  could  not 
speedily  be  obeyed.  At  that  moment,  Cropsns  calling' 
on  Apollo,  whose  favourite  shrine  of  Delphi  had  expe- 
rienced his  generous  munificence,  and  whose  perfidioua 
oracle  had  made  him  so  ungrateful  a  return  \  the  god^ 
it  is  said,  sent  a  plentiful  shower  to  extinguish  the  pyra» 
This  event,  which  saved  the  life,  and  which  sufficiently 
attested  the  piety,  of  Croesus,  strongly  recoomiended 
him  to  the  credulity  of  his  conqueror.  It  seemed  ioi- 
possible  to  pay  too  much  respect  to  a  man  who  was  evi- 
dently the  favourite  of  heaven.  Cyrus  gave  orders 
that  be  should  be  seated  by  his  side,  and  thenceforth 
treated  as  a  king  ^  a  revolution  of  fortune  equally  sud- 
den and  unexpected.  But  the  mind  of  Croesns  had  ua- 
dergone  a  still  more  important  revolniion  :  for,  tutor- 
ed in  the  useful  school  of  adversity,  be  learned  to  thilik 
with  patience  and  to  act  with  prudence,  to  govern  hia 
own  passions  by  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  to  repay 
by  wholesome  advice  the  generous  behaviour  of  his  Per- 
sian master. 

The   first  advantage   which  he   derived  from  the 
change  in  Cyruses  disposition  towards  him,  was  the 

Srmission^  of  sending  his  fetters  to  the  temple  of  the 
elphian  Apollo,  wbose  fkttering  oracles  bad  eacoo- 
raged  him  to  wage  war  with  the  Persians.  '^  Behold,** 
were  his  messengers  instructed  to  say,  *'  the  trofbiesof 
our  promised  success  !  behold  the  monuments  of  the  un- 
erring veracity  o(  the  god  I**  The  Pythia  heard  their 
reproach  witb  a  smile  of.  contemptuous  indignstioa, 
and  answered  it  with  that  solemn  gravity  which  she 
was  so  carefully  taught  to  assume :  "  The  gods  them* 
selves  cannot  avoid  their  own  destiny,  mock  lees  avert, 
however  they  may  retard,  the  detetmined  fiiUs  of  matt. 
Croesus  has  suffered,  and  justly  suffered^  for  the  crime- 
of  his  ancestor  Gyges;  who,  entrusted  as  ohief  oC  tke 
guards,  with  the  person  of  Candaoles,  the  last  king  of 
the  race  of  Hercules,  was  sedaced  by  an  impioos  wemati 
to  murder  his  master,  defile  his  bed,  and  to  usnrp  hie 
royal  dignity.  For  this  complicated  goilt  of  Gygea. 
the  misfortunes  of  Croesus  have  atoned  \  but  know»  that 
through  the  favour  of  Apollo,  these  misfiMrtunea  have 
happened  three  years  later  than  the  fislee  ordained  1?* 
The  Pythia  then  proceeded  to  explain  her  answers  cen- 
cerning  the  event  of  the. war  against  Cyros»  and  proved, 
to  the  conviction  of  the  Lgrdians,  that  fattr  woide,  if 
properly  understood,  portended  the  destruction,  not  of 
the  Persian,  but  of  the  Lydibn  empire^  Ctttsos  beard 
with  resignation  the  report  «f  his  miesseageis,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  justice  of  the  Delphian  oracle^  which 
maintained  and  increased  the  lustre  of  its  ancient  fismt. 
This  fallen  monarch  survived  Cyrus.  The  mam^r  of 
his  death  is  not  known. 

CROFT,  a  little  close  adjoining  to  a  dwcUiag^ 
home,  and  inclosed  for  pasture  or  arable  laod,  or  smiy 
other  purpose.— In  some  ancient  deeds,  €n»fta  ooeuta 
as  the  Li^n  word  for  a  ^*  croft *j^  buC  cum  iofUs  ei 
troftis  is  more  frequent*  Craft  is  translated  in  Abb» 
Fkriacensis  by  pfrmdkmi^  a  "  farm.** 
CBQISADf^  or  Ceusadb^  a  imme  given  to  the 
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Crolitde.  expedtUoni  of  the  Cbristians  against  the  inlUels  for  the 
^       M       '  conquest  of  Palestine, 

These  expeditions  cororoeoced  in  the  year  1096. 
The  foandation  of  them  was  a  soperstitioas  veneration 
for  those  places  where  onr  Saviour  performed  his  mi- 
racles, and  accomplished  the  work  of  man's  redenp- 
tion.  Jemsalem  had  been  taken,  and  Palestine  con- 
*  See  ^m-qoered,  by  Omar  the  successor  of  Abu  Beer*,  who 
Ms,  N^  76.  gQcoeeded  Mahomet  himself.  This  proved  a  consi- 
derable interruption  to  the  pilgrims,  who  flocked  from 
nil  quarters  to  perform  their  devotions  at  the  holj  se- 
pulchre. They  had,  however,  still  been  allowed  this 
liberty,  on  paying  a  small  tribute  to  the  Saracen  ca- 
liphs, who  were  not  much  inclined  to  molest  th^m. 
But,  in  1065,  ^^''  ^^^y  <^l>Anged  its  masters.  The 
Turks  took  it  from  the  Saracens;  and  heing  much 
more  fierce  and  barbarous  than  the  former,  the  pil- 
grims now  found  they  could  no  longer  perform  their 
Sevetions  with  the  same  safety  they  did  before.  An 
opinion  was  about  this  time  also  prevalent  in  Eu- 
rope, which  made  these  pilgrimages  much  more  fre* 
quent  than  formerly.  It  was  somehow  or  other  ima* 
,  gined,  that  the  thousand  years  mentioned  in  the  20tb 
chapter  of  the  Revelations,  were  fulfilled  j  that  Christ 
vras  soon  to  make  his  appearance  in  Palestine,  to  judge 
the  world  ;  and  consequently  that  journeys  to  that 
country  were  in  the  highest  degree  Qieritorioos,  and 
even  absolutely  necessary.  The  mnltttodet  of  pilgrims 
which  now  flocked  to  Palestine  meeting  with  a  veir 
rough  reception  from  the  Turks,  filled  all  Europe  with 
complaints  against  those  infidels,  who  profaned  the 
holy  city  by  their  presence,  and  derided  the  sacred 
mysteries  of  Christianity  even  in  the  place  where  they 
were  fulfilled.  Pope  Gregory  VII.  had  formed  a  de- 
sign of  uniting  all  the  princes  of  Christendom  against 
the  Mahometans;  but  his  exorbitant  encroachments 
upon  the  civil  power  of  princes  had  created  him  so 
many  enemies,  and  rendered  his  schemes  so  suspicious*, 
Chat  he  was  not  able  to  make  great  progress  in  the 
undertaking.  The  work  was  reserved  for  a  meaner  in* 
•troment. 

Peter,  eommooly  called  the  hermit^  a  native  of  A* 
miens  in  Picardy,  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jem* 
■alem ;  and  being  deeply  affected  with  the  dangers  to 
which  that  act  of  piety  now  exposed  the  pilgrims,  af 
well  ae  with  the  oppression  under  which  the  eastern 
Cbristians  now  laboured,  formed  the  bold,  and,  in  all 
Appearance,  impracticable  design  of  leading  into  Asia, 
from  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  west,  armies  suf- 
ficient to  subdue  those  potent  and  warlike  nations  that 
now  held  the  Holy  Land  in  slavery.  He  proposed 
bis  scheme  to  Martin  II.  who  then  filled  the  papal 
chairs  but  he,  though  sensible  enough  of  the  advan* 
tages  which  must  accrue  to  himself  from  such  an  un* 
dertaking,  resolved  not  to  interpose  his  authority  till 
he  saw  a  greater  probability  of  success.  He  summon- 
ed, at  Placentia,  a  council  consisting  of  4000  ecclesia* 
•tics  and  30,000  seculars.  As  no  hall  could  be  found 
large  enough  to  contain  such  a  multitude,  the  assembly 
waa  held  in  a  plain.  Here  the  Pope  himself,  as  well 
as  Peter,  harangued  the  people,  representing  the  dis- 
mal rituation  of  their  brethren  in  the  east,  and  the  in- 
dlgnitv  offered  to  the  Cbristiftn  name  in  allowing  the 
holy  city  to  remain  in  the  bands  of  the.  infidels.  These 
f  peecbes  were  a 0  agreeable  to  those  who  beard  UieO| 
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that  the  whole  multitude  suddenly  and   violently  de-   CroUnde. 
clared  for  the  war,  and  solemnly  devoted  themselves  to 
perform  this  service,  which  they  believed  to  be  so  me- 
ritorious in  the  sight  of  God. 

But  though  Italy  seemed  to  have  embraced  the  de- 
sign with  ardour,  Martin  yet  thought  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  insure  perfect  success,  to  engage  the  greater 
and  more  warlike  nations  in  the  same  enterprise.  Ha- 
ving therefore  exhorted  Peter  to  vrsit  the  chief  cities 
and  sovereigns  of  Christendom,  he  summoned  another 
council  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne.  The  fame  of  this 
great  and  -  pious  desigu  being  now  universally  diflused, 
procured  the  attendance  of  the  greatest  prelates,  nobles, 
and  princes  y  and  when  the  Pope  and  the  hermit  re- 
newed their  pathetic  exhortations,  the  whole  assembly, 
as  if  impelled  by  an  immediate  inspiration,  exclaimed 
with  one  voice,  ^*  It  is  the  will  of  God  !  it  is  the  will 
of  God  !**  These  words  were  deemed  so  memorable, 
and  so  much  the  effect  of  a  divine  impulse,  that  they 
were  employed  as  the  signal  of  rendezvous  and  battle 
in  all  future  exploits  of  these  adventurers.  Men  of  all 
ranks  now  flew  to  arms  with  the  utmost  ardour,  and  % 
cross  was  affixed  to  their  right  shoulder  by  all  who  in- 
listed  in  this  holy  enterprise. 

At  this  time  Europe  was  sunk  in  the  most  profound 
ignorance  and  superstition.  The  ecclesiastics  had 
gained  the  greatest  ascendant  over  the  human  mind  ^ 
and  the  people,  who  committed  the  most  horrid 
crimes  and  disorders,  knew  of  no  other  expiation  than 
the  observances  imposed  on  them  by  their  spiritual 
pastors. 

But  amidst  the  abject  superstition  which  now  pre- 
vailed, the  military  spirit  had  also  universally  diffused 
itself;  and,  though  not  supported  by  art  and  discipline, 
was  become  the  general  passion  of  the  nations  governed 
by  the  feudal  law.  All  the  great  lords  possessed 
the  right  of  peace  and  war.  They  were  engaged  in 
continual  hostilities  with  one  another :  the  open  coun- 
try was  become  a  scene  of  outrage  and  disorder :  the 
cities,  still  mean  and  poor,  were  neither  guarded  by 
walls  nor  protected  by  privileges.  Every  man  waa 
obliged  to  depend  for  safety  on  his  own  force,  or  his 
private  alliances  \  and  valour  was  the  only  excellence 
which  waa  held  in  esteem,  or  gave  one  man  tbe  pre- 
eminence abov^  another.  When  all  the  particular  su- 
perstitions, therefore,  were  here  united  in  one  great 
object,  tbe  ardour  for  private  hostilities  took  the  same 
direction  \  **  and  all  Europe  (as  the  princess  Ann» 
Comnena  expresses  herself)  torn  from  its  foundationsi 
seemed  ready  to  precipitate  itself  in  one  united  body 
upon  Asia.** 

All  orders  of  men,  now  deeming  the  croisadet  tbe 
onlv  road  to  heaven,  were  impatient  to  open  the  way 
with  their  swords  to  the  holy  city.  Nobles,  artisans, 
peasants,  even  priests,  inroiled  their  names  ^  and  to 
decline  this  service  was  branded  with  tbe  reproach  of 
impiety  or  cowardice.  The  nobles  who  inlisted  them- 
selves were  moved,  by  tbe  romantic  spirit  of  the  age, 
to  hope  fi)r  opulent  establishments  in  the  east,  tbe 
diief  seat  of  arts  and  commerce  at  that  time.  In  pur^ 
suit  of  these  chimerical  projects,  thev  sold  at  tbe  low- 
est price  their  ancient  castles  and  inheritances,  wbicll 
bad  now  lost  all  value  in  their  eyes.  Tbe  infirm  and 
aged  oootriboted  to  tbe  expedition  by  presents  and 
money}  and  ntoy  of  tbem,  not  sniitfied  with  this,  at- 
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Croitadt.  tended  it  in  person,  being  determ!nedy  if  possible,  to 
breathe  tlieir  last  in  sight  of  that  city  ivbere  their  Sa- 
viour had  died  for  them.  Women  themselveSi  con. 
cealing  their  sex  under  the  disguise  of  arroouri  attend- 
ed the  camp ;  and  commonly  forgot  their  doty  still 
more,  by  prostituting  themselves  to  the  army.  The 
greatest  criminals  were  forward  in  a  service  which  they 
considered  as  an  expiation  for  all  crimes  j  and  the  most 
enormous  disorders  were,  during  the  course  of  these 
expeditions,  committed  hy  men  inured  to  wickedness, 
encouraged  by  example,  and  impelled  by  necessity* 
The  multitude  of  adventurers  soon  became  so  great, 
that  their  more  sagacious  leaders  became  apprehensive 
lest  the  greatness  of  the  armament  would  be  the  cause 
*  of  its  own  disappointment*  For  this  reason  they  per- 
mitted an  undisciplined  mnltitude,  computed  at  300,000 
men,  to  ffo  before  them  under  the  command  of  Peter 
the  hermit,  and  Gaatier  or  Walter,  sumamed  the 
money /ess^  from  his  being  a  soldier  of  fortune.  These 
took  the  road  towards  Constantinople  through  Hun- 
gary and  Bulgaria  y  and,  trusting  that  heaven,  by  su- 
pernatural assistance,  would  supply  all  their  necessi- 
ties, they  made  no  provision  for  subsistence  in  their 
inarch.  They  soon^  found  themselves  obliged  to  ob- 
tain by  plunder  what  they  vainly  expected  from  mi- 
racles) and  the  enraged  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
through  which  they  passed,  attacked  the  disorderly 
multitude,  and  s!3ifghtered  them  without  resistance. 
The  more  disciplined  armies  followed  after ',  and,  pas- 
sing the  straits  of  Constantinople,  they  were  mustered 
in  the  plains  of  Asia,  and  amounted  in  the  whole  to 
700,000. 

The  rage  for  conquering  the  Holy  Land  did  not 
oease  with  this  expedition.  It  continued  for  very 
near  two  centuries,  and  eight  different  croisades  were 
net  on  foot,  one  after  another.  The  first  was  in  the 
year  10691  ^  already  observed.  The  princes  enga- 
ged in  it  were,  Hago»  count  of  Vermandois,  brother 
to  Philip  I.  king  of  France )  Robert,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy -f  Robert,  earl  of  Flanders  j  Raimond,  earl  of 
Toulouse  and  St  Giles  j  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke  of 
Lorrain,  with  his  brothers  Baldwin  and  Eustace  j  Ste- 
phen, earl  of  Chartres  and  Blois  ^  Hugo,  count  of  St 
Paul  }  with  a  great  number  of  other  lords.  The  ge- 
neral rendezvous  was  at  Constantinople.  In  this  ex- 
pedition, the  famous  Godfrey  besieged  and  took  the 
city  of  Nice.  The  city  of  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the 
confederated  army,  and  Godfrey  chosen  king.  The 
Christians  gained  the  famous  battle  of  Ascalon  against 
the  soldan  of  Egypt  >  which  put  an  end  to  the  first 
croisade. 

The  second  croisade,  in  the  year  1 144,  was  headed 
)aY  the  emperor  Conrad  III.  and  Louis  VII.  king  of 
•IFrance.  The  emperor's  army  was  either  destroyed  by 
"  the  enemy,  or  perbhed  through  the  treachery  of  Manuel 
the  Greek  emperor ;  and  the  second  army,  through  the 
onfaithfnlness  of  the  Christians  of  Syria,  was  forced  to 
break  up  the  sieee  of  Damascus. 

The  third  crouade,  in  the  year  x  1 88,  immediately 
followed  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Salad  in  the  sol- 
dan  of  Egypt.  The  princes  engaged  in  this  expedi- 
tion were,  tlie  emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  ^  Frederic 
duke  of  Suabia,  bis  second  son ;  Leopold  duke  of  Au- 
stria *,  Berthold  •  duke  of  Moravia  ^  Herman  marquis 
.  oUBudeDi  the.  counts  of  Nassau,  Thuringia,  Miaser, 


and  Holland  \  and  above  60  other  princes  of  the  em-  Cfoisadc. 
pire  J  with  the  bishops  of  Besancon,  Cambray,  Mon- 
ster, Osnaburg,  Missen,  Passau,  >^isburg,  and  several 
others.  In  this  expedition,  the  emperor  Frederic  de« 
feated  the  soldan  of  Iconiom  :  his  son  Frederic,  joined 
by  Guy  Lusignan  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  take  Acre  or  Ptolemais.  During  which 
transactions,  Philip  Augustus  king  of  France,  and 
Richard  I.  king  of  England,  joined  the  croisade }  by 
which  means  the  Christian  army  consisted  of  300,000 
fighting  men :  but  great  disputes  happening  between 
the  kings  of  France  and  England,  the  former  quitted 
the  Holy  Land,  and  Richard  concluded  a  peace  with 
Sal  ad  in. 

The  fourth  croisade  was  undertaken,  in  the  year 
X195,  by  the  emperor  Henry  VL  after  Saladin^s  death. 
In  this  expedition  the  Christians  gained  several  battles 
against  the  inBdels,  took  a  great  many  towns,  and  were 
in  the  way  of  success,  when  the  death  of  the  emperor 
obliged  them  to  qnit  the  Holy  Xjand,  and  retnm  into 
Germany* 

The  fifth  croisade  was  published,  by  order  of  Pope 
Innocent  in.  in  X198.  Those  engaged  in  it  made 
fruitless  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  j  for, 
tliough  John  de  Neule,  who  commanded  the  fleet 
equipped  in  Flanders,  arrived  at  Ptolemais  a  little  after 
Simon  of  Montford,  Reynard  of  Dampierre,  and  others  ^ 
yet  the  plague  destroying  many  of  them,  and  the  rest 
either  returning,  or  engaging  in  the  petty  quarrels  of 
the  Christian  princes,  there  was  nothing  done  j  so 
that  the  soldan  of  Aleppo  easily  defeated  their  troops  in 
^^04. 

The  sixth  croisade  began  in  1228^  in  which  the 
Christians  took  the  town  of  Damietta,  hot  were  forced 
to  surrender  it  again.  The  next  year  the  emperor 
Frederic  made  peace  with  the  soldan  for  10  years. 
About  1240,  Riehard  earl  of  Cornwall,  add  brother 
to  Henry  III.  king  of  England,  arrived  in  Palestine 
at  the  head  of  the  English  croisade  j  but  finding  it  most 
advantageous  to  conclude  a  place,  he  re-embarked, 
and  steered  towards  Italy.  In  1 244,  the  Karasinians 
being  driven  out  of  Persia  by  the  Tartars,  broke  into 
Palestine,  and  gave  the  Christians  a  general  delka( 
near  Gaza. 

The  seventh  croisade  was  headed  bySt  Lewis,  in  the 
year  12491  who  took  the  town  of  Damietta:  hat  a 
sickness  happening  in  the  Christian  army,  the  king 
endeavoured  to  retreat ;  in  which,  being  pursued  by  the 
infidels,  most  of  his  army  were  miserably  butchered, 
and  himself  and  the  nobilUy  taken  prisoners.  Then  » 
truce  was  agreed  upon  for  10  years,  and  the  king  and 
lords  set  at  liberty. 

The  eighth  croisade,  in  1270,  was  headed  by  the  same 
prince,  who  made  himself  master  of  the  port  and  castle 
of  Carthage  in  Africa  j  but  dyin^  in  a  short  time  be 
left  his  army  in  a  very  ill  condition.  Soon  after,  the 
king  of  Sicily  coming  up  with  a  good  fleet,  and  joining 
Philip  the  Bold,  son  and  successor  of  Lewis,  the  king 
of  Tunis,  after  several  engagements  with  the  Christi- 
ans, in  which  he  was  always  worsted,  desired  peace, 
which  was  granted  upon  conditions  advantageous  to 
the  Christians }  after  which  both  princes  embarked  for 
their  own  kingdoms.  Prince  Edward  of  England, 
who  arrived  at  Tunis  at  the  time  of  this  treaty,  sailed 
towards  Ptolemaisi  where  be  landed  with,  a  small  bodj 
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CroiMdtt.  of  306  English  and  French,  and  hindered  Bendocdar 
from  layine  nege  to  Ptolemais :  but  being  obliged  to 

fnit  the  I^ly  Land  to  take  possession  of  the  crown  of 
Ingland,  this  croisade  ended  without  contributing  anj 
thing  to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  1291,  the 
town  of  Acre,  or  Ptolemais,  was  taken  and  plundered 
by  the  soldan  of  Egypt,  and  the  Christians  quite  driven 
oat  of  Syria.  There  has  been  no  croisade  since  that 
time,  thouffh  several  popes  have  attempted  to  stir  op 
the  Christians  to  such  an  undertakings  particularly 
Nicholas  IV.  in  1292,  and  Clement  V.  in  13 11. 

Though  these  croisades  were  effects  of  the  roost  ab- 
surd superstition,  they  tended  greatly  to  promote  the 
rood  of  Europe.  Multitudes  indeed  were  ilestroyed. 
[.  Voltaire  computes  the  people  who  perished  in  the 
different  expeditions  at  upwards  of  two  millions. 
Many  there  were,  however,  who  returned  i  and  these 
having  conversed  so  long  with  people  who  lived  in  a 
much  more  magnificent  way  than  themselves,  began 
to  entertain  some  taste  for  a  refined  and  polished  way 
of  life.  Thus  the  barbarism  in  which  Europe  had  been 
so  long  immersed,  began  to  wear  off"  soon  after  this 
time.  The  princes  also  who  remained  at  home,  fonnd 
means  to  avail  themselves  of  the  frenzy  of  the  people. 
Bv  the  absence  of  such  numbers  of  restless  aud  martial 
adventurers,  peace  was  established  in  their  dominions. 
They  also  took  the  opportunity  of  annexing  to  their 
crown  many  considerable  fiefs,  either  by  purchase,  or 
by  the  extinction  of  the  heirs  }  and  thus  the  mischiefs 
which  must  always  attend  feudal  governments  were 
considerably  lessened. 

With  regard  to  the  bad  success  of  the  croisaders,  it 
was  scarce  possible  that  any  other  thing  could  happen 
them.  The  emperors  of  Constantinople,  instead  of 
assisting,  did  all  in  their  power  to  disconcert  their 
schemes.  They  were  jealous,  and  not  without  reason, 
of  such  an  inundation  of  barbarians.  Yet,  had  they 
considered  their  true  interost,  they  would  rather  have 
assisted  them,  or  at  least  stood  neuter,  than  entered 
into  alliances  with  the  Turks.  They  followed  the 
latter  method,  however,  and  wero  often  of  very  great 
disservice  to  the  western  adventurers,  which  at  last 
*  8se  C^m-  occasioned  the  loss  of  their  city  *•  But  the  worst 
ttamimople,  enemies  the  croisaders  had,  were  their  own  internal 
No.  144.  fends  and  dissensions.  They  neither  could  agree 
while  marching  together  in  armies  with  a  view  to 
conquest,  nor  could  they  unite  their  conquests  nnder 
one  government  after  they  had  made  them.  They 
set  op  three  small  states,  one  at  Jerusalem,  another  at 
Antioch,  and  another  at  Edessa.  These  states,  instead 
of  assisting,  made  war  upon  each  other,. and  on  the 
Greek  emperors ;  and  thus  became  an  easy  prey  to  th^ 
common  enemy.  The  horrid  cruelties  they  committed 
also  were  such  as  must  have  inspired  the  Turks  with 
the  most  invincible  hatred  against  them,  and  made  them 
resist  with  the  greatest  obstinacy.  They  wero  such  as 
could  have  been  committed  only  by  barbarians  inflamed 
with  religious  enthusiasm.  When  Jerusalem  was  taken, 
not  only  the  numerous  garrison  wero  put  to  the  sword, 
bot  the  inhlibttants  were  massacrod  without  mercy 
and  without  di9tinction.  No  age  or  sex  was  spared, 
even  children  at  the  breast  wero  barbarously  murder- 
ed. According  to  Voltaire^  some  Christians,  who  had 
been  suffered  by  the  Turks  to  live  in  that  city,  led  the 
conquerors  into  the  most  private  cavts  where  women 
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had  concealed  themselves  with  their  children,  and  not  CroiMdt 
one  of  them  was  suffered  to  escape.  What  eminently  II. 
shows  the  enthusiasm  with  which  these  conquerors.  ^«'^*' 
were  animated,  is  their  behaviour  after  this  terrible  ' 
slanghter.  They  marched  over  heaps  of  dead  bodies 
towards  the  holy  sepulchre  \  and  while  their  bands 
were  yet  polluted  with  the  blood  of  so  many  innocent 
persons,  sung  anthems  to  the  common  Saviour  of  man« 
kind.  Nay,  so  far  did  their  religious  enthusiasm 
overcome  their  fury,  that  these  ferocious  conqueron 
now  bnrst  into  tears.  If  the  absurdity  and  wickedness 
of  this  conduct  can  be  exceeded  by  any  thing,  it  must 
be  by  what  follows.  In  the  year  1 204,  the  frenzy  of 
croisading  seized  the  children,  who  are  ever  ready  to 
imitate  what  thev  see  their  parents  engage  themselves 
in.  Their  childish  folly  was  encouraged  by  the  monks 
and  scfaoolmasten  j  and  thousands  of  those  innocents 
were  conducted  from  the  houses  of  their  parents  on  the 
faith  of  these  words,  **  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and 
sucklings  bast  thou  perfected  praise.**  Their  base  con« 
ductors  sold  a  part  of  them  to  the  Turks,  and  the  rest 
perished  mifterebiy. 

CROISERS,  a  religious  order  founded  in  honour 
of  the  invention  or  discovery  of  the  cross  by  the  empress 
Helena.  They  are  dispersed  in  several  parts  of  Europe, 
particularly  in  the  Low  Countries,  France,  and  Bobe* 
mia,  those  in  Italy  being  at  present  suppressed.  These 
religious  follow  the  role  of  St  Augustine.  They  bad  in 
England  the  name  of  cnmched  friars. 

CROISES,  or  Croizes,  in  English  antiquity,  pil- 
grims bound  for  the  Holy  Land,  or  such  as  had  been 
there ;  so  called  from  a  badge  tbev  wore  in  imitation 
of  a  cross.  The  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem, 
created  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  pilgr4ms,  were 
particularly  called  croues. 

CROlA,  Francis  Petit  de  la,  secretary  and  in^ 
terpreter  to  the  king  of -France,  in  the  Turkish  and. 
Arabic  languages,  died  November  4.  1605,  in  his 
73d  year  \  after  haying  executed  this  eropfoyment  for 
the  space  of  44  years.  And  it  appears,  that  he  exe- 
cuted it  with  as  much  integrity  as-  abilities ;  for, 
when  the  Algerines  sought  for  'peace-  of  Louis  XIV. 
conditions  were  offered,  by  which  they  were  required 
to  reimburse  to  this  monarch  600,000  franks.  The 
terms  being  thonght  exorbitant,*  they  had  recoune  to 
stratagem ;  and  they  offered  a  large  sum  to  La  Croix, 
who  was  the  interpreter  of  all  that  passed,  if  he  would 
put  into  the  treaty  ''  crowns  of  Tripoli,*'  instead  of 
**  French  crowns  }*'  which  would  have  made  to  the  Al- 
gerines a  difference  of  more  than  zoo,ooo  livres.  But 
die  integrity  of  the  interpreter  triumphed  over  the 
temptation  ;  which  however  was  the  greater,  as  it  was 
next  to  impossible  he  should  be  discovered.  Besides 
the  Turkish  and  the  Arabic,  the  Persian  and  the  Tar- 
tarian, he  also  understood  the  Ethiopian  and  Arme- 
nian languages.  He  is  well  known  to  the  learned 
world  by  many  works.  He  translated  the  **  History 
of  France*'  into  the  Turkish  language.  He  digested 
the  three  volumes  of,  **  Voyages  into  the  East  Indies" 
of  M.  Thevenot.  He  made  an  accurate  catalogue  of 
all  the  Turkish  and  Persian  books  which  are  in  the 
king's  library.  He  composed  two  complete  Diction- 
aries for  the  French  and  Turkish  languages ;  and, 
when  he  was  dying,  he  was  about  to  present  the  world 
with  the4iistory  of  Jenghis  Khan.     He  undertook  this 
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bniory  by  the  order  of  M.  Colbert :  for  tbii  miBtiter, 
»i together  intent  upon  aggmniUzing  his  master,  was 
accaatonied  every  week  to  call  togeOier,  either  in  tho 
king*s  library  or  bis  own,  certain  of  the  learned, 
whom,  according  as  they  excelled  in  their  seyeral  de« 
partmeiits  in  literature,  he  constantly  set  to  work. 
This  history,  which  cost  La  Croix  more  than  ten  years 
labour,  is  useful  not  only  to  the  learned  who  are 
curious  to  know  past  events,  or  to  geographers  who 
bad  hitherto  been  greatly  ignoraot  of  Gxand  Tartary, 
but  likewise  to  all  who  trade  to  China,  Persia,  or  otber 
eastern  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  a  good  map  of 
northern  Asia  drawn  by  M.  do  Tlsle,  accompanying 
the  work  j  which  M.  Petit  de  la  Croix,  the  author^ 
son,  not  only  revised,  but,  to  render  it  more  carious, 
added  to  it  an  abridgement  of  the  lives  of  all  those 
authors  from  whom  it  was  extracted.  It  was  trans* 
lated  into  English,  and  published  at  London,  1722, 
8vo. 

CROMARTY,  a  town  of  Scotland,  capital  of  the 
county  of  the  same  name*  The  town  is  small,  and 
situated  upon  a  rock  or  point  of  land,  which  over- 
hangs the  sea  in  a  romantic  manner,  and  is  mach  ex- 
posed to  the  east  wind  ;  it  was  formerly  a  royal  boroagb, 
but  was  disfranchised  by  an  act  of  the  privy  council  of 
Scotland,  in  consequence  of  a  petition  for  that  purpose 
jn^sented  by  Sir  John  Urquhart,  proprietor  of  the  estate 
of  Cromarty  j  it  is  now  under  the  l^ronial  jarisdictton 
of  the  earl  of  Cromarty.  The  parish  extends  about 
seven  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  four  in  breadth, 
bounded  by  the  frith  of  Cromarty  on  the  north.  Ob 
the  banks  of  the  frith  the  sur&ce  is  level,  and  covered 
with  verdure.  A  bank  about  two  miles  from  the  coastp 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  parish,  above  wbieh 
the  ground  is  covered  with  heath  and  mosa.  The  soil  is 
everywhere  wet  and  moorish,  which  makes  the  seasons 
late,  and  the  crop  uncertain.  The  coast  towards  thf 
east  is  bold  and  rocky,  some  of  the  cliffs  being  nearly 
250  feet  perpendicular  to  the  sea ;  the  rest  is  flat  and 
aandy.  After  every  storm  a  great  quantity  of  sea  weed 
{s  thrown  ashore,  which  is  partly  used  as  a  manure,  and 
partly  burnt  into  kelp.  The  harbour  of  Cromarty  is  in* 
ferior,  perhaps,  to  none  in  Britain  for  safety  j  and  at 
the  commodious  quay,  bailt  at  the  joint  expence  of  go* 
vernment  and  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Cromarty, 
vessels  of  550  or  400  tons  may  lie  in  perfect  aecarityt 
A  considerable  trade  in  die  hempon  or  sack-cloth  line 
lias  been  long  established  in  Cronmrty  and  the  ncighp 
bourhood.    Population  of  the  town  and  parish  in  181 1, 

2413. 

Cromarty,  County  of^  in  Scotland,  forms  a  kind  of 
peninsula,  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  friths  of  Cro^ 
marty  and  Moray,  and  bounded  on  the  south-west  and 
aouth  by  the  county  of  Ross.  With  this  are  included 
several  detached  tracts  scattered  through  Ross^htre,  the 
whole  amo noting  to  344  square  miles.  It  was  erected 
into  a  distinct  county  about  the  end  of  the  1  yth  cenk 
tury,  at  the  request  of  Sir  James  M'Kenzie,  earl  of 
Cromarty,  to  whom  it  almost  entirely  belonged.  The 
/ace  of  the  country  is  pleasant ;  a  long  ridge  of  hilU 
extending  the  whole  lengtli  in  the  middle  of  the  county, 
having  a  fine  declivity  on  either  side  towards  the  shores 
of  the  friths.  The  higher  grounds  are  mostly  covered 
ifith  heath,  but  towards  the  shores  the  soils  are  light 
Rod  early.    The  valued rontia  zj^897U  ».  %iL  8cot«^ 
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and  the  real  rent  in  tSii  was  zo,S5ol.  to.  Bd«  &r  ths  rrnwaiix 
lands,  4801.  sterling  for  the  houses.  The  language  ia  Gfoadeek. 
generally  Gaelic,  but  many  speak  th^  broad  Scotch, ' 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Buchaa  or  Aherdeenshitv 
dialect.  Freestone,  granite,  and  reddishocoloured  per* 
pbyry,  are  almost  the  only  minerals,  if  we  except  /o- 
jMTseSf  similar  to  those  of  Coimgonsmf  found  in  the 
parish  of  Kincardine*  Fisheries  are  very  successfully 
carried  on,  and  pearls  of  considerable  ▼alne  are  some* 
times  found  in  the  frith  of  Cromarty,  when  the  river 
Conal  falls  into  that  bay. 


Pc^mlaium  ofiAe  County  of  Cromarty  at  two  periods* 

Parishes, 

Cromarty  2096  2184 

Fodderty 

Tarbat 


Population    Popnlatkon  in 
In  1755.        17^8 — 17  j8. 
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In  the  returns  for  181 1,  the  population  of  the  parish 
was  intermixed  with  that  of  Ross-shire*  See  Cro- 
marty, SUPFLEMENT. 

Cromarty,  Frith  of^  is  one  of  the  finest  bays  in 
Great  Rritain  \  hence  called  by  Bacbanan  Partus  Saht' 
tis.  It  is  divided  from  the  Moray  frith  by  the  county 
of  Cromarty,  and  washes  the  southern  shore  of  the 
county  of  Ross.  It  is  about  16  miles  in  length,  and 
sometimes  three  in  breadth.  The  entrance  is  between 
two  promontories  or  headlands,  called  the  Sutors  of 
Cromarty f  which  are  about  a  mile  ai^d  a  half  distant : 
there  is  the  fipest  anchorage  ground  after  passing  the 
SutorSf  for  several  miles  up  the  bay,  with  deep  water 
on  both  sides,  almost  close  to  the  shmne,  where  in  roost 
places  the  coast  is  so  smooth,  that  supposing  a  vessel  to 
part  her  cables  (a  thing  scarcely  probable),  she  might 
ran  aground  without  sustaining  much  damage.  Such 
is  the  extent  of  sea- room  in  the  bay,  and  such  is  the 
capacity,  tliat  almost  the  whole  Britiob  navy  might  lie 
here  in  safety. 

CROMIi£CH,  in  British  antiquities,  are  hngi^ 
broad,  flat  stones,  raised  upon  other  stones  iei  up  en  ena 
for  that  purpose.  Th^y  are  common  in  Avd.£S£A  i 
under  which  article  a  very  large  one  is  described.  See 
Plate  CLXIV. 

These  monument^  are  spoken  of  largely  by  Mr  Bow- 
land,  by  Dr  Borlase,  and  by  Wormius,  under  the  name 
of  Ara  or  altar.  Mr  Bowland,  however,  is  divided  in 
his  opinion  f  for  he  partly  incliaes  to  the  notion  of  their 
having  been  altars,  partly  to  their  having  been  sepnl* 
ohres :  he  supposes  them  to  have  been  originally  tombs, 
but  that  in  after  times  sacrifices  were  performed  opoi;i 
them  to  the  heroes  deposited  within^  Mr  Keiller  pie- 
serves  an  account  of  King  Harold  having  been  interred 
beneath  a  tomb  of  this  kind  in  Denmark^  and  Mr 
Wright  discovered  in  Ireland  a  skeleton  deposited  under 
one  of  them.  The  great  similarity  of  tho  monumenta 
throughout  the  north,  Mr  Pennant  observes,  evincee 
the  same  religion  to  have  been  spread  in  every  part, 
perhaps  with  some  slight  deviations*  Many  of  these 
monuments  are  both  British  and  Danish }  for  we  find 
them  where  the  Danes  never  penetrated. 

The  xromlecbi  or  cromleh,  chiefly  difiers  firon^  tho 
KjST^aenf  in  not  being  dosed  Uf  at  tbe  end  and  aidea. 

that 
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erottlMlu  that  Uf  in  not  »•  nracb  poztdung  of  the  cb^»t*like  £• 
Cromwdl.  gu^e  ;  it  it  alf o  generally  of  larger  dimeosionsy  and 
tometimet  eooststo  of  a  greater  number  ef  stones :  the 
terma  cromkcA  and  kut^vaen  are  however  Indiscrimi- 
nately nsed  for  the  same  monument.  The  term  cromlech 
is  by  Bome  derived  from  the  Arrooric  word  crum^ 
**  crooked  or  bowing/'  and  leh^  *'  stone,''  alluding  to  the 
reverence  w^Mch  persons  paid  to  them  by  bowing.  Sow* 
'land  derives  it  Cram  the  Hebrew  words  carem^uaeh^ 
signifying  a  **  devoted  or  consecrated  stone."  They  are 
called  by  the  volgar  coetne  Art/tor^  or  Arthur's  ^tUff 
it  being  a  custom  in  Wales  as  well  as  Cornwall,  to  as- 
cribe all  great  or  wonderful  objects  to  Prince  Arthur, 
the  horo  of  those  countries. 

CROMWELL,  Thomas,  earl  of  Essex,  was  the 
son  of  a  blacksmith  at  Putney,  and  bom  in  1498. 
Without  a  liberal  education,  but  endowed  with  a  strong 
natural  genius,  he  considered  travelling  as  the  proper 
means  of  improving  bis  understanding ;  and  to  this 
early  token  of  his  sound  judgment  he  stood  indebted 
for  the  high  rank  and  distinguished  honours  he  after- 
wards enjoyed.  He  became  by  degrees  the  coofi* 
dential  favourite  and  prime  minister  of  Henry  VIU. ; 
and  from  the  moment  he  acquired  any  authority  in 
the  cabinet,  he  employed  it  in  promoting  the  refor- 
matioui  to  his  zeal  for  which  he  became  a  victim  *, 
for,  the  more  firmly  to  secure  the  Protestant  cause,  he 
contrived  to  marry  the  king  to  Ann  of  Cleves,  whooe 
friends  were  all  Lutherans.  Unfortunately  Henry 
took  a  disgosl  at  this  lady,  which  brought  on  Crom- 
well's ruin  }  the  king,  with  his  Usual  cruelty  and  ca- 
price, taking  this  opnortmiity  to  sacrifice  this  minister 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  to  Whom  he  atemed  de- 
sirous of  reconciling  himself  as  soon  as  he  had  Catha- 
rine Howard  in  view.  Cromwell  was  a  great  p<^- 
tician,  and  a  good  man  >  but,  like  most  slaCesmea,  was 
goiUy- of  great  errors.  Li  bis  leal  for  the  new  reli- 
gion, he  bid  introduced  the  unjustifiable  mode  of  at- 
tainder in-  cases  of  treason  and  heresy  j  and  his  ene- 
mies, who  were  numerous  (consisting  of  two  classes, 
the  ancteni  nullity  and  gfentry,  who  were  enraged  to 
see  the  highest  honours  bestowed  on  a  roan  of  mean 
eatraction,  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  deteafetd 
liim),  having  preferred  many  complaints  against  him, 
availed  themselves  of  his  own  law.  He  was  attaint- 
ed of  treason  and  heresy,  cdnvicted  nnheaid,  and  be- 
headed tn  1540.  He  was  the  chief  instrnmeat  of  the 
suppression  of  the  abbeyp  and  monasteries,  and  ^of  the 
destmction  of  images  and  relios  ;  to  him  also  we  are 
indebted  for  the  institution  of  parish-registers  of 
births,  marriages,  and  burials. 

Cromwexx,  Oiivcr^  Btiled  Lord  Protector  of  the 
oommonweaUh  of  England,  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary peMonages  mentioned  in  hiitory,  was  the  son 
of  Mr  Robert  Cromwell  of  Hinehinbrooke  in  the 
county  of  Hontingdon.  His  ancestors  were  of  very 
honourable  eztraetion  \  but  no  ways  related  io  Tho- 
mas Cromwell  earl  of  Essex^  the  prime  mtnister  and 
ikvourite  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  born  in  the  parish 
of  St.  John  Huntingdon,  wiiere  his  father  moslly  li- 
ved, on  the  ajth  or  aMi  of  April  159^  and  «luoated 
at  thb  free  school  of  that  -town.  Little  is  known  000- 
cerniag  him  in  his  younger  yekrs,.  or  indeed  coooem- 
ing  his  behaviour  in  private  life.  It  is,  however^  re- 
kted  bj  nnthow-of  ttttsnspeotnd  vesadtjr^  that  ^rhen  4t 


school  he  gate  many  signs  of  a  very  torbnient  and  CroatfrclL 
restless  disposition.  He  is  also  said  from  bis  early  '■  m  ' 
years  to.  have  been  subject  to  the  hypochondriac  disor- 
der, and  to  many  deceptions  of  the  imagination.  He 
had  a  very  remarkable  one  while  at  school.  It  hap- 
pened in  Uie  day-time,  when  he  was  lying  melancho- 
ly upon  his  back  in  bed.  A  spectre,  as  be  thought, 
approached  him,  and  told  him  that  he  should  be  the 
greatest  man  in  the  kingdom.  His  father,  being  in- 
formed of  this,  was  very  angry,  and  desired  his  mas- 
ter to  correct  him  severely.  This,  however,  produ^ 
cod  no  efl«ct.  Oliver  persisted  in  the  truth  of  his  sto- 
ry, and  would  sometimes  mention  it,  though  his  uncle 
told  him  '*  it  wss  too  traitorous  to  be  repeated.'*-.— 
From  this  school  Oliver  was  removed  to  Sidney  col- 
lege in  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  in  1616. 
His  progress  in  his  studies  is  uncertain  \  but  he  spent 
much  time  in  playing  at  foot-bcdl,  cricket,  and  other 
robust  exercises,  at  which  he  was  very  expert.  His 
lather  dying  after  he  had  been  about  two  years  at  col- 
lege, Cromwell  returned  home ;  but  the  irregularity 
of  his  life  gave  such  offence  to  his  mother,  that,  by  the 
advice  of  some  firiends,  she  sent  him  to  London,  and 
placed  him  in  Lincoln's-inn.  This  expedient  bf  no 
means  answered  the  purpose  -,  her  son  gave  himself 
up  to  gansing,  wine,  and  women,  so  that  he  quickly 
dissipated  all  that  was  left  him  by  his  father.  This 
lUssipatioo,  however,  could  be  but  of  very  short  cootie 
nuance  j  for  he  was  married,  before  he  was  21  yeara 
of  age,  to  Elizabeth,  daugliter  of  Sir  James  Bonchier 
of  Essex.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  returned  to  the 
Qowitry,  where  he  led  a  very  grave  and  sober  life. 
This  sudden  reformation  has  been  ascribed  to  his  fal- 
Ung  in  with  the  Puritans  \  but  it'  is  certain,  that  Mr 
Cromwell  continued  then,  and  for  some  time  after,  a 
zealous  member  of  the  church  of  England,  and  form- 
ed a  close  friendship  with  several  eminent  divines. 
He  contimued  at  Hontingdon,  where  he  settled  after 
his  marriage,  till  an  estate  of  between  400I.  and 
500I.  pek*  aonum  devolved  on  him  fay  the  death  of 
his  obcle  Sir  Thomas  Stuait.  This  induced  him  to 
remove  to  the  isle  of  Ely  where  the  estate  lay,  and 
.here  he  embraced  the  puritanical  doctrines.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  third  parliament  ef  Charles  L 
which  met  on  the  loth  of  January  1628$  and  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  for  religion,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  zeal  against  popery.  After 
the  dissolntion  of  that  parliament^  he  retumAl  agaia 
into  the  country,  where  he  continued  to  express  much 
concern  for  religioa,  to  keep  company  with  silenced 
ministers,  and  to  invite  them  often  to  lectures  and  ser- 
mons at  his  house.  Thus  he  brought  his  ailairs  again 
into  a  very  indifferent  situation  :  so  that,  by  way  of  re- 
pairing the  breaches  he  made  in  his  fortune,  he  took 
a  fann  at  St  Ives,  which  he  kept  five  years.  Rut  this 
scheme  succeeded  so  ill,  that  be  was  obliged  to  give  it 
np ;  and  at  lest,  chagrined  with  his  disappointments^ 
and  made  uneasy  by  the  treatment  his  party  at  Ihit 
time  received,  be  foitnod  a  design  of  going  over  t» 
New  England.  In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed;, 
the  king  issued  out  a  proclamation  against  all  such 
omigrattoos,  and  Cromwell  was  obl^d  to  remain  in 
Eneland  against  his  will. 

In  165^  Cromwell  had  first  an  opportunity  of  get- 
ting hiamif  piblidy  taken  notice  of.     The  carl  of 

Bedford^^ 
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Cronwdl.  Bedford,  and  some  other  persons  of  high  rank,  who  the  royal  robes,  and  want  nothing  of  the  state  of  a  Cromwell. 

'       w     -'  had^  estates  in  the  fen  country,  were  very  desirous  of  kins  but  the  changing  bis  hat  into  a  crown  f**     Crom- 

having  it  better  drained  j  and  though  one  project  of  well  was  very  active  in  promoting  the  fiunoos  Bemtm- 

this  sort  had  failed,  they  set  on  foot  another,  got  it  strance* ;  which  in  reality  laid  the  foondation  of  the  •  Sce 

countenanced  by  royal  authority,  and  settled  a  part  of  civil  wan     He  declared  afterwards  to  Lord  Falkland, 

the  profits  upon  the  crown.     This,  though  really  in-  that  if  the  remonstrance  had  not  been  carried,  be  de- 


tended  for  a  public  benefit,  was  opposed  as  injurious 
to  private  property :  and  at  the  bead  of  the  opposers 
was  Mr  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  Jiad  considerable  in- 
fluence in  these  parts.  The  vigour  he  showed  on  this 
occasion  recommended  him  to  his  friend  and  relation 
Mr  Hampden  j  who  afterwards  characterized  him  in 
parliament,  as  a  person  capable  of  contriving  and  con- 
ducting great  designs.  But  for  all  this  he  was  not  ve- 
ry successful  in  his  opposition  ^  and  as  his  private  af- 
fairs were  still  declining,  he  was  in  very  necessitous 
circumstances  at  the  approach  of  the  long  parliament. 
In  this  critical  situation  he  got  himself  elected  member 
of  parliament  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  puri- 
tanical meetings  which  he  constantly  frequented,  Oli- 
ver had  most  eminently  distinguished  himself  by  his 
gtfts  of  praying,  preaching,  and  expounding.  At  one 
of  these  meetings  he  met  with  one  Richard  Tims,  a 
tiadesman  of  Cambridge.  This  man  was  so  much  ta- 
ken with  Oliver,  that  be  took  it  into  his  head  to  at- 
tempt getting  him  chosen  burgess  for  the  approaching 
parliament.  Being  himself  one  of  the  common  coun- 
cil, Tims  imagined  this  design  might  be  brought  about ; 
and  with  this  view  went  to  Mr  Wild  bore  a  relation  of 
CromwelPs,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  intention. 
Wild  bore  agreed  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  person ;  but 
told  him  the  design  was  impracticable,  because  Oliver 
was  not  a  freeman.  Tims  next  addressed  one  Evett 
on  the  same  subject,  who  also  made  the  same  objec- 
tion. He  recollected,  however,  that  the  mayor  had 
a  freedom  to  bestow,  and  a  scheme  was  immediately 
laid  for  securing  this  freedom  to  Cromwell.  On  ap- 
plication to  the  mayor,  however,  he  told  them  that 
the  freedom  -  was  already  disposed  of  to  another ;  but 
this  objection  being  obviated  by  promising  that  person 
a  freedom  from  the  town,  the  mayor  being  informed 
that  Cromwell  was  a  man  of  great  fortune,  signified 
his  intention  of  bestowing  the  freedom  upon  him. 
Our  hero  being  informed  of  the  good  offices  of  his 
friends,  made  his  appearance  in  the  court  dressed  in 
scarlet  richly  laced  with  gold,  and  having  provided 
plenty  of  claret  and  sweetmeats,  they  were  so  freely 
circulated  among  the  corporation,  that  Mr  Mayor's 
freeman  was  unanimously  declared  to  be  a  very  civil 
worthy  ffentleman.  When  the  election  came  on,  the 
mayor  discovered  his  mistake,  but  it  was  now  too  late ; 
the  party  among  the  burgesses  was  strong  enough  to 
choose  him,  and  accordingly  did  so  at  the  election  next 
year. 

When  Cromwell  first  came  into  parliament,  he  af- 
fected great  plainness,  and  even  carelessness  in  bis 
dress.  His  attention  to  farming  had  entirely  rustica- 
.  ted  him,  so  that  he  made  a  very  nncouth  appearance, 
**  Who  (says  Dr  South)  that  had  beheld  such  a  bank- 
rupt, beggarly  fellow,  as  Cromwell,  first  entering  the 
parliament  house,  with  a  thread-bare  torn  coat  and 
greasy  hat,  and  perhaps  neither  of  them  paid  for,  could 
have  suspected,  that,  in  the  space  of  so  few  years,  he 
should,  by  the  murder  of  one  king,  and  the  banish* 
ment  of  another,  ascend  the  throne,  be  invested  with 
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signed  to  have  converted  the  small  remains  of  his 
estate  into  ready  money  the  next  day,  and  to  have  lefi 
tlie  kingdom  by  the  first  oppoitnnity.  His  firmness 
on  this  occasion  so  effectually  recommended  him  to 
Hampden,  Py  m,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  popular 
party,  that  they  took  him  into  all  their  councils  ^  and 
here  he  acquired  that  clear  innght  into  things,  and 
that  kuowledge  of  men,  of  which  he  afterwards  made 
such  prodigious  nse.  His  exploits  during  the  civil 
war,  his  murder  of  the  king,  and  usurpation  of  the 
kingdom,  are  related  under  the  article  Britain,  N^ 
lay-— 188. 

With  regard  to  the  chancter  of  Cromwell,  Mr 
Home  expresses  himself  as  follows:  **  The  writers 
attached  to  this  wonderful  person  make  his  character, 
with  regard  to  abilities,  bear  the  air  of  the  Boost  ex- 
travagant panegyric :  his  enemies  form  such  a  repie- 
ientation  of  his  moral  qualities  as  resembles  the  moat 
virulent  invective.  Both  of  them,  it  must  be  confes- 
sed, are  supported  by  such  striking  circumstances  ia 
his  fortune  and  conduct,  as  bestow  on  their  represen- 
tation, a  great  air  of  probability.  *  What  can  be 
more  extraordinary  (it  is  said),  than  that  a  person  of 
private  birth  and  education,  no  fortune,  no  eminent 
qualities  of  body,  which  have  sometimes,  nor  shining 
qualities  of  mind,  which  have  ohen  raised  men  to  the 
highest  dignities,  should  have  the  courage  to  attempt, 
and  the  abilities  to  execute,  so  great  a  design  as  the 
subvertine  one  of  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  best 
established  monarchies  in  the  worid  ?  That  he  should 
have  the  power  and  boldness  to  put  bis  prince  and 
master  to  an  open  and  infamous  death  ?  sbonid  banish 
that  numerous  and  strongly  allied  family— cover  all 
these  temerities  under  a  seeming  obedience  to  a  par- 
liament, in  whose  service  he  pretended  to  be  retain- 
ed-—trample  too  upon  that  pariiament  in  their  turn, 
and  scornfully  expel  them  as  soon  as  they  gave  him 
ground  of  dissatisfaction— erect  in  their  place  the  do- 
minion of  the  saints,  and  give  reality  to  the  most  vi- 
sionary idea  which  the  heated  imagination  of  any  fii- 
natic  was  ever  able  to  entertain— suppress'  again  that 
monster  in  its  infancy,  and  openly  set  himself  up  above 
all  things  that  ever  were  called  sovereign  in  England— 
overcome  first  all  his  enemies  by  arms,  and  all  his 
friends  afterwards  by  artifice— serve  all  parties  pa- 
tiently for  a  while,  and  afterwards  command  them 
victoriously  at  last— overrun  each  comer  of  the  three 
nations,  and  subdue  with  equal  facility  both  the  riches 
of  the  south,  and  the  poverty  of  the  north— be  feared 
and  courted  by  all  princes,  and  adopted  a  brother  to 
the  gods  of  the  earth— call  together  pariiaments 
with  a  word  of  his  pen,  and  scatter  them  again  by  the 
breath  of  his  mouth— reduce  to  subjection  a  w»dike 
and  discontented  nation  by  means  oif  a  mutinous  ar- 
my—-command  a  mutinous  army  by  means  of  sedi- 
tions and  factious  officers— 4>e  humbly  and  daily  pe- 
titioned, that  he  would  be  pleased,  at  the  rate  of  mil- 
lions a  year,  to  be  hired  as  maater  of  those  who  had 
fermeily  hired  him  for  their  servant««have  the  estates 
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Oromwtll.  and  liTei  of  three  nations  as  moch  at  his  disposal  as 
*  w'  f  was  once  the  little  inheritance  of  his  father,  and  be  af 
noble  and  liberal  in  the  spending  of  them  f  And,  lastlj, 
(for  there  is  no  end  of  enumerating  every  particular  of 
bis  glory),  with  one  word  bequeath  all  this  power  and 
splendour  to  his  posterity— die  possessed  of  peace  at 
home,  and  triumph  abroad — be  buried  among  kings, 
^nd  with  more  than  regal  solemnity,  and  leave  a  name 
behind  him  not  to  be  extinguished  but  with  the  whole 
world ;  which,  as  it  was  too  little  for  his  praise,  so  it 
might  have  been  for  his  conquests,  if  the  short  line  of 
his  mortal  life  could  have  stretched  out  to  the  extent  of 
his  immort^  designs  ? 

**  My  intention  is  not  to  disfigure  this  picture 
drawn  by  so  masterly  a  band  i  I  shall  only  endeavour 
to  remove  from  it  somewhat  of  the  marvellous  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  on  all  occasions,  gives  much  ground 
for  doubt  and  suRpicion.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
circumstance  of  CromwelPs  life  in  which  his  abilities 
are  principally  discovered,  ts  his  rising,  from  a  private 
atation,  in  opposition  to  so  many  rivals,  so  much  ad- 
vanced before  him,  to  a  high  command  and  authority 
in  the  army.  His  great  courage,  bis  signal  military 
talents,  his  eminent  dexterity  and  address,  were  all 
requisite  for  this  important  acquisition.  Yet  will  not 
this  promotion  appear  the  effect  of  supernatural  abili- 
ties, when  we  consider  that  Fairfax  himself,  a  private 
gentleman,  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  seat  in 
parliament,  had  through  the  same  steps  attained  even 
to  a  superior  rank  ;  and,  if  endued  with  common  ca- 
pacity and  penetration,  had  been  able  to  retain  it. 
To  incite  such  an  army  to  rebellion  against  the  par- 
liament, required  no  uncommon  art  or  industry :  to 
have  kept  them  in  obedience  had  been  the  more  diffi- 
cult enterprise.  When  the  breach  is  once  formed 
between  the  military  and  civil  powers,  a  supreme  and 
absolute  authority,  from  that  moment,  is  devolved  on 
the  general  j  and  if  he  is  afterwards  pleased  to  em- 
ploy artifice  or  policy,  it  may  be  regarded  on  most 
occasions  as  great  condescension,  if  not  as  superfluous 
caution.  That  Cromwell  was  ever  able  really  to  blind 
or  overreach  either  the  king  or  the  republicans,  does 
not  appear :  as  they  possessed  no  means  of  resisting  the 
force  under  his  command,  they  were  glad  to  temporize 
with  him ;  and,  by  seeming  to  be  deceived,  to  wait 
for  an  opportunity  of  freeing  themselves  from  his  do- 
minion. If  he  sednced  the  military  fanatics,  it  is  to 
be  considered  that  their  interest  and  his  evidently  con- 
curred }  that  their  ignorance  and  low  education  ex- 
posed them  to  the  grossest  imposition  ^  and  that  he 
himself  was  at  bottom  as  frantic  an  enthusiast  as  the 
worst  of  them;  and  in  order  to  obtain  their  confi- 
dence, needed  but  to  display  those  vulgar  and  ridi- 
culous habits  which  he  had  early  acquired,  and  on 
which  he  set  so  high  a  value.  An  army  is  so  forcible, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  coarse  a  weapon,  that  any 
hand  which  wields  it,  may,  without  much  dexterity, 
perform  any  operation,  and  attain  any  ascendant  in  hu- 
man society. 

**  The  domestic  administration  of  Cromwell,  though 
it  discovers  gre>at  ability,  was  conducted  without  any 
plan  either  of  liberty  or  arbitrary  power :  perhaps  his 
difficult  situation  admitted  of  neither.  His  foreign 
enterprises,  though  full  of  intrepidity,  were  pernicious 
to  national  interest  $  and  seem  more  the  result  of  im- 
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petuous  fury  or  narrow  prejudices,  than  of  cool  fore-  Cromwell 
sight  and  deliberation.  An  eminent  personage,  how- 
ever, he  was  in  many  respects,  and  even  a  superior 
genius ;  but  unequal  and  irregular  in  his  operations : 
and,  though  not  defective  in  any  talent  except  that  of 
elocution,  the  abilities  which  in  him  were  most  admi- 
rable, and  which  contributed  most  to  has  marvellous 
success,  were  the  magnanimous  resolution  of  his  en- 
terprises, and  his  peculiar  dexterity  in  discovering  the 
characters  and  practising  on  the  weaknesses  of  man- 
kind. 

'*  If  we  survey  the  moral  character  of  Cromwell, 
with  that  indolgence  which  is  doe  to  the  blindness  and 
infirmities  of  the  human  species,  we  shall  not  be  in- 
clined to  load  his  memory  with  snch  violent  reproaches 
as  those  which  his  enemies  usually  throw  upon  it.  A- 
midst  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  that  time,  that  he 
•hould  prefer  the  parliamentary  to  the  royal  cause,  will 
not  appear  extraordinary ;  since  even  at  present  many 
men  of  sense  and  knowledge  are  disposed  to  think, 
that  the  question,  with  regard  to  the  justice  of  the 
quarrel,  may  be  regarded  as  doubtful  and  ambiguous, 
The  murder  of  the  king,  the  most  atrocious  of  all  his 
actions,  was  to  him  covered  under  a  mighty  cloud  of 
republican  and  fanatical  illusions  ;  and  it  is  nqt  impos- 
sible but  he  might  believe  it,  as  many  others  did,  the 
most  meritorious  action  tfhich  he  could  perform.  His 
subsequent  usurpation  was  the  eflect  of  necessity,  as 
well  as  of  ambition ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  the  va- 
rious factions  could  at  that  time  have  been  restrained 
without  a  mixture  of  military  and  arbitrary  authority. 
The  private  deportment  of  Cromwell  as  a  son,  a  hus- 
band, a  father,  a  friend,  is  exposed  to  no  considerable 
censure,  if  it  does  not  rather  merit  praise.  And,  upon 
the  whole,  his  character  does  not  appear  more  extraor- 
dinary and  unusual  by  the  mixture  of  so  moch  absurdity 
with  so  much  penetration,  than  by  bis  tempering  such 
violent  ambition  and  such  enraged  fanaticism  with  so 
much  regard  to  justice  and  humanity.** 

That  Cromwell  continued  a  most  complete  and  bi- 
gotted  enthusiast  to  the  very  last,  appears  firom  his  be- 
haviour in  his  last  sickness.  His  disease,  which  at  first 
was  a  kind  of  flow  fever,  brought  on  by  the  cares 
and  anxiety  of  his  mind,  soon  degenerated  into  a  ter- 
tian ague.  For  about  a  week  the  disorder  continued 
without  any  dangerous  symptoms,  insomuch  that  every 
other  day  he  walked  abroad ;  bet  one  day  after  din- 
ner his  five  physicians  coming  to  wait  upon  him,  one 
of  them  having  felt  his  pulse,  said  that  it  intermitted. 
At  this  Cromwell  was  surprised,  turned  pale,  fell  into 
a  cold  sweat,  and,  when  he  was  almost  fainting,  or- 
dered himself  to  be  carried  to  bed  \  where,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  cordials,  being  brought  a  little  to  himself, 
he  made  his  will  with  respect  to  his  private  affairs.  The 
next  morning,  when  one  of  his  physicians  came  to  visit 
him,  Cromwell  asked  him,  why  he  looked  so  sad  ?  and 
when  answer  was  made  that  so  it  became  every  one 
who  had  the  weighty  charge  of  his  life  and  health 
upon  him,  **  Ye  physicians  (says  Cromwell),  think  I 
shall  die :  I  tell  you  I  shall  not*  die  this  bout,  I  am  sure 
of  it.  Do  not  yon  think  (said  he  to  the  physician, 
looking  more  attentively  at  him),  do  not  think  that  I 
am  mad  :  I  speak  the  words  of  truth  upon  surer  grounds 
than  your  Hippocrates  or  Galen  can  furnish  you  with. 
God  Almighty  himself  hath  given  that  answer,  not  to 
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CroMwcll.  niy  prtjevB  alone,  but  also  to  tbe  prayers  of  those  who 
entertain  a  stricter  commerce  and  greater  interest  with 
him*  Go  on  cheerfuUji  banishing  all  sadness  from  your 
looks  \  and  deal  with  me  as  you  would  d«al  with  a  ser- 
ving  man*  Ye  may  have  a  skill  in  tbe  nature  of  things, 
yet  nature  can  do  more  than  all  physicians  put  toge- 
ther, and  God  is  far  more  above  nature/*  As  this  phy- 
sician was  coming  out  of  the  chamber,  he  accidentally 
met  with  another,  to  whom  be  expressed  his  fear  that 
the  protector  was  turning  light-headed.  But  tbe  o« 
ther  informed  him  that  tbe  chaplains,  being  dispersed 
the  preceding  night  into  difierent  parts  of  the  bouse, 
bad  prayed  for  the  protector's  recovery,  and  unani- 
mously received  for  answer  that  he  should  recover. 
Nay,  to  such  a  degree  of  madness  did  they  at  last  ar- 
rive, that,  a  public  fast  being  kept  at  Hampton  court, 
they  did  not  so  much  pray  to  God  for  the  protector's 
health,  as  return  thanks  for  tbe  undoubted  pledges 
they  had  of  his  recovery.     On  this  account,  though  the 


ster :  as  we  are*  informed,  that  on  tbe  otiet  (0  diainitev  CromwaU 

him  after  tbe  Bestoration,  his  corpse  was  found  in  a        R 

vault  in  the  middle  alnle  of  Henry  VII.'s  chapel.     In    Cronioa. 

the  inside  of  tbe  coffin,  and  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse, 

was  laid  a  copper  plate  finely  gUt,  enclosed  ta  a  tbio 

case  of  lead.     On  one  side  of  this  plate  were  engraven 

tbe  arms  of  England  impaled  with  those  of  Oliver,  aad 

on  the  reverse  the  following  legend  :   Oltverius  Protee* 

tor  Retpubh'c^  Anglim^  Snofue^  et  Hibemiie^  natus  25. 

Aprilts  1599,  Mavguraius  i6.  Decemhris  1655,  ^i>or- 

Hius  3.  Septetnbris  ann*  1658,  hie  siius  €mL 

Cromwell  was  of  a  robust  frame  of  body,  and  of  • 
manly  though  not  agreeable  aspect.  His  nose  beii^ 
remarkably  red  and  shining,  was  often  made  tbe  sob- 
ject  of  ridicule.  He  left  only  two  sons,  Richard  an^ 
Henry  :  and  three  daughters ;  one  married  to  General 
Fleetwood,  another  to  Lord  Fauconberg,  and  a  third 
to  Lord  Rich.  His  mother  lived  till  after  be  was  pro«w 
tector  \  and  ooatrary  to  ker  ordcFS  he  buried  her  with 


pliysicians   perceived  his   distemper  increasing  every*    great  pomp  in   Westminster  abbey.      She  could  not 


hour,  they  took  no  notice  of  his  danger,  till  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  appoint  a  successor  while  be  bad 
any  breath  remaining.  But  being  then  in  a  lethargic 
fit,  he  answered  from  the  purpose  \  upon  which  he  was 
a^rain  asked  whether  be  did  not  name  his  eldest  son 
Richard  ?  and  to  this  question  he  answered,  Yes.  Be- 
ing then  asked  where  his  will  was  which  be  bad  for- 
merly made  concerning  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom :  he 
«ent  to  look  for  it  in  his  closet  and  other  places,  but 
in  vain ;  for  somebody  had  either  stolen  it,  or  he  him- 
self had  burnt  it»  Soon  after,  he  expired,  on  the  3d  of 
September  1658,  aged  somewhat  more  than  50  yean 
and  four  months.  This  day  of  September  be  bad  al- 
ways reckoned  to  be  the  most  fortunate  for  bim  in  tbe 
whole  year.  A  violent  tempest,  which  immediately 
aocceeded  his  death,  served  as  a  subject  of  discourse  to 
the  vulgar.  His  partiauios,  as  well  as  his  opponents, 
were  fond  of  remarking  this  event  >  and  each  of  tbem 
endeavoured,  by  forced  inferences,  to  interpret  it  as  beat 
auited  their  particular  prejudices. 

It  has  been  imagined  by  sone,  tlwt  Oliver  Crom- 
well was  poisoned :  but  for  this  there  seems  to  be  no 
reasonable  fonndation.    His  body  was  opened  by  Dr 
Bates.      He  found  the  brain   somewhat  overcharged 
with  blood,,  and  tbe  lungs  a  little  inflamed  ;  but  what 
he  reckoned  to  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  his 
disorder  was  a  total  degeneracy  of  the  substance  of  his 
spleen  into  a  matter  resembling  the  lees  of  oil.     This, 
he  thought,  also  acconnted  for  the  hypochondriac  dis- 
positions   to  which  Croqnwell   had   from    his  infancy 
been  subject..     Though    the  bowels  were  taken   oat, 
and  the  body  filled  with  spices  wrapped  in  a  fourfold 
cere  b)otb,  put  first  into  a  coffin  of  lead,  and  then  into 
one  of  wood,  yet  tbe  corruption  was  so  great  that  the 
humour  wrooght  itself  through  tbe  whole,  and  there 
was  a  necessity  of  interring  tbe  body  before  the  so^ 
lemnity  of  the  funeral.     A  very  pompous  funeral  was 
ordered  at  the   public  expence,   and  performed  from 
Somerset-bonse,  with  a  splendour  not  only  equal  but 
superior  to  that  bestowed  upon  crowned  beads.    Some 
have  related  that  his  body  was  deposited  in  Naseby- 
field ;  others,  that  it  was  wrapped  in  lead,  and  sank  10 
tbe  deepest  part  of  tlie  Thames,  to  prevent  any  insult 
that  might  afterwards  be  offered  to  it.     But  it  seems 
beyond  doubt  that  his  body  was  interred  at  WcsUnin-' 


be  persuaded  that  ever  his  power  or  his  person  waa 
in  safety.  At  every  noise  she  beard  she  would  exclaim 
that  her  son  was  murdered  \  and  was  never  satisfied. 
that  he  was  alive  if  she  did  not  receive  frequent  vieita 
from  him.  She  was  a  decent  woman  ;  and  by  her  fru- 
gality and  industry  had  raised  and  educated  a  nume» 
rous  family  upon  a  small  fortune.  She  had  even  beea 
obliged  to  set  up  a  brewery  at  Hoatingdon,  whieh  she 
managed  to  good  advantage.  Hence  Cromwell,  in  the 
invectives  of  that  age,  is  often  stigmatiaied  with  the 
nanie  of  brewer.  Ludlow,  by  way  of  insult,  mentiooa 
tbe  great  accession  which  he  would  receive  to  bis  royal 
revenues  upon  his  roother*s  death,  who  possessed  a  join- 
tore  of  60  pounds  a*year  npoo  his  estate.  She  was  of 
a  good  family  qf  the  sanM  of  Stuart  \  and  is  by  seme 
supposed  to  have  been  remotely  allied  tt^  the  voyal  fap 
mily. 

CftOMWZiX,  Bkh^rdf  eldest  son  of  QliTer  CroaiweU, 
was  by  his  father  appointed  sncoessor  la  the  proteotoi^ 
•hip,  but  Tory  soon  deposed  by  tbe  army*.      They •$€€&»)► 
discharged  his  debts,  took  all  the  bousebald  stufl^  plate, ''^  ^^ 
&c.  gave  him  a  protection  for  six  months,  and  so  be  *''*  '^ 
retired.    He  was  by  no  nneans  qnaliied  to  soppeH  the 
station  gained  by  the  aspiring  talents  of  his  father*  He 
was  of  a  nooderate  temper,  and  untaipted  with  that  fa- 
natical spirit  which  his  father  had  so  sooceesfnlly  eulli- 
vated.     On  the  Bestoration  he  went  afarond ;  hut  to- 
turned  in  1680  under  tbe  assumed  name  of  Cladk,  and 
aettled  in  Cheshunt  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  lived  pri- 
vately, and  died  in  171a,  aged  86. 

CRONENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  in  the  laodgraviale  of  Hesse 
Cassel,  with  a  strong  eastle.    It  is  seated  at  tbe  feet  er 
a  high  mountain,  on  a  fiertile  soil,  and*  is  surround- 
ed with  a  double  wall.    £•  Long.  Si.  15*  N*  Lat.  50. 

Crokenbuhg,  a  strong  fortress  of  Denmark,  in  tbe 
isle  of  Zealand,  at  the  entraaee  of  the  Sountl,  wbwe 
the  Danes  take  toll  of  such  ships  as  are  bound  for  the- 
Baltic.  It  was  yrtrf  xicbly  furnished,  bet  pillaged  by. 
the  Swedes  in  itjS,  who  toc^  away  tbe  fmsitofe, 
among  which  were  some  statues  of  massy  silver.  It  is 
built  upon  piles^    £.  Long.  il.  5a  N.  Let.  56.  O. 

(NONIUS,  in   Ch'mokg^  tbe  eeeieet  eeme  of 
the  Aibenian  menth  Heeatombaeon  ^.  which  wee  the 
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Croniot  fint  of  their  year, .  and  answered  to  the  latter  part  of 
11  our  Juno  and  beginning  of  July*<-i*Tbere  were  feasts 
Cconttmdt.  culled  Cnmignes  celebrated  at  Athens  in  this  month, 
in  hononr  of  Saturn,  answering  to  the  Saturnalia  of  the 
Bomans. 

CRONSLOT.    See  Cronstadt. 

CRONSTADT,  a  sea-port  town  of  Russia,  where 
the  greatest  part  of  the  ntrrj  is  stationed.  It  stands 
upon  the  island  of  Retusari  in  the  gulf  of  Finland }  and 
was  founded  by  Peter  !•  as  being  provided  with  the 
safest  harbour  tn  these  parts,  and  as  forming  a  strong 
1)olwaTk  bj  sea  for  the  defence  of  the  new  metropolis. 
The  only  passage  by  which  ships  of  burden  can  ap- 
proach Fetersbiirgfa,  lies  on  the  sooth  side  of  Retusari, 
through  a  narrow  channel  ^  one  side  whereof  is  com- 
«nanded  by  Cronstadt,  and  the  opposite  by  Cronslot  and 
the  citadel.  Cronslot,  which  stands  upon  a  small  island 
of  sand,  is  a  circular  building,  and  sorrounded  fptb 
fortifications  that  jut  into  the  water.  There  is  another 
fortress  constnicted  on  a  sand  bank.  All  large  vessels 
must  sail  between  Cronstadt  and  these  two  fortresses, 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  opposite  batteries ;  for  die 
other  parts  of  the  gulf  are  only  from  one  to  eleven  feet 
in  depth.  On  the  land  side,  the  city  is  defended  by 
tamparts  and  bastions.  The  population  amounts  to 
about  40,000,  of  whom  at  least  10,000  are  sailors. 

Cronstadt  is  built  upon  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  the  island,  and  is  defended  towards  the  sea  by 
wooden  piers  projecting  into  the  water,  and  towards 
the  land  by  ramparts  and  bastions.  It  is  a  very  strag- 
gling place ;  and  occopies,  like  all  the  Russian  towns, 
m  larger  space  of  ground  than  the  number  of  habita* 
tions  seems  to  require  ;  the  houses  are  mostly  of  wood, 
excepting  a  few  fronting  the  harbour,  which  are  of 
brick  stuccoed  white.  Ihese  give  the  stranger  a  high 
notion  of  the  interior }  but  this  is  soon  obliterated  by 
the  mean  appearance  of  the  houses,  and  the  almost 
total  want  of  pavement.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  the  imperial  hospital  (or  sailors,  the  barracks,  and 
the  academy  for  marines  and  officers  of  the  navy.  That 
teminary  nsoally  contains  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred cadets,  who  are  clothed,  maintained,  and  taught 
at  the  expenoe  of  (he  crown.  They  are  admitted  at 
the  age  of  five,  and  ace  safered  to  renmin  until  thej 
reach  their  seventeenth  year.  They  learn  accounts, 
mathematics,  drawing,  fortification,  and  navigation  } 
and  have  masters  in  the  French,  German,  English,  and 
Swedish  languages.  They  are  trained  to  naval  affairs, 
and  make  an  annual  cruise  in  the  Baltic  as  far  as  Re- 
vel. Cronstadt  has  a  separate  haven  appropriated  to 
the  men  of  war,  and  another  to  merchant  ships.  Close 
to  the  haven  for  merchant  ships  is  a  canal  and  several 
dry  docks,  begun  in  17 19  by  Pbter  I.  for  the  purpose 
of  refitting  the  men  of  war.  This  nsefnl  work  was  ne- 
glected under  his  successor,  and  was  not  completed 
until  the  reign  of  his  daoghter  Elizabeth.  It  has  been 
stiH  farther  beaotified  and  improved  by  the  late  em- 
press ;  and  it  now  applied  for  building  as  well  as  careen- 
ing ships  of  the  line.  At  the  extremity  of  these  docks 
is  a  great  reservoir  568  feet  in  length,  which  contains 
water  sufficient,  and  half  the  quantity  over,  to  supply 
all  the  docks  j  which  is  pumped  into  it  hj  means  of  a 
fire  engine,  the  diameter  of  whose  cylin&r  it  six  feet. 
The  iengtli  of  this  work,  from  the  begiiminf  of  the 
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canal  to  the  end  of  the  last  dock,  is  4221  feet.     The  Croa«tadt 
sides  of  the  docks  are  faced  with  stone,  aad  the  bottom         Q 
is  paved  with  granite.    They  are  40  feet  deep  and  1 50      ^''•'•• 
broad  \  and  are  capable  of  containing  nine  men  of  war 
upon  the  stocks. 

CRONSTAT,  a  town  of  Transylvania,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Moldavia,  subject  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
£.  Long.  25.  o.  N.  Lat.  47.  o. 

CROP,  the  high  part  or  end  of  any  thing  cut  off.  It 
is  particularly  used  for  the  corn  gathered  off  a  field  in 
harvest.    See  Agriculture  Index. 

CROSIER,  or  Crozicr,  a  shepherd*8  crook ;  a  sym- 
bol of  pastoral  authority,  consisting  of  a  gold  or  silver 
staff,  crooked  at  the  top,  carried  occasionally  before 
bishops  and  abbots,  and  held  in  the  hand  when  they 
give  the  solemn  benedictions.  The  custom  of  bearing  a 
pastoral  staff  before  bishops  is  very  ancient,  as  appears 
from  the  life  of  St  C^sarea  of  Aries,  who  lived  about 
the  year  500.  Among  the  Greeks  none  but  the  patri- 
archs had  a  right  to  the  crosier.  The  crosiers  were  at 
first  no  more  than  simple  wooden  staves  in  form  of  a  T, 
used  to  rest  and  lean  upon.  By  degrees  they  were  made 
longer )  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  form  we  now  see 
them  off.  Regular  abbots  are  allowed  to  officiate  with 
a  mitre  ind  crosier. 

Crosixr,  in  Astronomy^  four  stars  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  serving  those  who 
sail  in  south  latitudes  to  find  the  antarctic  pole. 

CR08LET,  in  Heraidryy  is  when  a  cross  is  crossed 
again  at  a  small  distance  from  each  of  the  ends.  Upton 
says  it  is  not  so  often  borne  by  itself  in  arms  as  other 
crosses  are,  but  often  in  diminutives,  that  is,  in  smalt 
croslets  scattered  about  the  field.     See  HcralDrt. 

CROSS,  a  gibbet  made  with  two  pieces  of  wood 
placed  crosswise,  whether  they  cross  with  right  angles 
at  the  top  l^e  a  T,  or  in  the  middle  of  their  length 
like  an  X.  The  cross  to  which  our  Saviour  was  fasten- 
ed, and  on  which  he  died,  was  of  the  former  kind ; 
being  thus  represented  by  old  monuments,  coins,  and 
crosses  ;  and  St  Jerome  compares  it  to  a  bird  flying,  a 
man  swimming,  or  praying  with  his  arms  extended. 
The  punishment  of  the  cross  was  common  amons  the  Sy- 
rians, Egyptians,  Persians,  Africans,  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  Jews. 

The  death  of  the  cross  was  the  most  dreadful  of 
all  others,  both  for  the  shame  and  pain  of  it ;  and  so 
scandalous,  that  it  was  inflicted  as  the  last  mark  of  de- 
testation upon  the  vilest  of  people.  It  was  the  puoish» 
fnent  of  robbers  and  murderers,  provided  that  they  were 
skves  too  J  but  otherwise,  if  they  were  free,  and  had 
the  privileges  of  the  city  of  Rome,  this  was  then 
thought  a  prostitution  of  that  honour,  and  too  Infa- 
mous a  punishment  for  such  a  one,  let  his  crimes  be 
what  they  would. 

The  Mosaic  law  ordained,  that  the  persons  executed 
should  not  be  left  upon  the  tree  after  sunset,  because 
he  that  is  hanged  in  this  manner  is  accursed  of  God, 
Dent  xxi.  21.  ^  The  Jews  believe,  that  the  souls  of 
those  who  remain  upon  the  gibbet,  and  without  burial, 
enjoy  no  peace,  and  receive  no  beat  fit  from  the  prayers 
of  other  people  j  but  wander  op  and  down  till  their 
bodiee  are  boned :  which  Mgttf  tritb  the  notions  tkat 
the  Greeks  and  Bomans  bad  of  this  matter,  as  nay  he 
8oeQ  in  JSToM.  ifiW  4*  and  Fig.  JEmrid  & 
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Cro!(f.  '^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  *  ^^  being  such  an  has  bees  already 

■  ■  y  described,  the  body  of  the  criminal  was  fastened  to  the 
upright  piece  by  nailing  the  feet  to  it,  and  on  the  other 
transverse  piece  generally  by  nailing  the  hands  on  each 
side.  Now,  because  these  parts  of  the  body,  being  the 
instruments  of  action  and  motion,  are  provided  by  na- 
ture with  a  much  greater  quantity  of  nerves  than  others 
have  occasion  for ;  and  because  all  sensation  is  perform- 
ed  by  the  spirit  contained  in  these  nerves  ;  it  will  fol- 
low, as  Stanhope  observes,  that  wherever  they  abound 
the  sense  of  pain  must  needs  in  proportion  be  more 
quick  and  tender. 

The  Jews  confess,  that  indeed  they  crucified  people 
in  their  nation,  but  deny  that  they  inflicted  this  punish- 
ment upon  any  one  alive*  They  first  put  them  to  death, 
and  then  fastened  them  to  the  cross  either  by  the  hands 
or  neck.  But  there  are  indisputable  proofs  of  their 
crucifying  men  frequently  alive.  The  worshipers  of 
Baal-peor  and  the  king  of  Ai  were  hung  up  alive ;  as 
were  also  the  descendants  of  Saul,  who  were  put  into 
the  Jhands  of  the  Gibeonites,  2  Sam.  xxi.  9. 

Before  crucifixion  the  criminal  was  generally  scour- 
ged with  cords :  sometimes  little  bones,  or  pieces  of 
.  hones,  were  tied  to  these  scourges,  so  that  the  con- 
demned person  might  suffer  more  severely.  It  was  also 
a  custom  that  he  who  was  to  be  crucified  shoald  bear 
bis  own  cross  to  the  place  of  execution.  After  this 
manner  we  find  Christ  was  compelled  to  bear  his  own 
cross )  and,  as  he  sunk  under  the  burden,  Simon  the 
Cyrenian  was  constrained  to  bear  it  after  him  and  with 
him.  But  whereas  it  is  generally  supposed  that  our 
Lord  bore  the  whole  cross,  i.  e.  the  long  and  transverse 
part  both,  this  seems  to  be  a  thing  impossible ',  and 
therefore  Lipsius  (in  his  treatise  De  Supph'cio  Cruets) 
has  set  the  matter  in  a  true  light,  when  he  tells  us  that 
Jesus  only  carried  the  transverse  beam  \  because  the 
long  beam,  or  the  body  of  the  cross,  was  either  fixed 
in  the  ground  before,  or  made  ready  to  be  set  up  as  soon 
as  the  prisoner  came:  and  from  hence  he  observes, 
that  painters  are  very  much  mistaken  in  their  descrip- 
tion of  our  Saviour  carrying  the  whole  cross. 

There  were  several  ways  of  crucifying  :  sometimes 
the  criminal  was  fastened  with  cords  to  a  tree  \  some- 
tiiups  he  was  crucified  with  his  head  downwards.  This 
•way  St  Peter  chose  out  of  respect  to  his  master  Jesus 
Christ,  not  thinking  himself  worthy  to  be  crucified 
like  him  \  though  the  common  way  of  crucifying  was 
by  fastening  the  criminal  with  nails,  one  through  each 
tiand,  and  one  through  both  feet,  or  one  through  each 
of  them  :  for  this  was  not  always  performed  in  the  same 
manner  \  the  ancients  sometimes  representing  Jesus 
Christ  crucified  with  four  nails,  and  sometimes  with 
three.  The  criminal  was  fixed  to  the  cross  quite  na- 
ked ;  and  in  all  probability  the  Saviour  of  tlw  world 
was  pot  used  with  any  greater  tenderness  than  others 
upofi  wham  the  p'lnishment  was  Inflicted.  The  sol- 
diers divided  his  clothes  among  them,  and  cast  lots  for 
his  tunic,  which  is  an  under  garment  worn  over  the 
flesh  like  a  shirt.. 

The  text  of  ttie  gospel  shows  clearly,  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  fastened  to  the  cross  with  nails  \,  and  the 
Psalmist  (xxii.  16.)  had  foretold  long  before,  that 
Ibey  should  pterce  his  hands  and  his  feet :  but  there  are 
great  disputes  concerning  the  number  of  these  nails. 
This  Greeks  represent  our  Saviour  as  fastened  to  the 


cross  with  four  nails  \  in  which  particular  Gregory  of 
Tours  agrees  with  them,  one  at  each  hand  and  foot* 
But  several  are  of  opinion,  that  our  Saviour^s  handa 
and  feet  were  pierced  with  three  nails  only,  viz.  one  at 
at  each  hand,  and  one  through  both  his  feet :  and  one 
custom  of  the  Latins  is  rather  for  this  last  opinion  \  for 
the  generality  of  the  old  crucifixes  made  in  the  Latin 
church  have  only  three  nails.  Nonnus  thinks  that  our 
Saviour^s  arms  were  besides  bound  fast  to  the  croae 
with  chains  ;  and  St  Hilary  speaks  of  the  cords  where- 
with he  was  tied  to  it. 

Sometimes  they  who  were  fastened  upon  the  cross 
lived  a  good  while  in  that  condition.  St  Andrew  ts 
believed  to  have  continued  three  days  alive  upon  it* 
Eusebius  speaks  of  certain  martyrs  in  £gypt  who  were 
kept  upon  the  cross  till  they  were  starved  to  death. 
Pilate  was  amazed  at  Jesus  Christ  dying  so  soon  \  be- 
cause naturally  he  must  have  lived  long,  if  it  had  not 
been  in  his  power  to  have  laid  down  his  life  and  to  take 
it  up  again.  The  thighs  of  the  two  thieves  who  were 
crucified  together  with  our  Saviour,  were  broken  in 
order  to  hasten  their  deatji,  that  their  bodies  might 
not  remain  upon  the  cross  on  the  Sabbath-day  (John 
six.  31,  32,  330»  ^^^  t<>  comply  with  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses, which  forbids  the  bodies  to  be  left  there  after  sun- 
set. But  among  other  nations  they  were  suffered  to 
remain .  upon  the  cross  a  long  time*  Sometimes  they 
were  devoured  alive  by  birds  and  beasts  of  prey*  Guards 
were  appointed  to  observe  that  none  of  their  friends  ox> 
relations  should  take  them  down  and  bury  them.  The 
story  of  the  Ephesian  matron  and  the  soldier  who  wat 
set  to  guard  the  cross,  is  very  well  known*  The  Eo- 
man  soldiers  who  had  crucified  Jesus  Christ  and  the  two 
thieves  continued  near  the  crosses  till  the  bodies  were 
taken  down  and  buried. 

Crosses  were  tfsually,  in  former  times,  erected  on  tba 
tops  of  houses,  by  which  tenants  pretended  to  claim  tbe 
privileges  of  tbe  Templars  Hospitallers,  to  defend  theos- 
selves  against  their  rightful  lords.  This  was  condemned 
by  the  statute  Wil.  II.  c.  3^*  It  was  usual  also,  ia 
those  days,  to  set  up  crosses  m  places  where  the  corpsa 
of  any  of  the  nobility  rested  as  it  was  carried  to  be  bu- 
ried, that  ^  tratueuntibus  pra  efus  ommo  depreccntur^ 
Crosses,  &c*  are  forbidden  to  be  brought  into  England 
by  13  Eliz.  c*  2.  on  pain  of  a  pramumref  &c* 

Invention  of  the  Cboss^  an  ancient  feast  solemnized 
on  the  third  of  May,  in  memory  of  St  Helena^s  (the  mo- 
ther of  Constantino)  finding  the  true  cross  of  Christ  deep 
in  the  ground  on  Mount  Calvary  ^  where  she  erected  tt 
church  for  the  preservation  of  part  of  it  j  the  rest  being 
brought  to  Home  and  deposited  in  tbe  charcb  of  the 
Holy  Cross  of  Jerusalem. 

Iheodoret  mentions  the  finding  of  three  crosses  \  that 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  those  of  the  two  thieves  j  and  that 
they  distinguished  between  them  by  means  of  a  sick 
woman,  who  was  immediately  healed  by  touching  tbe 
true  cross.  The  placto  is  said  to  have  been  pointed  oat 
to  her  by  St  Quiriacus,  then  a  Jew,  afterwards  convert- 
ed and  canonized « 

.  Exaltation  qft/ie  CjtoeSf  an  ancient  feast,  held  on  the 
14th  of  September,  in  memory  of  this,  that  HeracK- 
.  tus  restored,  to  Mount  Calvary  tbe  true  oross  in  6^%^ 
which  had  been  carried  off  14  years  before  by  Coaroes 
king  of  Persia,' upon  bis  taking  Jerusalem  from  the  em- 
peror Phocas*. 
^  Tkt 
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Croiib'  The  adoration  of  the  croe*  appears  to  b*Te  hcea 
practised  in  the  ancient  church  ;  inasmuch  as  the  hea- 
then^i  particularly  Julian,  reproached  the  primitive 
Christians  ivith  ir.  And  we  do  not  find  that  their  apolo* 
gists  disclaimed  the  charge.  Mornay,  indeed,  asserted, 
that  this  had  been  done  by  8t  Cyril,  but  could  not 
ftopport  his  allegation  at  the  conference  of  Fountain* 
bleau.  St  Helena  is  said  to  have  reduced  the  adora* 
tion  of  the  cross  to  its  just  principle,  since  she  adored 
in  the  wood,  not  the  wood  itself,  which  had  been  dt« 
rect  idolatry  and  heathenism,  but  him  who  "had  been 
nailed  to  this  wood.  With  such  modifications  some 
Protestants  have  been  induced  to  admit  the  adoration 
of  the  cross.  John  Huss  allowed  of  the  phrase,  provid- 
ed it  were  expressly  added,  that  the  adoration  was  re- 
lative to  the  person  of  Christ.  But  however  Boman 
Catholics  .may  seem  to  triumph  by  virtue  af  such  distinc- 
tion and  mitigations,  it  is  well  known  they  have  no 
great  place  in  their  own  practice.  Imbert,  the  good 
prior  of  Gascony,  was  severely  prosecuted  in  1683  for 
telling  the  people,  that  in  the  ceremony  of  adoring  the 
cross,  practised  in  that  church  on  Good  Friday,  they 
were  not  to  adore  the  wood,  but  Christ,  who  was  cru- 
cified on  it.  The  curate  of  the  parish  told  them  the 
^ntrary :  it  ^as  the  wood !  the  wood !  they  were  to 
adore.  Imbert  replied,  it  was  Christ,  not  the  wood : 
for  which  he  was  cited  before  the  archbishop  of  Bonr- 
deaox,  suspended  from  his  functions,  and  threatened 
with  chains  and  perpetual  imprisonment.  It  little  a- 
▼ailed  him  to  cite  the  bishop  of  Meaux^s  distinction  ^  it 
was  answered  that  the  church  allowed  it  not. 

Citoss-Bearer  (part'CroiXf  cfudger)^  in  the  Bomish 
church,  the  chaplain  of  an  archbishop  or  a  primate, 
who  bears  a  cross  before  him  on  solemn  occasione. 

The  pope  has  the  cross  home  before  him  every- 
where \  a  patriarch  any wtiere  out  of  Borne ;  and  pri- 
mates, metropolitans,  and  those  who  have  a  right  to  the 
pallium,  throughout  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

Gregory  XL  forbade  all  patriarchs  and  prelates  to 
have  it  borne  in  presence  of  cardinals.  A  prelate  bears 
«  single  cross,  a  patriarch  a  double  cross,  and  the  pope 
a  triple  one  on  his  arms. 

CnasS'Bearers  also  denote  certain  officers  in  the  in- 
quisition, who  make  a  vow  before  the  inquisitors  or 
their  vicars  to  defend  the  Catholic  faith,  though  with 
the  loss  of  fortune  and  life.  Their  business  is  to  pro- 
ride  the  inquisitors  with  necessaries.  They  were  for- 
merly of  great  use }  but  in  process  of  time  some  of 
their  constitutions  were  changed,  and  they  were  called 
of  the  penance  of  St  Dominic. 

Pectoral  Csoss^  is  a  croes  of  gold  or  silver,  or  other 
precious  materials,  often  enriched  with  diamonds,  which 
the  bishops,  archbishops,  &c.  and  regular  abbesses, 
wear  hanging  fr6m  the  neck. 

Order  of' ike  Cross^  or  Croisade^  an  order  of  ladies 
instituted  in  1668  by  the  empress  Eleooora  de  Genza- 
gua,  wife  of  the  emperor  Leopold  ;  on  occasion  of 
the  miraculous  recovery  of  a  little  golden  cross  where- 
in were  inclosed  two  pieces  of  the  true  cross,  out  of 
the  ashes  of  part  ef  the  palace.  It  seems  the  fire  had 
burnt  the  case  wherein  it  was  inclosed,  and  melted  the 
crystal,  yet  the  wood  remained  untouched. 

Matds  of  the  Cross,  a  community  of  young  women 
instituted  in  1265  at  Boye  in  Pioardy,  and  since  dis- 
persed to  Paris  and  other  towns.    They  instruct  young 


persons  of  their  own  sex.  Some  take  the  three  vows 
of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience ;  others  retain  their 
liberty.     They  are  under  the  direction  of  a  superior. 

Cross,  in  Heraldry,  defined  by  Gnillim,  an  or* 
dinary  composed  of  fourfold  lines  j  whereof  two  ate 
perpendicular,  and  the  other  two  transverse  }  for  so  we 
must  conceive  of  them,  though  they  be  not  drawn 
throughout,  but  meet  by  couples,  in  four  right  angles 
near  the   fesse   point  of  the  escntcheon.     See  Hs* 

RALDRY, 

This  bearing  was  first  bestowed  on  such  as  had  per- 
formed, or  at  least  undertaken,  some  service  for  Christ, 
and  the  Christian  profession ;  and  is  held  by  divers  the 
most  honourable  charge  in  all  heraldry.  What  brought 
it  into  such  frequent  use,  was  the  ancient  expeditions 
into  the  Holy  Land ;  and  the  holy  war  pilgrims,  af- 
ter their  pilgrimage,  taking  the  cross  for  their  cogni- 
zance \  and  the  ensign  of  ihat  war  being  the  cross.  Ib 
those  wars,  says  Mackenzie,  the  Scots  carried  St  An- 
drew's cross  \  the  French  a  cross  argent ;  the  English 
a  cross  or  }  the  Germans,  sable)  the  Italians,  aure^ 
the  Spaniards,  gules. 

St  George^s  CnosSf  or  the  red  cross,  in  a  field  argent, 
is  now  the  standard  of  England  }  that  saint  being  the 
reputed  pstron  of  this  nation. 

Nor  IS  it  only  in  crosses  that  the  variety  is  sa 
great  j  the  like  is  found  in  many  other  bearings,  and 
particularly  in  lions,  and  the  parts  of  them  $  whereof 
Columbiere  gives  us  no  less  than  96  varieties.  Leigh 
mentions  but  46  several  crosses  ^  Sylvanus  Mcrgan, 
26  J  Upton,  50 )  Johannes  de  Bado  Anreo,  1 2  \  and 
so  others,  whom  it  is  needless  to  mention.  Uptot 
owns  he  dares  not  presume  to  ascertab  all  the  varioni 
crosses  used  in  arms,  for  that  they  are  at  present  almost 
innumerable;  and  therefore  he  only  takes  notice  of 
such  as  he  had  seen  used  in  his  own  time* 

Caoss,  in  mining,  two  nicks  cut  on  the  superficies 
of  the  earth,  thus  -{-,  which  the  miners  make  whea 
they  take  the  ground  to  dig  for  ore.  Tliis  cross  gives 
the  miners  three  days  liberty  to  make  and  set  ob 
stones.  As  many  of  these  crosses  as  the  miner  makes, 
so  many  mears  of  ground  he  may  have  in  the  vein, 
provided  he  set  on  stones  within  three  days  after  makinf 
his  cross  or  crosses.  But  if  he  make  but  one  cross,  and 
a  stander  by  makes  the  second,  and  a  stcanger  makes 
the  third,  every  one  is  served  with  the  next  mear,  a^ 
cording  as  they  have  first  or  last,  soonei  or  Utar,  made 
their  cross  or  crosses  upon  the  ground.. 

Cross,  in  coins,  »  name  given  to  the  right  side  or 
face,  the  other  being  called  the  pHe  or  r^fverac*  It 
has  been  a  common  error,  that  the  reverse  was  meant 
by  the  cross  \  because  at  this  time,  with  ns,  it  is  mark- 
ed with  figures  disposed  in  that  form :  but  the  stamp- 
ing the  head  of  the  prince  in  these  kingdoms  on  thje 
right  side  of  the  coin,  was  preceded  by  a  general  cus- 
tom of  striking  on  that  part  the  figure  of  a  cross.; 
while  the  other,  called  the  pik^  contained  the  arms  or 
some  other  device. 

Cross,  instead  of  a  signature  to  a  deed,  &c.  is  da- 
rived  from  tlie  Saxon  practice  of  affixing  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  whether  they  could  write  or  not. 

Cross,  in  surveyings  is  an  instrument  which  consists 
of  a  brass  circle,  divided  into  four,  equal  parts  by  two 
lines  crossing  each  other  in  the  centre.  At  each  ex- 
(ccmity  of  the  lines  in  fixed  a  perpendicular  sight,  with 
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CroM.  9mall  boles  below  each  sKt,  for  the  better  discovering 
of  distant  objects.  The  cross  is  moanted  on  a  staff  or 
stand,  to  fix  it  in  the  groand,  and  it  is  found  to  be  a 
very  osefnl  instrument  for  measuring  small  pieces  of 
land,  and  takinft  offsets,  &C 

Cross-Bot  Skotf  a  bullet  with  an  iron  bar  passing 
tbrough  it|  and  standing  six  or  eight  inches  out  at 
both  sides.  It  is  used  at  sea  for  destroying  the  enemy's 
rigging. 

Cross-BHL    See  Loxia,  Ornithologt  Index* 

Cltos8*BiUj  in  chancery,  is  an  original  bill,  by  which 
Che  defendant  prays  relief  against  the  plaintiff. 

Cnoss'Bows.    See  Bows  and  Archery. 

CROSs-gramed  Stuff]  in  joinery.  Wood  is  said  to  be 
cross-grained,  when  a  bough  or  branch  has  shot  out  of 
it;  for  the  grain  of  the  branch  shooting  forward,  runs 
Athwart  that  of  the  trunk. 

In  wood  well  grown  this  defect  is  scarce  perceiv- 
able, except  in  working;  but  in  deal-boards  these  boughs 
tnake  knots.  If  the  bough  grew  up  with  the  young 
trunk,  instead  of  a  knot  is  found  a  curling  in  the  stu^ 
very  sensible  under  the  plane. 

CROsS'Jackf  pronounced  cro-jeck^  a  sail  extended  on 
the  lower  yard  of  the  mixen-mast,  which  is  hence 
called  the  cross^'ack  yard*  This  sail,  however,  has 
generally  been  found  of  little  service,  and  is  therefore 
▼ery  seldom  used. 

UROss'Pieeet  a  rail  of  timber  extended  over  the 
'Windlass  of  a  merchant  ship  from  the  knight-heads  to 
-the  belfry.  It  is  stock  full  of  wooden  pins,  which  are 
vied  to  fasten  the  running  rigging  as  occasion  requires. 
See  Windlass. 

CROss*Stafft  er  Fore-eta^^  is  a  mathematical  instm- 
inent  of  barn  wood,  consistmg  of  a  square  staff  of  about 
three  feet  long,  having  each  of  its  faces  divided  like  a 
line  of  tangents,  and  having  four  cross  pieces  of  one- 
qnal  lengths  to  sit  on  the  staff,  the  halves  of  these  be- 
ing as  th)  radii  to  the  tangent  lines  on  the  faces  of  the 
staff.— The  instrument  was  formerly  used  in  taking  the 
altitudes  of  the  celestial  bodies  at  sea. 

CROSS'Timngt  in  Hushmndfy^  a  method  of  harrowing 
land,  consisting  in  drawing  the  harrow  np  the  interval 
it  went  down  before,  and  down  that  which  it  was 
drawn  up. 

CROM-Treeff  certain  pieces  of  timber,  supported  by 
the  cheeks  and  trestle-trees,  at  the  upper  ends  of  the 
lower  masts,  athwart  which  they  are  laid  to  sustain 
the  frame  of  the  top. 

CROsS'Tree  Yard^  is  a  yard  standing  square,  just  un- 
der the  mixen-top,  and  to  it  the  mixen-top  is  fastened 
below.    See  Cnoss'Jack. 

Cross'F&tL    See  Valaktia,  Botakt  Index. 

Ordeal  tf  the  Crom^  a  species  of  trial  frequently 
practised  in  the  days  of  superstition.     See  Ordcal. 

Cross,  an  Enf^lish  artist,  famous  only  for  copying, 
in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.' and  Charles  II.  Of  this  ta- 
lent there  is  a  story  current,  more  to  the  credit  of  his 
skill  than  of  his  probity.  He  is  said  to  have  been  em* 
]»loyed  by  Charles  I.  to  copy  the  celebrated  Madoaa 
of  Kapbael  in  St  Mark's  church  at  Venice  ;  and  that, 
having  obtained  leave  of  the  state  for  that  purpose,  he 
executed  his  piece  so  well  as  to  bring  away  the  origi* 
nal  and  leave  his  copy  in  the  place  of  it.  The  decep- 
tion was  not  detected  until  it  was  too  late  to  vscover 
the  loss  I  and  this  piece  was  bought  in  Oliver  Crorn* 


welPs  time  by  the  Spanish  ambassador  for  his  master, 
who  placed  it  in  the  Escurial.  Q 

CBOSSEN,  a  handsome  town  of  Silesia  in  Ger*  CcotaJo*. 
many,  and  capital  of  a  principality  of  tbe  same  name. 
It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Bobar 
and  Oder,  in  a  fertile  country  abounding  in  wine  and 
fruits.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Oder  which  is  for« 
tified.     £.  Long.  15.  ao.  N.  Lat.  52.  5. 

CROSSOSTYLUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  monadelphia  class. 

CROTALARIA,  Rattix-wort  ;  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  class;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  jdd  oidert  Papilk" 
naeedf* 

CROTALO,  an  instrument  of  military  music,  like 
that  described  in  the  next  article.  The  Turks  were 
the  first,  among  the  moderns,  who  introduced  the 
use  of  it  for  their  troops^  It  is  now  common  in  Flan- 
ders and  Florence,  and  other  territories  on  the  conti- 
nent. It  has  only  one  tone  ;  but  its  eflbct  in  marking 
time  may  be  distinctly  heard  through  the  noise  of  forty 
drums.  This  is  the  same  instrament  with  the  ancient 
cymbalum. 

CROTALUM,  an  ancient  kind  of  castagnetta,  or 
musical  instrument,  found  on  oMdals  in  the  hands  of 
the  priests  of  Cybele.  The  crotalum  differed  from 
the  sistrum ;  though  authors  frequently  confound  the 
lwo«  It  consisted  of  two  little  hrass  plates  or  rodS| 
which  were  shaken  in  the  hand,  and  in  striking  against 
each  other  made  a  noise. 

It  was  sometimes  also  made  of  a  reed  split  length- 
wise ;  one  part  whereof  they  struck  against  the  other ; 
and  as  this  made  a  noise  somewhat  like  that  of  a  craneVi 
bill,  they  called  that  bird  crste^lrio,  a  player  on  the 
crotala :  and  Aristophanes  calls  a  great  talker  a  cr^ta* 


Clemens  Alexandrinns  attributes  the  invention  to 
the  Sicilians  ;  and  fiurbids  the  use  thereof  to  the  Chri- 
stians, because  of  the  indecent  motions  and  gestures  that 
accompany  it* 

CROTALUS,  or  Rattle-svakr,  in  ZoOogy^  a 
genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  amphibia  seipentes. 
See  Ophiozx>gt  Indtn*  The  following  is  the  account 
g|i  ven  by  Mr  Catesby  of  the  crotalue  kmidmSf  or  Ame* 
rican  rattle-snake.  This  grows  sometimes  to  the  length 
of  eight  feet,  and  weighs  between  eight  and  nine 
pounds.  The  colour  of  the  head  is  brown ;  the  eye 
red  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  a  yellowish -brown 
colour,  transvenely  marked  with  irregular  broad  black 
lists.  The  rattle  is  of  a  brown  colour,  composed  of 
several  homy,  membranous  cells,  of  an  undulated  py* 
ramidal  figure.  These  are  articulated  within  one  ano- 
ther in  such  a  manner  that  the  point  of  the  fi^t  cell 
reaches  as  far  as  the  basis  of  the  protuberant  ring  of 
the  third,  and  so  on )  which  articulation,  being  very 
loose,  gives  liberty  to  the  parts  of  the  cells  that  are  in- 
closed within  the  outward  rings  to  strike  against  the 
sides  of  them,  and  so  to  cause  the  rattling  noise  which 
is  heard  when  the  snake  sbiskes  its  tail.  This  is  the 
most  inactive  and  slowmoving  of  ail  the  snakes,  and  is 
never  the  aggressor  except  in  whet  it  preys  upon.  The 
above  gentleman  is  of  opinion  that  no  remedy  is  yet 
discovered  for  the  bite  of  this  animal.  He  had  fre- 
quently access  to  see  Indians  bitten  by  it,  and  alwaya 
thought  that  those  who  reoe?ered  were  cured  moro 
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Craulii  Uirongk  tiM  foree  of  nature,  or  by  wuon  of  tbe  sUgbt- 
I  ness  of  the  bite,  tban  by  the  remedies  used.  He  tells 
Croio.  119^  ii^^i  1^  Indians  know  tbeir  destiny  the  moment 
they  are  bitten  j  and  if  the  bite  happens  to  be  on  any  of 
the  large  veins,  tliey  apply  no  remedies,  as  knowing  them 
to  be  entirely  useless.  He  belioTes  the  reports  of  the 
iascinating  power  of  this  serpent,  though  he  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  it.  See  tbe  article  FoisoK 
and  Skrpekt. 

CROTALYSTBI^  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  mo« 
rice  dancers,  admitted  to  entert^nments,  in  order  to 
divert  the  company  with  their  dancing  and  playing  oq 
an  instrument  called  crotaium^  whence  they  had  their 
name. 

CROTCHET,  in  Music,  one  of  the  notes  or  cha* 
racters  of  time,  equal  to  half  a  minum,  and  double  of 
a  quaver. 

Crotchet^  sre  also  marks  or  characters,  serving  to 
inclose  a  word  or  sentence  which  is  difl^tinguished  from 
the  rest,  being  generally  in  this  form  [  ]. 

CROTO,  or  Croton,  in  AncierU  Gfograpky,  a  noble 
city  of  the  Brottii,  built  by  the  Acbeans,  150  stadia  to 
the  north  of  Lacinium,  and  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of 
Metapontum«  It  was  twelve  miles  in  compass  before 
the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  iu  Italy ;  but  after  the  desolation 
produced  by  that  war,  scarce  half  of  it  was  inhabited. 
The  citadel  on  one  side  hung  over  tbe  sea,  on  the  other 
towards  the  land.  It  was  naturally  strong  from  its  situ- 
iition,  hot  afterwards  waUed  round  \  on  which  side  it 
was  taken  by  Dionysius  by  stratagem,  by  means  of  the 
rocks  behind  it. 

Pythagoras,  after  his  long  pereginations  ia  search 
of  knowledge,  fixed  bis  residence  in  this  place,  which 
some  authors  think  his  native  one,  at  least  that  of  his 
parents,  supposing  him  to  have  been  bom  in  the  isle  of 
Samos,  and  not  at  some  town  of  that  name  in  Italy* 
This  incomparable  sage  spent  the  tatter  part  of  his  life 
in  training  up  disciples  to  the  rigid  exercise  of  svbltme 
and  moral  virtue,  and  instructing  tbe  Crotonites  in  the 
true  arts  of  government,  suob  as  alone  cap  inspire  hap- 
piness, glory,  and  independence* 

Under  tbe  influence  of  this  philosophy,  the  Croto- 
nites inured  their  bodies  to  frugality  and  hardships, 
and  their  minds  to  self-denial  and  patriotic  disinterest 
edness.  Their  virtues  were  the  admiration  of  Greece, 
where  it  was  a  current  proverb,  that  the  last  of  the 
Crotonites  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks.  In  one  Olyn^- 
piad,  seven  of  the  victors  in  the  games  were  citizens 
of  Croton  ;  and  the  name  of  Mtlo  is  almost  as  fainoas 
as  that  of  Hercules»  The  vigour  of  the  men  and 
beauty  of  the  women  were  ascribed  to  the  climate, 
which  was  believed  to  be  endowed  with-  qualities  pe- 
euliarly  favourable  to  the  human  system.  Their  pliy- 
sicians  were  in  high  repute ;  and  among  those,  Aio- 
meon  and  Democides  rendered  themselves  most  con- 
•picuous.  Alcmeon  was-  the  first  who  dared  to  ampu- 
tate a  limb,  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  a  patient ;  and 
also  the  first  writer  who  thought  of  inculcating  moral 
precepts  nnder  the  amusing  cloak  of  apologues.  This 
invention  is  more  commonly  attributed  to  i£sop,  as 
be  was  remarkably  ingenious  in  this  species  of  com- 
position. Democides  was  famous  for  his  atUohment 
to  his  native  soil.  Though  caressed  and  enriched  by 
the  king  of  Persia,  whose  queen^he  bad  sneiehed  (rest 


tbe  jaws  of  death,  be  abandoned  wealth  and  honours, 
and  by  stratagem  escaped  to  the  humble  comforts  of  a 
private  life  at  Croton.— The  Pythagoreans  are  said  to 
have  discovered  that  disposition  of  the  solar  system, 
which,  with  some  modifications,  has  been  revived  by 
Copernicus,  and  is  now  universally  received,  as  being 
most  agreeable  te  nature  and  experiment.  Theano, 
the  wife  of  Pythagoras,  and  many  other  women,  emu* 
lated  the  virtues  of  their  husbands. 

In  those  fortunate  days  the  state  of  Croton  wa» 
most  flourishing.  Its  walls  inclosed  a  circumference 
of  12  miles.  Of  all  the  colonies  sent  out  from  Greece, 
this  alone  furnislied  succour  to  the  mother-country 
when  invaded  by  tbe  Persians,  By  its  avenging  arms 
the  Sybarites  were  punished  for  their  shameful  dege* 
neracy :  but  victory  proved  fatal  to  tbe  conquerors  \ 
for  riches,  and  all  their  pernicious  attendants,  insinua- 
ted themselves  into  Croton,  and  soon  contaminated 
the  purity  of  its  principles.  Indeed,  the  very  consti- 
tution of  human  nature  militates  against  any  long  con- 
tinuance in  such  rigid  practices  of  virtue  \  and  therc» 
fore  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  Crotonites  fell  by  degrees 
into  the  imregnlarities  they  once  abhorred.  Not  long 
after  the  liocrians,  who  weie  less  cormpted,.  defeated 
them  on  the  banks  of  the  Sagra,  and  reduced  the  re- 
public to  distress  and  penury.  This  restored  the  re^ 
maining  Crotonites  to  their  pristine  vigour  of  mind,  and 
enabled  them  to  make  a  brave,  though  unsuccessful  re- 
sistance, when  attacked  by  Dienysios  of  Syracuse* 
They  suVered  much  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  and, 
by  repealed  misfortunes,  decreased  in  strength  and 
numbers,  from  agf  to  ege,  down  to  that  of  Hannibal, 
when  they  could  not  master  20,000  inhabitants.  This 
small  population  beiuff  incapable  of  manning  the  ex- 
tensive works  erected  m  the  days  of  prosperity,  Crotoa 
was  taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  its  citizens  traaf^ 
ported  to  Locri-  The  Romans  sent  %  colony  hither 
200  years  before  Christ.  In  the  Gothic  war,  this  city 
rendered  itself  oonspicuoos  by  its  fidelity  to  Justinian, 
and  Totila  besieged  it  long  in  vain* 

CROTON,  Wild  Ricikus  ;  a  genus  of  planU,  be- 
longing to  the  monoecia  class  \  and  in  the  natural  me^ 
thod  ranking  under  the  jStli  order,.  Tri$oct(B^  See  Bo- 
TANT  Index. 

CROTCWA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  seated  on  the  gulf  of  Tarante,  with  a  bishop*s 
see  and  citadel.    £•  Long,  i7t  27*  N.  Lat.  39.  lo. 

CROTOPHAGA,  a  genus  qf  birds  belonging  to  the 
order  of  picas.    See  Ornithology  Inde^c* 

CROTOY,  a  town  of  France  in  Picardy,  now  in 
the  department  of  Somme.  The  fortifications  are 
demolished^  It  is  seated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Somme.     £.  Long,  i,  45.  N.  Lat.  50.  15, 

CROUCHED  Friars.    See  Crouikrs. 

CROUP,  in  Medicine,     See  Medicine  Index. 

Cnovp  of  a  Horse,  in  the  manege^  the  extremity  of 
the  reins  above  the  hips. 

CROUPADE,  in^tbe  manege,  a  leap^  in  which  the 
horse  pulls  up  his  hind  legs,  as  if  he  drew  them  np  to 
his  belly- 

CROUTE,  Sou&  Croute,  or  SLboutc.  As  this 
pieparation  of  cabbage  has  been  found  of  sovereign 
efficacy  as  a  preservative  in  long  voyages  fromr  the  sea* 
scurvy,  it  may  «ot  be  onaeoep^ble  to  give  a  concise 
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ftccoant  of  the  process  for  miiking  t^  accorJIiDg  to  the 
information  commanicated  by  an  ingenious  German 
gentleman. 

Tbe  soundest  and  most  solid  cabbages  are  selected 
for  this  use,  and  cut  very  small,  commonly  with  an  in- 
atroment  made  for  this  purpose,  not  unlike  the  plane 
which  is  used  in  this  country  for  slicing  cucumbers. 
A  knife  is  used  when  tbe  preparation  is  made  with 
great  nicetj.  Tbe  cabbage  thus  minced  is  put  into 
m  barrel  in  layers,  hand  high,  and  over  each  is  strewed 
a  handful  of  salt  and  carraway  seeds  ;  in  this  manner 
it  is  rammed  down  with  a  rammer,  9tratum  super  sira- 
tuntf  till  the  barrel  be  full }  when  a  cover  is  pot  over  it 
nnd  pressed  down  with  a  heavy  weight*  After  standing 
Bonse  time  in  this  state  it  begins  to  ferment  j  and  it  is 
not  till  tbe  fermentation  has  entirely  subsided  that  the 
head  is  fitted  to  it,  and  the  barrel  is  finally  shut  up  and 
preserved  for  use.  There  is  not  a  drop  of  vinegar  em- 
"ployed  in  this  preparation.  The  Germans  write  this 
preparation  in  tbe  following  manner :  Sauer  kraut^  or 
9auer  kohl;  that  is,  in  their  language,  *'  sour  herb,  or 
aour  cabbage.** 

CROUS AZ,  JoHK  PCT£R  DE,  a  learned  philosopher 
and  mathematician,  was  bom  in  1663.  Having  made 
great  progress  in  the  mathematics  and  the  philosophy 
of  Des  Cartes,  he  travelled  to  Geneva,'  Holland,  and 
France  \  was  successively  professor  in  several  univer- 
sities )  and  at  length  was  chosen  governor  to  Prince 
Frederick  of  Hesse  Cassel,  nephew  to  the  king  of  Swe- 
den. He  wrote  many  works  \  the  meet  esteemed  of 
which  are,  i.  His  Logic,  the  best  edition  of  which  is 
that  of  174T,  in  6  vols  8vo.  2.  A  Treatise  on  Beanty. 
3.  A  Treatise  on  the  Education  of  Children,  2  vols 
1 2mo.  4.  Several  Treatises  on  Philosophical  and  Ma- 
thematical Subjects,  &c.  He  died  at  Lausanne  in 
1748. 

CROW.    See  Corvus,  Orkithologt  Index. 
tDROW,  in  MechamcSf  a  kind  of  iron  lever,  with  a 
•claw  at  one  end  and  a  sharp  point  at  the  other )  used 
for  heaving  or  purchasing  great  weights. 

Cnow*8  BiUf  among  surgeons,  a  kind  of  forceps  for 
drawing  bullets  and  other  foreign  bodies  out  of  wounds. 
Crow*8  Feet^  in  the  military  art,  machines  of  iron, 
having  four  points,  each  about  three  or  four  inches 
long,  so  made  that,  whatever  way  they  fall,  there  is 
still  a  point  up  \  they  are  thrown  upon  breaches,  or  in 
passes  where  the  enemy*s  cavalry  are  to  march,  proving 
▼ery  tronblesomei  by  running  into  the  horses  feet,  and 
laming  them. 

Crowds  Foot^  on  shipboard,  a  complication  of  small 
cords  spreading  out  from  m  long  block,  like  the  smaller 
parts  which  extend  from  the  backbone  of  a  herring. 
It  is  used  to  suspend  tbe  awnings  ;  or  to  keep  the  top- 
sails from  striking  violently,  and  fretting  against  the 
tops. 

ChOW-'Net^  is  an  invention  for  catching  wild-fowl 
ip  the  winter-seasou,  and  may  be  used  in  the  day  time. 
The  net  is  made  of  double  thread,  or  fine  packthread  ; 
the  meshes  should  be  two  inches  wide,  tbe  length  about 
ten  yards,  and  the  depth  three  \  it  roust  be  verged  on 
the  side  with  good  strong  cord,  and  stretched  out  very 
stiflF  on  long  poles  prepared  for  that  purpose.  When 
you  are  come  to  the  place  where  you 'would  spread 
your  net,  open  it,  and  lay  it  out  at  its  full  lengtbt  and 
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breadth  \  then  fasten  the  lower  end  of  the  net  aU  along  Crow.nf  t 
the  ground,  so  as  only  to  move  it  up  and  down  \  the 
opper  end  of  the  net  must  stand  extended  on  the  long 
cord  \  tbe  further  end  thereof  being  staked  first  to  tho 
earth  by  a  strong  cord  about  five  yards  distant  from 
tbe  net.  Place  this  cord  in  an  even  line  with  the  lower 
edge  of  tbe  net.  The  other  end  most  be  at  least  25 
yards  distant  to  reach  into  some  natural  or  artificial 
shelter,  by  the  means  of  which  too  may  lie  concealed 
from  the  fowl,  otherwise  no  good  success  can  be  ex^ 
pected.  Tbe  net  must  be  placed  in  such  exact  order 
that  it  might  give  way  to  play  on  the  fowl  on  the  least 
poll  of  the  cord,  which  mutit  be  done  smartly,  lest  tbe 
fowl  should  prove  too  quick  for  you.  This  net  may  be 
nsed  for  pigeons,  crows,  or  other  birds,  on  corn-fields 
newly  sown ;  as  also  in  stubble-fields,  provided  the  stub- 
ble conceals  the  net  from  the  birds. 

CROWD,  in  a  general  sense,  signifies  a  namber  of 
people  assembled  in  a  place  scarce  big  enough  to  bold 
them  all. 

To  Crowd^  in  the  sea-language,  is  to  carry  an  extra- 
ordinary force  of  sail  upon  a  ship,  in  order  to  accelerate 
her  course  on  some  important  occasion  ;  as  in  parsoit 
of,  or  flight  from  an  enemy ;  to  escape  any  immediate 
danger,  &c. 

CROWLAND,  a  town  in  Lincolnshire,  seated  in 
tbe  fens,  in  a  dirty  soil,  and  bad  formerly  an  abbey  of 
very  great  note.  There  is  no  coming  at  it  but  by  nar- 
row causeways,  which  will  not  admit  a  cart.  It  has 
three  streets,  separated  from  each  other  by  water-coursea. 
Their  chief  trade  is  in  fish  and  fowl,  which  are  in  great 
plenty  in  the  adjacent  pools  and  marshes.  Population 
1879  in  181 1.     W.  Long.  o.  lo.  N.  Lat.  52.  4P. 

CROWN,  an  ornament  worn  on  the  bead  by  kings, 
sovereign  princes,  and  noblemen,  as  a  mark  of  their 
dignity. 

In  scripture  there  is  frequent  mention  of  erowns, 
and  the  nse  of  them  seems  to  have  been  very  common 
among  the  Hebrews.  The  high  priest  wore  a  crown, 
which  was  a  fillet  of  gold  placed  upon  tbe  forehead, 
and  tied  with  a  ribbon  of  hyacinth  colour  or  aznre 
blue.  It  seems  also  as  if  private  priests,  and  even 
common  Israelites,  wore  al^  a  sort  of  crown,  since 
God  commands  Ezekiel  not  to  take  off  his  crown,  nor 
assume  the  marks  of  one  in  mourning.  This  crown 
was  no  more  than  a  ribbon  or  fillet,  with  whteh  the 
Jews  and  several  people  in  the  east  girt  their  beads. 
And  indeed  the  first  crowns  were  no  more  than  a  ban- 
delet drawn  round  the  head,  and  tied  behind,  as  we  ^ 
still  aee  it  represented  in  medals  round  the  heads  of 
Jupiter,  the  Ptolemies,  and  kings  of  Syria.  After- 
wards they  consisted  of  two  bandelets  \  by  degrees 
they  took  branches  of  trees  of  divers  kinds  \  at  length 
they  added  flowers,  insomuch. that  Clandios  Satnminus 
says,  there  wss  not  any  plant  whereof  crowns  had  not 
been  made.  Tbe  woods  and  groves  were  searched  to 
find  different  crowns  for  the  several  deities  \  and  they 
were  used  not  only  on  the  statues  and  images  of  the 
gods,  by  the  priests  in  sacrificing,  and  by  kings  and 
emperors,  but  also  on  altars,  temples,  doors  of  bouses, 
-sacred  victims,  ships,  &c. 

The  Roman  emperors  had  four  kinds  of  crowns,  still 
seen  on  medals,  viz.  a  crown  of  laurels,  a  radial  or  ra- 
diating crown,  a  crown  adorned  with  pearls  and  preci- 
ous 
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oui  itoneSy  and  the  fourthi  a  kiad  of  bonnet  or  capi 
something  like  the  mortier. 

The  Romans  had  also  tarions  kinds  of  crowns, 
ifbich  thojT  distributed  as  rewards  of  miiitarj  achieve- 
ments ;  aS|  I.  The  oval  crown,  made  of  myrtle,  and 
bestowed  upon  generals  who  were  entitled  to  the  ho* 
nours  of  the  lesser  triumph,  called  (wation.  2»  The 
naval  or  rostral  crown,  composed  of  a  circle  of  ^Id, 
with  ornaments  representing  beaks  of  ships,  and  given 
to  the  captain  who  first  grappled,  or  the  soldier  who 
first  boaHed  an  enemy's  ship.  3.  The  crown  called 
in  Latin  vaUaris^  or  castrensit^  a  circle  of  gold  raised 
with  jewels  or  palisades  ;  the  reward  of  him  who  first 
forced  the  enemy's  entrenchments.  4.  The  moral 
crown,  a  circle  of  gold  indented  and  embattled  ;  given 
to  him  who  first  mounted  the  wall  of  a  besiesed  place, 
and  there  Indeed  a  standard.  5.  The  civic  crown, 
made  of  the  branch  of  a  green  oak,  and  given  him 
who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen.     6.  The  trium- 

Shal  crown,  consisting  at  first  of  wreaths  of  laurel, 
ot  afterwards  made  of  gold  ;  proper  to  such  generals 
as  had  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  7.  The  crown  called 
thidibnaUSf  or  graminea^  made  of  grass  ffrowing  on 
the  place  \  the  reward  of  a  general  who  had  delivered 
a  Homan  army,  from  a  siege.  8.  The  radial  crown, 
given  to  princes  at  their  translation  among  the  gods. 
We  meet  also  with  the  corona  aurea,  often  bestowed 
on  soldiers  without  any  other  additional  term ;  atb* 
letic  crowns,  and  crowns  of  laurel,  destined  to  crown 
victors  at  the  poblic  games,  poets,  orators,  &c  All 
these  crowns  were  marks  of  nobility  to  the  wearers  ; 
and  upon  competitions  with  rivals  for  rank  and  digni* 
ties,  often  determined  the  preference  in  their  favour. 
.  Bee  Plate  CLXIV.  For  an  account  of  modern  crowns, 
see  Heraldry. 

Crown  is  also  nsed  to  signify  the  possessions  and 
dignity  of  a  king.  The  crown  of  England,  according 
to  Sir  William  Blackstooe,  is  by  common  law  and  con* 
stittttional  custom,  hereditary  $  and  this  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  itself;  but  the  right  of  inheritance  may 
from  time  to  time  be  changed  or  limited  by  act  of  par- 
liament, nnder  which  limitations  the  crown  still  conti« 
tinoes  hereditary.  See  Succession. 
*    Fleas  of  the  baowH.    See  Pleas. 

Crown,  in  Commerce^  is  a  general  name  for  coins, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  of  or  near  the  value  of  five 
shillings  sterling.  In  its  limited  sense,  crown  is  only 
applicable  to  that  popular  English  coin  which  bears  the 
name,  and  which  is  equivalent  to  sixty  English  pence  or 
five  shillings,  or  to  six  livres  French  money.  But,  in 
its  extensive  sense,  it  takes  in  several  others  \  as  the 
French  ecu,  which  we  call  the  French  crown,  struck 
in  1641  for  Sixty  sols,  or  three  livres  ;  also  the  peta- 
gon,  dollar,  dueatoou,  rizdollar,  and  piastre  or  piece 
of  eight. 

Crown,  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  is  used  for  the 
clerical  tonsure  \  which  is  the  mark  or  character  of  the 
Romish  ecclesiastics.  This  is  a  little  circle  of  hair 
ahaved  off  from  the  crown  of  the  head :  more  or  less 
broad,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  orders  received  : 
That  of  a  mere  clerk  is  the  smallest ;  that  of  priests 
and  monks  the  largest.  The  clerical  crown  was  an« 
"Ctently  a  round  list  of  hair,  shaved  off  around  the  head, 
-representing  a  real  crown  :  this  is  easily  observable  in 
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several  ancient  statues,  &c«    The  religious  of  St  Do«    Crown, 
minic  and  St  Francis  still  retain  it.  Crown*. 

Crown,  among  jewellers,  the  upper  work  of  the 
rose  diamond,  which  all  centres  in  the  point  at  the  top, 
and  is  bounded  by  the  horizontal  ribs. 

CROWs^OfficCf  an  office  belonging  to  the  king^s 
bench  court,  of  which  the  king*s  coroner  or  attorney 
is  commonly  master.  In  this  office,  the  attomev  ge« 
neral  and  clerk  of  the  crown  severally  exhibit  infor* 
mations  for  crimes  and  misdemeanours  at  common 
law,  as  in  the  case  of  batteries,  conspiracies,  libelling, 
^c.  on  which  the  offender  is  liable  to  pay  a  fine  10  the 
^ing. 

CnofFy'Giastf  denotes  the  finest  sort  of  window* 
glass.    See  Glass. 

Crown  Scabs.    See  Farriery  Indts. 

Crown  Wheel  of  a  Walch^  the  upper  wheel  next  the 
balance,  which  by  its  motion  drives  the  balance,  and  in 
royal  pendulums  is  called  the  swing-wheel. 

CRowN'Imperidl.  See  Fritillarla,  Botany  In» 
dex. 

CROWN'Work^  in  Fortification^  is  an  out- work  run- 
ning into  the  field }  designed  to  keep  off  the  enemy, 
gain  some  hill  or  advantageous  post,  and  cover  the 
other  works  of  the  place.  The  crown-work  consists  of 
two  demi-bastions  at  the  extremes,  and  an  entire  ba- 
stion in  the  middle,  with  curtains. 

Crown,  in  Astronomy^  a  name  given  to  two  con- 
stellations, the  southern  and  the  northern. 

Crown,  in  Geometry^  a  plane  ring  included  between 
two  parallel  or  concentric  peripheries  of  unequal  circles. 

CROWN'Fost^  is  a  post  in  some  building,  standing  up- 
right in  the  middle  between  two  principal  rafters  }  and 
from  which  proceed  struts  or  braces  to  the  middle  of 
each  rafter.  It  is  otherwise  called  a  king'posif  or 
king*s  piece^  m  joggle-piece, 

CROWNE,  John,  a  celebrated  dramatic  writer, 
born  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  his  Esther  was  a  minister. 
Being  impatient  of  the  gloomy  restraint  of  that  coun- 
try, he  came  to  England,  where  he  was  reduced  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  an  old  lady  \  of  which  ho 
was  soon  as  weary  as  he  had  been  of  America .  He 
then  had  recourse  to  bis  pen,  which  quickly  procured 
him  favour  at  court :  but  this  kind  of  subsistence  pro- 
ving precarious,  he  ventured  to  solicit  Charles  II.  for 
some  establishment.  Charles  promised  to  provide  for 
him,  but  insisted  first  on  having  anotlter  comedy  \  and 
suggested  to  him  the  plan  of  a  Spanish  play,  from 
which  Crowne  produced  the  comedy. of  Sir  Courtly 
Nice :  but  the  sudden  death  of  the  king  on  the  last 
day  of  the  rehearsal,  plunged  him  at  once  from  his 
pleasing  expectations  into  disappointment  and  distress, 
and  left  him  no  resource  but  his  wits.  He  died  some 
time  about  the  year  1703  ;  and  left  behind  bim  17  tra- 
gedies and  comedies,  some  of  which  are  acted  with 
great  success.  His  chief  excellence  lay  in  comedy ; 
yet  his  tragedies  are  far  from  being  contemptible. 
His  plots  are  for  the  roost  part  his  own  invention  ;  bis 
characters  are  in  general  strongly  coloured  and  highly 
finished;  and  his  dialogue  livelv  and  spirited,  atten- 
tively diversified,  and  well  adapted  to  the  several 
speakers.  So  that  on  the  whole  be  m%  assuredly  be 
allowed  to  stand  at  least  in  the  third  rank  of  our  dra- 
matic writers. 
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CROWNING*  In  ArMtecture^  is  understood,  in 
the  general,  of  any  thing  that  terminates  or  finishes 
a  member  or  decoration.  Thus,  a  corniche,  a  pedi- 
ment,  &c.  are  called  crownings,  TIius  also  the  abacus 
is  said  to  crown  the  capital ;  and  thus  any  memlter  or 
moulding  is  said  to  be  crowned  when  it  hus  a  fillet  over 
it  \  and  a  niche  is  crowned  when  it  is  covered  with  a 
capital. 

Crowking,  In  soa-language,  denotes  the  finishing 
part  of  a  knot  made  at  the  end  of  a  rope.  It  is  per* 
formed  by  interweaving  the  ends  of  the  diflferent  strands 
artfully  amongst  each  other,  so  as  that  they  may  not 
become  loosened  or  untwisted.  They  are  useful  in  all 
kinds  of  stoppers. 

CROWl'H,  or  Cruth.    See  Cruth. 

CROXAL,  Samu£L,  an  ingenious  Englibh  divine, 
who  in  bis  youth  wrote  the  celebrated  poem  entitled 
The  Fair  Circassian,  He  had  the  livings  of  Hampton 
in  Aliddlesex,  and  the  united  parishes  of  St  Mary  So^ 
merset,  and  St  Mary  Mounthaw,  in  London  ;  both 
which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1751.  He  published 
many  other  poems  and  translations,  with  an  entire 
English  edition  of  ^sop's  Fables.  In  consequence  of 
his  attachment  to  ^Vhig  principles,  he  enjojed  some 
other  preferments,  and  was  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  ' 
Georjre  II. 

CROYDON,  a  town  of  Surry  in  England.  Its  si- 
tiiation  is  low,  near  the  spring-head  of  the  river  Wan- 
del,  and  it  is  the  seat  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
It  has  a  large  handsome  church,,  an  hospital,  and  a  free 
school.  .  A  canal,  joining  the  grand  Surry  canal,  was 
opened  here  in  1809.     >V.  Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat.  51. 

CRUCIAXi  JNCISIOK,.  in  Surgery^  aa  incision  made 
in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

CRUCIANELLA,  Petty  Maddeb  y  a  genus  of 
plants,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  class,  and  in  the  na- 
tural method  ranking  under  the  47th  order,  StclhtaPm. 
See  Botany  Indcjp. 

CRUCIBLE,  a  clienucal  vessel  made  of  earth,  and 
M  tempered  and  baked  as  to  endure  the  greatest  heat^ 
It  is  used  to  melt  metals^  and  to  flux  minerals,  oreSp 
&c. 

CRUCIFIX,  a  cross  upon  which  the  body  of  Christ 
is  fastened  In  effigy,  used  by  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
•xctte  ia  their  minds  a  strong  idea  of  our  Savlour^t 
passion. 

They  esteem  it  an  essential  elrcomstaoce  of  their  re- 
ligious worship  performed  at  the  altar ;  and  on  Good 
Friday  they  perform  the  ceremony  of  adoring  It,  which 
is  done  in  these  words,  0  crux  ave,  spes  unica  >v^  Hail^ 
thou  cross,  our  only  hope.^*  Tlie  oificiating  priest  ua* 
covers  the  crocIBx,  elevates  it  with  both  bis  handS|.and 
says,  Ecce  lignuni^cmcis  ;  "  Behold  the  wood  of  tbs 
cross.'^  The  people  answer,  272  quo  saius  mundi  pc" 
pendit ;  *'  on  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  suffered 
death.^^  Then  the  whole  congregation  bow  wuth  gpeat 
reverence,  and  devoutly,  kiss  tlielioly  wood.. 

CRUCIFIXION,  a  capital  punishment  by  BaiUDg 
the  criminal  to  a  cross.     See  Cross.. 

CRUCIFORM,  ia  general,  something  disposed' 
cross-ways  *,  but  more  especially  used  by  botanists,  for 
flowers  consisting,  of  four  [letals  disposed  in  the  form.o£ 
a  cross* 

CSUCITAy.,  in  Bbtanyy^  a  genus  of  the  digynia  or-- 
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der,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  claas  of  plants}  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  with  those  tlie  order  of 
which  is  doubtfoU  The  interior  calyx  is  tetrapbyllous, 
the  exterior  calyx  tripbyllous  \  there  is  no  corolla,  and 
only  one  seed. 

CRUDE,  an  epithet  given  to  something  tbat  has  not 
passed  the  fire  or  aad  a  proper  degree  of  coction. 

CRUDITY,  among  physicians,  is  applied  to  oodl— 
gested  substances  in  the  stomach  ^  to  humours  in  the^ 
body  which  are  unconcocted,  and  not  prepared  for  ez» 
pulsion ;  and  to  the  excrements. 

CRUISF^  from  the  German  kruiss,  *'  across,^*  sig^ 
nlfies  to  cross  to  and  fro,  to  sail  up  and  down  within  a^ 
certain  space  of  the  sea,  called  the  cruising  latitode,  in 
quest  of  vessels  or  fleets  of  an  enemy,  &c. 

CRUISERS,  in  the  navy,  are  small  men  of  war 
made  use  of  to  and  fro  in  the  Channel,  and  elsewhere^ 
to  secure  our  merehant  ships  and  vessels  from  the  ene- 
my ^s  small  frigates  and  privateers.  ^  They  are  general^^ 
ly  such  as  sail  well,  and  are  commonly  well  manned  i 
and  indeed  the  safety  of  the  trade  in  the  Channel,  and^ 
up  and  down  the  soundings,  and  other  places,  ahso^ 
lutely  requires  the  constant  keeping  out  such  ships 
at  sea. 

CRUMENTATAy  among  zoologists,  animals  fnr* 
nished  witli  a  pouch  or  bag,  wherein  to  receive  tbetr* 
young  in  time  of  danger  \  as  the  oppossum.    See  Dk-^ 

CRUOR,  sometimes  signlfiies  the  blood  in  general  ^, 
sometimes  only  the  venous  blood  y  and  sometimes  esi^ 
travasated  or  coagulated  blood  :  but  is  most  frequentlji 
used  for  the  red  globules- of  the  blood}  in  contradistinc» 
tion  to  the  limpid  or  serous  pari.. 

CRUPPER,  in  the  manege,  the  batlooks  of  a  hone  ^, 
the  rump:  also  a  thong  of  leather  pat  under  a  horteV 
tail,  and  drawn  op  by  thongs  to  the  buckle  behind  the 
saddle,  so  as  to  keep  him  from  casting  the  saddle  forr 
wards  on  his  neck. 

CRURi£US,  Cruaeus^  Musculus^  in  Anatomy^  a. 
fleshy  mass,  covering  almost  all  the  foreslde  of  tlus  os^ 
iemoris,  between  the  two  vasti,  wUch  likewise  covet 
the  edges  of  this  mas cle  on  each  side*  Sec  AnatouTi. 
Table  of  the  Muscles. 

CRl)RAL,  in  Anatmny^  an  epithet  given  to  tliear* 
tery  which  conveys  the  blood  to  the  crura  or  legs,  and 
to  the  vein  by  which  this  blood  returns  towards  the 
heart.     See  AKjaoMT  IndeM* 

CRUS,  in  Anaiomtf^  all  that  part  of  the  body  con* 
tained  between  the  buttocks  and  the  tees, 

CRUSADE.    Sec  Croisade. 

CRUSADO,  in  commerce,  a  Portuguese  coin,  struck, 
wider  Alphonsus  V^  about  the  year  14571  at  the  time 
when  Pope  Calixtus  sent  thither  the  hull' for  a  cniisade 
against  the  infidels*  This  coin  has  a.  cross  onnne  side- 
and  the  arms  of  Portugal  on  the  other;: 

CRUSCA,  an  Italian  term  signifying  Anaii^  is  in  nse 
aoiongst  us  to  denote  that  celebrated  academy  called. 
Delia  CruscQf  established  at  Florence  for  purifying 
and  perfecting  the  Tuscan  languagek  See  Acabeuy, 
N^  2  !•  The  academy  took  its  name^  from  its  office^ 
and  the  end  proposed  by  it ;  which  is,,  to  refine  the 
language,  and  as  it  were  to  separate  the  bran  from* 
ii«  Accordingly,  its  device  is  a  sieves  and  its  mottQ, 
llpiu  bieljior  ae^  coglie  /  that  is,  *'  It  gathers  the  finest 
flour  thereof.!'    In.  the  hall  or  apartment  where  the- 
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aea^emy  meets,  M.  Moneeois  infbrms  os,  that  ever  j 
thing  bean  aa  allttsion  to  the  name  and  device}  the 
seats  are  in  form  of  a  baker*s  basket ;  their  backs  like 
a  shovel  for  moving  of  com ;  theoashtons  of  graj  sa* 
tin,  in  form  of  sacks  or  wallets ;  and  the  branches 
where  the  lights  are  piiaced  resembling  sacks.  The 
▼ocabalarj  Deila  Crmca  is  an  excellent  Italian  die* 
tionary,  composed  hj  this  academy. 

CRUSTA  LACTEAi   in  Medicine^  the  same   with 

ACHOR. 

CRUSTACEOUS  fish,  in  Nattirai  History^  are 
those  covered  with  shells,  consisting  of  several  pieces  or 
scales }  as  those  of  crabi,  lobatrs,  Sec 

These  an  nsually  softer  than  the  shells  of  the  testa- 
ceons  kind,  which  consist  of  a  single  piece,  and  gene* 
rally  much  thicker  and  stronger  than  the  former }  socb 
•s  these  of  the  orster,  scallop,  cockle,  &c. 

Dr  Woodward  observes,  in  his  Natural  History,  that 
-of  all  the  shells  found  in  beds  of  all  the  different  mat- 
ters dug  oat  of  the  earth,  there  are  scarce  any  of  tho 
cnistaceotts  kind:  the  reason  be  gives  for  it  is,  that 
these  being  much  lighter  than  the  rest,  must  have 
floated  on  the  surfaceat  the  time  of  the  deluge,  when 
aU  the  strata  were  formed  j  and  there  have  convpted 
and  perished. 

CRUl^H,  or  CROtTTH,  a  kmd  of  mosieal  instm* 
ment  formerly  in  use  among  the  common  people  in 
Wales.  It  is  of  the  fidicinaf  kind,  somewhat  resem* 
Uing  a  violin,  12  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  a 
lialf  in  thickness.  It  has  six  strings  supported  by  a 
bridge,  and  is  played  on  with  a  bow :  the  bridge  dif* 
fers  from  that  of  a  violin,  in  that  it  is  flat  and  not 
•convex  on  the  top;  a  cireumstance  from  which  it  is 
to  be  inferred,  that  the  strings  aro  to  be  struck  at  the 
"Same  time,  so  as  to  afford  a  succession  of  concords. 
The  bridge  is  not  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  sides 
of  the  instrument,  hut  in  an  oblique  direction ;  and, 
which  is  fsrtber  to  be  remarked,  one  of  the  feet  of 
the  bridge  goes  through  ono  of  the  sound-holes, 
which  are  circular,  and  rests  on  the  inside  of  the  back ; 
the  other  foot,  which  is  proportionably  shorter,  resting 
on  the  belly  before  the  other  sonnd-hole.  Of  the  strings 
the  four  first  are  conducted  from  the  bridge  down  the 
finger  board,  as  in  a  common  violin;  bat  the  fifth 
and  sixth,  which  are  about  an  inch  longer  than  the 
others,  leave  the  small  end  of  the  neck  about  an  inch 
to  the  right.  The  whole  six  are  wound  up  either  by 
wooden  pegs  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T,  or  by  iron 
pins,  whidb  are  turned  with  a  wrest  like  those  of  a 
harp  or  spinet  Of  the  tuning,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  fifth  and  sixth  strings  are  the  nnison  and  oc- 
tave of  G ;  the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  same  of  C ;  and 
the  second  and  first,  the  same  of  D ;  so  that  the  second 
pair  of  strings  are  a  fourth,  and  the  third  a  fifth,  to  the 
first.    See  Plate  CLXIV. 

Concerning  the  antiquity  of  this  instrument,  there 
is  but  little  written  evidence  to  carry  it  further  back 
than  the  time  of  Leland ;  nevertheless  the  opinion  of 
its  high  antiquity  is  so  strong  among  the  inhabitants  of 
/the  country  where  it  was  used,  as  to  afford  a  probable 
groend  of  conjecture,  that  the  cruth  might  be  the  pro* 
totype  of  the  whole  fidicinal  species  of  musical  instru- 
ments. Another  evidence  of  its  antiquity,  hut  which 
tends  also  to  prove  that  it  was  not  peculiar  to  Wales, 
arises  firom  a  djicoveiy  lately  made  and  eoBffiOiuca* 


ted  to  the  society  of  antiquarians,  respecting  the  abbey-      CniUi 
church  of  Melrose  in  Scotland,  supposed  to  have  been         H 
built  about  the  time  of  Edwan!  II.     It  seems  ihst  a-   ^  *^'"*" 
mong  the  outside  ornaments  of  that  church  there  is  the 
representation  of  a  cruth,  very  little  different  from  the 
description  above  given.     The  instrument  is  now  dis- 
used,  insomuch   that  Sir  John  Hawkins,  from  whom 
we  extract,  tells  us,  that  there  is  but  one  person  in 
the  whole  principality  of  North  Wales  that  can  play 
upon  it ;  and  as  he  was  at  that  time  near  6o  jears  of 
age,  the  succession  of  performers  is  probably  near  an  end. 

CRUX,  or  St  Croix,  one  of  the  Caribbee  islands, 
sitUHted  about  6o  miles  south-east  of  Poito  Rico,  and 
taken  from  the  Danes  by  the  British  in  i8ox.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  abounding  in  sugar  canes,  oranges,  citrons,  and 
various  other  fruits.  It  contains  about  3000  white  inhabi- 
tants, and  30,000  slaves.  W.Long.64.35.N.Lat.i7. 30. 

La  CRUZ,  an  excellent  harbour  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  which  was  discovered  by  the  Spa- 
niards in  1779.  They  were  introduced  into  it  by  a 
passage  which  they  called  BucareOi^s  entrtince^  and 
which  they  placed  in  ^5'  i8-  N.  Lat.  and  139.  15. 
W.  Long,  from  the  meridian  of  Paris.  The  latitude 
of  this  passage  as  laid  down  by  the  Spaniards  seems  to 
he  correct;  hut  the  editor  of  Perouse's  voyage  con- 
eludes,  from  the  survey  made  by  Captain  Cciok  on  the 
coasts  adjacent  to  the  entrance  of  Bncarelli,  that  this 
entrance  is  about  135^  lo'  to  the  west  of  Paris,  or  near 
133*^  west  of  Greenwich. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  long  in  the  harbour  of  La 
Cruz  before  they  received  a  visit  from  the  inhabitants 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Bartering  took  place.  The  In* 
dians  gave  their  peltry,  and  various  triHes,  for  ffla$e 
beads,  bits  of  old  iron,  &c.  By  this  traffic  the  Spa* 
niards  were  enabled  to  gain  a  sufficiently  exactly  know- 
ledge of  their  genius,  of  their  offensive  and  defensive 
arms,  of  their  manufactures,  &o.  Their  coloar  is  a 
dear  dive ;  msny  among  them  have,  Itowever,  a  per- 
fectty  white  skin ;  their  countenance  is  well  propor- 
tioned in  all  its  parts.  They  are  robust,  courageous, 
arrogant,  and  warlike.  They  clothe  themselves  in  one 
or  two  undressed  skins  (with  the  fur  apparently) ;  these 
are  the  skins  of  otters,  of  sea-wolves,  of  benades  (a 
species  of  deer),  of  bears,  or  other  flinimals.  These 
dresses  cover  them  from  the  neck  to  the  middle  of  the 
leg ;  some,  however,  among  them  wear  boots  of  smooth 
skin,  resembling  English  boots,  only  thai  those  of  the 
Indians  open  before,  and  are  laced  tight  with  a  string. 
They  wear  hats  woven  from  the  line  barks  of  trees, 
which  is  formed  into  the  shape  of  a  funnel  or  a  cone. 
At  the  wrists  tiiey  have  bracelets  of  copper  or  iron, 
or  for  want  of  these  metals  the  fins  of  whales ;  and 
round  the  neck,  necklaces  of  small  fragments  of  bonee 
of  fishes  and  other  animals,  and  even  copper  collars 
of  the  bigness  of  two  fingers.  They  wear  in  their 
ears  pendants  of  mother-of-pearl,  or  flat  pieces  of 
copper,  oa  which  is  embossed  a  resin  of  a  topaz  co- 
lour, and  which  are  accompanied  with  jet  beads. 
Their  hair  is  long  and  thick,  and  they  make  use  of  a 
comb  to  hold  it  together  in  a  small  queue  from  the 
middle  to  the  extremity;  a  narrow  ribbon  of  coarse 
linen,  woven  for  this  purposcf  serves  as  a  ligament. 
They  wear  also  as  a  covering  a  kind  of  scarf,  woven 
in  a  particular  manner,  semethtag  more  than  a  yard 
upd  a  half  long,  and  about  half  a  yard  broad,  round' 
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laC'ins. 'ivbich  hangg  a  fringe  something  more  than  half  a 
quarter  of  a  yard  deep,  of  which  the  thread  is  regularly 
twisted. 

The  women  give  proofs  of  their  modesty  and  decen- 
cy by  their  dress.  Their  physiognomy  is  agreeable, 
their  colour  fresh,  their  cheeks  vermilioned,  and  their 
hair  long :  they  plait  it  together  in  one  long  tress. 
They  wear  a  long  robe  of  a  smooth  skin  tied  round  the 
loins,  like  that  of  a  nun ;  it  covers  them  from  the  neck 
a<«  low  as  the  feet ;  the  sleeves  reach  down  to  the  wrists. 
Upon  this  robe  they  put  divers  skins  of  otters  or  other 
animals  to  defend  themselves  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  All  the  married  women  have  a  large 
Opening  in  the  under  lip,  and  this  opening  or  orifice  is 
filled  up  by  a  piece  of  wood  cnt  in  an  oval  shape,  of 
which  the  smallest  diameter  is  almost  an  inch:  the 
Qiore  a  woman  is  advanced  in  years  the  more  this  cu« 
yious  ornament  is  extended  j  it  renders  them  frightful, 
the  old  women  especially,  whose  lip,  deprived  of  its 
wonted  spring,  and  dragged  by  the  weight  of  this 
extraordinary  jewel,  necessarily  hangs  in  a  very  disa* 
greeable  manner.  The  girls  wear  only  a  copper  needie, 
which  crosses  the  lip  in  the  place  where  the  ornament 
is  intended  hereafter  to  be  placed. 

These  Indians  in  war  make  use  of  cuirasses  and 
ahoulder-pieces  of  a  manufacture  like  that  of  the  whale* 
bone  stays  among  the  Europeans.  Narrow  boards  or 
•cantlings  form,  in  some  sort,  the  woof  of  the  texture, 
and  threads  are  the  warp  :  in  this  manner  the  whole  i» 
very  flexible,  and  leaves  a  free  use  to  the  arms  for  the 
handling  of  weapons.  They  wear  round  the  neck  a 
coarse  and  large  gorget  which  covers  them  as  high  as 
below  the  eyes,  and  their  head  is  defended  by  a  morion, 
or  skull  piece,  usually  made  of  the  head  of  some  feroci* 
ous  animal.  From  the  waist  downwards,  they  wear  a 
kind  of  apron,  of  the  same  contexture  as  their  cuirass. 
Lastly,  a  fine  skin  hangs  from  their  shoulders  down  to 
Uie  knee.  With  this  armour,  they  are  invulnerable  to 
the  arrows  of  their  enemies  ^  but  thus  armed,  they  can- 
not change  position  with  so  much  agility  as  if  they  were 
less  burdened. 

Their  offensive  arms  are  arrows  ;  bows,  of  which  the 
strings  are  woven  like  the  large  cords  of  our  best  rousi« 
cal  instruments  ;  lances,  four  yards  in  length,  tongued 
"With  iron  }  knives  of  the  same  metal,  longer  than  En* 
l^opean  bayonets,  a  weapon  however  not  very  common 
among  them  ^  little  axes  of  flint,  or  of  a  green  stone,  so 
hard  that  they  cleave  the  most  compact  wood  without 
injury  to  their  edge. 

The  pronounciation  of  their  language  is  extremely 
diflicult ;  they  speak  from  the  throat,  with  a  move- 
ment of  the  tongue  against  the  palate.  Tlie  little  use 
the  women  make  of  their  inferior  lip  greatly  injures 
the  distinctiveness  of  their  language.  The  Spaniards 
could  neither  pronounce  nor  write  the  words  which 
they  heard. 

.  From  the  vivacity  of  spirit  in  these  Indian9,  and  from 
Cjieir  attention  amply  to  furnish  the  market  established 
Ui  the  harbour,  it  may  be  concluded  that  they  are  pret- 
ty laborious.  They  continually  brought  stuffs  well 
woven  and  shaded  with  varipus  colours,  theskinsof  land 
and  sea  wolves,  of  otters,  bears,  and  other  smaller  ani* 
i^ls;  of  these  some  were  raw,  and  others  dressed. 
There  were  to  be  found  at  this  market  also  coverlets  of 
(^r&e  clothy  8ha4ie4  witU.wluteandbrowncolc(ui:s,  very. 
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well  woven,  bnt  in  small  quantities  ^  large  ribbons  of  x^  Cru. 
the  same  linen,  which  might  match  with  that  of  the ' 
Spanish  officers  mattresses  j  skeins  of  thread  such  as 
this  cloth  was  made  of ;  wooden  plates  or  bowls  neatly 
worked ;  small  boats,  or  canoes,  painted  in  various  co- 
lours, the  figures  of  which  represented  heads  with  all 
their  parts  ;  frogs  in  wood,  nicely  imitated,  which  open- 
ed like  tobacco  boxes,  and  which  they  employed  to 
keep  their  trinkets  in  >  boxes  made  of  small  planks,  of 
a  cubical  form,  being  three  quarters  of  a  yard  on  eacK 
side,  with  figures  well  drawn  or  carved  on  the  outside^ 
representing  varioos  animals  $  the  coven  fabricated  like- 
Flanders  etwees,  with  rabbeted  edges,  formed  so  as  tot 
shut  into  the  body  of  the  box  j  animals  in  wood,  as 
well  those  of  the  earth  as  of  the  air ;  figures  of  men  o£ 
the  same  material,  with  skull-caps  representing  the  heads 
of  various  fierce  animals  ;  snares  and  nets  for  fishing  ^ 
copper  collars  for  the  neck,  and  bracelets  of  iron  for 
the  wrist,  hut  which  they  would  not  part  with  except 
at  a  very  high  price  y  beak-like  instruments,  from  which, 
they  drew  sonnds  as  from  a  German  flute.  The  prin-. 
cipal  officers  took  aach  of  these  merchandises  as  were 
most  agreeable  to  them,  and  left  the  remainder  te  the 
ships  crews. 

As  the  Indians  discovered  that  the  Spaniards  wera 
very  dainty  in  their  fish,  they  did  not  let  them  want  for 
choice  :  the  greatest  abundance  was  in  salmon,  and  a. 
species  of  sole  or  turbot  three  yards  and  a  quarter  long, 
broad  and  thick  in  proportion  \  cod  and  pilchards  were 
also  brought  to  market,  and  fishes  resembling  tront. 
From  all  this  it  may  be  inferred,  that  this  gulf  is  full  of 
fish  ;  the  banks  too  are  covered  with  shells. 

The  quantity  of  motfaer-ef-pearl  that  these  Indiana, 
cut  to  pieces  for  making  ear-rings  awakened  the  curio^ 
sity  of  the  Spaniards :  they  tried  to  discover  whether 
these  people  had  not  in  their  pos8ei»ion,  or  whether  their 
country  did  not  produce  pearls,  or  some  precious  stones:, 
their  researches  were  fruitless,  they  only  found  some 
stones  which  they  judged  to  be  metallic,  and  which  they* 
carried  on  board,  not  having  the  necessary  qieans  for  ex- 
tracting the  metal  they  might  contain. 

The  inhabitants  of  La  Cmz  feed  npon  fish,  fresh  or 
dry,  boiled  or  roasted  j  herbs  and  roots  which  their 
mountains  yield  them,  and  particularly  that  which  in 
Spain  is  called  sea  parsley }  and,  lastly,  upon  the  flesh 
of  animals  which  they  take  in  hunting :  the  produc- 
tions of  the  chase  are  undoubtedly  abundant,  seeing 
the  namber  of  dogs  they  keep  for  this  purpose. 

They  appeared  to  the  Spaniards  to  worship  the  snn,^ 
the  earliest  and  most  natural  of  all  idolatrous  worship  ^ 
and  they  paid  a  decent  respect  to  the  remains  of  their 
dead.  Don  Maurelle,  one  of  the  Spanish  officers,  in 
an  expedition  round  the  gulf,  found  in  two  islands 
three  dead  bodies  laid  in  boxes  of  a  similar  form  to 
those  which  have  been  described  above,  though  consider- 
ably larger,  and  decked  in  their  furs.  These  biers  were 
placed  in  a  little  hut  upon  a  platform,  or  raised  floor, 
made  of  the  branches  of  treies. 

The  country  is  very  hilly  ^ .  the  mountains  are  lofty, 
and  their  slope  extends  ahnost  everywhere  to  the  sea. 
The  soil  ia  lime-^tone  *,  it  is  nevertheless  covered  mik  >n 
impenetrable  forest  of  tall  fir  trees,  very  large  and  ver^ 
slutiight.  As  these  trees  cannot  strike  very^etp  into  the 
earth,  the  violence  of  the  wind  often  tears  them  up  by 
Um).  rfl^:^lbey:ro^ai|d;be(;onie  aji|^bt  mould,  upon 
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La  rtfii   which  grows  a  bushj  thttket :  and  in  thii  are  foond 
I        D€ttle8|  cbnmomile,  wild  celery,  anise,  a  species  of  cab- 
^TPiy**  bage,  celandine,  elder,  wormwood,  sorrel ;  and  without 
^'     ,.  doabt  there  are  other  plants  along  the  rivers. 

The  Spaniards  saw  docks,  galls,  divers,  kites,  ravens, 
geese,  storks,  gold-finches,  and  other  little  birds  un» 
known  to  them. 

The  commerce  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  In- 
dians was  quite  undisturbed  j  and  so  desirous  were  the 
latter  to  obtain  iron,  cloths,  and  other  stuffs,  that  they 
sold  their  children  for  broken  iron  hoops  and  other 
wares*     The   Spaniards  in  this  manner  bought  three 


Ansonint  proposes  the  same  means  to  Panlinos  in  the  Cryptogra. 


two  following  verses : 

Lacte  incide  notos  ;  aretcens  charta  tenebit 
Semper  inaspicvas  ;  protleniur  scripiaJavtViis^ 

Epist.  xxiii. 
But  it  would  appear,  that  the  commentators  on  this 
poet  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  mord/aviUa^ 
which  is  used  here  to  signify yt//f^,  or  soot ;  and  in 
the  same  sense  it  is  often  employed  by  other  poets. 
Colnmella,  speaking  of  the  method  of  preserving  plants 
from  insects  with  soot,  calls  it  mgrafavilla*  In  ano« 
ther  place  he  mentions  the  same  practice,  and  says 


young  lads,  one  from  five  to  six  years  old,  another  of   Jtiliginem  qu€e  svprafocos  tectts  inhiereL     Other  gin- 


four,  and  the  third  from  nine  to  ten,  not  to  make 
slaves,  but  Christians  of  them  \  they  hoped  besides  to 
derive  useful  information  from  them  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  These  youths  were 
80  contented  in  being  with  the  Spaniards,  that  they  hid 
themselves  when  thetr  parents  came  on  board,  from  the 
spprehension  of  being  again  restored  to  them.  Two 
young  girls  were  also  purchased  with  the  same  view^  one 
very  ugly,  seven  years  of  age  j  the  other  yonneer,  bet- 
ter made,  but  sickly,  and  almost  at  the  gates  of  death. 

At  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  the  sea  rises  in  the 
harbour  of  La  Cruz  seventeen  feet  three  inches  £ng^ 
lish  'y  it  is  then  high  water  at  a  quarter  after  1 2  at  noon. 

CRYMODES,  among  physicians,  a  kind  of  fever 
attended  with  a  shivering  cold. 

CRYOLITE,  a  mineral  substance.  See  MlKERA- 
LOGT  Index, 

CRYOPHORUS,  a  new  philosophical  instrument. 

See  SUF?LEMEMT. 

CRYPTA,  a  subterraneous  cell  or  vanlt,  especially 
under  a  church,  for  the  interment  of  particular  families 
or  persons.  S.  Ciampini,  describing  the  outside  of  the 
Vatican,  speaks  of  the  cryptte  of  St  Andrew,  St  Paul, 
&c.  The  word  is  formed  of  «^v«r«,  abicondo^  **Ihide)*' 
whence  JMvmi,  crypto. 

Vitruvius  uses  the  word  crypto  for  a  part  of  a  bnild- 
iiig,  answering  nearly  to  our  cellar;  Juvenal  for  a  cloaca. 
Knee  cryptO'partiCUSy  a  subterraneous  place  arched  or 
vaulted,  used  at  an  under-work  or  passage  in  old  walls. 
The  same  is  also  used  for  the  decoration  at  the  entry  of 
a' grotto. 

Crtpta  is  also  used  by  some  of  our  ancient  writers 
for  a  chapel  or  oratory  under  ground. 

CrtpT£,  in  Anatomy^  a  name  given  by  Ruysch  to 
glands  situated  on  the  back  of  the  tongue,  and  to  glands 
of  the  intestines. 

CRYPTOGAMIA,  (from  «^i«pr«^,  occultus,  "  con- 
oealed,^*  and  ya^tft  nuptia^  "  nuptiaU**),  the  24th  class 
in  the  Linnscan  system,  comprehending  those  plants 
whose  fructification  is  concealed,  either  through  minute- 
ness, or  within  the  fruit.     See  Botant  Index. 

CRYPTOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  writing  in  cipher, 
or  with  sympathetic  ink-  Among  the  methods  which 
Ovid  teaches  young  women  to  deceive  their  guardians, 
when  they  write  to  their  lovers,  he  mentions  that  of 
Writing  with  new  milk,  and  of  makinpr  the  writing 
fegiUe  by  means  of  coal  dust  or  soot  \  from  which  it 
appears,  that  the  use  of  sympathetic  ink  was  known  to 
(he  ancients. 

Tula  quoque  e$i^/aJlitque  oculos^  i  lacte  recenti 
Jjitera:  cdrbonts.pulverejange  s  leges, 

~    Arte  Amandi,  lib.  iii. 


tinous  juices  besides  milk  may  be  employed  for  the 
same  purpose,  as  they  will  equally  hold  fast  the  black 
powder  strewed  over  them.  Pliny,  therefore,  recom- 
mends the  milky  juice  of  certain  plants,  and  particu- 
larly mentions  that  of  lettuce,  to  produce  this  effect. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  several  metallic  solutions 
may  be  employed  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  being  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  certain  vapours,  the  characters 
which  are  written  with  them  become  visible.      This* 
effect  was  perhaps  accidentally  discovered }  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  of  great  antiquity.      In  a  book  Z)e* 
Secretttf   compiled   by  Wecker  from  Porta,  Cardan, 
and  some  other  old  writers,  and  printed  in  1 592,  there 
is  no  mention  of  it ;  nor  even  is  it  noticed  by  Cane* 
parius  in  his  book  deAtrameniiif  printed  in  1619.  The 
first  receipt  given  for  the  preparation  of  a  sympathetic  - 
ink  is  in  a  book  by  Peter  Borrel,  printed  at  Paris  in 
1653,  ^here  it  is  called  magnetic  water  which  acts  at 
a  distance*     Beckmann.  Hist,  of  Invent,     See  Che- 
mistry Index^  Cipher,  and  Ikk. 

CRYSTAL,  in  its  original  meaning,  signified  ice. 
It  was  afterwards  applied  to  rock  crystal,  or  crystallized  • 
siliceous  earth  j  for  the  ancients,  according  to  Pliny, 
regarded  that  body,  as  water  which  was  congealed  by 
the  action  of  cold. 

Crystal,  a  species  of  stone  belonging  to  the  qnartz 
or  siliceous  genus.  It  always  appears,  where  there 
has  been  no  interruption  to  its  crystallization,  in 
hexagonal  prisms  pointed  at  both  ends.  It  is  found 
of  diflerent  kinds  and  colours,  i.  Opaque  or  semi- 
transparent,  and  white  or  of  a  milk  colour.  2.  O- 
paque  and  red,  or  of  a  camelian  colour,  from  Oran 
in  Barbary.  3.  Opaque  and  black,  from  the  same 
place.  4*  Clear.  The  specific  gravity  of  these  kinds 
of  crystals  is  from  2650  to  2700.  Professor  Bergman 
extracted  from  them  about  six  parts  of  argilla  and  one 
of  calcareous  earth  per  hundred  weight ;  but  Mr  Ger- 
hard found  some  so  pure  as  to  contain  neither. 
5.  Clear  and  blackish  brown  \  the  smoky  topaz,  or  rauck 
fopass  of  the  Germans.  -It  is  found  at  Egan  in  Nor- 
way, and  at  Lovisa  in  Finland.  These  crystals  are  said 
to  become  clear  by  boiling  them  in  tallow.  6.  Clear 
and  yellow ;  found  in  Bohemia,  and  sold  instead  of 
topazes.  7.  Clear  and  violet- coloured  \  the  amethyst 
from  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Dannemore  in  Upland. 
The  roost  transparent  of  these  are  called  false  diamonds*, 
BriHtol,  Kerry  stones,  Alen^on  diamonds,  &c.  8.  Co- 
lourless rock  crystal,  properly  so  called,  found  in  Bo- 
hem  in,  the  province  of  Jemtland,  and  many  other 
places.  9*  Pyramidal  crystal  with  one  or  two  points. 
These  have  no  prismatic  shape,  but  either  stand  upon- 
a  base  in  cavities  of  quartz  veins,  have  only  «  single 

pyramid,   , 
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Cryatal.  pvramiJ,  and  are  of  various  colours  \  or  tbey  lie  in 
clayey  earths,  and  have  both  pyramids,  but  no  prism* 
Tbey  are  found  at  filackenburg  upon  the  Harts;,  and 
at  Morserosb  in  the  Silverland  in  Transylvania. 

The  coloured  transparent  crystals  derive  their  tinge 
from  an  exceedingly  small  portion  of  metallic  oxide,  but 
lose  them  entirely  ^vhen  strongly  heated*  They  are 
cAlhd  foise  gems  ;  viz.  the  red  from  Oran  in  Barbarj, 
ffdse  rubies ;  the  yellow  from  Saxony,  fabe  topazes  j 
the  green  from  Dauphiny,  very  rare,  false  emeralds  or 
prases  ^  the  violet  from  Vil  in  Catalonia,  false  amethysts  ^ 
the  blue  from  Puy  in  Valals  in  France,  false  sapphires. 
There  are  likewise  opal  or  rainbow  crystals,  the  various 
colours  of  which  are  thrown  out  in  zones  across  the  sur< 
face.  They  make  a  very  fine  appearance,  though  they 
never  shine  like  the  oriental  opal. 

M.  Foorcroy  makes  a  remarkable  difference  between 
the  crystals  and  quartz,  by  affirming  that  the  former 
are  unalterable  in  the  fire,  in  which  tbey  neither  lose 
their  hardness,  transparen^cy  nor  colour;  while  the  quartz 
loses  the  same  qualities,  and  is  reduced  by  it  to  a  white 
And  opaque  eacth«     He  classes  the  xock  crystals, 

I.  According  to  their  form,  viz.  i.  Insulated  heza* 
gonal  crystals  ending  in  pyramids  of  six  faces,  which 
have  a  double  refractioo,  or  show  two  imakges  of  the 
same  object  when  looked  through.  z»  Hexagonal 
crystals  united,  having  one  or  two  points.  3.  Tetrae* 
dral,  dodecaedral,  flatted  crystals }  and  which,  though 
hexagonal,  have  nevertheless  their  planes  irregular.  4. 
Crystals  in  Urge  masses,  from  the  island  of  Madagascar, 
which  have  a  simple  refraction. 

II.  With  regard  to  their  colour,  as  being  eithes 
diaphanous,  reddish,  smoky,  or  blackish. 

lU.  With  xegard  to  accidental  changes,  some  are 
hollow  'y  some  contain  water  within  one  or  more  cavi- 
ties :  some  are  cased  one  within  tlie  other  \  some  are 
of  a  round  form,  as  the  pebbles  of  the  Rhine  \  some 
have  a  crust  of  metallic  calces  or  of  a  pyrites ;  some 
are  found  crystallized  in  the  inside  of  a  cavity  ;  while 
some  seem  ta  contain  amianthus  or  asbestus ;  and  others 
contain  shirls*  The  same  author  reckons  among  crystals 
the  oriental  topazt  ^^  hyacinth,  the  oriental  sapphire, 
and  the  amethysts  .  M.  lUaubenton  has  always  looked 
upon  this  last  as  a  qnartz  of  a  crystal. 

When  the  rock  crystals  are  semitransparent  or  Inter- 
mixed ^yiih  opaque  veins,  they  are  called  by  the  Swe- 
dish lapidariea  nttlk^cfystals.  When  they  are  found  in 
die  form  of  round  pebbles,  which  is  occasioned  by  their 
being  tossed  about  and  rubbed  against  one  another  by 
floods  or  by  the  sea,  they  are  called  by  the  English  la- 
pidaries pebbU-crystaU.  They  come  from  the  Indies, 
Siberia,  and  other  places. 

According  to  Bomare,  the  rock-crystals  are  general- 
ly  fpcmed  upon  or  among  quartz,  which  shows  their 
great  aflinity,  and  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  greatest  quantity  of  them  is  brought  from 
Mount  Saint  Gothard  in  Switzerland.  Large  pieces 
of  jt.faese,  welgliing  from  5  to  800  pounds,  were  found 
there  at  Griniselberg  \  another  of  about  1 200  pounds 
weight  was  found  some  years  ago  at  Fisbach  in  the  Va* 
lais :  and  a  piece  six  feet  long,  four  wide,  and  equally 
thick,  was  found  in  the  island  of  Madagascar,  where 
these  natural  productions  are  of  the  most  extraordinary 
size  and  perfection. 

In  the  iDpecial  collection  at  Vienna,  there  is  a  pyra* 


midal  crystal  vase  two  ells  in  heightf  cat  wholly  out  fS.  GntiaL 
one  piece.  It  is  usual  with  the  largest  crystals  of  the 
German  mountains  to  be  full  of  cracks  and  flaws,  and 
to  be  so  constructed  internally  as  to  show  all  the  prisma* 
tic  colours  \  but.the  above-mentioned  ones  were  quite 
free  from  these  blemishes,  and  resemUed  columns  of  the 
purest  glass,  only  much  clearer  than  any  glass  can 
be  made.  Crystal  is  aUo  found  In  many  parts  of  Bri< 
tain  and  Ireland.  About  Bristol  it  is  found  of  an  ame* 
thystine  tinge.  In  Silesia  and  Bohemia  in  Germany  it 
is  found  stained  with  the  colours  of  the  ruby,  sapphire, 
emerald,  and  topaz ;  in  which  case  jewellers  take  great 
advantage  of  it,  selling  it  under  the  name  of  occiaentai 
sapphire^ 

The  orders  of  pure  crystal  are  three  i  the  first  is 
perfect  colunmar  crystals,  with  double  pyramids,  com« 
posed  of  18  planes,  in  an  hexangular  column,  termi- 
nated by  an  hexangular  pyramid  at  each  end :  the  se- 
cond order  is  that  of  perfect  crystals,  with  double  pyra« 
roids,  without  a  column,  composed  either  of  12  or  of 
16  planes.  In  two  hexangular  pyramids,  joined  closely 
hase  to  base,  without  the  intervention  of  any  column  ; 
the  third  order  is  that  of  imperfect  crystals,  with 
single  pyramids,  composed  either  of  X2  or  10  planes, 
in  an  hexangular  or  pentangular  column,  affixed  irre* 
gularly  at  one  end  to  some  solid  hody,  and  terminated 
at  the  other  by  an  hexangular  or  pentangular  pyra- 
mid. 

These  are  all  the  general  forms  into  which  crystal, 
when  pure,  is  found  concreted  j  but  under  these  there 
are  almost  infinite  varieties  in  the  nnmber  of  ancles, 
and  the  length,  thickness,  and  other  accidents  of  tha 
columns  and  pyramids. 

When  crystal  is  blended  with  metalline  particles  at 
the  time  01  its  formation,  it  assumes  a  variety  of  fi- 
gures wholly  different  from  these,  constituting  a  fourth 
order,  nnder  the  name  of  metalline  cryttehi  when  thai 
metal  is  lead,  the  crystal  assumes  the  form  of  a  cube  \ 
when  it  is  tin,  of  a  quadrilateral  pyramid,  with  a  broad 
base ;  when  iron,  the  crystal  is  found  concreted  in  rhom- 
boldal  figures  :  these  crystals  are  very  common  aboni 
mines  \  but  the  common  spars,  which  are  liable  to  be 
influenced  in  the  same  manner  by  the  metals,  and  to 
appear  in  the  very  same  form,  are  to  be  carefully  dis« 
tingttished  from  them*  There  is  one  very  easy  test  for 
this  purpose,  which  is,  that  all  spars  are  subject  to  be 
dissolved  by  aquafortis,  and  effervesce  violently  only 
on  its  touching  them ;  but  it  has  no  such  effects  on  cry* 
stal. 

The  pebble-crystal  is  common  enough  in  all  parts  of 
tlie  world  \  but  that  which  is  formed  of  hexangular  co* 
luoins,  affixed  to  a  solid  base  at  one  end,  and  termina* 
ted  by  a  hexangular  column  at  the  other,  is  infinitely 
more  so :  this  is  what  we  call  sprig  or  rock  crystal^ 
and  Is  the  species  described  by  most  authors  under  the 
name  oi  crystal  of  the  shopg^  or  that  kept  for  medicinal 
uses. 

TV^ith  regard  to  the  formation  of  crystals^  it  Is  cer« 
tain  that  tbey  roust  have  been  once  In  a  soft  state». 
since  some  are  found  to  have  water  in  their  cavities* 
Professor  Bergman  obtained  1 Q  regular  formed  cry- 
stals, by  suffering  the  powder  of  quartz  to  remain  in  a 
vessel  with  fluor  acid  for  two  years.  These  were  about 
the  size  of  small  peas,  and  were  less  hard  dian  quartz* 
Mr  Magellaa  informs  ua,  that  be  received  from  Mr 
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CiTstal.  Achard  two  cryttak,  one  of  the  sparry  kind,  and  the 
other  as  hard  and  transparent  as  rock  crystal.  The 
first  be  procured  by  means  of  calcareoas  earth,  and  the 
latter  from  the  earth  of  alum,  both  dissolved  in  water 
impregnated  with  fixed  air,  the  water  filtrating  very 
slowly  through  a  poroat  bottom  of  baked  clay.  The 
apparattts  is  described  by  the  author  in  the  Journal  de 
Physique  for  January  1778:  but  thoueh  the  process 
was  attempted  by  Mr  Magellan,  and  afterwards  a  se- 
cond time  by  Mr  Achard  himself,  neither  of  them  were 
able  to  succeed.  Mr  Morveau,  however,  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Dijon  Memoirs  for  1785,  asserts  that 
he  has  produced  a  very  small  artiBcial  crystal  \  and 
gives  the  proper  method  for  succeeding  in  the  process. 

Crystal  is  frequently  cut^  and  lustres,  vases,  and 
toys,  are  made  of  it  as  of  other  beautiful  stones.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  to  be  chosen  perfectly  clear  and  trans- 
parent. It  is  to  be  tried  by  aquafortis,  or  by  drawing 
it  along  a  pane  of  glass.  The  genuine  crystal  will  net 
be  affected  by  the  acid,  and  will  cut  glass  almost  like 
a  diamond.  When  any  piece  of  workmanship  of  natu- 
ral crystal  is  become  foul  and  dark,  the  following  me- 
thod is  to  be  used  for  recovering  its  brightness  without 
hurting  the  polish.  Mix  together  six  parts  of  common 
water  and  one  part  of  brandy  5  boil  these  over  a  brisk 
fire,  and  let  the  crystal  be  kept  in  it,  in  a  boiling  state, 
a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then  take  it  out  and  rub  it 
carefully  over  with  a  brush  dipped  in  the  same  liquor  \ 
aftec  this  it  is  to  be  wiped  with  a  napkin,  and  by 
that  means  its  surface  will  be  perfectly  cleaned,  and 
rendered  as  bright  as  at  first,  without  any  injury  to 
the  points  of  the  cutting  or  the  polish  of  the  planes  or 
faces,  which  would  probably  have  happened  had  the 
cleaning  been  attempted  by  mere  rubbing  with  a 
cloth. 

Natural  crystal  may  be  reduced  by  calcination  into 
a  state  proper  for  making  glass  with  alkaline  salts,  and 
thus  becomes  a  very  valuable  frit.  The  method  of  do- 
ing it  is  as  fbllovrs  :  calcine  natural  crystal  in  a  cruci- 
ble \  when  it  is  red  hot,  throw  it  into  cold  water.  Re- 
peat this  eight  times,  covering  the  crucible,  that  no  dust 
or  ashes  may  get  in  among  the  crystal.  Dry  this  cal- 
cined mass,  and  reduce  it  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

Coloring  Csystjl^  for  the  imitation  of  gems.  See 
Doublet. 

Crystal  is  also  used  for  a  factitious  body,  cast  in 
glass-houses,,  ealled  crystal-glass^  being  in  fact  no  more 
than  glass  carried,  in  the  composition  and  manufacture, 
to  a  greater  perfection  than  the  common  glass. 

The  best  kind  of  glass-crystal  is  that  called  Venice^ 
frystal^  made  at  Moran  near  Venice.     See  Glass. 

Island  or  Iceland  Cry&tal^  a  transparent  fissile  stone 
brought  from  Iceland,  soft  as  talc^  clear  as  rock  cry- 
stal, and  without  colour,  remarkable  (ox  its  unusual  re* 
firactions.     It  is  a  carbonate  of  lime. 

It  is  there  found  in  great  abundance  all  over  the 
country,  bat  is  paiticuharly  plentiful  in  a  mountain, 
not  far  from  the  bay  of  Koexfiord,  where  the  finest 
and  roost  pellncid  pieces  are  found  on  digging.  The 
mountain  Kes  in  6^  degrees  latitude,  and  has  its  whole 
outside  made  up  of  it  \  but  though  this  makes  a  very 
bright  and- fflktering  appearance,  it  is  not  so  fine  as 
that  which  lies  at  a  little  depth,  and  is  met  with  on 
opening  the  surface    Tbifr  is  generally  taken  up  out 


of  the  earth  in  masses  a  foot  long,  and  its  comers  very  Ciyital. 
frequently  are  terminated  in  these  large  masses  by  a 
sort  of  crystals,  very  diflerent  in  figure  and  qualities 
from  the  rest  of  the  mass.  The  stone  itself  is  of  a 
parallelepiped  figure  \  but  tliese  excrescences  are  ei- 
ther single  pyramids,  affixed  to  columns  like  common 
crystal,  or  double  pyramids  with  or  without  columns 
between.  The  atone  itself  is  soft  \  these  are  hard,  and 
cut  glass :  the  stone  calcines  to  lime  in  the  fire  >  these 
run  into  glass :  in  short,  the  stone  itself  is  true  spar, 
and  these  are  true  crystal.  Beside  these,  there  some- 
times grows  out  of  the  end  of  the  larger  masses  a  pore 
fine  asbestos.  This  likewise  is  the  case  sometimes  in 
the  spar  found  about  Bareges  in  France,  and  shows  how 
nearly  together  the  formation  of  bodies,  wholly  differ- 
ent from  one  another,  may  happen.  The  general  fi* 
gure  of  the  stone  is  parallelepiped  \  or,  as  some  express 
it,  rhomboid :  and  it  retains  this  not  only  while  whole^ 
but  also  when  broken  to  pieces  \  every  fragment  it  na-- 
turally  falls  into,  though  ever  so  small,  being  truly  of 
that  shape.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  some  places 
of  this  mountain  the  same  sort  of  matter  is  found  in 
fi)rm  of  triangular  pyramids,  all  which  have  the  same 
property  of  the  double  rcfiraction  with  the  parallelopi- 
peds  of  the  same  substance ;  so  that  the  original  error 
of  supposing  its  qualities  owing  to  its  shape,  is  refuted 
by  this  as  well  ad  by  the  trials  made  with  other  pellu- 
cid bodies  of  the  same  figure,  which  do  not  show  this 
remarkable  property. 

The  Iceland  crystal  is  electrical,  and  when  rubbed 
will  attract  straws^  feathers,  and  other  light  substances, 
in  the  same  manner  that  amber  does. 

Tlie  vast  masses  of  white  spar  which  are  foond  in  the 
lead  mines  of  Derbyshire,  though  they  are  not  exter- 
nally of  the  parallelepiped  figure  of  the  Iceland  crystal, 
nor  have  any  thing  of  its  brightness  or  transparence 
in  the  general  lump  ^  yet  when  they  are  broken  they 
separate  into  rhomboidal  fra^ents,  and  some  of  these 
are  found  to  be  tolerably  pellucid  :  all  those  which  are 
so  have  the  property  of  the  Iceland  crystal  \  and  being 
laid  upon  paper  where  a  black  line  is  drawn,  they  all  ' 
show  that  line  double,  in  ihc  same  manner  as  the  real 
Iceland  crystal  does. 

Iceland  crystal  bears  a  red  beat  without  losing  its 
transparency  ;  and  in  a  very  intense  heat  calcines  with- 
out fusion  :  steeped  a  day  or  two  in  water,,  it  loses  its 
natural  polish.    It  is  very  soft  and  easily  scratched  with  • 
the  point  of  a  pin  :  it  will  not  give  fire  on  being  struck  ■ 
against  steel ;  and  ferments  and  is  perfectly  dissolved 
in  aquafortis.     It  is  found  in  Iceland,  from  whence 
it  has  its  name  \  and  in  France,  Germany,  and  many  - 
other  places.     In  England  fragments  of  other  spars 
are  very  often  mistaken  for  it,  many  of  them  having 
in  some  degree  the  same  property,     ft  has  none  of  the 
distinguishing  characters  of  crystal ;  and  is  plainly  a 
genus  of  spars,  called  firook  their  figure  paraiMopipedia^ 
which,  as  well*  as  some  other  bodies  of  a  different  ge- 
nus, have  the  same  properties.    Bartholine,  Huvgens, 
and   Sir  Isaac  NeWton,  have  described  the  body  at 
large,  but  have  accounted  it  either  a  crystal  or  a  talc ; 
errors  which  could  not  have  happened,  had  the  crite- 
rion-s  of  fossils  been  at  that  time  fixed  ;  since  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  has  recorded  its  property  of  effervescing  with 
nitric  acid,  which  alone  must  prove  that  it  is  neither 
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Cr}»ul  talc  oor  crysUl,  both  those  bodies  being  wholly  onaf- 
fected  by  that  menstroam.  It  is  always  found  in 
form  of  an  oblique  psrallelopiped,  with  six  sides  ; 
and  is  found  of  various  sizes,  from  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  three  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  It  is  pel- 
lucid,  and  not  much  less  bright  than  the  purest  crystal  j 
and  its  planes  are  all  tolerably  smooth,  thoush  when 
nicely  viewed  they  are  found  to  be  waved  with  crook* 
ed  lines  made  by  the  edges  of  imperfect  plates.  What 
appears  very  singular  in  the  structure  of  this  body  is, 
that  ail  the  surfaces  are  placed  in  the  same  manner, 
and  consequently  it  will  split  off  into  thin  plates,  ei- 
ther horizontally  or  perpendicularly  ^  but  this  is  found, 
on  a  microscopic  examination,  to  be  owing  to  the  re- 
gularity of  figure,  smoothness  of  surface,  and  nice 
joining  of  the  several  small  parallelepiped  concretions, 
of  which  the  whole  is  composed  \  and  to  the  same 
cause  is  probably  owing  its  remarkable  property  in  re- 
'  fraction. 

The  phenomena  of  this  stone  are  very  remarkable, 
were  first  suggested  by  Bartholin,  and  have  been  exa- 
mined with  great  accuracy  by  Mr  Uuygens  and  Sir 
Isaac  Newton. 

1.  Whereas  in  other  pellucid  bodies  there  is  only 
one  refraction,  in  this  there  are  two ;  so  that  objects 

•  viewed  through  it  appear  double. 

2.  Whereas  in  other  transparent  bodies,  a  ray  falling 
perpeadtcolarly  on  the  surface,  passes  straight  through, 
without  suffering  any  refraction,  and  an  oblique  ray  is 

•  always  divided  >  in  Iceland  crjrstal,  every  ray,  whether 
perpendicular  or  oblique,  become*  divided  into  two,  by 
means  of  the  double  refraction.  One  of  these  refrac- 
tions is,  according  to  the  ordinary  rule,  the  sine  of  in- 
cidence out  of  air  into  crystal,  being  to  the  sine  of  re* 
fraction  as  five  to  three  j  but  the  other  is  perfectly  new. 
The  like  double  refraction  is  also  observed  in  crystal  of 
the  rock,  though  much  less  sensibly.  When  an  incident 
ray  is  thus  divided,  and  each  moietv  arrives  at  the  far- 
ther surface,  that  refracted  in  the  first  surface  after  the 
usual  manner,  u  refracted  entirely  after  the  asual  man- 
ner at  the  second ;  and  that  refracted  in  the  unusual 
jnanner  in  the  first  is  entirely  refracted  after  the  like 
manner  in  the  second  ;  so  that  each  emerges  out  of  the 
second  surface  parallel  to  the  first  incident  ray.  Again, 
if  two  pieces  of  this  crystal  be  placed  over  each  other, 
so  that  the  surfaces  of  the  one  be  parallel  to  the  cor- 
responding ones  of  the  other  \  the  rays  refracted  in  the 
usual  manner  in  the  first  surface  of  the  first,  are  refract- 
ed ftfter  the  usual  manner  in  all  the  other  surfaces  j  and 
the  same  uniformity  appears  in  the  rays  refracted  after 
the  unusual  manner  $  and  this  in  any  inclination  of  the 
Burfacefi,  provided  their  planes  of  perpendicular  refrac- 
tion be  parallel. 

From  these  phenomena  Sir  Isaac  Newton  infers, 
that  there  is  an  original  difference  in  the  rays  of  light ', 
by  means  whereof  some  are  here  constantly  refracted 
after  the  usual  manner ;  and  others  in  the  unusual 
mtnner.  Were  not  the  difference  original,  and  did  it 
arise  from  any  new  modifications  impressed  on  the  rays 
at  their  first  refraction,  it  would  be  altered  by  new 
modifications  in  the  three  following  ones  ;  whereas,  in 
fact,  it  suffers  no  alteration  at  all.  Again,  be  hence 
takes  occasion  to  suspect,  that  the  rays  of  light  have 
several  sides,  endued  with  several  original  properties  : 
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for  it  appears  from  the  circumstances,  that  Aese  are    Cvyital 

not  two  sorts  of  rays  differing  in  their  nature  from        Q 

each   other,  one  constantly  in  all  positions,  aefract-^'^^*^!'"^ 

ed  in  the  usual,  and  the  other  in  the  unusual  manner ; 

the  difference  in  the  experiment  mentioned  being  only 

in  the  position  of  the  sides  of  the  rays  to  the  plane  of 

perpendicular  refraction.    For  one  and  the  same  ray 

is  refracted  sometimes  after  the  usual,  and  sometimes 

after  the  unusual  manner,  according  to  the  position  of 

its  sides  to  the  crystal :  the  refraction  being  alike  in 

both,  when  the  sides  of  the  rays  are  posited  tlie  same 

way  to  both,  bot  different  when  different.     Every  ray 

therefore  may  he  considered  as  having  four  sides  or 

quarters  ;  two  of  which,  opposite  to  each  other,  dispose 

the  ray  to  be  refracted  after  the  unusual  manner }  and 

the  other  two  in  the  usual.     These  dispositions,  being 

in  the  rays  before  their  incidence  on  the  second,  third, 

and  fourth  surfaces,  and  suffering  no  alteration  j   for 

what  appears  in  their  passage  through  them  most  be 

original  and  connate. 

Father  fieccaria  corrects  the  observations  of  Hoy- 
gens  and  Newton  concerning  the  refraction  of  rock  or 
mountain  crystal.  The  double  refraction  of  the  latter 
happens  when  a  ray  passes  through  two  sides  that  are 
inclined  to  each  other,  and  consequently  issues  colour- 
ed :  whereas  that  of  the  Iceland  crrstal  is  made  by  the 
passage  of  a  ray  through  two  parallel  sides,  and  there- 
fore it  issues  colourless.  He  suggests,  that  there  may 
be  other  substances  in  which  there  is  a  manifold  re- 
fraction. Gravesande  had  a  prism  of  Brasii  pebble, 
which  had  a  double  refraction  at  each  ansle,  but  of  a 
different  kind  from  one  another.  Mr  B.  Martin  pre- 
pared several  prisms  of  Iceland  crystal,  which  exhibit^ 
not  only  a  double  but  a  multiple  refraction.  A  single 
prism  produced  a  six-fold  refraction ;  and  by  combining 
several  prisms,  a  anmber  of  refractions  vras  obtained 
equal  to  the  product  of  those  of  the  single  prisms  }  i.  e. 
a  prism  which  afforded  two  images  applied  to  one  of 
six,  produced  a  prism  of  twelve  images,  &c.  He  far- 
ther observes,  with  respect  to  Iceland  crystal,  that 
though  the  sides  of  its  plane  of  perpendicular  refraction 
be  parallel  to  one  another,  a  beam  of  light  transmitted 
through  them  will  not  be  colourless }  in  which  property 
it  differs  from  all  other  known  substances. 

CRYSTALLINE,  in  general,  something  composed 
of  or  resembling  crystal.     See  Crystal. 

CnrsTALLiNE  HeavenSf  in  Ancient  Astronomy^  two 
spheres  imagined  between  the  primum  mobile  and  the 
firmament,  in  the  Ptolemaic  system,  which  supposes  the 
heavens  solid,  and  only  susceptible  of  a  single  motion. 
See  Astronomy. 

CRYSTALLINE  Humoun    See  Anatomy  Index. 

CRYSTALLINJE,  or  Crystallines,  in  Medt- 
cine^  are  pustules  filled  with  water,  and  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  their  transparency.  They  are  one  of  the  worst 
symptoms  attendant  on  a  gonorrhoea.  They  are  lodged 
on  the  prepuce,  without  pain  \  and  though  caused  by 
coition,  have  nothing  of  infection  attending  them.  The 
cause  is  supposed  to  be  a  contusion  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels  in  the  part  affected.  Dr  Cockbum,  who  hath 
described  this  case,  recommends  for  the  cure  a  mixture 
of  three  parts  of  lime-water  and  two  of  rectified  spirit 
of  wine,  to  be  used  warm,  as  a  lotion  three  times  a- 
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latffodtiu  /CRYSTALLIZATION  U  the  symiMtrical  amuige- 
tioa.      V^     ment  of  the  perticles  of  a  bodj  when  it  peiaes 
'      -     ^  from  the  liqoid  to  the  solid  form.    This  emuigeaient 
BeteMoB.  ^  determined  by  the  mntnel  notion  of  the  small  solids 
of  which  the  body  is  composed  ^  and  these  solids  are  se- 
parated from  the  liquid  by  their  force  of  cohesion.  Cry- 
stallization is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  co- 
hesion.    The  qualities  of  a  solid  in  which  the  force  of 
cohesipn  is  more  easily  overcome  in  one  direction  than 
another,  its  brittlencssy  elasticity,  and  ductility,  depend 
t        on  this  arrangement  of  its  particles, 
fiddles  Solid  bodies  are  found  either  in  irrsgnlar  masses,  or 

!!^'i:^.^"  e|thibit  certain  determinate  forms  by  the  process  of 
crystallization.  Those  substances  which  are  capable  of 
assuming  regular  figures,  uniformly  affect  the  same 
form  I  subject,  however,  to  certain  deviations,  from  the 
operation  of  particular  circumstances.  Those  bodies 
only  can  assume  the  form  of  crystals  which  are  suscepti- 
ble of  being  reduced  to  the  fluid  state*  This  is  the 
uwal  method  of  crystallizing  saline  substances.  The 
substance  to  be  crystallized  is  dissolved  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  retain  it  in  solution.  This  is 
slowly  evaporated  i  and  as  the  bulk  of  the  fluid  is  di- 
minished, the  particles  are  brought  nearer  to  each  other; 
.they  combine  together  by  the  force  of  cohesion,  and 
form  crystals.  Some  saline  bodies,  which  dissolve  but 
'  3  in  small  proportion  in  cold  water,  are  found  to  be  very 
Soleiioa ;  soluble  in  hot  water.  But  when  this  water  cools,  it  is 
no  longer  capable  of  holding  them  in  solution.  The 
particles  then  gradually  approach  each  other,  and  ar- 
range themselves  into  certain  determinate  forms;  or 
they  crystallize.  Many  of  the  saline  bodies  which  cry- 
stallize in  this  manner,  combine  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  water.  This  is  called  the  water  rfcnfMUUli- 
Witmfu  Other  saline  substances  are  equally  soluble  in 
hot  and  oold  water.  These  substances  do  not  crystal- 
lize by  cooling  the  fluid ;  they  assume  regular  forms 
only  by  diminishing  its  quantity.  This  is  effected  by 
means  of  evaporation  by  the  application  of  heat.  In 
salts  which  are  crystallized  in  these  circumstances,  the 
proportion  of  water  which  enters  into  combination  is 
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There  are  some  classes  of  bodies  which  assume  regu- 
lar forms,  but  are  not  soluble  in  any  liquid.  Such,  for 
instance,  are  metallic  substances,  glass,  and  some  other 
bodies.  Substances  of  this  nature  are  crystallized,  by 
being^  previously  subjected  to  fusion  ;  and  thus  having 
combined  with  caloric,  they  are  reduced  to  the  liquid 
state,  and  the  particles  being  separated  from  each  other 
are  left  at  liber|y  to  arrange  theoMolves  into  regular 
J  forms,  or  to  crystallize,  as  the  body  cods* 
CoBjectsres  But  what  is  the  cause  which  operates  in  determining 
^1^^  ^*  the  regular  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  bodies  in 
these  circumstances  ?  or  what  is  the  cause  of  the  same 
bodies  in  the  same  circumstances  assuming  regular  fi- 
-gurss  ?  The  ancient  philosophers  supposed  that  the  ele- 
ments of  bodies  consisted  of  certain  regular  geometri- 
cal fignres ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  applied 
this  theory  to  explain  crystallization.  The  schoolmen 
Vox,.  VL  Part  IL  f 
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ascribed  the  regular  figure  of  crystals  to  their  snhstaa-  lafiedec* 
tial  forms;  and  others  supposed  that  it  depended  mere-  ^^ 
ly  on  the  aggregation  of  the  particles,  but  without  ex-  "  "* 
plaining  to  what  this  aggregation  was  owing,  or  the 
leason  of  the  regular  figures  thus  produced.  Aoeord-  tf 
ing  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  the  theory  of  Boscovich,  VtmumX 
the  particles  of  bodies  held  in  solution  in  a  fluid,  are 
arranged  at  regular  distances,  and  in  regular  order ; 
and  when  the  force  of  cohesion  between  the  particles 
and  the  fluid  is  diminished,  it  is  increased  between  the 
particles  themselves.  Thus  they  separate  firom  the  fluid, 
and  combine  together  in  groups  which  are  composed  of 
the  particles  nearest  to  each  other.  If  we  suppose  that 
the  particles  composing  the  same  body  have  the  same 
figure,  the  aggrsffatioD  of  any  determinate  number  of 
such  particles  wiu  produce  similar  figures.  Bergman 
is  of  opinion  that  the  particles  of  saline  substances  pes« 
sess  a  double  tendeaqr :  by  the  one  they  arrange  them- 
selves in  the  form  of  spicolse ;  and  by  the  other,  these 
spiculse  arrange  themselves  at  certain  ancles  of  inclina- 
tion, and  according  to  the  difference  of  these  angles, 
different  forms  of  crystals  are  produced.  These  efracts 
are  ascribed  by  the  ingenious  author  to  the  mutual  at- 
traction which  exists  between  the  particles,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  figures  of  the  atoms,  at  one 
time,  arranges  them  in  the  form  of  spiculse,  and  then 
combines  the  spiculm  thus  formed  under  different  auffles 
of  inclination.  But  this  arrangement  of  the  particles, 
or  tendency  to  arrangement,  assigned  by  Bergman  as  a 
cause,  is  only  explaining  the  phenomenon  by  itself; 
while  the  cause  of  the  tendency  is  yet  unexplained. 
Nor  will  Newton*s  hypothesis  be  more  satisfactory;  for 
if  the  particles  of  a  body,  after  being  equally  dilRised 
in  a  fluid,  are  brought  together  by  a  general  attraction, 
it  will  follow  that  every  saline  body  should  crystallize 
in  the  same  manner*  § 

According  to  the  inj^ioos  theory  which  has  beenHsqf^a 
proposed  by  Hauy,  the  integrant  particles  always  com- 
bine in  the  same  body  in  the  same  way;  the  same  faces 
and  the  same  edges  are  always  attracted  towards  each 
other.  But  these  faces  and  edges  are  different  in  dif- 
ferent crystals ;  and  hence  originates  that  variety  of 
forms  which  different  bodies  assuming  regular  figures 
by  ciystallization  exhibit.  But  why  are  the  same 
edges  and  the  same  Csces  attracted  in  the  siime  way  ? 
-This  still  wants  explanation.  If  it  be  ascribed,  as  some 
have  supposed,  to  a  certain  degree  of  polarity  existing 
among  the  particles,  it  might  enable  us  to  account  for 
the  regular  figures  of  bodies  produced  by  the  process  of 
crystallization.  For  by  the  effects  of  this  agent  we 
might  suppose  that  different  parts  of  the  particles  of  bo- 
dies are  endowed  with  different  forces ;  one  an  attrac- 
tive, and  another  a  repulsive  force  ;  and  by  the  action 
of  these  two  forces,  the  same  arrangement  of  the  par- 
ticles will  uniformly  take  place ;  for  when  one  part  of 
a  particle  is  attracted,  the  other  will  be  invariably  re- 
pelled ;  and  thus  the  same  faices  and  edges  will  alwayt* 
be  disposed  in  the  same  way.  But  it  ought  to  be  ob« 
served  that  the  existence  of  this  power,  however  satis- 
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Plienoo    fuctorily  it  might  account  for  the  phenomenal  has  bj  no 
mena.     means  been  proved  ^  and  even  if  its  existence  were  com* 
pletely  established,  the  difficulty  still  remains  how  this 
polarity  is  to  be  explained. 

Without  entering  farther  into  these  speculations,  we 
propose,  in  the  two  following  sections,  to  present  our 
readers  with  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  formaticm 
and  structure  of  crptallized  bodies.  In  the  first  see* 
tion  we  shall  treat  of  the  phenomena  of  crystal! ization, 
the  means  of  conducting  this  process  to  obtain  the  roost 
perfect  crystals,  and  the  naodifications  of  which  each 
of  the  forms  is  susceptible.  In  the  second  we  shall 
give  a  short  view  of  the  theory  of  the  structure  of 
crystals. 

S^CT.  I.  O/the  Phenomena  of  CrystaUi^aiioti^  and  the 
viodijications  to  which  it  is  subject* 

Ttt£  most  complete  set  of  observations  which  has  yet 
appeared  on  this  branch  of  practical  chemistry  naa 
been  made  by  M.  Leblanc  ^  and  to  his  ingenious  me- 
moir t  we  must  acknowledge  ourselves  indebted  for 
what  we  now  lav  before  our  readers  that  is  new  or  in* 
leresting  on  this  subject..  This  art,  he  observes,  of 
managing  or  conducting  the  crystallization  of  salts,  is 
in  a  great  measure  new  \  for  it  bin  hitherto  attracted 
little  attention.  To  insure  success  in  obtaining  per- 
fect crystals,  the  process  must  be  conducted  in  flat-bot- 
tomed' vessels ;  and  vessels  of  glass  or  porcelain  are 
found  preferable  to  those  of  any  other  materials  for 
this  purpose.  The  salt  employed  shouid*  be  in  a  state 
of  purity  ^  and  to  favour  the  increase  and  regular  form 
of  the  crystals,  they  are  to  be  placed  at  a  distance  from 
each  other  in  the  vessels  containing  the  solution.  1>> 
these  necessary  precautions,  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
vessels  in  which  the  evaporation  goes  on  should  be  at 
perfect  rest,  and  that  it  is  requisite  to  observe  the  den- 
sity, or  specific  gravity,  at  which,  the  tolution  begins  to 
yield  crystals. 

The  particles  of  any  saline  body  cannot  come  into 
contact  and  form  crystals,  as  long  as  the  force  of  affini- 
ty between  these  particles  and  the  fluid  in  which  they 
are  held  in  solution  is  greater  than  the  mutual  affinity 
of  the  particles  among  themselves.  A  salt,  for  in- 
stance, which  begins  to  crystallize  at  a  certain  specific 
gravity  of  its  solution  in  water,  will  afford  no  orystala 
when  that  specific  gravity  is  diminished ;  for  then  the 
|)articles  of  the  salt  are  removed  to  a  greater  distance 
from  each  othepj  and  while,  by  this  distance,  the  fore* 
of  their  mutual  attractibn  is  diminished,  the  attraction 
between  these  particles  and  the  water  in  which  they 
are  dissolved  is  increased  by  the  increase  of  the  qpan-^ 
tity  of  the  solvent.  But,,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  aoln- 
tion  which  begins  to  crystalli'^e  at  a  certain  specific 
gravity,  is  more  concentrated,  the  crystals  which 
are  thus,  obtained  are  ereatly  moltiplied,  but  they  ara 
heaped  together  in  co&tosed  masses,  exliibiting  no  re- 
gular forms..  Tho8,.a  solution  which  has  been  scarcely 
reduced  to  that  degnee  of  concentration  at  which  it  b^ 
gins  to  crystallize,  being  poured  while  it  is  hot  into 
the  proper  vessel  for  carrying  on  the  process,  or  left  at 
rest  in  the  same  vessel  in  which  the  solution  ia made,. to- 
cool  slowly^  will  yield  a  small  number  of  crystals,  which 
will  have  no, other  defects  than  what  are  occasioned  by. 
tlieir  contaa  with  the  vesseL    Even  perfect  oryatats 
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will  be  sometimes  found  among  the  smaller  ones.  When  Pbcao-^ 
the  concentration  of  the  solution  has  not  been  carried 
too  far,  or  not  farther  than  what  is  eflfected  by  slow  ^ 
cooling,  not  only  have  the  embryo  crystals  less  bulk, 
but  the  particles  having  come  into  contact-slowly  and 
without  confusion,  they  possess  a  greater  degree  of  trans- 
parency. After  a  certain  period,  which  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  species  of  salt  which  is  subjected  to  the  ope- 
ration, small  crystals  may  be  distinctly  observ<-d«  These 
are  to  lie  carefolly  detaciied  from  each  other,  and  placed 
in  a  different  position.  Being  placed  by  this  manage- 
ment on  a  different  side,  the  defecta  occasioned  by  their 
contact  with  the  vessel  are  soon  ^paired.  From  the 
crystals  treated  in  this  way,  the  finest  and  most  perfect 
are  to  be  obtained.  I'his  operation  of  changing  the 
position  of  the  crystal  from  one  side  to  the  other,  oogbt 
to  be  repeated  at  least  once  every  day,  if  we  wish  ta 
obtain  the  completest  crystah* 

At  the  end  of  a  certain  period,  the  small  crystals  aie 
to  be  reoioved,  that  the  fluid  may  be  more  concentrated, 
either  by  a  new  evaporation,  or  by  dissolving  a  new  por- 
tion of  the  same  salt.  After  the  new  eolation  has  cool- 
ed, and  the  crystals  which  have  formed  in  it  are  separat- 
ed, if  it  has  been  too  moch  ooaeentrated,  or  too  great  a 
portion  of  salt  has  been  added ;  the  crystals  of  the  first 
solution  are  then  to  be  introdnced  and  treated  in  thte 
same  way  as  formerlyr 

When  the  crystals  have  acquired  a  sufficient  TolnmeMeiuige- 
to  handle  them,  and  to  choose  soch  as  we  wish  sheold  ment  of  t&e 
increase  to  the  largest  size,  either  as  simple  or  com-^'7*tali» 
plete  crystals,  or  as  exhibiting  varieties  from  position 
or  particular  circnmstances,  the  individual  crystals  are 
then  to  be  separated,  and  solutions  are  to  be  prepared 
fer  them,. and  bronght  to  tuck  a  degree  of  eoaoentratioii 
as  to  afford  crystals  in  a  uaasj  which  latter  bobg  re- 
moved, the  single  crystals  are  introdnced  into  these  so- 
lutions, which  are  now  in  a  proper  state  to  favour  their 
increase.  The  crystals  may  be  either  previoosly  dispCK 
Bed  in  the  veuel,  and  then  the  sdation  mty  be  peered 
on  ^  or  having  first  introdnced  the  latter^  they  may  be 
afterwards  distributed  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  And 
thns  by  continuing  the  same  proeesa,  by  taking  care  to 
change  the  position  of  the  crystal  fi^m  one  aide  to  the 
other  frequently,  and  by  keeping  np  the  solution  to  h 
proper  degree  of  strength,  we  may  obtain  crystals  of  any 
bulk  we  oboose.  i^ 

When  the  quantity  of  particles,  wlticb  in  a  eertaiJi  which  da* 
state  of  concentration  continiie  to  be  mutually  attract- fj^***^ 
ed,  has  diminished  in  conseqnence  of  their  accnmula-j^^^!^. 
tion  on  the  crystals  which  are  formed,  at  a  certain  ,|^|^b. 
stage  of  this  diminution  the  crystals  cease  to  enlarge  or 
increase  in  bulk  ;  it  happens,  on  the  contrary,  if  they 
are  left  in  the  fluid,  that  they  begin  te  dissolve.     It  is 
usually  on  the  corners  and  angles  that  this  decrease 
takes  place ;  and  in  some  salts  it  seems  to  go  on  piece- 
meal, so  as  to  present  distinct  layei|  of  the  particles  y 
for  in  this  case  lines  para^el  to  the  sides  may  be  obser- 
ved,, and  these  are  disposed  like  steps  of  stairs.    Should 
the  accident,  which  is  here  alluded  to,  be.allowed  to  go- 
on too  far,  it  may  often  require  a  long  time  to  repair 
it}  bat  it  is  in  general  easy  to  avoid  this  inoonvenlence,. 
by  watching  the  progress  of  the  operation  and  the 
increase  of  the  crystals.     If  their  comers  or  n»gk» 
are  observed   to   become  less  sharpi   they  most   fa* 
fcmevad  till  tho  fluid  is   farther    concentrated^    or 
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Aey  must  be  introduced  into  a  new  solotion  of  the 
Mme  unit  of  the  proper  degree  of  strength*  To  pre* 
pare  the  new  solution  for  the  increase  of  the  crystals,  a 
quantity  of  the  same  salt  is  to  be  dissolved  in  a  given 

rortion  of  water»  so  that  it  shall  be  fully  saturated* 
t  is  then  allowed  to  cool  and  crystallize*  The  cry* 
stals  being  separated,  the>renaining  solotion  is  to  be 
employed  in  such  quantity  as  may  be  judged  necessary 
to  replace  that  in  which  the  diminution  of  the  crystals 
had  commenced* 

Sometimes  it  happens,  from  want  of  necessary  pre* 
cantioo,  that  the  new  solution  in  wbioh  the  process  is 
to  be  conducted,  either  being  too  much  saturated,  or 
being  disturbed  by  pouring  mm  one  vessel  to  another, 
exhibits  many  other  points  of  attraction  betide  the  cry* 
stals  whose  increase  is  proposed*  In  this  case  a  great 
number  of  small  crvstals  make  their  appearance,  and 
cover  the  surface  of  the  former  with  a  kind  of  incrosta* 
tion*  The  small  crystals,  provided  they  are  taken  in 
time,  may  be  removed  without  injniy  to  the  others  |  if 
not,  they  will  be  unavoidably  spoiled. 
Their  posi.  When  the  crystals  have  reached  such  a  sifte  at  that 
ttott  nau  iii^j  niiiy  be  placed  one  by  one,  without  being  in  oeiu 
tact  with  each  other,  we  must  still  continue  frequently 
to  change  their  position.  This  may  be  done  with  a 
spatula,  a  glass  rod,  or  with  any  instrument  whieh  will 
communieate  nothing  to  the  fluid.  In  this  way  the 
sides  of  the  crystal  which  are  alternately  in  contact  with 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  will  increase  in  equal  propor- 
tion, and  it  will  always  remain  complete. 

It  is  chiefly  in  salts  which  furnish  elongated  prisms 
that  the  influence  of  position  may  be  most  distinctly 
■eeo.  If,  for  instance,  a  crystal  before  it  has  acquired 
mueh  volume  is  found  to  rest  on  one  of  its  bases  as 
well  as  on  one  of  its  sides,  it  will  be  observed  to  be 
compressed  in  the  direction  from  base  to  base ;  and  it 
will  appear  to  be  only  a  regular  segment  of  the  cry* 
etal,  which  having  been  placed  on  one  of  its  sides  has 
4^btained  a  great  bulk.  If  we  take  a  six*sided  prism 
whose  summits  are  obliquely  truncated,  and  if  it  be 
placed  on  olie  of  its  sides,  it  will  enlarge  in  a  greater 
4>r  less  degree,  but  always  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
distance  from  one  base  to  the  other  shall  never  be  less 
than  the  distance  between  the  sides*  But  if  the  post- 
tion  be  on  one  of  its  hoses,  then  its  principal  increase 
will  be  in  the  direction  of  the  sides,  and  it  will  appear 
to  be  compressed  between  the  bases*  At  first  sight,  a 
erystal  treated  in  this  way  will  seem  different  from 
the  former.  For  the  corners  form  the  summit  of  appa* 
rent  pyramids  whieh  are  separated  bv  a  four  sided 
prism.  This  circumstance  affords  a  sufficient  expfana* 
lion  of  one  of  the  causes  which  produce  varieties  in 
the  appearances  of  a  crystal  with  regard  to  its  relative 
extent }  it  shows  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
opinion  of  a  supposed  balance  between  the  particles 
of  the  salt  and  that  of  the  solvent ;  and  it  shows  also, 
that  if  the  force  of  attraction  be  the  eflicient  cause  of 
the  saline  particles  coming  into  contact,  the  force  of 
gravitation  acts  at  the  same  time,  and  modifies  in  n 
groatet  or  less  degree  the  effects  of  the  first* 

According  to  these  observations,  and  the  difierent 
states  in  whieh  crystallized  substanoee  are  found,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  we  might  conclude,  that  the  force 
«f  adhOsioB  between  the  particles  of  the  salt  and  those 
cf  the  solvent,  vuiee  acoordiog  toeircamstnoccf ,  wbidi 
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depend  on  the  degree  of  tendency  to  combination  be*     Pheao- 
tween  the  bodies,  and  the  relative  weight  or  bulk  of     mtna. 
the  parts  of  which  these  bodies  are  composed.     If  a '   '    ^  '    ' 
crystal  in  the  incipient  stage  of  its  increase  be  placed 
on  one  of  its  bases,  it  enlarges  in  the  direction  of  its 
sides  ;  but  if  it  be  reversed  and  placed  on  one  of  its  sides, 
it  enlarges  in  the  dimensions  of  an  elongated  prism* 

An  insulated  crystal,  placed  on  one  of  its  sides  on  a 
smooth  surface,  and  left  undisturbed  to  enlarge  in  size, 
presents  on  this  part  a  kind  of  hollow,  which  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  the  side  which  it  replaces.  Here 
the  saline  particle  which  cannot  reach  this  surface, 
are  distributed  on  the  neighbouring  parts  with  which 
they  come  in  contact,  with  this  circumstance,  that  the 
edges  of  the  surface  on  which  the  crystal  rests  increase 
in  proportion,  but  without  allowing  the  liquid  to  have 
access  to  this  surface* 

The  hollows  which  are  formed  at  the  surface  of  li- 
quids differ  sometimes  from  each  other  even  in  the 
same  salt.  If  we  suppose  that  a  particle  forms  the  in- 
cipient point  of  the  hollow,  the  latter  will  assume  a 
configuration  corresponding  to  the  side  of  the  particle 
presented  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid  :  but  the  part 
which  it  touches  increases  also  ;  and  if  by  any  circum- 
stance a  change  of  position  happens,  the  hollow,  thus 
necessarily  formed  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
part  which  corresponds  exactly  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  li*  ' 
quid,  will  change  its  form,  because  the  new  position  of 
the  side  presented  differs  from  the  first* 

When  a  neutral  salt,  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  after 
being  crystallized,  ceases  to  produce  any  effect  on  ve- 
getable blues,  it  is  not  supposed  that  any  of  its  consti- 
tuent principles  is  in  excess.  But  if  in  this  state  it  is 
found  to  combine  with  other  bodies,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  solid  and  well  defined  crystals,  we  must 
admit  that  there  exists  an  affinity  between  the  salt  and 
the  body  with  which  it  has  combined*  x^ 

This  subject,  Leblanc  observes,  of  the  8upra>compo-  CempMnd 
sition,  or  compound  combination,  as  it  might  perhaps  ^.^^^^ 
be  called,  of  which  several  salts  are  susceptible,  has  nat^^'*' 
hitherto  much  occupied  the  attention  of  chemical  phi- 
losophers. Some  indeed  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Bergman  and  others ;  but  it  has  been  remarked  that 
these  affinities  are  probably  much  more  extensive  than 
has  been  supposed  ^  and  not  only  with  regard  to  neu- 
tral salts  with  each  other,  but  also  neotral  salts  with 
other  bodies*  Of  this  kind  qf  combination  is  not 
to  be  reckoned  that  of  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
a  salt  being  in  excess,  which  frequently  takes  place 
in  some  salts,  and  is  found  to  be  more  or  less  perma- 
nent. This  circumstance  seems  to  prove  that  certain 
salts  have  two  different  points  in  the  combination  of 
their  constituent  parts*  Let  us  see  what  has  been  ob- 
served in  this  respect  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina,  which 
will  perhaps  explain  the  reason  that  this  salt  is  almost  al- 
ways found  in  nature  in  the  acidulous  state*  It  is  found 
that  the  more  that  alum  approaches  to  the  state  of  sa- 
turation by  an  additional  portion  of  base,  the  less  solid 
the  new  combination  becomes ;  and  in  all  cases,  after 
a  certain  time,  which  is  longer  or  shorter  according  to 
circumstances,  the  portion  which  was  added  separates. 
It  will  perhaps  appear  in  the  sequel,  that  this  tendency 
to  combination  which  is  constantly  in  action,  produ- 
cing an  immense  multitude  of  diferent  Individuals,  re- 
iides  not  only  MBOOg  the  properties  of  tho  sinsple  fria- 
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ciplet,  but  ftlM  ID  tbose  ivhich  belong  to  all  the  com- 
pounds. 

Many  of  tbe  sulphates  are  always  foond  in  the  scU 
duloiis  state ;  and  all  of  them  seem  to  be  susceptible  of 
combination  with  a  new  quantity  of  tbe  same  base,  till 
they  reach  the  point  of  satoratioo.  For  example,  the 
sulphate  of  copper,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  osualiy 
feund,  crystallizes  in  eight-sided  obliqoe  prisms,  termi- 
nated by  sides  according  to  tbe  obliqaity  of  the  prism* 
But  if  another  portion  of  base  be  added,  the  crystals 
assume  the  form  of  pyramids  of  several  faces,  separated 
by  a  four-sided  prism.  The  acidulous  sulphate  of  xinc 
gives  crystals  or  six-sided  prisms,  which  are  of^n  very 
s^ular ;  but  an  addition  of  base  produces  a  great 
•bange,  for  then  tbe  crystals  are  in  the  rhomboidal 
form,  veiy  little  different  from  tbe  cube*  Alum  in  its 
ordinary  state  of  combination  crystallizes  in  the  form 
of  a  regular  octaedron ;  but  in  tbe  intermediate  propor- 
tions between  this  state  and  that  of  saturation,  it  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  cube. 

Hauy,  as  will  be  afterwards  noticed,  has  demonstra^ 
led  that  the  form  of  the  primitive  molecules  is  the 
same  in  all  crystals  of  the  same  salt,  and  he  has  shown 
by  calculation  that  the  variations  arise  from  the  laws 
of  decrement  in  the  layers  which  snrroond  the  nucleus ; 
but  that  the  order  according  to  which  tbe  secondary 
forms  are  produced  may  be  interropted,  whether  this 
form  be  complete  or  not }  and  the  crystal  may  then,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  return  to  its  primrtive  form, 
or  to  some  of  those  which  are  derived  from  it.  But 
from  the  experiments  of  Lehlanc,  he  thinks  that  these 
ohanges  always  depend  on  new  conditions  in  the  state 
of  the  fluid,  as  a  different  proportion  of  the  principles 
of  which  the  salt  is  composed. 

If  a  crystal  of  octaedral  alum  be  plaeed  in  a  solution 
which  forms  cubic  crystals  of  the  same  salt,  tha  former 
will  assume  the  cubic  form,  by  giving  np  a  series  of 
molecules  from  the  summits  of  the  solid  angles,  so  that 
the  layers  continue  to  decrease  on  the  triangular  faces 
till  the  Crystal  has  completed  its  new  form.  In  this 
process,  the  change  may  be  stopped  at  any  period,  and 
crystals  of  every  modification  of  form  may  be  obtained. 
From  this  it  follows,  that  the  centre  of  each  of  tbe 
faces  of  the  octaedron  corresponds  to  a  solid  angle  of 
the  cube  in  which  it  is  inscribed.  Bnt  if  a  cubical 
crystal  be  introduced  into  the  solution  which  yields 
the  octaedron,  its  return  to  this  latter  form  proceeds 
in  the  same  order,  by  the  subtraction  of  a  series  of  mo- 
lecules from  the  solid  angles  of  the  cube.  It  often 
happens,  however,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  subtraction 
of  the  molecules  extends  to  the  comers  of  the  crystal ; 
so  that  the  layers  of  super-position  decrease  all  at  once, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  formation  of  the  octae- 
dron, and  the  dodecaedron  with  rhomboidal  surfaces. 
This  circumstance  seems  to  suggest  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  crystals  of  alum  of  this  latter  form  $  bnt  it 
seems  to  depend  on  a  particular  proportion  which  is  not 
easily  determined. 

Thus  we  learn  from  experiment  that  salts  which  ex-* 
hibit  different  forms  of  crystals  can  be  made  to  aesume 
each  of  these  at  pleasure.  This  phenomenon,  which 
has  not  been  mtich  attended  to,  seeme  to  merit  parti- 
cular investigation.  The  transitiotf  frsm  one  form  to 
another  may  be  explained  according  to  the  laws  of  di« 
auaaliof»  by^thcsuficessivAand  regular  snhtnaion  of 


series  of  molcenles ;  so  that  the  form  actually  obtained,  Pbeno* 
the  restoration  of  the  prseeding  form,  is  easily  expli* 
cable  on  the  principle  of  restitution  alone.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  during  tfois  kind  of  metamorphosis,  both 
operations,  namely,  that  by  which  the  crystal  receivea 
on  the  one  hand  a  neis  form,  and  that  by  which  on  the 
other  hand  it  increases  on  all  its  sides,  constantly  take 
place.  ,^ 

The  particles  of  a  salt  which  are  in  solution  in  a  Ctjmmk 
fluid,  are  attracted  by  it,  particle  by  particle,  without  diftscatly 
any  separation  or  decomposition;  hot  it  is  necessary j5^V!?|*^ 
that  there  be  a  balance  of  the  attraotiag  forces  between  icigbta  in 
the  salt  and  the  solvent.     This  is  demonstrated  by  the  ibc  Said, 
following  experienent.      A  vessel  two  foot  high  and 
two  inches  in  diameter  was  filled  with  a  solution  of  a 
proper  degree  of  concentration  for  tbe  growth  of  cry* 
stals,  which  were  snspended  at  diflkrent  heights  from 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  to  the  sorfiMe  of  the  fluid  i 
and  it  was  observed  that  the  increase  of  the  crystal  was 
in  proportion  to  its  depth  in  tbe  vessel,  that  which  waa 
nearest  the  bottom  increasing  most  rapidly.    When 
the  liqnid  was  deprived  of  saline  particles  by  their  ae* 
enmulation  on  the  crystals,  by  rest,  and  sometimes  evea 
by  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  the  crystals  de* 
creased  by  similar  gradations  to  those  of  their  increase  ( 
so  that  it  at  last  reached  that  state  when  the  crystala 
near  the  snr&ce  of  the  liquid  were  dissolved,  while  those 
towards  the  bottom  continued  to  increase ;  and  some* 
times  it  happened  that  the  crystals  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  continued  to  increase  on  the  sarface  which 
was  in  contact  with  it,  while  tbe  opposite  upper  snrfiion 
was  in  a  state  of  dissolution. 

All  the  experiments  which  were  made  on  ealta 
of  diftrent  degrees  of  specific  gravity  aeoord  with 
this  observation ;  and  the  difference  in  the  degreea 
of  saturation  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  which  do* 
pends  on  the  'difference  of  depth,  seems  to  be  in  &• 
vour  of  this  opinion.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  aaalysia 
of  sea-water  by  Bergman  and  others,  which  was  taken 
up  in  different  places  and  at  different  depths.  It  receivea 
still  farther  confirmation  from  a  practice  of  the  iahabi* 
tants  of  Salines  in  Beam  in  estimating  the  degree  rf 
strength  of  a  salt  spring.  An  egg  is  thrown  into  the 
waters  of  the  spring,  and  the  whole  water  which  covere 
the  surface  of  the  egg  is  thrown  away,  as  it  is  not  of  a 
suflkient  defffee  of  concentration. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  cold  teroperatoie  is  most 
convenient  for  the  crystallization  of  salts.  Bnt  it  in 
not  at  the  period  when  the  salt,  begins  to  crystallize 
that  it  is  most  convenient  to  carry  on  tbe  process ;  for 
then  it  sometimes  happens,  from  too  great  concentra* 
tion  of  the  fluid,  that  the  crystallization  is  too  rapid 
and  confused.  ,. 

Hitherto  saline  substances,  which  are  susceptible  of  Two  clas- 
regular  crystallization,   have   been   divided  into  twosetoTniHae 
classes,  according  to  the  peculiarities  in  the  formation  "■^bstaacci. 
of  their  crystals.  The  one  class  comprehends  those  cry* 
atals  which  are  formed  by  cooling  the  fluid  in  which 
the  solution  is  made.    The  other  class  ioclodes  those 
which   are   produced  only  during  the  evaperalion  of 
the  solution.    This  distinction  is  no  doubt  well  found- 
ed ;  hot  there  are  some  exceptions  to  itwhieh:  are  a^ 
eeesarv  to  be  attended  to  in  eondncting  the  process  of 
ccyetallization.    If  a  saline  solution  anhich  is  too  mnck 
aataimted,.  be  cooled,  it  furniahea  ^.wmn  ofu  cry  stab 
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Pheno*  ^^^^  ***  eonfased  and  irregakri  and  wliidi  |irefent  no 
Mena.  determined  fbrm  exoe^  on  tiiote  sides  wbicii  are  in  con- 
^'  nf  '"^  tad  with  the  liqokL  If  in  tbie  state  the  remaining  liquid 
is  poared  oflF,  it  will  yield  another  set  of  crytitaU,  hut  in 
irery  small  number;  and  there  are  some  salts  which 
oontinoe  to  form  crystals  after  being  several  times  sno- 
cessively  treated  in  this  way,  the  n«Hnber  of  the  crystals 
still  diminishing  from  the  first  degree  of  concentration* 
It  will  be  fonnd  too  that  this  will  take  place  whether 
the  process  be  carried  on  in  the  open  air  or  in  close 
vessels.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  increase  or  the 
formation  of  crystaUf  in  this  case  depends  solely  on  the 
mutual  attraction  of  the  particles,  or  on  the  attraction 
between  the  particlea  and  the  crystal ;  an  attraction  or 
affinity  which  is  not  destroyed  by  the  cooling  of  the 
fluid,  hut  is  probably  regulated  by  the  distance  of  the 
particles,  and  the  degree  of  force  or  affintiv  which  exists 
between  the  particles  and  the  solvent.  In  some  saline 
^lotions  the  increase  of  the  crystals  goes  on  in  this 
manner  for  a  long  time.  It  is  only  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  cooling  of  the  liquid  to  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  that  period  when  its  degree  of  con- 
centration is  so  diminished  that  the  increase  of  the  cry- 
stals ceases,  that  the  latter  proceeds  with  that  degree 
t4  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible* 
Sometalias  It  is  not  a  property  peculiar  to  dry  substances  to  ab« 
tolationt  «or()  moisture  from  the  atmosphere*  Liquids  saturated 
with  certain  salts  seem  also  to  possess  this  property ; 
for  in  some  saline  solutions,  the  liquids  assume  a  solvent 
power  which  never  fails  to  attack  the  crystals,  and  not 
only  to  prevent  their  increase,  hut  to  diminish  the  bulk 
which  they  had  acquired*  This  accident  can  only  be 
obviated  by  regulating  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in 
trhich  the  evaporating  vessels  are  placed,and  preserving 
it  free  from  an  excess  of  moisture*  From  causes  which 
|>rodnce  a  contrary  effect,  the  evaporation  becomes  too 
rapid ;  this  circumstance  also  requires  to  be  attended  to 
and  properly  regulated,  to  insure  the  full  f  uccess  of  the 
operation* 

From  the  preceding  observations  it  will  appear,  that 
nolotions  of  salts  which  are  susceptible  of  crystallization 
have  certain  degrees  of  concentration  which  are  neoes- 
lary  for  the  formation  of  crystals  ^  and  that  they  must 
be  reduced  nearly  to  that  ifgjret  in  which  they  begin 
to  yield  crystals,  before  it  can  be  expected  that  they  af- 
ford proper  results.    It  is  therefore  necessary  to  attend 
particularly  to  the  degree  of  concentration  which  each 
aalt  requires  for  the  regular  formation  of  its  ciystals,  and 
to  obtain  them  with  that  degree  of  transparency  of  which 
they  are  susceptible*    We  have  seen  that  in  the  forma- 
tion of  crystals  they  may  be  removed  from  one  vessel  to 
another,  and  from  one  solution  to  another  *j  and  that  in 
proportion  to  the  slowness  of  the  process  they  become 
more  beautiful  and  more  perfect*     These  operations,  it 
may  be  added,  require  mudi  patience  and  attention,  but 
•t  tlie  same  time  the  observer  is  fully  compensated  for 
bis  trouble,  by  perceiving  the  progress  of  the  crystsUiza- 
tion,  and  by  the  interest  which  is  excited  in  all  its  stages* 
It  is  essential  to  know  that  neither  the  crystals  form- 
ed'during  the  artificial  evaporation,  nor  those  which 
are  prodnced  during  the  cooling  of  the  solution,  are 
proper  to  be  made  choioe  of  for  being  increased  and 
brought  forward  to  the  most  perfect  crystals*    Wlien 
^solution  has  become  cold,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  hM 
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acquired  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  p)iena* 
deprived  of  the  excess  of  saline  particles  which  it,  held  ncna. 
in  combination  during  its  increase  of  temperatUTO,  it  is  w  / 
still  in  a  condition  to  yield  crystals,  and  as  long  as  the 
distances  between  the  particles  are  not  too  great  to  al- 
low of  mutual  attraction,  A  solution  saturated  to  excess 
affords  on  cooling  a  confused  mass  of  crystals ;  hot  after 
the  fluid  is  poured  oS^  it  will  still  produce  more  crystals^ 
but  in  smaller  number*  The  degree  of  concentration 
of  the  solution  before  it  yielded  the  last  product,  may 
be  considered  as  the  term  of  saturation  most  proper  to 
be  employed  for  the  species  of  salt  which  is  thus  treated* 
But  by  the  repetition  of  these  operations,  and  the 
observation  of  their  progress,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
discover  the  proper  proportions  between  the  salt  and  tie 
solvent* 

It  seems  to  be  a  mistake  to  suppose,  with  some,  that 
the  crystals  which  are  placed  in  favourable  circumf^tan- 
ces  to  become  larger  and  more  perfect,  are  injured  by 
eoming  in  contact  with  each  other  during  their  in- 
erease.  It  is  undoubtedly  better  that  they  should  be 
kept  separate  ^  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  hurt 
by  touching  each  other,  if  the  number  in  the  vessel  be 
not  too  great,  and  they  are  not  heaped  or  pressed  to- 
gether* In  that  crystallization  which  results  from  the 
cooling  of  a  solution  too  much  saturated,  the  crystals 
are  always  confused  and  interlaced  with  each  other > 
and  the  molecules  which  are  arranged  in  this  kind  of 
disorder  experience  a  kind  of  irregular  distribution  i 
and  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  this  case  the  summits 
only  of  the  crystals  which  are  elevated  from  the  kind  of 
cake  which  is  formed  on  the  surfaces  of  the  vessel  con^ 
taining  the  solution,  present  regular  and  determined 
forms*  The  mass  in  which  these  crystals  are  implanted 
is  a  confused  heap* 

No  cavities  have  been  observed  on  the  faces  of  crys- 
tals  excepting  tliose  which  are    formed  on  the  sur- 
face of  fluids*      Those  which  are    produced  on  that 
side  of  a  crystal  which  rests  on  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel are  more  conunon  in  other  salts.    This  phenomenon 
seems  to  merit  more  attention  than  has  yet  been  be- 
atowed  upon  it;  as  it  explains  easily  the  introduction 
of  extraneous  bodies  which  are  sometimes  detected  in 
the  interior  of  crystals*    For  when  a  cavity  of  this       1^ 
kind  has  acquired  a  certain  depth,  it  is  capable  of  r^  ^^^itiet  on 
ceiving  part  of  any  foreign  substance,  and  to  be  filled  ^'^^'^ 
op  by  the  change  of  position  of  the  same  crystal,  re- 
taining at  the  same  time  the  extraneous  matter*    By  a 
little  art  and  dexterity,  these  fortuitous  circumstances 
may  be  favoured,  so  that  phenomena  exhibited  by  sucb 
occurrences  may  be  traced  and  observed  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  operator.     Experiments  have  been  made  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  an  extraneous  sob- 
stance  could  be  substituted  as  the  nucleus  of  a  crystal ; 
but  from  the  result  of  these  experiments,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  particles  of  any  salt  have  a  tendency  to 
combine  with  any  foreign  matter,  and  to  form  regular 
cryntals.     The  portions  of  the  salt  which  were  attached 
to  the  extraneous  substance  were  always  separate  and 
independent  crystals* 

There  are  some  saline  substances  which   retain  in 

their  solution  an  excess  of  particlea  even  after  cooling, 

and  which  being  strongly  agiuted  insUntly  deposit  a 

great  number  of  small  crystals  which  render  the  solu- 
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tion  tarbid.  The  introduction  of  crystals  of  the  Mine 
lalt.  It  18  well  IcnowOy  as  in  the  ca)»e  of  a  Holutioo  of 
Glauber*!!  salt,  promotes  this  sudden  crystallization  or 
separation  of  the  excess  of  the  salt.  If,  in  this  state  of 
the  solution,  crystals  are  immersed  with  the  view  of  ha« 
▼ing  them  large  and  regular,  they  are  certain  of  being 
spoiled  by  the  accumulation  of  a  great  number  of  small 
crystals  on  their  surface,  unless  the  precaution  of  irnme- 
diately  washing  them  with  pure  water  when  this  bap- 
pens  is  observed* 

It  may  be  remarked  also  that  when  the  solution  is 
diminished  below  a  certain  degree  of  saturation,  the 
crystals  not  only  cease  to  increase,  but  are  also  again 
in  some  measure  dissolved  }  the  comers  and  angles  re* 
duced  and  rounded.  And  if  the  crystals  in  this  state 
bn  introduced  into  a  solution  of  sufficient  strength  to 
promote  their  increase,  supernumerary  faces  and  trun- 
catures,  as  they  are  denominated  in  technical  language, 
are  formed  on  the  rounded  comers  atod  angles.  But 
these  faces  always  disappear  as  the  increase  of  the  cry* 
itals  proceeds,  and  are  replaced  by  comers  and  angles, 
"which  become  at  last  sharp  and  distinct. 

By  attention  to  preserre  the  solutions  of  salt  io  per- 
fect purity,  we  shall  be  more  certain  of  obtaining  the 
most  beautiful  and  transparent  crystals.  Some  fluids, 
after  a  certain  time,  are  observed  to  deposit  substancea 
which  are  foreign  to  the  salt  held  in  solution,  and  were 
dissolved  along  with  it.  These  substances  sometimes 
appesr  in  the  form  of  earthy  matters,  which  precipi- 
tate to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  in  other  cases  they 
are  diffused  in  the  form  of  flakes,  and  sometimes  they 
rise  and  swim  on  the  surface.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
crystals  whose  formation  and  increase  are  going  for- 
ward must  be  removed,  and  the  liquor  must  be  filtrated 
before  they  are  replaced. 

A  saline  substance,  which  is  capable  of  crystalliza- 
tion, possesses,  in  the  state  of  minute  division  in  which 
it  is  in  solution,  or  in  the  condition  of  the  molecules 
which  compose  it,  a  determined  property  which  is  uni- 
form and  constant,  in  which  resides  essentially  the 
power  of  uniting  in  a  certain  symmetrical  manner,  and 
thnn  constracting  regular  solids.  The  results  also  are 
uniform  and  constant  when  the  process  is  carefully  coo- 
ducted  \  but  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  with  accuracy 
the  circumstances  which  accompany  the  operation,  and 
may  occasion  a  deviation  from  this  uniformity.  The 
sulphate  of  iron,  for  instance,  usually  crystallizes  In  the 
form  of  rhomboids ;  but  sometimes  it  has  been  found  to 
asdurae  that  of  an  irregular  octaedron.  And  although 
it  may  be  true  that  an  elongated  octaedron  may  be  clas- 
sed with  prismatic  crystals,  it  does  not  on  that  account 
belong  less  to  the  octaedral  form ;  but  it  seems  probable 
that  these  different  varieties,  in  the  forms  of  crystals,  de- 
pend on  some  changes  which  take  place  in  the  solutions 
themselves.  The  iron  in  the  present  case  is  constantly 
receiving  new  portions  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  in  this  new  combination  it  is  precipitated  in  the 
fluid  :  this,  therefore,  occasions  a  change  in  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  salt. 

Several  sulphates  are  found  to  combine  readily  with 
each  other :  those  of  iron  and  copper  are  of  this  de- 
scription ',  and  the  result  of  this  compound  crystal  is 
always  a  rhomboid.  It  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether 
this  should  be  considered  as  a  case  of  simple  interposi- 
tion of  one  salt  with  the  other. 
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When  a  liquid,  which  holds  saline  bodies  io  soliw 
tion,  is  evaporated  to  a  certain  degree,  a  crust  forma 
on  the  surface,  acquires  a  certain  thickness,  and  when 
this  is  removed,  it  is  renewed.  The  point  at  which 
the  liquid  exhibits  this  appearance  is  known  in  chemi- 
stry, by  the  appellation  of  cvgporatwn  to  a  peUkk* 
When  it  has  reached  this  point,  the  solution  is  in  a  ronnatiea 
state  of  complete  satoration  \  and  the  smallest  addition- <>f<iendritsf 
r1  quantity  of  fluid  cannot  be  withdrawn  without  a  cor- 
responding quantity  of  salt  assuming  the  solid  form. 
On  this  principle  Robinet  has  attempted  to  account 
for  the  formation  of  dendrites^  or  the  arborescent  ap- 
pearance and  efflorescence  of  some  salts.  Almost  sJl 
the  different  species  of  fucus  or  sea* weed,  he  observes^ 
are  covered,  in  drying,  with  an  eflioresceoce  of  while 
matter.  In  some  species,  this  white  matter  was  ob« 
served  to  possess  a  saccharine  quality.  A  number  of 
large  roots  of  the  Jwnu  pcUmatui  was  hung  up  in  tha 
shade,  and  ten  days  had  elapsed  without  the  appearance 
of  any  thing  on  the  surface.  After  that  period  it  be- 
came white,  and  it  was  soon  covered  with  a  light 
downy  substance,  the  filaments  of  which  gradually  in- 
creased to  a  considerable  length.  When  this  downy 
matter  was  bmshed  off  with  a  feather,  it  was  renewed 
till  the  plants  were  completely  dry.  This  substance* 
it  appeared  on  examination,  was  of  a  saccharine  na- 
ture, mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  common  salt,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  mucilaginous  matter.  By  solution 
and  crystallization,  the  sugar  was  separated  from  the 
other  substances. 

In  comparing  tha  circumstances  of  this  eflioresoenoe 
with  those  of  the  formation  of  the  pellicle,  in  the  pro* 
gross  of  evaporation,  the  former  seems  to  be  a  nM>difi- 
eation  of  the  latter.  In  a  vessel  which  containa  a  li- 
quid saturated  with  a  salt,  the  surfiice  subjected  to  eva- 
poration has  no  sooner  assumed  a  solid  form,  than  the 
surface  immediately  inferior  is. exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  same  causes,  and  produces  the  same  effect  $  and 
this  effect  continues  till  this  crust  has  become  so  thick* 
or  so  compact,  as  to  prevent  the  contact  of  air,  and 
Uien  the  evaporation  ceases.  Bat,  on  the  contrary,  ia 
the  fucus,  the  air  acting  only  on  the  surface  of  the 
plant,  the  liquid  which  it  contains  cannot  andergo  tho 
wt)Cess  of  evaporation,  without  coming  to  the  surface* 
The  attraction  of  the  mattirr  of  the  plant  tends  to  pro- 
mote this  motion ;  for  as  the  liquid  is  equally  diffused 
through  its  whole  mass,  it  rises  constantly  to  the  Mr» 
face,  in  proportion  as  this  surface  is  dried  by  the  sur* 
rounding  air  \  and  it  would  appear  that  this  is  the  pro- 
cess in  the  desiccation  of  all  thick  and  massy  bodiea. 
Now,  the  saline  matter  which,  in  the  present  case,  is 
in  the  state  of  efflorescence,  having  the  same  power  of 
attraction  on  tha  liquid,  the  rudiments  of  each  fila- 
ment constitute,  at  the  instant  of  their  formation,  part 
of  the  whole  mass  or  body  of  the  plant*  They  parti* 
cipate,  therefore,  of  the  same  degree  of  moisture  mb 
that  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  on  their  surface  that  the 
evaporation  and  crystallization  of  saline  ma^er  chiefly 
take  place. 

The  mechanism  of  the  dendritical  or  arborescent 
form  of  saline  bodies  seems  to  be  in  this  way  capable 
of  explanation.  The  whole  saline  mass,  which  extends 
to  the  edges  of  the  vessel,  and  even  redeoceods  exter* 
nally,  is  constantly  in  the  humid  state,  as  long  as 
any  liquid  remains  m  the  vessel.    It  may  be  suppMed, 
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Phetto*  tinifc  the  matter  of  ibe  tides  of  the  vesael  ileterminef, 
bj  Its  attractioiif  the  external  circle  of  the  eurface  of 
the  liquid  to  rise  abo^  the  surface}  a  phenomenoa 
which  is  sufEcientlj  obvious,  but  especially  io  narrow 
vessels.  This  portbn  of  liquid^  which  is  more  com- 
pletely subjected  to  evaporation^  gives  origin  to  a  cir- 
cle of  salioe  matter^  which  appears  thus  raised  above 
the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  which  being  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  dendrites,  contributes  afterwards  to 
its  increase,  in  the  way  which  has  been  akeady  ex* 
plained*  Thut  the  vegetation  of  salts  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  process  of  efflorescence,  or  the  for- 
mation of  the  downy  matter  on  the  soi&ce  of  the 
fucos. 

There  is  yet  another  kind  of  crystallization  which 
seems  to  depend  on  the  same  cause.    This  is  the  saline 
efflorescence,  which  occurs  in  different  places  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  and  is  frequently  in  such  quantity 
as  to   become   an   important  object  of  manufacture* 
Without  extending  our  observations  to  the  Morescence 
of  soda  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  £gypt,  or  that  of 
nitre  in  Asiatic  countries,  we  may  refer  to  the  prodoc* 
tion  of  muriate  of  soda,  or  common  salt,  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  in   those  places  which  are  covered 
with  the  waters  of  the  ocean  during  high  tides*     The 
waters  of  the  sea,  with  which  the  sandy  shores  are  twice 
periodically  moistened  in  the  course  of  a  month,  are 
iar  distant  from  the  point  of  saturation  which  deter- 
mines  cryatallixatiou*    They  rarely  contain  more  than 
3  parts  of  salt  in  lOO  j  and  the  sand  at  the  degree  of 
moisture,  in  which  it  is  left  by  the  sea,  is  not  impreg* 
Dated  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  aaline  matter  to  be 
worthy  the  labour  of  manuiacturing ;  but,  during  the 
interval  between  the  tides,    these  circumstances  are 
greatly  changed.    The  dry  air  of  summer,  by  evapo^ 
rating  the  moistnre  on  the  surface,  allows  the  matter 
of  the  sand  to  attract  towards  the  surface  a  similar 
portion  of  water,  which  was  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
soil,  and  which  always  tends  to  dilTuse  itself  equally 
through  the  whole  mass.     This  liquid,  carrying  with 
it  the  salt,  which  it  holds  in  stilotion,  increases  the  qnan- 
tity  of  saline  matter  which  exists  on  the  surface.    This 
process  continues  withoot  interruption,  as  long  as  there 
is  no  fall  of  rain.    It  reaches  at  last  a  certain  point,  at 
which  the  water  subjected  to  evaporation  is  saturated 
with  the  saltf  and  this  prooeas  cannot  proceed  farther 
without  the  deposition  of  crystals  of  the  salt,  which  dis- 
•over  themselves  by  their  shining  appearance.     After 
some  days,  the  sand  oo  the  surface  is  collected,  and 
about  six  times  the  quantity  of  saline  matter  is  found 
in  the  same  proportion  of  sand,  when  it  was  first  moist- 
ened by  the  sea  water  (a). 
*  Another  phenomenon  which  takes  place  during  the 
the  bottom  process  of  artificial  evaporation,  should  not  pass  uono- 
of  vetieli.   ticed.     This  is  the  formation  of  a  saline  crust  at  the 
liottom  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  process  is  conducted. 
This  seems  to  be  the  immediate  effect  of  ebullition  y 
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for  when  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  Is  kept  under    Pbcno- 
the  boiling  point,  no  such  effect  is  produced.     This     mena. 
crust  is  composed  of  all  the  saline  substances  which  are  *      *      '' 
held  in  solution  in  the  liquid  \  and  even  these  substan- 
ces are  found  combined  in  the  same  proportion  in  whicb 
they  actually  exist  in  the  solution.     Whatever  be  the 
attraction  of  these  substances  for  water,  or  even  if 
they  possess  a  deliquescent  property,  they  are  not  less 
disposed  to  enter  into  combination  durins  the  formation 
of  the  solid  crust  on  the  bottom  of  vessels  in  which  the 
.  process  of  evaporation  is  conducted  with  a  temperature 
equal  to  the  boiling  point.   A  slight  de^ee  of  attention 
will  satisfy  us,  that  the  formation  of  this  crust  dependt 
on  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  evaporation  in 
the  case  of  ebullition.     It  must  be  obvious,  that  in  this 
case  the  stratum  of  liquid  which  is  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  vessel,  receives  the  caloric  which  peoe-' 
trates  its  sides,  is  charged  with  it  beyond  its  capacity, 
changes  its  state,  and  assumes  the  gaseous  form,  and  by 
this  change  having  entirely  lost  its  solvent  power,  what- 
ever saline  matter  is  held  in  solntion  must  assume  the 
solid  state  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and' 
consequently  adhere  to  it*    Thus  it  happens,  according 
to  a  very  judicious  observation,  that  in  different  saline 
solutions,  the   results  of  which  have  been  compared,  f  '^our*  df 
these  sc^s  or  crusts  are  more  abundant  in  proportion  ^^''  ^^'* 
as  the  degree  of  saturation  is  lesst.  *^t4 

To  these  observations  we  shall  only  add  a  short  ac-  Microfto- 
count  of  the  phenomena  of  crystallization,  as  they  werepical  cry- 
observed  with  the  assistance  of  a  microscope,  by  Mr*'*^ 
Baker,  and  of  the  appearances  of  different  saline  bo- 
dies which  he  hatii  described.    This  will  not  afford  any 
scientific  information  to  the  philosopher,  but  it  may 
perhaps  be  the  source  of  amusement  to  some  of  our 
readers,  and  the  means,  by  a  minute  observation  of 
the  phenomena,  of  leading  to  some  useful  discoveries* 
The  method  which  be  followed  in  conducting  these 
experiments,  is  the  following*     The  substance  to  be 
examined  is  to  be  dissolved  m  a  quantity  of  pure  wa- 
ter, so  as  to  be  completely  saturated.   For  salts  of  easy 
solubility,  cold  water  may  be  employed  j  but  for  salts 
which  are  dissolved  with  more  difficulty,  hot  or  boiling  : 
water  may  be  found  necessary*    In  preparing  the  solu^ 
tion,  tbe  same  rule  may  be  observed  as  in  preparing 
solutions  for  obtaining  large  crystals,  which  has  been: 
given  in  the  former  part  of  this  section.    The  solution 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  some  hours,  ^o 
that  the  first  crystallization,  if  too  much  saline  matter 
has  been  added  to  the  liquid,  may  be  alloired  to  take  * 
place*     Thus  tlie  solntion  will  be  always  of  tbe  same 
strength,  and  the  same  appearances  may  be  uniformly  • 
expected*. 

When  tbe  solution  is  thus  prepared,  a  drop  of  it 
may  be  taken  up  with  the  point  of  a  quill,  cut  in  the 
form  of  a  pen,  and  placed  on  a  flat  slip  of  glass,  spread- 
ing it  on  the  glass  with  the  quill  till  the  liquid  ia  so  - 
shallow  as  to  rise  very  little  above  its  sorfiice*    It  is 

then 


(a)  Common  salt  is  manufactured  in  this  way  on  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Solway  Frith,  in  Annandale  in  Scot- 
land. These  ffat  shores  are  covered  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean  during  spring  tides  ^  and  in  tbe  interval  of 
these  tides  the  evaporation  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  action  of  the  air  is  so  considerable,  as  to  leave  the 
sand  impregnated  with  a  quantity  of  salt,,  sufficient  to  defray  the  expence  and  trouble  of  manufacturing  it  by  fil- 
tration and  boiling*. 
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then  to  be  held  oter  the  clear  |>art  of  a  modente  fire, 
or  the  flame  of  a  eandle,  and  soch  a  degree  of  heat  ap- 
plied as  is  foood  froon  experience  to  produce  the  oeees- 
sary  evaporatioo*  This  will  be  known  by  obsenring 
the  formation  of  saline  particles  at  the  edges  of  the 
drop  of  fluid.  The  microscope  being  previonsly  ad- 
justed|  and  a  magnifier  of  a  moderate  power  being  fit- 
ted on,  the  slip  of  glass  Is  to  be  placed  immediately 
under  the  eje,  and  brought  exactly  to  the  focos  of  the 
magnifier*  After  running  over  tne  whole  drop,  the 
attention  is  to  be  directed  to  that  side  on  which  the 
process  of  crystallization  first  commences,  and  woeeeds 
from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre.  The  mo- 
tion is  at  first  slow,  if  too  much  heat  has  not  been  ap- 
plied, bnt  becomes  qnicker  as  the  evaporation  eonti- 
sues*  In  some  crystallizations  the  configurations  are 
produced  towards  the  end  of  the  process  with  great  ra- 
•pidity,  and  erhibtt  an  elegance,  order,  and  regnlarity, 
which  imagination  only  can  conceive.  When  thb  ra* 
pid  action  has  once  begun,  the  eye  must  be  kept  fixed 
00  the  object,  till  the  whole  process  is  completed,  be- 
canse  new  forms  appear,  quite  different  from  those 
which  were  first  produced,  and  which  have  been  pro- 
perly ascribed  to  a  quantity  of  different  salts  mixed  with 
the  substance  to  be  examined,  when  the  precaution  has 
not  been  used  of  havine  it  in  a  state  of  purity.  When 
the  configurations  are  folly  formed,  and  the  water  eva- 
porated, snch  salts  as  are  deliquescent,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe, "are  soon  destroyed  by  attracting 
the  moisture  from  the  air  \  but  those  which  are  more 
permanent,  and  not  disposed  either  to  deliquesce  or  to 
be  deprived  of  their  water  of  crystallization,  may  be 
preserved,  by  being  enclosed  between  glasses,  for  a 
long  time,  as  amusing  objects  for  the  microscope.  To 
make  the  liquid  spread  readily  on  the  glass,  the  surface 
of  it  may  be  moistened  with  a  little  of  it,  and  robbed 
with  the  finger*  In  this  way,  the  repulsion  which 
sometimes  is  observed  between  the  liquid  and  the  glass 
is  completely  removed.  During  the  evaporation,  the 
object-glass  of  the  microscope  is  sometimes  obscured  by 
the  condensation  of  the  water  from  the  saline  solution 
on  the  slip  of  glass,  and  the  vision  is  thus  rendered  in- 
distinct. When  this  happens,  if  the  circumstance  be 
recollected,  the  glass  must  be  wiped  and  replaced.  In 
examinations  of  saline  solutions,  and  in  observing  the 
progress  of  crystallization,  Mr  Baker  recommends  the 
light  of  a  candle  in  preference  to  the  light  of  day, 
which  latter  being  of  a  whiter  colour  and  nearly  the 
same  with  the  transparent  crystals,  they  are  less  di- 
stinctly seen  than  with  the  brown  light  of  a  candle. 
Fig.  I.  b  a  representation  of  the  microscopical  cry- 
GLXV.  stals  of  Mttre  or  saltpetre.  They  beein  to  shoot  out 
from  the  edges  with  very  moderate  heat  into  flat  fi- 
gures of  different  lengths,  with  straight  parallel  sides, 
and  exceedingly  transparent.  They  appear  in  differ- 
ent states  of  their  progress  at  the  letters,  «,  &,  c,  d^  and 
e;  a  exhibits  the  appearance  when  they  first  begin  to 
form.  Wbeu  a  number  of  crystals  have  made  their 
appearance  they  sometimes  dissolve  under  the  eye,  and 
disappear  entirely:  but,  by  continuing  to  watch  the 
changes  which  go  on,  the  process  is  frequently  obser- 
ved to  recommence,  and  new  shoots  push  out.  The 
first  crystals  sometimes  become  larger  without  under- 
going any  change  of  figure ;  and  sometimes  form  in 
die  way  which  is  represented  in  the  figure.    When  the 
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heat,  is  too  great,  as  might  be  ccxpected,  the  proceM    pWao- 
goes  on  with  great  rapidity,  nod  numerous  ramifica*     Bens, 
tions  are  formed.    This  arises  no  ^hmbt  from  the  eon- ' 
fused  crystallization. 

Fig.  2.  shews  the  mieroscopioal  crystals  of  ibte  csL 
friol  (snlpliate  of  copper),  which  appear  first  round  the 
edges,  short  at  the  beginning,  bnt  gradually  increasing, 
as  they  aie  represented  at  the  letters  0,  6,  r,  whi^ 
denote  their  difference  of  form,  and  the  progress  of 
their  growtJi.  These  crystals,  which  are  transparent^ 
assume  a  solid  regular  form,  and  reflect  the  light  from 
their  polished  sides  and  angles.  As  the  evaponuion 
proceeds,  a  great  number  of  filaments  as  fine  as  hain 
make  their  appearance,  some  crossing  each  other,  as  at 
d;  and  others  exhibiting  a  stellated  form  with  many 
radiations,  as  at  e  r.  Tbe  crystallization  of  this  salt 
proceeds  slowly.  Towards  the  end  of  the  process  the 
regular  crystals  appear,  and  are  finely  branched  as 
at/. 

Fig.  3.  is  a  view  of  the  crystals  of  distilled  verdigrise, 
or  acetate  of  copper.  When  it  is  immedtatdy  applied 
to  the  microscope,  the  regular  figures  i,  %  3,  4,  j, 
6,  7,  make  their  appearance }  but  if  the  solution  is  ak 
lowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  a  few  hours^  and  a  drop  of 
it  is  then  heated  on  a  slip  of  glass  till  it  begms  to  coo* 
Crete  about  tbe  tides,  sharp-pointed  solid  figures  are 
formed,  and  shoot  forwards.  These  crystak  are  often 
striated  obliqnelyi  frequently  arise  in  clusters,  or  shoot 
from  a  centre.  Sometimes,  towards  the  end  of  the 
process,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  drop,  they  assume  a 
foliated  form,  and  have  the  appearance  of  four  leavCS 
of  fern  united  by  their  stems. 

Fig.  4.  shews  tbe  mieroeeopical  crystals  of  alnm. 
These  are  mora  or  less  perfect  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  solution,  and  the  temperature  employed.  To 
prepare  this  salt  for  examination,  the  saturated  sdntion 
may  remain  for  some  davs.  In  that  time  crystals  will 
form,  and  if  what  remains  liquid  should  he  found  too 
weak,  heat  may  be  applied,  which  will  again  dissolve 
the  crystals. 

In  fig.  5.  is  a  view  of  tbe  crystals  of  borax,  or  the 
subborate  of  soda.  The  drop  of  this  solution  should 
not  be  held  too  long  over  the  fire,  as  it  hardens  on  tbe 
slip  of  glass,  and  no  crystals  appear.  A  brisk  heat  lor 
about  a  second  is  recommended  as  the  best  method.  It 
is  then  applied  to  the  microscope,  and  die  crystab  will 
form  as  in  the  figure. 

Fig.  6.  shews  the  microscopical  crystals  of  sal  ammo- 
niac, or  muriate  of  ammonia.  Great  numbers  of  thick, 
sharp,  and  broad  spicolse  shoot  from  the  edges,  and 
from  their  sides  are  protraded  others  of  the  same  form, 
which  are  parallel  to  each  other,  bnt  perpendicular  to 
the  main  stem.  Tbe  formation  of  these  crystals,  on- 
less  the  heat  employed  be  very  moderate,  is  very 
rapid. 

Fig.  7.  exhibits  the  appearance  of  the  crystals  of 
acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead).  After  a  little  of  this 
salt  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  allowed  to  remain  at 
rest  for  a  short  time,  it  is  fit  for  being  examined  with 
the  microscope.  A  drop  of  it  put  on  a  slip  of  glass, 
and  heat  being  applied,  will  he  seen  forming  round 
the  edge,  a  regular  border  of  a  clear  and  transparent 
substance,  which  with  a  strong  heat  runs  over  the 
whole  of  the  drop,  and  hardens  on  the  glass  \  but  when 
tbe  heat  employed  is  moderate,  bqndles  of  lines,  ar- 
ranged 
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Sintotare  orr&ttgc^  ^  ^  radiated  fornii  make  their  appearance. 
Crytuli.  They  arise  from  points  in  the  interior  edgie  of  the  bor- 
w        der,  and  spread  out  nearly  at  e^ual  distances  from  each 
other,  in  all  directions. 

In  fig.  8.  are  represented  the  crystals  of  Glauber's 
salt  (sulphate  of  soda),  which  assumes  the  form  of  ra- 
mifications, proceeding  from  the  side  of  the  drop,  like 
the  growth  of  minute  plants.  Other  appearances  pre- 
sent themselves  in  different  periods  of  the  process.  It 
is  indeed  but  of  short  duration,  for  when  the  crystal- 
lization has  once  begun,  it  goes  on  with  great  rapi- 
dity. 

Tlie  examples  which  we  have  now  given  will,  we 
apprehend,  be  sufficient  to  enable  those  who  are  co- 
tious  in  microscopical  observations,  to  prosecute  re- 
searches of  this  kind.  Many  more  might  have  been 
given  from  the  same  author;  but  as  experiments  on 
crystallization,  conducted  in  this  way,  are  little  suscep- 

'  tible  of  accuracy  or  precision,  we  wish  to  avoid  swell- 
ing out  the  article  without  conveying  some  useful  in- 
formation. Our  chemical  readers  will  readily  per- 
ceive, that  very  different  appearances  will  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  slower  or  more  rapid  crystallization,  greater 
or  less  purity  of  the  salt,  and  different  degrees  of 
strength  of  the  solution.  In  compound  bodies,  for  in- 
stance, modifications  in  the  form  of  the  crystals  are 
produced  by  a  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  con- 
stituent parts.  The  crystals  of  alum,  which  is  a  triple 
salt,  viz.  a  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash,  are  in  the 
form  of  octahedrons.     The  addition  of  a  quantity  of 

'alumina  chanj^es  tlie  form  of  the  crystals  to  that  of 

'  cubes ;  and  if  a  cubic  crystal  of  alum  be  introduced 
into  a  solution,  the  proportions  of  which  afford  octa- 
hedral crystals,  the  cubic  crystal  will  assume  the  form 
of  an  octahedron,  and  the  octahedral  crystal  put  into 
a  solution  which  affords  cubic  crystals,  passes  into  that 
of  the  cube.  The  nature  of  the  solvent  also,  in  which 
the  cnrstallization  takes  place,  produces  certain  devia- 
tions m  the  form  of  the  crystals.  The  solution  of  com- 
mon salt  in  water  affords  cubical  crystals,  but  in  nrine 
it  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  octahedrons.  Muriate  of 
ammonia  dissolved  in  water,  crystallizes  in  the  form  of 
an  octahedron,  but  in  urine  it  affords  crystals  in  the 
form  of  cubes.  But  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
theory  of  the  structure  of  crystab,  which  will  be  the 

^  subject  of  the  next  section. 

Sect.  II.  OftAe  Theory  of  the  Structure  of  Crystals. 

In  the  former  section  we  have  given  a  view  of  the 
phenomena  of  crystallization.  The  regular  forms 
which  bodies  assume  by  means  of  this  process,  have  oc- 
cupied no  small  share  of  the  attention  of  naturalists. 
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and  chemical  philosophers.     The  researches  and  in-Stnctnreoi 
vestigations  of  Bergman,  Rom6  de  L^Isle,  and  Hauy,    Cryitali. 
have  been  particularly  directed  this  way.     Bergman,  * 
in  his  12th  Dissertation*,  treats  of  the  variety  of  the  ^Phytic. 
forms  of  crystals,  of  the  various  figures  derived  from  the  4  C^mtu. 
spathaceons  form,  of  the  structure  of  the  most  minute '^*^''   ' 
parts,  and  of  the  different  modes  in  which  crystals  are 
generated.    Rom6  de  L^Isle  has  arranged  crystals  into 
six  species,  derived  from  the  varieties  of  form.  i.  Tetra- 
hedron.    2.  Cube.     3*  Octahedron.    4.  Parallelepiped. 
5.  Rhomboidal  octahedron.      6.  Dodecahedron.     But 
the  ingenious  researches  of  Hauy  on  this  subject  have 
been  followed  by  the  completest  and  most  successful  in- 
vestigation of  the  theory  of  the  structure  of  crystals 
which  has  yqt  appeared.   Of  this  theory,  an  account  of 
which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  Annales  de  Chtmie  f ,  |  TqI  xivL 
and  in  his  Traits  de  MtneraiogieXj  we  now  propose  to|  VoLi 
give  a  comprehensive  view. 

This  theory,  the  author  observes,  cannot  be  fully 
understood  without  the  aid  of  analytical  calculations* 
For  beside  the  convenience  of  analysis,  including  in  the 
same  formula  a  great  number  of  different  problems,  it 
is  by  means  of  it  alone,  that  the  theory  can  assume  the 
character  of  absolute  certainty  in  arriving  at  the  same 
results  which  are  obtained  by  observatiou.  But  not- 
withstanding these  considerations,  it  seemed  to  be  bet- 
ter for  those  who  had  not  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  calcniation  to  prefer  the  method  of 
simple  reasoning,  bnt  accompanied  with  geometrical 
figures,  which  are  so  useful  in  giving  a  distinct  con- 
ception of  the  arrangement  of  the  small  solids  which 
combine  together  to  form  a  crystal.  This  arrange- 
ment is  denominated  structure ^  in  opposition  to  the 
term  organmation^  which  expresses  the  more  compli- 
cated mechanism  of  vegetables  and  animals.  This  me- 
thod may  perhaps  be  less  direct,  and  less  precise  and 
expeditious,  and  it  may  require  attention  to  those  de- 
tails which  are  passed  over  in  the  analytical  method  to 
reach  its  object  more  speedily  j  it  has,  however,  this 
advantage,  that  the  mind  by  its  means  perceives  better 
the  connexion  of  the  different  parts  under  coiuidera* 
tion,  and  can  more  readily  comprehend  the  facts  with 
which  it  is  furnished* 

I.  Mechanical  Division  of  C&tstals. 

The  same  mineral  substance,  it  is  known,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  several  difierent  forms,  well  defined,  some 
of  which  do  not  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  have  any 
common  point  of  resemblance  to  indicate  their  rela- 
tion. If,  for  instance,  we  compare  the  regular  hex- 
ahedral  prism  of  calcareous  spar  with  the  rhomboid  of 
the  same  mineral  (b),  whose  large  angle  is  about  loiv^, 

we 


Tb)  The  name  o{  rhomboid  \%  given  by  the  author  to  a  parallelepiped  a,  e  (fig.  12.)  terminated  by  six  equal 
and  similar  rhombuses.  In  every  rhomboid,  two  of  the  solid  angles,  such  as  a,  e  opposed  to  each  other,  are 
formed  by  the  junction  of  three  equal  plane  angles ;  each  of  the  six  solid  angles  is  formed  by  a  plane  angle  equal 
to  each  of  the  three  preceding,  and  by  two  other  angles  of  a  different  measure,  but  equal  to  each  other.  The 
points  a  e  are  the  summits,  the  line  a  e  is  the  axis.  In  any  one  of  the  rhombuses  a  6,  dff  which  compose  the  sur- 
face, the  angle  d,  contiguous  to  the  summit,  is  called  the  superior  angle  \  the  angle  d  the  inferior  angle  \  and  the 
angles  h  un^fare  the  lateral  angles.  The  sides  a  6,  a/ are  the  superior  edges,  and  the  sides  bd^  dflhe  inferior 
edges :  bfis  the  horizontal  diagonal,  and  o  </,  the  oblique  diagonal.  The  rhomboid  is  obtuse  or  acute,  according 
as  the  angles  of  the  summits  are  obtuse  or  acute.    The  cube  is  the  limit  of  the  rhomboids. 
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Structure  ofwe  sboold  be  led  to  beliere  that  each  of  these  two 
CryttaU.  foroM  is  quite  distinct  from  the  other.  But  this  point 
of  relation,  which  escapes  notice,  when  we  consider 
only  the  external  form,  becomes  sensible  when  we  at- 
tend to  the  intimate  mechanism  of  the  structure.  Here 
the  author  gives  a  historical  view  of  the  progress  of  his 
researcbes,  and  traces  the  steps  which  led  him  to  the 
discovery  of  what  became  as  it  were  the  key  of  his 
whole  theory. 

He  had  in  his  hand  a  bexabedral  prism  of  calcare- 
ous spar,  similar  to  that  mentioned  above,  and  which 
bad  been  detached  from  a  group  of  the  same  crystals. 
The  fracture  presented  a  very  smooth  surface,  situated 
obliquely,  like  the  trapezium  p  n  u  t  (fig.  9.),  and 
which  had  an  angle  of  135^,  both  with  the  remain- 
der a  b  c  s  p  h  of  the  base,  and  with  the  remainder 
t  u  efoi  the  plane  t*  n  ef.  Observing  that  the  cunei- 
form segment  jD  $  u  t  i  n  which  this  fracture  separated 
from  the  crystal,  had  for  its  vertex  one  of  the  edges  of 
the  base,  namely  the  edge  f  » ,  he  attempted  to  separate 
a  second  ^gment  in  that  paK  to  which  the  contiguous 
edge  c  n  belonged.  For  this  purpose  he  employed  the 
blade  of  a  knife,  directed  with  the  same  degree  of  obli- 
quity as  the  trapezium  p  s  u  i  and  aided  by  the  stroke 
of  a  hammer.  This  attempt  failed  *,  but  having  tried 
tbe  same  operation  towards  the  next  edge  6  c,  a  new 
trapezium  similar  to  the  first  came  into  view.  The 
fourth  edge  a  b  resisted  the  instrument,  but  the  follow- 
ing, a  A,  readily  yielded  to  mechanical  division,  and 
presented  a  third  trapezium,  having  as  fine  a  polish  as 
tbe  other  two.  The  sixth  edge  t  2,  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  observe,  could  not  be  divided,  more  than  the 
fborth  and  the  second. 

Proceeding  then  to  the  inferior  base  d  efg  k  r,  it 
was  soon  found  that  the  edges  of  tbia  base,  which  ad- 
mitted of  divisions  similar  to  tbe  preceding,  were  not 
tbe  edges  e /^  dr^  g  k^  which  corresponded  to  those 
wbiofa  could  be  divided  towards  the  upper  part,  but 
the  intermediate  edges,  d  e^vy^  gf.  The  trapezium 
i  Q  f  V  shews  the  section  made  below  tlie  edge  k  r. 
This  section  is  obviously  parallel  to  that  of  the  trape- 
zium j9«  u  t;^  and  the  four  other  sections  are  in  like 
manner  parallel,  two  and  two.  Now,  these  different 
sections  being  in  the  direction  of  the  natural  joints  of 
the  laminse,  it  was  easy  to  obtain  ethers  parallel  to 
each  of  them,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  divide  the 
crystal  in  any  other  direction.  Following  this  mecha- 
nical division  according  to  the  parallelism  stated  above, 
new  sections  wsere  obtained,  always  nearer  to  tbe  axis 
of  the  prism  y  and  when  the  sections  were  carried  so 
far  as  to  make  tbe  remainder  of  the  two  bases  disappear,, 
the  prism  was  transformed  into  a  solid  OX  (fig.  lo.) 
terminated  by  12  pentagons,  parallel  two  to  two,  of 
which  those  of  the  extremities,  namely,  SAOIB, 
GIODE,  BAODC,  on  the  one  side,  and  KNPQF, 
MNPXU,  ZQPXY,  on  the  other^  were  the  results 
of  the  mechanical  division,  and  had  their  common  ver- 
tices 0,  P,.  situated  in  tbe  centres  of  the  bases  of  the 
prism,  Eg.  9*  The  six  lateral  pentagons  RSUXY, 
ZYRIG,  &c.  (Bg.  10.)  were  tbe  remainders  of  the 
planes  of  the  same  prism. 

In  proportion  as  the  sections  were  multiplied,  always 
parallel  to  the  preceding,  the  lateral  pentagons  dimi- 
nished in  height,  and  at  a  certain  term  the  points  R, 
G,  being  confounded  with  tbe  points  Y,  Z^  the  points 


S,  K  with  the  points  U,  Y,  &c  there  remained  nostraetiirtsf 
more  of  these  pentagons,  but  the  triangles  YIZ,  UXY,  Cryttali. 
&c.  (fig.  I  z.).  Beyond  that  term  the  sections  coming 
to  pass  over  the  surface  of  these  triangles,  diminished 
gradually  in  extent,  till  at  last  the  same  triangles  were 
lost,  and  then  the  solid  obtained  from  the  bexabedral 
prism,  appeared  to  be  a  rhomboid  a  e  (fig.  1 2.)  exactly 
similar  to  that  which  is  commonly  denominated  Iceland 
ipar. 

So  unexpected  a  result  led  the  ingenious  author  to  the 
examination  of  other  calcareous  crystals  in  a  similar 
manner,  all  of  which  yielded  to  mechanical  division  in 
such  a  way,  as,  when  all  the  external  surfaces  had  dis- 
appeared, the  nucleus  which  remained  was  always  a 
rhomboid,  of  the  same  form  as  the  first.  All  that  was 
necessary  was  to  discover  tbe  direction  of  the  sections 
which  conducted  to  the  central  rhomboid. 

To  extract,  for  instance,  this  rhomboid  from  tbe 
spar  which  is  usually  denominated  lenticular^  and  which 
is  itself  a  much  more  obtuse  rhomboid,  having  its  large 
plane  angle  equal  to  114^  18'  56^,  it  was  necessary  ta 
begin  with  tbe  two  vertices,  and  to  make  the  sections 
pass  through  the  small  diagonals  of  the  faces.  But  if 
it  is  wished,  on  the  contrary,  to  get  at  the  nucleus  of 
the  rhomboidal  spar  with  acute  vertices,  the  direction 
of  the  sections  of  the  planes  must  be  parallel  to  th« 
edges  contiguous  to  the  summits,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  of  them  shall  be  equally  inclined  to  the  facea 
which  it  cuts. 

These  results  are  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  as 
it  would  seem  at  first,  that  in  the  process  of  crystalli- 
zation, after  the  rhomboid  has  been  once  adopted  with 
regard  to  a  determined  species  of  mineral^  it  ought  al- 
ways to  re->^produce  it  with  the  same  angles.  But  the 
paradox  which  arises  from  this  diversity  of  appearencet 
IS  explained  by  the  double  use  of  the  rbomboidal  form». 
which  serves  here  to  disguise  itself,  and  conceals  fixed 
and  constant  characters  nader  a  Tariable  external  ap- 
pearance* 

If  we  take  a.  crystal  of  a  different  natare»  si|ch  as  a 
cube  of  fUior  spmr^  the  nucleus  will  baye  a  different 
form..  This  will  be,  in  the  present  case^  an  9ctabedrop». 
which  we  shall  obtain  by  taking  off  the  eight  solid 
angles  of  the  cube.  Heavy  spar  will  produce  for  a 
nucleus  a  right  prism  with  rhomboidal  bases  \  fold  spar» 
an  oblique-angled  parallelepiped,  but  not  rhomboidal  \ 
apatite  or  beryl,  aright  six-sided  prisma  the  adamantine 
spar  a  rhomboid,  a  little  acute;  blende,  a  dodecahedroB, 
with  rhomboidal  planes  \  iron  of  the  island  of  Elba,  a 
cube,  &c.  \  and  each  of  these  forms  will  be  coastaat  ia 
relation  to  the  whole  species,  so  that  its  angles  will  on* 
dergo  no  variation  which  is  appreciable :  and  if  we  at- 
tempt to  divide  the  crystal  in  any  other  direction,  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  find  any  joint  y  we  shall  only  obtain 
indeterminate  fragments  y  it  will  rather  be  broken  than- 
divided. 

These  solids  inscribed  each  in  all  the  crystals  of  the 
same  species,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  primi- 
tive forms  on  which  all  the  other  forms  depend.  All 
minerals,  it  is  true,  are  not  susceptible  of  mechanical 
division,,  but  the  number  is  greater  than  what  appear- 
ed at  first  sight  \  and  with  regard  to  those  crystals  in 
which  the  attempts  to  discover  the  natural  joints  have 
failed,  it  has  been  remarked  that  their  surface  striated, 
in  a  certain  direction,  or  the  relation  of  their  different 

fbrms^. 
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Stntchire  of  ^^'"'^»  tmong  tbose  which  beloog  to  the  tame  sobstance, 
CryiuU    freqaently  presented  iodications  of  their  stroctore,  and 
by  reasoDing  from  their  analogy  with  other  divisible 
crystals,  we  may  determine  this  stmctare,  at  least  with  a 
good  deal  of  probability. 

All  deviations  from  the  primitiTe  form  are  called  by 
Hany,  secondary  firms*  The  number  of  these  forms 
has  certain  limits,  which  can  be  determined  by  theory, 
according  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  stmctnre  of 
crystals. 

The  solid  of  the  primitive  form,  which  is  obtained  by 
means  of  the  operation  described  above,  may  be  farther 
subdivided  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  different  faces. 
All  the  surrounding  matter  is  equally  divisible  by  sec- 
tions parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  primitive  fonn.  Uenoe 
It  follows,  that  the  parts  detached  by  the  aid  of  all 
these  sections  are  similar,  and  oxAj  differ  in  their 
volume,  which  continuallydecreasefrin  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  division.  Those,  however,  must  he  ex- 
cepted, which  are  near  to  the  faces  of  the  secondary 
solid  ;  for  these  faces  not  being  parallel  to  those  of  the 
primitive  form,  the  fragments  which  have  one  of  their 
facets  taken  in  the  same  faces,  cannot  exactly  resemble 
those  which  are  detached  towards  the  middle  of  the 
crystal.  For  instance,  the  fragments  of  the  hexahedral 
prism  (fig.  9.),  whose  external  facets  make  part  of  the 
bases,  or  of  the  planes,  have  not,  in  this  respect,  the 
eame  figure  with  those  which  are  situated  nearer  to  the 
centre,  all  of  whose  facets  are  parallel  to  the  sections 
f  s  ut^lqyv  i  but  the  difficulty  which  presents  itself 
at  first  siffht,  in  consequence  of  that  diversity,  is  removed 
by  the  help  of  the  theory,  and  the  whole  are  reduced  to 
a  unity  of  form. 

But  the  division  of  the  crystal  into  small,  similar 
aolids,  has  a  certain  limit,  beyond  which  we  should 
arrive  at  particles  so  small,  that  they  are  no  longer  di» 
visible,  without  destroying  the  nature  of  the  substance, 
or  decomposing  it.  At  this  term,  the  investigation 
stops  \  and  to  the  small  solids,  which  we  might  insn- 
late  if  our  organs  and  instraments  were  sufficiently 
deliciite,  Hatfy  has  fflven  the  name  of  ifOegrant  or 
integral  fmlectUes.  He  thinks  it  probable,  that  these 
molecules  are  those  which  were  suspended  in  the  fluid  in 
which  the  crystallization  took  place.  In  general  it 
maybe  observed  that.  With  the  aid  of  these  molecules,  the 
theory  reduces  to  aimple  laws  the- different  forms  of  crys- 
tals, and  arrives  Atresnlts  which  exactly  represent  those 
of  nature. 

When  the  nucleus  is  a  parallelopiped,  that  is,  a  solid 
having  six  parallel  faces,  two  to  two,  like  the  cnbe, 
the  rhomboid,  &c.  and  this  solid  admits  of  no  other 
divisions  than  those  which  are  made  in  the  direction 
of  its  faces  \  it  is  obvious  that  the  molecules  which 
result  from  the  subdivision,  whether  of  the  Ducleos 
or  of  the  surrounding  matter,  are  similar  to  this  no* 
cleus.  In  other  cases,  the  form  of  the  molecules  it 
different  from  that  of  the  nucleus.  Th^re  are,  besides, 
ether  crystals  i^hich  afford,  by  means  of  mechanical  di* 
vision,  particles  of  different  figures  combined  together 
threugh  the  whole  extent  of  these  crystals.  The 
ingenious  author  of  the  theory  has  thrown  out  some 
conjectures  on  the  manner  of  resolving  the  difficulty 
which  these  kinds  of  mixed  structures  present }  and  at 
any  rate  he  oheerves  that  it  does  not  affect  the  stability 
of  the  theory. 


II.  Laws  or  Decrement. 
I.  Decrements  at  tbe  Edges. 


Strwtureol 
CrytUlt. 


The  primitive  form,  and  that  of  tbe  integrant  mole- 
cules, being  determined,  after  the  dissection  of  the  cry* 
stals,  we  must  investigate  the  laws  according  to  which 
these  molecules  were  combined,  to  produce  around  the 
primitive  form  those  kind  of  coverings  which  terminated 
so  regularly,  and  from  which  resulted  polyhedra  so  di& 
ferent  from  each  other,  although  originally  of  the  same 
substance.  Now,  such  is  the  mechanism  of  the  structure 
subject  to  these  laws,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  secondary 
crystal  superadded  to  the  nudeus,  are  formed  of  l»- 
minte,  which  decrease  regularly  by  subtractions  of  one 
or  more  ranges  of  integral  molecules,  so  that  theory 
determines  the  number  of  these  rows,  and  by  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  the  exact  form  of  the  secondary 
crystal. 

To  have  a  distinct  idea  of  theite  laws,  let  us  take  a 
very  simple  and  elementary  example.  Conceive  £P 
(fig.  13.)  to  represent  a  dodecahedron  whose  faces  are 
equal  and  similar  rhombuses,  and  that  this  dodecahedron 
is  a  secondary  form,  having  a  cube  for  its  nucleus  or 
primitive  form.  By  the  inspection  of  fig.  14.  the  po* 
sition  of  this  cube  in  tbe  crystal  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived. The  small  diagonals  DC,  CG,  GF,  FD  of 
the  four  faces  of  the  dodecahedron,  being  united  ronnd 
the  same  solid  angle,  form  a  square  CD  FG.  Now  there 
are  six  solid  angles,  composed  of  the  four  planes,  name- 
ly the  angles  L,  O,  £,  N,  R,  P  (fig.  13.),  and  conse- 
quently, if  sections  are  made  to  pass  through  the  small 
diagonals  of  tbe  faces  which  compose  the  solid  analea, 
six  squares  will  be  successively  uncovered.  These 
squares  will  be  the  faces  of  the  primitive  cube,  of  which 
three  are  represented  at  fig.  14.  namely  CDFG,  ABCD^ 
BCGH. 

This  cube  would  evidently  be  an  assemblage  of 
cubic  integral  molecules,  and  it  would  be  necessary 
that  each  of  the  pyramids,  such  as  LDCGF  (fig.  14.), 
which  rest  on  the  faces,  should  he  itself  composed  of 
cubes  equal  to  each  other,  and  to  those  which  form 
the  nucleus.  To  have  a  more  distinct  conception  of 
this  arrangement,  let  us  compose  an  artificial  dodecahe- 
dron of  a  certain  number  of  small  cubes,  the  arrange* 
ment  of  which  will  be  an  imitation  of  the  process  of 
nature  in  disposing  the  molecules  in  the  foromtion  of  the 
dodecahedron. 

Let  ABGF  (fig.  15.)  be  a  cube  composed  of  ^2a 
small  cubes  equal  to  each  other,  in  which  case  each 
face  of  the  whole  cube  will  include  81  squares,  that 
IS,  9  on  each  side,  which  will  be  the  external  faces  of  ae 
many  partial  cubes  representing  the  molecules.  This 
cnbe  will  be  the  nucleus  of  the  dodecahedron  which  ie 
to  be  constnicted.  On  one  of  the  faces,  as  ABCD,  of 
the  cube  apply  a  square  lamina,  composed  of  cobea 
equal  to  those  which  form  the  nucleus,  but  having  to- 
wards each  a  row  of  cubes  less  than  if  it  were  en  » 
level  with  the  contiguous  faces  BCGH,  DCGF,  &c 
This  lamina  will  be  composed  of  49  cubes,  that  is,  7 
on  each  side,  so  that  if  the  inferior  base  be  0  nfg  (fig. 
1 6.)  this  base  will  fall  exactly  on  the  square  marked 
with  the  same  letters  in  fig.  15.  Above  this  first  la- 
mina let  a  second  be  applied,  oempooed  of  25  cubes, 
5  on  each  ade,  so  that  it  Imp  m  (fig.  17O  represent 
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Smotwe  of !ts  inferior  base,  this  ba^e  will  correspond  exactly  with 
Cnrttali.  the  square  marked  with  the  same  letters  in  fig.  15.  If 
in  like  manner  a  third  lamina  be  applied  to  the  second, 
which  is  composed  only  of  9  cubes,  that  is,  3  on  each 
•id'e,  so  that  v  x  y  %  (fig.  18.)  being  the  inferior  base, 
shall  correspond  with  the  square  marked  with  the  same 
letters  in  fig.  15.  j  and  if  on  the  middle  square  r  of  the 
preceding  lamina  the  small  cube  r  (fig.  19.)  be  placed, 
this  will  represent  the  last  lamina. 

When  this  operation  is  completed,  it  will  appear 
that  there  is  formed  on  the  face  ABCD  (fig.  15.) 
a  four-sided  pyramid,  of  which  this  face  is  the  base, 
and  the  cube  r  (fig.  19.)  is  the  summit.  And  if  the 
same  operation  be  continued  on  the  other  five  sides  of 
the  cube,  we  shall  have  six  four-sided  pyramids,  resting 
on  the  six  faces  of  the  nucleus,  which  is  enveloped  with 
them  on  all  sides.  But  as  the  different  rows  of  laminae 
aomposing  these  pyramids  project  beyond  each  other  for 
a  certain  way,  as  appears  on  fig.  20.  where  the  parts 
raised  above  the  planes  BCD,  BCG  represent  the 
two  pyramids  which  rest  on  the  faces  ABCD,  BCGH, 
(fig.  15.)  the  faces  of  the  pyramids  will  not  form  con- 
tinued planes  j  for  they  will  be  alternately  re-entering 
and  salient,  in  some  measure  imitating  a  stair  with  four 
aides. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  nucleus  is  composed  of 
a  number  of  almost  imperceptible  cubes  incomparably 
greater,  and  that  the  laminae  applied  on  the  different 
nces,  which  may  be  called  the  lam i use  of  superposi* 
tion,  continue  to  increase  towards  their,  four  edges  by 
subtractions  of  one  range  of  cubes  equal  to  those  of 
the  nucleus,  the  number  of  these  lamtnse  will  be  in- 
oomparably  greater  than  in  the  preceding  hypothesis  \ 
and  at  the  same  time  the  cavities  or  furrows  which  they 
form,  as  they  alternately  become  salient  or  re-entering, 
Tvill  be  almost  imperceptible  \  and  indeed  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  cubes  of  which  the  crystal  is  compo- 
sed are  so  small  as  to  become  quite  imperceptible  to  onr 
senses,  and  the  faces  of  the  pyramids  to  be  perfectly 
smooth. 

Now  DCB£  (fig.  20.)  being  the  pyramid  which 
rests  on  the  face  ABCD  (fiff.  i5.)>  »n<^  CBOG  (fig. 
20.)  the  pyramid  applied  to  the  face  BCGH  (fig.  15.), 
if  we  consider  that  every  thing  is  uniform  from  £  to  O  ' 
(fig.  20.)  in  the  manner  in  which  the  laminss  of  super- 
position mutually  project  beyond  each  otber,  we  may 
readily  conceive  that  the  face  C£B  of  the  first  pyramid 
ought  to  be  exactly  in  the  same  plane  as  the  face  COB 
of  the  contiguous  pyramid,  so  that  the  union  of  these 
two  faces  sljould  form  a  rhombus  £COB.  But  we  have, 
for  the  6  pyramids,  24  triangles  similar  to  C£B,  which 
consequently  will  be  reduced  to  12  rhombuses,  from 
which  results  a  dodecahedron  similar  to  what  is  repre- 
sented in  fig.  13.  and  14. 

The  cube,  before  it  arrives  at  the  form  of  the  dode- 
oahcdron,  passes  through  a  multitude  of  intermediate 
modifications,  of  which  one  is  shown  at  fig.  21.  The 
squares  paeo^klqu^mnts^  &c.  correspond  to  the 
squares  ABCD,  DCGF,  CBHG,  &c.  (fig.  14.),  and 


form  the  superior  basis  of  as  many  pyramids,  incomplete  Str«ctaN«r 
from  the  deficiency  of  the  lamine  with  which  they  Giyaiali. 
ought  to  terminate.     The  rhombuses  £DLC,  £COB  ^       w    "^ 
(fig.  13^),  by  a  necessary  consequence,  are  reduced  to 
simple  hexagons  a^CVArD,  eoBnmC  (fi^.  21.),  and 
the  surface  of  the  secondary  crystal  is  composed  of  x  2  of 
these  hexagons  and  6  squares.     This  is  the  case  with 
the  boracic  spar  (the  borate  of  magnesia  and  lime)^ 
with  the  exception  of  some  facets  which  surmount  the 
solid  angles,  and  which  depend  on  a  different  law  of  de- 
crement. 

If  the  diminution  of  the  laminse  of  superpositioo 
proceeded  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  \  for  example,  if  each 
lamina  had  had  on  its  circumference,  two,  three,  or  foor 
rows  of  cubes  less  than  the  inferior  lamina,  the  pyra- 
mids produced  on  the  nucleus  by  this  diminution  be- 
ing more  depressed,  and  their  contiguous  faces  being 
no  longer  on  a  level,  the  surface  of  the  secondary  so* 
lid  would  have  been  composed  of  24  .isosceles  triangles, 
all  inclined  to  each  other.  Decrement  on  the  edgee^  is 
that  which  takes  place  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  nu- 
cleus, and  it  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  another  kind 
of  decrease  to  be  afterwards  mentioned* 

2.  Examples  of  Decrease  on  the  EJges. 

Martial  Pyrites^  or  Dodecahedral  Suiphuret  oflronm 

Geometric  C^roc/^r.—^Incli nation  of  any  one  of  the 
pentagons,  as  DFRFS  (fig.  27.),  to  the  pentagon 
CPRGL,  which  has  the  same  base  PS,  126^  s^  ^"^ 
Angles  of  the  pentagon  CPRGL,  L  =  i2i°  35^ 
17"  5  C  or  G  =z  106°  35'  57"  30"^  5  P  or  R  =  10%^ 
36'  19". 

Let  us  conceive  again  a  cubic  nucleus,  whose  difiier- 
ent  edges  are  lines  of  departure  to  the  same  number 
of  decrements  which  take  place  at  the  same  time  in 
two  different  ways  \  that  is,  by  the  subtraction  of  two 
rows  parallel  to  the  edges  AB,  CD  (fig.  15.),  and  of 
one  row  parallel  to  the  edges,  AB,  BC.  Let  it  be  sop- 
posed  also  that  each  lamina  being  only  equal  in  thick- 
ness to  a  small  cube  of  the  side  AB  and  CD,  is  on  the 
contrary  equal  to  double  the  thickness  of  the  side  AD 
and  BC.  Fig.  22.  represents  this  disposition  with  re* 
gard  to  the  decrements  which  proceed  from  the  lines 
DC,  BC,  (fig.  15.).  It  is  plain  that  on  account  of  the 
more  rapid  decrease  in  proceeding  from  DC  or  AB, 
than  from  BC  or  AD,  the  faces  produced  in  the  first 
case  will  be  more  inclined  to  the  plane  ABCD,  while 
tlie  faces  produced  in  the  second  will  remai^  as  it  were 
behind,  so  that  the  pyramid  will  no  longer  be  terminated 
by  a  single  cube  E,  as  in  fig.  20.  which  on  account  of  its 
minuteness  seems  to  be  only  a  point,  but  by  the  row  of 
cubes  MNST  (fig^22.)  which,  supposing  these  cubes  to 
be  infinitely  small,  will  preseent  the  appearance  of  a  sim- 
ple ridge.  By  a  necessary  consequence,  the  pyramid 
will  have  for  its  faces  two  trapeziums,  such  as  DMNC, 
resulting  from  the  first  decrement,  and  two  isosceles 
triangles,  such  as  CNB,  which  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
second  decrement  (c). 

Let 


•  (c)  Here  the  face  which  corresponds  to  ABCD  (fig.  15.)  has  25  squares  on  each  side,  as  ma 
fig.  22.  The  structure  of  this  pyramid  may  be  imitated  artificially,  by  regulating  the  arrangement 
ef  the  cobes  represented  in  the  same  figure. 


as  may  be  seen  in 
and  numbes 


Str««tttre«C  het  ot  Mppoie  further^  that  with  regard  to  the  U* 
Cryiialt.  miDSB  of  superposition,  which  arise  on  the  face  BCGH 
(fig.  I5.)|  the  decrements  follow  the  same  laws,  but  in 
cross  directions )  in  such  a  way  that  the  more  rapid  of 
the  two  may  take  place  in  proceeding  from  BC,  or 
from  GH,  towards  the  vertex  of  the  pyramid,  and  the 
•lower  decrement  in  proceeding  from  CO,  or  fiH,  to- 
wards the  same  vertex.  The  pyramid  which  resolts 
from  these  decrements  will  be  placed  in  a  direction  op* 
posite  to  that  which  rests  on  ABCD,  and  will  have 
the  position  represented  at  fig.  25.  where  the  edge  KL, 
which  terminates  the  pyramid,  instead  of  being  paral- 
lel to  CD,  like  the  edge  MN,  (fig.  22.  and  23.)  is  on 
the  contrary  parallel  to  BC.  We  shall  then  conceive 
what  is  to  be  done,  that  the  pyramid  which  will  rest  on. 
DC,  OF  (fig.  15.)  may  be  turned  as  it  is  represented  in 
fig.  24.  and  may  have  its  terminating  edge  PR  parallel 
to  CG  (fig.  15.).  The  pyramids  which  will  rest  on 
three  other  faces  of  the  cube,  will  stand  like  that  which 
arises  on  the  opposite  face. 

But  as  the  decrements  which  produce  the  triangle 
CNB  (fig.  23.)  make  a  continuity  with  those  from 
which  results  the  trapeziam  CBKL  (fig.  25.),  these  two 
figures  will  be  in  the  same  plane,  and  will  form  a  pen- 
tagon CNBKL  (fig.  26.)*  For  the  same  reason  the 
triangle  DPC  (fig.  24.)  will  be  on  a  level  with  the  tra- 
pexiom  DMNC  (fig.  23.) ;  and  by  applying  the  same 
reasoning  to  the  other  pyramids,  it  will  be  conceived 
that  the  six  pyramids  having  for  their  whole  faces  12 
trapexinms  and  I2  triangles,  the  surface  of  the  secon- 
dary solid  will  be  composed  of  12  pentagons,  which 
will  correspond  to  the  1 2  rhombuses  of  fig.  13.  but  with 
this  difference,  that  they  will  have  other  inclinations* 
This  solid  is  represented  at  fig.  27.  and  with  its  cubic 
nucleos  at  fig.  28.  where  it  may  be  seen  how  to  pro- 
need  in  the  extraction  of  this  nucleus.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, a  section  be  made  passing  through  the  points  D, 
C,  G,  F,  the  pyramid  which  rests  ton  the  face  DCGF  of 
the  nucleus  will  be  detached,  and  by  this  section  the 
latter  will  he  onoovered. 

Among  the  crystals  belonging  to  the  tnlpharet  of 
iron,  or  the  arseniate  of  cobalt,  there  is  fooad  a  dode- 
cahedron, having  the  faces  equal  and  similar  pentagons, 
and  having  for  its  nucleus  a  cube  in  the  position  above 
described.  But  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  possible 
dodecahedra,  which  may  have  for  faces  equal  and  similar 
pentagons,  and  will  differ  from  each  other  by  the  re- 
spective inclinations  of  their  faces.     Of  all  these  do- 
decahedra,  the  one  whose  structure  would  be  subjected 
to  these  laws,  gives  1 26^  $&  8",  as  the  angle  formed 
by  the  inclination  of  any  two  of  its  faces  DPRFS, 
CPRGL  (fig.  27.)  at  the  edge  of  junction  PR,  as 
might  be  shewn  by  calculation.     Some  mineralogists, 
overlooking  the.  use  of  geometry  in  the  consideration 
of  crystals,  have  confounded  the  dodecahedron  of  py- 
rites with  the  same  regular  geometrical  figure  in  which 
all  the  sides  and  angles  of  each  pentagon  are  equal  j 
but  there  is  a  striking  difference  between  these  two 
dodecahedra«     Tlie  regular  dodecaliedron   gives  only 
2 1 6P  33'  54",  as  the- inolination  of  its  respective  pen- 
tagensi  making;  a  difference  of  nearly  ii^^  between  it 
and  the  other.     And  indeed  the  regular  dodecahedron 
cannot  be  produced  by  any  law  of  decrement  what- 
ever, however  compound  it  may  be  supposed,  in  re- 
gand  to  a  cobio  nucleus  i  and,  as  may  be  dcnoQftrated 
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generally,  for  a  nucleus  of  any  form.  There  are  then  twosmictoia  of 
kinds  of  dodecahedra,  one  of  whose  faces  are  rhombuses,  Crytuls. 
and  another  whose  faces  are  pentagons,  produced  upon 
a  cubical  nucleus,  in  consequence  of  two  simple  and 
regular  laws  of  decrement,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  tho 
edges  of  the  nucleus.  By  varying  these  laws  in  dif- 
ferent other  ways,  a  multitude  of  uew  polyhcdra,  having 
the  same  nucleus  may  be  constructed. 


Obtuse  or  Lenticular  Cafcareous  Spar^  (fig.  30.). 

Geometric  Character*  Inclination  of  the  rhombus  noli' 6', 
to  the  rhombus  a  if  iT^  134^  25'  36'^  Angles  of  the 
rhombus  nadl/i  aorl/:=ii^^  li'  ^6"i  n or <jPzz6^^ 
41'  4". 

This  variety  arises  from  a  decrement  by  a  single 
row  on  both  sides  of  the  edges  o  b^a  g^  af  (fig.  31.) 
and  e  Of  e  d,  e  .v,  contiguous  to  the  summits  a,  e^  of  the 
nucleus.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  structure,  by 
comparing  it  with  that  of  the  dodecahedron  whose  planes 
form  rhombnses  (fig.  13.  and  20.),  originating  from 
the  cube,  (fig.  15.);  and  by  supposing  that  the  laminse, 
instead  of  decreasing  at  the  same  time  on  all  the  edges, 
decrease  only  to  those  contiguous,  three  by  three,  to 
the  angle  C  and  its  opposite.  The  faces  formed  in 
that  case  will  be  reduced  to  six,  which,  by  prolonging 
themselves,  according  to  the  law  of  continuity,  so 
as  to  intersect  each  other,  will  compose  the  surface  of 
a  rhomboid  analogous  to  the  one  which  we  are  now 
treating  of,  excepting  that  it  will  have  other  anglee, 
on  account  of  the  cubical  form  of  its  integral  mole- 
cule. 

From  this  it  may  be  conceived,  that  the  diagonals 
drawn  from  a  to  b^'  (fig.  30;),  firom  a  to  g*,  from  a  ioP, 
&c.  on  the  secondary  rhomboid^  will  be  confounded 
with  the  edges  ab^agi  af^  (fig.  31.)  of  the  nucleus, 
which  serve  as  lines  of  departure  for  the  decrements : 
and' hence  to  extract  this  nucleus,  the  planes  of  the 
sections  must  pass  along  .these  diagonals,  as  has  been^ « 
already  remarked. 

Common  TopaZf  (fig.  33.). 

Geometric  Character* — ^The  inclination  of  the  trape- 
zoid 5  r  f  m  to  the  adjacent  plane  r  i  ey^  136°;  of  the 
same  plane,  to  ^  r  y  a,  1 24^  26' \  of  the  plane  tmge^^ 
tomlig.^S^ 

The  primitive  form  of  the  topaz  is  that  of  a  right- 
angled,  four*sided  prism  hy  (fig.  32.)  the  bases  of  which 
are  rhombuses,  having  the  angle  h  or  r=ri24*'  26'*  Ac- 
cording to  theory,  in  regard  to  the  integrant  molecule, 
the- height  r  y  is  to  the  side  r  n  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  3 
to  2.    The  pyramidal  summit  of  the  topaz  results  from 
a  decrement  by  two  rows  of  small  prisms  on  the  edges 
X  rf  r  n^n  h^  h  s  of  the  superior  base  of  the  primi- 
tive form.  The  planes  tmg  e,  imge  (fig.  33.)  on  one 
side,  and  b  kzp^bu  dp^  on  the  other,  arise  from  a  de- 
crement by  three  rows  on  each  side  of  the  edges,  n  v 
X  f  (fig.  32.),  which  decrement  remains  suspended  at  a 
certain  term,  and  leaves  four  rectangles  trye^kryx^ 
IhcijUhc  df  (fig.  33.),  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the 
primitive  form.     The  effect  of  this  decrement  is  shewn 
at  fig.  34.  where  the  rhombus  h  x  r  x  h  the  same  as 
fig.  32.  'f  and  all  the  small  rhombs  by  which  it  is  subdi- 
vided, or  which  are  exterior  to  it,  represent  the  bases 
oC  so  many  molecules*    The  lines x d^  xz,  nt\  ne^ 

ara  > 
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Structure  ofare  directed  tceordinff  to  the  law  of  decrement  already 
Cryrtali.  ^  explained,  and  the  lines  cd^c  t,  y  K,  ye^  correspond 
'to  the  planet  of  the  prUni|  which  are  not  snhject  to 
this  law. 

3.  Decrement  on  the  Angles. 

This  position  of  the  rhomboidal  nucleus  inclosed  in 
the  regular  hezahedral  prism  of  the  calcareous  spar 
being  discovered,  did  not  directly  lead  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  laws  of  those  decrements  of  secondary 
crystals.  More  simple  intermediate  steps  were  neces« 
sary.  To  conceive  the  method  of  investigating  these 
new  decrementSi  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  same 
substances  which  exhibit  the  dodocahedron  with  penta- 
gonal planes  originating  from  the  cubes  (fig.  27.  and 
aS.),  and  which  might  assume  the  form  of  the  dodecahe- 
dron  whose  planes  are  rhombuses  (fig.  13.  and  I4.)9  are 
found  also  under  that  of  the  regular  octahedron*  But 
if  the  laminsB  of  superposition  decrease  only  on  the 
edges  of  the  two  opposite  faces  of  this  cube»  as  on  those 
of  the  superior  base  ABCD  (fig.  14.)!  ftod  of  the  in* 
ferior  base,  we  shall  in  general  have  two  pyramids  ap- 
plied on  these  bases.  And  if  we  suppose  the  effect  of 
the  law  of  decrements  continued  in  the  space  situated 
between  the  bases  of  the  cube,  we  shall  arrive  at  an 
octahedron,  whose  angles  will  vary  as  there  is  a  greater 
or  smaller  number  of  rows  subtracted.  But  no  law, 
however  compliiuited,  can  give  equilateral  triangles  as 
the  faces  of  this  octahedron* 

On  the  other  hand,  by  dividing  a  regular  octahedron 
originating  from  a  cube,  the  cubic  nucleus  will  appear 
to  be  so  jsituated  in  this  octahedron  that  each  of  its  six 
solid  angles  eorresponds  to  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
faces  of  the  octahedron  \  but  this  could  not  he  the  case 
by  supposing  a  decrement  on  the  edges*  The  law  of 
decrement  accomplishes  its  ends,  in  such  cases,  by  a 
different  progress  from  that  which  conducts  to  the  forms 
already  described. 

Let  ABCl!)  (fig.  35*)  be  the  superior  or  inferior  sur- 
face of  a  lamina  composed  of  small  cubes,  whose  bases 
are  represented  by  the  squares  which  subdivide  the 
whole  square.  The  series  of  cubes  to  which  the  squares 
a,  ^,  c,  df  tf,yj  g^  A,  f,  belong,  are  on  the  diagonal 
drawn  from  A  to  C  )  and  they  form  cme  string,  (fig* 
36.)  which  will  not  differ  from  the  string  of  the  cubes 

Of  «» ^f  ^»  ^t  <'f  ^%  «'f  ^t  (fig*  350»  Jy»ng  >n  *•  ^'«*c* 
-tion  of  the  edge  AD,  excepting  that  in  the  former  the 

cUb^s  touch  only  by  one  of  their  edges,  and  in  the  lat- 
*ter  by  one  of  th^ir  faces*  There  are  also,  throughout 
the  wbble  extent  of  the  lamina,  strings  of  cubes  pmllel 
to  the  diagonal*  The  series  of  letters  9,  t;.  A:,  f#,  x^  y, 
5S,  shews  one,  and  the  letters  n,  f ,  /,  m,  p,  0,  r, «,  shew 
another  string. 

The  laminae  of  superposition,  it  may  be  conceived, 
project  beyond  each  other  one  or  more  rows  of  cnbea 
in  a  direction  paiuUel  to  the  diagonal*  In  like  man- 
ner may  be  constructed   around  the  cubic  nucleus, 
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laminsi  of  snperpesitieo.     But  these  points  being  on  astmetmeof 
level,  the  cubes  dMiy  be  supposed  to  be  so  small  that  CnttAli. 
the  faces  of  the  solid  will  appear  smooth  and  continued 
planes. 

Around  the  cube  ABGF  (fig.  37.),  as  a  nucleus^ 
let  a  secondary  solid  be  construeted,  in  which  the  la« 
mina  of  superposition  shall  decrease  on  all  sides  hj  a 
single  row  of  cubes,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  di»- 
gonals  J  and  let  ABCD  (fig.  38.)»  the  superior  base  of 
the  nucleus,  be  subdivided  in  8f  small  squares^  repre* 
senting  the  exterior  faces  of  an  equal  number  of  mole* 
eules.     Fig.  39.  represents  the  superior  surface  of  the 
first  lamina  which  ought  to  be  placed  above  ABCD 
(fig*  380  io  sooh  a  manner  that  the  point  d  may  cor- 
respond to  the  point  a,  the  point  if  to  the  point  6,  the 
Stint  tf  to  the  point  c,  and  the  point  df  to  the  point  </• 
y  this  disposition  the  squares  Aa,  B&,  Cc,  D«f  (fig* 
38.)  remain  uncovered,  which  will  fulfil  the  abo^e  law 
of  decrement ;  and  the  borders  QV,  ON,  IL,  GF  (fig, 
39.)  project  by  one  row  beyond  the  borders  AB,  AD^ 
CD,  BC  (fig.  37.),  which  is  necessary  that  the  nocleua 
may  be  envelopBd  towards  these  edges.     For  if  the 
edges  of  the  lamina  represented  (fig.  39.),  as  well  as 
the  following,  coincided  with  the  lines  oT,  EZ,  YX, 
MU,  on  which  snppooition  they  would  be  on  a  level 
with  AD,  AB,  CD,  BC  (fig.  38.),  they  would  fom 
re-entering  angles  towards  the  analogous  parts  of  the 
crystal.    Thus  in  the  laminss  applied  on  ABCD  (fig* 
37.)  all  the  edges  answering  to  CD  would  be  on  a  level 
widi  CDFG,  of  which  they  would  form  a  mdonga^ 
tion  \  and  in  the  laminae  applied  on  DCFG  all  the 
edges  analogous  to  the  same  ridge  CD  woqM  be  on  a 
level  with  ABCD,  from  which  necesssrily  reeiilts  m  re* 
entering  angle  opposite  to  the  salient  angle  formed  by 
the  two  faces  ABCD  and  CDFG.    But  by  the  Uwa 
which  determine  the  formation  of  simple  ciystals,  re» 
entering  angles  appear  to  be  esclnded.    The  solid  will 
then  increase  in  those  parts  to  which  the  decrement 
does  not  extend*    But  this  decrement  alone  being  volU 
ficient  to  determine  the  form  of  the  secondary  oystal, 
all  the  other  variations  which  intervene  only  in  a  sob- 
sidiary  manner  may  be  set  aside,  excepting  in  the  eon* 
struction  of  artificial  crystals,  and  in  ahiUting  the  do» 
tails  relating  to  the  stnietute* 

The  superior  face  of  the  second  lamina  will  be  like 
A'GUKf  (fig.  40.),  and  this  lamina  must  be  phmid 
above  the  preceding,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  peiott 
o^,  ^,  c",  if,  may  correspond  with  the  points  o',  ^,  c', 
df  (fig.  39.),  which  will  leave  nncoveied  the  eqnarea 
having  their  exterior  angles  situated  in  Q,  S,  £,  O,  V, 
T,  M,  G,  &c*  and  continuing  to  produce  the  decre- 
ment by  one  row*  The  solid  incivaaes  towards  the 
analogous  edges  at  AB,  BC,13>,  AD  (fig.  38.),  since 
between  A'  and  I/,  fer  instance,  (fie.  40*),  there  ave 
13  squares,  but  between  QV  and  LI  (fig.  35^)  there 
are  only  eleven. 

The  large  faces  of  the  laminse  of  snperpoaition  which 


solidn  of  difierent  figures,  by  placing  successively  a-  were  hitherto  octagons  QVGFILNO  (fig.  39.)  haviDg 
hove  the  different  faces  of  this  nucleus  laminm  which  arrived  at  the  figore  of  the  square  A'&L^  (fig.  40.)i 
may  arise  in  the  form  of  pyramids,  and  which  will  ex-    -will,  af\er  passing  that  term,  decrease  on  all  sides  at  the 


perience  this  kind  of  decrement.  The  faces  of  these 
solids  will  be  roughened  by  an  infinite  number  of  sa- 
lient angles  formed  by  the  exterior  points  of  the  com- 
posing cubes*  This  follows  from  the  angular  figure 
which  is  contoittally  prefented  by  the  edges  of  the 


same  time,  and  the  following  lamina  will  have  for  its  su- 
perior face  the  square  B^TS  (fig*  4i0»  i^v  >o  every 
direction  by  one- row  than  the  sqnare  A!GI/SJ  (fig»4a)» 
Let  this  sqnare  be  disposed  above  the  preceding,  so  that 
the  poiBti  tff  f^  ^^  k  (fig*  41*}  Bwy  ootresfOBd  irith 

the 
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StrnoUira^rtke  points  Cf^i  g^  if  (fig.  40«).  Fig.  4a*  43.  44.  and 
Cryttala.  ^-5,  Npveseat  the  fotnr  lamiDse  which  onght  to  rtao 
'  McpcsMvelj  above  the  preoediogi  the  aane  letters  be- 
ing msde  to  oorrespond.  The  lest  lemine  is  reduced 
to  one  cube  ^  (fig.  47O  which  should  correspond  with 
the  sesse^  letter  (fig.  45.). 

Thus  it  followe,  that  the  lanunse  of  superposition  ap- 
plied on  the  base  ABCD  (fig.  37.  and  38.)  prodocoi 
by  the  total  of  their  decreasbg  edges,  four  faces, 
which  in  proeeeding  £iom  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  in- 
cline one  to  another  in  the  form  of  a  pyramidal  sum- 
mit. These  edges,  it  may  be  remarked,  have  lengths 
which  begin  by  increasing  as  in  fig.  39.  and  40.  and 
which  then  proceed  decreasing.  Thus  the  faces  pro- 
duced by  the  same  edges  increase  at  first,  and  after- 
wards deorease  in  breadth,  so  that  they  become  qua- 
drilaterals. One  of  these  is  represented  at  fig.  47.  in 
.which  the  inferior  angle  C  is  confounded  with  the  angle 
-  C  (fig.  37.)  of  the  nucleus ;  and  the  diagonal  LQ  re- 
.  presents  the  edge  UG  of  the  lamina  AfGUK!  (fig.  40.), 
which  is  the  roost  extended  in  the  direction  of  that 
edge.  And  the  number  of  laminss  of  superposition  pro- 
ducing the  trian^  LCQ  (fig.  47.)  bei^  less  than  that 
of  the  lamioss  producing  the  triangle  L2Q,  since  there 
is  here  only  one  huoina  prseediog  the  lamina  A'G'I/K 
(fig.  40.)»  while  thera  ane  six  which  follow  it  as  far  as 
ihe  cube  %  (fig.  41$.)  indosiyely,  the  triangle  LZQ 
(fig*  47.)  composed  of  the  snm  of  the  edges  of  these 
latter  laosinsB,  will  liave  a  mneh  gseater  height  than 
the  inferior  triangle  LCQf  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  fi- 
gaie. 

The  sncfaee  of  the  secondary  solid,  then,  will  be 
fonned  of  24  quadrilaterals,  disposed  three  and  three 
wound  each  solid  angle  of  the  nnclens.  But  deoraas- 
ing  hy  one  row,  the  three  quadrilaterals  belonging  to 
each  solid  angle,  such  as  C  (fig.  37.)  will  be  in  the 
same  pliine,  forming  an  equilateral  triangle  ZIN  (fig. 
48.).  The  24  quadrilaterals,  then,  will  produce  eight 
oqnilateiml  triangles.  One  of  these  is  represented  at 
^E*  49*  shewing  the  arrangement  of  the  cubes  that 
concur  to  fiNrm  it  j  and  the  secondary  sMd  will  be  a 
regular  octahedron.  This  octahedron  is  represented 
at  fig.  CO.  enolosing  the  cubic  nucleus,  so  that  each  of 
its  solid  angles  corresponds  to  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
triangles  IZN,  IPN,  PIS,  SIZ,  Ac.  of  the  octahe- 
dron. Touoxtnet  this  niieleas,  it  wonld  be  necessary 
to  divide  the  octahedron  in  its  eight  solid  anglM, 
by  sections  parallel  to  the  opposite  edkpes.  This  is 
the  stroctnre  of  octahedral  sulphuret  of  lead  or  ga- 
lena. 

Such  then  b  an  example  of  decrements  on  the  ang^s 
which  take  place  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  diago- 
nals. By  this  denomination  may  be  expressed  precise^ 
ijMthe  result  of  each  decrement,  by  denoting  the  angle 
which  serves  it  as  a  point  of  departure. 

Acute  calcareous  Sjpar^  (fig.  51.). 

Gewnetric C!&7rac<^r.— 'iDcUnation  of j7 zry  topuoy^ 
78*  2/  47"  J  and  to  tr  »  ^,  loi*  32'  13".  Angles 
of  the  rhombus  p%ry^  p  or  r^z:^^^  31'  20"  j  a  or 
y=X04°  28'  40^^.  Inclination  of  the  oblique  di- 
agonal drawn  firom  p  to  r  with  the  edge  puj  71^ 

35'  54"- 

GttuwU  PropcrttfmiTbe  angles  of  the  rhembos  ate 
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equal  to  the  respective  inclinations  of  the  faces  of  the  Sunctnre  of 
nucleus,  and  reciprocally.    The  angles  of  the  princi-   Cryiulc 
pal  quadrilateral,  or  that  which  passes  through   two 
opposite  oblique  diagonals  pr^ui^  and  through  the  in- 
termediate edges  pu^  ir^  are  the  same  as  on  the  nu.* 
cleus. 

To  conceive  the  strocture  of  this  rhomboid,  suppose 
that  ahdf  (fig.  52.)  represents  the  face  of  the  nu- 
cleus marked  with  the  same  letters,  (fig.  X2.)  subdivided 
into  a  multitude  of  partial  rhombuses,  which  are  the 
exterior  faces  of  so  many  molecules.  Suppose  farther, 
that  the  laminae  of  superposition,  applied  on  this  &ce, 
decrease  by  one  row  towards  the  lateral  angles  ahd^ 
afd^  in  such  a  manner,  that  on  the  first  the  two  rhom- 
buses bhkif/m  in  are  uncovered  j  that  on  the  second 
the  uncovered  rhombuses  are  those  traversed  by  the 
diagonals  co^uyf  on  the  third  those  traversed  by  the 
diagonals  st^qK^  &c.  ^  in  which  case  the  decreasing 
edges  will  successively  correspond  with  these  diagonals. 
By  this  law  of  decrement  two  faces  will  be  produced  ^ 
which,  proceeding  from  the  angles  h/^  will  rise  in  the 
form  of  a  roof  above  the  rhombus  ahdf^  and  will 
meet  on  a  common  edge  situated  immediately  above 
the  diagonal  ad^  and  which  will  be  parallel  to  it} 
and,  as  there  ace  six  rhombuses,  which  undergo  like 
decrements  on  the  primitive  form*  the  faces  produced 
will  be  12  in  number.  But,  by  the  law  of  decrement 
by  one  row,  the  two  faces  which  have  the  same  angle 

^^f\E^  ^«  (^8*  ^^*)  ^^  ^®  ^voX  of  departure  will 
be  in  the  same  plane  \  thus  reducing  the  12  faces  to 
six,  and  transforming  Uie  secondary  crystal  into  an  acute 
rhomboid  p  %  (fig.  51.).  In  this  rhomboid  the  edges 
p%^py%pu^  are  situated  each  as  the  oblique  diagonals 
of  the  nucleus,  or  those  which  would  be  drawn  from 
a\jod^  from  a  to  «,  from  a  to  r,  &c.  (fig.  I2.). 

Crystals  of  this  variety  are  found  near  Lyons  in 
France }  and  the  freestone  of  Fontainbleau,  commonly 
called  crystaUi%ed freestone ^  which  is  nothing  else  than 
calcareous  spar,  mixed  with  particles  of  quarts  ex* 
hibits  the  same  form.  The  ciystals  of  this  stone  yield 
to  mechanical  division,  and  have  their  natural  join- 
ings, likiB  those  of  puce  spar,  situated  in  the  ptanes 
parallel  to  the  edges /i  a,  j?  y,  p  ti,  &c.  (fig.  51.), 
and  which  would  pass  at  an  equal  dtstance  from  these 
edges. 

Rhomboid^  Iron  ore,  (fig.  53.). 

Geometric  C^iroir^ffr.— Inclination  of  BCRP  to  BCOA 
or  OCRS,  146^  26'  3^"'^  angles  of  the  rhombus 
BCRP,  C  or  T?=iir  ^  9"i  ^  ©'  R=62'*  sf 

The  laminsi  composing  this  rhomboid  decrease  by 
two  rows  on  the  angles  hcr^ocr^bco^  &c.  (fig.  54.) 
which  concur  to  the  formation  of  the  two  solid  angles 
CO,  of  a  cubic  nudeos.  The  faces  produced,  instead 
of  being  on  a  level,  three  and  three,  around  these  angles, 
as  in  the  case  of  decrement  by  a  single  row,  incline  one 
to  the  other,  and  extend  above  the  faces  of  the  nucleus 
in  such  a  manner  that  their  diagonals  are  parallel  to 
the  horizontal  diagonals  of  the  same  fiices.  The  cube 
here  answers  the  purpose  of  a  rhomboid,  which  should 
haye  its  summits  in  c  and  n^  in  which  case  there  would 
be  only  one  axis  passing  through  the  summits.  In  the 
dodecahedron^  on  the  other  band,  with  pentagonal 

planes 
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ttrnetare  of P'*°**  i^S*  ^7*)  ^^^  ^^^  p«rroroi8  the  fonctiona  of  a 
Crjtulk  recUngnlar  parallelopipedoD/aod  then  three  diflFerent 
Rxea  mav  be  conceived,  each  of  which  passes  through 
the  middle  of  the  two  opposite  faoes*  When  the  cobe 
begins  to  perform  the  one  or  the  othery  in  regard  to 
one  species  of  mineral,  it  is  observed  to  continue  that 
function  in  all  the  varieties  of  that  species. 

The  crystals  of  rhomboidal  iron  are  found  among 
those  of  the  iron  ore  of  the  island  of  Elba.  It  is  nn- 
oommoOi  however,  for  the  law  of  decrement  to  attain 
•to  its  boundary,  and  for  the  rhomboid  not  to  be  modi- 
'Bed  hj  facets  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the,  nucleus.  If 
the  decrement  which  produces  the  rhomboid  took  place 
at  the  same  time  on  the  eight  solid  angles  of  the  cube, 
there  would  result  a  polyhedron  of  14  facets,  of  which 
nature  are  the  crystals  found  at  the  Calton  hill,  Edin- 
*'burgh,  which  have  been  considered  as  zeolites. 

4.  Intermediate  Decrements. 

In  some  crystals  the  decrements  on  the  angles  do  not 
take  place  in  lines  parallel  to  the  diagonals,  but  paral- 
lel to  lines  situated  between  tbe  diagonals  and  the  ed- 
ges.    This  happens  when  the  subtractions  are  made  by 

>  double,  triple,  &c.  rows  of  molecules.  In  figure  SS* 
which  is  an  instance  of  these  subtractions,  the  molecules 
composing  the  row  represented  by  the  figure,  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  if,  of  two,  only  one  was  formed.  To  reduce 
this  case  under  that  of  the  common  decrements  on  tbe 
angles,  we  have  only  to  conceive  the  crystal  composed 
of  parallelepipeds,  having  their  bases  equal  to  the  small 
rectangles  aicd^  ^^fSt  ^g^h  &c.  The  name  of 
intermediate  decrement  is  given  to  this  kind  of  dimi- 

'  nution. 

Syniaetic  Irwi  Ore^  (fig.  50.). 

Geometric  CAaroc^^r.^-Respective  inclination   of  the 
trapeziums,  bego^  nqgo  of  the  rising  pyramids 

1 6".    Angles  of  t he  trapezium  bcgo^  0 or  r=  1 03^ 
48' 35"  J  oorg=76^xi'25". 

This  variety  of  iron  ore  is  found  at  Framont  in  Les 
Vosges.     It  commonly  appears  under  the  form  of  two 

•opposite  pyramids,  and  some  groups  reflect  from  the 
surface  the  prismatic  colours.  These  crystals,  classed 
by  De  L'Isle  among  the  modifications  of  the  dodeca- 
hedron with  isosceles  triangular  planes,  have  for  nn- 

.  oleus  a  cube  performing  the  functions  of  the  rhomboid. 
The  two  regular  hexagons  by  which  they  are  termina- 
ted, arise  from  a  decrement  by  a  single  row  of  cubic 
molecules  on  the  angles  c,  »,  (fig*  54.)  of  the  nucleus. 
To  comprehend   the  effect  of  this  law,   combined 

'  with  the  preceding,  and  which  produces  the  lateral  tra-- 
peziums,  let  it  be  supposed  that  cbpr  (fig.  57.)  re- 
presents tbe  same  square  as  fig.  54.  subdivided  into 
small  squares,  which  are  the  external  faces  of  so  many 
molecules.  Taking  these  molecules  by  pairs,  so  that 
they  form  rectangular  parallelepipeds,  having  for  bases 
the  oblong  squares  bngh^  hgmGf  &c.  and  imagine, 
that  tbe  subtractions  are  made  by  two  rows  of  these 

•  double  molecules,  the  edges  of  the  lamince  of  superpo- 
sition will  be  successively  ranged  in  lines,  as  PG,  TL, 
B/i,  Sp,  i:»,  yss,  &c.  and  the  sum  of  all  these  edges 
will  produce  two  faces,  which  departing  from  the 
angles  6,  r,  will  converge,  the  one  towards  the  other, 
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and  will  unite  themselves  on  a  common  ridge,  tittiatedsiigetiirror 
above  the  diagonal  cp^  but  inclined  to  that  diagonal*  Crytuls. 
The  complete  result  of  this  decrement,  then,  is  12  fa-> 
oes }  and  it  is  shewn  by  calculation,  that  the  six  supe- 
rior faces  being  prolonged  to  the  point  where  they 
meet  the  six  lower  faces,  will  form  with  them  the  sur- 
face of  a  dodecahedron,  composed  of  two  right  pjrramida 
united  at  their  bases.  By  the  efiect  of  the  first  lav, 
these  pyramids  are  here  incomplete,  which  gives  the 
hexagon  a  6 c </rii  (fig.  $6,)  and  its  opposite* 

5.  Mixed  Decrements. 

The  decrements  in  other  crystals,  either  on  tbe  edges, 
or  on  the  angles,  vary  accerding  to  laws,  the  propor- 
tion of  which  can  only  be  expressed  by  tbe  fraction  4 
or  i.  It  may  happen,  for  instance,  that  each  lamina 
exceeds  the  following  by  two  rows  parallel  to  the  ed- 
ges, and  that  it  may,  at  the  same  time,  have  an  alti- 
tude triple  that  of  a  simple  molecule.  A  vertical  geo«  - 
metrical  section  of  one  of  the  kinds  of  pyramids,  re- 
sulting from  this  decrement,  is  represented  at  fig.  6n» 
The  effects  of  this  decrement  may  be  readily  conceived 
by  considering  that  AB  is  a  horizontal  line  taken  on 
the  upper  bkse  of  the  nucleus  ^ii»  r,  the  section  of  tbe 
first  lamina  of  superposition,  gfen  that  of  the  seeond. 
These  are  called  mueed  deeremetUs^  which  exhibit  thja 
new  kind  of  exception  from  the  simplest  laws.  They, 
as  well  as  the  intermediary  ones,  rarely  exist  anywhere 
ebe,  and  they  have  been  particolariy  discovered  in  eer- 
tain  metallic  substances.  The  appUcatien  of  the  ordi« 
nary  laws,  Hauy  observes,  to  a  variety  of  these  substan- 
ces, presented  such  errors  in  tbe  value  of  the  angles,  as 
led  him  to  believe  that  they  were  inconsistent  with 
theory.  But  extending  his  theory,  be  arrived  mt  results 
so  correct  as  removed  every  doubt  of  the  existence  of 
the  laws  on  which  these  results  depended. 

All  the  changes  to  which  crystals  are  subjected  de- 
pend on  the  laws  of  structure  which  have  been  explain- 
ed, and  others  of  a  similar  kind.  The  decrements  some- 
times take  place  at  the  same  time  on  all  the  edges,  as 
in  the  dodecahedron  having  rhombuses  for  its  planes, 
or  on  all  the  angles,  as  in  the  octahedron  originating 
from  a  cube.    Sometimes  they  take  place  only  on  cer- 
tain edges  of  certain  angles.  There  is  sometimes  a  uni- 
formity between  them,  so  that  it  is  one  single  law  by  one, 
two^  three  rows,  &c.  which  acts  on  the  different  edges, 
or  the  different  angles.     Sometimes  the  law  varies 
from  one  edge  to  tbe  other,  or  from  one  angle  to  the 
other.    This  happens,  particularly,  when  the  form  of 
the  nucleus  is  not  symmetrical,  as,  for  instance,  when 
it  is  a  parallelopiped,  whose  faces  diflfer  by  their  respec- 
tive inclinations,  or  the  measure  of  their  angles.     In 
some  cases  there  is  a  concurrence  of  the  decrements  on 
the  edges,  with  those  on  the  angles,  to  produce  tbe 
same  form  $  and  sometimes  the  same  edge  or  the  same 
angle  is  subjected  to  several  laws  of  decrement  succeed- 
ing each  other.     The  secondary  crystal,  in  some  cases, 
has  faces  parallel  to  those  of  the  primitive  form,  and 
which  combine  with  the  faces  produced  by  the  decre- 
ments to  modify  the  figure  of  the  crystal.     Simple  se- 
condary forms  are  those  which  arise  from  a  single  law 
of  decrement,  the  effect  of  which  entirely  conceals  the 
nucleus.     Compound  secondary  forms  arise  from  seve- 
ral simultaneous  lawf  of  decrement,  or  from  one  single 
law  not  having  attained  to  its  extent  $  so  that  there  re- 
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SkfietaKofnwin  fs^"  parallel  to  those  of  the  naeleas,  which  con- 
Cryiuliw  cur  with  the  faces  produced  by  the  decrementy  to  diver- 
sify the  form  of  the  crystal*  If*  amidst  this  diversity  of 
lawSy  sometimes  insulatedy  sometimes  united  by  more  or 
less  complicated  combinations,  the  number  of  the  rows 
tobttacted  were  itself  extremely  variable;  if,  for  in- 
stance, these  decrements  were  by  12,  20,  or  30  rows, 
or  more,  which  is  possible,  the  number  of  forms  which 
might  exist  in  each  kind  of  mineral  would  be  immense. 
But  the  power  by  which  the  subtractions  are  effected, 
seems  to  be  very  limited  in  its  action.  Its  extent  rare* 
ly  exceeds  i  or  2  rows  of  molecnles*  Beyond  four 
rows,  only  one  variety  of  calcareous  spar  has  been  dis- 
c»vered.  The  structure  of  this  variety  depends  on  a 
decrement  by  six  rows  ;  but  this  seems  to  be  a  rare  oc- 
currence in  nature.  Yet,  although  the  laws  of  crystal* 
lization  are  limited  to  two  of  the  simplest,  that  is,  those 
which  produce  subtractions  by  one  or  two  rows,  calca- 
reous spar  is  susceptible  of  2044  different  forms,  a  num- 
ber exceeding  more  than  50  times  that  of  the  forms  at 
present  known}  and,  admitting  into  the  combination 
decrements  by  3  and  4  rows,  calculation  will  give 
4,388,604  possible  forms  of  the  same  substance,  and  by 
the  operation  of  either  mixed  or  intermediate  decre- 
Bients,  this  number  will  be  greatly  augmented* 

The  strise  observed  on  the  soHace  of  many  crystals 
is  another  proof  in  favour  of  the  theory  ',  for  they  al- 
ways have  directions  parallel  to  the  projecting  edges 
of  the  laminse  of  superposition,  which  mutually  go  be- 
yond each  other,  if  the  regularity  of  the  process  has  not 
been  disturbed.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed^  that 
the  inequalities  arising  from  the  decrements  must  be  al- 
ways sensible,  if  the  form  of  the  crystals  be  complete  ; 
for  the  molecules  being  extremely  minute,  the  surface 
will  appear  finely  polished,  and  no  striae  would  be  per- 
ceptible. In  some  secondary  crystals,  therefore,  they 
are  not  to  be  seen,  while  they  are  ouite  distinct  in  o- 
thers  of  the  same  nature  and  form,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  action  of  the  causes  producing  crystallization,  has 
not  enjoyed  all  the  necessary  conditions  ;  the  operation 
has  been  interrupted ;  and  the  law  of  continuity  not  ha- 
▼log  been  observed,  there  have  remained  on  the  surface 
of  the  crystal,  perceptible  vacancies.  These  deviations 
have  tliis  advantage,  that  they  point  out  tho  direction, 
according  to  whidb  the  striss  are  airanged  in  lines,  and 
thus  contribute  to  discover  the  real  mechanism  of  the 
•trooture. 

The  smidl  vacuities  which  the  edges  of  the  laminm 
of  superposition  leave  on  the  surface  of  even  the  most 
perfect  secondary  crystals,  by  their  re-entering  and  salient 
angles,  shew  that  the  fragments  obtained  by  division, 
whose  external  facets  form  part  of  the  faces  of  the  se- 
condary crystal,  are  not  like  those  drawn  fram  the  in- 
terior part.  For  this  apparent  diversity  arises  from  these 
faoeU  being  composed  of  a  multitude  of  small  planes, 
really  inclined  to  each  other,  but  which  being  verv  mi- 
aute,  present  the  appearance  of  one  plane.  And  if  the 
divisioo  could  reach  its  utmost  bounds,  these  fragments 
would  be  resolved  into  molecules  similar  to  each  other, 
and  to  those  situated  towards  the  centre.  It  happens, 
too,  that  molecules  of  dtflbrent  figures  arrange  them- 
selves in  such  a  manner,  as  to  prince  similar  polyhe- 
dn  in  different  kinds  of  minerals.  Thus  the  dodeca- 
hedron with  rhombuses  for  its  planes,  which  is  obtain- 
ed by  combining  cubic  molecules,  exists  sb  granite,  with 
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astmeture  composed  of  small  tetrahedra,  having  isosceles  structure  of 
triangular  faces.     It  exists  also  in  sparry  floor,  where    CijsuIk 
'  there  is  also  an  assemblage  of  tetrahedra,  but  regular ;  ^ 

that  is  to  say,  the  faces  of  which  ara  equilateral  triangles^ 

Examples  of  Compound  Secondary  Forms* 

Prismatic  Calcareous  Spar^  (fig.  9.)% 

The  bases  of  this  prism  are  produced  in  consequence 
of  a  decrement,  by  a  single  row  on  the  angles  of  the 
summits  b a/f  g a  f^  bag^dex^decycex  (fig.  12.) 
of  the  primitive  form.  The  six  planes  result  from  a 
decrement  by  two  rows  on  the  angles  b df^fxg^ be g^ 
dfx^  d  b  CfC  gx^  opposite  to  the  preceding.  Let  a  b  djf 
(fig.  58.)  be  the  same  face  of  the  nucleus,  as  fig.  12. 
The  decreasing  edges  situated  towards  the  angle  of  the 
summit  a  will  successively  correspond  with  the  lines 
h  t,  k  /,  &c.  and  those  which  look  towards  the  inferior 
angle  J,  will  have  the  positions  pointed  out  by  m  n,  0  /» ,- 
but  as  the  first  decrement  takes  place  by  one  row,  it  is 
proved,  that  the  face  which  results  from  it  is  perpendi- 
cular to  the  axis  j  and  calculation  shews,  in  like  manner, 
that  the  second  decrement  taking  place  by  two  rows, 
produces  planes  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  thus  the  secon'- 
dary  solid  is  a  regular  hexahedral  prism. 

To  develope  fiirther  the  structure  of  this  prism,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  io  the  production  of  any«one 
aocnih  (fig.  9.)  of  the  two  bsses,.  the  effect  of  one 
only  of  the  three  decrameuts  which  tske  place  around 
the  solid  angle  a  (fig.  12.)  may  be  considered,  for  ex- 
ample, of  that  which  takes  place  on  the  angle  b  afy  sop- 
posing  that  the  laminse  applied  on  the  two  other  faces 
/a g  Xf  b  ag  Cfio  not  decrease,  but  to  assist  the  result 
of  the  principal  decrement  which  takes  place  in  regard 
to  the  angle  b  ajl  Here  these  auxiliary  decrements 
are  quite  similar  to  that  whose  effect  they  are  supposed 
to  prolong. 

The  case  will  be  totally  different  by  applying  the 
same  observation  to  the  decrements  which  ara  afltected 
bv  two  rows  00  the  inferior  angles  b  df^  dfx^  f^gt 
&c.  and  which  produce  the  six  planes  of  the  prism.  If, 
for  example,  we  consider  the  effect  of  the  decrament  on 
the  angle  dfx^  it  is  necessary  also  that  the  laminse  a|^ 
plied  on  the  faces  afdb^  ^J^g  (fig*  i^)  should  ex- 
perience, towards  their  lateral  angles  afd^  ofx^  adja- 
cent to  the  angle  dfx^  variations  which  second  the  ef- 
fect of  the  generating  decrement.  Here,  however, 
these  variations  are  intermediary  decrements  by  rows 
of  double  molecules. 

JmpAitrigonous  Iron  Ore.  Fig.  59.  shews  this  crystal 
in  a  horizontal  projection,  and  hg,  60.  in  perspective. 

Geometric  C&orar/^.— -Respective  inclination  of  the  tri- 
angles g  c  n^g  c  dy  Ac  from  the  Same  summit,  146^ 
t6'  33^^  9  of  the  lateral  triangles  b  g  u^  b  g  q^  lo  \\k^ 
adjacent  pentagons,  such  9^%gutmn^  154^  45' 39'% 

This  is  the  common  form  of  the  iron  ore  of  the  island 
of  Elba.  It  results  from  a  decrement  by  two  rows  o» 
the  angles  c,  n  (fig.  54.)  to  the  summits -of  a  cubic  nu- 
cleus, which  produces  the  isosceles  triangles  gcm^gcd^ 
ne  d  (fig.  59.  and  60.),  and  of  a  secoi^  decrement  by 
three  rows  on  the  lateral  angles  c  b  q^e  r  p^c  r  s^  &c. 
which  produce  the  triangles  mnr^rnk^ugb^ggb^ 
&C,    These  two  decrements  stqp  at  a  certain  term,  so 
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Siroctare  of  thai  tliere  remain  facet  paraHel  to  those  of  the  nocleas, 
Cryttalt,  viz,  the  pentagons  g  utmn^hdnk  /,.&o.  (fig.  59.)- 
The  firat  decrement  is  similar  to  that  which  produces 
the  rhomboidal  iron  ore*  The  second  has  this  proper- 
ty,  that  if  its  effects  were  complete,  it  would  give  a  do* 
decahedron  of  isosceles  triangles,  or  composed  of  two 
right  pyramids  united  at  their  bases.  The  triangles  of 
the  summits  are  frequently  farrowed  by  striae  parallel 
to  liie  bases  g  rtj  d  n,  g  d^  of  these  triangleSy  and  which 
point  out  the  direction  of  the  decrement. 

Analogical  Calcareous  Spar^  {Hauy)^  fig.  61  • 

Geometric  C^irfirc/tfr.-— Inclination  of  any  one,  imeh^ 
of  the  trapezoids  of  the  summits  to  the  corresponding 
vertical  trapezoid  ecpg^  116*  33' 54"  j  angles  of 
the  same  trapezoid  1=114°  *8'  $&'\  ^=75®  31'  20"j 
771  or  A=  8 5®  4'  5 2".  Angles  of  the  trapezoid  ehog^ 
e=90°  i  0=  I  if  25'  53"  J  gzz6f  47'  44"  7  ^=74° 
46'  23"  J  of  the  trapezoid  ccgp^  e=6o*' j  11=98 
J  2'  46"  5  c  or  gzzioo^  S3'  37"- 

Geomet.  Propert.^-i,  In  each  vertical  trapezoid,  the 
triangle  c eg  is  equilateral.  2.  The  height  ex  o(  this 
triangle  is  double  the  height  p  x  of  the  opposite  tri- 
angle cpg,  3.  In  the  trapezoid  ehog^  and  the  other 
similarly  situated,  the  angle  ^  eg  is  a  right  angle.  4. 
If  the  diagonal  gkhe  drawn,  the  triangle  heg  will  be 
similar  to  any  one  a  of  (Jig.  I2.)  of  those  which  wonld 
be  produced  by  drawing  in  the  primitive  rhombus  the 
two  diagonals  bf^  a  d.  5.  If  in  the  trapezoid  emth^ 
or  any  other  situated  at  the  summits,  the  diagonals 
e  iy  m'/i  be  drawn,  the  height  ^  /  of  the  inferior  triangle 
tneh  will  be  double  the  height  f  /  of  the  superior  tri- 
angle m  i  k.  6.  The  triangle  mik  is  similar  to  i  of  the 
rhombus  of  every  obtuse  spar,  divided  by  the  horizontal 
diagonal,  and  the  triangle  m  ^  A  is  similar  to  7  of  the 
rhombus  of  the  acute  spar  divided  in  the  same  manner. 

The  numerous  analogies  connecting  this  variety  with 
different  crystalline  forms,  whether  considering  certain 
angles  formed  by  planes,  or  certain  triangles  obtained 
by  drawing  the  diagonals  of  the  trapezoids,  led  the  au- 
thor of  this  theory  to  give  it  the  name  of  anakgical 
spar.  It  is  derived  from  three  other  varieties,  viz.  very 
obtuse  spar,  by  the  trapezoids  emi  h^fih  *,  &c.;  me- 
tastatic spar,  by ihe  trapezoids cmdc^e  h 0 g^  0 htss^ 
&c.  *,  and  the  prismatic  spar  by  the  trapezoids  hack^ 
e  egp^  &c.  which  are  consequently  parallel  to  the  axis. 
The  trapezoids  imeh^fi  h  «,  &c.  are  often  separated 
by  an  intermediary  ridge  from  the  vertical  trapezoids 
cegp^gov&r^  &c.  In  that  erase  the  trapezoids  cdme^ 
gehoy  &c.  are  changed  into  pentagons. 

Icosa/iedral  Sulphurei  oflron^  (fig..  6^,^ 

Geometric  C/«7r«<J/tfr.— Respective  inclinations  ef  the 
isosceles  triangles  PLR,  PSR,  126^52'  11";  of  any 
one  PNL  of  the  equilateral  triangles  to  each  adja- 
cent isosceles  triangle,  PLR,  or  LNK,  l4o®  46'  17". 
Angles  of  the  isosceles*  triangle  PLR,  Ls48^  xi' 
20"  J  P  or  Rrr6  J**  54'  2o'V 

This  variety  is  the  result  of  a  combination  of  the  law 
which  produces  the  octahedron  originating  from  a  cube 
(fig.  53.)  with  that  which  takes  place  for  the  dode«* 
cabedroa  with   pentagonal  planes  (fig.  27..  and  28^) 


The  first  law  prodoces  the  etgKfc  eqailiateral  triangles  straetareef 

winch  correspond  with  the  solid  angles  of  the  nocleos  \   Ciyeutk. 

and  the  second  produces  twelve  isosceles  triangles,  sitn* 

ated  two  and  two  above  the  six  faces  of  the  same  ntt« 

cleas.     If  a  dodecahedron  similar  to  that  of  fig.  28* 

were  converted  geometrically  into  this  icosahedrony  it 

woold  he  sufficient  to  make  the  planes  of  eight  sections 

pass  throngb  it  in   the   following  mannler;    viz.  one 

through  the  angles  P,  N,  L,  (fig.  27.),  another  through 

the   angles  P,  M,  S  ^   a   third   through  the   singles 

L,  R,  U,  &c.     By  comparing  the  figures  27.  and  63.. 

the  relation  between  the  polyhedra  will  be  seen  by  the 

oorrespondenee  of  the  letters }  bnt  this  is  merely  an* 

artificial  operation  }   for  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 

nucleus  of  the  ioosahedra  which  wonld  be  obtained^ 

would  be  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  dodecahedimit. 

since  the  solid  angles  of  the  latter  nucleus  would  be 

confounded  with  the  angl|a  D,  C,  G,  &c.  (fig.  28.)  of 

the  dodecahedron  ^  but  t£e  other  noelens  would  have 

its  solid  angles  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  equilateial 

triangles  MPS,  NPL,  URL,  (fig.  63.). 

The  ieosahedron  of  the  sulphuret  of  iron^  which  is  not 
very  common,  has  been  confoonded  with  the  regdlar 
geometrical  icoeahedron  which  has  all  its  angles  equila- 
teral. Theory  shows  that  the  existence  of  the  latter 
icosabedron  is  equally  impossible  in  mineralogy  as  the 
geometrical  dodecahedrdn.  Among  the  five  regular 
polyhedra  of  geometry,  vit.  the  cube,  the  tetrahedroD^* 
the  octahedron,  the  dodecahedron,  and  the  icdsahedronV 
the  three  former  can  only  exist  among  nriaerals  accord^ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  crystallization.. 

Polynomtms  Petunxe  (i£izrr),  fig.  64* 

Geometric  CAarac^^r.-^Respective  inclination  of  the 
narrow  planes,  onkm^  ^f^^S^  ^^  ^^  adjacent  planes* 
on  e^ch  side,  150^  \  of  the  planes  ctYg^VqmH 
to  those  contiguous  to  them  by  the  edges  t  F,  PN^ 
126° ;  of  the  heptagon /7  G  c  /(/^»  to  the  enneagoa 
'B^ebnoV  rs,  99®  41'^  8"  5  of  the  trapezium  d  afc 
both  to  the  plane  n  h  afh  ilk^  and  to  the  heptagon 
pGtcde%y  135^  \  of  the  facet  d e  a  b^  oi  AB  %p^ 
to  the  same  pentagon,  124*  15'  x^. 

Hauy  had  not -observed  the  petnnze  cryataMtzed  qih 
der  its  primitive  form..    This  form,  <  sdcfa  as  it  is  ghren 
by  the  mechanical  division  of  seeondary  crystals,  is  that* 
of  an  oblique  prism  of  four  planes  (fig.  66.), 'two  of' 
which,  such  as  GOAD,  RBHN,   are   pei'peiidicnfaur 
to  the  bases  ADNH,  OGRB ;   the  other  two,  viz; 
BO  AH,  RGDN,  make  with  the  former^  angka  of* 
1 20**  at  the  ridges  OA,  RN,  and  angles  of  60P  to* 
wards  the  opposite  ridges  BH,  GD.     These  planek 
are  inclined  to  the  bases  at  that  place  of  the  ridges 
GO,  BB,  III®  ^^  43",  and  at  the  opposite  ridgee 
68^  30'  if*.    This  form  is  at  the  sane  time  that  of 
the    molecule.      By  theory,   the  two   parallelograms 
GOAD,  OGRB,  as  well  as  their  parallels^are  equal- 
in  extent ;  and  the  parallelogram  BOAH,  or  iU  oppo« 
site,  RGDN,  is  double  each  of  the  preceding.    Tins: 
may  serve  to  explain  the  roughness*  of  the  seetions  made 
in  the  direction  BOAH,  when  compared  with  those 
in  the  directions  of  the  small  paralielomtBis,  the  latter 
being  always  smooth  and  brHliaot.    If,  however^  the  * 
diagonal  OR  b^  drawn,  it  wilt  be  found*  pelrpendica^ 
lar  to  OA  and  RN  v  or,  it  will  be  situaled  berison^ 

udly^ 
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8Lrietare«r  tally,  by  lappMiDg  that  the  ridges  O A,  ^H  have  a 
CnrauU.    vertical  position. 

^'  ^  *  Thif  mineral  cxhibiti  the  most  complicated  variety 
iffhicb  the  author  has  observed  among  this  kind  of  crys- 
tals. To  comprehend  its  structure,  suppose  that  hpyr^ 
(Cg.  65.)  represents  a  section  of  the  nucleus  AR,  (fig. 
66.)|made  byaplane  perpendicular  to  the  parallelograms 
GOAD,  BOAHy  and  subdivided  into  a  multitude  of 
small  parallelograms,  which  are  the  analogous  sections 
of  so  many  molecules.  Here  the  side  y  r  (fig.  6$^)^ 
Fbich  is  the  same  section  of  tbe  cutting  plane  as 
GOAD,  is  greater  than  it  ougbt  to  be  in  regard  to  the 
side  c  r  (fig.  6s*\  which  is  the  same  section  as  BO  AH 
(fig.  66,).  But  these  dimensions  are  suited  to  those  of 
the  secondary  crystal,  and  here  occasion  no  difficulty, 
because  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  primitive  form  has 
been  extended  more  in  one  direction  than  in  another  \ 
for  tlyis  form  is  to  be  considered  only  as  a  convenient 
idatum  for  the  explanation  of  the  structure,  and  the 
crystal  consists  merely  in  an  assemblage  of  similar 
molecules  \  so  that  it  is  the  dimensions  of  these  mole- 
cules which  remain  invariable. 

By  comparing  fig.  64.  and  6c*  it  will  be  found,  x. 
That  the  plane/a bnklih  (fig.  64.)  and  iU  opposite 
which  correspond  to  mn^dg  (fig.  6s»)  are  parallel  to 
two  planes  of  tbe  nucleus,  viz.  GOAD,  BRNH  (fig. 
^60f  and  therefore  do  not  result  from  any  law  of  decre- 
.roent.  2.  That  the  plane  P  o  i»  N,  i^nd  Its  opposite  (fig. 
164.)  which  correspond  to  ao^eg^  (fig.  65.)  are  also  pa- 
rallel to  two  of  the  planes  of  the  nucleus,  viz.  BOAH 
RGDN,  (fig.  6$.).  3*  That  tbe  plane  0  n  k  m^  and 
its  opposite  (fig*  64.)  which  correspond  to  0  n,  e  g^ 
(fig.  65.)  result  from  a  decrement  bjr  two  rows  parallel 
to  the  ridges  AO,  NR,  (fig.  66,)*  4.  That  tbe  plane 
c/g  h^  and  its  opposite,  (fig.  64.),  result  from  a  decre- 
ment by  four  rows  parallel  to  the  ridges  GD,  BH,  (fig. 
66.)»  vl^ch  decrement  takes  plac^  on  the  other  side  of 
these  ridges.  From  this  it  may  be  seen,  that  decrements 
4ifiereQt  in  their  measure^  give  rise  to  planes  similarly 
pitoated«  such  9l»o  nkm  and  c/^  A,  (fig.  64.),  which  is 
a  consequence  of  the  particular  ngure  of  the  moleculesp 
With  regard  to  the  faces  of  the  summit,  the  heptagon 
pG  i  cde  Zf  (fiff*  64.),  is  situated  parallel  to  the  base 
ERGO,  (fig.  o6.]..  The  enpeagon  B  srV  0  n  b  ex 
(fig.  64.)  is  produced  in  consequence  of  a  decrement 
by  one  row  on  the  angle  OBR  (fig.  66.),  or  parallel 
to  the  diagonal  OR  i  w:hich  decrement  does  not  attain 
to  its  full  extent,  and  leaves  subsisting  the  neighbour- 
ing heptagon  parallel  to  the  base  BRGO.  It  may  be 
conceived,  from  what  has  been  said  on  the  position  of 
the  diagonal  OR,  why  the  line  c  s  (fig.  64.)  which 
separates  tbe  two  large  faces  of  the  summit,  is  situated 
horizontally,  by  supposing  that  th^  planes  have  a  ver- 
tical position. 

The  trapeziums  d  afc^  A  p  GC,  are  the  result  of  a 
decrement  bv  one  row  on  the  ridges  GO,  BR  (fig. 
66.)«  The  facet  deb  a  (fig.  64.)  arises  from  a  decre*- 
meot  by  two  rows  parallel  to  the  ridge  BO  (fig.  6^^. 
AVIth  regard  to  the  other  facet  AB  s(/»,  which  has  the 
same  positioa  as  the  preceding,  in  relation  to  the  oppo- 
site part  of  the  crystal,  it  results  from  an  intermediarv 
law*  by  a  row  of  double  molecules  on  the  angle  0B& 
(figt  60.).  The  rhombuses  bclA^kltu  (fig.  67.)  re- 
present the  horizontal  sections  of  two  of  these  double 
molecules  taken  in  the  same  row,  and  whose  relation 
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to  the  rest  of  tbe  arrangement  will  become  sensible  Strnciure  of 
by  comparing  these  rhombuses  with  those  marked  with  Crystals 
the  same  letters  in  fig.  6^.  This  variety  of  crystals  is 
subject  to  a  change  of  dimensions ;  the  faces  pGtc  de^s^ 
fa  bnklih^  and  their  opposites,  uhich  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  are  elongated  in  the  direction  of 
their  breadth,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  a  qaadrl- 
lateral,  rectangular  prism,  the  snmmlts  of  which  would 
be  formed  by  the  faces  situated  towards  the  ridges 
FN,  YU  Crystals  of  this  variety,  which  are  opaque, 
and  of  a  whitish,  yellowish,  and  sometimes  reddish 
colour,  are  found  in  granites  \  some  are  in  groups,  and 
some,  but  more  rarely,  are  met  with  in  single  cry- 
stab. 

III.  Number  of  Primitivs  Forms. 

In  tbe  examples  which  have  been  given,  the  author 
of  the  theory  has  chosen  the  parallelepiped  for  a  nucleus, 
on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  its  form.  He  has  hitherto 
found  that  all  tbe  priori tive  forms  may  be  reduced  to  nix. 
I.  Tbe  parallelepiped  in  general,  which  comprehends 
the  cube,  the  rhomboid,  and  all  the  solids  terminated  by 
six  faces  parallel  two  and  two.  2.  Tbe  regular  tetrahe- 
dron. 3.  The  octahedron  with  triangular  faces.  4. 
The  hexagonal  prism.  5.  The  dodecahedron  with 
rhomboidal  planes.  6.  The  dodecahedron  with  isosceles 
triangular  faces. 

Among  these  forms  there  are  some  found  as  nucleus, 
which  have  tbe  measure  of  their  angles  the  same  iu 
different  kinds  of  minerals.  It  is  to  be  considered  that 
these  nuclei  are  composed,  in  tbe  first  instance,  of  ele- 
mentary molecules,  and  that  it  is  possible  that  tbe  same 
form  of  nucleus  may  be  produced  in  one  species  by 
elements  of  a  certain  nature,  and  in  another  species  by 
different  elements  combined  in  a  different  manner,  as  we 
see  integrarit  molecules,  some  cubic,  and  some  tetiafae- 
dral,  produce  similar  secondary  forms  by  the  operation 
of  different  laws  of  decrement.  But  it  may  be  observed, 
that  all  tbe  forms  which  have  hitherto  occurred  as  nu- 
clei, on  the  different  species,  are  such  as  have  a  particu- 
lar character  of  perfection  and  regularity,  as  the  cube, 
the  regular  octahedron,  and  the  dodecahedron  with 
equal  and  similar  rhombuses  for  its  faces. 

IV.  Forms  or  the  Integral  Molecules. 

The  primitive  form  is  that  which  is  obtained  by  sec- 
tions made  on  all  the  similar  parts  of  tbe  secondary 
crystals  \  and  these  sections,  continued  parallel  to  them- 
selves, conduct  to  a  determination  of  the  form  of  the 
integral  molecules,  of  which  the  whole  crystal  is  the 
assemblage.  There  is  no  crystal  from  which  a  nucleus 
in  tbe  form  of  a  parallelepiped  may  not  be  extracted, 
by  making  tbe  limitation  to  six  selections,  parallel  two 
and  two.  In  a  great  number  of  substances,  this  pa- 
rallelepiped is  the  last  term  of  the  mechanical  division, 
Mid  consequently  the  real  nucleus  \  but  in  some  mine^ 
rals  this  paralielopiped  is  divisible,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  tbe  crystal,  by  farther  sections  ma|le  in  the  different 
directions  of  the  faces,  from  which  results  a  new  solid, 
wbicli  will  be  the  nucleus,  if  all  tbe  parts  of  tbe  se^- 
condary  ciystal  superadded  to  this.nucleas  an  simi- 
larly sitimted.  When  ,tbe  mechaaioal  divisioa  coo- 
ducts  to  a,paralle)opiped,  divisible  only  by  sections  peui 
rallel  to  its  six  faces,  the  moleculea  are  parallelo|ripeds. 

5  I  a  similar 
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ktractoreoriimnar  to  the  nacleos }  but  in  all  other  cases  their  form 
Crygult.  Hifkn  from  that  of  the  nacleus.  This  may  be  lllostrated 
by  an  example. 

Let  ac  As  no  (fig.  68.)  be  a  cube,  having  two  of  its 
solid  angles  a,  s^  situated  on  the  same  Tertical  line ) 
this  line  will  be  the  axis  of  the  cube,  and  the  points 
a  and  s  will  be  its  summits.  Let  it  be  supposed  that 
this  cube  is  divisible  by  sections,  each  of  which,  such 
as  a  A  77,  passes  through  one  of  the  summits  o,  and  by 
two  oblique  diagonals  a  ^,  a  n,  contiguous  to  the  sum- 
mit. By  this  section  the  solid  angle  f  will  be  detach* 
ed  i  and  as  there  are  six  solid  angles,  situated  laterally, 
viz.  f,  A,  c,  r,  0,  71,  the  six  sections  will  produce  an 
acute  rhomboid,  the  summits  of  which  will  be  con- 
founded with  those  of  the  cube.  At  fig.  69.  this 
rhomboid  is  represented  existing  in  the  cube  in  such  a 
manner,  that  its  six  lateral  solid  angles  6,  d^/^  p,  g,  r, 
correspond  with  the  middle  of  the  faces  ac  hi^c  rsh^ 
bins^  &c.  of  the  cube  \  but  each  of  the  angles  at  the 
summits  b  a  g^d  sf^p  sf^  &c.  of  the  acute  rhomboid, 
are  =60^,  from  which  it  follows,  that  the  lateral 
angles  a  hf^  a  gf^  &c.  are  z=i20^*  Besides,  it  is  pro- 
ved by  theory,  that  tlie  cube  is  the  result  of  a  decre- 
ment which  takes  place  by  a  single  row  of  small  rhom- 
boids, similar  to  the  acute  rhomboid  on  the  six  oblique 
ridges  a  b^ag^ae^s  d^  tf^  s  p.  This  decrement  pro- 
duces two  faces,  one  on  each  side  of  each  of  these  ridges, 
making  in  the  whole  I2  faces}  but  as  the  two  faces, 
having  the  same  line  of  ridge  for  their  departure,  are  on 
the  same  plane  j  by  the  nature  of  the  decrement,  the  1 2 
faces  will  be  reduced  to  six,  which  are  squares,  so  that 
the-  secondary  solid  is  a  cube. 

Suppose  that  the  cube  (fig.  68.)  admits,  in  regard  to 
lis  summits  a,  «,  two  new  divisions  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding six,  one  of  which  passes  through  the  points 
c,  t,  0|  ^nd  the  other  through  the  points  h^  n,  r.  The 
first  will  also  pass  through  the  points  ^,  g^  e,  and  the 
second  through  the  points  d^Kp^  (fig.  69.  and  70.)  of 
the  rhomboid}  from  which  it  follows,  that  these  two 
divisions  will  each  detach  a  regular  tetrahedron  b  a  g  e, 
or  ds/p  (fig.  70.)  }  so  that  the  rhomboid  will  be  found 
converted  into  a  regular  octahedron  e/^&g,  l^Of  which 
will  be  the  real  nucleus  of  the  cube }  for  it  is  produced 
by  divisions  similarly  made  in  relation  to  the  eight  so- 
lid angles  of  the  cube.  If  we  suppose  the  same  cube 
to  be  divisible  throughout  its  whole  extent  by  analo- 
gous sections,  it  is  clear  that  each  of  the  small  rhom- 
boids, of  which  it  is  the  assemblage,  will  be  found  in 
like  manner  subdivided  into  an  octahedron,  and  two 
regular  tetrahedrons,  applied  on  the  two  opposite  faces 
of  the  octahedron.  By  taking  the  octahedron  for  a 
nucleus,  a  cube  may  be  constructed  round  it,  by  regu- 
lar subtractions  of  small  complete  rhomboids.  If,  for 
example,  we  suppose  decrements,  by  a  single  row  of 
these  rhomboids,  having  b  for  the  point  of  their  depar- 
ture, and  made  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  inferior 
edges  ^^  e  gi  d  e^  d  f^  of  the  fbur  triangles,  which 
unite  to  form  the  solid  angle  6,  there  will  result  four 
tsces,  which  will  be  found  on  a  level,  and  like  the 
oqlabedron,  with  six  soKd  angles,  similar  decrements 
around  the  other  five  angles  will  produce  twenty  faces, 
which  taken  four  and  f6ur  will  be  equally  on  a  level, 
naking  in  the  whole  six  distinct  faces,  situated  as  those 
iif:  tbp  cube  (fig.  68.).    The  result  will  be  exactly  the. 

3. 


same  as  in  the  case  of  the  rhomboid,  considered  as  no-  stmctetc  «r 
clens.  Ciyiuls. 

In  whatever  way  we  proceed  to  subdivide,  either  the  ▼ 
cube,  the  rhombus,  or  the  octahedron,  we  shall  always 
have  solids  of  two  forms,  that  is  to  say,  octahedrons  and 
tetrahedrons,  without  being  able  to  reduce  the  result  of 
the  division  to  unity.  But  the  molecules  of  a  crystal  be- 
ing similar,  Hauy  thinks  it  probable,  that  the  structure 
was,  as  it  were,  interspersed  with  a  multitude  of  smaH 
vacuities,  occupied  either  with  the  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion or  some  other  substance  \  so  that,  if  it  were  possible 
to  carry  the  division  to  its  limits,  one  of  those  two  kinds 
of  solids  would  disappear,  and  the  whole  crystal  would 
be  found  composed  only  of  molecules  01  the  other 
form.  This  view  is  the  more  admissible,  as  each  oc- 
tahedron being  enveloped  with  eight  tetrahedrons,  and 
each  tetrahedron  being  in  like  manner  enveloped  with 
four  octahedrons,  whichever  of  these  forms  may  be 
supposed  to  be  suppressed,  the  remaining  solids  will  joia 
exactly  by  their  edges  \  so  that  in  this  respect  there 
will  be  continuity  and  uniformity  throughout  the  whole  . 
extent  of  the  mass.  It  may  be  readily  conceived  how 
each  octahedron  is  enveloped  with  tetrahedrons.  By 
attending  to  the  division  of  the  cube  only  by  the  six 
sections  which  give  the  rhomboid,  we  may  depart  at 
pleasure  from  any  two,  a,  ^  ;  0,  A  ;  r,  »  / 1^  r,  of  the 
eight  solid  angles,  provided  that  these  two  angles  be 
opposite,  to  each  other.  But  by  departioff  from  the 
angles  tf,  «,  the  rhomboid  will  be  in  the  position  shewn 
at  fig.  70.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  depart  from  the 
solid  angles  0,  ^,  these  angles  will  become  the  summits 
of  a  new  rhomboid  (fig.  72.),  composed  of  the  same 
octahedron  as  that  of  fig.  71.  with  two  new  tetrahedrons 
applied  on  the  faces  b  dj\  e  gp^  (fig.  72.),  which  were 
unoccupied  on  the  rhomboid  of  fig.  70.  Fig.  73. 
represents  the  case  In  which  the  two  tetrahedrons  repose 
on  the  faces  db  t^  f  gp^  of  the  octahedron  j  and  fig. 

ir4.  represents  the  case  in  which  they  would  rest  00  the 
aces  bfg^  d  e  p»  Hence,  whatever  may  be  the  two 
solid  angles  of  the  cube  assumed  for  the  points  of 
departure,  we  shall  always  have  the  same  octahedron, 
with  two  tetrahedrons  contiguous  by  their  summits  to 
these  two  solid  angles  $  and  there  being  eight  of  these 
solid  angles,  the  central  octahedron  will  be  circumscribed 
with  eight  tetrahedrons,  which  will  rest  on  its  faces. 
By  continuing  the  division  always  parallel  to  the  first 
sections,  the  same  efiect  will  always  take  place.  Each 
face  of  the  octahedron,  however  small  it  may  be  sop- 
posed  to  be,  adheres  to  a  face  of  the  tetrahedron,  and 
reciprocally  \  and  each  tetrahedron  is  enveloped  with, 
four  octahedrons. 

The  structure  which  is  here  explained  is  that  of 
fluate  of  lime,  or  floor  spar.  By  dividing  a  cube  of 
this  substance,  we  may  at  pleasure  extract  rhomboids 
which  liave  the  angles  formed  by  their  planes  equal  to 
123^,  or  regular  octahedrons,  or  tetrahedrons  equally 
regular.  In  some  other  substances,  as  rock  crystal, 
carbonate  of  lead,  6|cc.  which  being  mechanically  di« 
vided  beyond  the  term  at  which  we  should  have  a 
rhomboid  or  a  paraHelopiped,  parts  of  variooa  diierent 
forips  are  obtained,  arranged  together  even  in  a.  more 
complicated  manner  thi^n  in  floor  S|»ar.  la  conse- 
quence of  these  mixed-  structures,  there  is  some  uncer- 
tainty ^8pectin|[  the  real  figure  of  th^.  iate^ral  mole- 
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SiractBraor^Q^^  which  belong  to  these  luhstaoces.  It  10  observedy 
«;rjtuU  boweYer,  that  the  tetnihedron  is  alwajrt  one  of  those 
solids  which  concar  lo  the  formation  of  small  rhom- 
boids or  parallelopipeds  that  would  be  extracted  from 
the  crystal  by  a  first  division.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  substances  which|  being  divided  in  every  pos« 
ftible  direction,  resolve  themselves  only  into  tetrahe- 
drons. Gameti  blendes,  and  tourmaline,  belong  to 
this  nnmber. 

Several  minerals  are  divisible  into  ri^ht  triangular 
prisms*  8uch  is  the  apatite,  whose  primitive  form  is  a 
regular  right  hezahedral  prism,  divisible  parallel  to  its 
bases  and  its  planes,  from  which  necessarily  result  right 
prisms  with  three  planes*  Fig.  76.  repre^fents  one  of 
the  bases  of  the  hexabedral  prism,  divided  into  small 
equilateral  triangles,  which  are  the  bases  of  so  many 
nH>lecules,  and  which  being  taken  two  and  two,  form 
quadrilateral  prisms,  with  rhombuses  for  their  bases. 

By  adopting  then  the  tetrahedron,  in  the  doubtful 
cases  already  mentioned,  all  the  forms  of  integral  mo- 
lecules may  be  in  general  reduced  to  three,  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  simplicity,  viz.  the  parallelopiped, 
the  simplest  of  all  the  solids,  having  parallel  faces  two 
and  two}  the  triangular  prism,  the  simplest  of  all 
prisms ;  and  the  tetrahedron,  which  Is  the  simplest  of 
pyramids.  This  simplicity  may  furnish  a  reason  for 
the  preference  given  to  the  tetrahedron  in  floor  spar, 
and  the  other  substances  which  have  been  mentioned 
as  examples.  But  the  ingenions  author  of  the  theory 
cautiously  declines  to  speak  decisively  on  tbe  subject, 
ms  the  want  of  direct  and  precise  observations,  he  ob- 
serves, leaves  to  theory  only  conjectures  and  probabi- 
lities. 

But  the  essential  object  is,  that  the  different  forms 
to  which  these  mixed  structures  lead,  are  arranged  in 
such  a  manner,  that  their  assemblage  ia  equivalent  to 
a  anm  of  small  parallelepipeds,  as  has  been  seen  to  be 
the  case  in  regard  to  fluor  spar :  and  that  the  laminae 
of  superposition  applied  on  the  nucleus,  decrease  by 
subtractions  of  one  or  more  rows  of  the&e  parallelepi- 
peds. The  basis  of  the  theory  exists,  therefore,  inde- 
pendently of  the  choice  which  might  be  made  of  anv 
of  the  forms  obtained  by  tbe  mechanical  division. 

With  the  help  of  this  result  the  decrements  to  which 
crystals  are  subject,  whatever  be  their  primitive  forms, 
are  found  reducible  to  those  which  take  place  in  sub- 
stances, where  this  form,  as  well  as  that  of  the  mo- 
lecules, are  indivisible  parallelepipeds  \  and  the  theory 
has  this  advantage  of  being  able  to  generalise  its  ob- 
ject, by  connecting  with  one  fact,  that  multitude  of 
facts  which,  on.  account  of  their  diversity,  seem  to  be 
little  ausceptible  of  being  brought  to  one  common 
point.  But  what  has  been  said,  will  be  still  more  il- 
lustrated.by  example&of  the  manner  in  which  we  may 
reduce  to  tbe  theory  of  the  parallelopiped,  tliat  of  tbe 
forms  which  are  different  from  that  solid. 

Ciytials  whose  Molecules  are  Tetrahedrons^  with  Iso^ 

sceles  Triangular  Faces. 

Garnet. 

1.  Primitive  Garnet  (fig.  76^ 

Ctmmetric  CAflmcfer.-— Respective  inclinations  of  any 
two  of  tbe  fiicet  of  tba  dodecahedron,  x  20^    Angles 
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of  the  rhombus  CLGH,  C  or  Grriop^  28'  i6"ist«ctoreirf-' 
L  or  H=:78*  3 1'  44".  Cry«ti.l». 

N«t withstanding  the  vitreous  appearance  in  general 
exhibited  on  tbe  fractures  of  garnets  of  the  primitive 
form,  laminae  may  be  perceived  on  them,  situated  pa- 
rallel to  the  rhombuses  which  compOHe  tbeir  surface. 
Let  Utf  suppose  the  dodecahedron  divided  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  lamina,  and,  for  the  greater  simplicity,  let 
09  suppose  the  sections  to  pass  through  the  centre. 
One  of  these  sections,  viz.  that  which  will  be  parallel 
to  the  two  rhombuses  DLFN,  BHOR,  will  concur 
with  a  hexagon,  which  would  pass  through  the  points 
E,  C,  O,  P,  I,  A,  by  making  the  tour  of  the  crystal 
A  second  section  parallel  to  the  two  rhombuses  GLPF, 
BEAR,  will  coincide  with  another  hexagon  shewn  by 
the  points  D,  C,  H,  O,  1,  N.  And  if  the  division  be 
continued  parallel  to  the  other  eight  rhombuses,  taken 
two  and  two,  it  will  be  found  that  the  planes  of  the 
sections  will  be  confounded  with  four  new  hexagons 
analogous  to  the  preceding.  But  by  resuming  all  these 
hexagons,  it  will  appear  that  their  sides  correspond, 
some  of  them  with  the  small  diagonals  of  the  rhombus 
ses  of  tbe  dodecahedron,  viz.  those  which  would  be 
drawn  from  C  to  G,  from  A  to  I,  from  C  to  B,  &c 
and  others  would  correspond  with  the  different  lidee^ 
EC,  GP,  PI,  EA,  &c  * 

I.  The  planes  then  of  tbe  sections  passinir  throogb 
the  sides  and  throogb  the  small  diagonals  of  The  twelve 
rhombuses,  will  subdivide  the  whole  surface  into  24 
isosceles  triangles,  which  will  be  the  halves  of  these 
rhombuses.  2.  Since  the  planes  of  the  sections  past 
also  tbrough  tbe  centre  of  the  crysUl,  they  will  de- 
tach 24  pyramids  with  three  faces}  tbe  bases  of 
which,  if  we  choose,  will  be  the  external  triangles 
that  make  part  of  the  surface  of  the  dodecahedron,  and 
of  which  the  summits  will  be  united  in  the  centre. 

Besides,  if  we  Uke,  for  example,  the  six  Utrahe- 
drons,  which  have  for  external  faces  the  halves  of  the 
three  rhombases  CEDL,  CLGH,  CEBH,  these  six 
tetrahedrons  will  form  a  rhomboid  represented  by  fig. 
77.  and  in  which  the  three  inferior  rhombuses  DLGS, 
GHBS,  DEBS,  result  from  three  divisions  which  pass, 
one  through  tbe  hexagon  DLGORA,  (fig.  76.)  }  the 
•econd  through  the  hexagon  GHBANF  j  and  the  third 
through  the  hexagon  BEDFPO.  Fig.  77.  also  repre- 
•enU  the  two  tetrahedrons,  the  bases  of  which  make 
part  of  the  rhombus  CLGH.  One  of  these  is  marked 
witb  the  letters  L,  C,  G,  S,  and  the  other  with  the 
letters  H,  C,  G,  S.  ^  And  by  applying  what  has  been 
said  to  the  other  nine  rhombuses,  which  are  united 
three  and  three,  around  the  poinU  F,  A,  H,  (fig.  77.)* 
we  shall  have  three  new  rhomboids  }  from  which  it 
follows,  that  the  24  tetrahedrons,  considered  six  and 
six,  form  four  rhomboids  \  so  that  the  dodecahedron 
may  be  conceived  as  being  itself  immediately  composed 
of  these  four  rhomboids,  and  in  tbe  last  analysis  of  24 
tetrahedrons. 

It  ma^  be  observed,  that  the  dodecahedron  having 
eight  solid  angles,  each  formed  with  three  planes,  they 
might  have  been  considered  as  the  assemblage  of  the 
four  rhomboids,  whicb  would  have  for  exterior  sum- 
mits the  four  angles  G,  B,  D,  A  >  from  which  it  fol- 
lows  that  any  one  of  the  faces,  such  as  CLGQ,  is 
common  to  two  rhomboids,  one  of  which  would  have 
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Structure  of  Its  summit  in  C,  and  tfae  other  in  G,  and  which  would 
Ciytt»JU>  themselves  have  a  common  part  in  the  interior  of  the 
'  crystal. 

We  may  remark  farther,  that  a  line  GS  (fig.  77.) 
drawn  from  any  one  G  (fig.  76.)  of  the  solid  angles 
cbmposed  of  three  planes,  as  far  as  the  centre  of  the 
dodecahedron,  is  at  the  same  time  the  axis  of  the  rhom- 
boid, which  would  have  its  summit  in  C  (fig.  76.  and 
77.).  The  composing  rhomboids  then  have  this  proper- 
ty, that  their  axis  is  equal  to  the  sides  of  the  rhombus. 
From  which,  with  a  little  attention,  we  may  conclude, 
that  in  each  tetrahedron,  such  as  CLGS  (fig.  77.),  all 
the  faces  are  equal  and  similar  isosceles  triangles. 

If  the  division  of  the  dodecahedron  be  continued  by 
sections  passing  between  those  which  we  have  supposed 
to  be  directed  towards  the  centre,  and  which  should  be 
parallel  to  them,  we  should  obtain  tetrahedrons  always 
smaller,  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner,  that  taking 
them  in  groups  of  six,  they  would  form  rhomboids  of  a 
bulk  proportioned  to  their  own. 

The  tetrahedrons,  which  would  be  the  term  of  the 
division,  were  it  possible  to  reach  it,  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  real  molecules  of  the  garnet.  Bnt  it  will 
be  seen,  that  in  the  passage  to  the  secondary  forms,  the 
laminae  of  superposition,  which  envelope  the  nucleus, 
really  decrease  by  rows  of  small  rhomboids,  each  of 
which  Is  the  assemblage  of  these  tetrahedrons. 

The  sulphuret  of  zinc,  or  blende,  has  the  same  atruc* 
ture  as  the  garnet.  Hauy  informs  us  that  he  has  di- 
vided fragments  of  this  substance  by  very  clean  sec- 
tion^, in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  successively  the 
dodecahedron,  the  rhomboid  and  the  tetrahedron. 

2f  Trapezoidal  Garnet^  (fig.  78.). 

Geomet,  C^arar^^r.-^Respective  inclination  of  the  tra- 
pezoids, united  three  and  three  aroand  the  same 
solid  angle  D,  C,  G,  &c.  131°  48'  33";  of  the  tra- 
pezoids  united  four  and  four  around  the  same  solid 
angle  »,  «,  r,  &c.  131^48'  36".  Angles  of  any 
one  of  the  trapezoids  m  D  fi  L,  L=78°  if  46" ; 
D=i  17^  a'  8"  J  m  or  i/=82^  15'  3".  The  value  of 
the  angle  L  Is  the  same  as  that  of  the  acate  angle 
of  the  nucleus  of  calcareous  spar. 

This  variety  Is  the  result  of  a  series  of  laminse,  de- 
creasing at  the  four  edges,  on  all  the  faces  of  the  pri- 
mitive dodecahedron.  For  the  more  simplicity,  let  us 
first  consider  the  effect  of  this  decrement  in  regard  to 
the  rhombus  CLGM  (fig.  76.).  We  have  just  seen 
that  this  rhombus  was  supposed  to  belong  in  common 
to  two  rhomboids,  which  should  have  for  summits,  one 
the  point  C,  and  the  other  the  point  G.  Let  os  sup- 
pose that  the  laminse  applied  on  this  rhombus  decrease 
towards  their  four  edges  by  subtractions  of  a  single  row 
of  small  rhomboids,  m  such  a  manner  that  in  regard 
to  the  two  edges  CL,  CH,  circumstances  are  the  same 
as  if  the  rhombus  belonged  to  the  rhomboid  which 
has  its  summit  in  C  j  and  that  in  regard  to  the  other 


two  edges  GL,  GH,  the  effect  is  the  tame  as  if  the  Stmetnreof 
rhombus  belonged  to  the  rhomboid,  which  has  Its  sam-  Crystals, 
mit  in  G.  This  disposition  is  admissible  here  in  conse- 
queuce  of  the  particular  structure  of  the  dodecahedron, 
which  permits  us  to  obtain  small  rhomboids ;  some  of 
which  have  their  faces  parallel  to  the  faces  of  that  with 
its  summit  In  C,  and  the  rest  to  that  havlne  its  summit 
in  G  (d). 

The  results  of  the  four  decrements  being  thus  quite 
similar  to  each  other,  the  laminse  of  superposition,  ap- 
plied on  the  rhombus  CLGH,  and  on  each  of  the 
other  rhombuses  of  the  dodecahedron,  will  form  as 
many  right  quadrangular  pyramids,  which  will  have 
for  bases  these  same  rhombuses.  Fig.  79.  represents 
the  pyramids  which  rest  on  the  three  rhombuses  CLDE, 
CEBH,  CGHB  (fig.  76.),  and  which  have  for  sum- 
mits the  points  m^  e^  s,  (fig.  76.)  ^  but  on  account  of 
the  decrement  by  a  simple  row,  the  adjacent  triangu- 
lar faces,  such  as  £  I7i  C,  £  ^  C  of  the  two  pyramids 
that  belong  to  the  rhombuses  CLDE,  CEBH,  are 
on  a  level,  and  form  a  quadrilateral  'EmCs.  But 
we  had  1 2  pyramids,  and  consequently  48  triangles. 
These  divided  by  two  give  24  quadrilaterals,  which 
will  compose  the  surface  of  the  secondary  crystal. 
But  because  the  rhomboldal  bases  of  the  two  pjrramids 
extend  more,  in  proceeding  from  L  to  E,  or  from  H 
to  £,  than  in  proceeding  from  D  to  C,  or  from  B 
to  C,  the  sides  m  E,  £  ^  of  the  quadrilateral  will  be 
longer  than  the  sides  Cm,  C ^.  And  besides  tn £  will 
be  equal  to  £  J,  and  C  m  equal  to  C  s.  Thus  the  qua- 
drilaterals will  be  trapezoids  which  have  their  sides 
equal  two  and  two.  There  is  no  crystalline  form  in 
which  the  striae,  when  they  do  exist,  shew  in  a  more 
sensible  manner,  the  mechanism  of  the  structure  than 
in  this  variety  of  garnet.  We  may  here  see  the  series 
of  decreasing  rhombuses  which  form  each  of  the  pyra- 
mids CLDE  in,  CEBH  ^,  &c.  (figl  79.),  and  some- 
times the  furrows  are  so  deep  that  they  produce  a 
kind  of  stair,  the  steps  of  which  have  a  more  particu- 
lar polish  and  brilliancy  than  those  of  the  facets,  which 
are  parallel  to  the  faces  CEDL,  CHBE,  of  the  nn- 
cleus. 

If  the  decrements  stop  abruptly  at  a  certain  term,  so 
that  the  pyramids  are  not  terminated,  the  24  trapezoids 
will  be  reduced  to  elongated  hexagons,  which  will  inter- 
cept 12  rhombuses  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  nucleus. 
To  this  variety  Hauy  has  given  the  name  of  interme^ 
diary  garnet. 

In  the  sulphuret  of  zinc  the  regular  octahedron  is 
the  result  of  a  decrement  by  a  row  around  the  eight 
solid  angles,  composed  of  three  planes,  viz.  C,  B,  O, 
G,  F,  D,  A,  I,  (fig.  76.).  The  same  substance  also 
assumes  the  form  of  a  regular  tetrahedron,  by  the  help 
of  a  decrement  by  one  row  on  four  only  of  the  eight 
solid  angles  before  mentioned,  such  as  C,  O,  F,  A.  The 
structure  of  this  tetrahedoon  Is  remarkable,  as  it  pre- 
sents an  assemblage  of  other  tetrahedrons  with  isosceles 
faces. 

Crystals 


Stfactttrtof  , 

Cryiuls.  ^     Crystals  whose  Mokcuks  are  Triangular  Frwns. 

Oriental. 


Hauy  has  thus  denominated  the  gem  which  is  known 
under  the  different  names  tA  ruby,  sapphire^  oriental 
topa%^  according  as  the  coloar  is  red,  blue,  or  yellow. 
The  different  Tarieties  of  this  gem  have  not  been  ac- 
corately  described,  and  the  natnre  of  the  particular 
angles  of  each  has  not  been  precisely  indicated,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rare  occurrence  of  regularly  formed  cry- 
stals, or  when  such  have  been  found,  on  account  of 
their  being  defaced  by  being  water-worn,  or  otherwise 
injured.  But  from  some  crystals  which  were  suffi- 
ciently characterised,  Haoy  obtained  the  following  re- 
sults. 

I.  Prunitive  OrientaL 

This  mineral  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  a  regular 
bexaliedral  prism,  which  is  divisible  parallel  to  its  bases. 
According  to  theory,  which  points  out  other  joinings 
parallel  to  the  planes,  the  molecule  is  an  equilateral 
triangular  prism.  The  height  of  this  prism,  calculated 
by  theory,  is  a  little  less  than  three  times  the  height  of 
the  triangle  of  the  base. 

a.  Elongated  Oriental^  (fig.  8o.)» 

Geometric  C^nzc^^r.— Respective  inclinations  of  the 
triangles  IAS,  IBS,  139^  54'.  Angles  of  the  tri- 
angle IAS,  A=2a®  54'.    I  or  8=78*^  47'. 

This  form  is  the  result  of  a  decrement  by  a  simple 
row  of  small  quadrangular  prisms  on  all  the  edges  of  the 
bases  of  the  nucleus.  Let  q  d  (fig.  75.)  be  the  supe- 
rior base,  subdivided  into  small  triangles,  which  repre- 
sent the  analogous  bases  of  so  many  molecules.  The 
edges  of  the  laminae  of  superposition  will  correspond  suc- 
cessively to  the  hexagons  hilmnr^  e  kuxyv^  &c.  \ 
from  which  it  follows  that  the  subtractions  take  place 
by  rows  of  small  parallelopipieds  of  quadrangular  prisms 
composed  each  of  two  triangular  prisms. 

3*  Minor  Oriental. 

Geometric  C^an»r<^.*->Dod(Scahedron  formed  of  two 
right  pyramids  less  elongated  than  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding variety.  The  triangles  corresponding  to 
IAS,  IBS,  are  inclined  to  each  other  122^  56^.  In 
each  ef  these  triangles  the  angle  of  the  summit  is  31% 
and  each  of  the  angles  at  the  base  is  74^  30^. 

The  law  of  which  this  variety  is  the  result,  differs 
from  that  which  produces  the  preceding,  as  it  deter- 
mines a  mixed  decrement  by  three  rows  in  breadth  and 
twa  rows  in  height. 

4*  Enneagonal  Oriental,  (fig.  8x.) 

Geometric  Character, — Inclination  of  each  small  tri- 
angle, such  tLBcqi,  tathe  adjacent  base  aeiplbge  d, 

122*  ly. 

This  ia  the  elongated  oriental,  whose  summits  are  re* 
placed  by  two  faces  parallel  to  the  bases  of  the  nucleus, 
with  the  addition  of  six  small  isosceles  triangles  c  q  tV 
/  bf^  V  a  m,  &c.  the  three  superior  ef  which  are  alter- 
aato  in  position  with  the  three  Inferior.   These  triangles 
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are  the  result  of  a  decrement,  by  three  rows  of  small  StrvcUreof 

quadrangular  prisms  on  the  three  angles  of  the  superior  Cx^suls. 

base  of  the  nucleus,  such  as  b,  </,  ^  (fig.  75.),  and  on 

the  intermediate  angles  of  the  inferior  base.     It  may 

be  readily  conceived,  that  in   the   decrement   which 

takes  place,  for  example,  on  the  angle  g,  the  three  rows 

which  remain  unoccupied  between  that  angle  and  the 

corresponding  edge  of  the  first  lamina  of  superposition, 

are,  i.  the  small  rhombus  g  0  ip^  which  alone  forms  the 

first  row  ;  2.  the  two  rhombuses  osti,p%di;  3.  the 

three  rhombuses  situated  on  the  same  line  behind  the 


two  preceding. 

Crystals  of  this  gem  are  chiefly  found  In  the  kingdom 
of  Pegu.  Some  have  been  found  In  France,  which  have 
received  the  name  of  sapphires  of  Puy.  They  have 
been  also  found  at  a  little  distance  from  Velay,  on  the 
banks  of  a  rivulet  qear  the  village  of  Expailly,  where 
they  are  mixed  with  garnets  and  hyacinths.  These  have 
all  the  characters  of  the  stone  which  Is  denominated  ori- 
ental sapphire. 

V.  Difference  between  Structure  and  Inc&£« 

MENT. 

In  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  decrements  to 
which  the  laminse  of  superposition  are  subjected,  the 
author  observes,  that  it  was  his  view  only  to  unfold  the 
laws  of  structure  \  and  he  adds,  that  he  is  far  from  be- 
lieving that  in  the  formation  of  a  dodecahedral  crystal^ 
or  one  of  any  other  form,  having  a  cube  for  a  nucleus,, 
the  crystallization  has  originally  produced  that  nu- 
cleus such  as  it  is  extracted  from  the  dodecahedron, 
by  the  successive  application  of  all  the  laminae  of  super- 
position with  which  U  ^s  covered.  It  seems  proved,  on 
the  contrary,  that  from  the  first  moment  the  crystal  is 
already  a  very  small  dodecahedron,  containing  a  cubi- 
cal nucleus  propfl^rtloned  to  it^  small  size,  and  that  the 
crystal  afterwards  increases  by  degrees  without  changing 
its  form,  by  new  layers  which  envelope  it  on  all  sides, 
so  that  the  nucleus  increases  also,  preserving  always  the 
same  relation  with  the  whole  dodecahedron. 

An  example  taken  from  a  plane  figure  will  make 
this  more  striking }  and  what  is  said  respecting  this  fi- 
gure may  be  easily  applied  to  a  solid,  since  a  plane  fi- 
Eire  may'b^  always  conceived  as  a  section  of  a  solid, 
et  £RF^f  (Jig.  82O,  be  an  arrangement  of  small 
squares,  in  w^ich  the  square  ABCD,  composed  of  49 
partial  squares,  represents  a  section  of  the  nucleus,  and 
the  extreme  squares  R,  S,  G,  A,  I,  L,  &c.  that  of  the 
kind  of  stair  formed  by  the  laminae  of  superposition. 
It  may  be  readily  conceived,  that  the  arrangement  be- 
gan with  the  square  ABCD ;  and  that  different  files  of 
small  squares  were  afterwards  applied  on  each  of  the 
sides  of  the  central  square :  for  example,  on  the  side 
AB,  first  the  five  squares  comprehended  between  I  and 
M,  next  the  three  squares  comprehended  between  L 
and  O,  and  then  the  square  £»  This  increment  cor- 
responds with  that  which  would  take  place  if  the  dode- 
cahedron began  by  being  a  cube  proportioned  to  its 
bulk,  and  which  increased  afterwards  with  the  addition 
of  continually  decreasing  laminae*. 

But,  on  the  othes  hand,  the  amngement  may  be 
conceived  to  be  such  as  is  represented  in  fig.  84.  in 
which  the  square  ab  c  diB  composed-  of  only  nine  mo- 
lecules,, and  beaEB  upon  each  of  its  sides  only  one 
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Sinicure  of  square  «,  n^J'^  ot  r;  and  that  afterwards,  by  means  of 
€f|rstali.  4he  application  of  new  squares  arranged  round  the  for* 
mer»  the  assortment  has  become  that  of  fig.  83*  where 
the  central  square  1/  ^  c'  <f  is  formed  of  25  small 
squares,  and  bears  on  each  side  of  its  sides  a  file  of 
three  squares,  plus  a  terminating  square  ^,  li'yy^y  or  r'; 
and  that,  in  short,  by  a  farther  application,  the  assort* 
ment  of  fig.  83.  is  converted  into  that  of  fig.  82. 
These  different  transitions  will  give  some  notion  of  the 
manner  in  which  secondary  crystals  may  increase  in 
bulk,  and  yet  retain  their  form  >  and  from  this  it  will 
appear,  that  the  structure  is  combined  with  that  aug« 
mentation  of  bulk,  so  that  the  law,  according  to  which 
all  the  laminae  applied  in  the  nucleus  of  the  crystal, 
when  arrived  at  its  greatest  dimensions,  successively 
decrease,  in  departing  from  this  nucleus,  existed  al- 
ready in  the  rising  crystal. 

Such  is  the  ingenious  theory  of  the  structure  of 
crystals,  which  the  author  observes,  is  in  this  similar 
to  other  theories,  that  it  sets  out  from  a  principal  fact^ 


on  which  it  makes  all  facts  of  the  tame  kind  to  de-  Stnieture  or 
pend,  and  which  are  only  as  it  were  corollaries.  This  Ccyatali 
fact  is  the  decrement  of  the  laminae  superadded  to 
the  primitive  form ;  and  it  is  by  bringing  back  this 
decrement  to  simple  and  regular  laws,  susceptible  of 
accurate  calculation,  that  theory  arrives  at  remits,  the 
truth  of  which  is  proved  by  the  mechanical  division  of 
crystals,  and  by  observation  of  tbeir  angles.  But  new 
researches  are  still  wanting,  in  order  to  ascend  a  few 
steps  farther  towards  the  primitive  laws  by  which 
crystallization  is  regulated*  The  object  of  one  of 
these  researches  wodd  be  to  explain  how  these  small 
polyhedrons,  which  are  as  it  were  the  rndiments  of 
crystals  of  a  senuble  bulk,  sometimes  represent  the  pri- 
mitive form,  without  modification ;  sometimes  a  se- 
condary form  produced  in  virtue  of  a  law  of  decre- 
ment ^  and  to  determine  the  circumstances  which  pro- 
duce decrements  on  the  edges,  as  well  as  those  which 
give  rise  to  decrements  on  the  angles. 
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